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[One  Penny. 


PROSPECTUS. 

It  is  now  evident  to  every  one  who  observes  passing  events,  and 
who  reflects  upon  the  new  public  opinion  which  is  arising  through- 
out the  various  Nations  of  the  World,  that  some  great  Change  in 
the  condition  of  man,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  about  to  take 
place — in  fact,  that  a  momentous  Crisis  is  at  hand.  Be  it  our  task 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times — to  watch  the  progress  of  this 
Crisis,  and  to  direct  it  for  good  instead  of  evil.  For  good  and 
evil,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  are  now  before  the  world;  and  it 
cannot  longer  defer  making  a  choice  whether  it  shall  adopt  gene- 
ral measures  to  attain  and  secure  the  former,  or  to  ensure  a 
continuance  and  increase  of  the  latter. 

The  time  is  immediately  before  us,  when  either  reason,  or 
physical  violence  of  the  worst  character,  must  attain  the  mastery 
io  the  future  direction  of  the  governments  which  are  now  deemed 
the  most  civilized. 

This  is  the  important  Crisis  now  before  us.  Calm  reflection, 
devoid  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  old  errors,  will  convince  every 
one,  that  the  real,  substantial,  permanent  interest  of  mankind  will 
be  promoted,  by  now  substituting  reason  for  our  guide  and 
director,  instead  of  mystery,  fraud,  or  violence. 

It  is  our  intention  not  only  to  watch  the  symptoms  of  the 
great  change  now  in  active  progress,  but  to  aid  and  assist  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power  in  giving  it  such  a  direction  as  we 
believe  will  ensure  the  well-being,  the  well-doing,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  all  ranks  equally,  without  regard  to  the  artificial  divi- 
sions which  now  separate  and  divide  man  from  man  throughout 
the  world,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  all,  and  without  real  benefit 
to  any. 

We  well  know  that  for  a  short  period  it  will  be  impracticable 
to  "  reconcile  all  opinions;"  but  we  also  know,  that  by  judicious 
efforts,  all  may  be  interested  in  promoting  practical  measures 
vhicb  will  materially  assist  us  in  "  uniting  all  hearts." 


"The  Crisis"  will  therefore  be  no  party  paper :  it  will  be  occu- 
pied in  developing,  in  plain  simple  language,  the  great  principles 
of  human  nature,  and  the  means  of  applying  them,  with  equal 
simplicity,  in  practice,  to  all  the  affairs  of  domestic  life,  and  to 
society  in  all  its  ramifications. 

"The  Crisis"  will  upon  all  occasions  discourage  religious  ani- 
mosities, political  rancour  f  and  individual  contention:  its  fixed 
purpose  being  to  promote  real  charity,  kindness,  and  union  among 
all  classes,  sects,  and  parties. 

All  we  require  from  our  readers  is,  that  they  will  endeavour 
to  divest  their  minds  of  early  prejudices  or  prepossessions,  and 
candidly  judge  for  themselves,  from  the  data  we  shall  place  before 
them,  of  the  truth  of  our  opinions,  and  of  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences to  which  they  will  lead  in  practice. 

We  do  not  mean  to  offer  to  our  readers  any  of  the  excitabilities 
arising  from  personal  contests,  or  criminal  proceedings ;  but  we 
hope  to  create  a  more  lively  and  lasting  interest,  by  exhibiting 
the  mode  by  which  a  new  world  of  happiness  is  to  be  attained 
luid  secured  for  the  human  race. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  this  Prospectus  without 
stating,  most  distinctly  and  unequivocally,  that  one  great  object 
which  we  have  at  heart,  is  first,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rapid  sinking 
of  the  Industrious  Classes  into  poverty,  crime,  and  wretchedness, 
which  the  progress  of  science  injudiciously  directed  has  produced, 
and  then  to  explain  the  mode  by  which  they  may  be  gradually 
elevated  in  the  scale  of  society,  in  proportion  as  they  can  be 
placed  under  better  circumstances,  to  be  well  educated  and  bene- 
ficially employed. 

Thus  shall  we  aid  in  removing  Error  and  Misery,  and  in  pro- 
moting Truth  and  Happiness — by  Education  and  Employment, 
the  only  possible  mode  by  which  such  results  can  ever  be  pro- 


duced. 
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When  we  determined  to  eommenee  out  Penny  Publication,  with  the  view  of 
attempting  to  create  a  new  public  opinion  in  every  department  of  seeietp,  we  did 
not  in  the  least  expect  to  go  to  prett  as  we  do  with  a  list  of  actual  subscribers  for 
8,744  copies  of  the  "  Crisis."  From  this  commencement  we  augur  well  of  our 
ultimate  success,  and  feel  assured  that  the  great  crisis  is  indeed  near  at  hand. 

THE    CRISIS. 


INSTITUTION  OF  THE    INDUSTRIOUS    CLASSES. 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  14,  1882. 


Under  the  extraordinary  changes  which  hare  latterly  taken  place 
in  this  Country,  and  under  the  present  agitated  state  of  men's 
minds  over  the  civilised  world — What  is  tl*  most  useful  know* 
ledge  that  can  be  given  to  the  public;  and  how  can  it  be  best 
conveyed? 

These  are  questions  at  this  moment  of  deep  concern  to  all 
parties — whether  in  the  higher,  the  middle,  or  the  lower  walk  of 
fife ;  all  are  equally  interested  in  making  these  inquiries ;  and  no 
one  can  solve  them  beneficially  for  the  public,  who  has  not  in  view 
the  permanent  well  being  of  tne  individuals  who  now  compose  all 
these  classes. 

We  will  endeavour  to  meet  these  questions  in  the  spirit  wiu^ 
which  "The  Crisis''  is  intended  to  be  conducted. 

It  is  "  the  Truth,  the  whole  Truth,  and  nothing  but  the  Truth*'->- 
without  mystery,  mixture  of  error,  or  fear  of  «MMt—that  can 
alone  now  guide  the  present  Crisis  in  the  aflaks  of  man  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  produce  prosperity  and  happiness,  instead  of 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  and  misery  which  have  hitherto  so  ge- 
nerally prevailed.  Let  no  party  or  sect  suppose,  that  these 
questions  are  put,  or  that  the  answers  will  be  given  in  reference 
to  it,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions,  or  supposed  interests  of 
any  other:  for  we  now,  and  for  the  future*  disclaim  any  in** 
tertian  to  isjare,  directly  or  indirectly,  my  portion  of  society ; 
but  we  shall  seek  for  the  Truth  upon  every  subject  coming 
under  our  discussion,  and  when  we  have  discovered  it  to  onr 
satisfaction,  it  shall  be  openly  declared  and  advanced  with  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  solely  for  the  public  good. 
And  first, 

"  What  is  the  most  useful  knowledge  that  can  now  be 
given  to  the  public  " — 

We  reply,  1st.  That  which  shall  develope  the  means  by  which 
the  perturbed  spirits,  engendered  by  the  erroneous  notions 
transmitted  to  us  through  the  less  experienced  ares  of  human 
existence,  shall  be  calmed ;  enlightened  through  the  medium  of 
undeniable  general  facts,  and  thus  made  to  understand  their  true 
interest,  and  be  induced  to  act  in  perfect  obedience  to  it. 

2ndly.  An  explanation  of  the  plain  straight-forward  course  to 
be  adopted,  to  enable  the  population  of  all  countries,  to  produce, 
in  the  most  moral  and  practical  manner,  all  those  things,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  existence,  comfort,  improvement,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  man,  in  such  abundance,  that  the  individual  accumulation 
of  these  productions  shall  cease,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be  an 
object  of  contest  among  any  portion  of  the  human  race. 

ddly.  To  instruct  the  population  of  all  countries  in  the  mode 
by  which  their  respective  productions — mineral,  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  or  any  other — may  be  distributed  the  most  bene- 
ficially for  their  best  interests. 

4thly.  To  make  known  to  the  comprehension  of  all  parties,  the 
principles,  by  a  knowledge  of  which,  a  superior  character,  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  and  moral,  can  be  given  to  mankind ;  and  also, 
the  mode  by  which  those  principles  con  alone  be  applied  in 
practice. 

5thly.  To  make  evident  to  the  people,  and  to  those  who 
govern  them,  the  principles  on  which  the  human  race  can  be  best 
governed— to  attain  ana  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  prosperity 
and  happiness  to  the  governed,  and  to  those  who  govern — and 
also  to  develope  the  mode,  by  which  these  means  can  be  the  most 
adfantageously,  for  both  parties,  carried  into  immediate  execution. 


And,  lastly.  To  make  known  the  measures  to  be  pursued,  to 
indace  all  parties  in  the  civilised  world  to  unite  cordially  in  the 
shortest  time,  to  change  the  existing  irrational  state  of  human 
existence  for  another;  and  to  raise  a  better,  from  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  the  innumerable  substantial  advantages  te  be 
derived  from  a  new  state  of  man's  existence*  Isunded  eh  prin- 
ciples and  practice  to  be  made  known  to  the  porld  thcough  a 
detailed  exposition  of  the  five  preceding  branches  of  knowledge. 

In  future  Numbers  of  "The  Crisis,"  the  exposition  just  men- 
tioned shall  be  given ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  in  such  a  manner,  that  all 
the  existing  various  opinions  of  men  upon  these  subjects  shall 
gradually  cease,  and,  that  all  shall  acknowledge,  that  the  Crisis 
has  arrived,  when  Error  and  Misery  shall  be  exchanged  for  Truth 
and  Happiness. 

The  mode  by  which  the  most  useful  knowledge  can  be  now 
conveyed  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least  expense,  shall  be 
also  explained  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

•«•  The  new  System  of  Society  is  explained,  by  the  Editor  and  his  disci- 
ples, in  Lectures  delivered  every  week  in  the  Great  Room  of  the  Institution 
of  the  Industrious  Classes ;  and  after  each  of  these  Discourses  the  persons 
present  are  at  liberty  to  ask  any  questions  for  explanation. 

SOCIAL  FESTIVALS. 

[F*OM   A   COKfcESrOKDBNT.] 

Any  species  of  relaxation  which  combines  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment, and  thereby  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind, 
is  a  step  advanced  towards  its  perfection.  This  is  eminently 
the  ruling  principle  of  the  present  age ;  and  when  its  practice 
shall  have  become  similarly  extended,  the  results  will  be  exhibited 
among  all  classes;  among  those  who,  under  present  circum- 
stances, are  either  above  or  below  rational  amusement  It  is 
one  thing  to  gratify  the  senses  merely  for  their  own  sake,  and 
another,  and  a  far  different  one,  to  awaken  their  inclination  to 
procure  stores  for  the  future  use  of  the  mind.  Unfortunately, 
the  pervading  character  of  the  present  public  amusements,  is  too 
much  allied  to  the  former  practice ;  while  their  superabundance 
maintains  too  close  an  equality  with  the  paucity  of  the  latter. 
To  "combine  instruction  with  rational  amusement,"  has  been 
the  object  in  establishing  the  Social  Festivals ;  and  hitherto,  there 
has  been  no  cause  to  suppose,  that  the  end  has  not  been  at  least 
partially  accomplished.  We  allude  to  the  two  Festivals  which 
nave  already  taken  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association 
of  the  Industrious  Classes ;  and  it  is  on  that  of  the  2d  of  April, 
that  we  are  now  particularly  commenting.  The  vast  number 
of  the  Company  (we  believe  nearly  1000),  among  whom  might  be 
noticed  many  distinguished  individuals,  was  no  bar  to  their  gene- 
ral satisfaction ;  and  the  entire  order  pervading  on  Assembly, 
necessarily  composed  of  all  classes,  was  a  convincingproof  of  the 
propriety  of  feeling  by  which  they  were  influenced.  Tne  splendor 
of  the  rooms  and  corridors,  and  the  excellence  of  some  of  the 
musical  performances,  evinced  the  desire  of  the  Association  to 
spare  no  exertion  or  expense  in  prosecuting  their  design  to  its  com- 
pletion— while  the  Address  delivered  by  the  Governor,  full  as  it 
was  of  charity  and  kind  feeling  towards  the  whole  human  race, 
agreeably  relieved  and  diversified  the  amusements ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  enlarged  the  minds  of  his  audience  towards  his  bene- 
volent and  philanthropic  views. 

These  Festivals  are  professed  to  be  held  the  first  Monday  in 
every  month ;  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  become  more  and  more 
useful  and  entertaining  as  they  advance. 

Let  us  also  hope,  that  they  may  serve  as  a  corrective  to  the 
thoughtless  spirit  of  ridicule,  with  which  the  amusements  of 
the  Industrious  Classes  are  frequently  treated  by  the  higher. 
This  is  to  be  done,  and  only  to  be  done,  by  bringing  the  several 
parties  in  immediate  contact  with  each  other,  and  convincing 
all,  that  they  are  not  severally  so  estranged  by  nature,  as  the 
present  arrangements  of  society  would  almost  imply. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESS. 


Ovm  advertising  page  contains  the  announcement  of  the  approaching 
Congress  of  the  Delegates  from  the  Co-operative  Associations  of  Great  Britain  and 

island.  We  trust  that  the  parties  who  have  been  chosen  are  men  whose  disposi- 
tions are  fitted  for  the  great  task  which  they  have  to  perform ;  that  they  will  prove 
themselves  to  be  men  capable  of  having  their  minds  elevated  to  the  foil  comprehen- 
sion of  the  glorious  work  which  is  before  them ;  that  they  possess  moral  courage 
and  singleness  of  purpose  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  disregard  and  overcome  ail 
party  and  sectarian  objects  and  feelings ;  and  that  they  will  not  permit  the  pas- 
sions of  men  to  tarn  them  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  out  of  the  godlike 
coarse  which  they  have  to  ran.  The  world  will  now  look  to  them  to  make  evident 
to  all  ,tbe  causes  of  human  errors  and  miseries,  and  to  develope  the  practical  mea-^ 
•urea  to  be  adopted  by  which  the  ignorance  and  folly,  now  so  prevalent  throughout 
society,  shall  be  changed  for  wisdom,  and  unceasing  future  prosperity,  good  feel- 
ing, and  happiness. 

To  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress,  and  to  the  future  progress  of  Co-operative 
Societies,  we  shall  give  our  best  attention.  We  know  they  are  in  the  right  coarse, 
we  shall  hail  them  on  their  way,  give  them  the  encouragement  they  require,  and 
should  they,  for  want  of  experience,  occasionally  err,  we  shall  call  them,  with  the 
feelings  of  parents,  brothers,  or  friends,  to  return  in  the  shortest  time  again  into  the 
true  path,  and  we  have  no  fears  for  their  ultimate  complete  success* 

We  perceive  they  are  to  hold  Public  Meetings  upon  Easter  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday. We  strongly  recommend  the  well-disposed  of  all  classes  and  sects  to 
attend,  and  by  their  peaceable  and  orderly  conduct  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  happy 
chajagt  about  to  be  effected  for  mankind. 


DIFFICULTY  IN  COMPREHENDING  THE 
ART  OF  WRITING. 

This  node  of  communicating  sentiments  was  an  inexplicable  puzzle  to 
Finow  (the  king  of  the  Tonga  Islands) ;  he  took  the  letter  again  and  ex- 
amined ft,  but  it  afforded  him  no  information.  He  considered  the  matter 
a  little  within  himself  but  his  thoughts  reflected  no  light  upon  the  subject 
At  length  he  sent  for  Mr.  Mariner,  and  desired  him  to  write  down  some- 
thing. The  latter  asked  him  what  he  would  choose  to  have  written : — he 
replied  "put  down  me :" — he  accordingly  wrote  "  Feenow,"  spelling  it  after  the 
strict  English  orthography.  The  chief  then  sent  for  another  Englishman 
who  had  not  been  present,  and  commanded  Mr.  Mariner  to  turn  his  back 
and  look  another  way ;  he  gave  the  man  the  paper,  and  desired  him  to  tell 
ham  what  that  was ;  he  accordingly  pronounced  aloud  the  name  of  the 
king,  upon  which  Finow  snatched  the  paper  from  his  hand,  and  with  aston- 
ishment looked  at  it,  turned  it  round,  and  examined  it  in  all  directions ;  at 
length  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  neither  like  myself,  nor  any  body  else! 
Where  ate  my  legs?  how  do  you  know  it  to  he  I?"  and  then,  without 
steaming  for  any  attempt  at  an  explanation,  he  immediately  ordered  Mr. 
Manner  to  write  something  else,  and  thus  employed  him  for  three  or  four 
hours  to  put  down  the  names  of  different  persons,  places,  and  things, 
making  the  other  man  read  them. 

This  afforded  extraordinary  diversion  to  Finow,  and  to  all  the  men  and 
women  present,  particularly  as  he  now  and  then  whispered  a  little  lore 
anecdote,  which  was  strictly  written  down  and  audibly  read  by  the  other, 
not  a  little  to  the  confusion  of  one  or  other  of  the  ladies  present  It  was 
all  taken  in  good  humour,  however,  for  curiosity  and  astonishment  were  the 

M2 — 'passions.    How  their  names,  and  circumstances,  could  be  com- 

through  so  mysterious  a  channel,  was  altogether  past  their 
ision,  Finow  bad  long  formed  his  opinion  of  books  and  papers, 
and 'this  aa  much  resembled  witchcraft  as  any  thing  he  had  ever  seen  or. 
heard  of.  Mr.  Mariner  in  vain  attempted  to  explain.  He  had  yet  ton 
slender  a  knowledge  of  their  language  to  make  himself  clearly  understood : 
and,  indeed,  H  would  not  have  heen  an  easy  matter  to  have  explained  the 
composition  of  elementary  sounds,  and  of  arbitrary  signs  expressive  of  them, 
to  a  people  whose  minds  were  already  formed  to  other  modes  of  thinking, 
and  whose  language  had  few  expressions  but  for  what  concerned  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  Finow  at  length  thought  he  had  £ot  a  notion  of  it,  and 
explained  to  those  about  him  that  it  was  very  possible  to  put  down  a  mark 
or  skn  of  something  that  had  been  seen  both  by  the  writer  and  reader,  and 
which  should  be  mutually  understood  hy  ibem  *«— but  Mr.Mariner  immediately 
informed  Urn  that  he  could  write  down  any  thing  that  he  had  never  seen. 


The  king  directly  whispered  to  him  to  put  downTooga  Ahoo,  the  king  of  Tonga, 
whom  he  and  Tooba  Nuha  had  assassinated  many  years  before  Mr.  Mariners 
arrival.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  other  read  it;  when  Finow 
was  yet  more  astonished.  He  then  desired  him  to  write  "  Tarky,"  the  chief 
of  the  garrison  at  Bea,  whom  Mr.  Mariner. and  his  companions  had  not 
seen ;  this  chief  was  blind  in  one  eye.  When  "Tarky  "  was  read,  Finow 
inquired  whether  he  was  blind  or  not!  This  was  putting  writing  to  an 
unfair  test,  and  Mr.  Mariner  informed  him  that  he  had  only  written  down 
the  sign  standing  for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  not  for  the  description  of 
his  person.  He  was  then  ordered  in  a  whisper  to  write,  "  Turkey,  blind  in 
his  left  eye,"  which  was  done  and  read  by  die  other  man  to  the  increased 
astonishment  of  every  body.  Mr.  Mariner  then  told  him  that,  in  several 
parts  of  the  world,  messages  were  sent  to  great  distances  through  the  same 
medium ;  and,  being  folded  and  fastened  up,  the  hearer  could  know  nothing 
of  the  contents :  and  that  the  histories  or  whole  nations  were  thus  handed 
down  to  posterity,  without  spoiling  by  being  kept,  as  he  chose  to  express 
himself  Finow  acknowledged  this  to  be  a  most  noble  invention,  but  aoded, 
that  it  would  not  at  all  do  for  Tonga  Islands;  for  there  would  be  nothing  hut 
disturbances  and  conspiracies,  and  he  should  not  be  sure  of  his  life  perhaps 
another  month.  He  said,  however,  jocularly,  that  he  should  like  to  know  it 
himself,  and  for  all  the  women  to  know  it,  mat  he  might  make  love  with 
less  risk  of  discovery,  and  not  so  much  chance  of  incurring  the  vengeance 
of  their  husbands.^ Jb'<w-tner'«  Account  of  the  Tonga  Iskmdt. 

[How  readily  can  we  find  parallels  in  the  history  of  mole 
civilized  nations  with  the  circumstances  of  those  less  enlightened, 
leading  us  to  suspect  that  the  former  have  not  cast  off  the  yoke 
of  barbarism  and  ignorance  in  the  degree  they  imagine ! 

The  art  of  printing  is  to-day  acknowledged  in  England  to  be 
a  "  most  noble  invention/'  as  that  of  writing  was  by  poor  Finow, 
but  it  must  not  freely  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
because  it  may  lead  to  "  disturbances  and  conspiracies !" — En.] 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  National  Advancement  and  Happiness,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  Equalization  of  Property  and  the  Formation  of  Communities* 
8vo.    London,  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  1832.  pp.  48. 

A  well-written  and  highly  interesting  pamphlet,  under  the  above 
title,  has  lately  drawn  forth  popular  attention.  The  motto  which 
the  author  prefixes  to  his  publication  is  singularly  well  chosen,  and 
beautifully  illustrates  its  general  tenor,  ft  is  an  extract  from  the 
eminently  gifted  Southey,  and  we  shall  frequently  adopt  it  as  an 
appropriate  exemplification  of  the  objects  whereon,  in  our  sue* 
ceeding  numbers,  we  shall  essay  to  amuse,  enlighten,  or  inform 
the  public  of  every  class. 

"  Train  up  thy  children,  England, 
In  the  ways  of  righteousness — and  feed  them 
With  the  bread  of  wholesome  doctrine. 
Where  hast  thou  thy  mines — but  in  their  industry  ? 
Thy  bulwarks  where — but  in  their  breasts  ?    Thy  might— 

But  in  their  arms? 
Must  not  their  numbers,  therefore  be  thy  Wealth, 
Thy  Strength,  thy  Power,  thy  Safety,  and  thy  Pride ) 

Oh !  grief,  then  Brief  and  shame, 
If  in  this  flourishing  land  there  should  he  dwellings 
Where  the  new-born  babe  doth  bring;  unto  its  parent's  son! 
No  joy  1   where  squalid  Poverty  receives  it  at  the  birth, 

And  on  her  withered  knees 
Gives  it  the  scanty  bread  of  discontent" 

Mr.  Wayland  appears  ta  have  treated  the  whole  subject  very 
skilfully.  He  is  obviously  a  deep  thinker,  clear  reasoner,  and  an 
accurate  observer  of  human  events;  and  no  reflecting  man, 
having  at  heart  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  beings,  and  the  good  of 
the  population  of  this  and  other  countries,  can  fail  to  view  it 
in  a  similar  light,  or  to  be  inspired  with  the  same  feelings  of 
philanthropy  and  patriotism.  We  recommend  the  attentive  pe- 
rusal of  this  pamphlet  to  our  general  readers,  who  will  at  once 
appreciate  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  the  pretensions  of  its  author 
to  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Public.  We  shall,  however,  recur 
to  this  work  at  a  future  period. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We  hesitated  whether  to  admit  of  Advertisements,  but  our  friends  so  strongly 
wrged  their  wishes  to  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  appearing  m  our  columns, 
that  we  consented  to  devote  one  gage  to  them,  and  so  many  disinterested  respect- 
able individuals  have  personally  stated  to  us  the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Morisons 
System  of  Medicine  from  tlieir  own  experience,  deeming  it  a  cheap  mode  of 
preserving  health,  that  we  make  an  exception  in  his  case  relative  to  advertising 
medicines. 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  several  Advertisements  that  have  been  sent  us. 


DONATIONS  and  SUBSCRIPTIONS  in  aid  of  the  ASSOCIATION 
for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty  by  Education  and  Employment, 
are  received  by  the  following  Bankers : — 


Barclay,  Trittoa,  Bevan,  &  Co.,  54, 

Lombard-street. 
Barnard,  Dimsdale,  &  Barnard,  50, 

CornhiH. 
Bosanquet,  Pitt,  Anderdon,  &  Franks, 

73,  Lombard-street. 
Bouverie  &  Lefevre,  35,  Craven-street, 

Strand. 
Child  6t  Co.,  1,  Fleet-street,  next  to 

Temple  Bar. 
Cockerell,  Trail,  &  Co.,  8,  Austin-friars. 
Cocks,  Cocks,  &  Biddulph,  43,  Cha- 

ring-cross. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  59,  near  the  Adelphi, 

Strand. 
Carries,  Raikes,  &  Co.,  29,  Cornhill. 
Curtis,  (Sir  Win.)  Bart.,  Robarts,  & 

Curtis,  15,  Lombard-street. 
Call,  (Sir  Wm.)  Arnold,  &  Martin, 

25,  Old  Bond-street. 
Drommond,  (Andrew  B.,  John,  Chas., 

&  Henry,)  49,  Chariog-cross. 
Duckett  &  Co.,  50,  Pall  Mall. 
Esdaile  {Sir  James)  Esdailes,  Ham- 

metts,  &  Co.,  21,  Lombard-street. 
Fuller,  Richard  &  George,  k  Co.,  84, 

Cornhill. 
Glyn,    (Sir  R.   Carr)   Bart.,    Mills, 

Hafinu;  ~"       ----.. 


Cockburns  fit  Co.,  4,  Whitehall. 

Hanbury,  Taylor,  fie  Lloyds,  60,  Lom- 
bard-street. 

Hankeys  fie  CoM  7,  Fenchurcb-streer.' 

Herries,  Farquhar,  Halliday,  Davidson, 
fie  Chapman,  16,  St.  James's-street. 

Hopkiosons  (George  Caesar,  Charles, 
fie  Edmond)  18,  Regent-street. 

Ladbrokes,  Kingscote,  fie  Gillman, 
Bank-buildings. 

Martin,  Stone,  &  Martin,  68 /.Lombard- 
street. 

Mastennan,  Peters,  Mildred,  Master- 
man,  fie  Co.,  25,  Nicholas-lane. 

Maude  fie  Co.,  13,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster. 

Prescott  fie  Co.,  62,  ThreadneedU- 
street. 

Puget,  Bainbridge,  fie  Co.,  12,  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard. 

Ransom  fie  Co.,  1,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Scott,  (Sir  C.)  Dent,  fie  Co.,  1,  Ca- 
vendish-square. 

Spooner,  Attwoods,  fie  Spooner,  27, 
G  racechurch-street. 

Twining,  £.  G.  fie  J.  A.  A.,  Devereux- 
couTt,  Strand. 

Wiliams,  Deacon,  Labonchere,  fie  Co. 
20,  Bsschm-lane,  Cornhill. 

Wright,  Selby,  fie  Robinson,  5,  Hen- 
rietta-street, Coveot-garden. 


,  Glyn,  fie  Co.,  67,  Lombard- 
street. 
Hamroenleys,  G  reenwood,  Brooksbank, 

h  Clarke,  69,  Pall  Mall. 

An  Annual  Subetriptian  paid,  of  not  less  than  One  Pound,  constitutes  a  Mem- 
"ber,  who  is  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lectures  and  all  Social  Festivals  at  half 
price. 

A  donation  paid  at  one  time,  if  not  less  than  Twenty  Pounds,  constitutes  a 
Member  of  the  Association  for  life. 

A  donation  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  and  upwards  a  Visitor  for  Life,  with  the 
right  of  attending  all  the  Meetings  of  the  Council. 

A  donation  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds  and  upwards,  constitutes  a  Vice-President 
(or  Life,  with  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at  all  Meetings,  Councils,  and  to 
recommend  one  child  to  the  Boarding-House  Establishment,  and  five  to  the  Day- 
School,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Institution. 

A  donation  of  One  Thousand  Pounds,  or  upwards,  in  addition  to  the  last-men- 
tioned privileges,  gives  the  right  to  recommend  ten  Children  to  the  Day-schools,  or 
two  Pupils  to  the  Boarding-house  Establishment,  under  the  same  regulations. 


A  WIDOW  LADY  without  Incumbrance  may  be  Accommodated  with 
BOARD  and  LODGING,  (and  use  of  Coach  House,  Stable,  fiec,  if  re- 
quired), in  a  respectable  quiet  Family,  residing  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
pleasant  Squares  of  the  Metropolis.  For  the  Address,  ficc,  apply,  by  Letter  only, 
to  K.  V.  (Post  paid),  Winner's  Library,  Seymour  Street,  Euston  Square. 


LAND.— WANTED  to  Purchase  from  Two  Hundred,  to  Four  Hundred 
Acres  of  Freehold  Land,  in  a  Ring  Fence,  Eastward  of  the  Metropolis,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Thames  ;  if  without  Buildings  the  more  agreeable, 
Address  Letters,  with  full  Particulars,  (Free  of  Postage),  to  Mr.  Bromley,  1,  Eus- 
ton  Square.    Personal  Enquiries  cannot  be  Answered. * 

MONEY.— Wanted  immediately,  TWENTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS, 
on  Mortgage  of  ample  Leasehold  Security,  in  Middlesex.  Direct,  (Post 
free)  to  Mr.  Henderson,  Solicitor,  King's  Arms  Yard,  Coleman  Street. 


DOUBLE  COACH  HOUSE,  Three-Stall  Stable,  Rooms  over  Ditto, 
Large  Paved  Yard,  with  other  Requisite  Accommodations,  to  be  LET  to  a 
respectable  Tenant.  For  Cards  of  address  apply  to  Mr.  Richards,  Tea  Dealer, 
Corner  of  Baker  Street.  New  Road. 


IMPROVED  FRENCH  GAITERS  for  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN, 
which  are  now  so  much  approved  of  by  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  are  to  be 
purchased  only  of  H.  Nicholas,  57,  Quadrant,  Regent-street. 

N.B.— Waterproof  Shooting  Gaiters,    India  Rubber    Braces,   Elastic  Belts, 
and  Town-uiade  Kid  Gloves  in  great  variety. 


THE  THIRD  CONGRESS  of  DELEGATES  from  the  CO-OPE- 
RATIVE ASSOCIATIONS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 
will  be  held  at  the  Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  Gray's- Inn  Road,  near 
King's  Cross,  during  the  Easter  week.  First  Public  Meeting,  Monday,  23d  April, 
at  Twelve  o'clock ;  Second  Public  Meeting,  Wednesday,  25th,  at  same  hour. 
Many  distinguished  characters,  and  the  Members  of  both  Houses* of  Parliament 
are  invited  to  attend.  '  The  Chair  will  be  taken  during  the  week  by  Robert  Owen, 
Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Wade,  D.D. ;  and  the  Progress  of  Co-operation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  will  be  fully  developed  at  the  above  Meetings.  The  business 
of  the  Congress  will  terminate  by  a  Social  Festival,  on  Friday  evening,  27th  April, 

at  Six  o'clock. — Particulars  in  future  Advertisements. 

~BRfnSH~COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH,  NEW-ROAD,  KINU'S-CKOSS, 

LONDON. 

MR.  MORISON,  the  President,  and  Mr.  MOAT,  the  Vice-President, 
in  conjunction  with  all  the  Honorary  Members,  and  Country  Agents  of  the 
British  College  of  Health,  being  now  fully  borne  out  with  the  conviction,  approba- 
tion, and  indubitable  proofs  of  upwards  of  200,000  individuals  (who  have  been 
thrown  aside  by  the  Faculty,  and  out  of  the  Hospitals,  as  incurable)  having  been 
restored  to  sound  health  by  the  "  Universal  Medicines; " — with  all  this  incontro- 
vertible mass  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  Hygeian  Theory  and  Practice,  which 
challenges  the  controversy  of  the  whole  body  of  Medicists  under  the  old  system  to 
subvert,  they,  the  heads  of  the  College,  hesitate  not  to  declare,  in  the  face  of  the 
Faculty,  that  this  new  light  must  completely  change  the  whole  course  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  physic :  that,  in  fact,  mankind 
will  be  taught  in  future,  a  new  and  certain  mode  of  investigating  the  nature  and 
cause  of  Diseases  in  general,  and  possess  a  certain  and  harmless  mode  of  cure, 
making  every  individual  his  own  efficient  doctor.  In  confirmation  of  what  is  here 
asserted,  the  Heads  of  the  College  mean  to  insert,  in  this  paper,  a  continued  series 
of  new  cases,  from  individuals  giving  their  names,  residences,  and  dates  of  time  of 
cure,  all  of  which  have  been  voluntarily  given,  and  ascertainable  as  to  the  facts,  by 
inquiry. 

CURE  OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS. 
To  Mr.  Morison  and  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Health. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Halcyon  arrived  at 
Cromarty,  from  Riga,  on  the  26th  ult.  all  well.  She  is  bound  to  Glasgow;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  restrictions  on  the  Baltic  ships,  has  to  perform  quarantine  at  Cromarty. 
The  mate's  wife  received  a  letter  from  her  husband,  who  states,  that  "when  at  Riga, 
he  caught  the  infection,  then  raging  at  its  height ;  ships  lying  on  all  sides  losing 
daily  part  of  their  crew  ; "  but  observes,  that "  by  my  (the  writer,  Mr.  Gardner,  who 
is  part  owner  of  the  Halcyon)  plentifully  supplying  the  vessel,  at  Sunderland,  before 
sailing,  with  the  Universal  Medicines  of  the  British  College  of  Health,  he  resorted  to 
the  means,  in  strong  doses,  which  soon  had  the  desired  effect  of  removing  the  com- 
plaint, and  bringing  him  to  a  perfect  state  of  health,  and  also  kept  them  all  clear  of 
the  infection  afterwards."  Surely  this  ought  to  induce  all  Commanders  of  vessels 
to  take  them  to  sea  every  voyage,  not  only  as  a  certain  preventive  to  all  diseases,, 
but  a  sure  investment  of  trade,  the  Medicine  being  now  in  high  request  in  all  parts 
of  the  Baltic.  I  expect  to  have  more  particulars  from  the  Captain  in  a  few  days. 
There  have  been  very  few  ships  arrived  from  Riga  without  loss  of  part  of  their  crew. 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  humble  Servant,  MICHAEL  GARDNER.     . 

Bishop  Wearmouth,  6th  July,  1831. 
The  '« Vegetable  Universal  Medicines  "  are  to  be  had  at  the  College,  New- Road, 
King's-cross,  London  ;  at  the  Surrey  Branch,  96,  Great  Surrey-street,  Black- 
friars  ;  at  Mr.  Field's,  16,  Air-street,  Quadrant ;  Mr.  Chappell's,  Royal  Exchange  ; 
Mr.  Walker's,  Lamb's  Conduit-passage,  Red  Lion-square ;  Mr.  J.  Loft's,  10, 
Mile-end-road ;  Mr.  Bennett's,  Covent  Garden-market ;  Mr.  Haydon's,  Fleur-de- 
lis-court,  Norton  Falgate ;  Mr.  Haslett's,  147,  Ratcliffe  Highway ;  Messrs.  Nor- 
bury's,  Brentford ;  Mrs.  Stepping,  Clare-market ;  Messrs.  Salmon's,  Little  Bell- 
alley;  Miss  VarralPs,  24,  Lucas-street,  Commercial-road;  Mrs.  Beech,  146, 
Sloane-street,  Chelsea  ;  Mr.  Chappie,  Royal  Library,  Pall-mall ;  Mrs.  Clements, 
12,  Bridge-street,  Southwark ;  Mr.  Wallis,  3,  Borough-road,  near  the  Obelisk  ; 
Mr.  Kirtiam,  4,  Bolingbroke-row,  Walworth  ;  of  Mr.  Pain,  64,  Jermyn-etreet ; 
Mr.  Wood,  Hairdresser,  Richmond  ;  Mr.  Meyar,  3,  May's-buildings,  Blackheath  ; 
Mr.  Griffiths,  Wood-wharf,  Greenwich  ;  Mr.  Benjamin  Pitt.  1,  Cornwall-road, 
Lambeth  ;  Mr.  J.  Dobson,  35,  Craven-street,  Strand  ;  Mr.  Oliver,  Bridge-street, 
Vauxhall ;  Mr.  J.  Monk,  Bexley-heath ;  Mr.  T.  Stokes,  12,  St.  Roman's,  Dart- 
ford  ;  Mr.  Cowell,  22,  Terrace,  Pimlico ;  Mr.  Parfitt,  96,  Edgware-road ;  Miss 
C.  Atkinson,  19,  Trinity  Grounds,  Deptford;  and  at  our  Agent's  in  every  prin- 
cipal town  in  Great  Britain,  the  Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Malta,  and  throughout 

the  whole  of  the  United  States  of  America.  

MILLINERY,  DRESSES,  AND  "CORSETS. 

LADIES  desiring  Novelties  in  good  taste,  are  invited  to  visit  the  Esta- 
blishment, 280,  Regent-street,  where  they  will  find  every  Article  at  a  low 
price,  and  made  of  the  best  material.  • 

French  and  English  Corsets,  of  unrivalled  excellence,  at  vert  low  Prices. 

Ladies  who  may  address  Mrs.  Allsop,  from  the  Country  or  the  Colonies,  may 
rely  upon  having  tull  justice  done  to  their  Commissions. 

To  those  Ladies  who  have  not  yet  visited  the  Establishment  it  may  not  be  unne- 
cessary to  state,  that  its  reputation  rests  upon  its  character  for  good  taste,  very 
moderate  charges,  and  the  honourable  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
No.  280.  Rfoevt  Street,  Three  Doors  from  Oxford  Street. 

Printed  fir,  and  published  by,  the  Association  of  the  Intelligent  and  weU  ditpomett 
of  the  Industrious  Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by  Education, 
and  Employment,  at  their  Institution,    Gray's- Inn    Road,  King's  Cross,  iVeas* 

"  Road,  where  all  Communications  fir  the  Paper  are  to  be  addressed,  post  paid.. — 
Published  also  by  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand ;  Strange,  Paternoster-Raw  : 
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PROGRESS  OP  LIBERAL  OPINIONS 
IN  BOTH  HEMISPHERES. 

We  have  now  before  us  publications  affording  a 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  public 
mind  in  America  and  India,  two  countries,  which 
in  manners,  customs,  religion,  and  politics  are 
at  far  removed  from  each  other  as  they  are  in 
geographical  situation.  Who  would  appear  to 
differ  so  widely  in  condition  as  the  free-born 
republican  and  the  subjugated  Hindoo?  and  yet 
in  both  do  we  find  the  same  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
indomitable  resolution  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
truth. 

This  fact,  which  we  shall  subsequently  confirm 
by  extracts  from  the  publications  themselves, 
calls  up  a  tram  of  ideas  which  is  terminated 
alone  by  the  cheering  prospect  of  an  emancipated 
world  and  one  universal  family.  In  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West,  it  is  true,  we  hear  oftHruggles 
and  persecution;  but  these,  we  are  persuaded, 
will  filially  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
whole.  To  this  conclusion  we  are  chiefly  led 
by  the  analogy  which  exists,  though  not  in 
name,  yet,  in  the  character  of  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  respective  parties  in  both  countries. 
Well  may  we,  in  more  civilized  Europe,  inquire 
whether  our  discussions  are  more  reasonable  or 
justifiable  than  the  scruples  of  the  Americans  to 
forsake  Methodism,  or  those  of  the  Hindoos  to 
abjure  idolatry.  A  hundred  years  hence  and  our 
children  will  regard  our  senseless  disputations 
with  the  same  feelings  as  we  now  look  upon  a 
people  contending  for  the  worship  of  images  of 
wood  and  stone.  This  reflection  ought,  at  least, 
to  render  us  less  tenacious  of  old  opinions,  and 
more  open  to  conviction  as  to  the  truth  of  those 
which  are  newly  advanced,  than  most  of  us  are 
disposed  to  be — for  improvement  and  perfection 
are  ever  before  us.  We  must  never  look  back 
for  them. 

In  Europe,  America,  and  India,  we  find  two 
parties,  calling  themselves  the  Orthodox  and  the 


Liberal,  and  in  each  country  the  term  means 
something  different  The  Orthodox  Hindoo 
stands  up  for  polytheism  and  an  abstinence  from 
meals;  and  resists  all  innovation  upon  these 
long  established  customs  of  his  natron,  as  sub- 
versive of  religion  and  propriety.  The  Orthodox 
American  is  in  many  instances  a  stickler  for 
revivals  and  camp  meetings,  prophesying  the 
ruin  of  the  nation  unless  these  statedly  continue. 
The  Orthodox  European  stops  short  before  this 
point  of  enthusiasm,  but  tenaciously  asserts  that 
unless  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  fully 
maintained,  the  world  itself  will  be  turned  up- 
side down.  Now,  who  is  to  decide  between 
these  infallible  guides  to  truth  and  happiness? 
We  answer,  Time :  and  Time  has  proved  to  us 
that  India  groans  under  a  weight  of  mental  and 
moral  evil  entailed  by  Hindooism;  that  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  in  America  is  retarded  by 
fanaticism ;  and  that  Europe  lies  under  a  com- 
plication of  difficulties  resulting  from  party  and 
sectarian  feeling. 

The  Liberals  in  each  country  are  the  pioneers. , 
to  clear  the  path  of  fu t ure  progress*  We  see  that 
the  great  laws  of  the  universe  require  a  conti- 
nual mutation  and  improvement  in  society — and 
why  should  any  be  opposed  to  this  most  desirable 
end?  It  is  the  interest  of  all  that  such  should 
take  place.  Let  no  one  look  upon  society  as  a 
corrupt  mass,  without  tracing  the  visible  marks 
of  regeneration  which  it  bears  upon  its  features. 
To  imagine  that  they  do  not  exist,  is  to.  believe  a 
theory  in  contradiction  to  what  we  see  around 
us  in  the  visible  world. 

Here,  in  England,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  have  a  prominent  sign  of  the  progress  of 
society.  Hitherto  all  changes  and  improvements 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  point  of  the  sword ; 
hut  now  we  cast  away  this  weapon  from  us  f6r 
ever,  perceiving,  through  our  additional  expe- 
rience, that  reasoning  and  persuasion,  by  ex- 
positions, theoretical  and  practical,  are  the  only 
legitimate  forces  to  be  opposed  to  error.    Dis- 


covering the  root  of  the  evils  against  which  we 
are  contending  to  be  the  divisions  existing 
among  mankind,  we  wish  to  sink  every  obstacle 
that  may  rise  up  in  the  way  of  union.  Whatever 
proves  a  bar  to  this  desirable  end,  whether  it 
may  have  been  hitherto  regarded  as  of  a  sacred 
or  profane  character,  we  are  satisfied  is  wrong, — 
is,  in  met,  immoral  in  its  tendency,  and  ought 
to  be  removed.  Who  can  differ  with  us  in 
opinion  on  this  point  ?  Who  can  say,  whatever 
creed  he  may  profess,  that  union  is  not  the 
ultimatum  of  the  desires  of  society,  and  the 
foundation  upon  which  not  only  its  happiness, 
but  its  very  existence  rests?  For  this  reason 
we  would  go  forth,  and  with  the  touchstone  of 
truth,  viz.  consistency — try  all  things,  whether 
opinions  or  institutions,  by  this  test ;  judging 
thence  of  their  tendency  permanently  to  unite 
or  divide  mankind,  and  would  reject  or  retain 
them  accordingly.  Does  any  one  refuse  this 
mode  of  decision?  he  is  no  true  Christian;  for 
peace  and  good  will  are  the  essence  of  his 
religion. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the 
perusal,  as  we  have  stated  above,  of  two  papers, 
the  one  published  periodically  in  New  York,  the 
other  in  Calcutta.  By  a  singular  coincidence 
they  are  both  denominated  "  the  Enquirer,"  a 
name  particularly  denoting  the  temper  of  the 
times.  We  wish  that  there  were  Enquirers  all 
over  the  world,  and  we  should  soon  have  be- 
lievers in  what  we  conceive  to  be  truth,  that 
truth  leading  to  universal  union. 

We  shall  begin  with  extracts  from  the  Cal- 
cutta paper,  which  i«  edited  by  a  native  named 
Baboo  Krishna  Mohana  Banerjea,  who  thus 
declares  himself: — 

"  We  hare  perceived  Hindooism  is  folly,  and  we 
spjak  against  it  If  we  be  not  convinced  of.  the 
trtitb  of  Christianity,  we  cannot  possibly  do  it  any 
mischief ;  for  we  axe  only  clearing  the  obstacles  th  it 
lie  io  the  way  of  its  propagation,  and  preparing  the 
mind  to  receive  it  it  true. 

"  A  reverend  gentleman  of  the  Presbyterian  sect, 
has  undertaken  this  task  of  unfolding  to  as  the  nature 
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ef  this  sat  of  doctrines.  We  attend  Mm  every  Thurs- 
day evening,  and  avail  ourselves  of  his  benevolent 
services  -with  feelings  of  thankfulness  Whether  we 
shall  be  convinced  of  all  that  he  says  or  not,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  predict  at  present  We  have 
entered  into  the  inquiry  with  a  sincere  love  of  truth ; 
and  this  is  all  we  could  do.  Conviction  depends  not 
on  the  will;  one  cannot  at  his  own  pleasure  feel  a 
certain  truth,  although  he  may  pretend  to  do  so. 
Itefore  we  are  settled  respecting  it,  we  will  not  be  so 
fthort-sighted  as  to  be  hostile  to  it." 

Again,  referring  to  the  Hindoo  religion,  he 
•ays : — 

"  Then  let  the  fanatic  and  the  bigot  bewail  in 
silence  the  fate  of  their  religion.  The  liberal,  al- 
though now  persecuted  by  the  brutal  tyranny  of 
priestcraft,  will  soon  have  occasion  to  seal  his  triumph 
in  the  overthrow  of  ignorance.  Proud  shall  we  be 
of  such  a  day  ;  and  all  the  pains,  all  the  troubles  we 
are  at  present  undergoing,  will  be  lost  in  the  high 
satisfaction  we  shall  feel  at  the  triumph  of  knowledge 
over  ignorance ;  of  civilisation  over  barbarism  j  and 
of  truth  over  falsehood." 

Such  language  as  this  makes  us  yearn  for  the 
day  when  the  cause  of  truth  shall  be  so  advanced 
in  England,  as  to  permit  its  advocates  to  become 
missionaries  in  every  part  of  the  world.  This 
noble-minded  Hindoo  and  his  parry  have  thrown 
off*  the  trammels  of  one  superstition ;  hut  it  ap- 
pears highly  doubtful  whether  their  limited 
knowledge  will  enable  them  to  cast  aside  all 
"mystery  and  mixture  of  error,"  and  seize 
upon  such  principles  alone  as  will  lead  to  uni- 
versal union.  The  tenor  of  their  words  seems 
to  import,  that  they  have  ribt  as  yet  "perceived 
the  true  basis  upon  which  society  must  be  built, 
and  therefore  we  dread  that  the  tragic  scenes, 
enacted  in  Europe  during  the  last  1800  years, 
may  be  repeated  in  the  eastern  continent. 

Friends  of  peace  and  union  in  England !  re- 
double your  exertions  at  home,  that  ye  may  have 
the  greater  chance  of  averting  this  dire  calamity 
from  millions  of  your  fellow-creatures  in  distant 
regions. 

[Further  Extracts  from  both  Pubtkatiom  will 
be  given  next  week,'] 


sures  being  proposed  to  relieve  the  working  classes 
from  the  poverty  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  them, 
and  we  trust  their  hope  will  not  be  disappointed. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 
\\  e  have  increased  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
present  number  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  of  our 
subscribers,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  enlarge  the  paper ;  we  are,  however,  de- 
sirous that  our  readers  should  appreciate  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  pages  written  solely  to  devehpe 
the  most  important  truths,  to  be  speedily  made  appli* 
cable  to  the  general  amelioration  of  society  in  this 
and  in  every  other  country ;  and  those  works  which 
are  written  chiefly  to  amuse  and  occupy  time,  which 
the  parties  know  not  how  better  to  employ.  Qu  auty 
and  not  ooahtity  b  the  object  at  which  we  aim. 


THE   CONGRESS. 

Tmb  approaching  Congress  of  Delegates  from  the 
Co-operative  Societies,  engages  the  attention  of  the 
more  Intelligent  and  Well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  in  an  eminent  degree ;  they  look  forward  to 
it  with  expectation  of  some  superior  practical 


INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  21. 
We  are  to  give  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,"  upon  those  sujpects 
which  are  now  the  most  important  for  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

In  our  first  number  we  made  a  promise  to  ex- 
plain the  most  useful  knowledge  that  can  now 
be  given  to  the  public.  This  knowledge  we 
stated  to  be,  first,  "  That  which  developes  the 
means  by  which  the  perturbed  spirits,  engen- 
dered by  the  erroneous  notions  transmitted  to  us 
through  the  less  experienced  ages  of  human  ex- 
istence, shall  be  calmed;  enlightened  through 
the  medium  of  undeniable  general  facts,  and 
thus  made  to  understand  their  true  interest,  and 
be  induced  to  act  in  perfect  obedience  to  it" 

These  perturbed  spirits  are  men  who  generally 
possess  strong  powers,  physical  or  intellectual, 
or  both,  by  the  perversion  of  which,  under  the 
present  system  of  error,  they  are  forced  to  he- 
come  the  firebrands  of  society ;  whereas,  by  the 
proper  application  of  these  powers,  they  might 
be  rendered  highly  valuable  to  their  fellow-men, 
and  become,  not  as  we  find  them  now,  the  leaders 
of  factions,  parties,  and  sects,  but  the  guides  of 
the  human  race  to  permanent  happiness  and 
well-being.  The  unavoidable  consequence  of 
this  mis-direction  of  their  powers  is,  unceasing 
division  and  contention  among  all  nations,  tribes 
and  people,  and  between  the  individuals  of  each 
sect  and  faction. 

This  evil,  now  so  prominent  wherever  man  is 
found,  is  to  be  remedied  solely  by  the  same  na- 
tural means  that  can  alone  effectually  overcome 
all  other  evils,  that  is,  by  removing  the  CAUSE 
which  engenders  it 

The  cause  why  these  perturbed  spirits  now 
exist  is,  that  they  have  been  forced  to  imbibe 
from  infancy  erroneous  notions  regarding  them* 
selves  and  human  nature  generally;  and  the 
only  method  of  withdrawing  this  fruitful  source 
of  evil,  is  to  replace  these  notions  with  real 
knowledge  as  to  what  manner  of  being  man 
really  is,  and  to  show  clearly  how  the  individual 
character  is  formed,  as  well  as  the  character  of, 
nations. 

"Now,  by  a  minute  investigation  of  facts,  we 
find  that  children  are,  without  exception,  passive, 
yet  wonderfully  constituted  compounds,  which 
are  capable  of  receiving  m<firidna%  and  collec- 
tively, any  character  whatever.  The  same  child 
might  be  rendered,  by  different  treatment,  a 
savage  or  civilized  human  being,  intelligent  or 
ignorant,  virtuous  or  vicious.  Let  him  live, 
while  an  infant,  among  the  tribes  of  North 
America,  and  he  would  be  a  North  American 
Indian  in  all  his  habits,  thoughts,  and  feelings. 
On  the  other  hand,  carry  him  among  the  re- 
fined circles  of  European  society,  and  his  habits, 
thoughts,  and  feeling,  will  receive  a  totally 


different  colour.  Place  him,  from  birth,  among 
the  Esquimaux,  and  he  would  be  profoundly 
ignorant;  or,  among  highly*  informed  people, 
and  he  could  not  fail  to  be,  in  some  measure, 
intelligent  Show  him  nothing  but  virtuous 
examples,  and  he  would  be  virtuous;  expose 
him  continually  to  vice,  and  he  would  infallibly 
be  vicious.  This  appears  a  principle  sufficiently 
simple  in  itself;  hut  if  brought  into  every-day 
practice,  what  ffigantic  results  would  it  not 
effect  For  the  Knowledge  thus  obtained  would 
lead  all  who  possess  it,  to  make  due  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  sentiments  and  manners, 
not  only  among  their  friends  and  countrymen, 
but  also  among  the  inhabitants  of  every  region 
of  the  earth,  even  including  their  enemies. 

With  this  insight  into  the  formation  of  the 
human  character,  there  is  no  conceivable  fbun  • 
dation  for  private  displeasure  or  public  enmity. 
Say,  if  it  be  within  the  sphere  of  possibility,  that 
children  can  be  trained  to  attain  this  knowledge, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  feelings  of  enmity 
towards  a  single  human  creature?  TTie  child 
who  from  infancy  shall  be  rationally  instructed 
in  accordance  with  this  principle,  will  readily 
discover  and  trace  whenoe  the  opinions  and  habita 
of  his  associates  have  arisen,  and  why  they  pos- 
sess them.  At  the  same  time  he  wUl  forcibly 
see  the  injustice  of  being  angry  with  an  indi- 
vidual for  possessing  qualities  which,  as  a  passive 
being  during  the  formation  of  those  qualities,  he 
had  not  the  means  of  preventing.  Instead  of 
anger  or  displeasure  being  generated  in  his 
mind,  commiseration  and  pity  will  be  produced, 
for  those  individuals  who  possess  either  habits 
or  sentiments,  which  appear  to  him  to  be  de- 
structive of  their  own  comfort,  pleasure,  or 
happiness;  and  will  produce  est  his  far*  a  desire 
to  remove  those  causes  of  distress,  that  his  own 
feelings  of  commiseration  and  pity  may  he  also 
removed.  The  pleasure  which  he  cannot  avoid 
experiencing  by  this  mode  of  conduct,  will  like- 
wise stimulate  him  to  tike  moat  active  endeavour* 
to  withdraw  those  circumstances  which  surround 
any  part  of  mankind  with  causes  of  misery,  and 
to  replace  them  with  others,  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  happiness,  He  will  then  also 
strongly  entertain  the  desire  *  to  do  good  to«tf 
men,  and  even  those  who  think  themselves  his. 
enemies. 

The  knowledge  that  man  forms  not  his  own  cha- 
racter becomes,  by  extracting  the  very  seeds  of 
bitterness  from  within  him,  the  only  possible 
source  of  universal  charity,  good  will,  and  affec- 
tion, among  men.  Nor  is  it  competent  only  to 
insure  these  virtues  when  it  shall  he  taught  to  chil- 
dren from  infancy,  for  although  previously  formed 
habita  and  feelings  may  strongly  influence  those 
of  maturer  age,  yet  if  the  principle  be  placed 
before  them  in  a  proper  spirit  and  manner,  it 
will  gradually  acquire  such  power  over  them,  as 
to  extinguish  in  their  breast  all  angry  emotion*. 

This,  then,  is  the  knowledge  which  we  first 
desire  widely  to  disseminate,  that  it  may  oafcn 
the  perturbed  minds  of  those  who,  seeing  and 
feeling  the  existing  evils  in  society,  without 
being  able  to  trace  them  to  their  true  origin, 
or  to  discover  the  only  remedy  for  them,  are 
ready  to  commit  acts  of  violence.  Let  us  also, 
by  pointing  out  the  enormity  of  these  evils, 
and  suggesting  a  pacific  but  effectual  remedy, 
arouse  those  to  exertion  for  their  removal  w-ho 
have  hitherto  been  sunk  in  hopeless  mdifierence 
or  apathy ;  for  it  is  this  apathy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  violence  on  the  other,  which  now  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  general  amelioration  and  im- 
provement of  society,  not  only  in  the  British 
empire,  but  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESS. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Mowing  is  a  Copy 
of  the  Circular  sent  to  each  member  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  inviting  them  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  ensuing  Congress  of  Delegates  from 
the  Co-operative  Societies : — 

"  Some  time  ago,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Homo  Department,  expressed  a 
strong  desire  that  "  the  Working  Classes  would  take 
their  own  affairs  into  their  own  hands/'  as  he  found 
Government  coold  do  little  to  relieve  mem  from  their 
increasing  pecuniary  difficulties. 

"  We,  the  peaceably  disposed  of  this  Class,  have 
taken  this  statement  into  serious  consideration,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  real  position  of  the 
Working  Class,  under  the  extraordinary  changes 
which  have  latterly  taken  place,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  they  have  been  gradually  sinking  into  a 
state  of  wretchedness  and  degradation,  formerly  un- 
known to  any  class  in  the  British  Empire ;  indeed,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  their  present  condition  is  not 
woise  than  any  slavery  now  in  existence. 

"  We  blame  no  parties  for  this  change  in  our  con- 
dition ;  but  believe  it  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  the 
onward  progress  of  society,  and  that  we,  as  well  as 
all  other  classes,  shall  be  ultimately  benefitted  by  the 
very  means  which  have  produced  the  severe  distress 
which  we  now  experience. 

"  It  appears,  then,  to  us,  alter  having  given  deep 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  we  have  discovered  the 
mode  by  which  we  can  be  relieved  from  our  difficul- 
ties, without  violence  on  our  part,  or  without  the 
present  organization  of  society  being  prematurely 
altered ;  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  which  would  be, 
to  advance  the  combined  interests  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, not  excepting  any  portion  of  it. 

"•  'To promote  these  measures  of  relief  now  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  save  us  from  starvation  in  the 
midst  of  means ;  to  obtain  not  only  necessaries,  but 
tptilVtfffa  foaiete  haaaheea  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Co-opeiauve 
Societies,  which  have  now  gained  considerable  expe- 
rience as  to  the  means  of  effecting  their  objects. 
Defegases  from  the  Societies  have  already  met  twice 
in  half-yearly  Congress,  the  first  having  been  held  at 
Manchester,  the  second  at  Birmingham. 

"  The  third  Congress  will  be  held  in  London,  and 
commence  its  sittings  on  Monday,  23d  April,  and 
continue  for  the  four  following  days,  beginning  busi- 
ness each  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  The  place  of 
meeting  wiU  be  the  Institution  of  the  Intelligent  and 
weU -disposed  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  Liverpool 
Street,  King's  Cross,  New  Road. 

•'During  these  Meetings,  it  is  expected  that  much 
useful  information  relative  to  the  means  to  be  adopted 
in  order  to  obtain  immediate  and  permanent  relief 
for  the  Working  Classes,  will  be  elicited  by  plain 
practical  men,  who  have  the  peace,  order,  and  im- 
provement of  society  solely  in  view. 

"  Yon  are  therefore  respectfully  invited  to  attend, 
to  witness  the  proceedings,  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  you  may  support  or  oppose  the  me*» 
sons  proposed,  as  they  may  appear  to  deserve. 

°  Signed  on  behalf,  and  by  order  of  the  Commit* 
tee  appointed,  by  the  various  Metropolitan 
Co-operatne. Societies, 

'«  J.  D.  STYLES,  Secretary." 

r  Boom,  April  10th,  1632. 


ON  THE  PLEASURE  TO  BE  DERIVED 
FROM  KNOWLEDGE. 

We  have  great  satisfaction  in  extracting  the  fol- 
lowing plain  precept  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
acquirement  of  Knowledge,  from  a  "  Discourse 
on  the  Objects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of 
Science,"  being  the  "Prefiminary  Treatise  "  to 
the  valuable  works  on  Science  and  General  In- 
formation, published  by  the  Society  tor  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge.  We  have  more 
gratification  in  doing  so,  from  the  presumption 


that  the  Treatise  was  probably  written  bv  a  man 
who,  in  our  estimation,  forms  a  sort  pi  fancied 
connecting  link  between  the  present  system  of 
society,  and  that  which  we  now  advocate.  We 
had  many  extracts  to  make ;  but  at  present  for 
want  of  room  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
following. 

"  Lend  but  a  patient  attention  to  the  principles  ex- 
plained ;  and,  giving  us  credit  for  stating  nothing 
which  has  not  some  practical  use  belonging  to  it,  or 
some  important  doctrine  connected  with  it,  jou  will 
soqn  perceive  t^e,  value  of  the  lessons  you  are  learn- 
ing, and  begin  to  interest  yourselves  in  comprehending 
and  recollecting  them." 

We  trust  that  the  efforts  of  the  author  and  his 
fellow  labourers,  added  to  the  irresistible  force 
and  progress  of  Truth,  will  ere  long  contribute 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  minds  of  readers  of 
aH  descriptions ;  and  thus  assist  in  preventing 
the  continuance  of  the  prejudices,  which  now  so 
unfortunately  affect  society.  While  we  are  upon 
this  subject,  we  recommend  to  our  friends  tne 
perusal  of  the  works  published  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  many  of  which  are  remark- 
able for  their  cheapness,  cleverness,  and  per- 
spicuity :  they  will  then  find  what  rapid  strides 
science  has  made  within  so  short  a  period ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  human  mud  generally, 
is  grossly  ignorant  of  the  most  important  laws  of 
its  nature,  and  the  rules  for  its  best  guidance  and 
direction." 


PUBLIC  PROCEEDINGS 

AT    OUE   INSTITUTION,     IN    GRAy's-INN   ROAD, 
ON    SUNDAY    LAST. 

In  the  morning,  soon  after  eleven,  Mr.  Owen 
commenced  his  lecture,  before  a  numerous  and 
respectable  auditory  of  both  sexes.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  lecture  was  a  comment  on  the 
leading  article  of  "  The  Crisis,"  of  last  week. 
Several  letters  were  read.  One  contained  a  very 
able .  article  on  some  of  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  advocates  of  "  The  New  System  of 
Society"  and -its  opponents;  Others  were  com* 
munications  from  pareirts,  who  wished  their 
children  to  he  registered  for  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  institution.  Notice  was  given, 
that  the  Rev.  Thomas  M acconnell  would  de- 
liver a  lecture  in  the  Institution,  on  Good  Friday 
morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  "  On  the  morality  of 
Mr.  Owen's  System,"  to  which  lecture  the  ad- 
mission would  be  free ;  and  that  on  the  same 
evening  at  seven,  the  discussion  on  "  Human 
Responsibility,"  would  he  resumed — admission 
gratuitous.  In  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  large 
lecture-room  was  crowded  by  both  sexes,  although 
all  but  the  members  paid  for  admission.  The 
subject  of  Mr.  Owen's  lecture  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  morning,  and  so  clear  and  self- 
evident  were  his  doctrines,  that  no  discussion 
arose  out  of  any  difference  of  opinion  in  his 
mixed  auditory  upon  thenvat  either  time.  The 
notices  of  the  morning  were  repeated,  and  in 
the  morning  anfl  evening  there  was  good  sacred, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

A  Member. 


TO  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSE8. 

[prom  a  correspondent*] 
At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  all  classes  of 
society  are  complaining  of  anxiety  or  distress,  and 
are  filled  with  gloomy  forebodings ;  being  apprehen- 
sive of  some  gradual  advancing  inevitable  evil,  which 
every  one  anticipates,  but  knows  not  how  or  when  it 
will  happen ;  when  many  are  taking  precautionary 


measures  to  guard  against,  or  to  obviate  this  inde- 
scribable something — this  change  or  "crisis" — it 
surely  becomes  necessary  for  the  Industrious  Classes 
to  watch  it  with  a  providential  eye,  as  well  as  their 
more  affluent  brethren  ;  brethren  !  1  did  1  say  % — I 
am  afraid  the  term  has  become  nearly  obsolete — it 
will  be  revived  in  happier  and  brighter  days  to  come. 
The  Industrious  Classes  at  present,  therefore,  must 
look  to  themselves  for  any  assistance  they  may  re- 
quire ;  and  this  they  may  do.  While  the  wealthy  are 
hoarding  their  glittering  dust,  and  others  tired  of 
their  burthens  are  expatriating  themselves  to  other 
regions  j  you  must  not  be  idle,  you  must  have  your 
remedy  also:  you  musjt  remember  that  all  wealth 
springs  from  labour  and  knowledge.  Gold,  all-power- 
ful as  it  is  called,  can  neither  feed,  clothe,  nor  lodge 
the  possessors  of  it  without  your  labour — hence  labour 
is  the  only  true  wealth ;.  nothing  is  produced  without  it. 
— Now  my  friends,  the  question  that  arises  from  this 
proposition  is,  how  is  it  then,  that  those  who  possess 
this  wealth  in  the  greatest  superabundance  are  so 
badly  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — it  is 
because  a  proper  direction  has  not  been  given  to  your 
producing  powers.  Let  us  calmly  reason  upon  this 
anomaly  of  the  producers  of  wealth  being  most  in 
need  of  that  which  they  produce :  let  us  trace  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  which  merely  requires  a  little 
examination  to  make  it  apparent  to  you,  and  then  it 
will  rest  with  yourselves  to  say  whether  poverty  shall 
continue,  or  cease  for  ever. 

First,  then,  the  majority  of  you  are  in  distress  for 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Who  are  the  produ- 
cers of  these  necessaries  1  Yourselves.  A.  can  grow 
more  corn  than  he  can  consume  ;  B.  can  make  more 
shoes  than  he  can  wear ;  C.  can  make  more  clothes 
than  he  has  need  of;  and  1  might  go  on  enumerating 
a  thousand  different  persons  similarly  circumstanced, 
all  producing  more  than  they  can  consume  : — thus 
you  perceive,  that  it  does  not  arise  from  any  scarcity 
of  these  necessaries  that  you  are  unable  to  procure 
them,  but  merely  from  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  obtaining  them.  Hitherto  the  non- 
producer,  or  the  monied  man,  has  been  the  general 
receiver  of  your  produce,  and  he  has  retailed  this 
produce  amongst  you,  always  retaining  a  part  of  the 
produce  for  himself  in  every  transaction,  say  one- 
tenth  part  as  an  average.  Now  suppose  A.  wants  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  B.  requires  a  bushel  of  wheat : — 
they  apply  to  some  third  party  to  procure  what  they 
want;  but  in  so  doing,  they  pay  much  more  than 
they  would  have  done  had  they  ttansacted  the  busi- 
ness with  each  other,  and  in  ten  of  these  exchanges 
the  non-producer  procures  for  himself  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Besides  this  loss  to  your- 
selves, you  are  obliged  to  supply  him  with  gold  or 
silver  for  what  you  require ',  and  as  there  is  more 
produce  than  gold  and  silver,  you  have  to  make  a 
great  sacrifice  in  the  value  of  your  produce  to  obtain 
these  metals.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  could  A.t  B.t 
C,  &c,  see  and  communicate  their  respective  wants 
to  each  other,  they  would  most  gladly  exchange  their 
surplus  produce  without  the  intervention  of  the  mo- 
nied man ;  and  as  he  can  no  more  exist  upon  his 
§old,  than  you  can  exist  upon  your  individual  pro- 
uction,  he  would  be  obliged  to  bring  his  gold  to  you 
in  fair  exchange  for  your  produce ;  and  he  would  be 
most  happy  to  part  with  it  in  much  larger  proportions 
than  he  does  at  present : — for  remember,  by  producer 
exchanging  with  producer,  you  can  obtain  every  ne- 
cessary of  life  without  him,  but  he  cannot  exist 
without  you. 

One  of  our  talented  friends  inquires,  "  What  if  the 
labourers  should  form  a  league  to  employ  one  another, 
and  to  work  for  themselves  V*  Nothing  would  be 
more  easy  if  they  were  united,  firm  and  intelligent* 
The  rich  would  then  discover  that  they  themselves 
were  the  poor,  the  dependent,  and  the  inferior  classes 
of  society,  and  not  those  who  are  now  so  designated. 
But  you  say*  how  are  A.,  B.t  C,  &c.  to  bring  about 
this  desirable  operation  \  the  answer  is  a  very  plain 
one. — Let  a  place  be  selected  where  articles  of  every 
kind  may  be  deposited,  and  where  parties  may  with 
the  least  inconvenience  and  under  equitable  arrange- 
ments, make  their  required  exchanges : — your  end  is 
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then  accomplished,  and  you  may  bid  a  bog  farewell 
to  poverty  and  distress.  Now,  my  friends,  such  a 
receptacle  is  being  prepared  for  snch  of  you  as  are 
desirous  of  becoming  members,  or  associating  under 
the  superintendence  of  your  sincere  friend,  ■  Robert 
Owsn,  at  the  Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes 
for  removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty  by  Education 
and  beneficial  Employment — here  an  equitable  e*- 
ehange  of  labour  for  labour  will  be  established  for 
Provisions,  Clothing,  and  Articles  of  all  kinds  in 
general  consumption^'  and  here  will  be  your  safe- 
guard against  any  dreaded  change  or  crisis — you  have 
only  to  be  true  to  yourselves  and  evil  cannot  reach 
you — let  your  motto  be,  each  fir  mil,  and  all  fir  each. 
In  my  next  I  will  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject, 
which  I  trust  will  be  the  means  of  delivering  you 
from  the  oppression  of  ruinous  competition. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

C. 


MISNOMERS. 

It  has  arisen  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  that 
many  names  have  acquired  a  meaning  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  or  words. 
Thus,  we  have  "a  good  education/*  meaning  that 
we  know  a  great  deal  that  is  useless,  and  have  learnt 
to  despise  that  which  is  useful ;  ••  a  good  marriage," 
meaning  that  the  parties-  have  gained  a  great  dell  of 
wealth,  and  very  Utile  happiness  •/'  "  good  society," 
meaning  that  among  certain  circles  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  ceremony  and  very  little  social  enjoyment. 

If  these  are  not  the  actual  readings  of  the  above 
terms  in  opposition  to  their  true  meanings,  we  leave 
it  to  the  candour  of  our  readers  to  determine.  Now, 
as  nothing  tends  so  much  to  the  developement  of 
truth,  as  to  make  use  of  precise  terms,  jsnd  to  have 
their  meanings  fully  recognized,  wepropise,  as  op- 
portunity oners,  to  give  the  true  reading  of  all  those 
doubtful  terms  which  every  body  uses,  and  yet  in 
the  mouth  of  each  take  a  different  colour.  As  there 
can  be  but  one  meaning,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  the  thousand  must  be  wrong.  What 
chance,  then,  is  there  for  consistency  of  action  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  social  machine  1  and  it 
is  this  inconsistency  which  seems  about  to  consum- 
mate its  ruin.  We  do.not  wish  to  withdraw  our  sup- 
port, without  giving  (unlike  the  blind  calculators  of 
profit  and  loss)  two  in  return ;  so  that  in  no  way 
shall  we  be  entitled  to  that  invidious  appellation, 
u  levellers." 

And  first,  as  to  that  important  and  comprehensive 
term,  "  a  good  education."  We  have  said  that  the 
dictionary  of  the  world,  and  more  particularly  that 
portion  of  the  world,  known  by  the  name  of  the  beau 
numde,  renders  it  thus  : — "  the  acquisition  of  a  great 
deal  which  is  useless,  and  learning  to  despise  that 
which  is  useful."  Let  us  make  good  our  assertion, 
by  examining  the  consistent  parts  of  this  same  popu- 
lar "good  education." 

The  helpless  scions  of  rank  and  wealth,  after 
having  been  consigned  during  the  first  years  of  their 
infancy  to  ignorant  nurses,  and  the  dull  monotony  of 
their  dominions,  are  handed  over,  enfeebled  in  body 
and  mind,  to  some  highly  favoured  individual,  or  in- 
dividuals, in  order  to  be  instructed.  In  what  t  Not 
in  the  saving  knowledge  which  shall  render  them 
useful  to  themselves  and  others — not  in  the  graces  of 
mind  and  spirit,  which  would  be  continual  ornaments 
about  their  person — not  in  those  just  opinions  of 
themselves,  which  alone  can  render  them  superior 
bjings; — but  in  obsolete  languages,  abstract  sciences, 
and  subordinate  accomplishments;  pursuits  which, 
considered  separately,  are  sufficiently  useful  in  them- 
selves, but  which,  when  rendered  the  sole  objects 
and  employment  of  life,  are  totally  unworthy  the 
dignity  of  men  and  women.  And  the  tastes  which 
are  formed  for  the  pupils  at  the  generality  of  schools 
and  universities,  abide  with  them  during  life.  The 
aeeds  there  sown  we  see  spring  up  in  the  shape  of 
fashionable  follies,  and  but  too  frequently  fashion- 
able vices.  The  gamester,  the  spendthrift,  the  cox- 
comb, the  despised  wife,  and  the  ignorant  mother, 


are  characters  emanating  daily  from  these  fountain 
heads  of  light  and  knowledge.  ... 

We  sneak  this  not  in  dension,  but  hi  sorrow ; .  for 
having  the  good  of  every  class  in  society  at  heart,  we 
hope,  by  pointing  out  the  fallacies  of  the  present  sys- 
.Jsm,  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  now  stand  in  the 
way  of  justice  being  done,  in  the  matter  of  his  educa- 
tion, to  the  peer  as  well  as  the  pauper,  conceiving 
that  both  have  been  nearly  equally  sinned  against. , 

If  there  be  little  that  is  really  useful  taujrht  to  our 
young  fashionables  at  schools  and  universities,  there 
is  much  that  is  absolutely  injurious  and  degra- 
ding communicated  to  their  characters,  upon  tlfetr 
introduction  into  the  great  world.  They  are  literally 
taught  to  think,  that  in  proportion  as  they  are  depen- 
dant upon  others,  they  are  worthy  of  consideration 
and  regard.  To  use  theb  limbs,  even  in  the  manner 
and  degree  necessary  to  secure  good  health  and 
cheerful  spirits,  is  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour 
against  the  established  rules  of  civilized  society.  In 
China,  they  cramp  the  feet  of  the  ladies,  by  band- 
aging them  from  childhood.  In  England  they  do 
the  same,  by  means  of  the  iron  fetters  of  custom  and 
etiquette,  and  any  impartial  observer  will  discover 
how  wide  the  difference  1  In  a  word,  the  votaries  of 
fashion  spend  their  days  in  idleness  and  their  nights 
in  dissipation ;  or,  at  least,  in  endeavouring  to  drive 
away  the  ennui  cccasiooed  by  their  inanity  during 
the  hours  of  light.  One  might  imagine,  in  fact,  that 
they  partook  of  the  nature  of  those  existences,  which 
do  not  acquire  their  full  powers  but  with  the  return 
of  darkness. 

A 11  this,  it  must  be  apparent,  instead  of  ennobling, 
is  in  tiuth,  derogatory  to  their  characters  as  human 
beings.  Tne  fashionable  world  mistake  their  mark. 
Distinction  is  their  darling  object ;  but  they  seek  for 
it  in  a  wrong  direction,  unless  truly  they  mean  to  gain 
it  on  account  of  superlative  feebleness  of  body  and  im- 
beoi litjrof  mind ;  for  what  distraction  can  be  so  noble 
as  <hat  arising  from  superiority  of  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  powers—that  sunarmrity  which  would  en- 
able them  to  discover,  ana  to  grasp  the  means  by 
which  they,  might  contribute  in  the  greatest  degree  to 
the  interest*  or  society  I  Can  they  believe  that  the 
end  of  their  existence  is  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  eat,  to 
drink,  and  to  exercise  dominion  over  otliers  1  Forbid 
it  common  sense !  Man  hat  nobler  objects  in  life, 
and  more  exalted  means  of  obtaining  happiness.  Ue 
cannot  be  a  truly  happy,  without  being  a  truly 
useful,  being;  and  it  is  for  this,reasen  that  we 
would  exactly  reverse  the  present  reading  of  the 
term,  "  a  good  education,"  and  say,  that  it  means 
4 '  the  acquisition  of  all  that  is  useful,  and  learning  to 
set  no  value  upon  that  which  is  useless." 

But  these  terms  again  may  be  apprehended  in 
various  ways,  and  we  must  shortly  explain  ourselves. 

By  useful,  we  mean  all  that  can,  in  any  way,  con- 
tribute to  the  benefit  or  improvement  of  the  human 
race;  and  by  useless,  all  that  is  opposed  to  this  object. 

Genuine  refinement  in  mind  and  manners  we  con- 
ceive to  be  highly  useful,  and  therefore  would  rejoice 
to  see  it  diffused  over  every  class  in  society ;  but  as 
all  (to  use  a  familiar  eipressioo)  "  is  not  gold  thai 
glitters,"  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  the 
tinsel  of  the  fashionable  world  is  the  precious  metal 
we  are  in  search  oi  No!  that  which  alone  ought 
to  pass  current  is  sterling  worth,  possessing  that 
native  polish  which  is  the  attribute  of  a  truly  refined 
mind,  refined  by  the  purifying  influence  of  true  know- 
ledge. Do  the  rich  possess  this  any  more  than  the 
poor?  E.  N. 

[TO   BE   COttTllCPttP.] 


Notice  to  Correspondents  and  the  Public. 

Several  very  interesting  and  valuable  communications 
have  been  received,  and  will  be  used  as  early  as 
our  plan  will  admit ;  but  our  course  being  entirely 
a  new  one,  we  have,  in  consequence,  to  request 
our  Correspondents'  patience  and  forbearance. 
We  believe  we  shall  soon  be  induced  by  the  en- 
couragement  already  received  and  promised,  to  com- 
mence a  Weekly  Newspaper.   The  two  next  weeks' 
papers  will  be  printed  eacn  on  a  full  sheet,  in  orler 
to  communioate  the  proceedings  of  Congress. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We  are  compelled  for  want  of  room  to  put  out 
several  Advertisements. 

THE   THIRD    CONGRESS    OF    DELE- 

J-  GATES  from  the  CO  OPERATIVE  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND,  will  be 
held  at  the  insfketlou  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  Gray's- 
Ino  Road,  near  King's  Cross,  daring  the  Easter  week. 
First  Public  Meeting,  Monday,  tM  April,  at  12  o'clock ; 
Second  Public  Meeting,  Wednesday,  ttth,  nt  same  home. 
Many  distinguished  characters  and  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  Invited  to  attend.  The  Chair 
will  be  taken  during  the  week  by  Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  and 
the  Rev.  Arthur  S.  wade.  D.D.;  and  the  Progress  of  Co 
Operation  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  fully  developed 
at  the  above  Meetings.  The  business  of  the  Congress  will 
terminate  by  a  Social  Festival,  on  Friday  evening,  27th 

April,  at  8U  o'clock. 

BRITISH    COLLEGE    OP    HEALTH,   NEW   ROAD, 

KING'8-CR088,  LONDON. 
lif  R.  MORISON,  the  President,  and  Mr.. 
1JM-  MOAT,  the  Vice  President,  in  conjunction  with  nil 
the  Honorary  Members,  and  Country  Agents  of  the  British 
College  of  Health,  being  now  fully  borne  out  with  the  con- 
viction, approbation,  and  indubitable  proofs  of  upwards  of 
200,000  individuals  (who  have  been  thrown  aside  by  the 
Faculty,  and  out  of  the  Hospitals,  as  incurable)  having 
been  restored  to  sennd  health  by  the  "  Universal  Medi- 
cines;" with  all  tab)  incontrovertible  mass  of  evidence  in 
support  of  the  Hygeian  Theory  and  Practice,  which  chal- 
lenges the  controversy  of  the  whole  body  of  Medkiata  under 
the  old  system  to  subvert,  they,  the  heads  of  the  College, 
hesitate  not  to  declare,  in  the  face  of  the  Faculty,  that  this 
new  light  must  completely  change  the  whole  course  of  the 
Materia  Median,  and  introduce  a  new  era,  in  the  science  of 
phytic :  that,  in  tact,  mankind  will  be  taught  in  future,  a 
new  and  certain  mode  of  investigating  the  nature  and  cause 
of  Diseases  In  general,  and  possess  a  certain  and  harmless 
mode  of  core,  making  every  individual  his  own  efficient 
doctor.  In  confirmation  of  what  js  here  asserted,  the  Heads 
of  the  College  mean  to  insert*  in  this  paper,  n  cnutlnneJ 
seriei  of  new  eases,  from  Individuals  giving  their  names, 
residences,  and  dates  of  time  of  core,  all  of  which  have 
been  voluntarily  given,  and  ascertainable  as  to  the  facta,  by 
lnejuiry. 

CURB  OF  A  VIOLENT  SCORBUTIC  AFFECTION. 

To  1.  Hall,  P,  H.  8.  Sootrsba. 

Sm,~To yeur  worthy  Agent*  Mr.  Elliott,  nf  goufhnmnsnn, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  remarkable  Benefit  I  have  received, 
for  it  was  at  hU  earnest  recommendation  that  1  was  in* 
daced  to  take  Mr.  Morison's  Medicines,  and  I  am  now  de- 
sirous of  having  my  cure  made  known,  that  others  assy  de» 
rive  a  similar  bene  At*  I  have  been  the  subject  of  scorbutic 
sores  all  over  my  body,  some  of  which  were  the  sice  of  half- 
a -crown,  and  half  an  Inch  in  depth. 

I  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  stick  to  enable  me  to 
walk,  and  1  might  have  continued  in  this  deplorable  state 
for  years  longer  had  it  nut  been  for  Mr.  Morison's  Medi- 
cines, which  have  now  cured  me.  Believe  me,  Sir,  I  feel 
ho  little  gratification  iu  making  mis  acknowledgment. 

Your  moat  bumble  servant, 
Cadenham,  near  Southampton,         TIOBBRT  VIBNEY. 
July  6th,  1891. 

The  '*  Vegetable  Universal  Medicines"  are  to  be  had  at 
the  College,  New-Road,  King's-Cross,  London;  at  the 
Surrey  Branch,  90,  Great  Surrey  street,  BlackfrUrs ;  at 
at  M.  Fiekl'a,  16,  Air-street,  Quadrant;  Mr.  Chapped1*, 
Roysf  pnrhan^e;  Mr.  Walker's,  Lamb's  Conduit  passage. 
Red  Lion-square;  Mr.  J.  Loft's,  M,  Mile  end-road:  Mr. 
BeaCctt's,  Covent  Garden-market ;  Mr.  H*ydon's,Flear-de- 
tis-cjMt  Norton  Falgate;  Mr.  Haslett's,  147,  RatctifTc 
HinjKway  ;  Messrs.  Norbory's,  Brentford ;  Mrs.  Stopping's, 
Clare-market;  Messrs.  Salmon's  Little  Bell  alley ;  Miss 
Varrall's,  24,  Lucaf-street,  Commercial- road ;  Mrs.  Beech, 
140,  Slttane  street,  Chelsea ;  Mr.  Chappie,  Royal  Library, 
Pall-mall ;  Mrs.  Clements,  12,  Bridge-street,  Soothwsrk ; 
Mr.  Wallis,  S,  Borough-road,  near  the  Obelisk ;  Mr.  &b> 
tlam,  4,  Boliohrokerow,  Walworth ;  Mr.  Pain,  64,  Jetinyn- 
street;  Mr.  Wood,  Hairdresser,  Richmond;  Mr.  Meyer,  S, 
May's-bulldinn,  Blackheath ;  Mr.  Griffiths,  Wood-wharf, 
Greenwich ;  Mr.  Benjamin  Pitt,  1,  Corf  wall-road,  Lam- 
beth ;  Mr.  J.  JDobton,  55,  Craven-street,  Strand ;  Mr.  Ottves} 
Bridge-street,  Vauxball;  Mr.  J.  Monk,  Bexley -heath :  Mr. 
T.  Stokes,  12,  8t.  Rooan's,  Dartford;  Mr.  CovmH,  2% 
Terrace,  Plrolieo;  Mr.  Parfitt,06,  Edgware-roud ;  Miss  C. 
Atkinson,  10,  Trinity  Grounds,  Deptfbrd;  and  at  our 
Agent's,  in  every  principal  town  In  Great  Britain,  the 
Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Malta,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  United  Sutes  of  America. 


Printed  fir,  and  published  by,  Uie  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  fir  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Gray's-Inn  Road,  King's  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub" 
Ushed  also  by  Strange,  Paternoster' Row  ;  Rerger,  Ho- 
tywett  Street;  Richardson,  Holborn;  and  Pvrkiss, 
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RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  subject  of  individual  responsibility,  or  ac- 
countability to  artificial,  in  opposition  to  nature's 
laws,  is  one,  in  this  crisis  in  human  affairs,  of  the 
deepest  mterestyo  mankind.  A  gentleman  of  good 
manners,  kind  feelings,  considerable  eloquence 
— -who  has  evidently  read  much,  and  reflected 
more— onThursday  evening  attended  our  lectures, 
some  weeks  since,  to  hear  what  we  and  our  coad- 
jutors had  to  say  in  favour  of  an  entire  Change  in 
the  whole  construction  of  human  affairs.  Admit- 
ting many,  if  not  all,  the  fundamental  principles 
en  which  we  propose  to  base^  the  new  construction 
of  society,  he  was  alarmed^  when  he  heard  the 
editor  say  that  the  notion  of  man's  responsibility 
to  man '8  laws,  made  in  ignorance  of,  and  in  op- 
position to  nature's  laws,  were  the  origin  whence 
proceeded  all  divisions  among  men,  all  unkind 
and  uncharitable  feelings,  all  prostitution  of  mind 
and  body,  all  robberies,  murders,  and  war — in 
short,  aU  crime  and  misery.  Hearing  this  de- 
nunciation, he  naturally  asked — "  If  this  kind  of 
accountability  is  to  be  now  destroyed — what  mo- 
tives will  you  substitute  in  the  New  State  of 
Society  of  sufficient  power  to  restrain  man  from 
bad  actions,  when  there  is  none  to  see  or  know 
what  he  is  doing  f" 

The  importance  of  the  question  all  must  admit, 
for  individual  accountability  is  indeed  the  corner 
stone  upon  which  the  present  edifice  of  society 
has  been  erected — withdraw  it,  and  the  whole 
fabric  tumbles  into  ruins.  All  who  reflect, 
therefore,  must  be  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth 
upon  this  subject.  Several  interesting  discussions 
have  already  taken  place  in  the  Great  Room  of 
the  Institution,  Gray  s  Inn  Road,  and  many  well- 
written  communications  have  been  sent  to  the 
Editor ;  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
■hall  appear  occasionally  in  the  Crisis — we  com- 
mence with  the  following : 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THB  CRISIS. 

Sir,  April  7th,  1832. 

From  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject  now 
aoder  discussion  at  the  Institution,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  friends  who  heard  the  following  essay 
read  there  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  instant,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  it  to  you  for  insertion  ;  trusting  that 
the  principle  of  action  indicated  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  immediately  derived  from  nature,  may  be 
as  widely  circulated  as  afterwards  duly  estimated :  for 
there  appears  no  hope  but  in  the  full  development  of 
this  principle  for  the  solid  foundation  of  man  s  happi- 


ness. Hitherto  society  has  been  conducted  upon  a 
contrary  notion,  in  opposition  to  nature  ;  and  the 
consequence  of  this  single  error  is  so  great,  that  upon 
examination  we  find  that  all  our  evils,  vice,  and  mi- 
sery, originate  solely  with,  or  exist  only  as  sanctioned 
by,  the  raise  principle  of  responsibility. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your's  most  respectfully, 

Responsibility. — We  are  endowed,  from  the  out- 
set of  existence,  with  a  principle  of  action — it  is  the 
desire  for  enjoyment.  The  objects  around  us  possess- 
ing more  or  less  attraction,  we  grasp  at  them  to  the 
utmost  of  infant  capability,  to  seek  that  good  which 
they  seem  to  promise :  those  objects  which  give  no 
pleasure  are  well  noted  in  our  minds,  and  those  which 
give  us  pain  or  displeasure  are  well  remembered. 
Such  is  the  original  principle  of  action  with  all  sen- 
tient beings — it  is  the  incipient  love  of  happiness. 
How  shall  man — who  has,  as  it  were,  all  nature 
given  into  his  hands — deal  with  this  principle  or  test 
of  action  1  He  has  but  three  modes  : — 1st.  To  let  it 
entirely  alone. — 2nd.  To  root  it  out  and  plant  an- 
other.— 3rd.  To  cherish,  guide,  and  bring  it  to  ma- 
turity. That  we  cannot  adopt  the  first  mode  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  experiments  of  an  early  age 
will,  if  unrestricted,  be  sure  to  bring  destruction  on 
itself  and  others ;  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  cir- 
cumstance which  confounded  the  ignorance  of  men. 
They  said  our  nature  was  bad  at  its  origin, — that  it 
delighted  in  injury  ;  and  the  superstitious  said,  "  yes : , 
we  are  born  with  a  blind  free  will,  that  acts  well  or  ill 
indifferently,  and  which  must  be  determined  by  re- 
wards and  punishments."  Thus  has  been  adopted  the 
second  mode  ;  and  in  lieu  Of  the  test  given  us  by  na- 
ture, whose  end  is,  under  proper  guidance,  the  rational 
enjoyment  and  perfect  happiness  of  the  individual,  we 
have  had  imposed  on  us,  by  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, the  test  of  responsibility. 

And  what  is  responsibility?  Is  it,  like  all  the 
known  laws  of  nature,  beautiful  in  simplicity,  and 
ever  consistent  1  or  is  it,  li]ce  all  the  other  impositions 
of  error,  conspicuous  only  for  inconsistency,  contra- 
diction, and  the  extensive  injury  produced  ?  Let  us 
examine  into  its  operations. — At  first  we  are  made  re- 
sponsible to  parents,  and  they,  by  turns  indulgent  and 
severe,  give  us  to  study  their  humours  and  commands 
instead  of  our  native  impulses.  Thus  we  become  mo- 
delled after  them ;  we  grow  cunning  and  false  in 
proportion  to  the  rewards  heaped  upon  us,  and,  as  far 
as  the  fear  of  punishment  affects  us,  we  grow  base. 
Always  aiming  at  the  knowledge  suited  to  our  age, 
we  are,  from  the  commencement,  restricted  in  our 
pursuits  ;  would  we  examine  the  objects  about  us, — 
no,  we  must  not,  for  fear  of  harm;  dainties  are 
brought  in  our  way,  and  we  must  not  eat  them  :   in 


short,  we  are  not  to  do  any  thing  we  would  do,  and 
we  ase  compelled  to  do  every  thing  we  would  not  do. 
Hence  the  rewards  and  punishments,  cunning,  false- 
hoods, and  servility.  After  a  while  another  sort  of 
responsibility  presents  itself :  that  due  to  the  instruc- 
tors of  learning.  We  may  expect  the  schoolmaster  to 
be  a  man  superior  in  temper  and  understanding  to  the 
generality  of  parents  ;  therefore  the  responsibility  ex- 
acted by  him  will  be  different  from  the  former  one. 
The  child  has  consequently — independent  of  his 
learning — a  new  study  of  opinion  ai)0  temper  before 
him :  at  home  he  must  conform  to  one  sort  of  respon- 
sibility, and  at  school  to  another.  Alas!  poor  child, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  that  he  gets  well  flogged  at  both 
places.  However,  the  child  or  man,  if  he  lives  long 
enough,  gets  over  his  school-days,  and  now  enters,  as 
they  say,  into  the  world.  What  there  awaits  him  ? 
Certainly  a  third  sort  of  responsibility :  he  hears  of 
acts  of  parliament,  statutes,  laws,  prisons,  treadmills, 
transportation,  and  hanging:  he  is  told,  moreover, 
that  in  London  at  least  one  person  in  every  three 
hundred  becomes  criminally  convicted.  Here,  then, 
is  a  more  awful  responsibility  than  the  other  two :  the 
lad  had  better  prepare  himself,  and  gel  by  heart  all 
the  law-books  to  which  he  is  liable  ;  but  we  know  that 
to  read  these  would  exhaust  the  longest  life,  and  to 
understand  them  would,  if  possible,  exhaust  eternity. 
The  youth,  therefore,  necessarily  resigns  himself  to 
chance;  he  pursues,  like  others,  his  apparent  self- 
interest  ;  and,  conscious  of  the  weight  and  terror  of  the 
laws,  he  goes  grovelling  on  his  way,  with  the  fear  and 
trembling  of  a  persecuted  slave.  Are  these  three 
sorts  of  responsibility  not  yet  sufficient  1  No,  we  must 
have  a  fourth : — it  shall  be  called  a  religious  respon- 
sibility, and  this  shall  be  due  to  a  being  or  beings 
(for  the  religious  are  not  agreed)  beyond  nature,  to 
whom  have  been  ascribed  books  of  laws  and  precepts 
in  various  languages,  in  various  nations,  which  books 
are  found,  nevertheless  to  be  contradictory  of  each 
other,  and  inconsistent  in  every  part.  The  men  who 
bring  forward  this  responsibility,  and  these  books,  are 
the  priesthood  :  their  rewards  and  punishments  are  to 
be  eternal  after  this  life  ;  and  they  have  managed,  by 
vast  accumulations  of  wealth  and  assumptions  of 
power,  to  deal  out  very  extensively  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments here  also. 

Well :  is  this  fourth  sort  of  responsibility  recon- 
cileable  with  the  other  three  which  were  found  to  be 
irreconcileable  ?  No ;  the  youth  finds,  on  examina- 
tion, a  no  less  impracticable  task  than  before ;  he 
cannot,  in  fact,  ascertain — such  are  the  contradictory 
opinions  of  men — what  are  the  extent  and  precise  cha- 
racter of  this  responsibility.  Its  origin  and  strict 
signification  are  equally  involved  in  obscurity,  and 
by  attempting  to  bring  it  into  the  full  and  open  day- 
light of  scrutiny,  we  the  more  surely  brine  upon  our* 
selves  the  denunciations  of  the  priesthood,  whose  in- 
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tarests  in  the  first  place,  and  feelings  in  the  second 
place,  are  wound  up  with  this  particular  responsi- 
bility. Leaving  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it,  we 
will  consider  for  a  moment  the  general  effects  of  all 
these  responsibilities.  How  can  human  nature  with- 
stand them  ?  Is  it  by  strength  of  mind,  or  by  callous 
indifference  ?  or  does  our  nature  become  overpowered, 
the  finer  sensibilities  perverted,  the  mental  faculties 
utterly  deranged  t  Have  we  not  on  either  side  of  the 
Thames,  Bedlams,  buildings  of  vast  extent,  crammed 
with  human  beings  1  Are  not  some  of  these  the 
victims  of  parental  responsibility,  others  the  victims 
of  scholastic  responsibility,  still  more  the  victims  of 
legal  responsibility,  and  the  great  majority  the  victims 
of  religious  responsibility  1  And  we,  who  are  not 
confined  in  these  bedlams,  do  we  not  form  among 
ourselves,  in  all  society,  one  immense  bedlam  of  op- 
position, ill  will,  reciprocal  injury,  comparative  desti- 
tution, and  actual,  or  impending  wretchedness  1  Are 
not  these  results  the  necessary  consequence  of  respon- 
sibility, and  is  not  this  the  joint  production  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  ? 

Let  us  now  recur  to  the  original  principle  of  action 
— the  desire  of  every  individual  for  his  personal  en- 
joyment. We  will  at  length  adopt  the  third  mode, 
namely— cherish,  guide,  and  bring  it  to  maturity. 

At  the  period  when  the  child  tries  every  object  by 
his  senses,  it  is  the  pleasant  and  easy  task  of  the 
experienced  attendant  so  to  form  his  arrangements, 
that  nothing  but  what  is  salutary  shall  be  in  the  way 
of  the  child.  I  speak  of  the  forthcoming  rational 
communities, — not  our  present  petty  family  concerns 
and  the  frittering*  of  a  subdivided  property.  The 
child  then  having  no  contradiction,  will  go  on  exa- 
mining every  thing,  and  by  the  same  process  develope 
his  rational  faculties.  Nature  will  conduct  his  steps, 
and  wisdom  will  assist  him.  The  necessity  for  enjoy- 
ment which  first  prompted  to  action,  will  never  be 
brought  into  opposition  with  the  human  will :  the  tem- 
per formed  under  the  influences  of  nature  will  ever  be 
beneficent.  As  the  child  grows  up  to  manhood,  he 
will  perceive,  by  the  gradual  unfolding  of  intellect 
and  sensibility  (the  united  work  of  natural  objects 
and  the  direction  given  by  wisdom)  that  to  enjoy 
complete  and  perfect  happiness,  cannot  be  effected  by 
any  one  individual  without  the/  full  participation  of 
the  same  by  all  other  individuals  whom  be  knows,  or 
who  may  come  under  his  knowledge ;  and  therefore 
an  inevitable  law  of  nature  becomes  thence  apparent, 
equally  simple,  beautiful,  and  sublime — that  the 
true  well-being  of  each  is  the  true  well-being  of 
all,  and  the  true  well-being  of  all  is  the  true  well- 
being  of  each — to  which  law  there  cannot  be  a 
single  exception.  He  will  know,  in  consequence, 
that  responsibility  of  man  to  man,  or  to  any  being 
exterior  to  himself,  can  only  lead  to  irrational 
pursuits  and  be  the  forerunner  of  wretchedness.  He 
will  know,  in  fine,  that  the  high  and  sole  duty  and 
happiness  of  every  individual,  is  to  cherish,  cul- 
tivate, and  exalt  nis,  or  her  own  being,  for  that 
herein  are  involved  the  elements  of  the  perfectibility  of 
human  society,  and  that  such  will  ever  be  the  con- 
duct, under  wise  direction,  of  every  member  of  the 
rational  communities. 

R.A. 
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Morals  foe  Slaves  and  Morat.s  for  Free  Mex. 
— I  pity  the  mind  which  thinks  meanly  of  man.  It 
must  soon  either  sink  into  the  gloom  oi  misanthropy 
or  sell  itself  to  crime.  He  who  despises  his  fellows, 
wants  but  the  occasion  to  trample  on  them ;  he  who 
despises  himself,  is  irrecoverably  despicable. 

The  respect  of  self,  and  a  noble  opinion  of  the 
nature  of  our  race,  are  the  only  foundations  of  virtue. 
Would  you  form  a  nation  of  heroes?  lead  the' child 
to  covet  and  conciliate  its  own  esteem  j  lead  him  to 
seek  through  life,  within  the  inner  breast,  a  witness 
to  the  moral  nobility  of  man.  Would  you  form  a 
nation  of  slaves  1  teach  the  child  that  he  is,  by  the 
necessity  of  his  nature,  all  that  he  sees  the  crowd 
around  him  made  by  false  tuition  and  example. 


INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  28. 
So  much  of  our  time  has  been  occupied  with  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  and  a  sudden  domestic 
calamity  which  has  befallen  us,  that  in  lieu  of 
the  regular  leading  article  we  subjoin  the  unani- 
mous Address  of  the  Congress  to  the  Govern- 
ments Of  the  Civilized  World,  and  which  was 
read  to,  and  unanimously  approved  by,  the  great 
Public  Meeting,  called  by  the  Delegates  of  Con- 
gress, and  held  on  Wednesday  last  The  best 
attention  of  the  intelligent  and  well-disposed  of 
all  classes  will  be  well  applied  to  the  first  Public 
Document,  from  a  body  of  men  who  know  the 
real  state  of  things,  and  who  have  the  good  of  all 
men  of  all  ranks  solely  at  heart :  and  the  calm 
consideration  of  all  goverments  may  prevent  the 
loss  of  much  valuable  life,  of  immense  property, 
and  of  confusion  and  chaos  for  many  years 
among  the  most  civilized  nations.  Nothing 
short  of  an  entire  change  of  a  system,  which 
has  proved  itself  to  be,  not  only  defective  for  all 
the  higher  objects  of  human  existence,  but  even 
amidst  the  most  ample  means  to  create  and 
maintain  universal  prosperity,  and  to  form  men 
to  become,  in  all  countries,  intelligent,  virtuous, 
and  a  superior  order  of  beings — it  dooms  the 
human  race,  in  the  mass,  to  poverty,  to  gross 
ignorance,  to  violent  passions,  and  to  the  com- 
mission of  every  kind  of  crime,  thereby  inflict- 
ing and  perpetuating  misery  to  the  human  race. 
It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  this  irrationality  of 

man  should  give  place  to  a  system,  founded  on 
facts,  competent  to  be  applied  to  make  him  in- 
telligent and  happy. 

AN  ADDRESS 

TO   THE 

GOVERNMENTS   OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA, 

FROM  TBI 

CONGRESS  OF  DELEGATES 

OP  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  OP  GREAT 
BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND, 

HELD  IN  LONDON, 

During  the  last  Week  of  April,  1832. 

We  address  you  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  of  justice, 
and  of  good-will ;  but  also  as  men  claiming  the 
right  of  performing*the  highest  services  for  hu- 
manity. 

We  know  and  feel  that  ignorance  and  error 
have  made  man  imbecile  and  miserable ;  the  evil 
is  even  now  vividly  present  to  our  minds,  and 
we  believe  that  we  well  know,  by  the  experience 
of  the  past,  that  man  may  now  be  transformed  to 
become  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  happy,  all  his 
wants  being  fully  supplied;  and  that  we  also 
know  the  practical  steps  by  which  this  change 
can  be  effected.  It  is  a  glorious  task,  designed 
to  be.  accomplished  in  the  present  day,  and  we 
invite  you,  with  ardent  feelings  for  your  own 


safety  and  happiness,  to  unite  among  yourselves 
and  with  us,  in  commencing  the  great  and  good 
work  without  delay  :  that  those  now  living  may 
have  some  foretaste  of  the  perpetually  increasing 
improvement  and  enjoyment  which  this  genera- 
tion is,  by  the  new  circumstances  evidently 
arising,  destined  to  prepare  for  succeeding  ge- 
nerations. 

We  seek  a  change  of  principles  and  of 
practice,  to  be  effected  by  existing  govern- 
ments, in  preference  to  any  mere  change  of 
men.  It  is  not  disorder  or  confusion  we  desire, 
but  a  change  from  evil  to  good,  without  causing 
thereby  injury  to  any  individual  of  the  human 
race. 

The  old  system  of  governing  and  directing 
mankind  is  worn  out;  its  incompetency  to  re- 
move the  causes  of  vice  and  misery  is  now  ap- 
parent to  every  reflecting  mind, — its  sufficiency 
to  create  them  is  equally  apparent 

Another  system,  derived  from  facts  and  expe- 
rience is  now  required;  a  system  which  shall 
remove  the  causes  of  all  the  evils  which  have  so 
long  afflicted  humanity,  and  we  are  prepared 
now  to  develope  such  a  system,  and  to  submit  it 
for  your  consideration.  We  thus  offer  it  from  a 
conviction,  that  upon  a  fair  investigation  you  will 
find  it  founded  m  truth,  and  capable  of  being 
applied  most  advantageously  to  immediate  prac- 
tice in  every  country ;  not  only  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

In  this  system  we  discard  all  considerations  of 
religious  sects  and  political  parties:  we  know 
but  one  religion,  which  is  Truth  derived  from 
facts  well  ascertained,  and  but  one  party,  which, 
is  composed  of  those  who  will  ardently  engage 
in  applying  the  Truth,  so  obtained,  upon  all  sub- 
jects, to  practice,  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

Aided  by  the  power  you  now  possess,  and  with 
the  consent  of  tne  people  whose  happiness  you 
would  promote,  arrangements  may  be  com- 
pleted, in  a  short  period,  by  which  wealth  may 
fce  produced  so  easily  and  pleasantly  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  that  poverty  and  the  causes  of 
it  may  be  for  ever  removed  from  the  human  morn, 
and,  in  consequence,  contests  for  property  would 
entirely  cease. 

From  the  education  which  you  have  received 
you  may,  perhaps  at  first,  deem  these  statements 
wild  and  visionary;  they  are  not  so :  it  is  true  we 
are  plain  obscure  men,  but  we  have  deeply 
studied  these  subjects  both  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice ;  and  judging  from  facts  within-  our  own 
knowledge,  we  nave  no  doubt  respecting  the 
complete  attainment  of  all  the  results  which  have 
been  stated. 

We  have  thus  placed  before  you  our  own  con- 
victions of  the  practicability  of  now  relieving,  in 
a  short  period,  Europe  and  America  from  the 
direful  effects  produced  toy  a  false  and  moat 
highly  injurious  state  of  society,  miscalled  civi- 
lization. 

We  are  most  desirous  of  uniting  the  best  pow- 
ers of  all  mankind  in  bringing  about  this  glori- 
ous change  in  the  shortest  possible  period,  that 
the  sufferings  of  humanity,  which,  among  many 
classes  are  now  almost  beyond  endurance,  may 
terminate ;  that  all  may  be  prepared,  as  speedily 
as  the  requisite  practical  arrangements  will  ad- 
mit, to  enjoy  that  healthy  and  sound  state  of 
existence,  which  a  true  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  of  society,  can  alone  create,  and  per- 
manently maintain. 

Amongst  such  practical  arrangements,  we 
would  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the 
following : — That  equal  education,  and  that  too, 
the  best  which  human  knowledge  can  now  de- 
vise, should  be  imparted  to  every  human  being, 
male  and  female,  under  your  respective  authority, 
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and  that  such  new  institutions,  or  modifications 
of  present  institutions,  should  be  immediately 
introduced,  as  would  secure  to  every  human 
being  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
in  return  for  such  improved  faculties  exercised 
for  the  common  gooa :  an  object  which  would 
be  easily  effected  by  the  union  of  adequate  num- 
bers, and  the  proper  application  of  their  labour, 
supplying  their  mutual  wants  through  the  roe- 
l  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  opera- 


We  desire  most  sincerely  that  this  change  may 
be  effected  without  even  temporary  evil;  that 
not  a  single  individual  should  be  injured  by  it  in 
mind,  body,  or  estate,  and  to  accomplish  the  god- 
like purpose,  no  efforts  on  our  parts  shall  be 
▼anting.  Whatever  others  may  deem  right  to 
do  under  the  new  circumstances  arising,  and 
hourly  advancing,  we  shall,  with  singleness  of 
purpose,  endeavour  to  stay  the  passions  of  men, 
which  instigate  them  to  violence,  for  their  own 
hurt,  and,  if  possible,  bring  men  under  the  di- 
rection of  calm  reason,  and  the  influence  of 
charitable  and  kind  feelings  for  all  mankind. 

Having  thus  stated  our  convictions  of  the 
capital  errors,  on  which  society  has  been 
founded  from  the  beginning  until  now,  and  our 
desires  relative  to  the  charitable  and  kind  mode 
of  effecting  the  change  to  a  superior  state  of 
human  existence,  we  proceed  to  state  our  own 
resolves  and  determination  which  we  hold,  we  be- 
lieve, in  common  with  all  the  intelligent  and 
vsJMispMed  of  the  industrious  classes  wherever 
the  mind  has  been  allowed  the  liberty  of  free 
thought  and  expression. 

We  know  all  men  desire  to  be  happy. 

We  know  all  men  cannot  be  happy  unless 
r  natural  wants  shall  be  provided  for  without 
!  or  anxiety. 

We  know  men  cannot  be  happy  unless  they 
be  virtuous. 

We  know  that  man  cannot  become  virtuous 
untfl  he  shall  be  taught  to  have  his  highest  plea- 
sure in  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  fellows, 
■Jjltiani  aujj  exceptions  on  account  of  individual 
dafeveaaoes  or  any  other  cause  whatever. 

We  know  man  cannot  thus  act  so  long  as  he 
is  constrained  to  remain  in  ignorance,  in  poverty, 
or  in  fear  of  it,  or  made  to  acquire  prejudices 
or  notions  m  opposition  to  facts. 

We  believe  mat  we  know  the  mode  of  educa- 
tion and  the  particular  combination  of  circum- 
stances by  which  man  may  be  made  a  superior 
being  to  what  he  now  is,  or  has  been,  as  far  as 
is4  known  from  history  by  the  existing  race  of 


And,  we  believe,  we  also  know  the  social  and 
economical  arrangements  by  which  all  his  wants 
may  be,  with  pleasure  to  the  producers  of  such 
wealth,  amply  provided  for,  without  desiring 
the  possessions  of  those  who  are  now  the  holders 
of  superfluous  property. 

We  know  that  the  intelligent  and  well-dis- 
posed of  the  industrious  classes  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  power  and  means  to  effect  this 
mighty  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  by 
their  union  and  practical  knowledge,  without  the 
aid  of  the  wealthy  or  of  the  higher  classes,  whose 
knowledge  (experience  wofully  proves)  is  of 
little  use  to  them,  and  it  must  be  now  evident  to 
all  that  the  latter  cannot  exist  without  the  con- 
tinned  assistance  of  the  former. 

Yet,  as  this  portion  of  the  Industrious  Classes 
desires  to  establish,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
peace,  order,  goodwill,  and  happiness  among  all 
men,  they  are  anxious  that  the  wealthy  and 
higher  classes,  as  herebefore,  should  lead  and 
pursue  the  measures  which  shall  be  developed,  to 


gradually  effect  this  long  desired  change,  this 
consummation  of  man's  hopes  and  wishes. 

There  is,  in  every  country,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  all  materials  requisite  to  put  these  mea- 
sures into  immediate  practice ;  sufficient  to  give 
at  once  the  most  valuable  employment  to  all  the 
industrious  classes  over  Europe  and  America,  by 
which  the  real  wealth  of  both  continents  may  be 
greatly  increased ;  there  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
wanting  to  ensure  peace,  order,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  over  the  world,  but  practical  wisdom 
on  tne  part  of  governments,  and  corresponding 
knowledge  of  their  own  interests  on  the  part  of 
the  industrious  classes. 

We  express  this  sentiment,  not  with  a  view  to 
displease,  but  honestly  to  inform  you  and  the 
world,  that  the  proper  remedies  may  now  be 
applied  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  human 
misery. 

With  anxiety  for  your  welfare,  and  permanent 
peace  of  the  world,  we  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  co-operate  with  us.  But  be  assured  that 
our  resolve  is  not  to  lend  the  aid  of  any  of  our 
powers  longer  to  support  a  system  which  has 
generated  only  violence,  fraud,  and  disunion,  and 
which,  being  founded  on  false  principles  is  a  foe 
to  real  knowledge,  and,  in  consequence,  can 
produce  only  vice  and  crime  continually. 

Choose,  therefore,  which  course  you  will :  either 
lead  us  openly,  fairly,  and  at  once  in  the  direct 
path  to  wisdom,  union,  perpetually  increasing 
prosperity  and  happiness,  or  abide  by  your  past 
and  present  wretched  and  futile  proceedings. 
In  the  former  case  we  will  follow  you  with  ala- 
crity, will  lend  you  our  utmost  aid,  and  protect 
you  from  all  evil ;  in  the  latter,  we  will  no  longer 
look  up  to  you  for  relief,  or  to  be  our  guides  or 
directors ;  and  we  shall  not  oppose  you  by  vio- 
lence, because,  without  the  aid  of  the  productive 
classes  we  know  you  are  powerless,  but  we  shall, 
henceforth  form  .  arrangements,  "  to  take  our 
own  affairs  into  our  own  hands,"  to  produce  for 
ourselves,  and  to  enjoy  that  which  our  industry 
and  knowledge  shall  thus  provide  for  us. 

As,  however,  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
world  will  be  more  easily  and  speedily  effected 
and  secured  by  the  existing  governments,  (if  so 
informed  and  inclined)  directing,  the  great  and 
glorious  change,  which  is  to  emancipate  the  world 
from  ignorance,  oppression  and  vice — a  change 
which  man  can  no  longer  delay — we  ardently 
desire  that  the  individuals  directing  these  go- 
vernments, may  now  acquire  sufficient  useful 
practical  wisdom  to  discern,  through  the  signs  of 
the  times,  the  wonderful  crisis,  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  sufferings  of  the  industrious  classes, 
(produced  by  a  most  unnatural  and  unnecessary 
demoralizing  competition)  in  this  our  day ;  and 
that  seeing  this  they  will  also  perceive,  and  un- 
derstand, the  good  to  be  obtained  beyond  the 
powers  of  man  to  estimate,  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  lead  this  glorious  moral  revolution ;  and 
also  that  they  may  discover  the  evil  which  must 
befal  them  and  their  adherents,  if  they  longer 
attempt  to  resist  the  change  which  the  progress 
of  events,  and  the  interests  of  mankind  demand. 

Thus  shall  you  proclaim  peace  and  goodwill, 
and  entirely  remove  the  evils  of  ignorance,  dis- 
union, fraud,  violence,  crime  and  misery,  from 
among  mankind  for  ever. 


THE  FIRST  MEETING  OF  CONGRESS. 

MONDAY,    APBIL   23,    1832. 

On  Monday  last  the  first  meeting  of  the  Co-oper- 
ative Congress  was  held  at  the  Institution,  King's 
Cross.  All  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  invited  to  attend,  but  we  only  ob- 


served Mr.  Mackinnon,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  James 
Johnston,  M.  P.,  together  with  Mr.  Noel,  Dr. 
Stewart,  and  others*  The  first  half-yearly  Congress 
was  held  at  Manchester,  and  the  second  at  Birming- 
ham. About  800  persons  were  present;  indepen- 
dently of  the  Delegates  of  the  Congress.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wade — 

Mr.  Owen  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  OWEN  commenced  by  explaining  the  object 
of  the  Congress  then  assembled.  They  had  met  in 
order,  by  their  deliberations,  to  assist  society  in 
creating  new  circumstances,  and  to  escape  from 
those  vicious  circumstances  by  which  it  was  tram- 
melled. The  wisest  men  in  past  ages  had  come  to 
the  conclusion,  and  the  experience  of  succeeding 
ages  had  confirmed  it,  that  man  ever  has  been,  now 
is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  creature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  be  is  surrounded.  By  creating 
new  circumstances  they  sought  to  improve  the 
human  character — they  sought  to  raise  man,  physi- 
cally and  morally,  to  the  highest  noint  of  perfection, 
and  to  direct  his  powers  and  faculties  in  tne  highest 
possible  manner  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  fellow 
man.  They  did  not  endeavour  to  establish  any- 
thing but  what  had  been  proved  to  be  true,  and 
their  object  was  to  find  out  a  new  road  in  which  all 
might  be  united  in  one  common  interest  He  con- 
cluded by  requesting  that  the  meeting  would  pay  the 
utmost  attention  to  the  addresses  of  the  different 
speakers. 

Mr.  LOVETT,  after  reading  the  first  Resolution, 
observed,  that  whoa  such  strange  anomalies  exhibit 
themselves  as  are  psasenaed  in  this  kingdom  at  the 
present  moment,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  setting 
aside  all  private  interests  and  feelings,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  various  evils  by  which  we 
axe  afflicted,  and  to  unite  heart  and  hand  to  pro- 
vide an  efficient  remedy.  It  arose  on  the  part  of 
the  governors,  from  believing  that  the  principle  of 
competition  was  the  principle  on  which  all'  govern- 
ments depended.  Tney  taught  mankind  to  com- 
pete with  each  other,  and  to  outstrip  his  brother  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  The  prevalence  of  this  com- 
petitive principle  occasioned  envy,  hatred,  jealousy r 
and  a  long  train  of  evil  passions.  With  respect  to 
machinery,  the  society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  had  declared  that  the  results  of  ma- 
chinery were  cheap  production  and  increased  em- 
ployment. He  admitted  that  it  cheapened  produc- 
tion, but  let  them  inquire  what  the  bulk  of  the 
people  gained  by  it  [hear  hear  !]  ?  In  order  to  as-, 
certain  this,  they  must  in  the  first  place  inquire 
what  forms  the  greatest  portion  of  the  expenditure  of 
any  poor  family  t  Rent,  taxes,  fuel,  and  victuals.  ' 
Rent  within  a  few  years  past  had  been  doubled ; 
taxes,  fuel,  and  food  enormously  increased  in  price. 
The  advantage,  then,  of  this  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion would  only  be  felt  in  a  few  articles  of  clothing, 
bedding,  and  furniture  [cheers].  And  if  workmen's 
wages  were  reduced  one-half,  and  they  had  been  in 
various  branches  of  the  cotton  and  other  manufac- 
tures, what  advantage,  he  would  ask,  had  the  work- 
ing classes  derived  from  machinery  [cheers]  1  The 
society  attributed  the  deficiency  of  employment  not 
to  the  prevalence  of  machinery,  but  to  the  over  popu^ 
lation.  But  how  did  the  fact  bear  out  this  state- 
ment V  It  appeared  that  we  had  got  a  moving 
power  of  machinery  equal  to  600,000,000  of  men, 
and  which  might  be  managed  by  about  30,000. 
They  had  about  280,000  looms,  which  were  equal 
to  the  supply  of  77,000,000  of  human  beings.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  machinery  itself,  but  he  ob- 
jected to  the  continuance  of  the  productive  power 
under  individual  arrangements.  lithe  demand  were 
increased  beyond  the  present  powers  of  machinery, 
new  machinery  would  be  created  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demand ;  but  the  working1  man  would  not 
find  any  proportionate  increase  of  employment.  The 
question  might  be  stated  in  a  very  simple  form. 
Within  the  same  period  that  the  population  had  in- 
creased two-fold,  the  powers  of  production  had  in- 
creased eighty-fold  [hear,  hear!].  The  system 
which  they  sought  to  establish  was  the  reverse  of 
the  competitive — it  was  all  for  each,  and  each  for  all  ; 
and  if  carried  into  execution,  would  sweep  away  all 
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this  world's  caret  and  troubles,  and  make  it  bloom  a 
terrestrial  paradise  [continued  cheers]. 

Mr.  FINCH  (a  Delegate  from  Liverpool)  seconded 
the  motion.  He  would  merely  say  a  few  words  on 
the  distress  existing  in  commercial  pursuits.  He  had 
lately  travelled  from  Belfast  to  Dublin,  and  found  it 
stated  on  all  hands  that  commerce  was  in  a  worse 
state  than  for  fifty  years  past  He  himself  was  in  the 
iron  trade,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  competition  that 
scarcely  the  first  cost  of  the  article  could  be  realised. 
The  iron  trade  might  be  taken  as  an  index  of  other 
trades,  since  every  trade,  more  or  less,  consumed  iron. 
They  had  now  met  to  ascertain  the  progress  which  the 
new  views  of  society  had  made,  how  far  the  people 
were  prepared  to  act  upon  them,  and  what  were  the 
beet  practical  measures  to  be  adopted  at  the  present 
moment  Tbs  speaker  then  proceeded  to  detail  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  co-operative  system  as 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Owen.  The  practical  mode  of  re- 
lief was  to  be  considered.  They  required  for  this  pur- 
pose labour,  knowledge,  virtue,  capital,  and  land.  Of 
labour  there  was  a  superabundance  ;  as  to  knowledge 
he  proposed  an  application  to  the  present  liberal  and 
enlightened  government  [a laugh]  to  extend  a  national 
system  of  education  to  England  as  well  as  Ireland 
[strong  marks  of  dissent}.  As  to  religion,  he  would 
not  meddle  with  it  at  all,  but  he  conceived  a  system  of 
national  education  to  be  essential  to  the  promotion 
of  co-operative  principles. 

Mr.  MANLEY  (a  Delegate  from  Manchester) 
supported  the  Resolution.  He  adverted  to  the  great 
distresses  of  the  weavers  and  manufacturing  classes  of 
society  there.  Crime  also  had  increased  in  a  frightful 
degree.  The  habits  of  great  numbers  had  become  de- 
praved. To  these  radical  reform  would  afford  no  relief 
—nothing  but  the  plan  of  their  father,  Mr.  Owen, 
ccedd  afford  an  adequate  improvement  [hear,  bear !] 
He  was  happy  to  state,  that  there  were  numbers  of 
young  men  in  Manchester — some  younger  than  him- 
self, some  older-t-4rho  were  determined  to  carry 
out  Mr.  Owen's  system  in  spite  of  all  the  scoffs  and 
sneers  that  might  be  heaped  upon  them  [cheers].  He 
could  confirm  Mr.  Lovett's  statement  of  distress.  He 
knew  that  a  master,  at  Dewsbury,  in  Yorkshire,  had 
agreed  to  send  out  blankets  to  America,  upon  con- 
signment, at  half  the  manufacturing  price  [hear!], 
whilst  the  wretched  beings  by  whom  those  blankets 
were  manufactured  were  without  a  blanket  to  cover 
them! 

Mr.  FOSKITT  also  supported  the  Resolution.  A 
preceding  speaker  bad  referred  to  the  necessity  of 
rounding  their  exertions  upon  a  system  of  education. 
He  agreed  to  this  proposition ;  but  he  did  not  think 
the  government  would  ever  consent  to  a  system  of  na- 
tional education.  He  was  afraid  we  might  as  well 
expect  the  sun  to  melt  the  rocks.  Let  them  do  this  great 
work  for  themselves  [cheers].  He  proposed  a  plan  of 
mutual  co-operation  .and  division  of  labour.  Money 
was  not  necessary.  Labour-notes  were  sufficient. 
The  working  classes  would  then  soon  obtain  capital 
and  land,  and  find  numbers  willing  to  come  forward 
and  impart  to  them  and  their  offspring  the  advantages 
of  education.  Let  them  refuse  to  supply  those  who 
would  not  join  with  them,  and  in  the  next  age  they 
would  perhaps  find  man  a  machine,  of  which  intellect 
would  no-  the  main  spring,  and  benevolence  the  ruling 
passion  [cheers]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  then  read  the  first  Resolution/ 
as  follows : — 

"  That  with  all  the  boasted  attainments  of  English- 
men in  literature,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences — with  all 
our  improvements  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or 
powers  of  production — the  affecting  scenes  of  misery 
daily  witnessed,  together  with  the  unheard-of  priva- 
tions that  exist  amongst  the  industrious  classes  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  present  state  of  our 
trading  and  commercial  pursuits,  and,  above  all,  the 
fearful  extent  of  pauperism  and  crime,  afford  lament- 
able proofs  either  that  estate  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment does  not  augment  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race,  or  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  correct  basis  of 
social  polity,  and  to  erect  a  superstructure  thereon, 
Hinering  in  every  respect  from  the  one  that  is  produc- 

*e  of  such  contradictions  and  anomalies." 

The  Resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unani- 

isly. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  MARRIOTT  ("of  Warrington) 
proposed  the  second  Resolution.  He  commenced  by 
attributing  the  evils  and  inequalities  which  had  been 
expatiated  on,  to  the  feudal  .system.  No  system  of 
society  could  be  more  unnatural  than  ours,  wnere  the 
industrious  classes  were,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  distress,  whilst 
the  idlers  were  revelling  in  luxury  and  wealth. 
(Cheers. )  Let  them  remember  the  great  principle 
of  religion,  that  man  should  love  his  fellow  as  him- 
self. Community  and  co-operation  would  tend  most 
effectually  to  the  development  of  thrs  principle. 
(Hear.)  This  he  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  true 
religion ;  and  he  sincerely  regretted  that  so  few  of 
the  ministers  of  religion  were  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  its  advocates.    (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  WIGO  r  Delegate  from  one  of  the  London 
Societies)  seconded  the  Resolution.  The  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  was  contended  for  by  some 
of  their  friends — the  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber was  contended  for  by  many  philosophers;  but 
they  contended  for  the  happiness  of  all.  (Cheers.) 
In  some  respects,  man,  in  his  savage  state,  possessed 
more  liberty  and  more  advantages  than  man  in  such 
a  state  of  society  as  that  which  now  existed.  No  re- 
straint was  put  upon  his  liberty ;  for  him  nature  ex- 
hibited all  her  various  beauties ;  the  wild  bird  sang 
freely  above  him ;  the  flowers  of  the  earth  yielded 
him  their  fragrance,  and  the  trees  tempted  him  with 
their  fruit;  but  in  unhappy  England  there  were 
Game  Laws,  and  Property  Laws.  The  man  who 
sought  to  range  .over  its  fields  would  be  stopped  by 
the  laws  of  trespass,  or  by  certain  painted  boards, 
warning  him  that  man  traps  and.  spring  guns  were 
set  upon  these  premises.  (Cheers. J  Yes,  the  worm 
rioted  freely  in  the  earth — the  foxes  had  holes, 
and  the  birds  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  (Loud  applause.)  There 
were  various  other  evils  to  add  to  these  disad- 
vantages. Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge :  that  Society 
had  recommended  them  to  emigrate  to  Canada ;  but 
the  Knowledge  which    the    Society  taught    them, 

f  roved  that  such  emigration  was  unnecessary  whilst 
5,000,000  of  uncultivated  acres  remained  in  Eng- 
land which  were  capable  of  cultivation.  Why  then 
should  they  emigrate  to  the  Wilds  of  Canada? 
( Cheers.)  The  speaker  then  proceeded,  at  consi- 
derable length,  to  trace  the  progress  of  Society  up  to 
the  present  time,  attributing  the  various  evils  to  the 
principle  of  Individuality  which  prevailed  throughout 
society.  Happiness  had  been  destroyed  even  among 
the  higher  classes ;  they  were  in  constant  dread  of 
violence  ;  they  were  afraid  of  being  deprived  of  their 
possessions.  They  were  compelled  to  double  their 
police  force,  to  maintain  a  standing  army,  and  still 
they  dreaded  the  occurrence  of  anarchy  and  tumult. 
The  individual  interests  which  had  thus  been  raised 
up,  combated  every  attempt  at  improvement,  and 
would  shackle  the  most  enlightened  Ministry  that 
ever  existed.  Do  the  Ministers  seek  to  abolish 
slavery?— up  start  the  slave  masters  and  complain 
that  their  interests  are  set  at  nought,  and  their  pro- 
perty unprotected.  When  the  Ministry  sought  to 
S've  cheap  beer  to  the  working  classes,  the  distil- 
rs  and  the  great  brewers  declared  that  their  inte- 
rests were  attacked,  and  up  rose  in  his  place  the 
Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  deprecated  the  existence  of  the  little  beer 
shops,  demanding  that  they  should  be  closed  at  the 
earliest  possible  hour,  whilst  the  great  and  splendid 
gin  shops  are  suffered  to  deal  out  their  poison  to  the 
people  uncontrolled.  (Hear.)  He  then  proceeded  to 
expatiate  at  great  length,  but  with  much  force  of  ar- 
gument and  felicity  of  expression,  on  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  Working  Classes  of  the  community ; 
and  concluded  amidst  the  loudest  demonstrations  of 
applause. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  second  resolution,  as 
follows,  which  was  carried  unanimously  : — 

"  That  the  paramount  object  of  all  our  social  ar- 
rangements should  be  to  add,  by  every  combination 
of  means,  to  the  happiness  of  every  member  of  the 
community;  and  to  abstract  the  least  possible  from 
bis  personal  independence — instead  of  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  our  mistaken  policy,  to  keep  in  igno- 


rance, and  thus  destroy,  the  happiness  of  the  many  in 
order  to  increase  and  most  injuriously,  administer  to 
the  luxuries  of  the  few." 

Mr.  JOSEPH  SMITH  (a  delegate  from  Manches- 
ter), in  rising  to  propose  the  third  resolution,  spoke 
as  follows : — I  hold  in  my  hand  a  motion,  which  I 
feel  no  hesitation  in  submitting  to  the  meeting,  feel- 
ing assured  that  it  will  meet  with  its  cordial  appro- 
bation. Something  far,  very  far,  beyond  individual 
property  is  the  source  of  all  our  miseries,  and  tan 
foundation  of  those  evils  under  which  we  labour.  Out 
of  evil  originates  individual  property,  and  from  out  of 
individual  property,  fear.  (Mr.  Smith  then  entered 
somewhat  fully  into  the  subject  of  machinery,  and 
maintained  that  its  effects  were  seriously  injurious 
to  all — not  less  so  to  the  consumer  than  to  the  work- 
ing; man).'  The  system  which  I  recommend,  is 
this — '<  Every  man  for  every  man — himself  included.* 
But  some  ask,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  I  reply, 
"  look  at  our  numbers,  our  strength,  and  out  re- 
sources ;  we  have  only  to  will  it,  and  to  have  it." 
I  ask,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  the  requisites  for 
the  formation  of  an  incipient  community  ?  We  pomem 
them ;  and  all  now  to  be  ascertained  is,  how  to  carry 
our  intentions  into  effect.  The  words  of  the  reeolu* 
tion  are,  that  '<  the  combined  and  well  directed 
efforts  of  every  individual  shall  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  all,  when  mutual  affection  ano* 
the  pursuit  of  truth  shall  form  the  basis  of  their  edu- 
cation, and  when  every  arrangement  shall  harmonise 
with  the  laws  of  human  nature."  We  have  not  only 
all  the  requisites,  but  all  the  powers,  to  carry  this 
resolution  into  full  operation.  PubKc  opinion  is 
getting  more  favourable  to  a  change  of  some  sort ; 
and  the  change  that  we  contemplate  would  be  a 
ehange  from  misery  and  degradation  tb  truth  and 
happiness.    (  Loud  cheers). 

Mr.  PARE  (a  delegate  from  Oldbury^nearBuv 
mingham),  rose  to  second  the  resolution. — The  pre- 
sent distress  amongst  the  industrious  classes  may 
be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  vast  increase 
of  machinery,  in  all  the  manufacturing  towns  and 
villages,  during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  the  year 
1792  the  machinery  then  in  operation  in  the  country 
was  equal  to  the  labour  of  about  ten  millions  of  men ; 
but  now,  mark  the  difference,  and  your  wonder,  at 
our  present  distress  and  want  of  employment,  will 
soon  cease.  At  the  present  time  the  machinery-* 
and  I  have  my  calculations  from  good  authority — in 
the  United  Kingdom,  alone,  is  equal  to  the  laborious 
exertions  of  mac  hundred  miliums  of  hard-working  in- 
dustrious men.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  Society  for 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in  a  work 
entitled  "The  Results  of  Machinery,"  published 
under  their  entire  super  in  tendance  and  control,  says 
upon  this  subject ; — 

"  There  is  a  glut  of  labourers,"  says  the  Society, 
"  in  the  market.  If  you  (^the  labourers)  continue  in 
the  market  of  labour  during  this  glut,  your  wages 
must  fall.  What  is  the  remedy  1  To  go*ut  of  the 
market.  (Loud  laughter).  When  wheat  falls  five 
shillings  at  Mark-lane,"  continues  the  Society,  "  the 
farmer  receives  a  hint  that  the  supply  is  beyond  the 
demand  ;  he  holds  back  for  a  few  weeks,  and  prices 
regain  their  former  level.  What  enables  the  farmer 
to  hold  back  bis  corn!  He  has  something  to  fall 
back  upon ;  he  is  not  compelled  to  sell  his  corn  that 
week,  or  that  month ; — he  is  a  capitalist.  Endeavour 
to  acquire  the  same  power  yourselves.  Become  capi- 
talists."   (Laughter.) 

This  society,  truly,  is  most  excessively  kind,  and 
manifests  a  ludicrous  desire  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  by  telling  them  to  "  become 
capitalists  ; '  but  they  neglected  one  most  important 
particular,  and  that  is  to  tell  them  how  they  are  to 
become  such,  and  "hold  back"  their  labour,  with 
wages  amounting  to  not  more  than,  perhaps,  five, 
seven,  or  ten  shillings  a  week !  and  out  of  this  pit- 
tance to  keep  a  wife  and  children,  dependent  for  their 
"  daily  bread."  The  work  thus  proceeds,  after  tell- 
ing the  starving  artizans  to  "  become  capitalists ;" — 
(loud  laughter; 

"  When  there  is  too  much  labour  in  the  market, 
and  wages  are  too  low,  do   not  combine  to  raise 
wages,    but  go  out  of  the  market."      'No,  no/ 
[For  the  Remainder  tee  Supplement.] 
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[Continued  from  p.  12.] 
says  this  Knowledge  Society  *  do  not  combine  to 
raise  wages,  or  we,  and  those  moving  in  die  same 
rank  of  life,  will  have  to  pay  more  money  for  onr 
coats  and  waistcoats,  and  every  other  commodity 
which  we  require  will  be  raised  in  price  in  propor- 
tion. ' 

This  is  certainly  arguing  the  question  to  some 
purpose ;  but  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind,  it  is 
on  the  side  of  themselves,  and  themselves  only; 
leaving  wholly  out  of  the  question .  the  interests  of 
the  working  man.  I  will  read  you  one  more  extract, 
and  then  dismiss  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society's 
"  Results  of  Machinery." 

"  When  wa»es  fall  short,  by  a  glut  of  labour,  yon 
not  only  continue  to  work,  but  you  work  harder  ; 
and  thus  you  increase  the  evil.  You  have  in  too 
many  cases  nothing  but  your  labour  for  your  support. 
We  say  to  you,  get  something  else ;  acquire  some- 
thing to  fall  back  upon.  When  there  is  a  glut  of 
labour,  go  at  once  out  of  the  market.  Become  your- 
selves capitalists." 

Upon  this  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning  I  will  make 
but  one  remark : — it  is  a  gross  delusion ;  and  a  greater 
insult  could  not  be  offered  to  the  working  classes 
than  the  offer  of  such  a  remedy  [loud  cheers] .  Now 
as  to  Savings  Banks — it  is  most  fallacious  to  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  they  have  ever  been  any  benefit 
to  the  labouring  classes  ;  and  I  can  only  express  my 
surprise,  that  they  were  such  dupes  as  to  be  hood~ 
winked  so. long  as  they  were  respecting  their  alleged 
benefit  to  them.  The  depositors  received  a  certain  rate 
af  interest  for  their  money,  and  the  bank,  in  return, 
lent  the  money  {o  the  manufacturer  to  enable  him,  by 
the  use  of  such  capital,  to  depress  the  rate  of  wages 
and  keep  up  the.  price  of  his  commodities.  [Mr.  Pare, 
after  pointing  out,  with  much  force,  the  benefits 
which  would  be. derived  by  a  hearty  and  steadfast 
co-operation  amongst  the  working  classes,  concluded 
{amidst  loud  cheers)  by  replying  to  many  objections 
which  had  been  raised  against  such  societies,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  denied  most  positively,  that  it  was 
either  their  wish,  orevencontemplatedby  them,  to  level 
all  things,  or  to  subvert,  or  level  to  the  dust  the  exist- 
ing institutions  of  the  country.]  No,  no,  they  knew 
batter  than  this.  It  was  true  they  wished  "  equality/' 
bat  then  it  was  "  voluntary  equality."  (Cheers. )  It 
was  true  they  were  levellers,  but  then  tbey  wished 
to  level  ttp,  not  down.  (Cheers.)  They  knew  well 
exsotigh  that  if  all  the  wealth  insistence  were  to  be 
equally  divided  to-mosjow,  so  far  from  being  bene- 
iicsal,  (if  the  present  competition,  were  to  continue) 
it  would  be  highly  injurious.  (Hear.)  Tbey  had  no 
desire  to  touch  pne  particle  of  the  wealth  now  exist- 
ing, but  they  were  fully  determined  to  establish  new 
institutions  by  which  they  might  create  and  retain 
fresh  wealth  far  themselves.  (Loud  cheers.) 


The  resolution  was  read  by  the  chairman,  and 
unanimously  adopted.    It  was  as  follows : — 

"That  the  proposed  system  of  co-operation  in 
which  the  combined  and  well  directed  efforts  of  every 
individual  shall  he  made  to  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  all,  where  mutual  affection  and  the  pursuit 
of  truth  shall  form  the  basis  of  their  education,  and 
where  every  arrangement  shall  harmonize  with  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  is  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  lover  of 
his  species,  and  seems  the  only  plan  calculated  to 
promote  permanent  prosperity  and  happiness." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  CARSON  (a  delegate  .from 
Wigan,  in  Lancashire)  in  rising  to  propose  the  fourth 
resolution,  addressed  the  meeting  to  the  following 
effect :— I  appear  here,  as  the  representative  of  a  co- 
operative society,  consisting  of  above  three  thousand 
members  (cheers)  ;  the  whole  of  whom  have  put  into 
practice — and  much  good  has  been  the  result — that 
which  has  been  recommended  here  this  day.  They 
have  begun  to  work  for  themselves ;  and  they  have 
found,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  against 
the  beneficial  effects  of  co-operation  amongst  the 
working  classes,  they  can  now  do  better  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  families,  than  ever  they  did  before 
under  the  bondage  of  their  masters.  They  have  now  an 
estate  which  once  belonged  to  a  large  manufacturer, 
and  a  mansion  now  turned  into  dwellings  for  the 
poor,  for  which  they  pay  the  yearly  rent  of  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  (Hear,  near.)  Upon  this  estate  there 
are  sixty  cottages,  which  are  all  turned  to  a  good 
and  profitable  account.  (Cheers.)  The  large  draw- 
ing-room of  this  wealthy  and  powerful  manufacturer, 
which  was  too  extensive  for  the  wants  of  these 
humble  mechanics,  has  been  despoiled  of  its 
ornamental  trappings,  and  divided  into  two  con- 
veniently sized  apartments.  I  can  assure  you,  my 
friends,  it  is  indeed  a  glorious  sight  to  see  these  men 
enjoying  themselves,  during  their  leisure  hours,  by 
bodily  recreation  and  mental  amusement,  as  well  as 
the  other  cotton  lords  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 
They  are  now  placed  in  an  independent  situation — 
morally  as  well  as  physically — and  far,  very  far, 
above  want ;  their  families  are  health(ul  and  cheer- 
ful, their  bodies  clothed  and  their  appetites  satis- 
fied, by  means  of  industry  and  perseverance.  They 
feel  thst  they  are  working  not  only  for  their  brethren 
around  them  but  for  themselves ;  and  all  idea  of  pa- 
.  verty  and  wretchedness  is  banished  from  their  minds, 
and  although  these  men  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  six 
hundred  a  year  for  the  premises  they  occupy,  they 
have  found  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  complaints 
made  by  the  manufacturers,  of  no  profit  and  little 
trade,  they  have  found  no  cause  to  complain  on  this 
score.  They  have  thus  proved  that  the  complaints  of 
the  master-manufacturers  were  groundless,  and  only 
made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  wages  of 


their  men.  (Mr.  Carson  then  exhibited  various  speci- 
mens of  gown-prims,  stockings,  &c.  manufactured  by 
the  Wigan  co-operative  society,  Which  called  forth  the 
warm  approbation  of  the  meeting)*   The  co-operatora 
were  determined  to  get  machinery  themselves,  and 
turn  mechanical  power  to  their  own  account.     They 
have  done  so ;  and  the  specimens  which  I  now  ex- 
hibit to  the  notice  of  this  meeting,  are  the  successful 
results  of  that  determination.    The  political  econo- 
mists, with  a  Christian  clergyman  at  their  head,  wish 
what  they  term  the  surplus  population  of  the  country 
to  transport  themselves  to  distant  shores  and  foreign 
climes.     To#  these  persons  I  would  wish  to  give  this 
piece  or  advice — Let  them  transport  themselves;  they 
are  useless  here,  and  we  can  well  do  without  them. 
What !  are  the  drones  only  to  be  suffered  to  remain, 
and  the  bees  only  to  be  sent  away  r    He  would  an- 
swer, no.     [No,  nol   from  all  parts  of  the  room.] 
(The  speaker  here  instanced  the  good  effects  which 
have  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  reading-rooms 
amongst  the  working  classes,  and  their  beneficial 
tendency  upon  their  habits  and  morals.)    It  is  one  of 
the  rules  of  the  co-operative  masters  not  to  suffer  any 
one  of  its  members  to  receive  parochial  relief ;  they 
supported  each  other  in  sickness  and  distress,  and 
administered  to  their  comforts  with  the  feeling  of  bro- 
thers.— I  stand  here  as  a  victim  of  these  societies  ; 
and  by  what  means  I  will  endeavour  briefly  to  explain 
to  you.    I  have  always  taken  a  most  active  part  in  the 
foundation  of  co-operative  societies,  which  nas  called 
down  upon  my  head  the  vengeance  and  spite  of  some 
of  the  under  powers  that  be.I  held  a  situation  with  a 
highly  respectable  architect,  employed  by.  the  commis- 
sioners for  building  churches,  amongst  whom  are  seve- 
ral dignitaries  ot  the  church  and  aristocracy  ;  ray 
discharge  was  forwarded  to  me,  although  having  a 
large  family  to  maintain,  because  I  had  rendered 
myself  obnoxious  to  the  commissioners  by  the  active 
exertions  I  made  in  aid  of  co-operation.    Upon  the 
architect  appealing  to  the  commissioners  in  my  be* 
half,  telling  them,  at  the  same  time  the  situation  in 
which  I  should  be  placed  if  they  were  determined 
upon  his  discharging  me,  they  told  him  in  reply  that 
I  must  be  discharged,  and  they  would  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility.     (Mr.  Carson    now   exhibited  to   the 
meeting  several   other    specimens  of  the  "  handy 
work"  of  the  co-operators,  amongst  which  were  seve- 
ral highly-finished  specimens  of  hard-ware,  and  a  lite- 
rary work,  written  by  a  co-operative  member,  and 
f  rioted  at  a  co-operative  press ;  and  then  continued :) 
can  assure  you,   there  is  scarcely  an  article  that 
could  be  mentioned,  which  these  co-operatives  have 
not  the  means  and  machinery  to  manufacture.  Every 
thing  has  been  done  by  the  powerful,  the  rich,  and 
the  affluent  to  do  a  lasting  injury  to  the  working 
classes ;  but  they  have  faileJ.     For  the  future  we  will 
take  the  advice  of  no  men,  nor  any  set  of  men,  but 
those  who  have  no  interest,  either  present  or  remote, 
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ill  keeping  down  and  trammelling  the  labouring 
classes.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  we 
have  established  a  school — a  co-operative  school ! — 
(bud  cheers)— feeling  convinced  tnat  without  know- 
ledge there  is  no  happiness.  But  that  school  has 
been  opposed,  and  by  whomt  By  those  who  have 
done  ill,  and  are  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge amongst  us*  Our  aim  is  to  make  all  happy  : 
we  wish  not  to  take  the  property  from  the  rich  which 
they  now  possess,  but  to  add  to  the  property  of  the 
poor  and  industrious,  who  have  been  so  shamefully 
neglected  by  those  whose  real  interest  it  was  to  succour 
and  support  them  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  HIRST  (a  Delegate  from  Huddersfield)  next 
rose,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

This  numerous  and  respectable  meeting,  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Empire,   is  a  most  pleasing  and 
gratifying  sign  of  the  times.     There  was  a  time — 
and   that  oeriod  has  not  long  passed  by — when 
scarcely  half-a-dozen  persons  could  be  found  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  we  are  here  assembled  to  promote  : 
but  now  we  may  truly  say,  "  the  tables  are  turned," 
for  we  can  now  number  thousands  amongst  our  so- 
ciety— our  brotherly  society  of  Co-operatives.    The 
•   resolution  states,  tnat  "  to  ensure  so  desirable  and 
beautiful  a  change  as  the  one  contemplated  by  co- 
operatives, no  exertion  of  our  talents  should  be 
.spared,  or  the  pursuit  of  honest  and  honourable 
means  neglected."     To  this  doctrine  I  do,  most 
warmly  and  sincerely  assent.    There  is  much  truth 
in  the  following  observation,  which  is  embodied  in 
the  resolution  I  hold  in  my  hand  : — "  The  establish- 
ing of    co-operative  trading    and    manufacturing 
associations  has   been    the   means    of    peaceably 
uniting  a  great  number  of  the  industrious  classes,  as 
well  as  greatly  instrumental  in  promoting  co-opera- 
tive knowledge."  (hear!  hear!)     Let  me,  therefore, 
in  the  language  of  this  resolution,  respectfully  urge 
on  all  engaged  in  co-operative  societies  to  renew 
their  exertions,  and  embrace  every  opportunity  in 
promoting  and  extending  their  usefulness.     Mow 
with  respect  to  the  dreadful  state  of  trade,  some 
tell  you  it  is  caused  by  machinery — others  say  it  is 
the  East  India  monopoly — then  there  was  a  cry  out 
against  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  Poor  Laws,  and 
half-a-hundred  other  laws;  till,  at  last,  you  lose 
yourselves  amidst  those  conflicting  statements,  in 
endeavouring  to  hit  upon  the  true  one.    I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  newspapers-— at  least 
the  generality  of  them — are  bribed  by  tne  rich  to  ad- 
vocate their  cause  against  the  cause  of  the  poor ;  and 
those  newspapers,  consequently,  advocate  any  cause 
but  the  poor  man's.     The  public  who  read  their 
newspapers,  imbibes  as  many  different  opinions  as  the 
they  read  newspapers.    They  therefore  never  arrive 
at  the  truth,  but  go  on  pondering  in  error.    I  deny 
that  it  is  machinery  which  is  the  cause  of  distress  ; 
but  I  will,  with  equal  boldness,  maintain  that  it  is 
the  ill-directed  production  of  that  machinery.    All 
.  I  desire  is,  to  give  a  right  direction  to  those  pro- 
.  ductions ;  accomplish  this  most  important  object,  and 
all  would  then  go  on  well.  Competition  may  be  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  baneful  sources  of  all  our 
misery.    What  has  destroyed  our  trade?  Competition 
and  monopoly.  What  has  oeen  the  cause  of  the  almost 
total  end  of  profit,  in  carrying  on  business  1    Com- 
petition and  monopoly.     To  monopoly  and  competi- 
tion and  their  evils  may  therefore  be  attributed  a  great 
source  of  our  evils.    The  whole  system  of  trade  is 
now  one  great  system  of  falsehood  and  fraud.     Walk 
but  through  the  streets  of  any  town  in  the  kingdom 
and  what  stares  you  in  the  face  at  the  windows  of 
the  shopkeepers  1    In  one  you  will  find  a  notice  to 
the  effect  that  "  the  stock  of  the  shop  is  selling  off 
at  prime  cost." — In  another,  "  the  goods  of  the  con- 
cern are  to  be  sold  20  per  cent,  under  manufacturers' 
prices" — while  in  a  third,  which  I  saw  myself,  a 
short  time  ago,  "  the  whole  of  this  extensive  stock 
selling  off  fifty  per  cent  under  prime  cost !"  (laughter) 
What  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  these  an- 
nouncements you  are  as  good  judges  as  I  am. — 
This  proves  what  I  have  just  stated,  that  a  system 
of  falsehood  and  fraud  is  openly  carried  on,  to  the 
g^eat  and  very  serious  injury  or  the  fair  and  honest 
trader.    Such  are  the  workings  of  this  deceptive  and 


ruinous  system — such  is  the  unnatural  manner  in  |  our  cause.  But  we  have  now  got  a  press  of  our  own 
which  trade  and  commerce  are  now  conducted.  I  (loud  cheers),  a  co-operative  press,  and  I  trust  we 
Now,  with  respect  to  our  imports  and  exports,  I    shall  find  it  succeed  without  the  aid  of  those  who  left 


think  I  shall  be  able  to  convince  you  that  other 
countries  are  very  materially  benefitting  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ^this.    Our  rulers  and  our  political  econo- 
mists appear  to  have  been  all  in  the  wrong,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  deductions  and  calcula- 
tions, which  may  be  relied  upon  for  their  correctness : 
For  instance,  we  will  take  the  amount  of  labourers 
at  6,000,000  at  the  rate  of  20s.  per  week  wages,  as 
was  the  case  twenty  years  ago,   52  weeks  would 
amount  to  £312,000,000,  take  one  third  of  this  for 
support  alone,  and  there  will  remain  £208,000,000 
to  circulate  in  the    country,  and  supposing  this 
amount  to  change  hands,  or  circulate  ten  times  before 
it  appeared  in  tne  shape  of  wages  again,  it  would 
have  made  returns  to  the  amount  of  £  2060,000,000 : 
allowing  ten  per  cent  as  the  average  of  profit  upon 
these  returns  there  would  appear  a  nett  income  to  the 
nation  of  £  2080,000,000,  arising  from  the  circula- 
tion of  wages.    But  as  the  matter  now  stands,  by  the 
reduction  of  wages  to  half  their  former  price,  the  re- 
turns would  be  as  circulated  above,  only  520,000,000, 
and  allowing  the  same  rate  of   profit,  would  only 
produce  to  the  nation  fifty-two  millions,  or  a  loss  of 
£  156,000,000  in  the  national  income,  arising  from 
the  reduction  of  wages  alone. — By  way  of  further 
elucidation  and  bringing  the  subject  more  plainly 
to  our  comprehension,  I  have  weighed  a  piece  of 
cotton  goods  of  twenty-two  pounds,  and  find  that 
twenty  years  ago  this  piece  would  have  left  the 
country  at  5s.  Ed.  per  pound,  that  is  £5  19«.  2d. 
per  piece,  and  the  cotton  wool  to  make  it  from  would 
have  cost  2s.  per  pound  at  that  time,  consequently 
would  leave  3c.  15*.  2d.  for  labour,  profit,  &c,  but 
at  the  present  time,  a  piece  of  cotton  goods  the  same 
weight  would  go  out  at  144.  per  lb.,  and  the  cotton 
wool  come  in  at  67*.  per  lb.  or  22  lbs.  at  sixpence 
(eleven  shillings),  and  would  go  out  at  XL  5s,  8A, 
leaving  for  the  labour  and  profit  14s.  8rf.  instead  of 
3/. 15s.  24.  as  formerly,  or  five  times  as  much  work 
to  do  for  the  same  amount  of  money.     It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  it  is  necessary  that  some  science — some 
new  method  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country — is 
essentially  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  every  class. 
I  can  prove  that  it  will  only  take  one  forty-eighth 
part  of  what  England  can  produce,  to  pay  all  the 
taxes— even  according  to  their  present  unjust  amount 
— and  keep  us  all  as  well  as  our  forefathers  were 
kept  into  the  bargain.      What    then    becomes  of 
the  other  forty-seven  parts  ?   ask  the  unproductive 
classes — they  can  best  tell    you,  for  they    devour 
them.    I  therefore  consider,   as  the  resolution  ex- 
presses, that  in  order  to  ensure  a  desirable  and  bene- 
ficial change  in  our  condition,  it  must  be  effected 
by  means  of  co-operation.     It  is  the  duty  of  every 
man,  (and  to  the  working  classes  I  more  particularly 
address  myself)  morally  and  politically  to  extend,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  the  universal  usefulness  of 
co-operative  societies.     All  we  want,  or  at  least 
one  great  object  which  we  wish  to  achieve,  is  to  do 
away  the  war,  and  the  bickerings,  and  the  ill-will, 
which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  master  and  man. 
This  object  would  be  fully  accomplished  by  the  or- 
ganization of  co-operative  societies,  (Mr.  Hurst  here 
exhibited  to  the  meeting  several  specimens  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, flannels,  gown-prints,  Britannia  metal  tea- 
pots, and  some  beautifully  finished  knives,  &&  ma- 
nufactured by  various  co-operative  societies  in  the 
north  of  England. )    We  have  brought  a  small  stock 
of  these  articles  to  town  with  us,  for  the  purposes  of 
sale,  which  will  be  exhibited  to  the  public  for  that 
purpose  on  Thursday  next ;  I  hope  you  will  not  let 
us  take  them  back  again  unsold.    I  have  now  upon 
my  back  a  co-operative  shirt  (laughter  and  cheers), 
and  here's  a  co-operative  coat,  and  here's  a  co-ope- 
rative waistcoat  (Loud  laughter.)    Let  me  now  urge 
upon  you  to  be  united — be  firmly  determined  in  a  good 
cause  as  ours  is,  and  it  must  prosper ;  although  we 
were  deserted  in  the  hour  of  need.    Mr.  Carpenter 
deserted  us,  How  murmurs,  and  cries  of— no,  no — 
no  such  thing),  "  The  Trades'  Free  Press"  deserted 
us,  "The  Voice  of  the  People"  deserted  us — and 
we  were  thus  left  without  any  advocates  to  support 


In  the  town  of  Bolton,  to  mention  the  word  co- 
operative would  have  been  almost  considered  treason- 
able ;  I,  however,  visited  that  town  sometime  since, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  lecture  on  the  benefits  and 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  co-operative  system. 
But  knowing  the  feelings  of  the  persons  there  resident, 
and  the  prejudices  existing  in  their  minds  against 
co-operation,  I  issued  a  notice,  to  the  following 
effect,  leaving  out,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  the  word 
' ' co-operative "  altogether.  ( Laughter. )  "A  lecture 
will  be  given  in  the  Assembly-room  of  this  town,  on 
the  immoral  condition  of  the  Working  Classes,  and 
the  best  means  of  remedying  it."  The  result  was  as 
I  expected — the  Assembly-room  was  crowded  to  suf- 
focation, and  hundreds  were  turned  away  from  the 
doors  for  want  of  room.  Such  was  the  effect  my 
lecture  had  upon  those  who  attended,  and  such  their 
conviction  of  the  truths  I  adduced  in  favor  of  co- 
operation, that  I  was  besieged  the  next  morning  by- 
several  respectable  inhabitants  to  give  a  second  lec- 
ture— they  offering  at  the  same  time  to  engage  the 
theatre  for  that  purpose.  This  I  was  obliged  to  de- 
cline, as  I  was  engaged  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  Stock- 
port the  same  evening.  Since  that  period  no  less 
than  six  co-operative  societies  have  been  formed,  and 
are  flourishing  in  Bolton.  (Hear,  hear.)  Co-ope- 
ratives can  sleep  in  safety  without  locks,  bolts,  or 
bars,  or  even  doors,  but  if  the  "present  system  goes 
on  we  shall  have  nothing  but  gaols,  and  too,  well 
filled.  Let  me  now  beseech  the  radicals  to  oease  from 
exciting  the  lower  orders  against  the  higher ;  and  ajl 
who  are  present  at  this  meeting,  to  be  quiet,  peace- 
able, ana  united.  Let  all  the  co-operatives  in  Lon- 
don be  on  their  guard  against  the  divisions  which  will 
be  attempted  to  be  created  amongst  them,  by  those 
to  whose  interests  they  are  opposed.  (Cheers.) 

A  gentleman  (whose  name  we  were  informed  was 
WALKER),  rose  from  the  body  of  the  room,  and 
observed  that  Mr.  Hint  had  done  great  injustice 
to  Mr.  Carpenter,  by  stating  that  that  gentleman  had 
deserted  their  cause,  when  the  fact  was,  that  they  had 
deserted  Mr.  Carpenter.  The  Trades'  Free  Press, 
ably  as  it  was  conducted,  and  advocating  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  working  classes,  was  compelled 
to  be  abandoned  from  the  want  of  subscribers,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  with  its  dog 
fights,  cock  fights,  and  man  fights,  possessed  a  circu- 
lation of  nearly  thirty  thousand  weekly.  He  rose  to 
do  justice  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  he  thought  had 
been  unfairly  and  most  unjustifiably  attacked. 

Mr.  HIRST  rose  for  the  purpose  of  explanation. 
He  did  not  intend  to  attack  Mr.  Carpenter,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  till  that  day,  and  whose  writings  and 
principles  he  had  always  warmly  admired. 

Mr.  CLEAVE  thought  that  all  must  be  filled  with 
delight  at  the  cheering  accounts  they  had  that  day 
heard  of  the  progress  of  co-operation,  throughout  a 
great  portion  of  toe  kingdom.  But  he  begged  leave 
to  correct  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hirst,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  co-operation  were  not  known  in  Borton  tiU 
Mr.  Hirst  entered  there.  Such  was  not  the  fact. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Baker  had  delivered  lectures 
there  two  years  before,  and  works  had  been  freely 
circulated  in  the  town  on  that  subject.  With  respect 
to  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  the  "  Trades'  Free  Press," 
he  begged  leave  to  state,  that  that  gentleman  lost  two 
hundred  pounds  by  the  undertaking  before  he  abas* 
doned  it.  He  tlien  gave  to  the  public  unstamped  co- 
operative knowledge  in  his  Political  Letter,  which 
was  suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  government, 
and  Mr.  Carpenter  was  incarcerated  within  the  walls 
of  a  prison  for  endeavouring  to  inculcate  cheap  know- 
ledge  amongst  the  working  classes.  He  then  recom- 
mended the  Political  Magazine  (a  work  highly  eulo- 
gized by  Mr.  Owen,  their  chairman),  which  to  the 
everlasting  shame  of  the  working  classes  be  it  spoken* 
had  never  paid  him  for  paper  and  print.  (Shame, 
shame). 

Mr.  HIRST,  in  reply  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Cleave,  stated  that  he  merely  intended  to  remark  that 
no  co-operative  society  had  been  formed  in  Bolton 
before  bis  visit  to  that  place.    With  respect  to  Mr. 
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Carpenter  he  had  taken  in  his  magazine  from  its 
commencement,  and  warmly  admired  the  sentiments 
that  it  promulgated.  He  thought,  according  to  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  country,  the  government 
were  bound  to  prosecute  him  (hissing  from  many  parts 
of  the  room)— for  selling  his  unstamped  paper.  (The 
hissing  and  groans  became  still  louder,  and  Mr. 
Hirst  resumed  his  seat.) 

Mr.  OWEN  trusted  that  all  they  had  heard  that 
day  on  the  subject  of  the  beneficent  principle  of 
co-operation,  would  be  deeply  impressed  upon  their 
minds:  although  much  information  had  been  im- 
parted to  them,  they  had  not  heard  of  half  of  the  in- 
estimable benefits  which  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  throughout  the  kingdom  would  derive  from  co- 
operation ;  and  although  many  were  now  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  he ; would,  not 
find  fault  with  them  as  individuals — for  it  was  the 
system  in  which  they  were  involved  wherein  the  fault 
lay.  On  Wednesday  next  will  be  laid  before  you  a 
document  for  your  consideration,  which,  if  adopted, 
and  firmly  abided  by,  will  be  the  means  of  speedily 
relieving  society  from  the  woful  anomaly  of  too  much 
wealth  and  too  much  poverty,  by  removing  the  igno- 
rance which  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  anomaly. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  then  put  from  the 
chair,  and  carried  unanimously.  It  was  as  follows : — > 

"That  to  ensure  so  desirable  and  beneficial  a 
change  as  the  one  contemplated  by  co-operators,  no 
exertion  of  talents,  however  humble,  should  be 
spared,  or  the  pursuit  of  honest  and  honourable 
means  neglected;  and  as  the  establishing  of  co- 
operative trading  and  manufacturing  associations 
have  been  the  means  of  peaceably  uniting  a  great 
number  of  the  industrious  classes,  as  well  as  greatly 
instrumental  in  promoting  co-operative  knowledge, 
this  meeting  respectfully  urges  on  all  engaged  in  them 
to  renew  their  exertions,  and  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity in  promoting  and  extending  their  usefulness/' 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wade,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  till  Wednesday. 

It  was  now  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

RICH  AND  POOR. 
[from  a  correspondent.] 

The  moat  obvious  division  of  Society  is  into 
rich  and  poor ;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the 
number  of  the  former  bears  a  great  disproportion 
to  that  of  the  latter.  The  whole  business  of  the 
poor  is  to  administer  to  the  idleness,  folly,  and 
luxury  of  the  rich ;  and  that  of  the  rich,  in  return, 
is  to  find  the  best  methods  of  confirming  the 
slavery,  and  increasing  the  burthens  of  the  poor. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  an  invariable  law  that  a 
man's  acquisitions  are  in  proportion  to  his  labours. 
In  a  state  of  artificial  society,  it  is  a  law,  as  con- 
stant and  invariable,  that  those  who  labour  most 
enjoy  the  fewest  things ;  and,  that  those  who  la- 
bour not  at  all,  have  the  greatest  number  of  en- 
joyments. A  constitution  of  things  this,  strange 
and  ridiculous  beyond  expression !  We  scarce 
believe  a  thine  when  we  are  told  it,  which  we 
actually  see  before  our  eyes  every  day  without 
being  the  least  surprised.  I  suppose  that  there 
are*  in  Great  Britain  upwards  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people  employed  in  lead,  tin,  iron,  copper, 
and  coal  mines ;  these  unhappy  wretches  scarcely 
ever  see  the  light  of  the  sun ;  they  are  buried  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  there  they  work  at  a 
severe  and  dismal  task,  without  the  least  prospect 
of  being  delivered  from  it ;  they  subsist  upon  the 
coarsest  and  worst  of  fare ;  they  have  their  health 
miserably  impaired,  and  their  lives  cut  short,  by 
being  perpetually  confined  in  the  close  vapour  of 
these  malignant  minerals.  A  hundred  thousand 
more,  at  least,  are  tortured  without  remission, 
by  the  suffocating  smoke,  intense  fires,  and  con- 
stant drudgery  necessary  in  refining  and  manag- 
ing the  products  of  those  mines.  If  any  man 
informed  us  that  two  hundred  thousand  innocent 
persons  were  condemned  to  such  intolerable  sla- 


very, how  should  we  pity  the  unhappy  sufferers' 
ana  how  great  would  be  our  just  indignation 
against  those  who  inflicted  so  cruel  and  ignomi- 
nious a  punishment  1  This  is  an  instance,  (I 
could  wish  no  stronger),  of  the  numberless  things 
we  pass  by  in  their  common  dress,  which  yet 
shock  us  when  they  are  nakedly  represented. 
But  this  number,  considerable  as  it  is,  and  the 
slavery,  with  all  its  baseness  and  horror,  which 
we  have  at  home,  are  nothing  to  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  affords  of  the  same  nature.  Millions 
are  daily  bathed  in  the  poisonous  damps  and 
destructive  effluvia  of  lead,  silver,  copper  and 
arsenic — to  say  nothing  of  those  other  employ- 
ments, those  stations  of  wretchedness  and  con- 
tempt, in  which  civil  society  has  placed  the  nu- 
merous enfans  perdus  (the  forlorn  hope)  of  her 
army. 

Would  any  rational  man  submit  to  one  of  the 
most  tolerable  of  these  drudgeries,  for  all  the 
artificial  enjoyments  which  policy  has  made  to 
result  from  them?  By  no  means.  And  yet, 
shall  it  be  said  that  they  who  elaborate  all  these 
commodities,  are  not  at  all  the  same  persons  as 
those  who  enjoy  them.  On  considering  the 
strange  and  unaccountable  fancies  and  contriv- 
ances of  artificial  reason,  we  may  well  consider 
this  world  as  the  Bedlam  of  the  solar  system.  Look- 
ing also  upon  the  effect  of  some  of  these  fancies, 
may  we  not  with  equal  reason  call  it  likewise  the 
Newgate  and  the  Bridewell  of  the  universe? 
Indeed  the  blindness  of  one  part  of  mankind  co- 
operating with  the  frenzy  and  villany  of  the 
other,  has  been  the  real  builder  of  this  respect- 
able fabric  of  political  society.  And  as  the  blind- 
ness of  mankind  has  caused  their  slavery,  so,  in 
return,  their  state  of  slavery  is  made  a  pretence 
for  continuing  them  in  a  state  of  blindness ;  for 
the  politician  will  tell  you  gravely,  that  their  life 
of  servitude  disqualifies  the  greater  part  of  the 
race  of  man  for  a  search  of  truth,  and  supplies 
them  with  no  other  than  mean,  grovelling,  and 
insufficient  ideas.  This  is  but  too  true;  and  mis 
is  one  of  the  reasons  among  many  others  which 
led  me  to  think  that  the  present  institutions  of 
society  are  as  barbarous  and  savage  in  their 
effects,  as  unjust  and  irrational  in  ihevt  origin. 
.  Lincoln's  Inn,  P.  W. 


SECOND  MEETING  OF  CONGRESS. 


On  Wednesday,  at  one  o'clock,  the  adjourned 
Public  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Delegates  was 
held  at  the  Institution,  in  Gray's  Inn-lane.  The 
room  was  not  so  well  filled  ss  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion, though  several  ladies  were  present. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wade  was  called  to  the  chair.  He 
commenced  by  snologizing  for  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Owen,  the  painful  cause  of  which  wss  the  death  of 
his  youngest  daughter.  He  denied  that  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Owen  contemplated  any  thing  injurious  to  so- 
ciety. Co-operation,  on  an  extensive  scale,  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  the  people  from  the 
moral  and  physical  evils  in  which  they  were  plunged. 
Partial  remedies,  agricultural  labourers'  friends,  and 
other  societies,  had  all  failed.  They  must,  by  co- 
operation, seek  to  relieve  the  physical  wants  of  the 
multitude,  if  they  wished  to  raise  their  moral  and 
mental  character.  Want  depressed  and  degraded 
the  mind  of  man,  and  drove  him  to  measures  which 
were  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  society ;  and 
though  he  himself  was  placed  above  want,  yet  he 
would  not  and  could  not  undertake  to  say,  that  were 
he  in  a  similar  situation,  he  should  not  fall  in  a 
similar  manner.  (Cheers.)  He  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  and  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  proud 
to  be  a  link  between  the  poorer  and  the  richer  classes 
of  society  j  and  if  his  poorer  brethren  were  to  fall, 


he  would  rather  perish  with  them  than  flourish  with' 
the  rich.  (Applause.) 

The  Resolutions  passed  at  the  previous  meeting 
were  read. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Lord  Boston, 
declining  to  attend  any  public  meeting,  the  Resolu- 
tions passed  at  which,  might  come  before  him  in  the 
capacity  of  legislator.  When  they  should  so  come, 
he  promised  to  give  them  his  best  attention,  and  do 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  work* 
ing  classes.  He  also  read  a  long  letter  from  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  regretting  his  absence  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  expressing  his  approbation  of  the 
objects  of  the  Meeting;  and  another  from  Colonel 
Evans,  M.P.,  stating  that  absence  from  town  pre* 
vented  him  from  attending  the  meeting. 

As  the  first  meeting,  on  Monday,  adjourned  before 
putting  the  last  resolution  given  in  our  report  of  the 
meeting — 

Mr.  CARSON  (Delegate  for  Lancashire)  now 
proposed  its  adoption.  The  resolution  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  That  with  the  view  of  creating  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  on  subjects  of  every  importance  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  society, 
and  thereby  effecting  a  peaceable  and  desirable 
change  in  the  condition  of  all  classes,  this  meeting 
impressively  urges  on  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
the  great  necessity  of  removing  all  impediments  to 
the  cheap  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  of  promoting  by 
every  means  in  its  power  the  establishment  of  schools, 
libraries,  and  leading  rooms  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage of  the  United  Kingdom/' 

He  attributed  the  wants  and  distresses  of  the 
working  and  industrious  classes  to  want  of  know- 
ledge. He  stated  that  there  were  three  thousand 
persons  who  had  entered  into  a  bond  of  co-operation 
in  Lancashire,  and  were  resolved  to  do  that  for 
themselves  which  the  government  would  not  do  for 
them.  They  rented  land  to  the  amount  of  600/.  per 
annum,  and  had  thirty  cottages  of  their  own.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  poor  to  co-operate— why  should 
they  not  T  The  rich  did  so ;  the  rich  entered  into 
societies.  The  railway  was  erected  by  co-operation 
[hear !].  He  had  calculated  what  every  man  work- 
ing on  the  railway  ought  to  receive,  if  he  took  a  share 
of  profit  proportionate  to  bis  labour, — he  would  re* 
ceive  one  pound  per  week.  Now  all  they  got  was 
employment  in  making  another.  The  power  of  pro- 
ducing wealth  was  not  sufficient,  without  knowledge 
to  teach  them  how  to  distribute  their  wealth.  To  all 
these  co-operative  establishments  they  therefore  at- 
tached schools  of  knowledge  and  industry,  which 
served  not  only  for  their  own  and  their  children's  in- 
struction, but  as  places  of  meeting;  for  they  were 
determined  never  to  meet  in  a  public  house  [cheers]. 
Indeed  these  societies  had  produced  a  great  moral 
effect ;  for  the  publicans  were  the  only  sufferers 
[hear!].  A  mistake  and  a  prejudice  had  gone 
abroad  against  them  on  account  of  Mr.  Owen's  pe- 
culiar tenets,  but  they  entered  into  co-operation  in 
the  country  because  it  accorded  with  Christian  prin- 
ciples. Their  establishments  consisted  of  manufac- 
tories, libraries,  reading-rooms,  wholesale  and  retail 
warehouses.  Though  they  did  not  talk  so  much  of 
the  beautiful  principles  of  unanimity  in  the  country, 
yet  they  had  an  eye  to  community.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  very  interesting  detail,  to  explain  the 
gradual  progress  of  co-operative  societies*  It  seems 
that  twelve  individuals  met  together  and  clubbed  six- 
pence each,  with  which  they  bought  twelve  pounds 
of  candles.  Upon  this  stock  they  traded,  and  in  six 
months  they  realized  a  capital  of  1501. ;  and  they  had 
now  a  wholesale  establishment  at  Liverpool ;  they 
purchased  their  eight  or  ten  hogsheads  of  sugar  in 
the  market,  and  their  warehouse  waa  filled  with 
every  vsriety  of  articles.  He  adverted  to  the  support 
of  many  gentlemen  in  the  country,  who  supported 
co-operatives  because  they  found  co-operatives  nay 
their  rents.  He  begged,  in  conclusion,  and  on  be- 
half of  thousands,  to  state,  that  they  were  neither 
Atheists  nor  Deists,  but  Christians,  and  acted  on 
Christian  principles  [cheers]. 

Mr.  FLATf&R  (a  London  Delegate)  i 
the  Resolution.    They  were  met  toget*- 
tain  the  progress  made  since  the  last  r 
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would  mention  tq  them  vhtjtt  held  been  done  by  the 
150  whom  he  represented  on  this  occasion. .  They 
had  been  enabled,  by  co-operation,  to  rent  a  house  of 
80*.,  to  build  an  assembly-room,  to  establish  a  li- 
brary and  readinf -room  ;  thev  had  public  discussions 
and  balls,  at  which  they  and  their  families  attended, 
and  surety  this  was  much  for  working  men  to  do 
(hear ! ).  This  showed  that  they  must  look  to  them- 
selves— on  their  own  exertions  they  must  depend  for 
their  own  emancipation.  -  In  Poland-street  tney  had 
established  a  Labour  Bank  ;  and-  during  the  period 
of  six  months  they  had  effected  upwards  of  one 
thousand  .exchangee,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
co-operators.  Tney  had  therefore  practically  dis- 
proved tb?  dogmas  of  the  political  economists,  that 
no  demand  could  be  equal  to  the  supply,  for  they 
bjd  produced  a  demand  always  adequate  to  the  sup- 
ply. They  tad  also  proceeded  to  a  step  which  some 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  deemed  ludicrous ; 
tjiey  were  making  arrangements  for  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Philosophy  of  Language  (loud  cheers). 
He  contended  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  working 
men  to  have  schools  for  themselves,  notwithstanding 
the  Sunday  and  other  cheap  schools,  on  account  of 
the  petty  and  vexatious  regulations  which  were  en- 
^orced  there. 

Mr.  B.  WARDEN  Supported  the  Resolution,  and 
stated  that  they  had  erected  a  new  school,  called  a 
labour  Exchange  School,  in  which  they  had,  during 
the  last  six  weeks,  effected  899  exchanges. — (At  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Hume,  M.P.  entered, 
and  was  received  with  loud  cheers). 

Mr.  HURST  (Delegate  from  Huddersfield)  di- 
lated upon  the  various  and  complicated  evils  of  the 
present  system,  particularly  the  abominable  and  un- 
just law  of  primogeniture.  Various  men  attributed 
those  evils  to  various  causes  :  some  to  primogeniture 
—some  to  the .  founding  system— rsome  to  the  paper 
curmncy — some  to  the  list-India  Company— some 
to  the  aristocracy— some  m  the  corn  laws ;  ■  out  uer- 
aaps.it  was  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  working 
classes  themselves.  But  that  ignorance  would  not 
last  hmg— the  schoolmaster  had  gone  abroad — he 
Jiad  got  into  Yorkshire,  and  the  isrnorant  Yorkshire- 
man  now  knows  great  B  from  a  bull's  foot  (cheers 
and, laughter).  .The* evil  of  which  they  complained 
arose: from  ell  those  causes  together,  combined  with 
others  of  which  he  perhaps  might  make  mention. 
These  were  the  causes  of  the  present  anomalous  state 
of  things — a  lew  excessively  rich,  and  millions  ex- 
tremely ?oor.  Strange  that  riches  should  lead  to 
poverty— abundance  to  want— and  plenty  to  starva- 
tion, l^e  trusted  this  would  net  be  put  in  printed 
history,  for  generations  unborn  would  think  those 
who  lived  in  the  present  day  not  right  in  their  heads 
(cheers).  Some  persons  said  the  government  should 
remedy  these  evils— but  no  government  could  do  it 
so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion.  The  remedy  is  co-operation ;  they  must  work 
for  themselves — they  must  unite  and  gain  know- 
ledge— aod  union;  combined  with  knowledge,  is  the 
most  powerful  engine  by  which  despotism  could  be 
overthrown,  or  good  effected  (cheers). 

Mr,  WATSON  agreed  in  the  Resolution,  but  dif* 
fered  from  some  of  his  friend*  who  had  preceded 
him.  -  It  was,  hia opinion,  the  working  men  of  Eng* 
land  were  more  particularly  interested  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge*  Hie  observations  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  had  not  been  strictly 
directed  to  the  proposition  before  them.  He  con- 
tended, that  if  they  sought  to  diffuse  cheap  knowledge 
by  establishing  schools  and  libraries  throughout  the 
kingdom,  they,  must  took  to  themselves,  and  not  to 
the 'government,  who  had  endeavoured  to  put  down 
cheap .  knowledge.  His  friend  from  Huddersfield 
had  said  that  the  government  must  put  the  law  in 
force*  even  though  it  were  bad.  He,  however,  would 
soon  show  them  that  k  was  no  such  thine.  He 
and  the  other  violent  men— at  least  men  who  were 
xalled  violent— would  compel  the  government  to  re- 
peal the  law  against  knowledge,  not  by  force,  but  by 
suffering ;  they  would  show  the  government  that  in  a 
good  cause  suffering  loses  its  effects  on  a  virtuous 
mind.  The  law  punishes  them  for  being  ignorant, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  associated  those  men  who 
jwughsto  destroy  ignoeance,  in  a  prison  among  thieves 


and  felons.  His  friend,  Henry  Hetherington*  was 
also  called  a  violent  man  (cries  of  question).  As  an 
Englishman,  not  wishing  to  violate  the  freedom  of 
discussion,  he  claimed  the  same  right  for  himself  j 
he  claimed  to  be  heard.  He  was  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals who,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  was  a 
violent  roan ;  but  he  would  show  them  that  those 
men  called  violent  were  consistently  honest  (loud 
cries  of  question,  hisses,  cheers,  off,  off,  and  no  poli- 
tics). His  friends  said,  "  no  politics" — he  had  not 
entered  on  politics  ;  he  was  speaking  to  the  question, 
and  more  so  than  the  previoas  speakers  had  done. 
He  wished  to  show  them  that  they  must  depend  on 
themselves  for  education  and  knowledge,  and  that  an 
appeal  to  the  government  would  be  of  no  use.  The 
Literary  Gazette  had  lately  been  nulled  before  the 
authorities  (question — what  has  this  meeting  to  do 
with  that)  ?  If  they  disapproved,  he  would  now  with- 
draw: but  he  was  only  acquainting  them  with,  the 
truth,  though  it  might  be  unpalatable. — He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  declaim  against  the  Useful  Knowledge 
Society  for  instilling  into  the  people  antiquarian  and 
zoological  knowledge,  instead  of  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  their  righto,  and  discussing  the  means 
of  obtaining  those  rights.  They  patronised  Mecha- 
nics' Institutions  also ;  but  it  was  only  in  order  to 
instruct  them  to  create  wealth— they  cared  not, 
though  the  creators  were  starving  (mingled  cheers 
and  disapprobation). 

Mr.  HUME  retired  when  Mr.  Watson  commenced 
his  political  allusions. 

Mr.  CLEAVE  next  addressed  the  meeting  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution,  pressing  upon  the  attention  of 
all  interested  in  the  success  of  co-operation  the  ne- 
cessity of  securing  untaxed  publications,  circulating 
the  information  essential  to  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  that  system,  and  to  every  thing  else  important 
to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  He  differed  from 
those  who  thought  that  no  appeal  ought  to  be  made 
to  the  jrovernment ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  full 
persuasion  that  no  opportunity  ought  to  be  neglected 
— no  means  left  untried— to  effect  that  all-important 
object.  He  then  proceeded  to  dwell  upon  trie  evi- 
dences which  every  where  presented  themselves  to  the 
most  casual  observer  of  the  prevailing  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, especially  amongst  co-operators ;  there  was  not 
a  man  amongst  them  who  did  not  endeavour  to  teach 
his  children  all  that  he  conscientiously  believed  him- 
self to  be  true  and  valuable  ;  and  more  too — they 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  found  in  possession 
of  a  library  suited  to  their  means,  and;  as  far  as 
those  limited  means  would  permit,  calculated  to  pro. 
mote  their  true  interests,  and  to  supply  them  with 
that  species  of  information  of  which  they  stood  most 
in  need. 
The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 
The  Secretary  informed  the  Meeting,  that  an 
Address  to  the  Governments  of  Europe  and  America 
had  been  agreed  to  at  the  meeting  of  the  Congress 
that  morning,  and  he  should  now  read  it  to  the 
Assembly,  as  he  understood  that  a  resolution  would 
be  proposed  to  them,  founded  upon  that  Address. 
(See  this  Address  in  Leading  Article,) 
The  Rev.  THOMAS  MACCONNELL  moved  a 
Resolution  approving  and  adopting  the  Address,  and 
pledging  the  meeting  to  promote  its  publicity. 

Mr.  ROSSER  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  motion.  He  observed,  that  the  working  classes  of 
this  country,  and  of  almost  every  country  in  Europe, 
were  reduced  to  a  condition  lower  than  which  they 
could  not  sink ;  and  the  time  had  at  length  arrived 
when  the  working  classes  were  able  and  resolved  to 
emancipate  themselevs,  and  to  save  the  other  classes 
of  society  from  ruin  otherwise  inevitable.  No  means 
had  ever  yet  been  devised  for  arresting  the  progress 
of  that  ruin,  excepting  those  which  originated  with 
the  admirably -minded  and  purely-hearted  Robert 
Owen  (great  applause).  He  then  proceeded  to  en- 
large, with  much  fervour,  upon  the  universal  charity 
and  universal  applicability  of  the  system  of  Mr. 
Owen,  vindicating  it  from  the  charge  of  hostility 
against  any  of  the  present  rulers  of  the  earth — it 
only  opposed  itself  to lliose  systems  of  society  which 
were  adverse  to  the  civilization  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  congratu- 
late the  meeting  upon  the  important  fact,  that  the 


working  classes  themselves  had  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel.  Having  now  resolved  to  depend  upon 
themselves,  aod  not  upon  others,  meir  success  must 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  certainty. 

The  Address  was  then  adopted  unanimously. 
Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Chairman,  in  acknowledg- 
ing which  he  said  he  felt  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  the  tythe-system  must  undergo  great  modifi- 
cation. For  his  part  he  was  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  vast  improvement  in  the  present 
mode  of  remunerating  religious  instructors  if  each 
flock  paid  its  own  pastor  [applause].  As  a  minister 
of  religion,  he  could  conscientiously  declare  that  he 
never  received  a  shilling  for  which  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  had  given  ample  value,  and  he  wished  to  see 
every  one  of  his,  reverend  brethren  placed  in  such  a 
situation  as  would  enable  him  to  say  the  same.  He 
then  went  on  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  social  evils,  which,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
arose  from  the  want  of" co-operation,  instancing  the 
case  of  Poland  as  affording  in  the  present  day  a 
grievous  and  lamentable  proof  of  the  abuses  to  which' 
uncontrouled  power  was  liable— of  the  grinding  effects 
of  that  iron  despotism  which  afflicted  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  which  the  progress  of  society,  under  the 
improvemnts  to  be  derived  from  co-operation,  would 
speedily  terminate,  and  prevent  from  ever  rising* 
again. 

Mr.  BROMLEY,  kindly  offered  the  use  of  the 
lecture  room,  for  a  public  meeting,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  petitioning  parliament,  to 
take  off  the  "  Taxes  on  Knowledge*  and  to  turn  their 
attention  to  "  The  suffering  Poles/'  who  had  been 
alluded  to  in  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up.    - 


H  III! 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EXCHANGE  BAZAAR, 

Late  the  OothIc  Hall,  ' 

NEW  ROAD,   ST.  MARYLEBONE. 
THE  COUNCIL  of  the  NORTH  WESTERN 

x  ASSOCIATION  of  the  USEFUL  CLASSES,  beg 
to  inform  their  Fellow  Workmen,  and  the  Public  in  general, 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Proprietor  of 
this  commodious  Building,  for  Cellaring,  and  other  conve- 
nient accommodation*,  which  will  enable  all  partita  having 
Manufactured  Good*,  Raw  Materials,  or  Labour,  of  every 
kind  and  description,  beneficially  to  exchange  the  same,  oo 
an  equitable  time  valuation. — Further  particulars  aod  Pro* 
■pectus,  may  be  had  on  the  premises. 

M.  MACPHERSON,  Sbcbctart. 

W.  IUNG,  Asiit. 

THE  NEW  PATENT  BEAVER  HATS. 
HPHESE  HATS,  being  manufactured  of  the 
*  most  choice  Materials,  are  more  durable,  light,  and 
lasting  in  their  colour,  than  any  hitherto  invented;  they  are 
made  water-proof,  by  a  process  of  stiffening  with  elaatie 
gums,  before  thev  are  dyed,  and  will  be  found  the  moat 
elegant  Beaver  Hate  that  have  ever  been  offered  to  the 
Public.  They  are  sanctioned  bvjhe  King's  Royal  Letter? 
Patent,  granted  to  ROBERT  PRANKS  ft  Co.  Manufac- 
turers and  Patentees,  and  Sold  at  %\u  and  24s.,  at  140, 
Regent-street ;  Oft,  Redcre*fr*treel,  London ;  0,  St  And**w- 
street,  Edinburgh;  and  97,  Rue  Richelieu,  Paris, 

M1LLINKRT,  DREftSBS,  AND  CORSETS. 

T  ADLES,  desiring  Novelties  in  good  taste,  are 
XJ  invited  to  visit  the  BttablMhsnont,  WO,  Regent-afreet. 
where  they  will  find  every  Article  at  a  low  price,  sue* 
made  of  the  best  materials. 

Pichch  and  Rkolism  Coram,  of  uhuvallso  ex- 
cellence, at  vjb*y  low  prices. 

Ladles  who  may  address  Mrs.  Allsop,  from  the  Country 
or  the  Colonies,  may  rely  upon  having  f©ll  josttcm  done 
to  their  Commission*. 

To  those  Lsdief  who  have  not  yet  visited  the  Establish- 
ment it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state,  that  its  reputa- 


tion rests  upon  it*  character  tor  good  taste,  very  moderate 

charges,  and  the  honourable  and  liberal 

conducted. 


gee,  and  the  honourable  and  libeml  spirit  in  which  it  as 


No.  280,  RteiNT  Strbit,  Three  Doors  from  Oxford 
Street. 

Printed  fir,  and  published  by,  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well~disposed  of  the  Ina\atrunn 
Clams  fir  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by  • 
EdufntmK  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Gray's+hm,  Road,  Kings  Crass,  New  Road.  PW>- 
lithed  aim  ay  Strange,  Paternoster-Rom  ;  Berger,  Ho- 
lyweU  Street  f  Richardson,  Motborm  and  PttrHss, 
Wardowr  Street ;    and  may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen* 

William  Dent,  Printer,  Burton  Street,  Burton  Crescent. 

y  '  o 


THE 


OR  THE 


FROM  ERROR  &  MISERY, 


CRISIS, 


CHANGE 


TO  TRUTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 


[Institution  of  the  Iudustrious  Classes,  Gray  VI on  Road.] 


IF   WE   CANNOT   YET   RECONCILE   ALL   OPINIONS,    LET   US   NOW   ENDEAVOUR   TO    UNITE   ALL    HEARTS. 
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GENERAL  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL. 

On  Friday  evening  the  Congress  celebrated  a 
General  Social  Festival,  which  was  very  nu- 
merously and  respectably  attended.  Every  per- 
son seemed  to  be,  what  every  person  is  aiming 
to  be ;  happy.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
dancing,  which  was  <kept  up,  aided  by  excellent 
music,  till  half-past  one,  Mr.  Owen  entered,  and 
delivered  the  following  Address  to  the  numerous 
mixed  and  assembled  parties;  after  which  he 
immediately  retired. 

"  The  period  has  arrived  when  the  ignorance 
and  error  of  men  have  been  so  far  removed  as 
to  permit  them,  for  the  first  time  in  their  known 
history,  to  listen  to  truths,  founded  on  facts,  evi- 
dent to  all  who  can  accurately  observe  and  com- 
pare them,  on  a  knowledge  of  which  their 
permanent  improvement  and  happiness  solely 
depend. 

All  are  now  compelled  to  admit  that  the  ex- 
isting state  of  society  over  the  civilized  world, 
is  deplorable  in  the  extreme ;  and  yet  that  the 
materials  requisite  to  ensure  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  and  happiness  to  every  part  of  it,  are 
scattered  about  in  all  directions  in  the  utmost 
profusion,  and  which,  if  rightly  used,  might  be 
applied  to  remove  the  cause  of  all  just  complaint 
from  the  inhabitants  of  every  country. 

It  is  therefore  full  time,  seeing  that  all  are 
conscious  of  the  folly  and  evil  of  the  existing 
system  of  society,  that  a  system  so  wretched 
should  be  made  to  terminate  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible period.  But  it  may  be  properly  asked, 
Shall  we  destroy  the  existing  system  before  we 
build  up  another  ?  Or  shall  we  use  the  present 
system  lawfully  and  beneficially,  not  only  to 
assist  in  effecting  the  change,  but  also  to  save 
the  population  of  all  countries  from  war  and 
violence  during  the  whole  of  its  progress  ?  I  do 
not  nesitate  to  make  a  reply  to  this  important 
question,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  mo- 
ment. It  would  be  most  injurious  to  pull  down 
an  old  house  occupied  by  many  inhabitants  be- 
fore a.  new  and  a  better  had  been  provided  in  its 


stead;  so  it  would  be  equally  unwise  in  the 
present  generation  to  destroy  the  existing  system 
of  society,  before  they  had  discovered  one  su- 
perior to  it  in  every  respect,  and  had  shewn  all 
the  practical  measures  by  which,  without  incon- 
venience, it  may  be  made  to  supersede  it. 

I  propose  to  night ,  to  explain  those  practical 
measures  by  which  this  glorious  change  may  be 
now  effected  without  violence ;  nay,  I  believe, 
without  opposition  from  any  intelligent,  well- 
disposed  individual  of  any  rank  in  any  country ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  means  can  be  devised  to 
enable  them  fully  to  comprehend  the  subject, 
and  thereby  learn  the  incalculable  benefits  which 
the  human  race  must  secure  to  themselves  by 
the  change,  one  and  all  would  be  most  eager  to 
have  the  New  System  adopted  in  practice  with- 
out any  unnecessary  delay. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  explain  to  the  assem- 
bly, and  more  especially  to  the  members  of 
Congress,  the  great  change  now  contemplated 
in  the  affairs  of  the  human  race. 

All  societies  of  men  from  the  time  they  first 
congregated  until  now,  consisted,  and  they  ever 
must  consist,  of  the  same  simple  elements  and 
divisions;  there  is  no  difference  in  these  divi- 
sions between  the  savage  and  most  civilized 
nation. 

In  each  there  must  be  arrangements  to  pro- 
duce or  procure  what  the  tribe  or  nation  requires 
to  live  upon,  use,  and  enjoy. 

Also  other  arrangements  to  distribute  the 
wealth  so  produced  or  procured. 

There  must  be  also  some  arrangements  to  form 
the  character  of  the  individuals  composing  the 
tribe  or  nation. 

And  arrangements  must  also  exist  for  the 
government  of  the  tribe  or  nation. 

It  is  also  a  general  principle,  that  man  is,  to  a 
very  great  degree,  the  creature  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  lives. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  in  proportion  as  these 
four  great  divisions  of  human  society  are  sepa- 
rately, well  or  ill  organized,  and  wisely  or  igno- 
rantly  united,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
individuals,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  will  be 
favorable  or  unfavourable. 

What  does  the  past  history  of  the  world  de- 
clare upon  this  subject? — 

That  there  never  has  been  any  tribe  or  nation 


among  whom  any  one  of  these  departments  has 
been  understood,  or  in  which  they  have  been 
advantageously  united. 

In  many  of  the  savage  tribes,  when  they  were 
first  discovered  by  Europeans,  these  depart- 
ments were  more  beneficially  carried  on  and 
united  for  the  well-being  of  the  tribe,  than  they 
are  now  in  Great  Britain,  the  most  civilized  of 
nations,  for  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  tnat  these  four 
departments  are  now  totally  unknown  in  the 
British  Empire,  both  by  the  government  and 
people,  except  as  random  measures,  pursued 
without  any  Knowledge  of  the  science  on  which 
society  is  formed,  and  that  the  practice  in  each 
department,  in  a  chaos  of  confusion  and  folly, 
alike  destructive  of  the  best  feelings  and  intel- 
lects of  human  nature,  as  of  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Without  intention  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  a 
nation  possessing  such  extraordinary  resources 
for  the  creation  of  wealth  and  the  improvement* 
of  the  people,  could  have  applied  these  invalua- 
ble powers  to  produce  such  wretched  results; 
yet  it  is  evident,  that  the  government  does  not 
intend  to  inflict  misery  on  the  people,  if  it  knew 
how  to  avoid  such  misery.  The  government  is 
to  be  pitied ;  it  does  not  know  how  to  make  any 
better  use  of  the  enormous  powers  at  its  control. 
False  incongruous  theories  nave  led  the  govern- 
ment and  legislature  through  mazes  of  error  that 
have  now  confounded  their  understandings  un- 
til their  faculties  are  bewildered. 

The  model  now  before  you,  is  intended  to  as- 
sist in  the  removal  of  these  errors  and  the  in- 
numerable and  severe  miseries  which  they  inflict 
on  the  whole  population. 

It  is  a  model  of  a  new  machine,  to  enable  men 
to  perform,  in  a  very  superior  manner,  all  the 
business  of  human  society. 

It  is  a  model  of  an  entirely  new  combination 
of  circumstances  for  forming  the   character  of,  * 
providing  for,  and  governing    men,    to    ensure 
permanently  their  prosperity  and  happiness. 

It  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  . 
man — of  society,  and  of  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances  over  man.  It  is  formed  to  com- 
prise within  it,  the  due  proportion  of  the  depart-  - 
ments  of  production  of  wealth,  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  of  the  formation  of  individual  and 
general  character,  and  of  police  or  government. 
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And  it  is  capable  also,  of  accomplishing  all  these 
objects  much  better  than  they  have  ever  yet  been 
accomplished,  with  less  than  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  labour  and  capital  now  employed  to  carry  on 
the  present  wretched  state  of  human  misery,  in 
which  there,  are  anomalies  of  foliy  of  every 
description,  so  much  so,  that  in  no  one  depart- 
ment of  human  life,  is  there  a  particle  of  real 
wisdom  to  be  found. 

The  department  of  production,  consisting  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trades,  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  human  race. 

The  department  of  distribution,  will  be  to 
apportion  the  wealth  produced  with  the  least 
labour,  most  beneficially  for  all.  . 

The  department  of  forming  individual  and  na- 
tional character  will,  at  a  trifling  expense,  in- 
sure the  formation  of  a  very  superior  race  of 
beings,  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous circumstances  to  promote  their  daily 
improvement 

And  the  department  for  governing,  will  be  so 
extremely  simplified,  that  all,  and  each  one  of  the 
population,  will  be  at  the  proper  period  of  their 
life,  equal  to  understand  the  whole  system  of 
governing,  and  be  fully  competent  to  take  their 
due  share  of  it 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  this  system, 
are  equally  novel  with  every  part  of  it,  and  are 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  numan  nature,  an 
acquaintance  with  modern  inventions,  improve- 
ments, and  discoveries.  They  are  devised  to 
insure  the  highest  improvement  of  the  children, 
and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  adults.  And 
these  are  all  made  to  harmonize  together  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
every  individual  without  any  exception. 

It  is  true,  that  there  will  be  an  equality,  but 
the  condition  of  men  will  be  then  higher  than 
any  yet  known  or  imagined. 

There  would  be  no  end  to  the  explanation  and 
description  of  these  details.  This  must  be  ef- 
fected in  courses  of  lectures,  which  will  admit  of 
the  due  amplification  of  such  particulars. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two  sys- 
tems is — that  the  one  encourages  the  growth  of 
evils  upon  a  most  alarming  scale;  and  then  at- 
tempts fruitlessly  to  cure  a  few  of  them ! 

While  the  new,  is  a  system  to  prevent  the  ex- 
istence of  the  came  of  evils,  and  thus  save  enor- 
mous expense  and  misery  arising  from  their 
existence — 

The  one  produces —  The  other — 

Ignorance  Intelligence 

Disease  Health 

Poverty  Riches 

Disunion  Union 

Vice  and  crime  Morality  and  virtue 

Misery :  Happiness. 


Speaiino  Out. — Those  who  have  never  spoken 
in  public,  can  scarcely  judge  of  the  consternation  of 
an  old  lady  who  tpoke'out  in  church.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  in  country  towns  for  those  who  lived  se- 
veral miles  from  church  to  remain  during  the  inter- 
val between  morning  and  evening  service.  On  this 
occasion,  she  had  taken  some  milk  in  a  pitcher  for 
the  children  ;  and  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
worship,  a  dog,  who  had  followed  them  into  the  pew, 
thrust  his  head  into  the  pitcher.  Whether  his  head 
was  too  large,  or  the  pitcher  too  small,  it  is  not  our 
province  to  determine ;  but  having  regaled  himself, 
the  pitcher  still  obstinately  retained  its  position,  and 
he  was  discovered  backing  out,  with  the  pitcher 
stuck  fast  upon  his  head,  and  the  milk 'streaming  in 
every  direction  on  his  head  and  shoulders.  "  Get 
out,  pup !"  said  the  old  lady.  Frightened  at  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice — "O  dear,  I  spoke  out  in 


meeting !"  said  she — "  There  I  spoke  out  again — O 
dear  me,  1  keep  talking  all  the  time  !" 

[The  aboveteminds  us  of  another  church  story. 
The  situation  of  parish  clerk  being  vacant  in  some 
country  town,  a  new  candidate  offered  himself  to 
fill  the  empty  chair.  A  trial  of  his  musical  and 
literary  powers  was  proposed,  and  accepted.  Ac- 
cordingly the  next  Sunday  saw  him  installed,  pro 
tern.,  in  his  new  dignity. 

It  so  happened  that  he  was  not  particularly  skilful 
in  decyphenng  the  mysteries  of  typography ;  or,  to 
avow  the  truth  in  plain  English — be  was  but  a  sorry 
reader,  especially  if  he  chanced  upon  some  long,  out- 
of-the-way  word.  Aware  of  this,  his  weak  side,  he 
agreed  with  a  friend  who  could  master  the  hardest 
nut  in  the  vocabulary r  to  sit  just  below  him,  and 
kindly  act  as  prompter,  as  occasion  might  require. 
"  Whenever  1  see  you  at  a  loss,"  said  his  considerate 
assistant  "  Til  whisper  the  word  for  you,  and  do  you 
repeat  it  after  me." 

So  said,  so  done.  Our  knight  of  the  responses  got 
through  half  his  first  psalm  marvellously  well.  Two 
or  three  times,  to  be  sure,  he  lit  upon  some  knotty 
three-syllable  mystery,  but  his  prudent  precaution 
saved  him  ;  bis  prompting  friend  whispered,  and  he 
repeated  the  whisper  as  gravely  as  if  the  discovery 
had  been  all  his  own. 

Accidents  mil  happen,  however,  as  the  proverb 
has  it,  even  in  the  best  regulated  families ;  and  the 
deepest  laid  plans  are  sometimes  defeated  by  a  trifie. 
Our  hero  pursued  his  way  fearlessly  and  successfully, 
until  he  arrived  at  two  formidable  monosyllables. 
The  prompter  was  at  his  post,  but  our  friend,  in  his 
eagerness  mistook  the  wora,  and  gave  out  something 
else  instead. 

"  That's  wrong,"  said  his  faithful  prompter, 

"  That's  wrong,"  echoed  the  attentive  clerk. 

"  Now  you  have  spoilt  all,"  whispered  the  vexed 
prompter. 

"  Now  you've  spoilt  all,"  responded  the  inde- 
fatigable clerk,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  scandal 
of  the  congregation,  who  had  no  recollection  of  any 
such  phrase  throughout  the  whole  version  of  the 
psalms. 

The  prompter  was  utterly  confounded.  He 
snatched  up  his  hat,  ran  out  of  the  place — and  his 
aspiring  friend  lost  the  snug  berth  under  the  pulait, 
notwithstanding  the  sonorous  tone  in  which  ne  had 
regularly  chanted,  Amen !] 
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INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  5. 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  CO-OPERATIVE 
DELEGATES. 
The  new  condition  of  ,man  is  beginning  to  open 
gradually  upon  society,  and  every  step  of  its 
progress  proves  to  tbose  wbo  witness  it,  how 
totally  different  are  its  principles  to  those  of  the 
old  worn  out  system  of  incongruity  and  folly, 
with  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been 
heretofore  afflicted.  The  time  cannot  be  far 
distant,  when  the  world  will  acknowledge  that 
the  former  transactions  of  men  up  to  the  present 
moment,  are  no  more  than  the  history  of  the 
irrational  period  of  human  existence,  in  which, 
through  a  want  of  the  requisite  experience  and 
knowledge  of  facts,  the  desire  of  happiness  ge- 
nerated selfish  individual  feelings,  counteraction 
of  interest,  poverty,  violence,  fraud,  vice,  and 
all  the  misery  attendant  upon  these  evils. 

These  observations  are  made  in  reference  to 
the  Congress  of  Co-operative  Delegates,  which 
commenced  Monday  the  23d,  and  terminated  at 


a  late  hour  on  Monday  the  30th  April.  It  con- 
sisted of  about  sixty  members  of  almost  all  die 
religious  sects  and  political  parties  in  the  coun- 
try. Among  them  were  two  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  one  Unitarian  minister,, 
three  Methodist  preachers,  and  others,  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Swedenborgers,  Inde- 
pendent Materialists,  &c.  &c,  yet  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  sitting,  not  any  difference 
of  feeling  beyond  the  moment  arose,  although 
questions  of  the  most  vital  importance  were 
rully  discussed  with  all  the  earnestness  of  men 
who  were  most  conscientious  in  their  different 
religious  and  political  impressions. 

The  Great  Leading  principle,  however,  oi  , 
which  the  social  system  is  founded,  served  to 
check  every  feeling  of  violence  or  of  unkindness, 
for  when  any  member  was  becoming  too  warm 
in  stating  any  thing  of  a  personal  kind,  that 
could  create  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  any  other 
member,  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  recal  to  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  system,  and  like  a  charm  it  changed  the 
current  of  his  remarks  into  a  new  direction,  with 
an  altered  tone  and  expression  of  kindness,  in- 
stead of  anger  or  any  displeasure. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  meu  of  such  opposite 
religions  and  political  sentiments  have  thus  met 
for  many  days,  and  have  so  parted,  each  sa- 
tisfied that  a  new  era  is  indeed  approaching, 
when  the  lion  shall  lay  down  with  the  lamb; 
when  war  shall  be  known  no  more ;  when  swords 
shall  be  turned  into  plough  shares :  and,  when 
every  man  shall  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  his 
fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  him  afraid.  It 
may  be  confidently  stated  that  no  other  princi- 
ples than  those  on  which  the  new  system  of 
society  is  founded,  can  thus  disarm  men  of  their 
feelings  of  anger,  violence,  and  injustice  towards 
their  fellow  men ;  can  create  pure  charity  and 
real  kindness  for  those  who  widely  differ  from 
them  in  opinion,  or  can  establish  in  practice 
peace  and  good-will  among  mankind. 

A  general  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress will  be  found  in  another  part  of  tbe  paper. 

PUBLIC  PROCEEDINGS    AT  THE  IN- 
STITUTION, GRAYS  INN  ROAD. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  26th  ult.,  the 
discussion  on  Human  Responsibility  was  resumed. 
It  was  thought  to  be  terminated,  but  owing  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  some  parties,  with  the  con- 
cluding remarks  of  the  individuals  who  intro- 
duced the  subject,  it  was  given  out  on  Sunday 
last,  that  it  would  be  continued  next  Thursday 
evening.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Macconnell  lec- 
tured on  Sunday  morning  and  evening  last,  Mr. 
Owen  being -absent  on  the  urgent  business  of  the 
Congress.  The  education  proposed  to  be  adopted 
in  the  institution,  was  the  subject  of  the  morn- 
ing lecture ;  and  "  the  security  which  there  is 
for  individual  exertions  in  a  society  where  there 
is  to  be  no  competition,"  that  of  the  evening. 
The  audience,  composed  of  both  sexes,  was  more 
numerous,  than  has  hitherto  been  seen,  which 
we  state,  to  shew  the  public,  that  an  increasing 
interest  is  gradually  felt  in  our  proceedings. 

Several  persons  were  enrolled  members  of  the 
institution,  and  several  children  registered  for 
education  in  the  schopL 


Cost  of  Kings. — The  Courrier  Francais  gives  the 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  nine  sovereigns  in  Eu- 
rope—the Grand  Turk  not  included— at  189  1-2 
millions  of  francs,  or  about  thirty -eight  millions  of 
dollars.  The  division  of  this  sum  is  thus :  for  Rus- 
sia, 89,000,000;  France,  £ 8, 600, 000  ;  Austris, 
87,600.000;  Spain,  82,700,000;  Prussia,  82,250, 
000;  Netherlands,  81,300,000;  England,  85,000, 
000;  Naples,  81,050,000;  Portugal,  8,600,000. 
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A  SNUFF-TAKER  WITHOUT  HIS  BOX. 


A   SKETCH. 


Last  night  my  friend  Tom,  who  is  a  great  smifF- 
taker,  discovered  to  his  deep  chagrin,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  circle  of  company,  that  he  had 
not  got  his  snuff-box.  I  thought  from  his  man- 
ner that  there  was  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 
The  eye  which  sparkled  at  beauty,  and  the  ear 
which  tingled  at  wit,  were  not  themselves.  In 
the  company,  there  was,  however,  every  thing  to 
draw  a  man  out  There  were  viands  for  the 
epicure,  and  beauty  for  the  amorous — intellect 
for  the  intellectual,  and  wit  for  the  witty — wine 
for  the  drinker,  and  music  for  the  musical — 
politics  for  the  politician,  and  gaming  for  the 
gambler;  yet  amidst  all,  I  could  perceive 
that  my  friend  was  not  at  home.  This  was  also 
perceived  by  others,  and  the  cause  of  it,  which 
he  seemed  really  ashamed  to  make  known,  was 
at  length  dragged  from  him — he  had  not  got  his 
snuff-box.  For  the  fun  of  the  thing,  I  instantly 
dispatched  a  servant  for  snuff.  In  the  mean 
time  several  boxes  were  handed  to  him,  while 
those  who  were  not  snuff-takers  indulged  in 
much  laughter  at  his  expense.  The  incident 
struck  me,  as  full  of  instruction,  and  as  the 
fruit  was  not  forbidden,  I  plucked  this  apple  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  I  said  to  myself,  here 
is  a  man  of  intellect,  imagination,  information, 
and  wit,  surrounded  by  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 
the  gay,  and  the  witty,  within  the  immediate 
reach  of  all  those  varied  gratifications,  which 
the  garland  of  society  can  afford  him ;  and  vet 
he  is  not  himself,  because  he  has  not  got,  what 
appears  to  me  an  insignificant,  dirty  trifle, — a 
snuff-box!  What  a  great,  dignified,  independent 
personage,  must  a  man  be,  who  is  nothing  with- 
out his  snuff-box!  How  dependent  does  he 
appear  upon  the  most  trivial  circumstance !  It 
having  been  long  a  leading  article  in  my  creed, 
that  man  is  entirely  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances, that  they  act  upon  him,  and  that  he 
acts  back  again  upon  them,  and  that  this  is  the 
immutable  law  of  his  nature,  and  forms  him 
every  where,  and  accounts  for  what  all  men  are 
at  this  moment;  and  knowing  that  my  friend 
had  high  notions  of  the  free-will  of  man,  and  of 
his  independence,  and  correspondent  dignity, 
as  lord  of  the  creation,  and  I  know  not  what 
besides,  I  thought  to  myself,  now  I  have  you ; 
here  is  a  pin  loose  in  the  machine  of  circum- 
stances by  which  you  are  now  wrought  upon — 
the  machine  does  not  work  as  it  would,  if  that 
pin  were  there;  and  you  are  therefore  not 
wrought  upon  as  you  would  be  if  the  machinery 
were  all  right;  I  will  prick  you  with  this  pin, 
depend  upon  it  So  1  rallied  him.  How  was 
it,  said  I,  to  my  friend,  that  last  night,  you  did 
not  rise  in  all  the  dignity  of  your  nature  and 
rank,  as  Lord  of  creation,  above  the  circum- 
stances in  which  you  were  placed?  Why  did  not 
you  shew  us  your  independence,  and  power  over 
yourself  as  you  talkabout,and  make  yourselfhappy 
as  you  say  a  man  may  do,  without  shewing  us, 
that  for  the  lack  of  such  a  little  thing  as  a  snuff- 
box, you  were  unhinged,  though  surrounded  by 
all  which  a  man  of  your  way  of  thinking,  would 
say  ought  to  have  made  you  happy  ?  There  is 
no  ought  in  the  case ;  happiness  is  not  a  duty  to 
be  discharged,  hut  a  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed ; 
and  a  man  cannot  be  happy  or  miserable  as  he 
chooses.  Both  these  states  are  formed  for  him, 
and  not  by  him.  My  friend  was  pricked  indeed 
by  this  pin;  and  I  thought  I  saw  his  error 
writhing  in  pain  from  the  puncture,  and  at 
length  shewing  one  of  the  symptoms  of  death, 
viz.  tiUncey  for  he  said  nothing ;  and  that  for  the 
best  reason  in  the  world,  because  he  had  nothing 


to  say.  There  is  nothing  speaks  like  a  fact;  its 
eloquence  is  far  superior  to  that  of  either 
Brougham  or  Plunkett  I  relieved  mp  friend 
from  his  situation,  by  shewing  him  that  every 
man  had  a  snuff-box  of.  some  kind  or  other ; 
and  that  if  he  were  without  it  he  was  not  him- 
self, being  as  unable  to  rise  above  the  circum- 
stances in  whjch  he  is  placed,  as  he  is  unable  to 
rise  above  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives. 
A  smoker  without  tobacco,  how  miserable! 
Here,  great  and  dignified  man  is  dependent  for 
happiness  on  a  weed !  A  book-worm  without  a 
book — a  vain  man  without  praise — a  beauty 
without  admiration — a  Roman  Catholic  without 
a  crucifix,  and  so  on  of  many  others,  who  are 
only  so  many  versions  of  a  man  without  his 
snuff-box.  You  were  laughed  at  by  others, 
said  I  to  my  friend ;  and  you  in  your  turn  may 
laugh  at  others ;  and  whenever  you  see  a  man 
wanting  that  little  appropriate  thing,  which 
sets  him  up,  be  it  whatever  it  may,  and  there  is 
as  great  a.  variety  of  these  trifles,"  as  there  is  of 
tastes,  you  may  say,  "  He  has  not  got  his  snuff- 
box." 


Institution,  Gray's-Inn  Road, 
Mag  1,  1832. 


T.  M. 


THE  SOCIAL  FESTIVALS. 
The  Social  Festival  of  the  Association  for  Re- 
moving Ignorance  and  Poverty,  in  its  regular 
order  should  be  held  on  Monday  next,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Congress  Festival  having  taken 
place  on  Friday  last,  the  Monthly  Festival  will 
be  postponed  from  the  First  to  the  Second  Mon- 
day of  this  month.  They  will,  however,  in  future 
be  held  regularly  on  the  First  Monday  in  every 
month.  These  Festivals  are  intended  to  accus- 
tom those  who  attend  them  to  the  practice  of  the 
principles  of  the  social  system,  that  is — real  cha- 
rity and  kindness  to  all  without  exception.  [For 
the  next  Festival  see  Advertisement.] 


f  PROCEEDINGS 

or  1HE 

THIRD  CONGRESS  OF  DELEGATES 
Of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Last  week  we  gave  the  public  proceedings  of  this 
Congress;  we  now  proceed  to  detail  the  most  inte- 
resting part  of  its  more  private  business. 

On  Monday  morning,  April  23rd,  the  Delegates 
assembled  at  nine  o'clock,  at  the  Institution  of  the 
Industrious  Classes,  Gray's- inn-road,  and,  after 
some  preliminary  business,  Mr.  Robert  Owen  was 
called  to  the  Chair.  The  first  business  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Secretaries,  to  which  office  the  Rev. 
f  homas  Macconnell,  and  Messrs.  Pare  and  Styles, 
were  elected. 

Mr.  LOVETT  next  reported,  that  the  London 
Committee  that  bad  been  appointed  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  business  of  the  Congress  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  devolving  upon  them  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  they  could-  Mr.  Owen  having 
kindly  offered  the  usa  of  that  building  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Congress,  the  Committee,  with  a  view 
of  making  the  proceedings  as  interesting  and  effec- 
tive as  possible,  had  arranged  for  holding  two  public 
meetings — one  on  that  day,  and  the  other  on  Wed- 
nesday ;  and  also  a  social  festival,  on  the  evening 
of  Friday.  They  had  also  drawn  up  a  series  of  re- 
solutions, which,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Dele- 
gates, would  be  submitted  for  adoption  at  the  public 
meetings  ;  with  such  other  measures  as  they  deemed 
likely  *°  facilitate  the  business  of  the  Congress.  The 
lleport  of  the  Committee  was  tbe*n  received  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Congress* 

Mr.  Pare  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, held  at  Birmingham  ;  but  in  consequence  -of 
some  verbal  inaccuracies,  their  adoption  was  post- 
poned. 


Letters  were  read  from  different  Societies;  wt 
have  made  the  following  extracts  : — 

From  the  Rochdale  Society. 
Our  Society  wishes  to  urge  the  utility  of  bringing 
the  following  subjects  before  the  Congress : — First, 
the  establishment  of  a  co-operative  woollen  manu- 
factory. As  the  Huddersfield  cloth,  Halifax  and 
Bradford  stuns,  Leicester  and  Loughborough  stock- 
ings, Rochdale  Flannels,  &c,  require,  in  several 
respects,  similar  machinery  and  processes  of  manu- 
factures, might  not  these  societies  be  brought  to 
work  together  on  co-operative  principles,  and  pro* 
cure  mutual  advantages  not  obtainable  by  separate 
establishments?  Secondly,  the  establishment  of  a 
practicable  and  permanent  missionary  system. 
Glasgow. 

Much  is  doing  here  to  remove  ignorance  and  po- 
verty, by  the  formation  of  Trades  Unions,  and  we 
trust  they  will  soon  be  induced  to  act  upon  our  sys- 
tem. In  fact,  the  leaders  are  imbued  with  the  new 
views  of  society,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  con- 
vince others.  As  one  great  step  towards  a  more 
extensive  union  here,  the  operatives  have  procured 
a  printing  press,  &c.  of  their  own,  the  first  fruits  of 
which  has  been  the  publication  of  the  "  Trades* 
Advocate"  newspaper.  Co-operative  articles  appear 
in  many  of  its  numbers,  and,  we  trust,  the  co-ope- 
ratives will  encourage  it, 

We  are  fully  convinced  of  the  utility  of  labour 
exchanges,  and  recommend  to  the  consideration 
of  Congress  the  propriety  of  addressing  a  labour 
note,  to  circulate  among  the  societies,  as  one  great 
step  to  the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes  from 
the  iron  grasp  of  capital  and  competition.  We  think 
a  national  note  should  be  issued  by  Congress,  which 
might  charge  them  to  the  various  societies,  as  bank- 
ers now  charge  their  country  branches,  and  require 
half-yearly  or  annual  returns. 

Huddersfield. 
-  The  Huddersfield  Co-operative  Society  are  desirous 
of  laying  before  Congress  the  following  subjects  for 
consideration,  vix. : — Would  it  not  be  desirable  that 
some  one  Manufacture  upon  a  large  scale  should  be 
as  soon  as  possible  got  into  operation,  that  each  so- 
ciety might  have  the  produce  thereof  at  prime  cost ; 
and  in  order  that  this  might  be  carried  into  execution 
it  would  only  require  a  certain  sum  of  money  from 
each  society  according  to  their  numbers.  Respect- 
ing the  Liverpool  Wholesale  Establishment,  this  so- 
ciety has  not  realized  much  benefit  from  it  as  yet, 
notwithstanding  which,  if  proper  encouragement  be 
given  to  it,  we  feel  satisfied  it  must  eventually  prove 
of  immense  utility  to  the  co-operative  world.  We 
would  therefore  recommend  that  each  society  should 
give  it  their  utmost  support,  and  that  all  money  sent 
to  the  aforesaid  establishment,  to  go  through  the 
hands  of  the  Bank,  as  agreed  upon  by  Congress  at 
Manchester.  This,  however,  has  not  been  strictly 
acted  upon,  and  without  it  is  we  conceive  we  have 
no  security.  We  also  recommend  that  no  person  be 
appointed  to  any  office  or  situation  by  Congress, 
without  the  sanction  and  recommendation  of  the  so- 
ciety to  which  he  belongs. 

rnoM  the  Owenian  Society  at  Manchester. 

We  have  discussed  the  principles  of  Labour  Ex- 
changes, and  made  out  the  general  principles  much 
to  our  satisfaction.  In  fact,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit  us,  we  have  always  acted  upon  the 
principle  of  exchange  of  our  labour  for  the  labour  of 
other  co-operative  societies.  But  the  moment  that  we 
associated  in  our  discussion  the  Banking  -System  in 
exchanges  of  labour  for  labour  among  societies  gene- 
rally all  over  the  kingdom,  we  got  lost  in  the  details, 
and  finally  the  discussion  was  adjourned  until  we 
could  gain  further  information.  Would  you  impart 
the  required  knowledge  the  first  opportunity  1  We 
would  urge  on  all  societies  to  have  tneir  libraries  and 
reading  rooms — to  acquire  as  much  knowledge — to 
communicate  as  much  thought — to  disseminate  as. 
much  truth — to  make  known  as  many  facts  as 
possible. 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of  Congress  to  a 
system  of  organization.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
a  regulating  system  has  become  necessary.  Let  us 
no  longer  suffer  for  want  of  some  organization*  When 
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this  is  effected  the  results  must  be  much  more  rapid 
and  much  more  striking. 

From  the  Third  Leicester  Society. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure  we  embrace  tiis  op- 
portunity of  addressing  the  Congress.  It  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  these  assem- 
blies, and  a  united  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  so- 
cieties, (hat  we  expect  the  downfal  of  oppression, 
and  a  terminationof  those  sufferings  to  which  so  many 
of  our  industrious  Countrymen  are  subject  We  are 
more  then  ever  convinced  that  the  co-operative  cause 
stands  first  on  the  list  of  remedies  proposed  for  better- 
ing the  condition  of  mankind.  Since  the  last  Con- 
gress we  have  had  living  proof* — several  of  our  mem- 
bers are  making  stockings  for  their  brother  co-opera- 
tors, and  in  return  we  receive  cloth  from  Huddersfield 
— linen&c,  from  Barnsley — flannel  from  Rochdale — 
bombazines  and  ginghams  from  Manchester  &c.  fee. 
It  is  to  our  brethren  in  the  North  that  we  stand  in- 
debted for  trade,  had  it  not  been  for  their  co-opera- 
tive zeal,  several  of  our  members  would  have  been 
compelled  to  accept  a  scanty  pittance  from  the  hands 
of  a  parish-officer,  whose  frowns  and  cruel  indignity 
are  calculated  to  drive  an  industrious  man  to  despe- 
ration. As  poor  men,  we  have  no  other  means  of 
bettering  our  condition  then  by  industry  and  frugality, 
consequently  it  is  to  all  the  societies  we))ook  for  sup- 
port. As  brethren  we  are  bound  in  one  common 
bond,  and  we  must  not  suffer  that  bond  to  be  broke  ; 
but  by  our  united  exertions  strengthen  it  in  every 
possible  way.  We  are  confident  that  much  can  be 
accomplished,  by  an  exchange  of  each  others  labour, 
nay,  much  good  has  been  effected,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement,  if  all  societies  were  determined 
like  our  brethren — Yorkshire  and  Lancashire — to 
support  co-operative  industry,  not  one  poor  stocking- 
maker  would  want  work. 

Barnsley. 

The  West  End  Co-operative  Society  is  perhaps 
the  last  one  established  (March  21. 1832),  yet  before 
another  meeting  of  Congress  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
come  up  with  some  of  ottr  elder  brethren.  We  have 
bad  several  meetings  since  our  commencement,  and 
there  appears  to  exist  but  one  feeling  among  us, 
which  is  goodwill  towards  each  other ;  every  thing 
approaching  to  a  wrangling  spirit  appears  to  be 
crushed,  and  there  is  a  mutual  giving  way  to  each 
other  in  opinion.  We  have  in  our  society,  linen  ma- 
nufacturers, bleachers,  weavers,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
joiners,  masons,  dyers,  mechanics,  &c. ;  and  we  can 
boast  that  we  have  not  a  drunkard,  a  profane,  or  even 
a  disorderly  man  amongst  us,  and  herein  lies  our  chief 
strength. 

From  Mr.  John  Gray,  Edinburgh. • 

14,  Brandon  St.  Edinburgh  • 
Wth  April,  1832. 

Sir,  I  was  yesterday  favoured  with  your  letter  of 
tith  inst,  and  regret  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  your  proceedings  in 
London  on  the  23rd  inst. 

I  observe,  with  feelings  of  the  highest  gratification, 
that  there  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry  abroad,  which  cannot 
fail,  eventually,  to  bring  about  a  vast  change  for  the 
better  in  the  order  of  society  ;  and  it  is  no  small  evi- 
dence of  the  advance  of  rationality,  that  large  con- 
courses of  people — yourselves  to  wit — are  now  ac- 
customed to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
measures,  rather  than  men,  and  their  own  affairs,  in- 
stead of  the  government. 

My  opinions  upon  commercial  subjects  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  some  of  the  members  of  your 
committee  ;  and  are,  besides,  so  registered  for  or 
against  me,  that  it  is  needless  to  revert  to  them  here  ; 
but  I  cast  shades  of  difference  out  of  the  question, 
and  offer  you  my  most  cordial  approbation  of  your 
general  object,  and  of  the  means  you  are  using  to 
attain  it 

In  national  affairs — and  yours  are  national — indi- 
viduals who  have  to  fight  their  own  way  through  life 
can  do  but  little ;  but  the  universe  is  composed  of 
particles,  and  encouraged  by  this  reflection,  1  have 
no  doubt  of  being  able,  from  time  to  time,  at  least 
not  to  diminish  the  aggregate  stock  of  means,  mental 
and  materia],  which — at  present  accumulating — will 

•  Author  of  several  valuable  and  well-known  works. 


sooner  or  later  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  social 
improvement. . 

One  abject 'mentioned  in  your  circular  I  highly 
approve ;  I  mean  that  which  relates  to  the  formation 
of  numerous  societies,  having  for  their  object,  at  least 
as  a  preliminary,  the  communicating  with  each  other 
upon  all  subjects  of  importance  relating  to  practical 
measures  for  the  improvement,  of  the  condition  of 
man.  The  more  numerous  are  such  societies  the 
more  easily  may  useful  ideas  be  circulated  amongst 
mankind,  and  simultaneous  action  will  one  day  be 
the  result  of  them. 

For  myself,  I  am  Unconnected  with  any  society, 
being  a  sort  of  stray  sheep  belonging  to  no  flock,  but 
friendly  disposed  towards  all.  However,  I  have 
given  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  <is  In  me,  which  is 
but  fair ;  and  life  and  health  being  spared,  I  may* 
perhaps,  ere  long,  take  a  step  further  in  the  same 
path. 

Assuring  yon  that  1  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear  a 
favourable  report  of  your  meeting,  and  of  your  pro- 
ceedings at  all  times.  1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

John  Gray. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned  its  private  sitting 
until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening — 

At  seven  o'clock  the  Delegates  again  met,  and, 
after  letters  from  Lord  Boston  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
Esq.,  generally  approving  of  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
gress, were  read,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  ad- 
journ till  seven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning. 
TUESDAY. 

The  Delegates  met  at  seven.     Mr.  Owen  was 
called  to  the  Chair.    After  some  preliminary  busi- 
ness, such  as  disposing  of  the  minutes  of  last  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Owen  introduced  tlie  subject  of— 
The  Exchange  Labour  Banks. 

Mr.  OWEN  said,  that  in  order  to  render  their 
operations  effectual,  money,  which  provided  the 
sinews  of  war,  was  requisite.  He  then  submitted  a 
report,  containing  a  proposed  mode  for  facilitating 
and  securing  the  exchange  of  labour  for  equal  labour. 
The  matter  it  contained  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  would  therefore  require  Ine  most  earnest 
attention  of  the  Del  agates. 

Mr.  PARE  then  read  the  report  prepared  by  Mr. 
Owen,  for  developing  the  manner  rn  which  the  Ex- 
change Labour  Hank  Establishment  was  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  with  all  the  practical  arrangements 
necessary  thereto,  as  intended  to  be  adopted  by  him 
at  the  Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  Gray's- 
Inn  Road,  so  soon  as  funds  were  secured,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  sufficiently  diffused 
among  the  co-operatives. 

Mr.  Owen  then  read  some  extracts  from  the  re- 
port of  the  county  of  New  Lanark,  bearing  upon  the 
same  subject. 

Mr.  Pare  proceeded  to  read  the  following  extracts 
from  the  ••  New  York  Free  Enquirer,"  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  operations  and  results  of  the  system 
of  exchanging  labour  for  labour  in  some  parts  of 
America. 

Spring  Hill,  Dec.  19,  1830. 

About  five  years  since,  Mrs.  Charity  Rotch,  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  at  her  decease, gave  the  interest  of 
22,000  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children. 

In  January,  1828,  Hezekiah  Camp,  of  New  York, 
William  G.  Macy,  of  Nantucket,  James  Bayliss,  of 
New  York,  and  Edward  Dunn,  of  Philadelphia, 
some  of  whom  had  experienced  the  failure  of  three 
communities  to  which  they  had  belonged,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Kendal  Community,  not  discouraged 
by  failures  which  they  perceived  were  caused  by  the 
want  of  knowledge,  applied  to  and  contracted  with 
the  trustees  of  said  fund  to  take  under  their  care 
twenty-five  children ;  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  to 
teach  them  the  common  rudiments  of  education,  and 
to  give  to  the  females  a  knowledge  of  housewifery  ge- 
nerally, and  to  the  boys  a  knowledge  of  practical 
agriculture.  They  were  to  spend  three  hours  per 
day  in  school  in  warm  weather,  and  four  in  the  cold 
season  ;  they  might  be  required  to  work  eight  hours 
per  day,  the  proceeds  of  which  the  company  were  to 
receive,  together  with  the  school-fund,  amounting  to 
one  thousand  dollars  per  year. 


The  company  began  their  operations  with  a  capital 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  which  they  stocked  the 
farm,  purchased  fanning  utensils,  furniture,  bed*' 
ding,  &c. 

I  have  been  particular  in  stating  these  details,  be- 
cause it  is  a  common  impression  mat  these  arrange* 
ments  require  a  large  capital ;  and  while  this 
impression  remains,  the  independence  of  the  mass 
will  depend  on  capitalists,  whose  interest  (as  most 
of  them  view  it)  is  to  keep  (he  mass  in  servitude. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  on  balancing 
accounts  with  the  company,  perceived  that  these 
children  who  were  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  aided  by  these  four  adults,  had  supported  them- 
selves within  200  dollars,  leaving  a  surplus  of  800 
dollars,  of  the  fund  so  generously  intended  for  their 
benefit.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  this  was  done  by 
agriculture  alone,  a  business  which  is  by  far  more 
depressed  than  trades  or  manufactures ;  this  show* 
that  when  lsgislators  in  this  republic  begin  to  learn 
the  rights  of  citizens,  and  secure  to  each  the  pos- 
session of  the  soil,  that  even  children  destitute  of 
almost  every  thing  else,  may  render  themselves  inde- 
pendent by  their  labor ;  but  while  the  soil  of  the 
country  is  monopolised  and  controlled  by  those  who 
make  no  use  of  it,  poor  children,  destitute  of  friends 
and  of  interest,  will  continue  to  be  the  victims  of 
this  legal  barbarism. 

It  was  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  second  year  that  X 
visited  the  establishment,  and  beheld  a  demonstration 
of  the  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances  upon 
the  characters  of  children,  which,  although  I  bad 
reflected  and  observed  much  on  the  subject,  both 
surprised  and  delighted  me.  I  saw  children  who,  a. 
little  more  than  a  year  before,  were  destitute  orphans, 
and  who,  had  they  been  differently  circumstanced,: 
might  have  been  forced  from  every  endearing  object, 
and  shut  up  in  a  house  of  correction,  a  bridewell,  a 
house  of  refuge,  or  some  other  momument  of  human' 
ignorance,  now  living  as  happy  as  they  could  well 
be;  directed  by  intelligent  friends,  who  acted  as 
benevolent  guides,  rather  than  as  mercenary  masters, ' 
and  who  consulted  the  present  and  future  happiness 
of  these  children  equally  with  their  own. 

I  saw  young  females  w|o,  had  they  been  in  tfce 
cities,  would  have  been  compelled  to  waste  away  the  • 
bloom  of  life  in  unremitting  toil  at  their  needles  for 
12  1-2  cents  per  day,  or  perhaps  to  be  miserable  de- 
pendents on  the  "  societies  for  the  encouragement  of, 
domestics,"  and  to  drag  out  a  monotonous  life  of 
enervating  servitude  in  the  kitchens  of  the  rich,  or  a 
scanty  pittance  just  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  working 
power — I  saw  them  here  comparatively  independent, 
and  daily  acquiring  an  education  which  would  place 
them  beyond  the  vain  ambition  of  expensive  show, 
which  would  enable  them  to  supply  their  own  wants 
and  conduct  their  own  affairs,  and  consequently  place 
them  beyond  the  humiliation  and  distress  endured  by 
poor  but  respectable  females  in  our  cities.  Asa 
proof  of  this,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  complaint  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  "since  this  school  com- 
menced no  girls  could  be  obtained  to  do  kitchen 
work. 

Although  about  17  months  ago  they  were  (with 
few  exceptions)  destitute  of  artificial  learning,  1  now 
saw  them  go  through  their  exercises  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  with  accuracy  and 
ease ;  their  language  in  common  conversation  was 
more  critically  correct  than  that  of  adults  in  genera), 
and  their  common  remarks  bespoke  the  exercise  of 
their  reason.  The  utmost  confidence  and  good  feel- 
ing between  pupils  and  teachers  was  strikingly  evi . 
dent,  although  the  latter  assured  me  that  they  had 
laboured  as  intensely  to  annihilate  the  feeling  of  fear 
in  their  pupils  as  the  teachers  of  the  old  school  gene- 
rally do  to  excite  it  The  boys  had  acquired  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  agriculture  generally,  and  the. 
girls  of  housewifery  and  domestic  economy,  and  each 
went  to  his  ploughing,  planting,  or  reaping,  and  to 
her  cooking,  spinning,  etc.,  with  a  cheerful  prompt- 
ness and  efficient  energy  which  demonstrated  what 
may  be  done  when  the  heart  and  the  band  work  to- 
gether. These  results  (to  my  mind)  speak  sufficiently 
for  the  great  truths  developed  by  Robert  Owen,  and 
and  for  the  intelligence,  perseverance,  and  beaevor 
[For  the  Remainder  see  Supplement.] 
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I  of  the  individuals  who  have,  in  honest  adhe- 
\  to  those  troths,  thus  devoted  themselves  to  this 
experiment  for  human  good. 

Mr.  OWUN  "remarked,  in  reference  to  something 
said  about  the  state  of  society  in  America,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  females  in  Philadelphia,  labouring 
twelve  hours  together,  to  obtain  sixpence  a  day ; 
ami,  to  show  the  facilities  of  learning  a  trade  when 
taught  by  scientific  principles,  he  remarked  that 
Josiah  Warren,  the  person  mentioned  in  the 
••  Free  Enquirer/' — and  who-  was  a  bricklayer  and 
musician,  applied  to  a  person  who  worked  at  the 
trade  of  ehoemaking  upon  the  principles  of  science, 
and  in  two  days  he  was  able  to  cut  out  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  make  every  part  of  them  himself. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  wished  to  know  whether  the 
persons  conducting  these  schools  or  establishments 
were  paid ;  and  if  so,  whether  out  of  the  labour  of 
the  children,  or  out  of  the  fund  of  20)000,  dollars  T 
That  was  a  very  important  thing  to  ascertain  ;  be- 
canse  the  result  would  shew  whether  such  establish- 
ments could  support  themselves  out  of  the  labour  of 
children,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15,  years.  That 
problem  was  about  being  solved,  and  he  believed  in 
the  normative;  but  still  it  was  of  importance  to 
know  how  the  fact  stood.*— 

Mr.  OWEN  said,  (hat  he  knew  nothing  more  of 
this  case,  than  the  other  persons  who  had  heard  the 
letter  rend,  but  they  had  not  yet  to  learn  that  chil- 
dren of  the  age  referred  to,  could  support  themselves 
by  their  labour. 

In  the  course  of  some  further  consideration  on  this 
subject,  in  which  land  was  mentioned  as  an  essential 
in  the  establishment  of  labor  exchange.— 

Bfr.  OWEN  said,  that  one  of  their  best  friends 
had  offered  them  421,  acres  of  capital  land  in  a  good 
situation,  at  twenty  two  shillings  and  six-pence  per 
acre,  tithe  free,  and  it  immediately  adjoined  a  pro- 
perty of  11,00,  acres  belonging  to  a  friend  or  his 
(Mr.  0*s),  whom  he  was  sure  would  do  any  thing  in 
his  power  to  promote  their  object. 

This  discussion  terminated  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  to  whom  the  document  on  "  Labor  Bank 
Exchange"  was  referred  for  revision. 

Rxports  or  Co-OFttiAtrvB  Societies. 
The  next  business,  was  "the  report  of  the  Com- 
inittee    of   "The  North  West  of  England  United 
Co-operative  Company."  From  this  report  we  make 
the  following  extract- 
Thirty  societies  have  commenced  dealing  at  the 
store  ;  21,  Societies  have  joined  the  company,  by 
sending  them  subscriptions,  or  part  of  them  amount- 
ing to  152/.  7s.,  amount  of  sales  1,830/.,  commission 
received  24/.  12*.  Id ;  current  expences  51/.  7i.  3d. 
Mr.  C  AHSON,  delegate  rromHaigh  in  Lancashire, 


said,  that  practical  men  had  expressed  their  conviction 
that  this  co-operative  establishment  at  Liverpool, 
would  become  one  of  the  most  extensive  kind  in  the 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  GASKILL  (of  Kendal)  said,  that  when  their 
co-operative  Society  commenced,  it  had  many  diffi- 
culties to  struggle  with,  but  now  jt  was  able  to  cope 
with  any  tradesman  in  the  town. 

Mr.  SKEVINGTON  of  Louthborough,  spoke  to 
the  prosperous  state  of  co-operative-society  in  that 
part  of  the  country  from  which  he  came. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  a  delegate  from  Birkacre,  Lanca- 
shire, representing  a  society  of  upwards  of  3,000  in- 
dividuals, stated  some  annoyances  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  from  the  jealousies  of  capitalists  and 
masters  \  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  over- 
come these  obstacles.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
to  get  them  turned  out  of  the  premises,  for  the  use  of 
which  they  paid  600/.,  per  annum ;  and  upon  which 
they  had  3,000/,  worth  of  machinery,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufactures. 

The  attempt  failed,  and  they  were  now  in  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  possession. 

Mr.  BISHOP,  delegate  from  Birmingham,  detailed 
the  difficulties  which  nis  soeiety  had  laboured  under ; 
but  said  that  they  now  had  good  prospects. 

Mr.  HIRST,  delegate  from  Yorkshire,  stated  how 
the  minds  of  the  Yorkshire  people  had  been  directed 
to  co-operation.  They  had  seen  the  world  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  her  productions,  and  were  led  to 
ask,  how  it  was,  that  notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance, they  were  steeped  in  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness t  They  then  proceeded  to  ask,  what  they  should 
do  after  all  applications  to  the  legislature  had  proved 
useless  ?  and  they  resolved  to  co-operate,  or  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Peel,  to  take  their  own  affair*  into  their 
own  hands.  In  Yorkshire  there  were  now  many  co- 
operative societies,  carrying  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent and  great  advantage  the  business  of  labour  ex- 
change. We  understood  him,  that  he  with  the  Rev. 
C.  B.  Dunn,  of  Cumberforth,  represented  seven. 

ADDRESS 

TO   THE  GOVERNMENTS  09  EUROPE  ANfO  AMERICA. 

Mr.  OWEN  rose  to  submit  to  the  Congress,  an 
Address  to  the  Governments  of  Europe  and  America. 
After  the  address  had  been  read,  several  delegates 
delivered  their  opinions  upon  it.  None  objected  to 
the  propriety  of  addressing  these  governments,  as 
such  addresses  would  give  publicity  to  co-operation. 
Some  parts  of  it  did  not,  however,  meet  their  views, 
and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  after  Mr.  Owen, 
the  author  of  the  address,  had  been  heard  in  reply, 
the  document  was  referred  to  committee  of  delegates 
for  their  revision,  and  finally  passed  in  the  form  we 
reported  last  week. 


JOSEPH  HUME,  Eso.,  M.P.,    who  had  en- 
tered the  room  during  thia  discussion,    and  had 
been  very  cordially  received,  then  rose,  and  said, 
that   although  only  a  visitor,    perhaps  he    might 
be  permitted  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  meeting. 
He  had  himself  been  a  co-operator  perhaps  longer 
than  most  then  present,  although  his  co-operation 
differed  from  that  of  his  friend  in  the  chair.    He  was 
surprised  to  have  heard  what  had  been  said  in  re- 
ference to  the  character  of  governments.    It  was 
inferred,    that  the  English  was  a  democratic  go- 
vernment ;  but  this  be  must  deny ;  for  while  it  was 
democratic  in  name,  it  was  certainly  despotic  in 
practice.    The  only  difference  between  the  despotism 
of  Austria  and  Constantinople  and  that  of  England 
was,  that  while  m  each  of  the  former  it  was  exer- 
cised by  one  man,  to  whom  every  thing  was  im- 
mediately attributed ;  in  England  it  was  inflicted  by 
many,  and  Clothed  with  the  specious  name  of  liber- 
ty.   Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  surprise,  that  popu- 
lar instruction  was  not  urged  in  the  proposed  address, 
as  it  was  only  from  knowledge  that  the  people  could 
be  freed  from  the  trammels  of  bad  laws  and  state 
religion.    He  then  insisted  that  taxation  was  a  great 
evil,  both  by  its  direct  pressure  on  industry,  and  the 
various  abuses  to  which  it  acted  as  the  medium  of 
support.    There  had,  however,  been  an  enormous 
reduction  of  those  who  existed  on  this  species  of 
exaction  from  industry  ;  and  the  very  men  who  once 
hunted  others  down  for  attempting  this  reduction, 
had  now  become  radical  reformers.    As  to  the  op- 
pressive effect  of  taxation,  he  was  surprised  that  it 
could  be  doubted.    It  made  some  difference  whether 
a  man  out  of  five  shillings  a-day  had  to  pay  taxes 
amounting  to  one  penny  or  half-a-crown.     In  one 
case,  industry  retained  what  labour  had  produced, 
in  the  other,  half  the  products  were  swept  away  with- 
out any  return.  Labourer's  wages  would  never  bear  any 
proportion  to  their  increased  expenses  while  the  laws 
were  made  to  favour  a  few,  and  create  a  monopoly  of 
food  in  favour  of  the  rich.    Those  who  fed  on  taxes 
certainly  did  say  to  the  complaining  multitude,  what 
are  taxes  in  their  amount  to  individuals  t    They 
had  hitherto  still  enough  to  gull  the  people,  *  and 
make  them  believe  that  taxes  were  a  good.    Mr. 
Owen  appeared  to  have  been  a  little  bitten  in  this 
manner,  {a  laugh.)    By  depressing  the  condition  of 
the  industrious  classes,  taxation  also  had  produced 
•  monopoly  of  knowledge,  which  he  ( Mr.  H.)  had 
always  opposed.    The  church  had  always  opposed 
every  institution  which  proposed  the  diffusion  of 
that  intelligence  which  did  not  happen  to  favour 
her  own  views.    When  the  Lancasterian  plan  of 
education  was  first  introduced,  he  had  supported  it, 
but  met   with   the  monopolizing  opposition  of  the 
church ;  though  that  opposition  had  ultimately  led  to 
an  extension  of  schools.     In  reference  to  extraneous 
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aid,  Mr.  Hume  recommended  the  Congress  to  trust 
to  themselves.    He  advised  them  to  address  no  king, 
and  no  government ;  but  strive  to  diffuse  knowledge  ; 
for  ignorance  and  subserviency,   as  long  as  they 
should  remain  would  always  make  to  the  milch  cow 
for  plunder  and  aggression.    Mr.  Hume  then  alluded 
to  tne  standard  of  education  in  the  United  States  as  an* 
example  for  emulation.    In  the  state  of  New  York, 
the  average  number  of  children  from  the  age  of  five 
to  sixteen  years,  according  to  the  census,  was  esti- 
mated "at  497,000,  while  the  number  of  those  in- 
structed in  schools  in  different  sections  of  the  state, 
amounted,  according  to  returns,  to  499,000,  being 
more  than  the  number  given  by  the  census.  With  such 
an  example  of  what  the  effects  of  the  people  could  do, 
why  need  the  congress  apply  to  New  York,  or  any 
other  state  for  assistance  1    They  should  be  cautious 
to  publish  nothing  which  would  contravene  the  great 
principle  of  popular  ability.     Mr.   Hume  then  ob- 
served, that  he  did  not  think  it  impossible  to  make  all 
men  happy  alike,  as  Mr.  Owen  proposed,  ["  But  we 
have  got  a  new  science"  said  Mr.   O.]    The  bon. 
Gent,  then  said,  he  extracted  from  a  reply  which  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Channing  had  given  to  some  ques- 
tions proposed  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  happi- 
ness of  the  co-operative  system,  in  which  the  Dr. 
stated,  that  though  the  means  of  happiness  were  af- 
forded to  all,  all  would  not  make  use  of  them.    After 
some  further  lengthened  observations,  Mr.  Hume 
concluded  amidst  cheers, 

When  Mr.  Hume  had  retired,  some  discussion 
arose.  Some  thought  he  was  not  a  Co-operator  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  were  co-operators ;  and"  his 
idea  of  benefitting  the  lower  clasess  by  a  reduction  of 
taxes  was  thought  fallacious,  since  their  wages  would 
be  proportionally  reduced, 

The  Missionary  Committee  made  their  report,  in 
which  they  regretted  that  missions  had  not  yet  re- 
.  ceived  that  support  from  country  societies  which  they 
had  expected :  they  still  hoped  for  it  They  reported 
the  establishment  of  societies  at  Greenwich  and 
Hackney,  and  produced  a  balance  of  3&,  after  having 
paid  their  expences  of  printing  circulars  &c. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  seven  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Mr.  HIRST  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Owbn  (occa- 
sioned by  domestic   affliction)  was  called  to  the 
hair. 

Mr.  LOW  moved, — "  That  Missionaries  be  chosen 
to  propogate  the  principles  of  co-operation  through- 
out the  kingdom." 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  PETRIE,  an<T 
after  some  discussion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  OWEN,  who  had  by  this  time  arrived,  then 
descanted  at  length  upon  the  necessity  and  efficiency 
of  missions,  and  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  then- 
expenses  might  easily  be  covered. 

The*  address  to  the  governments  of  Europe  and 
America  given  in  our  paper  of  last  week,  was  then 
brought  in,  read,  approved  and  passed. 

Mr.  WARDEN  then  moved  the  following  Reso- 
lutions relative  to  missions,  which  were  seconded  by 
Mr.  FLETCHER : 

44  That  the  United  Kingdom  be  divided  into  Mis- 
sionary Co-operative  Districts;  and  that  a  council 
be  appointed  in  each  to  register  the  names  of  the  so- 
cieties in  each  district. 

"  That  the  following  be  named  as  the  districts : 
1,  the  Metropolis;  2,  Birmingham;  3,  Manches- 
ter; 4. .Glasgow;  5,  Belfast;  6,  Dublin;  7,  Cork; 
8,  Edinborough ;  9.  Norwich."  The  names  of 
the  persons  to  form  the  different  councils  were  then 
read.  The  whole  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of 
Congress.     This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Another  Resolution  was, — "That  these  councils 
should  have  power  to  appoint  Missionaries,  and  to 
collect  funds  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  same." 
After  some  discussion  this  Resolution  was  ultimately 
carried. 

The  Congress  now  suspended  its  sittings  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Public  Meeting,  a  Report  of  which  we 
gave  last  week. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  Congress  resumed  its  sitting. 


Mr.  MAHONY  from  the  county  of  Clare,  Ire- 
land, rose,  and  gave  some  highly  interesting  inform- 
ation relative  to  tne  co-operative  societies  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  <He  said  tnat  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Vandeleur  became  acquainted  with  the   principles  of 
Mr.  Owen  in  the  year  1826.— He  had  farmed  600 
acres  of  land  for  the  last  seven  years,  but  last  year  the 
black  feet  and  white  feet  commenced  their  operations, 
murdered  his  steward,    and  threatened  to  murder 
himself  and  children.     Upon  this  he  called  the  peo- 
ple together,  spoke  to  them  of  the  direful  effects  of 
their  system,  and  stated  his  intention  to  proceed  on 
the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Owen.     He  found  many 
opposed  to  it ;  but  he  got  twenty  persons  together, 
and  they  worked  for  three  weeks,  and  began  to  un- 
derstand the  plan.  They  soon  diffused  the  knowledge 
of  it,  and  now  the  society  was  in  full  and  flourishing 
operation — Since  its  commencement  there  had  not 
been  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  or  quarrel,  nor 
had  there  been  observed  any  immorality  (Hear,  hear, 
and  cheers.     He  then  proceeded  to  say  he  wished  to 
remove  from  the  public  mind  the  erroneous  idea 
that  co-operative  societies  were  dangerous  to  the 
landed  interest.    It  was  quite  the  reverse,  for  while 
co-operation  increased  the  happiness  of  the  individuals 
included  in  it,  it  tended  to  strengthen  the  prosperity 
of  the  landholders.    There  was  not  a  single  member 
in  Mr.  Vandeleur' s  society  but  had  a  good  coat, 
shoes,  shirt,  &c. — They  had  a  committee  consisting 
of  nine  persons,  composed  of  carpenters,  shoemakers, 
&c,  and  their  secretary  was  Mr.  Craig,  of  Manches- 
ter, to  whose  able  and  indefatigable  exertions  he 
gave  the  utmost  praise.     They  had  also  a  labour  ex- 
change bank,  where  the  labourers  exchanged  labour 
notes  for  any  necessaries  they  might  require — Catho- 
lic, Protestant,  and  dissenting  clergyman  bad  made 
purchases  there,  and  had  declared  they  found  no  ob- 
jection to  the  system.    There  were,  also,  lectures 
given  by  Mr.  Craig ;  and  dances  twice  a  week  on 
Thursdays  and  Sundays.    The  society  had  also  a 
rule  regarding  marriages.    Any  person  wishing  to 
marry  a  woman  within  the  society,  signified  his  in- 
tention to  the  secretary,  and  notice  was  posted  up 
that  a  new  cottage  was  required.     If  the  woman 
were  not  in  the  society,  she  was  required  to  labour 
in  it  for  a  week  in  order  that  her  character  and  dis- 
position might  be  known  to  the  community — Mr. 
Mahony  thought  this  rather  an  invidious  rule,  and 
therefore  proposed  in    its  place,   that  the  person 
wishing  to  marry,  should  give  notice  of  his  intention 
to  the  committee,  who  should  instruct  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  go  and  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
i  woman,  and,  if  approved  of,  that  she  should  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  ballot.      There  was    no  spirituous 
liquors  within  the  society,  nor  had  there  been  any 
attempt  at  smuggling  any  in.     Under  their  system, 
one  man  could  do  the  work  of  ten.     Under  the  old 
system,  the  explanation  of   which  was,  that  they 
worked  at  a  task  appointed  by  themselves,  and  for  their 
own  benefit.    They  had  now  also  added  a  reaping 
machine,    and  would   therefore  be  able  to  apply 
more  of  their  time  to  building.     The  Committee 
fixed  every  arrangement  with  regard  to  work,  &c. 
Mr.  Vandeleur  managed   the  rent  thus:    he  took 
the  average  of  seven  years'  farming  according  to  the 
old  system,  and  required  the  members  to  give  him 
so  much  butter,   cattle,    and  other  articles.      He 
(Mr.  Mahony)   would  mention  an  instance  which 
would  tend  to  illustrate  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
society.    A  Scotchman  named  M*  Kmnon  came  to 
erect  a  thrashing-machine  for  them.     Mr.  Vande- 
leur offered  him  a  hundred  acres,  but  the  Scotch- 
roan  being  of  very  close  disposition,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  any  opinion  could  be  extracted  from  him. 
He,  however,  said  of  the  co-operators  •=—"  They 
quite  astonish  me.     I  never  could  have  thought  they 
would  have  got  on  so  well.     They  have  twenty-five 
or  thirty  Jewry  attorneys  among  them,  and  since  they 
have  been  in  the  society,  they  are  quite  altered.    I 
wish  you  could  prevail  on  Mr.   Vandeleur  to  take 
thirty  more  of  them ;  it  would  be  the  best  way  to 
reclaim  them." — There  had  also  been  a  sick  fund 
of  one  halfpenny  per  week,  but  at  a  meeting  lately 
held,  it  had  been  discontinued,  because  there  was  no 
case  nor  any  fear  of  sickness.    Every*  married  man 


has  a  cottage  to  himself;  the  single  men  sleep  in.  a 
long  dormitory.  There  is  also  an  infant  school, 
which  Mr.  Craig  superintends.  The  children  are 
taught  agriculture  and  any  of  the  trades  they  wish. 
The  married  people  may  cook  in  their  own  .cottage  or 
in  the  public  kitchen.  The  single  men  dine  by 
themselves  as  do  also  the  single  women.  Provisions 
are  very  cheap,  mutton  being  only  four  pence  per 
pound.  Mr.  Vandeleur  would  wish  a  thorough  good 
co-operator  would  come  among  them,  one  who  well 
understood  the  woollen  manufactory  ;  but  when  the 
stuff  was  brought  to  London,  he  was  undersold  by 
twenty  per  cent.  It  was  an  excellent  woollen  country 
however;  almost  every  woman  being  able  to  spin. 
But  no  one  understood  the  manufacturing  of  the 
wool.  Women's  wages  were  upon  the  average,  five 
pence  per  diem ;  but  fourteen  pounds  of  potatoes 
could  be  purchased  for  three  halfpence.  He  wished 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  landed  proprietors  the 
great  benefits  that  would  result  to  them  if  they  en- 
couraged co-operation. 

A  delegate  here  inquired  what  religion  the  society 
professed  1 — Mr.  Mahony  answered,  that  the  religion 
of  the  members  was  never  inquired  into ;  there  were 
in  the  society  men  of  all  creeds,  and  they  regularly 
attended  their  respective  chapels. 

Mr.  Mahony  concluded  his  very  interesting  detail 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  STY  LES  then  read  the  following  circular  :— 

"  Sir, — The  Delegates  from  the  Co-operative  So- 
cieties of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Congress  assembled 
this  day,  have  passed  the  following  resolutions — 

"  1st.  That  the  United  Kingdom  be  divided  to 
districts,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  and  facilitating 
a  correspondence  between  the  various  co-operative 
bodies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. — Carried. 

"  2d.  That  the  following  be  the  division,  vix. : — 

London Metropolitan  district. 

Norwich  and  Birmingham  Central. 

Manchester N.W.  district. 

Edinburgh (Scotland)  1st  division. 

Glasgow .    2d  division. 

Dublin (Ireland)  1st  division. 

Belfast — r—    2d  division. 

Cork 3d  division. 

"  P.S.  Here  insert  the  names  of  those  persons 
forming  the  division  to  which  this  circular  m  sent. 
You  are,  therefore,  earnestly  requested,  without 
delay,  to  call  together  those  gentlemen  named  above, 
and  to  request  them  to  form  themselves  by  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Congress  into  a  District  Council,  and  to 
write  to,  and  to  request  every  co-operative  society  in 
their  town  or  or  neighbourhood,  to  send  the  name  of 
one  or  more  of  active  and  efficient  members  to  form 
part  of  such  Local  Council,  and  upon  the  formation 
of  the  council,  to  immediately  apprise  the  London 
District  Council  of  the  same  through  their  society. 
Remember,  upon  extensive  union  depends  our 
strength,  upon  the  facility  of  communication  depends 
the  practical  formation  and  efficacy  of  our  union. 
"  Signed  by  order  of  the  Congress, 

44  J.  Powell,  Sec.  pro  tern/* 

After  some  other  business,  the  Congress  adjourned 
till  seven  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning. 

THURSDAY. 

The  Congress  met  at  seven.  Embarrassments 
having  arisen  from  some  members,  of  Co-opera- 
tive Societies  drawing  out  their  money,  and 
thus  occasioning  a  division  of  capital  which 
would  be  destructive  to  Co-operation,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  for  the 
formation  and  regulation  of  Co-operative  So- 
cieties. Mr.  Pate,  one  of  the  secretaries,  read 
letters  from  Mr.  Portman,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hughes, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  who  had  been  applied 
to,  to  support  a  petition  to  the  legislature  agreed 
upon  at  last  Congress.  These  letters  said,  that 
the .  parties  would  support  the  petition.  The 
petition  had,  however,  never  been  presented, 
nor  even  the  receipt  of  it  acknowledged,  neither 
by  Lord  Brougham,  nor  Mr.  O'Connell.    The 
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secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  these  two  in-* 
dividual*  for  their  answer. 
The  following  Report  was  read : — 

REPORT  of  the  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
Sixth  Resolution  of  the  last  Meeting  of  Con- 
gress, "  to  take  the  necessary  steps  towards 
the  immediate  formation  of  a  Community 
upon  the  Social  System,  in  accordance  with 
the  7th  and  8th  Resolutions  of  the  Meeting 
of  Congress  held  in  Manchester,  in  May, 
1831/' 

Tour  Committees  Report,  that  they  held  several 
meetings  immediately  after  the  breaking  up  of  Con- 
gress, at  Robert  Owen's  Institution,  Burton-street, 
Burton -crescent,  London.  F .  D.  Massey  Dawson, 
Esq.  was  appointed  Honorary  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
benjamin  Warden,  Sub-Secretary,  pro  tempore. 
Messrs.  Samuel  Austin,  Francis  Trench,  and  John 
Dempsey  were  .appointed  Trustees,  and  Messrs. 
Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co.,  of  Fenchurch-street,  Lon- 
don, Bankers.  In  October  the  following  circular 
wis  adopted  and  printed,  and  after  some  unavoidable 
delay,  250  copies  were  forwarded  to  as  many  socie- 
ties m  the  country,  and  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee not  residing  ia  London. 

"  Circular  to  the  Co-operative  Societies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to 
such  individuals  who  may  wish  to  further  their 


"  At  the  Second  Co-operative  Congress  held  at 
Birmingham,  October  4th  and  5th,  1831,  and  con- 
tinued by  adjournment  to  the  6th  it  was  resolved, 

I.  "  That  a  council  be  now  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  resolution  of  the  First  Congress  held  at  Man- 
chester, viz.  '  That  a  Co-operative  Community  be 
formed.' 

II.  "  That  this  Congress  considers  it  highly  de- 
sirable that  a  Community,  on  the  principles  of 
'  Mutual  Co-operation,  United  Possessians,  and 
Equality  of  Exertions,  and  of  the  Means  of  Enjoy- 
ment,' should  be  established  in  England  as  speedily 
as  possible,  in  order  to  show  the  practicability  of  the 
Co-operative  system  ;  and,  further,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Congress,  that  such  Community  may  be  formed 
by  the  means  recently  suggested  by  the  '  First  Bir- 
vmngkam  Co-operative  Society,9  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing Resolutions  in  that  Society,  and  published  in 
*  Carpenter's  Political  Letter,'  April  30,  1831. 

"  That  this  Society,  fully  sensible  of  the  great 
advantages  that  would  result  from  the  speedy  forma- 
tion of  an  Incipient  Co-operative  Community,  upon 
the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  William  Thompson,  will 
make  immediate  application  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  other  Co-operative  Societies,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  concurrence  to  the  project  of  electing  a 
Member  of  each  Society,  and  supplying  him  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  deem  best,  with  the  sum  of  30/., 
in  order  that  an  incipient  Community  of  two  hun- 
dred persons,  with  a  capital  of  600;)/.  may  imme- 
diately be  formed  in  some  part  of  England/' 

IIL  "  That  Subscriptions  of  3/.  deposit,  on  Shares 
of  30/.  each,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Commu- 
nity on  the  basis  and  plans  contained  in  the  foregoing 
Resolution,  be  received  from  the  Trading  Fund  As- 
sociations, or  from  individuals  wishing  to  join  the 
Community  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  200  shares  shall 
be  engaged,  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  Meeting, 
where  be  may  deem  it  most  convenient  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Subscribers,  to  proceed  in  the  formation 
of  such  Community. 

.  "  Co-operative  Societies  and  individuals  desirous  of 
promoting  the  formation  of  a  Community  are  re- 
quested to  forward  their  deposit!,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  the  account  of  the  Trustees,  Messrs.  Samuel  Aus- 
.Cin,  Francis  Trench,  and  John  Dempsey,  at  Messrs. 
Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co.,  bankers,  Tnreadneedle- 
street,  London,  or  to  either  of  the  members  of  the 
council  residing  in  their  neighbourhood,  that  it  may 
be  forwarded,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  bankers 
in  London.  No  part  of  these  deposits  will  be  used 
by  the  Council,  or  any  other  persons  but  the  future 
Community  itself,  for  any  purpose  whatever.  All 
deposits  shall  be  returned,  if  demanded,  should  the 


land  not  be  purchased  within  one  year  after  the  200 
shares  shall  have  been  taken  up.  As  soon  as  the 
shares  are  all  disposed  of,  a  meeting  of  the  Share- 
holders shall  be  called  in  London,  or  any  place 
more  convenient  to  a  majority  of  the  Shareholders, 
when  they  shall  (assisted  by  the  pouncil)  take  all 
subsequent  arrangements  into  their  own  hands. 

"  N.  B.  Societies  or  individuals,  after  making  a  de- 
posit, must  send  an  intimation  of  the  same  to  the 
Sub  -  Secretary,  Mr.  Benjamin  Warden,  Robert 
Owen's  Institution,  Burton-street,  Burton-crescent, 
London,  post  paid,  with  name  and  address  for  regis- 
try by  the  Secretary." 

(Here  follows  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Council.) 

Your  Committee  regret  to  state  that  they  have  re- 
ceived replies  from  only  two  societies,  namely,  the 
*'  First  Birmingham,"  who  have  sent  to  the  bank- 
er's 6/.  as  deposit  for  two  shares, — and  from  the 
Kendal  Society,  who  espressed  their  desire  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  share  or  shares,  but  who  have  not  remit- 
ted any  deposit. 

Your  Committee  conceive  that  one  reason  why  so 

little  has  been  done  towards  the  foundation  of  the 

reposed  community,  is,  that  many  of  the  societies 

aye  embarked  their  capitals  in  purchasing  raw  ma- 


hi 

terials  and  machinery,  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
their  members  in  manufactures,  whilst  others  have 
been  appropriating  their  spare  capital  in  the  way  of 
subscription,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  "  North 
West  of  England  Co-operative  Company,"  which 
they  have  considered  the  best  calculated,  for  the 
present,  to  advance  their  interests.  Your  Commit- 
tee trust  that  the  steps  these  societies  have  severally 
taken,  will  enable  them,  at  no  distant  period,  to  join  , 
the  proposed  community. 

It  was  then  moved,  "That  this  Congress  deeply 
impressed  with  the  growing  evils  of  the  present  com- 
petitive system,  and  anxious  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  place  the  industrious  classes  beyond  its 
devastating  and  vitiating  influence,  resolve  to  renew 
and  redouble  their  exertions  to  establish  as  speedily 
as  possible  a  community  upon  the  principles  of  mutual 
co-operation,  united  possessions,  equality  of  exer- 
tions, and  means  of  enjoyment 

Mr.  PARE  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  OWEN  then  entered  into  a  long  statement  of 
his  views,  and  concluded  by  urging  upon  the  Con- 
gress, to  apply  to  monied  men  to  advance  capital  at 
four  per  cent  on  the  security  which  he  had  men- 
tioned.   The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARSON,  delegate  from  Haigh,  in  Lanca- 
shire, stated,  that  many  persons  in  Lancashire  had 
serious  intentions  of  forming  a  community.  At 
Worsley,  they  were  eager  to  form  one.  At  Liver- 
pool, they  thought  they  could  find  means  to  get  1000 
acres.  This  desire  to  establish  a  community,  had 
arisen  from  reading  the  works  of  Messrs.  Thompson 
and  Owen. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  said,  that  if  he  could  get  suffi- 
cient capital,  and  20,000  individuals  together,  he  did 
not  despair,  but  that  in  a  short  period  he  should  be 
able  to  show  to  the  world  an  institution  that  even 
might  please  Mr. Owen  himself  (a  laugh).  After  some 
very  lengthened  discussion  i>etween  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Pare,  and  Mr.-Lovatt,  in  which  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Vandeleur's  establishment  were  agitat- 
ed, and  the  experience  and  views  of  Mr.  Owen 
stated,  and  urged  upon  the  Congress,  the  resolution 
was  passed  unanimously. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Lovatt,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Smith,  that  Messrs.  Thompson,  Pare,  and 
Wigg,  be  appointed  to  diaw  up  a  prospectus  for  a 
community.  This  resolution  was  carried,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  at  ten,  until  seven  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

FRIDAY. 
The  discussion  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Com- 
munity was  resumed.  Mr.  Thompson  moved, 
"  That  every  delegate  and  visitor  to  Congress, 
being  so  disposed,  do  sign  his  name  for  himself 
or  his  society,  as  a  subscriber,  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  Community,  that 
he  pay  one  pound  deposit  into  the  hands  of  the 


treasurer,  and  that  Mr.  Wayland  be  appointed 
treasurer  pro  tem." 

Mr.  BISHOP  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  then  moved,  "  That  as  soon  as 
one  hundred  names  were  subscribed,  certain  indi- 
viduals be  appointed  to  take  at  least  four  hundred 
acres  of  land,  on  lease  for  ever,  or  with  liberty  of 

{mrchase,  and  that  they  be  responsible  as  trustees 
or  this  purpose. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried. 

Messrs.  Thompson,  Morgan,  and  Hamilton,  were 
then  appointed  as  fit  persons  to  determine  on  the 
choice  and  purchase  of  the  land. 

Labour  Bank  Exchange. 
Mr.  LOVETT  said  that  the  committee  appointed 
to  make  their  report  on  the  Labour  Bank  Exchange, 
had  retained  the  spirit  of  the  document  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Owen,  and  had  framed  a  general  address  on  the 
subject  to  the  Co-operative  Society. — This  important 
document  having  been  mislaid,  it  cannot  be  given 
till  next  week. 

Mr.  OWEN  considered  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  they  should  bow  to  no  other  authority  but  that 
of  truth.  With  the  permission  of  the  Congress,  be 
would  read  a  portion  of  the  creed  and  duties  of  the 
religion  of  his  system,  and,  from  the  items  he  should 
read,  they  would  be  correctly  informed  on  a  subject 
upon  which  there  had  been  much  misrepresentation. 

ARTICLES. 

I. — That  all  facts  yet  known  to  man  indicate, 
that  there  is  an  external  or  internal  cause  of  all 
existences  by  the  fact  of  their  existence ;  that  this  AU- 
pervading  cause  of  motion  and  change  in  the  uni- 
verse, is  the  Power  which  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  called  God,  Jehovah,  Lord,  &c.  &c. ;  bnt  that 
the  facts  are  yet  unknown  to  man,  which  define  what 
that  power  is. 

II. — That  all  ceremonial  worship  by  man  of  this 
cause,  whose  qualities  are  yet  so  tittle  known,  pro- 
ceeds from  ignorance  of  his  own  nature,  and  can  be 
of  no  real  utility  in  practice ;  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  train  men  to  become  rational  in  their  feelings, 
thoughts,  or  actions,  until  all  such  forms  shall  cease. 

111. — That  it  is  man's  highest  duty  to  himself  and 
his  fellow  men,  to  acauire  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
those  circumstances  which  produce  evil  to  the  human 
race,  and  of  those  which  produce  good  ;  to  exert  all 
his  powers  to  remove  the  former  from  society,  and  to 
create  around  it  the  latter  only.  •  * 

IV. — That  this  invaluable  practical  knowledge 
can  be  acquired  solely  through  an  extensive  search 
after  truth,  by  an  accurate,  patient,  and  unpreju- 
diced inquiry  into  tacts,  as  developed  by  Nature. 

V.  That  man  can  never  attain  to  a  state  of  supe- 
rior and  permanent  happiness,  until  he  shall  be  sur- 
rounded by  those  external  circumstances  which  will 
train  him,  from  birth,  to  feel  pure  charity  and  sincere 
affection  towards  the  whole  of  his  species ;  to  speak 
the  truth  only  on  all.  occasions,  and  to  regard  with  a 
merciful  disposition  all  that  has  life. 

VI. — Thatsuch  superior  principles  and  feelings 
can  never  be  given  to  man  unuer  those  Institutions  of 
Society,  which  have  boon  founded  on  the  mistaken 
supposition,  that  man  forms  his  feelings  and  convic- 
tions by  his  will,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for 
them. 

VII.— That  under  Institutions,  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rational  System  of  Society,  these  supe- 
rior principles  and  dispositions  may  be  given  to  the 
wnofe  of  the  human  race,  without  chance  of  failuie, 
except  in  case  of  organic  disease. 

This,  said  Mr.  Owen,  is  my  individual  opinion  only. 

ON   THE   LIBERTY  OP  MINO   AND   CONSCIENCE. 

L — All  shall  have  equal  and  full  liberty  to  express 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 
II.— No  one  shall  have  any  other  power  than  fair 

Xment,  to  control  the  opinions  or  belief  of  aa- 
r. 
III. — No  praise  or  blame,  no  merit  or  demerit,  no 
reward  or  punishment,   shall   be  awarded  for  any 
faith  whatever. 

IV*— All  shall  have  equal  right  to  express  their 
opinion  respecting  a  First  Cause  ;  and  to  worship 
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it  under  tny  form  or  in  any  manner  agreeable  to  their 
consciences,  not  interfering  with  equal  rights  in 
others. 

Mr.  OWEN  then  made  his  comments  on  these 
articles,  to  which  the  Congress  listened  with  great 
attention,  and  several  members  expressed  their  opi- 
nions on  the  subjects  embodied  in  these  items  ;  some 
were  of  one  way  of  thinking,  and  some  of  another, 
but  all  in  the  best  spirit 

Mr*  OWEN  then  proposed  a  resolution  which  he 
thought  of  great  importance,  and  in  opinion  on 
wfckh,  the  Congress  ultimately  concurred  without  a 
dissentient  voice.  That  resolution  was  framed  in 
consequence  of  certain  parties  interested  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  competitive  system,  having  attempted 
to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  co-operation,  by 
representing  it  as  identified  with  certain  irreligious 
tenets.    It  ran  in  the  following  words. 

"  That  as  the  co-operative  world  contains  persons 
of  all  religious  sects,  and  of  all  political  parties,  it  is 
unanimously  resolved, 

"  That  co-operators  as  tuck,  are  not  identified  with 
any  religious,  irreligious,  or  political  tenets,  what- 
ever; either  those  of  Mr.  Owen,  or  of  any  other 
individual." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  WADE  seconded  the  motion,  wfiich 
was  carried  with  acclamation,  and  ordered  to  be 
advertised  in  the  leading  Morning  papers,  and  directed 
to  be  placed  as  a  motto  on  all  documents  issued  by 
the  Society. 

T%e  Rev.  C  B.  DUNN,  one  of  the  Committee, 
proceeded  to  read  the  rules  prepared  by  the  Com- 
msttse  for  the  regulation  of  Co-operative  Societies  in 
Gteat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Let  it  be  universally  understood,  that  the  grand ' 
ultimate  object  of  all  co-operative  associations,  whe- 
ther engaged  in  trading,  manufacturing,  or  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  is— community  on  rand. 

To  afiect  this  important  purpose,  a  weekly  sub- 
scription of  from  a  penny  to  any  other  amount  speed 
upon,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  be  continued 
from  year  to  year,  until  a  capital,  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  object  of  the  society  be  accumulated. 

l%e  next  preliminary  step  to  be  pursued  as  aux- 
iliary to  the  former  will  be  for  the  society*)  purchase 
at  wholesale  prices,  articles  of  ordinary  consumption 
of  the  most  genuine  description,  in  order  to  be  re- 
tailed at  the  market  prices,  for  the  purpose  of  further 
accumulation.  The  adoption  of  these  instructions 
wiH,  of  coume,  be  regulated  by/  the  circumstances 
asdinolioations  of  particular  societies. 

That  the  immediate,  real,  and  obvious  benefit 
derivable  from  theese  societies  in  their  success- 
ful approximation  to  community,  are  the  mutual 
employment  of  members,  the  establishment  of 
schools  ror  the  education  of  children,  and  of  libraries 
and  reading  rooms  for  adults.  Thut  in  order  to 
ensure  without  any  possibility  of  failure,  the  success- 
ful eoiisuemnetJon  of  these  desirable  objects,  it  is  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  delegates  now  assembled, 
that  the  capital  aeoumulated  by  such  associations 
should  bo  rendered  indivisible,  and  any  trading 
societies  formed  for  the  accumulation  of  profits,  with 
the  ^v lew  of  making  a  dividend  thereof  at  some  future 
period,  cannot  be  recognised  by  this  Congress  as 
identmod  with  the  co-operative  world. 

Itwas  then  proposed  and  seconded,  that  the  follow- 
ing individuals  be  appointed  a  Committee  to  attend 
with  Mr.  Owen  on  Monday  next,  on  the  various 
teotiessen  of  the  mousy  teatkot,  to  ascertain  how 
far  they  are  prepared  to  render  aseittaBce  in  further- 
anoeof  the  great  co-operative  cause;  vis.  Dr.  Wade, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Marriott,  Messrs.  Hirst,  Carson,  Lo- 
vett,  Styles,  Waylaod,  Pojje,  Bmithson,  Vincent, 
Cooke,  and  Mortimer;  carried  unanimously, — Ad- 
journed till  9  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  i  enutinder  of  the  Proceedings  next  meek. 


A  Brazilian  Couvtut  Last. — Among  those  who 
ascendad  the  Sena,  were  a  lady  and  her  attendant* 
She  was  dressed  in  a  riding  jacket  and  a  petticoat  of 
nankeen,  and  a  large  straw  hat  tied,  not  under,  but 
across  her  chin.  She  rode  in  long  stirrups,  astride, 
like  a  man,  and  in  her  •  bolsters  she  carried  a  pair  of 
She  was  not  followed,  but  preceded  by  a 


courrier.  Though  not  a  robust  or  muscular  person, 
she  seemed  stout  .and  careless, — dismounted:  tike  a 
man  before  us,  without  the  smallest  embarrassment, 
— took  a  glass  of  caxas  at  the  vends,  to  fortify  her 
against  the  mountain  air,---remeunted,---eiamined 
her  pistols,  to  see  that  all  was  right  for  any  event  she 
might  be  liable  to,— and  again  set  off  her  own  1 
tector. 


rown  pro- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Several  Advertisements  are  unavoidably  postponed. 

THE  THIRD  GREAT 

SOCIAL   FESTIVAL 

or  TUB 
ASSOCIATION  OP  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES, 
Por  diffusing  the  most  Useful  Knowledge,  and  creatine 
general  good  Peeling  amongst  all  Parties,  will  be  bell 
at  the  Institution  for  Rsafovmo  Ignosancb  and  Po- 
vsstt,  Gray  VI  nn  Road,  near  King's  Cress,  on  Monday, 
May  14, 1882.    RobbstOwbh,  Governor. 


PROORAMMB. PAST   I. 


Overture,  Poll  Band— Glee,  Forester's,  fee.— Song,  Light 
as  Thistle  Down— Duet,  Minute  Gen— Song,  Bloom's  oa  the 


*»per— oong, 
Pantancia  on  the  Violin,  by  Master  Cooper,  pupil  of 
Spegaioletti— Glee,  Hall,  An.— Song,  The  Moment 


Rye— Gjee,  Life '•  a  Bumper— Song^The  Merry  Mountain 

Signor 
of  Victory. 

PART  H« 

Overtnre,  Pull  Bund  —  Italian  Song,  Rossial— Catch, 
Would  you  Know— Song,  My  Lute— Glee,  Aldiborontiphos- 
copbornio~Soug,  Bonnie  Laddie— Introduction  and  Air, 
O  Dolce  Concerto— A  Duettcon  the  Pianoforte,  Mr.  Stevens 
and  a  Young  Lady,  his  pupil,  with  full  Band  accompani- 
ment—Glee, My  Father  Laud— Sonr,  the  Anchor's  Weigh'd 
—Glee,  the  Chough  and  Crow— Finale,  Organ  Concerto, 
Stevens. 

Mr,  Stevens  will  Preside  at  the  Organ  and  Plnafbtte. 
•    Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  Mr.  T.  Goddard. 

A  Short  Addrses  will  be  delivered  by  the  Governor,  expla- 
natory of  the  Progress  of  the  Co-operative  Social  System, 
as  developed  at  the  late  Congress. 

Tickets  of  Admission  at  Se.  each,  Visitors  and  Members, 


BRITISH   COLLEGE   OP  HEALTH.  NEW  ROAD, 
KINGS-CROSS,  LONDON. 

lifR.  MORISON,  the  President,    and  Mr. 

±1M-  MOAT,  the  Vice  President,  in  conjunction  with  all 
the  Honorary  Members,  and  Country  Agents  of  the  British 
College  of  Health,  being  now  fully  borne  out  with  the  con- 
viction, approbation,  and  indubitable  proofs  of  upwards  of 
900,000  individuals  (who  have  been  thrown  aside  by  the 
Faculty,  and  out  of  the  Hospital*,  as  incurable)  having 
been  restored  to  sound  health  by  the  ••  Universal  Medi- 
cines;" with  all  this  incontrovertible  mass  of  evidence  in 
support  of  the  Hygeian  Theory  and  Practice,  which  chal- 
lenges the  controversy  of  the  whole  body  of  Mediclsts  ander 
the  old  system  to  subvert,  they,  the  heads  of  the  College, 
hesitate  not  to  declare,  in  the  face  of  the  Faculty ,  that  this 

Siw  light  must  completely  change  the  whole  course  of  the 
ateria  Medlca,  and  introduce  a  new  era  In  the  science  of 
physic :  that,  in  net,  mankind  will  be  taught  In  future,  a 
new  and  certain  mode  of  Investigating  tin  nature  and  oanat 
df  Diseases  in  general,  and  possess  a  certain  and  harmless 
mode  of  cure,  making  every  individual  his  own  efficient 
doctor.  In  confirmation  of  what  is  here  asserted,  the  Heada 
of  the  College  mean  to  insert,  in  this  paper,  a  continued 
series  of  new  cases,  from  individuals  giving  their  as  nasi 
residences,  and  dates  of  time  of  core,  all  of  which  have 
been  voluntarily  given,  and  ascertainable  as  to  the  facts,  by 
inquiry. 

CURB  OP  A  VIOLENT  BILIOUS  COMPLAINT- 
To  W.  C.  Pools,  P.H.8.  Liverpool-road,  Manchester, 

8 1 a, —With  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Disposer 
of  ail  things,  and  to  you  as  an  instrument  In  dispensing  (his 
rreat  national  blessing,  the  Vegetable  Universal  Medkfnes, 
1  ir-ijMi-t  j  mi  to  publish  my  case  and  cure,  fox  the  benefit 
of  ibe  amkrni.  Por  several  months  I  experienced  a  vlo» 
jtnj  bi  lions  a  Murk,  attended  with  sick  head-aches,  pate*  of 
thi-  tain*  atjd  arms,  pains  in  my  right  side,  dimness  of  sight, 
palpitation  «f  the  heart,  indigestion,  and  a  constant  vomit- 
tug  nJss*  taking  siny  kind  of  food.  In  this  state  I  continued 
for  a  \vxix  Lime,  all  advised  by  person*  whoveeU  knew  of 
Hie  tMiiv  ««ipt  performed  under  your  direction,  (not  oaty 
in  Manchester  birt  In  different  parts  6i*  the '  kingdom.)  by 
the  use  of  Mctaafen'i  Vegetable  Ofarferasl  Medicines.  I  had 
no  sooner  applied  to  you,  than  ysi^Kane  the  cheering 
hope  of  a  speedy  core;  aneVrnthefsaVt  space  of  three 


Allsop,  MO,  Regent  Street;  Brooks,  421,  Oxford  Street; 
Coras,  40,  Shored  Itch ;  Dempsey,  10,  Booverie-street,  Fleet- 
street;  Franks,  corner  of  Rfedcross-street;  Haskins,  79, 
Bag ent-street ;  Nicholls,  67,  Regent-street ;  Styles,  37,  Mar 
sham -street,  Westminster;  Hooper,  SO,  Great  Orsnond-stree ; 
Hopkins,  Tobacconist,  opposite  Gower-street,  New-road  ; 
Macpherson,  9,Cirencester-p!ace:  Savage,  Baker,  14,  Great 
TltehsMd-street,  Maryl'ebone;  Clements,  Norfolk  Coffee- 
hetsse,  Marylebessedane;  Borough,  M,  Chlchaster^place, 
Gray's-inn-road ;  Savage,  SIS, Tottenbam-coart-road ;  Noble, 
Tobacconist,  84,  Bermondsey-street;  Wiltner's  Library,  Sey- 


days,  1  was  perfectly  ,  ...._       ..  _      , .__  

symptoms  of  mJapse  stnhc,  (now  four  Weeks,)  for  which, 
kind  sir,  I  return  you  my  grateful  thanks, 


mouretreet,  Easton-snaans 

One  Ticket  will  admit  Two  paumy  Ptreotu^muUr 


N.B. 


Sixtiem  pears  of  age. 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  other  Refreshments  will  be  supplied  at 
moderate  Charges,  in  the  two  principal  promenade  Galleries. 

The  Doors  will  be  opened  at  half*pa*t  Five,  and  the 
Amusements  terminate  between  Twelve  and  One  o'clock. 


EXCHANGE  BAZAAR, 

Late  the  Gothic  Hall, 
NEW  ROAD,   ST.'MARYLEBONE. 

THE  COUNCIL  of  the  NORTH  WESTERN 
ASSOCIATION  of  the  USEFUL  CLASSES,  beg 
to  Inform  their  Fellow  Workmen,  and  the  Public  In  general, 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Proprietor  of 
this  Building,  containing  3  Floors,  Cellaring,  &  other  conve- 
nient accommodations,  which  will  enable  all  parties  having 
Manufactured  Goods,  Raw  Materials,  or  Labour,  of  every 
kind  and  description,  beneficially  to  exchange  the  same,  on 
an  equitable  time  valuation. — Further  particulars  and  Pro- 
spectus, may  be  had  on  the  premises. 

M.  MACPHERSON,  Sscsstary. 
»W.  KING,  Aonwr. 


MILLINERY,  DRESSES,  AND  CORSETS. 
T  ADIES,  desiring  Novelties  in  good  taste,  are 
XJ  invited  to  visit  the  Establishment,  9*0,  Regent-etreet, 
where  they  will  find  every  Article  at  a  low  price,  and 
made  of  the  best  materials. 

FnsMOM  and  English  Cosssts,  of  unkivallbd  ex- 
cellence, at  v  an Y  low  prices. 

Ladies  who  may  address  Mrs.  Allsop,  from  the  Country 
or  the  Colonies,  may  rely  upon  having  full  josticb  done 
to  their  Commissions. 

To  those  Ladies  who  have  not  yet  visited  the  Establish- 
ment it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state,  that  its  reputa- 
tion rests  upon  its  character  lor  good  taste,  very  moderate 
charges,  and  the  honourable  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  it  is 
oondncted. 

No.  SM,  Rsosirr  Strbbv,  Three  Doors  from  Oxford 
Street. 


and  have  never  felt  the  leant 

.   ..'  ;a 

never  taking  any  other  medicines:  sad  remain  yobr  most 
obedient  servant,  MARIA  KING,  with  full  reference  to 
Mrs.  Law,  17,  Kennedy-street. 
Manchester,  June  3d,  1SS1. 

The  '•  Vegetable  Universal  Medicines"  are  to  be  had  at 
the  College,  New-Road,  Kins/i-Cross,  Loudon;  at  the 
Surrey  Branch,  06,  Great  Surrey  street,  Bmckfriavs;  at 
at  Mr.  Field's,  lfi,  Air-street,  Quadrant;  Mr.  ChappeUis1 
Royal  Exchange ;  Mr.  Walker's,  Lamb's  Conduit-paaaage, 
Red-Lion  square;  Mr.  J.  Loffs,  IS,  Mile  end-road :  flr. 
Bennett's,  Covcut  Garden-market ;  Mr.  Haydon's,  Fleur»de- 
lis-coup,  Norton  Falgate;  Mr.  Hastett's.  My,  Retell** 
Highway  ;  Messrs.  Norbery's,  Brentford  ;  Mrs.  Stepping**, 
Clare-market;  Messrs.  Salmon's.  Little  Bell  alley  ;  Mist 
Van-all's,  £4,  Lucas-street,  Ckaaunercial-road  ;  Mrs.  Beech, 
148,  Sloane-strect,  Chelsea;  Mr.  Chappie,  Royal  Library, 
Pall-mall;  Mrs.  Clements,  IS,  Bridge-street,  Soothwsrkt 
Mr.  Wallis,  8,  Borough-road,  near  the  Obelisk :  Mr.  Kir* 
dam,  4,  Bollnbroke-row,  Walworth ;  Mr.  Pain,  54,  Jermyn- 
street ;  Mr.  Wood,  Hairdresser,  Richmond ;  Mr.  Meyer,  8, 
May's-baildlnzs,  Blackheath :  Mr.  Griffiths,  Wood-wharf, 
Greenwich ;  Mr.  Benjamin  Pitt,  I,  Cornwall-road,  Lam- 
beth ;  Mr.  J.  Dobson,  33,  Craven-street,  Strand  ;  Mr.  Oliver, 
BrMge-street.Vaoahatl;  Mr.  J.  Monk,  Bexleyheath ;  Mr. 
T.  Stokes.  IS,  St.  Rosen's,  Dart  ford;  Mr.  Cowell,  S3, 
Terrace,  Pimlico;  Mr.  Parfirt,  86,  Bdgware-roads  Miss  C. 
Atkinson,  10,  Trinity  Grounds,  Deptford;  and  at  our 
Agent's,  IS  every  principal  town  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Malta,  and  wrooghout  the  whom  off 
the  United  States  of  America. 


THE  NEW  PATENT  BEAVER  HATS. 
'THESE  HATS,  being  mamiiectured  of  (be 

•*•  most  choice  Materials,  are  more  durable,  light,  and 
lasting  in  their  colour,  than  any  hitherto  invented;  they  am 
made  water-proof,  by  a  process  of  stiffening  with  elastic 
gums,  before  they  are  dyed,  and  will  be  found  the  moat 
elegant  Beaver  Hats  that  have  ever  been  offered  to  mar 
Public.  They  are  sanctioned  by  the  King's  Royal  Lettei| 
Patent,  granted  to  ROBERT  FRANKS  &  Co.  Manufac- 
turers and  Patentees,  and  Sold  at  -Sis.  and  tea.,  at  14*? 
Regent-street;  01, Redcross-etreet,  London;  e.  St.  Andrew- 
street,  Edinburgh;  and  07,  Rue  Richelieu,  Paris. 


TWELVE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  reedy  to 

**-  be  advanced,  by  way  of  Mortgage,  upon  eligible  Free- 
hold Security.    Letters,  ?post  paid),  from  Principals  only, 

i -—   — ,   -  t— — -   r  --— -     „  .    ,  directed  to  Mr.  Ellrson,  Chapter  Coffee-house,  Paternoster 

degro  tn  livery  on  another  horse,  who  was  her  event  l  Row,  will  meet  with  attention. 


Printed  jbr,  and  published  by,  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  Jor  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution^ 
Gray's-Inn  Road,  Kings  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Strange,  Paternoster-Row ;  Rerger,  Ho- 
lyweU  Street;  Richardson,  HoWom;  and  Purines, 
Wardour  Street ;    and  may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen* 

William  Dent,  Printer,  Burton  Street,  Burton  Crescent. 
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•  PROGRESS  OF  LIBERAL  OPINIONS  IN 
BOTH  HEMISPHERES. 

Continued  from  page  6. 
Wi  shall  preface  our  farther  extracts  from  the  Cal- 
cutta Paper,  promised  in  a  former  number,  by  quoting 
a  passage  from  the  "  Free  Inquirer/'  of  New  York. 
TJbef  will  serve  curiously  enough  as  a.  commentary 
upon  each  other. 

"  OUR  NZtCnSOURS  RELIGION." 

**  No  man  can  distinguish  his  own  faults  and 
follies  half  so  clearly  as ,  he  can  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours. And  what  is  true  of  men  is  true  of  nations 
also.  National  prejudices  are  no  less  strong  than 
pessonal.  It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  their  strength 
and  their  number,  until  we  visit  other  countries,  and 
institute  extensive  comparisons. 

M  Of  all  national  prejudices,  those  of  religion  are 
probably  the  most  powerful.  The  follies  which  the 
child  of  three  years  is  taught  to  regard  as  holy,  often 
still  cling  to  the  man  of  thirty.  Even  when  reason 
denounces  them,  memory  pleads  their  cause.  They 
are  associated,  perhaps,  with  our  earliest,  most 
joyous  recollections.  They  are  hallowed,  it  may  be, 
"by  having  dropped  from  the  lips  of  a  loved  parent 
or  a  lost  friend.  Worthless,  nay  even  perceived  to 
be  worthless,  in  themselves,  they  are  tolerated,  if 
not  cherished,  for  the  sake  of  the  incidental  accom- 
paniments, among  which  we  first  knew  them. 

"  Hence  the  extreme  difficulty  of  justly  judging 
our  own  religion.  Reason  has  to  combat,  not  the 
propositions  of  the  mind  alone,  but  the  p  rede  lie  t  ions 
of  the  heart.  Even  when  the  judgment  is  convinced, 
the  feelings  hold  out ;  and  we  retain  a  tenderness 
towards  the  grossest  fables,  because  the  days  when 
we  learnt  them  were  the  happy  days  of  our  youth, 
and  those  who  taught  them  were  our  best  and  earliest 
friends. 

"  Connected  with  any  other  religion  but  our  own, 
we  have  no  such  associations.  Hence  the  millions 
that  imbibe  the  religion  of  their  country,  for  one  that 
is  converted,  ia  adult  age,  to  some  foreign  supersti- 
tion. And  here  is  the  explanation  of  such  admis- 
sions as  that  lately  made  by  the  Missionaries  of 
Calcutta,  that '  after  a  painful  trial  of  six  years,  their 
proselytes  do  not  exceed  four/  Unaided  by  the  easy 
credulity  of  infancy,  and  the  magic  power  of  early 
association*  religion  is  comparatively  impotent.  Its 
absurdities  are  too  clearly  seen  to  obtain  credence. 

"We  cannot  convince  ourselves  more  practically 
of  this  than  by  selecting  some  foreign  religion  as  a 
specimen.  The  blindest  among  us  can  see,  that  it  is 
but  a  convenient  bandage  to  enable  the  one,  or  the 
few.  to  hold  the  millions  in  slavery.  The  dullest 
among  us  can  perceive,  that  it  has  not  even  common 
sense  or  probability,  much  less  infallible  wisdom,  to 


recommend  it  The  examination,  therefore,  of.  a 
foreign  Teligion  is  highly  useful.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons'  that  history  can  leach  us." 

Thus  we  learn,  that  after  a  painful  trial  of  six 
years,  made  by  Christian  Missionaries  in  Calcutta, 
their  proselytes  do  not  exceed  four.  We  think,  the 
reason  is  pretty  evident.  Besides,  (he  difficulty  of 
overcoming  the  early  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos, 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  Missionariea  could 
not  have '  carried  with  them  self-evident  marks  of 
Truth.  For  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  long  estab- 
lished opinions,  it  fs  necessary  to  present  to  It  other* 
which  shall  powerfully  appeal  to  (he  feelings,  and  the 
judgment,  and  the  truth  of  which,  is  so  apparent, 
that  the  mind,  however  it  may  desire  it,  can  neither 
gainsay  nor  resist  them.  Had  this  been  done,  it 
is  not  likely  that  men  expressing  themselves  as  the 
writers  of  the  Calcutta  Enquirer  do,  would  have 
remained  long  without  the  pale  of  the  new  religion 
thus  offered  to  them.  In  proof  of  the  unprejudiced 
state  of  mind  of  this  party  which  would  do  honour 
to  their  white  brethren,  we  select  the  following 
passage  from  their  paper  : 

"  We  propose  to  let  the  Enquirer  be  devoted  par- 
ticularly to  the  propagation  of  truth  and  the  sub- 
dueiag  of  error  ana  prejudices.  It  may  be  asked 
what  is  the  truth  we  mean  to  propagate  T  Our  reply 
is,  that  we,  for  the  present,  mean  to'  avoid  positively 
recommending  any  religious  doctrine  to  our  country- 
men :  whatever  we  have  satisfactorily  discovered  to 
be  error  we  will  teach  them  to  reject;  what  we 
may  hereafter  feel  as  truth  we  will  spare  no  pains 
to  induce  them  to  adopt.  We  may  occasionally 
notify  what  the  orthodox  papers  say  in  defence  of 
Hindooism  ;  if  there  be  any  thing  like  an  argument, 
we  will  discuss  it.  The  habits  and  customs  of  the 
natives  must  be  rectified  by  being  taken  advantage 
of ;  we  may,  if  we  find  occasion,  devote  a  page  of 
our  paper  to  this  end.  We  may  thus  be  able  to 
eradicate  error  and  prejudice  from  Hindoo  minds. 
We  will  also,  in  the  mean  time,  be  employed  in  an 
enquiry  after  Truth  ;  and  if,  by  the  time  the  Hindoo 
mind  will  be  free  from  prejudice  and  capable  of  ap- 
preciating truth,  we  make  any  progress  in  our  investi-  j 
gation,  we  will,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  persecution,  | 
and  the  most  difficult  oppositions,  be  at'  the  service  ' 
of  the  Hindoos." 

We  verily  believe  there  is  not  a  Journal  in  Europe 
which  would  declare  itself  so  impartially.     If  indi-  . 
viduals  would  but  leave  the  door  open,   as  these 
Hindoos  have  done,  for  the  entrance  of  Truth,  she 


would  not  be  so  rare  a  guest  with  mankind  as  we 
Usually  find  her.  But  riches  and  honours  rise  up  as 
an  impenetrable  barrier,  and  conceal  from  view  the 
"  pearl  of  great  price"  which  remains  neglected  with> 
out.  When  will  the  bulk  of  mankind  discover  it  to 
be  their  highest  interest  not  to  deceive  themselves  in 
word,  deed,  or  thought,  but  fearlessly  to  examine, 
to  decide,  and  to  act  1  Never  until  journalists  shall 
do  their  duty  by  holding  faithfully  up  to  the  mirror 
of  public  opinion  what  society  is  and  what  it  should 
be.  Glance  over  the  pages  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  influential  in  our  own  country,  and  we  find  that 
the  subject  is  skimmed  over,  but  uever  probed.  Let 
such  writers  learn  of  the  Hindoo,  and  he,  at  all 
events,  earnest  and  unprejudiced  enquirers  after 
Truth.  This  is  surely  not  too  much  to  require  of 
them.  We  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  consideration 
of  a  political  opinion  of  our  Calcutta  editor,  which  is 
no  less  indicative  of  his  progress  in  true  knowledge 
than  his  liberality  on  other  subjects.     He  says : — 

"  The  stability  of  Government  depends  upon  the 
affection  the  people  entertain  for  it.  The  moment 
popular  feelings  are  against  it  we  begin  to  date  its 
*•••.  The  stronger  the  attachments  of  the  subject 
are  to  government  the  more  firmly  is  the  king  seated 
on  the  throne. " 

This  sentiment  has  been  uttered  a  thousand  times, 
but  it  must  be  repeated  until  it  reach  the  hearts  and 
understandings  of  those  to  whom  it  relates.  From 
the  pen  of  a  subjugated  Hindoo  it  comes  with  sin- 
gular force,  and  ought  to  bring  misgivings  and  con- 
viction to  every  administration  in  Europe.  The  sta- 
bility of  government  we  are  told  depend*  upon  the 
affection  the  people  entertain  for  it.  Now  it  is  mo- 
rally impossible  that  they  should  entertain  true 
affection  unless  their  wants  are  fully  supplied,  their 
rights  as  n.en  fully  recognized,  aud  their  minds  fully 
informed.  Is  this  the  case  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  I  No.  The  inference  is  obvious.  To  ef- 
fect all  this,  or  to  "  loose  caste"  for  ever,  is  the  alter- 
native which  the  present  position  of  affairs  now  offers 
to  the  British  Government. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 
I  am  a  poor  man,  Mr.  Owen,  and  hitherto  have 
been  a  most  discontented  one.  From  the  hour  in 
which  I  first  reflected  on  lite  comparative  misery  of 
my  own  fate,  with  that  of  the  rich  and  great,  I  h<t\e 
been  dissatisfied, — I  have  felt  myself  as  a  mere  cy- 
pher amidst  the  more  noble  figures  in  the  woilu's 
arithmetic — the  one's,  and  two >,  and  three's,  &c.  of 
human  society — men  born  in  happier  circumstances 
than  myself,  my  masters  and  employers,  and  I  have 
grown  both  sullen  and  untractable  j  envious  of  their 
commits,  unmindful  of  my  own.  I  haw  fretted  at 
the  bit  and  bridle,  have  disdained  the  curb,  and  h*ve 
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THE  CRISIS. 


longed  inwardly  to  throw  my  rider  to  the  ground  and 
trample  him  beneath  my  feet,  for  he  has  seldom  or 
new  felt  for  my  situation,  or  pitied  my  abject  state 
of  servitude.  1  know  not  what  has  kept  roe  honest, 
but  1  have  had  fearful  workings  in  my  nature  to  be 
otherwise,  for  I  possessed  no  gratitude  to  God,  no 
love  to  man.  When  the  painted  and  gorgeous  car- 
riage of  the  higher  orders  has  whirled  by  me  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  dashing  the  dirt  of  its  wheels  in 
the  face  of  poor  weary  roan,  proud  even  in  his  adver- 
sity, I  will  own  to  you,  that  I  have  curted  its  pos- 
sessor io  my  heart,  with  a  double  loathing  at  the 
thought  of  my  own  wretched  home,  my  coarse  and 
scanty  meal,  my  mean  and  stained  apparel.  Oh, 
Sir !  did  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  but  know,  what 
passes  in  the  poor  man's  breast,  the  heart  burnings 
he  endures,  tne  longings  he  is  obliged  to  quench, 
surely  they  would  not  goad  him  on  to  crime  and  des- 
peration by  their  sinful  neglect,  and  cruel  insults ; 
for  the  very  display  of  Wealth  is  as  an  insult  to  the 
wretch,  who  has  not  a  single  shilling  in  his  pocket, 
and  I  have  felt  it  so.  This  state  of  being  that  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  to  you,  one  of  utter  self-abase- 
ment and  the  rankling  of  a  chafed  spirit,  is,  I  verily 
believe,  Sir,  the  Parent  of  every  crime  the  poor  man 
so  easily  falls  into;  he  walks  abroad  degraded  in  his 
own  eyes,  add  he  sinks  daily  in  the  scale  of  human 
society,  whilst  his  evil  passions  rise  in  proportion, 
until  be  falls  lower  than  the  brutes,  for  they  grow 
not  depraved  and  demon  Wee,  but  keep  the  steady 
course  nature  has  allotted  them. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  change  my  whole 
being  has  undergone  since  I  have  heard  you,  most 
respected  Sir,  advocate  die  poor  man's  cause,  and 
teach  him  the  heart-reviving  lesson,  to  respect  him- 
self. As  I  gradually  Tose  in  my  own  self  esteem, 
as  a  member  of  one  common  community,  hatred  for 
more  fortunate  individuals  than  myself  has  died 
away,  and  all  my  angry  murmuring*  and  discontent, 
have  given  place  to  social  feelings,  and  the  hope  of 
better  time*.  As  I  walked  from  the  doors  of  the 
Institution  on  the  days  of  Congress  there,  a  noble 
pride  swelled  within  me,  for  I  had  heard  from  the 
mouths  of  some  of  the  labourers  and  neglected  classes, 
arguments  and  sentiments  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  said 
within  myself,  ■•  and  I  also  am  of  this  order  of  so- 
ciety ;  I  am  no  drone  to  eat  the  honey  of  the  hive,  and 
contribute  nothing  to  its  store,9*  I  feel  my  own  im- 
portance, and  that  I  am  equally  a  man  with  him 
who  turns  his  head  haughtily  away,  with  contemp- 
tuous frowos,  as  I  civilly  make  way  for  him,  and 
who  thinks  himself  my  superior  because  he  wears  a 
finer  coat  than  mine— chance  ushered  him  into  the 
world  in  the  castle  of  a  nobleman,  whilst  I,  (as 
unconscious  as  himself)  first  drew  my  breath  in  the 
hovel  of  a  labourer.  I  should  like,  Sir,  to  give  you 
my  unvarnished  notions,  one  of  these  days,  on  your 
late  Congress,  but  I  will  take  up  no  longer  portion 
of  your  "  Crisis"  at  present,  so  I  humbly  take  my 
leave  of  you,  Mr.  Owen,  with  my  truest  esteem, 
the  si  nee  rest  condolence  for  your  domestic  loss,  and 
my  gratitude  of  a  lightened  heart. 

H.  D. 

Islington,  May  6,  1882. 

PUBLIC  PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE 
INSTITUTION. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  3rd  instant,  the 
discussion  on  "  Human  responsibility,"  re- 
sumed by  particular  request,  was  continued.  The 
meeting  was  numerous,  and  terminated  in  an 
adjournment  of  the  discussion,  till  the  evening 
of  the  10th  instant.  In  the  morning  of  Sunday 
last,  Mr.  Owen  addressed  a  numerous  audience, 
on  ".  the  Education  to  be  given  in  the  Institu- 
tion ;  "  and  in  the  evening,  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Macconnell,  lectured  "  on  the  liberality  of  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Owen's  system  of  Society,"  as 
illustrated,  in  our  large  lecture  room  being  let 
to  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  and  his  followers. 
The  audience  on  this  occasion,  composed  of  both 
sexes,  filled  the  large  lecture  room  and  the  bal- 
conies outside. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  Mr.  Judkin's  letter.  As  a  verbal 
communication  on  the  subject  is  preferable  to  any 
other,  he  may  easily  obtain  all  the  information  he 
wishes,  by  calling  at  our  Institution  any  day  be- 
tween ten  and  six  o'clock. 

Mr.  Wilmot's  letter  is  come  to  hand. 


THE  CRISIS. 


INSTITUTION  OP  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 
LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MAY\% 

MR.  IRVING,  HIS  DISCIPLES, 
AND  FOLLOWERS. 
This  gentleman  has  been  put  out  of  the  Scotch 
church,  in  Regent  Square,  because  bis  opinion, 
upon  speculative  matters  of  religion  gradually 
became  different  from  the  old  orthodox  notions 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  smaller  and  weaker  party  were  ejected  by 
the  larger  and  more  powerful,  although  the 
latter  is  an  insignificant  body  compared  with 
Christians  generally,  especially  in  the  religious 
world. 

Mr.  Irving,  and  those  who  adhered  to  his  in- 
terpretation of  religion,  were  compelled  to 
preach  in  the  streets  or  desist  altogether.  Under 

these  circumstances,  he  and  his  friends,  applied 
to  us,  to  know  whether  we  would  give  them  the 
accommodation  which  they  required.  Having 
known  Mr.  Irving  many  years,  and  also  some 
of  his  followers,  and  believing  both  to  be  truly 
conscientious  in  their  opinions  and  proceedings, 
and  knowing  they  were  not  more  in  error  than 
their  sectarian  opponents,  we  did  not  hesitate  at 
once  to  give  them  the  accommodation  which 
they  required.  To  us  it  would  have  appeared 
unkind  and  uncharitable  to  have  refused  their 
request.  They  are  as  harmless  religious  enthu- 
siasts as  any  other  religious  enthusiasts  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  It  is  true  we  have  not 
heard  the  unknown  tongues  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  but  those  we  have  heard  in  many  other 
churches  and  chapels  appear  to  us  unintelligible, 
and  as  impossible  to  interpret  as  any  sound  that 
could  be  uttered  by  any  of  Mr.  Irving's  flock. 
Besides  we  seek  truth  not  in  any  mere  name  or 
sound,  but  as  It  exists  in  nature,  knowing  that 
this  is  the  only  truth  which  can  permanently 
benefit  the  human  race ;  and  we  have  no  fear  of 
error  overcoming  truth  when  both  are  fairly 
placed  before  the  human  mind. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  willingly  permitted 
this  sect  of  Christians,  while  persecuted  by  other 
Christian  sects,  to  find  shelter  within  our  exten- 
sive premises  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  pay 
a  reasonable  rent  for  this  accommodation^  and  we 
shall  allow  them  to  have  as  fair  a  chance  of 
making  converts  to  their  opinions  as  the  other 
sects  nave.  Believing  however,  as  we  do,  that 
the  principles  which  we  advocate  are,  the  truth 
without  mystery,  or  mixture  of  error;  we  fear 
no  power  of  sect  or  party  in  opposition  to  this 
truth,  expecting  rather  that  the  most  intelligent 
among  all  sects  and  parties,  will  speedily  per- 
ceive this  truth,  and  perceiving  will  be  con- 
strained to  adopt  and  acknowledge  it. 

Thus  is  the  mystery  solved — why  "the  Rev. 
Edward  Irving  and  Robert  Owen  are  found, 


at  different  hours  of  the  same  Sunday,  proclaim- 
ing to  their  hearers  what  each  believes  to  he 
true  and  highly  important  for  others  to  believe 
and  to  act  upon.  Localized  man  is  always  sur- 
prised at  any  occurrence  which  happens  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  limited  ideas  contained  within 
the  locality  which  bounds  his  range  of  thought, 
and  thus  it  is,  that  some  of  the  daily  papers  ex- 
press so  much  wonder  at  an  occurrence  that 
would  not  surprise  any  one  whose  localities  had 
not  been  clouded  by  early  prejudices. 

%•  In  the  trust  deed  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Regent 
Square,  it  is  provided,  that  the  minister  preach  ac- 
cording to  the  Creed  of  the  National  Church  of* 
Scotland.  In  all  cases  of  dispute  on  this  point,  the 
Presbytery  of  London  are  the  judges.  In  tne  present 
instance  they  have  decided  against  Mr.  Irving,  and 
he  is  therefore  expelled,  in  reality,  by  the  trust  deed. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESS. 

We  have  given  in  our  two  former  numbers 
(to  conclude  in  the  present  number  of  the  crisis) 
a  general  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  dele- 
gates to  this  Congress — a  body  of  men  destined 
some  day  to  effect  more  paramount  benefit  to 
the  human  race  than  all  preceding  associations. 
They  are  the  men  who  will  take  the  lead  in 
giving  an  example  of  the  practical  measures  to 
be  adopted  to  teach  man  the  art  of  uniting  all 
their  efforts  to  produce  die  greatest  good  to  all. 
They  will  exhibit  to  the  astonished  world  the 
easy  methods  by  which  all  the  evils  arising  from 
poverty,  or  the  fear  of  being  in  want  of  any  of  the 
necessaries  and  beneficial  luxuries  of  life,  may 
be  avoided  and  for  ever  prevented.    They  win 
open  a  straight  forward  path  to  the  attainment 
of  real  knowledge,  or  the  acquisition  of  truth  upon 
all  subjects  involving  the  will  and  happiness 
of  man.    They  will  thus  overcome  the  bane  of 
the  human  race — ignorance — and  all  the  bad 
passions  and  injurious  feelings  which  ignorance 
alone  has  engendered ;  and  they  will  ascertain 
from  facts,  which  their  experience  will  soon  con- 
firm, that  man,  at  his  birth,  possesses  the  germ  of 
great  and  varied  excellence,  and  that  a  wise  culture, 
in  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  laws  of  his 
nature,   is  alone  required  to  mature  all  these 
valuable  qualities,  and  to  form  the  adult  man 
into  a  being  of  superior  order  to  the  past  or  pre- 
sent race  of  men.   It  is  true,  that  many  of  these 
delegates  are  plain,  simple  men,  unsophisticated 
by  the  ways  of  the  world,  but  they  are  honest  in 
their  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their 
fellow-workmen,  and  they  are   ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  effect  this  good  work,  and  to 
follow  those  who  have  had  more  experience,  and 
whom  they  think  are  equally  honest  in  their  in- 
tentions of  doing  good.     For  a  short  time  they 
will  be  puzzled  to  know  whom  to  follow,  or  exactly 
what  course  to  pursue,  but  a  little  calm  reflec- 
tion and  steady  observation,  after  committing  a 
few  errors,  will  speedily  discover  to  them  the  true 
road,  and  when  once  they  shall  have  fairly  en- 
tered upon  it,  there  will  be  no  further  obstacle 
to  their  progress,  wbich  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  as  rapid  as  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
successful. 


Lawyers. — According  to  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
a  very  curious  mode  of  trying  the  title  of  land  is 

Sractised  in  Hindostan  : — Iwo  holes  are  dug  in  the 
isputed  spot,  in  which  the  plaintiff's  and  defendant's 
lawyer  put  one  of  their  legs,  and  remain  there  until 
one  of  them  is  tired,  or  complains  of  being  stung  by 
the  insects,  in  which  case  his  client  is  defeated.  In 
this  country,  it  is  the  client  and  not  the  lawyer,  who 


puts  his  foot  into  it. 
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REPORT    OF  THE   AGRICULTURAL  CO- 
OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 
FttabHihed  by  Mr.   Vandeleur,    m  the  County   of 
Gore,  Ireland. 

Mr.  MOLON  Y,  a  member  of  this  Society,  made 
the  following  Report  to  the  Co-operative  Congress, 
on  Wednesday,  April  25th,  which  we  give  verbatim 
on  account  of  its  great  interest. 

He  stated  that  Mr.  Vandeleur  had  some  years  ago 
formed  an  idea  of  establishing  a  Society  on  Mr. 
Owen's  plan,  as  toon  as  he  should  have  enough 
land  out  of  lease  for  such  purpose — that  he  would 
not  have  begun  as  early  as  he  had  done  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  circumstances  of  last  year,  (during  the 
disturbances  in  that  part  of  Ireland),  of  the  shooting 
his  steward,  and  threatening  the  destruction  of  him 
and  his  family ;  he  therefore  was  compelled  to  begin 
a  year  and  a  half  earlier  than  he  intended  to  have 
done.  Oo  the  partial  subsiding  of  these  disturbances, 
Mr.  Vandeleur  called  the  labourers  and  mechanics 
together,  who  at  that  time  were  employed  on  the 
land,  and  told  them  it  was  his  intention  to  form  a 
co-operative  society  on  his  land  (which  amounts  to 
about  600  acres  English)  on  Mr.  Owen's  principles ; 
and  he  gave  those  persons  who  were  then  in  his  em- 
ploy the  choice  of  coming  into  such  society  or  not,  as 
they  pleased.  After  explaining  the  system  to  them, 
about  twenty  agreed  to  give  it  a  trial,  but  only  one 
or  two  out  of  the  whole  considering  that  it  would 
permanently  succeed.  At  first  the  working  classes, 
generally  speaking,  were  against  it,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  not  thoroughly  understanding  the 
benefit  that  eventually  must  result  to  them :  they 
have  however  now  been  at  work  six  months,  and,  if 
they  wanted  any  new  members,  they  would  have  a 
hundred  applications  for  admittance.  As  there  are, 
I  imagine,  some  landed  proprietors  here,  I  should 
wish  to.  remove  from  their  minds  any  idea  they  may 
have  formed  of  the  non-practicability  of  such  so- 
ciety, though  I  must  confess  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  perseverance,  tact,  and  knowledge  of  the 
formation  of  character  of  the  individuals  engaged  in 
Its  commencement;  for,  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
working  classes,  no  person  will  succeed  who  does 
not  use  mild  persuasive  measures.  They  are  a  peo- 
ple, in  my  estimation,  wi|h  whom  no  other  remedy 
will  accomplish  any  permanent  good.  Mr.  Vande- 
leur does  not  take  rent  in  money  for  his  land-i-but 
the  society  are  bound  to  furnish  so  many  loads  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  fat  cattle,  pigs,  6xc,  according 
to  an  average  he  took  from  farming  the  land  seven 
years  himself.  All  that  they,  by  their  ingenuity  or 
labour,  can  produce  over  that  quantity  belongs  to 
the  society;  the  cattle,  fanning  implements,  &c, 
they  took  to  at  a  valuation.  Mr.  Vandeleur  has 
provisions,  &c.,  supplied  to  his  house  at  a  fixed 
price.  Their  affairs  are  under  the  arrangement  of  a 
committee,  who  sit  every  evening  after  work  ;  it  is 
composed  of  nine  persons,  three  for  agriculture,  three 
for  trade  and  mechanics,  Mr.  Craig  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Vandeleur  the  President,  and  the  Treasurer. 
They  then  appoint  each  individual  to  his  employment 
for  the  next  day ;  every  thing  being  done  by  num- 
bers :  as  soon  as  the  state  is  completed,  it  is  hung  in 
the  lecture  room  for  the  information  of  the  members. 
Any  new  member,  wishing  to  come  in,  must  be  pro- 
posed and  seconded  J>y  a  member — come  into  the 
society  for  a  week,  receiving  nothing  but  his  food, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  is  balloted  for,  a  ma- 
jority deciding — be  must  also  be  approved  of  by  the 
President. 

The  Secretary  and  President  deliver  a  lecture  to 
them  three  times  a  week,  the  accounts  are  publicly 
audited  once,  and  they  have  two  dances.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  society,  there  has  been  no  case  of 
drunkenness,  quarrel,  or  even  any  immorality  been 
known — the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors  is  en- 
tirely fot bidden — they  have  an  infant  school,  and 
the  youths  are  educated  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Craig, 
each  youth  is  taught  a  trade,  besides  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  agriculture — there  is  also  a  sick  fund, 
to  which  every  member  contributes  one  halfpenny 
a  week — but  they  have  as  yet  had  but  little  occasion 
for  the  aid  of  even  medicine  or  doctors.   Every  mar- 


ried man  has  a  cottage  to  himself— he  can  either 
have  his  food  cooked  in  the  public  kitchen,  or  dressed 
in  his  own  house — the  bachelors  and  spinsters  sleep 
in  dormitories.  The  Society  have  begged  me  to  say 
that  they  are  much  in  want  of  a  |ood  co-operator 
who  understands  the  woollen  manufactory  ;  there  is 
a  twenty-horse-power  mill  erected,  now  running  to 
waste,  which  was  formerly  employed  in  the  linen 
manufactory,  which  he  might  have,  as  also  the  labour 
of  the  women  and  children,  at  54.  per  day :  it  is  a 
wool  country,  and  most  of  the  women  understand 
the  hand-spinning :  the  wages  are  paid  by  labour- 
tickets,  and  there  is  a  public  store  where  they  can 
purchase  all  the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the  luxuries 
of  life.  Such  a  Society  1  cannot  imagine  will  ever 
fail,  for,  by  giving  an  interest  to  the  labourer,  you 
give  security  to  the  landlord.  I  think  if  any  internal 
commotion  should  take  place  in  Ireland,  the  Vanda- 
leur  os-operators  will  remain  undisturbed — for  who 
would  be  rash  enough  to  face  100  armed  men  who 
are  determined  to  fight  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  •property.  Every  man's  mind  is  perfectly  at 
ease— he  has  not,  as  he  had  under  the  old  system, 
poverty  continually  staring  him  in  the  face — he 
knows,  as  long  as  he  conducts  himself  well,  it  can 
never  occur,  and  that,  in  case  of  death,  his  wife  and 
family  are  provided  for — he  is  also  aware  that*  as 
bis  children  grow  up,  they  are  educated  in  sound 
principles  of  morality,  without,  as  they  had  in  the 
old  system,  continual  examples  to  the  contrary  be- 
fore them — he  knows,  in  case  of  their  leaving  the 
society,  that  they  will  have  been  brought  up  with  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  a  trade ;  and  I 
cannot  imagine  Society  ever  being  in  that  state,  that 
such  an  individual  can  ever  be  without  getting  em- 
ployment. 


PAUPERISM  IN  CORK. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Cork  Board  of  Health  the 
appalling  fact  was  mentioned,  that  there  were  in 
that  city,  under  the  head  of  distressed  poor,  no  fewer 
than  fifty-nine  thousand,  whilst  under  that  of  desti- 
tute there  were  over  twenty -two  thousand  persons." — 
Morning  Herald. 

Who,  with  the  common  feelings  of  humanity* 
can  read  the  foregoing  statement  without  an  in- 
voluntary shudder  of  horror  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  population  of  a  commercial  city  should  be 
paupers— that  one-fifth  should  be  in  a  state  of  destu 
tution — and  not  ask,  by  what  unaccountable  infatua- 
tion those  persons  can  be  possessed  who  have  the 
power,  yet  will  not  remove  the  cause  of  so  much 
misery  and  wretchedness  1  If  this  state  of  society 
arose  from  any  sterility  of  nature,  or  out  of  any  un- 
controlable  event,  we  might  bear  the  intelligence 
with  fortitude  and  resignation ;  but,  when  we  know 
that  there  are  five  millions  of  uncultivated  acres  of 
land  in  Ireland,  which  would  not  only  give  employ- 
ment and  food  to  the  unemployed  and  hungry,  but 
also  restore  happiness  to  millions  of  human  beings, 
the  heart  sickens  at  the  anathy  that  is  shown  by  man 
to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-man. 

[This  suffering  from  poverty  in  Ireland  is  wholly 
unnecessary ;  we  will,  in  our  future  numbers,  give 
the  full  detail  of  measures  which  will  prove  the  ease 
with  which  all  the  Irish  labourers  may  be  imme- 
diately employed  on  land  in  Ireland  most  bene- 
ficially for  the  landlord  and  themselves.] — Ed. 


ON  SECRETS. 
Arx  secreHs  originate  in,  and  are  nourished  by,  an 
artificial  and  insincere  state  of  society.  If  all  per- 
sons were  natural,  fear  and  shame  would  have  no 
existence,  and  consequently  the  whole  species  of  se- 
crets which  are  inseparably  identified  with  one,  or 
the  other,  or  both  of  them,  would  gradually  become 
extinct  For  what  has  nature  made  in  any  one 
man.  that  he  should  be  ashamed  or  afraid  of  its  being 
known  to  any  other  man  made  by  the  same  nature  ? 
Under  such  circumstances,  for  any  man  to  be 
ashamed  or  afraid,  would  be  to  be  afraid  or 
ashamed  of  his  nature,  which  is  impossible.  But 
being  made  artificial  by  education,  which  teaches 
him  that  he  thinks,  and  chooses,  and  acts  for  him- 


self, in  the  exercise  of  a  controlling  power,  which  he 
is  taught  to  believe  he  possesses,  he  becomes  afraid  and 
ashamed  of  many  things  which  he  has  thought,  felt, 
said,  and  done,  and  of  which,  if  he  has  this  power, 
he  really  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Hence,  there  is  an 
interior  world  created,  in  which  indistinct  whispers 
only  are  heard,  and  imperfect  hints  only  are  given, 
amidst  the  interminable  darkness  which  perpetually 
broods  over  this  secluded  region,  every  crevice  of 
which  is  carefully  stopped,  and  the  entrance  to 
which  is  jealously  guarded  by  unslumbering  fear  and 
timid  shame,  without  whose  permission  there  can  be 
neither  egTess  nor  ingress,  to  any  person  or  thing. 

Secrets  are  such  kind  of  food  to  many  minds,  as 
growing  clover  is  to  hungry  cattle;  which,  after  they 
have  eaten  it,  ferments,  distends  its  receptacle, 
swells  them  to  that  degree,  that  if  timely  aid  is  not 
procured,  they  burst.  And  well  would  itoe  if  timely 
aid  could  be  procured  for  some  persons,  who,  after 
they  have  eagerly  devoured  the  secrets  of  another, 
cannot  contain  themselves,  but  communicate,  with- 
out consideration,  what  they  have  devoured  with 
avidity. 

Under  the  present  artificial  and  now  tottering  state 
of  society,  confidence  is  almost  universally  invited, 
and  almost  as  universally  dishonored.  The  Confes- 
sor, who  is  solemnly  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  whose  ear 
is  a  kind  of  a  common  moral  sewer,  divulges  the  se- 
crets of  confession.  Gavin,  in  his  "  Master  Key  to 
Popery"  informs  us,  that  when  the  Priests  meet,  each 
contributes  his  quota  of  confessional  secrets  to  the 
general  stock,  for  the  information,  amusement,  and 
edification  of  his  brethren.  The  Court  of  Rome,  in 
her  political  negotiations,  has  made  great  use  of  se- 
crets obtained  in  this  manner.  Medical  men  disclose 
the  secrets  of  patients — Lawyers  those  of  their  cli- 
ents—Servants those  of  their  masters — Children 
those  of  their  parents— Husbands  those  of  their 
wives — and  wives  'those  of  their  husbands.  I  had 
recently  disclosed  to  me,  though  I  am  no  confessor, 
by  the  friend  of  a  married  lady,  some  secrets,  which 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  this  married  lady, 
and  which  I  should  never  have  supposed  any  wife 
would  have  communicated  to  any  other  individual 
whatsoever.  But  this  was  done  like  every  thing  else 
of  the  kind,  in  confidence ;  and  marked  private.  An 
individual  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  grave 
face  tells  you  (aside,)  that  he  has  something  to  com* 
municate  to  you,  but  that  you  must  not  mention  it 
again  for  the  world.  He  promised  certainly  not .  to 
tell  any  body,  but  he  will  tell  you,  (i.  e.  making  you 
out  to  be  nobody,)  and  you  promise  not  to  tell  any 
body,  and  you  go  and  tell  some  body  else  ;  and  he 
tells  another,  and  so  forth.  Each  man  thinks  that 
another  will  keep  the  promise,  which  he  himself  has 
violated ;  and  strange  to  tell,  expects  the  practice  of 
truth  to  grow  out  of  the  example  of  falsehood !  Some 
think  also,  that  if  the  prohibition  against  disclosure 
should  not  be  regarded,  it  will  furnish  them  with  a 
defence,  if  they  are  called  to  give  an  account  of 
themselves  for  making  the  disclosure.  Thus  it  is 
that  secrets  get  out,  and  then  they  gradually  lose 
their  original  character  and  become  publicities  :  they 
sometimes  also  gather  as  they  pass  from  one  to 
another,  like  snow  balls,  gather  as  they  are  rolled 
along.  Some  assume  almost  all  the  shapes  of  Pro- 
teus, and  all  the  colors  of  the  Cameleon,  and  be- 
come at  length  so  completely  metamorphosed  as  ulti- 
mately to  retain  few  of  their  original  features.  It  is 
said  by  philosophers  that  our  bodies  are  entirely 
changed  in  fifteen  years  ;  so  that  although  we  retain 
our  personal  identity,  it  is  not  the  same  body ;  but 
reports  change  so  extensively  and  so  speedily,  as 
sometimes  to  be  no  longer  the  same  in  fifteen  days. 

When  I  was  in  Lancashire  I  heard  a  shrewd  man 
say  to  another  "  Can  you  keep  a  secret  V1 "  yes,"  re- 
plied the  other,  •«  and  so  can  I/'  replied  the  first ; 
and  made  no  communication  to  him.  It  immediate- 
ly struck  me,  that  as  lone  as  we  have  secrets  to  keep, 
and  it  is  probable  we  shall  have  more  or  less,  as  long 
as  the  present  old  state  of  society  exists,  the  surest 
way  to  keep  them,  is  the  same  as  the  most  certain 
method  of  keeping  the  bird  in  the  cage,  which  is, 
keeping  the  cage  door  constantly  closed. 

1  have  often  thought  it  illustrative  of  the  benefi- 
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cence  of  nature,  tbat  we  are  much  more  dfepeeed  to 
diselote  to  others  our  prosperous  circumstances  than 
•ur  advene  ones.  By  the  communication  of  the  for- 
mer, pleasure  will  most  probably  be  the  result  j  but 
pain  will  ordinarily  be  the  effect  of  the  latter. 
Institution,  Grays  Inn  Road,  T.  M. 

May  8,  1832. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  MEETING  OF 
CONGRESS. 

SATURDAY. 
The  Congress  met  at  Seven.     Mr.  Simpson,  one  of 
the  London  delegates,  was«called  to  the  chair. 
Community. 
The  Congress  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Co-operatire 
Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  assembled  in 
London,   holding  their  meetings  in  the  Institution 
of  the  Industrious  Classes  for  removing  Ignorance 
and  Poverty,  have,  after  the  most  minute  deliberation, 
resolved  to  commence  a  new  state  of  society,  found- 
ed on  the  following  great  principles ; — 

1st.  "That  the  character,  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, is  formed  for  each  individual. 

2nd.  "  That  it  is  the  interest  of  society,  that  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  character  of  every 
Child  should  be  well  formed. 

•  3rd.  "  That  it  is  in  the  power  of  society  to  well  or 
ill-form  the  character  of  every  child  not  possessing 
organic  disease. 

•4th.  "  That  the  Individual  Competitive  System 
is  calculated  to  produce  in  the  mass  of  the  people 
poverty,  crime,  and  wretchedness ;  and  to  perpetuate 
ignorance  and  disunion  among  the  human  race,  and 
that  the  experience  of  the  world,  up  to  the  present 
day,  demonstrates  this  truth. 

5th.  "  That  the  8ocial  Co-operative  System  is  emi- 
nently calculated  to  remove  the  cause  of  all  these 
evils,  by  uniting  mankind  in  properly  devised  arrange- 
ments, to  re-form  the  human  character  from  evil  to 
good,  by  producing  abundance;  by  making  well 
directed  industry  honourable;  and,  by  uniting  the 
exertions  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  each. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Cork,  Mr.  Bromley,  of  Euston 
Square,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Scotland,  were  deput- 
ed to  look  out  for  land  for  the  purposes  of  a  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Hall  offered  for  the  purpose  420  acres  of 
land  at  22*.  6U  per  acre,  tithe  free,  on  an  unexpired 
lease  of  seventeen  years,  at  Havering  in  Essex,  ad- 
joining eleven  hundred  acres  eligible  for  the  same 
purposes,  equally  free  of  tithe.  Mr.  Bromley,  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  Vines,  were  deputed  to  visit 
the  land,  and  report  thereon.  It  was  decided  that 
30J.  each  for  men  and  women,  3L  lbs.  for  children 
under  four  vears.  11.  for  those  betweon  four  and 
eight,  and  15/.  for  those  between  eight  and  fourteen 
years,  should  be  paid,  to  entitle  the  partus  to  the 
advantages  of  community  for  life. 

Mr.  OWEN  said,  that  children  above  twelve 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  choose  whether  they  would  or 
would  not  eo  into  community.     • 

Mr.  PARE  said,  that  those  who  had  not  funds, 
might  bring  goods  equal  at  least  in  value,  into  com- 
munity.   This  proposition,   after  some  discussion, 
was  carried. 
The  Congress  adjourned  till  9' o'clock  on  Monday. 

MONDAY. 

The  Congress  met  at  seven.  Mr.  Willis,  delegate 
from  Wallingford,  in  Berkshire,  was  called  to  the 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pare,  that 
such  members  of  Congress  as  were  now  willing  to 
enter  into  community,  do  pay  a  deposit  of  tnree 
pounds  each  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Grote,  and  Co. 
bankers,  London,  to  the  account  of  Messrs.  Austin, 
Dempsey,  and  French,  the  trustees  appointed  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  Bromley,  of  Euston  Square,  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  land 
at  Havering  in  Essex,  the  particulars  of  which  we 
stated  in  our  report  of  Saturday's  proceedings  ;  after 
the  reading  of  this  report,  the  Congress  unanimously, 
decided,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  proceed 


farther  in  the  matter  at  present.  The  Committee  were 
then  instructed  to  look  out  for  other  parcels  of  land. 

After  some  other  business  had  been  dispatched,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved—"  That  the  cordial  thanks 
of  this  Congress  are  eminently  due,  and  are  hereby 
given  to  Robert  Owen,  Esq.  the  Governor  of  the 
Institution,  William  Bromley,  Esq.  the  proprietor  of 
the  building,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  the 
Council  for  the  very  liberal  and  handsome  manner 
in  which  the  Congress  has  been  accommodated  with 
the  use  of  these  premises  during  their  sitings."  The 
next  Congress  will  be  held  at  Liverpool,  in  October. 


CHINESE  WISDOM. 

Although  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  the 
Chinese  the  exclusive  wisdom  they  arrogate  to  them- 
selves, and  occasionally  we  smile  at  their  (tons) 
ridiculous  ceremonies,  and  mandates ;  yet  sometimes 
maxims  emanate  from  them,  which  it  would  be  well  for 
the  rulers  of  the  civilized  world  to  take  example  by; 
and,  as  it  is  our  business  to  collect  wisdom  from  what- 
ever source  it  may  flow,  as  also  to  use  our  best  eser* 
tions  to  disseminate  it,  we  cannot  do  better  than  call 
upon  the  "  powers  that  be,"  to  digest  well  the  follow- 
ing saying  of  the  Emperor  Kaou-Tsoo— "  That  the 
monarch  depends  upon  the  nation  at  large,  the  nation 
depends  upon  the  labouring  classes — to  extort  from 
the  people,  in  order  to  present  to  the  monarch,  is 
like  cutting  flesh  from  one's  body  to  fill  the  stomach : 
the  stomach  may  be  filled,  but  the  body  will  die ;  the 
monarch  may  be  enriched,  but  the  country  will  pe- 
rish ;  I  always  consider  the  matter  thus,  and  dare 
not  indulge  myself." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Several  Advertisements  are  unavoidably  postponed. 

THE  THIRD  GREAT 

SOCIAL   FESTIVAL 

OF  TBI 

ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  GLASSE8, 
For  diffusing  the  most  Useful  Knowledge,  and  creatine 
general  good  Feeling  among?!  all  Parties,  will  be  held 
at  the  Institution  for  Removino  Ignorance  and  Po- 
verty. Gray'a-Inn  Road,  near  King's  Cross,  on  Monday, 
May  14, 1832.    Robert  Owen,  Governor. 

PROGRAMME. PART    I. 

Ovcrtnre,  Full  Band— Glee,  Foresters,  &c— Song,  Light 
as  ThiMle  Down— Dnet,  Minnte  Gnn— Song,  Bloom's  on  the 
Rve— Glee,  LHe  *s  a  Bumper— Sone.  The  Merry  Moontain 
Horn— Fantancia  on  the  Violin,  by  Master  Cooper,  pnpll  of 
Signor  Spagnioletti— Glee,  Hail,  &c— Song,  The  Moment 
of  Victory. 

PART  II. 

Overture,  Fall  Band  —  Italian  Song,  Roaatni— Catch, 
Wovld  yon  Know— Song,  My  Lote—  Glee,  Aldiborontiphos- 
cophornio—  Song,  Bonnie  Laddie— Introdnctione  and  Air, 
O  Dolre  Concerto— A  Dnetto  on  the  Pianoforte,  Mr.  Stevens 
and  a  Young  Ladv,  his  pnpll,  with  fnll  Band  accompani- 
ment—Glee, My  Father  Land— Song,  the  Anchor's  Weigh'd 
—Glee,  the  Chough  and  Crow— Finale,  Organ  Concerto, 
Stevens. 

Mr.  Stevens  will  Preside  at  the  Organ  and  Pinaforte. 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  Mr.  T.  Goddard. 

A  Short  Addr*es  will  be  delivered  by  the  Governor,  expla- 
natory of  the  Progress  of  the  Co  operative  Social  System, 
as  developed  at  the  late  Congress. 

Tickets  of  Admission  at  3*.  each,  Visitors  and  Members, 
half-price,  may  be  hH  at  the  Institution,  and  of  Messrs. 
Allsop.  280,  Recent  Street;  Brook?,  421,  Oxford  Street; 
Cor**,  40.  Shoredltch  ;  Demp*cy,  10,  Boaveriertreet,  Fleet- 
street ;  Franks,  corner  of  Redcros*  j-treet ;  Ha«kins,  79, 
RegenMtreet ;  Nicholls.  57.  Regent-*treet ;  Style*,  37,  Mar 
•ham-street /Westminster;  Hooper,  30, Great Ormond-street ; 
Hopkins,  Tobacconist,  opposite  Gower-street,  New-road  ; 
Macpherson,  9,  Cirencester-plaec :  Savage,  Baker.  14.  Great 
Titchfield-«treet,  Marylebone ;  Clements,  Norfolk  Coffee, 
house,  M;irvlebone-lane ;  Boroneh,  16,  Chlehesffr-place, 
GrayVinn-road;  Savage,  413,Totfenham-conrt-ro*d;  Noble, 
Tobaceoni«t.84,Bermondsey-street;  Wllmcr's  Library,  Sey- 
monr-street,  F.nston-sqnnre. 

N.B.  One  Ticket  wilt  admit  Two  young  Pertotu  under 
Sixteen  pears  of  age. 

Ten,  Coffee,  and  other  Refreshments  will  be  snpptled  at 
moderate  Charges,  in  the  two  principal  promenade  Galleries. 

The  Doors  will  be  opened  at  half-pa<t  Five,  and  the 
Amusements  terminate  between  Twelve  and  One  o'clock. 


M1 


BRITISH    COLLEGE   OF   HEALTH,  NEW  ROAD, 
KING'S-CROSS,  LGNDOH. 

R.  MORI80N,  the  Pretidtnt,    and  Mr. 

MOAT,  the  Vice  President,  in  conjunction  with  all 
the  Honorary  Members,  and  Country  Agents  of  the  British 
College  of  Health,  being  now  fnHy  borne  oat  with  the  con- 
viction, approbation,  and  indubitable  proofs  of  upwards  of 
30o,000  individuala  (who  have  been  thrown  aside  by  the 
Faculty,  and  out  of  the  Hospital*,  as  Incurable)  harm* 
been  restored  to  sound  health  by  the  "  Universal  Medi- 
cines;" with  all  this  incontrovertible  mass  of  evidence  In 
support  of  the  Hygeian  Theory  and  Practice,  which  chat- 
qenges  the  controversy  of  the  whole  body  of  Med  Ickts  under 
the  old  system  to  subvert,  they,  the  heads  of  the  College, 
hesitate  not  to  declare,  in  the  face  of  the  Faculty,  that  tajs 
new  light  must  completely  change  the  whole  coarse  of  the 
Materia  Med  lea,  and  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  science  of 
physie :  that,  in  fact,  mankind  will  be  taught  in  future,  a 
new  and  certain  mode  of  Investigating  the  nature  and  causer 
of  Diseases  in  general,  and  possess  a  certain  and  harmless 
mode  of  cure,  making  every  individual  hi*  own  efficient 
doctor.  In  confirmation  of  what  is  here  asserted,  the  Heads 
of  the  College  mean  to  insert,  in  this  paper,  a  continued 
series  of  new  cases,  from  Individuals  giving  their  names, 
residences,  and  dates  of  time  of  cure,  all  of  which  have 
been  voluntarily  given,  and  ascertainable  as  to  the  facts,  by 
inquiry. 

"  Sarah  Squires,  of  Franks  Fields,  Brexboume,  Herta, 
takes  leave  to  return  thanks  to  Mr.  Morrison,  for  the  great 
benefit  she  has  received  from  taking  a  course  of  the  Uni- 
versal Medicine,  at  the  cost  of  1ft.  3d.  which  has  renovated 
her  constitution,  and  restored  her  to  health*  after  an  illness 
of  forty-two  years  standing,  during  which  thne  she  has  been 
afflicted  with  an  asthmatic  complaint,  attended  with  violent 
spitting  of  blood,  so  as  frequently  to  confine  her  to  her  room 
for  five  and  six  weeks  at  a  time,  and  to  completely  bafle 
all  medical  aid,  she  having  been  discharged  from  the  Ips- 
wich Dispensary  after  being  a  patient  in  that  Institution 
for  the  space  of  four  months. 
•«  May  loth,  MM/" 

The  "  Vegetable  Universal  Medicines"  are  to  be  had  at 
the  College,  New-Road,  JMngVCrosa,  London;  at  the 
Surrey  Branch,  96,  Great  Surrey  street,  Bmokfriart ;  at 
at  Mr.  Field's,  18,  Air-street,  Quadrant;  Mr.  ChappelTs, 
Royal  Exchange ;  Mr.  Walker's,  Lamb's  Conda  It -passage, 
Red-Lion  square;  Mr.  J.  Loft's,  10,  Mile  end-road :  Mr. 
Bennett's,  Covent  Garden-market ;  Mr.  Haydon's,  Fleer-de- 
lis-court,  Norton  Falgate ;  Mr.  Haslett's,  147,  Ratctifle 
Highway  ;  Messrs.  Norbory's,  Brentford  ;  Mrs.  Stepping'*, 
Clare-market;  Messrs.  Salmon's  Little  BeR-alley;  miss 
VarralTs,  94%  Lucas-street,  Commercial  road  ;  Mrs.  Beech, 
148,  Sloane-atneet,  Chelsea ;  Mr.  Chappie,  Royal  Library, 
Pall-mall ;  Mrs.  Clements,  12,  Bridge-street,  Soothwsrk ; 
Mr.  Willis,  3,  Borough-road,  near  the  Obelisk ;  Mr.  Klr- 
tiam,  4,  Bolinbroke-row,  Walworth ;  Mr.  Pain,  64,  Jennyn- 
street;  Mr.  Wood,  Hairdresser,  Richmond;  Mr.  Meyer,  9, 
May's-buildings,  Blackheath:  Mr.  Griffiths,  Wood-whasf, 
Greenwich;  Mr.  Benjamin  Pitt,  1,  Cornwall-road,  Lam- 
beth ;  Mr.  J.  Dobson,  39,  Craven-street,  Strand  ;  Mr.  Oliver, 
Bridge-street,  Vauxhall ;  Mr.  4.  Monk,  Bexlcy-hcath ;  Mr. 
T.  Stokes,  12,  St.  Ronan's,  Dartford;  Mr.  Coweil,  IS, 
Terrace,  Pimlico;  Mr.  Parfui,  90,  Edg  ware -road ;  Miss  C. 
Atkinson,  10,  Trinity  Grounds,  Deptford;  and  at  our 
Agent's,  in  every  principal  town  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Malta,  and  throughout  the  whole  off 
the  United  States  of  America. 

THE  NEW  PATENT  BE%AVER  HATS. 

'THESE  HATS,  being  manufactured  of  the 
•*■  most  choice  Materials,  are  more  durable,  light,  and 
lasting  in  their  colour,  than  any  hitherto  invented;  they  are 
made  water-proof,  by  a  process  of  stiffening  with  elastic 
gums,  before  they  are  dyed,  and  will  be  found  the  most 
elegant  Beaver  Hats  that  have  ever  been  ottered  to  the 
Public.  They  are  sanctioned  by  the  King's  Royal  Letter* 
Patent,  granted  to  ROBERT  FRANKS&  Co.  Manufac- 
turers and  Patentees,  and  Sold  at  21s.  and  24s.,  at  140. 
Regent-street;  60,  Redcrossetreet,  London  ;  6,  St.  Andrew- 
street,  Edinburgh;  and  07,  Rue  Richelieu,  Parts. 

EXCHANGE  BAZAAR, 

Late  the  Gothic  Hall, 
NEW   ROAD,   ST.  MARYLEBONE. 

THE  COUNCIL  of  the  NORTH  WESTERN 
ASSOCIATION  of  the  USEFUL  CLASS KS,  beg 
to  Inform  their  Fellow  Workmen,  and  the  Public  Ih  general, 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Proprietor  of 
this  Building,  containing 3  Floors,  Cellaring,  &  othcrcOTive- 
nient  accommodation*,  which  will  enable  «II  panic*  having 
Manufactured  Goods,  Raw  Materials,  or  Labour,  of  every 
kind  and  description,  beneficially  to  exchange  the  same,  on 
an  equitable  time  valuation. — Further  particulars  and  Pro- 
spectus, may  be  had  on  the  premise? 

M.  MACPHERSON,  Secretary. 

W.  KING,  Aotvr. 


Just  published,  price  3d. 

AN  ADDRESS  to  the  DISCIPLES  of 

-^*-  ROBERT  OWEN,  on  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  speedily  establishing  a  Bond  of  Union  of  mutual  Inte- 
rests, for  gradnaltv  carrying  Into  operation  the  new  Science 
of  Socle*v.    By  W.  Cameron,  an  Operative. 

Pnblished  by  J.  Brooks,  411,  Oxford-atreet ;  and  to  be 
had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Co-operative  Societies. 


Printed  for,  and  published  by,  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution* 
Gray's-Inn  Road,  Kings  Cross,  New  Road.  PkA- 
tished  also  by  Strange,  Paternoster- Rou> ;  Berger,  Ho- 
lywell Street;  Richardson,  Holborn;  and  Purieiss, 
Wor'dour  Street ;    and  may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen. 

William  Dent.  Printer,  Burton  Street,  Burton  Crescent. 


THE 


OR  THE 


FROM  ERROR  &  MISERY, 


CRISIS, 


CHANGE 


TO  TRUTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 


[Institution  of  tire  Iudoitrioos  Classes,  GrayVlnu  Road.] 
(1P   WD   CANNOT    YET    RECONCILE    ALL    OPINIONS,    LBT    US   NOW    ENDEAVOUR   TO    UNITE    ALL    HEARTS.' 
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[ONE  PENNY, 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

At  a  season  like  the  present,  when  the  people  are 
running  in  all  directions,  excluiming,  "  what  mugt 
we  do  to  be  saved  V — calling  public  meetings—! 
passing  various  resolutions,  and  ranking  prepara- 
tions for  the  future,  they  present  an  affecting 
spectacle  to  the  philosopher.  From  the  eminence 
«f  truth  on  which  he  slauds,  where  the  region 
is  calm  and  the  sunshine  perpetual,  he  hears  the 
thunder  roll  beneath  his  feet,  and  sees  the  storms 
in  which  the  multitude  are  wrapt,  sweeping  along 
the  plain.  He  beholds  numbers  smarting  under 
evils,  of  which  they  know  not  the  real  original 
cause,  cursing  others,  »who  are  writhing  under 
these  evils  also,  as  the  authors  of  these  calamities 
— speaking  at  public  meetings  without  ever 
having,  thought,  or  without  having  been  trained 
from  infancy  to  think  correctly,  iu  ouropiuion,  on 
any  subject— exciting  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
others  by  the  fervour  and  copiousness  of  their  long 
harangues,  in  the  midst  of  which,  if  there  were  u 
fight,  many  would  run  to  witness  it — denouncing 
eertaiu  public  individuals,  and  lauding  others  to 
the  skies ;  and  then,  when  the  speeches  of  the 
tsrrtors  are  concluded,  the  proper  number  of 
cheers  and  groans  are  given,  and  the  patience  of 
the  audience  (a  considerable  portion  of  whom, 
though  they  hold  up  their  hands  iu  support  of 
resotutions,  cannot  hear  what  those  resolutions 
are)  is  exhausted,  all  retire,  some  to  the  public 
hotise,  and  others  to  their  own,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  themselves,  cordially  detesting  their  rulers, 
aod  anxiously  looking  for  a  report  of  their  speeches 
and  resolutions  iu  the  next  day's  papers,  in  which 
j%m  see  that  opposing  sentiments  have  been 
efieercd  by  the  same  people.  Then  comes  the 
nKwniog  press,  rising  in  the  greatsess  of  its 
strrag'b,  mighty  to  stimulate  and  prompt  to  cater, 
which  seems  te  guide  public  opinion  because  it 
folio***  it;  under  whose  strong  and  extensive 
sweep,  the  weak  mind*,  of  the  multitude  beud  like 
standing  corn  bends  while  a  powerful  wind  sweeps 
nrer  the  field1.  Iuformation  is  spread— coy ragion 
is  comuiuiiieatcd — and  confusion  is  increased. 
The* provinces  follow  in  the  train  of  the  metro. 
poli*,  and  the  zeul  of  coiiutryinen  vies  with  that 
Of  citizens.  Business  is  suspended.  The  innocent 
aod  unconscious  sheep  part  with  their  skins,  that 
Upon  its  dried  texture  the  humble  petition  of  ninn 
to  liis  fellow  man,  of  whom  in  private  he  speaks 
with  contempt,  yet  to  whom  in  public  he  presents  a 
respectful  and  humble  petition,  may  be  orderly  and 
permanently  recorded  j  and  when  these  petitions 
liave  been  formally  rend  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  respectfully  addressed,  they  are  laid  upon  or 
■oder  the  table,  sometimes  amidst  dissension  and 
disturbance,  arising  out  of  a  discussion  raised  upon 
thesn;  at  others,  they  are  interred  in  peace,  not  in 
•use,  and  certain  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection, 
but  with  an  earnest  wi-li  that  they  may  be  ecen 
no  more.    The  philosopher,  who  understands  the 


laws  by  which  his  own  nature  is  regulated,  sees  a 
once  the  hidden  source  of  all  these  evils,  which 
neither  the  governors  nor  the  governed  yet 
know.  He  perceives  that  man  is  attempted  to  be 
governed  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature — that 
all  the  institutions  of  society  are  in  opposition  to 
those  laws,  and  that  this  is  the  source  of  all  the 
troubles  under  which  humanity  is  now  bleeding, 
breathless  and  exhausted.  He  proposes  "a  new 
systsu  of  society,**  founded  on  those  laws,  in 
which  the  people  are  not  to  waste  time  iu  useless 
petitions,  but  to  take  their  own  affairs  into  their 
own  hands  ;  and,  as  the  true  Messiah,  his  system 
stretches  forth  her  arms,  and  kindly  says  to  suffering 
mortals,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  lath*,  oud  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
May  15, 1832. 


GENERAL  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL. 

Among  the  numerous  pablic  meetings  whieh 
have  been  held  last  week,  we  hate  to  notice  one  of 
a  character  totally  different  from  all  others;  one 
in  which  the  parties  look  to  the  middle  atid  the 
end  of  their  proceedings,  ns  well  as  to  their  com- 
mencement. We  allude  to  the  public  meeting 
held  at  the  Institution  in  Gray's  Inn  Road,  on 
Monday  evening.  These  Meetings,  held  the  first 
Monday  in  every  month,  are  called  "Festivals  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  most  useful  knowledge,  and  the 
promotion  of  bettor  feelings  among  alt  classes.** 

They  are  called  Festivals,  because  they  are  open 
to  nil  ctassea  for  the  enjoyment  of  variety  of 
rational  pleasures,  in  rooms  perhaps  more  spacious 
and  better  lit  than  any  in  the  metropolis,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  at  one  time  a  greater 
number  of  visitors.  Superadded  to  these  advan- 
tages, a  new  system  for  relieving  society  from 
its  present  ignorance,  and  poverty,  and  rice,  and 
all  their  unavoidable  miseries,  is  gradually  de- 
veloped by  the  Governor  of  the  Institution — a 
system  which,  he  asserts,  must  very  shortly  super- 
sede all  the  present  contradictory  notions  and 
counteracting  practices  of  society,  and  entirely 
change  the  views  and  proceedings  of  the  popula- 
tion and  governments  of  all  countries.  Upon  the 
present  occasion,  after  the  company  had  been 
gratified  with  the  vocal  nnd  instrumental  music  of 
many  amateurs,  and  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  dancing,  the  Governor  delivered  an 
Address,  which  was  well  received  by  a  numerous 
audience. 

He  proceeded  first  to  explain  the  objects  of 
these  Festivals — he  stated,  it  was  to  bring  va- 
rious parties  together,  that  they  might  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  new  state  of  society  is  founded  ;  nnd  aho 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  to 
put  the  principles  into  practice,  and  of  observing 
in  what  manucr  others  succeed  in  making  similar 


attempts.  He  then  stated  the  advantages  of  ac- 
quiring the  habit  of  meeting  our  fellow  men,  iu 
order  to  act  with  them  on  the  principles  of  pure 
charity  and  kindness,  instead  of  meeting  to  criti- 
cise or  satirise  each  other's  dress,  mauner,  lan- 
guage and  persons. 

Thus  he  added,  will  the  incalculable  advanta- 
ges of  a  state  of  society  founded  on  the  self-evi- 
dent fact,  that  uo  man  forms  his  own  character,  so 
palpably  perceived  in  the  new  infant  unsocial iou, 
over  the  old  supposition,  on  which  nil  thejuut 
societies  of  the  world  have  been  founded,  viz. — 
"  that  man  does  by  some  unknown  means  or  other 
form  himself  to  be  what  he  is;  and  that  human 
laws,  customs  and  institutions  should  be  esta- 
blished on  such  a  falie  and  sandy  foundation.** 

The  company  then  distributed  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  inclination  in  the  'spacious 
apartments.  Tue  musical  and  vocal  pcrfonuuncis 
were  good — the  dancing  seemed  to  be  enjoyed  by 
nearly  all,  till  a  late  hour — great  good  humour 
generally  prevailed— each  retired  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  the  evening  was 
spent.  Among  the  company  present,  we  noticed 
some  members  of  the  House  of  Commous,  anil 
several  artists  and  literary  characters. 


MISSIONARY  FAILURES. 

"  Sou  of  the  morning  rise  !  appioach  you  here  ! 
Come— hot  molest  not  yon  defenceless  uin; 
Look  en  tlws  spot— «  nation's  aepnlcht  e ! 
Abode  «>f  j;«kU,  whose  shrines  no  longer  barn. 
Twas  Jove'i— lis  Mahomet's— and  other  ciec.ls 
Will  rise  with  other  yeais  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incmse  soars,  his  victim  bleeds  ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whoso  hope  is  built  mt 
reeus."—  By/KON. 

Thb  following  communication  appears  to  us  to 
be  very  important  at  the  present  moment,  as  Mis- 
sionary Societies  are  now  holding  their  annual 
meetings  in  the  metropolis,  and  publishing  the 
reports  of  their  successes  to  the  world. 

OransiTE.— The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  very  recently  received  from  Elijah  Armi- 
t-ige,  who  went  as  a  missionary  from  this  town, 
about  ten  years  ago.  Tbe  accuracy  of  the  account 
may  be  fully  relied  on,  from  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  people,  and  his  well-known  fidelity.  It  is, 
dated  Eismeo,  South  Seas,  Nov.  10, 1831  :— "  Willi 
respect  to  myself,  and  the  work  in  which  I  am  en- 
gaged, 1  know  not  how  to  give  you  a  just  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  I 
labour.  You  have  heaid  a  great  deal  from  the 
Magazines,  &c,  which  1  think  the  individuals  who 
wrote  them  should  be  ashamed  of,  unless  they 
were  quite  ignorant  of  matters  here.  After  it  was 
discovered  that  certain  plauts,  growing  in  abun- 
dance here,  would  produce  spirits,  the  inhabitants 
eagerly  made  them,  and  drank  to  excess.  In  order 
to  prevent  serious  political  and  other  conse- 
quences, a  law  was  made  that  any  person  making 
wine  or  spirits  should  be  banished,  and  his  goods 
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forfeited.  This  did  not  lessen  the  desire  of  spirits, 
but  rather  increased  it.  The  evil  is  further  in. 
creased  by  roost  vessels  bringing  the  rao*t  poi. 
ionoos  liquors,  and  taking  away  the  little  valuable 
property,  and  leaving  the  people  far  worse  than 
they  were.  I  assure  you,  there  are  very  few 
indeed,  either  in  Church  or  State,  but  are  given 
up  to  drunkenness,  and  make  themselves  beast*. 
Thieving  is  oecome  a  growing  evil.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  missionaries  does  not  seem  to  make 
impression,  or  awaken  lively  feelings,  as  with 
you.  Persons  are  in  and  out  of  the  place  of 
worship  just  as  frequently  as  they  please.*"— Man- 
chester Guardian. 

We  beg  to  add  also,  that  we  know  the  author  of 
this  communication,  who  is  still  a  religions  man 
aod  a  missionary,  and  who  has  not  quarrelled  with 
the  Society  which  sent  him  out ;  and  that  we  can 
place  the  greatest  reliance  on  his  testimony.  The 
South  Sea  Islands  amongst  which  he  labors,  and 
from  which  he  writes,  are  the  scenes  of  the  spiritual 
toil  of  the  agents  of  "The  London  Missionary 
Society,"  whose  income  is  about  40,000/.  per 
annum.  The  conversion  of  the  idolatrous  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  to  Christianity,  has  been 
blazoned  to  the  world  as  a  trophy  of  the  splendid 
and  unparalleled  success  of  this  Society. 

The  idols  formerly  worshipped  there  were  sen! 
over  to  this  country,  and  they  have  been  carried 
about  this  kingdom  to  every  missionary  meeting, 
and  have  now  found  repose  in  the  museum  of  the 
Society,  where  the  curious  inspect  them  with 
gratification,  and  the  pious  regard  them  with  ab« 
horrence.  It  seems,  that  instead  of  worshipping 
harmless  images  of  wood,  as  they  did  formerly, the 
natives  now,  with  probably  much  greater  sincerity 
and  zeal,  worship  ardent  spirits.  This  is  conver- 
sion from  one  error  to  another;  from  a  less  evil  to 
a  greater;  from  a  state  in  which  the  mind  was 
degrade^,  to  one  in  which  it  is  destroyed  }  and 
these  South  Sea  Islanders  are  become  spiritual 
men  to  a4  intents  and  purposes.  Similar  failures 
mav  be  expected  every  where  else.  For  if  meo  do 
not  know  the  cause  of  the  evils  which  are  in  the 
world  (and  christian  missionaries  know  less  on  this 
subject  than  perhaps  any  other  class  of  men,  their 
minds  being  perverted  by  theology),  how  can  they 
administer  a  cure  for  these  evils?  If  "a  know- 
ledge of  the  disease  be  half  its  cure,"  these  men 
have  not  advanced  a  single  step  in  the  way  of 
n  cure,  for  they  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  They  are  worse  than 
being  in  mere  ignorance  on  this  point;  they  are  in 
positive  error.  It  would  be  a  curious  circumstance 
if,  when  a  missionary  went  to  a  heathen  country 
with  the  religion  he  teaches  as  the  cure  for  the  evils 
under  which  that  country  labors,  he  were  asked, 
"  From  whence  do  you  bring  this  cure  1  "  "  From 
England,*'  would  he  the  reply.  "How  long  has 
this  cure  been  known  in  England V*  "Fifteen 
hnnd red  years,"  he  would  say.  "  Then  of  course 
England  is  a  very  happy,  united,  virtuous,  and 
prosperous  nation."  To  this  he  must  reply,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  say  she  is  directly  the  contrary."  The 
answer  of  common  sense  would  be  then  to  bim, 
"Go  back  again,  my  friend,  to  your  own  couotry, 
aod  when  the  christian  religion  has  cured  its 
maladies,  then  we  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by 
your  bringing  it  here  ;  but  not  till  then." 

N.B.  This  extract  from  Armitage**  letter,  which 
we  have  now  given,  appeared  al*o  iu  the  Morning 
Heinld  of  Wednesday  week. 


UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

Theue  is  a  general  movement  of  all  secrecies 
and  mysteries  into  day-light.  The  following  fact, 
amongst  many  others,  illustrates  this  important 
truth  : — The  Saxon  Minister  of  Worship  and  Pub- 
lic Instruction  lately  issued  a  rescription  to  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  admonishing  the  professors 
to  arrange  their  lectures  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  main  points  in  them  may  be  publicly  brought 
forward  every  term  or  semester.  It  is  matter  of 
notoriety,  that  all  points  of  indispensable  import, 
ance  were  usually  taught  privately,  aud  made  the 


subject  of  extra  fees,  so  that  no  public  and  gra- 
tuitous prelections  were  held,  excepting  on  subjects 
of  minor  importance.  The  government  likewise 
require,  that  half-yearly  returns  of  the  numbers  of 
each  auditory  should  be  made,  so  for  as  the  Profes- 
sors of  the  University  are  concerned,  with  a  view 
to  estimate  the  qualifications  of  its  several  lecturers, 
by  the  average  number  of  individuals,  who  have 
attended  their  respective  courses.  The  rescript 
closes  by  curtailing  the  number  of  holidays.  Is 
there  co  other  seat  of  learning  in  Europe  which 
cries  aloud  for  a  similar  hint  from  the  higher 
powers  ? 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  little  work, 
entitled  "  Monadelpbia,"  explanatory  of  com- 
munities,  in  connexion  with  a  system  of  religion, 
which  may  be  called  Christianity,  It  shall  be 
noticed  in  one  of  our  early  numbers. 

Many  letters  and  communications  have  been 
received,  which  shall  have  our  attention. 


THE  CRISIS. 


INSTITUTION  OF  THE   INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  19. 

The  old  civilised  world  is  entirely  out  of  joint. 
It  is  ricketty,  and  crazy  and  cumbersome  in  every 
part,  and  no  human  power  can  now  prevent  it 
crumbling  and  falling  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight. 

None  possessing  general  experience  relative  to 
the  practical  affairs  of  human  life,  and  intellectual 
powers  sufficient  to  comprehend  them  in  detail, 
and  to  be  enabled  to  unite  them  in  their  due  pro- 
portions, will  longer  occupy  themselves  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  make  this  old  worn  out  system 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
which  have  been  created  by  the  devcloperoent  of 
the  valuable  truths  which  are  uow  daily  brought 
before  the  public. 

It  is  useless  for  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Brougham,  or 
his  Grace  of  Wellington,  to  suppose  that  they  can 
bolster  up  and  support,  either  by  force  or  fraud, 
institutions  founded  on  self-evident  principles  of 
error,  principles  which  cannot  now,  in  any  man- 
ner, be  warned  by  any  talents  to  produce  benefit 
to  the  people.  The  evils  necessarily  resulting 
from  the  continuance  of  these  erroneous  no* 
tions,  must  go  on  perpetually  increasing  the  in- 
congruities and  anomalies  of  human  life,  and 
make  civilised  society,  even  in  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  over  the  extensive  domains  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  laughing-stock  or  pity  of 
every  intelligent,  reflecting,  practical  man. 

What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  any 
individuals,  placed  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Duke  i.f  Wellington,  Lord  Brougham,  nnd 
Earl  Grey  have  heen  from  their  infancy,  eflVct  for 
the  population  of  this  country  ?  Without  the  aid 
of  practical  men  who  can  analyse  society  into  all 
its  component  parts  :  who  can  separate  that  which 
is  pernicious,  from  that  which  may  be  made  per- 
manently  beneficial,  nnd  who  can  recom pose  these 
parts  in  due  order,  uniting  them  in  their  just  pro- 
portions to  work  together  in  perfect  harmony  ;  all 
discussions  in  both  houses  of  parliament  will 
continue  to  be  as  heretofore,  an  entire  waste  of 
great  talents  and  acquirements,  to  effect  no  one 
real  beneficial  practical  result. 

The  circumstances  of  an  hereditary  Earl,  of  one 
trained  in  the  profession  of  law,  and  especially  of 
English  law,  aod  now  a  lord,  and  of  a  successful 
soldier  of  fortune,  uow  a  Duke,  are  the  most  un- 


likely to  form  human  beings  competent  to  under, 
stand  the  real  cause  of  the  errors  and  evils  of  so- 
ciety, and  still  less  to  enable  them  to  possess 
knowledge  to  devise-  practical  arrangement*  of 
sufficient  effect  and  permanence  to  remove  igno- 
rance, destroy  the  causes  of  disunion,  create  a 
superfluity  of  wealth,  unite  the  operations  of  an 
extensive  and  powerful  empire,  to  promote  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  the  real  well  doing  and 
happiness  of  all. 

No !  whenever  any  great  good,  any  exalted 
improvement,  any  magnificent  amelioration  for 
mankind  is  to  be  accomplished,  be  assured  it  can- 
not originate  with  men  trained  in  such  theories, 
and  occupied  in  such  practices,  as  of  necessity 
have  been  made  familiar  to  those  noble  and 
talented  individuals. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  one  of  them  can 
know,  or  of  themselves  do,  any  thing  to  relieve 
society  from  the  confusion  in  which  it  is  now  in- 
volved.  By  their  measures,  whether  of  the  Grey 
or  Wellington  administration,  they  will,  unavoid- 
ably, under  existing  circumstances,  daily  increase 
the  confusion,  and  add  to  the  miseries  of  the 
British  people  of  every  rank,  whether  now  nomi- 
nally rich  or  poor ;  and  will  still  farther  confound 
and  perplex  the  proceedings  of  all  foreign  coun- 
tries conmcted  with  our  most  injurious,  and  at  no 
distant  period  impracticable  policy  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

These  men  cannot,  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  been,  and  are 
now  placed,  understand  the  necessity  which  exists' 
for  an  entire  change  of  the  whole  system  of  the 
civilized  world  j  they  cannot  imagine  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  change  being  effected  now  or  at 
any  future  period. 

And  yet  experienced,  calm,  reflecting,  practical 
men,  know  that  such  a  change  is  not  only  pi  act  i- 
cable,  but  is  much  more  easy  of  execution  than  it 
will  be  in  future,  to  prop  up  and  support  the. 
existing  order  of  things  by  any  administration 
that  can  now  be  formed  of  men  selected  from  any 
parties  in  the  state. 

Iu  fact,  men  not  involved  in  party  polities,  not 
influenced  by  private  interest,  or  goaded  to  action 
by  what  the  old  world  miscalls  laudable  ambition, 
knotv  that  no  change  of  men  can  now  effect  any 
beneficial  change  in  the  British  empire,  except 
'hey  will  honestly  and  boldly  come  forward  and 
announce  their  determination  to  adopt  decisive 
measures  to  root  out  ignorance,  and  poverty,  and 
bad  feelings  from  the  land,  and  secure  to  the 
population  a  government  that  not  ot.ly  knows  how 
to  make  all  the  people  intelligent,  independent  in 
their  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  united  among1 
themselves,  but  who  will  also  derive  its  highest 
pleasure  and  gratification  in  Applying  these  god- 
like principles  to  immediate  practice. 

These  leading  characters  of  the  corrupted  sys- 
tem of  the  old  werld,  may  very  likely  say  and 
think,  that  the  British  population,  or  men  in  any 
country,  cannot  be  governed  so  as  to  make  them 
all  intelligent,  independent  in  their  worldly  cii- 
cumstances,  and  united  in  harmony  together. 

To  this  error  on  their  parts  we  reply  that  the 
Lord, the  Earl,  and  the  Duke  are  not  practical  men  ; 
they  kuow,  by  seeing  the  effects,  what  has  been 
done— whut  is  doing;  but  they  are  as  unknowing 
as  infants  respecting  what  can  be  done  by  other 
men  who  liare  heen  differently  trained  and  differ- 
ently circumstanced — by  men  v«ho  hare  never 
been  turned  aside  by  party  politics,  by  a  desire 
to  support  any  particular  order;  by  individual  in- 
terest, or  by  personal  ambition;  but  who  bare 
calmly,  quietly  and  perseveringly,  in  despite  and 
in  defiance  of  all  the  oldest  prejudices  of  the  world, 
cousidercd  whut  the  principles  and  the  practices 
are,  by  which  man,  nor  in  one  petty  district,  but 
in  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  can  be  trained, 
occupied  and  governed ;  to  make  him  a  rational 
creature,  and  consequently  to  be  always  engnged 
in  decisive  measures  to  promote  his  own  perma- 
nent happiness,  and  the  permanent  happinc**  of 
all  within  the  most  extended  circle  of  his  influ- 
ence, direct  or  indirect. 
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These  illustrious  individual!  are  illustrious 
only  io  and  for  the  proceedings  of  the  old  world — 
they  belong  to  a  system  of  ignorance,  of  poverty, 
aad  of  dissension,  for  the  niaes;  a  system  which 
meo  wbo  have  acquired  real  wisdom  and  practical 
knowledge  from  facts,  will  no  longer  acknow- 
ledge to  be  deserving  of  support,  except  as  a 
nemos  quietly  and  peaceably  of  introducing  another 
and  a  better  system  5— one  in  which  all  human 
beings  will  be  well  trained,  beneficially  occu- 
pied and  wisely  conducted  and  governed. 

Sach  being  the  real  state  of  facts,  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  intelligent,  and  the  best  disposed 
of  all  classea  sects  and  parties  iu  all  countriea  are 
called  upon  and  solicited  to  reflect  calmly  upon 
these  momentous  subject**  and  as  far  aa  tbey  can 
without  prejudice,  to  take  into  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  present  lamentable  condition  of 
tie  human  race,  arising  solely  from  the  want  of 
sound  national  instruction  from  infancy,  and  pro. 
dbeftee  national  occupation  through  life:  arising 
from  wants,  which,  when  the  power  of  society 
ssall  be  known  and  duly  appreciated,  all  roust  be 
tooviaced  may  be  amply  provided  for  without 
aay  real  inconvenience  to  any  parties.  No  country 
ever  before  possessed  such  unheard  of  means  to 
aeeauplisii  the  most  extensive  benefits  and  good 
to  all ;  indeed,  with  such  means  no  system  but 
oae  of  the  grossest  ignorance  could  produce  the 
sriserable  results  which  -are  at  this  day  experi- 
enced by  the  far  greater  part  of  the  population  of 
•very  country  in  every  division  of  the  earth. 

The  consideration  now,  whether  the  existing 
wretched  condition  of  human  society  shall  be 
boger  supported  by  fraud  and  violence — for  it  is 
only  by  fraud  and  violence  it  can,  in  future,  be 
supported — is  no  longer  a  subject  to  be  decided 
upon  by  a  few  individuals,  or  by  any  particular 
nation.  It  must  now  be  a  subject  for  the  solemn 
decision  of  the  civilized  world,  or  rather  for  the 
most  experienced,  intelligent,  and  best  disposed 
of  all  parties — the  most  advanced  in  knowledge 
iaall  civilixed  nations.  It  is  these  individuals 
wbo  now  onght,  because  they  are  the  most  com- 
petemt,  to  decide  whether  the  present  accursed 
system  of  ignorance,  bad  passions,  poverty,  and 
«oi renal  disunion  shall  be-  longer  suffered  to  tor- 
meat  the  human  race,  or  whether  with  all  means 
requisite  in  abundance,  by  one  grand  effort,  a 
change  of  principle  and  practice  shall  be  at  once 
elected,  competent  to  regenerate  man,  and  form 
the  earth  into  a  paradise,  devoid  of  all  forbidden 
frait. 

The  call  is  made,  and  an  individual  of  some 
practical  knowledge  announces  to  the  world,  on 
tbe  experience  of  a  long  life,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  latter  is  now  less  hazardous,  and  will 
be  far  more  beneficial  for  all  than  longer  to  at- 
tempt to  enforce  error  and  evil  upon  the  popu- 
lates of  the  world.  It  must  now  be  evident  to 
all  wbo  possess  extensive  powers  of  reflection  and 
of  generalizing  their  ideas,  that  all  such  ut tempts 
roast  fail,  and  probably  bring  premature  death 
and  destruction  upon  those  who  shall  endeavor  to 
restrain  nature  in  her  uncontrollable  course,  when 
erenu  have  decisively  determined  what  ,  that 
course  shall  be. 


SLAVERY  IN  JAMAICA. 

)»  the  present  existing  state  of  West  Indian 
tlsTery,  we  have  another  manifestation  of  the 
workings  of  the  present  system. 

The  loss  to  Jamaica  by  the  late  insurrection  is 
estimated  at  eighty  sugar  and  rum  works,  240,000/; 
two  crops,  480,000/;  eighty  sets  of  buildings, 
stock,  and  utensils,  1,000,000/;  100  smaller settle- 
awutg,  250,000/,  loss  of  slaves  and  expense  of 
sjanial  law,  270,000;  to  be  raised  by  a  poll-tax 
or  slaves  at  SI.  per  head. 

The  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  was  opened  on 
the  4th  of  March.  The  following  passage  occurs 
in  the  address,  moved  in  Tcply  to  the  governor's 
speech :— ••  We  observe  your  excellency  has  re- 
ceived his  Majesty's  command  to  submit  further 
propositions  to  us  respecting  the  future  regulation 


and  government  of  our  slaves.  We  should,  how- 
ever, be  wanting  in  candour  to  your  excellency 
did  we  not  state  that  all  measures  for  the  further 
amelioration  of  the  slave  population  must  emanate 
from  ourselves.** 

Thus  are  bur  fellow-creatures  arrayed  against 
each  other  by  conflicting  interests  and  exerted  pas* 
sions,  ignorant  of  the  root  from  whence  all  these 
evils  shoot ;  and,  at  present,  not  sufficiently  pun- 
ished by  their  errors,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
truth.  * 


ORIGINAL    ANECDOTE   OF    THI    LATE 
KBV.   ROBT.  HALL,    St. A. 

One  Saturday  evening,  as  this  distinguished  in- 
dividual was  preparing  himself  to  discharge  the 
professional  duties  of  the  approaching  Sunday,  a 
young  man,  a  member  of  his  congregation,  who 
was  eloquence-struck  (like  too  many  in  our  own 
day,  who  have  never  learnt  to  think  before  tbey 
speak),  called  at  his  house,  and  wished  to  speak 
with  Mr.  Hall.  Upon  being  told  that  Mr.  Hall  was 
in  his  study  deeply  engaged,  he  said  that  "  bis 
business  was  urgent,  and  that  he  must  see  him." 
He  was  admitted  iuto  tbe  study,  where  he  stated 
to  Mr.  H.,  '*  that  he  thought  he  bad  a  talent  for 
public  speaking;  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hide  his 
talent  in  a  napkin  ;  and  that  be  wished  to  devote 
it  wholly  to  the  Christian  ministry."  After  Mr. 
Hall  had  briefly  examined  him  as  to  bis  thinking 
powers  and  information,  be  said,  "  Go  home  young 
man,  your  talent  will  not  need  a  napkin;  tbe 
smallest  pocket-handkerchief  in  the  house  will  be 
sufficiently  large  for  it." 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sir, — It  is  a  favourite  practice  with  tbe  advo- 
cates of  artificial  institutions,  to  enlarge  upon  the 
evils  of  the' savage  state,  and  to  contrast  them  in 
glowing  colours  with  the  advantages  flowing  from 
civilization.  "  Behold,"  tbey  exclaim,  "  what 
a  feeble  being  is  man  in  a  state  of  nature ;  a  prey 
to  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  nakedness;  a  slave  to 
appetite,  -and  the  creature  of  circumstances  to 
which  he  knows  not  bow  to  rise  superior:  see 
him,  when  Art  has  bettered  Nature  in  him — when 
civilization  has  enabled  him  to  unfold  his  won- 
drous powers,  how  glorious  a  being  does  be  be. 
come;  with  what  a  godlike  supremacy  does  he 
compel  all  the  visible  creation  to  minister  physical 
and  intellectual  gratification  !"  Yes,  civilization 
does  confer  many  benefits-  upon  her  favourites; 
and,  apart  from  the  influence  of  early  prejudices, 
there  are  few  men  I  think,  who  would  prefer  the 
condition  of  the  North  American  Indian  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  perfection  of  savage  life, 
to  that  of  tbe  wealthy  and  educated  classes  of 
modern  Europe.  But  on  the  other  hand  would 
you  know  what  proportion  the  blessings  of  civili- 
zation bear  to  its  evils,  go  reckon  the  ranks  of  the 
affluent  and  the  educated  on  tbe  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  those  of  the  men  whom  the  arrangements 
of  society  condemn  to  an  endless  round  of  drudgery 
for  others,  to  darkened  minds  and  unhealthy  bodies, 
men  whose  most  constaut  thought  is  the  soul- 
killing  fear  of  want,  for  whom  the  present  is 
without  joy,  as  the  future  is  without  hope.  Make 
tbe  enumeration,  and  you  will  turn  away  appalled 
to  see  what  numbers  of  the  human  race  seem  now 
destined  only  as  so  much  manure  to  force  a  com- 
parativcly  few  others  into  a  rank  and  unwhole- 
some luxuriance.  For  oue  man  of  easy  fortune 
and  intellectual  habits,  bow  many  thousand 
wretches  are  there — peasants  in  Ireland,  mechan- 
ics in  Manchester,  working  meo  every  where, 
from  whose  souls  the  grinding  oppression  of  so. 
ciety  has  almost  effaced  the  semblance  of  humanity. 
Infinitely  better  would  it  be  for  each  of  these, 
were  he  the  wildest  savage  that  ever  trod  the 
desert,  in  his  naked  strength  exacting  from  beast 
and  bird  a  tribute  to  bis  simple  wants,  and  never 
dreaming  of  that  refinement  of  civilization,  by 
which  one  man  can  tie  up  the  hands  and  feet  of 
another,  and  then  taunt  him  with  the  helplessness 
himself  bas  occasioned ! 


"  But  civilization,"  it  is  said,  "  carries  some 
men  forward  to  the  highest  attainable  pitch  of 
excellence,  and  ensures  to  a  very  great  number 
a  far  happier  life  than  that  of  the  most  favoured 
savages;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  rejected  because 
it  cannot  extend  its  advantages  to  all."  Be  it  so: 
my  object  is  not  to  recommend  a  return  to  sava- 
gism,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  dispute  this  asser- 
tion of  those  who  profit  by  the  present  system  of 
society.  I  shall  only  hiut  that  they,  who  make 
the  profit  for  others,  but  share  it  not  themselves, 
might  pronounce  a  different  judgment  00  the 
matter.  "  Had  the  lion  been  the  painter,  tbe  man 
would  not  have  been  drawnjuppermost."  I  would 
now  only  combat  the  notion  that  because  civiliza- 
tion is  better  than  savagism,  ao  artificial  coo* 
dition  is  therefore  more  eligible  for  man  than  a 
state  of  nature.  Were  this  true,  the  fact  would 
stand  out,  a  solitary  and  deplora'.le  anomaly,  dis- 
figuring the  fair  order  of  creation.  That  mau 
alone  of  all  beings  should  find  happiness  incom- 
patible with  a  life  spent  in  accordance  with  bis 
nature,  is  a  supposition  that  singles  him  out  as 
the  only  being  in  tbe  world  ordained  to  necessary 
wretchedness;  a  supposition  (it  is  with  reluctance 
I  bring  myself  to  write  it)  that  impiously  taxes 
tbe  creator  with  the  unspeakable  cruelty  of  for. 
ming  man  under  conditions  rendering  happiness 
a  thing  to  him  utterly  and  for  ever  impossible. 
The  truth  is,  the  Savage  is  no  more  entitled  than 
tbe  English  nobleman  to  represent  man  in  a  state 
of  nature.  Both  are  operated  upon  by  local  cir- 
cumstances, that  prevent  the  full  and  fte9  deve- 
lopement  of  their  natures,  and  tbat  give  an  ar- 
tificial bent  to  the  growth  of  their  moral  and  *■ 
physical  powers.  Other  animals  are  said  to  be  in 
a  state  of  Nature,  when  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  ate  such  aa  are  best 
fitted  to  develope  and  support  all  the  faculties 
with  which  they  are  endowed,  without  peculiarly 
encreasing  any  at  tbe  expeuse  of  the  rest.  Man 
haa  never  within  the  annals  of  history  been  in 
such  a  state ;  but  be,  tbe  great  denaturalizer  of 
otlur  animals,  has  exerted  his  deforming  powers 
most  remarkably,  and  most  mischievously  too, 
upon  himself.  We  are  eminently  social  creatures : 
it  is  not  therefore  in  solitude  we  shall  look  for  the 
aids  of  human  perfection  5  but  what  form  of  society 
bas  ever  been  devised  capable  of  satisfying  all 
the  natural  wants,  physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual of  all  its  members.  Such  a  state  of  society 
would  be  truly  a  state  of  Nature.  It  is  yet  a  de- 
sideratum ; — Is  it  an  impossibility  ?  I  think  not. 
I  am  Sir,  your's  respectfully, 
W.  K. 
P.  S. — I  shall  trouble  you  with  a  further  com- 
munication on  the  subject. 


NEW  YORK  FREE  ENQUIRER. 
From  this  paper  we  make  the  following  extract 
relative  to  a  subject  discussed  in  the  late   Co- 
operative Congress  held  at  our  Institution. 

BQCAL   EXCHANGE  OF   LABOUR. 

From  a  letter  lately  received  from  a  gentleman 
in  Ohio,  and  one  who  has  sacrificed  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  own  property  in  the  cause  of  re- 
form, I  extract  the  following  paragraph,  which 
will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  many  of  our 
readers. 

"  1  have  become  acquainted,  at  Kendal,  with 
Josiah  Warren  and  have  seen  the  school  there.  I 
can  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  truth  of  a  great 
part  of  what  be  writes,  and  believe  it  all  to  be 
true.  I  am  a  convert  to  his  system  of  reform, 
comprehending  as  it  does  a  gradual  departure 
from  the  old  system  of  speculation  and  counter, 
action.  Had  I  capital,  or  were  even  my  form 
("which  was  mortgaged  to  supply  funds  for  my 
former  experiment)  freed  from  incumbrance,  I 
think  I  would  try  tbe  experiment  of  a  practical 
school  based  on  the  principle  of  an  equal  exchange 
of  labor,  on  a  small  scale.  I  admire  the  character 
of  Josiah  Warren  and  those  with  whom  he  is  now 
associating,  with  whom  I  have  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance.    They  will  continue  to  prosper/* 
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THE  CRISIS 


VISIONS   REALIZED. 

It  i»  but  twenty-three  years  since  Fulton  made 
his  first  successful  experiment,  and  convinced  the 
sceptics  of  1807  that  n  vessel  could  be  propelled 
without  the  oar,  njrainst  wind  find  tide.  We  met, 
the  other  day,  with  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  nn 
intimate  friend  on  the  occasion,  nnd  we  copy  it  as 
a  curiosity  which  ou*ht  to  be  preserved. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — My  steam -boat  voyage  to 
Albany  has  turned  out  rather  more  favourably 
then  1  had  at  6rst  calculated.  The  distance  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  is  150  miles;  I  ran  it  up  in 
32  hours,  and  down  in  30  hours.  The  latter  to 
just  fire  miles  an  hour.  I  had  a  light  breeze 
against  me  the  whole  way  going*  up  and  coming 
down,  so  that  no  use  was  made  of  my  sails  ;  and 
the  voyage  has  been  performed  wholly  by  the 
power  of  the  steam-engine.  I  overtook  many 
sloops  and  schooners  beating*  to  windward,  and 
passed  them  as  if  they  had  been  at  anchor. 

The  power  of  propelling"  boats  by  steim  is  now 
fully  proved. — The  morning  I  left  New  York, 
there  were  not  perhaps,  thirty  persons  in  the  city 
who  believed  that  the  boat  would  move  one  mile 
an  hour  or  be  of  the  least  utility.  And  while  we 
were  putting  off  from  the  wharf,  which  was 
crowded  wifh  spectators,  I  heard  a  number  of 
sarcastic  remarks.  This  is  the  wny,  you  know,  in 
which  ignorant  men  compliment  what  tbey  call 
philosophers  and  projectors. 

Having  employed  much  time  and  money  and 
zeal,  in  accomplishing  this  work,  it  gives  me,  as 
it*  will  you,  great  pleasure  to  see  it  so  fully  an- 
swer my  expectation*.  It  will  give  n  quick  and 
fcheap  conveyance  to  merchandize  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri  and  other  great  rivers  which  are 
now  laying  open  their  treasure  to  the  enterprise  of 
our  countrymen.  And  although  the  prospect  of 
personal  emolument  has  been  some  inducement  to 
me,*vet  I  feel  infinitely  more  pleasure  in  reflect* 
ing  with  yoti  on  the  immense  advantage  that  my 
country  will  derive  from  the  invention." 

We  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  letter  to  all 
those  who,  like  the  ridiculers  of  Fulton,  must 
needs  show  their  wit  and  their  ignorance  by  sar- 
castic remarks  upon  all  plans  nud  proposals  that 
do  not  .happen  to  "Suit  the  taste  of  the  hour,  and 
which  are  often  dogmatically  pronounced  to  be 
impracticable,  merely  on  account  of  their  novelty 

Yet  would  we  not  be  understood  to  advocate 
the  opposite  extreme.  Every  age  has  produced 
it  empty  theorists,  its 'scheming  visionaries,  and 
its  fanttistical  dreamers,  whose  plans  are  as  beau- 
tiful, and  about  as  substantial  as  a  soap-bubble. 
Did  we,  without  examination,  admit  every  new 
scheme  to  that  confidence  to  which  actual  experi- 
ment only  ought  to  entitle  it,  we  might  believe 
cveTy  absurdity  ;  even  the  practicability  of  the 
wise  man's  proposals,  who  forgetting  that  the 
earth  carries  its  atmojphere  along  with  it,  ima- 
gined, as  a  convenient  way  of  travelling,  the  plan 
of  mounting  in  a  balloon  and  waitingaloftuu.il 
the  country  be  desired  to  reach  should  be  passing 
under  him. 

We  do  not  advocate  any  extremes.  We  only 
say  that  much  improvement  is  retarded,  and  much 
reform  prevented,  because  men  are  not  willing  to 
suspend  judgment  regarding  novel  propositions, 
until  they  have  had  time  nnd  opportunity  care- 
fully <o  examine  them ;  but  too  often  think  it  a 
mark  of  wisdom  and  decision  boldly  to  set  down 
every  thing  ns  visionary  and  Utopian  which  is  not 
formally  introduced  by  some  precedent  or  vouched 
for  by  some  great  name. 


It  is  like  the  crocodile,  whose  bite  is  terrible ;  but 
from  that  bite  it  is  easy  to  escape  by  turning ;  so 
with  the  law,  when  it  lays  hold  of  a  roan  it  makes 
him  cry  out,  but  there  are  a  great  many  turus  by 
which  it  way  be  easily  evaded. 


METAPHYSICS. 

A  metaphysician  is  a  man  who  will  raise  an  argu- 
ment ot  un  hour's  length  about  a  straw  ;  which 
argument,  when  fiuished,  is  not  worth  a  straw  for 
any  useful  purpose. 


rboollbctIojis  op  part  op  the  lbctubb  db» 

LIVERBD    ON    SUNDAY    EVENING    LAST,    AT   OUR 
IKSTlTtmON, 

ON'  NATURAL  EQUALITY, 

IN    OPPOSITION    TO    ARTIFICIAL    RANK    AND 
DISTINCTION. 

The  Lecturer  observed,  that  rank  forms  a 
harbour  for  ignorance,  and  a  barrier  to  knowledge. 
What  cod  men  of  high  rank  know  of  the  real  cir 
cumstances  of  those  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  ? 
And  how  can  they  legislnte  for  them  as  they 
ought  without  such  knowledge?  Must  they  not 
necessarily  commit  egregious  blunders?  Rank  is 
destructive  of  sympathy.  What  sympathy,  what 
real  sympathy,  can  the  higher  classes  have  with  the 
lower?  Rank  consumes  without  producing,  and 
by  it  the  energies  of  nature  are  sacrificed  at  the 
shrines  of  art.  It  is  identified  ordinarily  with 
indolence,  and  usually  begets  pauperism ;  it  cor. 
rupts  the  church  and  oppresses  the  state ;  makes 
its  possessor  haughty,  and  his  dependents  cring- 
ing; keeps  the  uriny  up,  and  the  people  down. 
Its  bad  example  has  been  injurious  to  morals : 
it  begets  imitation.  Men  in  the  lower  ranks,  with- 
out sufficient  means,  ape  the  manners,  morals, 
and  magnificence  of  the  higher.  While  this  imita- 
tion lasts,  it  is  ridiculous  aud  expensive  ;  and  when 
the  bubble  bursts  in  bankruptcy,  it  is  contemptible 
and  ruinous. 
(Our  space  obliges  us  to  defer  the  rest  till  our  next). 


law.  ' 
The  Edinbureh  Review  once  said,  that  '*  English 
law  was  like  a  hedge-hog,  all  points."    A  man  who 
has  been  in  law  knows  that  it  nearer  resembles  a 
much  more  formidable  animal  than  a  hedge-hog. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BRITISH    COLLEGE   OF    HEALTH,  NEW  ROAD, 
KINGS-CROSS,  LONDON. 

MR.  MORISON,  the  President,  and  Mr, 
MOAT,  the  Vice  President,  in  conjunction  with  all 
the  Honorary  Member*,  and  Country  Agcnu  of  the  British 
College  or  Health,  being  now  fully  borne  out  with  the  con- 
viction, approbation,  aud  indubitable  proofs  of  upwards  or 
200,000  individual*  (who  have  been  thrown  aside  by  the 
Faculty,  and  out  of  the  Hospitals,  as  incurable)  having 
been  restored  to  sound  health  by  tne  «•  Universal  Medi- 
cines;" with  all  this  incontrovertible  mass  of  evidence  in 
support  of  the  Hygeiau  Theory  and  Practice,  which  chal- 
4euges  the  controversy  of  the  whole  body  of  Mcdicists  un-ler 
tbe  old  system  to  subvert,  they,  the  heads  of  the  College, 
hesitate  not  to  declare,  in  the  face  of  the  Faculty,  that  this 
new  light  must  completely  change  the  whole  course  of  the 
Materia  Mcdica,  and  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  science  of 
phytic :  that,  iu  fact,  mm  kind  will  be  taught  in  future,  a 
new  and  certain  mode  of  investigating  the  nature -and  cause 
of  Diseases  in  general,  and  possets  a  certain  and  harmless 
mode  of  cure,  making  every  individual  his  own  efheicut 
doctor.  In  confirmation  of  what  is  here  averted,  the  Heads 
of  the  College  mean  to  hirer!,  in  thh  paper,  a  continue! 
series  of  new  case*,  from  individuals  giv.iifc  ilicit  names, 
residences,  and  dales  of  time  of  cure,  all  of  which  have 
been  voluntarily  given,  and  ascertainable  as  to  the  facts,  by 
inquiry. 

"In  grntitnoe  to  yoaiaelf.  and  for  the  benefit  of 
parents.  I  am  glad  to  infoiin  yon  of  the  good  effects  of 
your  Universal  Medicine,  upon  my  children.  One  of 
my  child  i  en,  a  boy  four  years  old  had  been  in  a  con- 
Miiuption  for  two  years,  during  which  time  I  it-sorted 
to  dltteient  physicians,  nnd  otner  medic-.!  gentlemen, 
but  without  effect.*  One  Saturday,  my  wife  took  him 
to  a  physician,  who  told  her  that  evey  thing  h=»d  been 
done  for  him  that  could  b*  done;  thereto**  the  child 
was  left  without  the  most  d  sunt  hope  t»f  recovery 
Thai  evening  I  called  on  y<ur  A  cent  Mr.  Ha\don,  in 
Fleur-de-lis  Cou»t,  Wheeler  Stieet,  bpllatfieldi,  who 
gave  me  great  hope,  telling  me  if  1  would  give  him  a 
few  Vegetable  Pills,  he  would  s<*on  be  restoicd.  We. 
accordingly,  guve  Imn  two  pill*  (hit  n.'ght,  and  the 
next  day  (Sunday)  gave  him  larger  doses:  and  on  the* 
Tuesday  foljiowiug,  by  giving  him  the  pill*  *s  directed, 
he  was  able  to  play  with  the  other  children.  Some 
weeks  after  this  ihcsame  boy  was  taken  ill  nnd  we  s*nt 
again  to  M»'.  llayd*.n.  who  said  as  soon  as  he  saw  him 
that  the  child  wa«  sickening  tor  the  Measles.  Mr. 
Haydoii  gave  him  M>mc  phis,  wild  in  two  boms  he  w  •» 
cove  cd  with  Mcazlc*;  we  continued  to  Kpplr  the 
medicine,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  perfectly  ie. 
covered.  Aj.  tins  time  anoihyrof  my  chiidien  was  at- 
tacked with  the  Mcaxles,  and  by  following  Ihesuuc 
conise  we  did  with  the  elder,  It  was  soon  festoied.  On 
Saturday,  the  «oth  of  November,  the  eldest  cbi Id  was 
taken  ill  with  the  Scarlet  Fever  ;  wc  ga*e  him  six  pil's, 
in  lite  morning  he  grew  woise,  and  whs  quite  light- 


headed ;  my  wife  was  very  mueh  alarmed  and  went 
for  Mr.  Maydon,  who  kindly  came  to  see  him  ;  he 
bruised  six  m  >re  pills  and  gave  to  him,  and  in  lest  than 
three  days  after  this  he  was  quite  wcll'again.  I  should 
have  mentioned,  that  with  the  same  dose  of  your  pills, 
bedischaig»d  un  astonishing  quantity  of  wotms.  See. 
leg  the  effect  so  far,  we  tried  them  with  smother  child, 
seven  yeais  old,  and  I  think  it  caused  a  greater  dis- 
charge  of  worms  than  in  the  former  ca^c.  such  then 
Is  tbe  gre»t  good  that  my  children  have  icceivod*  My 
wife  had  been  afflicted  with  an  abscess  in  her  ear  from 
n  child,  and  never  expected  to  be  freed  fmm  it — it 
wcutd  frequently  gather  with  g^ent  pain,  nnd  the  is  dis. 
chaige  for  a  longtime:  but  by  the  use  of  your  Hills, 
she  baa  been  perfectly  cured. 

1  remain.  Sir,  your's  with  great  respect, 

GEO  KG  E    KBNI'ON. 
No.  11,  FleniMle-lls  Court.  Wheeler  Street,  spiulftelds, 
6 lb  Jan.  1882. 

The  "  Vegetable  Universal  Medicines"  are  to  be  had  at 
the  College,  New-Road,  King's-Cross,  Loudon ;  at  the 
Surrey  Branch,  06,  Great  Surrey  street,  Biackfriars;  at 
at  Mr.  Field's,  10,  Airstreet,  Quadrant ;  Mr.  Chappetl's, 
Royal  Exchange ;  Mr.  Walker's,  Lamb's  Conduit -passage, 
Red-Lion  square;  Mr.  J.  Loft's,  10,  Mile  end-road :  Mr. 
Bennett's,  Covent  Garden-market ;  Mr.  Hiiydon's,  Flenr-de- 
li*-court,  Norton '  Falgatc  ;  Mr.  Haslett's,  147,  Ralclitfe 
Highway  ;  Messrs.  Norbury's,  Brentford  ;  Mrs.  Stepping**, 
Clare-market;  Messrs.  Salmon's  Little  Bell  alley ;  Miss 
Va mill's,  24,  Lucas-street,  Commercial-road  ;  Mrs.  Be*ch, 
148,  Sloane-street,  Chelsea;  Mr.  Chappie,  Royal  Library, 
Pall-mall;  Mrs.  Clements,  12>  Bridgc-sireet,  Southwsrk; 
Mr.  Wallis,  3.  Borough-road,  near  the  Obelisk  ;  Mr.  Kir- 
liam,  4,  Bolinbroke-row,  Walworth ;  Mr.  Pain,  64,  Jermyn- 
street;  Mr.  Wood,  Hairdresser,  Richmond;  Mr.  Mejcr,  3, 
May's-buildings,  Blackheath;  Mr.  Giiflifhs,  Woo »- wharf, 
Greenwich;  Mr.  Benjamin  Pitt,  1,  Cornwall-rond,  bam- 
bfth ;  Mr.  J.  Dobson,  35,  Cravcu-strcel,  Strand  ;  Mr.  Oliver, 
Bridge-street,  Vauxhal I ;  Mr.  J.  Monk,  liexley-hcaih  ;  Mr. 
T.  Stokes,  12,  St.  Ronan's,  Darlford ;  Mr.  Coweli,  2}, 
Terrace,  Pimlico;  Mr.  Parfitt,  00,  Edgware-roadfc  Miss  C. 
Atkinson,  10,  Trinity  Grounds,  Deptiord;  and  at  oar 
Agent's,  in  every  principal  town  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Malta,  and  throughout  tbe  whole  ot 
the  United  States  of  America.       , 


UNTAXED  KNOWLEDGE. 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  ADVOCATE,  published 
In  Numbets  every  Sutn'dav  morning,  pike  ONE 
PENNY,  nnd  in  Monthly  Parts,  siilchci  in  a  neat 
wrapper,  piice  FOUR.  PENCE,  contains  a  full  and 
complete  exposure  of  the  •«  Workings  r>(  Capital,'*  and 
the  lamentable  effects  of  the  present  destructive  sv*t»*iii 
of  individual  competition,  exhibited  in  tbe  illrgal 
fines,  abatements  and  extortions  which  are  practiced; 
and  the  tyrannical  rules,  regulations,  and  imprison- 
ments imposed  upon  the  useful  classes,  the  industrious 
workmen  in  large  manufactotlc*. 

Sold  by  W.  Strange,  Si,  paternoster  Row,  London  ; 
and  ail  booksellers. 

Also  published  Monthly,  price  One  Penny,  the  ARCH 
BOttOUOtlMONGER,  or  Poor  Man's  Key  to  the 
Elections. 

THE  NEW  PATENT  BEAVER  HATS. 
rTHESE  HATS,  being  manufactured  of  tbe 

**•  most  choice  Materials,  are  more  durable,  light,  and 
lasting  in  their  colour,  thau  any  hitherto  invented;  they  are 
made  water-proof,  by  a  process  of  stiffening  with  elastic 
gums,  before  they  are  dyed,  and  will  be  found  the  most 
elegant  Beaver  Hats  that  have  ever  been  offered  to  the 
Public.  Thev  are  sanctioned  by  the  King's  Royal  Letters 
Patent,  granted  to  ROBERT  FRANKS  A:  Co.  Manufac- 
turers and  Patentees,  and  Sold  at  11*.  and  44s.,  at  140, 
Kegeiit-strect ;  02,  Redeross-strect,  London  ;  6,  St.  Andrew- 
street,  Edinburgh;  and  07,  Rue  Richelieu,  Paris. 


MILLINERY,  DRESSES,  AND  CORSETS. 
T  ADIES,  desiring  Novelties  in  good  taste,  are 

-"-^  iuvited  to  visit  the  Establishment,  2*0,  Regent  street, 
where  they  will  find  every  Article  at  a  low  price,  aud 
made  of  the  best  materials. 

French  and  Enoli^h  Cossets,  of  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence, at  vrky  low  prices. 

Ladies  who  may  address  Mrs.  All&op,  from  the  CoonCry 
or  the  Colonies,  may  rely  upon  having  full  justice  <k>ae 
to  their  Commissions. 

To  those  Ladies  who  have  not  yet  visited  the  Establish- 
ment it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state,  that  it*  reputa- 
tion rests  upon  its  character  tor  good  taste,  very  moderate 
charges,  and  the  honourable  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  ii  is 
conducted. 

No.  2*0,  Regent  Street,  Three  Doors  from  Ovfbrsl 
Street". 

Printed  for,  and  published  by,  the  Association  of 
Hie  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  Uie  Industrious 
Classes  fir  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Grays-Inn  Road,  King's  Cross,  Xcw  Road*  2*u6- 
Us/ted  also  by  Strange,  Paternoster' Row  ;  Berger,  £Io- 
lytveU  Street ;  Richardson,  Holborn;  and  Pxtrkiss, 
lfardour  Street ;    and  may  be'  had  of  all  Xetosmeru 

William  Dent,  Printer!  Barton  Strcct,(Burtoa  Crescent. 
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[ONE  PENNY, 


FORMATION  OF  HUMAN   CHARACTER. 

Did  not  profound  study  of  the  nature  of  men 
furnish  us  with  a  sufficient  clue  to  their  unbelief, 
we  should  feel  surprised  that  so  many  withhold 
-their  assent  from  principles  which  are  developed 
and  confirmed  by  every-day  observation  and  expe- 
rience. The  strangest  thing  is,  that  people  are 
en  tinually  acknowledging  by  words  and  deeds 
'?  that  the  character  of  man  is  formed  for  him/' 
«nd  yet  when  placed  before  them  as  an  abstract 
principle,  they  deny  it.  We  have  taken  much 
pains  to  ascertain  their  objections  to  the  theory, 
and  find  them  to  be  these. — 1st.  That  it  would 
appear  to  reduce  men  to  the  character  of  mere 
machines.  2ndly.  That,  if  acted  upon  unreser- 
vedly, there  could  be  no  appeal  made  to  the 
individual  on  account  of  his  conduct,  and,  that 
consequently,  society  would  have  no  security  for 
the  propriety  of  his  actions. 

These  are  serious  objections  and  ought  to  be 
examined  and  refuted. 

We  have  heard  it  often  contended,  that  if  man 
is  a  mere  machine,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  con- 
side  ring  him  as  such.  This  is  an  axiom  no  one 
will  feel  inclined  to  dispute,  but  the  question  is, 
how  far  the  supposition  on  which  it  rests  is  true. 
We  conceive,  that  so  long  as  man,  a  sentient  be. 
log,  is  acted  upon  by  the  opinions  and  influence 
of  other  sentient  beings,  he  cannot  be  considered 
as  coming  under  the  laws  of  dead  matter.  In 
the  intercourse  of  human  beings  there  is  that 
•  continual  action  and  re-action  of  one  upon  the 
ether,  which  we  look  for  in  rain  in  the  parts  of 
-  the  inanimate  machine,  except  in  the  production 
.  tf  a  continued  series  of  uniform  effects.  We  know 
.this  is  not  the  case  with  human  beings.  There* 
1s  not  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  life  of  any  indivi- 
dual, in  which  his  feelings  and  intentions  are  not 
modified  through  the  agency  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  thus  is  he  rescued  from  the  imputation  of 
being  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism.  If  we  say 
that  man  is  a  being  who  never  acts  but  under 
influences,  and  to  far  is  a  living  machine,  we  say 


truly,  but  this  is  a  conclusion  to  which  all  must 

come,  under  any  theory  whatever. 

The  principle  we  have  laid  down,  viz.  "  that 

man    forms    not  his   own  character,**    and  upon 

which  we  propose  that  a  new  system  of  society 

should  be  built,  does  not  by  any  means  deny  the 

influence  of  this  infinite  variety  and  modification  j 

on   the  contrary,   it  acknowledges   its  effects  in 

a  peculiar  manner,  and  directly  teaches  us,  that 

in  proportion  as   these   influences  are  extensive 

and  powerful,  means  should  be  taken  to  direct  and 
regulate  them. 

To  believe  that  the  character  is  formed  for  the 
individual,  does  not  by  any  means  prevent  us  from 
estimating  the  quality  of  his  actions;  it  only  gives 
us  a  clue  to  their  origin,  and  directs  us  to  the 
means  by  which  to  render  them  such  as  we  desire 
they  should  be.  Again,  even  though  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  a  child  has  had  no  share  in  creat- 
ing his  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  should  be  per. 
fectly  justified  in  expressing  to  him  our  opinion 
of  his  actions,  that  we  might  thereby  give  him  a 
motive  either  to  repeat  or  to  alter  them  accord, 
ing  as  they  were  good  or  bad.  There  is  no  in- 
consistency  with  our  first  principle  in  this  mode 
of  aetiog,  because  the  feeling  of  approval  or 
disapproval,  is  equally  excited  within  us,  whether 
the  child  or  individual  has,  or  has  not  originated 
his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  If  he,  through  a 
complication  of  influences  has  been  forced  to  act 
in  such  and  such  a  manner,  we  in  the  same  jvay 
are  compelled  to  form  a  good  or  bad  opinion  of  his 
conduct.  To  know  that  he  could  not  have  avoided 
acting  as  he  did,  cannot  alter  this  opinion  one 
way  or  other,  but  it  will  render  the  feelings  aris- 
ing from  this  opinion  more  jnst  and 'Charitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  individual  could  excose 
his  evil  conduct  either  to  himself  or  others,  on  the 
score  that  it  was  an  act  of  necessity,  because,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  he  must  by  another  act  of  neces- 
sity, suffer  the  effects  of  it  in  his  own  person. 
Supposing  that  an  opportunity  were  placed  before 
him  of  gratifying  his  immediate  feelings  at  the 
expense  of  his  future  welfare,  and  he  yielded  to 
the  gratification,  it  would  in  no  degree  diminish 
the  evil  effects  of  his  conduct  thus  entailed  upon 
him,  were  he  to  plead  that  lie  could  not  resist  it ; 
and  knowing  this,  a  motive  would  be  formed 
within  him  to  direct  his  judgment  and  influence 
his  decisions.  As  it  is  strictly  true  that  an  indi- 
vidual never  acts  bat  from  conviction  or  impulse, 
both  which  doubtless  afe  independent  of  his  will, 
what  we  have  to  do  in  order  that -he  should  choose 
aright  is,  first,  to  furnish  him  with  accurate  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  then  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  resistance  which  the  exercise  of  bis  judg- 
ment gives  to  him,  by  leading  him  while  he  is  yet 


a  child,  to  acquire  the  habit  (for  we  are  more  under 
the  dominion  of  this  power  than  is  usually  ima- 
gined) of  calculating  consequences,  and  preferring; 
a  future  permanent  benefit  to  a  tempotary  gratifi- 
cation. With  some  individuals  this  would  be  more 
difficult  than  others,  .but  with  all  it  would  have 
considerable  weight,  because  the  love  of  happiness, 
which  is  the  prime  instigator  of  our  actions,  would  9 
be  equally  consulted  and  appealed  to,  in  the  one 
case  as  the  other  j  it  would  not  be  thwarted  or 
overlooked,  as  it  too  often  is  in  our  present  system 
of  moral  discipline.  We  derive  our  highest  degree, 
of  happiness  from  two  sources,  viz.,  an  inward 
satisfaction  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  acted  rightly,  and,  the  approbation  of 
others.  Now,  as  neither  of  these  can  be  obtained 
frequently  but  through  the  exercise  of  self-denial,, 
or,  in  other  words,  resisting  primary  impulses,  the 
conviction  of  this,  combined  with  just  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  would  be  motives  holding  good 
under  any  system  or  principles,  to  guide  the  con- 
duct of  an  individual,  and  preserve  him  from  error 
and  crime.  We  are  far  from  denying  the  in» 
fluence  of  these  motives,  bnt  contend,  that  as  the 
power  of  resistance  is  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
the  judgment,  the  strength  and  correctness  of 
which  depend  upon  the  original  conformation  of 
the  mind  and  its  subsequent  cultivation,  both 
which  are  independent  of  the  will  of  the  indivi- 
dual, we  cannot  justly  blame  him,  (using  that 
word  in  its  genuine  signification)  for  a  wrong  de- 
cision, however  we  are  compelled  to  disapprove 
of  it.  The  expression  of  this  disapprobation  to 
which  we  are  prompted  both  by  interest  and  natural 
impulse,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  our  approval  o£ 
a  good  action,  constitutes  the  tribunal  of  public 
and  private  opinion,  the  power  of  which  we  in  no 
degree  call  in  question  or  invalidate.  No,  we 
say,  let  it  exist  as  free  and  powerful  as  ever ;  but 
under  the  influence  of  our  first  principle,  its  de- 
crees would  be  given  with  more  justice,  modera- 
tion, and  discretion.  Instead  of  uselessly  blaming 
an  individual  who  had  been  guilty  of  a.  crime, 
or  dereliction  of  bis  interest,  mild  measures  would 
be  taken  to  convince  him  of  the  injury  he  thereby 
inflicted  upon  himself  and  others,  or,  if  necessary, 
sufficient  coercion  would  be  used  to  prevent  hint 
repeating  it;  but  when  this  method  of  restraint 
and  future  prevention  was  put  in  practice  solely 
with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  which, 
would  of  necessity  be  the  case  under  the  principle 
which  we  advocate,  he  could  feel  only  but  moment- 
ary displeasure,  and  nil  bitterness  whatever  would 
be  extracted  from  the  minds  of  those  imposing  the 
restraint  upon  him. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  as  the  existing  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man  would  be  preserved 
the  same  as  they  are,  and  ever  have  been,  not  a 
single  motive  for  action  would  be  withdrawn,  nor 
a  particle  of  the  security  of  society  for  the  good 
conduct  of  its  members.    The  principle  that  man 
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forms  not  his  own  character,  would  simply  reetify- 
our  judgments*  modify  our.  feebogs^  an*  in  this 
way  banish  discord  and*  malevolence  from  among 
us.  Society,  it  ia  true,  would  ba  disarmed  of 
offensive  weapons,  but  there  would  be  preserved 
to  it  inriolate  the  right  of  actio;  on  the  defensive. 

For  the  reason  that  this  principle  extracts  from 
tbe  human  mind  all  anger  and  bitterness,  we 
argued  in  a  former  paper,  that  it  was  the  only 
sedative  which  now  could  be  administered  power- 
ful enough  to  calm  tbe  turbulent  spirits  of  the  age, 
and  direct  their  powers,  not  to  the  pulling  down 
of  old  institutions,  but  to  the  building  up  of  new, 
upon  the  improved  plan  which  our  increased 
knowledge  and  necessities  suggest.  We  stated^ 
also,  that  it  is  "  apathy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
violence  on  tbe  other,  which  now  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  general  amelioration  and  improvement  of 
society." 

It  is  worth  while  to  enquire  why  this  apathy 
exists,  and  what  means  are  calculated  to  remove 
it  ?  While  many  of  the  upper  classes  regard  with 
indifference  the  sufferings  and  degraded  condition 
of  the  poor  because  they  do  not  share  them,  and 
because  they  consider  that  inequality  of  rank  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  more  enlightened  and  better 
disposed ;  there  are  many  of  the  more  enlightened 
and  better  disposed  who  are  apathetic  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  because  they  consider  the  case  as 
hopeless,  and  despair  of  ever  rendering  man  a 
better  being  than  in  the  aggregate  he  is  found  to  be. 

Let  os  not  be  accused  of  recommending  political 
or  other  nostrums  when  we  revert  again  to  our 
first  principle  and  say,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is 
necessary  to  rouse  man  to  better  hopes,  and  urge 
him  forward  in  a  more*  energetic  course  of  eon- 
duct.  If  we  desire  that  an  individual  should 
possess  a  good  character,  and  become  convinced 
that  his  disposition,  idess,  and  habits  are  wholly 
fbrmed  for  him*  what  would  be  our  first  impulse? 
Instantly  to  adopt  active  measures,  to  render  all 
the  influences  surrounding  him  favorable  to  our 
object. 

Clearly  perceiving  then,  that  this  fundamental 
knowledge  is  wanting,  both  to  soothe  the  violent 
arouse  the  apathetic,  we  urge  it  upon  the  public 
with  that  earnestness,  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. Further:  an  examination  of  this  first 
principle  imperceptibly  leads  to  sneb  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  human  affairs,  as  to  exhibit  in 
their  true  colors  the  relative  parts  of  society; 
shewing  that  such  gross  injustice  is  practised 
towards  all  parties,  as  to  exeite  in  individuals  the 
strongest  desire  to  rectify  the  false  position  of  tbe 
rich  and  the  poor. 

To  both  classes,  therefore,  we  strenuously  recom- 
mend the  consideration  of  tbe  principle,  because, 
while  it  serves  as  a  key  to  the  present  character 
which  each  possesses,  its  consequences  will  teach 
them  how  to  in nance  equally  their  dignity,  virtue, 
and  happiness. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 
Tbe  results  of  the  working  of  tho  present  sys- 
tem, loomo,  large  in  the  amount  of  the  debt  of  tbe 
Nation.  Every  thing  national,  except  the  debt, 
k  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  King.  It  is  com- 
puled  that  the  sum  of  this  debt  considerably  ex- 
ceeds one  dollar  per  minute,  ever  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  reckon  :ng  the  data  as  given  in 
the  bible,  and  the  dollar  at  5s.  sterling.  We  may 
well  "  stagger1*  tmder  tbe  load!  Fifteen  pounds 
an  hour,  day  and  night,  since  Adam  and  Eve  were 
in  Paradise. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 
A  great  press  of  matter,  very  important  this 
moment,  compels  us  to  publish  a  Supplementary 
Number  this  week.  Our  regular  Number  is  com. 
plete,  however,  in  itself;  and  therefore  no  possible 
inconvenience  can  arise  to  any  of  our  numerous 
subscribers, 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  T.'s  communication  oa  ""Troth*"  is  received, 
and  will  be  taboo  into  immediate  consideration. 

**■  Invocation  to  Fame"  is  come  to  hand. 

M  Robinson  Crusoe,  juar."  is  informed,  that  we 
shall  bo  very  happy  to  hear  from  him  in  bin 
solitude* 

Mr.  Hioksoa's  Letter  in>  our  next. 


THE  CRISIS 


IlfSJITTJTIOir  OF  TBI,  UHWUttOUS  CLASSES. 
LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  26. 

Now  when  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
the  subversion  and  downfall  of  the  established 
church  are  loudly  called  for  by  many;  as  the  only 
measures  to  effect  a  beneficial  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances and  moral  character  of  the  people 
of  all  nations  in  the  world,  we  lay  before 
them  the  condition  of  the  people  of  New  York — 
the  first  city  of  the  first  republic  in  the  world ;  a 
republic  which  has  had  all  the  advantages  of  the 
experience  of  all  past  ages  in  its  formation,  which 
has  no  State  religion,  and  which  is  now  uniformly 
pointed  to,  as  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom, 
and  the  seat  of  human  happiness.  We  add,  that 
no  modification  of  the  existing  system  can  make 
man  either  moral,  intelligent,  or  happy. 
NEW  YORK. 

'      MORALS   OF   A   CHRISTIAN   CITT. 

"Tar*  number  of  wretched  women  who  make  a 
lining  in  oar  eity,  by  public  and  promiscuous 
prostitution,  is  (the  Report  of  the  New  York 
Magdalee  Society  tells  us*)  "  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained to  be  not  less  than  tbk  thousand." 

The  number  of  private  prostitutes  is  estimated 
at  about  ten  thoosand  abo.  Probable  total  of 
those  who  subsist  by  selling  their  embraces  for  gold 
in  this  single  city,  twbwot  thoosavd.* 

Butstrike  off  one  half,  and  let  us,  as  tbe  Report 
does  ia  its  subsequent  calculations,  speak  only  of 
the  known  public  prvsti totes.  It  is  estimated 
that tho aam  annually  expended  far  beard,  lodg- 
ing, dress,  liquors,  coach  hire,  threat*©  tickets,  &c., 
by  these  UM>00  prostitutes  themselves,  exceeds 
six  million*  of  dollar*  annually.  It  is  further  as- 
sumed, that  each  female  of  this  class  is  visited  by 
three  men  or  boys  daily,  making  aa  aggregate 
of  more  than  ten  million-  visits  a  year ;  and  that 
on  an  average  those  so  visiting  them,  expend  for 
liquors,  Itc.,  bond**  tbe  sum  paid  to  tbo  women 
themselves  as  above  estimated,  fifty  cents  during 
each  visit,  iuakingjfre  million  dollar*  to  bo  added 
to  the  actual  wages  of  prostitution;  thus-giving 
us  BLnvsN  million  of  dollars  f  as  the  aggregate 
sum  expended  for  this  vice  annually  ia  the  city 
of  New  York,  without  estimating  what  may  be 
laid  by  in  banks  and  else w  hero  by  the  women 
themselves. 

Bui  even  this  enormous  estimate  is  less  sicken, 
ing  to  the  moral  feelings,  than  tbe  almost  incredi- 
ble assertion  adduced  in  support  of  that  estimate, 
that  each  of  these  miserable  martyrs  to  tbe  vices  of 
a  polluted  age>  "  frequently,  from  Saturday  night 


*  I  need  not  repeat  that  for  the  accuracy  of  this 
and  all  tho  subsequent  details,  Arthur  Tappan  and 
his  fellow  members  are  alone  responsible.  I  take 
the  data,  or  assumed  data,  as  furnished  by  them. 
(This  Arthur  Tappan  is  the  Wilberforce  of  Ame- 
rica, and  his  coadjutors  are  men  of  high  character 
and  moral  worth.  (Ed.  of  the  Crisis.) 

t  A  sum  equal,  if  I  recollect  right,  to  tho  total 
annual  expenditure  of  oar  general  government. 


to  Monday  morning,  receives  fifteen  to  twenty. 
five  man  ;  obtaining  as  her  reward,  from-  thirty  ton 
fifty  dollars."  ; 

1  hesitate  even  to  transcribe  so  hideous  am  evi~ 
denoo  of  the  ufter  abasement  and  slkrisb  degrada- 
tion of  this  unhappy  port ion*«£ our  species ;  but  it 
seems  a  necessary,  (and  alas  f  a  far  too  satisfac- 
tory) explanation  of  the  estimate,  that  the  life  of 
those  who  early  commence  this  miserable  career, 
does  not,  on  the  average  endure-  more  ftftn  from 
three-  to  Jive  year*,  from  the  date  of  subn'  corn- 
Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  reflect  what  it. 
is,  wo  bare  just  read.  The  population  of  New*  . 
York,  by  the  census  lately  completed,  is  203,000 
persons-;  say  100,000  males,  and  100,000  females. 
The  number  of  adult  males  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  55  who  alone  can  be  supposed  to  be  regu- 
lar frequenters  of  brothels,  must  be  estimated  at 
less  than:  two  thiedoof  tbe  whole,  say  60,000 :  and 
tbe  number  of  marriageable  females  at  about  tbe 
same.  Hence  (according  to  the  Report)  we  have 
tbe  following  startling  conclusions. 

One  out  of  every  three  of  the  marriageable  fe-w 
males  of  New  York  at  this  moment  receives  tfeer 
wages  of  prostitution.  One  out  of  every  six  is  an 
abandoned,  promiscuous  prostitute.  For  them -is* 
expended  by  those  who  visit  them  thirty  thousand 
dollar*  daily  - 

But  tbe  condition  of  morals  among  the  men  ia 
eveo  more  incredible  than  this.  Ten  millions  of 
visits  are  estimated  to  be  paid  to  prostitutes  yearly,, 
by  the  sixty  thousand  male  adults,  as  above  esti- 
mated-i  Supposing,  then,  every  one  of  these  adults, 
married  or  single,  to  be  in  the  regular  habit  of 
visiting  brothels,  each  would  make  yearly  upwards, 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  such  visits;  thai  is* 
more  than  three  per  week.  If  only  one  half  are 
supposed  thus  to  degrade  themselves,  these,  to 
make  up  the  estimated  total,  must  be  imagined  to 
seek  the  company  of  a  public  prostitute  every  night 
of  their  live*!  If,  as  is  alone  even  supposea Die,  . 
tbo  truth  lie  between  these  two,  then  more  thorn 
one  half  our  adult  male  population,  married  and 
unmarried,  must  be  believed  to  visit,  more  than 
three  times  a  week,  these  haunts  of  vice,  disease*. 
and, brutal  sensuality,  § 

I  profess  myself  utterly  unable  to  believe  in  so 
vile  and  overwhelming  a  degree  of  mercenary 
licentiousness  !  Could  I  conceive  it  real,  I  wonle> 
instinctively  shrink  from  the.  company  of  my  feU 
low-citizens,  and  seek  some  other  less  polluted 
spot,  where  I  could  imagine  the  majority,  at  least, 
of  these  who  surrounded  me,  less  of  sordid  and 
sensual  animals  than  they  are  here  pourt rayed.  If 
there  be  one  sullying  vice,  one  defiling  abomina- 
tion, that  curses  the  body  with  the  vilest  diseases, 
and  steeps  tbe  very  soul  ia  the  dregs,  at  abjccjfc, 
loathsomeness,  that  vice  is  before  us  here.  IT 
there  be  aught  that  can  erase  from  tbe  human- 
mind  every  vestige  of  its  better  nature;  that  coo 
murder  its  self-respect;  and  teach  it  to  look  upon* 
itself,  even  as  it  looks  upon  others,  as  a  thing, 
miserable,  sellsb,  brutal  and  desperately  wicked  ; 
it  is,  when  that  which,  un bought,  were  above  too 
price  of  rubies,  is  sold,  like  the  meanest  huckster's-* 
ware  in  the  common  market  to  every  passing; 
bidder.    But  what  say  I  ?    That  which  is  abevo 

the  price  of  rubies — the  free  human  aneciions 

can  become  no  article  of  commerce.  The  most 
degraded  wretch  upon  earth  cannot  seH,  tbo 
richest  sensualist  cannot  purchase  it.  Love  boo 
no  price ;  and  tbat  which  is  sold  for  love,  is  a 
foul  counterfeit,  far  too  dearly  paid  for,  even  at 
the  basest  price  that  tbe  lowest,  of  tho  tow  ever 
set  upon  it. 

Would  we  estimate  the  hydra  evils  that  spring; 
from  this    poison  source?    ret  us  call  to  mind 


t  Some  allowance  moat  be  made,  say  for  10,00f> 
to  20,000  strangera  visiting  our  city,  but  thia  will 
not  materially  affect  the  calculation. 

$  This  estimate  has  roferonoa  to  pubtio  ptostita- 
tion  alone.  The  Society  affirm  that  wo  ought  to 
take  into  tbe  estimate  10,000  more  private  proati- 
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•e*  much  of  thai  tmaqnil,  ueebtnissv*,  ceeermg 
hspoinosi  that  makes  the  earth  worth  living  on,  is 
mad  (and  found  alone)  in  the  endearing  ties,  in 
the  gentle  yet  dignified  blandishments  of  domestic 
affection  :  and  then  let  us  remember  bow  merce- 
nary indulgence  dries  up,  even  at  its  very  source, 
these  springs  of  genuine  enjoyment :  exhausting 
cur  Bodily  powers ;  blunting  our  moral  seme ; 
lay,  sealing  our  very  perceptions*  of  virtue  and 
Itottieess,  until  every  native  grace  and  simple 
pleasure)  palls*  oe  our  diseased  nerves,  and  disgusts 
stunusu  at  sensibilities. 

And  thms  is  thu  alnugh  of  listless,  misery,  into 
which*  if  Arthur  Tappan  and  bin  associates  speak 
"'""'- >  than  one  half  of  our  adult  population 


are  habitually,  are  daily,  almost  hourly,  plunging : 
Sudl  we  suppose  the  gloomy  picture  faithful? 
What  a  satire  on  modern  Christianity  does  it  con . 
Iain!  She  rules  throughout  the  land;  at  every 
street  corner  are  her  churches;  on  every  first  day 
ef  the  week  has  she  the  ears  of  our  fellow  citizens ; 
her  precepts  are  urged  by  all  the  authority  of 
wealth,  worldly  honours,  and  reverence,  and  her 
lomaiunds  enforced,  even  as  direct  emanations 
Asm  besrven ;  every  bouse  is  open  to  her  ministers, 
md  sins— t  every  school  subjected  to  her  oaasrol. 
"  Wo  have  given/*  an  Jcrr asses  expressed  it "  to 
the  hiesopeents  of  our  particular  superstition 
slated  nod  privileged  dafrs  to  collect  and  catechise 
as,  opportunities  of  delivering  their  oracles  to  the 
people  en  masse,  and  moulding  their  minds  as  wax 
in  the  hollow  of  their  hands." 
^  And  to  what  have  they  moulded  them,  in  our 
eky?  Let  the  leader  of  Presbyterian  Christianity 
shsseif,  and  his  co-members  of  the  Magdalen  com. 
■tfttee,  reply ! 

Lai  me  not  be  accused  of  unfairness.  I  ascribe 
set  these  views  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity. 
Tat  New  Testament  does  not  recommend  prostitu- 
tion. Bat  that  is  not  enough,  its  influence 
ought  to  prevent  it.  What  I  •  do  hold  to  be  un- 
deniably proved,  is,  that  religion  is  not  sufficient 
to  produce  virtue  j  nay,  even  to  save  from  the 
extreme  of  vice.  Christianity  has  had  a  fair  trial, 
tot  eighteen  hundred  years  past;  she  has  bad 
every  earthly  advantage  on  her  side ;  opportunity, 
wealth,  popularity,  power,  veneration,  all  in  aid 
of  her  ghostly  decrees.  Has  she  reformed  the 
world? 

I  shall  be  told  that  those  who  indulge  in  these 
excesses  nre  not  genuine  Christians.  1  say  not 
that  they  ace ;  but  I  say  that  a  God-sent  religion 
sugnttD  have  made  them  so.  That  U  hat  not,  is 
set  vtrj  proof  of its  inefficiency.  They  have  lived 
hi  a  Christian  country,  under  Christian  influence  ; 
have  been  catechised;  have  been  prayed-  for; 
have  been  threatened  with  hell,  aud  coaxed  with 
heaven :  and  yet  (as  the  very  Magdalen  reporters 
thessselve*  express  it)  u  amidst  the  blase  of  gospel 
light  with  whteJr  our  city  is  favoured,  it  presents 
hut  a  portrait  of  metal  death." 

That  which  leaves  in  darkness  is  not  light  5  and 
met  which  suffers  to  remain  in  vice  is  not  virtue. 
to  said  EKphaz  to  Job,  so  say  I  to  the  orthodox 
frssMT  of  the  Magdalen  Report :  **  Out  of  thine 
own  mouth  do  1  condemn  thee."— tfeat  York  Free 
J&unuVer. 

We  leave  these  facts  and  these  observations,  to 
sad  their  owe  weight  on  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
(EiofCntaia.) 


are  addressed,  fin  they  use  Anns  one  of  their  own 
order  in  society,  would  give  them  the  attention 
which  they  so  well  deserve. 


we  desire  ia.no  especial  manner  to  call  the  at- 
tention; of  the- most  intelligent  part  of  the  popula- 
tion to  the  first,  of  a  series  of  letters,  all  now  in 
ear  possession,  addressed  to  Earl  Grey,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  Viscount  Melbourne.  It  will  be 
asfln  perceived  by  our  readers,  that  the  writer  has 
token  a  fair,  full,  and  enlarged  view  of  the  subjects 
which  he  huAWJMisftekeiJ  toplace  before  the  public; 
and  we  wish  thai  the  parties  to  whom  the  letters 


NEWS. 
"  Any  news  V9  is  the  first  question  which  is  now 
generally  put  by  one  man  to  another.  When 
this  question  is  put  to  us,  we  always  say  "  none" 
There  is  nothing  new  except  "Our  System  of 
Society,"  and  it  is  absolutely  in  vain  that  you 
search  the  numerous  public  prints  of  the  day  for 
any  thing  new.  No,  not  amidst  the  great  and 
abundant  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  such 
quick  succession,  as  to  abate  surprise,  and  cool 
expectation;  and  which  changes  might  sometimes 
induce  us  to  believe  that  we  did  not  occupy  the 
same  region  as  our  forefathers,  if  the  stability  of 
the  material  world  did  not  form  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  fluctuations  of  those  of  the  political 
and  moral  world.  But  what  is  there  amongst  all 
these  changes  which  is  new  ?  Is  the  resigna- 
tion of  ministers  a  thing  never  heard  of  before  ? 
Is  the  triumph  of  one  political  action  over  an- 
other a  new  thing?  Is  the  downfal  of  indi- 
vidual popularity,  gained  without  merit,  and  lost 
without  crime,  a  novel  circumstance?  Are  the 
intrigues  and  influence  of  women,  often  the  mam- 
spring  in  the  state  machine  concealed  by  the 
wheels  which  they  put  in  motion,  new  things  ? 
Are  the  degradation  and  hatred  of  Bishops,  things 
unprecedented?  Or,  has  a  wish  for  a  republic 
never  been  expressed  before?  In  Cromweirs 
time  much  more  was  accomplished  than  is  even 
proposed  to  be  done  in  the  present  crisis.  There 
was  then  a  republic,  or  something  very  much  like 
it,  enthroned  on  the  ruins  of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  episcopacy.  The  answer  then  to  the  question 
"Any  News  V  must  be  "now  e."  Human  nature 
is  yet  going  round  and  round  in  the  same  circles, 
the  ground  has  become  hard  and  painful  under 
her  feet,  her  head  is  sick  and  her  heart  is  feint, 
and  like  animals  which  toil  coatmualfy  in  the 
same  circle,  she  has  become  blind ;  and  while 
she  continues  to  traverse  the  same  course  her 
blindness  will  not  be  found  an  impediment  to 
her— as  the  mill  horse  which  works  continually 
,  in  a  circle,  can  labour  with  equal  efficiency  when 
he  has  lost  his  sight  as  when  he  possessed  it.  But 
who  that  has  eyes  to  see,  a  head  to  think,  and  a 
heart  to  feel,  but  must  pity  her?  The  public 
press  rather  resembles  the  driver  of  the.  horse  in 
the  mil,  and  is  employed  in  lashing  her  round 
the  same  old  miserable  beaten,  tmck  with  an  in- 
creasingly heavy  load  upon:  her  shoulders.  And 
what  else  can  the  public  press  do?  In  all  the 
plenitude  of  its  resources,  and.  the  splendour  of 
its  talents  it  has  nothing  fresh;  and  its  leading 
articles  somewhat  resemble  the  sermons  of  some 
of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  who,  when 
they  have  finished  the  batch,  turn  it  upside  down, 
and  go  through  them  again  1  Accurate  statement 
of  facts  in  the  papers  is  valuable,  because  it  is  by 
facts  that  the  system  of  society  m  which  the  press 
works,  and  on  the  decomposition  of  which  it 
fattens,  is  shewn  to  be  fundamentally  bad — while 
it  is  by  facts  that  our  system  is  demonstrated  to 
be  true,  and  sound,  and  good.  But  it  is  not  by 
the  facts  they  state,  which  are  the  symptoms  of 
the  disorders  of  society,  that  society  is  to  be 
cured ;  but  by  some  new  original  arrangements 
which  will  be  searched  for  in  vain  in  their  pages, 
though  edited  with  great  ability,  unwearied  in- 
dustry, and  immense  expense.  Those  new  and 
original  arrangements  at  present,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  are  only  to  be  found  in  our  pages,  and,  like 
other  original  measures,  they  may  be  matters  of 
surprise  till  they  become  matters  of  admiration. — 
mm   that  began  whit   banter   may  end  with 


worship.  The  outlines  of  these  sound,  new,  and 
original  arrangements,  we  have  given  at  the 
earnest  request  of  many  friends,  kin  a  Supplement* 
tary  Number.  X.  V ►  Z. 

Institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
May  22, 1892. 


Praying  to  Man  to  bb  allowed  to  prat 
to  Goo  \ — What  a  palpable  contradiction  to  com* 
men  sense-r-end  only  one  amongst  a  nussher,  to  be 
found  in  the  present  system  of  society,  is  the  fob* 
lowing  fact : — ♦'  Not  very  loog  since,  at  Easter* 
ball,  a  number  of  members  of  the  church  of 
England  met,  and  agreed  to  a  petition,  praying 
that  gentlemen  aad  others,  in  country  or  town,  at- 
a  distance  from  their  church,  or  in  other  circum- 
stances, be  allowed  to  convene  their  tenant!  and 
servants,  and  the  wayfarer,  to  religious  worship- 
in  their  houses,  and  that  church  prayers  might  be 
read  in  houses  where  there  was  no  evening  lec- 
ture in  the  churches.  Sir  G.  Noel  had  paid  a  fine  , 
of  £20  for  thus  collecting  his  serraats  and  others 
to  prayer." 

Fr«b  Will,  and  Necessity—Smart  Ret-lt.— 
Not  a  very  long  time  ago,  there  was  a  debase  - 
amongst  the  students  iu  Divinity,  at  a  dissenting 
college  ia  London,  "  Whether  necessity  or  free 
will  controuled  snd  directed  human  actions?'9 
One  of  the  students  who  had  been  amongst  the 
Wealeyan's,  who  are  the  advocates  of  free  will^. 
and  who  was  not  quite  purged  of  this  old  leaven, 
in  reply  to  one  of  the  advocates  of  necessity, 
amongst  other  things  said  "  that  such  was  the 
flimsiness  of  the  web,  which  the  last  speaker  had 
wove,  that  if  a  fly  were  to  get  into  it,  he  would 
rend  it  to  pieces."  The  other  immediately  re. 
torted  "  that  if  the  gaudy  fly  of  free  will,  which 
the  last  speaker  had  just  painted  and  set  on  its 
wings,  should  get  iato  this  web  of  necessity,  it 
would  find  the  spider  of  truth  in  it,  which  would 
sally  out^  suck  its  blood,  devour  its  flesh,  and  nick 
its  bones.'*  This  reply  was  received  with  three 
distinct  rounds  of  approbation.  The  majority  of 
the  students  being  thinking  men,  were  all  on  the. 
side  of  necessity.  Let  all  the  advocates  of  free- 
will beware  of  this  spider. 

LETTER^No,  I. 

To  Earl  Gret,  Lord  Brougham,  and 
Viscount  Melbourne. 

My  Lords, 

I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  an  association 
which  has  been  lately  established  in.the  metropolis,- 
the  object  of  which  is  of  the  most  benevolent; 
nature,  and,  if  its  principles  be  correct,  of  fee? 
utmost  importance  to  society  at  large.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  "  an  association  for  rcmovlno* 

THE  CAUSES    OF  IGNORANCE    AND    POVERTY    BY- 
EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT." 

How  far  the  means  are  calculated  to  proossce 
an  end  so  desirable,  may  possibly  admit  of  doubt.. 
But  if  we  reflect  upon  the  wonderful  results -that 
have  lately  proceeded  from  the  ingenuity  of  many 
the  extent  to  which  scientific  knowledge  has  ad- 
vanced, the  discovery  of  gas,  aad  the  application 
of  steam,  we  shall  in  some  degsse  he  prepared  for 
a  similar  progress  in  the  science  of  morals.  a  It 
would  be  dishonourable  to  mankind,  if  the  regions 
of  the  material  globe,  the  earth,  and  stars  should 
be  so  prodigiously  developed  and  illustrated  in 
our  age,  and  yet  the  boundaries  of  the  intellec- 
tual globe  should  be  confined  to  the  narrow  dis- 
coveries of  the  ancients.*"  Hiese  reflections  ought 
at  all  events  to  render  us  diffident,  and  will,  I  am 
sure,  induce  your  lordships  to  investigate  a  sys- 
tem before  you  reject  it  as  visionary. 

•  Aph.  84, 2nd  part  of  Novum  Organum,  as  trans- 
lated by  Wood,  and  published  in  the  14th  vol.  of 
Mr.  Montague's  collection  of  Lord  Bacon's  Works, 
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It  were  needless  to  remind  your  lordships  that 
until  the  introduction  of  the  inductive  system,  the 
philosophical  world,  was  a  world  of  ignorance, 
sophistry,  and  error.    Still  less  need  I-  remind  you 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  human  discoveries  since 
that  time.    But  the  immediate  effect  of  this  new 
mode  of  reasoning  is  eloquently  described  in  a 
popular  work,  adapted  to  all  capacities,  by  a  man 
of  original  talent  and  profound  research,  that  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  it.    "  An 
immense  impulse  was  now  given  to  science,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  genius  of  mankind,  long  pent 
up,  had  at  length  rushed  eagerly  upon  nature,  and 
commenced  with  one  accord  the  great  work  of 
turning  up  her  hitherto  unbroken  soil,  and  ex- 
posing the  treasures  so  long  concealed.t"    This 
author  has  also  described  the  state  of  philosophy 
among  the  ancients.    The  fatal  error  ot  their  sys- 
tem was,  that  they  preferred  theory  to  practice,  or, 
as  Mr.^Herschel  very  justly  describes  their  conduct, 
"  they  renounced  the  modest  character  of  learners, 
and  erected  themselves  into  teachers.}*'    Having 
assumed  certain  arbitrary  principles,  which  had  no 
other  foundation  than  in  their  own  imaginations, 
they  invented    a  code  of  laws  to  which  they 
thought  all  nature  subjected.   "  Thus,  for  instance, 
having  settled  in  their  own  minds,  that  a  circle  is 
the  most  perfect  of  figures,  they  concluded,  of 
course,  that  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
must  be  performed  in  complete  circles, ;  and  when 
the  plainest  observation  demonstrated  the  contrary, 
instead  of  doubting  the  principle,  they  saw  no 
better  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  than  by 
having  recourse  to  endless  combinations  of  circu- 
lar motions  to  preserve  their  ideal  perfection^" 
At  length  a  mighty  genius  arose,  who,  observing 
that  t)*e  "  subtlety  of  nature  is  for  beyond  that  of 
sens$$-  or  of  the  understanding,"  laid  down  the 
lowing  rule  by  which  to  direct  all  future  in- 
vestigations : — "  Man  as  the  minister  and  inter- 
preter of  nature,  does  and  understands  as  much, 
as  his  observations  on  the  order  of  nature,  either 
with  regard  to  things,  or  the  mind,  permit  him, 
and  neither  knows  nor  is  capable  of  more-H"    No 
sooner  was  the  Novum  Organum  perused  and  com- 
prehended, than  the  learned  availed  themselves  of 
the  new  light  it  threw  upon    science,  and  had 
politicians  followed  their  example,  had  they  also 
investigated  facts  and  rejected  theory,  their  ex- 
ertions would  have  been    crowned  with  equal 
success. 

'  The  leading  principle  upon  which  all  govern- 
ments have  hitherto  been  conducted  is,  that  man 
is  a  free  agent,  that  he  forms  his  own  character ; 
and  that  he  is,  therefore,  deserving  of  praise  or 
blame,  reward  or  punishment,  in  proportion  as  his 
actions  are  good  or  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
promoters  of  the  Association  to  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  directing  your  lordships'  attention, 
maintain  that  this  position  is  a  merely  arbitrary 
assumption,  similar  to  that  of  the  ancients  respects 
ing  a  circle  being  the  most  perfect  of  figures,  that 
it  is  founded  in  ignorance,  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  productive  of  the  greatest  mis- 
chief. It  will  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  if  then- 
system  be  erroneous,  its  refutation  will  not  be 
difficult.  For  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  yet 
upon  facts  alone  do  they  rest  the  defence  of  their 
doctrines.  I  have  the  nonour  to  be  my  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  most  obedient, 

Humble  Servant, 
PHILANTHROPOS. 
.London,  24th  May,  1832. 

(Letter — No.  II.  in  our  next.) 


PARENTAL  AFFECTION. 

Parental  affection,  resembles  the  river  Derwent, 
which  rises  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire;  which 
river  being  full  of  warm  springs,  is  frozen  last  of 
auy  stream  in  England,  and,  thawed  first.  Such 
is  parental  affection ;  the  lost  to  be  checked  by 
the  misconduct  of  a  child  :  the  first  to  be  moved  by 
its  penitence. 

FILIAL  AFFECTION.      "~*       ~" 
The  affection  of  a  child  to  its  parent  "  is  sweeter 
than  the  incense  of  Persia  offered  to  the  sun;  yea 
sweeter  than  odours,  wafted  over  a  field  of  Ara- 
bian spices  by  the  western  gales*." 


Cheap  Living. — The  following  communication 
will  shew,  with  what  comparative  little  expense 
human  nature  may  be  sustained : — "  A  gentleman 
who  has  just  arrived  from  France,  states  that, 
near  Brest,  a  good  cottage,  for  a  small  family, 
consisting  of  several  rooms,  and  a  garden,  cau  be 
rented  for  100  livres,  or  it.  3s.  4d.  British,  per 
annum;  a  couple  of  fowls  and  ducks  may  be 
bought  at  6d.;  good  beef,  2§d. ;  veal  l§d.;  and 
bread,  l§d.  per  lb. ;  eggs,  l£d.  per  dozen  j  com- 
mon wine,  white  and  red,  25s.  per  hogshead ; 
and  every  other  article  at  proportionate  low 
prices. 


t  See  a  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of 
ifatural  Philosophy,  by  Herschel.    (106.) 
X  Discourse  on  National  Phi.    (9T.) 

!  Second  part  of  Novum  Organum.    Apb.  10. 
Second  part  of  Novum  Organum.    Aph.  1. 


Wholesale  Continental  Incendiarism. — 
In  what  an  alarming  and  precarious  state  does  the 
following  statement  shew  some  of  the  leading 
states  in  civilized  and  Christian  Europe,  to  be  at 
this  truly  critical  period: — •'  A  dreadful  system 
of  incendiarism  has  lately  commenced  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany.  In  various  provinces  of 
France,  many  woods  of  several  hundred  acres 
each,  numerous  farm  buildings,  and  several  entire 
villages,  and  considerable  parts  of  country  towns 
have  been  entirely  consumed.  In  the  Belgian 
province  of  Namur,  several  large  farms  and  ex- 
tensive woods,  and  a  whole  village  and  church 
have  been  burnt.  The  diabolical  incendiaries, 
who  are  all  considered  to  be  actuated  by  political 
motives,  or  to  be  the  tools  of  some  revolutionary 
party,  are  also  ravaging  the  country  in  the  Duchy 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt.'*  Here  are  men  in  the 
present  unnatural  state  of  things,  destroying 
property  5  while  there  are  others  pining  and  pe- 
rishing for  lock  of  it. 


A  WORD  TO  ORTHODOX   CHRISTIAN 
PARENTS,    ON    NATURAL 
DEPRAVITY. 
My  Friends, 

Natural  depravity,  is  a  leading  fundamental 
article  in  the  professed  creed  of  all  orthodox  chris- 
tians. That  "  children  are  born  in  sin,  and 
brought  forth  in  iniquity/'  is  the  avowed  belief 
of  all  orthodox  Christian  parents.  Depravity  ac- 
cording to  them,  is  not  what  children  acquire; 
but  what  they  inherit,  it  is  not  an  evil  into  which 
they  fall ;  but  one  in  which  they  are  bom.  It  is 
mixed  up  with  the  very  first  elements  of  their 
existence.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  persons 
sincerely  holding  such  an  article  of  faith,  should 
ever  become  parents  at  all ;  for  what  is  entering 
into  such  a  relationship,  but  to  become  propaga- 
tors of  evil,  and  doers  of  mischief?  And  yet  we 
see  that  orthodox  persons,  become  fathers  and 
mothers  as  early,  in  as  great  numbers,  and  with 
the  same  thoughtlessness  as  the  heterodox.  Yea, 
judging  charitably,  which  we  always  wish  to  do, 
we  must  suppose  that,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  parents  of  this  country  are  orthodox  parents ; 
that  is,  sincere  believers  in  the  innate  depravity  of 
their  oflspring.  But  how  can  this  be?  Their 
creed  and  conduct  are  in  diametrical  opposition  to 
each  other.  The  solution  is  easy ;  their  conduct 
is,  in  this  particular,  perfectly  natural,  necessary, 
and  good ;  their  creed,  in  this  case,  is  perfectly 
artificial,  erroneous,  and  evil;  and  nature  and 
truth  triumph  over  art  and  falsehood.  To  be 
consistent,  and  consistency  is  the  only  test  of 
sincerity,  they  must  either  renounce  their  creed, 


or  change  their  conduct ;  their  conduct  is  natural 
and  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  the  species'; 
their  creed  is  inconsistent  with  nature  and  truth, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  given  up.  If  it  should  be 
said,  that  their  children  thus  radically  depraved^ 
may  radically  be  regenerated,  this  statement  leav- 
ing their  radical  depravity  acknowledged  as  matter, 
of  fact,  and  their  regeneration  hypothetical,  makes 
all  orthodox  Christian  parents  speculators ;  and, 
as  according  to  their  own  creed,  eternal  conse- 
quences hereafter  are  inseparably  connected  with 
moral  character  here,  they  are  the  most  tremen- 
dous.speculators  we  have  ever  heard  of;  for  their 
speculations  do  not  terminate  with  time,  but  ex- 
tend through  eternity !  In  what  mazes,  perplexi- 
ties, and  labyrinths,  mankind  get  involved,  when 
they  depart  from  the  truth ;  their  errors  multiply 
at  every  step,  and  at  last,  in  some  happy  instances, 
work  their  own  antidote.  From  such  a  false  and 
melancholy  view  of  the  nature  we  wear,  as  an 
erroneous,  sour,  and  severe  orthodoxy  presents* 
we  gladly  turn  to  the  truth,  the  pleasing  refresh- 
ing truth — that  human  nature  is  inherently  good  ; 
and  that  all  the  evils  which  it  develops,  are  only 
the  necessary  results  of  the  vicious  circumstances 
by  which  that  nature,  radically  good,  is  surround- 
ed from  birth.  We  are  toiling  to  effect  this 
change  of  circumstances,  which  we  are  confident 
will  produce  a  change  of  character ;  and  we  ear- 
nestly and  respectfully  solicit  all  the  friends  of 
humanity  to  rally  around  our  standard,  to  lend  us 
their  united  help,  that  we  may  try  the  experiment, 
and  realize  what  no  kind  of  religion  has  yet  been 
able  to  realize,  the  making  men  virtuous,  pros- 
perous, and  happy. 

Your's  truly, 

Richmond  Hilll,  A  PARENT. 

20th  May,  1832. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.     ~~ ~ 

THE  FOURTH  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL  of 
the  ASSOCIATION  of  the  INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES,  for  diffusing  the  most  useful  knowledge 
and  creating  general  good  feeling  amongst  all  parties., 
will  be  held  at  the  INSTITUTION  for  REMOV^ 
ING  IGNORANCE  and  POVERTY,  Gray's  Inn- 
road,  on  MONDAY,  4th  June,  1838. 

ROBT.  OWEN,  Governor. 

Tickets  of  Admission,  Visitors  3s.,  and  Members 
Half-price,  may  be  had  at  the  Institution,  and  at 
280,  Regent-street;  421,  Oxford-street;  49,  Shoro- 
ditch ;  10,  Bouvene- street,  Fleet-street ;  62,  Bar- 
bican, corner  to  Red  Cross-street;  57,  Regent- 
street;  37,  Marsham-street,  Westminster ;  30,  Great 
Ormond'-street;  95,  Newgate-street;  Mr.  Hopkins, 
opposite  Gower-street ;  9,  Cirencester-place ;  Sy«- 
monds,  Seymour-street,  Euston-square ;  Wilmer« 
Library,  Ditto;  84,  Bermondsey-street ;  Norfolk: 
Coffee-house,  Marylebone-lane ;  16,  Cirencester- 
place,  Gray's-inn-road ;  213,  Tottenham-court-road  ; 
39,  Burton-street ;  19,  Greville-street,  Hatton-gar- 
den ;  59,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street ;  79.  Regent- 
street. 

One  Visitor's  Ticket  will  Admit  Two  Persons 
under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 


PUBLIC  LECTURE On  MONDAY 
EVENING  NEXT,  the  28th  Instant,  at  Eight 
o'Clock  in  the  Evening,  a  PUBLIC  LECTURE 
will  be  DELIVERED  in  the  AMPHION1C  CON- 
CERT ROOMS,  on  the  Fulham-road,  near  the  Toll- 
bar,  "  ON  AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SYSTEM  OF 
SOCIETY,"  Mr.  Owen's,  of  Lanark,  far  deeper 
reformed  than  Society  can  be  by  the  *•  Reform  Bill,/* 
The  Rev.  THOMAS  MACCONNELJ^ 
Lecturer. 


Printed  for,  and  Published  by,  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  King's  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Strange.  Paternoster-row;  Beroeh/ 
Holywell-street ;  Richardson,  Holborn ;  and  Pun... 
kiss,  Wardour-street ;  may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen,* 
William  Dent,  Primer,  39,  Barton-street. 
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[ONE  PENNY. 


We  have  been  much  solicited  to  give  a  general 
outline  of  the  New  System  of  Society,  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  applied  in  practice,  and  such  a  do- 
cument seems  now  necessary  for  the  readers  of 
the  Crisis.  To  satisfy  these  wishes,  we  place 
before  the  public  the  fundamental  facts,  and  the 
self-evident  deductions  from  them,  on  which  we 
propose  to  erect  an  entire  new  fabric  of  society, 
one  differing  in  all  its  parts  from  the  existing 
wretched  irrational  system,  which  affects  the  mass 
of  the  population  of  the  world  with  continued 
ignorance,  poverty,  disunion,  vice,  and  increasing 
misery.  We  submit  that  the  present  system  is^a 
compound  of  incongruities  and  folly— that  the  one 
now  proposed  to  supersede  it,  is  consistent  in  all 
its  parts  and  rational  as  a  whole.  Is  truth  con- 
sistent or  inconsistent  ? 

OUTLINE 

or  THE 

RATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  SOCIETY, 

founded  on  demonstrable  facts,  developing  the 
Constitution  and  Laws  of  Human  Nature; 

BEING  TBS  ONLY  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY 

POR   THE   EVILS    EXPERIENCED 

BY  THE 

POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD : 

Tkt  immediate  adoption  of  which  would  tranquillize 
the  present  agitated  state  of  Society,  and  relieve 
it  from  moral  and  physical  evil  by 

KBMOVING  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  PRODUCE  THEM. 

Jk  RATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  WILL  ATTEND  SOLELY 
TO  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  GOVERNED. 

It  will  ascertain  what  human  nature  is  $  what 
are  the  laws  of  its  organization,  and  of  its  exist- 
ence,  from  birth  to  death ;  what  is  necessary  for 
the  happiness  of  a  feeing  so  formed  and  matured ; 
what  are  the  best  means  by  which  to  attain  those 
requisites!  and  to  secure  them  permanently  for  all 
the  governed. 

It  will  devise  and  execute  the  arrangement,  by 
wnich  the  conditions  essential  to  human  happiness 
shall  be  folly  and  permanently  obtaioed  for  all  the 


governed  ;  and  its  laws  will  be  few,  easily  to  be 
understood  by  all  the  governed,  and  perfectly  in 
unison  with  the  laws  of  human  nature. 


WHAT   HUMAN    NATURE   IS, 

AND  THE  FACTS  FROM   WHICH  THE 
RATIONAL  SYSTEM   OF   SOCIETY   IS    DERIVED. 


1st. — That  man  is  a  compound  being,  whose  cha- 
racter is  formed  of  his  constitution  or  organization 
at  birth,  and  of  the  effects  of  external  circum- 
stances upon  it,  from  birth  to  death ;  such  original 
organization  and  external  influences  continually 
acting  and  re-acting  each  upon  the  other. 

2nd. — That  man  is  compelled  by  his  original 
constitution  to  receive  hit  feelings  and  his  convic- 
tions independent  of  his  will* 

3rd. — That  \m  feelings,  or  bis  convictions,  or 
both  of  them  united,  create  the  motive  to  action 
called  the  will,  which  stimulates  him  to  act,  and 
decides  bis  actions. 

4th.— That  the  organization  of  no  two  human 
beings  is  ever  precisely  similar  at  birth ;  nor  can 
art  subsequently  form  any  two  individuals,  from 
infancy  to  maturity,  to  be  the  same. 

5th. — That  nevertheless  the  constitution  of  every 
infant,  except  in  case  of  organic  disease,  is  capable 
of  being  formed  or  matured,  either  into  a  very 
inferior,  or  a  very  superior  being,  according  to  the 
qualities  of  the  external  circumstances  allowed  to 
influence  that  constitution  from  birth. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND   LAWS 

OP 

HUMAN  NATURE, 

OR 

MORAL  SCIENCE  OF  MAN. 


Human  Naturi  is  a  compound  of  animal 
propensities,  intellectual  faculties,  and  moral 
qualities,  or  the  germs  of  them. 


II. 

These  propensities,  faculties,  and  qualities, 
are  united  in  different  proportions  in  each  in- 
dividual. 

III. 

This  diversity  constitutes  the  original  dif- 
ference between  one  individual  and  another. 

IV. 
These  elements  of  his  nature,  and  their 
proportions,  are  made  by  a  power  unknown  to  the 
individual,  and  consequently  without  his  consent. 

V. 

Each  individual  comes  into  existence  within 

certain  external  circumstances,  which  act  upon 

his  peculiar  original  organization,  during  the  early 

period  of  his  life,  and  by  impressing  their  general 

character  upon  him,  form  his  local  and  national 

character. 

VI. 

The  influence  of  these  general  external 

circumstances  is  mollified  in  a  particular  manner, 

by  the  peculiar  organization  of  each  individual  t 

and  thus  the  distinctive  character  of  each  is  formed 

and  maintained  through  life. 

VII. 

No  infant  has  the  power  of  deciding  at 
what  period  of  time,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world  . 
be  shall  come  into  existence ;  of  what  parents  he 
shall  be  born  5  in  what  religion  be  shall  be  trained ; 
what  manners,  customs,  or  habits  shall  be  given 
to  him;  or  by  what  other  external  circumstances 
be  shall  be  surrounded  from  birth  to  death. 

VIII. 
Each  individual  is  so  organized,  thai, 
when  young,  he  may  be  made  to  receive  either 
true  ideas,  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  facts,  or 
false  notions,  derived  from  the  imagination,  and 
in  opposition  to  facts. 

IX. 

Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he 

must  necessarily  become  irrational,  when  be  is 

made  from    infancy  to  receive  as  truths   false 

notions;  and  cau  only  become  rational,  when  be 
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shall  be  made  from  infancy  to  receive  true  idea*, 
without  any  admixture  of  error. 

Each  individual  k  to  organizes!,  that  when 

ytmug,  he  may  be  trained  to  acquire  injerious 

r  habit*  only,  or  beneficial  habit*  only  ;  or  a  mix- 

'ture  of  both. 

XI. 

Eacb  individual  is  so  organized,  that  be 
must  believe  according  to  tbe  strongest  convic- 
tion that  is  made  upon  his  mind ;  which  conviction 
cannot  be  given  to  him  by  his  will,  nor  be  wifh- 

held  by  it. 

XII. 

Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he 
must  like  that  which  is  pleasant  to  him,  or  which, 
in  other  words,  produces  agreeable  sensations  in 
him;  and  dislike  that  which  is  unpleasant  to  him, 
or  which,  in  other  words,  produces  in  him  dis- 
agreeable sensations ;  and  he  cannot  know,  pre- 
vious to  experience,  what  particular  sensations 
new  objects  will  produce  on  any  one  of  his  senses. 

XTH. 
teach    Individual    is   so   organized,    that 
bis  feeilnge  and  hit  conviction*  ara  formed  gratia 
by  tbe  impressions  which  circumstances  produce 
Upon  bis  individual  organization. 

XIV. 

Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  his 
will  is  formed  for  him  by  bis  feelings  or  convic- 
tions, or  both;  and  fane  Ait  whole  character, 
pAyticaf,  mental,  and  moral,  st  formed  indepen- 
dently *fhim$e1f. 

XV. 

Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  im- 
pressions, which  at  their  commencement",  and  for  a 
limited  time,  produce  agreeable  sensations,  will, 
if  continued  without  intermission  beyond  a  certain 
period,  become  indifferent,  disagreeable,  and  ulti- 
mately painful. 

XVI. 

Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that 
when,  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity,  impres- 
sions succeed  eacb  other,  they  dissipate,  weaken, 
aad  otherwise  injure  his  physical,  mental,  or 
moral  powers,  and  diminish  his  enjoyment. 

XVII. 
Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that 
bis  highest  health,  his  greatest  progressive  im- 
provement, and  his  permanent  happiness,  depend 
upon  the  due  cultivation  of  all  his  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  faculties,  or  elements  of  his 
nature  5  upon  their  being  called  into  action  at  a 
proper  period  of  life ;  and  being  afterwards  tem- 
perately exercised,  according  to  his  strength  and 
capacity. 

XVIII. 

Each  individual  is  so  organised,  that  he 
Is  made  to  receive  what  is  commonly  called  a 
bad  character,  when  he  has  been  created  with  an 
.  unfavourable  proportion  of  the  elements  of  his 


nature;  and  bos  bean  placed  from  birth  amidst 
the  mast  unfavourable 


XIX. 

Each  iedividnal  is  so  organized,  that  be 
is  made  to  receive  a  medium  character,  when  be 
has  been  created  with  a  favourable  proportion  of 
the  elements  of  his  nature,  aad  has  been  placed 
from  birth  amidst  unfavourable  circumstances,        ' 

Or,  when  he  has  been  created  with  an  unfaveur* 
able  proportion  of  these  elements,  and  when  the 
external  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  are 
of  a  character  to  impress  bim  with  favourable  sen- 
sations only. 

Or,  when  be  has  been  created  with  a  favourable 
proportion  of  some  of  these  elements,  and  an  un. 
favourable  proportion  of  others;  and  has  been 
placed  through  life  in  varied  external  circum- 
stances, producing  some  good  and  some  evil  sensa- 
tions. This  compound  has  hitherto  been  the 
general  lot  of  mankind. 

X. 

Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he 
is  made  to  receive  a  superior  character,  when  his 
original  constitution  contains  the  best  proportion 
of  tbe  elements  of  human  nature,  and  when  the 
circumstances  which  surround  him  from  birth,  and 
through  life,  are  of  a  character  to  produce  superior 
sensations  only;  or,  in  other  words,  when  tbei 
laws,  institutions,  and  customs,  under  which  be 
lives,  are  all  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  bis  nature. 


THE  CONDITIONS   REQUISITE 

FOE 

HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 

I. 

Tbe  possession  of  a  good  organization,  phy- 
sical, mental,  and  moral. 

II. 

Tbe  power  of  procuring,  at  pleasure,  what* 
ever  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  organization  hi 
the  best  state  of  health. 

III. 
Tbe  best  education  from  infancy  to  ma* 
turity,  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
power  of  all  the  population. 

IV. 

The  inclination  and  means  of  promoting, 
continually,  the  happiness  of  our  fellow  beings. 

V. 

The  inclination  and  means  of  increasing, 
continually,  our  stock  of  knowledge. 
VI. 

The  power  of  enjoying  the  best  society; 
and  more  particularly  of  associating,  at  pleasure, 
with  those  for  whom  we  feel  the  most  regard  and 
the  greatest  affection. 

VII. 

The  means  of  travelling  at  pleasure. 


*VIII. 

Tbe  absence  of  superstition,  supernatural 
femrs,  and  the  fear  of  death. 

IX. 

The  full  liberty  of  expressing  our  thoughts 
upon  all  subjects. 

X.r 

Tbe  utmost  individual  freedom  of  action 
compatible  with  the  permanent  good  of  society.     - 

XI. 

To  have  the  character  formed  for  us  to 
express  the  truth  only  upon  all  occasions,  and  to 
have  pure  charity  for  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
conduct  of  all  mankind,  and  to  have  a  sincere  good 
wHI  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race. 

XII. 
To  reside  in  a  society  whose  laws,  insti- 
tutions,  and  arrangements,   well  organized  and 
well  governed,  shall  all  be  in  unison  with  the  laws 
of  human  nature. 


THE   SCIENCE   OF   SOCIETY, 

est 
SOCIAL  STATE  OP  MAN. 

I. 

A  knowledge  of  tbe  laws  of  human  nature 
derived  from  demonstrable  facts,  and  which  prove 
man  to  be  a  social  being. 

H. 

A  practical  knowledge  ef  tbe  best  made  ef 
producing  in  abundance,  the  most  boocBeial 
necessaries  and  comforts,  for  the  support  and  en- 
joyment of  human  life. 

in. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  tbe  best  mode  of 
distributing  these  productions,  ssostcdtmitafaeas* 
ly  for  all. 

IV. 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice, by  which  to  form  tbe  new  combination  of 
circumstances,  for  trasning  tbe  infant  to  became 
the  best  natured  human  being. 

V. 

-  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice 
by  which  to  govern  man  under  these  new  arrange* 
ments,  ain  the  best  manner,  as  a  member  of  the 
great  family  of  mankind. 

VI. 

A  knowledge  of  tbe  principles  and  prac- 
tice for  uniting  in  one  general  system,  in  their 
due  proportions,  the  five  preceding  branches  of 
the  Scibncb  op  Socibtt  ;  to  effect  and  secure,  in 
tbe  best  manner  for  all,  the  greatest  amount  of 
permanent  benefits  and  enjoyments  with  tbe 
fewest  disadvantages.    ^* 
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THE  CRISIS. 
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DUTIES  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

ARTICLES. 
I. 

That  it  is  man's  highest  duty  to  himself  and 
his  fellow-men,  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  Urate  circtmittances  which  produce  evil  to  the 
hamao  race,  and  of  those  which  produce  good  ; 
to  exert  all  hb  powers  to  remove  the  former  from 
society,  and  to  create  around  it  the  latter  only. 

II. 
That  this  invaluable  practical  knowledge 
can  be  acquired  solely  through  an  extensive  search 
after  trath,  by  an  accurate,  patient,  aud  unpre- 
judiced enquiry  into  (sets,  as  developed  by  Nature. 

III. 

That  man  can  nerer  attain  to  a  state  of 
superior  and  permanent  happiness,  until  he  shall 
be  surrounded  by  those  external  circumstances 
which  will  train  him,  from  birtb,  to  feel  pure 
charity  and  sincere  affection  towards  the  whole'  of 
of  his  species ;  to  speak  the  truth  only  on  all 
occasions,  and  to  regard  with  a  merciful  disposition 
all  that  has  life. 

IV. 

That  such  superior  principles  and  feeKags 
can  never  be  giren  to.  man  under  those  Institu- 
tion* of  Society,  which  have  been  founded  on  the 
mistaken  supposition,  that  man  forms  his  feelings 
and  convictions  by  bis  will,  and  is  therefore  re- 
sponsible for  them. 

V. 

That  under  Institutions,  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Rational  System  of  Society,  these 
superior  principles  and  dispositions  may  be  given 
to  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  without  chance  of 
failure,  except  in  ease  of  organic  disease,  and  in. 
ftueneed  only  by  the  natural  consequences  of  our 


"  X  GENERAL  CONSTITUTION    OF  GOVERNMENT, 
A  ICO 

UNIVERSAL  CODE  OF  LAWS, 

Derived  frem  Use  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Human 

Nature. 

ON  THE  LIBERTY  OF  MIND  OR  CONSCIENCE. 
I. 

All  shall  have  equal  and  full  liberty  to  ex- 
areas  the  dictates  at  their  conscience. 

II. 

No  one  shall  have  any  other  power  than 
fair  argument,  to  control  the  opinions  or  belief  of 


in. 

No  praise  or  blame,  no  merit  or  demerit, 
no  reward  or  punishment,  shall  be  awarded  for 
any  faith  whatever. 


IV. 
All  shall  have  equal  right  to  express 
their  opinion  respecting  a  First  Canst ;  and  to 
worship  it  under  any  form  or  in  any  manner  agree- 
able to  their  consciences,  not  interfering  with 
equal  rights  in  others. 


ON  THE  1RREPONSIBILITY  OF  MAN. 
V. 

No  one  shall  be  responsible  for  his  physical, 
intellectual,  or  moral  organization. 

VI. 

No  one  shall  be  responsible  for  the  sense- 
tions  made  on  his  organization  by  external  cir- 
cumstances. 

VII. 
No  one  shall  be  responsible  for  the  feel- 
ings and  convictions,  within  him,  and  which  are  to 
him  the  truth,  while  they  continue. 


ON  PROVIDING  FOR,  AND  EDUCATING  THE 
POPULATION. 

VJU. 
Every  one  shall  he  equally  provided 
through  life,  with  the  best  of  every  thing  car 
human  nature,  by  public  arrangements;  which 
arrangements  shall  give  the  best  known  direction 
to  the  industry  and  talents  of  every  individual. 

IX. 

All  shall    be  educated    from  infancy  to 
maturity,  in  the  best  manner  known  at  the  time. 


All  shall  pass  through  the  same  general 
pontine  ef  education,  domestic  teaching,  aad  em- 
ployment. 

XI. 

All  Children,  from  their  birtb,  shall  be 
under  the  especial  care  of  the  common Uy  hi  which 
they  are  born;  but  their  parents  shall  have  free 
access  to  them  at  all  times. 

XII. 

AH  the  Children  shall  be  trained  and 
educated  together  as  children  of  the  same  family ; 
and  shall  be  early  taught  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  their  Nature. 

XIII. 

Every  individual  shaH  be  encowraged  to 
express  his  feelings  and  convictions  only,— ex,  in 
other  words,  to  speak  the  truth  solely  upon  all 
occasions. 

XIV. 

Bath  aexea  shall  have  equal  education, 
rights,  privileges,  and  personal  liberty;  their 
associations  will  arise  from  the  general  sympathies 
of  their  nature,  uninfluenced  by  artificial  distinc- 


OK  TBS  OEXERAU  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  TBft 
POPULATION. 

XV. 

Under  the  Rational  System  of  Society, 
after  the  children  shall  have  been  trained  to 
acquire  new  habits  and  new  feelings,  derived  from 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  there  shall  be  no  use- 
less private  property. 

XVI. 
As  soon  as  the  members  of  these  com* 
munities  shall  have  been  educated  from  infancy  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their  nature)  trained 
to  act  in  obedience  to  them  )  and  surrounded  by 
circumstances  all  in  unison  with  them ;  there  shall 
be  no  individual  punishment  or  reward. 

XVII. 
Society  shaH  not  be  composed,  as  at 
present,  of  single  families,  but  of  communities  Or 
associations  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the 
usual  proportions,  from  three  hundred  to  two 
thousand,  as  local  circumstances  determine. 

xvin. 

As  these  new  communities  increase  in 
number,  a  union  ef  them  shall  be  formed  rot  local 
and  general  purposes,  in  tens,  hundreds,  thou- 
sands, Stc.t  according  to  the  less  or  more  extended 
objects  aad  interests  which  shall  require  their 
consideration  and  direction. 

xix. 

Each  of  these  communities  shall  possess 
around  it  land  suflseient  for  the  support,  for  ever* 
of  all  its  members,  even  when  It  sban  contain  the 
ssexintam  in  number. 

XX.  ' 
These  communities  shall  be  so  arranged, 
as  to  give  to  all  the  members  in  each  of  them,  aa 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  advantages,  and  to 
afford  the  most  easy  communication  with  each 
other. 

ON   THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THR  FOPUXATXON: 
AND   DUTIES    OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

XXI. 

Each  community  shall  be  governed  by  a 
general  council,  composed  of  ail  its  members  be* 
tween  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty -fire ;  aad 
each  departsseat  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a  committee,  formed  of  members  of 
the  general  council ;  chosen  by  the  latter,  la  the 
order  to  he  determined  upon. 

xxn. 

After  all  the  members  of  the  community 
shall  be  rendered  capable  of  taking  their  full 
share  of  the  duties  In  the  general  councfl  of 
government,  there  shall  be  no  selection  or  election 
of  any  individuals  to  oflsee. 
XXIII. 

All  the  members  at  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  who  shall  have  been  trained  from  infancy 
in  the  cexnjnanhies,  shall  he  efleisdly  celled  upon 
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to  undertake  their  fall  share  of  the  duties  of 
management ;  and  at  forty- five,  tbey  shall  be  ex. 
cuted  from  officially  performing  them. 

XXIV. 
The  duties  of  the  general  council  shall 
be,  to  govern  all  the  circumstances  within  the 
boundaries  of  its  community;  to  organize  the 
various  departments  of  production,  distribution, 
and  formation  of  character  5  to  remove  all  those 
circumstances  which  are  least  favourable  to  hap- 
piness, and  to  replace  them  with  the  best  that  can 
oe  devised  among  themselves,  or  of  which  they  can 
obtain  a  knowledge  from  other  communities;  to 
regulate  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  new 
associations,'  composed  of  the  surplus  population 
of  the  community  5  and  to  send  delegates  to  the 
circles  of  communities  to  which  they  shall  be 
attached. 

XXV.     c 

The  general  council  shall  have  full  .power 
of  government  in  all  things  appertaining  to 
ike  community  under  it$  direction ,  as  long  as  it 
shall  act  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  human  nature, 
which  shall  be  its  sole  guidance  upon  all  occasions. 

XXVI. 

All  individuals  trained,  educated,  and 
placed  In  conformity  to  the  laws  of  their  nature, 
must,  of  necessity,  at* all  times,  think  and  act 
rationally,  except  they;  shall  become  physically, 
intellectually,  or  morally  diseased  5*.  in  which  case, 
the  council  shall  remove  them'\nto  the  Hospital  for 
bodily,  mental,  or  moral  invalids,  where  they  shall 
remain  until  they  shall  be  recovered  by  the  mildest 
treatment  that  cau  effect  their  cure. 

XXVII. 
The  council,  whenever  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary, shall  call  to  its  aid  the  practical  abilities 
and  ad? ice  of  any  of  the   members  not  in  the 
council. 


:     ON  THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF   DIFFERENCES 
XXVIII. 

If  the  general  council  shall  ever  at- 
tempt' to  contravene  the  laws  of  human  nature, 
•which  is  scarcely  possible,  the  elders  of  the  com- 
inanity,  who  have  passed  the  council,  shall  call  a 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  association, 
"above  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  have  been  trained 
from  infancy  within  it.  This  meeting  shall  calmly 
and  patiently  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  genera] 
council;  and  if  a  majority  shall  determine  that  it 
has  acted,  or  attempted  to  act,  in  opfKMition  to 
these  laws,  the  general  government  shall  devolve 
upon  the  members  of  the  community  who  have 
passed  the. council,  and  who  are  under  fifty  years 
•  of  age,  united  with  those  who  have  not  entered 
the  council,  and  are  above  thirty  years  of  age. 

XXIX. 
All  other  differences,   of    every  deserip- 
,  lion,  if  indeed  it  be  possible  for  any  to  exist  in 


these  communities,  shall  be  immediately  deter- 
mined, and  amicably  adjusted  between  the  parties, 
by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  three  senior 
members  of  the  council ;  except  when  the  difference 
shall  exist  between  members  of  the  council, — when 
it  shall  be,  in  like  manner,  decided  by  the  three 
members  who  have  passed  the  council. 


CONCLUSIONS  DEDUCED  FROM  THE  FACTS,  CREEDS, 
DUTIES,  AND  PRINCIPLES;  CONSIDERED  IN 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EXCITED  AND 
UNSATISFACTORY  STATE  OF  THE  CIVILIZED 
WORLD. 

I. 

That  the  period  for  introducing  the  rational 
system  for  remodelling  the  character  of  man,  and 
for  governing  the  population  of  the  earth  in  unity, 
f»eace,  and  progressive  improvement,  and  happi- 
ness, is  near  at  -hand ;  and  that  no  human  power 
can  resist  the  change.  - 

II. 

That  the  governments  of  the  world  will 
soon  be  compelled,  in  their  own  defence,  to  adopt 
this  superior  system ;  to  prevent  their  being  in- 
volved in  factions,  anarchy,  war,  and  ruin  . 

III. 
That  this  change  will  root  up  and  utterly 
destroy  the  old  vicious  and  miserable  system  of 
ignorance  and  poverty;  individual  competition 
and  contest ;  and  of  national  wars  throughout  the 
world ;  and  introduce,  in  place  thereof,  the  rational 
System  of  Society ;  in  which  competition,  strife 
and  wars  will  cease  for  ever,  and  all  will  be 
trained,  from  infancy,  solely  to  promote  each 
other's  happiness. 

IV. 

That  this  system  can  be  best  commenced, 
by  convincing  governments  of  the  truth  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  There  must  be 
also  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  imbued 
with  its  spirit  of  genuine  charity,  affection,  and 
philanthropy,  and  instructed  in  the  best  mode  of 
applying  it  to  practice ;  they  must  likewise  possess 
patience  and  perseverance  to  overcome  all  the  ob- 
stacles which  prejudice  will  oppose  to  their  pro- 
gress ;  and,  above  all;  they  must  be  united,  have 
full  confdence  in  each  other,  and  be  directed  by 
one  heart  and  one  mind.    , 


but  under,  the  Rational  System  of  Society  now 
proposed  to  be  formed  in  accordance  with  Nature, 
all  the  circumstances  .under  human  control  will  be 
of  a  superior  and  virtuous  character. 

Under  the  existing  religions,  political,  com* 
mercial,  and  domestic  arrangements  of  Great. 
Britajn,  250  individuals  cannot  be  supported  in. 
comfort  on  a  square  mile  of  land;  while  under 
the  proposed  System,  with  much  less  labour  and. 
capital  than  are  now  employed,  500  may  be  imme- 
diately supported  in  abundance,  and  in  a  few- 
years  after  the  new  arrangements  shall  have  been 
matured,  1000, 1500,  and  probably,  without  any 
additional  new  discoveries,  2000  individuals  may 
be  so  supported  upon  every  square  mile  of  an- 
average  quality  of  soil. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  a  Rational  System. 
formed  in  accordance  with  Nature,  and  one  founded 
in  opposition  to  it. 

%•  A  Work  developing  the  whole  Science  or 
the  Rational  System  of  Society,  of  which  this 
Article  is  a  Synopsis  is  in  preparation,  due  notice 
will  be  given  of  its  publication.  The  Crisis,  a 
new  Penny  Pnper,  published  by  the  Association  to- 
remove  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  also  explains  parts 
of  the  System. 


Explanatory  Lectures  are  delivered  by  Robert 
Owe*  and  his  Disciples  on  Sunday  Mornings  at 
Eleven,  and  Erenings  at  Seven  o*  Clock  ;  and  on 
Thursday  Evening  at  Seven  o'Clock,  at  the  Insti- 
tution of,  the  Industrious  Classes,  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  King's  Cross. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  FOURTH  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL  of  th» 
ASSOCIATION  of  the  INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES,  for  diffusing  the  most  useful-  know* 
ledge  and  creating  general  good  feeling  amongst  all 
Parties,  will  be  held  at  the  INSTITUTION  for 
REMOVING  IGNORANCE  and  POVERTY, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  on  MONDAY,  4th  June,  1832. 
ROBT.  OWEN,  Governor. 

Tickets  of  Admission,  Visitors  3s.,  and  Members 
Half-price,  may  be  had  at  the  Institution,  and  at 
280,  Regent-street  j  421,  Oxford-street ;  49,  Shore- 
ditch;  10,  Bouvene-street,  Fleet-street;  62,  Bar- 
bican, corner  of  Red  Cross-street;  79,  Regent- 
street;  57,  Regent-street;  37,  Marsham-street,  West- 
minster ;  30,  Great  Ormaml-street ;  95,  Newgate- 
street;  Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite  Gower-street;  9, 
Cirencester-place ;  Symonds,  Seymour-street,  Eus- 
ton-square;  Wilmer's  Library,  Ditto ;  84,  Bermond- 
sey-street;  Norfolk  Coffee-house,  Marylebone-lane; 
16,  Chichester-place,  Gray's  Inn-road ;  213,  Totten- 
ham-court-road; 39,  Burton-street ;  19,  Greville- 
street,  Hatton-garden ;  59,  Poland-street,  Oxford- 
street. 

One  Visitor's  Ticket  will  Admit  Two  Persona 
under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

Under  the  past  andf  present  irrational  system  of 

the  world,  devised  in  opposition  to  Nature,  19  out 

of  20,  or  perhaps  more  truly  99  out  of  100,  of  the 

external  circumstances   formed  by  man  around 

9  I  society,  are  of  an  inferior  aod  vicious  character  ', 
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[ONE  PENNY, 


HOW  FAR  IS  ANY  HUMAN  BEING 

FREE  TO  ACT? 
( A  Dialogue  between  Mr.  Belcour  and  Charlotte.) 

Mr.  B.  My  dear  Charlotte,  your  manma  and  1 
bare  accepted  Mis.  Berk  ley  *s  invitation  for  to. 
mm  row*  evening. 

C.  I  am  so  delighted,  my  dear  papa,  for  I  own  I 
was  a  little  afraid  we  should  not  go;  and  do  you 
know,  papa,  Mud  a  me  le  Mode  has  just  sent  home 
my  new  dress — so  very  fortunate — well,  I  am  so 
happy,  nothing  in  the  world  would  give  me  more 
pleasure  than  an  evening  at  that  charming  Mrs. 
Berkley's. 

Mr.  B.  Charlotte,  my  love,  it  is  the  farthest 
from  my  wish  to  interfere  with  any  of  your  little 
pleasures — Mrs.B.  certainly  expects  you — 

C.  Papa! 

Mr.  B.  Why,  my  dear.  1  have  some  little  doubts 
whether  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to  accompany 
us. 

C.  Indeed,  papa!  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you 
say  so. 

Mr.  B.  My  love,  though  I  cannot  positively  soy 
it  would  be  improper,  yet,  perhaps,  you  had  better 
not  go;  1  recollect  you  were  kpeaking  to-day  of 
your  old  pensioner,  my  dear,  and  did  nut  you  say 
your  purse  was  rather  low  ? 

C.  Yes,  papa,  i  did,  but  I  don't  mind  about  the 
purse,  1  am  thinking  of  dear  Mrs  Berkley'*  party. 

Mr.  B.  I  don't  doubt  it,  my  dear,  but  1  know 
you  would  wixh  to  help  your  poor  old  man — see, 
Charlotte,  here  are  five  new  sovereigns,  now  take 
your  choice — either  Mrs.  Berkley's  party,  or  the 
live  sovereigns,  which  would  enable  you  to  do  so 
mach  for  your  old  pensioner. 

C.  Ah,  so  it  would  indeed,  papa — it  would  be 
delightful  to  go  to  Mrs.  Berkley's,  but — but — well 
papa,  I  believe  as  you  have  some  little  doubt,  I 
must  give  up  dear  Mrs.  Berkley's  party  ;  oh,  how 
I  shall  rejoice  the  heart  of  my  poor  old  nmn,  he 
shall  have  a  new  coat — thank  you,  my  dear  papa, 
I  accept  the  sovereigns. 

Mr.  B.  Now,  Charlotte,  if  I  had  offtred  you 
your  choice  between  Mrs.  B's  party  and  half  a 
crown  — 

C.  Ob,  papa,  I  should  bare  declined  the  half 
crown  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

Mr.  B.  Ah !  Charlotte,  so  it  is,  philosophers  tell 
us,  throughout  the  world  every  one  always  acts 
Jlrom  the  strongest  motive,  and  never  from  the 
weaker. 

C.  Pupa,  as  you  gave  me  my  choice,  what  does 
choice  mean,  if  I  have  not  full  power  or  free  wilt? 
I  could  have  done  just  as  1  pleased,  I  could  either 
have  gone  to  Mrs.  B's.,  or  have  accepted  the  half 
crown. 

Mr.  B.  Thr n  yon  think,  my  dear,  you  can  act 
from  the  weaker  motive. 

C  Ortainly.  if  I  am  determined, pap© — indeed  I 
begin    to    feel   inclined  to  accept  the  half  crown, 


which  you  must  acknowledge  to  be  the  weaker 
motive,  and,  in  order  to  convince  you(that  I  could 
act,  if  1  pleased,  from  the  weaker  motive — now 
would  not  that  be  a  positive  proof,  papa. 

Mr.  B.  No,  my  love — if  you  determined  to  ac- 
cept the  half  crown,  thiuk  what  motive  would 
sway  your  mind  to  that  determination — not  the 
benefit  to  your, poor  old  man,  from  so  -very  small 
a  sum,  but  another  motive,  that  of  shewing  your 
own  power,  the  strong  desire  of  victory  in  the 
argument,  and,  if  that  desire  proved  strongest  in 
your  mind  it  would  be  the  motive  that  compelled 
you  to  receive  even  so  small  a  sum  in  preference 
to  the  pleasure  nt  our  friend  Mrs.  Berkley's. 

C.  I  see  now,  papa,  that  would  become  the 
strongest  motive — yes,  I  suppose  1  should  still  be 
acting  from  the  strongest  motive,  though  this 
really  appears  very  strange.  Is  this,  papa,  what 
the  foreign  gentleman,  the  other  day  called  philo- 
sophical necessity  1 

Mr.  B.  The  same,  my  dear. 

C.  But  what  is  the  use,  papn,  of  this  doctrine, 
which  seems  to  take  away  all  our  freedom  of  ac- 
tion ?  in  short,  to  shew  ihat  we  have  co  free  will  j 
now,  the  fortigu  gentleman,  I  think,  said,  as  we 
are  responsible,  therefore  we  must  be  free  agents. 

Mr.  B.  Perhaps,  my  dear,  he  ought  first  to  have 
proved  that  we  are  what  he  called  free  agents,  and 
then  have  drawn  his  consequence  from  ihe  fact. 

C.  Well,  but  papa,  we  mu>t  be  responsible  yon 
know,  or  any  body  might  commit  any  wickedness, 
even  murder  itself. 

Mr.  B.  Do  you  think,  Chnrlutte,  that  you  should 
feel  a  desire  to  commit  murder  if  you  thought 
you  were  not  responsible?    » 

C.  My  dear  papa,  don't  imagine  such  a  thing 
for  a  moment,  I  hope  I  have  been  so  instructed 
that  such  a  thought  would  not  enter  my  mind. 

Mr.  B.  Or  steal,  Charlotte  \ 

C.  Why,  papa,  you  so  well  supply  all  my  wants, 
I  have  no  motive  for  taking  what  belongs  to  an. 
other. 

Mr.  B  Then,  Charlotte,  you  see,  persons  might 
be  so  surrounded  by  the  necessaries  and  con- 
venience* of  life,  and  their  tempers  so  regulated 
by  education,  that  they  would  neither  rob  nor 
murder,  however  much  they  might  be  convinced 
that  man  is  not  a  responsible  being. 

C.  But  if  men  were  not  deemed  accountable  to 
any  human  tribunal,  or  the  just  punishment  of 
Almighty  God,  what  dependence  could  you  have 
upon  their  conduct! 

Mr.  B.  Man's  great  desire  i*  happiness— he  is 
so  formed — such  are  the  uncontrollable  laws  of  his 
nature — thai  unless  he  be  virtuous,  by  which  / 
mean,  disposed  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  nature,  he 
cannot  be  huppy.  The  individual  whom  society, 
by  its  bad  training,  has  made  vicious,  receives 
punishment  enough  from  every  act  of  vice,  and, 
as  society  has  made  him  what  he  is,  it  were  most 
unjust  to  inflict  stripes,  fetter  and  imprison  his 


body,  still  more  deprive  him  of  tl  at  life,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have  rivalled 
that  of  Socrates,  and  may  still,  with  good  culture, 
repay  more  to  .society  than  it  has  yet  received  from 
it,  and  become  a  useful,  if  not  un  exalted  cha- 
racter ;  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  vice  carries 
with  it  its  own  punishuieut,  and  virtue  her  own 
reward. 

C.  And  do  you  think,  papa,  that  men  are  in  a 
better  situation  without  free  will? 

Mr.  B.  Certainly — the  doctrine  of  free  will  sup- 
poses that  every  man  forms  his  own  character,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  punished  if  he  do  not  form  it. 
well.  But,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  true,  that  men 
do  not  form  their  own  characters,  but  that  they  are 
formed  for  them  by  the  circumstances  of  birth, 
country,  religion,  class,  and  party,  in  which  they 
may  happen  to  be  burr,  or  placed  in  afterbirth  till 
maturity— then,  I  would  ask,  where  is  the  justice 
of  punishing  individuals  for  obeying  the  laws  of 
their  nature? — they  had  no  choice,  and  could  not 
avoid  the  control,)  of  all  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  were  surrounded ;  and,  as  to  their  being 
placed  in  these  circumstances,  you  will  observe, 
they  were  never  consulted,  yet  what  else  (allow- 
ing for  the  difference  of  original  organization)  has 
funned  the  character  virtuous  or  vicious,  now  be- 
fore you  ? 

C.  Still,  papa,  I  should  wish  to  lea  in  the  great 
benefit  this  doctrine  is  to  mankind. 

Mr.  B.  It  shows  and  proves  the  overwhelming 
power  of  circumstances  to  produce  any  character— 
whether  Hindoo,  Cannibal,  Mahometan,  Pagan, 
Christian,  Catholic,  or  Protestant — brave,  pusilla- 
nimous, rash,  cautious,  revengeful,  forbearing, 
chaste,  debauched,  the  misanthrope,  the  philan- 
thropist; it  therefore  teaches,  that  none  but  favour- 
able circumstances  should  be  placed  aiound  every 
child  that  is  born,  which  favourable  circumstances 
producing  only  good  motives,  all  would  be  trained 
to  be  wise,  virtuous,  and  happy  ;  with  such  benign 
circumstances  surroundiug  all,  there  would  be  ro 
necessity  for  bridewell*,  bouses  of  correction ,. 
penitentiaries,  jails,  fetters,  halters,,  and  the  scaf- 
fold ;  arid  if  the  governmental  of  the  world  were 
wise  euougfh  to  listen  to  that  mifcd  philanthropist 
Owen,  they  might  make  this  world  a  paradise— it 
would,  indeed,  become  an  earthly  heaven.  That 
amiable  philosopher  is  still  devoting  himself  to 
improve  his  fellow  men,  and  glad  am  I  to  see  his 
new  Institution,  near  to  Kind's  Cross,  overflowing 
with  the  zealous  and  enlightened,  and  that  so 
many,  Charlotte,  of  your  sex,  are  admirers  of  the 
system  developed  in  his  Temple  of  Truth. 

Islington,  31st  May,  183?.  AGRIf  OLA. 

VISIONS  REALIZED. 
Although  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  us,  with 
whom  the  steam  boat  originated*  our  object  in 
introducing  the  success  of  the  invention  into  our 
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paper  bein&  merely  to  shew  thai  whalwas  once 
t^oudtt  to  be,  visionary,  has  become  /ocfyand 
thereby  to  guard  our  readers  and  others  against  too 
Harshly  pronouncing  any  new  project  to  be  »i- 
sionary;  yet,  as  we  are  anxious  to  propoxate  truth 
only,  we  unhesitatingly  insert  the  following  letter, 
which,  but  for  want  of  space,  would  have  appealed 
last  week. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sir, — I  hare  observed  in  your  paper  of  Saturday 
last,  an  extract  froov  a  letter- of  Mr.,  Fulton,  sta» 
ting  his  fiYst  successful  voyage  with  a  steam  boo! 
in  America,  in  1807. — I  am  one  who  wishes  to 
give  merit  to  whom  it  is  due,  and  as  your  paper 
bears  t  he  motto  of  truth,  1  hope  you  will  Insert 
the  following  statement,  which  proves  that  this 
Vision  was  realized  in  Scotland,  in  March,  1803, 
by  Mr.  Symington,  Engineer,  the*  living,  near 
Carron,  in  Stirlingshire,  who  may  be  justly  called 
the  father  of  steam  boats.  The  troth  is,  that  Mr: 
Symington,  commenced  bis  experiment*  on  steam- 
carriages  and  steam  boats,  in  1786,  and  actually 
propelled  a  boat  by  steam,  in  1788. — After  this 
few  experiments  mens  made  until.  1800,  when 
Thomas  Lord  Duadaa,  employed  Mr.  Symington, 
to  conairoeta  steaav  b*a*»  upon  a  large  scale* 
which  mas  chiefly  istfended  for  towing  other  ves* 
aels  in  the  Clyde  nod  Forth  Canal,  and  which 
we*  accomplished  in. March,  1S03.— *How  thisin- 
veouon  found  its  way  to  America,  is>as  follows?  — 
Mr.  Pulton  was  in  Scotland  while  Mr.  Symington 
was.  ooustiatctingH  the  abo«e  steam*  boat^  and  was 
actually  on  board,  and< conveyed  about  eight-miles- 
in  two  hones  by  it.  During  several  inter riews 
Mr.  Fulton  wished  Mr.  Symington-  tin  go  to 
4*meriaa>  but  bis  other  engagements  would  not 
then  iMruut  him;  Mr.  Full  on,  under  varions  pro* 
RMses,  was  then*  allowed  to  take  notes  and  plans  of 
the  said'  steam  boat  and  machinery,  but  Mr. 
Syjniogton  never  heard  from.  him  ogniiK  1  have 
tnrontrovaftahm  evidence  as  to  the-  truth  of'  this 
statement. 

Your's  respectfully, 

J.  HlCKSON^Bngsneer. 

60,  Holland  SlreeL,  Southmarkf 
21st  M*yy  1882* 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  think  it  very  probable,  that  we  may  insert, 
that  part  of  "The  Invocation  to  Time,"  (the 
wbole  of  which  is  highly  poetical)  that  refers 
more  immediately  to  our  System,  in  an  early 
number. 

J.  T.  Is  recommended  to  write  another  essay 
on  "Truth,*'  stating  first,  what  istruth?  secondly> 
the  means  by  which  it  can  be  discovered,  and 
thirdly,  the  benefits  which  flow  from  a  knowledge 
of  it.  His  present  paper,,  though  clever,  is  too 
unmethodical,  and  diffuse  for  our  purpose.  It 
now  awaits  his  call  in  an  envelope.  We  wish  our 
Correspondents  to  kuow,  that  compression  and  point 
are  what  we  require  on  all  philosophical  subjects. 

Miss  Macauley's  address  on  *'  Responsibility," 
delivered  in  our  Lecture  Room,  on  the  17ih  of  last 
month,  will  appear  in  our  next. 

The  communications  of  "A  Disciple,"  "A 
Subscriber,"  "  W.  A.  G."  and  Robinson  Crusoe, 
jun.,  shall  bave  our  earliest  attention. 


THE  CRISIS. 


INSniUTION   OF  THE   INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES, 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  2, 

Whethek  man  is  or  is  not  a  responsible  agent — a 
subject  stated  by  a  correspondent  in  one  of  out 
numbers — has  alarmed  some  of  our  timid  readers, 
who  have  never  yet  been  taught,  or  permitted  to 


think,  upon  matters  so  nearly  affecting  their  most 
important  interests. 

Uiis  subject^ however,  lays  in  a  small  compass; 
all  men,  for  their  own  sake,  ought  to  be  made 
familiar  with  the  facto  on  which  all  that  can  be 
said  respecting  H  is  founded*  and  the  consequences 
which  follow  from  either  the  one  or  the  other 
theory  being  taught  to  the  rising  generation. — Hiey 
ate  shortly  these : 

The  child  does  not  form  any  one,  or  the  smallest 
proportion  of  any  one  of  his  physical  propensities, 
intellectual  faculties,  or  moral  feelings,  as  they 
exist  at  birth. 

These  are  all  formed  by  nature,  to  be  increased 

with  their  growth,  and  to  be  expanded  in  one 

direction  or  another,  to  produce  virtue  or  vice, 

misery  or  happiness,  according  to  the  kind  and 
■  quality  of  the  external  circumstances  in  which  the 
,  infant,  child,  and  mat,  is  placed  from  birth  to 
1  death)  but  especially  from  infancy  to  manhood. 

The  infant,  child,  and  youth,  whose  propensi- 
ties, faculties,  and  feelings,  are  to  be  cultivated, 
has  no  more  knowledge  of  these  external  circum- 
stances than  he  had  of  the  formation  of  his  original 
constitution,  nor,  previous  to  experience,  of  the 
effects  which  they  would  produce  upon  his  parti- 
cular propensities,  faculties,  and  feelings. 

The  original  constitution  of  the  child,  and  the 
effects  of  external  circumstances  acting  upon  it, 
produce  the  peculiar  feelings,  sentiments,  and 
conduct  of  the  adult  being. 

The  whole  character  of  each  individual  is  thus 
formed  for  him  in  part  by.  nature  at  his  birth,  and 
in  part  by  the  influence  of  external  objects  or 
circumstances  acting  upon  the  organization  from 
birth. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  the  character  can 
be  formed  to  be  better  or  more  virtuous  by  the 
adoption  of  means  to  force  man  to  believe  that 
he  is  is  responsible  for  his  convictions,  and  feel- 
ings, and  conduct,  and  placing  him  under  circum- 
stances in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  his  nature— or, 
by  making  mm.  from  his  birth  an  intelligent  being, 
and  placing  him  through  his.  life  within  circum- 
stances in  accordance  with,  those  laws.  The 
former  is  the  past  and  present  system  of  the 
world— die  latter,  is  the  mode  proposed  to  be 
adopted  in  the  new  world  which  we  are  about  to 
form,  and  for  an  entrance  into  which  the  *  Crisis" 
is  preparing  the  population. 

We  contend,  that  the  former  scheme  cannot 
make  a  superior  man,  and  that  an  inferior  one 
cannot  be  formed  under  the  latter,  system.  We 
are  doubtful  whether  it  be  practicable  for  men 
to  live  under  a  more  vicious,  degraded,  and 
wretched  system  than  the  present,  although  there 
were  no  other  laws  to  govern  thern  than  the  public 
opinion  which  the  present  state  of  the  human 
mind  would  form. 

Under  this  point  of  view  then,  we  are  well  con- 
vinced, that  it  is  now  the  highest  interest  of  the 
human  race  to  bring  the  existing  system  of  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  vice,  to  a  conclusion  at  the 
earliest  practical  period. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 
Sta. — If  at  a  time  when  the  subject  of  emigra- 
tion so  much  engages  public  attention,  the  follow- 
ing is  thought  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  columns 
it  is  at  your  service.  Though  unable  to  do  much 
in  the  great  and  good  cause  of  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  my  fellow  men,  let  me  not  on  that  account 


refrain  from  ^oja^aajt.Mfii^;  thousandf^ciicunir 
ttaneed  as  1  am,  may  say*  what,  can  yourpjM^ 
efforts  avail  t  if  the  world  is  in  error  it  must;ereh 
continue  so— we  cannot  change  public  opinion^  we 
must  leave  the  work  to  be  done  by  giant  grappling 
with  giant;  for  the  comfort'  and  encouragement  of 
such,  I  would  just  hint,  that  the  needle  arrows  of 
the  Lilliputians  dew  in  suoh  voUies;  that  the  great 
man-mountain  trembled  for  his  life ;  union-— wisely 
concentrated  force— what  will  it  not  effect  t 

With  best  wishes,  for  the  great  and  shortens  - 
cause  in  which  you  are  embarked,  permit  me  to 

subscribe  myself, 

Your  sincere  admirer, 

AGRICOLA. 
Islington,  May  25, 1832. 

EMIGRATION. 

( A  Dialogue  between  Charles.and  William.) 

Ch.  Way  are  all  those  fine  able-bodiedimen 
| leaving  England? 

Will.  Because  we  don't  want  their  labour,  we 
have  artificial  fingers  and  hand*  in  abundance — 
we  now  find4  we  have  too  many 'people. 

Ch.  Indeed !  then  all  the  land,  no  doubt,  is 
fully  cultivated. 

Will.  Why,  no ! — some  millions  of  acres  lie. 
waste,  because  the  capitalist  says  it  will  not  pajfc- 
him  to  expeod  his  money  upon. its  cultivation. 

Ch.  So  it  must  remain  a  desert,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants wbo  are  not  capitalists*  be  transported  from* 
their  native  land? — something  very  pleasant  in  alL 
this-! 

Will.  The  capitalist,  yon  mnst  recollect,  by  his> 
machinery,  has  enabled  the  poor  man  to-  have  alt 
articles  of  dress,  such  as  shirts,  stocking**— indeed 
all  linen  and  cotton  goods— 4br  a  mere'  trifle,  and 
silks  and- ribbons  are  so-very  cheap} 

Ch.  But  as  machinery,  by  its  competition  with 
the  living  labourer  has  reduced  his  wages  to  the 
lowest  possible  point,  in  vain  you  tell  him  of  cheap 
silks,  ribbons,  or  cottons— for,  as  himself,  wife* 
and  children,  require  daily  food — these  must  be 
paid  for-— habitation,  rent  must  be  paid;  taxes, 
they  do-  uot  require,  hut  these  must  be  paid  also — 
and,  when,  the  imperious  demands  of  food,  bouse - 
rent,  and  taxes,  are  er en  scantily  provided  for, 
what  ability  remains  for  the  wretched  man  to  pur- 
chase your  so  vaunted  cheap  articles — alas  !  you 
but  mock  his  sufferings. 

Will.  Well,  my  friend,,  every  man,  you  know, 
has  a  rigjit  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own, 
and,  if  it  does  unfortunately  so  happen,  that  thou, 
sands  cannot  lire  here,  competing  with  the  beauti- 
ful and' cheap  productions  of  the  capitalist's  ma*, 
chinery,  I  really  see  no  remedy;  they  are  not 
wanted  in  a  country  that  can  so  well  do  without 
tht  m,  and  they  must  certainly  emigrate  to  distant 
regions,  where  land,  being  very  plentiful,  is  cheap. 
The  market  is  overstocked,  they  have  been  too 
productive — they  should  not  have,  brought  so  many 
labourers  into  the  marJcet— production,  that  is,  the 
production  of  labourers,  they  ought  to  know, 
should  be  kept  dawn. to* meet  the  demand— indeed, 
rather  below  it ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  they  will 
obtain  remunerating  prices, 

Ch.  I  understand  you,  my  friend,  but  thee* 
extraordinary  incongruous  ideas  bave  all  arise?* 
from  the  mistaken  notions  of  Mr.  Mslthus  and  the 
political  ecottomistsj  who,  with  the  best  intentions, 
■  have  been  the  cause,  through  their  advocacy  of 
erroneous  theories*  of  more  misery  to  millions,  than 
any  warrior  who  has  ever  yet  carried  fire  audi 
sword  among  his  fellow  creatures.  To  that* 
errors,  and  the  sufferings  wbioh  they  indict  upon 
humanity,  I  hope  to  see  a  speedy  termination,  by 
the  introduction  of  u  wiser. and  a  better  system. 
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MEN  AND  ANIMAdLS  IN,  IN©IA. 
Our  system  folds  in  its  ample  embrace,  the 
whole  of  the  species.  We  are,  therefore,  alive  to 
the  circumstances  and  character  of  mankind  uni- 
venaUy  ;  and  though  our  first  attention  is  directed 
t&  those  more  immediately  around  us,  yet  it  is  not 
confined  to  themi  exclusively.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  work  of  Captain  Monday,  detailing 
the  particulars;,  of  "wild  beast  fights  in  India," 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
degradation-  of  the-  men-  who^xmld  institute  auoh 
fights,  and  witness  with  gratification  such  bloodjf 
eoutSiots. 

*<T»a  visit  to  the  king,  of  Oude,.hU  Majesty 
informed  Lord  Combermvre,,  the  coimuiuidcr-in- 
chte/,  that  he  hud  given  orders  for  tltt  wild-bea&t 
figJiU  to  be  pxe  paced  for  lus  edification  to-morrow ; 
and, as  these  sports  are  ceifbrated  for  the  grand 
soale  on  which  they  are  conducted  at  Lucknow,  we 
were-  aH-rcry  anaions-  to  witness- them.-    Barly-in 
the  morning,  therefore,  the-  whole-party,  indud- 
ing  ladies,  eager  for  the  novei  spectacle,  mounted 
elephant*,  and  repaired  to  the  private  gate  of  the 
royal  place,  where  the  king  met  tire  commander- 
in-chief,  and  conducted  him  and  his  company  to-  a 
palace  in  the  park,  in  one  of  the  courts  of  which 
the  arena  for  the  combats  was  prepared.     In  the 
centre  was  erected  a  gigantic  cage  of  strong  bam*, 
boos,  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  of  like  diameter, 
awdroofed   with  rope  network.     Sundry  smaller 
cells,   communicating  by  sliding  doors  w it h   the 
main  theatre,  were  tenanted  by  every  species  of 
the  savage**:  inhabitants!  of.  the,  forest.    In  the 
large  cage,  crowded  together,  and  presenting  a 
formidable  front  of  broad  shaggy  foreheads  well 
armed    with   horns,  stood   a   group  of  batfaloes 
sterol  j  awaiting,  the  conflict,    with"  their  rear 
scientifically  ojynsye  against  the  bamboos.    The 
frap-cUors  being  lifted,  two  tigers,  and  the  same 
number  of  bears  and  leopards-,  rushed  into- the 
centre.    The  btrAfoetr  instantly  commenced  hos- 
tilities, and   made  complete  shuttlecocks  of  the 
bears,  who,  however,  fiually  escaped  by  climbing 
up  the  bamboos  beyond  the.  reach  of  their  horned 
antagonists*      The  tigers^  one  of  which  was  a 
bsaitiiful  animal,  fared  scarcely,  belter;  indeed, 
the  odds  were  naueit  agataat  tltem,  tbevebetng  five 
swJatoee.    They  appeared^   however*   to  be   no 
match  for- these  powerful  creatures- even  single* 
haaded,  aad  shewed   little  disposition  to  be  the 
assaulters.    The  lartrer  tiger  was  mnch  gored  in 
the  bend,  and  in  return  took  a  mouthful  of  his 
enemy's  dewlap,  but   was   finally  (os  the  fancy 
would  describe  it)  '  bored  to  the  ropes  and  floored/ 
The  leopards  seemed  throughout  the  conflict  sedu. 
tarty* to  avoid*  breach  of  the  peace.    A  rhino, 
eeros  was  next  let  loose  in  the  open  court-yard, 
aad  the  attendants  attempted  to  induce  him  to 
pick. a  quarrel  with  a  tiger  who  was  chained  to  a 
ring     Ttte  rhinoceros  appeared,  however,  to  con- 
sider a  fettered  foe  as  qmte  beneath  his  enmity; 
and  having  once  approached  the  tiger,  and  quietly 
surveyed  him, as  be. writhed  and  growled,  expect- 
ing, the  attack,  turned  suddenly  round  and  trotted 
awkwardly  off  to  the  yard  gate,  where  he  capsized 
a  palankeen,   which  was  carrying  away  a  lady 
fatigued  with  the  sigbt  of  tbese  unfetainine  sports. 
A  beffalo  ond  a  tiger  were  the  next  combatants; 
they  attacked  furionsly,  the  tiger  springing  at  the 
first  onset  on  the  other's   head,   and  tearing  bis 
neck  severely ;  but  he  was  quickly  dismounted, 
and  throw n  with  such  violence  as  nearly  to  break 
hittback,  and  quite  to  disable  him  from  renewing 
the  combat.    A  small  elephant  was  next  impelled 
to  attack  a  leopard.    The  battle  was  short  and 
decisive,   the  former   falling  on  his  knees,   and 
thrusting  bis  bluiHid  tnsks   nearly  through  his 
antagonist.    On  our  retnrn  from  the  beast  fight, 
a  breakfast  awaited  us  at  the  royal  palace;  and 


the  white  table-dot h  being  remaned,  quails j 
trained  far  the  purpose),  wore  placed*  upon  the 
green  clothe  and  fought;  mot*  gamely,  aftar  the 
manner  ofl  the  English,  coekptt*  This,  is  an 
amusement  much  in  fashion  among,  the,  native*,  of 
raokv  and  tbey  bat  large  sum*  on*  their  birds  as 
they  lounge  lanuriaatly  raunaVsmokin^  their  hosw 
kaba.  ElepJiaot  figbla  were  announced  aa  the 
concluding  scene  this  dap  ofslrrfe." 

Men* proud  of  the  exclusive  possession  oT rea- 
son, designate  whatever,  approaches  to  it  in 
animals,  by  the  name  of  instinct  Itis -policy  for 
them,  to  make  a  distinction  in  words  ;  but,  judg- 
ing from  actions,  which  speak  louder  than  words, 
to  us  it.appeara,  that*  men  shew  themselves  more 
irrational^  than  the  -aromals  themselves! 


LETTER— No.  II. 

To  Eari/  Grey,  Lord  Brougham^  and 
Viscount  Melbourne. 
Mr  Lords, 

The  notion  of  man  being  a  free  agent,  may  be 
traced  to  the  feet,  that  every  individual  is  con- 
scious of  possessing  within  himself  a  power  of 
acting  or  not  acting,  according  to  thedetemuaa- 
tioas  of  his  will;  Ttoat  is,  as  Mc  Hume  has 
justly  observed—if  we  choose  to  remain  at  restwe 
may ;  if  we  choose  to  mere  we  also  mayi*  But 
if  we  do  not*  extend  our  investigation,  we  shall 
only  resemble  the  celebrated  Indian  philosopher.f 
The  difficulty  is  not,  whether  we  can  act  according 
to  the  determinations  of  our  will,  but,  whether  we 
can  avoid  willing. 

The  question  concerning  liberty  and  necessity 
has,  indeed,  been  so  often  discussed,  and  with  so 
much  ingenuity,  that  the  subject  is  almost' ex- 
hausted. Instead,  therefore,  of  pretending  to 
oiigiiiahtyx  of  thought,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
the  more  humble  office  of  translating  the  argu- 
ment of  perhaps  the  greatest  mathematician  the 
World  has  yet  produced.  "  All  events,"  says  La- 
place, "  those  even  which  from  their  minuteness 
appearnot  to  belong  to  the  great  laws  of  nature, 
are  consequences  of  them,  as  necessary  as  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun.  In  our  ignorance  of  the  tie  by 
which  they  are  connected  with  the  whole  system 
of  the  universe,  we  have  made  them  depend  upon 
final  causes,  or  upon  hazard,  according  as  they 
occur  and  are  seconded  with  regularity,  or  appear 
without  oider.  But  these  imaginary  causes  hove 
successively  retired  with  the  limits  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  have  altogether  vanished  in  the  pre- 
sence of  sound  philosophy,  which  can  only  per- 
ceive in  them  the  expressions  of  ignorance  of 
which  we  ourselves  are  the  real  causes. 

"  Tne  present  events  have,  with  those  which 
preceded  them,  a  connection  founded  upon  the 
self-evident  principle,  that  nothing  can  commence 
existence  without  a  cause  to  produce  it.  This 
axiom,  known  by  the  name  of  sufficient  reason,  is 
applicable  even  to  those  actions  which  we  ima- 
gine to  be  indifferent.  The  most  free  will,  with- 
out a  determining  motive,  cannot  give  itself  effect; 


Huine'a  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity. 
t  An  Indian  philosopher  was  asked  what  the 
world  was  supported  by.  His  answer  was,  by  an 
elephant:  he  was  then  asked  what  the  elephant 
stood  upon,  to  which  he  rephed,  upon  a  tortoiso. 
But  being  again  pressed  to  know  what  gave  support 
to  the  broad-backed  tortoise,  replied— something  he 
knew  not  what.  This  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Locke 
in  huv  famous  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing, book  u.  ch.  S3;,  and  is  applicable  to  those 
reaseuerst  who,  instead  of  frankly  conseasaasr  their 
jporance,  imagine  a  question  to  have  been  satis* 
mctonly  answered,  when  im  truth  they  have  onlv. 
removed  the  difficulty  to  a  greater  distance. 


fotyif  of  two  positions,  all  tbe^irensnstances  tbeing 
exactly  similar,  it  prefer  the  owe>an*  abstain  from 
the?  other,  its  choice  would'be  an»  effect  w4thouta 
cause;  it  would  then  bev  said'  Leibnitz;  'the 
blind'  hazard  of  the  Epicureans/  The  contrary 
opinion  is  an  illusion  of  the  mindJ  which,  losing 
si^ht  of  the  fugitive  reasons  which  influence  the 
will  in  the  choice  of  indifferent  things,  persuades 
itself  that  it  acts  of.  its-  own-  accord,  and  without 
motive. 

"  We  ought,  to  consider  the  present  state  of 
the  univesse  as/the  eflfeet.of-its  fesoaer  state*  and'  as 
the  cause  of  that  which  vrill, succeed i  Suppose 
for  an  instant,  aw*  intelligence  to*bw  given'  which 
might-comprehend  att  the  ■powewby  whienoiatute 
is  animated;  and-  the  •  respective  situation  of  the 
beings  of  which  it  is  composed;  ifj  moreover,  it 
were  sufficiently  vast  to  analyze  these  forces,  it 
would  comprehend  in  the  same  formula,  the 
movements  of  the  greatest  bodies  in  the  universe, 
and  those  of  the  lightest  atoms.  With  respect  to 
it  nothing  would  be  uncertain,  and  the  future  as 
the  past  would  be  present. to  its  view"! 

If  the  above  argument  be  correct,. it  is  cleat 
that  even  those  actions  which  appear  to  be  the 
most  voluntary,  are,  in  truths  results  as  necessary 
from  the  motives  which  produce  them,  as^any 
physical  effect  is  the  necessary  result  of  its  cause. 
Tract  the  circumstances  to  which  our  motives  are 
attributable  are  independent  of  ourselves,  is  a  fact 
that  can  admit  of  no  dispute.  But  the  deduction 
from  these  premises  is  a  matter  of  the  last  impor- 
tance, because  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  in  as  much  as  we  are  instigated  by 
an  overruling,  necessity,  we  cannot  be  morally 
culpable  for  our  conduct 

To  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  undentood, 
the  principle  here  developed  is«  admitted  by  the 
laws  of  England^— as  in  die  case  of  ■  madmen  and 
lunatics— an  infant  under  the  age  of  seven,  what- 
ever mischievous  discretion  it  may  evince,  is  not 
answerable  even  for  murder.  The  law  is  similar 
with  respect  to  a  married  woman,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  under  the  controul  of  her  husband, 
that  if  she  commit  a  larceny  in  his  presence,  and 
by.  his  direction,  she  is  not  liable  to  punishment. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 
Your  lordships'  most  obedient, 

Humble  Servant, 

PHILANTHROPOS. 
Lomhni  24th  May t  1832. 

t  Essay  Philosophique  sur  les  Probabilitis,  par 
Laplace,  p.  t, 

[Letter  III.  in  our  next] 

SHEFFIELD     ™~^~™^ 
CO-OPERATIVE  MEETING. 

Ysstsbday  week,  agreeable  to  public  notice,  a 
meeting)  of  the  Sheffield  Co-operators  took  place  in 
the  Music  Hull  In  this  town.  A  verv  numerous 
company  of  both  sexes  attended*  Tea-  and  re- 
freshments  were  served  up  in  the  nnttahamber, 
and  an  excellent  co-operative  band  playing  at  in- 
tervals throughout  the  evening,  enhanced  the  so- 
cial pleasures  of  the  party.  Altogether,  the  scene 
wbich  presented  itself  was  of  a  peculiarly  novel 
and  interesting  nature.  One  predominating  feel, 
ing  of  lore  and  amity  seemed  to  be  the  sympathetic 
chnia  wuiob  bound  all  hearts  together.  The  Rev 
C  R.  Dunn,  from  Cumberworth,  Mr.  Hirst,  from 
HinJders6eld,  and  Mr.  Carson,  from  London,  seve. 
rally  addressed  the  meeting.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nash, 
the  chairman,  after  a  few  highly  appropriate  and 
preliminary  observations,  introduced  Mir.  Dunn, 
who  was  received  with  flattering  testimonies  01 
approbation.  Mr.  Dunn  then  addressed  the  meet- 
ing as  follows  c— My  Friends,  and  brother  Co. 
operators,  I  feel  that  I  am  an  advocate  in  a  cause 
which  would  make  even  the  timid,  bald,»-other* 
ize  ^7g 
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wise  I  should  have  shrunk  most  sensitively  from 
that  conspicuous  situation  in  which  I  now  standi 
and  from  the  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  me. 
My  circumstances  in  life  are  highly  favourable  to 
happiness.  I  lire  in  a  state  of  comparative 
affluence  and  independence,  in  the  peaceful  seclu- 
sion of  a  country  Parsonage,  where  I  am  sur- 
rnt  nlfd  by  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries, 
and  likewise  many  of  the  elegant  embellish, 
menu  of  life.  Troubles  of  my  own  never  ruffle 
the  equanimity  of  my  temper,  neither  arc  there 
any  circumstances  of  a  private  nature  which  ope- 
rate to  affect  either  the  peace  of  my  mind,  or  the 
physical  energies  of  my  body.  And  yet  with  all 
these  advantages  of  a  worldly  and  domestic  cha- 
racter, 1  am  not  happy — strange  to  say,  I  am  not 
happy.  To  many  of  you  this  declaration  will, 
doubtless,  appear  somewhat  extraordinary,  and 
indicative  of  a  thankless  and  discontented  dis- 
position j  but  to  me  the  marvel  is  that  I  can  po*si- 
oly  contrive  by  any  means  to  be  even  as  happy  as 
I  am,  while  my  natural  sympathies  are  agonized 
every  moment  of  my  existence,  by  the  distressing 
limraliug  thought,  Itwl  itsfl  majority  of  my  coun- 
trymen i*re  daily  siillVriii^  from  the  effects  of  in- 
Creasing  toil  and  innrcu*iLig  poverty,  and  are 
rapidly  descending  into  th.it  state  of  degradation 
and  iv  retched  lies*  into  which  the  millions  of  Ire- 
land are  now  full  en  and  filling.  What  has  the 
world  at  lnrjfc  gained  by  civilization,  if  the  luxury 
Aud  refinement  of  the  few  are  thus  permitted  to 
entail  upon  the  many  nil  the  suffering,  without 
any  of  the  freedom,  which  belongs  to  savage  life  ? 
KU iu ted  as  we  are,  U  wwulil  seem  even  preferable 
to  return  at  once  to  a  Mute  of  nature, — like  the 
descendants  of  lshuiael  removing  with  our  flocks 
and  herds  from  one  green  oasis  to  another,  than 
thus  to  continue,  with  the  punctuality  of  measured 
time,  to  rise  up  early,  late  take  rest,  and  eat  he 
bread  of  carefulness,  and  still  remain  poor  and 
abject,  toil-worn  and  care-worn — dispirited  and 
despised.  Never,  however,  let  us  forget,  my  Co- 
operative Brethren,  that  G«d  helps  them  who  help 
themselves,  and  if  any  of  you  are  so  weak  as  to 
imagine  that  Providence  will  eflect  for  the  better- 
ing of  your  condition  what,  (as  I  tru»t  we  shull  be 
able  to  show,)  you  are  equally  competent  to  effect 
for  yourselves,  then  will  you  findin  the  continua. 
tion  of  your  Poverty  that  merited  punishment 
which  Js  due  to  those  who  entertain  such  contract- 
ed  sentiments  of  the  divine  interposition  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  Now  Co-operation  purposes  reme- 
dying all  the  moral,  political,  and  commercial 
abuses  and  disorders  which  are  at  present  preying 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  country,  distorting  the 
notutally  placid  aspect  of  society  into  such  hideous 
contortions,  and  causing  the  world,  in  some  points 
of  view,  to  appear  more  like  the  usylum  of  mad- 
men, than  the  abode  of  rational  creatures.  It  is 
true  we  do  not  expect  to  effect  this  object  with 
the  rapidity  and  promptitude  of  miraculous 
agency;  and  therefore  some  are  disposed  to  think, 
that  because. we  cannot  mate  a  new  and  better 
state  of  social  existence,  without  patiently  await- 
ing the  slow  but  certain  lapse  of  time,  we  never 
shall  do ;  and  so  these  "  waiters  upon  Providence" 
stand  passively  by,  expecting,  I  suppose,  the  end 
of  the*  oild,  which  will  set  all  things  to  right; 
or,  what  is  just  as  likely,  anticipating  the  ap- 
proaching period  when  our  liberal  landed  aristo- 
cracy shall  parcel  out  their  estates  impartially 
amongst  the  very  individuals  whom  they  are  uow 
treating  with  the  utmost  insult,  derision,  and  eon. 
tempt.  If  any  thing  would  renlly  shake  my  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate,  triumph  and  success  of  the 
good  cause  I  advocate,  it  would  be  the  conduit  of 
tho«e  industrious,  but  imbecile  and  timid  charac- 
ter*, who,  with  the  means  of  their  worldly  sal  ra- 
ti- n  in  their  ^ower,  with  every  possible  encourage- 
ment they  could  desire  of  being  able,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  release  themselves*  and  their  families 
from  their  present  state  of  degradation  and  depen- 
dence, yet  still  most  unaccountably  stand  aloof; 
and  while  they  behold  their  more  resolute  and 
persevering  fellows  struggling  with  the  accumu- 
lated obstacles  which  surround  them,  fighting  in 


the  field  of  competition  and  opposition,  like  men 
determined  either  to  conquer  oY  perish,  content 
themselves  with  remaining  heartless  spectators  of 
the  unequal  contest,  •  ready,  by  the  by,  to  take 
every  advantage  in  the  event  of  victory,  but  in- 
disposed in  the  mean  jtime  to  co-operate  in  the 
efforts  necessary  to  ensure  it.  Men  of  Sheffield, 
let  it  not  be  said  in  after  times  of  you,  that  you 
were  either  too  blind* and  ignorant  to  perceive 
yourown  interest,  or  too  irresolute  and  spiritless 
to  pursue  it ;  let  it  not  be  the  lamentation  of  your 
dying  day,  that  you  neglected,  at  the  appointed 
time,  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  removing  from  yourselves  and  your  children 
the  fear  of  poverty,  and  succeeding  in  establishing 
them  in  those  circumstances  of  social  and  moral 
independence,  which  will  at  once  exalt  them  to  an 
equality  with  the  wisest  and  wealthiest  of  man- 
kind. Allow  nfe  to  ask  you,  what  have  you 
hitherto  been  doing  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
those  desirable  objects?  I  will  tell  you  what: 
you  have  been  creating  an  unnatural  monster  of 
monopoly  ai.d  power,  which  is  now  ready  to  sacri- 
fice you  to  the  demands  of  its  insatiable  raoacity. 
With  suicidal  infatuation  you  have  been  forging 
weapons  to  be  employed  as  instruments  for  your 
own  destruction  ;  for  you  cannot  but  observe,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  wealth  created  by  the  indus. 
trious  classes  has  year  after  year  progressively 
augmented,  their  share  has  become  gradually  less 
and  less,  until  at  length,  between  machinery  on  ihe 
one  hand,  ond  competition  on  ihe  other,  they 
have,  during  a  protracted  period,  in  which  they 
have  struggled  with  their  difficulties,  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish,  one  by  one,  all  the  little  com. 
forts  of  life,  aud  remain  contented  with  the  com- 
monest necessaries  to  support  existence.  Such  is 
and  has  been  their  situation  as  operatives;  but, 
permit  me  to  ask,  what  will  that  situation  be,  in  the 
capacity  of  co  operatives,  when  the  complicated 
apparatus  of  moral,  physical,  and  social  machinery 
in  their  possession  is  permanently  set  in  motion  ? 
But  1  will  not  indulge  In  visionary  anticipations, 
although  to  an  ardent  imagination  the  subject  is 
peculiarly  tempting  and  seductive.  On  the  eon. 
trary,  I  will  merely  contemplate  Co-operation  as 
it  regards  the  beneficial  effects  which  it  has  al- 
ready produced.  And,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall 
find  that  it  has  united  in  the  bonds  of  brotherly 
love  thousands  of  industrious  fellow  citizens,  who, 
without  it,  would  have  remained  for  ever  ignorant 
of  each  other's  existeuce.  It  litis  raised  the  labo- 
rious and  useful  classes  in  their  own  estimation,  as 
well  as  in  the  estimation  of  others;  it  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  political  power,  the  numerical 
strength  of  which  is  already  respectable,  and  what 
it  ultimately  may  be  no  mnn  can  tell.  In  fact,  I 
know  no  institution  which,  in  its-  nature,  is  so 
essentially  religions,  being  a  practical  develope- 
mentoftbe  whole  systtm  of  pure  and  primitive 
Christianity.  It  anticipntrs  the  establishment  of 
a  condition  of  social  equality,  in  which  there  will 
exist  a  community  of  inteiests,  a  community  of 
happiness,  and  a  community  of  wealth.  Under 
these  circumstances  alone,  I  conceive,  can  that 
popular  position  of  the  Poet — that  true  self-love 
and  social  are  the  same — be  po»sibly  verified. 
For,  how  in  the  nature  of  things  can  an  enlarged 
and  enlightened  benevolence  be  rawde  to  en-ex. st 
with  a  spirit  of  competition,  an  opposition  of  inte- 
rests, suoh  as  at  presnt  almost  universally  pre. 
vails.  My  brother  Co-operators,  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  beushamed  of  the  morality  of  our  doctrines. 
There  is  nothing  in  co-operution  which  is  at  all 
disgraceful,  demoralizing,  or  illegal.  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  rather  the  mo«t  upright,  honour- 
able, and  commendable  meat  s  which  the  sagacity 
of  man  has  hitherto  been  able  to  devise  in  order 
to  extricate  his  fellow-creatures  out  of  the  compli- 
cated embarrassments  in  which  the  mUcooduct  of 
otheis  had  involved  them."  Aftt  r  some  Anther 
observations  in  a  similar  strain,  the  Rev.  speaker 
concluded  his  address  in  the  following  impressive 
manner  : — "  There  is  again  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  world,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  his  paths  ttraight.     1  htar  that   voice 


in  still  small  whispers  at  my  heart — I  obey  the 
call.  I  thank  my  God  that  I  live  in  these  days  iu 
which  there  is  such  an  ample  field  of  usefulness  be- 
fore me.  1  tbank  my  God  that  he  has  called  rue  out 
of  a. proud  and  selfish  world,  to  become  the  mes- 
senger of  universal  pence,  philanthropy,  and  love. 
In  this  God-like  cause  I  am  willing-  to  speud  and 
to  be  spent;  and  having  done  my  duty  as  far  as 
my  abilities  and  circumstances  will  permit,  in 
endeavouring  to  banish  vice  and  misery  from  the 
habitations  of  my  beloved  countrymen,  I  will  then 
buckle  on  my  armour  and  contend  with  the  boldest 
and  the  bravest  for  the  rights  of  man  and  thecaose 
of  heaven,  in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  jrlobe." 
Sheffield  Caurant  and  Jdvertizer,  May  18,  1832. 


Lrctdbb  at  tub  Amphionic  Concert  Rooms, 
Fulbam  Road — On  Monday  evening  last,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Macconnell  delivered  a  lecture  in 
these  Concert  Rooms,  "On  the  Outlines  of  the 
New  System  of  Society."  The  room  was  filled  by 
a  respectable  audience  of  both  sexes,  who  appeared 
gratified  with  the  lecture.  Very  el'gible  arrange, 
ments  were  then  suggested  for  the  enrlv  delivery 
of  asecond  lecture  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  i 
place. 


THURSDAY  EVENING'S  DISCUSSION 
AT  OUR  INSTITUTION. 
OtJR  first  discussion  on  the  new  plan,  took  place 
on  Thursday  evening  last.  The  discussion  had  no- 
thing, and  never  will  have  any  thing,  in  common 
with  "  Dsbatibo  Societies/*  The  subject  was, 
"  What  Practical  Measures  ought  now  to  be 
adopted  by  a  Rational  Government  V  Questions 
of  tqual  importance  will  succeod  the  first.  We  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  intelligent  and  well  in- 
formed to  the  investigation  of  these  subjects. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE  FOURTH  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL  cf 
the  ASSOCIATION  of  the  INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES,  for  diffusing  the  most  useful  knowledge 
and  creating  general  good  feeling  amongst  all  parties, 
will  be  held  at  the  INSTITUTION  for  REMOV- 
ING IGNORANCE  and  POVERTY,  Gray's  Inn- 
road,  on  MONDAY,  4th  June,  1832. 

ROBT.  OWEN,  Governor. 

Tickets  of  Admission,  Visitors  3s.,  and  Members 
Halt-price,  may  be  hod  at  the  Institution,  and  at 
280,  Regent-street;  481,  Oxford-street;  49,  Shore- 
ditch  ;  10,  Bouvene-street,  Fleet-street ;  62,  Bar- 
bican, corner  to  Red  Cross-street;  57,  Regent- 
street  ;  37,  Marsham-street,  Westminster ;  30,  Great 
Ormond-street ;  95,  Newgate-street ;  Mr.  .Hopkins, 
opposite  Gower-street;  9,  Cirencester-place ;  Sy- 
monds,  Seymour-street,  Euston-square ;  Wilnier's 
Library,  Ditto;  84,  Bermondsey-stroet ;  Norfolk 
Coflee-house,  Marylebone-lane ;  16,  Cirencester- 
place,  Gray's-inn-road ;  213, Tottenham-court-road; 
39,  Burton-street ;  19,  Greville-street,  Hatton-gar- 
den  ;  59,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street ;  79,  Regent- 
street. 

One  Visitor's  Ticket  will  Admit  Two  Persons 
under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 


THE  NEW  PATENT  BEAVER  HATS. 

THESE  HATS,  being  manufactured  of  the 
most  choice  Materials  are  more  durable,  light* 
and  lasting  in  their  colour,  than  any  hitherto  in- 
vented ;  they  are  made  water-proof,  by  a  process  of 
stiffening  with  elastic  gums,  before  they  are  dyed, 
and  willbe  found  the  most  elegant  Beaver  Hats  that 
have  ever  been  offered  to  the  Public.  They  ar» 
sanctioned  by  the  King's  Royal  Letters  Patent, 
grunted  to  ROBERT  FRANKS  and  Co..  Manufac- 
turers and  Patentees*  and  Sold  at  21s.  and  24s.,  at 
140,  Regent-street,  62,  Redcross-street,  London ; 
6,  St.  Andrew-street,  Edinburgh;  and  97,  Rue 
Richelieu,  Paris- 

Printed  for,  and  published  tfy,  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Gray's-lnn  Road,  King's  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Strange,  Paternoster-Row  ;  Berger, 
Holywell  Street ;  Richardson,  Holborn  ;  and  Purkiss, 
W ardour  Street ;  and  may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen. 
William  Dent,  Printer,  39,  Burton-street 
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FROM  ERROR  AND  MISERY, 


CRISIS, 


CHANGE 


TO  TRUTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 


INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 


«  If  we  canwot  yet  reconcile  all  Opinions,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  unite  all  Hearts.' 


VOL.  I.  NO.  VL] 


EDITED  BY  ROBERT  OWEN.-SATURDAY,  JUNE  9, 1832. 


[ONE  PENNY. 


LETTER— No.  III. 

To  Earl  Grey,  Loud  Brougham,  and 
Viscount  Melbourne. 
My  Lords, 

To  the  doctrine  of  necessity  two  objections  have 
been  usually  alleged.  The  one  directed  to  our 
fears,  the  other  to  our  vanity.  First,  that  it  mili- 
tates against  revealed  religion ;  and,  secondly,  that 
it  degrades  human  nature,  that  it  assimilates  a 
man  to  the  instrument  he  uses,  and  reduces  us  to 
mere  machines. 

The  first  of  these  objections  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  present  subject.    It  has  been  urged  with  equal 
success  and  equal  rancour  against  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  which,   according  to   the 
sentiments  of  some,  tends  to  augment  our  pride, 
and  lo  induce  a  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  rea- 
son; but    I  am  anxious  to  avoid  so  delicate  a 
question.     The  following  extract  from  u  A  Dis- 
course on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  will, 
probably,  satisfy  your  lordships1  mind  :     "  But 
while  we  thus  vindicate  the  study  of  natural  phi- 
losophy from  a  charge,  at  one  time  formidable 
from  the    pertinacity  and  acrimony  with  which 
it  was  urged,  and  still  occasionally  brought  for- 
ward to  the  distress  and  disgust  of  every  well 
constituted  mind,  we  must  take  care  that  the  testi- 
mony afforded  by  science  to  religion,  be  its  extent 
and  value  what  it  may,  shall  be  at  least  indepen- 
dent, unbiassed,  and  spontaneous.    We  do  not 
here  allude  to  such  reasoners  as  would  make  all 
nature  bend  to  their  narrow  interpretations  of  ob- 
scure and  difficult  passages  in  the  sacred  writings  :*' 
such  a  course  might  well  become  the  persecutors 
of  Galileo,  and  the  other  bigots  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  can  only  be  adopted 
by  dreamers  in  the  present  age.     But,  without 
going  these  lengths,  ft  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  persons,  earnestly  attached  to  science,  and 
anxious  for  its  promotion,  who  yet  manifest  a 
morbid   sensibility  on  points  of  this  kind, — who 
exult  and  applaud  when  any  fact  starts  up  expla- 
natory (as  tney  suppose)  of  some  scriptural  allu- 
sion, and  who  feel  pained  and  disappointed  when 
the  general  course  of  discovery  in  any  department 
of  science  runs  wide  of  the  notions  with  which 
particular  passages  in  the  Bible  may  have  im- 
pressed   them.      To  persons    of  such  a    frame 
of  mind,  it  ought  to  suffice  to  remark,  on  the  one 
hand,  than  truth  can  never  be  opposed  to  truth, 
and  on  the  other,  that  error  is  only  to  be  effectu- 
ally confounded  by  searching  deep,  and  tracing 
it  to  its  source.    Nevertheless,  it  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  such  persons,  estimable  and  excellent 
as  they  for  the  most  part  are,  before  they  throw  the 
weight  of  their  applause  or  discredit  into  the  scale 


of  scientific  opinion  on  such  grounds,  would  re- 
flect, first,  that  the  credit  and  respectability  of  any 
evidence  may  be  destroyed  by  tampering  with  its 
honesty ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  very  disposition 
of  mind  implies  a  lurking  mistrust  in  its  own 
principles,  since  the  grand,  and  indeed  only 
character  of  truth,  is  its  capability  of  enduring  the 
test  of  universal  experience,  and  coming  un- 
changed out  of  every  possible  form  of  fair  dis- 
cussion.* 

The  other  difficulty  admits  of  an  easy,  if  not 
satisfactory  solution.  For,  my  lords,  however  we 
may  indulge  our  imagination,  whatever  rank  we 
may  assume,  we  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things, 


lay  a 
od,  i 


and,  in  despite  of  our  aspirations,  must  continue 
liable  to  all  the  frailties  of  humanity.  Nor  can  I 
participate  in  their  refined  and  exalted  ideas  who 
think  it  derogates  from  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
affords  us  matter  of  condolence,  that  our  thoughts 
and  actions  should  he  subject  to  the  laws  by 
which  the  universe  is  governed.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  am  willing  to  admire  the  versatility  of  talent 
evinced  by  certain  gentlemen,  when,  upon  some 
occasions  they  dwell  with  apparent  satisfaction 
upon  our  importance  to  the  creation,  and  at  other 
times  exert  their  eloquence  in  exposing  the  utter 
insignificance  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

In  the  days  of  ignorance  an  opinion  prevailed 
to  the  effect,  that  the  convictions  of  the  under- 
standing were  under  the  controul  of  the  will,  and 
that  men  were  consequently  responsible  to  the 
civil  authority  for  the  sentiments  tney  entertained. 
An  opinion  so  opposed  to  truth,  so  subversive  of 
morality,  was  naturally  productive  of  the  most 
detrimental  consequences—those  who  ventured  to 
controvert  the  established  notions  of  their  country, 
were  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  justice,  called 
upon  to  recant  what  they  conscientiously  believed, 
and,  if  they  refused  compliance,  their  refusal  was 
attributed  to  obstinacy ;  the  baneful  effects  of  this 
error  have  been  alternately  experienced  by  parties 
of  the  most  opposite  description.  To  a  notion  of 
this  kind  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the  cruel  perse- 
cutions that  were  endured  by  the  original  propa- 
gators of  Christianity.  "  Whatever/*  says  Pliny, 
in  a  well-known  passage,  "  may  be  the  principle 
of  their  conduct,  their  inflexible  obstinacy  appeared 
deserving  of  punishment.''  Nor  was  the  mild  and 
conciliatory  language  of  the  New  Testament  able 
to  withstand  so  prevailing  an  error.  The  Odium 
Theologicum  has  become  ptoverbialf — and,  "  if,*' 
says  Gibbon,  "we  may  submit  our  belief  to  the 
authority  of  Grotius,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 


number  of  protestants,  who  were  executed  in  a 
single  province,  and  a  single  reign,  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  primitive  martyrs  in  the  space  of  three 
centuries,  and  of  the  Roman  empire. 'J  But,  let 
us  restrain  our  sympathy — the  protestants  have 
had  their  revenge.  As  opportunity  offered  itself, 
they  have  retaliated  their  sufferings  upon  those 
who  have  dared  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  their 
faith,  and  with  a  cruel  impartiality  nave  inflicted 
tortures  alike  upon  the  catholics  and  upon  each 
other. 

Nor  has  the  spirit  of  persecution  been  confined 
to  religion.  If  we  turn  to  the  page  of  history,  we 
shall  find  it  influencing  political  parties.  Ascribe 
praise  or  blame  to  speculative  doctrines,  admit 
the  decisions  of  the  mind  to  be  under  the  controul 
of  the  will,  and  the  consequences  are  inevitable — 
even  those  who  boast  of  being  rational  creatures, 
may  consistently  advocate  the  principles  of  in- 
tolerance ;  and  governments  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety legislate  tor  opinions,  enforcing  some  and 
prohibiting  others,  as  they  have  hitherto  done  with 
regard  to  our  actions.  The  natural  abilities  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  were  by  no  means  contemptible, 
but  he  had  unfortunately  imbibed  this  fatal  error, 
and,  with  the  sanction  of  parliament,  enacted  those 
celebrated  six  articles  of  faith,  comprehended  in 
what  was  justly  termed  the  bloody  bill,  and  with 
the  nature  of  which,  all  who  are  conversant  with 
our  history  must  be  fully  acquainted. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  My  Lords, 

Your  Lordships*  most  obedient, 

Humble  Servant, 
PHILANTHROPOS. 
London,  24fA  itfay,  1832. 

[Letter  IV.  in  our  next.] 


•  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
(6.) 

t  See  Hume's  Essay  on  National  Characters. 
Note  (7.) 


REVENUE  FROM  IDOLATRY  IN  INDIA 

TO  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 
In  the  "Times"  of  Saturday  last,  there  is  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Poynder,  one  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company,  to  the  effect,  that  during 
the  last  sixteen  years,  that  company  has  received 
from  four  temples  only  in  India,  920,215/.  15*.  9d. 
in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on  idolatry.  Thus  the 
natives  of  India  pay  money  to  one  Christian  com- 
pany, (for  we  suppose  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany is  not  an  infidel  company,  but  strictly 
orthodox,)  to  let  idolatry  stand,  while  another 
Christian  company,  "The  Church  Missionary 
Society,"  are  collecting  thousands  yearly  from 
Christians  in  England,  to  destroy  this  idolatry. 
Religious  worshippers  in  India  are  fleeced  by 
one  party,  and  religious  worshippers  in  England 
by  another.  We  sincerely  pity  them  both,  and 
cannot  decide  which  has  the  greatest  claims  on  our 
commiseration. ^___ 

4  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  16. 
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THE  CRISIS. 


LIBERAL  PRINCIPLES. 
While  onr  principles  were  sufficiently  tibetal  to 
admit  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  and  his  followers 
into  our  most  holy  place,  when  they  ware  de- 
prived of  their  own,  the  principles  of  religion  are 
not  sufficiently  expanded  to  aflmit  but  a  small 
part  of  our  system,  which  is  co-operation,  into 
its  school  room!  TVuth  only  is  liberal ;  error  is 
always  more  or  less  of  a  persecuting  character. 
Truth  alone  can  afiosd  to  be  liberal;  and  a  liberal 
system  is  that  alone,  which  can  possibly  become 
universal.  The  following  letter  will  illustrate 
these  observations  :— 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 
Sir, — I  have  only  time  to  state  briefly,  now, 
that  a  few  of  the  working  classes  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  establish  a  Co-operative  Society  for  tbe 
populous  district  of  Camber  well,  and  every  ob- 
stacle has  been  thrown  in  their  way.  They  had 
engaged  a  large  school -room  of  tbe  Rev.  J.  Innes, 
-of  Camden  Academy,  Southampton-street,  Cam- 
berwell,  a  written  agreement  was  signed,  and  the 
meeting  announced  for  yesterday  evening,  but 
the  Rev.  Gentleman  bad  discovered,  as  be  stated, 
that  we  were  connected  with  Mr.  Owen,  (because 
I  had  distributed  fifty  or  sixty  prospectuses  of 
the  Crisis  about  the  room  at  the  last  meeting,)  and 
with  the  usual  sagacity  of  Reverend  Gentlemen 
.generally,  he  thought  to  crush  us  at  once,  by  re- 
fusing to  let  the  meeting  be  held,  notwithstanding 
the  written  agreement.  Of  course  we  were  com- 
pelled to  have  tbe  meeting  in  a  building  lately  oc- 
cupied as  a  theatre,  in  Mill-lane,  and  consequently 
numbers  were  disappointed,  as  we  bad  not  time 
to  give  the  publicity  required,  but  we  bad  a*  many 
as  we  could  expect  under  all  the  eircumstances, 
and  adopted  the  laws,  and  a  general  meeting  of 
the  members  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening 
next,  at  eight  o'clock,  at  the  Woodman,  George- 
street,  Canberwell,  when  we  intend  adopting 
measures  to  commence  operations  immediately. 
So  you  will  perceive,  -Sir,  that  between  the 
Reverend  Gentleman  and  Mr.  Owen,  co-operation 
is  likely  to  become  more  interesting  to  the  work- 
ing classes  of  tbat  district;  but  as  I  intend  send- 
ing  you  as  early  as  possible  an  account  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, from  tbe  commencement,  I  shall  not 
take  up  any  more  of  your  time  at  present,  than 
request  an  early  insertion  of  this  in  your  widely- 
circulated  Paper. 

I  remain,  your's  truly, 

H.  MOTE. 


DISSATISFACTION  with  thi  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  FRANCE. 

A  declaration  of  the  «  opposition  deputies" 
in  France,  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Trench 
government,  has  recently  arrived  in  this  country, 
it  is  published  in  an  appeal  to  their  constituents. 
It  states  that  the  present  government  has  regarded 
the  last  revolution  as  merely  a  modification  of  the 
restoration;  whereas  they,  the  opposition,  along 
with  many  others,  regard  it  as  a  consummation 
of  the  principles  and  rights  proclaimed  hy  the 
great  revolution  of  1789.  Amongst  the  signatures 
of  these  opposition  deputies,  is  to  be  found  that 
of  the  celebrated  General  Lafayette. 

Under  the  present  erroneous,  tottering  system  of 
society,  no  roverninent  can  long  give  any  satisfac- 
tion. No  form  of  government  can  meet  the 
exigencies  and  demands  of  the  times,  by  any  of 
the  hackneyed  expedients  of  the  old  system.  The 
reign  of  our  own  Whig  ministry  wiH  soon  come 
to  a  close.  The  Tories  may  then  try  their  hand, 
and  all  their  expedient  will  fail.  Tne  sum  and 
Substance  of  all  is,  mat  the  system  must  every 
where  be  entirely  altered. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Miss  Macauley's  address,  promised  in  our  last, 
is  unavoidably  deferred  till  next  week. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  A*  B., 
W.  M.  C,  and  Rowland  Hunter,  Junr. 

Agricola  is  come  to  hand;  we  have  recently 
inserted  so  much  in  our  paper  on  the  subject  to 
whidh  his  Letter  refers,  tbat  for  tbe  present,  how. 
ever  important  tbe  subject,  and  however  valuable 
his  communication,  Its  iasertion  must  be  postponed 
for  a  while. 

We  do  not  recollect  receiving  any  communica- 
tion from  "  Concordia."  We  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  what  he  says  he  has  already  sent  us,  if  he 
wrll  repeat  it. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Junr.  is  before  us. 

R.  D's.  request  shall  have  immediate  attention. 


THE  CRISIS. 


Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  9. 

GENERAL  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL. 
On  Monday  evening,  we  celebrated  our  fourth 
General  Social  Festival.  Notwithstanding  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  the  attendance 
was  both  numerous  and  respectable.  Uninter- 
rupted order,  harmony,  and  good  will,  prevailed 
to  an  extent  seldom  witnessed  hi  an  assembly  so 
large  and  so  mixed.  In  the  enjoyment  of  rational 
amusement  and  social  intercourse,  aided  by  music 
and  singing,  and  unfettered  by  any  of  the  artifi- 
cial distinctions  which  divide  and  sub-divide 
society,  all  appeared  happy— many  lingering  in 
the  splendid  and  capacious  apartments,  so  well 
a/fcp*<*l  to  the  purpose,  till  a  late  hour,  reluctant 
to  retire.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  whose 
hours  glided  along  altogether  unfelt,  and  almost 
unnoticed,  the  Governor  delivered  the  following 
address;  and  afterwards  strongly  recommended  his 
audience  to  aid  in  putting  in  general  practice  the 
principles  of  this  Association — that  the  world 
mi^it  see  the  difference  between  the  two  systems. 
Address. 

"  Many  strangers  inquircrr-what  is  tbe  System 
which  tbe  friends  of  tbe  New  State  of  Society 
advocate  1  And  this  question  is  put,  under  the 
supposition  tbat  it  may  be  satisfactorily  replied  to 
during  an  ordinary  conversation. 

Yet  the  answer  to  this  question  involves  what, 
ever  relates  to  the  whole  business  of  human  life, 
from  birth  to  death,  of  tbe  present  and  all  future 
generations. 

I  will  endeavour  to  induce  such  inquirers  now 
to  begin  to  think  seriously  upon  the  subject,  by 
informing  them,  tbat  tbe  New  State  of  Society 
which  we  advocate,  is  derived  solely  from  facta; 
facto  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  always 
existed,  which  exist  in  full  force  to-day,  and  which 
may  be  aow  examined  by  every  intelligent  person, 
who  desires  to  ascertain  for  himself  whether  our 
system  be  founded  on  truth,  or,  as  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  it  assert,  on  wild  and  visionary  notions. 

The  first  class  of  facto  from  which  the  system 
has  been  derived,  consists  of  those  whicb  de- 
velope  what  human  nature  is,  and  what  ore  the 
laws  of  its  organization  nnd  existence  from  tbe 
commencement  of  life  to  its  termination. 

This  class  of  facts,  when  accurately  examined, 
wiH  be  found  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove 
this  highly  important  and  invaluable  truth — that 

BVSRY  CHILD  BAT  BE  TBAIBED  BY  SOCIETY,  TO 
BBCOMB  AT  MATCBtTY,  «00O  O*  BAD,  OB  TO  BAYS 
A  MIXED  CBARACTBB. 

That  it  will  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  tbe 
child,  whose  character  is  to  be  formed,  whether  it 


shall  become  a  useful  or  useless,  a  virtuous  or 
vicious  adult  being*— but  entirely  upon  tbe  wis- 
dom of  society,  who  has  all  the  means  at  its  dis- 
posal to  train  it  in  a  right  or  wrong  course,  to 
place  it  under  wise  or  foolish,  superior  or  inferior, 
beneficial  or  injurious,  circumstances. 

This  class  of  facts  will  thus  teach  us,  tbat  the 
character  of  any  nation,  and  of  all  the  individuals 
born  within  it,  emanate,  directly  or  indirectly 
from  its  government;  and  that  tbe  government 
alone,  in  strict  justice,  ought  to  take  the  whole 
responsibility  upon  itself  of  the  conduct  of  every 
one  of  its  subjects.  All  governments  bare  the 
power,  if  they  possessed  wisdom  to  know  bow  to 
use  it,  to  banish  ignorance  nnd  poverty  and  per- 
sonal competition  from  their  dominions.  And 
these  sources  of  error  being  removed,  vice  and 
misery  would  not,  could  not  exist.  There  would 
be  no  motive  to  generate  either  the  one  or  tbe 
other. 

These  are  some  of  the  practical  advantages 
tbat  would  necessarily  arise  from  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  first  elass  of  facts. 

The  second  class  of  facts  consists  of  those  wbtefc 
de  velope,  what  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  a  - 
being  organized  as  man  is  by  nature. 

This  second  class,  when  examined  with  no  other 
view  than  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race,  will  be  discovered  to  be  plain  and  simple, 
and  to  be  in,  perfect  accordance  with  all  those 
facts  belonging  to  the  first  class. 

This  class  of  facts  will  open  to  the  governments 
of  the  world  their  path  of  duty,  point  out  to 
them  tbe  practical  measures  which  they  have  to 
adopt,  if  they  really  desire  to  insure  permanent 
prosperity  for  those  over  whom  they  rule,  and  if 
such  be  not  the  object  of  those  who  govern  tbe 
nations  of  tbe  world,  k  is  now  very  evident,  they 
will  not  be  competent  to  nfftasnin  their  positions 
much  longer. 

The  scenes  and  actors  in  the  great  drama  of 
life  are  rapidly  changing.  We  have  long  enough 
witnesesed  those  scenes  in  which  tbe  permanent 
good  of  the  many,  has  been  sacrificed  to  tbe  splen* 
dour  and  feite  glare  of  the  few.  We  call  U 
splendour  and  false  glare,  for  there  cannot,  be 
happiness  in  the  hearts^f  those  who  attain  and 
maintain  their  pre-eminence  by  deceiving  and 
oppressing  those  from  whom  they  derive  their  daily 
subsistence,  and  all  they  possess,  use,  and  enjoy. 

This  second  class  of  fuels  will  create  ideas, 
which  will  make  evident  to  those  who  are  hence- 
forth to  direct  the  destinies  of  mankind,  what 
measures  they  must  now  pursue  in  order  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  many — to  all  indeed  under  the 
influence  of  their  proceedings. 

They  will  also  make  it  easy  to  discover  that  a 
good  original  organization  is  necessary  as  a 
groundwork  for  superior  attainments  and  happi- 
ness, nnd  that  there  are  natural,  and  consequently 
rational  means  hy  which  tbe  organization  of  tbe 
human  race  may  be  very  materially  improved. 

Also,  tbat  it  is  desirable  each  individual  should 
enjoy  the  best  health  through  lire,  and  we  know 
that  measures  may  now  be  adopted  to  effect  this 
object  to  an  extent  that  those  of  tbe  present  sys- 
tem ore  not  prepared  to  admit  j  but  this  second 
class  of  facts  will  discover  the  vast  superiority  of 
that  system,  which  shall  prevent  disorder  and 
disease,  over  one  which  most  essentially  encouragee 
both.  Under  the  change. to  which  we  look  forward, 
the  human  race  will  be  far  more  healthy  wittout 
artificial  medicine  and  medical  advice,  than  it  has 
ever  yet  been  with  the  aid  of  both. 

This  second  class  of  facts  will  also  make  it 
known,  that  for  man  to  be  happy  he  must  have  all 
his  faculties  trained  nnd  cultivated  from  infancy, 
not  as  hitherto,  in  opposition  to  those  propensities, 
faculties,  and  powers  which  nature  has  given  kins— 
but  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  of  them,  and 
thus  to  form  beiags  whose  duties,  feelings,  and 
interests  will  be,  at  all  times,  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  without  tbe  possibility  of  any  of  them 
receiving  conflicting  motives  to  action,  by  which 
they  would  be,  as  now,  perplexed,  confounded, 
and  rendered  more  irrational  than  any  species  of 
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the  whale  creation.  For  man  now  takes  far  more 
pains  to  inflict  misery  upon  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men,  than  any  other  animal  of  which  we  have 
knowledge. 

This  class  of  facts  will  likewise  open  to  view 
foe  necessity  which  exist*  for  man  to  he  trained, 
not  only  to  desire  to  promote  continually  the  hap. 
pines*  of  his  fellow,  but  also  to  prove  the  benefit 
which  be  will  derive  from  patting  his  desires  into 
practice  upon  every  occasion,  in  which  his  powers 
are  called  into  action. 

They  will  also  make  plain  to  him  the  advan- 
tages which  he  will  derive  from  the  adoption  of 
efficient  measures,  to  enable  him  to  add  day  by 
day  to  his  store  of  valuable  knowledge  j  that  this 

Sractiee  is  necessary  to  his  happiness,  that  it  may 
e  pursued  with  ardor  through  life,  as  there  appears 
to  be  no  bounds  to  the  advantages  and  pleasures  to 
be  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  the 
only  evil  to  be  guarded  against  in  pursuing  this 
grand  road  to  happiness,  is  to  avoid  neglecting 
due  physical  exercise  j  for  these  facts  make  it 
obvious  to  those  who  reflect,  that  no  one  part  of 
she  human  constitution  can  be  too  exclusively  ex* 
ercbed,  without  producing  injury  to  all  the  other 
faculties. 

This  class  of  facts  also  enables  us  to  discover 
how  necessary  it  is,  to  ensure  happiness,  that  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  to  render  it  practicable, 
that  all  should  be  made  not  only  competent  to 
enjoy  good  society,  but  be  enabled,  at  their 
pleasure,  to  obtain  it,  and  also  of  associating* 
when  they  like,  with  those  for  whom  they  feel 
the  most  regard  and  the  greatest  affection. 

From  the  same  class  of  facts,  we  also  discover 
the  necessity  to  form  arrangements  by  which  man 
may  remove  from  place  to  place  with  the  least  in- 
convenience, that  he  may  derive  the  advantages 
of  seeing  and  knowing  mnch  of  nature,  and  of 
enjoying  the  beneficial  varieties  which  it  affords. 

Again,  from  the  same  source  we  learn  how 
essential  it  is  to  the  ordinary  comfort  and  satis- 
faction  of  the  human  race,  yet  how  much  more 
necessary  it  is  for  their  highest  attainment  of  hap- 
piness, that  they  should  be  entirely  freed  from  all 
ioperstition,  from  every  vestige  of  supernatural 
fears,  and  especially  from  all  weak  and  childish 
tors  of  death.  AH  men  now  approaching  to  a 
Sound  state  of  rationality,  know  that  there  can  be 
no  health  of  body,  or  peace  of  mind  among  those 
who  are  trained  to  experience  the  slavish  fears 
which  these  imaginary  notions  engender ;  that  it 
is  vain  for  man  to  expect  to  become  superior  and 
happy,  while  subjected  to  the  moral  cowardice 
which  is  'created  by  these  supernatural  im- 
pressions. 

From  this  class  of  facts  we  also  acquire  a  know- 
ledge, that  man  can  never  attain  to  a  state  of 
excellence  in  character,  or  an  approach  towards  a 
superior  degree  of  happiness,  as  long  as  he  shall 
be  compelled  to  be,  what  all  men  have  been  made 
to  be,  what  all  men  are  to-day— Mental  Slaves. 
Who  is  there  among  us,  who,  on  this  night,  dare 
venture  to  speak  those  thoughts  which  he  must 
receive,  and  receiving,  must  experience  a  desire 
to  express. 

Ho,  you  have  from  your  birth  been  made,  by 
the  most  careful  tuition,  such  mental  slaves,  that 
yon  have  been  rendered  wholly  incompetent  to  be 
onsscious  of  the  extent  of  the  mental  oppression 
ny  which  all  the  superior  faculties  and  powers  of 
jour  nature  are  kept  dormant,  uncultivated,  un- 
eateretsed,  and  unknown  even  to  yourselves,  ex. 
eept  when  now  and  then  forced  into  action  by 
some  extraordinary  convulsions  in  the  general 
affairs  ef  the  population  of  the  world.  These 
events,  when  they  do  occur,  show  that  there  are 
powers  dormant  in  man,  capable  of  being  roused 
into  great  and  glorious  action,  but  that  through 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  men  and  of  nations,  there 
it  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  man's  original  con- 
stitution, to  enable  any  parties  to  adopt  practical 
saeasures  to  give  life  and  activity  to  these  noble, 
generous,  and  magnanimous  qualities  of  human 
nature.  No!  man  mast  express  what  he  does  not 
believe;  he  must  speak  what  he  does  not  feel ; 


he  must  act  the  part  of  a  dupe  to  others,  and  be 
content,  if  he  can,  while  he  is  conscious  that  he 
himself  is  the  dupe  of  all.  And  yet  sueh  is  the 
assumed  dignity  of  this  degraded  and  fallen  na- 
ture, that  we  style  ourselves  honourable  and  right 
honourable,  reverend  ^nd  right  reverend,  and  I 
know  not  what,  while  all  the  animals  upon  the 
earth  are  far  more  honest  and  true  to  their  nature, 
and  therefore  in  truth',  more  excellent  and  bo- 
nourable. 

From  this  same  class  of  facts  we  are  also  taught, 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  a  being, 
formed  as  man  is,  that  he  should  live  in  the  midst 
of  arrangements  which  would  permit  the  greatest 
individual  freedom  of  action  that  could  exist,  com- 
patible with  the  permanent  good  of  society.  He 
is  now,  in  what  is  called  civilized  society,  compel- 
led to  submit  to  the  most  unnatural  restriction  of 
individual  thoughts  and  actions;  he  may,  indeed, 
be  fitly  compared  to  an  animal,  whose  liberty  of 
movement  is  confined  within  a  very  limited  circle, 
out  of  which  he  dare  not  move  without  the  fear  of 
losing  caste,  or  of  being  hunted  to  death. 

This  important  cist*  of  facts  will  also  make 
known  to  us  the  absolute  necessity  which  exists  to 
insure  human  happiness — that  the  character  of 
each  individual  should  be  so  formed  for  him  by 
society,  and  that  he  should  be  so  placed  and  sur- 
rounded by  external  circumstances,  that  he  should 
upon  all  occasioos  express  the  exact  truth  only ; 
that  lie  should  be  trained  from  infancy  to  have  no 
other  sentiments  for  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
conduct  of  all  mankind,  than  those  of  pure  charity ; 
and  to  have  a  sincere  good  will  to  every  individual 
of  the  human  race — such  as  will  incline  all  actively 
to  promote  the  true  happiness  of  all. 

And,  lastly,  this  class  of  facts  will  make  it  evi- 
dent to  those  who  can  investigate  them  to  their 
full  extent,  that  man  can  never  attain  the  happi- 
ness which  belongs  to  his  nature,  until  he  shall  be 
enabled  to  live  in  a  society  in  which  all  shall  be 
trained  and  educated  from  birth,  in  which  all  the 
laws,  institutions,  and  arrangements,  well  organiz- 
ed and  well  governed,  shall  be  in  unison  with  all 
,tbe  laws  of  human  nature. 

To  the  question  then,  of  what  we  mean  by  the 
New  State  of  Society,  we  say,  this  is  a  part  of  the 
reply,  yet  a  very  small  part  of  that  which  is 
requisite  to  enable  a  stranger  to  comprehend  the^ 
decided  difference  that  there  will  be  throughout* 
all  the  principles  and  practices  between  the 
system  that  is,  and  that  which  we  have  in  con- 
templation— between  the  old  world  of  error— de- 
ception, and  misery ;  and  the  new  world  of  truth — 
sincerity,  and  happiness." 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  sufficient  has  been  said, 
to  induce  those  amongst  us  who  are  strangers,  to 
think  gravely  and  with  interest  upon  these 
subjects. 

A  DIALOGUE 

ntTWEBN 

THEOPHILUS  AND  AMIDA, 

BBLATIFB    TO    CO-OPBBAWVB  COMMUNITIM,  AND 
AHIW  STATE  Of  HUMAN  SOCIETY. 


competitive  system,  and  1  do  not  s«e  how  profits  to 
any  useful  extent  can  be  permanently  secured, 
while  there  are  individuals  with  large  capitals* 
great  experience  in  mercantile  arrangements  and 
business,  who  caa  successfully  oppose  these  new 
inexperienced  establishments — many  of  them,  I 
fear,  must  fail  In  a  short  time,  and  all  of  them  will 
be  in  danger,  through  competition  from  without  of 
having  their  profits  reduced  to  a  very  small 
amount. 

A.  All  this  is  true— yet  are  they  very  useful 
as  a  first  step  to  unite  the  Industrious  Classes,  and 
to  induce  them  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  producing  the  most  valuable  wealth  in 
the  best  manner,  aad  of  distributing  it  the  most 
beneficinlly  for  the  producers. 

T.  So  far  there  appears  to  be  a  real  benefit  to 
be  obtained  by  these  Co-operative  societies— and 
they  may  continue  to  be  useful,  as  long  as  they 
are  managed  by  persons  of  integrity,  who  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business  which  they 
undertake.  Bat  what  are  the  communities  to 
which  these  societies  appear  to  direct  their  ulterior 
views  ! 

A.  Communities  are  in  the  minds  of  many,  nlto 
a  partnership  upon  a  larger  scale,  founded  upon 
agriculture,  but  under  different  arrangements,  by 
which  the  members  intend  to  produce  and  use 
wealth,  as  well  as  exchange  it,for  their  own  mutual 
advantage — and  also  to  educate  their  children 
together  upon  principles  of  equality. 

T.  If  this  were  effected,  it  would  be  indeed  a 
great  step  in  advance,  and  would  open  the  door  to 
a  great  improvement  in  society,  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  doubt  its  practicability,  seeing  how 
difficult  it  is  for  some  husbands  and  wives,  or  men 
partnership  to  live  long  together  in  the 


T.  What  is  this  I  hear  among  a  certain  class  of 
persons  about  Co-operative  Communities,  and  an- 
other state  of  society  ? 

A.  Just  what  the  individual  who  uses  these 
terms  understands  upon  these  subjects;  and  thus 
the  words  ore  applied  to  mean  many  very  different 
things,  according  to  the  knowledge  or  experience 
of  those  who  use  them* 

T.  But  what  is  co-operation  as  now  practised 
by  those  who  call  themselves  Co-operators? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  a  partnership  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  Industrious  Classes  to  buy  the  articles 
of  common  consumption  wholesale,  or  in  large 
quantities,  and  to  sell  them  at  the  usual  prices  to 
themselves  and  others,  and  to  apply  the  profit, 
when  they  make  any,  after  paying  their  expenses, 
to  establish  what  they  call  communities. 

T.  So  far  1  understand  your  explanation — but 
this  proceeding  is  little  more  thau  the  common 


harmony  necessary  for  their  happiness— although 
it  is  the  evident  interest  of  all  these  parties  to  live 
peaceably  and  act  cordially  together. 

A .  Under  particular  arrangements  there  are  now 
several  instances  of  men  sooner  living  in  sueh  kind 
of  communities  in  America,  and  elsewhere;  but 
very  peculiar  arrangements  are  necessary,  under 
the  old  notions  of  society,  to  enable  these  partner- 
ships to  continue  long  without  dissension  and  ulti- 
mate separation. 

T.  Then  you  appear  not  to  set  much  value 
upon  communities  established  upon  the  old  prin- 
ciples of  society : — why  do  you  esteem  them  of 
so  little  consideration  ? 

A.  Because  society,  as  established  upon  exist, 
ing  human  laws  and  institutions,  isan  association 
not  for  union,  but  disunion.  It  is  founded  on 
principles  whieh,  while  they  direct  the  affairs  of 
mankind  must  inevitably  prevent  cordial  union, 
or  peace  and  good  will  among  men. 

T.  You  do  not  then  expect  much  benefit  to 
arise  from  the  formation  of  the  communities  so 
frequently  spoken  of  in  many  circles  at  the  pre- 
sent timet 

A.  No.  They  are  the  crude  conceptions  only 
of  very  inexperienced  men,  who,  catching  a  few 
unconnected  notions  upon  the  subject,  suppose 
they  can  be  put  into  practice  by  any  number  of 
persons  who  may  merely  desire  it — hut  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  act  upon  their  limited  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  they  will  discover  the  utter  im- 
practicability of  men  and  women  living  in  com- 
munity under  the  existing  unnatural  laws  by 
which  men  are  now  governed,  and  under  which 
their  present  characters  have  been  formed. 

T.  What  am  I  to  conclude  from  what  you  have 
now  said— do  yon  mean  to  say  that  a  community 
of  men  and  women  cannot  be  devised,  so  as  to  be 
permanently  successful  under  the  existing  laws 
and  institutions  of  society  ? 

A.  Yes!  my  conviction  is,  that  a  rational  state 
of  society,  and  the  present  system  of  society,  can- 
not exist  together,  the  latter  being  irrational  in 
all  its  principles  and  practice. 

T.  Is  there  then  no  escape  from  the  ignorance, . 
poverty,  deception,  bad  passions,  and  disunion, 
which  now  pervade  the  population  of  the  most 
civilized  nations— ert  if  yeu  know  a  remedy,  what 


is  it? 
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THE  CRISIS. 


A.  There  if  no  escape  from  these  evils  except 
by  one,  and  I  fear  the  world  is  yet  too  ignorant 
and  too  vicious  to  adopt  it. 

T.  It  it  for  the  interest  of  all  ranks,  clauses,  and 
fiarties  to  adopt  it — and  is  it  practicable  with  the 
means  now  in  possession  of  society  ? 

A.  It  is  most  decidedly  for  the  best  and  most 
permanent  interest  of  society  to  apply  this  remedy, 
and  the  means  now  exist  to  the  full  extent  required 
to  put  it  into  execution. 

T.  What  then  prevents  its  immediate  adoption  t 

A.  Nothing  b»:t  the  most  gross  ignorance  upon 
the  part  of  the  governments  and  people,  who, 
with  all  the  means  of  permanent  happiness  in 
their  possession,  are  prevented  by  it  from  knowing 
how  to  apply  those  means,  to  produce  this  all. 
dc«ired  object. 

T.  But,  surely  as  man,  ns  well  as  all  that  has 
life,  naturally  desires  to  be  happy,  if  you  enable 
him  plainly  to  see  the  road  to  it,  he  will  enter  and 
pursue  it  without  deviation. 
■  A.  Such  has  been  the  belief  upon  which  the 
founder*  of  I  he  new  system  have  firmly  acted,  for 
innny  years'  experience  baring  confirmed  their 
first  convictions,  they  continue  to  persevere  in  the 
s*me  line  of  conduct.  These  parties  are  now  satis. 
fi»*d,  that  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  ran  be 
created  to  remove  the  old  prejudices  implanted  in 
ignorance,  that  man  will  be  enabled  to  emancipate 
Himself  from  those  errors  which  keep  him  in  an 
irmtioml  condition. 

T.  You  say  it  is  ignorance  alone  that  prevents 
the  only  remedy  being  applied  which  is  compe- 
tent to  effect  n  cure  for  the  evils  of  society — bow 
is  the  ignorance  to  be  removed  ? 

A.  By  persevering  in  the  course  which  the 
friends  of  an  entire  change  of  society  have  so  long 
adopted;  vis.  of  placing  one  truth  after  another 
before  the  public,  until  they  shall  at  length  under- 
stand,  acknowledge,  and  put  into  practice  the 
whole  science  of  society  1 

T.  But  whnt  relation  is  there  between  the  com- 
m unities  to  much  talked  about,  and  the  science  of 
society  ? 

A.  None,  that  I  am  aware  of— those  communi- 
ties are  the  crude  notions  of  individuals  who  hare 
imngined  that  they  understood  what  the  founders 
of  the  system  intend,  and  who,  by  their  premature 
attempt  to  explain  what  they  do  not  understand, 
which  their  limited  experience  cannot  compre- 
hend, hare  giren  the  public  the  most  erroneous 
and  unfortunate  Impressions,  relative  to  a  superior 
mode  of  human  existence. 

T.  Then  the  communities  described  by  Mr. 
Thompson  and  others  who  hn*e  written  respect- 
ing them,  are  n«»t  the  arrangements  which  the 
founders  of  the  system  proposed  for  mankind  t 

A.  Certainly  not;  the  difference  between  St. 
Giles*  and  St.  James',  between  ignorance  and  in- 
telligence, between  harmony  and  discord,  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  exists  between  the  com- 
munity g  recommended  by  others,  and  the  com- 
munities which  the  original  founders  of  the  new 
system  look  forward  to,  as  an  universal  system  to 
supersede  the  present  irrational  condition  of  the 
human  race. 

T.  Have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  these 
communities  are  ? 

A.  Most  willingly ;— the  communities  recom- 
mended, are  new  scientific  machines  for  perform, 
iog,  with  the  least  labour,  and  the  most  pleasure  to 
all  parties,  the  whole  business  of  human  life,  in  a 
manner  very  superior  to  any  of  the  random  modes 
hitherto  practised  in  this  or  in  any  other  country. 

T.  You  surprise  me  exceedingly — new  scientific 
machines!  why  1  thought  the  friends  of  the  new 
system  enemies  to  the  u«e  of  machinery— -1  tiow 
fUid,  they  recommend  its  general  adoption  to 
supersede  manual  lubour.  Pray  explain  this  ap. 
parent  contradiction. 

A.  The  contradiction  is  in  the  irrational  reports 
which  interested,  or  ill. disposed  persons,  hate 
circulated;  they  always  intended  to  bring  into 
use  the  greatest  amount  of  scientific  power  and 
discoveries,  hut  to  apply  them  directly  in  aid  of 
manual  power— or,    to  other  words,   to  promote 


human  happiness.  At  present,  machinery,  and 
other  scientific  power,  is  applied,  with  little  or  no 
real  wisdom,  in  direct  competition  with  manual, 
and  indirect  competition  with  mental  labour,  pro- 
ducing thereby  a  continued  increase  of  misery 
among  the  industrious  classes,  and  of  despotism 
among  the  wealthy  few. 

T.  But  you  said  that  communities  were  new 
scientific  machines  for  performing  all  the  busi- 
ness of  life  in  the  best  manner;  was  that  your 
meaning? 

A.  Yes — I  state  distinctly,  and  wish  it  to  be 
universally  understood,  that  the  new  system  is 
devised  in  all  its  par*s  purposely  to  perform  the 
whole  business  of  human  life  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  labor  and  materials,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  advantages 
to  all  engaged  in  the  operations,  and  to  every 
individual  member  of  society— -and  thus  to  ensure 
the  greatest  happiness  to  all. 

T.  Then  these  communities  are  indeed  very 
wonderful  and  very  extraordinary  machines — may 
I  request  you  to  give  me  some  general  explanation 
by  which  I  may  be  able  to  understand  them  my- 
self, and  explain  them  to  others. 

A.  I  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  your  wishes  in 
our  next  con  venation. 


MAXIMS. 

Tli ink  before  you  speak;  before  whom  you 
speak  ,  what  you  speak  ; — hate  not  each  other  be- 
cause you  differ  in  opinion,  rather  love  each  other; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  ia  such  a  variety  of  senti- 
ments, there  should  not  be  some  fixed  point  on 
which  all  men  ought  to  unite. — Zoroastib. 

We  should  never  blush  at  owning  that  we  have 
been  in  fault,  for  it  is  equivalent  to  saying — *  lam 
wiser  to  day  than  I  was  yesterday/ 


'     •         TITHES  IN  IRELAND. 

In  what  a  state  does  the  following  extract  shew 
that  part  of  Ireland  to  be  to  which  it  refers ;  and 
the  liability  of  the  whole  of  the,  country,  from  the 
same  cause  every  where  existing  in  it,  to  be  simi- 
larly circumstanced  :— 

(From  the  Cork  Southern  Reporter,  May  26.) 
*'  The  whole  city  has  been  a  scene  of  the  most 
alarming  excitation  since  twelve  o'clock.  At  that 
hour  10  000  people,  beaded  by  a  band  of  mn*ic, 
with  flags  and  colours  flying,  entered  the  city. 
All  the  garrison,  cavalry  and  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Bingham  were  soon  intro- 
duced—the shops  of  the  principal  streets  closed — 
all  business  suspended — and  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  populace  perambulating  the  town.  On  the 
whole  such  an  exhibition  of  terror  and  dismay — 
of  alarm  and  excitement,  our  city  ha*  seldom  pre- 
sented. Amidst  the  yells  of  infuriated  thousands, 
guarded  by  a  squadron  of  Lancers,  the  fifteen  un. 
fortunate  cows  were  driven  from  a  field  belonging 
to  the  High  Constable,  where  they  had  been  since 
Thursday  night,  to  the  Grand  Parade,  and  there 
exhibited  for  sale.  The  entire  of  that  leading 
street  was  one  dense  mass  of  human  b  ings,  who 
occasionally  set  up  tremendous  cheers.  Surrounded 
by  the  troops,  the  process  of  auctioneering  was 
commenced — the  auctioneer,  a  stranger,  it  is  said 
a  resident  of  M»ddleti»n.  They  were  set  up  at  £3, 
for  each — no  bidder!  22.— no  bidder!  £l.— no 
bidder!  in  short,  he  descended  to  Ss.  for  each  cow, 
hut  no  purchaser  appeared.  This  scene  lasted 
for  more  th*n  honr,  when  their  being  no  chance  of 
making  sale  of  the  entile,  it  was  proposed  to  ad- 
journ the  auction  ;  but,  as  we  are  informed,  the 
General  in  command  of  the  military  expressed  un 
unwillingness  to  hare  the  troops  subject  to  a  re- 
petition of  the  harrassing  duty  thus  imposed  on 
them.  Alter  a  short  delay,  it  was,  at  the  inter 
ferenee  and  remonstrance  of  several  gentlemen— 
both  of  town  and  coun try— ng reed  upon  that  the 
cattle  should  be  given  up  to  the  people,  subject  to 
certain  private  arrangements." 

How  little  has  Catholic  Emancipation  done  to 
tranquillize  this  distracted  country  \  And  yet  we 


were  told,  and  that  by  the  authors  and  advocates 
of  the  "  Reform  Bill,"  which  we  believe  will 
prove  equally  inefficient,  that  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion would  heal  and  compose.  Some  expected 
that  the  Catholics  would  then  become  quiet  as 
lambs  ;  and  now  they  are  roaring  like  lions.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  too,  that  tithes,  under  which 
the  Catholics  are  now  complaining,  were  first 
introduced  into  the  Christian  church  by  the  Ca- 
tholics themselves — those  who  sow  the  seed  can 
however  with  but  an  ill  grace  complain  of  the 
crop.  But  Catholics  are  complaining,  Protestants 
are  complaining,  and  the  art  of  man  may  be 
defied  permanently  to  reconcile  conflicting  parties, 
or  really  to  benefit  society  on  the  present  old  sys- 
tem of  the  world — the  old  system  must  come 
down,  the  new  must  be  set  up. 


SOCIETY    FOR  THE   DIFFUSION 
OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

A  CBARTEa  of  incorporation  has  been  granted  by 
his  Majesty,  on  the  petition  of  W.  Tooke,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  to  this  society,  the  objects  of  which  at* 
thereby  designated  to  be  to  cause  to  be  composed, 
compiled,  and  written,  treatises  and  works  ami 
elementary  tracts  on  or  relating  to  arts,  sciences, 
aud  letters;  and  also  causing  to  be  made,  en* 
graved,  and  constructed,  prints,  maps,  plans, 
models,  and  instruments  connected  with  arts, 
sciences,  and  letters ;  snch  treatises,  works,  tracts, 
prints,  maps,  plans,  models,  and  instruments,  to  lie 
printed,  made,  and  published,  in  an  economical 
manner,  and  to  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
London  general  committee  is  by  such  charter 
recognized  as  the  governing  body  of  the*  society, 
and  of  which  committee  the  Lord  Chancellor  Is 
constituted  the  first  chairman.  Lord  John  Russell 
the  first  vice-chairman,  and  Mr.  Tooke  is  named 
as  t  reasurer  of  the  society. 

If  a  knowledge  of  truth,  as  it  regards  "  The 
Science  of  Society,"  the  most  useful  knowledge 
which  this  or  any  other  society  could  now  diffuse, 
were  diffused  by  this  chartered  society,  we  should 
rejoice — but,  as  this  society  is  ignorant  of  this 
knowledge  itself,  it  is  in  vain  to  efcpect  its  diffu- 
sion from  this  quarter.  Truth  is  the  best  charter 
for  any  society  whose  object  is  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TIIE  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  SOCIETY. 

ON  SUNDAY,  JUNE  10,  a  Public  Lecture 
on  this  System,  will  be  delivered  by  ROBERT 
OWEN,  at  the  SANS  SOUCI  THEATRE,  Lei- 
coster  Place,  Leicester  Square,  at  Three  o'clock  in 
the  Afternoon. 

N.  B.  Lectures  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  some 
place,  and  at  the  same  time,  will  be  delivered  every 
Sunday  Afternoon.  Lectures  on  this  topic  every 
Sunday  Morning,  at  Eleven,  and  every  Sunday 
Evening,  at  Seven,  are  delivered  at  the  Institution, 
of  the  Industrious  Classes,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  King's 
Cross,  when  questions  are  allowed  to  be  asked 
after  the  delivery  of  each  Lecture.  Discussions. 
every  Thursday  Evening  nt  the  someplace  at  Seven , 
on  tine  most  important  subjects ;  that  under  investi- 
gation at  present  is,  "  What  Practical  Measures 
ought  now  to  be  adopted  by  a  Rational  Government  V 
The  attention  of  the  intelligent  and  well  informed, 
is  directed  to  these  discussions,  which  are  very 
different  matters  from  discussions  in  ordinal y 
"Debating  Societies." 
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[ONE  PENNY. 


THE  INSURRECTION  IN  PARIS. 

Ik  this  recent  violation  of  the  public  peace,  we 
have  another  symptom  of  the  present  disordered 
Mate  of  society;  not  of  savage  society,  but  of 

CIVILIZED 01  REFINED— of  CHRISTIAN  SOCiety. 

The  late  French  insurrection,  had  its  origin  in 
politics,  and  had  politics  for  its  object ;  it  differs 
m  this  respect  from  many  other  disturbances  of 
which  France  has  been  the  troubled  scene.  It 
"*wa*a  bloody  contention — the  number  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  is  not  yet  known,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be.  It  has  been  unsuccessful  for  toe 
present — probably  the  fire  of  rebellion  is  not  ex- 
tinguished, only  smothered.  There  has  been  no 
dory  about  this  strife.  The  successful  contest  of 
July  1830,  was  called  glorious:  the  French 
people  destroyed  in  three  days,  what  we  had  been 
fighting  thirty  yean  to  support  and  secure — viz. 
legitimacy.  Paris  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
bloody  revolutions,  witness  that  of  1780 ;  it  seems 
to  be  a  spot  selected  for  the  trial  of  political  ex- 
periments on  the  interests  of  humanity.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  how  England  and  France  act 
and  re-act  upon  each  other  in  their  movements. 
This  political  strife  occurs  in  Paris,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Reform  Bill  is  secure  of  becoming 
English  law — the  Peerage  bill  in  France,  acted 
upon  the  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill  here .  The 
cause  of  this  strife  lays  beneath  the  surface,  at 
which  the  eyes  of  too  many  stop.  It  did  not 
originate  in  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  aristocracy 
to  do  homage  to  General  Lamarque's  remains, 
nor  in  the  protest  of  the  deputies — nor  in  the  un- 
popularity of  the  government — nor  in  the  want  of 
bread — though  these  are  connected  with  it,  but, 
in  the  competitive  'system,  which  is  now,  for  the 
misinformation  of  mankind,  every  where  called 
a  u  social  system."  Men  are  educated  to  believe, 
that  they  have  a  will  of  their  own — an  interest  of 
their  own — a  family  of  their  own — friends  of  their 
awn — an<ta  character  of  their  own,  to  form ;  they 
became  competitive,  and  government  has  the  un- 
gracious task  of  keeping  order  amidst  so  many 
dashing  interests ;  no  government  can  do  this. 
Tlie  cure,  and  the  only  cure  for  competition,  is 
community,  towards  which  co-operation  is  the 
first  step.  Human  nature  in  competition  is  now 
like  the  prodigal  son  in  the  parable;  she  lias 
wandered  from  home — squandered  her  substance — 
is  now  in  want — and  just  recovering  her  senses ; 
Oh  !  that  she  would  now  arise,  and  retrace  her 
steps,  and  confess  her  sins,  how  gladly  would  we 
ran  out  to  meet  her,  put  the  best  robe  on  her  per- 
son, rings  on  her  fingers,  and  shoes  on  her  feet — 
kill  the  ratted  calf  and  make  merry,  since  "  she 
which  .is  dead  would  be  alive  again,  which  is  lost 
would  lie  found/1 


MISS  MACAULEY'S  ESSAY  ON  RELI- 
GIOUS RESPONSIBILITY. 

Delivered  on  Thursday  Evening,  May  17, 1832. 
It  is  not  without  a  considerable  feeling  of  timidity, 
that  I  arise  to  address  the  present  assembly,  and 
the  cause  of  that  timidity  is  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  to  which  our  attention  is  now  devoted,  the 
subject  of  religious  responsibility,  a  question  on 
which  the  happiness  of  mankind  may  be  said,  in  a 
<rrent  measure  to  depend. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  an  important  period  of 
time,  a  period  when,  without  reference  to  sex,  or 
station,  alt  who  can  think,  or  write,  or  speak,  are 
called  upon  for  exertion,  to  promote  the  great 
cause  of  moral  improvement. 

The  present  demoralized  and  disorganized  state 
of  society  must  be  obvious  to  every  thinking 
mind — painful  to  every  benevolent  mind,  and 
should  act  as  an  incentive  to  every  enterprizing 
mind.  According  to  the  bold  hypothesis  of  Mr. 
Owen,  the  future  happiness  or  misery — the  per- 
fectability  or  degradation  of  the  human  race  is 
now  at  issue. 

As  an  observer,  and  lover  of  the  human  race 
from  my  childhood  up  to  this  hour — as  one  for 
many  years  engaged  in  plans  of  moral  improve- 
ment, it  may  be  supposed  that  I  have  not  been  a 
careless  observer  of  Mr.  Owen's  proceedings, 
though  I  may  perchance  have  been  a  cautious 
ooe>  and  it  is  only  very  lately  that  I  have  fully 
understood  his  doctrine  of  circumstances  as  per- 
taining to  the  science  of  society.  The  question 
of  responsibility  as  forming  a  groundwork  to  this 
science  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  on 
this  point  1  am  now  about  to  offer  some  remarks, 
pot  I  fear  in  the  way  of  illustration  ;  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  throw  illuminations  on  a  subject 
•already  advocated  so  powerfully,  and,  as  I  think, 
so  unsuccessfully  refuted.  It  is  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  to  otTer  my  testimony  in  favour  of  that 
which  I  consider  just  and  reasonable,  rather  than 
to  propound  any  new  opinions. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  trained  in  a  certain 
routine  of  ideas,  to  which  we  have  submitted 
from  custom,  rather  than  convictions.  We  have 
quietly  moved  onwards  in  the  paths  of  our  an- 
cestors,  without  turning  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left — without  being  at  the  trouble  of  looking 
back  upon  what  has  been,  or  forward  to  what 
might  be — without  reflecting  whether  we  were 
right  or  wrong— or  whether  a  better,  safer,  and 
more  pleasing  path  might,  or  might  not  be  found ; 
but  this  period  of  intellectual  imbecility  is  now 
passing  away— we  are  beginning  to  think — we 


have  boldly  embarked  on  the  ocean  of  reflection, 
and  we  shall  not  return  until  our  voyage  is  com- 
pleted!! 

The  doctrine  of  responsibility  is  one  of  such 
magnitude,  so  dependent  upon  individual  opinion, 
so  identified  with  individual  prejudice,  that  we 
may  be  engaged  in  endless  discussion,  without 
ever  coming  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  it  is 
not  therefore  my  wish  to  canvass  the  subject  in  its 
various  ramifications,  but  to  examine  it  simply  in 
the  effects  which  it  produces. 

We  are  told  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine, 
that  responsibility,  and  the  idea  of  future  rewards 
and  punishment,  are  the  sole,  if  not  indeed  the 
only  preventives  to  the  commission  of  crime! 
To  this  assertion,  I  answer  by  a  simple  question 
«*-Can  we  be  much  farther  adiaaoeii  in  crime 
than  we  now  are  ?  When  I  speak  of  crime,  I  do 
not  allude  to  those  atrocious  crimes,  which  lead 
culprits  to  the  scaffold  *,  those  are  extreme  cases, 
limited  in  number :  I  desire  to  take  a  more  general 
and  extended  view.  In  the  common  relations  of 
life,  in  our  most  usual  actions,  are  we  not  selfish, 
weak,  vicious,  and  criminal  1  If  indeed  wo 
are  to  be  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  our  duties 
towards  each  other,  all  which  neglect*  are  criminal 
— if  with  the  mete  we  have'measured  it  shall  be  mea- 
sured to  us  again,  we  shall,  I  fear,  rare  sadly.  If 
we  are  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  we  shall  be 
found  wanting,  for  which  amongst  us  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  render  a  good  account  of  our  stewardship. 

For  upwards  of  1800  years,  we  have  recognised 
this  doctrine  as  a  part  and  portion  of  our  national 
creed — and  yet,  far  from  being  advanced  in  perfect- 
ability,  our  notions  have  been  rather  retrograde — 
the  doctrine  must  therefore  be  inefficient,  since  the 
effect  it  has  produced  during  so  long  a  period  are 
not  more  decisive  ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
more  than  inefficient — I  consider  it  as  productive 
of  absolute  evil,  since  it  leads  to  actions  from  false 
motives.  They  who  act  right  from  the  hope  of  re- 
ward are  selfish — they  who  act  right  from  the  fear 
of  punishment,  are  cowardly.  Thus  then,  responsi- 
bility does  not  teach  virtue,  but  only  its  semblance* 
The  advocates  of  Mr.  Owen's  system  do  not  recog- 
nise shadows,  they  look  for  realities — bright,  pure, 
celestial — indisputable  realities.  There  can  be  no 
reality  in  those  constrained  acts  of  virtue,  or  re- 
straints from  acts  of  vice  which  are  excited  by 
the  influence  either  of  hope  or  of  fear.  That  in- 
fluence of  hope  which  points  out  the  inducement  of 
reward,  leads  us  to  dissimulation  ;  the  operations  of 
fear,  which  chills  us  with  the  dread  of  punishment, 
bends  us  to  imbecility,  nor  can  this  imperfect,  this 
negative  kind  of  virtue,  answer  the  purpose  in- 
tended— responsibility  surely  implies  judgment  of 
motives,  not  of  actions — how  ineffectual  then,  will  be 
that  security  obtained  on  a  false  foundation,  and  as 
far  removed  from  the  reality  of  virtue,  as  the  sun  is 
removed  from  the  earth  on  which  it  shines. 
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NATURAL  INEQUALITIES  IN  SOCIETY. 
By  surrounding  facts,  we  see  inequalities  amongst 
men  which  many  people  pronounce  to  be  natural, 
kl  cpmtradistinction  to  those  which  are  manifestly 
artificial.  Whether  these  inequalities  are  natural, 
or  whether  they  are  more  the  result  of  circum- 
stances, the  new  state  of  society  alone  can 
satisfactorily  shew.  We  now  speak  as  to  these 
inequalities  themselves.  They  shew  themselves  in 
the.  size  of  the  minds  of  men.  Some  have  great 
minds  and  great  ideas;  others  little  minds  and 
little  ideas.  Some,  in  negligent  grandeur,  fold  in 
their  ample  embrace  the  vast,  and  the  stupen- 
dous; others  with  microscopic  accuracy  scruti- 
nize the  minute.  A  mountain  is  a  suitable  sub- 
ject for  one,  an  insect  fluttering  in  a  summer  even- 
ing's sun-beam  for  the  other.  Some  are  thorough 
hard  independent  thinkers,  scorning  to  borrow, 
and  proud  to  lend;  others  never  take  up  an 
opinion  unless  some  one  has  taken  it  up  before 
them.  Some  have  hardihood  to  stand  by  them- 
selves, though  opposed  by  all  the  world;  others 
have  not  strength  to  resist  the  pressure  of  popular 
opinion,  run  it,  in  whatever  course  it  may.  Some 
are  clastic,  like  little  skiffs  they  pass  over  the 
tops  of  the  highest  billows  of  trouble  almost  with- 
out touching  them ;  others,  like  the  heavy-laden 
vessel  deeply  plough  through  every  wave.  Some 
delight  to  dive  deep,  and  bring  up  the  pearls  of 
sterling  knowledge ;  others  like  the  swallow,  skim 
qver  the  surface  of  every  thing. 

What  an  inequality  there  is  also  observed  in 
feeling!  How  much  more  keenly  some  men 
seem  to  feel  (and  we  can  only  judge  by  what  we 
perceive)  than  others.  The  beggar  will  find  that 
one  man's  feelings  win  respond  to  his  appeals, 
when  another  man's  will  not,  although  both  are 
equally  ignorant  of  his  real  circumstances,  and 
have  both  equally  the  means  of  relieving  his  ap- 
parent wants;  an  insult  will  cause  one  man  to 
take  fire  immediately,  whereas  upon  the  feeling  of 
another  it  wiU  meet  with  a  cola  and  sturdy  re- 
sistance. One  man  feels  excited  by  seeing  lambs 
frisking  in  the  field,  the  summer's  evening  insect 
spreading  his  gossamer  wings  to  the  sun,  era 
sear  leaf  of  autumn  rustling  in  his  path;  another 
man  requires  thunder  and  lightning  to  make  an 
impression  on  him.  One  man  feels  so  quick,  that 
the  storm  of  his  wrath  soon  pelts  with  its  pitiless 
fury,  but  then  it  quickly  passes,  the  clouds  dis- 
perse, and  the  sun  again  shines ;  another  has  feel- 
ing colder  in  its  kind,  but  more  lasting  in  its  dura- 
tion, and  resembles  small  rain,  which  drizzles  and 
soaks  all  the  day  long.  One  man  feels  and  acts 
powerfully  for  a  short  time  at  any  undertaking, 
another  feels  less,  but  perseveres  longer.  There 
are  also  great  inequalities  in  the  knowledge  of 
men,  arising  out  of  inequalities  in  mind,  feeling, 
and  memoir.  Health  is  also  unequally  enjoyed, 
and  life,  which  depends  chiefly  on  health,  is  un- 
equal also.  We  have  not  been  .speaking  of 
variety,  but  inequality,  not  artificial  inequality, 
but  that  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  natural. 
Perhaps  if  men  were  placed  from  infancy  in  differ- 
ent circumstances  to  those  with  which  from  birth 
they  are  surrounded  in  the  old  system  of  society, 
these  apparently  natural  inequalities  might  be 
somewhat  removed  without  variety  being  destroyed, 
or  even  injured.  A.  B.  C. 

Institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
May  21, 1832. 


MAXIM. 

A  kindly  feeling,  a  rapid  inquiry,  a  momentary 
token  of  good  win,  an  expression  of  cordiality, 
will  excite  an  emotion  in  a  feeling  heart,  much 
more  precious  than  the  transfer  of  gold  and  silver. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  know  the  Co-operative  Society  in 
Threadneedle  Street  to  which  L.  attacks. 

Communications  hare  been  received  from  "  W. 
M.  a,"  and  a  "  Friend  to  Truth." 

Mr.  Gale's  Letter  is  under  consideration. 

We  must  request  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jan.,  to  write 
a  more  legible  band. 


It  appears  by  an  Advertisement  in  this  paper  mat 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  who  has  just  arrived  horn 
America,  is  to  lecture  to-morrow  evening*  at  the 
Institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  and  that  Mr.  Mac- 
connell  will  deliver  a  Lecture  at  the  Sens  Souci 
Theatre,  in  the  Afternoon,  at  Three  o'clock. 

THE  CRISIS. 

Institution  of  the  Isdustbious  Classes. 
LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  16. 

EQUITABLE  BANKS  OF  EXCHANGE. 
The  industry  of  society  has  been  paralysed  since 
the  introduction  of  modern  machinery,  upon  the 
scale  in  which  it  is  now  in  use ;  and  the  value  of 
human  labor  has  fallen  so  low  in  money  price 
that  it  cannot  now  purchase  the  comforts,  and,  in 
many  cases,  not  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  As 
machinery  increases,  and  nothing  now  can  or 
ought  to  prevent  its  increase,  the  fall  in  the  mar- 
ketable value  of  human  labour  must  increase,  and 
in  the  same  proportion,  poverty,  vice,  and  misery 
must  also  increase,  until  at  length,  and  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  society,  on  the  principles  by  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  sustained,  will  be  thrown  into 
utter  confusion ;  and  it  will  be  totally  disorgan- 
ised unless  some  great  conservative  measure  can 
be  introduced  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  energies  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  these  evils  have 
bean  produced,  because  they  have  become  motives 
sufficiently  powerful  to  stimulate  the  human  mind 
in  search  of  a  cure,  and  in  searching  for  it,  to  find 
the  great  causes  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  also 
the  means  by  which  those  causes  may  be  for  ever 
removed,  and,  of  course,  all  the  numberless  evils 
which  emanate,  directly  or  indirectly,  therefrom. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  the  cause  of  igno- 
rance and  poverty  is,  to  a  great  extent,  capable  of 
immediate  removal,  will  be  the  introduction  of  a 
perfect  medium  of  exchange  of  wealth,  to  super- 
sede the  present  imperfect  and  unjust  standard  of 
value  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  in 
bank-notes  representing  such  coin. 

This  new  standard  of  wealth,  and  circulating 
medium,  embraces  the  three  grand  requisites  that 
a  circulating  medium  ought  to  possess :  that  is — 

1st.  That  it  can  easily  and  most  conveniently 
he  increased,  precisely  as  real  wealth 
increases, 

2d.  That  it  may  in  the  same  manner  be  di- 
minished, precisely  as  real  wealth  is 
diminished* 

Zd.     That  it  be  unchangeable  in  its  value. 


Gold,  silver,  and  bank-notes- representing  these 
coins,  or  bills  of  exchange  representing  credit,  do 
not  possess  any  one  of  these  essential  requisites 
for  an  equitable  medium  of  exchange  of  real 
wealth. 

It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  defects  jn  the  present 
emulating  medium  for  the  exchange  of  wealth 
that  there  is  now  any  poverty  in  human  society, 
or  one  moment's  anxiety,  or  misery  on  account 
of  pecuniary  affairs. 

There  are  powers  of  production  now  sufficient 
to  secure  any  amount  of  wealth,  but  there  is  not 
a  circulating  medium  to  put  the  manual  and  scien- 
tific powers  of  production  into  beneficial  action, 
neither  is  there  knowledge  sufficient  among  the 
rulers  of  the  world  to  give  these  powers  a  wise 
direction.      ' 

To  remove  one  of  the  more  immediate  causes 
of  poverty,  and  to  prepare  the  way  to  give  a  wise 
direction  to  the  manual  and  scientific  powers  of 
this  country,  we  propose  the  establishment  of 
"EQUITABLE  BANKS  OF  EXCHANGE" 
in  every  part  of  the  British  empire.  We  recom- 
mend it  as  a  measure  calculated  to  effect  in  a 
short  time  more  good  to  all  parties  in  this  country 
(and,  by  its  example,  to  the  population  of  aH 
other  countries)  than  any  single  measure  yet  pro- 
posed for  the*  adoption  of  mankind.  The  defec- 
tive money  of  the  world  has  heretofore  been  the 
cause  of  much  vice  and  wretchedness,  but  hence- 
forth this  new  perfect  c incur ati  kg  meowm 
wilt  be  the  cause  of  producing  much  virtue  and 
happiness  among  all  portions  of  the  human  race, 

The  principle  and  outline  of  this  highly  inter- 
esting subject  was  first  given  to  the  public  hi  arj 
official  report  to  the  county  of  Lanark,  when  great 
distress  prevailed  among  the  industrious  classes. 
It  was  published,  with  permission  of  the  county,  by* 
the  editor  of  this  paper. 

To  put  the  subject  in  a  connected  form,  fit  for 
the  immediate  application  to  business,  we  shall 
next  week  publish  a  supplementary  number,  or 
numbers,  in  order  that  those  whose  minds  are 
equal  to  the  task  may  examine  the  whole  sub- 
ject, scrutinise  it  throughout,  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

We  desire  to  take  no  parties  by  surprise,  and 
therefore  now  declare  that  our  object  is  to  effect, 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  an  entire  change  in 
the  foundation  and  superstructure  of  society.  The 
cup  of  human  wretchedness  is  filled  to  the  brim — 
it  can  contain  no  more — and,  in  consequence,  we 
may  predict  that  a  great  ameliorating  change  is  at 
hand;  that  "old  things  are  about  to  pass  away, 
and  that  all  shall  become  new'* ;  and  the  first  great 
step  of  this  change  will  be — the  general  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Equitable  Banks  of  Exchange. 
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AN  HtlSIi  TITUE  AUCTION. 
What  an  unequivocal  "sign  of  the  times"  in 
Ireland  is  the  following  astounding  fact,  which  we 
leave  to  speak  for  itself. 

.  "  At  Kihieague,  in  Ireland,  on  the  4th  instant  a 
sale  by  auction  for  arrears  of  tithe,  doe  to  the  Rec- 
tor of  the  place,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Preston,  took 
place,  when  the  following  prices  were  obtained  for 
the  live  stock,  put  up  and  sold  amidst  an  immense 


.  Lot  X  A  fiat  sow,  value  £4  10    0  sold  for  3a. 

*  One  ox 3  10    0   2s. 

SAfctcow 5    0    0   3s. 

4  One  ox 4  10    0  3*. 

5  A  heifer   3    0    0   3s. 

6  A  cow  ........     6    0    0   4a. 

7  Fourbeifem....  16    3    0   6s.!  ! 

©  Tenfstsheep  ..  10    3    3   12a. ! 

9  Ten  ditto,  ditto      13    0    0. 13i. 

to  Sixteen  beautiful 

fatsheep....      16    0    0   13a.!! 

AH  die  animals  were  branded  with  the  word 
u  Tithes.*'  If  the  animals  can  think,  what  must 
they  think !  and  if  they  could  speak,  what  would 
they  say ! 


LETTER— No.  IV. 

To  Eajll  Grey,  Lobd  Brougham,  akd 
Viscount  Melbourne* 
JIy  Lords, 

in  the  progress  of  knowledge  we  have  at  length 
discovered,  was  man  is  not  answerable  to  man 
either  for  bis  sentiments  or  belief,  any  more  than 
he  is  for  bis  organisation.  To  one  capable  of 
comprehending  the  force  of  mason,  and  who  has 
studied  the  elements  of  Euclid,  it  is  as  impossible 
fcr  him  to  reject  the  truth  of— say  the  47th  pro- 
position of  the  first  book— as  far  him  to  survive 
after  his  head  had  been  severed  from  his  body. 
The  old  sued  fallacious  opinion  upon  this  subject 
»  atfength  exploded,  or,  if  it  continue  to  exist,  is 
confined  to  the  pulpit. 

But  .stanly,  my  lords,  this  mode  of  reasoning 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  our  actions  as  to 
our  thoughts.  The  one  is  only  a  development  of 
the  other,  and  in  both  cases  we  are  actuated  by 
cjrcnmstances  altogether  independent  of  ourselves. 
u  The  character,"  observes  the  eloquent  and  dis- 
interested originator  of  the  co-operative  system, 
"is  formed  for  the  individual  at  birth,  solely  by 
the  power  which  creates  him.  It  is  formed 
differently  in  each  child,  but  that  difference  is  not 
his  own,  it  is  created  for  Yarn.  The  rank  of  life, 
the  dauncter  of  the  parents,  the  qualifications  of 
the  instructors,  and  the  habits,  temper,  and  dis- 
position of  those  who  surround  the  individual 
from  infancy  and  childhood,  are  circumstances 
wholly  beyond  his  contronl;  yet  these  determine 
his  habits,  his  disposition,  his  mental  powers,  his 
propensities,  feelings,  and  sentiments,  his  religion, 
and  conduct.  lie  cannot,  therefore,  have  merit 
or  demerit  for  any  of  these,  and,  in  consequence, 
he  never  can  be  deemed,  in  a  rational  state  of 
aorietv,  a  proper  subject  for  individual  reward  or 
punishment.'*  The  difficulty  which  will  here 
suggest  itself  is  the  following:  If  factitious*  re- 

*  To  understand  the  principle*  of  Mr.  Owen,  it 
wmbe  neoeaaary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  natural  and  factitious  rewards  and  punish- 
menta.  "When  Mr.  Owen  says  that  rewards  and 
punishments  are  not  necessary  to  influence  either 
ahddren  or  admits  to  the  uniform  practice  of  moral 
conduct,  or  that  species  of  conduct  whioh  will  pro- 
dace  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  to  themselves 
and  ti^  associates,  he  alludes  solely  to  factitious 
inwards  and  nuniahments,  aa  opposed  to  the  natural, 
instead  of  rejecting  the  aid  of  natural  rewards  and 
pumahmenta,  he  relies  on  them  altogether  aa  entire- 
ly adequate  to  his  purpose.  But  then,  in  order  to 
wndes  them  operative,  he  removes  by  voluntary 


wards  and  punishments  be  abolished,  how  can  we 
check  vice,  and  encourage  virtue?  to  which  I 
answer,  that  by  contemplating  human  nature,  we 
have  learnt  these  important  truths :  1st  That  the 
actions  of  men  are  the  necessary  result  of  their 
motives ;  and,  2ndly,  that  their  motives  depend 
upon  external  circumstances  operating  upon  their 
mental  faculties.  We  should,  therefore,  investi- 
gate the  science  of  circumstances,  with  a  view  not 
only  to  removing  such  as  are  calculated  to  excite 
our  evil  propensities,  but  likewise  of  augmenting 
the  number  of  those  which  tend  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  finer  feelings.  "  Tell  a  man,"  says 
Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  very  able  treatise  upon  the 
Distribution  of  Wealth,  M  to  be  virtuous,  to  be 
beneficent,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
creatures ;  you  must  show  him  it  is  his  interest  to 
be  so.  Tell  him  to  be  virtuous,  and  surround 
him  with  such  circumstances  as  make  the  virtues 
you  recommend  contrary  to  his  apparent  interest — 
his  conduct  will  unhesitatingly  follow  in  the  line 
of  what  seems  to  be  his  interest,  and  all  exhorta- 
tions in  opposition  thereto  will  be  unheeded  and 
inoperative.  Improve  his  powers  of  comparing 
ana  judging,  teach  him  to  observe  the  conse- 
fuencet  of  his  own  actions  as  well  as  those  of 
others,  as  well  as  their  immediate  effects ;  teach 
him  foresight, — then  surround  him  by  favorable 
external  circumstances,  and  all  the  virtues  will 
spring  up."f  The  propriety  of  these  observations 
plight  be  further  enforced,  by  reflecting  upon  "  the 
immense  difference  between  men's  lives  in  the 
most  polished  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  any 
wild  and  barbarous  region  of  the  New  Indies, 
which  is  so  great,  that  man  may  be  said  to  be  a 
god  unto  man,  not  only  on  account  of  mutual  aid 
and  benefits,  but  from  their  comparative  states— 
the  result  of  the  arts,  and  not  of  the  soil  and 
climate."! 

If  it  be  further  asked,  how  to  carry  the  system 
into  operation  ?  the  answer  is  obvious : — by  sup- 
plying all  classes  of  society  with  useful  knowledge 
and  with  beneficial  employment ;  to  accomplish 
this,  is  the  object  of  the  association  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded.  I  use  the  term  beneficial 
employment,  for  I  consider  no  employment  bene- 
Jtcialy  which  does  not  enable  the  producer  of 
wealth  to  a  proportionate  share  in  the  consump- 
tion of  it.  should  your  leisure  permit  you  to 
peruse  the  works  of  Mr.  Owen,§  and  Mr. 
Thompson,||  you  will  there  find  it  satisfactorily 
explained,  how,  by  means  of  mutual  co-opemuon, 
every  individual  may  enjoy  as  many  comforts  and 
luxuries  as  are  consistent  with  his  happiness. 
Certain  I  am,  that  all  who  reflect  upon  me  sub- 
ject, will  admit  the  co-operative  system  to  be  a 


arrangements,  from  the  co-operating  community,  all 
those  mutual  attacks  and  restraints— save  the 
plunder  of  political  power — which  counteract!  in 
ordinary  lite,  these  natural  motives.  He  shows 
men  how  to  place  themselves  in  such  circumstances, 
that  their  interest  shall  always  be  in  union  with 
their  duty,  that  if  they  act  wrong  it  must  be  through 
Ignorance,  and  that  it  shall  always  be  the  interest  of 
every  one  to  enlighten  this  ignorance." — Distribu- 
tion of  Wealth,  p.  451. 

t  Distribution  of  Wealth,  p.  49. 

|  Novum  Organum,  Aph.  129. 

$  The  works  of  Mr.  Owen  to  which  I  more 
particularly  allude,  consist  of,  Essays  on  the  For- 
mation of  Human  Character— Address  on  Open- 
ing the  Original  Infant  School  at  New  Lanark- 
Report  to  the  County  of  Lanark— Important  Ad- 
dresses delivered  at  Public  Meetings  in  Dublin- 
Lectures,  originslly  promulgated  at  the  Lecture 
Room  in  Burton  Crescent,  and  various  other  Publi- 
cations. 

fl  An  elaborate  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth ;  and  also,  sn  invaluable  treatise,  contain- 
ing Practical  Directions  for  the  Formation  of  a 
Community.  Whilst  upon  this  subject,  I  must  not 
omit  to  direct  the  public  attention  to  Mr.  Morgan's 
delightful  little  work,  entitled  "The  Revolt  of  the 


desirable  one ;  but  many  people  entertain  doubts 
as  to  its  practicability,  and,  to  the  removal  of 
these  doubts,  I  shall  therefore  confine  my  future 
observations. 

When  Columbus  suggested  to  the  Spanish 
court  his  notions  respecting  the  existence  of 
America,  his  suggestions,  though  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  queen,  were  for  the  most  part  re- 
jected with  derision  and  contempt  "  Even  with- 
out deigming,''  says  Robertson,  "to  enter  into 
any  particular  discussion;  many  rejected  the 
scheme  in  general,  upon  the  credit  of  a  maxim, 
under  which  the  ignorant  and  unenterprising 
shelter  themselves  in  every  age — that  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous in  any  person,  to  suppose  that  he  alone 
possesses  knowledge  superior  to  all  the  rest  of 
mankind/1  They  maintained,  that  if  there  were 
really  such  countries  as  Columbus  pretended,  they 
could  not  have  remained  so  long  concealed,  nor 
would  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  former  ages, 
have  left  the  glory  of  this  invention  to  an  obscure 
Genoese  pilot.  %  The  discoveries  of  Galileo  met 
with  a  similar  cite.  That  the  world  should  not 
be  flat,  and  that  it  should  move,  were  positions 
which  apparently  contradicted  the  testimony  of 
the  senses.  But,  without  referring  to  so  early  a 
period,  it  is  within  vour  lordships'  recollection, 
when  the  idea  of  lighting  the  streets  of  London 
with  gas  was  esteemed  Utopian  and  visionary. 
Did  ever  subject  excite  more  universal  ridicule 
than  the  attempt  of  applying  the  power  of  steam 
to  the  navigation  of  vessels?  It  was  caricatured 
in  every  shop,  and  afforded  sport  to  all  the  wit- 
lings of  the  day ;  even  after  success  had  been  ob- 
tained, many  thought  that  steam  was  inapplicable 
to  land  conveyances — and,  had  any  one  predicted, 
that  by  means  of  it  we  should  travel  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  the  public  would  have  re- 
garded him  as  little  better  than  a  madman.  Were 
it  necessary,  I  might  enlarge  ufton  this  topic  to 
almost  any  extent,  but  enough  his  already  been 
said,  to  check  the  folly  of  those  who  are  inclined 
to  laugh  at  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  to 
reject  as  impracticable,  that  which  has  never  been 
fairly  tried. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  most  obedient, 

Humble  Servant, 
PHILANTHIiOPOS. 
London,  9th  June,  1839. 

[Letter  V.  in  our  next.] 

MANIFEST     OF    THE     PRINCIPLES 

OP  THE 

WORKING  MEN  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Ths  motives  and  doings  of  the  people  of  this  city, 
associating  in  their  political  capacity,  and  designat- 
ing themselves  "  Mechanics  and  other  Working 
Men,"  am  misconceived  by  some  and  misrepresented 
by  others.  They  judge  it,  therefore,  useful  to  the 
public  and  due  to  themselves,  by  stating  the  prin- 
ciples in  support  of  which  they  have  united,  to 
repel  the  charges  with  which  they  have  been  as- 
sailed. 

They  associate  neither  as  a  class,  a  sect,  nor  a 
party.  If  they  have  called  themselves  "  Mechanics 
and  other  Working  Men/'  it  is  because  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  State  and  of  this  Republic 
are  such;  and  because  "Thb  People,"  (a more 
accurate,  because  more  comprehensive  designation) 
has  been  so  commonly  prostituted  aa  a  party  name, 
that  republicans  almost  hesitate  to  use  it.  If  they 
have  been  accused  of  seeking  to  support  particular 
polemical  opinions,  religious  or  irreligious,  it  has 
been  either  by  those  who  employ  falsehood  to  serve 
a  faction,  or  "by  those  who  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween toleration  of  all  creeds,  and  opposition  to 

Bees."— A  work  from  which  I  have  derived  much 
entertainment  and  instruction. 
•J  History  of  America. 
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those  which,  for  the  time  being,  are  popular.  They 
disclaim  connection  and  sympathy  with  all  parties, 
except  that  great  party  which  includes  the  nation  ; 
and  with  all  sects,  except  that  great  sect  which 
acknowledges  every  upnght  man  as  a  brother. 
They  desire  to  see  cast  down  the  walls  of  partition 
that  separate  class  from  class,  party  from  party,  and 
sect  from  sect;  and  from  their  ruins  to  erect  a 
National  Edifice,  that  shall  hare  Equal  Riohts  for 
its  foundation,  Republican  Education  for  its  pil- 
lars of  support,  and  "  Open  to  all  Honest  Men," 
for  the  motto  over  its  gates. 

But  though  they  cannot  sympathize  nor  coalesce 
with  any  party  or  sect,  as  such;  yet  neiSer  do  they 
declare  hostility  against  any  particular  party  or  any 
particular  sect.  It  is  not  their  object  to  put  the  ins 
out,  and  to  put  the  outs  in ;  nor  to  replace  the  ruling 
faction  by  another,  which  only  defers  from  its  op- 
ponents by  being  the  vanquisher!  instead  of  the 
victor.  Tney  wish  to  see  public  offices  filled  by 
those  who  will  feel  themselves  to  be  the  confiden- 
tial servants  of  the  people;  plain  practical  men, 
who  will  think  more  of  their  constituents'  interest 
than  their  own  fine  speeches ;  honest  men,  who  will 
not  spend  a  dollar  of  the  people's  money,  except 
for  the  people's  benefit;  republicans,  who  will  enact 
no  exclusive  charters,  and  sanction  no  monopolies ; 
friends  of  Education;  who,  like  Lycurgus,  will  re- 
solve almost  the  whole  business  of  legislation  into 
the  bringing  up  of  youth ;  disinterested  men,  who 
will  think  more  of  their  duty  than  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes.  In  a  word,  they  want  to  see  the  people  re- 
presented, not  governed,  not  lorded  over,  not  made 
tools  and  ladders  of,  but  represented ;— -their  inte- 
rests cared  for;  their  wishes  attended  to.  They 
see  men  in  power  who  postpone  questions  which 
deeply  interest  the  people,  to  discuss  those  which 
selfishly  interest  themselves ;  and  legislate  more  for 
the  aristocratical  minority,  than  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  citizens.  They  want  to  see  the  places  filled 
by  men  who  will  consider  their  State's  service  an 
arduous  duty,  not  a  lucrative  Godsend. 

They  want  these  men  wherever  they  can  find 
them,  among  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  laborer  or  the 
land-owner.  They  expect  to  find  them  chiefly 
among  the  industrious  classes.  It  is  hardly  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  lawyers  will  dispense  with 
their  enormous  gains  by  simplifying  the  laws;  or 
that  speculators  will  spoil  their  chance  of  specula- 
tion by  enlightening  the  people ;  or  that  monopolists 
will  vote  against  monopolies.  Men  are  disinterest- 
ed now  and  then ;  but  it  is  not  their  general  cha- 
racter. Besides,  the  industrious  classes  are  those 
who  most  sensibly  feel,  and  therefore  can  the  most 
feelingly  oppose,  the  oppressions  that  weigh  upon 
industry.  But  what  is  wanted  is,  politicians  of  pro- 
bity, who  will  support  just  and  good  principles,  be- 
cause they  feel  them  to  be  just  and  good  ;  and  if  such 
men  are  found,  it  matters  little  what  class,  or  sect, 
or  party  they  may  be  found  in. — New  York  Sentinel. 
To  be  Continued. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


THE   QUAKER  S   "  SAD    DOO. 

Sir, — The  Quaker  who  addressed  the  snappish 
cur,  "  III  not  kill  thee,  but  I'll  give  thee  a  bad 
name,"  and  vociferated  *'  a  sad  dog,  a  sad  dog,"  was 
only  one  of  a  very  numerous  class  in  society,  whether 
in  black  gowns  and  coats,  or  coats  of  many  colours, 
who  well  understand  the  said  overpowering  effects  of  a 
name,  and  who  cry  out  lustily,  "  Deist! — Infidel !  — 
Atheist!" 

.  The  fate  of  the  Quaker's  sad  dog, — death,  from 
the  hands  of  a  mistaken,  because  misled  crowd,  who 
seized  the  first  missiles  at  hand,  is  a  type  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  thinking  men  in  all  ages,  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  advnnce,  to  have  the 
start  of  the  vulgar  mind — and  this  treatment  from  all 
classes  in  society!  and  whilst  heaven  with  its 
thunders,  nn<L*hell  with  its  terrors,  have  been  ap- 
pealed to,  the  arm  of  the  civil  power,  or  dark  in- 
sinuations against  character,  comprised  in  some 
opprobrious  name,  have  been  resorted  to,  as  more 
certain  and  efficacious. 


These  illustrious  men  have  had  the  hue-and- 
cry  of  society  raised  against  them,  by  the  cunning 
and  the  hypocritical,  who  led  on  the  weak  and  the 
well  meaning  to  the  dreadful  chase ;  and  the  over- 
jwwering  voice  of  the  multitude,  branded  these 
superior  characters  as  the  enemies  of  Ood  and  man  ! 
The  trick'  is  well  tried  in  the  present  day,  but,  since 
the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad,  it  is  not  found  to 
answer  so  completely. 

After  all,  what  had  the  noble  individuals  before 
referred  to,  at  whom  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed, 
what  had  they  to  gain  by  the  doctrines  they  taught  ? 
I  need  not  mention  the  disinterestedness  of  their 
zeal.  The  well-fed,  well-paid  believers  of  doctrines 
in  vogue,  who  saw  if  the  strong  rays  of  truth  were 
suffered  to  bear  upon  them — they  must  thaw,  melt, 
4  dissolve  into  a  dew/  and '  like  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision,  leave  not  a  wreck  behind.' 

That  ignorance  and  error  may  thus  dissolve  be- 
fore the  light  which  hath  arisen  upon  the  nations,  is 
the  heartfelt  wish  of, 

Yours,  fervently,  A  DISCIPLE. 

CamberweU,  May  26, 1832. 


ENGLISH   PSELIHO. 

Although  the  English,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
said,  are  not  a  thinking  people,  yet  they  are  a 
people  of  considerable  feeling.  But  even  that 
feeling,  owiog  to  the  novels  and  fictions  with 
which  their  imagination  is  over  fed,  must  have 
something  of  an  interesting,  exciting,  tragical 
kind  in  its  object.  We  much  question,  whether, 
if  the  following  children  had  been  the  offspring  of 
a  poor  man,  whose  death  was  marked  with 
nothing  uncommon,  tbey  would  have  had  so  much 
help  offewd.as  the  undermentioned,  though  they 
might  have  needed  ii  much  more : — 

<cThi  late  Colonel  Bbbrbton.— One  of  the 
two  children  left  by  the  late  unfortunate  Colonel 
BreretoB,  an  interesting  little  girl,  only  three 
years  of  age,  came  over  here,  from  Bristol,  by 
the  City  of  Wuterford  steamer,  recently  under  the 
care  of  her  uncle,  Francis  Drew,  of  Macollup 
Castle,  Esq.  a  magistrate  of  this  country.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  but  highly  creditable  to  the  generous 
feelings  of  the  English  people,  that  a  number  of 
individual*  volunteered  to  adopt  and  provide 
amply  for  these  children,  if  their  guardians  would 
consent  to  it;  but  such  offers  were,  of  course, 
declined  by  their  affluent  and  respectable  con- 
nexions."— Walerford  Mail. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sin, — I  do  not  address  myself  to  the  editor  of  the 
Crisis  for  the  sake  of  appearing  in  print,  neither  do 
I  take  uj>  the  subject  of  inconsistency  (or  any 
other)  with  a  satirical  feeling — no,  sir,  I  would 
merely  point  out  what  I  know  to  be  sunken  rocks, 
shoals,  and  quicksands  in  the  voyage  of  life,  in  order 
to  prevent  in  future  so  many  shipwrecks  amongst  my 
fellow  creatures. 

I  am  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
possess  great  wealth,  and  an  hereditary  title — he 
had  four  children,  on  whom  he  doated  with  such 
undivided  affection,  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  us 
out  of  his  sight ;  mark  the  result.  My  eldest  brother 
came  into  being  a  few  months  before  either  of  the 
others,  and  (nearly)  the  whole  estate,  which  would 
have  kept  aU  the  family  in  comfort — nay,  in  affluence, 
went  to  the  eldest  child,  in  order  to  support  the 
title  with  proper  dignity!  whilst  the  other  three 
children,  equally  dear  to  my  father's  heart,  were 
thus  manifestly  injured  by  the  unnatural  laws  of 
primogeniture — my  youngest  brother  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier,  lost  an  arm  at  the  too  memorable 
Waterloo  affair,  and  died  time  enough  to  prevent 
his  becoming  a  Chelsea  pensioner. 

My  eldest  sister,  though  without  fortune,  had  the 
good  luck  to  marry  an  honest  young  farmer,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  a  farm  under  a  baronet  whose 
estates  lav  nearly  adjoining  my  titled  brothers 
estates;  the  lease  expired-— the  landlord  annexed 
the  farm  to  his  extensive  domain— the  poor  fellow 
determined  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  was  providen- 


tially drowned  on  the  voyage,  and  my  sister  broke 
her.  heart! 

My  youngest  sister  was  induced  to  visit  India, 
and  sank,  in  the  flower«rf  her  age,  under  the  devas- 
tating influence  of  that  climate. 

My  elder  brother  hunted  and  gambled,  kept  com- 
pany (of  course)  only  with  his  order,  until  dissipa- 
tion and  irregularity  closed  his  career  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven,  leaving  behind  him  heavy  debts,  an  un- 
savoury name,  and — a  title ! 

If  these,  Mr.  Editor,  be  the  effects  produced  in  a 
single  family  by  One  inconsistent  cause,  what  innumer- 
able evils  must  arise  in  the  aggregate  of  human  ac- 
tions, from  the  same  source — inconsistency. 

In  my  •future  communications,  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  facte,  and  remedial  curatives,  and  remain, 
Mr.  Editor, 
Your  humble  servant, 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  Junr. 

Solitude,  Wednesday,  30th  May,  1832. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES 

ON   THE 

NEW    SYSTEM   OF   SOCIETY 
At  the  Institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  King*s  Cross, 

ARE  delivered  every  SUNDAY  MORNING, 
at  Eleven  o'clock,  and  EVENING  at  Seven 
o'clock,  and  an  open  Discussion  takes  place  on  the 
most  important  practical  subjects  on  THURSDAY 
EVENINGS  at  Seven  o'Clock.  Tomorrow  Morning, 
at  Eleven  o'clock,  ROBERT  OWEN  will  resume 
his  Lecture  on  the  Equitable  Banks  of  Exchange. 

IN  THE  AFTERNOON, 
At  the  SANS   SOUCI   THEATRE,   Leicester 
Place,  Leicester  Square,   a  Lecture  on  the  New 
System  of  Society   will   be   delivered   at  •  Three 
o  clock,  by 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  MACCONNELL. 

IN  THE  EVENING, 

At  Seven,  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN,  who  has 
just  arrived  from  America,  will  deliver  a  Lecture  on 
the  future  Prospects  of  Society. 

Questions  may  be  asked  after  the  delivery  of  each 
Lecture. 


FIFTH 

SOCIAL  FESTIVAL. 

Institutionfpr  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty  y 
s      Grays  Inn  Road,  near  King's  Cross. 
ROBT.  OWEN,  Governor. 

A  grand  Concert  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental MUSIC,  in  aid  of  the  Funds 
of  the  Association  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  will 
take  place  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  above  In- 
stitution, on  MONDAY,  Evening,  July  2, 1832.  To 
Commence  at  Half-past  Eight  o'clock  precisely ; 
full  particulars  of  which  will  be  duly  announced. 

Tickets  of  Admission,  Visitors  5s.,  and  Members 
Half-price,  jnay  be  had  at  the  Institution,  and  at 
S?30,  Regenf-street j  421,  Oxford-street;  49,  Shore- 
ditch  ;  10,  Bouvene -street,  Fleet-street ;  62,  Bar- 
bican, corner  to  Red  Cross-street:  79,  Regent- 
street  ;  57,  Regent-street ;  37,  Marsham -street, 
Westminster;  30,  Great  Ormond-street ;  95,  New- 
gate-street ;  Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite  Gower-street ; 
Gothic  Hall,  New-road ;  Symonds,  Seymour-street, 
Euston-square ;  Wilmer's  Library,  Ditto ;  84,  Ber- 
mondsey-street ;  Norfolk  Coffee-house,  Maryle- 
bone-lane  ;  16,  Chichcester-place,  Gray's-inn-road  ; 
213,  Tottenham-court-road  ;  39,  Burton-street ;  19, 
Greville-street,  Hatton-garden ;  59,  Poland-street, 
Oxford-street ;  79,  Regent-street. 

One  Visitor's  Ticket  will  Admit  Two  Persons 
under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 

In  order  to  render  these  Concerts  effective,  new ' 
arrangements  have  been  made,  and  several  Eminent 
Professors  engaged. 

The  Sixth  Social  Festival  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day, August  6. 


Printed  for,  and  published  by,  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Gray's-Inn  Road,  King's  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Strange,  Paternoster-Row ;  Bergerp 
Holywell  Street ;  Richardson,  Hotborn  ;  and  Purkiss9 
Wardour  Street ;  and  may  be  had  of  ail  Newsmen. 
William  Dent,  Printer,  39,  Burton -street 
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I  H01VI  ERROR  AND  MISERY, 


CRISIS, 


CHANGE 


TO  TRUTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 


INSTITUTION  OP  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 


'1*  WE  CANNOT  YET  RECONCILE  ALL  OPINIONS,  LET   US  NOW   ENDEAVOUR  TO  UNITE  ALL   HEARTS." 


VOL.  I.  NO.  14.] 


FICKLENESS  OF  POPULAR  OPINION 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Dl'ktkg  the  past  week  the  vacillation  of  the 
English  people  has  been  clearly  illustrated  and 
strongly  marked.  Monday  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  now  seventeen 
years  since  that  batde  was  fought.  At  that  time 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  last  Monday  he  narrowly  escaped  being  their 
foot-ball !  In  returning  from  the  tower,  to  which 
he  went  almost  unnoticed,  he  was  assailed  in  Fen- 
church  Street  wkh  opprobium,  loaded  with  re- 
proach, seized,  and  but  for  assistance,  his  fete 
might  have  been  tragical.  What  a  change!  And 
this  on  the  anniversary  of  the  most  glorious  of  all 
his  victorias!  But  a  change  in  whom?  Not  in 
him;  he  has  not  changed;  he  fought  for  aristo- 
cracy and  legitimacy  with  his-sword  on  many 
memorable  fields ;  and  his  speeches  and  votes  have 
run  in  the  same  channel  on  all  occasions.  He  is 
the  same  man  he  always  has  been,  rigidly,  unbend- 
ingly, consistently  and  staunchly  the  same.  Who 
or  what  then  has  changed?  We  unhesitatingly 
answer— -the  feeble  and  sickly  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  how  comes  it  that  their  opinions  are  so 
feeble  and  so  fickle  ?  We  reply,  because  in  what 
is  called  their  education,  they  are  not  trained  to 
think,  but  to  believe — not  to  look  at  Mz*  world 
of  which  they  might  know  something,  but  at  the 
next,  of  which  they  can  know  nothing.  This 
produces  mental  imbecility,  which  disqualifies 
mem  for  deliberatinir,  and  renders  them  incon- 
stant Even  now  while  they  differ  in  opinion  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  reform,  why  not  let 
mm  quietly  hold  his  opinion,  to  which  he  has  as 
great  a  right  as  they  have  to  theirs?  If  the  peo- 
ple thought,  they  would  not  have  gone  to  church 
to  annoy  the  anti-reform  bishops,  but  would  have 
staid  at  home  and  let  the  bishops  preach  to  empty 
pews ;  which,  though  silent,  would  have  shouted 
m  their  ears.  If  they  thought,  those  who  found 
wait  with  the  church  and  lier  tithes,  would  not 
•ttcnd  her  services— -but  when  the  bell  rings,  like 
«ieep  they  thoughtlessly  flock  to  the  fold.  If 
they  had  thought,  they  would  not  have  let  govern- 
ment accumulate  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  mil- 
lions ;  but  they  shouted  «  Hosanna  in  the  high- 
est, during  the  time  that  this  crushing  debt  was 
contracting.  If  they  thought,  they  would  not  il- 
luminate for  Reform  until  they  had  experienced 
wme  practical  good  arising  out  of  the  measure  • 
but  with  the  feilure,  the  total  failure  of  the  CatW 
he  Relief  Bill  before  their  eyes,  they  will  not  wait, 
wey  wtfl  illuminate  now.  There  is  no  thought 
*  them ;  arnd  there  never  will  be  any,  while  they 
we  trained  up  from  infency  in  the  present  wretched 
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false  and  disjointed  system.  A  man  might  as  well 
expect  to  reap  barley  where  he  has  sown  cockles, 
or  wheat  where  he  has  sown  tares,  as  to  find 
thought  where  children  are  trained  to  believe;  or 
knowledge  where  faith  is  heJ&all  in  all. 

This  fickleness  of  opinion  arises  from  a  want  of 
thought.  What  a  wretched  thing  is  popularity ! 
How  truly  worthless  are  either  the  praises  or 
execrations  of  the  unthinking  and  superficial  mul- 
titude I  The  Duke  of  Wellington  must  think 
them  so.  Dr.  Chalmers,  a  clergyman  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  who  has  had  a  considerable  share  of 
popular  applause,  thus  speaks  of  it  « It  is  gaze, 
noise,  stare,  and  animal  heat,  beside  a  tribe  of 
other  annoyances  which  it  brings  around  the  per- 
son of  its  unfortunate  victim.  It  has  its  head 
amongst  storms,  and  its  feet  on  the  treacherous 
quicksands;  with  nothing  t£  support  the  agonies 
of  its  tottering  existence  but  the  precarious  ho- 
sannas  of  a  drivelling  generation."       X.  Y.  Z. 

Institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
18  June,  1882. 


CO-OPERATION. 
London.— The  Rev.  J.  Marriott,  Messrs.  Hirst 
and  Carson,  (and.others,)  during  their  stay  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  late  Congress,  delivered  several  ad- 
dresses in  the  Institute,  59,  Poland-street;  in  the 
Gothic  Hall,  New  Road ;  at  Theobald's  Road;  at 
Camberwell,  and  in  the  Borough ;  at  Camberwell  a 
society  of  36  members  was  formed,  and  at  each  of 
the  other  places  named,  a  strong  impression  seemed 
to  have  been  made  on  the  minds  of  the  people  who 
had  crowded  to  hear  the  "rude  eloquence  *  of  the 
"  country-men."^ 

Arrangements  were  made  for  these  gentlemen 
to  have  continued  a  few  weeks  in  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  in  every  quarter  of  that 
place  the  truths  of  co-operation,  but  domestic  afflic- 
tion demanded  the  speedy  return  home  of  Mr. 
Hirst,  and  personal  ill  health  that  of  Mr.  Carson. 

After  a  short  stay  of  three  days  at  home,  Mr.  H. 
was  compelled,  from  the  engagements  he  had  entered 
upon,  to  go,  in  the  first  place,  to 

Sheffield, — to  this  town  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  C.  B.  Dunn,  of  Cumbarworth,  who,  with 
Mr.  Carson  addressed  a  numerous  and  highly  re- 
spectable party  of  co-operatives  and  their  friends, 
who  had  assembled  in  their  Music  Hall,  where  a 
splendid  festival  was  prepared  for  them.  Tea  and 
refreshments  were  served  up  in  the  ante-chamber, 
and  an  excellent  co-operative  band  playing  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  evening,  materially  enhanced 
the  social  pleasures  of  the  party.  Altogether  the 
scene  which  presented  itself  was  of  a  peculiarly 
novel  and  interesting  nature.  One  predominating 
feeling  of  love  and  amity  seemed  to  be  the 
pathetic  chain  which  bound  all   hearts 


We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Sheffield  Courant  for  a 
further  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hirst  next  visited  Loughbro',  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intense  public  interest  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  the  reforming  ministers,  our  friends 
in  this  place  were  unable  to  procure  a  room  for  the 
purpose  of  a  lecture,  all  being  previously  engaged 
for  public  meetings  on  the  Reform  Bill ;  so  Mr. 
Hirst  contented  himself  for  this  time  with  a  few 
hours'  conversation  with  as  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Loughbro*  societies  as  could  be  got  together. 
He  was  here  informed  that  there  was  a  most  worthy 
individual  in  that  neighbourhood,  Edward  Dawson, 
Esq.  of  Whatton  House,  who  had  rendered  them 
great  essistanoe  ;  and  also  that  there  was  a  society 
of  60  or  70  poor  Agriculturalists  !  a  few  miles  from 
this  town.     Mr.  Hirst  then  proceeded  onward  to 

Leicester, — where,  on  Monday  evening  the  14th 
of  May,  183S,  he  gave  a  lecture  to  a  crowded  au- 
dience in  the  large  room  of  the  Third  Leicester 
Society,  a  very  ample  report  of  which  is  contained 
in  the  Leicester  CkronicU,  from  which  we  extract 
the  foUowing :— "  Mr.  Hirst  here  produces  proofs 
of  many  liberal  oners  of  assistance  rrom  people  in 
the  upper  walks  of  life,  which  he  said,  should  show 
them  that  the  aristocracy  were  not  all  which  many 
would  have  them  believe— and  read  a  letter,  breath- 
ing a  most  intense  and  generous  spirit  of  love  for 
the  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  from  a 
noble  lady,  whose  retirement  of  disposition  induces 
her  to  shun  the  mention  of  her  name  in  connection 
with  deeds  alike  honourable  to  her  head  and  heart." 
"  Community  of  property  (continued  Mr.  H.) 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges — these  are  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  system.  And  what 
is  the  Millennium  of  the  Christian— what  the  social 
condition  desired  by  the  philanthropist — what  the 
bright  dream  of  a  golden  age  which  the  poet  de- 
lights to  image  forth  1  Do  they  anticipate  any  other 
scene  of  life  than  that  which  we  desire  to  accom- 
plish— that  state  in  which  "  every  man  shall  sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  and  none 
daring  to  make  him  afraid  V 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  Leicester- 
shire where  the  1200  acres  of  land,  spoken  of  at 
the  late  Congress,  as  being  suitable  tor  a  Com- 
munity, was  situated ;  Mr.  H.,  in  conjunction  with 
a  gentleman  from  Kirkby  Malory,  took  a  survey  of 
this  land,  and  found  it  to  be  totally  unfit  for  that 
purpose,  it  being  very  hilly  and  cold,  besides 
being  a  poor  soil  with  a  sandy  bottom,  and  at 
a  great  distance  from  manure,  and  would  only  pro- 
duce, with  much  labour,  2|  quarters  of  wheat,  or 
4  quarters  of  oats  to  the  acre.  Our  friend  then  re- 
turned to 

Loughbro', — and  gave  a  lecture  in  one  of  the 
Methodist  Chapels  of  that  town,  to  a  very  numerous 
assemblage  of  persons  of  all  ranks  in  society,  many 
of  whom  had  come  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  surrounding  villages. 
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Lanb  End,  Staffordshire,  was  the  next  place 
visited  by  Mr.  Hirst,  who  addressed  a  meeting  of 
6  or  700  people  in  the  large  room  belonging  to  the 
Eagle  Inn  ;  such  was  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
assembly,  together  with  the  disappointment  of  num- 
bers who  could  not  get  admittance  into  the  room  on 
account  of  its  being  already  overflowing,  that  Mr. 
H.  was  prevailed  upon  to  stay  in  this  town  another 
day,  consequently  he  announced,  that  on  the  follow- 
ing evening  (May  19)  he  should  deliver  a  lecture 
in  the  Town  Hall,  which  had  been  engaged  by  some 
active  friends  during  the  time  he  (Mr.  Hirst)  was 
speaking.  This  announcement  was  received  with 
strong  testimonials  of  approbation. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  Town  Hall  was  filled, 
besides  hundreds  who  were  standing  round. the 
doors,  and  so  great  was  the  eagerness  of  the  people 
out-of-doors,  that  in  order  to  accommodate  them, 
the  lecturer  spoke  from  one  of  the  windows  which 
faced  a  large  square,  wherein  were  assembled  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  lecture.  We  cannot  describe  any  thing 
like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  effect  produced  on  this 
vast  multitude,  from  the  various  tacts  brought  be- 
fore them,  especially  when  the  following  Report  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  die  society  in  this  town  was 
read,  namely, 

Amount  of  Subscriptions  £62    5    4 
NetProfit   108  14    4 


£270  19  8 
And  this  society,  added  the  lecturer,  are  about 
taking  a  large  shop,  where  they  intend  to  sell  the 
manufacture  of  their  brother  co-operators  of  other 
places,  in  addition  to  that  of  their  own  town.  [We 
oeg  to  inform  our  friends  that  this  society  will 
shortly  begin  to  manufacture  crockeryware  of  every 
description.] 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

PRIMOGENITURE. 

Sir, — In  your  last  week's  paper,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, Junr.  says  "his father  had  fomr  children,"  his 
elder  brother,  and  his  younger  brother,  his  elder 
sister,  and  his  younger  sister  !  so  that  it  is  evident 
he  does  not  belong  to  that  family.  To  what  family 
then,  does  he  belong  1 — or,  does  he  appertain  to  any 
family? 

He  says,  that  a  father  he  had, 

But  I  say,  a  father  he'd  none  ! 

For  if  he'd  a  father,  egad  ! 

He'd  have  been  very  clearly  a  son  ! 

W.  A.  K. 
Bloomshury,  21st  June,  1832. 
\ye  suppose  that  Robinson  Crusoe,  Junr.  being  a 
djsciple  of  the  "  New  System  of  Society"  in  which 
community  is  all  and  in  all,  and  selfishness  and 
individuality  have  no  place,  forgot  that  at  present, 
he  was  in  the  old  system,  where  self  is  all  and  in  all, 
and  cannot  be  forgotten  with  impunity. — (En.) 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

OJ*  TBS  APPROACUINO  ILLUMINATION. 

Some  of  your  numerous  readers,  will,  I  fear,  ac- 
cuse me  of  temerity  in  thus  waging  war  against 
inconsistency — being,  from  the  notice  in  your  last 

correspondence,   somewhat    guilty    myself but, 

having  once  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  I  must  not 
show  the  "  white  feather." 

The  Reform  Bill  has  passed ;  that  little  hexa- 
gonal word  has  produced  unparalelled  excitement 
throughout  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  kingdom, 
and  agitated  the  political  fane  in  many  other  psrts 
of  the  globe — it  has  been  an  object  of  protracted 
contest  heretofore  unknown  in  the  annals  of  Parlia- 
mentary warfare;  the  vanquished  view  it  as  the 
death  blow  to  the  constitution,  and  the  victors  as  a 
balm  that  will  renovate  the  frame  of  society. 

Every  good  man  will  ardently  desire  to  behold 
the  fatter  prediction  verified ;  but,  to  attain  at  any 
object,  we  should  commence  with  acts  which  are 


consistent  with  the  desired  end.  Now,  Sir,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  first  consecutive  step  proposed  to  be 
taken  in  the  train  of  this  victory  will  be  a  palpably 
inconsistent  one. 

It  is,  I  believe,  proposed  to  get  up  a  general  illu- 
mination ;  but,  Sir,  when  pallid  distress  and  starva- 
tion prevails  to  such-sn  extent  never  before  witnessed, 
can  the  human  mind  conceive  any  thing  more  mon- 
strously absurd  than  to  make  the  poor  man  purchase 
oil  or  candles  for  this  useless  purpose,  who  cannot 
procure  sufficient  bread  for  his  family. 

I  shall,  probably,  be  told  that  the  "  poor  man  need 
not  illuminate"  Alas !  Sir,  were  such  a  discrimi- 
nating principle  to  be  acted  upon,  it  would  exhibit 
a  picture  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  government 
where  such  pictures  existed ;  it  would  place  before 
the  public  eye  the  appalling  and  incredible  anomaly 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  beings  liv- 
ing in  want  and  wretchedness,  in  a  country  over- 
flowing with  milk  and  honey,and  possessing  within 
its  own  circle  not  only  all  the  comforts  and  necessa- 
ries of  life,  but  also  many  of  its  luxuries. 

Say — "  the  poor  mam  will  not  be  obliged  to  illumi- 
note/'— be  k  so  then,  let  none  light  up  but  those 
who  can  well  afford  the  expense,  and  darkness  will 
generally  pervade  the  dwellings  of  the  useful  and 
productive  classes,  whilst  the  blaze  of  light  will,  as 
generally,  illumine  the  mansions  of  sinecurists, 
capitalists,  pluralists,  and  pensioners,  dignitaries  of 
church  and  state — ti^ose  who,  by  an  irrational  system 
of  governing,  are  compelled  to  be  numbered  amongst 
the  unproductive  portion  of  society,  whilst  myriads 
of  dark  windows  would  force  conviction  on  the 
minds  of  the  most  sceptical,  of  poverty — unmerited 
poverty  not  being  confined  to  the  mud  hovels  of 
the  country,  or  to  the  fetid  cellars  and  attics  of  the 
metropolis,  but,  also,  of  its  prevailing  to  an  extent 
unprecedented  among  the  greater  part  of  the  British 
population. 

Indeed,  Sir,  I  do  conceive  that  human  misery  has 
nearly  reached  its  ne  plus  ultra,  and  that  if  some 
ameliorating  steps  be  not  speedily  taken,  it  will 
burst  like  the  long  smothered  force  of  an  earthquake, 
or  the  irresistible  force  of  the  lightning's  shaft, 
devastating,  uwHsjcrinitatelv,  all  around. 

This,  Sir,  is  a  frightful  picture  for  either  the 
philosopher,,  or  the  philanthropist  to  contemplate, 
but,  it  is  by  no  means  too  highly  coloured,  and  the 
most  superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  infer  there- 
from, that  the  system  which  has  produced  only 
a  man  of  evH,  whilst  possessing  such  abundant 

rers  of  effecting  unlimited  good,  must  be  unsound. 
fine,  Sir,  it  is  a  system  not  only  wretchedly 
constructed,  but  (as  you,  Sir,  have  somewhere  very 
forcibly  stated)  it  is  wholly  worn  out  and  useless. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  primary  object  of  this 
letter,  might  we  not,  Sir,  without  reference  to  the 
prospective  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Reform  Bill — 
might  we  not  convert  this  illumination'  scheme  into 
a  heart-cheering  day  for  those  who  seldom  meet 
with  any  thing  to  relieve  the  dire  monotony  of  a 
miserable  existence.  I  would  propose  that  all  per- 
sons who  could  afford  to  pay  for  lights  on  that  occa- 
sion should  subscribe  an  optional  sum  towards  a 
fund  to  provide  a  good  dinner  on  that  day  for  per- 
sons who  would  otherwise  go  without  one. 

This  plan  might  be  adopted  in  every  parish,  pro- 
per objects  might  be  furnished  by  responsible  per- 
sons in  their  respective  districts,  with  tickets  which 
should  procure  them  rations,  beer,  &c,  to  be  fetched 
by  themselves  in  their  own  plates  from  the  appointed 
depots  in  each  parish ;  this  would,  indeed,  be  an 
illumination ;  and,  I  would  beg  further  to  suggest, 
that,  which  I  am  well  aware  will  be  congenial  to 
your  philanthropic  feotings ;  namely,  that  the  capa- 
cious arena  (I  have  seen  it)  of  the  Institution  might 
be  the  depot  for  the  parish  of  St.  Patterns. 

I  have  only  to  request  that  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  cause  this  letter  to  be  read  at  the  lectures 
on  Sunday,  and  also  to  give  it  insertion  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Crisis. 
I  am, 

Mr.  Editor, 

Your  humble  servant, 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  Junr. 

Highbury  Vale,  16  June,  1832. 


MELD  PREACHING. 
Several  disciples  of  Mr.  Owen,  who  have  been  for 
a  short  time  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Maoconnell,  now  go  out  every  Sunday,  into  the 
fields,  the  highways,  and  hedges,  to  induce  men,  by 
the  force  of  argument,  and  the  sweetness  of  per- 
suasion, to  come  out  of  the  old  system  of  society, 
and  enter  into  the  views  of  the  new ;  their  earliest 
efforts  have  been  attended  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. Last  Monday  evening  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Macconnell  delivered  a  second  lecture  at  the  Am- 
phionic  Concert  Rooms,  Fulham  Road,  to  a 
numerous,  respectable,  and  attentive  auditory. 


From,  an  Advertisement  in  another  part  of  this 
paper,  it  appears  that  on  Sunday  next,  the  West- 
minster Theatre,  Broad  Way,  Westminster,  is  to  be 
opened  for  regular  lectures,  by  Mr.  Owen  and  Mr. 
Macconnell.  The  Sans  Souci  Theatre,  Leicester 
Place,  Leicester  Square,  is  lectured  in  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  at  three  o'clock ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  who  has  just  reached  this  country  from  New 
York,  will  lecture  at  the  btstitution,  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  Kings  Cross,  next  Sunday  evening,  at  seven  ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macconnell  at  the  same  place, 
in  the  morning  of  Sunday  next,  at  eleven. — (See 
Advertisement.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

An  Admirer  of  Truth,  and  D.  Dickenson,  are  come 
to  hand. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Junr.  is  informed  that  we  cannot 
notice  any  communication  made  for  insertion  in  the 
Crisis  but  through  the  medium  of  the  Crisis. 

Extracts,  with  the  Stanza  of  Byron,  are  before  us. 

~™~~      THE  CRISIS.    ~~~~ 


Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 
LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  23. 

EQtf  ITABLE  BANKS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

In  our  last  number  we  promised  a  supplementary 
paper  this  week,  explanatory  of  the  arrangements 
by  which  these  banks  should  be  conducted  in  all 
their  details.  We  mid,  however,  that  as  the  sub- 
ject requires  to  be  developed  at  much  length,  it 
could  not  be  contained  in  one  number,  and  must 
occupy  a  portion  of  a  second,  we  must  necessarily 
postpone  this  statement  of  our  views  to  the  follow- 
ing week,  when  we  hope  to  place  it  in  such  a 
practical  form  before  the  public,  that  men  accus- 
tomed to  business  upon  such  a  scale  of  operations, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connexion  of 
each  part  as  they  succeed  one  another,  or  in  fully 
comprehending  the  subject  as  a  whole,  complete 
for  the  every  day  business  of  the  world,  and  appli- 
cable for  immediate  general  adoption. 

It  is  useless  longer  to  attempt  to  conceal  from 
the  public,  that  nothing  now  can  prevent  a  revolu- 
tion in  conducting  the  affairs  of  all  civilized 
nations ;  as  we  are  at  the  advanced  post  in  the 
progress  of  nations,  the  great  cnange  must  be 
commenced  by  the  British  government,  and  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  has  brought  matters  to 
such  a  crisis,  mat  the  change  is  now  unavoidable. 

From  a  calm  inspection  of  the  debates  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is  evident  that  none  of 
the  members  have  any  practical  knowledge  rela- 
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tire  to  this  change,  which  they  cannot  prevent, 
and  which,  from  being  inexperienced,  they  know 
not  hqw  to  direct  or  controul. 

Hie  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment admits,  that  he  believes  not  one  per  cent,  of 
the  resources  of  the  British  Empire  have  been 
brought  into  action — we  think  this  impression  is 
general  on  the  minds  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  and 
in  its  truth  we  cordially  agree.  Any  amount  of 
real  valuable  wealth  may  now  easily  be  produced 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

As  the  industrious  classes  now  suffer  so  griev- 
ously from  the  want  of  this  wealth— or,  in  other 
words*  of  these  resources  being  brought  into  ac- 
tion ;  we  ask,  why  do  not  our  ministers,  at  once 
openly  and  boldly,  adopt  measures  to  call  forth 
these  dormant  energies,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  may  no  longer  suffer  unnecessary  want 
and  privations  ? 

'The  answer  which  they  must  make,  when  they 
express  their  genuine  sentiments,  is  obviously 
the  following: — "We  most  sincerely  desire  to 
govern  the  country  well — we  are  conscious  the 
British  Empire  is  full  of  the  most  valuable  re- 
sources, even  greatly  beyond  the  wants  or  wishes 
of  the  whole  population;  but  now  we  have  ob- 
tained the  power  of  the  government,  with  the 
controul  of  the  means  to  call  these  resources  into 
action,  we  discover  our  theories  are  mere  words, 
without  substantial  meaning,  and  that  we  have 
not  a  single  individual  among  our  party  who  is  a 
practical  man  upon  this  subject.  We  can  talk, 
but  we  cannot  act ;  we  know  our  fellow  subjects 
axe  dying  for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  to 
support  life — we  know  they  ought  to  be  made  to 
superabound  for  all  classes,  but  we  really  do  not 
know  how  to  effect  it. '  We  have  been  made  to 
believe,  that  the  existing  system  of  individual 
competition,  is  the  mode  by  which  the  greatest 
wealth  can  be  produced,  this  system  is  now  in 
more  full  action  in  this  country  than  it  ever  has 
been  at  any  former  period,  but  somehow  or  other, 
as  we  extend  the  practice  of  this  glorious  theory, 
distress  among  the  producers,  and  all  the  indus- 
trious classes,  continually  advances,  until  our 
situation  is  become  most  irksome,  and  we  are 
truly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.*' 

This  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  country — 
this  is  the  precise  position  of  the  government. 
We  simply  put  this  question  to  the  reflecting  and 
considerate  part  of  the  population.  Under  these 
circumstances  what  does  the  interest  of  this  and 
of  all  other  countries  now  demand  ?  Will  they 
not  reply — an  entire  change  of  a  system,  that  with 
such  abundant  means  to  produce  prosperity  and 
happiness  contrives  to  engender  so  much  poverty, 
crime,  and  wretchedness? 

"  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Sunday  evening  last,  upon  the  future  prospects  of 
society,  which  was  received  with  evident  general 
satisfaction  by  a  very  crowded  audience,  in  the 
large  room  of  the  Institution,  GrayVInn  Road. 
His  style  is  clear,  classical,  and  altogether  free 
from  affectation-— but  that  which  we  most  ad- 
mired, was  his  perfect  fairness  and  charity  for  his 
opponents. — He  attends  their  Discussions  upon 
Thursday  evenings." — True  Sun. 


QUARTER  DAY. 
To-morrow  is  quarter  day — it  is  big  with  im- 
portant events,  and  instructive  associations.  Rents 
are  due,  landlords  hail  the  day,  tenants  curse  it — 
what  nonces  to  quit  will  be  given  both  by  land- 
lords and  tenants !  What  removals  !  What  fresh 
occupancies!  Pensions  and  salaries  of  govern- 
ment officers  now  become  dVie;  with  numbers 
every  farthing  is  condemned  before  it  is  received. 
The  quarter's  revenue  will  now  be  ascertained  and 
published.  This  is  the  only  quarter  day  of  the 
four  in  the  rolling  year  which  is  not  disfigured  by 
some  popish  name!  Lady  day,  Michaelmas, 
and  Christmas,  all  savour  strong  of  popish 
superstition.  This  is  Midsummer,  when,  in  the 
unclouded  presence  of  the  sun,  all  nature  re- 
joices and  is  glad.  Schoolboys  in  the  vacations, 
joy  and  harmonize  with  universal  nature ;  their 
teachers  unbend  and  relax — the  vehicle  now  stands 
still,  that  the  wheels  may  be  oiled ;  king's  taxes 
now  become  due,  and  are  grtdgingly  paid.  At 
Lady  day,  winter  over,  we  seemed  as  though  we 
had  emerged  out  of  the  tunnel  of  the  rail-road  of 
human  life ;  since  then,  till  now,  we  have  been 
travelling  in  the  broad  day  light,  and  at  present 
are  under  the  full  blaze  of  a  scorching  sun.  It  is 
Quarter  day — the  languid  surface  of  ordinary 
life  is  stirred  by  its  arrival  and  transition ;  while 
we  are  reading  it  passes  away,  and  another  day  is 
hastening  to  succeed  it,  and  pass  away  also. 
Time  is  a  book— every  day  is  a  fresh  leaf  turned 
over — instruction  is  written  on  it — to-morrow  is 
the  completion  of  the  quarter.  We  have  now 
passed  tne  longest  day,  and  must  gradually  de- 
scend from  our  present  elevation,  through  che- 
quered scenes,  and  instructive  vicissitudes,  till  we 
reach  the  shortest.  A.  B.  C. 

Institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
June,  19, 1832. 

THE  APPROACHirtf)  ELECTIONS. 

(From  the  Times.) 
We  extract  the  following  from  the  leading  article 
of  the  Times,  of  Thursday,  June  14. 

"  Much,  perhaps,  cannot  be  added  to  the  remon- 
strances and  solicitations  which  have  been  already 
addressed  to  the  Reformers  of  England,  and  most 
of  all  to  those  of  the  metropolitan  districts,  upon 
the  necessity  of  securing,  by  active  and  immediate 
efforts,  the  return  of  members  to  the  new  Parliament 
who  shall  not  betray  their  trust. 

"  It  is  known  on  all  sides,  that  the  Conservatives 
have  long  been  in  the  field.  They  have  the  balance 
of  tact  and  dexterity  in  their  favour,  let  it  not  be 
said  that  they  have  that  of  meal  and  energy  also. 
We  are  sure  that  the  miserable  Portuguese  or 
Spaniards  never  were  Charged  with  any  thing  more 
disgraceful, — with  any  vice  or  weakness  which 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  more  unnatural, 
than  their  alleged  indifference  to  the  means  of  free- 
dom which  the  constitutions  established  in  their 
respective  countries  had  actually  placed  in  their 
hands.  Will  Englishmen  follow  that  ignominious 
example  1  Will  they  let  it  be  said  of  them  that 
they  clamoured  for  reform  without  having  sense 
enough  to  appreciate  what  they  called  for?  or  that, 
having. gained  their. plaything  prise,  they  flung  it, 
like  spoiled  children,  into  the  fire  1  If  the  reformers 
.do  not  at  once  buckle  on  their  armour,  and  man- 
fully take  up  the  ultra-Tory  gauntlet,  they  will  prove 
to  the  world  that  it  is  they,  and  not  the  enemies  of 
all  reform,  who  may  fairly  he  counted  "  hypocrites ;" 
because  the  Tories  were  in  earnest  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bill,  while  the  professed  Liberals  nave 
not  been  so  in  their  support  of  it,  We  have  re- 
ceived an  hundred  letters  on  the  contemptible  and 
criminal  apathy  displayed  in  this  respect  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  new  electors  throughout  Great 
Britain." 

How  very  extraordinary  it  appears,  that  the 
fervour  of  the  people  of  England  in  favour  of 


Reform  has  so  soon  evaporated,  or  is  in  danger  of 
evaporating  1  What  a  wretched  inference  must  we 
make  relative  to  the  people  themselves  1  What 
solid  thought  must  have  infused  itself  into  all 
their  late  shoutings,  and  meetings,  and  petitions  f 
Or  is  it,  that  now  begining  to  think,  they  are 
apprehensive  that  the  noisy  article  of  Reform  will 

Erove  as  empty  as  it  has  been  noisy  ?  But  if  the 
itter,  why  talk  of  an  illumination?  In  whatever 
way  it  is  looked  at,  it  appears  very  puzsling  and 
very  singular;  we  might  have  supposed,  had  riot 
we  known  what  the  people  of  England  are,  that 
they  they  would  have  needed  restraints  rather 
than  excitement  on  the  subject  But  they  do  not 
think,  they  are  not  trained  to  think ;  and  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  certain  parties,  that  they  should  not 
think — the  only  illumination  they  need,  is  the 
illumination  of  the  mind.  A.  B.  C. 


LETTER— No.  V. 


To  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Brougham,  axd 
Viscount  Melbourne. 

My  Lords, 

I  know  not  how  better  to  illustrate  the  efficacy 
of  the  co-operative  system,  than  by  means  of  the 
several  clubs  established  in  this  metropolis.  All 
that  is  good  in  these  societies,  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  Mr.  Owen — and 
every  member  must  be  conscious  of  the  advan- 
tages he  derives  from  them.  It  will  remain  for 
our  opponents  to  devise  any  other  method,  which 
will  enable  them,  at  an  expense  considerably  less 
than  half  the  wages  of  a  daily  labourer,  to  enjoy 
more  luxuries  than  a  man  of  £5000  per  annum 
could  afford.  It  is,  my  lord,  for  the  sake  of  those- 
who  have  not  the  honour  of  belonging  to  any  of 
them,  as  also  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  judi-. 
cfous  combinations,  that  I  state,  without  further 
comment,  what  I  am  sure  will  meet  with  no  con- 
tradiction— that  for  a  premium  of  £20,  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  £6,  a  member  enjoys  the 
perusal  of  all  the  daily  and  weekly  papers,  the 
monthly  publications,  and  quarterly  reviews,  to- 
gether with  that  of  an  extensive  and  well  selected 
library.  In  addition  to  this,  he  lives  in  a  palace, 
has  servants  in  abundance  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
passes  bis  time  in  the  most  refined  society  of 
London.  It  is  objected  to  these  establishments, 
that  they  are  too  luxurious,  and  that,  by  supply- 
ing members  with  greater  comforts  abroad  than 
they  can  enjoy  at  home,  they  tend  to  excite  dis- 
content, and  to  destroy  domestic  happiness.  But 
were  they  conducted  upon  a  more  extensive  plan, 
upon  a  scale  adapted  to  the  admission  of  whole 
families,  and,  in  its  internal  arrangements,  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  relieve  the  wants,  supply 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  afford  the  community 
every  rational  enjoyment,  the  above  objections 
must  of  necessity  disappear.  That  such  an  insti- 
tution might  possibly  exist,  who  can  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt,  when  he  remembers  how  much 
may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  so  trifling  a 
sum  as  £6  per  annum.  The  expense  of  such 
institution  has  been  reduced  to  calculation  by 
Mr.  Owen,  and  the  most  detailed  practical  direc- 
tions have  been  published  by  the  author  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
have,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  explained  how  the 
lower  orders,  (were  they  conscious  of  their  power, 
which  as  education  becomes  diffused  they  must  ef 
necessity  be)  could,  withoutmuch  difficulty,  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  their  present  state  of  misery 
and  degradation. 

Your  lordships    are  well   aware  that  money 
does  not  constitute  wealth — it  only  represents  it ; 
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wealth  itself  is  the  result  of  labour.  To  subscribe 
any  sum  of  money  to  any  institution  is,  in  other 
words,  to  subscribe  so  much  labour  as  can  be 

Erocured  for  that  sum.  All,  therefore,  that  can 
e  effected  by  means  of  the  precious  metals,  can 
be  accomplished  without  them,  if  by  other  means 
men  can  oe  induced  to  exert  themselves. 

What  is  the  reason,  I  would  ask,  that  any  man 
labours  to  procure  money  ?  Is  it  not  that,  so  de- 
pendent are  we  upon  each  other,  he  finds  him- 
self incapable,  by  dint  of  his  own  unassisted  exer- 
tions, of  satisfying  the  wants  of  nature  ?  Hence  he 
is  willing  to  exchange  the  produce  of  his  toil  for 
that  which  will  procure  him  the  aid,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  co-operation  of 
his  neighbour.  As  the  end,  therefore,  in  both 
cases  is  the  same,  the  only  remaining  question  is, 
whether  it  be  easier  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  competitive,  or  the  co-operative  system  ?  And 
here  I  will  pursue  the  course  marked  out  by  Lord 
Bacon,  who  says,  u  of  all  signs,  there  is  none 
more  certain  or  worthy,  than  that  of  the  fruits 
produced — for  the  fruits  and  effects  are  the  sure- 
ties and  vouchers  as  it  were  for  the  truth  of  philo- 
sophy ;"*  or,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, "by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them.** 
Alas !  my  lords,  what  are  the  fruits  of  the  indivi- 
dual form  of  government?  are  they  not  most 
deplorable  ?  As  a  necessary  result,  the  rise  of  one 
man  constitutes  the  downfal  of  another ;  and  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellow  creatures  have  been  re- 
presented to  a  parliament  that  is  ignorant  of  the 
power  it  possesses  to  relieve  them. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships*  most  obedient, 

Humble  Servant, 
PIIILANTIIROPOS. 
London,  19th  June,  1832. 

•  [Letter  VI.  in  our  next.] 


MANIFEST  OF  THE    PRINCIPLES 

OF  THE 

WORKING  MEN  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Continued.) 
When  the  Working  Men  say  they  want  men  who 
will  honestly  support  their  principles,  it  becomes 
necessary  distinctly  to  state  what  their  principles 
are. 

They  hold  that  the  only  legitimate  objects  of 
legislation  are  the  defence  of  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  equal  individual  rights  of  the  governed ;  and 
that  all  legislation  beyond  this  is  mischievous; 
therefore, — 

They  disapprove  all  monopolies.  They  conceive 
them  to  be  a  benefit  only  to  the  few,  an  injury  to 
the  many.  They  seek  their  total  abolition,  not 
violently  or  suddenly,  but  constitutionally  and 
quietly.  They  are  opposed  to  bank  chartering,  as  a 
monopoly;  to  privileged  corporations,  as  monopo- 
lies ;  in  a  word,  to  each  and  every  law  and  regula- 
tion, by  which  wealth  is  favoured  at  expense  of 
poverty,  and  intriguing  speculators  at  expense  of 
the  people. 

They  disapprove  a  system  of  civil  law,  according 
to  which  the  rich  or  the  influential  only  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  obtaining  legal  redress.  Such  they  con- 
sider the  present  clumsy,  complicated,  perplexing, 
tedious,  and  partial  system  of  law  to  be.  They 
especially  disapprove  our  present  laws  for  the  col- 
lection ot  debts,  as  without  force  for  the  rogue,  and 
often  equally  injurious  to  the  honest  creditor  and 
debtor.  They  consider  that  so  long  as  justice  is 
sold  as  at  present,  it  will  be  purchased  by  the  rich, 
and  withheld  from  him  who  cannot  pay  for  it*. 
They  protest  against  the  present  system  of  law, 
therefore,  as  virtually  and  unjustly  depriving  a 
citizen  of  his  inalienable  rights,  if  he  have  not  a 
heavy  purse  to  purchase  and  secure  them. 

*  Novum  Organum,  Aph.  79. 


They  are  opposed  to  a  strong  government,  and 
to  sumptuary  laws.  They- think  that  the  United 
States  require  neither :  ana  they  have  observed,  that 
such  governments  and  laws  rather  lead  to  oppres- 
sion m  the  few,  than  subordination  in  the  many. 
They  especially  object  to  the  paying  of  debts  being 
the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen, 


secured  at  the 

and  to  any  crime  being  punished  with  death. 

They  are  opposed  to  all  ecclesiastical  interference 
in  secular  affairs,  and  to  all  legislation  on  religion. 
They  consider  religion  a  private,  not  a  public  con- 
cern ;  and  they  believe  that  those  who  desire  to 
amalgamate  political  and  religious  questions  are 
actuated  by  ambition,  not  by  piety.  They  consider 
the  attempt  to  stop  the  mails  on  Sunday  an  eccle- 
siastical encroachment,  dangerous  and  unconstitu- 
tional. 

They  are  opposed  to  every  law  that  savors  of  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace ;  and  to  our  present 
compulsory  militia  system,  as  productive  of  no  one 
good  effect,  while  it  encourages  intemperance  and 
vanity,  and  oppresses  the  poor,  by  requiring  of  him 
a  vexatious,  useless  service,  to  the  injury  of  his 
business. 

They  view  the  present  district  system  of  elections 
as  injurious — they  desire  to  see  it  changed,  so  that 
there  shall  be  as  many  districts  as  representatives ; 
because  thus  only,  they  believe,  can  the  political 
machinery  of  the  present  ruling  faction  be  broken 
up,  and  its  ill-gotten  and  abused  influence  de- 
stroyed. 

But  there  is  one  measure  which  still  remains  to 
be  spoken  of,  and  which  they  consider  of  more  im- 
portance than  all  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  it  secures 
and  perpetuates  every  political  right  they  possess, 
or  may  hereafter  obtain.  It  is  a  system  of  Public 
Education,  such  as  shall  place  within  the  reach  of 
all,  equal  facilities  lor  the  intellectual  cultivation 
and  rational  training  of  their  offspring;  a  system 
which  "  shall  unite  under  the  same  roof  the  son  of 
the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  the  widow's  charge  and 
the  orphan;"  and  which  shall  combine  a  knowledge 
of  the  practical  arts  with  that  of  the  useful  sciences. 
To  this  great  measure*  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
tend,  as  to  that  which  will  break  down,  and  can 
safely  break  down,  the  great  wall  of  partition  which 
has  hitherto  separated  theory  and  practice — know- 
ledge and  industry — science  and  labor.  Thus,  do 
they  hope  to  see  all  men  and  women  cultivated 
and  all  useful.  They  hope  to  see  the  same  class 
producers  and  consumers.  Instead  of  the  mind 
being  exclusively  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the 
body,  or  the  body  slavishly  over-wrought  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  mind,  they  hope  to  see  a  nation  of  equal 
fellow-citisens,  all  trained  to  produce  and  all  per- 
mitted to  enjoy.  By  equal,  intellectual  cultivation 
only,  are  equal  rights  secured ;  and  without  know- 
ledge to  employ  them,  all  rights  are  comparatively 
useless. 

Unless  this  safeguard  to  liberty  is  secured,  and 
by  the  enlightening  of  die  mass  the  axe  of  know- 
ledge be  laid  at  the  root  of  aristocracy,  there  is 
effected,  as  it  were,  nothing.  The  best  labors  are 
lost,  and  the  success  of  the  present  is  ever  hazarded 
in  the  future.  As  the  first  and  chtev  of  their  ob- 
jects, therefore,  the  Mechanics  and  Working  Men 
put  forward  a  system  of  Equal,  Republican,  Scien- 
tific, Practical  Education. 

These  are  the  principles  the  Mechanics  and 
Working  Men  of  this  city  advocate.  They  will 
support  for  office  those  men,  and  those  men  only, 
whom  they  believe  sincerely  to  hold  such  principles 
as  these,  and  whom  they  see  able  and  ready  to 
advocate  the  same  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
Should  they,  in  their  first  choice  be  deceived,  they 
will  change  their  public  servants  again  and  again, 
until  they  find  those  who  will  legislate  honestly  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  people. 

In  conclusion,  they  request  to  be  judged  by  their 
own  words  and  actions.  And,  therefore,  they  ear- 
nestly desire  mat  this- Manifest  of  their  true  senti- 
ments, be  circulated  as  extensively  as  possible,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  where  the  principles  that  guide 
the  working  men  m  this  city  are  imperfectly  known. 
—New  York  Sentinel. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES 

ON    THE 

NEW    SYSTEM    OF   SOCIRTY, 
On  SUNDAY  NEXT  (Tomorrow). 

MORNING. 

AT  the  INSTITUTION,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  at 
Eleven  o'clock,  on  the  "Fickleness of  Popular 
Opinion." 

BY   THE   REV.  THOMAS  MACCONNELL. 
At  the  WESTMINSTER  THEATRE,  Broad- 
Way,  Wesminster,  at  Eleven,  a  Lecture  on  the  New 
System,  by  ROBERT  OWEN. 
AFTERNOON. 
At  the  SANS  SOUCI  THEATRE,  Leicester- 
Place,  Leicester  Square,  at  Three  o'Clock,  a  Lecture 
will  be  delivered. 

EVENING. 
At  the  INSTITUTION,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  King's 
Cross,  at  Seven,  on  "The  Clerical  Profession." 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN, 

Who  has  just  arrived  from  America. 
At  the  WESTMINSTER  THEATRE,   Broad 
Way,  Westminster,  at  Seven  o'clock,    "  On  the 
Doctrine  of  Circumstances,"  as  connected  with 
the  New  System  of  Society ;  by 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  MACCONNELL. 
The  Theatre  at  Westminster  will  be  regularly 
lectured  in  every  Sunday  morning  and  evening. 


Just  Published,  price  1*.  6d. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRD  CO- 
OPERATIVE CONGRESS  of  DELEGATES 
from  the  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
held  at  the  Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes, 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  on  the  83rd  of  April, 
and  Six  following  Days.  Reported  and  Edited  by 
order  of  the  Congress. 

By  WILLIAM  CARPENTER. 
Published  by  William  Strange,  21,  Paternoster 
Row ;  sold  at  the  Co-operative  Stores,  19,  GceriUe 
Street,  Hatton  Garden ;  ST,  Marsham  Street,  West- 
minster ;  59,  Poland  Street ;  S3,  Duke  Street,  Ian- 
coin's  Inn  Fields,  and  at  the  Institution  Gray's  Inn 
Road. _L_ 

Firm 
SOCIAL  FESTIVAL, 

Institution/or  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty, 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  near  King's  Cross. 

ROBT.  OWEN,  Governor. 

A  GRAND  CONCERT  of  VOCAL  and  IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC,  in  aid  of  the  Funds 
of  the  Association  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  will 
take  place  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  above  In- 
stitution, on  MONDAY,  Evening,  July*,  1838.  To 
Commence  at  Half-past  Eight  o'clock  precisely; 
full  particulars  of  which  will  be  duly  announced. 

Tickets  of  Admission,  Visitors  3s.,  and  Members 
Half-price,  may  be  had  at  the  Institution,  and  at 
280,  Regent-street ;  421,  Oxford-street ;  49,  Shore- 
ditch  ;  10,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street  ;  62,  Bar- 
bican, corner  to  Red  Cross-street;  79,  Regent- 
street  ;  57,  Regent-street ;  37,  Marsham-street* 
Westminster;  30,  Great  Ormond-street ;  95,  New- 
gate-street; Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite  Gower-street ; 
Gothic  Hall,  New-road ;  Symonds,  Seymour-street, 
Euston-square ;  Wilmer's  Library,  Ditto ;  84,  Ber- 
mondsey-street ;  Norfolk  Coffee-house,  Maryle- 
bone-lane ;  16,  Chichcester-place,  Gray's-inn-road ; 
213,  Tottenham-court-road  ;  39,  Burton-street ;  19, 
Greville-street,  Hatton-garden ;  59,  Poland-street, 
Oxford-street ;  79,  Regent-street. 

One  Visitor's  Ticket  will  Admit  Two  Persons 
under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 

Id  order  to  render  these  Concerts  effective,  new 
arrangements  have  been  made,  and  several  Eminent 
Professors  enraged. 

The  Sixth  Social  Festival  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day, August  6. 

Printed  for,  and  published  6y,  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Indussrwm 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Gray's-Inn  Road,  Ring's  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Strange,  Paternoster- Row ;  Berger, 
Holywell  Street ;  and  Purkiss,  Wardour  Street ;  and 

may  he  had  of  all  Newsmen. 

William  Dsnt,  Printer,       ~— — 
Institution,  GrayVInn  Road,  King's  Cross. 
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[ONE  PENNY; 


A  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

THEOPHILUS  AND  AMIDA, 

RELATIVE  TO  CO-OPERATIVE  COMMUNITIES,  AND  ' 
A   NEW   STATE  OF  HUMAN   SOCIETY. 

T.  At  the  termination  of  our  last  conversation 
you  promised  to  give  me  some  general  explanation 
•of  what  you  mean  by  communities. 

A.  I  did.  With  pleasure  I  will  now  perform  my 
promise.  You  may  perhaps  recollect,  I  said,  that 
they  were  new  machines  for  performing  all  the 
business  of  life  in  the  best  manner. 

T.  I  do  well  remember,  and  continue  much 
interested  to  know  how  a  community  can  be  a 
machine. 

A.  You  will,  however,  as  we  proceed  in  this 
investigation,  discover  that  it  may  truly  be  called  a 
machine,  and  one  too  which  contains  the  most  new 
and  extraordinary  powers,  ever  yet  combined  in  any 
machine  of  human  invention — it  will  re-create  man. 

T.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  a  machine 
for  regenerating  mankind,  or  by  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  man  shall  be  born  again  ? 

A.  Yes — all  that  has  been  predicated  by  the 
t  men  of  former  times,  relative  to  the  iraprove- 
of  man  and  his  condition,  will  be  fulfilled 
under  the  change  which  this  new  machine  may  be 
made  to  accomplish. 

T.  I  know  machinery  has  lately  been  made  to 
perform  most  extraordinary  physical  results,  but  I 
never  expected  to  hear  it  could  be  applied  to  make 
so  great  an  improvement  as  you  promise,  in  the 
character  and  condition  of  man — pray  explain. 

A.  You  know  that  man  is  a  compound  being, 
formed  in  part  of  his  original  and  peculiar  constitu- 
tion or  organization  at  birth,  and  in  part  by  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances  acting  upon  this 
•organisation  from  birth ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
.each  individual  is  simply  an  effect  produced  by 
•these  two  general  causes,  and  that  sometimes  one 
part  of  the  compound,  and  sometimes  the  other 
predominates  in  forming  the  character ;  and  which 
part  may  prevail,  will  depend  upon  the  comparative 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  original  constitution, 
and  of  the  external  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed. 

T.  And  it  is  on  this  foundation,  I  suppose,  that 
you  have  so  often  told  me  that  man  is  essentially 
the  creature  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed. 

A.  Yes,  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  man  is 
entirely  the  creature  of  the  above  two  kinds  of 
circumstances ;  when  men  shall  be  trained  to  think 
and  act  rationally,  they  will  seek  to  gain  such  useful 
practical  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  improve 
m  the  shortest  time,  these  two  classes  of  circum- 
stances, both  for  the  present  and  future  generations. 

T.  I  can  imagine  that  great  improvements  may  be 
devised  in  favour  of  the  next  and  future  gene* 


rations,  but  how  can  any  material  advancement  be 
made  in  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the 
present  prejudiced  population  of  this  and  other 
countries? 

A.  Even  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  the 
introduction  of  arrangements  to  form  a  new  character 
fbr  the  human  race,:  by  surrounding  all  with  perma- 
nently prosperous  circumstances,  and,  by  rendering 
private  wealth  useless,  and  therefore  no  longer 
desired. 

T.  Do  you  not  speak  now  wildly,  as  a  visionary, 
or,  as  some  would  say,  as  a  madman,  to  talk  of 
doing  away  with  the  desire  fbr  private  property, 
when  you  know  that,  at  this  moment,  all  evidently 
seek  to  obtain  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  know  all  this,  and  much  more,  relative 
to  the  early  prepossessions  of  mankind  in  favour  of 
established  institutions,  and  more  especially  of  pri- 
vate property.  Who  ever  proposed  to  introduce  any 
great  and  decided  improvement  for  the  human  race, 
that  was  not  designated,  by  the  inexperienced  and 
unthinking,  a  visionary  and  a  madman?  I  well 
know  the  present  generation  have  been  formed  in 
like  manner  with  all  former  generations ;  and  to  be 
changed  in  character,  they  must  be  acted  upon  in 
accordance  with  their  nature,  and  by  so  doing,  any 
beneficial  change,  however  extensive,  may  be 
effected.  Private  property  is  at  present  the  most 
generally  sought  after  by  all  individuals :  the  time 
is  however,  not  far  distant,  when  no  single  indivi- 
dual will  desire  to  possess  any,  except  that  which 
will  be  requisite  under  a  system  of  general  public 
property,  or  of  united  production  and  expenditure. 

T.  You  may  be  assured  this  statement  will 
appear  most  strange  and  impracticable  to  the  public. 

A.  No  one  can  be  more  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  your  present  observation  than  I  am,  and  yet  I 
know  measures  are  this  moment  in  active  progress 
that  will  compel  all  men  to  receive  new  impressions 
and  convictions,  respecting  these,  and  all  other 
matters,  connected  with  the  forming  and  governing 
of  society. 

T.  To  what  measures  do  you  refer) 

A.  To  those  which  are  now  in  full  activity  to 
induce  the  public  to  exert  itself  to  discover  the 
causes  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  to  apply  a 
power  sufficient  to  remove  them. 

T.  What  is  the  cause  of  ignorance  and  poverty  ? 

A.  The  want  of  effective  arrangements  to  give 
real  knowledge  to  all  of  the  human  race,  and  to 
train  and  place  all  to  produce,  with  the  greatest  de- 
light, more  wealth  than  all,  freely  using,  will  desire 
to  consume. 

T.  Your  remedy  1 

A.  To  create  superior  arrangements,  to  give 
knowledge  and  wealth  to  all. 

T.  How? 

A.  By  superseding  the  present  arrangement  of 
cities,  towns,  villages,  and  single  dwellings,  by  an- 
other arrangement,  which  will  insure  the  advantages 
of  all  these,  and  many  more  superadded,  and  shall 


yet  be  free  from  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  exist- 
ing cities,  towns,  villages,  and  single  dwellings. 

T.  What  do  you  call  this  new  arrangement  of 
society? 

-A.  The  name  is  not  very  essential — but,  as  it 
will  be  a  total  change  form  the  present  irrational 
condition  of  man,  it  might  with  propriety,  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  be  called  the  "Rational  System  of 
Society." 

T.  The  world  will  probably  give  it  the  name  it 
shall  deserve  when  it  shall  be  generally  known — 
but  what  are  these  arrangements  which  you  call 
rational? 

A.  Mankind  are  children  of  one  family,  having 
a  unity  of  interests  and  their  immediate  and  remote 
objects,  the  permanent  well-doing,  well-being,  and 
happiness  of  each  member  of  the  family  from  birtfi 
to  death. 

T.  Will  you  explain  what  the  communities  are, 
such  as  you  intend  them  to  be? 

A.  They  are  new  scientific  machines  of  singular 
and  extraordinary  powers  for  producing  the  greatest 
amount  of  health  and  happiness  to  every  member  of 
the  community. 

T.  Indeed :  By  what  means  are  they  to  effect  so 
great  a  good  to  mankind  ? 

A.  By  enabling  them  to  produce  in  a  superior 
manner,  at  all  times,  a  surplus  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, of  manufactured  articles,  and  every  other 
species  of  wealth  desired  by  rational  beings— to 
distribute  this  wealth  equitably  and  beneficially 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community — to  make 
these  and  other  arrangements  in  such  order  as  will 
enable  the  present  generation  to  reform  and  improve 
their  characters  and  conduct  to  a  great  extent,  and 
new  form  the  character  of  their  children  according 
to  an  archytype,  far  surpassing  in  wisdom  ana 
beauty,  all  that  has  yet  been  achieved  among  the 
human  race ;  and  to  govern  this  new  order  of  in- 
telligent beings  harmoniously  and  advantageously 
with  reason  and  affection,  instead  of  force  and 
fraud. 

T.  You  surprise  me  beyond  expression!  To  talk 
thus  coolly  and  calmly  of  a  race  of  ^men  now  so 
ignorant,  brutal,  and  impoverished ;  so  full  of  the 
most  vile  and  degrading  passions,  so  disunited  and 
difficult  to  be  governed,  even  by  the  fear  of  im- 

{nrisonment  and  death  in  this  world,  and  of  ever- 
asting punishment  in  hell  fire  in  the  next!  You 
surely  cannot  be  serious  ? 

A.  I  am  not  only  serious,  but  in  my  sober  senses ; 
all  which  I  have  stated  will  be  easily  attained  and 
secured  permanently  fbr  the  human  race,  when 
governments  shall  be  taught  to  understand  the  art  of 
governing  with  wisdom. 

T.  But  are  not  the  governments  of  this  country 
and  of  the  United  States,  full  of  practical  wisdom 
relative  to  the  best  mode  of  governing  their  respec- 
tive countries? 

A.  If  the  individuals  composing  these  govern- 
ments have  any  real,  knowledge  of  the  principles 
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and  practice  of  twenuea;  man  as  he  ought  to  "be 
goveraed,  they  have  taken  especial  fare  that  die 
world  should  not  discover  it.  The  governments  of 
these  two  countries  aie  at  this  moment  worse 
conducted,  with  the  means  at  the  eentrovi  of  each, 
than  any  other  country  calling  itself  civilised.  The 
governments  are  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  ignorance, 
poverty,  crime,  and  misery  now  existing  in  bath 
countries — and  they  ought  tm  be  made  amenable  tor 
every  instance  of  either  of  these  to  be  found  within 
the  dominions  of  each.  Within  the  extent  of  the 
territories  of  the  British  empire,  or  of  the  United 
Stale*,  the  means  abundantly  abound,  if  wisely 
directed,  to  maintain  in  high  enjoyment,  the  whole 
present  population  of  the  world,  without  crime 
and  scarcely  any  human  suffering.  Great  Britain 
has  not  more  than  one  hundred  millions,  and  the 
United  States  but  thirteen  millions,  and  yet  the 
governments  know  not,  or  seem'to  know  not,  how  to 
prevent  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  both 
countries  suffering  all  the  misery  of  ignorance,  and 
poverty,  and  crime,  and  wretchedness. 

T.  All  tins  wants  much  explanation — for  to  me, 
wtatyou  hare  now  said  appears  to  be  Willi  and 
visionary,  the  effects  of  an  over  heated  imagination 

£•  I  am  owere  it  most  have  this  impression  upon 
your  mind,  and  upon  the  eossmon  mind  of  the 
world,  for  it  is  hi  a  wretched  state  of  aresmnptuous 
ignorance,  which  must  be  removed  to  prepare  it  to 
receive  any  real  useful  practical  knowledge  upon 
these  subjects. 

T.  Sceptical  as  I  em  upon  those  natters,  yet  I 
em  most  desisous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  or  any 
means  that  will  enable  me  to  assist  others  to  over- 
come,  even  in  part,  the^rmw  and  misery  withwhish 
our  own  country  abounds*  Jfcray  sans*  these  sob* 
jents,  ifyeu  can,  plain  to  my  compmhetiaien* 

A.  iWk  of  what  I  have  stated,  and  in  our  nest 
convessatien,  I  will  endeavour  ts  enable  you  to 
understand  that  which  has  long  boon  naautiar  to  me. 


ST.  SIMONIANS. 

We  have  just  learnt,  say  a  French  paper  of  the 
2$th  instant,  that  a  Commissary  of  Police  has  been 
to  the  domicile  of  the  St.  Simonians,  at  Menihnen- 
tant,  to  put  seals  to  the  place  where  they  hold 
their  sittings,  and  prevent  them  from  assembling, — 
Morning  Hirald* 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  Robinson  Crusoe,**  Jun.,  is  very  much  obliged 
to  "  W.  A.  K."  for  pointing  out  the  error  into  winch 
he,  Robinson,  had  Mien,  in  bis  ocaamunioation  of 
the  week  before  lest.  Instead  of  four  it  should  be 
fi*t%  and  instead  of  eaves  it  should  have  been  /nor 
children.  There  was  nothing  egotistic  in  our  her- 
metic friend,  Robinson,  in  this  affair  is  very  manifest. 

We  have  received  aeveral  communications,  into 
tie  particulars  of  which  our  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter  this  week. 


THE  CRISIS. 


Jftsxinmas*  or  she  Industrious  Classes. 
iCHTDON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  &. 

ON  A  CHANGE  OF  SOCIETY. 

J*  the  United  States  of  North  America  the 
people  have  had  more,  much  more,  than  oar  Re- 
form Bill  for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  They 
have  had  a  Republican  Government  and  Repub- 
lican Institutions,  full  and  complete  as  any  repub- 
lic ever  possessed;  and  what  is  the  actual  po- 
sition of  these  people  at  tins  moment  T  They  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  effects  psoduced  by  their  in- 


tatmpropm*t£m  to  the  meant 
by  the  United  Stales,  there  is  nexrvimwdmttion  in 
whichtbe  individuals  obtain  so  few  advantages.  We 
make  this  statement  after  maturely  lefleeting  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  They  possess  a 
which*  contains  a  full  supply  of  all  the 
to  enable  mem  to  produce  without  contest  or  com- 
petition, a  condition  of  society,  which  might  be 
tanned  a  terrestrial  paradise,  with,  evesy  commit 
that  could  or  would  oe  desired  by  imtkmai  beings: 
and  that  too  for  a  population  greatly  exceeding  the 
present  population  of  the  world.  They  also  have 
tbe  most  ample  means  requisite  to  fonn  a  charac- 
ter for  every  native-bom  American  that  would  con- 
stitute a  national  character  superior  to  any  known 
to  have  existed  at  any  former  period,  and  yet  with 
these  means  at  their  dssposal,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  is  ignorant  of  its  power  and 
true  interests,  mentally  enslaved  by  the  priest- 
hood and  lawyers,  and  many  of  them  in  conse- 
quence are  compelled  to  exist  in  poverty  and 
misery. 

But  why  is  it  thus?  because  the  old  authorities 
of  me  world  have  deemed  it  for  their  interest  that 
the  populations  under  their  influence  should  be 
kept  in  me  grossest  ignorance,  as  the  only  means 
they  knew  of  keeping  them  in  subjection.  The 
church  and  state  of  all  commies  have  heretofore 
formed  a  partnership  in  opposition  to  the  rights, 
improvements  and  happiness  of  human  nature, 
and  the  North  Americans  have  no  other  knowledge 
than  mat  which  they  have  derived  fiom  this  most 
polluted  source ;  the  government  and  people  there- 
fore are  ignomnt  of  the  means  by  which  to  bring 
their  extraordinary  national  resources  into  action, 
and  thus  do  they  five  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  of 
continual  contention  to  obtain  a  useless  surplus 
individual  property,  which,  when  it  is  procured 
by  a  few  from  the  many,  essentially'  injures  both 
the  few  and  me  many.  let  us  not  then  suppose 
that  the  passing  of  me  Refesm  Ball  will  efetthe 
great  change,  which  the  present  state  of  society 
requires,  and  which  me  oppression  and  suffering 
of  me  industrious  classes  rentier  unavoidable.  It 
has  *not  made  man  a  more  rational  creature  m 
America,  and  can  we  reasonably  expect  it  will 
produce  more  beneficial  results  here? 

No ;  we  must  now  be  taught  to  investigate  aU 
institutions  to  their  original  principles,  and  to  trace 
their  influence  in  practice  to  their  ultimata  conse- 
quences. We  must  no  longer  be  led  astray  by 
mere  names,  which  have  been  hitherto  applied 
most  ingeniously  to  mislead  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  atteossstries,  bat  we  must  boldly  and 
fearlessly  fey  open  sM  the  errors  of  oar  ancestors, 
that  we  may  ctrerly  appreciate  trains  die  most  im- 
portant for  man  to  know. 

Ourancese^rewemust  suppose  desired*  to  form 
a  superior  character  for  the  human  race,  and  to 
ensure  its  prosperity ;  to  effect  these  purposes  they 
established  innumerable  institutions  founded  upon 
theology.  After  the  experience  of  many  thousand 
years,  it  is  now  discovered  that  institutions  foun- 
ded upon  any  of  the  theologies  of  the  wotM, 
must,  when  successful,  force  man  to  become 
And  it  is  bow  trident  that  me  * 


nee  never  can  be  permanently  improved;  *hr  est 
condition  as  long  aa  any  of  these  mstitationa'sbal 
be  permitted  to  remain.  Tbeology  and  insincerity 
must  beiconjoined,  the  first  through  unavoidable 
produces  the  last— and  as  long  as  "the 
ion  of  society  shall  render  deception  and 
msmeerity  necessary,  it  will  be  vain  to  expect 
either  virtue,  intelligence  or  happiness. 

it  is  tnow  the  real  interest  of  every  member  of 
society,  that  this  low  and  wretched  condition  of 
man  should  be  brought  to  a  termination  in  the 
shortest .  possible  time.  Experience  moves  mat 
society  as  it  now  exists,  does  not  provide  the  mass 
of  the  people  with  a  sufficiency  or  food,  dwelling, 
clothes,  education,  or  healthy  and  useful  occupa- 
tions^— nor  can  it.  We  therefore  deem  it  our 
highest  and  first  duty  to  institute  measures  to 
render  it  imperative  on  all  governments  now  to 
change  their  principles  and  mode  of  governing. 

With  this  view,  in  our  present  numbers,  we  de- 
veJope  a  new  system  for  the  exchange  of  humanf 
productions  and  services,  founded  on  me  only' 
principle  of  equity  by  which  exchangee  of  equal 
values  can  be  effected.  We  refer  io  the  article  in 
this  and  the  supplementary  number,  under  the 
title  of  Equitable  Banks  of  Exchange. 

Upon  examining  the  monetary  system  of  society 
we  nod  it  has  become  a  eanntngly  devised  ar- 
rangement to  deprive  the  actual  producers  of 
wealth  out  of  tire  rightful  fruits  of  their  industry, 
and  to  make  die  working  classes  the  slaves  of  the 
useless  and  non-producing. 

By  tiiis  systematic  deception  upon  a  turn?  scalev 
ignorance  and  poverty,  die  fear  of  poverty,  and 
all  manner  of  vice,  crime  and  wietchedaess  are  per- 
petuated,  and  as  long  as  this  injustice  to  then 
producers  of  wealth  shall  be  permitted,  the  use- 
less members  of  society  will  supembound  ns 
riches,  while  the  useful  will  be  reduced  tosauva 
tion. 

This  injustice  to  all,  for  all  suffer  by  it,  most 
no  longer  be  permitted,  the  darkness  of  the  ofif 
world  is  dispersing,  light  is  come  among  us,  and 
we  can  now  say  to  evil,  thus  far  shaltthou  come 
and  no  further.  Henceforth  knowledge  and  power 
and  riches  shall  spread  over  the  earth,  until  the 
most  distant  parts  shall  experience  the  beaefitof 
this  great  change,  which  is  now  about  to  ease-' 
mence  in  tie  British  Metropolis.    Rejjwbb,  bos*~ 

DER  WELL  WOK   THE  COWTDTTO  O*  THESE  TW4BV 

numbers  of  the  Crisis — and  in  those  iihiafc 
will  succeed,  expect  the  elucidation*  of  mat  perfect 
system  for  practice,  which  no*  power  can  now  pre-* 
vent  thewerid  fiom  receiving  with  joyand  guinness* 
The  old  world  is  a  cheat  from-  one  end'totbe 
other,  and  through  every  part  of  its  ramifications; 
it  has  lived  as  long  upon  its  own  corruptions  a» 
they  could  sustain  it,  and  now  it  must  mil  by  its; 
own  weight.  It  has  been  said,  that  this  champ 
shall  come  upon,  the  world  like  a  thief  m  tsar- 
night,  ami  so  it  will  new  come  to  pass.  The* 
FquitafcaV  Banks  of  Exchange  now  proposedyssai 
preparing  for  esmressai  adopts**,  will  crease  an 


and  eVmand  for  the  mUoduc*- 
tion  of  tile  new  system,  in  the  mil  extent  of  its 
luaguujcence  and  power. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  SOCIETY  AS! 
WESTMINSTER. 

On  Straday  fast,  the  Theatre,  BitraJdway,  West- 
minster, was  opened  by  Mr.  Owen  and  Mr„  Mac- 
connell,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  in.  the  cny 
of  Westminster,  the  principles  upon  which  am 
entire  New  System  ot  Society  must  be  fomaedL 
The  place  which  wMl  hold  eight  or  1  " 
persons,  was  filled  in  the  mcavjmg, 
m  the  evening:  notice  was  given  the 
be  regular  Lactases  there  every  Sewday  rnorning 
I  at  eleven,  and-  evessem*  at  seven  o'eJeek. 
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WOTEABLE  BATIKS  OF  EXCHANGE. 


I 


ASSOCIATION 

FOR 

BUOYING  IGNORANCE  AND  POVERTY 

BT 

EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

Ax  the  fiat  public  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of 
mnsasejthts  Association,  it  was  resolved,  "That  i* 
•aeuld  bo  formed  of  the  intelligent  and  veil  disposed 
Of  the  industrious  classes,  and  of  the  enlightened  and 
Benevolent  of  all  ranks,  sects,  and  parties,  to  cany 
iato  immediate  execution  decisive  measures,  to  em- 
ploy beneficially,,  and  educate  usefully,  all  who  are 
mawployed  and  uneducated  in  the  British  empire." 

hwas  stated,  that  the  Sixth  Practical  measure 
should  be,  "to  receire  provisions,  clothing,  and 
•mar  property,  and  aerricea  of  erery  description,  to 
be  exchanged  on  the  equitable  principle  of  labour, 
fsrstvei  value  of  labour,  through  the  medium  of 
Labour  Notes . 

That  the  Seventh  measure  should  he  to  establish  a 
Bank,  in  which  to  exchange  the  Labour  Notes  for 
urn  currency  of  the  country.'' 

It  is  aoareely  necessary  to  enter  upon  reasons  for 
As  foregoing  resolutions,  for  to  all  practical  persona, 
and  those  who  are  not  wilfully  blind  to  the  great 
extent  of  misery  end  wretchedness  that  now  exists 
smong  the  Industrious  Classes  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  reasons  are  self-apparent — yet  there  may 
be  same  persons,  who,  not  being  within  the  range  pf 
these  evils,  nave  not  had  the  means  of  judging  -of 
nssir  extent  but  derire  their  information  mom  the 
ismmsted  reports  of  others— to  such  persons,  pos- 
sibly, it  amy  be  necessary  to  address  a  fow  words. 
They  may  enquire  what  has  induced  the  estabheb- 
tosuftoftbis  Institution!  we  reply,  unioersai  distress, 
eamsumed  by  ruinous  competitionand  overproduction* 

When  man  had  to  compete  with  man  only,  each 
ssnssaded  according  to  the  amount  of  his  know- 
Wen  ami  physical  powers;  and  an 
mmuy  could  furnish  itself  with  all  die 
sad  many  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

tchines  wese  introduced  to  supersede 
however  simple  they  might  hare 
teem,  the  possessors  of  them  could  furnish  more 
pmdace  than  those  who  wese  without  such  assis- 
taaca,  and  could  thereby  obtain  a  greater  proportion 
of  me  necessaries  of  life,  with  lees  toil  and  anxiety* 
is thete machines  were  improved,  orinoreased  in 
tossber  and  in  productive  powers,  a  onrresponding 
*»no  of  human  labour  was  required  to  compete  with 
*sm  andlemvof  the  necessaries  of  life  were  ob- 
bssei  by  their  exertions:  they  hare  now  increased 
«  •»  gnmt  an  extent*  that  not  only  the  physical 
r  of  males,  but  those  of  females  and  children 
I  to  them,  hare  been  brought  into  action  and 
.  leering  the  human  competitors  in  the 
of  wretchedness,  surrounded  by 
poverty  and  misery. 


The  enormous  productive  powers  of  the  machi- 
nery of  this  country  ought,  and  would  be,  under 
proper  guidance,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  in 
Ken  of  a  curse  to  mankind.  And  we -trust  that  the 
baneful  effects  of  this  competition,  are  now  suffi- 
ciently evident,  to  every  one  in  possession  of  the 
kindly  feelings  of  humanity,  to  create  a  desire  that 
this  dreadful  state  of  society  should  terminate. 

But  mas  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  con- 
trary principle,  a  union  of  interests — or,  when  ma- 
chinery shall  be  made  to  work/or,  and  not  against 


The  way  to  obviate  this  distress  is  very  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  effective.  The  articles  that 
are  most  desired,  or  are  most  indispensable  among 
all  classes  are — food,  clothing,  tools,  &c. ;  next  to 
them  are  domestic  utensils,  furniture,  Sec. — and,  in 
the  third  place,  those  articles  that  are  not  absolutely 
nocemary  to  the  existence  and  comfort  of  indivi- 
duals, such  as  ornamental  furniture,  clocks,  watches, 
&c. 

Now  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  of  all  the 
various  trades  in  existence,  rise  every  morning 
without  knowing  how  or  where  to  procure  employ- 
ment. They  can  bach  produce  noax  than  they  hate 
occasion  for  themselves,  and  they  are  each  nt  want 

OT  EACH  OTHXBS  SURPLUS  PRODUCT. 

The  agriculturalist  can  produce  more  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  bacon,  cheese,  6cc,  than  he  can  consume, 
and  he  requires,  and  is  dally  consuming— clothing, 
implements'  of  husbandry,  furniture,  &c«  The  pro- 
ducers of  these  various  articles  are  in  want  of  his 
surplus  produce,  and  of  the  surplus  produce  of  each 
other;  the  tailor  being  in  want  of  shoes,  the  tinman 
in  need  of  clothes,  coe.  occ. 

The  usual  course  pursued  by  these  different  per- 
sons, to  obtain  the  produce  of  each  other  has  been, 
to  convert  their  stock  into  money,  by  disposing  if  itto 


hag  tfarn  money  for  she  ankles  they  may  jsqaxta, 
either  with  the  pnsdueer,  or  most  gonmslr  to  an- 
other middle  man  ;  but  smash!  thete  be  n  ■■sitstj 
of  tommy,  or  she  mssVDmsu  mot  fast  inclined  to 
take  the  produce  offered,  the  producer  must  make  a 
oonsiderable  sacrifice  to  obtain  it,  by  givingn  greater 
portion  of  bis  produce  before  he  can  get  possession 
of  the  articles  he  requires ;  thus  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  middle-man — who  always  ob- 
tains  a  profit  by  retaining  a  pan  of  the  produce  for 
liimsslf,  -on  every  ertwis  that  passes  through  his 
hands,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the 'producer,  who 
parts  with  his  own  produce  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
obtains  tm*tafmmther  at  an  advanced  price; 

Now  there  is  no  necessity  tor  this  middle-man, 
proteose  «an  do  wsthont  hins--4hey  merely  went 
to  come  hi  contact  with  each  other,  and  they  can 
exchange  their  respective  produce  to  their  mutual 
advantage,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  general  con- 
sumer, who  may  not  be  a  producer,  but  has  to  ex- 
change hia.money.for  their  produce.  .    . 

Thus, -they  -wfll  be  able  to  obtain  air  the- neces- 
saries of  life,  and  money  also,  when  it  may  be 
needful. 


They  have  only  to  fix  upon  a  place  where  all  their 
surplus  produce  can  be  deposited,  to  be  exchanged  for' 
produce  of  similar  value,  and  immediately  the  wants 
of  the  different  parties  can  be  supplied — and  this 
too,  on  6m  equitable  principle  of  labour  for  equal 
value  of  labour.  In  lieu  of  a  person,  as  is  now  the* 
case,  watting  until  he  is  able  to  obtain  employment,, 
in  order  that  he  may  procure  any  article  he  stands 
in  need  of,  he  will  only  have  to  work,  deposit  his 
labours,  and  he  can  instantly  obtain  it.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen,  that  another  market  to  a  great  extent 
will  be  opened,  to  furnish  employment  to  the  un- 
employed, by  making  those  millions  consumers  who 
were  scarcely  more  than  producers  before.  For  the 
anomaly  now  exists— of  the  producer  creating  an 
over  abundance,  being  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and 
at  the  same  time  being  unable  to  assist  ^^H^i 

The  place  thus  selected  should  be  called  an 
Equitable  Bank  op  Exchange.  An  establishment 
of  this  nature  cannot  flourish  merely  by  the  combi- 
nation of  a  few  trades;  to  be  carried  on  in  perfection, 
it  should  present  as  great  a  variety  as  ia  to  be  found 
in  the  outward  market,  and  when  it  shall  do  so,  the 
contributors  may  bid  adieu  to  poverty  and  misery. 

This  system  is  not  only  applicable  to  individuals 
but  to  Societies.  There  are  at  present  between  four 
and  five  hundred  Co-operative  Societies  establish- 
ed, and  these  are  spread  over  the  United  Kingdom* 
Many  of  these  Societies  have  a  superabundance  of ' 
some  particular  stock,  according  to  the  district  in 
which  they  are  established,  either  agricultural  or 
manufactured,  and  would  be  most  willing  to  ex- 
change tost  produce  with  other  Societies  who  may 
be  similarly  circumstanced;  but  they  are  situated 
as  individuals  are — they  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  each  other,  and  consequently  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  necessities  ef  each  other,  or,  are  uninformed 
as  to  their  surplus  stores. 

To  overcome  these  inconveniences,  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  divided  into  district  stations,  each 
of  which  should  have  its  separate  committee  of  ma- 
nagement, should  be  in  communication  with  all  the 
Societies  situated  in  their  respective  districts,  who 
maybe  vrfflmg  to  join  the  general  union ;  andshould 
be  required  either  monthly,  or  at  any  other  regular 
period,  as  may  seem  requisite,  to  transmit  an  account 
of  what  surplus  stock  they  may  have  in  store,  and  of 
what  particular  articles  they  stand  in  need  of ;  this  hv 
formation  being  received  at  the  chief  station  of  each 
district  the  information  can  either  be  conveyed  to  Loa- 
ded, as  the  head  quarters,  and  from  thence  circulated 
in  a  cheap  form  to  all  the  various  Societies;  referring 
those  who  may  be  in  want  of  each  others  surplus,  to 
the  nearest  source  for  obtaining  them ;  or,  the  diffe- 
rent chief  stations,  after  having  received  the  reports 
front  each  other,  can  disseminate  the  information 
they  have  received  among  the  Societies  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  But  as  simplicity  and  unity  of 
arrangement  is  highly  necessary  in  all  extensive 
operations,  the  former  plan  ia  recommended. 

Thus,  in  lieu  of  acting  upon  the  isolated  prin- 
ciple of  fifties  or  hundreds,  million*  of  individual* 
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can  be  brought  to  know  each  other's  wants,  and 
direct  their  attentions  to  supplying  them. 

But  the  basis  of  a  great  National  Establishment 
of  this  nature,  must  be  upon  the  most  pure  integrity 
and  honour,  for  without  them  confidence  can  never 
become  permanent.  It  is  impossible  for  this  prin- 
ciple to  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  different  Societies,  by  those 
who  may  be  chosen  to  hare  the  conduct  of  them ; 
let  them  constantly  remember  the  vast  importance 
of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  about  being  engaged — 
a  deliverance  from  poverty  and  misery,  to  indepen- 
dence and  happiness. 

The  power  is  within  themselves — they  have  only 
to  will  it  and  it  is  done.  It  is  said  knowledge  is 
power,  and  it  requires  but  little  skill  to  prove  that 
it  is  so,  as  applied  to  the  subject  before  us. 

A  knowledge  of  the  evils  of  competition  produces 
onion,  or  co-operation. 

Union  of  labour,  with  this  knowledge,  produces 
wealth. 

Wealth,  union,  and  knowledge,  produce  strength ; 
strength,  wealth*  union,  and  knowledge,  produce 
power. 

All  these  have  truth  or  integrity  for  their  basis — 
they  are  dependent  upon,  they  cannot  exist  without 
them;  immediately  deception  is  practised,  distrust 
commences — the  union  is  dissolved — individuality 
re-generates — and  power  ceases. 

Here  then,  are  two  roads  by  which  they  can 
travel — the  one  leading  to  competency  and  happi- 
ness— the  other  to  poverty  and. misery;  follow  the 
first,  and  they  may  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  woe  and 
want. 

All  wealth  proceeds  from  labour  and  knowledge. 

And  labour  and  knowledge  are  generally  remune- 
rated according  to  the  time  employed. 

Hence  it  is  proposed,  to  make  time  the  standard, 
or  measure  of  wealth. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable,  could  it  be  accom- 
plished, to  make  this  standard  of  value  the  same 
over  all  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  may  eventually 
be  done ;  but  at  present,  from  existing  arrangements 
in  the  manufacturing  world  it  cannot,  nor  would  it 
be  equitable  that  it  should  be  so,  until  the  consent 
of  all  parties  engaged  in  the  co-operative  union 
could  be  obtained. 

To  make  this  union  as  complete  as  possible,  it 
should  embrace  all  the  various  species  of  manufac- 
ture, which  variety  ought  to  be  found  in  the  store - 
,  of  every  society  connected  with  it;  so  that  there 
should  be  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  any  but 
their  own  market  for  any  thing  they  may  require ; 
and  this  can  readily  be  done  by  means  of  the  monthly 
returns  before  described' — for,  wherever  a  deficiency 
of  any  particular  article  or  articles  may  appear,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  address  the  producers  of 
the  articles,  showing  them  the  advantages  of  the 
union,  inviting  them  to  join,  and  the  deficiency  will 
be  immediately  supplied. 

To  return  to  the  standard  of  value :  it  is  known 
that  the  wages  of  the  various  trade     differ  from  ten 


shillings,  to  one  shilling  per  day.  The  average  of 
these  may  be  called  Jive  shillings  per  day — the  great 
majority  of  all  the  most  useful  trades  in  the  metro- 
polis will  be  found  only  a  trifle  more  or  less  than  this 
average. 

The  time  employed  by  the  different  trades,  and 
called  a  day,  is  also  various ;  it  is  desirable  to  re- 
duce these  varieties  to  one  standard — and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  proposed,  that  ten  hours  shall  constitute 
a  days  labour,  and  each  day  be  valued  at  five  shil- 
lings, making  the  standard  of  labour,  sixpence  per 
hour. 

Now  we  know  that  all  vocations  which  receive  at 
the  present  time  less  wages  than  this  standard,  will 
most  readily  accede  to  the  principle,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is,  whether  those  who  are  now  receiving 
wages  at,  or  more  than  this  standard,  will  work  on 
equal  terms  for  those  who  do  not  receive  this 
amount.  But,  if  they  consider  that  no  union  of 
trades  can  be  complete  without  an  entire  circle  of 
them  can  be  formed,  and  in  that  case,  the  services  of 
those  who  do  not  receive  this  amount,  will  be  as 
necessary  to  that  end  as  their  own,  it  will  be  to 
their  interest  to  consent  to  the  measure. 

Of  course  the  above  remark  only  applies  to  the 
labour  of  men,  and  not  to  that  of  females  and  chil- 
dren, whose  labours  must  be  remunerated  according 
to  their  utility. 

When  this  shall  be  accomplished,  we  shall  have 
as  definite  a  standard  for  wealth  as  there  is  for 
distance,  weight,  or  measure ;  we  have,  when  we 
speak  of  a  mile,  a  pound,  or  a  gallon,  a  defined  idea 
of  an  unvarying  standard,  but,  when  we  speak  of  a 
sovereign,  or  a  bank  note,  we  are  perplexed  by  their 
fluctuations  ;  but  an  hour*s  labour  will  supply  this 
defect,  and  form  an  undeviating  standard  for 
all  kinds  of  wealth. 

Should  this  be  objected  to  on  the  principle  that 
too  much  will  be  left  to  the  honour  of  the  workmen, 
in  rendering  a  proper  quantity  of  labour  for  the 
equivalent,  th  same  remark  may  be  applied  with 
equal  justice  to  short  weight  and  measure,  when 
persons  are  desirous  of  committing  a  fraud. 

Until  an  arrangement  can  be  formed  among  all 
trades  that  they  will  give  labour  for  equal  time  of 
labour,  the  following  table  will  assist  to  convert  the 
different  rates  of  wages  now  paid  to  the  standard  pro- 
posed, of  five  shillings  per  day,  often  hours  each. 

Wages  per  day.    hours.     Wages  per  day.    hours. 


I0t.    is  equal  to    30 

9s.9d 19} 

9s.6d 19 

6s.  3d 18} 

9f 18 

8s.9d 17} 

8s.6d 17 

8s.Sd 16} 

8f 16 

7«.9d 15} 

7s.6d 15 

7s.  3d 14} 

7s 14 

6s.9d 13} 

6s.6d 13 

6s.3d 1*} 

6s ..1* 

5s.9d 11} 

5s.6d 11 

5s.3d 10} 


5s.      is  equal  to 

4i.9d 

4e.6d 

4e.3d 

4s 

3e.9d 


10 

9} 

9 

8} 

8 

n 

3s.6d 7 


3s.  3d. 

3s. 

2f.9rf. 

fs.6d. 

is.  3d. 

2s. 

ls.9d. 

ls.6d. 

Is.  3d. 

Is. 

94. 

6d. 


6 

5} 

5 

4} 

4 

3} 

3 

*h 

t 

1} 

1 


Examples. — The  value  of  a  person's  labour  who 
receives  2j.  6d .  per  day,  of  ten  hours  each,  is  equal 
to  five  hours  of  him  who  receives  5s.  per  day. 

Wages  of  7s.  6d.  per  day,  of  ten  hours  each,  are 
equal  to  fifteen  hours,  at  5s.  per  day. 

The  higher  part  of  the  scale  refers  principally  to 
artisans  in  those  businesses  that  are  not  in  general 
demand  -r  the  lower  to  die  labour  of  females  and 
children. 

The  producers  of- articles  in  daily  consumption, 
form  the  middle  rates  of  wages ;  with  a  little  con- 
sideration on  their  parts  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  giving  labour  for  equal  labour,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  upon  their  entering  into  the  compact 
immediately. 

Labour,  or  time,  added  to  the  cost  of  materials, 
constitutes  the  commercial  value  of  an  article  when 
completed  for  sale. 

As  it  is  not  easy  in  practice  to  ascertain  imme- 
diately the  cost-price  of  raw  materials  in  hours,  or 
the  time  and  labour  that  it  is  has  taken  in  passing 
through  the  various  processes  of  growth  and  ma- 
nufacture, the  market  price  will  for  the  present  be 
the  best  by  which  to  regulate  its  value. 

It  is  proposed  that  Notes  representing  the  Time  or 
value  of  labour  in  the  various  articles  to  be  exchanged, 
shall  be  the  circulating  medium  to  represent  the 
amount  of  wealth  deposited  in  the  new  Banks  of 
Exchange. 

"  This  medium  will  have  three  properties  united, 
without  which  it  cannot  be  just  or  beneficial,  or  fit 
for  the  purpose.H 

These  properties  are— 

"  1st.  The  power  of  being  increased  precisely  as 
real  wealth  is  increased, 

"  Sndly.  The  power  of  being  diminished  exactly 
as  real  wealth  is  diminished.  . 

"  3dly.  Of  being  unchangeable  in  its  value. 

"  Labour  or  Time  being  the  only  true  standard  of 
value,  these  notes  alone  can  possess  the  above  throe 
properties. 

"  The  intrinsic  value  of  an  article  is  the  labour  or 
time  necessary  to  produce  or  obtain  it — and,  in  order 
to  have  that  value  correctly  represented,  a  circulating 
medium  ought  to  be  employed  for  the  exchange  Of 
these  productions;  which  will  represent  accurately  ' 
the  labour  ortime  required  to  produce  them.  And 
such  will  be  the  properties  of  the  New  Note." 

Having  thus  shown  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
poverty  among  the  industrious  classes,  and  the 
most  advantageous  manner  of  relieving  themselves 
from  it,  both  individually  and  collectively,  we  will 
in  a  brief  manner  point  out  the  necessary  measure* 
to  be  observed  in  forming  a  Society  by  which  the 
benefits  described  may  be  enjoyed. 

Let  an  address  be  prepared  to  the  industrious 
classes  of  any  district,  showing  the  nature  of  en 
institution  of  this  kind,  and  collect  the  names  of  aU 
such  persons  who  may  be  willing  to  join  it  on  the 
principle  of  giving  labour  for  equal  value  of  labour* 
the  greater  the  number  and  variety  of  trades  the 
better.    When  sufficient   names   may  have  been 
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collected,  a  Committee  of  management  should  be 
formed  from  amongst  the  members,  who  ought  to 
appoint  the  offices  for  the  establishment,  consisting 
at*  a  Secretary  to  conduct  the  correspondence;  to 
keep  the  cash  accounts,  as  likewise  minutes  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Society  at  their  various  meetings.. 
An  Exchange  or  Storekeeper,  with  assistants, 
should  they  be  required,  to  regulate  the  reception 
.and  delivery  of  the  goods  deposited. 
•  Trustees  should  also  be  appointed  to  superintend 
the  proceedings  of  the  .whale  society,  and  to  be 
empowered  to  sign  the  notes  for  issue  as  they  may 
be  required.  Securities  should  be  obtained  from  all 
these  parties. 

General  meetings  should  be  held  periodically  to 
receive  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  society-,  to 
make  and  amend  laws  and  regulations,  and  to  re- 
ceive an  account  of  the  funds  and  exchange  opera- 


When  there  are  several  members  of  one  trade,  it 
will  always  be  desirable  that  a  sub-committee  should 
be  chosen  by  themselves  from  among  them,  by 
ballot,  in  order,  that  persons  in  whose  integrity  and 
skill  the  depositors  may  have  confidence,  may  be 
appointed  to  value  the  articles  sent  in  for  exchange. 

All  articles  when  practicable,  should  have  the 
maker's  name  legibly  stamped  upon  them. 

As  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  a  fund  to  farm  the 
establishment  from  among  those  who  receive  the 
benefit  of  it,  the  members  should  subscribe  a  month- 
ly, quartenV,  or  annual  sum  sunt  cient  for  that  pur- 


To  cover  the  currant  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment, a  par  aentege  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  shilling 
should  be  required  upon  all  goods  left  for  exchange 
by  memaeas  of  the  society. 

ThrsT  persons  who  deposit  goods  and  aza  no* 
meaihaaa,  should  he  required  to  pay  a  per  oentage 
.oCaue  penny  in  ibe-ahilling. 

Proper  books  shouhi  be  prepared  for  the  accounts, 
-and  all  the  transactions  of  the  society,  specimens  of 
which  are  gfoentin  the  next  page. 

Regular  omcers  having  been  appointed,  promises 
properly  fitted  an,  and  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
society  being  arranged,  operations  msy  be  com- 
menced by  the  reception  of  goods. 

When  goods  are  brought  in  for  valuation,  the 
Salt  prate  efthe  materials,  and  the  value  of  the  time 
occupied  in  their  manufacture,  ought  to  be  delivered 
witht^em. 

The  storekeeper  must  give  an  aoknosrisn^namt 
or  receipt  for  the  goods. 

When  the  articles  are  valued,  Time  notes  to  the 
amount  of  the  goods  must  be  delivered  to  the  de- 
positor, at  the  rats  of  ens  hour  for  sixpence;  for  ex- 
ample, tan  goods  brought  in  are  valued  at  9*.  6e\, 
Time  notes  for  19  hourt  must  be  issued. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  accounts  of  the  afferent 
exchanges,  no  smaller  fraction  of  time  than  one  hour, 
should  be  circulated,  and  all  fractional  parts  of  an 
hour,  of  half,  or  three  pence,  or  above  that  amount, 
should  be  charged  at  the  hour  immediately  above  it 


in  value  and  eU  fractions  belewi  half,  or  three 
pence,  should  be  charged  at  the  hoar  »-*-»^rtt1j 
below  it ;  thus  is.  3d.  is .  4d.  is.  5d.  2s.  6s*.  is.  fd. 
and  St.  6a*.,  should  be  charged  as  five  hours,  sad 
is.  9d.,  is.  I0d.,  is.  lid.,  3s.,  3s.  Id.,  and  3«.  id., 
should  be  charged  as  six  hours. 

The  labour  note  should  bear  the  following  form : 
Equitable  Bank  of  Exchange. ' 


The  Price  of  Labour  is  Sixpence  per  Hour, 
No.  of  the  Note  issued.  Date. 

Deliver  to  the  Bearer  on  demand,  Exchange 
Stores  of  the  value  of hours, 


Hours. 

Two  Signatures 


By  Order  of  the  Trustees. 


This  note  should  be  formed  of  the  toughest 
paper  that  can  be  made,  in  order  that  it  may  last  for 
a  long  period  in  circulation. 

The  accounts  of  the  establishment  should  be 
balanced  every  evening.  All  notes  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  day  for  stores,  should  be  paid  into 
the  bank  the  same  evening,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  re-issued  for  fresh  -stores  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  should 
always  represent  the  amount  of  stock  in  the  ex- 
change. 

Time  notes  for  1,  2,  5,  10,  *0,  50,  and  100 
hours  should  form  the  circulating  medium. 

No  cash  should  be  received  for  stores  of  any 
kind ;  if  persons  who  are  not  producers  wish  to 
obtain  goods  from  the  stores,  it  will  be  necessary 
first  to  exchange  their  cash  for  •notes,  and  with  the 
notes  obtain  the  articles  required. 

Cash  will  be  received  in  exchange,  merely  as  an 
article  of  commerce ;  persons  depositing  cash  will 
receive  Time  notes  for  it  en  the  same  principle  as 
any  other  produce,  at  the  rate  of  am  hour  for  sia- 
penc/u  But  it  is  proposed  that  no  commission  shall 
he  charged.for  exchanges  of  cash,  in  order  that  the 
non-producing  public  may  become  acquainted  with 
principles  and  advantages  of  this  method  af  ex- 


List  of  different  Trades  whose  Products  might  he 
advantageously  received  into  the  Equitable  Bank  ofEt- 
cseass,  divided  into  three  Classes  according  to  their 
respective  utility  for  this  purpose. 


Class  I* 


Agriculturalists 

Baker 

Boo timd  Shoemaker 

Butcher 

Capmaker 

Cheesemonger 


Haberdashery 

Hatmaker 

Hosier 

MUk-aeller 

Oilman  fie  Colourman 

Potatee  Salesman 


Currier  fie  Leather  seller  Soap  manufacturer 
Earthenware  Straw  Hat  fie  Bonnet 

Flannel  manufecturer        Tailom 
Green-grocer  Tallow  Chandler 

Grindery  Tinman 


Class  II. 


Basket-maker 
Bell-hanger 
Birch  broom  maker 
Blacking  maker 
Brace  maker 
Brazier 
Brush  maker 


BattoacVTrimmingmaker  Harness 


Carpenter 

Comb  maker 

Cooper 

Cutler  (working) 

Glover 

Glue  maker 

Hardwareman 


Class  Il<~fiomtinued. 


Ironmonger 

Japanner 

Last  fie  Boot-tree  maker 

Mat  maker 

Painting-bmah  maker 

Ps|>er  maker 

Patten  and  Clog  maker 

Printers,  Letter-press 

*  Copperplate 


Printers,  Lithographic 
Sack  and  Bag  maker 
Scale  maker 
Smith,  Black 

—White 

Stationer 
Tool  maker 
Turnery 
Umbrella 


Class  III. 


Linen  Draper 
Mangle  maker 
Measure  maker 
Melting  pot  manufacturer 
Milliner 
JRule  maker 
Silk  weaver 
Stove  Grate  maker 
Toy  maker 


Bed^nd  Mattress  maker  Glass  Lamp 

Bedstead  maker  Lamp  maker 

Bellows  maker 

Blind  maker,  Window 

Cabinet  maker 

Carpet  &c  ftug  maker 

Carver  and  Gilder 

Chairmaker 

Engraver 

Pender  and  Fire  Iron 

maker  ,w;  «,^»v. 
Floor  Cloth  manufacturer  Trunk  maker 
Glass  (window)                 Upholdsterer 
Cutter  Watch  and  Clock  maker 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  employments  among 
the  manufacturing  classes,  the  services  of  brick- 
layers, painters,  plumbers,  carpenters,  masons,  fire. 
fice.,  (or  of  those  persons  who  cannot  bring  articles 
of  manufacture  for  exchange)  can  be  exchanged 
with  those  who  have  deposited  produce  in  the 
stores.  Their  names  can  be  given  to  persons  who 
may  apply  for  assistance,  but  the  society  ought  not 
to  run  any  oak  in  guaranteeing  -payment  for  any 
labour  that  may  be  performed  j  the  parties  can  be 
referred  to  each -other,  and  then  act  as  their  judg- 
ment shsH  (hctate-^the  society  can  only  keep  ac- 
counts with  those  persons  who  have  deposited  pro* 
dnoe  with  them. 

Another  important  consideration  is,  that  education 
may  be  paid  for  in  Time  notes  ;  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  the  different  professions  will  have  no  objection 
to  receive  this  kind  of  currency  whenever  they  shall 
become  acquainted  with  its  value. 

The  foregoing  are  most  of  the  principal  points  to 
be  considered  in  forming  these  New  Banks  of  Ex- 
change, but  others  of  eoasse  will  arise  under  peso- 
liar  circumstances  which  hsve  not  been  contem- 
plated, and  which  can  always  be  formed  to  meet  the 
case  when  it  occurs* 

Before  closing  these  observations,  it  may  be  use- 
ful again  to  direct  attention  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of 'integrity  in  all  these  proceedings,  the  success 
of  Ae  undaxtskiny  depending  entirely  upon  the  most 
paretfaithaad  hensit»-rtaeseibjm,.upQn  amy  attempt 
being  made  on  the  part  of  a  depositor  to  deoeivey 
in  substituting  an  inferior,  for  a  superior  manufac- 
ture, or  in  any  other  manner,  he  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  prejudicial  effects  of  such  con- 
duct, not  only  to  himself,  but  to  thousands  who  may 
be  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  society ;  should  he, 
after  the  evil  consequences  of  such  conduct  hat 
been  pointed  out  to  him,  again  endeavour  to  deceive, 
his  name  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  society-^for 
one  bad  member  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  the 
whole  establishment  into  discredit. 

To  insure  permanent  success,  it  is  requisite  that 
the  utmost  order  and  regularity  should  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  through  the  whole  of  these 
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FORMS  OF   AN   EQUITABLE   BANK  EXCHANGE  BOOKS, 


RECEIPT  OF  STORES  AND  VALUATION  BOOK. 


STOREKEEPER'S  RECEIPT. 


Date. 


1838 
May  14. 


ft.  Thompson 


Name  of 
Depositor. 


Articles 
Deposited. 


1  Pr.  Shoes    . 

1  Pr.  Boots 

2  Pr.  Slippers 
6  Pr.  Straps     , 


2  Pr.  Half  Boots. 
2L  THOMPSON.    (Signed  by  the  Depot  it  or) 


Cost  of 

Value  of 

Value 

Materials. 

Labour. 

Total 

inhra. 

1  £ 

i. 

d. 

£ 

*. 

d.  1 

£ 

i. 

d. 

5 

6 

4 

0 

9 

6 

19 

13 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

42 

2 

6 

2 

6 

5 

0 

10 

2 

6 

0 

6' 

3 

0 

6 

1 

3 

6 

15 

°i 

1  |  18 

0  |    77 

1 

12 

0  ' 

9 

0 

I     1 

1 

0 

42 

Date, 


1832. 
May  14. 


Depositor. 


R.  Thompson, 


Articles 
Deposited. 


1  Pr.  Shoes 

1  Pr.  Boots 

2  Pr.  Slipper* 
6  Pr.  Straps 


W.  KEEP.  (Signed  by  Storekeeper,  and  given  to  Depositor-) 


"When  Goods  are  left  for  valuation,  the  Storekeeper  enters  a  description  of  them  as  above  in  his  valuation  Book, 
which  is  then  signed  by  the  Depositor,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  its  accuracy.  These  articles  are  examined  by 
the  Committee,  and  if  approved,  the  Storekeeper  is  directed  to  issue  a  draft  upon  the  Bank  for  their  value.  The 
Account  is  then  entered  in  the  Store  Book. 


When  the  Storekeeper  delivers  a 
Draft  to  the  Depositor,  the  Store- 
keeper's receipt  must  be  restored  to 
him,  which  he  destroys. 


DR. 

STORE  B< 

0OK  No.  1. 

CR. 

Date. 

Name  of 
Depositor. 

Articles 
Deposited. 

Cost  of 
Mate- 
rials. 

1 
Value  of 
Labour. 

Cash 
Value 
of  each 
article. 

Time 
Value 
of  each 
article. 

No.  of 
Dft.  on 
Bank. 

Amt. 

of 

Dft. 

Date. 

Articles 
exchanged. 

Cash 
Value 
of  each 
article. 

I'ime 
Value 
of  each 
article. 

Cashier's 
Signature 

Pd.  into 

Bank 
Balance, 

1832. 
May  15. 

R.  Thompson. 
Da 

1  Pr.  Shoes .  . 

1  Pr.  Boots  .  . 

2  Pr.  Slippers . 
6  Pr.  Straps    . 
2  Pr.  Hf.  Boots 

£ 

$. 

5 
13 

2 

2 
12 

d. 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 

£ 

4 
8 
2 

9 

d. 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 

1 
1 

t. 

9 
1 

5 

s 

d. 
6 
0 
0 
n 

19 
42 
10 
6 
42 

No.  1 

2 

77 

42 

1832. 
May  15. 

1  Pr.  Slippers 

1  Pr.  Shoes     . 

2  Pr.  Straps    . 

Nts.pd.intoBk. 
Bal.  car.  forwd. 

£ 

i. 

2 
9 

1 

d. 

6 
0 

4 

19 

2 

J.Cashr. 

1|0 

2 

12 

7 

6 
0 

25 

25 
94 

1 

15 

6 

1 
0 

4 
0 

0 

2 

19 

6 

119 

0 

119. 

May  16. 

Balance  brot. 

forward  •    •    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

94 

0 

2 

19 

6 

Hours. 

119 

This  Account  is  copied  from  the  Valuation  Book,  and  is  balanced  at 
the  close  of  every  day,  which  balance  is  to  be  brought  forward  as  above. 


All  the  receipts  of  the  day  are  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  in  the  evening. 
When  the  account  is  made  up,  the  Storekeeper  takes  his  Book  and  Notes 
to  the  Bank,  which  the  Cashier  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  by  his  Signa- 
ture opposite  the  entry. 


DR. 


BANK  STORES  BOOK.— (The  Stores  of  Exchange  in  Account  with  the  Bank.) 


CR. 


Date. 


1832 
May  15 


No.  of 

Store. 


Name  of  Payer. 


Notes  of  each  class  rec. 

hsl 
1 


Hrs. 
100 


W.  Keep.      .     . 

Balance  Notes  in 

Circulation.    « 


hs  hs 
2010 


Amt 
hrs. 


119 


Casri 

Nte. 
Bk.i 

foi. ! 


Ezd. 
by 


Date. 


1832. 
May  15. 


May  16. 


No.  of 
Draft 


Name  of 
i  Drawer,  & 
No  of  Store 


Notes  of  each  class  pd. 


W.Keep   1 


Balance 


Hrs.  lis 


100 


50 


hs'hs  hs  hs 
10   5   2 


20 


2,  3 
2   5 


Amt 
hrs. 


119 


94 


Com- 
mission. 


Cash 
Bk. 
fol. 


d.  | 

n 

10i 


5f 


Exd. 
by 


This  Account  will  show  the  Number  and  Amount  of  Notes  that  have, 
been  issued  for  circulation,  and  the  Number  of  each  denomination. 


This  Account  will  give  the  Number  and  amount  of  Notes  removed  from 
circulation,  4>r  that  have  been  paid  into  the  Bank  daily  by  the  different 
Stores. 

The  Balance  of  the  two  accounts  will  show  daily  at  one  view  what  is  the  amount  of  Notes  in  circulation,  and  the  quantity  of  each  denomination. 

The  person  bringing  the  Drafts  for  Notes,  must  pay  the  Commission  in  Cash* 


DR. 

CASH  BOOK. 

CR. 

Date. 

Folio 
Stores 
Acct. 

Amount  of 
Commission. 

Date. 

Expenses  of  the  Banking  Department,  &c* 

1832. 
May  15. 

To  Commission    •    •    •    • 

4 

£ 

s. 

2 

d. 

1832. 
May  23. 

By  Printing  Notes  .     •     •     • 

—  Salaries 

—  Stationery      •    •    ...    . 

—  Incidental   •••••• 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

f. 

i. 

Id  a  Bank  of  Exchange  the  source  of  Income  will  be  from  Commissions  paid  by  the  Depositor?,  out  of  which  must  be  paid  all  the  various  expenses  of 

Rent,  Salaries,  printing  Notes,  &c. 


DR. 


CASHIER'S  NOTE  BOOK. 


CR.     1 


No.  of 

Dft. 

on 

Trees. 

Store 
Book 
Folio. 

Notes  received. 

Total 
No.  of 
Notes. 

Total 
No.  of 
Hours. 

Date. 

Store 
Book 
Folio. 

.Notes  issued. 

Total 
Number 
of  Notes. 

Total 

Date. 

hrs. 
100 

brs. 
50 

hrs. 
20 

hrs. 
10 

hrs. 
5 

hrs. 
2 

hr. 

1 

hrs. 
100 

hrs. 
50 

hrs. 
20 

hrs. 
10 

hrs. 
5 

hrs. 
2 

hr. 

1 

Number 
of  Hours* 

1832. 

1832. 

May  14 

1 

— 

50 

70 

800 

300 

500 

1000 

5000 

7120 

25000 

May  15 

X 

— 

— 

2 

4 

4 

8 

3 

21 

119 

15 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

25 

• 

» 

Thif  Account  consisting  of  the  Total  Receipts  and  Issues  of  the  day,  will  show  daily  the  Total  Number  and  Amount  of  the  Notes  in  circulation,  as  well 
as  the  Number  and  Amount  of  each  denomination. — It  will  be  posted  from  the  Stores' Account, 
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The  total  Amount  of  Notes  received  and  issued  in  each  day,  must  be  entered  in  the  Bank  Stores  Book. 
PRINTER'S  RECEIPT  AND  DELIVERY  BOOK.  NOTES  ISSUE  AND  CANCELMENT  BOOK. 


Date. 

Treasurer's 
Receipt* 

Number 
delivered 

Date. 

Printer's  delivery. 

Number 
delivered 

1832. 
May  30. 

Notes  received. 
O.TREASURER. 

20000 

1832. 
May  30. 

Notes  delivered. 

J.  printer) 

20000 

No. 


1 

2 

to 

99 


Date 
of  Issue. 


Date  of 
Cancelt 


No. 


100 

1 

&c. 

991 


Date 
of  Issue. 


Date  of 
Cancelt 


The  Treasurer  should  have  an  Account  with  the  Printer  as 
above. 

To  prevent  forgery  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  none 
of  the  Blank  printed  Forms  of  the  Time  Notes  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Printer — a  confidential  Person  should 
be  present  at  printing,  to  receive  all  impressions  that  may  be  taken. 


It  will  behigbly  desirable  to  have  an  Account  of  all  Notes  that  may  be  issued,  with 
their  Date,  Number,  and  when  brought  in  forcancelment,  in  order  to  know  what  aver* 
age  time  they  last,  what  number  &  description  are  in  existence,  to  prevent  fraud,  &©• 

This  Account  may  be  kept  with  very  little  trouble,  having  100  lines  in  each 
pace :  and  each  page  divided  into  five  parts,  will  render  an  Account  of  500  Notes. 

When  a  Note  is  cancelled,  a  red  ink  line  should  be  drawn  through  the  Number 
and  Date  of  issue,  and  an  entry  made  of  the  Date  of  Cancelment.  ' 
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Trustees, 

in  Account  with  the  Cashier. 
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The  Treasurer,  or  Trustees,  having  received  the  Notes,  causes  the  Number,  Date,  and  Value  of  each  note  to  be  inserted ;  after  which,  the  Signature, 
or  Signatures,  are  written,  and  the  Notes  are  ready  for  circulation;  he  must  then  debit  himself  as  above,  with  the  Number  thus  completed,  and  Credit 
himself  by  the  Number  and  Amount  issued  to  the  Cashier. 
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FORM  OF  DRAFT. 


No.  1. 

15M  May,  1832. 
R.  Thompson. 

Hrs  77. 
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INSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

INDUSTRIOUS   CLASSES, 

Equitable  Bank  of  Exchange* 
NO      1  15th  3%,  1832.       < 

Deliver  to  R.  Thompson,  o^ 
Bearer,  TIME  NOTES  for  Seventy  Seven 
Hours,  for  Goods  deposited. 

fl         ww  W.  KEEP, 

Hrs  77.        r\r\MSiQte- 
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TOR  CRISIS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

'  8m,— I  take  the  liberty,  as  a  female  unknown  to 
yam,  of  auborittiag  a  few  observations  for  your  con* 
sideration,  if  you  feel  them  worthy  of  your  notice, 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Crisis.  I  feel  it  a  justice  due 
to  your  work,  and  excellent  system  which  you  hare 
so  generously  undertaken  to  develope,  surrounded 
with  so  much  opposition  as  such  a  system  must 
expect  to  meet  with,  being  so  much  Opposed  to  the 
avarice  and  selfishness  of  the  corruptible  system 
which  we  now  lire  under.  I  am  a  person  who  has 
been  educated  from  my  infancy  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  I  hare  made  religion  the  subject  of  my 
inquiry.  Sometime  ago,  various  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties suggested  themselves  to  my  mind  respecting 
the  religion  in  which  I  was  baptized  and  educated, 
and.  having  those  doubts  and  difficulties  occur  to  nty 

'  nrind  contmuaHy,  though  not  voluntarily,  I  applied 
for  advice  and  assistance,  upon  those  points,  to  the 
ministers  of  the  church  to  which  I  belonged ;  I  am 
'  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  little  satisfactory  ac- 
count could  I  get  from  them  upon  those  points 
which  distracted  my  mind :  some  dismissed  my  in- 
quiry with  great  impatience,  and  others  instructed 
their  servants  even  to  tell  falsehoods,  by  saying 
they  were  not  in  the  way,  merely  to  get  rid  of  my 
inquiry.  I  was  then  left  in  a  most  dejected  and 
distracted  state  of  mind,  not  knowing  what  religion 
to  embrace  for  the  best  among  the  many  different 
sectarians.  I  went  in  and  out  among  them,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  best  and  safest  religion,  hut 
among  them  I  found  the  most  strange  and  contra- 
dictory opinions,  and  the  most  irrational — but  all  of. 
them  bigots  to  the  creeds  and  the  tenets  which  they 
maintained— I  therefore,  after  all  my  inquiries  and 
researches,  have  been  compelled  to  bow  my  under- 
spending in  toe  oust  of  humanity  to  that  great  Using 
who  has  drawn  me  into  existence,  and  nothaaard,or 
build  my  faith  upon  any  man's  creed  er  profession-— 
still  I  do  not  attempt  to  undervalue  Christianity  nor 
aae  oracles  of  God  »  word  wherein  they  are  to  be 
found,  but  the  teachers  of  Christianity  appear  to  me 
to  have  not  yet  found  out  the  real  meaning,  or  else 
there  never  coald  exist  such  a  variety  of  inconsistent 
creeds  and  religious  opinions ;  I  said  religious  opi« 
nions,  but  I  should  rather  have  said  religious  opin- 
ions and  dangerous  doctrines,  well  calculated  to 
produce  a  race  of  beings,  such  as  we  find  them  to 
ve.  I  have  been  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  several 
Sectarians,  and  have  always  (bund  them  to  be  the 
most  illiberal,  the  most  selfish,  the  most  bigotted, 
and  the  most  vindiotwre  beings,  mrmssttoo  to  those 
who  profess  no  religion  at  all ;  it  is  perfectly  true, 
they  .talk  much  about  God,  and  make  Ions;  profess- 
ions, but  in  reality,  they  possess  their  oreads  and 
religions  as  persons  possess  a  profjetty  or  estate, 
without  any  inquiry  into  the  realities  of  the  religion 
"Which  they  profess,  and  if  even  they  do  any  good, 
it  is  to  those  only  who  are,  as  they  call  it,  of  the 
"household  of  faith  with  themselves.  Sir,  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  me  for  so  long  dwelling  on  this- 
subject,  it  it  'some  months  ago  since  I  first  had  the 
happiness  to  hear  your  lectures,  the  first  of  them 
winch  I  heard  convoyed  to  my  mind  more  real  in- 

.  iormaaion,  and  1  may  truly  say,  it  appeared,  tome 
to  inculcate  the  very  essence  of  all  the  laws  of  God. 
I  mention  this  circumstance  to  you,  wishing  it  to  be 
made  known  to  the  public,  being  aware  that  many 
well  disposed  persons  are  deterred  from  attending 
lour,  lectures,  as  well  as  furthering  your  cause, 
from  a  mistaken  notion  they  have  respecting  your 
principles — they*  suppose  by  that  by  entering' into 
your  system,  they  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  their 
religion,  or  be  in  danger  of  their  religious  opinions 
being oontaminated^  now  I  myself- havoendeavour- 
od,  by  every  means  in. my  power,  both  by  hearing 
and  inquiry,  to  find  out  whether  I  could  discover 
<*  your  principles,  or  any  disposition  to  deprive 
any  person  »of  their  religious  opinions,  and  as  you 
do  not  make  religion  a  condition*,  1  certainly  con- 
sider no  person  ought  to  object  to  further  your  just 
cause.  The  object  I  have  in  view  in  troubling  you 
with  this  tedious  outline,  is  the  welfare  of  my 
fellow  creatures ;  and  as  I  daily  converse  with  per- 
~^%  who  are  opposed  to  your  system,  when  exact- 
N»n  them  the  reason  why  they  so  opfose  your 


system,  thoanswer  I  got  is  "because  yuu  are  an 
infidel,  and  anunbes*nrer  in  Christianity."  With  re- 
spect to  myself,  I  freely  declare,  after  having  at- 
tended your  lectures  for  several  months,  that  I  am 
more  a  Christian  altogetherthan  before  I  heard  you, 
that  is  to  say,  I  have  lost  the  superfluities  and  raise 
notions  of  religion,  and  have  -embraced  the  sub- 
stanoe  instead  of  the  shadow,  -  and  I  would 
anxiously  wish,  that  both  sexes  would  come  as 
speedily  as  possible  into  your  ark.  I  wish  the  public 
to  understand  that  I  have  no  interested  motives  ill  the 
above  statement,  as  I  have  no  relation  whatever 
belonging  to  the  Institution,  but  am  an  humble  hoi- 
dividual,,  entirely;  by  myself,  not  even  known  at 
this  moment  while  the  pen  is  in  my  hand  to  the 
Editor  himself.  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  to  the 
truth  in  all  that  I  have  stated,  end  I  hope  consci- 
entiously done  my  duty  in  giving  an  opinion  of 
this  rood  cause,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  Christianity 
nor  the  professors  of  it,  but  the  wrong  manner  in 
which  Christianity  has  been  applied.  I  reel  confident 
that  if  persons  were'to  be  wefl  informed  with  the 
nature  of  your  system,  it  would  never  meet  with  so 
much  opposition,  and  I  find  that  those  who  oppose 
it  most  are  of  the  Sectarian  parte'. 

I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
S.  W.  B. 


WEST  INDIAN  SLAVERY. 

Saivts  and  sinners  in  this  country  differ  in  their 
opinions,  (which  under  the  present  system  of  so-, 
ciety,  are  generally  formed  by  their  interests)  rela- 
tive to  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery.  Ibe 
saints  are  hot  and  impetuous,  and  want  immediate 
abolition;  while  sinners  say  and  swear  that  it 
most  and  can  only  be  gradual,  and  that  the  slave 
proprietors  must  be  compensated — wherever,  how- 
ever, and  by  whomsoever  slavery  is  abolished. 
The  saints  talk  just  as  though  they  had  never 
drank  any  West  India  rum,  or  used  any  West 
India  sugar  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives ; 
and,  if  we  might  judge  by  thejbr  sourness  on  this 
subject,  we  should  suppose  that  of  late  they  had 
not  used  ouch  sugar ;  out,  from  their  heat  and 
seal  we  might  be  induced  to  think  they  had  taioen 
copious  draughts  of  nim  and  water  just  before 
speaking  on  mis  matter.  What  can  argue  more 
conclusively  on  this  point  of  their  intemperate 
zeal  than  the  idea  of  immediate  abolition,  both 
as  it  regards  the  stare*  and  their  masters.  Does 
any  man  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  mental  cha- 
racter of  the  slaves,  dream  that  they  ase  ready  for 
instant  esaanpipalion?  What  could  they  do? 
Starvation  would  be  their  lot,  and  ruin  the  fate  of 
their  owners.  Let  the  parties  who  make  long  and 
copious  speeches  on  the  subject  subscribe  to  com- 
pensate tne  planters,  and  $mt  abbhtion  in  a  gra- 
dual, easy,  and  amicajble  train*  Slavery  has  been 
supported  by  the  nation,  in  the  purchase  which 
the  nation  has  made  of  the  produce  of  slavery. 
If  there  had  been  no  purchasers  there  could  have 
been  no  sellers.  Let  the  nation,  if  the  nation 
wishes  abolition,  shew  it  is  just  and  land,  by  pro- 
posing to  compensate' slave  owners;  this  would 
oe  doing  as  they  would  be  done  unto.  But  there 
are  many  Christian  caftan  who  would  rather 
speak  fot  an  tour  against  shivery  than  give  half- 
a-crown  towards  substantially  doing  it  away. 
We  yield  to  none  in  our  abhorrence  of  slavery 
itself;  but  "we  feel  for  the  slave  owners^  knearmg 
that  they  are  the  creatures  R>f  circumetanoes,  in  this 
matter,  as  well  as  the  slawes  themselves. 

SLiAVrHY 

is  a  horrid  bag  of  deformity,  her  strong  hold  is 
interest,  her  face  is  brass,  her  heart  is  stone— her 
hand  is  iron,  with  which  she  wrung  from  the  con- 
strained and  unpaid  labours  of  the  poor  blacks 
the  wealth  by  which  she  is  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen  and  fareth  sumptuously  every  day; 


watching  with  unslumbenas;  jealousy  every  ray 
that  would  enlighten  the  darkness  of  her  kingdom, 
and  frowning  indignant  on  every  finger  that  would 
disturb  the  stability  of  her  throne.        A.  B..£L . 
Institution,,  Gray'*  Inn  Road, 
.    21  June,  1832.    --•      : 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FIFTH 

SOCIAL  FESTIVAL. 

Institution  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty, 

Gray's  Inn  Road,  near  Kings  Cross* 

ROOT.  OWEN,  Governor. 

GRAND  CONCERT  of  VOCAL  and  1N- 

S1KLMKMAL  MUSIC,  in  aid  of  the  Funds 
«.■■'.  the  Industrious  Classes,  will 

take  pluci*  in  tlin  Assembly  Room  of  tbe  above  In- 
stitution, mi  M<>  \  1 '  VY,Evoning,  July ^  IB38,  So 
Commeuce  at  Hull -past  Eight  o'clock  precisely; 
lull  partii.-ulais  sf  which  wiH be  duly  announced, 

Tirki'ts  uf  Admission,  Visitors  3s.,  and  Members 
Half-price,  may  Le  .had  at  the  Institution*  and  at 
280,  Regent-street;  421,  Oxford-street;  49,  Shore- 
ditch  ;  10,  Bouvene-etreet,  fleet-street ;  62,  Bar- 
bican, corner  to  Red  Cross-street:  79,  Regent- 
street ;  5f,  Regent-street;  57.  Marsham-street, 
Westminster;  30,  Great  Ownond-street ;  95,  New- 
gate-street:  Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite  Co  woe  atoostt 
Gothic  Hall,  New-road ;  Sypapuds,  Seymour-Street, 
Euston-square ;  Wilmer'e  Library,  Ditto;  84,  Ber- 
mondsey-street :  Norfolk  Coffee-bouse,  Maryle- 
bone-lane  ;  16,  Chichcester-place,  Gray's-inn-road ; 
2lS,Tbtteaham-ooart-road;  39,  Burtoiwstreet ;  19, 
Greville-street,  Hatton-gacasm;  £0,  Poland  ilatstj 
Oxford-street ;  79,  Regent-street. 

One  Visitor's  Ticket  will  Admit  Two 
under  Sixteen  Yearn  of  Age. 

la  order  to  reader  these  Concerts  esfcoawe»  i 
arrangements  have  been  made,  and  severs!  T 
Psofeasors  eataeged. 

The  Siuth  Social  Festival  will  he  held  on  Mon- 
day, August  6. 

THE  NEW  PATENT  BEAVER  HATS.  , 
rwiHESE  HATS,  being  nnmufectured  of  the 
X  most  choice  Materials  are  more  durable/  light, 
and  lasting  in  their  colour,  man  any  hitherto  in- 
vented ;  they  are  made  water-proof,  by  a  process  of 
stiffening  with  elastic  gums,  before  they  are  dyed* 
and  will  he  found  the  most  elegant  Beaver  Hats  that 
have  ever  been  offered  to  the  Public.  They  are 
sanctioned  by  the  King's  Royal  Letters  Patent, 
granted  to  ROBERT  FRANKS  and  Oe.,  Manufac- 
turers and  Patentees,  and  SoH  at  *ts.  and  41*.,  at 
140,  Regent-etreet,  fit,  Redcross-etreet,  London; 
6,  St.  Andrew-street,  Edinburgh;  and  9tm  JLuo 
Richelieu,  Paris* 

MILLINERY,  DRESSES,  AND  CORSETS." 

LADIES,,  desiring  Novelties  in  good  taste,  ase 
invited  to  visit  the  Establishment,  tfBO,  Regent- 
street,  where  they  will  find  every  Article  at  a  low 
prioe,  and  made  of  the  beat  materials. 

French  and  English  Coaasxs,  of  uaaiVALLan  ex- 
cellence, at  very  low  Prices. 

Ladies  who  may  address  Mrs.  Ailsop,  from  the 
Country  or  the  Colonies,  may  rely  upon  having  full 
justice  done  to  their  Commissions. 

To  those  Ladies  who  have  not  yet  visited  the) 
Establishment  it  may  not  he  unnecessary  lo  states 
that  its  reputation  rests  upon  its  character  for  apod 
taste,  very  moderate  charges,  and  the  hoaourahui 
and  liberal  spirit  in  which  it  is  conducted. 

No.  9B&,  RrozKT-sTKsxr,  Three  Doom  from  Ox* 
"ford-street* 

■■       I       tf     ■  t  ■■■  —      i      i 

PfinUd  for,  land  published  fry,  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  utell*dkpo**d*of  the  Industrious 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignstranee .  and  Poverty  *  fry 
Education  and.  Employment,  at.  their  Institution* 
Gray's-Inn  Road,  King's  Cross.  New  Road-  Pub* 
lished  also  by  Strang*,  Paternoster~Row ;.  Btrgrrt 
Holywell  Street ;  andrurlass,  W ardour  Stsmt ;  and 
may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen, 

William  Dent,  Printer, 
InstfeatusvGray's-Inn  Road;  aun&'s  Cross* 
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TO  TRUTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 
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[ONE  PENNY. 


DEPENDENCE  and  INDEPENDENCE. 

Recollections  of  the  Lecture  at  our 
Institution  on  Sunday  Morning  last. 

The  subject  upon  which  the  Lecturer  descanted 
was,  without  airy  common-place  exaggeration,  not 
only  one  of  the  most  important,  but  the  most  im- 
portant to  which  the  attention  of  the  productive 
classes  could  be  called.  The  lecture  developed  a 
plan  by  which  the  industrious  classes  might  easily, 
without  any  noise,  strife,  or  injury  to  the  unpro- 
ductive classes,  be  successfully  relieved  from  that 
dependence  on  those  classes,  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  bane  of  both.  This  artificial  and  abject 
dependence,  he  said,  arose  out  of  the  artificial 
poverty  of  .the  productive  classes,  and  the  artificial 
wealth  of  the  unproductive  classes.  Where,  he 
asked,  was  there  any  poverty,  but  that  which  was 
wholly  artificial?  Nature,  in  fields,  meadows, 
gardens,  orchards,  forests,  quarries,  mines,  rivers, 
streams,  hills,  and  vallies,  teemed  even  under  the 
present  bad  management,  with  the  necessaries,  con- 
veniences, and  luxuries  of  life.  Every  wave  of 
the  sea  broke  big  with  abundance  at  the  feet  of 
man.  There  is  no  famine  in  nature,  the  unwasting 
fullness  of  whose  unfailing  resources  is  yet,  after 
all,  but  very  partially  "known.  It  was  the  want  of 
money  in  one  class  of  society,  and  the  accidental 
possession  of  it  in  another,  that  superinduced  and 
perpetuated  this  dependence,    which  caused — 

DRUDGERY,  OBSEQUIOUSNESS,  COWARDICE,  IN- 
SINCERITY, DEGRADATION,  and  ANXIETY.      Facts 

were  here  adduced  in  confirmation — it  was  a 
chain  that  must  be  broken.  The  productive  classes 
may  be  in  possession  of  right  sentiments  but  durst 
they  express  them  ?  They  might  be  pointed  to  the 
right  way,  but  A*n*  they  walk  in  it?  They  might 
have  their  rights  political,  and  otherwise,  restored, 
but  durst  they  exercise  them?  Dependence, 
frighted  them.  From  this  they  must  be  relieved 
before  they  can  be  really  and  permanently  bene- 
fited. Equitable  Exchange  Banks  were  the  effectual 
relief.  These  would  infallibly  secure  to  the  pro- 
ductive classes,  whose  sterling  worth  was  as  yet 
very  imperfectly  appreciated,  a  general,  honor- 
able, peaceable,  and  permanent  indepen- 
dence, as  long  as  there  was  no  failure  in  their 
persons  or  in  the  resources  of  nature.  And  this 
independence  would  equally  benefit  the  unpro- 
ductive classes,  by  giving  them  new  and  correct 
ideas,  creating  fresh  sympathies,  and  relieving 
them  from  poor's  rates,  alms-giving,  and  every 
terror  arising  out  of  increasing  population,  and 
diminished  demand  for  labour,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer 
asked  what  revolution  could  be  compared  with  the 
revolution  about  to  be  introduced  into  society'by 


Equitable  Exchange  Banks  ?  It  would  cast  all  for- 
mer changes  and  revolutions  into  the  shade.  What 
could  the  Reform  Bill  do,  compared  with  this 
simple,  silent,  equitable,  honorable,  and  peaceful 
measure?  It  would  touch  a  chord  which  would 
vibrate  through  society,  and  arouse  philosophers, 
legislators,  priests,  peers,  princes,  ministers,  and 
kings.  It  would  make  the  productive  classes  feel 
their  power,  and  the  unproductive  their  weakness 
— it  would  put  industry  on  the  throne,  and  indo- 
lence in  the  pillory — wisdom  in  ecstacy,  and 
folly  in  humiliation— community  at  an  advance, 
and  competition  at  a  discount — it  would  be  a 
great  practical  step  towards  the  New  System  of 
Society,  which  has,  in  the  opposition  it  now  meets 
with,  all  the  difficulties  or  a  warfare  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  which,  from  its  truth,  must  have  all 
the  glories  of  a  victory  in  its  consummation — a 
victory  from  which  will  everlastingly  spring,  all 
the  honors  of  a  conquest  without  any  of  its  havoc 
— all  the  glory  of  the  laurel  without  any  of  its 
stain. 

Pentonville,  AUDITOR. 

July  3. 


MACHINERY. 

Every  day  developes  the  multiplied  wonders  of 
mechanical  might,  and  in  doing  away,  as  far  as 
that  might  is  applied,  with  a  correspondent  pro- 
portion of  manual  and  animal  labour  for  ever,  it 
opens  prospects  which  extend  farther  than  the  eye 
can  reach — the  following  tact  unites  the  reality  of 
truth,  with  more  than  the  wonders  of  fiction. 

Extraordinary  performance  by  steam  power. 
—On  the  occasion  of  s  scientific  gentleman  lately 
visiting  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  some 
very  extraordinary  performances  were  effected .  On 
two  occasions,  a  load,  amounting  to  100  tons,  was 
drawn  by  one  engine  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester, 
a  distance  of  above  30  miles,  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
being  at  the  average  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour.  An 
eight-horse  waggon,  on  a  common  road,  is  capable  of 
carrying  only  8  tons  a  day.  Consequently,  it  would 
take  100  horses,  working  for  the  day  on  a  turnpike 
road,  to  perform  the  same  work  as  was  here  accom- 
plished by  a  single  steam-engine  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  the  rail-road.  It  is  said  that  no  former  per- 
formance effected  on  the  rail-road  has  come  near 
this  result.— Liverpool  Advertiser. 

Who  can  tell  to  what  extent  this  gigantic 
power  may  be  applied  ?  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  men,  which  in  its  first  application  it 
throws  out  of  work,  are  thrown  out  of  that  parti- 
cular work  not  for  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  or 
years,  but  for  ever  ;  and  yet  the  very  part  of  the 
population  which  machinery  is  throwing  out  of 
work,  have  increased,  and  are  now  increasing,  at 
I  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  every  ten  years.  Thus, 
I  under  the  present  arrangements  of  society,  the 


skill  of  man  is  arrayed  against  his  numbers ;  the 
demand  for  labour  diminishing,  and  the  number 
of  labourers  increasing.  This  unnatural  stale  of 
things  is  approaching  to  an  alarming  head,  and 
nothing  but  an  entire  new  arrangement  of  men  and; 
things,  can  shelter  human  nature  from  its  terrific 
consequences. — 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sib,— The  new  system  of  equitable  exchange,  or 
barter,  having  been  so  fully  and  so  ably  developed 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Crisis,  it  occurs  to  my 
mind,  that  I  cannot  promote  this  great  division  of 
your  comprehensive  philanthropy  better,  than  by 
putting  in  juxta-poshion,  some  of  the  monstrous 
inconsistencies  of  the  present  trading  system! 
where  the  intervention  of  money  serves  but  to 
render  the  mind  callous  to  every  social  feeling ; 
and  where  each  individual  producer  has  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  a  host  of  competitive  distributors  1 

Look  but  for  a  moment,  at  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  industrious  man  now  procures  the 
common  necessaries  of  life— he  can  only  obtain  the 
numerous  articles  of  food  and  clothina,  by  going  to 
nearly  the  same  number  of  shops,  or  distributors,  at 
great  loss  of  time,  besides  paying  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  per  cent,  beyond  the  cost  price!  By  this 
system,  all  parties  in  the  state  are  more  or  less  in*  , 
jured,  except  the  rich  capitalist  or  monopolizer,  who 
converts  Ins  money  into  an  engine  of  oppression— 
into  a  wide-spreading  blight  over  human  industry ! 

For  example,  many  of  the  articles  which  even 
the  working  man  requires  for  his  family,  hare  now 
to  pass  through  the  hands  of  five,  six,  or  more  dis- 
tributors !  and  each  of  these  (of  course,)  lays  bis 
profit  upon  each  article ;  and  thus  when  k  reaches 
the  consumer,  it  will  probably  be  doubled  in  price ! 
Let  me  not,  sir,  be  considered  as  censuring  the  /air 
trader,  or  retailer,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  system — 
the  present  competitive  money  system !  against  which 
I  desire  to  raise  my  humble  voice— to  put  down  and 
destroy  which,  I  have  contributed,  and  will  continue 
to  contribute  my  humble  mite,  both  pecuniary  and 
otherwise,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  ability  I 

I  not  only  consider  it,  sir,  as  '  the  mill  stone/ 
round  the  neck  of  human  improvement  of  man's 
happiness !  but  also  to  be  so  absurdly  incongruous, 
that  one  is  obliged,  on  reflection,  to  wonder  how,  or 
vhy  it  has  prevailed  so  long !  whilst  your  plan  of 
equitable  exchange,  appears  to  me,  to  be  s\>  simple 
in  its  application,  and  extensively  beneficial  in  its 
effects !— that  it  will  enable  the  most  numerous,  and 
the  most  useful  portion  of  the  community-— tin* 
producers,  to  enjoy  the  wealth  they  themselves 
create! 

By  inserting  the  above,  in  your  next  number,  you- 
wilt  oblige,  Sir, 

Your  sincere,  though  humble  Co-operator,    ' 
And  constant  Subscriber, 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  JUNa. 

H.  Vale,  3rd.  July,  1832. 
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THE  CRISIS. 


MISS  MACAULEY'S 
r  ADDRESS  ON  RESPONSIBILITY 

CONTINUED    AND  CONCLUDED. 

The  doctrine  of  responsibility,  like  many  other 
doctrines,  has  been  admitted  by  the  multitude, 
without  investigation,  I  think  if  it  had  been  investi- 
gated, it  would  hare  been  found  opposed  to  every 
feeling  of  true  and  genuine  religion,  for,  associated 
as  it  is,  and  must  be,  with  another  point  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine— -I  mean  the  dogma  of  human  depra- 
vity, it  places  the  creator  of  man  in  a  most  degrad- 
ing point  of  view.  No  doctrine  could  be  found 
more  injurious  to  the  interest,  welfare,  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind  than  this ;  the  idea  of  native  de- 
pravity is  paralyzing  to  every  feeling  of  virtue,  for 
it  debases  man  to  the  condition  of  a  slave — he  who 
really  believes  himself  naturally  unworthy,  will 
never  be  capable  of  any  great,  or  good,  or  noble 
actions ;  he  who  does  not  (eel  himself  thus  depraved, 
yet  professes  that  he  does  feel' so,  fights  under  the 


yet  proteases  tnat  ne  aoes  teei  bo,  ngms  unaer  uw 
banners  of  hypocrisy,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  traitor 
to  his  fellow  man !  ! 

How  doctrines  so  incongruous,  so  inimical  to 
goodness,  should  ever  hare  gained  pound  with 
thinHng    beings,    is    most    extraordinary,    since 
these  principles  are  not   reconcileable  upon  any 
ground  of  justice  and  reason.    According  to  the 
dogma  of  human    depravity,    we  come  into  the 
world  with  a  load  of  sin  pressing  upon  us— with 
the  germs  of  vice  grafted  m  our  very  hearts.    In 
our  progress  through  life  we  are  liable  to  the  in- 
fluence, and  subject  to  the  dominion  of  an  adverse 
spirit,  whose  business  it  is  to  lead  us  to  every  ex- 
tremity of  guilt,  and  yet,  with  all  these  diaaavan- 
tagor   all  this  accumulation  of  evil  both  in  us,  and 
around  us,  against  which  almost  overwhelming  in- 
fluence our   poor  fallen  and  degraded   nature  can 
acaicely  have  the  power  to  contend,  with  all  these 
awful  odds  against  us,  we  are  yet  to  be  responsible— 
personally  responsible  for  those  evils,  which  we  did 
not  create— be  punished  for  those  offences,  which, 
from  the  very  imperfections  of  our  nature,  we  were 
impelled  to  commit i  yet  such  is  the  mercy!  such 
the  justice,  such  the  judgment  I  which  we,  under 
the  name  of  religion,  presumptuously  attribute  to 
our  Creator !    Gracious  heaven,  what  should  we 
jfrinlr  of  the  justice,  the  judgment,  the  mercy  of  our 
earthly  parent  who  should  act  thusl    In   what 
light  should  we  estimate  the  man,  who  having 
from  infancy  retarded  the  growth  of  hia  child  by 
pressing  a  continual  load  upon  his  shoulders,  should 
punish  him  in  manhood  because  he  did  not  stand 
erect  in  full  power  and  manly  beauty — who  had 
from  his  birth  administered  food  baneful  to  strength 
and  vigour,  yet  in  maturity  should  punish  him  for 
not  being  robust  and  healthy — and  last  and  worst  of 
all,  who,  having  placed  as  preceptor  to  his  child  a 
being  hi  all  respects  depraved  and  wicked,  should 
at  a  distant  period  sentence  that  unfortunate,  that 
misguided  child  to  everlasting  punishments,  be- 
cause he.  had  followed  in  the  path  of  error  pointed 
out  by  hie  preceptor — how  utterly  should  we  detest, 
despise,  and  abominate  a  human  character  of  this 
description,  yet  even  with  such  attributes  aa  theae 
do  we  clothe  the  deity  whom  we  profess  to  wor- 
ship. 

It  is  indeed  time  we  began  to  reflect  upon  these 
delusive  doctrines  to  which  we  have  so  long  sub- 
mitted—not merely  to  listen  to  arguments  for  or 
against,  but  to  exercise  our  own  judgment.  We 
turn  our  thoughts  inward,  and  draw  from  their  in- 
calculable stores  of  intellectual  wealth,  of  which 
every  human  being  ia  possessed,  but  which  very 
few  of  us  know  to  what  extent.  In  this  investiga- 
tion we  should,  I  think,  examine  the  subject  in 
three  distinct  points  of  view. 

First.  That  aa  the  /idea  of  responsibility  has  not 
(oppressed  the  commission  of  crime,  or  established 
the  dominion  of  virtue,  it  is  inefficient. 

Second.  That  as  it  operates  upon  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  many,  leading  them  to  the  semblance,  and 
s*t  to  the  substance  of  virtue,  it  is  delusive. 

Third.  That  as  the  really  good  and  virtuous,  they 

nhp  do  unto  others  even  as  they  would  that  others 

ild  do  unto  them,  will  have  no  need  of  judg- 


ment ;  to  them,  therefore,  responsibility  will  be 
useless!  !  ! 

Yet  this  I  presume  to  recommend,  private  investi- 
gation rather  than  public  discussion,  not  only  on 
this,  but  on  all  abstruse  and  metaphysical  subjects, 
for  which  opinion  I  could  advance  many  and 
powerful  reasons— let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  I 
have  done  so,  with  a  view  to  shield  myself  from 
those  animadversions  which  the  advocates  of  re- 
sponsibility may  find  themselves  called  upon  to 
make.    This  I  nave  been  given  to  understand  by  a 

fentlemsn,  of  whose  good  sense  in  all  respects 
entertain  the  highest  opinion,  that  I  might 
venture  to  say  what  I  pleased,  for  that  "no  man 
could  contradict  a  lady!"  now  this  species  of 
gallantly  has  been  very  prevalent  in  the  old  world, 
but,  as  it  is  a  species  ot  falsehood,  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  permitted  to  find  an  entrance  into  the  new  world. 
Women  have  been  too  long  considered  as  play- 
things, or  aa  slaves,  but  I  hope  the  time  is  at  hand, 
when  we  shall  hold  a  more  honourable  rank  in  the 
scale  of  creation,  and  become  reasonable,  thinking 
beings.  If  a  woman,  stepping  out  of  the  pale  which 
slavish  custom  prescribes  in  the  present  disjointed 
state  of  society,  presumes  to  enter  the  list  of  contro- 
versy, she  has  no  right  to  require  undue  submission, 
though  her  sex  may,  and  should  protect  her  against 
insult,  it  should  not  defend  her  against  opposition. 
In  discussion  it  is  not  the  speaker,  but  the  senti- 
ments which  demand  animadversion — and,  I  confess 
for  my  own  poor  part,  I  should  not  feel  flattered  by 
that  species  of  respect  which  waa  paid  to  my  sex, 
while  it  offered  an  insult  to  my  understanding. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.J.  "  On  the  New  Era,"  isreceived;  also"A 
would  be  genuine  Co-operator." 

E.  H.  and  W.  M.  C.  are  come  to  hand. 

"Truth,"  and  the^ extracts  from  the  Tunes,  are 
in  our  possession. 


derive  gain  instead  of  loss  from  its  adoption. 
With  this  view  we  have  called  a  Public  Meeting 
of  these  and  other  parties,  interested  in  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  London,  to  take  this  subject 
into  their  most  serious  consideration — the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  our  Institution,  on  Monday,  the 
16th  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock,  for  one  precisely, 
when  the  Chair  will  be  taken,  and  this  important 
business  commence,  that  if  possible  it  may  be 
concluded  in  one  day  without  the  necessity  of 
adjournment. 

Those  who  have  given  themselves  the  trouble 
to  make  themselves  in  some  degree  acquainted 
with  this  subject,  already  discover  that  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  conducting  the  business  of  life 
must  immediately  undergo  an  entire  change,  and 
that  the  real  producers  of  wealth  will  naturally 
take  the  place  heretofore  occupied  by  the  non- 
producers,  and  that  the  latter  must  of  necessity 
become  the  dependants  upon  the  charity,  good- 
will, and  kindness  of  the  former.  We  are,  how- 
ever, most  desirous  that  this  charity  and  kindness 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  new  power 
which  they  will  thus  acquire,  that  there  shall  be 
no  inclination  to  return  evil  for  evil,  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  those  who  have  been  trained  by  the 
accidental  past  circumstances  of  their  lives  to  be 
the  producers  of  wealth,  shall  occupy  themselves^ 
without  delay,  to  consider  what  measures  can  be 
now  adopted  to  prevent  injury  in  mind,  body,  or 
estate,  to  all  who  have  not  been  taught  to  produce 
wealth,  or  to  benefit  society  in  some  way  by  their 
talents  or  services. 


THE  CRISIS. 


Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  7. 

We  have  given  in  our  last  number  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Equitable  Exchange 
Banks,  and  also  a  detailed  account  of  the  man- 
ner of  carrying  them  into  execution.  To  men  of 
business,  who  are  accustomed  to  reflect,  the  whole 
operation  will  appear  plain  and  simple.  It  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  practical  measures  to  promote  a 
rapid  increase  of  wealth  by  fecilitating  the  ex- 
change of  it  upon  principles  of  perfect  equity. 
As  soon  as  its  benefits  shall  be  exhibited  to  the 
public,  in  one  or  two  instances,  well  conducted, 
it  will  be  eagerly  and  universally  adopted ;  all 
other  modes  of  carrying  on  the  general  business 
of  society  must  fail  in  competition  with  it,  and 
they  will  of  course  give  place  to  it. 

We,  having  the  improvement  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation in  view,  are  desirous  that  this  great 
advance  in  the  progress  of  civilization  shall  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  least  evil,  and  the  most  benefit,  to 
a  LL,from  its  commencement  We  now  distinctly 
see  the  change— 4he  entire  change,  of  all  the 
Banking,  Wholesale  and  Retail  business,  and  trade 
of  this  great  metropolis,  and  of  all  other  large  cities 
and  towns;  and  we  desire  that  those  interested 
should  be  prepared  for  the  change,  that  they  may 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  STEAM  CARRIAGES. 

Who  can  draw  the  boundary  line,  and  say  to  the 
inventive  faculty,  "  hitherto  shah  thou  come,  but 
no  further?  "  Such  an  attempt  wfmld  have  no- 
thing human  about  it — but  its  presumption. 
Every  fresh  invention  which  does  away  with 
manual  labour,  casts  all  its  weight  into  our  scale. 
Every  steam  engine,  steam  carriage,  power  loom, 
thrashing  machine,  and  drilling  machine,  are  all 
working  for  our  system. 

Steam  Carriages. — The  public  are  aware  that  im- 
mense expence  has  been  incurred  by  many  very  in- 
genious mechanics  to  construct  a  steam  carriage  a- 
dapted  to  common  roads.    After  many  attempts  had 

Cved  abortive,  it  was  thought  every  difficulty  had 
n  overcome,  and  a  carriage  of  this  description 
was  put  on  the  road  between  Glo'ster  and  Chelten- 
ham, but  after  a  trial  of  some  time  it  waa  abandoned, 
it  was  said,  owing  to  impediments  created  by  the 
trustees  of  the  road'.    It  is  now  believed  that  theae 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  the  ingenuity  of 
Dr.  Church,  of  Birmingham,  who  has  constructed  a 
carriage,  which,  he  feels  confident,  wiQ  run  with 
perfect  ease  and  safety,  at  any  speed  and  with  any 
weight  likely  to  be  required,  and  which  will  not  on- 
ly not  injure  the  roads,  but  constantly  improve  them . 
The  wheels  he  intends  affixing  to  his  carriage  will  bo 
eight  or  nine  inches  broad,  and  act  on  Macadamised 
roads  as  rollers,  keeping  them  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  This  breadth  of  wheel  is,  we  understand, 
the  grand  secret  of  Dr.  Church's  anticipated  success. 
The  great  difficulty  with  steam  carriages  on  common 
roads  has  hitherto  been  in  making  them  pass  over 
loose  materials;  the  wheels  have  then  either  whollv 
or  partially  turned  round  without  making  correspond- 
ing progress,  but  it  now  appears  the  wheels  wanted 
greater  breadth  to  make  them  bite*    It  is  stated  in 
a  prospectus  issued  by  a  Company  now  forming, 
called  "  theLondon  and  Birmingham  Steam  Carriage 
Company,"  intended  to  be  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  if  an  Act  cannot  be  obtained  to  be 
be  formed  as  a  private  Company,  that  the  Carriage* 
will  cause  no  inconvenience  on  the  roads,  and  that 
they  may  be  propelled  in  a  hilly  as  well  as  in  a  level 
country.    It  has  been  stated  that  Dr.  Church's  car- 
riages can  be  propelled  on  common  roads  at  the  rate 
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of  thirty  miles  per  hour,  but  it  is  not  intended  that 
they  should  travel  at  a  greater  rate  than  fifteen.— 
Liverpool  Chronicle. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD 

ACCORDING  TO  THE 

DIFFERENT    RELIGIOUS    SECTS. 

Catholics  129,550,000 

Protestants — 

Evangelic,  United 8,200,000 

Lutherans   16,220,000 

Proper  Reformed  ....    7,440,000 

Presbyterians 4,800,000 

English  Church  (Est.)  15,050,000 

Independents 3,800,000 

Methodists 1,500,000 

Quakers 200,000 

Meronites 200,000 

Herrnhuters    100,000 

Baptists   76,000 

Unitarians   60,000 

Swedenburgiatts 36,000 

Fillipines 12,000 

Greek  Church 

Russo-Greek 35,3T5,000 

Eastern  Greek   6,000,000 

Proper  Jacobites  ....       220,000 

Copts  3,200,000 

Thomas  Christians  ..         80,000 

John  Christians 26,000 

Maronites  150,000 

Armenians 2,200,000 

Nestorians 400,000 

105,345,000 

Jews 8,150,000 

31ahometans  viz. — 

Sunnites 85,000,000 

Uechabites 7,000,000 

Schiites   43,000,000 

Ismaelites 120,000 

1 35,1 20,000 

'  Zoroastrians   780,000 

Confucians,.*...;...    5,000,000 

Nanknists  4,000,000    . 

Lamaites .58,000,000 

Brahmins    115,000,000 

Buddhists 169,000,000 

Fetchie  Worshippers  124,000,000 

475,780,000 

Total  853,945,000 

We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  this  valuable 
document  to  be  as  correct  as  uie  magnitude  and 
diversity  of  its  various  items  will  allow.  What 
a  bewildering  variety  of  opinions !  Each  division 
regarding  itself  orthodoxy  and  the  rest,  as  far  as 
they  differ  from  it,  heterodox.  We  have  frequent- 
ly been,  charged  with  being  visionary,  in  suppos- 
ing that  we  could  ever  bring  the  world  over  to 
our  opinions ;  but,  if  we  are  visionary,  what  must 
we  say  of  missionary  societies,  who  propose  to 
bring  all  these  different  conflicting  sects  over  to 
their  opinion ;  sects  which  differ  as  much  from 
each  other,  as  they  do  from  the  missionary  socie- 
ties which  propose  their  conversion  ?  We  have  no 
variety  of  opposing  sentiments  to  contend  with 
and  overcome,  consequently  our  task  is  easier 
than  theirs.  If  we  are  visionary,  missionary  so- 
cieties must  be  mad. 

Emigration.-— Men  are  not  now  emigrating  to 
America  for  liberty,  as  they  did  formerly,  but  for 
subsistence.  As  a  check  to  increasing  population, 
emigration,  except  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  is  in- 
sufficient. To  keep  the  amount  of  population  what 
it  is  now,  -rum  hundred  thousand  must  annually 
emigrate  from  their  native  soil ;  this  is  reckoning 
according  to  its  increase  for  the  last  ten  years. 

5,418  persons  have  emigrated  to  America  and  the 
Canadas  from  Bristol  alone,  within  the  last  six 
montha— about  6000  a  year  on  the  average.— Derby 
Bsftvier* 


PUBLIC  MEETING  AT  OUR 
INSTITUTION. 

We  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
leading  article  in  this  paper,  in  which  they  will 
see  the  particulars  of  a  public  meeting  of  the  very 
first  importance  and  novelty  announced. 


FIFTH  GENERAL  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL. 

On  Monday  evening,  our  Fifth  General  Social 
Festival  was  held  in  the  great  lecture  room  of  the 
Institution.  A  very  considerable,  and  respectable 
company  participated  in  the  rationality,  recreation, 
sociality  and  diversified  enjoyments  of  the  even- 
ing, which  commenced  with  a  very  superior  con- 
cert; immediately  after  which,  a  short  address  on 
u  The  Science  of  Society,"  at  present  so  little 
understood,  was  delivered  by  the  Governor;  this 
was  succeeded  by  dancing,  which  continued  till 
half-past  one,  when  the  unweared  company  re- 
luctantly separated. 


A  NEW  LOOKING  GLASS. 

Oh  that  some  power  the  gift  wad  gie  us, 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us, 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 

And  foolish  notion. 

What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  us 
And  ev'n  Devotion ! 
Burni. 
There  was  a  certain  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  though  possessing  not  only  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  many  of  the  luxuries  of  civilization, 
had  remained  ignorant  of  the  art  of  manufacturing 
looking  glasses,  and  were,  consequently,  unac- 
quainted with  their  own  personal  appearance,  or 
with  the  effect  their  style  of  drew  and  decoration 
could  produce.  They  however  prided  themselves 
upon  their  taste  and  elegance,  and  had  two  leading 
reviews,  which  as  each  season  returned  published 
fashionable  notices,  and  criticised  with  the  most 
relentless  rigor  whatever  departed  from  that  stan- 
dard which  the  respective  editors  had  pronounced 
infallible;  besides  these,  there  were  periodicals 
without  number,  to  settle  the  minor  questions  of 
petticoats  a  la  Swisse,  or  trowsers  a  la  Cosaque. 
But  all  availed  little— they  certainly  dressed  very 
ill,  and  in  spite  of  much  natural  beauty,  looked 
most  unattractive.  Each  saw  defects  in  others,  but 
thought  that  in  him  or  her  were  fixed,  as  in  the 
picture  of  Zeuxis,  those  beauties  which  nature  had 
distributed  among  many — a  lady,  for  instance,  who 
had  become  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  bonnet, 
larger  by  3  inches  in  diameter  than  any  that  had  yet 
appeared,  would  neutralize  the  mischief  such  an 
object  must  cause,  by  putting  it  on  hind  part 
before!— An  exquisite  who  dreamed  of  breaking 
the  hearts  of  half  a  dozen  damsels,  simply  because 
his  tailor  had  sent  him  home  the  last  new  color, 
carried  an  antidote  in  the  odious  tie  of  his  cravat, 
or  in  an  half-shaven  whisker,  for  such  was  the 
self-complacency  of  these  people,  that  even  when 
they  were  informed  of  their  ludicrous  appearance, 
they  would  persist  in  their  folly,  or  retort  upon  the 
bad  taste  of  the  censor,  who  might  at  the  same 
time  be  guilty  of  some  glaring  absurdity,  such  as 
wearing  blue  and  pink  ribbons :  or  a  red  waistcoat 
and  yellow  neckcloth ! ! 

Many  individuals,  otherwise  amiable  and  valu- 
able, could  not  associate  for  even  the  most  benevo- 
lent purposes,  because  their  ideas  of  elegance  were 
offended  by  the  bad  taste  of  their  neighbours. 
That  there  was  a  sad  want  of  kind  feeling,  all 
were  compelled  to  admit,  but  while  none  would 
yield  a  sandal  or  a  button,  how  could  it  be  reme- 
died? 

It  chanced,  at  length,  that  one  eminently  skilled 
in  the  art  of  making  mirrors,  arrived  among  them 
at  the  important  period  when  the  state  was  con- 
vulsed by  the  interesting  question  of  pig  tails  or 
wigs,  ringlets  or  bands  a  la  Madonna.  Party 
spirit  ran  so  high,  and  most  minds  were  so  agitated, 


that  the  more  calm  and  reflecting  were  convinced 
things  could  not  long  remain  as  they  had  been ;  in 
short,  they  felt  that  "  the  crisis"  had  arrived — 
something  must  be  done.  To  the  stranger  therefore 
many  applied,  for  though  she  openly  tojd  them 
they  were  all  wrong,  no  one  would  admit  that  the 
censure  was  true  as  applied  to  himself  or  party, 
and  only  correct  with  regard  to  his  neighbour  or 
opponent.  At  first  the  prejudice  against  her  ami 
her  mirrors  was  very  strong,  for  no  one  liked  to 
own  that  his  features  or  his  taste  were  so  far  from 
the  perfection  he  had  fancied ;  some,  however,  did 
buy  the  looking-glasses,  and  because  they  showed 
a  bad  complexion  or  an  ill  shaped  nose,  in  a  fit  of 
passion  broke  them — but  perhaps  the  last  glance 
they  had  of  their  countenances,  inflamed  by  anger, 
and  distorted  among  the  fragments,  haunted  them 
till  they  were  compelled  to  make  another  purchase* 
Others  looked,  and  found  that  in  many  cases,  that 
which  had  disappointed  them  could  be  remedied — 
thus,  natural  curls  were  very  pretty,  but  when  dis- 
hevelled hid  bright  eyes  or  a  snowy  forehead — now, 
aided  by  the  friendly  mirror,  they  could  be  arran- 
ged in  very  dangerous  ringlets.  The  head  of  an 
Antinous  was  lost  in  an  ugly  broad  brim ;  and  who 
could  admire  the  figure  of  an  Apollo  if  the  coat 
hung  like  a  sack  1  now  the  hatter  cured  the  one, 
and  the  tailor  the  other. 

The  mirrors  not  only  gave  self-knowledge,  but 
they  struck  at  the  very  root  of  unkind  criticism ; 
all,  in  being  made  willing  to  hear  of,  and  correct 
an  error  or  a  defect,  learned  forbearance  towards 
others — they  felt  that  of  themselves  they  were  un- 
able to  conquer  their  folly,  and  saw  clearly,  that 
no  one  was  responsible  for  his  taste  or  his  appear- 
ance ;  instead  therefore  of  the  ill  natured  sneer, 
the  ladies  are  now  assisting  each  other  to  look  and 
dress  well,  and  the  men  actually  help  to  shave 
each  other's  faces  !    . 

CONCORDIA. 

April  20th,  1832. 


CELIA  AND  JULIA. 
Death  ended  the  career  of  the  mother  of  Celia 
and  Julia,  interesting  twin  sisters,  while  yet  they 
were  mere  infants,  being  only  four  years  old.  For 
two  yean  subsequent  to  this,  two  elder  sisters  ad- 
ministered to  their  wants,  at  the  end  of  this  period 
a  step-mother  was  introduced,  the  family  became 
divided,  all  the  elder  branches  left  home  in  con- 
sequence of  frequent  dissensions,  and  the  care  of 
these  two  children  devolved  upon  their  step-mother, 

whom  I  will  hereafter  call  Mrs.  J ,  for  brevity** 

sake.  For  a  considerable  time  she  dealt  out  her 
favors  to  them  upon  principles  of  equality,  and  aU 
was  well— both  their  little  wants  were  supplied 
impartially,  consequently  there  was  no  cause  for 
envy  on  either  side — all  they  then  had  to  do— all 
they  then  did  was  to  love  each  other  and  be  happy. 
But  alas !  this  state  of  things  was  too  good  to  last 
under  the  old  system,  the  principles  of  which  (if 
anv  thing  in  such  a  hodge-podge  is  worthy  of  being 
called  a  principle,)  are  only  calculated  to  destroy 
all  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  to  cause 
us  unceasingly  to  plant  the  thietle  where  we  should 
plant  the  pine.  The  most  trifling  circumstance — 
the  merest  accident  in  its  results  under  the  old 
system  frequently  does  more  good  or  evil  for  an 
individual  than  the  indefatigable  labour  of  years 
would  effect,  which  eminently  shews  it  to  be  a 
system  thrown  together  by  chance,  full  of  glaring 
contradictions — pretending  to  be  based  upon  prin- 
ciples of  order  and  union,  while  it  produces 
nothing  but  disorder  and  disunion—then  sway  with 
it,  and  produce  one  stamped  with  the  Majesty  of 
Nature  i  But  to  return  to  my  little  heroines,  who 
have  now  comfortably  reached  the  age  of  eleven 
years.  Up  to  this  time,  equality! — mighty  and 
sole  producer  of  felicity— equality  !  had  been  the 
principle  upon  which  they  had  been  governed,  at 
home  at  least — well  for  them  had  it  continued  to  be 
so— well  for  the  world  was  this  the  governing  prin- 
ciple ;  but  to  go  on  with  my  story.  1  must  now 
relate  a  circumstance  which  quite  altered  the  as- 
pect of  affairs— it  was  one  of  those  trifling  insigni- 
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ficant  sort  of  occurrences,  wLui'b  ore  to  be  nuffafld 
everyday  toy  those  who  look  about  tfi«nt*  but  wMobj 
however  insignificant  in  themwWetf*  are  tjuite  suf- 
ficient to  prove- — under  the  old  system 

"  That  the  v*rvsiHi*at  things  in  life 

"  Will  oft  produce  a  denl  of  strife.* 

as  lift*  been  the  cogs  i«  thi*  instanca.     Jul  in.  about 

three  o'clock  in  &e   afternoon,  smiled,  "  for  some* 

thing  or  for  nothing,"  or  perhaps  she  did  not  auiile 

it  all,  hut  Mrs.  J thought  she  did,   in   fiwi 

ah®  wis  sure  of  it,  and  she  waa  likewise  mire 
there  was  no  more  eecasion  for  Julin's  smiling  than 
there  was  for  Cetias— she  therefore  conj  actum  d 
there  wna  sew  hidden  reason,  and  she  wan  de- 
termined, she  tiiid,  to  know  tLe  "  why  and  the 
wherefore,"  in  which  particulars  poor  Julia  could 
-not  satisfy  her,  not  being  aware  that  she  had  smiled 

si  all — this  in  Mrs.  J '•  opinion  was  an  evasion, 

to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  "  from  this  more  words 
arose,"  and  at  last  it  was  resolved  "  that  unless 
Julia  would  tell  why  she  smiled,  that  is,  unless  she 
would  tell  why  she  did  that  which  she  had  already 
said  she  did  not  do  at  all,  and  even  if  she  had 
done,  was,  I  apprehend,  harmless,)  it  was  resolved 
that  unless  she  aid  this,  she  should  not  accompany 
them  to  the  theatre,  for  which  place  they  were  pre- 
paring to  start.  Julia  was  firm — she  knew  not  that 
stie  had  smiled,  she  had  stated  this,  and  no  other 
answer  could  be  extorted  through  fear  of  punish- 
ment. The  party  being  ready,  and  Julia  remaining 
as  it  was  said  obstinate,  they  departed,  leaving  her 
behind.  From  this  time  Celia  became  a  favorite, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  and  the  wound  before 
given,  began  immediately  to  manifest  themselves 
in  the  bosom  of  Julia.—-"  Small  beginnings  fre- 
quently have  large   endings," — so  it  was  here. 

A  feeling  of  dislike  towards  Mrs.  J gradually 

took  hold  of  Julia,  which  amounts  at  this  time  to 
perfect  hatred,  and  a  similar  feeling  crept  upon 
Mrs.  J.  ■  -  towards  the  poor  girl,  in  an  equal 
degree.  CeUa  all  this  while  becoming,  naturally 
enough,  more  favored  than -ewer,  in  consequence 

of  her  affectionate  disposition,  as  Mrs.  J ■  calls 

it,  but  which  in  fact  is  no  more  than  a  natural  re- 
sult, arising  from  the  increased  attentions  paid  her 

by  Mrs.  J ,  and  here  we  have  to  deplore  the 

feeling  which  takes  possession  of  Julia  towards 
her  sister,  that  of  dark  envy,  for  every  kindness 
shewn  Celia  is  a  thorn  in  her  bosom,  and  this  not 
because  her  original  disposition  was  inferior  to 
Celia's— no — it  is  -no  more  than  the  natural  conse- 
quence- of  Mrs.  J< s  partiality.    Thus  for  nine 

years,  Celts  has  been  getting  all  the  "  loaves  and 
uahes,"— Julia  all  the  "  contempt  and  the  spurns,1* 
and  thus  has  Celia  been  made  a  quiet,  tractable, 
affectionate  girl,  while  Julia's  temper  has  been 
soured,  rendered  irritable  and  untraetabie,  envious 
and  spiteful,  towards  not  only  her  step-mother,  but 
sister  also,  whom  she  would  otherwise  have  dearly 
loved.  Now  had  Celia  been  the  offender  in  the 
first  instance,  Julia  would,  in  all  probability  have 
been  die  favorite,  and  Celia  the  outcast.  Who 
then  is  to  blame  for  this  1  I  answer  unhesitatingly— 
the  horrible  system   which   engenders  erroneous 

notions  in  the  heads  of  us  all.    Mrs.  J. thinks 

Julia  ought  to  act  towards  her  in  the  same  way  in 
which  Celia  does,  and  yet  she  has  been  for  years 
giving  her  reasons  for  acting  to  the  contrary,  and 

Julia  imagines  Mrs.  J ought  to  be  as  kind 

towards  her  as  she  is  to  her  sister,  and  yet  she  is 
hourly  giving  her  cause  to  do  otherwise,  and  Celia 
upbraids  her  sister  as  being  an  illnatured,  obstinate, 
spiteful,  envious  creature — in  fact  they  are  making 
themselves  continually  miserable,  and  all  this  arose 
from  the  insignificant  trifle  I  have  mentioned,  and 
has  been  perpetuated  solely  in  consequence  of  act- 
ing upon  the  old  wretched  principle  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  or  in  other  words  favoritism.  O  man ! 
man!  when  will  you  dash  this  poisoned  chalice 
from  your  lips !  have  you  not  drank  your  fill  from 
this  cup  of  errors  ana  of  miseries — this  source  of 
human^degradation — this  fruitful  cause  of  "  weep- 
ing and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." — I  trust 
the  time  is  near. 

W.  L. 
Tune  19th,  183f . 


PRESIDENT  JEFFERSON, 

AND 

THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION. 
In  reviewing  the  life  of  that  excellent  philosopher, 
statesman,  and  patriot,  Thomas  Jefferson,  no  im- 
partial lover  of  truth  can  fail  to  admire  the  good- 
ness of  his  disposition,  the  benevolence  of  his  heart, 
and  his  anxiety  for  the  happiness  of  his  oountry, 
and  of  mankind.  With  great  natural  energy  of 
mind,  and  possessing  all  the  advantages  .of  exten- 
sive reading  and  reflection,  he  was  happily  enabled 
to  arrive  at  the  most  accurate  results,  in  his  investi- 
gations and  researches.  There  were  few  subjects 
oirectly  and  extensively  useful  to  mankind,  which 
had  not,  at  one  time  or  other,- engaged  the  attention 
of  his  great  and  energetic  mind.  Like  his  prede- 
cessor, Franklin,  be  seemed  born  for  mankind,  and 
his  whole  time  was  occupied  in  those  things  which 
most  intimately  concern  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  his  fellow  men,  and  calculated  especially  to 
establish  and  perpetuate  the  glory  and  felicity  of 
his  country. 

To  the  great  and  important  concern  of  religion, 
he  was  not  inattentive ;  and  as  in  every  thing  else 
which  employed  his  faculties,  he  appears  to  have 
entertained  those  opinions,  which  must  meet  the 
assent  and  approbation  of  all,  who  are  not  the  dupes 
of  senseless  bigotry  and  priestly  ambition.  On  this 
subject  he  bad  every  reason  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
his  condition  hereafter  was  of  course  a  sufficient 
motive  for  deep  and  thorough  examination.  Thomas 
Jefferson  speaks  of  religion  as  every  man  of  common 
sense  would  do,  who  was  not  under  the  influence 
of  early  impressions,  and  (fee  dominion  of  authority. 
He  had  penetration  enough  to  see  the  absurdity  of 
the  fabricated  systems  of  modem  theology,  ana  in- 
dependence and  firmness  sunWent  to  reject  as 
worthless  trash,  the  numerous  creeds  and  catechisms, 
which  are  made  the  basis  of  religion  with  the  credu- 
lous and  ignorant  multitude.  The  following  senti- 
ments are  extracted  from  his  correspondence  with 
his  ofdjrevolutionary  colleague,  John  Adams,  whore 
mind  seemed  in  perfect  unison  on  the  subject  treated 
of;  both  must  be  actuated  by  the  purest  motives  of 
humanity,  as  no  sinister  views  could  possibly  have 
been  entertained  at  the  period  the  letters  were 
written ;  both  were  advanced  in  life ;  both  had  de- 
clined all  public  employment;  both  had  filled  the 
measure  of  their  country's  glory ;  and  both  were 
ardently  looking  forward  to  the  period  of  their  sepa- 
ration for  ever. 

"  I  remember  to  have  heard  Dr.  Priestley  say, 
that  if  all  England  would  cordially  examine  them- 
selves, they  would  find  that  Unitarianism  was  the 
religion  ot  all.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  men  of 
sense  to  pretend  to  believe  in  the  Platonic  mystery, 
that  three  are  one,  and  that  one  is  three — and  yet  that 
the  one  is -not  three,  nor  the  three  one.  But 
this  constitutes  the  craft,  the  power  and  profit  of  the 
priest. — Sweep  away  their  gossamer  fabrics  of  ficti- 
tious religion,  and  they  would  catch  no  more  flies. 
We  should  all  then,  like  the  Quakers,  live  without 
an  order  of  priests,  moralise  for  ourselves,  follow 
the  oracle  of  conscience,  and  say  nothing  about 
what  no  one  can  understand,  and  of  which,  of  course 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  believe. 

"  The  Christian  priesthood,  finding  the  religion  of 
Christ  level  to  every  understanding,  saw  in  the 
mysticisms  of  Plato,  materials  with  which  they 
might  build  up  an  artificial  system  which  might 
admit  everlasting  controversy,  "give  employment  to 
priests,  and  thus  lead  to  power,  profit  and  pre- 
eminence. The  precepts  winch  flowed  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus,  are  within  the  comprehension  of  a 
child ;  but  thousands  of  volumes  have  not  explained 
the  Platonisms  engrafted  on  them;  and  for  this 
obvious  reason* — tnat  nonsense  can  never  be  ex- 
plained* The  doctrines  of  Jesus  are  simple,  and 
all  tend  to  the  happiness  of  man.  They  are  in- 
comparably superior  to  the  detestable  and  demoralis- 
ing dogmas  of  Calvin.  A  few  of  which  are, 
1.  That  there  are  three  Gods.  S.  That  good  works 
are  nothing.  3.  That  Faith  is  everyttdng,  and  the 
more  incomprehensible  the  proposition,  the  jnore 
merit  in  believing  it.    4.  That  reason  Is  if  no  me, 


and  5.  That  Go4  from  eternity  elected  certain  indi- 
viduals to  be  saved,  and  the  remainder,  by  much  the 
largest  portion,  U>  be  damned.  That  no  crimes  of 
the  former  can  damn  them™  -no  virtues  of  the  latter 
can  save  them." 

Mr.  Jefferson  concludes  by  saving ; 

"  I  can  never  join  Calvin  ;  *  he  was  indeed  an 
Atheist,  which  lean  never  be;  or  rather,  his  reli- 
gion was  daemonism.  If  ever  man  worshipped  a 
false  god,  he  did..  The  being  whom-  he  describes, 
is  not  the  God  whom  you  and  I  acknowledge, 
worship,  and  adore— the  Creator  and  benevo- 
lent governor  of  the  world,  but  a  daemon  of  malig- 
nant spirit.  It  would  be'  better  to  believe  in  no 
God,  than  abuse  him  by  the  attributes  of  Calvin. 
In  truth,  such  a  God  is  no  God  at  all,  and  to  pretend 
to  believe  in  such  a  being  is  practical  Atheism." 

B. 


Miss  Macau  ley's  Lecture!-- On  Wednesday 
evening  last,  Miss  Macsuley  delivered  a  lecture,  at 
the  Philadelphic  Chapel,  Windmill  Street,  Finsbury 
Square,  City  Road,  on  Commercial  Reform.  The 
lecture  took  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  national 
distress,  and  partially  touched  on  Labour  Banks, 
which  she  will  more  fully  develops  on  a  future  oc- 
casion, as  a  powerful  engine  in  effecting  commer- 
cial reform.  A  considerable,  attentive,  and  respec- 
table audience,  repeatedly  expressed  their  approba- 
tion as  the  lecture  proceeded,  and  its  termination 
was  marked  with  great  applause.  * . 

The  stdlenses8  of  character,  which  no  threats  or 
bribery  can  reduce,  and  which  gathers  a  deeper 
and  more  determined  .  gloom  when  .the  hand  o? 
authority  ia  applied  to  it,  has  been  rendered  treat- 
able by  the  magic  spell  of  kindness.  He  that 
never  changed  sny  of  his  opinions,  never  corrected 
any  of  his  mistakes !  and  he  who  was  never  wise 
enoogh  to  find  out  any  mistakes  in  himself,  will 
not  be  charitable  enough  to  excuse  what  he  reckons 
mistakes  in  others.— Da.  Whishootb. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SALE  BY  AUCTION. 

FREEHOLD  &  LEASEHOLD  INVESTMENTS. 

TO  be  Sold  by  Auction,  by  Mr.  BROMLEY,  at 
the  Mart,  opposite  the  Bank,  on  Wednesday, 
July  the  11th,  at  V£  o'clock,  by  direction  of  the 
Assignees  of  Samuel  Appleing.  a  Bankrupt,  in  4 
lots ;  via.-A  FREEHOLD  ES  FATE  of  24  Acres, 
and  Buildings  atUanbademVynydd,  Radnorshire ; 
a  Leasehold  ditto,  96,  Wood-street,  Cheepsife ;  a 
Genteel  Residence,  near  Burton  Crescent:  and  t% 
Houses,  Teale-street,  Whitechapel  Road.— The 
lots  may  be  viewed,  and  printed  particulars  had  of 
T.  D.  Springfield,  Esq.  <S6\  Coleinea-etreet ;  of 
Messrs.  Frvson  &  Beck,  Lothbury ;  Messrs.  James 
and  Son,  Bucklersbury:  Mr.  Henderson,  King's 
Anns  Yard;  and  Mr.  Stephens,  Solicitors,  Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire ;  at  the  Mart;  and  ofMr.  Bromley, 
No.  1,  Euston  Square. 

THE  NEW  PATENT  BEAVER  HATS. 

THESE  HATS,  being  manufactured  of  the 
most  choice  Materials  are  more  durable,  light, 
and  lasting  in  their  colour,  than  any  hitherto  in- 
vented ;  they  are  made  water-proof,  by  a  process  of 
stiffening  with  elastic  gums,  before  they  ere  dyed, 
and  willbe  found  the  most  elegant  Beaver  Hats  that 
have  ever  been  offered  to  the  Public.  They  *re 
sanctioned  by jtaKinjrV  Royal  Letters  Patent, 
granted  to  ROBERT  FRANKS  and  Co.,  Manufac- 
turers and  Patentees,  and  Sold  at  21s.  and  S4a„  at 
140,  Regent-street,  6S,  Redoross-street,  London  ; 
6,  St.  Andrew-street,  Edinburgh;  and  97,  Him 
Richelieu,  Paris. 

Printed  for,  and  published  by,  the  Association?  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well~dispo*ed  of  the  Industrial** 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Gray's-Inn  Road,  King's  Crass,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Strange,  Paternoster-Row;  Berge-r, 
Holywell  Street ;  and  Purkiss,  Wardour  Street ;  and 
may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen.     '  

William  Dent,  Printer, 
Institution,  Gray's-Inn  Road,  King's  Cross. 
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[ONE  PENNY. 


WAR  IN  PORTUGAL. 

DON  HTGUEL  AND  DON  PEDRO. 

What  an  exhibition  of  the  present  benighted, 
toneless,  and  distorted  stale  of  the  human  mind, 
is  now  held  np  to  the  commiseration  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist— the  instruction  of  the  philosopher — 
the  ridicule  of  the  satiristr-and  the  cupidity  of 
the  plunderer  in  the  neighbouring  Catholic  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  where,  as  the  bard  sings — 

"  The  trees  ever  blossom,  the  Bides  ever  shine, 
"  And  all  bat  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine !" 

Twelve  thousand  men,  eight  for  Pedro,  and  four 
for  .Minuet  have,  abandoned  their,  useful  occupa- 
tions im  producing  the  necessaries,  conveniences, 
and  luxuries  of  life — drawn  their  swords — placed 
their  lives,  and  all  the  endearing  relationships  of 
fethers  and  husbands,  brothers  and  sons,  in 
jeopardy,  and  exposed  to  destruction  their  pro- 
perty and  the  production  of  their  toil,  and  all  for 
Che  sake  of  too  men  of  like  parts  and  passions 
with  themselves !  and  that,  when  they  (the  Por- 
tuguese,) are  capable  of  being  made  to  manage 
their  own  matters  much  better  without  either  of 
these  men,  than  with  them.  Had  they  been  trained 
from  infancy,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  own 
nature,  they  would  have  needed  no  other  laws; 
no  other  government,  either  of  Don  Pedro,  Don 
Miguel,  or  any  other  Don  whatever;  for  ''tis 
strange,  'tis  passing  strange,'  that  while  the  laws 
which  nature  has  legibly  impressed  upon  all  her 
Other  diversified  productions,  should  be  found  suf- 
ficient for  their  government— Man,  the  "  Lord  of 
Creation  !" — Man,  the  monopolist  of  reason! — 
Man,  the  "High-Priest of  the  Universe !"— Man, 
the  golden  pinnacle,  which  blazons  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Creation !— Man,  requires  artificial  laws 
and  government  to  keep  him  in  order!  And  to 
form  this  government,  and  to  secure  this  order, 
men  place  men  in  power  who  require  precisely 
as  much  governing  as  they  do  who  place  them 
mere!  And  this  cannot  be  otherwise;  for  where 
will  they  find  any  men  who  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  themselves  ?  If  one  man  requires  ar- 
tificial government  all  reauire  it;  for  all  are  es- 
sentially the  same.  The  feet  is,  that  owing  to  the 
variety  of  opposing  interests  which  competition 


has  created,  artificial  government  has  been  found 
necessary  to  preserve  order  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  confusion.  This  is  the  origin  of  all  artificial 

r eminent,  if  it  may  be  caied  government ; 
it  alio  has  its  own  interest  to  protect  and  se- 
cure >  and  frequently  its  interest  comes  in  collision 
with  that  of  the  people,  and  thence  feuds  and 
dissensions  arise,  which  originate  intestine  com- 
motions. Civil  wars,  (of  which  kind  is  the  present 
Portuguese  contest,)  have  raged  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  through  all  periods  of  time.  Gover- 
nors painfully  and  experimentally  conscious  of  the 
inefficiency  and  infirmities  of  all  forms  of  human 
government,  have  attempted  to  shore  them  up, 
by  the  invention  of  a  divine  government,  advo- 
cated by  priests,  with  which  Portugal  swarms, 
which,  Dy  a  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  soothes  -world,  ngjgta  ^assist  in  the,  pre- 
servation of  order  in  the  present.  But  all  will 
not  do— men  do  not  sing,  but  groan ;  they  do  not 
smile,  but  sigh — society  is  fast  decomposing,  and 
nothing  but  community  can  save  it  from  a  re- 
duction into  its  first  elements,  and  from  a  fall 
into  confusion.  It  trembles  through  its  whole 
frame;  and  its  face  is  drawn  into  convulsions. 
Splendid  wretchedness  and  magnificent  misery 
may  dazzle  the  eyes  of  some  superficial  people 
for  a  while,  but  Time,  the  great  infallible  teacher, 
will  soon  uncover  and  demonstrate  all.  Nothing 
can  save  the  present  system;  it  has  run  its  length; 
it  must  perish,  and  with  no  sepulchre  for  its 
ajhes — monument  for  its  memory— or  mourning 
at  its  funeral,  it  must  be  consigned,  without  pity 
or  remorse,  to  the  cold  embrace  of  approaching 
annihilation. 

But  the  Portuguese  combatants  are  not  children, 
who  can  be  trained  in  new  usuages  and  on 
new  principles,  but  men  whose*  habits  and  cha- 
racters are  completely  chiselled  and  shaped  by 
time.  Then  if  the  issue  of  a  battle  must  decide 
whether  Don  Miguel  or  Don  Pedro  shall  be 
ruler  of  Portugal,  then  let  Don  Miguel  and  Don 
Pedro  alone  fight,  and  let  the  assembled  Portu- 
guese look  on,  and  at  the  close  of  the  contest, 
award  the  crown  to  the  conqueror!  This  would 
be  the  language  of  common  sense  on  the  subject; 
which  language  we  are  very  sorry  to  say  is  become 
almost  a  dead  letter.  Men  are  bom  in  error,  and 
educated  in  falsehood — they  are  debilitated  by 
superstition — scorched  with  passion,  and  froze 
with  selfishness.  Upon  the  soil  of  the  uncultiva- 
ted mind  of  the  mass,  little  grows  tout  briars  and 
brambles ;  nettles  and  thorns ;  jungle,  bushwood 
and  gorse ;  hemlock,  henbane,  and  night-shade. 
We  are  anxious,  by  instruction,  to  break  up  this 
;  ground  every  where — to  eradicate  these  poisonous 
i  weeds,    and    to   fill  their  places  witn    plants 


impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  health,  and  trees 
which  shall  yield  fruit  in  generous  abundance. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  war  cease  for  ever, 
through  both  hemispheres  of  this  well-peopled 
world-— then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  beautiful 
imagery  of  Eastern  poetry,  which  abounds  in  the 
writings  of  the  circumcised  Prophets  of  Israel  be  re- 
alized," when  the  wolf  shall  lay  down  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  with  the  kid;  when  the  cow  and 
bear  shall  feed  together;  when  the  sucking  child 
shall  play  with  the  asp,  and  the  lion  eat  straw  with 
the  ox;  when  spears  shall  be  turned  into  pru- 
ning hooks,  and  swords  into  plough  shares." 

Religion  will  never  be  able  to  accomplish  this 
great  measure.  It  has  already  been  itself  the  ob- 
ject of  more  fierce  contention  than  any  thing  else 
in  this  world.  Look  at  Ireland.  Religion  there 
has  given  birth  to  such  an  alarming  state  of  things, 
that  very  frequently  m  the  history  of  this  unfortu- 
nate country,  even  in  our  own  time,  if  not  just 
now,  (though  now  it  is  wretched,)  a  few  sparks 
would  have  kindled  a  conflagration  that  a  deluge 
of  blood  could  not  have  extinguished.  This 
great  end  will  alone  be  secured  by  u  community  f" 
under  whose  wise,  just,  and  benign  arrangements 
men  will  be  mollified,  and  become  blythe  and 
bland,  and  when  they  will  no  more  fight,  either 
by  land  or  sea,  with  either  swords,  pens,  or 
tongues,  either  for  territory,  power,  spoil,  revenge, 
religion,  ambition  or  glory;  or  for  monarchies, 
aristocracies,  democracies,  or  republics;  or  for 
any  man,  woman,  child,  animal  or  vegetable, 
mineral,  or  any  other  production  whatsoever, 
either  of  nature  or  art,  u  in  Heaven  above,  or  the 
earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  underneath  the 
earth." 

Institution,  Grays  Inn  Road, 
July  13,  1832. 


ALARMING   SYMPTOMS 


CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

Tithes.— Tithes,  under  any  name  and  in  any 
shape,  are  for  ever  at  an  end  in  Ireland,  in  which 
there  are,  according  to  die  latest  official  report, 
1305  beneficed  clergymen,  2312  parishes 
14,603,473  cultivated  acres,  1,000,000  of  which 
are  tithe  free.  The  breath  of  life  can  never  again 
be  infused  into  this  lifeless  corpse  I  All  that  is 
now  doing  by  government  is  political  galvanism. 
The  people  on  the  confines  of  Dublin,  Wick  low, 
and  Kilkenny,  met  on  the  2nd  instant  in  great 
numbers,  and  entered  into  very  strong  resolutions 
against  all  landlords  who  shall  pay  tithes.  One 
of  these   decisive  and  startling  resolutions  was, 
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"  that  no  labourer  would  work  for  any  such  pro- 
prietor/' In  consequence  of  this  resolution  being 
carried  into  effect,  Lord.  Cloncurry,  Mr.  Read, 
Mr.  Graydon,  Colonel  Cbnelly,  and  Mr.  Bourne, 
were  immediately  placed  in  very  humiliating 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Bourne  horses  the  mail  alone  a  part  of  that 
line  of  the  road,  and  keeps  sixty  norses  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  not  now  one  person  who  will 
look  after  the  horses  except  the  agent,  so  that  the 
animals  are  almost  starving — the  hay  is  uncut,  and 
foreign  supplies  are  cut  off  by  the  anti-tithe  party. 
This  will  be  a  new  way  of  stopping  the  mail .  On 
the  3rd  instant,  the  mail  had  to  wait  while*  the 
guard  and  coachman  harnessed  the  horses  them- 
selves. Lord  Cloncurry's  crops  are  un«ut,  and 
his  cattle  unattended,  except  by  his  own  servants ; 
the  peasantry  and  farmers  are  determined  to  com- 
pel landed  proprietors  to  cease  from  paying  tithes, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  triumph 
over  government  who  will  try  to  compel  the 
payment  of  tithes. 

If  what  is  called  Infidelity  were  the  cause  of  all 
these  disturbances,  dissensions,  and  strifes,  what  a 
hue-and-cry  would  echo  through  the  religious 
world !  "  Away  with  these  infidels  from  the  earth, 
it  is  not  fit  that  such  fellows  should  live !"  But  all 
these  strifes,  contentions,  ill  blood  and  injuries  are 
occasioned  by  religion,  which  should  produce 
peace  and  good  will — what  a  failure !  Had  there 
been  no  religion  there  would  have  been  no  tithes, 
no  bishops,  no  clergy,  no  churches,  all  of  which 
are  supported  by  the  labour  of  the  industrious 
classes.  Whether  religion  will  stand,  if  tithes  are 
abolished  we  cannot  say,  but  sure  we  are  that  the 
tithes  in  Ireland  are  substantially  abolished  for 
ever !  For  the  misinformation  of  men,  the  church 
is  called  the  established  church ;  it  would  be 
much  more  correct  to  call  it  the  tottering 
church.  Seceders  from  the  church  m  Ireland 
having  succeeded  there  in  abolishing  tithes, 
seceders  in  England  will  follow  their  example. 
The  church  is  indeed  in  danger  now  1 

Trade. — From  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion we  learn  that  the  hope  that  trade  would  revive 
after  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried,  has  not  been 
realized.  There  is  a  general  want  of  activity,  and 
purchases  are  made  with  caution  and  reluctance ; 
but  very  little  money  is  any  where  to  be  found 
except  in  the  hands  of  great  capitalists,  and  confi- 
dence does  not  revive.  There  were  some  who 
merely  skim  over  the  surface  of  things,  who  sup- 
posed that  the  stagnation  of  commerce  arose  from 
the  political  agitation  occasioned  by  the  reform 
measure — the  result  has  shewn  that  they  were 
deceived — the  disease  is  much  more  deeply 
seated  and  of  much  longer  standing ;  it  arises  out 
of  the  present  arrangements  of  society,  which  the 
Reform  Bill  so  far  from  amending,  will,  as  far  as 
it  comes  into  operation,  only  render  more  compli- 
cated and  intricate.  Money,  the  mere  representa- 
tive of  wealth,  must  be  gradually  done  away  with 
by  the  introduction  of  labour  exchange  notes, 
which  will  serve  the  interests  of  mankind  so  much 
better  than  money ;  Equitable  Excliange  Labour 
Banks  must  be  generally  established,  the  reign  of 
capitalists  must  be  gradually  brought  to  an  entire 
termination — machinery  must  have  full  and  fair 
play,  and  then  such,  with  the  known  capabilities 
of  nature,  would  be  the  amount,  not  of  money, 
but  of  real  wealth  in  the  nation,  that  the  national 
debt  might  speedily  be  paid  off;  increasing  popula- 
tion, which  is  the  greatest  bugbear  and  source  of 
evil  to  political  calculators,  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  consume  what  would  be  produced 
under  such  practicable  arrangements.  Inis  is  the 
true  Reform  which  society  requires  to  save  it 
from  impending  danger — this  remedy  would  go 

^p  as  its  disease,  and  soar  higher  than  its  hopes. 


NOVEL  AND  IMPORTANT 
PUBLIC  MEETING. 
We  again  point  the  attention  of  our  readers,  to  a 
paragraph  in  the  leading  article  of  this  paper, 
announcing  a  Public  Meeting  at  our  Institution, 
on  Monday  next,  at  twelve  for  one  o'clock,  a 
meeting  new  in  its  kind,  and  most  important  in 
its  object. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jacob  Dixon's  valuable  communication  is  in 
our  possession,  and  will  appear  in  our  next. 

To  our  two  esteetawd  correspondents  from  North- 
ampton, we  are  sorry  that  at  present  we  cannot  say 
any  thing  more,  than  that  we  have  received  their 
letter  of  the  8th  instant,  of  which  we  shall  not  lose 
sight. 

An  "  Adherent  of  Divine  Revelation,"  in  our 
next. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Junr.  has  come  to  hand. 


THE  CRISIS. 


Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  14. 

Shall  the  world  continue  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime— or,  having 


the  means  in  our  possession,  shall  we  now  make 
one  grand  effort  and  remove  these  evils  for  ever 
from  society? 

Is  it  possible,  says  one — is  it  probable,  says  an- 
other— it  never  has  been  done,  and  therefore  never 
can  be,  says  a  staunch  supporter  of  things  as  they 
are  ^  it  is  a  mere  visionary  notion,  and  we  will 
not  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  think  about  it, 
say  the  millions,  who  have  been  taught  to  believe 
and  not  to  think. 

While  men  shall  talk  thus  and  do  nothing,  it 
will  continue  to  appear  to  be  visionary,  and  to  be 
impracticable,  but  to  remove  the  real  causes  of 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime,  is  a  plain,  simple, 
straight-forward,  matter-of-fact  business ;  and, 
whenever  the  subject  shall  be  fairly  and  fully 
examined  by  men  of  business  habits,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  form  extensive  arrangements, 
and  who  possess  powers  of  mind  sufficiendy  com- 
prehensive to  grasp  a  subject  of  this  magnitude,  all 
difficulties  will  vanish  before  them,  and  every  one 
will  be  astonished,  that  that  which  might  have  been 
effected  long  ago,  and  yet  so  important  to  accom- 
plish, should,  after  4he  principles  were  openly 
promulgated,  have  remained  for  so  many  years 
unexecuted,  and  held  in  so  little  estimation  by  the 
public,  who  were  by  the  change  to  be  such  extra- 
ordinary gainers.  It  can  be  accounted  for  only 
on  the  principle,  that  hitherto  prejudices  have  been 
made  the  motives  to  human  action,  instead  of 
reason ;  but  these  prejudices  are  hourly  dissipat- 
ing, and  ere  long,  we  hope  to  see  them  abandoned 
altogether. 

The  first  object  to  be  attained  in  the  present 
state  of  society  is,  to  discover  a  circulating  me- 
dium that  can  be  made  commensurate  with  our 
means  of  producing  wealth.    The  second,  to  intro- 


duce this  medium  into  general  society  for  the 
benefit  of  all  parties,  that  the  industry  of  the 
country  may  have  full  scope — both  these  objects 
may  be  now  easily  accomplished. 

To  forward  these  measures,  a  Public  Meeting 
will  be  held  in  this  Institution  on  Monday  next, 
at  one  o'clock,  to  take  into  consideration  the  best 
mode  of  establishing  National  and  Parochial 
Equitable  Exchange  Banks. 

We  trust  the  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  wholesale  and  retail  traders,  will  discover  how 
deeply  they  are  interested  in  this  subject,  an<l  that 
they  will  come  prepared  to  give  their  best  aid  and 
attention  to  it,  and  to  lend  their  assistance  to  put  , 
it  into  practice  with  the  least  delay.  r 

Those  who  kno#  the  wretched  condition  in  , 
which  many  of  the  most  industrious  and  deserving 
members  ot  society  are  compelled  to  drag  out  a 
miserable  existence,  for  the  want  of  this  easily 
procured  medium  of  exchange,  will  agree  with  us, 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  arousing  the  public 
to  the  immediate  investigation  of  this  most  impor- 
tant snbject. 

EXECUTIONS  AT  THE  OLD  BAILEY. 
During  the  past  week,  Jonathan  Smithies,  aged 
35,  and  Thomas  Reilly,  aged  50,  have  suffered 
death,  before  the  debtor's  door  in  the  Old  Bailey; 
the  latter  for  murder,  and  the  former  for  arson  and 
murder.  We  do  not  impugn  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses— or  the  verdict  of  the  jury— or  the 
charge  of  the  judge,  but — the  present  vicious 
arrangements  of  society,  under  the  necessary  in- 
fluence of  which,  judges,  juries,  witnesses,  and 
criminals,  invariably,  and  of  consequence,  act 
These  vicious  circumstances,  acted  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  these  unfortunate  men,  and  neces- 
sarily produced  the  tragical  results.  We  say 
unfortunate  men,  for  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  they  perpetrated  these  dire  deeds  was 
miserable,  unhinged,  and  horrible ;  and  the  com- 
mission of  the  act,  was  a  measure  to  relieve  the 
mind  from  its  suffering;  and  the  addition  of  ar- 
tificial punishment,  was  (though  unintentional,) 
making  those  already  miserable  more  miserable; 
it  was  in  fact  adding  misery  to  misery.  But  it  is 
asked,  must  not  a  recurrence  of  such  deeds,  be 
prevented  ?  And  how  are  they  to  be  prevented 
tut  by  such  punishment  ?     Will  not  such  public 


examples  deter  others  from  imitation  and  repe- 
tition r  In  such  offences  must  there  not  be  blood 
for  blood?  We  go  the  full  length  of  saying,  that 
such  crimes  must  be  prevented,  but  prevented  in 
whom?  How  do  we  know  who  needs  such  pre- 
ventives? The  party  who  has  committed  the  of- 
fence evidently  does;  but  who  can  point  out 
anotuer  man  in  society,  and  say  tuat  mak 

NEEDS  SUCH  A  PREVENTIVE  AS  A  PUBLIC  EX- 
EC tTION,     TO     DETER     HIM    FROM     COMMITTING 

murder?  Who  can  do  this?  No  one  can. 
The  public  execution  of  a  malefactor  as  a  preven- 
tive to  others  is  a  shot  in  the  dark,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes*  That  those  who  are  executed,  are.* 
effectually  prevented  from  repeating  these  offences 
we  admit.  But  might  they  not  have  been  so  dealt 
with,  as  to  be  restored  to  a  proper  state  of  mind, 
which  would  prevent  the  like  transgression  in  them, 
and  make  them  useful  members  of  society?  We 
think,  that  as  the  commission  of  crime  always 
argue*,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  offence,  insanity  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
mission— all  criminals  should  be  dealt  with  pre- 
cisely as  insane  persons. 

WTien  the  conduct  of  criminals  is  condemned, 
the  person  condemning  their  conduct  judges  them 
by  himself,  and  feeling  firmly  persuaded  that 
he  could  not  have  committed  such  offences,  he 
reprobates  those  who  have  committed  them,  for 
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getting  that  he  and  they  are  two  different  per- 
sons, and  that  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed  aie  different  also.  This  is  a  source  of 
much  error  in  our  decisions  on  the  conduct  of 
others,  that  we  make  ourselves  the  standard  by 
which  that  decision  is  formed ;  this  applies  also 
to  legislators  in  their  legislating  against  crimes — 
their  decision  is  regulated  by  what  they  them- 
selves feel  and  think  with  regard  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  committing  such  crimes ;  this  in- 
variably decides  the  severity  or  leniency  of  the 
laws  which  they  make.  If  we  are  asked  then,  by 
what  standard  are  we  to  judge  of  the  quality  of 
conduct,  we  unhesitatingly  say,  by  the  good  or 
evfl  which  it  does  to  society— and  that  we  are  to 
prevent  or  promote  it,  as  it  requires  and  admits  of 
prevention  and  promotion.  ' 

We  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without 
remarking:,  how  much  more  humane  and  wise  it 
would  be  in  legislators  and  governments,  if,  instead 
of  hanging  men  after  the  commission  of  crime, 
they  would  remove  the  inducements  which  exist 
in  society  to  its  perpetration — if  there  were  no 
temptation  there  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  imme- 
diately incumbent  on  all  governments,  promptly 
to  withdraw  from  amongst  their  respective  sub- 
jects, all  those  bad  circumstances  which  compel  to 
the  commission  of  offences.  With  this  high  and 
paramount  duty  they  are  expressly  charged — & 
fcr  the  removal  of  these  circumstances,  they,  and 
they  only,  are  responsible. 


THE 

ADDRESS 

OF  THE 

FIRST 

BRISTOL  CO OPERATIVE  SOCIETY, 

(latslt  established,) 

To  the  industrious  and  sober-minded  portion 

or  THE 

WORKING  CLASSES. 

"The  little  selfish  passion  destroys  all  around  it, 
sad  in  the  end  its  possessor." 

Fkishds  and  Fellow  Workmen, 

You  are  all  now  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  evils  existing  in  the  political  world,  and 
save  had  some  share  in  the  endeavours  made  to 
extinguish  them  5  you  will  doubtless  go  on  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  perfection.  But  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  dilate  on  politics;  we  have  something  of 
higher  importance  to  your  interests  to  communicate. 
Ndr  is  it  our  wish  to  interfere  with  your  religious 
creeds  or  opinions — these  matters  we  shall  leave  to 
your  individual  cogitations. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  evil  in  the  world, 
which  few  have  sufficiently  considered,  or  reflected 
•pom,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  immense  importance,  and 
destructive  of  the  best  interests,  not  only  of  the 
Working  Glasses,  but  of  Society  altogether ;  for  if 
the  industrious  portion  of  any  community  be  de- 
prived of  say  fair  opportunity  to  exert  their  industry, 
and  of  a  just  and  reasonable  remuneration  for  their 
ingenuity  «nd  labor,  and  are  thereby  constrained  to 
hecone  dependent  for  tlieir  sustenance  on  the  caprice 
of  others,  what  is  to  become  of  the  next  class  who 
derive  their  support  principally  from  them?  The 
sett  grade  must  suffer,  and  the  next  a$rain,  and  so 
«,  until  every  class,  except  those  of  independent 
fortunes,  placemen,  pensioners,  sinecurists,  and  all 
those  who  are  immediately  connected  with  the  state, 
will  eventually  become  poverty-stricken  and  ruined. 

The  formidable  evil  to  which  we  allude  is  Com- 
petition, which  produces  "private  accumulation 
■ad  excessive  inequality  of  wealth."    It  has  arisen 


out  of  the  selfish,  individual  system  of  society. 
You  see  men  of  every  grade  grasping  at  the  ap- 
parently indispensable  commodity — money,  as  the  onlv 
means  of  obtaining  happiness,  and  of  satisfying  then* 
ambition  to  become  great  in  the  world,  although 
they  may  obtain  their  wishes  at  the  expense  of 
thousands  of  the  human  race.  In  the  present  vi- 
tiated state  of  society,  few  men  seek  to  obtain  the 
title  of  philanthropist ;  they  prefer  acting,  like  silly 
schoolboys,  the  part  of  tyrants,  that  they  may  exer- 
cise authority,  humble  and  degrade  their  fellow 
creatures,  and  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming their  slaves  and  vassals. 

Contesting  capitalists  draw  from  labour  immense 
masses  of  wealth,  which  enable  them  to  compete 
with  each  other ;  and,  with  the  product  of  the  poor 
mans  earnings,  to  play  the  game  of  chance !  and  to 
continue  the  game,  they  go  on  diminishing  the 
wages  of  their  labourers';  mechanics,  and  other 
working  men  of  every  description,  that  they  may 
compete  with  more  certain  advantage  with  those 
who  oppose  them,  till  the  earnings  of  the  useful, 
bard-working  classes,  in  numberless  cases,  are 
brought  down  so  low,  that  when  fully  employed, 
they  can  scarcely  exist. 

Under  the  devastating  influence  of  this  accursed 
system,  one  man,  to  obtain  employment,  offers  his 
labour  for  a  smaller  remuneration  than  another,  and 
deprives  him  of  the  opportunity  of  living  by  his 
honest  industry.  The  mechanic  will  work  for  less 
wages  in  the  same  way,  to  supplant  his  fellow 
workman.  The  shopkeeper  avails  himself  of  every 
mean  and  cunning  artifice  to  undersell  his  neigh- 
bour, that  he  may  degrade  and  impoverish  him ; 
whilst  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  he  unconsciously 
lays  the  foundation  for  his  own  ruin.  One  manu- 
facturer, by  stratagem,  competes  with  another,  and 
produces  articles  at  lower  prices;  the  other  will 
not  be  undersold,  and  reduces  the  wages  of  his 
workmen,  invents  machinery  to  supersede  manual 
labour,  and  employs  women  and  children,  at  much 
lower  wages,  as  substitutes  for  men;  he  thus  at 
once,  destroys  numbers  of  men  of  their  only  re- 
source— destroys  all  domestic  comfort,  makes 
cripples  and  slaves  of  children,  and  consigns  them 
all  to  everlasting  ignorance  and  poverty, — the 
fruitful  parents  of  crime.  The  merchant  employs 
his  agent,  to  obtain  the  articles  he  wishes  to  pur- 
chase, at  lower  prices,  if  possible,  than  ever ;  these 
are  frequently  introduced  into  a  foreign  market 
already  glutted  with  the  same  articles,  the  result 
probably  is  that  they  are  sold  at  a  considerable  loss. 
But  in  some  cases  goods  sent  out  under  these  cir- 
cumstances cannot  be  disposed  of  for  more  than 
half  their  value ;  they  are  returned  to  the  merchant, 
totally  unfit  for  sale  in  a  home  market,  and  he,  in 
tliis  case,  finds  himself  minus  all  the  expenses,  and 
unnble'(from  this  source)  to  pay  the  manufacturer. 
Thus  competition  rapidly  lessons  the  demand  for 
labour,  reduces  the  wages  of  those  employed  to  al- 
most nothing,  and  destroys  the  profitable  employ- 
ment which  would  ensue  from  an  extensive  con- 
sumption at  home,  by  depriving  the  industrious 
poor  of  the  ability  to  satisfy  their  natural  wants. 
The  burden  of  this  complicated  evil  falls  with  such 
mischievous  force  upon  the  productive  classes  that 
they  cannot,  with  all  tlieir  industry,  supply  them- 
selves and  their  families  with  decent  apparel,  or 
with  the  other  comforts  (or  even  necessaries)  of  life. 
They,  the  producers  of  abundance  (monstrovs  ano- 
maly !)  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  lingering 
out  their  days  in  miserable  anxiety,  upon  a  starving 
pittance,  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  exist ; 
and,  amidst  all  their  privations  and  sufferings,  as  if 
these  were  not  sufficient,  they  are  most  humanely, 
most  compassionately,  and  most  kindly,  called  the 
swinish  multitude  I 

This  unnatural  system  is  eminently  calculated  to 
produce  distress  and  ruin  to  all  parties,  though  it 
has  been  lauded  to  the  skies,  and  the  men  engaged 
in  it  have  been  called  enterprising !  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  counteracted  by  another  system,  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  mankind ;  and 
by  whom  ?  By  the  producers  themselves,  for  few 
others  will  engage  in  the  task.  We  must  emancipate 
ourselves  and  our  children  from  interminable  slavery, 


by  uniting,  by  co-operating,  and  using  the  small 
means  we  have  at  our  disposal,  in  a  wiser  manner 
than  we  have  hitherto  done.  Let  us  henceforth  as 
sober,  thinking  men,  employ  our  time,  our  talents, 
our  industry,  our  ingenuity,  as  much  as  possible, 
for  the  benefit  of  ourselves,  and  not  suffer  others  to 
speculate  upon  and  squander  our  hard  earnings. 
A  few  persons  of  various  trades,  who  now  address 
you,  determined  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object, 
nave  formed  a  society,  and  intend  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  some  of  their  brethren  in  London,  and  other 
places,  in  establishing  an  <<  Equitable  Labour 
Exchanoe  Bank,"  where  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  society,  as  well  as  those  out  of  it,  by  paving  a 
very  trifling  commission  on  the  goods  sold,  may 
deposit  whatever  article  they  can  make  it  conve- 
nient to  manufacture  and  send,  at  a  price  which 
will  allow  a  fair  compensation  for  labour,  and  re- 
ceive in  exchange  for  labour,  or  the  articles  depo- 
sited Labour  Notes,  which  will  entitle  the  holders 
at  any  time  to  receive  any  other  goods  to  the  same 
amount  whieh  they  may  stand  in  need  of;  thus  se- 
curing to  each  individual  a  just  remuneration  for 
their  labour  and  skill ;  the  society,  at  the  same  time, 
acquiring  a  trifling  profit,  which,  with  small  weekly 
subscriptions  (and  donations  from  those  who  choose 
to  assist  us  in  that  way)  will  form  a  fund,  with 
which -to  purchase  raw  materials,  to  be  manufactured 
into  articles  for  sale  or  exchange,  and  other  useful 
commodities,  and  which  fund  or  stock  is  to  be  in- 
divisible, and  to  go  on  accumulating,  until  we  are 
enabled  (in  conjunction  with  agricultural  pursuits, 
if  thought  advisable)  to  manufacture  and  trade 
upon  a  larger  scale,  and  eventually,  to  rent  or  pur- 
chase land,  upon  which  to  build  our  own  houses, 
and  live  in  community,  where  every  individual, 
contributing  a  moderate  share  of  labour,  industry, 
and  skill,  will  be  equally  entitled  to  enjoy  all  that  is 
necessary,  convenient,  and  desirable  to  make  life 
happy;  and  will  be  delivered  for  ever  from  the 
experience,  and  even  the  fear  of  want — providing, 
at  the  same  time  requisite  attention  and  all  neces- 
sary comforts  for  times  of  sickness  and  old  age, 
and  the  utmost  security  against  the  possibility  of 
becoming  those  miserable,  despicable  creatures, 
which  the  present  haughty  end  insolent  lordlings 
of  the  world,  designate  by  the  degrading  appella- 
tion of  paupers. 

The  immediate  benefits  of  co-operation  will  be 
developed  by  calling  into  action  the  benevolent  and 
social  feelings  of  our  nature,  instead  of  those  which 
are  envious  and  malignant,  and  hostile  to  our 
mutual  interests ;  we  shall  become  as  it  were  "  new 
creatures,"  stimulating  each  other  to  the  exercise  of 
all  that  is  noble,  virtuous,  and  ingenuous.  When- 
ever this  system  is  heartily  embraced,  it  will  give 
new  incitements  to  the  inventive  and  productive 
powers,  create  a  thirst  for  knowledge  of  the  highest 
order,  and  set  in  motion  the  latent  springs  of  genius : 
we  shall  learn  to  act,  not  with  the  sordid  and 
grovelling  view  of  outstripping,  underselling,  and 
ruining  our  neighbour,  but  with  the  manly,  generous, 
and  truly  philanthropic  desire  of  promoting  the 
happiness,  and  establishing  the  independence  of 
each  other,  and  thereby  generate  and  foster  recipro- 
cal kindness. 

In  conclusion,  co-operation  is  intended  to  bring 
society  into  a  natural  and  healthy  state,  by  inducing 
individuals  to  work  for,  and  not  against  each  other. 
Instead  of  depreciating  it  will  enhance  the  value  of 
labour,  and  hasten  the  happy  period  when  every 
member  of  a  well  organized  community  shall  possess, 
in  abundance,  not  merely  the  necessaries,  but  all 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  secure  to 
their  children,  and  children's  children,  the  same 
inestimable  blessing. 

Now,  we  would  ask,  when  such  a  benevolent  and 
comprehensive  system  as  this  shall  prevail,  what 
will  become  of  competition  1  Its  necessity  (if  such 
necessity  now  exists)  will  no  lonjrer  be  found ;  in 
fact,  it  cannot  have  a  being — it  will  be  driven  from 
the  face  of  the  renovated  earth,  no  longer  to  destroy 
the  harmony,  or  disfigure  the  beauty,  of  this  fair 
creation ;  and  then,  the  very  machinery,  designed 
to  supersede  labour  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  the 
existence  of  which  is  now  so  much  deplored,  will 
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come  in  to  our  aid,  and  very  considerably  reduce 
the  amount  of  manual  labour  requisite  to  supply 
our  wants,  giving  us  leisure  to  pursue  nobler  ob- 
jects, and  to  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  intellectual 
pleasures. 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  the  rules  which  we 
have  drawn  up  for  the  government  and  conduct  of 
the  society,  and,  should  you  approve  of  them,  we 
earnestly  request  you  to  co-operate  with  us  in  this 
good  and  glorious  cause.  Remember,  it  is  to  effect 
your  emancipation  and  establish  your  independence  ! 
92,  Old  Market  Street,  Bristol, 
30th  June,  1832. 


LETTER— No.  VI. 


To  Eaw.  Grsy,  Lord  Brougham,  akd 
Viscoukt  Melbourne. 

My  Lords, 

It  is  not  uncommon  with  those  who  are  in- 
capable of  refuting  an  argument,  to  expose  their 
adversaries  to  ridicule  by  the  disingenuous  coarse 
of  misrepresenting  him;  hence  the  opponents  of 
Mr.  Owen  have  charged  him  with  the  preposterous 
attempt  of  endeavouring  to  change  human  nature, 
whereas  his  system  is  built  upon  the  soKd  basis  of 
experience,  which  of  necessity  presumes,  that  the 
course  of  nature  will  continue  such  as  we  have 
"hitherto  found  it*  Co-operators  contend,  that 
mankind  will  remain  essentially  the  same  through- 
out all  ages  but  that  they  are  capable  of  indefinite 
improvement;  how  far  these  positions  are  con- 
sistent with  fact,  I  may  safely  leave  to  your  lord- 
ships' judgment — but,  should  your  sentiments 
concur  with  mine,  what  I  have  stated  will  follow 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  and  proceeds  upon 
the  principle,  that  similar  causes  produce 
similar  effects — that,  in  as  much  as  mankind 
will  no  less  require  to  be  supplied  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  under  the  new,  than  under  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  men  will  be  found  to  work 
hereafter  as  effectually  as  they  do  at  present 

The  force  of  this  argument  is  not  diminished, 
even  on  the  supposition,  that  the  disposition  of 
man  is  naturally  inactive  and  averse  to  labour ; 
but  its  weight  is  much  increased,  if,  as  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  the  contrary  of  mis  position  be 
true.  For  we  find  that  the  majority  of  those 
whose  circumstances  do  not  require  them  to  work, 
seek  employment  either  in  the  pursuit  of  literature 
and  politics,  or  in  the  most  violent  bodily  exercise. 
Some  few  unhappy  individuals  may  indeed  be 
found,  to  whom  it  seems  an  object  of  ambition 
that  others  should  esteem  them  idlers,  and,  even 
their  enemies  must  admit,  that,  to  all  useful  pur- 
poses at  least,  their  conduct  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  their  professions ;  but  if  we  trace  them  to 
their  retirements,  even  these  apparent  exceptions 
will,  in  reality,  confirm  the  general  rate — the 
misery  they  endure,  and  the  strange  manoeuvres 
to  which  they  resort,  with  a  view  of  banishing 
ennui,  are  satisfactory  proofs  that  they  have  adopt- 
ed a  mode  of  life  at  variance  with  the  laws  of 
nature. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  intellectual  attain- 
ments can  be  questioned  by  those  only  who  are 
entirely  ignorant,  and  yet  your  lordships'  cannot 
liave  forgotten  with  what  difficulty  the  majority  of 
boys  at  school  were  formerly  induced  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  learning;  whoever  procured  a 
holiday  for  them,  was  hailed  as  a  general  bene- 


*  See  upon  this  subject  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  of  the  prasent  day ,  called  Essays  upon  Truth, 
Knowledge,  and  Evidence;  and  written  by  the 
author  of  Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publica- 
tion of  Opinions. 


factor.  Thb  feeling  was  also  prevalent  in  the 
days  of  our  forefathers — and  Shakespear  describes 
a  schoolboy  in  language  equally  applicable  to  our 
own  times.  But,  notwithstanding  these  appear- 
ances, we  are  not  warranted  in  concluding,  that 
the  human  mind  is  avexse  to  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge ;  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  mquisitiveness 
of  most  children,  and  the  satisfaction  they  evince 
when  made  acquainted  with  any  freak  information, 
clearly  prove  the  opposite  feet— nay,  so  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  in  every  establishment  there  are 
some  boys  who  are  willing  to  encounter  every 
difficulty  rather  than  not  gratify  a  laudable  pas- 
sion. Wherever  we  find  inconsistency  we  may 
be  sure  there  is  error;  and  subsequent  experi- 
ence has  shown,  that  the  distaste  for  books  is 
to  be  attributed,  not  to  any  defect  in  the  scholar, 
but  to  an  injudicious  method  of  teaching  him ; 
this  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  been  to 
Edinburgh,  and  seen  the  Sessional  school  as  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Wood.  "  In  forming  their  arrange- 
ment," we  are  told,  *  the  directors  regarded  their 
youngest  pupil,  not  as  a  machine,  t  or  an  irra- 
tional animal,  that  must  be  driven,  but  as  an 
intellectual  being  who  may  be  led ;  endowed,  not 
merely  with  sensation  and  memory,  but  with  per- 
ception, judgment,  conscience,  affection,  and  pas- 
sions; capable,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  receiving 
favourable  or  unfavourable  impressions,  of  imbib- 
ing right  or  wrong  sentiments,  of  acquiring  good 
or  bad  habits;  strongly  averse  to  application, 
when  its  object  is  unperceived  or  remote— but,  on 
the  other  hand,  ardently  curious,  and  infinitely 
delighting  in  the  display  of  every  new  attainment 
which  he  makes.0  J  I  have,  myself,  witnessed 
the  fruit  of  these  principles  when  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, and  what  constitutes  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  institution  is,  not  that  the  boys  surpass  in 
knowledge  any  other  children  I  had  ever  heard 
examined,  but  that  the  youngest,  as  well  as  the 
more  advanced,  experienced  pleasure  in  receiving 
instruction ;  and  (as  I  was  informed)  regarded  a 
prohibition  to  attend  lectures,  in  the  light  of  the 
severest  punishment. 

And  why  may  not  agricultural,  as  combined 
with  manufacturing  pursuits,  be  rendered  agreeable  1 
With  regard  to  the  former,  there  is  nothing  for 
which  children,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
country,  evince  a  stronger  propensity,  as  is  evi- 
dent rrom  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  afford  them  a  higher  gratification,  than  by  pre- 
senting them  with  a  wheelbarrow  and  spade; 
nay,  more — so  strongly  do  we  imbibe  from  nature 
this  feeling,  that,  notwithstanding  they  are  for  the 
most  part,  surrounded  by  every  circumstance  that 
is  calculated  to  suppress  it,  many  literary  men, 
men  of  intelligence  and  well  constructed  minds, 
combine  recreation  with  exercise  in  cultivating  a 
garden.  Were  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  this 
subject,  I  might  venture  to  assert,  that  no  occupa- 
tion is  more  profitable,  none  more  instructive,  none 
more  congenial  to  the  natural  disposition  of  man, 
none  which  to  an  enlightened  community  might 
be  rendered  more  pregnant  with  all  that  conduces 
to  real  enjoyment,  than  that  which  could  be  de-' 
rived  from  tilling  the  soil,  preserving  the  crop,  and 


t  In  using  the  term  machine,  in  the  vague  sense 
in  which  it  is  here  applied,  the  learned,  and  trulv 
philosophical  author,  evidently  felt  himself  obliged 
to  enlist  the  prejudices  of  society  on  his  side.  A 
general  rule  alike  applicable  to  animate  and  inani- 
mate nature,  id  laid  down  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his 
3rd  Aphorism.  "  Knowledge  and  human  power 
are  synonimous,  since  the  ignorance  of  the  cause 
frustrates  the  effect ;  for  nature  is  only  subdued  by 
submission,  and  that  which  in  contemplative  philo- 
sophy corresponds  with  the  cause,  iu  practical 
science  becomes  the  rule ." 

t  See  Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School, 
by  John  Ward,  Esq. 


superintending  the  works  of  nature.  And  in  this 
opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  sentiments  of  the 
greatest  moralists  and  most  celebrated  poets. 

Dr.  Franklin's  attachment  to  agriculture  may 
be  collected  from  the  following  passage  taken  from 
one  of  his  essays.  "  There  seems  to  be  but  three 
ways  for  a  nation  to  acquire  weak*.  The  fmtt  m 
by  war,  as  the  Romans  did,  in  plundering  their 
conquewd  neighbours;  this  is  robbery. — The 
second  by  commerce,  which  is  generally  cheating. 
— The  third  by  agriculture,  ||  the  only  honest  way, 
wherein  man  receives  a  real  increase  of  the  seed 
thrown  into  the  ground,  in  a  kind  of  continual 
miracle,  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God  in  bis 
favour,  as  a  reward  for  his  innocent  life,  and 
virtuous  industry."  § 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships*  most  obedient, 

Humble  Servant, 
PHiLANTHROPOS. 
Lsmdon,  10th  July,  1890. 

[Letter  VII.  in.  our  next.] 

|  Agriculture  in  its  extensive  and  philosophical 
sense,  comprehends  also  manufacture.  It  is  ef 
comparatively  little  avail  to  sow  the  seed,  unless 
we  afterwards  manufactured  the  produce,  so  as  tp 
render  it  of  service  to  man. 

§  See  conclusion  of  Essay  on  Positions  to  be 
Examined,  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

Abab  Account  or  Debtor  ano  Caanrroa.T- 
Corporal  punishments  are  unknown  among  the 
Arabs.  Pecuniary  fines  are  awarded,  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  a  man  is 
accused.  Every  offence  has  its  due  ascertained  in 
the  court  of  justice,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of 
those  graduated  fines  are  well  known  to  the  Arabs. 
All  insulting  expressions,  a)l  acts  of  violence,  a 
blow  however  alight,  (and  a  blow  may  differ  in  jts 
degree  of  insult  according  to  the  part  struck,)  aad 
the  infliction  of  a  wound,  from  winch  even  a  single 
drop  of  blood  flows,  all  have  their  respective  fines 
fixed.  The  judge's  sentence  is  sometimes  to  this 
effect : — (Bokhyt  and  Djolan  are  two  Arabs  who 
have  quarrelled  and  fought.) 

Bokhyt  called  Djolan  "  a  dog."    Djolan  returned 
the  insult  by  a  blow  upon    Bokhyt's  arm;   then 
Bokhyt  cat  Djolan's  shoulder  with  a  knife.   Bokhyt 
therefore  owes  to  Djolan— 
For  the  insultiong  expression    .       .    1  sheep 
For  wounding  him  in  the  shoulder     .    3  camels 
Djolan  owes  to  Bokhyt— 
For  the  blow  upon  nis  arm    .       •    .    1  eamel 
Remain  due  to  Djolan,  2  camels  and  1  sheep, 
Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Walsutiryi. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE  NEW  PATENT  BEAVER  HATS. 

THESE  IIATS,  being  manufectured  of  the 
most  choice  Materials  are  more  durable,  light, 
and  lasting  in  their  colour,  than  any  hitherto  in- 
vented ;  they  are  made  water-proof,  by  a  proceas  of 
Stiffening  with  elastic  gums,  before  tney  are  dyed, 
and  will  l>e  found  the  most  elegant  Beaver  Hats  that 
have  ever  been  offered  to  the  Public.  They  are 
sanctioned  by  the  Ring's  Royal  Letters  Patent, 
granted  to  ROBERT  FRANKS  aad  Co.,  Manufrc- 
turers  and  Patentees,  and  Sold  at  Sis.  and  24s.,  at 
140,  Regent-street,  62,  Redcroas-atreet,  tandon ; 
6,  St.  Andrew-street,  Edinburgh;  and  97,  R«e 
Richelieu,  Paris. . 

Printed  for,  and  published  by,  the  Association1  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  *y* 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Instkutism, 
Gray's-lnn  Road,  King's  Cross,  b'ew  Rood.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Strange,  Paternoster-Row;  Bergfr* 
Holywell  Street ;  and  Purkiu,  Wardour  Street  ,*  and 
may  be  bed  of  all  Newsmesu 

William  Dsht,  Printer, 
Institution,  OreyVInn  Road,  King's  Cross. 
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[ONE  PENNY. 


COMPETITION  in  the  COLLIERIES. 
Pit  me»  in  the  north. — The  dissatisfaction 
so  prevalent  above  gronnd,  has  extended  itself  to 
the  regions  beneath.  Between  8  and  9,000  col- 
liers having  struck  for  wages,  emerged  out  of  the 
northern  coal  pits  three  months  since,  and  have 
not  yet  descended  to  their  former  occupation — 
fiMn,  unaccustomed  to  such  employment,  are  now 
inppiying  their  place !  The  pit  men  are  organized 
into  a  union,  and  are  appealing  to  the  political 
unions  of  the  kingdom  for  sanction  and  support. 
What  feuds !  what  heart-burnings  !  what  strifes 
originate  in  the  present  competitive  system  of 
society,  which  sets  man  against  man ;  feuds  and 
(quarrels  which  no  legislation  can  prevent,  no  reli- 
gion allay.  Were  it  pot  for  the  original  inhe- 
rent goodness  of  human  nature,  which  yields  its 
healing  oil,  this  friction  would  set  the  world  on 
fire.  Oh,  that  men  would  cease  to  preach  against 
the  evils  in  society,  and  unite  to  remove  the  cause 
which  produces  them  !  Clergymen  may  declaim 
against  strife,  until  age  bleaches  their  locks  as 
white  as  their  surplices,  without  effecting  any 
4munuijon  of  the/  evil.  Let  them  unite  with  us 
in  removing  the  cause  of  evil,  which  is  competi- 
tion, and  substituting  community,  the  source  of 
all  good.  They  have  tried  their  remedy  and  it 
hat  foiled  ;  all  we  ask  is,  that  they  will  assist  us 
in  frying  ours — we  shall  feel  perfectly  content 
with  a  tenth  part  of  the  time,  and  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  money,  which  they  have  occupied  and 
upended  in  the  test. 


PEACE  AND  GOOD  WILL 

AMONGST 

IRISH  CHRISTIANS. 

FmoM  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail  of  the  7th  inst., 
we  detach  the  following  paragraph  ;  which  shows 
how  high  religious  party  feeling  is  now  running, 
between  his  Majesty  s  subjects  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  those  of  the  Protestant  per- 
sua&ion,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  unfortunate,  be- 
nighted, and  superstitious  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
Other  tides  have  their  ebb,  but  that  of  religious 
party  feeling  has  none — it  seems  not  only  always 
nigh  water,  but  always  hot  water. 

M  8treet  lists  are  making  out  of  butchers,  bakers, 
anoers,  and  hnxters  with  whom  the  Protestants  of 
the  metropolis  deal  in  self-defence  ;  that  these  lists 
ire  nearly  completed,  and  that  they  will  be  pub- 
Kshad  as  advertisements  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing papers,  a  fund  having  been  created  to  defray 
lb*  expences." 

With  what  an  unsparing  hand  has  religious 
ffupersUcn  sown  the  seeds  of  strife  between  man 


and  man  I  Who  would  believe  that  a  vast  expen- 
diture af  agency,  property,  time,  talents,  interest, 
&  influence,  were  dairy  employed  to  support  such 
a  system  of  contention,  and  such  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion I  Weak  and  imbecile,  the  deluded  devotee, 
cringingly  kisses  the  scourge  which  smites  him — 
and,  in  the  reveries  of  his  disordered  brains, 
dreams  that  he  is  most  acceptable  to  the  creator, 
when  he  is  most  injurious  to  the  creature ;  and, 
that  the  more  of  hell  he  makes  in  this  world,  the 
more  of  heaven  he  shall  enjoy  in  the  next.  And 
to  the  objection,  that  it  is  not  religion  which  is 
tlie  cause  of  these  evils,  but  its  corruption,  it  may 
be  fearlessly  asked,  for  the  question  cannot  be 
answered, — "how  comes  H  to  pass,  that  religion, 
which  should  cure  all  other  corruptions,  has  itself 
become  corrupt  V7 


MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  AT  OUR 
INSTITUTION. 

A  Missionary  Society  has  just  been  formed  at 
our  Institution,  to  assist  Mr.  Owen  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  principles.  One  hundred  and 
thirteen  members  constitute  the  Society.  Sub- 
scriptions are  one  penny  and  upwards  per  week. 
It  has  six  Preachers ;  three  thousand  tiacts  have 
been  presented  to  it,  and  it  is  now  forming  a 
fund  to  send  out  Missionaries. 


SPEECH  MAKING 

AT  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

One  of  the  numerous  and  fatal  symptoms  of  the 
long  and  deeply  seated  malady  of  the  present 
system  of  society,  whose  restlessness  is  ominous 
of  its  approaching  dissolution,  is  the  incurable 
itching  which  has  so  generally  seized,  and  which 
so  severely  afflicts  many  worthy  persons  for  making 
speeches  at  public  meetings.  While  we  cannot 
uncover  those  deeply  buried  springs  of  action, 
the  motives  of  these  afflicted  persons,  we  must  be 
silent  on  that  subject,  and  hope  for  the  best ;  but 
we  may  be  perfectly  competent  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  their  capabilities  for  the  task  which  they  have 
gratuitously  undertaken .  Their  correct  information 
and  understanding  of  the  topic  upon  which  they 
often  very  boldly,  lengthily,  and  oppressively,  ex- 
patiate, is  the  first  item  to  which  an  enlightened 
mind  naturally  turns.  Without  this  essential 
qualification,  all  mere  fluency  of  speech  is  empty, 
vapouring,  and  idle  talk.    And  yet  how  many 


speakers  are  there  who  appear  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment in  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting,  to  speak  on 
almost  any  subject  which  may  be  agitated,  no 
matter  how  great  its  magnitude,  how  numerous  its 
difficulties,— -4he  variety  of  conflicting  opinions 
with  which  it  is  encompassed,  or  the  diversity  of 
interests  which  a  public  decision  upon  it  must 
vitally  and  permanently  affect  1  They  come 
into  a  public  assembly  where,  in  a  number  of  suc- 
cessive resolutions,  a  variety  of  subjects  must  of 
necessity  be  introduced  and  touched ;  upon  any 
one  of  these,  no  matter  how  foreign  to  their  daily 
pursuits,  their  habits  of  thinking,  powers  of  mind, 
or  extent  of  information,  they  at  once,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  imaginary  resources,  and  the 
inspiration  of  their  fancied  capacities,  unhesita- 
tingly proceed  mercilessly  to  inflict  on  the  suffering 
patience  of  a  wearied  audience,  a  long  and  wind- 
ing harangue;  in  which,  violence  of  manner  is  a 
substitute  for  vigour  of  mind — animal  heat  for 
intellectual  fire,  fluency  of  expression  for  plenitude 
of  information, — abuse  for  severity, — and  dogma- 
tical assertions,  for  argumentative  conclusions. 
They  seem  to  have  set  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
confidence,  like  the  cholera,  is  contagious ;  and 
that  the  more  positive  they  are  the  more  effectu- 
ally will  they  convince  their  audience.  These 
speakers  frequently  drink  cold  water  during  their 
fervid  orations,  out  of  glasses  previously  filled 
for  their  anticipated  and  pressing  animal  neces- 
sities. It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  these 
prompt  orators  should  frequently  stray  from  the 
subject,  out  of  which  a  wise  and  enlightened 
speaker  would  weave  in  the  loom  of  his  under, 
standing  a  whole  piece  of  valuable  instruction ; 
whereas  these  speakers  introduce  a  piece  of  one 
subject,  and  a  piece  of  another ;  a  fragment  of 
one  topic,  and  a  shred  of  another ;  and  thus  a 
piece  of  coarse  patch-work  of  many  colours,  is 
the  mangled  production  of  their  uncommiserated 
toils.  Ajod  it  any  reporter  had  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry to  report  verbatim  one  of  these  speeclies, 
and  any  reader  had  the  patience  to  enter  into  its 
chequered  details,  how  often  would  he  wonder  by 
what  possible  obliquity  of  understanding,  the 
speaker  could  have  discovered  the  remotest  bearing 
of  some  of  the  introduced  and  diversified  topics, 
upon  the  subject  in  hand !  Such  is  the  absolute 
want  of  connection  in  many  of  these  speeches, 
that  if  you  were  to  takeparts  out,  no  chasm  would 
be  made  1  neither  would  the  slightest  defect  be 
perceived.  A  subject  which  lays,  (as  the  expres- 
sion is)  in  a  nutshell,  and  upon  which,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  said  for  the  purposes  of  practice 
and  business, — and  these  are  the  only  legitimate 
ends  of  all  speaking,— ten  minutes  would  suffi' 
they  will  spm  out  to  the  tedious  length  of 
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hour;  leaving  the  real  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject after  all,  very  frequently  untouched,  and  con- 
sequently unexplained.  But  little  instruction  is 
to  oe  gathered  from  these  speakers,  except,  that, 
without  intending  it,  they  teach  us  how  igno- 
rant they  are — how  strong  are  their  prejudices 
— how  great  their  presumption — how  numerous 
their  errors — how  wretched  the  system  in  which 
they  have  been  trained — and  what  novices  they 
are  in  the  art  of  persuasion ! 

.Their  intentions  no  doubt  are  good,  and  their 
burdens  great;  and  we  sincerely  wish,  and  are 
anxiously  striving  for  the  removal  of  these  bur- 
dens ;  but  we  think  it  would  be  much  more  bene- 
ficial for  many  of  these  orators,  their  wives  and 
children,  their  friends,  acquaintances,  and  society 
at  large,  if  instead  of  aspiring  to  be  public 
speakers,  who  require  so  much  education,  study, 
and  time,  they  would  be  contented  to  be  prac- 
tically and  privately  useful,  in  the  daily  and 
hourly  application  of  such  principles  as  they  un- 
derstand, for  want  of  which  practical  application 
many  orators  are  mere  cyphers  in  the  great  sum  of 
human  benevolence. 

Our  warmest  wishes  for  their  welfare  induce  us 
to  tender  them  this  advice,  apart  from  our  own 
feeling  in  the  matter ;  for  after  all,  while  these 
speakers  are  copiously  declaiming  against  taxes, 
a  subject  which  they  no  doubt  heavily  feel,  and  to 
which  they  necessarily  gravitate  in  all  their  effu- 
sions—a  constant  resource  whenever  they  are  in 
need — they  are  imposing  a  very  grievous  tax  upon 
the  public ;  not  a  tax  on  light,  or  property ;  or 
articles  of  food  or  raiment;  not  a  tax  upon  know- 
ledge, of  .which  the  public  has  little ;  but  a  tax 
upon  patience,  of  which  it  has  less. 

With  no  method  in  their  addresses,  little  cor- 
rect information,  great  volubility,  unbounded  con- 
fidence and  love  of  debate,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  these  speeches  to  which  we  allude, 
should  sometimes  be  forced  on  an  unwilling  au- 
dience, and  prove  very  successful  in  creating 
worthless  discussion  and  endless  wrangling,  that 
occupies  precious  time,  exhausts  patience,  ob- 
structs business,  and  confuses  and  disunites 
their  hearers. 

These  speeches  necessarily  arise  out  of  the  pre- 
sent artificial  and  vile  arrangements  of  that  circle 
of  society  in  which  their  well-meaning  authors 
have  been  nurtured  and  formed.  They  are  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  every  other  matter  con- 
nected with,  belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  these 
individuals.  Never  will  there  oe  a  lack  or  a  fear 
of  a  lack,  of  diversified  and  suitable  subjects  for 
speech-making  as  long  as  the  present  system  of 
society  survives.  In  its  death  there  will  be  an 
end  everlastingly  put  to  the  trade,  since  truth 
alone,  which  will  then  be  universally  seen  in  its 
clearness,  singleness,  simplicity,  and  uncbange- 
ableness,  would,  if  they  were  in  existence,  and  de- 
pendant on  speechifying,  absolutely  starve  the 
whole  oratorical  profession  to  death. 
Institution,  Grays-Inn-road, 
July  17,  18*32. 


TRUE  BENEVOLENCE. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 
Sxk, — If  ever  human  beings  were  made  com- 
pletely conscious  of  the  true  dignity  of  their  nature, 
it  er*r  thev  felt  the  ennobling  influence  which  the 
principle*  "that  you  advocate  can  have  upon  the 
human  heart,  it  muathure  been  those  who  attended 
your  Institution  this  morning.   By  them  my  allusion 
to  thn  circumstance  which  occured  there  will  be 
immediately  anticipated.      Could    they  behold   a 
gentleman,  who  in  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
progress  of  our  opinions  in  some  agricultural  dis- 
tricts he  had  visited,  and  in  attempting  to  ktate  (as 
-e,)  what  he  felt  upon  Contemplating  that 


the  teeming  crops  of  the  bounties  of  Nature  which 
he  there  saw  around  him,    were,    through  error, 
destined  to  be  so  scantily  distributed  among  the  mass 
of  his  fellow  creatures,  was  so  overpowered  by  the 
immediate  impulses  of  pity  and  benevolence  as  to 
burst  into  tears,  and  be  unable  to  proceed  with  his 
observations. — Could  they,    I   ask,    witness   this, 
without  involuntarily  sympathising  with  the  feeling 
which  elicited  so  delightful  a  manifestation  of  per- 
fect benevolence  1    As  for  myself,  however  unused 
to  the  melting  mood,  I  could  not,  in  this  instance 
by  any  effort  keep  my  eyes  from  filline  with  tears ; 
and  as  they  trickled  down  my  face,  I  felt  my  heart 
expand  with  the  consciousness  of  their  wort^i,  and 
the  firm  conviction  which  they  gave  me  of  the 
perfectability  of  man,  amply  compensated  for  the 
sorrow  which  accompanied  them,  that  that  perfect- 
ability  which  all  perfect  wisdom  has  decreed  to  be 
progressive  with  knowledge,  should  be  so  opposed 
and  retarded  by  ignorance.    Here  Sir,  is  a  subject 
for  those  who  hold  the  opinion  of  man's  natural  de- 
pravity, and  that  religion  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
check  that  depravity,    we,    professing  your  prin- 
ciples— who  follow  no  religion — who  worship  no 
imaginary  God,  nor  fear  any  imaginary  devil — we, 
who  confine  our  views  to  this  world  because  our 
reason  tells  us  that  with  our   present  means    of 
knowledge,  we  can  know  nothing  of  any  other ;  and 
who  rely  with  confidence  on  the  nope  that  the  Great 
First  Cause  of  Nature,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
make  us  fitted  for  the  issue  of  death,  as  he  has 
made  us  fitted  for  the  result  of  life — we  who  are 
called  Atheists,  and  Infidels,  and  every  thing  that 
is  bad — we  boast  of  being   disciples— -(and  I  saw 
many  of  them  this  morning,) — who  can  shed  tears 
of  pity  for  the  misery  which  error  has  brought  upon 
then*  fellow  creatures,   and  which  ignorance  has 
suffered  to  remain  so  long.    Can  any  of  the  re- 
ligious creeds  now  in  the  world  create  a  better 
feeling,  nay,   can  they  ereate  So  good  a  one  as  is 
here  exemplified  in  those  whose  God  is  Nature — 
whose   Heft  is  the  effects  of  vice  on  earth,   and 
whose   Heaven  is  the    terrestrial   paradise  which 
Truth  is  competent  to  establish  T    Ask  any  of  the 
religious  sects  whether  they  do  not  desire  to  see 
mankind  virtuous  and  happv — they  would  shudder 
at  the  supposition  that  they  had  any  other  object  in 
view  in  promulgating  their  different  creeds — we 
too,  without  religion  have  the  same  desire;  and 
must  they  not  then  admit  that  human  nature  is  really 
good  without  religion,  and  that  no  religion  is  wanted 
to  better  it?     It  is  this  belief  in  the  goodness  of 
human  nature  which  gives   your  followers  those 
cheering  hopes  which  is  the  rock  that  Young  was 
looking  for,  when  he  said,  in  his  "  Night  Thoughts." 

"  In  this  rapid  tide  of  human  ruin, 

Is  there  no  rock  on  which  man's  tossing  thought 
Can  rest  from  terror,  dare  his  fate  survey, 
And  boldly  think  it  something  to  be  born  V 


It  is  these  hopes  alone  which  open  the  prospect  of 
real  happiness  to  the  human  mind,  and,  from  ex- 
perience, for  I  once  belonged  to  the  old  world,  I 
fearlessly  assert,  that  no  other  principles  can  give 
these  hopes,  so  much  indeed  do  I  value  these-  hopes, 
that  were  it  possible  I  could  exchange  them  for  all 
the  wealth  in  the  world,  I  would  refuse  to  do  it. 

To  our  opponents  I  would  say,  do  not  judge  us 
too  hastily- — hesitate  before  you  pronounce  a  pre- 
mature judgment  against  us,  for  we  are  but  follow- 
ing the  example  of  mat  pious  individual  of  antiquity 
whom  superstition  and  priestcraft  has  called  divine, 
who,  as  the  Scripture  tells  us,  "  went  about  doing 
good." 

In  conclusion,  Sir,  I  beg  to  reiterate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  worthy  man  to  whom  this  letter  prin- 
cipally alludes,  who  observed  that  it  now  became 
the  duty  of  all  your  followers  to  speak  the  Truth 
boldly ;  and,  aliow  me  to  add,  that  in  so  doing  we 
are  acting  charitably  towards    the  whole  of   the 
human  race,  whereas  bv  supineness  we  are  but  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  human  improvement. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obliged  and  humble  follower, 
Sunday  Neon,  N- 

\5thJuly.  1832. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Concordia"  and  "Tom  Jones,"  are  in  our 
hands. 

Our  late  public  meeting  and  matters  connected 
immediately  with  it,  necessarily  occupies  much  of 
our  paper,  and  also  of  a  supplement,  that  we  cannot 
this  week  insert,  as  we  promised  and  intended,  and 
which  is  all  in  type,  the  valuable  communications  of 
"  Jacob  Dixon'*  and  "  An  Adherent  of  Divine  Re- 
velation." 

Several  of  our  articles  are  also  laid  aside  for  th* 
present. 

We  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  *'  J  unitarians." 

Mr.  Sturges's  Letter  is  received. 

THE  CRISIS. 

Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes, 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  21. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  public  atten- 
tion should  be  instantly  directed  to  the  new  met-* 
sures  which  we  are  about  to  adopt  for  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  the  daily  increasing  distresses  of 
the  Industrious  Classes  throughout  this  extrava- 
gantly rich  and  wretchedly  poor  country. 

We  allude  to  the  general  introduction  of  tbt 
Equitable  Exchange  Banks,  and  the  free  circu- 
lating  medium  which  they  will  afford  to  society, 
commensurate  at  all  times  with  its  real  wealth 
and  wants. 

But  the  advantages  to  be  thus  derived  are  too 
enormous  to  belong  to  any  individuals  for  their 
own  gain  and  accumulation ;  the  public  already 
suffers  deeply  from  the  gains  of  overgrown  capi- 
talists who  produce  nothing,  who  are  of  no  bene- 
fit, but  a  serious  grievance  to  the  body  politic. 
It  is  indeed  full  time  that  these  insane  proceedings 
should  now  terminate,  for  the  safety  of  the  public, 
and  of  these  overgrown  capitalists  themselves 
whose  imaginary  property  might  otherwise  be 
swept  away  in  an  hour. 

To  introduce  this  great  and  glorious  change  in 
the  mercantile  affairs  of  men,  we  must  open  their 
eyes  to  the  actual  condition  in  which  they  are  to- 
day, and  in  which  their  ancestors  were  kept, 
through  ignorance,  for  unknown  centuries  past. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  as  a  preliminary,  now 
to  state  the  actual  condition  of  society;  that  the 
means  may  be  discovered  to  break  at  once  the 
spell  of  ignorance  by  which  all  ranks  and  classes 
appear  to  be  encompassed,  and,  by  an  infatuation, 
of  a  character  most  difficult  to  define.  Truly 
may  it  be  said,  that  either  man  or  society  has 
always  been  irrational ;  for  the  interest,  or,  which' 
is  the  same,  the  happiness  of  all  require — 

First,  That  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  the  best  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
training.  The  means  exist  to  give  this  training 
most  easily  to  all,  but  it  is  not  given  to  any.  Thm 
all  will  admit  must  be  irrational. 

Second,  That  no  one  should  experience  tha> 
evils  of  actual  poverty,  or  be  permitted  to  know 
the  fear  of  poverty.    The  great  majority  of  man- 
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kind  are  subject  to  the  one  or  both  of  these  evils 
— the  means  exist  to  remove  both  immediately 
and  effectually  from  the  whole  of  society.  These 
means  are  applied,  not  to  produce,  but  to  prevent 
the  production  of  wealth.  This  all  will  admit 
'  must  be  irrational. 

Third,  That  all  should  cordially  unite  in  pro- 
moting the  interest  or  happiness  of  each.  This 
mode  of  conduct  could  be  easily  implanted  in 
every  one — all  existing  arrangements  nave  been 
made  to  prevent  this  union  of  interests,  and  appa- 
rently with  a  view  to  keep  man,  if  it  be  practi- 
cable, separate  from  man  for  ever.  This  all  must 
admit  is  irrational. 

Fourth,  That  each  individual  should  have  real 
charity,  and  kindness,  carefully  cultivated  within 
him  from  infancy,  for  all  of  human  kind.  There 
are  obvious  means  by  which  both  may  be  most 
certainly  effected — these  means  are  never  brought 
into  action,  but  the  most  effectual  measures  are 
daily  and  hourly  applied  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
those  thoughts  ana  feelings,  from  which  alone 
sincere  charity  and  pure  affection  can  ever  arise, 
and  to  instil  others  that  must  produce  evil  pas- 
sions of  the  worst  description.  This  all  wilt  ad- 
mit must  be  irrational. 

Fifth,  That  the  best  character  only  that  the 
original  constitution  of  each  child  can  receive 
should  be  given  to  every  one — all  except  mal- 
formed organizations  are  capable  of  being  made 
to  acquire  a  good  and  most  useful  character— the 
utmost  pains  are  taken,  and  an  enormous  expense 
is  incurred  to  insure  the  most  defective  and  infe- 
rior character  to  every  child  which  nature  submits 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  society.  This  all 
mill  admit  must  be  irrational. 

Sixth,  That  justice  in  the  most  simple  form,  at 
the  least  expense,  and  in  the  shortest  time,  should 
be  awarded  to  every  one — this  could  be  easily 
effected  in  a  plain  and  obvious  manner  to  the 
great  advantage  of  every  member  of  society. 
This  is  not  ever  thought  oT;  but  on  the  contrary 
— the  most  cruel,  unjust,  oppressive,  and  futile 
arrangements  have  been  introduced,  not  to  obtain 
protection  for  the  weak  against  the  strong,  but  to 
hold  out  every  inducement  and  give  every  facility 
to  the  strong  and  fraudulent  to  oppress  the  weak 
and  unwary.  This  all  will  admit  must  be  irra- 
tional. 

Seventh,  That  the  capital,  skill,  and  industry  of 
all  should  be  applied  in  the  best  manner  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount  of  the  most  valuable 
wealth,  to  preserve  it  after  it  has  been  produced, 
and  to  distribute  it  the  most  advantageously  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  society.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  straight-forward  practical  mea- 
sure easily  to  be  understood  and  acted  upon  by 
all — but  the  most  complicated  arrangements  exist 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  the  most  valuable 
wealth,  to  render  the  scanty  supply  of  inferior 
wealth  produced  difficult  to  preserve,  and  to  put 
formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  just  or 
beneficial  distribution.  This  is  surely  most  irra- 
tional. 

Eighth,  That  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
prevent  disease  and  secure  good  health  to  all 
members  of  society.  These  measures  may  be 
most  easily  carried  into  execution  throughout  all  the 
arrangements  of  a  society  well-constituted — now 
all  the  business  of  this  country,  and  especially  in 
the  late  improvements,  as  they  are  called,  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  as  well  as  the  effects  pro- 
duced from  an  over-anxious  state  of  mind  arising 
from  general  pecuniary  embarrassment,  tend  ma- 
terially to  generate  disease  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  yet  those  who  have  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  health  of  the  community,  have  a 
direct  interest  to  keep  it  in  the  most  unhealthy 
condition.     All  this  is  surely  most  irrational. 


Were  we  to  proceed  systematically  through 
this  development  we  should  be  compelled  to  oc- 
cupy many  numbers  of  our  paper,  but  we  must 
for  the  present  desist,  and  close  with  one  of  the 
most  immediate  interest  to  all  parties,  as  we  may 
derive  from  it  the  shortest  remedy  for  some  of  the 
most  pressing  evils  produced  by  the  irrational 
system  in  which  all  seem  confounded  and  as- 
tonished. 

Ninth,  That  a  circulating  medium  of  exchange 
should  exist,  to  be  obtained  as  easily  as  the  wealth 
which  it  represents  can  be  produced  and  brought 
to  market — that  there  may  be  no  limit  to  industry, 
or  the  creation  of  useful  and  desirable  wealth — 
and  that  an  end  may  be  put  to  poverty  and  the 
fear  of  poverty  for  ever.  Such  a  circulating  me- 
dium may  be  most  easily  obtained,  without  injury 
to  any  class  or  individuals  when  proper  arrange- 
ments shall  be  made  for  their  relief.  A  fictitious, 
inconsistent,  and  most  absurd  medium,  is  now 
deemed  the  only  sound  and  healthy  one,  that  can 
be  used,  when  it  is  almost  the  worst  under  existing 
circumstances  thatj  the  world  could  adopt.  This 
all  will  admit  must  be  irrational. 

Now  to  put  a  stop  to  this  gross  irrationality 
in  the  affairs  of  human  life,  causing  so  much  daily 
and  hourly  unnecessary  misery — a  Public  Meet- 
ing was  held  on  Monday  last  in  the  Institution  of 
the  Industrious  Classes  to  open  this  subject  more 
particularly  to  the  British  public.  That  the 
Meeting,  which  after  some  delay,  occasioned  by 
the  eternal  talkers  of  a  jargon  called  politics, 
which  is  always  full  of  fury  and  violence,  but  ever 
amounting  to  nothing,  but  words  without  any 
substantive  meeting,  though  often  well  intended 
by  those  who  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
there  must  be  some  rationality  in  their  proceed- 
ings, the  resolutions,  stated  in  Mr,  Owen's  speech , 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  make  our  readers 
understand  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  what  we 
have  in  view,  that  the  industrious  classes,  first,  as 
they  are  the  more  immediate  sufferers,  and  after- 
wards all  classes,  may  be  relieved  from  the  irra- 
tjpnal  thraldom  of  metal  money,  and  the  fear  of 
ever  again  wanting  to  resort  to  it  to  obtain  real 
wealth. 

As  soon  as  men  can  be  made  to  escape  one  of 
the  gross  irrationalities  m  which  all,  rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  unlearned,  whether  called  wise  or 
foolish,  are  now  involved  and  overwhelmed;  it 
will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  powers  now 
possessed  by  society,  if  rightly  used,  are  greatly 
more  than  can  be  required  to  saturate  all  countries 
with  the  most  valuable  wealth,  and  that  plain 
common  sense  and  moral  courage  are  alone 
wanting  to  give  the  proper  direction  to  these 
powers.  We  will  now  try  whether  we  cannot  aid 
human  nature  to  overcome  and  remove  those 
causes  which  hate  hitherto  kept  man  in  all  coun- 
tries in  the  grossly*  irrational  state  in  which  he 
now  exists.  The  industrious  governed,  talking  all 
manner  of  absurdities,  and  age  after  age  per- 
forming all  manner  of  follies  at  the  bidding  of 
their  rulers;  the  governors,  even  now  forming  ex- 
tensive arrangements  to  be  carried  into  execution 
by  those  governed,  to  maintain  tlie  one  and  the 
other  under  the  worst  combination  of  irrational 
circumstances  that  could  well  be  devised,  and 
most  assuredly  leading  to  a  long  and  sanguinary 
destruction  of  botli — while  to  the  ultimate  result, 
no  one  can  look  with  any  satisfaction  or  confi- 
dence. To  stop  this  career  of  human  folly  we  are 
about  to  render  the  sinews  of  war  and  of  immo- 
rality no  longer  available  by  these  irrational  par- 
ties for  their  cruel  purposes. 

The  intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Indus- 
trious classes,  who  can  now,  by  their  industry, 
properly  applied,  so  easily  create  a  superfluity  of 


wealth,  will  no  longer  sell  their  labour,  their  lhVs- 
blood,  for  metals  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  iron. 
Nol  they  will  exchange  it  only  for  wealth  of 
equal  value,  and  with  those  only  who  are  the 
rightful  owners  of  such  wealth — with  those  who 
have  produced  it,  or  who  have  a  just  right  to  it  by 
valuable  services  performed  in  some  way  or  other 
for  the  public. 

This  class,  if  there  be  any  wisdom  in  man,  will 
!no  longer  be  the  irrational  slaves  of  metals,  which 
they  can  neither  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  beneficially 
•use  for  their  most  necessary  and  valuable  pur- 
poses. No  1  if  they  have  but  one  grain  of  com- 
mon sense,  they  will  now  make  a  stand  for  them- 
selves, their  children,  and  indeed,  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  every  class  in  society,  and  reject  alto- 
gether, except  while  forced  by  law,  as  long  as 
such  irrational  laws  cin  continue,  to  trade  with 
those  who  deal  in  such  false,  cruel,  oppressive, 
and  worse  than  useless  money — in  a  circulating 
medium  that  is  of  no  earthly  value,  but  to  deceive 
all  mankind  to  their  injury.  It  has  been  indeed, 
and  is  now,  wherever  used,  the  root  of  all  evil* 

But  for  the  infatuation  of  not  making  real ' 
wealth  to  furnish  at  all  times  its  own  representa- 
tion to  effect  its  exchange,  poverty,  with  ordinary 
industry  properly  directed,  after  the  improvements 
made  in  mechanic  contrivances  and  chemical 
discoveries  to  aid  and  abridge  labour,  could  never 
exist  together. 

We  now  say  to  all  the  industrious  classes,  ex- 
change your  labour  for  equal  value  of  labour' 
through  the  medium  of  Time  Notes  of  Equitable 
Banks  of  Exchange,  and  you  will  be  at  once 
emancipated  from  poverty,  and  shortly  from  all ; 
manner  of  oppression,  and  from  sin  and  wretched- 
ness— never  mind  what  ignorantly  interested  per- 
sons may  say  to  you ;  persevere,  and  all  will  soon 
be  right  throughout  society. 

That  which  is  now  wanted  is  a  rational  ami 
therefore  beneficial  compromise  between  you,  the 
producers  of  real  wealth  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
non-producers  and  the  governors  of  society  on  the . 
other  part.  This  is  the  time  to  make  it  most  ad- 
vantageously for  all  parties  concerned,  and  as  the 
real  power  to  command  terms  must  be  ere  long  in% 
your  hands,  we  strongly  recommend  you  to  adopt* 
the  full  measure  of  charity  and  kindness  in  all 
your  negotiations  upon  these  subjects,  which  for  a 
time,  must  be  most  trying  to  all  tho^e  who  now 
consider  themselves  your  opponents.  They  have 
been  your  masters,  and  have  acquired  all  the  feel- 
ings which  that  situation  naturally  creates  in  men 
trained  from  their  infancy  to  be  irrational.  You 
know  not  how  we  should  rejoice  to  see  you  ac 
quire  sufficient  rationality  to  conduct  this  change 
in  such  a  manner,  and  you  will  have  the  power  to 
do  it,  that  not  one  of  your  fellow-creatures  shall 
suffer  by  it  in  mind,  body,  or  estate.  This  feeling , 
was  the  first  that  occurred  when  we  clearly  per- 
ceived the  glorious  truths,  through  the  knowledge 
of  which  the  great  change  in  human  affairs,  from  • 
ignorance  and  irrationality,  to  knowledge  and  ra- 
tionality, could  be  effected  ;  and  we  have  but  one 
object  of  personal  ambition,  all  others  weigh  not  a 
feather  with  us,  and  it  is,  that  this  ntw  birth  to  the 
human  race — this  magnificent  change  from  trrvr 
and  misery  to  truth  and  happiness,  may  be  now 
accomplished  without  producing,  if  it  be  possible, 
to  any  one,  even  temporary  evil.  Time  and 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  enticing 
subject  further  in  this  number,  but  we  shall  cf 
course  refer  to  it  again  and  again  until  the  pro- 
ducers and  non-producers  of  human  good  shall 
discover  their  new  positions  in  society,  and  shall 
be  prepared  to  make  a  compromise  of  their  pre- 
sent little  futile  interests  that  both  may  obtain 
another  and  a  better,  even  one  that  shall  enabie 
them  to  enter  without  contest  of  any  kind  into, 
y   '  O 
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by  comparison  with  the  present  mode  of  human 
existence,  a  terrestrial  paradise. 

It  will  be  presently  ascertained  by  the  aid  of 
this  new  circulating  medium,  whether  the  world 
has  been  irrational,  or  *we  have  been  wild  vi- 
sionary, or  mad. 

%•  Extractsrdstive  to  the  principleson  which  these 
Banks  and  Medium  of  Exchange  are  founded, 
are  given  in  the  Supplementary  Number. 


PERSECUTION 

or  m 

SAINT    8IMONIANS. 

lWt  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated 
Paris,  July  15,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Morn- 
og  Chronicle  of  Tuesday  last.  The  correspon- 
dent of  the  paper  attaches  the  signature  O.  P.  Q. 
to  his  valuable  and  diversified  communication. 

"  The  French  government  follow  them  (St.  Simo- 
mafu)  from  house  to  house — from  hiding  place  to  hid- 
ing place — to  interrupt  their  religious  services  &  pre- 
vent the  propagation  of  their  doctrines ;  they  have 
crushed  their  journal  by  the  demand  for  stamp 
dutiea,  and  now  hold  them  up  as  public  cheats  who 
wish  to  advise  wealthy  people  to  join  their  body,  in 
order  that  they  might  fleece  them. 

When  will  governments  be  contented  with  the 
wholesome  and  orthodox  doctrine  that  persecution 
is  not  only  unjust  in  principle  but  erroneous  in 
policy  ?  Persecution  frequently  gives  importance 
to  insignificance,  publicity  to  obscurity,  interest 
to  unconcern,  and  sometimes  the  powers  of  the 
most  active  poison  to  the  very  dregs  of  stupidity. 
The  sufferings  of  the  persecuted  are  their  armour, 
and  their  weakness  is  their  strength.  The  fires 
which  a  cruel  superstition  has  enkindled  to  con- 
sume her  hunted  and  injured  victims,  have  darted 
li;ht  into  understandings  impervious  to  every 
other  illumination,  and  the  blood  which  she  has 
»o  copiously  shed,  so  far  from  arresting  the  propa- 
gation of  opinion,  has  accelerated  it — blood  is 
manure — it  has  fertilized  the  soil  on  which  it  was 
sfced,  made  the  plants  more  numerous  and  the 
fruit  more  abounding.  Persecution  lingers  in  the 
bosoms  of  mmy  individuals  in  this  country,  whose 
spirit  is  restrained  only  by  law.  There  are  other 
inquisitions  in  the  world  beside  that  of  Spain,  and 
other  persecutors  beside  Roman  Catholics;  in 
many  families  in  England  are  they  to  be  found, 
and  the.  candid  declaration  of  heterodox  opinions 
within  their  arbitrary  and  orthodox  precincts  is 
highly  dangerous.  Where  servants  lose  their 
places,  tradesmen  their  business,  or  assistants  their 
situations,  on  account  of  their  opinions  alone,  and 
for  no  other  cause  whatsoever;  that  deprivation  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  radical  persecution  and 
the  very  essence  of  popery,  with  this  very  im- 
portant distinction  in  favour  of  the  papal  power, 
ihat,  while  she  persecutes  heterodox  opinions,  she 
STictly  prohibits  their  expression;  protestantism, 
allows  their  expression  first,  and  then  punishes  it 
afterwards.  Tue  issue  will  shew  what  effect  perse- 
cution will  have  upon  the  propagation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  St.  Simon. 


PUBLIC  MEETING  AT  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES,  GRAYS 
INN  ROAD. 

Oh  Monday  last,  at  one  o'clock,  a  very  numerous 
and  respectable  meeting  of  the  different  classes 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  trade  and  commerce, 
was  held  at  the  above-mentioned  Institution,  pur- 
suant to  an  advertisement  which  has  appeared  in 
all  the  public  papers.  The  capacious  and  conve- 
nient platform,  which  yields  in  accommodation  and 
arrangement  to  none  in  London,  was  crowded  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  amongst  fcwhom  were  mtmy 
literary  characters  ;  and  the  superb  and  spacious 
lecture  room,  where  the  business  of  the  meeting  was 
transacted,  was  filled  to  an  oppressive  excess. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  0\v£N,  which  motion 


was  unanimously  supported  by  the  meeting,  the  I 
Rev.  Arthur  S.  WADE,  D.D.  Eector  of  St  Ni- 
cholas, Warwick,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Dr.  WADE,  who  was  received  with  great  appro- 
bation, having  taken  the  chair,  arose  and  said  the 
object  of  the  meeting  being  a  matter  of  business, 
and  of  practical  measures,  he  should  leave  it  to 
other  gentlemen  of  greater  experience  to  explain 
those  practical  measure*.  He  would,  however, 
state,  that  they  were  destined  to  effect  the  greatest 
happmraw  of  the  greatest  poaaibU  number,  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time.  He  was  proud  to  preside 
at  a  meeting  which  contemplated  such  a  benevolent 
object. 

Mr.  OWEN  said  they  were  met  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  best  method  of  establishing  Parochial 
and  National  Banks  of  Exchange.  As  he  always 
disliked  keeping  people  in  suspense,  he  would  im- 
mediately proceed  to  read  the  Resolutions,  which 
would  make  the  Meeting  better  understand  the 
subsequent  remarks  and  proceedings.  He  then 
read  the  Resolutions  to  the  following  effect : — That 
the  present  system  of  society  has  proved  inadequate 
to  produce  the  prosperity  that  ought  to  exist  among 
the  population  of  Great  Britain ;  that  the  means 
abounded  to  produce  such  prosperity ;  that  the  mone- 
tary svstem,  as  at  present  established,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  all  existing  evils ;  that  gold,  ailver,  and  ordi- 
nary bank  notes  of  credit  are  inadequate  to  exchange 
tbe  wealth  that  may  be  produced  by  the  industry  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  the  introduction  of  a  natural  medium  of  exchange 
by  means  of  notes  representing  the  average  labour 
or  time  necessary  to  produce  the  wealth  which  each 
note  should  be  made  to  represent.  That  a  Prelimi- 
nary National  or  Parochial  Bank  be  established. 
That  the  funds  accruing  from  these  banks  be  applied 
to  render  poor  rates  unnecessary,  to  feed  and 
educate  the  poor,  and  that  the  surplus  gains  should 
pay  the  interest  and  the  principal  of  the  National 
Debt.  That  a  Committee  be  formed  to  take  the 
whole  of  this  important  subject  into  serious  con- 
sideration. It  would  be  easily  seen  from  these 
Resolutions,  what  were  the  measures  the  meeting 
had  to  consider.  Could  it  be  believed  that  the 
wide-spreading  misery  which  had  prevailed  during 
the  last  twelve  years  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  had  arisen  entirely  from  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of 
those  countries  1  Such,  however,  was  the  fact, 
though  no  real  reason  could  be  given  during  that 
period,  why  one  should  have  died — but  it  is  well 
known  that  many  did  die  of  sheer  want.  In  the 
year  1830,  considerable  distress  prevailed  among 
the  agricultural  classes,  so  much  so,  and  particularly 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  that  the  wealthier  portion 
of  society  did  not  know  what  to  do  in  order  to 
lighten  that  distress.  The  real  and  immediate  cause 
was  the  measures  adopted  by  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his 
colleagues  to  return  to  cash  pavmonts.  He  (Mr. 
Owen)  waa  then  applied  to  by  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  people  of  Lanark  to  draw  up  a  report,  setting 
forth  the  best  means  of  applying  a  remedy  equal  to 
the  occasion.  He  did  draw  up  a  report,  which  was 
laid  before  a  great  County  Meeting;  but  as  many 
of  the  persons  now  present  must  be  ignorant  of  its 
contents,  he  would  beg  leave  to  rend  some  extracts 
from  it.  If  what  he  had  proposed  then  had  been 
acted  upon,  every  class  of  society  would  be  at  this 
present  moment  in  comparative  affluence.  [The  ex- 
tracts of  the  Report  were  then  read.  These  extracts 
will  be  found  in  the  supplementary  number.]  As  this 
Report  contained  several  recommendations  that  re- 
quired acts  of  Parliament  to  pyt  them  into  effect,  he 
would  pass  them  over,  ana*  attach  himself  to  one 
which  may  be  effected  without  having  recourse  to 
any  act  of  the  legislature.  As  he  never  recom- 
mended measures  which  would  bring  down  any 
injury  upon  any  portion  of  the  community,  he  would 
not  do  it  now.  What  he  wished  was,  to  raise  the 
verv  poorest  to  a  more  enviable  station  than  that  in 
which  the  richest  were  hut  who  are  now  sunk  so  low 
that  all  further  humiliation  would  be  an  entire  ruin 
to  them,  he  had  determined  to  be  no  longer  en 
expounder  of  a  system,  but  to  put  it  into  action  at 
once.  He  had  been  long  waiting  for  the  proper  time, 
and  he  called  upon  them  to  rejoice  with  him,  for  the 


fitting  time  was  now  come.  The  industrious  classes) 
had  the  substance,  but  the  aristocracy,  who  bed 
scarcely  the  shadow,  enjoyed  that  substance.  He 
would  ask  whether  gold  and  silver  were  things 
absolutely  necessary  [no !  from  all  parts  of  tbe  room.1 
They  are  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  hire.  He  would 
explain  briefly  his  system.  Here  was  a  book 
(taking  one  in  his  hand,)— -a  committee  would  say 
what  it  was  worth— that  is,  what  was  its  value  in 
labour.  A  receipt  would  then  be  grven,  and  sack 
areceipt  would  entitle  the  holder  to  puvtfcase  to  rts 
full  value  any  other  thing  he  might  stand  i»  need 
of.  Banks  would  be  established  in  this  metro- 
polis, end  throughout  the  eonstiy,  where  every 
thing  would  be  obtained  according  to  its  labour 
value.  If  this  system  had  been  adopted,  all  ths> 
misery,  all  the  poverty,  all  the  ignorance,  and  all 
the  inequality  that  has  so  long  existed,  would  not 
now  be  heard  of.  From  the  wretched  distribution. 
of  property  proceeded  all  the  present  evils  of  so- 
ciety. One-third  of  the  population  derived  its  sub- 
sistence from  distributing  the  wealth  which  the  other 
portion  creates.  It  would  be  much  better  if  a  largo 
part  of  that  one-third  waa  employed  in  Droduoag 
this  wealth  than  in  consuming  it.  He  wished  to  in- 
troduce no  measures  hastily,  least  they  should  cause 
confusion,  and  injure  a  great  number.  It  was  Cor 
this  reason  that  he  had  called  together  a  meeting  of 
the  bankers,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  artisans 
of  this  metropolis — nothing  shall  be  done  without 
the  whole  world  being  previously  informed  of  it. 
The  Aristocracy  would  not  at  first  like  these  pro- 
proceedings,  for  what  would  they  do  when  his  sys- 
tem was  put  into  effect?  Where  would  they  get 
food  and  clothes,  vales*  they  worked  for  them!  h 
would  be  necessary,  as  Mr.  OCeonell  said  lately, 
of  the  Irish  Clergy,  to  allow  them  a  life  annuity, 
(laughter.)  1  hope  the  perish  of  St.  Pancrae  will 
set  an  example,  by  eetabliahing  a  local  bank  of  ex- 
change. .  If  it  does  it  will  soon  get  rid  of  its  poor 
rates,  which  amount  to  so  great  a  sum,  and,  besides, 
will  be  enabled  to  give  the  poor  the  means  of 
maintaining  and  educating  themselves  (cheers.) — 
Moraine  Chronicle. 

%•  This  Report  of  tbe  Speech  of  Mr.  Owen  is  co- 
pied from  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Mr.  Owen 
said  much  more  than  is  here  reported,  and 
referred  to  his  Memorials  to  the  Governments 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  to  the  Allied 
Powers  in  1818,  and  to  his  Addresses  at 
Public  Meetings  in  Ireland,  in  1823;  Ex- 
tracts from  which  Documents  will  be  found 
in  the  Supplementary  Number.  He  empha- 
tically pressed  upon  the  Meeting  the  fact 

THAT  WHAT    HX    THEN    FOHETOLD,    HAD    SOW 
COME   TO    PASS. 

Mr.  OWEN  then  reed  his  resolutions  again  te 
the  meeting  seriatim.  All  were  approved  of  till 
he  came  to  that  by  which  be  proposed  to  pay  off 
tbe  national  debt,  when  a  gentleman  from  the  room 
said  he  was  prepared  to  oppose  that  resolution, 
and  to  anew  that  the  national  debt  should  not  be 
paid  at  all.  Being  called  upon  state  his  opi- 
nion, he  went  upon  the  platform  and  announced 
himself  as, 

Mr.DUFFIE.— He  said  that  they  were  called 
on  to  approve  of  the  national  debt,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  approving  of  a  svstem,  the  advantages 
of  which  were  only  prospective,  and  as  must  ap- 
pear to  Mr.  Owen  himself,  who  had  laboured  for 
twenty  years  in*  vain,  without  being  able  to  esta- 
blish his  svstem,  and  to  the  meeting,  which  bed 
listened  to  Mr.  Owen's  Address,  that  the  advantages 
of  the  system  were. very  problematical.  He  (Mr. 
Continued  in  the  Supplementary  Number. 
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Continued  from  page  76. 
Duffie)  considered  this  only  as  a  mere  trick  to  get 
them  to  acknowledge  the  national  debt. — (No,  no, 
and  groans,  which  prevented  him  for  some  time 
being  heard).  He  then  said  there  were  many  ex- 
cellent truths  in  the  Owen  System,  nevertheless 
he  thought  it  impracticable  as  a  whole.  He  laid 
great  states  on  the  circumstance  of  the  Meeting 
recognizing  the  payment  of  the  National  Debt,  and 
appealed  to  the  men  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  who  were  present,  to  abjure  every 
acknowledgment  of  the  debt.  He  execrated  it 
from  his  very  soul.  (A  man  here  cried  "  you  call  it 
a  debt,  why  then  talk  of  not  paying  it.")  This  stag- 
gered the  Orator  a  little.  He  then  declaimed 
against  the  utility  of  Exchange  Banks,  and  stated  a 
case  of  a  great  difference  in  the  valuation  of  some 
boots,  which  had  occurred  in  some  Exchange  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  said  he 
would  move  an  amendment  to  a  part  of  Mr. 
Owens  resolution,  but  in  the  first  place  it  was 
necessary  that  Mr.  Owen's  resolution  should  be  se- 
conded. 

Mr.  ROSSER  in  a  very  short  and  appropriate 
speech,  in  which,  referring  to  poverty,  he  said 
"  we  should  think  it  very  singular,  if  in  a  room 
that  was  brilliantly  lighted,  the  people  complained 
of  darkness  ;  and  yet,  said  he,  in  the  very  midst  of 
plenty — in  the  granary  of  the  world,  people  are 
stretching  out  their  hands  for  food." — Seconded  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DUFFY  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
meeting  did  not  approve  of  the  national  debt,  which 
Mr.  Owen  has  characterized  as  unjust,  being  paid 
off. 

Mr.  CLEAVE  seconded  the  amendment 
The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Mr.O'Brien, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Macconnell,  Mr.  Savage,  MrJVlur- 
phy,  and  other  gentlemen,  into  whose  speeches, which 
turned  chiefly  on  the  objectionable  part  of  the  re- 
solution, our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter. 

The  Chairman  begged  leave,  before  he  put  the 
1  evolutions,  to  offer  a  suggestion,  which  he  hoped 
would  reconcile  both  parties.  It  was,  that  the 
surplus  profits  arising  from  the  exehange-bank  sys- 
lem  should  be  distributed  or  employed  according 
I©  the  determination  of  deputies,  appointed  by  both 
)i*rtitf»s. 

The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Duffy's 
aBz^ndnient  withdrawn. 

"The  following  Gentlemen  were  then  unanimously 
Appointed  a  Committee,  to  take  this  subject  into 


their  consideration  ;  and  to  report  thereon  to  a  ge- 
neral parish  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  very  earliest 
convenience,  at  the  Institution  Gray's  Inn  Road: — 
Messrs.  T.  Aisop.  Messrs.  —  O'Brien. 

S.  Austin.  R.  Owen. 

T.  Blakeman.  R.  D.  Owen. 

J.Braby.  B.Pratt. 

T.  Bugden.  J.  Reddish 

—  Case.  C.  Rosser. 
C.  Green.                           —  Ryland. 

—  Harnden  —  Savage. 
W.Hoskins.  J.  D.  Styles. 

—  Michell  C.  Tiffin. 
T.  Murphy.  W.  Willis 

E.  Nash  Rev.  A.  S.  Wade,  D.  D. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  amid  three  cheers,  was  then 
given  to  the  Rev.  Chairman ;  when  the  meeting  se- 
parated, at  eight  o'clock. 


EXTRACT 

FROM   THE    REPORT 

TO   TOE 

COUNTY    OF     LANARK. 

BY  ROBERT  OWEN. 
1821. 


The  evil  for  which  your  Reporter  has  been  re- 
quired to  provide  a  remedy,  is  the  general  want  of 
employment,  at  wages  sufficient  to  support  the  fa- 
mily of  a  working  man  beneficially  for  the  commu- 
nity. After  the  most  earnest  consideration  of  the 
subject,  he  has  been  compelled  to  conclude,  that 
such  employment  cannot  be  procured  through  the 
medium  of  trade,  commerce,  or  manufactures,  or 
even  of  agriculture,  until  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature,  cordially  supported  by  the  country, 
shall  previously  adopt  measures  to  remove  obsta- 
cles, which,  without  their  interference,  will  now 
permanently  keep  the  working  classes  in  poverty 
and  discontent,  and  gradually  deteriorate  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  empire. 

Your  Reporter,  has  been  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  this  conclusion,  by  the  following  considera- 
tions : — 

1st,  That  manual  labour,  properly  directed,  is 
the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  of  national  prosperity. 

2ef,  That,  when  properly  directed,  labour  is  of 
far  more  value  to  the  community  than  the  expense 
necessary  to  maintain  the  labourer  in  considerable 
comfort. 

3d,  That  manual  labour,  properly  directed,  may- 
be made  to  continue  of  this  value  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  under  any  supposable  increase  of  its  popu- 
lation, for  many  centuries  to  come. 

4tA,  That,  under  a  proper  direction  of  manual 


labour,  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies  may  be 
made  to  support  an  incalculable  increase  of  popu- 
lation, most  advantageously  for  all  its  inhabitants. 

5th,  That,  when  manual  labour  shall  be  so  di- 
rected, it  will  be  found  that  population  cannot,  for 
many  years,  be  stimulated  to  advance,  as  rapidly 
as  society  might  be  benefitted  by  its  increase. 

These  considerations,  deduced  from  the  first  and 
most  obvious  principles  of  the  science  of  political 
economy,  convinced  your  Reporter,  that  some  for- 
midable artificial  obstacle  intervened  to  obstruct  the 
natural  improvement  and  progress  of  society. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury in  particular,  Great  Britain,  beyond  any  other 
nation,  has  progressively  increased  its  powers  of 
production,  by  a  rapid  advancement  in  scientific 
improvements  and  arrangements,  introduced,  more 
or  less,  into  all  the  departments  of  productive  in- 
dustry throughout  the  empire.  The  amount  of  this 
new  productive  power  cannot,  for  want  of  proper 
data,  be  very  accurately  estimated ;  but  your  Re- 
porter has  ascertained,  from  facts  which  none  will 
dispute,  that  its  increase  has  been  enormous; — 
that,  compared  with  the  manual  labour  of  the  whole 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  at 
least,  as  40  to  1,  and  may  be  easily  made  as  100  to 
1 ;  and  that  this  increase  may  be  extended  to  other 
countries : — that  it  is  already  sufficient  to  saturate 
the  world  with  wealth,  and  that  the  power  of  cre- 
ating wealth  maybe  made  to  advance  perpetually  in 
an  accelerating  ratio.  It  appeared  to  your  Reporter, 
that  the  natural  effect  of  the  aid  thus  obtained  from 
knowledge  and  science,  should  be,  to  add  to  the 
wealth  and  happiness  of  society,  in  proportion  as 
the  new  power  increased,  and  was  judiciously  di- 
rected ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  all  parties  would 
thereby  be  substantially  benefitted.  AU  know,  how- 
ever, that  these  beneficial  effects  do  not  exist ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
working  classes,  which  form  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  population,  cannot  obtain  even  the  comforts 
which  their  labour  formerly  procured  for  them,  and 
that  no  party  appears  to  gain,  but  all  to  suffer,  by 
their  distress. 

Having  taken  this  view  of  the  subject,  your  Re- 
porter was  induced  to  conclude,  that  the  want  of 
beneficial  employment  for  the  working  classes,  and 
the  consequent  public  distress,  were  owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  new  productive  power,  for  the 
advantageous  application  of  winch,  society  had  ne- 
glected to  make  the  proper  arrangements.  Could 
these  arrangements  be  formed,  he  entertained  the 
most  confident  expectation,  that  productive  employ- 
ment might  again  be  found  for  all  who  requireuit ; 
nnd  that  the  national  distress,  of  which  all  now  so 
loudly  complain,  might  be  gradually  converted  into 
a  much  higher  degree  of  prosperity,  than  was  at- 
tainable prior  to  the  extraordinary  accession  lately 
made  to  the  productive  powers  of  society. 

Cheered  by  such  a  prospect,  your  Reporter  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  pos* 
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sibility  of  devising  arranffenienta,  by'means  of  whiofc 
the  whole  population  might  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits derivable  from  the  increase  of  scientific  pro- 
ductive power ;  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  state 
to  the  meeting,  that  he  has  strong  grounds  to  be- 
lieve -that  such  arrangements  are  practicable.  His 
opinion,  on  this  important  part  of  the  subject,  is 
founded  on  the  following  considerations : — 

1st,  It  must  be  admitted,  that  scientific,  or  artifi- 
cial aid  to  man,  .Increases  his  productive  powets, 
his  natural  wants  remaining  the  same ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  productive  powers  increase,  he  be* 
comas  toss  dependent  on  his  physical  strength,  and 
on  the  many  contingencies  connected  with  it. 

2d,  That  the  direct  effect  of  every  addition  tfc> 
scientific,  or  mechanical  and  chemical  power,  is,  to 
increase  wealth ;  and  it  is  found,  accordingly,  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  present  want  of  employ- 
ment for  the  working  classes,  is  an  excess  of  pro- 
duction of  all  kinds  of  wealth,  by  which,  under  the 
existing  arrangements  of  commerce,  all  the  markets 
of  the  world  are  overstocked. 

3d,  That,  could  markets  be  found,  an  incalculable 
addition*  might  yet  be  made  to  the  wealth  of  society, 
as  is  most  evident  from  the  number  of  persons  who 
seek  employment,  and  the  far  greater  number  who, 
from  ignorance,  are  inefficiently  employed,  but  still 
more  from  the  means  we  possess  of  increasing,  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  our  scientific  powers  of  produc- 
tion. 

4th,  That  the  deficiency  of  employment  for  the 
working  classes,  cannot  proceed  from  a  want  of 
wealth  or  capital,  or  of  the  means  of  greatly  adding 
to  that  which  now  exists,  but  from  some  defect  in 
the  mode  of  distributing  this  extraordinary  addition 
of  new  capital  throughout  society,  or,  to  speak  com- 
mercially, from  the  want  of  a  market  or  means  of  ex- 
exchange  co-extensive  with  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. 

•  Were  effective  measures  devised  to  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  after  ft  was  created,  your  Re- 
porter could  have  no  difficulty  in  suggesting  the 
means  of  beneficial  occupation  for  all  who  are  un- 
employed, and  for  a  considerable  increase  to  thoir 
number. 

Your  Reporter  is  aware,  that  mankind  are  natu- 
rally averse  to  the  commencement  of  any  material 
alteration  in  long  established  practices,  and  that,  in 
many  cases,  such  an  innovation,  however  beneficial 
its  tendency,  cannot  take  place  Unless  forced  on  so- 
ciety by  strong  necessity. 

It  is  urgent  necessity  alone,  that  will  effect  the 
changes  which  our  present  situation  demands ;  one 
of  which  respects  the  mode  of  distributing  the 
enormous  supply  of  new  wealth  or  capital,  which 
has  been  lately  created,  and  which  may  be  now  in- 
definitely increased.  To  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails on  this,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the 
science  of  political  economy,  may  be  attributed  the 
present  general  stagnation  of  commerce,  and  the 
consequent  distress  of  the  country. 

Your  Reporter,  undismayed  by  any  opposition 
which  he  may  excite,  is  determined  to  perform  his 
duty,  and  to  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  induce  the 
Public  to  take  into  calm  consideration,  those  prac- 
tical measures,  which  to  him  appear  the  only  re- 
medy adequate  to  remove  the  distress. 

One  of  the  measures  which  he  thus  ventures  to 
propose,  to  let  prosperity  hose  on  the  country,  fif<  he 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,)  is  a  change  in  the 
standard  of  value.  It  is  true,  that,  in  thd  civilized 
parts  of  the  world,  gold  and  silver  have  been  long 
used  for  this  purpose  ;  but  these  metals  have  been  a 
mere  artificial  standard,  and  they  have  performed 
the  office  very  imperfectly  ana*  inconveniently. 
Their  introduction  as  a  standard  of  value,  altered 
the  intrinsic  values  of  all  things  into  artificial  va- 
lues; and,  in  consequence,  they  have  materially 
retarded  the  general  improvement  of  society.  So 
much  so,  indeed,  that,  in  this  s^nse,  it  may  well  be 
said*  "  Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  It  is  fortu- 
nate for  society,  that  these  metals  cannot  longer 
perform  the  task  which  ignorance  assigned  to  them. 
The  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  which  extraordinary 
scientific  improvements  had  been  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing in  this  country,  prior  to  179? t  imposed  upon 


the  Legislature,  in  that  year,  an  overwhelming  ne-  human  labour  or  power  is  so  unequal  in  individuals, 
oessity  to  declare  virtually,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that  its  average  amount  cannot  "be  estimated, 
that  gold  ceased  to  be  the  British  standard  of  value.  '  Already,  however,  the  average  physical  power  of 
Experience  then  proved  that  gold  and  silver  could  |  men  as  well  as  of  horses  f  equally  varied  m  the  in- 


no  longer  practically  represent  -4he  increased  Wealth 
created  by  British  industry,  sided  Iry  its  scientific 
improvements.  A  temporary  expedient  was  thought  | 
of  and  adopted,  and  Bank  of  Englanl  paper  oe-  j 
came  the  British  legal  .standard  of  value ;— a  con- 
vinomg  proof  that  society  may  make  any  artificial 
substance,  whether  possessing  intrinsic  worth  ox ; 
ndt,  a  legal  standard  of  value.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  the  adoption  of  this  new  artificial 
standard  was  attended  with  extreme  danger,  be- 
cause it  placed  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  €be  - 
community  at  the  mercy  of  a  trading  company, 
which,  although  highly  respectable  in  that  capacity, 
was  itself,  in  a  great  degree,  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  mighty  machine  which  it  wielded.  The 
Legislature,  with  almost  one  voice,  demanded  that 
this  monopoly  of  the  standard  of  value  should  cease. 
But  it  was  wholly  unprepared  with  a  remedy.  The 
expedient  adopted,  was  to  make  preparations  for  an 
attempt  to  return  to  the  former  artificial  standard, 
which,  in  1797,  was  proved  by  experience  to  be 
inadequate  to  represent  the  then  existing  wealth  of 
the  British  empire,  and  which  was,  of  course,  still 
more  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  when  that  wealth, 


terim,  increased  to  an  incalculable  extent.  This 
impolitic  measure  involved  the  "Government  in  the 
most  formidable  difficulties,  and  plunged  the  coun- 
try into '  poverty,  discontent,  and  danger. 

Seeing  the  distress  which  a  slight  progress  to- 
wards the  fulfilment  of  this  measure  has  already  oc- 
casioned, by  the  unparalleled  depression  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  and  the  conse- 
quent almost  annihilation  of  the  value  of  labour,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  and  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  enlightened  and  reasonable  part  of 
society,  will  pause  while  they  are  yet  only  on  the 
brink  of  the  frightful  abyss,  into  which  they  are 
about  to  precipitate  the  prosperity  and  safety  of 
themselves  and  the  country. 

The  meeting  may  now  justly  ask  of  the  Reporter, 
what  remedy  he  has' to  offer,  and  what  standard  of 
value  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  eold  and  silver. 

Before  proceeding  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  he 
begs  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting  for  oc- 
cupying so  much  of  its  time,  trusting  that  the  intri- 
cacy, difficulty,  and  importance  of  the  question, 
added  to  the  daily  increasing  poverty  and  distress 
of  the  working  classes,  (going  on  apparently  with- 
out limitation),  and  the  consequent  alarming  and 
dangerous  state  of  the  country1,  will  be  accepted  as 
some  apology  for  him;. and  more  especially  when 
it  is  considered,  that  he  is  not  advocating  any  pri" 
vate  interest,  but  simply  stating  a  case,  in  which 
the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  all  ranks  in  the 
community  are  deeply  concerned. 

To  understand  the  subject  on  whicn  your  He- 
porter  is  now  about  to  enter,  requires  much  pro- 
found study  of  the  whole  circle  of  political  econo- 
my. *  A  knowledge  of  some  of  its  parts,  with  igno- 
rande  of  the  remainder,  will  be  found  to  be  most  in- 
jurious to  the  practical  statesman ;  and  it  is  owing 
to  this  cause,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other,  that 
the  world  has  been  so  wretchedly  governed  j  for  the 
object  of  this  science  is  to  direct  how  the  whole  fa- 
culties of  men  may  be  the  most  advantageously  ap- 
plied^ whereas  those  powers  have  been  combined, 
hitherto,  chiefly  to  retard  the  improvements  of  so- 
ciety. Your  Reporter,  then,  after  deeply  studying . 
these  subjects,  practically  and  theoretically,  for  a 
period  exceeding  thirty  years,  and  during  which, 
his  practice,  without  a  single  exception,  has  con- 
firmed the  theory  which  practice  first  suggested, 
now  ventures  to  state,  as  one  of  the  results  of  this 
study  and  experience,  that  the  natural  standard  of 
value  is,  in  prindiple,  human  labour,  or  the  combined 
manual  and  mental  powers  of  men  called  into  action  ; 
and  that  it  would  be  highly  beneficial,  and  has  now 
become  absolutely  necessary,  to  reduce  this  princi- 
ple into  immediate  practice. 

It  will  be  said  by  those  who  have  taken  a  super- 
ficial or  mere  partial  view  of  the  question,   that 


dmdusls)  has  been  calculated  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, and  both  now  serve  to  measure  inanimate 
powers.  On  the  same  principle,  the  average  of 
human  labour  or  power  may  be  ascertained ;  and  as 
it  forms  the  essence  of  all  wealth,  its  value  in  every 
article  of  produce  may  be  also  ascertained,  and  its 
exchangeable  value  with  all  other  values  fixed  ac- 
cordingly ;  the  whole  to  be  permanent  for  a  given 
period.  Human  labour  would  thus  acqnire  its  na- 
tural or  intrinsic  value,  which  would  increase  as 
science  Advanced;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
really  useful  object  of  science.  The  demand  for 
human  labour  would  be  no  longer  subject  to  caprice, 
nor  would  the  support  of  human  life  be  made,  as  at 
present,  a  perpetually  varying  article  of  commerce, 
and  the  working  classes  made  the  slaves  of  an  arti- 
ficial system  of  wages,  more  cruel  in  its  effects  than 
any  slavery  ever  practised  by  society,  either  bar- 
barous or  civilized.  This  change  in  the  standard  of 
value  would  immediately  open  the  most  advanta- 
geous domestic  markets,  until  the  wants  of  all  were 
amply  supplied,  nor  while  this  standard  continued, 
could  any  evil  arise  in  future  from  the  want  of 
markets.    It  would  secure  the  means  for  the  most 


and  the  means  of  adding  to  it,  had  been,  in  the  in- l  unlimited  and   advantageous  intercourse  and  ex- 

*~:_   .• j  * " — i—i-Li-  — *._,.      t»i^_     change  with  other  nations,   without  compromising 

national  interests,  and  enable  all  Governments  to 
withdraw  every  existing  injurious  commercial  re- 
striction. It  would  render  unnecessary  and  entirely 
useles  the  present  demoralizing  system  of  bargain- 
ing between  individuals,  and  no  practice  perhaps 
tends  more  than  this  to  deteriorate  and  degrade  die 
human  character.  It  would  speedily  remove  pau- 
perism and  ignorance  from  society,  by  furnishing 
time  and  means  for  the  adequate  instruction  of  the 
working  classes,  who  might  be  rendered  of  far  more 
commercial  value  Co  themselves  and  to  society,  than 
they  have  yet  been,  at  any  period  of  the  world.  It 
would  supply  the  means  of  gradually  improving  the 
condition  of  all  ranks  to  an  extent  not  yet  to  be  es- 
timated. And  as  it.  would  materially  improve 
human  nature,  and  raise  Jall  in  the  scale  of  well- 
being  and  happiness,  none  could  be  injured  or 
oppressed. 

These  are  some  of  the  important  advantages  which 
would  arise  (when  due  preparation  shall  be  made 
for  the  change)  from  introducing  the  natural  stan- 
dard of  value,  and  abandoning  an  artifical  one, 
which  can  no  longer  serve  the  purpose. 

It  now  remains  to  be  considered  how  this  change 
can  toe  effected  wfthout  creating  temporary  con- 
fusion. To  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  several 
legislative  measures  will  be  necessary.  The  first, 
as  an  intermediate  and  temporary  one,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  increasing  pecuniary  distress  of  the  working 
classes,  will  be  to  relieve  the  country  from  the 
ruinous  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
various  attempts  to  compel  a  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments ;  a  longer  perseverence  in  which  is  calculated 
to  derange  the  whole  of  the  existing  social  system . 
The  attempt  will  prove  as  vain,  as  to  try  to  restore 
a  full  grown  bird  to  the  shell  in  which  it  was 
hatched,  or  to  make  the  clothes  of  an  infant  cover 
a  giant;  for  the  improvements  of  society  have 
equally  outgrown  the  late  system  of  cash  payments. 
Should  the  attempt  be  .persevered  in,  no  more  wealth 
will  be  created,  and  much  of  that  which  is  now 
considered  wealth  will  be  destroyed.  A  perseve- 
rance in  such  a  course  will  compel  the  working 
classes  to  starve  or  emigrate,  while  the  present 
higher  orders  will  be  left  an  easy  prey  to  their 
enemies  and  to  poverty.  No  real  benefit  could  arise 
to  any  party  from  a  return  to  cash  payments,  if 
such  s  measure  were  practicable. 

The  next  step  is,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
permit  the  labouring  unoccupied  poor  to  be  em- 
ployed to  raise  their  own  subsistence,  and  as 
large  a  surplus  for  the  infant,  the  aged,  and  tb#» 
incapacitated  poor,  as  their  labour  can  be  made  to 
yield ;  the  labourer  to  receive  an  equitable  remu- 
neration for  the  surplus  he  may  create. 

But  the  industry  of  the  poor,  thus  applied,  will 
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end  still  further  to  overstock  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  agricultural  and  manufactured  produce, 
and  in  the  same  proportion,  to  decrease  the  nominal 
or  monied  prices  of  both,  and  of  course  add  to  the 
public  distress. 

It  in  this  view  of  the  subject  that  has  induced 
your  Reporter  so  strongly  to  urge  those  who  take 
a  lead  in  the  affairs  of  this  populous  and  distressed 
county,  to  come  forward,  at  this  critical  juncture  to 
recommend  to  Government,  and  to  petition  the 
Legislature,  to  take  into  their  most  serious  consi- 
deration such  means  as  may  be  proposed,  to  remove 
the  existing  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

It  is  the  want  of  a  profitable  market  that  alone 
checks  the  successful  and  otherwise  beneficial  in- 
dustry of  the  working  classes.  The  markets  of  the 
world  are  created  solely  by  the  remuneration  al- 
lowed for  the  industry  of  the  working  classes,  and 
those  markets  are  more  or  less  extended  and  pro- 
fitable, in  proportion  as  these  classes  are  well  or  ill 
remunerated  for  their  labour,  But  the  existing  ar- 
rangements of  society  will  not  permit  the  labourer 
to  be  remunerated  for  his  industry,  and  in  conse- 
quence all  markets  fail.  To  re-create  and  extend 
demand  in  proportion  as  the  late  scientific  improve- 
ments and  others  which  are  hourly  advancing  to 
perfection,  extend  the  means  of  supply,  the  natural 
standard  of  value  is  required.  It  will  be  found 
equal  to  the  important  task  which  it  has  to  perform. 
It  will  at  once  remove  the  obstruction  which  has 
paralysed  the  industry  of  the  country;  and  experi- 
ence will  prove,  that  this  effect  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  any  other  expedient. 

Your  Reporter,  having  given  the  foregoing  ge- 
neral explanation  of  the  principles  which  his  expe- 
rience leads  him  to  recommend  for  adoption  to  re- 
lieve the  country  from  its  distress  and  danger,  will 
now  proceed  to  a  development  of  all  the  measures 
necessary  to  put  these  principles  into  practice. 

It  now  remains  that  the  principle  should  be  ge- 
nerally explained  by  which  an  advantageous  inter- 
change and  exchange  may  be  msde  of  the  greatly 
increased  products  of  labour,  which  will  be  created 
by  the  spade  cultivation,  aided  by  the  unproved  ar- 
rangements now  contemplated. 

These  incalculably  increased  products  will  ren- 
der gold,  the  old  artificial  standard  of  value,  far 
more  unfit  for  the  task  which  is  to  be  performed 
than  it  was  in  1797,  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  Bri- 
tish legal  standard  of  value,  or  than  it  is  now,  when 
wealth  has  so  much  increased. 

Your  Reporter  is  of  opinion,  that  (he  natural 
standard  of  human  labour,  fixed  to  represent  its 
natural  worth,  or  power  of  creating  new  wealth, 
will  alone  he  found  adequate  to  the  purposes  re- 
quired. 

To  a  mind  coming  first  to  this  subject,  innumera- 
ble and  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  will 
occur ;  but  by  the  steady  application  of  that  fixed 
siad  persevering  attention,  which  is  alone  calculated 
successfully  to  contend  against  and  overcome  diffi- 
culties, every  obstacle  will  vanish,  and  the  practice 
will  prove  simple  aod  easy. 

That  which  can  create  new  wealth,  is  rf  course 
.  worth  the  wealth  which  it  creates.  Human  labour, 
whenever  common  justice  shall  be  done  to  human 
beings,  can  now  be  applied  to  produce,  advantage- 
ously for  all  ranks  in  society,  many  times  the 
amount  of  wealth  that  is  necessary  to  support  the 
individual  in  considerable  comfort.  Of  this  new 
wealth  so  created,  the  labourer  who  produces  it  is 
justly  entitled  to  bis  fair  proportion ;  and  the  best 
interests  of  every  community  require  that  the  pro- 
ducer should  have  a  fair  and  fixed  proportion  of  all 
the  wealth  which  he  creates.  This  can  be  assigned 
to  him  on  no  other  principle,  than  by  forming  ar- 
rangements by  which  the  natural  standard  of  value 
shall  become  the  practical  standard  of  value.  To 
make  labour  the  standard  of  value,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  it  in  all  articles  to  be 
nought  and  sold.  This  is,  in  fact,  already  accom- 
plished, and  is  denoted,  by  what  in  commerce  is 
technically  termed,  "  the  prime  cost,"  or  the  net 
value  of  the  whole  labour  contained  in  any  article  of 
valae,— • the  material  contained  in,  or  consumed  by,  ] 


the  manufacture  of  the  article,  forming  a  part  of  the 

whole  labour. 
The  great  object  of  society  is,  to  obtain  wealth, 

and  to  enjoy  it. 
The  genuine  principle  of  barter,  was,  to  exchange 

the  supposed  prime  cost  of,  or  value  of  labour,  in 

one  article,  against  the  prime  cost  of,  or  amount  of 
labour  contained  in  any  other  article.  Tliis  is  the 
only  equitable  principle  of  exchange;  but,  as  in- 
ventions increased,  and  human  desires  multiplied,  it 
was  found  to  be  inconvenient  in  practice.  Barter 
was  succeeded  by  commerce,  the  principle  of  which 
is,  to  produce  or  procure  every  article  at  the  lowest, 
and  to  obtain  for  it  in  exchange,  the  highest  amount 
of  labour.  To  effect  this,  an  artificial  standard  of 
value  was  necessary ;  and  metals  were,  by  common 
consent  among  nations,  permitted  to  perform  the 
office.  This  principle,  in  the  progress  of  its  ope- 
ration, has  been  productive  of  important  advantages, 
and  of  very  great  evils ;  but,  like  barter,  it  has  been 
suited  to  a  certain  stage  of  society.  It  hss  stimu- 
lated invention ;  it  has  given  industry  and  talent  to 
the  human  character,  and  secured  the  future  exer- 
tion of  those  energies  which  otherwise  might  have 
remained  dormant  and  unknown.  But  it  has  made 
man  ignorantly,  individually  selfish ;  placed  him  in 
opposition  to  bis  fellows ;  engendered  fraud  and  de- 
ceit ;  blindly  urging  him  forward  to  create,  but  de- 
prived him  of  the  wisdom  to  enjoy.  In  striving  to 
take  advantage  of  others,  he  has  overreached  him- 
self. The  strong  hand  of  necessity  will  now  force 
him  into  the  path  which  conducts  to  that  wisdom  in 
which  he  has  been  so  long  deficient.  He  will  dis- 
cover the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  uniting  in 
practice  the  best  parte  of  the  principles  of  baiter 
and  commerce,  and  dismissing  those  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  inconvenient  and  injurious. 
This  substantial  improvement  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, may  be  easily  effected  by  exchanging  all  ar- 
ticles with  each  other  at  their  prime  cost,  or  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  labour  in  each,  which 
can  be  equitably  ascertained,  and  by  permitting  the 
exchange  to  be  made  through  a  convenient  medium, 
to  represent  this  value,  and  which  will  thus  repre- 
sent a  real  and  unchanging  value,  and  be  issued 
only  as  substantial  wealth  increases.  The  profit  of 
production  will  arise,  in  all  cases,  from  the  value 
of  the  labour  contained  in  the  article  produced,  and 
it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  society  that  this  profit 
should  be  moat  ample.  Its  exact  amount  will  de- 
pend upon  what,  by  strict  examination,  shall  be 
proved  to  be  the  present  real  value  of  a  day's  la- 
bour ;  calculated  with  reference  to  die  amount  of 
wealth,  in  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
which  an  average  labourer  may,  by  temperate  exer- 
tions, be  now  made  to  produce.  It  would  require 
an  accurate  and  extended  consideration  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  society  to  determine  the  exact  value 
of  the  unit  or  day's  labour,  which  society  ought  now 
to  fix  as  a  standard  of  value : — but  a  more  slight 
and  general  view  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to 
shew,  that  thia  unit  need  not  represent  a  less  value 
than  the  wealth  contained  in  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  which  msy  now  be  purchased  with 
five  shillings.  The  landholder  and  capitalist,  would 
be  benefitted  by  this  arrangement  in  the  same  de- 
gree with  the  labourer,  because  labour  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  values,  and  it  is  only  from  labour,  libe- 
rally remunerated,  that  high  profits  can  be  paid  for 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products.  Depressed 
ss  the  value  of  labour  now  is,  there  is  no  proposi- 
tion in  Euclid  more  true,  than  that  society  would 
be  immediately  benefitted,  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  to  an  incalculable  extent,  by  making  labour 
the  standard  of  value.  By  this  expedient,  all  the 
markets  in  the  world,  which  are  now  virtually 
closed  against  offering  a  profit  to  the  producers  of 
wealth,  would  be  opened  to  sn  unlimited  extent ; 
and  in  each  individual  exchange,  aU  the  parties  in- 
terested would  be  sure  to  receive  ample  remune- 
ration for  their  labour. 

Before  this  change  can  be  carried  into  effect, 
various  preparatory  measures  will  be  necessary;  the 
explanatory  details  of  which  will  naturally  succeed 
the  development  of  those  arrangements  which  your 
Reporter  has  to  propose,  to  give  aU  the  advantages 


to  the  apade  cultivation,   of  which  that  system 
of  husbandry  is  susceptible. 

The  next  question  is,  in  what  manner  is  this  pro- 
duce to  be  disposed  of)  Society  has  been  hitherto 
so  constituted,  that  all  parties  are  afraid  of  being 
over-reached  by  others,  and,  without  great  care  to 
secure  .their  individual  interests,  of  being  deprived 
of  the  means  of  existence.  This  feeling  has  cre- 
ated a  universal  selfishness  of  the  most  ignorant 
nature,  for  it  almost  ensures  the  evils  which  it  means 
to  prevent.  These  new  associations  can  scarcely 
be  formed  before  it  will  be  discovered  that,  by  the 
most  simple  and  easy  regulations,  all  the  natural 
wants  of  human  nature  may  be  abundantly  supplied ; 
and  the  principle  of  selfishness  (in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  here  used)  will  cease  to  exist, 
for  want  of  an  adequate  motive  to  produce  it.  It 
will  be  quite  evident  to  all,  that  wealth,  of  that 
land  which  will  alone  be  held  in  any  estimation 
amongst  them,  may  be  so  easily  created  to  exceed 
all  their  wants,  that  every  desire  for  individual  ac- 
cumulation will  be  extinguished.  To  them  indivi- 
dual accumulation  of  weahh  will  appear  as  irrational, 
as  to  bottle  up  or  store  water  in  situations  where 
there  is  more  of  this  invaluable  fluid  than  all  can 
consume.  With  this  knowledge,  and  the  feelings 
which  wiU  arise  from  it,  the  existing  thousand 
counteractions  to  the  creation  of  new  wealth  will 
also  cease,  as  well  as  those  innumerable  motives 
to  deception  which  now  pervade  all  ranks  of  society. 
A  principle  of  equity  and  justice,  openness  and 
fairness,  will  influence  the  whole  proceedings  of 
these  societies.  There  will  consequently  be  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  in  the  exchange  of  the  products  of 
labour,  mental  or  manual,  among  themselves.  The 
amount  of  labour  in  ■  all  products  calculated  on  the 
present  principle  of  estimating  the  prime  cost  of 
commodities,  will  be  readily  ascertained,  and  the 
exchange  made  accordingly.  There  will  be  no  in- 
ducement to  raise  or  manufacture  •an  inferior  article, 
or  to  deteriorate,  by  deceptions  practices,  any  of  the 
necessaries,  comforts,  or  luxuries  of  life.  Every 
one  will  distinctly  see  it  to  be  the  immediate  in- 
terest o£  all,  that  none  of  these  irrational  proceed- 
ings shall  take  place ;  and  the  best  security  against 
their  occurrence,  will  be  the  entire  absence  of  all 
motives  to  have  recourse  to  them.  As  the  easy, 
regular,  healthy,  rational  employment  of  the  indivi- 
duals forming  these  societies,  will  create  a  very 
large  surplus  of  their  own  products,  beyond  what 
they  will  neve  any  desire  to  consume,  each  may  be 
freely  permitted  to  receive  from  the  general  store  of 
the  community  whatever  they  may  require.  This 
in  practice,  will  prove  to  be  the  greatest  economy, 
and  will  at  once  remove  all  those  pre-conceived 
insurmountable  difficulties  that  now  haunt  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  common  society, 
and  who  necessarily  view  all  things  through  the 
distorted  medium  or  their  own  little  circle  of  local 
prejudices. 

It  may  be  safely  predicted,  that  one  of  these  new 
associations  cannot  be  formed,  without  creating  a 
general  desire  throughout  society  to  establish  others, 
and  that  they  will  rapidly  multiply.  The  same 
knowledge  and  principles  which  unite  the  interest* 
of  the  individuals  within  each  establishment,  will 
as  effectually  lead  to  the  same  kind  of  enlightened 
union  between  the  different  establishments.  Thev 
will  each  render  to  the  others  the  same  benefits  a* 
are  now  given,  or  rather  much  greater  benefits  than 
are  now  given  to  each  other,  by  the  members  of  the 
most  closely  united  and  affectionate  families.  In 
their  original  formation,  they  will  be  established  so 
as  to  yield  the  greatest  reciprocity  of  benefits.  The 
peculiar  produce  to  be  raised  in  each  establishment, 
beyond  the  general  supply  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  which,  if  possible,  will  be  abun- 
dantly created  in  each,  will  be  adapted  to  afford  the 
greatest  variety  of  intrinsically  valuable  objects  to 
exchange  with  each  other;  and  the  particular  sur- 
plus products  which  will  serve  to  give  energy  and 
pleasure  to  the  industry  of  the  members  of  esch 
association,  will  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  and  other  local  capabilities  of  the 
situation  of  each  establishment.  In  all  these,  labour 
will  be  the  standard  of  value,  and  as  there  will 
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«ln-ays  be  a  progressive  advance  in  the  amount  of 
labour,  manual,  mental,  and  scientific,  if  we  suppose 
population  to  increase  under  these  arrangements, 
there  will  be,  in  the  same  proportion ,  a  perpetually 
extending  market  or  demand  for  all  the  industry  of 
society,  whatever  may  be  its  extent.  Under  such 
arrangements,  what  are  technically  called  •«  bad 
times,"  can  never  occur. 

These  establishments  will  be  provided  with  gran- 
aries and  warehouses,  which  will  always  contain  a 
supply  sufficient  to  protect  the  population  against 
the  occurrence  even  of  more  unfavourable  seasons, 
than  have  ever  yet  been  experienced  since  agricul- 
ture has  been  general  in  society.  In  these  granaries 
and  storehouses,  proper  persons  will  be  appointed 
to  receive,  examine,  deposit,  and  deliver  out  again, 
the  wealth  of  these  communities.  Arrangements 
will  be  formed  to  distribute  this  wealth  among  the 
members  of  the  association  which  created  it,  and  to 
exchange  the  surplus,  for  the  surplus  of  the  other 
communities,  by  general  regulations  that  will  render 
these  transactions  most  simple  and  easy,  to  what- 
ever distance  these  communities  may  extend. 

A  paper  representative  of  the  value  of  labour, 
manufactured  on  the  principle  of  the  new  notes  of 
.  the  Bank  of  England,  will  serve  for  every  purpose 
of  their  domestic  commerce  or  exchanges,  and  will 
be  issued  only  for  intrinsic  value  received  and  in 
.store.  It  has  been  mentioned  already,  that  all 
motives  to  deception  will  be  effectually  removed 
from  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  new 
'  villages,  and  of  course  forgeries,  though  not  guarded 
against  by  this  new  improvement,  would  not  have 
any  existence  among  thrm  ;  and  as  this  representa- 
tive would  be  of  no  use  in  old  society,  no  injury 
could  come  from  that  quarter. 
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The  materials  required  to  produce  real  wealth 
are  land,  capital,  labor,  skill,  industry,  mechanism, 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  of  the'other  sciences 
and  arts. 

No  one  will  suppose  that,  for  many  centuries, 
there  can  be  any  want  of  land  to  grow  whatever 
can  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  man :  or  that  as 
long  as  the  individual  can  create  much  more  than 
he  wishes  to  consume,  there  can  be  any  real  want  of 
capital :  or,  that  while  so  many  millions  of  human 
beings  are  so  uselessly  occupied  as  most  of  the 
labouring  classes  now  are,  or  partially  or  entirely 
unemployed  as  so  many  are,  there  can  be  any  want 
of  labour — or  that,  considering  the  advanced  state 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  when  all  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  a  scientific  and  useful  practical  educa- 
tion, there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  want  of  skill  and 
knowledge  in  mechanism,  chemistry,  or  any  of  the 
sciences  or  arts:  or  that,  when  all  shall  be* trained 
to  enjoy  active  pursuits,  and  to  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  their  own  labours,  aided  by  others,  there 
can  be  any  lack  of  industry. 

But  the  new  power  which  has  been  latterly  ob- 
tained from  mechanism  and  science,  which  is  hourly 
increasing,  and  which  may  be  extended  without 
limit,  may  be  so  applied  as  to  render  any  severe  or 
disagreeable  manual  labour  altogether  unnecessary; 
for  a  proportion  of  physical  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  working  classes,  not  greater  than  is  requisite  to 
give  them  good  health  and  spirits,  will  be  more 
than  sufficient,  combined  with  scientific  power 
,  properly  directed,  for  all  the  purposes  of  society. 

Fortunately,  then,  society  superabounds  in  all  the 


materials  which  can  be  desired  to  give  advantages  I 
to  every  human  being,  such  as  no  one  has  yet  en- 
joyed.    Nothing  more  is  now'wanting  than  a  know- 
ledge of  the  means  by  which  those  materials  can  be 
combined  and  applied  for  the  interest  of  all. 

That  a  surplus  may  thus  be  created  byr  every 
working  portion  of  the  human  race,  much  .greater 
than  has  ever  yet  been  produced,  no  practical  man 
can .  entertain  any  doubt.  It  is  also  evident,  that, 
by  the  arrangements  preposed,  the  working  classes, , 
or  the  actual  producers  of  all  wealth,  will  attain  at 
length,  their  right  place  in  society,  and  enjoy  some- 
thing like  a  fair  proportion  of  the  benefits  which 
they  produce  so  lavishly  for  others.  All  the  valuable 
faculties,  and  the  amiable  dispositions  of  human 
nature,  may  thus  be  called  into  full  action  over  the 
world  by  the  right  education  and  employment  of 
every  individual — and  peace,  order,  and  real  virtue 
be  permanently  established  among  mankind. 

The  prospect  before  us  is  truly  so  grvat  and 
glorious  and  delightful,  that  I  feel  some  difficulty 
in  turning  away  from  the  contemplation  of  it.  I 
must,  however,  direct  your  attention  to  other  views, 
though  of  a  less  inviting  nature,  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  understand,  in  detail,  the  practical  mea- 
sures by  which  you  are  to  relieve  yourselves  from 
the  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  degradation,  under 
which  your  country  has  so  long  suffered. 

You  have  seen  with  how  much  ease  an  abundant 
supply  of  all  things  may  be  now  created  for  the  use 
of  man.  But,  according  to  the  present  system  of 
of  the  world,  it  signifies  little  how  much  is,  or  can 
be,  created,  unless  reserving  only  a  very  little  por- 
tion for  ourselves,  we  can  either  force  or  cajole 
some  parties,  it  matters  not  whom,  whether  friends 
or  foes,  to  receive  from  us  a  large  quantity  of  our 
most  valuable  productions  after  we  have  carried 
them  many  thousands  of  miles  to  their  doors — and 
to  give  us  in  exchange  for  them,  a  small  quantity  of 
their  least  useful  commodities ;  although,  with  a 
tenth  or  a  twentieth  part  of  all  this  cost  and  trouble, 
we  could  far  better  supply  ourselves  at  home  with 
articles  to  supersede  these,  of  much  greater  intrinsic 
value.  Thus,  while  each  portion  of  the  earth  could 
be  converted  into  a  terrestrial  paradise,  by  the  well- 
directed  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  annually  creat- 
ing an  abundance  for  all,  mankind  exert  far  more 
industry  and  incur  the  most  extraordinary  risks,  in 
the  pursuits  of  a  foreign  commerce,  which,  when 
apparently  the  most  successful,  is  the  most  injurious 
to  them. 

Neither  is  it  sufficient  for  man,  as  he  has  been 
hitherto  trained,  instructed  and  governed,  that  he 
should  possess  the  most  ample  means  of  creating 
real  wealth — he  must  also  have  it  represented  by 
metals  of  little  intrinsic  value,  of  which  a  very 
small  quantity,  comparatively  speaking,  can  be 
found,  and  of  which  it  is  not  only  difficult,  but  im- 
possible for  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  obtain 
what  is  necessary  for  so  irrational  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

From  this  cause  have  resulted  the  most  compli- 
cated transactions  of  business,  constituting  what  is 
called  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  or  a  general 
system  of  buying  and  selling,  or  exchanging  pro- 
ductions for  metals ;  by  means  of  which,  men  seek 
to  supply  themselves,  in  the  best  manner,  as  they 
imagine,  with  all  they  want.  This  system,  although 
it  has  ever  been  injurious  to  mankind,  was  yet 
endurable  so  long  as  manual  labour  remained  of 
sufficient  value  to  enable  a  working  man  to  maintain 
his  family  in  some  degree  of  CDrafort,  or  as, long  as 
the  supply  of  the  ■wants  of  the  world  were  less  than 
the  means  afforded  by  the  value  of  manual  labour 
to  purchase  such  supply.  As  soon,  however,  as 
scientific  power,  or  (he  improvements,  inventions 
and  discoveries  in  mechanism  and  chemistrv,  and 
the  arts,  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  applied  to 
supersede  manual  labour,  and  were  brought  into 
direct  competition  with  it,  increasing  the  supply 
prodigiously  on  the  one  hand,  and  diminishing,  on 
the  other,  the  means  of  purchasing  that  supply — 
the  system  of  buying  and  selling  for  metals  became 
extremely  inconvenient.  It  is  daily  increasing  our 
embarrassments,  and  will  soon  be  discovered  to  be 
so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  all  parties,  and  so 


destructive  of  the  prosperity  of  society,  that  it  must 
at  length  be  abandoned,  as  being  altogether  in- 
compatible with  the  new  state  of  wings  which  has 
arisen.  Commercial  exchanges,  to  the  limited  ex- 
tent within  which  they  will  be  useful,  and  required 
in  a  rational  state  of  society,  ought  to  be  made 
through  some  convenient  medium  which  would  re- 
present the  real  value,  or  the  amount  of  labour  con- 
tained in  each  article  to  be  exchanged.  For  the 
very  short  period  during  which  these  exchanges  will 
be  necessary,  a  paper  representative,  or  notes  (pre- 
pared according  to  the  plan  lately  submitted  to  the 
bank  of  England,  by  Applegath  and  Cowper,)  re- 
presenting any  number  of  days'  labour,  or  part  of  a 
day  s  labour,  would  render  the  use  of  £old  and 
silver,  except  for  foreign  exchanges,  entirely  un- 
necessary. 

The  standard  of  value  being  labour,  and  the 
necessary  preliminary  arrangements  being  formed, 
notes  representing  labour  would  be  given  for  every 
article  when  finished,  according  to  the  amount  of 
labour,  that  may  be  contained  in  it,  that  amount 
being  previously  ascertained,  and  determined  with 
reference  to  each  article,  by  the  parties  who  may 
agree  to  produce  and  exchange  upon  this  simple 
principle.  All  bargaining,  or  desire  to  take  advan- 
tage of  each  other,  would  at  once  cease,  insincerity 
would  no  longer  characterize  the  proceedings  of 
commerce,  every  one's  labour  would  easily  supply 
him  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, — 
poverty  would  soon  be  unknown, — the  representa- 
tive of  wealth,  while  it  would  always  be  commensu- 
rate with  the  amount  of  wealth  created,  would 
actually  stand  for  what  it  purported  to  do;  the 
wealth  in  society,  and  the  notes  representing  it, 
would  be,  at  all  times,  equal  in  amount,  and  the 
security  of  the  system  might  be  of  the  most  certain 
and  complete  description. 

But  as  soon  as  this  subject  of  wealth  shall  be 
fully  comprehended,  as  soon  as  the  dirtet  means  of 
producing,  distributing,  and  consuming  it,  to  the 
greatest  advantage  of  all  parties,  shall  be  known — 
it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  any  standard  of 
value,  or  medium  of  exchange,  will  be  of  very  little 
use  to  society.  All  will  feel  a  far  greater  desire  to 
give  than  to  receive ;  and  all,  in  consequence,  will 
readily  obtain  whatever  can  be  desired,  or  wished 
in  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  will  be  placed. 
Under  these  improved  arrangements,  or  rather  in 
this  new  world  about  to  be  created  out  of  the  old, 
to  produce  abundantly  whatever  can  be  of  real  use 
to  man,  will  be  but  a  sport  and  pastime — nothing 
more,  in  fact,  than  a  pleasant  exercise,  and  a  most 
desirable  means  of  enjoying  the  best  state  of  health 
and  spirits.  Commerce,  in  the  common  acception 
of  the  term,  will  cease ;  and  with  it  will  be  extin- 
guished the  vile  spirit  which  the  system  has  pro- 
duced. If  I  am  right,  law  will  become  entirely 
useless,  fortunately  for  its  professors  and  their 
clients.  It  has  ever  been  a  system  of  gross  in- 
justice,  enabling  the  strong  in  wealth  to  oppress  the 
weak  in  purse,  and  is  the  source  from  whence  a 
multitude  of  bad  and  most  injurious  feelings  con- 
tinually spring.  If  I  am  right,  wars  will  be  at  an 
end.  The  immorality,  and  the  uniformly  grievous 
consequences  resulting  from  them,  will  become  too 
glaring  to  have  any  support  among  rational  beings, 
who  understand  the  justice  of  kindness,  and  the 
overwhelming  influence  which  it  may  possess  over 
all  tbathas  life.  If  I  am  right,  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  religion  will  gradually  diminish,  until 
none,  mere  forms  and  ceremonies  I  mean — will 
remain  in  the  world;  for  each  individual  who 
shall  hereafter  come  into  existence  shall  be  : 

To  be   continued  in  our  next 
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(  Continued  from  Supplement.) 
divinely  trained,  educated,  and  placed  in  life, 
than  any  divines  have  ever  heretofore  been.  In 
this  manner,  he  will  have,  as  he  ought,  a  direct 
eonverse  with  his  Creator,  and  be  much  more  com- 
petent to  instruct,  than  any  of  the  teachers  of  past 
or  present  times.  The  knowledge  of  the  Lord  will 
thus,  and  thus  alone,  be  made  to  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea;  if  you  really  wish  for  this 
happy  period  to  arrive,  you  must  exert  all  your  fa- 
culties, to  hasten  the  introduction,  every  where,  of 
these  arrangements,  under  which  alone  the  prophe- 
cies can  ev  r  be  fulfilled.  See  you  not  the  signs  of 
the  times,  when  old  things  are  about  to  pass  away, 
and  when  all  things  are.  to  become  new  1  See  you 
not  an  irresistible  cause  why  this  change  must  now 
be  accomplished]  Have  you  not  seen,  or  if  you 
have  not  seen,  have  you  not  heard  of  the  misery, 
which  these  old  things  inflict  upon  the  Irish  pea- 
sant, and  upon  a  large,  a  very  large  portion  of  hu- 
man nature  ?  And  do  you  not  discover,  even  by  a 
mere  representation  or*  the  new  order  of  things, 
how  speedily  such  a  change  will  remove  the  evils 
of  the  old  world,  and  render  one  and  all  heartily 
inclined  to  put  away  those  abominations  from 
among  us,  and  to  embrace  a,  system  which  will  en- 
sure to  all,  advantages,  such  as  none  have  yet  en- 
joyed? 

It  has  been  told  you  that  the  change  shall  come 
upon  you  like  a  thief  in  the  night ;  and  who,  even 
during  the  last  night  which  has  passed,  dreamed  or 
imagined  that  this  change  was  at  hand?— What 
power  can  now  stay  its  course  1  What  human  be- 
ing has  an  interest  to  put  the  slightest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  its  instant  and  universal  introduction  ?  All 
governments  must  co-operate  with  their  people  in 
this  great  work,  or  they  will  no  longer  be  of  any 
use,  but  an  evil  in  the  world,  and  their  power  will 
be  paralyzed,  for  human  nature  will  cease  to  give 
them  support  in  opposition  to  itself;  yet,  each  of 
their  subjects  will  be  ready  to  lend  them  the  most 
willing  service  to  carry  the  proposed  change  into 
instant  effect. 

But  will  any  objector  to  our  views  of  human 
nature  yet  say — "  this  state  of  abundr.nce,  of  im- 
proved health,  and  highly  augmented  happiness, 
will  lead  to  so  great  an  increase  of  population,  that 
the  world  will  speedily  be  overstocked  with  inha- 
bitants, until  at  last  we  shall  bo  obliged  even  to  e:it 
each  other." 

As  long  as  the  earth  remains  a  desert  for  want  of 
people—as  long  as  science  makes  "such  rapid  ad- 
vances in  giving  man  new  aid  to  his  natural  powers 
— and  as  lone  as  a  thousand  persons,  out  of  the 
most  miserable  population  now  in  existence,  can 
provide  subsistence  amply  sufficient  for  three  thou- 
sand, we  have  no  ereat  reason,  1  think,  to  appre- 
hend that  evil  will  arise  from  any  addition  which 
it  is  possible  to  make  to  the  present  population  of 
the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  each  child  that  may 
*— *-►  ifttoVtfce  werid,  will,  it  appears  to  me,  be  a 


gain  to  all  those  previously  in  existence ;  and  in 
consequonce  of  improvements  derived  from  science, 
the  greater  the  number  of  people  under  the  new 
arrangements,  the  less  proportion  of  manual  labour 
will  be  required  from  each,  and  the  greater  the 
choice  every  one  will  have  of  intelligent,  kind,  and 
affectionate  friends.  > 

The  real  gain  and  wealth  of  the  world  will  then 
consist  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  think  of  redundancy  of  popula- 
tion, when  it  shall  cease  to  be  in  our  power  to 
create  a  vast  surplus  of  agricultural  productions. 

Do  not  the  Scriptures  command  us  to  increase 
and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  1  Have  we 
done  so  ?  We  have  exerted  ourselves  with  some 
effect  to  destroy  and  to  desolate ;  but  little  have  we 
done  in  the  spirit  of  the  scriptural  injunction. 
During  centuries  past,  the  population  of  the  world 
has  been  nearly  as  it  now  is,  and  the  earth  is 
scarcely  less  a  waste  than  ever.  It  is  better  culti- 
vated in  some  districts,  while  others,  which  were 
as  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  which  teemed  with  in- 
habitants, are  now  almost  abandoned  by  man ;  and 
his  place  is  occupied  by  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  or 
left  wild  as  the  desert. 


MEMO  RIAL 

BEHALF  6F    THE    WORKING   CLASSES, 

presented  to  the  governments  or 

EUROPE    AND    AMERICA, 

in  1818. 


(REFERRED  TO    IN    MR.  OWEN'S   SPEECH.) 

The  Memorialist  has  devoted  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  to  the  study  and  practice  of  political 
economy,  and  by  permitting  practice  in  all  cases 
to  correct  theory,  he  has  attained  the  most  impor- 
tant results  for  the  well-being  of  society. 

In  consequence  of  the  numberless  blessings 
which  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  calculated 
to  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  country,  the 
Memorialist  is  desirous  of  making  it  known,  in 
the  shortest  time,  to  those  who  govern  the  civil- 
ized world  and  to  the  public.  He  therefore  pre- 
sents memorials  on  the  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  and  America. 

The  Memorialist  is  not  influenced  to  this  pro- 
ceeding by  partiality  or  prejudice  for  or  against 
any  class,  sect,  party,  or  Country.  He  views  the 
whole  human  race  as  men  created  originally  with 
the  same  general  faculties  and  qualities,  though 
varied  in  degree,  and  trained  by  circumstances, 
over  which  society  has  now  a  complete  controul, 
to  despise,  hate,  and  oppose  each  other  eveu  unto 
death,  although  the  path  is  now  clear,  by  which, 


with  more  ease,  society  may  train  them  to  esteem, 
to  love,  and  to  aid  each  other. 

Nor  yet  has  the  Memorialist  been  actuated  to 
the  conduct  which  he  adopts,  by  a  desire  for 
wealth,  for  popularity,  for  honours,  or  for  future 
feme ;  to  him  these  already  appear  the  playthings 
of  infants. 

But  he  is  induced  to  act  thus,  because  he  can 
show  the  causes  which  perpetually  generate  mi- 
sery in  human  society,  and  also  develop  the 
means,  by  which,  without  injury  to  any,  those 
causes  may  be  gradually,  and,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  effectually  removed.  To  witness  this 
change  in  part,  or,  if  that  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  know  that  it  must  soon  commence  and  rapidly 
proceed,  is  his  reward,  and  it  is  already  secured 
to  him. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Memorialist 
claims  not  that  kind  of  attention  which  is  usually 
given  to  ordinary  questions  of  policy;  but  he 
asks  for  the  devotion  of  the  minds  of  the  parties 
whom  he  addresses,  that  they  may  comprehend 
subjects  not  yet  open  to  common  capacities,  and! 
which  involve  all  the  valuable  interests  of  society. 

For  a  period  has  arrived,  in  which  a  greater 
change  in  human  affairs  will  be  forced  on  the 
world  than  the  world  has  yet  witnessed ;  but  in 
all  its  extent  .the  change  will  be  highly  beneficial 
to  every  individual  and  to  all  states. 

It  is  a  period,  when  the  errors  which  have* 
hitherto  perplexed  mankind,  are  about  to  be  un- 
ravelled, and  in  consequence,  the  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  human  improvement  and  en- 
joyment will  be  removed. 

The  immediate  causes  which  made  this  change 
certain  and  necessary,  are,  the  overwhelming 
effects  of  new  scientific  power  and  the  rapidly 
increasing  knowledge  of  all  classes  of  men.  The 
former  will  soon  render  human  labour  of  little 
avail  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  while  the  latter 
will  make  evident  to  the  people  the  absolute  ne-  v 
cessity,  which  has  thus  arisen  for  them  to  give  a 
different  direction  to  their  powers,  and  will  inform 
them  also  how  the  change  is  to  be  effected. 

To  this  day,  the  means  of  consumption,  or  of 
obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  the  working 
classes,  have  been  acquired  solely  through  the 
medium  of  their  labour,  the  value  of  which  the 
new  power  has  already  much  diminished.  And 
the  certain  consequences  of  the  undirected  pro- 
gress of  this  power  will  be  to  reduce  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  manual  labour,  until  it  fells 
below  the  means  of  procuring  a  wretched  sub- 
sistence for  any  large  proportion  of  the  working* 
classes,  while  the  remainder  of  tnem  must  bo 
starved  out  of  existence. 

Such  is  die  nature  of  the  contest,  which 
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already  continued  for  some  time,  and  which  now 
exists  in  full  activity,  between  scientific  power 
and  manual  labour,  between  knowledge  and 
ignorance;  but  no  one,  who  comprehends  any 
thing  of  the  subject,  can  for  one  moment  doubt 
the  result. 

It  is  presumed  tha^  the  powers  thus  addressed 
cannot  desire  an  increase  to  the  misery  of  the 
people,  while  in  consequence,  new  dangers  to 
every  state  must  continually  arise  on  every  side. 

tin  these  grounds  solely,  the  Memorialist  re- 
quests attention  and  co-operation. 

He  is  now  ready  to  communicate  the  full  de- 
tails of  these  important  subjects  to  any  or  to  all 
of  the  powers  whom  he  addresses,  that,  if  those 
details  shall  appear  on  examination  to  be  derived 
'  from  facts  ana  experience,  as  he  presumes  they 
will  be  found,  the  requisite  measures  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  existing  distress  anion?  the  work- 
ing classes  may  be  adopted,  by  the  respective 
governments,  before  the  period  shall  be  past 
wjien  the  combined  extended  sufferings  and 
knowledge  of  the  people,  will  permit  the  requisite 
time  for  calm  deliberation. 

The  Memorialist  adds  an  Appendix,  which 
contains  some  of  the  general  results  which  he  has 
derived  from  long  study,  multiplied  experiments 
on  a  large  scale,  and  a  personal  communication 
with  acute,  intelligent,  and  enlightened  men  of  all 
classes,  sects,  and  parties,  more  varied  and  confi- 
dential than  has  ever  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
one  individual. 

And  thus  circumstanced,  he  awaits  the  delibe- 
ration and  reply  of  the  power  whom  he  has  now 
addressed. 

Frankfort,  20tf  Sept.  1818. 

APPENDIX. 

Containing  some  of  the  general  results,  derived  from 

the  Memorialist's  long  study  and  experience. 

FIRST  GENERAL  RESULT. 

That  the  period  is  arrived*  when  the  means  are 
become  obvious,  by  which,  without  force  or  fraud 
of  any  kind,  riches  may  be  created  in  such  abun- 
dance, and  so  advantageously  for  all,  that  the  wants 
and  desires  of  every  human  being  may  be  more  than 
satisfied. 

In  consequence,  the  dominion  of  wealth,  and  the 
evils  arising  from  the  desire  to  acquire  and  accumu- 
late riches,  are  on  the  point  of  terminating. 

SECOND  OENERAL  RESULT. 

That  the  period  is  arrived,  when  the  principles  of 
the  science  are  become  obvious,  by  which,  without 
force  or  punishment  of  any  kind,  the  rising  genera- 
tion may  be,  with  ease  and  advantage  to  all,  sur- 
rounded by  new  circumstances,  which  shall  form 
them  into  any  character  that  society  may  predeter- 
mine;, and  if  any  defect  shall  afterwards  appear  in 
those  characters,  except  what  nature  has  made  un- 
controllable by  human  means,  the  cause  will  not  he 
in  the  individuals,  but  it  will  be  r.olely  owing  to  the 
inexperience  of  the  parties  who  attempt  to  put  those 
invaluable  principles  into  practice. 

In  consequence,  the  dominion  of  Ignorance,  of 
,Fraud  and  A  iolence,  is  also  on  the  point  of  termi- 
nating. 

THIRD  GENERAL  RESULT. 

That  it  is  the  interest,  and  that  it  will  soon  appear 
to  be  the  interest,  of  each  individual,  in  every  rank, 
in  all  countries,  that  judicious  measures  should  be 
adopted,  with  the  least  delay,  to  secure  these  be- 
neficial results  in  practice.  It  is  however  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  they  should  be  carried  into  effect  by 

§eneral  consent,  gradually  and  temperately,  in  or- 
er  that  no  party  or  individual  may  be  injured  by 
the  changes  which  must  necessarily  arise. 

In  consequence,  any  attempts  to  stop  or  retard  the 
introduction  of  these  measures  will  be  unavailing. 
Already  the  principles  and  consequent  practice  are 
placed  effectually  beyond  the  power  of  human  as- 
sault. It  will  be  found,  that  silence  cannot  now 
retard  their  progress,  and  that  opposition  will  give 
increased  celerity  to  their  movements. 


EXCHANGE  OF  LABOUR, 

AND  TOE 

MORNING  HERALD. 
Although  we  are  perfectly  well  aware,  that  is  is 
neither  fair  nor  honourable  for  one  writer  to  fasten 
upon  a  casual  and  unguarded  expression  of  an- 
other as  upon  a  delicious  morsel,  or  to  isolate  a 
sentence  from,  its  connection,  or  to  quibble  upon  a 
mere  expression — yet  the  following  observation  in 
the  leading  article  of  the  Morning  Herald  of  Tues 
day  last,  seems  to  us  so  preposterous,  mischievous, 
and  absurd,  in  one  of  those  political  lights  which 
are  placed  aloft  to  form  the  opinions,  and  guide 
the  movements  of  society,  that  we  cannot  suffer  it 
to  pass  without  quotation  and  comment 

"  Real  wealth  consists  in  the  abundance  of 
the  representative  value,  not  in  that  of  com- 
modities, which  for  want  ot  it  (the  representa- 
TIVE) BECOME  UNEXCHANGEABLE." 

That  the  representative  of  a  thing  is  the  thing 
represented,  is  one  of  those  self-evident  contra- 
dictions, into  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
any  writer  sober  and 'sane  could  possibly  fall. 
Like  an  Egyptian  mummy  such  a  declaration 
crumbles  on  the  first  exposure,  and  a  puff  of 
breath  scatters  its  dust  in.fcne  thin  and  empty  air. 

Again,  "  If  trade  were  reduced  to  mere  baiter 
what  is  now  civilized  society  would  be  reduced 
nearly  to  a  level  with  savage  life." 

Now  what  is  the  inseparable  concomitant  of 
savagism?  We  unhesitatingly  reply  destitution. 
And  what  is  the  invariable  attendant  on  civiliza- 
tion ?  Abundance,  in  proportion  to  die  progress 
of  that  civilization,  and  the  quality  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  soil  upon  which  it  has  its  seat. 
We  have,  in  this  country,  abundance  of  every 
thing  except  money;  and  if  there  were  more  mo- 
ney, there  would  be  greater  plenty  still.  But.the 
producers  of  this  abundandance  must  not,  dare 
not,  cannot,  coin  money;  but  they  can  make  la- 
bor exchange  notes  by  which  they  can  dispense 
with  money  altogether.  If  they  can  do  this,  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  they  can,  are  they  not  unwise 
to  trouble  themselves  about  money  ?  A  want  of 
which  makes  many  persons  savage,  cross,  and 
sour,  but  barter,  in  which  money  is  unnecessary, 
will  make  them  cheerful,  blythe,  and  kind. 


A  COLLECTOR  OF  CHURCH   RATES, 
PUZZLED  BY  A  DISSENTER. 

Lately  at  a  small  town  in  Hampshire,  the  col- 
lector of  church  rates,  called  upon  a  dissenter,  who 
never  went  to  church,  for  the  amount  Of  a  church 
rate,  when  the  following  colloquy  took  place. 

Dis.  For  what  is  the  money  which  you  are 
now  collecting,  Under  the  name  of  a  church  rate, 
expended  ? 

Col.  Part  of  it  defrays  the  expence  of  clean- 
ing the  church. 

Dis.  But  I  never  dirty  the  church — what  be- 
comes of  the  rest  of  the  money  ? 

Col.  Another  part  goes  for  the  repairing  of  the 
church.  *■ 

Dis.  But  I  never  damage  the  church.  In 
what  is  the  rest  of  the  rate  expended  ? 

Col.  The  wine  drank  at  the  sacrament  is  paid 
for  out  of  it. 

Dis.  But  I  never  drank  a  drop  of  sacramental 
wine  in  the  church  in  my  life.  Do  these  items 
that  you  here  name,  then,  take  the  whole  of  the 
rate? 

Col.  The  remainder  is  expended  in  paying 
persons  for  killing  sparrows,  which  would  rob  the 
corn  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards,  in  the  parish. 

Dis.  So  then,  you  kill  the  sparrows  because 
they  are  robbers  ?  Now  you  are  come  to  demand 
money  from  me,  without  any  equivalent  having 
been  received,  which  is  in  plain  round  English- 


robbery.  Suppose  that  I  were  to  kill  you,  how 
should  you  like  it  ? 

Col.  Not  much;  but  it  is  the  law  which  de- 
mands the  ntte. 

Dis.  The  law,  indeed  I  Why  this  makes  it 
ten  times  worse  than  ever — for  the  law  which 
should  protect  me  from  all  robbers,  has  turned 
robber  itself ! 

[The  collector  could  say  no  more ;  and  all  we 
would  say  is,  that  it  is  high  time  that  this  law, 
along  with  many  others,  was  altered.  En.] 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Robinson  Crusoe,  Junr.,  for 
another  Communication  from  the  "  Vale." 

C.  J.  of  Hackney  is  received,  and  will  have  oar 
earliest  attention. 

Thomas  Reynolds  and  Joseph  Yates  are  in  our 
desk. 

We  must  trespass  a  little  longer  on  the  patience 
of  some  of  our  highly  esteemed  contributors. 

The  Letter  (No.7.)to  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Brougham, 
and  Viscount  Melbourne,  is,  through  a  mistake,  ne- 
cessarily postponed  till  next  week. 

The  numerous  applications  for  the  continuance  of  tho 
Conversations  upon  Communities,  have  induced 
us  te  defer  the  Leading  Article,  intended  for  this 
week,  to  the  next,  and  to  introduce  the  continue 
a  nee  of  this  useful  and  now  most  necessary  Dia- 
logue. 

~~~~    THE  CRISIS.    ~—— 


Institution  of  the  Industrious  Cla  ssss. 
LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  28. 

A  DIALOGUE 

•V  •     t 

BETWEEN      ■ 

THEOPHILUS  AND  AMlDA, 

RELATIVE  TO   AN   ENTIRE   NEW   STATE  OF  SOCIETY'. 

T.  SiMCE  we  last  met,  I  have  been  anxious  for  a 
renewal  of  our  conversation  relative  to  communities, . 
for  the  subject  is  becoming  every  dtty  more  inte- 
resting to  me,  seeing  as  I  do,  that  the  existing 
system  of  society  is  shaken  from  its  foundation, 
through  all  its  ramifications,  and  that  it  is  on  the 
point  of  falling  into  general  disorder.  I  must  now 
acknowledge,  that  passing  events  prove  the  present 
system  of  the  world  altogether  incompetent  to  give 
virtue  or  happiness  to  mankind;  or,  to  admit  of 
them  becoming  rational  creatures. 

A.  I  am  gratified  to  discover,  that  you  have  be- 
come conscious  of  the  fundamental  errors  on  which 
the  present  system  of  society  has  been  originally 
founded, and  of, the  groat  absurdities. to  which  these 
errors  have  led  the  whole  world  in  its  practice. 
Until  your  mind  had  been  expanded  to  perceive  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  the  arrangements  which  men 
have  contrived  for  their  government,  if  such  hetero- 
geneous combinations '  of  inconsistencies  can  be 
called  government,  I  knew  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  explain  another  system,  derived  alto- 
gether from  principles  in  direct  opposition  to  these 


T.  Will  you  then,  drew  a  contrast  between  the 
notions  on  which  the  existing  system  of  the  world 
has  been  formed,  and  the  principles  on  which  you 
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mean  to  erect  another  and  a  better  system  1  The 
population  of  this,  and  other  countries,  must  be 
deeply  interested  to  learn  this  difference,  because, 
by  the  comparison  of  them,  a  true  estimate  of  both 
systems  may  be  fairly  made. 

A.  It  was  to  this  point  I  wished  to  lead  your 
enquiries.  Until  you  fully  understand  these  funda- 
mental differences,  your  mind  will  be  perplexed, 
and  in  a  state  of  mental  confusion ;  no  science  can 
be  understood  without  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
data  on  which  it  is  founded,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  principles  of  mathematics,  who  can  be- 
come a  mathematician  t 

T.  This  conclusion  is  readily  granted.  You  say 
your  new  state  of  society  is  one  derired  altogether 
from  what  you  call  the  science  of  society.  I  admit, 
the  science  should  be  well  studied,  and  ascertained 
to  be  true  or  false,  before  a  sound  opinion  of  its 
merits  can  be  formed.  Pray  then,  now  explain  the 
difference  between  the  systems. 

A.  The  old  system  of  society  is  founded  on  the 
following  erroneous  notions,  of  the  character  of 
men ;  and  the  practices  of  the  world  have  been 
formed  in  accordance  with  them. 

1st.  That  human  nature  is  what  human  nature 
ought  not  to  be, 

2nd.  That  men  ought  to  feel  according  to  certain 
notions,  and  to  think  according  to  other  notions ; 
and  that,  if  they  donatio  think  and  Joel,  they  ought 
to  be  punished,  however  incompetent  they  may  be, 
to  the  one  or  the  other. 

3rd.  That  the  character  of  each  individual 
should  be  formed  by  precepts  in  accordance  with 
these  notions,  and  that  they  should  hare  induce- 
ments given  to  them,  by  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments,  hopes  and  fears  affecting  their  eternal 
happiness  or  misery,  to  feel,  think,  and  act,  in 
obedience  to  these  notions. 

These  fundamental  notions  on  which  old  society 
has  been  erected,  were  imagined  by  men  when  they 
were  the  least  experienced  m  a  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  have  been  applied  to  practice  under  every 
form  and  combination,  and  have  produced  error  and 
evil  continually,  and  made  man  more  irrational  than 
asv  of  the  animal  creation. 

Yhe  proposed  new  system  of  society  is  founded — 

1st.  Upon  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  human 
nature  must  be  what  the  power  that  formed  it  baa 
made  it  to  be— that  it  is  likely  always  to  retain  the 
same  nature,  but  that  it  is  capable  of  being  made  by 
a  right  direction  from  infancy,  to  become  rational, 
to  attain  great  excellence  in  all  things. 

Snd.  Thst  good  dispositions,  good  habits,  good 
health,  great  knowledge,  and  great  happiness,  may 
be  secured  to  all  individuals  of  the  human  race, 
provided  they  shall  be  educated  and  governed  from 
infancy  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  nature; 
that  they  shall  be  surrounded  by  external  circum- 
stances also  in  unison  with  those  laws— and,  that  no 
circumstance*  controlable  by  man,  ahall  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  in  the  form  of  laws,  institutions,  or 
customs  of  any  kind,  in  opposition  to  them. 

Now  here  is  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  systems — and,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can 
be  wider  or  more  distinctly  marked.  Virtue  and 
lice  according  to  one  system,  must  be  of  a  totally 
different  character  to  virtues  and  vice  in  the 
other,  and  the  practices  of  these  two  systems,  must 
be  of  necessity,  altogether  opposed  to  each  other. 

T.  Now,  indeed,  I  begin  to  perceive  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  mind  expanded  according  to  your 
recommendation,  to  encompass  the  whole  of  society 
at  one  glance,  and  to  acquire  power  to  observe  each 
part  ofthis  confused  mass  of  incongruities,  to  trace 
them  upwards  to  their  origin,  and  downwards  to  all 
their  future  consequences.  *But  how  can  there  be 
different  virtues  and  vices  1  1  thought  these  were 
and  fixed  by  our  nature. 


A.  They  are  permanent  and  fixed  by  our  nature, 
and  when  human  arrangements  shall  be  in  accor- 
dance with  human  nature,  then  will  virtue  and  vice 
be  known,  as  virtue  will  then  be  its  own  reward, 
vice  will  be  known  in  name  only,  for  no  motive  to 
become  vicious  will  exist  throughout  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  human  society,  no  more  thsn  exists  in  the 
society  of  all  animals  living  according  to  their 
nature. 

T.  Pray  explain  to  me  the  difference  of  virtue 
and  vice  in  the  two  systems. 

A.  Virtue,  according  to  the  old  system  of  society, 
consists  in  opposing  the  feelings  and  convictions  of 
our  nature — in  hiding  them,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
ourselves,  and,  in  deceiving  those  who  are  around 
us,  with  regard  to  both  feelings  and  convictions. 
Vice,  consists  in  speaking  what  .we  think,  and  in 
expressing  what  we  feel.  Truth  of  speech  and  ac- 
tion under  the  present  system,  are,  therefore,  the 
greatest  vices  that  can  exist.  While,  on  the  con- 
trary, virtue  under  the  new  system,  will  consist  in 
openly  stating  the  feelings  which  our  nature  com- 
pels us  to  have  for  all  things  and  persons,  and  the 
convictions  upon  all  subjects  which  facts  or  imagi- 
nation make  upon  our  mind.  Truth  of  speech  and 
action  under  the  new  system,  will  consequently  be 
the  greatest  virtue  of  our  nature,  and  deception  of 
every  kind  the  greatest  vice.^  The  moral  code  of 
the  one  will  be  the  opposite  Sf  the  moral  code  of 
the  other,  and  the  two  systems  will  Iesd  to  very 
opposite  results,  not  only  in  morals,  but  in  theology, 
politics,  law,  commerce,  education,  and  domestic 
arrangements. 

T.  Then  I  suppose  the  communities  which  you 
contemplate  will  be  formed  to  include  the  morals, 
theology,  politics,  law,  commerce,  education,  and 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  new  system  1 

A.  If  they  shall  not  include  all  these,  they  will 
he  of  no  value  to  society. 

T.  Then  these  communities  are  indeed  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  conjectures  which 
individuals  have  always  made  respecting  them ; 
they  have,  in  every  cose  I  believe,  mixed  them  up 
in  tlriMr  minds  with  more  or  less  of  the  old  system 
of  society. 

A.  Yes,  and  most  erroneously.  It  is  owing  to 
tins  cause,  that  communities  hare  never  yet  been 
commenced  by  their  founder,  either  in  this  country, 
or  America.  He  discovered,  that  in  both  countries, 
the  minds  of  the  people  had  been  so  debased  by  the 
individual  selfish  system,  and,  the  fundamental 
errors  on  which  the  individual  character,  and  human 
society  had  been  formed,  that  he  knew  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  on  entire  new  system  for  forming 
the  character  of  all  individuals,  and  re-modelling 
society  upon  another  bate,  until,  assisted  by  facts  and 
experience,  he  could  convince  the  more  intelligent 
part  of  the  public,  that  the  present  system  of  society 
had  nearly  worn  itself  out,  and  that  it  must  shortly, 
through  its  fundamental  error k  fall  into  irremediable 
confusion,  and  demonstrate  to  all,  that  the  period  for 
an  entire  change  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
had  arrived,  a  change  from  evil  to  good — a  change 
that  will  soon  prove  most  advantageous  to  all 
classes,  in  all  countries. 

T.  1  am  highly  gratified  to  have  had  this  expla- 
nation, for  my  ramd  has  been  always  confused  upon 
the  subject  of  communities;  I  never  could  dis- 
cover how  you  were  to  unite  the  old  and  new  prin- 
ciples in  practice.  This  difficulty  being  removed, 
I  am.  now*  for  the  first  time,  prepared  to  consider 
your  system  in  its  true  light ;  that  is,  as  another 
condition  of  the  human  race,  in  which  old  things 
are  to  pass  away,  and  all  are  to  become  new.  Now 
then,  you  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  comprehend 
the  whole  change  which  you  design. 

A.  I  will  fully  open  all  my  views  to  you  in  our 
future  conversations — but  the  minds  of  all,  and 
especially  of  the  working  classes,  must  be  greatly 
expanded  before  they  can  comprehend  the  reasons 
for,  and  the  extent  of  all  the  new  combinations 
which  I  shall  have  to  recommend  for  almost  imme- 
diate adoption.  Their  present  ignorance,  violence, 
and  presumption,  all  the  necessary  effects  of  their 
confined  condition,  greatly  retard  their  attainment 
of  the  most  useful  knowledge. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CHILIS. 

To  the  Christian  Woblo, 

The  only  teat  of  truth  is  consistency. 

No  one  truth  can  be  opposed  to,  or  contradictory 
of  any  other  truth. 

Assuming  that  the  Divine  Being  has  given  an 
oral  revelation,  in  addition  to  the  revelation  of 
nature,  these  two  revelations  must  of  course  be  in 
agreement  with  each  other ;  any  interpretation  there- 
fore of  the  written  revelation  that  is  in  opposition 
to  the  revelation  of  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  evidence  of  our  senses,  cannot  be  a  true  mterprc- 


All  the  facts  which  accumulated  experience  has 
furnished  us  with,  prove  that  man  is  a  compound 
being,  formed  of  his  original  organisation,  and  of  the 
influence  of  circumstances  which  operate  upon  that 
organization ;  nothing  exists  in  relation  to  man  but 
these  two  combinations,  and  of  these  therefore  he  must 
be  formed ;  he  is  completely  therefore  the  creature  of 
circumstances — first,  of  those  which  form  bis  original 
organisation,  and  second,  of  those  which  act  upon 
that  organisation  after  it  is  formed,  and  therefore, 
except  one  or  other  of  these  two  combinations  of 
circumstances  had  been  different  to  what  they  have 
been  with  respect  to  any  individual,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  could  have  been  different  to  what  he  has 
been  at  any  given  time. 

This  is  the  revelation  of  nature  with  respect  to 
man,  the  facts  which  are  revealed  to  our  senses ; 
whoever  therefore  interprets  the  written  revelation 
in  such  a  way  as  to  oppose  these  facts,  which  are 
beyond  contradiction,  manifestly  makes  the  author 
of  the  written  revelation  oppose  the  author  of  the 
revelation  of  nature,  and  assuming  these  to  be  one, 
they  thus  make  him  contradict  himself. 

We  urge  then  on  the  various  Christian  sects  a  re- 
consideration of  their  particular  creeds,  and  we 
earnestly  advise  them  not  to  continue  to  interpret 
the  written  revelation  in  opposition  to  the  revelation 
of  nature,  attested  by  those  facts  which  are  in- 
controvertible ;  and  we  respectfully  remind  them, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  very  commonly 
supposed,  that  the  written  revelation  was  opposed 
to  the  Copernican  System  ;  but  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  though  Popes  raved,  snd  the  Church 
threatened,  Still  the  earth  moved  on,  and  the  sun 
maintained  his  station,  until  at  length  it  wss  dis- 
covered that  the  commentators  were  mistaken,  and 
nature  and  revelation  were  in  harmony  on  this  point. 
So  must  it  prove  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  man ; 
and  be  who  continues  to  interpret  the  written  revela- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  fscts  which  experience  and 
reflection  have  firmly  established  oft  this  sub  ect, 
while  he  may  fancy  himself  the  friend,  he  is  really 
the  greatest  opponent  of  this  revelation.  It  has 
been  stated  to  us  that  there  is  an  interpretation  of 
the  written  revelation  which  is  in  perfect  consistency 
with  all  the  facts'  with  which  experience  has  fur- 
nished us  in  relation  to  man,  ana  we  earnestly  re- 
commend our  Christian  friends  to  adopt  this  inter- 
pretation ;  "  it  is  hard  to  kick  against  the  goads," 
truth  must  and  will  prevail,  and  he  will  prove  to  be 
its  greatest  friend  who  shall  manifest  its  consistency, 
rather  than  he  who  contends  for  a  written  revela- 
tion, or  an  interpretation  of  it,  that  is  opposed  to 
the  facts  revealed  to  our  senses.  At  present  truth 
might  well  exclaim,  "  deliver  me  from  my  friends, 
I  will  deliver  myself  from  my  enemies.  Those 
who  sre  contending;  for  truth  without  mystery,  mix- 
ture of  error,  or  fear  of  man,  ye  call  infidels,  where- 
as the  real  vn-fidel,  that  is,  the  unfaithful  one,  is  he, 
who  professing  his  adherence  to  divine  revelation, 
propounds,  as  its  truths,  doctrines  which  every 
enlightened  and  benevolent  mind  shudders  to  con- 
template, and  turns  from  with  abhorrence ;  such  are 
those  libels  on  human  nature,  and  on  "nature's 
God,"  called  "  natural  depravity, n  and  "  eternal 
vanishment,"  doctrines  -  which  we  fearlessly  affirm 
have  not  the  slightest  support  from  any  thing  which 
it  handed  down  to  us  as  taught  by  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth or  his  immediate  disciples ;  no,  they  are  the 
weak  inventions  of  the  enemy,  are  supported  onlv 
by  ignorance,  artifice,  and  fraud,  and  must  r 
disappear  before  that  blase  of  light  which  truth 
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ported  by  icience  end  experience,  is  about  to*  un- 
fold to  tie  world. 

To  those  who  are  not  system-hardened,  who 
feel  any  desire  to  be  delivered  from  that  slavish 
fear  which  such .  doctrines  are  only  calculated  to 
generate  and  perpetuate,  we  say,  examine  the  Rational 
sad  Social  System  of  Society  as  propounded  by  Mr. 
Owen,  and  we  are  confident  that  you  will  find  it  to 
be  the  best  exposition  of  practical  Christianity ;  it  is 
founded  on  that  principle  which  your  great  teacher 
gave  you  as  his  new  commandment,  "lore  one  an- 
other ;"  and  it  shows  you  how  to  carry  this  great 
principle  into  actual  practice,  instead  of  suffering  it 
to  continue  as  it  hitherto  has  done,  a  "  dead  letter :° 
here  then,  you  may  find  rest  for  your  souls,  and 
experience  that  joy  and  peace  which  the  old  and 
nearly  worn-oat  irrational  system  cannot  give. 
1  am, 

Your  friend, 
Am  Adubrsxt  to  Divine  Revelation. 

RESISTANCE  TO  TITHES  IN  ENGLAND.' 
Sparks  from  the  furnace  which  roars  against 
tithes  in  Ireland,  have  fallen  upon  some  combusti- 
ble materials  in  the  village  of  New  Mills,  in  the 
parish  of  Glossop,  in  the  county  and  peak  of 
Derbyshire ;  and  in  contempt  of  the  cold  of  that 
elevated  region  have  kindlea  a  flame.  When  the 
collectors  of  the  small  tithes  for  the  Rev.  Christo- 
pher How,  vicar  of  Glossop,  went  lately  into  New 
Mills  to  collect  his  dues,  all  the  people  locked 
their  doors,  and  no  one  answered  tne  application 
of  the  offensive  visitors.  When  they  took  with 
them  peace  officers,  to  the  houses,  and  also  the 
constable  of  the  town,  a  disturbance  was  created, 
and  they  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  getting 
their  demand* ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  a 
religion  of  u  peace  and  good  will,"  has  set  the 
clergyman  against  his  parishioners  and  his  pa- 
rishioners against  him,  and  several  of  them  are 
bound  over  to  appear  at  the  litigious  bar  .of  the 
Aliases  op  the  sessions :  plaintiff,  the  clergyman — 
defendants,  his  congregation . 


MORALS  AND  CONDUCT  OF  SOME  OF 
THE  NEW  ELECTORS  MADE  BY  THE 
REFORM  BILL. 

In  the  populous  manufacturing  town  of  Black- 
bum,  in  Lancashire,  a  number  of  these  infant  con- 
stituents having  exhausted  all  the  ale  out  of  the 
large  and  brimming  cans  furnished  by  a  generous 
candidate  for  the  security  of  their  votes  and  tfce 
honor  of  their  representation,  and  becoming  in- 
toxicated thereby,  proceeded  to  beat  each  other* 
dizzy  heads  and  inflamed  faces  with  the  empty 
vessels.  And  at  Chelmsford,  the  county  town  of 
the  agricultural  district  of  Essex,  some  of  the  new 
constituents  set  such  a  high  value  on  the  precious 
boon  for  which  such  battles  have  been  fought, 
such  commotion  of  feeling,  and  stagnation  of  bu- 
siness created,  that  they  refuse  to  pay  one  shilling 
the  price  of  their  registration !  Do  not  constitu- 
ents need  reform  as  much  as  their  representatives? 
And  would  it  not  be  well  if  these  constituents 
were  reformed  as  early  as  possible  ? 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

A  MAN  IN  DISTRESS. 

Sir, — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  charitable  readers, 
inform  me  bow  I  am  to  avoid  being  hanged.  At 
present  I  am  sitting  under  the  archway  at  Highgate, 
without  a  shilling,  and  no  one  will  trust  or  employ 
rae ;  I  was  lately  discharged  from  prison  under  the 
14  benefits"  of  the  insolvent  act,  and  my  character  is 
as  bad  as  it  can  be.  I  am  called  liar,  per  urer, 
thief,  &c.  &c,  and  yet  an  honester  man  never 
breathed.  If  1  refer  to  persons  who  know  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  uncontroulable  circumstances, 
which  have  produced  for  me  this  badness  of  cha- 
racter, such  persons  say  direcdy — "  they  don't  like 
to  interfere."  If  I  refer  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  my  case,  and  who 
believe  I  am  not  so  bad  as  represented,  such  per- 
sons very  kindly  say,  "  1  was  once  a  respectable,  a 
very  respectable  man,  but  thev  have  had  no  corre- 
spondence with  me  lately."  If  I  refer  *»  persons 
whom  I  have  materially  served,  they  at  once  either 
disown  me,  or  "  wonder  at  my  impudence."  If  I 
apply  for  employment  where  I  am  not  known,  the 
people  tell  me  I  must  have  dona  something  wrong, 
or  I  should  stay  at  home ;  so,  what  am  I  to  do  1  To 
be  sure,  I  could  easily  form  one  link  in  a  chain  of 
Spferences  for  swindling,  but  my  unfortunate 
honesty  would  get  me  into  scrapes,  and  hasten  on 
that  catastrophe  I  anticipate.  I  am  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  in  excellent  health,  have  had  great  expe- 
rience, and  could  turn  my  hand  to  almost  anything. 
I  should  like  to  be  a  porter  if  I  could  get  on  honest 
man  to  employ  me. 

I  am,  sir, 
With  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

TQM  JONES* 

Highgate  Hill,  July  19. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

Sib, — To  shew  to  your  readers  that  a  republican 
form  of  government  is  not  conducive  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  governed,  more  than  is  p.  limited 
monarchy,  I  beg,  through  the  medium  of  your  very 
valuable  paper,  the  Crisis,  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  following  extract  from  the  leading  article  in  \he 
American  New  York  Mercantile  Advertizer,  of 
May  3rd,  1832. 

"Another  haul: — On* Tuesday  evening,  Alder- 
man Strong,  of  the  6th.,  and  Dr.  Ilhinelander,  the 
Alderman  elect  of  that  ward,  made  a  haul  at  the 
Five  Points,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Merrit  and  other 
police  officers.  No  less  than  ninety-five  persons  of 
all  ages,  sexes,  conditions,  and  colours,  were  ar- 
rested, fifty-five  of  whom  were  seat  to  the  peniten- 
tiary." .  i  . 

There  can  be  little  credit  due  to  a  any  form  of 
government  that  attempts  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
crime  only  through  the  mediums  of  preeept,  or 
punishment  for  crimes  committed,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  both  found  to  be  inefficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  happiness  of  a  nation  does  not  depend  upon 
its  form,  but  upon  its  system  of  government. 

The  system  of  governing,  both  in  republican 
America,  and  raoncrchicp.l  England,  is  individual 
and  competitive,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  other 
practical  arrangements  for  the  forming  of  a  good 
and  virtuous  character,  than  precept  and  punish- 
ment; so,  that  with  public  executions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  religious  cewmonies  on  the  other  hand, 
society  is  now,  in  both  nations,  replete  wish — 

**  Line  upon  line, 
And  precept  upon  precept." 

The  social  and  co-operative  system  which  you  so 
ably  and  perseveringly  advocate,  is  the  only  system 
which  can  possibly  admit  of  arrangements  for  form* 
ing  the  character  to  be  virtuous,  by  giving  to  the 
individual  the  desire  to  be  so. 

I  am,  Sir, 

With  great  respeet, 

Yours  truly, 
W.  H. Si URGES. 
•Facta/  Road,  Kennhgton, 
July  17th,  1832. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


EQUITABLE  EXCHANGE  BANK. 


INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 

CLASSES,  CRAY'S  INN  ROAD, 

KING'S  CROSS. 


AGRICULTURALISTS,  Gardeners,  Manu- 
facturers, Provision  Merchants,  Factors,' 
WarelKMisemen,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  of 
all  descriptions,  Mechanics,  and  all  others,  who 
may  be  inclined  to  dispose  of  their  various  articles' 
of  trade  and  merchandize,  in  the  only  equitable 
manner  in  which  men  can  mutually  dispose  of  their 
property  to  each  other,  vis.,  its  value  in  labour 
for  equal  value  in  labour,  without  the  intervention  of 
money,  are  requested  to  transmit  their  names  and 
address,  with  a  description  of  the  kind,  or  kinds  of 
property,  which  they  desire  so  to  exchange,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Samuel  Austin, 
of  whom,  on  personal  application  at  the  Institution, 
every  information  relative  to  the  Equitable  £&•. 
change  Bank,  may  be  obtained. 

\*  All  letters  must  be  post-paid. 

ROBERT  OWEN. 


THE  SIXTH  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL  of  the 
ASSOCIATION  of  the  INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES,  for  diffusing  the  most  useful  know- 
ledge and  creating  general  good  feeling  amoaas*  all 
Parties,  will  be  held  at  the  INSTITUTION  for 
REMOVING  IGNORANCE  and  POVERTY, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  on  MONDAY,  6th  August,  1832^ 

ROBT.  OWEN,  Governor. 

Tickets  ot"  Admission,  Visitors  3s,,  and  Members 
Half-price,  may  b©  had  at  the  Institution,  and  at 
280,  Regent-street:  421,  Oxford-street;  49,  Shore- 
ditch;  10,  Bouvene-street,  Fleet-strsei;  62,  Bar- 
bican, corner  of  Red  Cross-street;  79,  Iterant- 
street;  57,  Regent-street;  37,  Maisham-street,  West- 
minster ;  30,  Great  Ormand-street ;  95,  Newgate- 
street;  Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite  Gower-street ;  9, 
Cirencester-place ;  Symonds,  Seymour-street,  Kue- 
ton-squsre;  Winner's  Library,  Ditto ;  84,  Bennoad- 
sey-street;  Norfolk  Coffee-house,  Maryie<x>ne*lmne; 
Id,  Chichester-place,  Gray's  Inn-road ;  213>  Totten- 
bara-court-Toad ;  19,  Greville-street,  Hatton-gar- 
den;  59,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street. 

One  Visitors  Ticket  will  Admit  Two  Peraoas 
under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 


MILLINERY,  DRESSES,  AND  CORSETS. 

LADIES,  desiring  Novelties  in  good  taste,  are 
invited  to  visit  the  Establishment,  280,  Regent- 
street,  where  they  will  find  every  Article  at  a  low 
price,  and  made  of  the  best  materials. 

French  and  English  Corsets,  of  owRrvAALE©  ex- 
cellence, at  very  low  Prices. 

Ladies  who  mai  address  Mrs.  Allsop,  from  the 
Country  or  the  Colonies,  may  rely  upon  bavin*  full 
justice  done  to  their  Commissions. 

To  those  Ladies  who  have  not  yet  visited  the 
Establishment  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  statu: 
rhdt  it*  reputation  rests  upon  its  character  for  good 
taste,  very  moderate  charges,  and  the  honourable 
on  1  liberal  spirit  in  wliich  it  is  conducted. 

No.VUO,  Regent-wrest,  Three  Doors  from  Ox- 
ford-street. 


Printed  for,  and  published  by,  the  Association  of 
the  Inttllipeiit  and  wett-disjte&ed  of  ths  Industrious 
Clams  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty  t  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Grays-Inn  Road,  King's  Cross,  New  Road.  P«»- 
luhed  alto  by  Strange,  Pater  ttoster- Row ;  Bergar, 
Holywell  Street  ;  and  Purkiss,  W ardour  Street ;  and 
may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen. 

William  IJxnt,  Printer, 
Institution,  UreyVInn  $*edr  Kmtf*  Croas. 
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FROM  ERROR  AND  MISERY, 


CRISIS, 


CHANGE 


TO  TRUTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 


INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 


"I»  we  cannot  yet  reconcile  all  Opinions,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  unite  all  Hearts." 
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[ONE  PENNY. 


ANNIVERSARY 

OP  the 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 
The  second  anniversary  of  days  memorable  in 
Parisian  records — the  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth, 
and  thirtieth  of  July,  has  just  been  celebrated 
in  the  restless  metropolis  of  the  French  empire. 
From  the  then  troubled  sea  of  domestic  politics 
Louis  Philippe  was  washed  upon  the  apparent 
rock  of  a  vacant  and  popular  throne.  By  him 
silence  was  restored  to  all  that  roared,  and  tran- 
quillity to  all  that  raged.  In  the  unclouded  pre- 
sence of  the  sun,  all  the  French  in  a  moment 
of  transport,  rejoiced  and  were  glad.  They  drew 
around  them  the  sparkling  eyes  of  surrounding  and 
powerful  kingdoms,  and  the  perplexed  and  me- 
lancholy visages  of  neighbouring  potentates,  and 
kindred  cabinets.  The  revolution  was  regarded 
as  a  daring,  magnanimous,  and  happy  event.    In 

the  first  moments  of  ecstacy,  they  judged  it  to  be 
a  new  birth  unto  righteousness;  and  distant  na- 
tions also  felt  their  common  nature  ennobled  by 
an  exploit,  in  the  achievement  of  which  they  had 
no  Darucipation.  With  a  strong  arm,  and  a  great 
soul,  they  struck  a  blow  at  their  chain,  which 
sounded  through  the  world.  It  broke.  They  tram- 
pled its  powerless  links  under  their  feet,  and  pro- 
claimed themselves  free  !  with  the  certainty  also 
of  being  happy,  when  they  had  disposed  of  their 
fallen  sovereign  anc^  his  detested  ministers.  But 
men  have  only  yet  dreamt  of  happiness.  How 
superficial  were  their  judgments!  how  transient 
their  exultation!  how  limited  their  foresight!  The 
deep  epidemic  malady  of  their  social  system  was 
not  unseated,  nor  even  disturbed.  Indeed,  how 
could  it,  when,  notwithstanding  their  numerous 
attainments  in  physical  science,  they  are,  as  a 
nation,  in  common  with  all  other  nations,  as  igno- 
rant of  Social  Science,  as  they  are  of  the  animal, 
or  mineral  productions  of  the  planets.  Time, 
which  proves  all  things,  lias  demonstrated  that 
their  u  glorious  revolution  v  was  not  a  cure  for  their 
complicated  disorders,  nor  a  supply  for  their  nu- 
merous  necessities.  ■  The  patient  changed  her  posi- 
tion, but  retained  her  disease;  dropmsd  one  form 
of  evil,  and  took  up  another.  A  calm  succeeded 
the  storm ;  but  gradually  did  the  evils  of  the 
deadly  disease  of  society  Competition,  shew 
themselves.  The  people  competing  with  the 
government,  and  the  government  competing  with 


the  people;  the  latter  striving  for  more  liberty,  and 
the  former  for  more  power,  and  what  one  was 
anxious  to  gain,  the  other  was  afraid  to  lose 
The  people,  by  the  press,  (their  tongue)  gradually 
denounced  the  government,  and  the  government 
tried  to  tie  that  tongue,  by  fiercely  prosecuting  the 
press.  During  last  year  there  were  no  less  than 
twenty-four  of  these  prosecutions.  The  same 
government  also  violated  the  national  charter  in 
calling  out  the  troops  during  the  late  insurrection; 
in  consequence  of  which,  Polignac  and  his  col- 
leagues have  petitioned  for  liberation,  urging  that 
they  did  no  more.  Several  presses  also  were  broke 
by  government  at  the  same  time.  Though  diminu- 
tive in  magnitude,  and  brief  in  duration,  that  insur- 
rection agitated  the  empire ;  and  the  dissatisfied 
people,  split  into  political  parties,  have  both  the 
will  and  ability  to  perpetuate  the  agitation.  Afraid 
of  tumult,  the  government  judged  it  necessary  on 
this  celebration  of  the  second  anniversary  of  that 
revolution  by  which  the  present  head  of  that  go- 
vernment was  placed  on  his  elevation,  to  assemble 
seventy  thousand  troops  of  the  line,  in  or  near  the 
polished  and  festive  capital.  In  witnessing  pub- 
lic shews,  horse-racing,  theatrical  performances, 
processions,  and  reviews,  in  which  there  was  much 
more  of  parade  than  enthusiasm,  the  Parisians  oc- 
cupied the  three  memorable  days.  Twenty-four 
damsels,  relatives  of  parties  who  fell  in  the  bloody 
strife,  were  publicly  married  on  the  second  of 
these  three  days,  each  presenting  her  husband 
with  a  dowry  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  the  gift 
of  the  nation.  On  each  night  the  city  was  illumi- 
nated. The  commemoration  fortunately  concluded 
without  any  serious  breach  of  the  public  peace, 
but  despite  of  all  the  diversion,  which  on  French 
soil  frequently  grows  close  by  the  side  of  tragedy,  the 
measures  taken  for  safer)',  argue  the  belief  of 
danger.  People  in  danger,  not  from  invasion,  or 
pestilence,  or  famine,  or  earthquakes,  but  in  dan- 
ger from  each  other!  and  in  danger  at  a  time 
when  every  care  and  anxiety  should  be  given  to 
the  wind  !  A  time  of  public  rejoicing  for  a  recent 
event,  emphatically  designated  "A  glorious 
revolution" — "A  national  good!"  How 
rational!  How  harmonious  1  How  happy!  Oh! 
Competition!  Competition!  Competition!  how 
hideous  are  thy  features  1  How  numerous  thy 
mischiefs !  When  shalt  thou  be  hurled  from  the 
seat  thou  hast  usurped,  and  thy  prostrate  body 
serve  community  for  a  step,  in  her  ascent  to  thy 
throne !  When  shalt  thou  be  seen  writhing  in 
agonies  under  her  feet?  Better  to  be  thy  foe  in 
rags,  than  thy  friend  in  robes.  Better  to  be  thy 
enemy  at  the  bar,  than  thy  advocate  on  the  bench  ! 
Better,  yea  far  better,  to  be  a  peasant  in  com- 
munity, than  a  peer  in  competition! 


GREAT  NUMBERS  OF   ELECTORS 
DISQUALIFIED 

POR  WANT  OP  MONEY  TO  PAY  THEIR  TAXES. 

The  insufficiency  of  money  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing necessities  of  society  is  every  day  becoming 
more  manifest;  and  the  pressure  of  taxation  to 
pay  the  interest  of  an  enormous  debt,  which,  but 
for  money,  could  not  possibly  have  been  contracted, 
is  cruelly  punishing  the  people.  Who  would  think 
that  out  of  twelve  thousand  electors  in  the  parish 
of  Mary-le-bone,  there  are  six  thousand  five  Awn- 
dred  disqualified  on  account  of  not  having  paid 
their  taxes  due  on  the  twentieth  of  last  month. 
Finsbury  district  contains  twenty-two-thousand 
voters,  out  of  which,  for  the  same  reason,  there 
are  ten  thousand  disqualified.  In  another  of  the 
London  Boroughs  out  of  seven  thousand,  there  are, 
on  the  same  account,  only  two  thousand  who  can 
vote ;  and,  in  one  of  the  Metropolitan  parishes, 
out  of  seven  hundred,  there  are  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  who  can  give  any  candidate  their  sup- 
port. Inese  statements  appeared  on  report  in  the 
Morning  Herald  of  Wednesday  last. 

No  ignorance  of  this  necessary  qualification  can 
bepleadedbythe  disqualified,  since  the  greatest 
publicity  was  given  to  its  existence ;  and  the  par- 
ties would,  no  doubt,  strain  every  nerve,  and  ply 
every  energy,  to  obtain  the  cash  for  the  exciting 
and  urgent  occasion.  But  the  cry  in  every  per- 
son's mouth  is, "  that  there  is  no  money ! "  This  is 
the  cry  both  in  town  and  country.  These  disqua- 
lifications may  be  expected  to  become  general  like 
the  Cholera ;  and  like  that  alarming  malady  to  fall 
heaviest  on  the  poor, — upon  whiom  every  weight 
finally  falls.  All  are  now  becoming  poor,  except 
a  few  minions  of  fortune,  who  fatten  on  the  sor- 
rows of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  add  insult  to 
injury.  The  money  system  is  now  beginning  to 
tamper  with  the  possibilities  of  human  endur- 
ance, which  is  strung  to  the  highest  pitch.  If 
these  disqualifications  be  a  few  drops  of  that 
shower  of  blessings  which  Reform  has  in  store, 
the  poor  will  be  benefited  by  that  noisy  measure 
with  a  vengeance.  After  thunder  is  the  rain;  but 
this  rain  if  this  be  a  specimen  will  not  be  drops 
of  water  to  refresti — but  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  blister. 
It  has  evidently  been  playing  with  the  poor  whom 
it  proposed  to  benefit.  It  has  given  them  a  quali- 
fication which  they  had  not,  and  now  it  renders 
that  qualification  of  no  value,  by  requiring  a  qua- 
lification which  they  cannot  obtain.  It  talked  o 
relieving  Jthem  of  taxes ;  and  now  it  cannot  do 
that,  without  they  first  pay  those  taxes.  What  in- 
suit !  What  mockery  1  First  to  build  up  their 
hopes,  and  then  to  prostrate  them  in  the  dust. 
Thus  are  the  indigent  cajoled,  and  the  superficial 
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deceived!  Under  the  present  system,  money  is 
power;  the  want  of  it,  slavery  all  over  the  world. 
The  most  beneficial  Reform  for  the  poor  and 
needy  is  the  Labor  Exchange  Banks,  in  which  bu- 
siness of  every  kind,  and  to  any  extent,  may  be 
transacted  without  money  ;  and  plenty  of  goods 
obtained  wherewith  to  pay  taxes. — See  Advert. 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  CRISIS. 
"  Behold  I  make  all  things  new." 


*'  Who  among  men,  great  Lord  of  all, 
His  brother  to  his  bar  shall  call? 
For  modes  of  faith  judge  him  a  foe, 
And  doom  him  to  the  realms  below  V 

Birmingham,  July  SO, 1832. 
My  Friends, — Most  reasonable  men  are  now 
convinced  that  a  great  change  is  about  to  take  place 
in  the  constitution  of  society,  and  that  a  change  of 
some  sort  or  other  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  ques- 
ts, how  can  such  a  change  as  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  people  at  large  be  effected  1  Some  say,  that  a 
reformed  parliament  will  do  all  that  is  needful  by 
cutting  down  taxation,  repealing  the  corn  laws,  and 

,  removing  the  impediments  to  free  trade.  Others 
recommend  emigration  as  a  means  of  relief ;  while 
others  affirm  that  an  alteration  in  the  currency  will 
prove  the  greatest  good — but  the  fact  is,  that  most, 
or  all  of  these  remedies,  or  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  have  been  tried  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
either  in  this  or  other  countries,  without  having 
produced  the  anticipated  result.  Mr.  Owen  has 
now  been  before  the  world  for  a  number  of  years, 
declaring  the  inefficiency  of  all  these  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  call- 
ing upon  men  to  make  trial  of  a  system  altogether 
different  in  its  nature  to  those  already  established, 
and  which  he  conceives  is  the  only  "  Cordial  Balm 
of  Gilead."  Strange  it  is,  that  the  projector  of  im- 
proved infant  instruction,  for  such  is  Mr.  Owen, 
should  have  laboured  so  long,  and  till  lately  have 
received  such  little  support.  Strange  is  it,  that 
governors  and  governed  should  say,  we  have  tried 
this  part  of  your  new  system,  and  find  it  to  be  excel- 
lent, far  above  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  but 
we  cannot  adopt  your  plans  further,  because  they 
appear  to  us  so  very  impracticable ;  benevolent  we 
admit,  but  quite  impracticable,  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent, and  moreover,  because  you  do  not  base  it 
upon  our  religious  opinions. 

Let  me  exhort  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  believers  in  divine  revelation  from 
God,  to  cast  aside  all  bigotry  and  prejudice,  to 
examine  the  present  state  of  society  in  the  most 
Christian  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world,  to 
read  the  addresses  of  judges  and  magistrates  on  the 
fearful  increase  of  crime,  to  reflect  upon  the  alarm- 
ing pauperism  and  wretchedness  of  thousands  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  who,  in  consequence  of  want 
of  employment  at  fair  remunerating  prices,  are 
actually  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Let  them 
reflect  upon  these  things,  and  then  ask  themselves 
whether  they  are  not  imperatively  called  upon  to 
make  trial  of  that  which  has  not  been  tried,  and 
which  may  answer  the  desired  end.  Christians, 
and  believers  in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  the 
last  to  reject  the  proposed  plan  because  it  is 
new,  and  appears  likely  to  produce  results  alto- 
gether different  from  what  has  gone  before.  It  is 
said,  "  Behold  I  will  create  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new 
Earth"  and  "  sighing  and  sorrow  shall  flee  away" 
"  They  shall  not  build  and  others  inhabit ;  they  shall 

.  not  plant  and  others  eat;"  with  a  variety  of  other 
passages,  which  declare  that  a  state  of  the  world  of 
mind  will  be  developed,  and  which  will  doubtless 
produce  a  corresponding  effect  in  the  world  of 
matter.  Again,  religionists  should  be  the  lost  to 
reject  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Owen,  because  he 
followeth  not  them ;  truth  never  did  nor  ever  will, 
suffer  from  the  light  of  investigation,  it  must  rather 
come  out  of  the  furnace  purified  as  silver  seven 
times ;  I  call  upon  my  Christian  brethren,  and  reli- 
gious professors  of  all  denominations,  to  act  con- 
sistently, and  put  by  the  proposed  new  combination 
of  circumstances-,  their  respective  systems  to  the 


test  j  for  I  hold,  that  that  religion  is  most  in  agree- 
ment with  the  declared  will  of  God,  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number, 
for  the  greatest  length  of  time.  By  acting  with 
Mr.  Owen,  and  his  immediate  disciples,  we  are  not 
required  to  surrender  our  opinions  on  matteis  of 
religion,  nor  should  they  be  required  to  surrender 
theirs;  therefore,  "If  we  cannot  yet  reconcile  all 
opinions,  let  us  endeavour  to  unite  all  hearts" 

Believe  me  yours,  in  the  good  cause, 
JOHN  RABONE. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  "  Jupitarians  "  in  our  next  Paper. 

Mr.  Wilkins's  Commuication  is  in  our  possession, 
as  is  also  that  of  H.  D.,  of  Holloway. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cores  for  some  very 
valuable  information  and  remarks  on  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  esq.,  which  we  read  at  our  Institution  last 
Sunday  morning. 

The  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howell,  Ecopiscopal 
Chapel,  Long  Acre,  is  not  of  a  kind  suitable  to  our 
columns. 

J.  P.'s  Dialogue  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lilly — 
the  Answer  to  an  Adherent  of  Divine  Revelation — 
and  R.  A.  are  come  to  hand. 

C.G.,  of  Hackney,  is  unavoidably  deferred  till 
next  week,  as  is  also  "  A  Convert." 


THE  CRISIS. 


Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 
LONDON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4. 

to  the 
SOVEREIGNS  AND  GOVERNMENTS, 

AND 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  EUROPE. 
I  address  you  now  as  an  equal  friend  to  both 
parties. 

Your  position  is  open  and  familiar  to  me.  I 
distinctly  informed  you,  in  my  memorial  to  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  assembled  in  Congress,  held  in 
Aix  le  Chapelle,  in  1818,  that  the  old  system  of 
society  was  nearly  worn  out,  and  that  in  its  pro- 
gress towards  death,  it  would  necessarily  lead  to 
the  present  difficulties  and  dangers  between  the 
governors  and  governed. 

You  are  in  direct  opposition,  and  now  almost 
in  presence  of  each  other,  in  hostile  array.  A 
long  chain  of  circumstances  have  produced  these 
events,  and  it  is  useless  to  find  fault  with  them, 
or  to  blame  any  parties — they  are  passed,  and  it 
seems  could  not  have  been  avoided — but  what 
course  would  it  be  wise  for  both  parties  now  to 
pursue? 

The  governments  and  aristocracy  of  Europe 
possess  the  old  expiring  power  of  society,  and 
may,  to  a  great  extent,  controul  it  for  a  short 
time,  provided  they  can  unite  cordially  among 
themselves ;  but  the  people  are  acquiring  know- 
ledge, which  will  speedily  enable  them  also  to 
unite  and  resist  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
to  change  altogether  the  present  state  of  society. 
There  will  be,  therefore,  at  no  distant  period,  a 
union  of  the  governments,  aristocracy,  and  non- 
producers  of  value  on  the  one  part,  and  of  the 
Industrious  Classes,  the  body  of  the  people 
generally,  on  the  other  part ;  and  two  most  for- 
midable powers  for  good  or  evil  are  thus  forming. 

The  individuals  composing  these  two  parties, 
are  placed  under  circumstances  which  lead  them 
to  think  and  to  feel,  that  their  interests  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  a 


general  revolutionary  war  of  opinion  between 
them,  may  be  forced  forward,  to  their  mutual  loss 
and  destruction,  retarding  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  world  for  a  long  period. 

I  now  address  both  parties,  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible this  afflicting  catastrophe.  It  is  not— it 
cannot  be  for  the  real  interest  of  either  of  you,  that 
it  should  take  place.  Both,  in  feet,  have  but  one 
and  the  same  interest. 

The  world  has  heretofore  been  governed,  by 
the  comparative  intelligence  of  the  Jew  keeping 
the  many  in  ignorance ;  the  few  were  themselves 
too  ignorant  of  human  nature,  and  of  a  rightly 
organized  society,  to  know  how  to  govern  on  any 
other  principle.  The  people,  the  mass  in  both 
countries,  have  become  too  for  advanced  in  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  to  permit  themselves  and 
children  to  be  longer  kept  ignorant  of  the  true 

Srincipies  of  government,  of  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
ucing  the  most  valuable  wealth,  and  of  distribut- 
ing it,  and  of  the  proper  arrangements  to  give  the 
best  character  to  mankind.  The  world  cannot, 
therefore,  be  governed  any  longer  through  a  few 
comparatively  intelligent  ruling  the  ignorant 
many.  And  the  connexion  of  the  few  with  the 
churches,  or  teachers  of  any  theology,  wiM  hasten 
the  downfall  of  both. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  opposing  parties 
should  fully  understand  this  new  position  in  which 
they  are  placed  ;  they  may  annoy  each  other  to  a 
great  extent  for  some  time,  and  perplex  all  the 
public  and  private  proceedings  of  toe  civilized 
world,  without  benefit  to  either  party.  During 
these  contests  the  non-producing  class  must  con- 
tinually lose  strength,  and  the  other  in  the  same 
proportion  gain  if 

The  opposition,  however,  between  these  two 
formidable  bodies  is  useless  and  unnecessary,  for 
both  may  obtain  more  by  an  entire  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  society,  than  either  can  obtain  by 
violence,  however  successful  one  party  may  be 
over  the  other. 

That  which  may  be  effected  by  a  solid  and 
permanent  union  of  interests,  without  delay  and 
without  bloodshed,  or  any  vice  promoted,  is — 

1st,  To  secure  the  present  incomes  of  the  non- 
producers  of  value  for  their  own  lives,  and  that  of 
their  children,  until  their  habits  can  be  changed, 
and  made  suitable  to  another  and  a  better  state  of 
society,  without  opposition  from  their  judgments 
or  feelings,  and,  until  all  can  be  placed  in  a  far 
superior  situation  for  their  health,  satisfaction,  and 
permanent  enjoyment  than  their  present  condition 
admits- 

2nd,  To  secure  to  the  producers  of  value  the 
most  ample  means  of  creating  a  new  world  of 
intelligence,  wealth,  and  happiness,  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  by  the  loan  upon  interest,  of 
some  of  the  surplus  capital  in  the  possession  of 
the  non-producers  of  value — which  surplus  capital 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  operations  cf 
the  producers  of  value,  and  afford  the  means, 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience,  of  giving  the 
existing  incomes  for  life  to  the  non-producers  and 
their  children,  who  have  been  trained  in  existing 
habits  and  prejudices. 

3rd,  The  injurious  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
non-producer*  and  producers  of  value,  ceasing 
with  the  present  generation,  all  the  succeeding 
generations  would  become  joint  partakers  of  the 
new  world  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and  happiness, 
with  superior  habits  and  manners  fitted  tor  the 
most  improved  state  of  human  existence. 

Now  the  great  and  important  question  for  the 
consideration  of  all  is— can  a  better  arrangement 
be  made  than  the  one  proposed  ?  Knowing  the 
present  situation,  power,  and  capabilities  of  the 
lower,  middle,  ana  upper  classes,  knowing  also 
their  respective  feelings  and    prejudices,  I  am 
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fulta  pepared  to  say,  that  some-such  arrangement 
as  the  one  proposed,  is  demanded  for  the  safety 
andpermanent  improvement  of  all  parties. 

The  upper  classes  may  rest  assured,  that  the 
lower  classes  will  not  much  longer  be  soldiers  or 
sailors  except  for  national  and  rational  purposes, 
and  that  tney  will  require  real  knowledge  and 
honesty  in  those  who  shall  direct  their  affairs. 

The  middle  classes  may  be  equally  assured, 
that  their  occupations  of  distributing  wealth,  and 
knowledge,  will  be  superseded  by  other  and 
very  superior  arrangements,  carried  into  execution 
by  the  industrious,  who  will  speedily  acquire 
more  knowledge  than  is  now  possessed  by  all  the 
three  classes. 

And  it  is  most  desirable,  that  the  working 
classes  should  know  that  they  can  accomplish  all 
the  improvements  for  themselves  much  sooner  and 
better,  aided  by  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
middle  and  rands  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
securing  to  the  latter  their  present  incomes  for 
life,  than  if  they  made  enemies  of  them,  and  at- 
tempted to  accomplish  the  change  in  their  condi- 
tion by  force  and  violence,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  supposed  interests  of  both  these  classes. 

The  power  of  society  is,  in  fact,  now  pretty 
equally  divided,  between  the  working,  middle, 
and  upper  classes,  but  it  is  daily  becoming 
stronger  in  the  two  former,  but  especially  in  the 
first.  There  is,  however,  another  division  growing 
up,  and  which  must  shortly  produce  a  material 
change  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  and  alter  the 
whole  system  of  society  as  it  has  heretofore  existed ; 
that  is,  the  division  between  the  producers  of 
something  valuable,  and  the  non-producers  of 
value.  The  power  of  directing  human  affairs  is 
now,  and  long  has  been  with  the  latter,  but  it 
soon  must  be  with  the  former. 

This  division  of  the  population  will  consist  of 
the  upper,  and  half  or  the  middle  class,  for  the 
first  part — and  of  the  lower,  and  half  of  the 
middle  for  the  second* part;  and  again  their  force 
will  be  nearly  equal. 

But  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  lower 
classes  will  not  act  as  soldiers  or  sailors  for 
the  non-producers,  neither  will  they  continue  to 
produce  wealth  for  them,  or  to  serve  them  in  the 
capacity  of  menial  servants.  And  thus  also,  must 
an  entire  change  be  effected  in  the  condition  of 
the  human  race. 

Again,  the  means  of  producing  a  superfluity  of 
all  wealth  through  the  instrumentality  of  scientific 
power,  not  only  without  any  degradation  what- 
ever of  human  nature,  but  under  circumstances 
which  will  essentially  improve  and  elevate  it, 
greatly  beyond  any  thing  hitherto  experienced, 
will  of  itself  change  the  condition  of  mankind. 

TTie  alteration  about  to  be  made  from  the  pre- 
sent absurd  and  irrational  metal  standard  of  value 
to  the  natural  standard  of  labour,  will  also  of  itself 
produce  an  entire  change  in  educating  and  govern- 
ing men,  and  in  forming  public  opinion.  A 
human  being  that  shall  be  trained  and  placed  to 
be  useless,  will  be  esteemed  worthless ;  and  all 
non-producers  of  value,  either  physical  or  mental, 
will  oe  useless  and  worthless. 

Under  these  considerations,  and  now  no  human 
power  can  set  them  aside,  it  becomes  at  once  the 
■Merest  of  the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  classes,  to 
stop  all  preparation  for  hostilities,  and  enquire 
what  is  best  for  each  to  do?  What,  in  fact,  is 
the  real  interest  of  each  party  ? 

I  have  told  you,  that  I  thoroughly  know  your 
positions — your  strength,  your  errors,  and  your 
weaknesses.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  success  of 
one  party  over  another,  and  I  care  not  one  straw  for 
the  favor  or  irowns  of  either.  Your  rewards  or 
your  punishments  have  no  inducement  or  terror, 
to  ram  me  one  moment  aside  from  pursuing  the 


permanent  good  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race. 

It  is  with  these  feelings  alone,  that  I  now  most 
earnestly  recommend  a  treaty  to  be  made,  openly 
and  fairly,  between  the  present  artificial  division 
of  society,  that  the  benefits  possessed  by  each 
may  be  enlarged  for  all — that  the  causes  of  the 
innumerable  disadvantages  suffered  by  all,  may  be 
withdrawn  from  each;  that  the  new  powers  ac- 
quired from  science,  may  be  directed  to  insure  the 
progressive  rapid  improvement  of  the  human  race, 
and  to  make  their  happiness  sure  for  ever. 

The  means  to  affect  this  change  are  overflowing 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  the  world.  It 
is  solely  owing  to  the  want  of  real  useful  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  three  great  classes  in 
society,  that  these  means  have  not  yet  been  ap- 
plied to  remove  poverty  and  the  ignorance  which 
overwhelm  the  learned,  as  they  are  called,  and  un- 
learned ;  for,  truly  may  be  it  said,  we  live  in  an 
age,  when  the  blind  are  leading  the  blind  to  the 
very  brink  of  destruction. 

Believe  me,  for  your  own  sakes,  that  the  im- 
pending evils  may  be  averted,  and  averted  most 
beneficially  for  each  individual  of  the  three  classes, 
and  this  scene  of  hostile  feeling  and  vice,  for  such 
only  it  is,  may  be  in  a  short  period  turned  to 
one  of  mirth  and  gladness,  over  the  civilized  por- 
tions of  the  earth. 

I  have  already  given  the  world  the  Infant 
Schools,  Equitable  Exchange  Banks,  the  Natural 
Standard  of  Value,  and,  ere  long,  it  shall  receive  a 
new  machine  for  performing,  in  a  superior  manner, 
all  the  business  of  human  life,  including — the 
wise  creation  of  wealth — the  best  distribution  of 
it — the  most  beneficial  cultivation  of  all  the  hu- 
man faculties  and  powers  from  birth  unto  death — 
and  the  rational  mode  of  uniting,  and  directing,  or 
governing  the  whole,  to  insure  the  happiness  of  all. 
The  fnfent  Schools,  and  -  the  Equitable  Ex- 
change Banks,  when  conducted  according  to  the 
original  principles  which  the  founder  developed 
when  he  first  publicly  recommended  their  adop- 
tion, will,  in  toeir  effect,  prove  to  be  the  two 
greatest  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in 
modem  times;  but  these  are  but  small  benefits, 
and  mere  preliminary  measures  to  remove  some 
evils,  compared  to  the  immensity  of  good  which 
the^  new  machinery  for  performing  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  human  life,  will  be  found  competent  to 
effect  for  the  human  race. 

As  by  patience  and  perseverance  the  Infant 
Schools,  and  Equitable  Exchange  Banks,  have 
been  introduced  to  the  public,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  oldest  prejudices  of  mankind — so, 
also,  will  be  the  introduction  of  the  new  scientific 
machines  of  society,  which  will  overwhelm  and 
supersede  all  the  present  incongruous  arrange- 
ments, arising  from  the  grossest  ignorance  in 
every  department  of  the  business  of  the  world. 
Your  theologies — your  codes  of  law — your  legisla- 
lations — your  mad  warlike  arrangements — your 
commercial  affairs — your  domestic  habits  and 
practices,  and  your  artificial  divisions  of  society, 
form  one  compound  of  as  much  absurdity,  igno- 
rance, and  error,  as,  by  any  means  human  inven- 
tion can  contrive  to  force  to  adhere  together.  It 
is,  indeed,  now  in  a  state  of  rapid  decomposition, 
with  such  a  power  of  repulsion  among  its  particles 
that  all  the  armies  of  Europe  will  foil  ever  again 
to  unite.  The  decree  has  gone  forth — Let  these 
elements  of  human  society  seperate  that  they  may 
he  purified  and  combined  anew,  in  order  that,  if 
it  be  possible,  the  active  agency  of  the  Universe 
may  be  glorified  by  the  virtue  and  actual  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race,  instead  of  its  being  dis- 
graced by  its  present  vice  and  misery. 

Your  friend, 
ROBERT  OWEN. 
London,  August  1, 1832. 


DEATH  OF  YOUNG  NAPOLEON— THE 
DUC  DE  REICHSTADT. 

This  young  Prince,  whose  precarious  existence 
has  been  a  rallying  point  for  a  political  party,  and 
whose  person  might  possibly  have  been,  at  some 
future  time,  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  father, 
died  at  Vienna,  on  the  twenty-second  of  last 
month,  in  the  palace  of  Schoenbrun,  of  a  con- 
firmed consumption.  He  is  to  be  interred  on  the 
twenty-fourth  instant  in  the  Imperial  family  vault 
at  Vienna,  with  all  the  honors  due  to  an  Arch- 
Duke.  It  has  been  deemed  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  life  of  his  disconsolate  mother,  to 
make  preparations  for  her  immediate  removal  to 
her  own  duchy.  How  soon  is  the  line  of  Napo- 
leon extinct !  His  soaring  ambition  to  be  the  ra- 
ther of  a  long  and  unbroken  line  of  monarchs,  now 
trails  its  robes  in  the  dust !  Once,  every  thing;  now 
nothing !  What  a  lesson !  While  the  earth  opens 
to  receive  the  son,  the  father  seems  to  rise  again 
from  the  dead,  and  stand  upon  his  feet.  His  line 
is  broke  short!  His  only  son  is  prematurely  wrapt 
in  the  dark  oblivion  of  the  grave  •'  His  name  is 
inextinguishable ! 


SINGULAR  CONNECTION 

BET  W  UN 

MICE,  PIGEONS,  AND  MONKS. 

During  a  severe  scarcity  of  grain  in  France,  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution  of  1780,  when  the  state  of 
the  country  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature,  an  agriculturalist,  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  gravely  proposed,  that 
mice,  pigeons,  and  monks  should  be  destroyed. 
The  chamber  was  perplexed — the  deputy  ex- 
plained. "The  mice,"  said  he,  "  rob  us  in  the 
seed,  the  pigeons  in  the  ear,  and  the  monks  in 
the  sheaf." 


OPENING  OF  THE  LEICESTER  AND 
SWANNINGTON  RAILWAY. 

We  congratulate  our  readers  upon  the  completion 
of  this  undertaking,  and  its  introduction  to  the 
world.  It  will  augment  the  confusion  of  society, 
and  add  to  its  distress.  It  will  press  that  distress 
into  a  smaller  compass,  which  pressure  will  in- 
crease the  evil  and  accelerate  the  cure.  In  super- 
seding the  labour  of  horses,  the  grass,  hay,  and 
corn  on  which  they  subsist  will  not  be  required, 
and  the  land  on  which  these  are  produced;  can  be 
appropriated  to  the  growth  of  food  for  man. 

"  The  present  line  of  railway  commences  near  to 
the  West  Bridge  Leicester,  and  takes  a  northwardly 
direction  through  a  tunnel,  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  in  the  parish  of  Glenfield;  the  rail  then 
runs  in  a  westwardly  direction,  by  the  side  of  the 
Ashbv  turnpike  road,  by  Ratby,  Newtown,  Un- 
thank',  Desford,  &c,  and  again  bends  northwardly 
by  Thornton  to  Bagworth,  and  in  its  course  branches 
out  to  the  collieries  of  Lords  Stamford  and  May- 
nard,  and  to  various  lime  kilns.  It  was  opened  on 
the  17th  of  last  month,  the  day  being  ushered  in 
with  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of  cannon,  and  other 
demonstrations  of  joy.  About  ten  o'clock  the  com- 
pany, who  were  furnished  with  cards  of  admission, 
took  their  seats  in  the  different  carriages,  when  the 
engine  was  brought  down  and  attached  to  the  train, 
and  the  whole  moved  on  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
miles  an  hour  for  a  short  distance,  and  after  having 
been  brought  back  for  the  gratification  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  spectators,  the  whole  again  ad- 
vanced at  a  very  rapid  pace,  amidst  the  deafening 
shouts  of  the  crowds  which  lined  the  sides  of  the 
road.  Soon  after  two,  the  party  were  again  called 
together,  and  the  carriages,  with  several  loads  of 
coals  and  stones  attached,  returned  at  the  rate  of 
20  miles  an  hour." 

Here  is  a  power  strong  as  a  giant,  swift  »■*  - 
horse,  and  tractable  as  a  child!    Thirty 
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ago,  this  combination  vould  have  been  pronounc- 
ed visionary.  The  two  hitherto  supposed  in- 
compatibilities of  power  and  speed  are  united — 
the  triumph  of  man  is  complete — and  the  engineer 
who  sits  behind  the  engine,  &controuls  and  directs 
its  movements,  sits  on  a  throne  more  really 
powerful,  and  truly  glorious,  than  any  king  has 
ever  sat  upon,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  at 
any  period  of  time. 


THE  CRISIS. 


LETTER-No-.  VII. 

To  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Brougham,  and 
Viscoukt  Melbourne. 
My  JLords, 

Perhaps  there  cannot  be  a  more    conclusive 
proof  of  general  distress,  than  the  alarming  extent 
to  which  the  poor  rates  have  latterly  increased ; 
and  yet,  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?    During 
the  same    interval,   knowledge    has   been  more 
generally  diffused  than  at  any  former  period,  and 
the  productive  power  of  the  nation  has  been  aug- 
mented to  almost  an  indefinite  degree.    The  fact 
is,  that  the  individual  system  is  not  adapted  to 
the  present  advanced  state  of  society ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  have 
nothing  but  their  physical  strength  upon  which  to 
depend  for  their  livelihood,  and  in  as  much  as 
almost  every  article  can   now  be  produced  by 
means  of  machinery,  the  value  of  manual  labour 
is  considerably  deteriorated.    To  relieve  the  exist- 
ing miser}',    therefore,  such  an  arrangement    is 
necessary  as  will  enable  each  individual  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times,  to  derive  a  benefit  from  all 
national  improvements,  and  to  advance  in  know- 
ledge and  prosperity  in  proportion  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  his  country.    These  blessings,  unattainable 
under  any  existing  form  of  government,  would  of 
necessity  flow  from  the  principles  of  co-operation, 
the  grand  distinction  between  the  two  systems 
beine,  that  in  the  one  case  each  individual  is 
opposed  in  interest  to-  the  rest  of  the  world — and 
in  the  other,  the  whole  world  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  each  individual. 

But  it  is  said,  that  under  the  co-operative 
system  men  would  refuse  to  work.  To  which  it 
may  be  answered,  that  human  nature  wtli  con- 
tinue to  be  influenced  by  motives;  and  that  as 
men  are  induced  to  work  under  the  doubtful 
expectation  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  others, 
so  they  will  not  become  inactive  when  their 
doubts  have  vanished,  and  the  reward  of  their 
labour  is  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

An  observation,  of  itself  sufficient  to  obviate 
the  difficulty  against  which  in  my  last  letter 
I  contended,  is,  that  no  stimulus  to  action 
is  half  so  effectual  as  what  is  generally  called  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  or,  in  other  words,  the  love 
of  approbation ;  to  this  feeling  we  may  ascribe 
the  most  splendid  actions  which  have  dignified 
mankind.  Man  can  endure  privations  to  almost 
any  extent,  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign, 
and  face  even  death  itself,  that  whilst  living  they 
might  enjoy  the  esteem  of  their  comrades,  and, 
that  when  dead,  their  memories  may  be  honoured 
by  their  countrymen.  But  few  can  withstand  the 
contempt  of  those  with  whom  they  are  obliged  to 
associate,  and  this  will  in  part  account  tor  the 
effect  of  bad  example.  How  many  are  induced  to 
commit  crimes,  and  to  be  guilty  of  actions,  in 
opposition  to  their  personal  interest,  at  variance 
with  the  dictates  or  their  better  judgments,  rather 
than  encounter  the  ridicule  and  the  sneers  of  their 
ill-judging  companions  1  But  if,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  such  be  the  powerful  effect 
of  the  opinions  of  others  in  the  formation  of  each 
individual  character,  with  much  greater  force 
would  it  operate  upon  the  component  parts  of  an 
intelligent  and  well-regulated  community,  where 


every  action  would  be  known,  and-  its  merits  duly 
appreciated.  "  If  it  can  be  imagined,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country  were  in  a  state  of 
equality,  without  distinction  of  rank,  or  peculiarity 
o?  possessions,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that 
every  man  was  then  loved  in  proportion  as  he 
could  contribute  by  his  strength,  or  his  skill,  to 
the  supply  of  natural  wants ;  there  was  then  little 
room  tor  peevish  dislike,  or  capricious  favour;  the 
affection  admitted  into  the  heart  was  rather 
esteem  than  tenderness,  and  kindness  was  only 
purchased  by  benefits — but,  when  by  force  or 
policy,  by  wisdom,  or  by  fortune,  property  and 
superiority  were  introduced  and  established,  so 
that  men  were  condemned  to  labour  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  few,  then  they,  whose  possessions  swelled 
above  their  wants,  naturally  laud  oat  their  super- 
fluities upon  pleasure ;  and  those  who  could  not 
gain  friendship  by  necessary  offices,  endeavoured 
to  promote  their  interest  by  luxurious  gratifica- 
tions, and  to  create  need  which  they  might  be 
courted  to  supply."  * 

Happiness  is  the  professed  end  of  all   our 
actions — but,  that  men  have  hitherto  proceeded 
upon  erroneous  principles  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
blessing,  is  a  matter  ot  daily  experience,  and  has 
been  generally  admitted  by  all  who  have  con- 
sidered the  subject.    In  point  of  value,  what  can 
equal  the  enjoyment  of  health  ?    And  yet  will  it 
be  denied,  that  men  are  perpetually  undermining 
their  constitutions  for  the  sake  of  obiaining  indivi- 
dual wealth,  which,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  is  known 
to  be  of  less  importance?    It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  man  should  fail  in  attaining 
happiness,  since,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
competitive  system,  they  are  induced  to  seek  it 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found ;  the  example  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  and  of  the  late  Lord  London- 
derry, afford  us  striking  illustrations  of  this  posi- 
tion.    Had  these  distinguished  individuals  de- 
clared, upon  the  commencement  of  life,  what 
constituted  the  summit  of  their  ambition,  the  one 
could  scarcely  have  aspired  higher  than  to  attain 
the  office  of  Attorney  General,  the  other  to  be  the 
most  distinguished  courtier  of  his  age,  and  leader 
of  an    English  House    of   Commons.     Their 
desires  at  length  were  gratified.    But,  after  the 
one  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  place,  at  a  time 
when  the  eyes  of  his  party  were  directed  towards 
him,  and  his  profes3ional  knowledge  might  have 
justly  entitled  him  to  the  highest  office  open  to  the 
ambition  of  a  British  subject :  when,  also,  the 
other  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  greatness — they  afforded  the 
world  a  convincing  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
most  exalted  rank  and  station,  to  render  luxe  even 
tolerable.    It  will  be  no  answer  to  say,  that  their 
domestic  misery  ought  not  in  justice  to  be  ascribed 
to  their  public  exertions,  but  to  other  circum- 
stances altogether    independent    of   them ;    the 
above  argument  will  still  hold  good.    Those  who 
advocate  equality  of  rank,  are  content  with  show- 
ing, that  happiness  is  altogether  unconnected  with 
personal  distinctions.     Shakspeare.  who  read  the 
thoughts  of  men,  and  whose  penetrating  genius 
could  fathom  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  heart, 
makes  Wolsey  declare,  that  u  too  much  honour  is 
a  load  would  sink  a  navy."    It  does  good  to  no 
one.     It  excites  the  pride  of  those  who  possess 
it — the  envy  of  those  who  do  not. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  most  obedient, 

Humble  Servant, 
PHILANTHROPOS 
London,  10th  July,  1832. 

•  Rambler,  No.  104. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


EQUITABLE  EXCHANGE  BANK. 

INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 

CLASSES,  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD, 

KING'S  CROSS. 

AGRICULTURALISTS,  Gardeners,  Manu- 
facturers, Provision  Merchants,  Factors, 
Warehousemen,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  of 
all  descriptions,  Mechanics,  and  all  others,  who 
may  be  inclined  to  dispose  of  their  various  articles 
of  trade  and  merchandize,  in  the  only  equitable 
manner  in  which  men  can  mutually  dispose  of  their 
property  to  each  other,  vix.,  its  value  in  labour 
for  equal  value  in  labour,  without  the  intervention  of 
money,  are  requested  to  transmit  theur  names  and 
address,  with  a  description  of  the  kind,  or  kinds  of 
property,  which  they  desire  so  to  exchange,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Samuel  Austin', 
of  whom,  on  personal  application  at  the  Institutton, 
every  information  relative  to  the  Equitable  Ex- 
change Bank,  may  be  obtained.  ^ 
%•  All  Wttara  mutt  be  post-paid. 

ROBERT  OWEN. 


rwiHF  SIXTH  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL  of  the 
T    ASSOCIATION    of   the    INDUSTRIOUS 

CLASSIC,  for  diffusing  the  most  useful  know- 
ledge and  creating  general  ^d  fwlijg  «momWt  jU 
Parties,  will  be  held  at  the  INSmOJOg  far 
REMOVING  IGNORANCE  and  POVEEg. 
Gray's  Inn-road,  on  MONDAY,  6th  August,  1838. 

ROBT.  OWEN,  Governor. 


On  this  occasion  there  will  be 
A    CONCERT    AND    BALL; 

BETWEEN   WHICH 

An  Address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Governor. 

Tickets  of  Admission,  Visitors  3s.,  and  Members 
Half-price,  may  be  had  at  to  Institution,  au4at 
280,  Regent-street j  421,  Oxford-street;  ^»g* 
ditch;  10,  Bouverie-street.  Fleet-street;  62,  Bar- 
bican, corner  of  Red  Cross-street;  ^Kfg*1- 
street ;  57, Regent-street ;  37,  Ma»h*mHrti^,Jft«* 
minster;  30,  Great  Ormand-street ;  95,  Newgats- 
street;  Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite  Gower-stre*;*, 
Cirencester-place ;  Symonds,  Seymour-street,  w 
ton-square;  Winner's  Library,  Ditto ;  84.  Btonow* 
sey-stree^ 


16,  Chichester-place,  Gray's  Inn-road  ;  213, lottea- 
ham-court-road;  19,  Greville-street,  Hatton-^f- 
den;  59,  Poland-street,  Oxford-atreet,  and  *3, 
Duke-street,  Iincoln's-inn-fields. 

One  Visitor's  Ticket  will  Admit  Two  Person! 
under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 


[Letter  VIII.  in  our  next.] 


THE  NEW  PATENT  BEAVER  HATS. 
rpHESE  HATS,  being  manufactured  of  tw 
J-  most  choice  Materials  are  more  durable,  ligfit, 
and  lasting  in  their  colour,  than  any  hitherto  in- 
vented; they  are  made  water-proof,  bv  a  P«**£<f 
stiffening  with  elastic  gums,  Wore  they  are  &y*0> 
and  wiU  be  found  the  most  elegant  Beaver  Hats  U* 
have  ever  been  offered  to  the  Public.  They  a* 
sanctioned  by  the  King's  Royal  Letters  Patent, 
granted  to  ROBERT  VfySfA  and  Co.,  Manufec- 
turers  and  Patentees,  and  Sold  at  21s.  and  84s.,* 
140,  Regent-street,  68,  Itedcrosa-atreet,  Unto*, 
6,  St.  Andrew-street,  Edinbnrgh;  and  97,  w» 
Richelieu,  Paris. 

Printed  for,  and  published  *>J^.^*J£2f 
tftc  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  thelndusi^ 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  v^^tJt 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Instt tutm. 
Gray's-Inn  Road,  King's  Cross,  A^^JlT 
luhed  also  by  Strange,  Pa tern^e^Rowjbert^n 
Holywell  Street ;  and  Purkus,  Wardour  Street ,  «"• 
may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen. 

William  Dent,  Printer,     ^^ 
Institution,  Gray's-Inn  Road,  KingWrow. 
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INSTITUTION  OP  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 


"IF  WE  CANNOT  YET  RECONCILE  ALL  OPINIONS,  LET  US  NOW   ENDEAVOUR  TO  UNITE  ALL  HEARTS." 


VOL.  I.  NO.  -23.] 


EDITED  BY  ROBERT  OWEN.-SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11, 1882. 


[ONE  PENNY. 


DESPERATION  AND  SAGACITY 
OF  THE  TORIES. 
Toryism  is  now  fainting,  drooping  and  dying. 
Smelling  bottles,  cordials,  and  medicines,  are  in 
great  requisition  for  the  emaciated  patient.  Two 
leaders  of  this  faction,  Sir  James  Scarlett,  and 
Lord  Storroout  to  wit,  candidates  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  ancient  city  of  Norwich,  have, 
•fider  the  pressure  of  their  necessities,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  their  sagacity,  issued  the  following 
address  to  the  ladies  of  Norwich,  acknowledging 
their  influence*  and  invoking  their  aid. 

TO  THE  JUDiES  OP  NORWICH. 
"  None  hut  tbs  brave  deserve  the  fair." 
••  If  erer  ttosweets  of  social  virtue,  the  warmth 
oi  honest  zeal,  the  earnings  of  industry,  and  the 
prosperity  of  trade,  bad  any  influence  inthe  female 
breast,  yon  have  now  a  happy  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising it  to  the  advantage  of  your  country — your 
cause.  If  ever  the  feelings  of  a  parent,  wife,  sister, 
friend,  or  lo^er,  had  a  sympathy  with  public  virtue, 
now  is  your  time  to  indulge  the  fonder  passion.  If 
ever  you  felt  for  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  England, 
and  for  the  miseries  and  deprivations  of  the  obnoxious 
Reform  Bill,  you  are  called  on  by  the  most  tender 
sod  affectionate  tie  in  nature  to  exert  your  persua- 
sive influence  on  the  mind  of  a  father,  brother,  hus- 
band, or  lover ;  tell  them  not  to  seek  filial  duty, 
congenial  regard,  matrimonial  comfort,  nor  tender 
cmHpliance,  till  they  have  saved  your  country  from 
jm-dition! — posterity  from  slavery!  History  fur- 
nishes us  with  instances  of  female  patriotism  equal 
to  any  in  the  page  of  war  and  politics.  Oh !  may 
the  generous  and  beatific  charms  of  female  persua- 
sion prevail  with  the  citizens  of  Norwich,  to  espouse 
she  cause  of  real  liberty — of 

"STORMONT  AND  SCARLETT." 

CIVIL  WAR  AT  CLITIIEROE, 

IN    LANCASHIRE. 

"While  the  Portuguese  propose  to  decide  by  the 
iaeue  of  a  physical  and  bloody  contest,  whether 
Don  Miguel  or  Don  Pedro  shall  hold  the  staff  of 
the  ruler  in  his  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
sxjrough  of  Clitheroe,  in  Lancashire,  have  been 
humbly  imitating  their  conduct,  touching  Mr. 
Pott  and  Mr.  Irving,  as  to  which  shall  have  the 
honor  of  their  representation  in  a  reformed  parlia- 
ment. 

••  Last  week  the  partisans  of  Mr;  Irving  a  Tory, 
sad  those  of  Mr.  Fort,  a  Whig,  candidates  for  the 
representation  of  Clitheroe,  came  into  bloody  colli- 
sion. The  whips  would  not  allow  the  tories  to 
make,  with  Mr.  Irving  at  their  head,  a  public  en- 
trance into  the  town — an  uproar  ensued — the  mili- 
?**7  were  sent  for  by  two  clerical  magistrates,  and 
*»  the  strife  between  the  soldiers  and  the  mob,  thir- 
*****  persons  were  dangerously  wounded." 


What  little  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
names.  The  Whigs  here  were  the  aggressors  ! 
Why  could  they  not  let  the  Tories  peaceably  enter 
the  town,  to  which  they  had  ae  great  a  right  as  the 
Whigs  ?  What  a  low  state  of  intellect,  and  a  high 
state  of  tyranny  does  this  display  \  We  say  high, 
because  it  is  seen,  and  not  for  die  first  time,  with 
the  liberal  Whigs.  Mankind  trouble  themselves 
about  names — lay  great  stress  on  names !  Let 
them  look  at  things,  and  assist  us  in  destroying 
that  serpent — Competition,  which  poisons  every 
thing,  and  which  has  stung  to  death  trie  happiness 
of  the  world ! 


AFFECTING  CASE 

or 

SEDUCTION   AND    SUICIDE. 

ANOTHfcR  SPECIMEN   OF  THE   WOBKINO     OF     THE   OLO 

SYSTEM. 

Miss  Sarah  Sheffield,  a  fine  young  woman,  eighteen 

years  of  age,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Sheffield,  of 

Water  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London,  terminated  her 

miserable  existence  last  week,  by  taking  an  ounce 

of  oxalic  acid.    She  had  been  seduced  about  two 

months  since  by  Henry  Sheffield,  a  young  man,  her 

first  cousin,  under  a  promise  of  marriage.     She  left 

her  father  s  house  in  company  with  her  lover,  and 

for  a  few  weeks  the  parties  resided  together  at  No. 

9,  Great  Arthur  Street,  Goswell  Street.    Shortly 

after  they  had  repaired  thither,  she  urged  upon  her 

seducer  the  performance  of  his  promise,  when  he 

coolly    disregarded  her  urgency  and  his  honour, 

and  threatened  to  abandon  her ;  she  was  then  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  cutting  her  throat.  Be- 
ing now  deceived  by  her  seducer,  discared  by 
her  friends,  and  shut  out  by  her  father,  her  mind 
became  distracted — this  failed  in  producing  the 
slightest  effect  upon  the  obduracy  of  Henry  Shef- 
field. On  Thursday  week,  she  swallowed  an 
ounce  of  oxalic  acid  in  his  presence,  and  when  the 
symptoms  of  the  working  poison  began  to  shew 
themselves,  Sheffield  evinced  the  greatest  apathy  ; 
and,  in  the  hearing  of  the  agonies,  and  the  dyin<* 
exclamations  of  his  victim,  took  up  his  hat,  ana 
cruelly  walked  out  of  the  apartment,  leaving  the 
doctor  and  her  together.  She  died  on  the  next 
morning,  and  the  issue  of  the  inquest  was,  "  That 
the  deceased  took  poison  in  a  state  of  insanity,  pro- 
duced by  the  bad  conduct  of  Henry  Sheffield." 

Our  hand  trembled,  and  our  heart  bled,  while  we 
copied  this  report  for  our  paper.  Youth,  beauty, 
purity,  and  promise,  covered  with  a  pall,  and  wrapt 
in  a  gloom  which  no  ray  can  ever  pierce  or  cheer  ! 


On  the  grave  of  Miss  Sheffield  no  flower  will 
blossom ;  and  over  her  ashes  no  memorial  will  be 
raited;  her  infamy  will  fester,  and  her  name  rot! 
Such  a  fate  is  sufficient  to  draw  tears  from  eyes  as- 
dry  as  dust,  and  to  move  hearts  as  bard  as  stones  ; 
and,  according  to  one  of  the  principal  morning 
journals,  it  has  produced  a  great  public  impression. 
Bat  the  waters  of  sympathy  are  soon  licked  up  by 
the  fires  of  indignation,  and  our  feeling  burns  as 
though  enraged  with  fresh  fuel,  against  the  exist- 
ing blind,  false,  vicious,  and  execrable  arrange- 
ments of  society,  in  which  such  characters  as  the 
youth  Sheffield  are  daily  produced  in  considerable 
numbers;  and  in  which  such  victims  as  the  girl 
Sheffield,  in  numbers  affecting  and  appalling,  are 
irresistibly  reduced  to  the  dreadful  alternative  of 
prostitution  or  s^f-destruction ! 

This  young  van,  who  has  in  all  probability  been 
baptised  m  the*  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  received  a  christian  education,  and 
perhaps  been  confirmed  by  some  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God  laying  conse- 
crated hands  on  his  head,  has  proved  like  too  many 
other  Christians,  hollow,  unfeelino,  and  un- 
grateful. And  what  but  such  characters,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  as  long  as  the  crop  must  in 
kind  correspond  with  the  seed,  can  be  expected, 
when  the  education  of  the  country  is  positively 
erroneous;  and  certainly  without  intention,  and 
perhaps  without  suspicion,  absolutely  vicious? 
It  proceeds  on  the  ground,  that  persons  can  and 
do  form  their  own  character ;  here  is  its  error  ; 
and  it  places  pupils  to  compete  with  each  other  in 
a  strife  for  its  empty  distinctions,  or  substantial 
emoluments;  herb  is  its  vice.  These  artificial 
rewards,  and  added  to  them,  artificial  punishments, 
arise  out  of  a  persuasion  of  merit  and  demerit ; 
which  arise  out  of  the  belief,  that  persons  have  a 
controul  over  their  own  actions,  feelings,  and 
thoughts ;  when  in  reality  every  person  acts,  feels, 
and  thinks,  just  as  he  is  acted  upon.  These  re- 
wards and  punishments  induce  children,  when 
truth  will  not  serve,  to  deceive,  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  the  one  and  avoid  the  other ;  and  com- 
petition renders  them  selfish,  individual,  and  un- 
feeling. And,  as  ceremony  is  too  deceitful  an 
article  to  traffic  in  when  matters  are  serious,  we 
hesitate  not  to  declare,  without  either  calumny  or 
boasting,  hesitation  or  fear,  that  deceit  and  selfish- 
ness, are  really  taught  in  every  school  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Thus  we  may  almost  assert,  that  undesignedly 
men  are  made  selfish  and  deceitful  from  the 
swaddling  band  to  the  shroud  ;  from  the  dawn  of 
reason  to  the  darkness  of  death !  Hence  the  swarms 
of  ordinary  deceivers,  and  the  number  of  gay  se- 
ducers, such  as  Henry  Sheffield*  which  greatly  in- 
fest, while  they  chiefly  compose  society;  mis- 
chievous alike  in  their  torpidity  and  animation; 
infecting  where  they  move,  and  destroying  whe 
they  repose.     Oh  tempera !    Oh  mores !    Ligr 
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candle  Aid  search  for  a  thorough  honest  man!  where 
is  he  to  be  found  1  No  where.  And  how  can  it  he 
expected  when  deceit  is  taught  in  schools,  and 
truth  pronounced  a  libel  in  courts  of  justice.  Yea, 
•«  the  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel  !w 

We  will  now  take  the  present  system  of  society 
on  its  own  principles — we  nave  hitherto  been  arguing 
on  our  own. 

In  Christian  theology,  men,  and  Henry  Sheffield 
amongst  the  rest,  are  taught  that  the  woman  is  the 
weaker  vessel  by  the  first  of  the  Apostles,  St.  Paul, 
to  wit ;  and  in  "Christian  society,  of  which  Henry 
Sheffield  was,  and  is  a  member,  they  act  on  this 
faith  with  a  witness,  by  stabbing  that  weakness 
with  a  dagger,  instead  of  protecting  it  with  a  shield ! 
And  when  this  weakness  through  which  the  female 
fell  undermost  in  the  struggle  of  mind  with  mind, 
pleads  eloquently,  yea  demands  Jbrgiveiiess,  all  are 
inexorable  and  aeaf— friends,  acquaintances,  rela- 
tives, and  parents,  and  the  seducer  himself,  like  the 
deaf  adder,  his  vile  representative,  closes  his  ear, 
his  heart,  and  his  hand,  and  either  gives  another 
harlot  to  the  living,  or  another  corpse  to  the  dead. 
On  the  contrary,  the  seducer,,  who  by  parity  of 
reason  is  the  stronger  vessel,  and  upon  whose 
guilty  head  all  the  punishment  should  descend, 
runs  no  risk  but  a  legal  one,  which  is  not  very 
great,  since  "  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law ' 
is  a  standing  toast  at  the  bar ;  and  the  publicity 
of  legal  proceedings  are  painful  to  the  wounded 
feelings  and  retiring  shame  of  the  injured  party, 
who  is  not  so  soon  debauched  in  mind  as  she  is 
dishonoured  in  person ;  and  who  retains  her  nature, 
though  she  has  lost  her  virginity.  What  a  palpable 
and  pernicious  contradiction  is  this  even  in  the 
crowd  of  others  by  which  old  society  is  disfigured 
and  disgraced,  that  the  comparatively  innocent 
is  punished,  and  the  positively  guilty  escapes !  Of 
the  existence  of  this  contradiction  no  intelligent 
man  is  ignorant,  and  to  its  removal  no  honest  man 
can  be  opposed. 

Here  is  a  very  case  in  point.  In  this  enlightened' 
advanced*  and  pious  land,  where  there  is  law  for 
most  things,  and  justice  for  very  few — where,  if  the 
youth,  Sheffield,  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  a 
sheep,  or  picking  a  pocket,  he  would  have  been 
transported  or  imprisoned — or,  if  a  publican,  and 
convicted  of  selling  a  pint  of  ale  to  a  thirsty  person 
during  church  time— or,  if  a  barber,  and  convicted 
of  shaving  a  man  in  the  same  hallowed  hours — 
he  would  have  been  fined ;  but,  while  he  has  blood 
upon  him.while  he  is  in  reality  a  murderer — who 
has  in  truth  murdered  not  the  old,  the  decrepid, 
the  deformed,  the  odious,  the  hostile,  or  the  un- 
known, which  would  have  been  heinous — but,  the 
young,  the  beautiful,  the  affectionate,  and  the  cap- 
tivating of  that  sex,  which  is  the  best  gift  of  nature 
to  man — a  lovely  female,  attired  in  the  rich  ward- 
robe of  nature ;  who,  confiding  in  his  honor  sur- 
rendered to  him  her  own,  and  who,  by  gratifying  his 
desires,  bad  demands  on  his  gratitude ;  and  yet,  for 
this  murder,  in  which  exaggeration  is  unnecessary 
and  extenuation  impossible, — for  this  debasing,  dire, 
dreadful,  and  deadly  deed  he  escapes  untouched  by 
the  police,  and  unoondemned,  yea,  unnoticed  by  the 
law!!! 

Should  the  friends  of  the  seduced  have  money 
wherewith  to  avail  themselves  of  the  law,  by  what 
rule  are  the  damages  to  bo  estimated  ?  By  what 
standard  of  value  in  money,  are  unutterable  anguish, 
raving,  and  distraction  to  be  calculated?  Against 
what  weights  are  the  ashes  of  the  dead  to  be  ba- 
lanced !  And  what  security  is  there  that  the  seducer 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  trial  comes  on  1 
He  cannot  be  imprisoned — and,  while  the  law  can 
give  her  friends  no  pretended  redress  even,  except 
they  have  money,  and  her  seducer  has  money,  and  he 
waits  the  issue,  of  the  trial— if  they  were  to  usurp 
its  place  and  revenge  themselves,  it  would  pounce 
upon  them  for  the  act ! 

Powers  of  nature!  principles  of  reason!  retri- 
butions of  justice !  blushes  of  shame ! — where  are 
ye?  Where  is  your  residence  in  the  nineteenth 
-century?  If  ye  can  bear  my  feeble  voice,  hasten ! 
fiy^  to  the  assistance  of  -an  insane  and  suffering 
World  i 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amongst  our  receipts  of  the  week,  we  are  in- 
debted to  "  Frederick  Bate,"  &  "  the  person  who 
asked  the  question  at  the  Sans  Souci." 

*•  John  David  Jones,"  "J.  Cooper,  and  William 
Johnson." 

"  Fanny's"  Stanzas  are  in  our  possession. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  wish  shall  be  complied  with. 

We  have  so  many  communications  from  corre- 
spondents, such  important  matters  of  our  own,  and 
such  little  room  in  our  paper,  that  our  friends  must 
not  imagine  that  their  communications  are  dis. 
regarded  or  rejected,  because  they  are  not  imme- 
diately inserted. 
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Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 
LONDON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11. 

The  great  powers  of  the  world  are  at  peace;  the 
means  of  producing  prosperity  throughout  all 
nations  have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  population,  and  to  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Yet,  owing  to  some  cause  unknown  to,  or  un- 
acknowledged by  statesmen,  the  prosperity  of  the 
industrious  classes  has  long  been  on  the  decline, 
the  safety  of  the  upper,  or  non-producing  classes, 
has  continually  diminished,  and  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  all  classes  has  attained  an  alarming  extent 
to  those  who  govern  the  most  powerful  empires. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  errors  of  great 
magnitude  exist  among  all  nations;  that  those 
who  have  hitherto  governed  mankind  by  coercion, 
through  wars  and  misery,  are  incompetent  of 
themselves  to  lead  them  by  reason  to  prosperity 
and  happiness,  and  that  the  old  notions  of  govern- 
ing are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  population  of  the  civilized  world. 

"  Divide  and  conquer,"  has  been  the  maxim  upon 
which  all  rulers  have  hitherto  governed,  and  they 
have  pushed  this  principle  until  it  can  no  longer 
be  continued.  •  Men  have  discovered  the  advan- 
tages of  union,  and  they  must  now  have  all  their 
arrangements  new  modelled,  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  altered  condition  of  their  minds  and 
feelings. 

Thus  an  entire  change  in  conducting  human 
affairs  is  demanded,  and  made  still  more  neces- 
sary by  the  rapid  progress  of  science,  and  the 
general  extension  of  knowledge. 

But  who  is  to  effect  this  great  change  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind  ? 

The  reply  ought  to  be,  "the  intelligent  and 
well  disposed  of  all  classes."  These  parties 
ought  now  to  unite  for  their  own  safety,  and  for 
the  well  being  of  all. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  will  they  unite  to  do? 
To  secure  riches,  and  knowledge,  and  good  feel- 
ings to  all.  How  is  this  great  good  to  be 
effected  ? 

By  a  course  of  proceeding  altogether  different 
from  that  which  has  been  hitherto  practised  over 
the  whole  earth.    But  who  can  carry  this  change 


into  execution  ?  Either  the  existing  governments, 
aided  by  the  people,  or  the  people  aided  by  the 
governments — both  parties  are  necessary  to  a 
speedy,  permanent,  and  happy  change,  and  those 
who  desire  to  widen  the  differences  which  exist 
between  the  various  classes,  are  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  human  race. 

But  what  practical  measures  are  necessary  to 
effect  this  change. 

The  people  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  placed 
under  circumstances  by  which  they  can  relieve 
themselves  from  the  poverty,  in  which  they  are 
most  unwisely  allowed  to  remain ;  and,  perhaps 
the  best  preliminary  mode  to  commence  this 
change,  will  be  by  the  establishment  of  Equitable 
Exchange  Labour  Bazaars ;  the  natural  standard 
of  value,  labour,  to  be  made  the  practical  standard ; 
and,  by  each  portion  of  wealth  being  made  to  re- 

E resent  itself,  by  notes  expressing  its  value   in 
ibour. 

These  Bazaars,  or  Banks  of  real  wealth,  will 
not  only  regain  for  the  industrious  the  former 
value  of  their  labour,  physical  and  mental,  but 
they  will  gradually  remove  the  cause  of  poverty, 
and  secure  to  them  the  full  value  of  their  labour. 

The  great  increase  of  wealth  which  will  thus 
arise,  will  diminish  the  motives  which  now  excite 
to  crimes  against  existing  laws,  improve  the  feel- 
ings of  all  towards  each  other,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  adoption  of  efficient  measures  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  ignorance  which  now  pervades  society, 
and  which  generates  all  vices  and  bad  passions. 

In  the  next  place,  new  arrangements  must  be 
formed,  to  give  from  infancy  a  very  superior 
character,  compared  with  the  present,  to  the 
whole  population.  Unless  the  government  adopt 
decisive  measures  to  form  this  improved  character, 
and  thereby  remove  the  cause  of  ignorance  and 
poverty,  and  insure  sufficient  wealth  for  all,  it 
will  become  the  obvious  interest,  and  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  the  people,  to  effect  both  these  pri- 
mary, and  most  necessary  changes,  for  themselves. 

It  is,  however,  most  earnestly  recommended, 
that  these  changes  should  be  brought  about  in 
such  a  manner  mat,  if  possible,  no  parties  should 
experience  even  temporary  evil  during  their  pro- 
gress ;  but  effected  they  must  be,  and  that  soon, 
either  by  the  government  and  people  united,  or 
by  the  people — the  former  is  greatly  the  most  %o. 
be  desired. 

The  depression  and  degradation  of  the  indus-* 
trious  classes,  by  the  artificial  methods  in  practice' 
to  keep  them  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  are  quite 
as  injurious  to  them,  as  an  actual  scarcity  of 
wealth,  or  even  a  famine,  for  many  of  them  perish 
for  want  of  food  to  support  life,  while  abundance 
pervades  the  land. 

Thus  a  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
earth  is  in  poverty  and  misery,  while  a  small  por- 
tion is  overwhelmed  with  much  wealth ;  and 
there  is,  of  necessity,  a  continual  contest  between 
them,  which  destroys  the  happiness  of  both  par- 
ties, and  keeps  the  world  at  war — and,  conse- 
quently, in  crime  and  misery ;  while  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  is  also,  thereby  greatly  limited, 
and  much  of  the  wealth  produced  is  wasted,  and 
often  wilfully  destroyed. 

Those  who  reflect,  apart  out  of  the  vortex  of 
human  passions  and  prejudices,  perceive  that  this 
mode  ot  proceeding  is  grossly  irrational,  that,  to 
speak  honestly,  it  is  no  better  than  rank  insanity 
on  the  part  of  those  who  thus  govern,  or  who  are 
thus  governed. 

All  greatly  desire  to  be  wealthy. 

All  equally  desire  to  be  happy. 

All  may  be  easily  made  wealthy. 

All  may  be  easily  made  happy. 

Yet  is  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
world  poor  and  wretched,  and  none  are  as  happy 
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us  all  ought  to  be  and  might  be.  Upon  these 
Tttost  interesting  subjects,  the  population  of  various 
countries  have  been  made  to  receive  the  most 
erroneous  notions,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

They  have  been  taught  that  metal  money  which 
has  been  made  by  accident  to  represent  real 
wealth,  is  wealth  itself,  and  that  real  wealth  is  not 
wealth,  until  it  can  be  so  represented.  Thus  have 
men's  minds  been  made  an  heterogeneous  mass  of 
coofusion ;  their  ideas  relative  to  wealth  especially, 
hove  been  perplexed,  inconsistent,  and  irrational. 

The  time  has  arrived,  when,  through  the  regular 

course  of  natural  events,  an  entire  change  in  the 
sentiments  of  mankind  on  these  subjects  is  about 
to  take  place  : 

When  what  is  the  most  valuable  wealth  will  be 
ascertained. 

When  the  best  mode  of  producing  and  distri- 
buting this  wealth  will  be  made  known. 

When  the  true  or  natural  standard  of  value 
will  be  introduced  into  general  practice. 

When  real  wealth  will  be  made  to  create  an 
honest  and  equitable  circulating  medium,  co- 
extensive with,  but  not  to  exceed  its  own  amount. 

When  the  means  of  removing  the  cause  of  all 
bad  passions  and  vices  will  become  familiar  to 
every  one,  and  be  easily  applied  to  practice  upon 
the  most  extensive  scale. 

When  the  means  of  ensuring  the  most  desir- 
able dispositions,  the  best  habits  and  manners, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  most  useful  and  valu- 
able knowledge  will  be  made  evident  to  all,  and 
be  systematically  carried  into  execution. 

And  when  the  means  of  securing  the  most 
permanent  happiness  to  all  will  be  plainly  deve- 
loped, and  be  universally  approved  and  adopted. 


UTILITY  OF  .THE  CRISIS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sen,-— I  have  taken  in  regularly  from  the  first 
■Timber,  your  excellent  work  the  *"  Crisis/'  which 
1  have  rend  over  and  over  with  the  most  serious 
attention,  ttnd  confess  myself  a  complete  convert  to 
your  new  system  of  society ;  I  feel  very  desirous  of 
assisting  in  the  grand  work,  but  I  am  so  situated, 
that  my  whole  time  is  occupied  in  a  business  the 
most  disagreeable,  and,  in  too  many  instances, 
highly  injurious  to  society.  I  have  been  in  the 
public  line  nearly  ten  years,  but  I  should  feel 
heartily  glad  to  get  out  of  it ;  I  have  a  good  busi- 
ness, and  hare  realized  money  by  it,  but  the  line  of 
life  is  trulv  disgusting  to  a  reflecting  mind,  and  the 
scenes  wnich  continually  present  themselves  to 
myself,  wife,  and  children,  are  really  too  bad  to 
express  here. 

Avarice  forms  no  part  of  my  constitution,  or  I 
should  remain  where  I  am — but,  Sir,  I  should  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  you  would  suggest  how  I  could 
jroviae  for  my  family  in  a  comfortable  way  if  I 
dispose  of  my  business;  I  have  property,  and 
should  like  to  enter  into  any  business  congenial 
with  your  views,  by  <  which,  with  industry,  I  could 
support  my  faimily.     I  am  in  good  health — age  32. 

With  the  multiplicity  of  your  business,  if  you 
could  spare  a  few  minutes  to  answer .  my  earnest 
request,  and  advise  and  direct  me  how  to  become  a 
mseful  and  beneficial,  instead  of  a  useless  and  inju- 
rious member  of  society,  I  should  feel  ever  grateful, 
sad  remain,  Sir, 

Your's,  with  great  respect, 

A  CONVERT. 

July  31, 1833. 

•#*  The  writer  of  this  letter  may  apply  any  day 
si  our  Institution,  where  we  will  give  him  all  the 
information  in  our  power. 


DEPUTATION  OF  IRON-MASTERS,  AND 
HIS  MAJESTY'S  MINISTERS. 

From  the  Morning  Herald  of  Thursday  last  we 
learn  that  a  deputation  of  ironmasters,  from  the 
Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  districts,  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  ministers  the  day  before.  The 
folio  wiug  sentiment  of  the  deputation,  as  expressed 
to  the  ministers  appears  to  us  worthy  of  extraction : 

"  The  deputation  strongly  urged  upon  Earl  Grey 
and  Lord  Althorp  their  opinion,  either  that  the  gold 
standard,  or  the  social  system,  one  or  the  other  must 
give  way;  as  from  their  personal  knowledge,  the 
privations  of  the  working  classes  were  now  of  a 
character  and  extent  too  severe  for  much  longer 
endurance." 

Over  "the  gold  standard n  the  government 
can  .exercise  but  very  little  controul  indeed, 
and  the  people  none  at  all.  The  money  value 
of  this  metal  must,  as  long  as  it  is  regarded  of  any 
value,  be  regulated,  like  that  of  any  other  com- 
modity, by  its  plenty  or  scarcity.  But  what 
power  can  exert  itself  over  this  plenty  or  scarcity  ? 
Man  cannot  grow  gold  like  he  can  grow  vegetables, 
nor  breed  it  like  cattle,  nor  multiply  it  like  he  can 
his  own  species,  and  hence  he  is  hemmed  up 
within  the  bounds  of  his  present  dilemma.  Pro- 
duce, over  which  he  has  controul,  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  a  medium  over  which  he 
has  no  controul  at  all.  He  has  not  only  run 
his  head  against  the  wall,  but,  as  Sheridan  said, 
"  built  the  wall  against  which  he  he  has  run  his 
head.'*  Common  sense  would  say,  let  the  me- 
dium through  which  your  produce  is  distributed 
be  equally  controulable  with  the  produce  itself. 
Let  it  rise  as  the  produce  rises,  and  fall  as  the 
produce  falls ;  enlarge  it  as  it  enlarges,  and  con- 
tract it  as  it  contracts.  Can  this  be  done  with 
gold  ?  Gold,  which  we  must  fetch  from  another 
and  a  distant  country — and  gold,  which  if  subjects 
possessed  they  durst  not  coin  1  Labour,  which  is 
the  only  standard  of  value,  that  is  the  time  which 
different  commodities  occupy  in  their  production, 
is  the  only  test  of  their  worth,  and  Labour-exchange 
Notes,  as  the  representative  of  mat  worth,  should 
be  the  only  circulating  medium. 

DISSATISFACTION  WITH  MR.  OWEN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sir, — For  the  first  time  I  visited  your  Institution 
last  Sunday.  As  an  individual,  who,  if  he  knows 
any  thing  of  himself,  believes  he  is  free  from  any 
strong  feeling  of  attachment  towards  any  system, 
religious  or  political,  and  disposed  to  think  favour- 
ably of  yours,  I  trust  to  your  impartiality  to  give 
insertion  to  a  few  remarks  on  what  I  there  saw  and 
heard. 

Some  of  the  opinions  broached,  did,  I  must  con- 
fess, very  much  surprise  me  ;  I  could  hardly  believe 
I  was  listening  to  a  "rational"  philosopher;  they 
seemed  to  belong  to  some  uninformed  and  wild 
enthusiast.  For  instance,  that  "so  long  as  the 
present  monetary  and  religious  systems  continue, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  man  can  be  honest/*  Did 
Mr.  Owen  really  mean  what  he  said,  and  deliver 
this  as  a  well  considered  and  deliberate  opinion  t 
Does  he,  the  candid  and  benevolent  philanthropist, 
as  he  is  usually  represented  to  be,  mean  to  put 
,forth  the  monstrous  notion,  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  does  not — nay,  that  for  the  last 
eighteen  hundred  years,  there  never  has  existed — 
dne  truly  honest  man  1  Is  he  himself  an  honest 
man  1  Yes,  or  No — may  I  beg  of  Mr.  Owen  to 
answer  this  plain  question  1  If  in  the  negative, 
then  out  of  his  own  mouth  he  stands  condemned  as 
one  whose  opinion  of  his  fellows  is  not  worth  much  : 
if  in  the  affirmative,  then  what,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  and  common  decency  are  we  to 
think  of  the  man  who  has  the  assurance  publicly  to 
avow,  that  he,  of  all  men  living,  is  the  only  one 
fairly  entitled  to  the  character  of  an  honest  man  \ 


"  Who  made  thee  a  judge,"  and  whence  did  lie  ac- 
quire a  patent  to  infallibhty  1  Certainly,  Mr.  Owen's 
tone  throughout  his  discourse,  would  lead  me  to 
infer  that  he  imagines  himself  altogether  superior 
to  the  rest  of  the  community — a  sort  of  demi-god 
on  the  earth — and  all  people  besides  little  better 
than  idiots  or  lunatics. 

Mr.  Owen  designated  his  disciples  "  a  choice  * 
few."  Of  their  choiceness  an  unprejudiced  man 
must  form  but  a  strange  opinion,  when  he  heard 
them  cheering  vociferously  a  sentiment  which  de- 
clared that  the  whole  civilized  world  is  destitute  of 
common  sense  and  common  honesty.  Were  them- 
selves included  ?  In  their  opinion,  perhaps,  not ; 
but,  even  then,  to  well-informed,  benevolent  minds, 
such  a  sentiment,  one  would  think,  must  produce 
feelings  of  deep  regret,  rather  than  be  received 
with  loud  clappings. 

Mr.  Owen  declared  that  the  ministers  of  religion 
were  too  prudent — too  cunning  (that  was  the  word) 
to  attend  his  meetings  for  discussion.  Was  this 
insinuation  worthy  of  him  who  boasts  of  endeavour- 
ing to  "  unite  all  hearts  V  Did  he  mean — I  know 
not  that  his  words  will  bear  any  other  meaning — 
that  the  public  teachers  of  religion,  from  interested 
motives,  profess  and  teach  doctrines  which  they 
know  will  not  bear  the  test  of  examination?  I  am ' 
not  a  religious  professor,  but  I  can  no  more  suspect 
them,  than  I  do  Mr.  Owen,  of  such  baseness. 

No  one  is  more  ready  than  I  am  to  concede  to 
Mr.  Owen,  or  to  any  one  else,  his  undoubted  right 
to  proclaim  what  he  sincerely  believes  to  be  truth. 
But,  admitting  a  man's  right  to  a  particular  course, 
we  may  still  question  the  wisdom  of  his  putting  it 
in  practice.  It  is  Mr.  Owen's  prudence  that  I 
cannot  but  impeach ;  and  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me 
for  expressing  my  deep  regret  that  he  should  risk 
the  advantages  which  I  believe  might  result  from 
the  adoption  of  this  social  system,  by  mixing  it  np  ' 
with  subjects  with  which  it  has  no  possible  con- 
nexion, and  which  renders  it  impossible  for  sober- 
minded  men,  whether  believers  or  unbelievers  in 
revelation,  to  co-operate  heartily  with  him,  or  even 
to  attend  his  lectures,  without  having  a  feeling  ' 
almost  of  disgust  excited. 

C.G. 

Hackney,  July  2Zth  1832. 

*#*  This  Letter  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Owen  in  the  . 
first  Sunday  morning's  Lecture  that  he  delivered 
after  it  was  received. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 
THE   DOCTRINE  OF  ACCOUNTABILITY, 

IN   THE 

PLANET    JUPITER. 

Sib, — As  the  wisdom  of  mankind  has  discovered 
1st,  That  every  human  being  forms  its  own  organisa- 
tion.—2nd,  That  it  determines  of  what  parents,  at 
what  periods,  in  what  country,  and  in  what  class  of 
society  it  pleases  to  be  born. — 3rd,  Seeing  it  chooses 
the  parents,  whose  religious  opinions,  are  most  con-  • 
sonant  to  reason. — 4th,  As  the  child,  determines  the 
circumstances,  by  which  it  shall  be  surrounded 
from  birth  to  maturity,  which,  with  its  original 
organization,  toget}»cr  form  its  character* — 5th,  See- 
ing that  it  possesses  the  power  to  form,  or  change 
its  belief  at  pleasure,  that  its  conviction  of  any  truth 
depends  upon  its  will. — 6th,  That  its  affection*  are 
so  under  the  controul  of  the  will,  that  it  can  love  or 
hate  at  pleasure. 

Seeing,  Oh  ye  Ephesians !  that  no  man  can  deny 
these  things,  for  it  is  well  known  to  you  all,  that 
the  beautiful  image  of  Diana  (the  lovely,  faultiest 
form  of  present  society)  came  down  from  heaven — 
that  all  is  founded  on  the  preceding  facts,  from 
which  results  inevitably,  the  glorious  doctrine  of 
man's  accountability* 

To  this  doctrine  may  be  traced,  all  the  brotherly 
love,  all  the  toleration  of  religious  opinions  in 
society,  (we  never  imprison  those  who  differ  from 
us,  but  we  pray  for  them  who  despitefully  use  us) 
'tis  owing  to  this  that  we  never  hear  Christiana 
speak  ill  of  each  other,  no  slander,  no  backbiting  t 
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and  none  making  a  gain  of  godliness.  In  trade,  all 
so  honest,  so  upright,  no  man  cheating,  defrauding, 
er  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  his  neigh- 
hour  ;  lying,  is  not  even  thought  of.  No  clashing 
interests  in  this  christian  land,  but  all,  in  imitation 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  have  united  labour,  and 
united  expences,  living  as  brethren,  and  eating 
their  bread  with  thankfulness.  Such  are  the  admir- 
able consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  free  will, 
which,  taken  for  granted,  accountability  must  follow 
at  its  consequence. 

All  the  arrangements  of  society,  and  all  our  laws, 
are  founded  on  this  doctrine.  As  the  degraded 
part  of  mankind,  called  the  poor,  choose  the  circum- 
stances of  both  ignorance,  poverty,  &c,  which 
determine  their  characters,  it  is  perfectly  right — 
only  iust — that  they  should  be  punished,  for  break- 
ing laws,  founded  on  this  principle  alone ;  their 
accountability  it  clear ! 

But  if  in  any  other  planet,  say  the  planet  Jupiter, 
it  should  please  the  great  power  that  rules  the  uni- 
verse to  form  men,  differently  from  us,  and  that  if 
he  should  make  it  a  law  of  their  nature,  that  no 
Jupiterian  shall  form  any  part  of  his  organisation, 
that  be  shall  not  have  the  power  to  determine  of 
what  parent!,  at  what  period,  in  what  country,  in 
what  clou  of  society  he  shall  be  born — that  he  shall 
be  as  unable  to  settle  whet  religious  faith  he  will 
be  pleased  to  have  instilled  into  his  infant  mind ! 
instead  of  the  power  we  favoured  mortals  have  to 
form,  or  change  our  belief  at  pleasure,  and  deter- 
mine our  convictions  by  volition,  and  controui  our 
feelings,  or  change  them  as  we  will ;  the  poor  Jupi- 
terians,  on  the  contrary,  shall  "  be  compelled,  by  his 
original  constitution,  to  receive  his  feelings,  and  Ins 
convictions,  independently  of  his   will. 


only  good  characters  would  be  formed.  And  as  each 
one  would  be  trained  to  act,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
his  nature,  and  feeling  that  all  were  compelled  to 
act  from  the  strongest  motive,  they  would  no  more 
dream  that  the  Jupiterians  were  accountable,  or 
responsible,  for  their  convictions,  their  feelings,  or 
consequent  actions,  than  the  numerous  other  crea- 
tures, who  act  also  according  to  their  nature,  and 
were  formed  by  the  same  great  author  and  ruler  of 
all  worlds. 

AGRICOLA. 
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Jeeliugs,  or  his  convictions,  or  both  of  them  united, 
shall  create  the  motive  to  action,  called  the  will, 
which  shall  stimulate  him  to  act,  and  decide  his 
actions/' 

Bound  by  such  unerring,  uncontroulable  laws  of 
nature,  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  these  Jupi- 
terians ?  Discovering  the  overwhelming  power  of 
circumstances  in  determining  the  characters  of  all, 
would  they  not  so  adapt  their  plans  of  education 
as  best  to'  suit  the  differing  organisation  of  each 
individual?  And  as  these  Jupiterians  would  not, 
expect  to  gather  figs,  where  they  had  planted* 
thorns,  they  would  not  surround  the  greater  part, 
or  any  part  of  their  population,  with  poverty,  as  a 
mode  of  preventing  theft,  and  producing  happiness. 
Nor  would  they  permit  one  man  to  put  the  hard 
labour  of  10,000  men  into  a  strong  box  and  lock  it 
up,  whilst  thousands  of  his  fellow  men  were  in  a 
state  of  famine.  Perhaps  the  Jupiterians  might 
think  it  wiser,  that  all  should  be  employed  a  little, 
enough  for  health,  than  that  some  should  be  eaten  up 
with  ennui,  whilst  the  great  mass  were  little  more  than 
beasts  of  burden.  Now,  these  inhabitants  of  the 
planet  Jupiter,  would  never  punish,  or  reward  any 
man  for  his  particular  religious  faith,  as  then,  no 
man  would  give  himself  his  convictions,  but  be 
compelled  to  believe,  according  to  the  strongest  evi- 
dence presented  to  bis  mind — the  conviction  being 
an  instinct  of  his  nature.  And,  as  with  them,  lov 
and  hatred  would  not  depend  upon  the  individual/ 
but  upon  the  effects  produced  on  his  feelings,  by 
the  lively,  or  other  qualities,  of  the  object  loved,  or 
disliked.  Therefore,  in  forming  their  laws  of 
marriage,  they  would  hardly  oblige  each  person 
solemnly  to  declare  in  the  temple  of  their  God 
(what  would  be  out  of  his  power)  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  love,  any  object  till  death — and  they  might 
think  it  wiser,  that  two  persons  made  wretched  by 
their  union,  (after  every  means  had  been  tried  in 
vain  to  reconcile  them)  should  separate,  than  con- 
tinue to  plague  each  other,  through  the  whole 
period  of  life. 

As  with  these  Jupiterians,  no  man  would  form 
any  part  of  himself,  and  as  the  circumstances  in 
which  society  placed  him  would  form  his  character ; 
as  all  of  them  would  be  influenced  to  action,  by  the 
strongest  motive  presented  to  his  mind,  and  never 
by  the  weaker,  they  would  so  surround  individuals 
from  birth,  with  circumstances  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  the  bast  of  characters,  that  at  length, 


(From  the  True  Sun  of  Tuesday,  August  7,   we 
extract  the  following.) 

SOCIAL  FESTIVAL  OF  MR.  OWEN'S  INSTI- 
TUTION, GRAY'S  INN  ROAD,  KING'S 
CROSS. 
Last  night  the  members  of  "  The  Association  of 
the  intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes,'*  celebrated  their  sixth  general  social  festi- 
val at  the  Institution,  Grays  Inn-road,  King's 
Cross.  A  numerous  and  respectable  company, 
which  had  assembled  by  nine  o'clock,  listened  to 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  performances  with 
which  the  diversified  and  successive  festivities  of 
the  evening  commenced  with  great  apparent  plea- 
sure. Mr.  Owen,  the  Governor  of  the  Institution, 
then  proceeded  to  address  the  assembly  on  the  pre- 
sent anomalous  condition  of  society,  and  the  causes 
and  cure  of  those  anomalies.  Dancing  began  after 
the  delivery  of  this  address,  and  one  o'clock  only 
put  a  termination  to  the  festivities.  The  object  of 
these  monthly  festivals,  is  to  create  good  feeling 
And  his    tmonfrst  persons  of  all  classes  and  distinctions,  by 


bringing  them  in  friendly  contact,  and  embuing 
them  with  correct  sentiments  and  a  benignant  spirit. 
The  rooms  in  which  these  periodical  recreations, 
intercourse,  instruction,  and  enjovments  transpire, 
are  splendid,  capacious,  and  highly  suitable  to  the 
purpose,  and  the  perspective  of  tne  promenade  is 
very  imposing. 

ORIGINAL  SIN.    ' 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sir, — I  think  von  said  that  you  believed,  that 
from  the  state  of  original  sin  in  which  man  was,  or 
rather  is,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  be  even  better 
or  happier  than  he  is  at  present — that  his  condition 
of  original  sin  would  always  present  sn  unconquer- 
able obstacle  to  his  existing  peaceably  and  happily 
together  in  community,  as  one  of  a  great  family. 

You  will,  I  think,  agree  with,  me  in  the  meaning 
of  the  term  *  original  sin ;'  original,  means  from  the 
beginning;  sin,  means  evil,  wickedness,  badness:  bv 
the  term,  therefore,  *  original  sin/  is  meant  evil, 
wickedness,  or  badness  from  th*»  beginning/ 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  quality  of  man  as  de- 
rived from  the  account  given  by  Moses*  we  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  inasmuch  as  that  account 
has  for  a  long  time  been  disproved,  and  is  now  con- 
sidered either  as  a  iigurative  history  of  the  first  agf*s 
of  the  world,  or  as  a  traditionary  relation  of  the 
Jews,  except  by  those  who  keep  their  eyes  closed 
against  facts  in  order  not  to  set  aside  pre -conceived 
notions.  But  with  "  the  original  sin,  inherent 
baseness,  innate  wickedness,"  &c.  &c. ;  which 
many  excellent  and  highly-gifted  persons  believe, 
however  derived,  to  belong  to  human  nature,  I 
cannot  be  allowed,  nor  must  I  allow  myself  to  deal 
so  summarily. 

Evil-doing  and  wretchedness  abound  over  the 
face  of  the  earth — but  let  us  not  accuse  our  bene- 
ficent Creator  with  being  the  causo  of  this.  No  ! 
man  is  himself  the  cause.  Ami  how  is  the  cause  1 
The  religious  man  has  been  instructed  to  say,  "  by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  men ;  the  heart  of- man 
is  filled  with  evil  continually;  there  is  none  good, 
no  not  one."  In  obedience  to  the  precept,  "prove 
all  things/'  let  us  ascertain  how  far  these  assertions 
can  be  supported. 

Let  every  man  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart*  and 
let  him  ask  whether  it  has  not  throbbed  with  the 
purest  delight  when  he  has  done  good  to  a  fellow 
creature— when  he  has  conferred  a  happiness  upon 


another ;  with  what  pleasure  do  we  not  contemplate 
the  character  of  a  benevolent,  good  man!  But, 
would  you,  who  say  your  heart  is  filled  with  evil, 
would  you  press  the  hand  of  a  man  stained  with 
crime,  and  greet  him  as  a  brother  1  Do  we  not 
shudder  instinctively  at  the  recital  of  the  enormi- 
ties we  occasionally  near  oft  Have  we  any  sympa- 
thy or  fellow-feeling  with  those  who  oppress  and  do 
wrong  to  their  fellow  men  t  Is  it  not  true,  that  not 
only  do  we  abhor  evil,  but  we  shrink  from  those 
who  do  evil  ;  that  not  only  do  we  love  good,  but 
we  love  those  who  do  good.  Our  hearts  acknow- 
ledge and  respond  to  every  virtuous  action,  and  are 
repugnant  to  every  vicious  and  injurious  one  :  but, 
if  the  heart  of  man  really  wero  desperately  wicked, 
and  prone  to  evil,  would  he  not  seek  after  and  hurry 
into  crime — would  he  not  make  vice  and  crime  the 
chief  and  prune  object  of  his  life. 

You  may  here  ask,  "  how  then  is  it,  that  there  in 
so  much  of  evil,  and  consequent  wretchedness,  in 
the  world,  at  the  same  time  that  all  have  an  innate 
love  of  good,  which  one  would  think,  ought  to  in-  - 
sure  general  happiness  t" 

It  is  the  desire  of  happiness,  that  has  hitherto 
produced  its  opposite — misery. 

However  ardently  a  man  may  wish  for  the  happi- 
ness of  all  his  fellow  creatures,  yet  the  desire  for 
his  own  individual  happiness  is  still  stronger,  as,  in 
the  same  degree,  the  instinct  of  self-preesi  v  atiosi 
dominates  over  the  impulse  of  preserving  another. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  as  want,  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  came  to  be  known,  that 
men,  taught  by  what  they  had  suffered,  would  pro- 
vide against  its  future  occurrence.  This  might 
have  been  done  by  individuals,  or  by  numbers  col- 
lectively. When  want  came  to  be  wit  again,  self- 
preservation  would  urge  those  who  had  not  made 
provision,  to  get  it  from  those  who  had;  and  these, 
from  the  same  instinct,  would  struggle  to  -keep  it  to 
themselves.  Hence,  first  arose  the  miseries  attend- 
ant on  fighting,  or  war.  These  miseries  cannot  ba 
said  to  have  sprung  from  any  inherent  badness  im 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


EQUITABLE  LABOR  EXCHANGE. 

INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 

CLASSES,  GRAYS  INN  ROAD, 

KINGS  CR0S8. 


AGRICULTURALISTS,  Gardeners, 
facturers,  Provision  Merchants,  Factors. 
Warehousemen,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  of 
all  descriptions,  Mechanics,  and  all  others,  who 
may  be  inclined  to  dispose  of  their  various  articles 
of  trade  and  merchandize,  in  the  only  equitable 
manner  in  which  men  can  mutually  dispose  of  their 
property  to  each  other,  vis.,  its  value  in  labour 
for  equal  value  in  labour,  without  the  intervention  d 
money,  are  requested  to  transmit  their  names  and 
address,  with  a  description  of  the  kind,  or  kinds  ot 
property,  which  they  desire  so  to  exchange,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Samuel  Austw, 
of  whom,  on  personal  application  at  the  Institution, 
every  information  relative  to  the  Equitable  La- 
bour Exchange,  may  be  obtained. 

%•  All  letters  must  oe  post-paid. 

ROBERT  OWEN. 


Printed  for,  and  published  by,  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Gray's-lnn  Road,  King's  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Strange,  Paternoster-Row ;  Berger, 
Holyvell  Street ;  and  Purkiss,  W ardour  Street ;  and 
may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen. 

William  Dent,  Printer, 

Institution,  Grav  s-Inn  Road.  King's  Cross 
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[ONE  PENNY. 


THE  HARVEST. 

From  all  quarters  we  gather  that  the  present 
crops  surpass  both  in  quality  and  quantity  the 
average  harvest  of  the  last  five-and-twenty  years. 
This  is   cheering,  as  far  as   it  shews  the  in- 
exhaustible fertility  of  nature ;  and  yet,  plentiful 
as  the  present  harvest  is,  comparatively  with  other 
harvests  it  is  but  poor  compared  with  what  it 
might  have  been  made  under  spade  cultivation. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  might  have  been 
increased  fifty  per  cent,  by  this  means;  and  if 
rail  roads  were  as  general  as  they  might  be  made, 
the  land  which  they  would  open  to  the  growth  of 
corn,  by  superseding  the  labour  and  use  of  an 
immense  number  of  horses,  would  be  very  great. 
The  present  plenty  is,  however,  exhilirating ;  but 
the  fear,  the  persuasion,  that  its  distribution  will 
be  so   unequal  amongst  the  various  classes  of 
society — that  those  who    have   contributed  the 
most  to  its  production  will  have  the  least  of  its 
proceeds — and  that  to  the  lot  of  numbers  very 
little  indeed  will  fall — overshadows  the  mind  with 
gloom,  and  damps  the  feelings  with  chill.    The 
song  of  the  ploughman  as  he  made  his  furrows — 
the  standing  corn  bowing  before  the  breeze,  and 
falling  under  the  sickle — the  shout  of  the  reapers' 
hardest  home  (if  these  songs  and  ihouts  are  still 
continued)  have  lost  much  of  their  power  to 
charm,  that  to  us  they  resemble  music  to  one  who 
is  tortured  by  the  gout,  and  fantastical  diversions 
around  a  dying  bed — they  seem  out  ofplace  and 
out  of  tune.    The  peasant  lads  with  mm  rattles, 
and  the  scarecrows  with  their  defonWy,  protect- 
ing the  grain  from  the  hungry  birajfei 
the  present  artificial  institutions  of 
are  as  frightful  as  scarecrows,  and  as 
plough  boys,  and  which  prevent  hungry 
women  from    honestly  satisfying  their   natural 
appetites ;  and  the  murderous  gun,  which  is  also 
a.   protector,   and     which    sometimes    severely 
punish^  the  feathered  depredators,   is  emble- 
matical of  the  law,  which  pounces  with  its  fangs 
upon  the  hungry  of  mankind,  who  shall  prefer 
stealing  to  starvation,  and  who  had  rather  live 
than  die.    Indeed,  such  is  the  individual  and 
unfeeling  state  to  which  we  are  brought,  that 
protection  is  not  kindness  but  selfishness ;   it  is 
•  the  kindness  of  the  vulture  to  the  lamb,  which 
covers  while  it  devours  its  prey ;  which  hovering 
in  mid  air,  and  dispersing  the  kites  and  lesser 
birds  of  prey,  protects  the  innocent  victim  from 
all  talons  but  its  own.    There  is  one  depredator, 
whom   no  scarecrow  can  terrify,  nor  gun  deter ; 
no  argument  can  convince,  nor  rattle  annoy,  and 
that  is — the  tithe  collector.    The  small  robbers 


who  sing  for  what  they  have,  and  give  before  they 
take, are  disposed  of  without  ceremony;  but  the 
great  robbers  steal  with  unconcern,  and  consume 
under  protection.  They  are  about,  however,  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  robberies  in  Ireland,  and  it  is 
nigh  time  they  did,  both  there,  and  every  where 
else.  The  gleanings  of  harvest  resemble  in 
number  the  few  clear  and  correct  thinkers  which 
there  are  in  society ;  and  the  short,  plentiful,  and 
dry  stubble  reminds  us  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
who  are  as  great  in  numbers,  as  short  in  intellec- 
tual stature,  and  as  juiceless  in  real  liberality, 
as  the  dryest,  and  shortest,  and  most  plentiful 
stubble  which  can  any  where  be  met  with. 

Deep  gloom  has  long  settled  upon  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  the  only  light,  if  light  it  may  be  called, 
which  has  attempted  to  irradiate  it,  has  been  the 
blaze  of  hay  stacks,  com  stacks,  bean  and  clover 
ricks.     Disastrous    light!     Terrible,  but  hitherto 
uninstructive  illumination !     Not  the  light  of  rea- 
son, but  the  blaze  of  passion,  around  which  the 
insect  minds  of  ignorant  men  have  circled  and 
circled  j  then  rushed  into  it  only  to  be  consumed ! 
What  s  distressing  and  alarming  state  of  things! 
poverty,  perplexity,  and  madness,  in  a  population 
which  increases  every  day  five  hundred  in  number, 
according  to  the  last  census — men  who  have  heat 
without  light ;   goads,  but  not  reins  !     Stung  and 
stinging!     The  agriculturalists    are  amongst  this 
unhappy  and  pitiable  description  ;  a  kind  of  men 
who  are  much  more  simple  and  submissive  than 
the  more  knowing  people  who  compose  the  manu- 
facturing districts.     And  yet  these  peasants,  natu- 
rally peaceful  as  their  fields,  and  bland  as  the  sheep 
winch  they  pasture  and  shear,  have  lost  their  tame- 
ness,  and  been  roused  into  ferocity,  under  the  pre- 
sem  state  of  tilings !     And  what  else  can  be  ex- 
pected, when  those  who  feed  others  are  starving — 
rSrkpb  the  king  lives  by  the  field,  while  the  labourer 
ttBfcbep-  upon    it — and,  if  the  hungry  labourer 
should  *t»al,  the  king  sends  a  judge  to  try    and 
punish  him  for  the  act !     With"  what  unutterable 
anguish  and  indignation  do  we  swell  and  burn, 
when  we  know,  that  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  there  is  I 
a  scramble  to  live — in  the  granary  of  the  world  we 
have  numbers  crying  "  for  bread'1 — nature's  breasts 
are  full,  while  those  of  many  other  mothers  are 
empty  ;  and  while  nature  furnishes  and  demands 
labour,  art  ties  the  hands  of  the  labourer  behind 
him.     What  a  predicament  are  we  in !     We  want 
more  produce,  and  could  produce  more;  but  we 
dare  not,  lest  we  should  lower  the  value  of  that 
produce  which  is  already  in  existence  !     Thus  the 
river  of  nature's  bounty  is  dammed  up  by  artificial 
restrictions  ;  but  it  will  soon  burst  them  and  regain 
its  own  embankments.     These  dams  cannot  resist 
the  steady  .and  increasing  pressure  much  longer. 

Men  have  been  at  infinite  pains  to  render  them- 
selves ridiculous  and  miserable !     With  a  tithe  of 


their  pains,  to  place  society  under,  fresh  and  funda- 
mental arrangements,  they  might  be  happy.  The 
materials  are  good,  but  the  architects  are  bunglers. 
Men  must  be  soon  burnt  or  starved  out  of  the  old 
system.  This  is  their  position,  and  we  rejoice  at 
the  fact,  that  their  misery  consists  in  what  they 
cannot  retain,  their  happiness  in  what  they  cannot 
avoid. 


CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Kendal  Co-operative  Society  held  their  3rd 
Annual  Meeting  at  Mr.  Stainton's,  White  Lion 
inn,  Strickland  gate,  on  Monday  evening  week,  when 
upwards  of  120  persons  sat  down  to  tea  and  other 
wholesome  refreshments.  The  room  was  neatly 
decorated  with  the  sweet  flowers  of  the  season,  and 
some  devices  expressive  of  the  ob  ect  of  the  meet- 
ing, calculated  to  inspire  harmony  and  christian 
good  will.  Mr.  George  Gaskell  was  called  to  the 
chair,  who,  after  tea,  during  which  kindly  feeling 
seemed  to  animate  each  breast,  and  jrlow  in  every 
countenance — addressed  the  assembly  m  a  humorous 
and  appropriate  manner,  which  was  well  received. 
He  was  then  followed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hirst,  of 
Huddersfiold,  (the  zealous  and  able  apostle  of  the 
Co-operative  Associations,  and  a  friend  of  "  Tem- 
perance Societies")  who  in  a  very  forcible  and 
lively  manner  called  upon  the  meeting — the  hus-  , 
bands— wives — brothers — sisters — cousins,  and  all, 
to  enlist  under  the  co-operative  banners.  At  half- 
past  six  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Chapel,  where  Mr.  Hirst  entered 
freely  into  the  principles  and  objects  of  mutual 
co-operation,  for  meeting  the  great  and  growing 
distresses  of  the  working  classes  ;  and  to  counter- 
act the  pernicious,  and,  in  his  opinion,  degrading 
tendency  of  the  workhouse  system  of  pauperism. 
His  lecture  lasted  upwards  of  two  hours. 


NEW  CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  build- 
ing new  churches  and  chapels,  we  learn  that  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  these  edifices  are  now 
erected ;  and  that  they  are  capable  of  accommo- 
dating two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  persons,  in  which  num- 
ber, is  accommodation  for  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  poor  per- 
sons. Nineteen  churches  and  chapels  are  now 
building ;  and  nineteen  more  are  in  contemplation. 
And  what  does  all  this  cost?  And  who  pays  for 
it  ?  are  questions  which  force  themselves  upon  the 
consideration  of  an  impoverished  and  sinking  peo- 
ple. In  reply  to  the  first  question  we  learn  that 
Exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  one  million,  four 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  have  already 
been  issued.  And  as  to  the  second  question,  "  who 
pays  for  all  1"  we  say  the  productive  classes ;  for 
none  else,  in  reality,  "have  any  thing  to  pay  with ; 
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— «  very  satisfactory  reason  for  their  paying  no- 
thing. If  those  persons,  who  build  churches  and 
chapels  really  paid  for  them,  no  one  could  complain; 
tut  when  others,  who  have  built  their  own  places 
of  worship,  and  others,  of  which  there  are  numbers 
who  worship  intellectually  in*  that  superb  temple— 
the  universe — which  nature  has  created,  tiiinlHng 
that  they  cannot  build  one  so  good  or  so  large, 
and  that,  even  if  they  could,  it  would  be  folly  to 
build,  since  there  is  one  already  built,  when 
these  are  compelled  to  pay  also,  it  is  hard  and  un- 
just. When  the  temple  of  Solomon,  in  which  the 
gold  of  Ophir  reflected  its  splendour,  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  emitted  their  fragrance,  and  the  sycamores 
of  the  rale  discovered  their  beauty,  was  built,  the 
contributions  of  the  people  were  all  voluntary.  We 
have  heard  it  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  if  tie  pay- 
ment was  not  compulsory,  there  would  not  be  near 
a  sufficiency  of  funds.  Tnis  we  verily  believe.  But 
what  must  be  the  effect  of  this  compulsory  pay- 
ment upon  the  minds  of  the  people  1  Why,  to 
alienate  them  from  the  church,  end  to  create  dis- 
senters ;  and  to  compel  them  to  pay  towards  the 
church  when  they  want  what  little  money  they  have 
for  other  purposes !  And  what  need  was  there  for 
these  churches  snd  chapels?  Are  the  old  ones  so 
full  that  people  are  seen  standing  around  the  doors  t 
Are  the  police  necessary  to  keep  order  in  those 
thronged  assemblies?  Have  the  people  petitioned 
for  fresh  accommodation  in  worship  ?  It  is  a  no- 
torious fact  that  in  London  there  are  not  a  dosen 
churches  which  are  well  attended ;  numbers  are  the 
mere  shells  of  worship ;  and  in  the  country  there 
are  abundance  of  those  edifices  in  which  were  is 
great  plenty  of  room.  It  would  be  well  if  the  com- 
missioners had  said,  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
persons  which  these  new  churches  will  contain, 
now  many  there  are  who  attend  them!  ^  If  the  one 
million,  tour  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds, 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  poor 
and  needy,  in  making  fresh  and  fundamental  ar- 
rangements for  their  good,  it  would  have  been  both 
more  religious  and  more  politic.  Talk  to  the  poor 
who  want  bread  that  there  are  free  seats  for  them 
at  church!  They  ask  for  food,  and  government 
give  them  stones!  They  want  employment  on  the 
uncultivated  lands  of  the  country,  and  government 
give  them  churches! 


BIRMINGHAM  VESTRY  MEETING. 
Qw  Monday  week  an  unusually  crowded  Public 
Meeting  was  held  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Birming- 
ham, for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  estimates  for  the 
current  year,  and  granting  the  present  church  and 
chapelwardens  a  levy — the  rector  in  the  chair. 
Out  of  eleven  speakers,  there  were  only  the  rector 
end  churchwardens  who  supported  the  levy !  Mr. 
Pare,  a  very  sealous  and  useful  co-operator,  Secre- 
tary to  the  London  Congress,  greatly  distinguished 
himself  on  this  occasion  in  a  speech  of  great  pith 
and  point,  against  compulsory  payment  for  the  sup- 
port of  any  religion.  The  discussion  was  what  is 
called  stormy,  snd  under  these  religious  storms,  the 
peaceful  fruits  of  charity  and  love,  uniformly  and 
necessarily  perish.  The  rector  left  the  chair,  and 
his  place  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Morgan. 
The  levy  was  decisively  refused,  and  in  its  room  a 
petition  to  Parliament,  deprecating  the  principle  of 
compulsory  payment  to  the  support  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  unanimously  adopted.  The  following 
item  is  all  of  this  valuable  document  for  which  we, 
have  any  room : — 

"That  your  petitioners  have  been  long  oppressed 
with  the  payment  of  sums  levied  as  Church  rates, 
to  defray  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  performance 
of  divine  worship,  in  the  churches  and  chapels  be- 
longing to  the  Established  religion ;  which  pay- 
ment, as  your  petitioners  are  mostly  Dissenters, 
they  consider  unjust." 

Let  every  place  follow  in  the  steps  of  Birming- 
ham, and  these  Church  rates  will  be  levied  only  on 
<hOee  who  attend  her  worship. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

As  we  never  advertise  any  work  which  we  have 
not  read,  and  not  having  read  the  poem  on  "  Equa- 
lity,'* the  author  will  know  the  reason  why  his  ad- 
vertisement does  not  appear.  We  wish  him  to 
send  us  a  copy. 

W.  Maccappin  and  I.  P.  are  in  our  hands. 

The  Letter  to  Earl  Grey*  Lord  Brougham,  and 
Viscount  Melbourne,  has  been  omitted  this  week, 
through  an  oversight.  It  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  junr.,  just  came  to  hand  when 
we  were  going  to  press. 
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Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  18. 

Why  is  the  British  public  so  vulgar  and  so 
ignorant,  so  clamorous  for  what  they  call  their 
rights,  and  always  so  much  disappointed  when 
they  obtain  what  they  ask  ?  These  are  important 
questions,  and  the  true  answer  to  them  will  re- 
move many  formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
national  improvement 

The  British  public,  like  all  other  people, -are 
made  to  be  what  they  are  through  the  instruction 
which  they  receive  by  precept  and  example. 

The  British  public  receives  its  instructions  from 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  from  the  universi- 
ties, academies,  and  other  seminaries  of  learning, 
so  called,  from  the  pulpit,  from  the  bar,  from 
public  meetings,  and  very  essentially  from  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  other  periodical 
publications. 

These  notions  instilled  into  our  minds  from 
infancy,  have  made  us  the  vulgar,  ignorant,  irra- 
tional beings  that  we  are,  full  of  the  most  opposite 
and  contradictory  notions,  and  overflowing  with 
our  own  importance,  as  though  we  possessed  all 
knowledge  and  goodness. 

Now,  when  we  calmly  reflect  upon  the  mass  of 
words  used  in  parliament,  in  the  so  called  semi- 
naries of  learning,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  by 
the  periodical  press,  and  at  the  innumerable 
public  meetings  which  are  held  in  the  country ; 
we  cease  longer  to  be  at  a  loss  to  account  most 
satisfactorily  for  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the 
modem  British  character,  and  for  the  gross  igno- 
rance and  irrationality  which  pervade  all  the 
practical  proceedings  of  a  people  thus  instructed. 

We  have  for  some  time  calmly  attended  to 
these  public  transactions,  analyzed  them  into 
their  component  parts,  investigated  mem  to  their 
original  foundation,  compared  t  them  with  each 
other,  and  traced  their  effects  upon  the  whole 
compound  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  society 
which  they  have  formed;  and  the  aggregate- of 
society  is  thus  before  us  as  the  map  exhibiting 
the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  at  one  view. 

The  good  occupies  a  very  small  space,  the  in- 
different somewhat  more,  and  all  the  remainder 
is  bad  indeed.    No  wonder  that  Great  Britain 


appears  to  strangers  to  be  a  compound  of  contra- 
dictions, and  to  natives  an  inexplicable  mass  of 
inconsistencies,  errors,  and  evils,  more  especially 
to  those  who  have  spent  much  time  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  unravel  these  mysteries.  We  are  a 
nation  full  of  riches,  and  of  all  the  materials  to 
increase  this  wealth  without  limit,  and  yet  we- 
are  a  people  suffering  all  the  evils  of  poverty. 
We  are  a  nation  possessing  all  the  means  that 
can  be  desired  to  disseminate,  in  a  short  period, 
throughout  its  whole  population,  the  most  valuable 
truths,  the  most  useful  knowledge,  the  best  man- 
ners, and  kindest  dispositions,  while  these  in- 
valuable means  are  actively  employed  to  keep 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  most  vulgar 
and  degrading  ignorance,  and  to  fill  the  minds  of 
the  remainder  with  useless  learning,  or  errors  that 
lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences  in  prac- 
tice. 

Yes !  the  power  to  put  Great  Britain  and  lie- 
land  into  a  state  of  considerable  improvement, 
perpetually  advancing  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  shall  be  made  to  increase,  exists  at  this 
moment  to  an  extent  never  before  possessed  by 
any  government  and  people.  This  power  is  suffi- 
cient, if  properly  applied,  to  remove  the  vulgar 
ignorance  and  error  now  so  prevalent  in  both 
islands,  from  the  whole  population  in  less  than 
two  years,  and  in  lass  than  five  years,  the  whole 
people  might  be  made  affluent,  honest,  humane, 
and  well  behaved,  or,  in  other  words,  rich  and 
rational 

But  the  speeches  in  parliament,  the  instruction 
in  the  universities,  and  seminaries  of  learning — 
the  discourse  in  the  pulpit — the  proceedings  at 
the  bar,  the  party  writings  in  the  newspapers, 
and  other  periodicals,  the  speeches  made  at  public 
meetings,  will  not  effect  the  change,  should  they 
be  continued  as  heretofore  in  many  centuries 
to  come.  The  instruction  thus  Riven  to  the  public 
is  a  mere  mass  of  words,  like  the  doctrines  of  tbe 
political  economist,  having  no  beneficial  practical 
effect,  but  rather  tending  to  plunge  society  deeper 
and  deeper  into  error  and  misery,  increase  the 
opposition  and  competition  between  individuals, 
sects,  and  classes,  and  still  further  confound  and 
perplex  the  human  mind. 

Another  and  a  very  different  course  ought  to  be 
now  adopted,  if  any  real  good  is  to  be  obtained 
for  the  human  race.  Some  parties  must  open  the 
the  path  to  real  knowledge,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
existing  prejudices,  place  important  truths  upon 
important  subjects  before  the  public-  We  fear 
few  have  yet  been  trained  to  oe  competent  to 
this  task,  and  fewer  still  possess  sufficient  love  of 
human  kild,  to  risk  their  immediate  interest  or 
standing  in  society,  by  making  the  attempt. 

We  have  undertaken  the  task,  and  we  will 
persevere  in  the  good  work,  until  society,  in  spite 
of  toytt  shall  be  relieved  from  its  vulgar  notions, 
and  mental  darkness. 

We  will  declare  the  reasons  why  the  Bri- 
tish public  is  so  vulgar  and  so  ignorant;  so 
clamorous  for  what  it  calls  its  rights,  and  so  dis- 
appointed when  it  has  obtained  those  rights  for 
which  so  many  sacrifices  were  made. 

The  British  public  has  no  wise  and  experienced 
instructors  either  in  or  out  of  parliament.  None 
who  know  for  what  to  ask,  or  now  to  apply  what 
they  obtain. 

Were  the  instructors  of  the  people  well  in- 
formed and  rational,  they  would  soon  teach  the 
people  to  understand  their  real  interests,  enable 
them  to  apply  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with  irre- 
sistible influence,  to  the  government,  for  what 
was  necessary  to  insure  their  prosperity,  and  in- 
duce both  so  to  act  that  mutual  confidence  should 
arise  between  the  people  and  the  government, 
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and  a  perpetually  increasing  prosperity  would  be 
the  necessary  ana  happy  result. 

The  people  then  want  the  resources  of  this 
mighty  empire,  to  be  applied  in  the  best  manner, 
Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  whole  population,  without 
reference  to  any  rank  or  description. 

To  effect  this  object,  the  energies  of  the  people 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  must  be  brought  into 
action. 

The  spade  cultivation  should  be  introduced 
instead  of  the  plough,  that  all  the  working  popu- 
lation may  have  immediate  employment.  All 
the  consequent  changes  from  the  plough  to  the 
spade  cultivation  should  be  at  once  made ;  these 
changes  should  be  effected  by  the  parishes  under 
the  direction  of  an  efficient  board  of  practical 
men  appointed  by  parliament  or  the  government. 

The  natural  standard  of  value  should  be  made  to 
supersede  the  present  most  defective  artificial 
standard. 

The  existing  insufficient  and  insecure  circulat- 
ing medium,  should  be  exchanged  for  one  that 
can  be  made  to  increase  or  diminish,  precisely  as 
real  wealth  is  made  to  increase  or  dimmish. 

By  these  means  the  whole  population  may  be, 
without  force  or  fraud,  well  educated,  and  bene- 
ficially employed.  The  pecuniary  means  to 
execute  these  changes  may  be  obtained  without 
the  slightest  inconvenience  to  any  one.  And 
necessity  now  renders  this  peaceful  change,  or  a 
revolution  of  violence,  inevitable.  But  ere  long 
none  will  be  found  to  fight  in  support  of  the  old 
etaors  of  society. 

Has  the  present  administration  the  wisdom  to 
discover  its  real  position,  and  the  moral  courage 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  new  circumstances 
which  have  arisen  in  this  country,  and  which  are 
rapidly  extending  over  Europe? 

-  If  it  has  we  offer  to  develope  measures  the  most 
ample  and  certain,  and  yet  most  easy  of  practice, 
to  remove  the  ignorance  and  poverty  which  now, 
to  the  disgrace  of  all  parties,  overwhelm  this 
rich  and  powerful  country. 


REVIEW. 

Medium,  and  the  Present  Mode  of 


The  Circulating 

Exchange,  the  Cause  of  Increasing  Distress  among 
the  Productive-  Class*.  And  <m>  Effectual  Mea- 
sure for  their  Immediate  and  Permanent  Relief, 
pointed  out  in  the  Universal  Establishment  of 
Equitable  Exchange  Banks,  in  which  all  the  Bust' 
suns  of  Life  may  be  transacted  Without  Money, 
By  a  Co-operator.  Some  of  these  Banks  are  al- 
'■  ready  Established  in  London ;'  an  account  of  their 
Mede  of  doing  Business,  their  Operations,  and 
Success,  is  here  given.  Strange,  Pateruoster-row ; 
Berger,  Holly  well-street,  and  Porkiss,  W  ardour- 
street.     1832.      Price  Twopence. 

We  had  intended  a  longer  review  of  this  pamphlet, 
than  our  limits  will  allow.  It  proposes  first,  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  our  present  distress,  and 
which  it  states  to  be,  the  two  following : —  '  "^  / 

"  I.  Tug  circulating  raediam  bein?  inadequate  : 
to  the  distribution  of  the  Produce  of  the  Labour  of 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  society. 

"II.  Such  portion  of  the  produce  that  is  distri- 
buted, is  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
producers  lose  half  their  produce,  or  labour,  in  the 
transaction," 

Having  done  this  in  what  appears  to  us  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  the  author  then  points  out  a 
prompt  and  permanent  remedy,  in  the  Universal 
Establishment  of  Equitable  Labour  Exchange 
Banks.  He  powerfully  illustrates  the  construe^ 
tkm,  operation,  and  success,  of  these  banks,  by 
giving  the  history  of  that  which  has  for  some  time 
been  established  at  the  Gothic  Hall.  We  recom- 
mend this  work  to  all  our  readers,  as  giving  much 
information  in  a  small  compass,  and  being  well 
calculated  to  farther  the  immediate  and  general 
establishment  of  labor  banks. 


APATHY    OR   POVERTY  OF  THE  NEW 
ELECTOR8. 

We  have  always  held  out,  both  in  speaking  and 
writing,  that  the  Reform  Bill  would  be  inefficient 
in  promoting  not  only  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
real  interests  of  the  community,  but  its  own  object, 
and  so  it  proves.    What  say  the  following  facts? 

"  It  appears  that  up  to  the  present  time  only 
about  one  hundred  persons  possessing  freeholds  in 
this  town  have  applied  to  register  their  names  as 
voters  for  the  East  Riding'v  (Yorkshire). — Hull 
Packet. 

"  So  backward  are  those  entitled  to  qualify  as 
electors  that  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  sche- 
dules have  yet  been  takenuut,  and  of  these  not 
one  half  are  returned ;  when  Voters  ranged  from 
one  thousand  to  one  thousand  seven  hundred,  pur- 
chasers were  found ;  but  purchasers  now  hang  back 
when  the  price  is  only  half  a  crown." — Paisley  Ad- 
vertiser. 

And  in  Edinburgh  a  week  ago,  out  of  twelve 
thousand  voters,  five  hundred  were  all  that  had 
qualified. 

If  these  things  are  so  while  the  bill  is  fresh,  what 
will  they  be  when  it  becomes  stale.  The  fact  is,  the 
people  to  whom  the  elective  franchise  has  been 
extended,  are  in  such  low  intellectual  cultivation, 
in  such  great  poverty,  and  so  dependent,  that  Re- 
form to  them  resembles  a  tsee  .presenting  .its  fruit 
to  men  who  have  no  hands;  or  if  they  have,  those 
hands  are  tied  behind  them.  The  new  electors 
'  want  something,  and  must  have  something  very 
soon  much  better  than  Reform.  They  want  a 
RsroLunoN,  a  peaceable,  enlightened  revolution 
in  all  their  habits  of  thinking ;  in  all  their  modes 
of  transacting  business ;  in  all  their  social  arrange- 
ments. That  revolution  is  now  advancing;  it  casts 
its  shadow  before  it.  There  is  now  a  struggle  be- 
tween error  and  truth ;  misery  and  happiness ;  and 
sa  in  nature  it  is  always  coldest  and  darkest  when 
night  and  morning,  darkness  and  light  are  conflict- 
ing for  mastery ;  such  also  is  this  pinching,  this  pu- 
nishing time. 


PROVINCIAL  DISTRESS. 

(Birmingham  Herald,  July  7, 1832.J 

"  We  are  sorry  to  observe  from  the  country  papers, 
that  although  in  one  or  two  instances  there  is  an 
increase  of  employment  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, yet  the  most  severe  distress  prevails,  gene- 
rally, amongst  all  classes  throughout  the  country. 
The  condition  of  the  labouring  part  of  the  popula- 
tion seems  to  be  peculiar.  They  are  not  absolutely 
without  food,  and  barest  articles  necessary  Ibr 
existence ;  but  the  miserable  support  which  they 
receive  is  not  more  than  just  sufficient  to  sustain 
life,  and  is  purchased  by  unremitting  and  painful 
toil.  Their  state  of  poverty  is  not  such  as  to 
prompt  them  to  break  out  into  the  excesses  of 
violent  commotion.  The  evils  which  surround  and 
afflict  them  are  as  a  corroding  canker,  which  is 
steadily,  but  not  less  rapidly  consuming  or  laying 
prostrate  all  their  physical  and  mental  energy.  It 
is  that  paralysis  of  excessive  suffering,  which  pre- 
cedes either  the  sullen  abandonment  of  despair,  or 
the  desperate  struggle  for  a  change  ;  and  is  the 
more  dangerous,  as  it  does  not  appear  on  the  sur- 
face, but  lies  deep  in  the-heart  of  society." 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  our  own  personal 
observations  have  satisfied  us,  that  the  feeling  or 
despair,  and  recklessness  of  consequences,  is  mainly 
caused  by  the  neglect  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
their  protectors,  instead  of  which,  the  ignorant 
farmer,  and  the  landowner,  treat  their  wishes  and 
wants  with  contempt,  contumely,  and  scorn :— as 
though  they  the  workmen  did  not  belong  to 
humanity. 


VAUXIIALL  FAIR, 


THE 


AND 

LADYE 


CHAPEL. 


A  strakge  coalition!  but  no  less  strange  than 
true.  During  the  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last 
week,  a  fair  was  held  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  for 
the  professed  and  avowed  object  of  raising  money 
to  complete  the  erection  and  embellishments  of 
die  Ladye  Chapel.  Several  persons  of  distinction 
honoured  the  fair  with  their  attendance,  and  as- 
sisted the  funds  of  the  chapel  with  their  money.  It 
ig  somewhat  strange  that  the  church  which  re- 
nounces, at  least  in  words,  the  "  pomps  and  vani- 
ties of  this  present  evil  world,*'  should  become 
their  patron  ;  and  that  a  fair  at  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
a  place  certainly  not  celebrated  for  its  piety,  should 
be  set  on  foot  by  the  church  !  This  is  not  going 
hand  in  hand  with  the  world  as  formerly,  but  arm 
in  arm !  It  is  a  renunciation  of  "  pomps  and 
vanities*'  in  an  Irish  fashion,  in  which  she  renounces 
most  things,  except  tithes.  The  thing  however, 
has.  answered  ;  and  while  tJpe  pliability  and  contra- 
diction of  the  church  have  been  shewn  in  the 
ebalition,  the  funds  of  the  temple  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  indulgences  of  sense,  and 
the  exhibitions  of  vanity.  Such  acts  as  these, 
however,  must  shake  the  church  in  the  estimation 


On  the  AFFLUENT  or  UNPRODUCTIVE 
CLASSES, 
AS  THEY  AFFECT  THE  ARTS,  &c. 
Godwin,    in  his    "  Enquirer,**  has,  with  an  acute 
philosophy,  sufficiently  exposed  the  gross,  but  very 
popular  error,  that  the  rich  pay  for  all  the  benefits 
they  may  receive  from  the  labours  of  the  industrious 
clssees.     For,  as  ther9  is  absolutely  no  other  real 
wealth  in  the  world  but  the  labour  of  man,  end  Us, 
the  rich  never  labour,  how  is  it  possible  they  can 
render  an  adequate  compensation  in  return  for  the 
labour  of  others  ?     What  is  called  wealth,  as  he 
truly  observes,  is  nothing  more  than  a  power  vested 

I'  in  certain  individuals,  to  compel  other  individuals 
to  toil  for  their  exclusive  benefit.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  consideration  attached  to  the  subject 
which  I  am  not  aware  Mr.  Godwin  has  deigned  to 
notice,  it  is  this — that  though  we  may  repeatedly 
issue  our  protest  against  the  privileges  conferred 
upon  the  wealthy,  who  refuse  to  labour,  yet  loudly 
demand  as  their  lawful  inheritance,  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  labour's  choicest  products ;  yet,  without 
this  same  indolent  and  voluptuous  class  of  persons, 
civilisation,  after  all,  could  never  reach  any  great 
elevation ;  I  mean  as  far  as  the  more  liberal  arts  are 
concerned,  and  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  and 
include  all  the  superior  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life:  a  matter  of  the  last  importance,  certainly,  if 
the  interests  of  the  idle  voluptuary  alone,  were 
only  worthy  of  our  consideration.  , 

If  the  toiling  mechanic,  the  ingenious  artizan, 
and  the  accomplished  artist,  who,  conjointly,  may 
be  said  to  produce  all  that  is  reckoned  valuable  in 
highly  civilised  and  fashionable  life,  had  only  their 
own  fancies  to  please,  or  no  other  end  in  view  in 
their  labours  but  their  own  individual  convenience, 
alas,  how  very  few  master  pieces  of  art  or  luxury 
would  there  be,  to  attract  the  gaze,  or  gain  the 
plaudits  of  the  connoisseur !  We  should  then,  I 
conceive,  never  see  the  stately  palace  arise,  rich  in 
architectural  and  sculptural  ornament — the  exten- 
sive park,  with  its  smoothly  gravelled  walks,  and 
artificial  cascades,  and  other  adornments,  would 
never  invite  the  light  and  graceful  step  of  the 
fashionable  and  indolent — we  should  neither  have 
scientific  strains  of  harmony  to  fascinate  our  ears, 
costly  apparel  to  decorate  our  persons,  nor  luxurious 
viands  to  pamper  and  deprave  our  natural  appetite ! 
We  may  clearly  perceive  if  we  deliberately  re- 


of  the  philosopher,  and  lower  her  in  the  eyes  of 

the  people.    She  cares  nothing  for  the  people, 

that  is  evident ;  and  it  will  soon  be  equally  plain  I  fleet,  that  to  bring  works  of  difficulty  to  any  kind  of 

thai  the  people  care  nothing  for  her  1  )  perfection,  in  the  first  place  two  conditions  are 
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necessary,  namely,  that  there  should  be  one  party 
exclusively  to  invent  or  direct,  and  another  party 
whose  province  should  be  solely  to  execute:  for 
who  could  ever  be  so  mad,  or  at  least  so  imprudent, 
as  to  think  of  joining  the  inventor  and  executor  in 
his  own  person,  and  thus  to  lay  out  apian  of  almost 
endless  toil  for  himself!  But  this  is  not  all,  for 
in  order  to  thoroughly  promote  the  invention  or 
execution  of  things  that  include  in  their  arrange- 
ment what  may  be  termed  a  high  degree  of 
art  or  luxury,  it  is  also  necessary  that  persons 
should  be  found,  who,  by  their  wealth,  or  the 
power  vested  in  them,  are  enabled  to  seize,  as  it 
were,  on  all  the  superlative  good  m  existence— in 
other  words,  there  should  be  those  who  make  en- 
joyment their  only  study  and  occupation.  To  such 
alone,  are  stately  mansions  and  all  the  rest  of  what 
is  called  splendour  necessary,  because  such  splen- 
dour exactly  accords  with  the  nature  of  their  per- 
ceptions, or  their  pampered  mode  of  being.  They, 
then,  may  be  said  to  be  the  exclusive  promoterrof 
all  the  varied  magnificence  which  civilization  so 
constantly  engenders  ;  or  at  least,  it  is  plain,  that 
in  all  this  same  magnificence,  there  is  no  other  end 
to  be  observed  in  view,  than  their  sole  happiness 
and  accommodation. 

As  for  the  perpetually  employed  and  indus- 
trious artizan,  who,  with  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
and  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  produces  all  that  is 
reckoned  rich,  rare,  or  wonderful ;  alas !  his  habits 
must  have  totally  unfitted  him  for  any  enjoyment 
in  his  own  productions  ;  his  purpose  and  his  mode 
of  being,  is  not  to  live  himself  to  pleasure,  but  only 
to  labour  in  order  that  some  few  others  may !  But 
it  must  however  be  admitted,  that  the  most  perse* 
vering  and  ingenious  artizan,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  could  never  exert  his  talents  as  he  does 
now  to  the  uttermost,  were  the  only  end  he  had  in 
view  his  own  future  comfort,  in  being  himself  the 
possessor  of  his  own'  productions :  there  certainly 
is  that  love  of  ease  naturally  inherent  in  man  as 
would  make  such  a  self- intended  application  of  his 
strength  and  talents  completely  irksome  to  him; 
and  he  would  be  inclined  to  think,  though  foolishly, 
certainly,  that  with  regard  to  the  providing  a  future 
comfort  with  the  suffering  of  present  pain,  (for 
labour  is  a  species  of  pain),  it  might  well  be  said 
that  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
We  may  conclude  then,  that  were  that  order  of 
persons,  who  now,  by  the  institutions  of  civilized 
countries,  are  privileged  to  live  for  the  purpose  or 
enjoyment  alone,  to  go  out  of  fashion  and  decline, 
that  the  power  of  inventing  and  producing  luxuries, 
(which  term  may  be  said  to  include  all  Ike  higher 
productions  of  art,)  would  soon  become  relaxed, 
and  at  length  wholly  extinct,  because  no  longer  in 
requisition.  But  for  the  rich,  and  the  liberal  arts, 
at  least,  would  fail:  and  where  shall  we  presume  to 
draw  the  line  that  separates  them  from  the  neces- 
sary? The  necessary  arts  of  life,  we  know,  are 
few  and  simple. 

I  do  not  intend  by  the  above  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  the  wealthy,  in  other  words,  of  the  indo 
'  lent  and  luxurious ;  far  be  it  from  me ;  but  it  must 
be  evident  to  the  philosopher,  who  traces  things  to 
their  source,  that  a  high  state  of  civilization,  (which 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  popular  commendation), 
is  necessarily  made  up  on  one  side,  of  a  degraded 
slavery  and  privation,  and  on  the  other,  of  an  un- 
bounded arrogance  and  luxuriance ;  and  that  when 
we  would  advocate  the  cause  of  the  general  happi- 
ness in  a  people,  we  must  be  prepared  and  content 
to  see  the  institutions  of  a  country  suffer  what  is 
called  a  retrogression,  but  which,  in  reality,  must 
(trove  to  be  a  state  much  better  suited  for  human 
beings.  The  gross  amount  of  happiness,  may, 
perhaps,  under  any  institution,  be  nearly  the  same  ; 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  distribution  of  it:  the 
perfumed  atmosphere  of  the  gilded  paiace,  may 
perhaps  neutralize  the  infected  air  that  issues  from 
a  thousand  filthy  hovels — a  few  superlatively  happy 
minions  of  fortune,  may  perhaps  counterbalance 
and  make  up  for  a  multitude  of  miserably  degraded 
creatures;  but,  still,  the  philosopher  and  true 
philantbroj  ist,  perceives  approaches  towards  poli- 
tical perfection,  only  in  the  Comparative  equality  of 


a  people,  and  must,. perforce,  give  his  final  sanction 
to  that  system  or  polity,  which  will  insure  «•  the 
jrreatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 
*  YV  D.DICKENSON. 

City  Road*  June  19,  1832. 

*#*  This  writer  evidently  does  not  understand 
the  affluent  state  in  Which  the*e  new  arrangements 
will  place  society,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
will  furnish  all  classes,  to  obtain  every  thing  which 
human  nature  can  require. 


THE  VALUE  OF  LABOUR. 

(From  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Co-operator.) 

The  working  classes  have  no  idea  of  the  real 
value  of  their  own  labour.  When  a  man  has  done 
a  week's  work,  and  received  Ins  wages  for  it,  be 
thinks  he  has  received  the  whole  value  of  his  work  : 
but  this  is  by  no  mean*  the  case.  He  has  not  re- 
ceived above  one  twentieth  part  of  the  real  value. 
He  has  made  a  bargain  with  his  master,  that  be 
will  give  a  week's  work  for  a  certain  inn  of  money. 
Whether  this  be  much  or  little,  it  is  called,  vul- 
garly, the  value  of  work.  But  this  is  merely  a 
common  phrase.  It  is  a  very  indefinite  one,  and 
from  long  habit,  ban  become  confounded  in  the 
minds  of  the  working  classes,  with  the  whole 
value  of  the  work  done.  If  wages  were  the 
whole  value  of  the  work,  how  could  the  roaster 
take  the  work  to  market,  sell  it  for  more  money 
than  he  gave  for  it,  and  grew  rich  upon  the  profit, 
while  the  workman  grows  poor  upon  the  wages  ? 
This  would  be  impossible.  There  fore  it  is  evident 
that  the  workman  does  not  get  the  whole  value  of 
his  work  j  and  it  is  also  evident  that  if  he  did  be 
would  grow  rich,  just  as  the  master  does. 

In  the  days  in  which  we  live,  many  persoos 
have  amused  themselves  with  making  calculations 
about  the  share  which  the  workman  gets  of  the 
produce  of  his  labour.  These  calculations  are 
very  laborious  and  troublesome  to  make,  and  are 
liable  to  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  and  inaccu- 
racy. But  they  all  prove  one  thing  very  clearly, 
viz.,  that  the  wages  which  a  workman  receives, 
are  only  a  very  moderate  portion  of  the  value  of 
the  work  done  by  him.  We  believe  that  the  idea 
is  quite  new  to  the  working  classes.  They  think 
thai  their  wages  are  the  whole  value  of  the  work 
which  is  done  by  them.  This  is  their  great  mis. 
take;  and  it  arises  from  their  ignorance,  of  which 
it  is  the  natural  consequence.  They  know  no. 
thing,  and  learn  nothing,  but  how  to  work  hard, 
and  how  to  spend  UptW  w*g«t  *»  what  they  call 
self-enjoyment.  What  becomes  of  the  work  they 
have  done,  the  corn  they  have  grown,  the  manu- 
facture they  have  made,  the  houses  they  have  built, 
they  never  think  about.  When  they  walk  about 
the  streets,  they  never  reflect  that  they  built  all 
the  houses;  all  the  carriages  and  waggons  that 
they  see ;  and  made  all  the  clothes  and  fine  dresses 
that  people  wear.  They  imagine,  somehow,  that 
the  masters  who  employed  them,  and  paid  their 
wage*,  made  all  these  things,  and  that  the  wages 
paid  totbem,  were  a  sort  of  act  of  kindness,  and 
liberal  generosity;  the  wages  are  paid  to  work- 
men just  as  parish  allowance  is  paid  to  paupers, 
not  because  they  have  a  right  to  them,  hut  he*, 
cause  the  masters  are  kind  euough  to  do  it,  upon 
•o  me  good  or  religious  principle. 

All  this  arises  from  tbeir  ignorance,  or  want  of 
reflection ;  from  their  not  asking  themselves  how 
it  is,  that  they  who  do  not  work  grow  rich,  while 
those  who  do  work  grow  poor.  If  they  w»KiId 
only  ask  themselves  this  one  very  simple  question, 
and  search  about  till  they  find  an  answer  to  it, 
they  would  discover  the  s<  crct,  and  learn  how  to 
grow  rich,  or  at  least  independent,  like  many  of 
tleir  masters,  and  like  all  those  who  are  called 
tbe  upper  classes. 

It  must  be  so,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  for 
all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  that  ever  did  exist, 
or  ever  will  exist,  must  necessirily  be  produced  by 
the  working  classes,  and  by  them  alone.  Wealth 
consists  o'  food,  elotbes,  and  houses,  principally. 
These,  and  every  thing  else,  must  be  made  by  the 
workman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

NOTICE  TO~THE  PUBLIC. 


EQUITABLE  LABOR  EXCHANGE. 

INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 

CLASSES,  GRAYS  INN  ROAD, 

KINGS  CROSS. 

AGRICULTURALISTS,    Gardeners,    Manu- 
facturers,  Provision     Merchants,     Factors, 
Warehousemen,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  of 
all  descriptions,  Mechanics,  and  all  others,  who 
may  be  inclined  to  dispose  of  their  various  articles 
of  trade  and  merchandise,  in  the  only  equitable 
manner  in  which  men  can  mutually  dispose  of  their 
property  to  each  other,  viz.,  its  value  in  labour 
for  equal  value  in  labour,  without  the  intervention  *f : 
money,  are  requested  to  transmit  their  names'  and: 
address,  with  a  description  of  the  kind,  or  kinds  of 
property,  which  they  desire  so  to  exchange,  to  thsr 
Secretary  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Samuel  Ausrvir,' 
of  whom,  on  personal  application  at  the  Institution,' 
every  information  relative  to  the   Equitable  La-. 
hour  Exchange,  may  be  obtained. 

*#*  All  letters  must  oe  post-paid. 

ROBERT  OWEN. 

™"      PUBLIC  MEETING.        "™ 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  at  the  In- 
stitution of  the  intelligent  and  well-disposed 
of  the  Industrious  Classes,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  on 
Wednesday,  23nd  August,  at  Twelve  for  On* 
o'Clock,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Report  of 
the  Comnittee  appointed  at  a  former  Public  Meet- 
ing, held  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  establishing 
Equitable  Labour  Exchanges,  to  remedy,  as  far  as 
is  practicable,  the  want  of  beneficial  Employment, 
arising  from  an  artificial  and  false  standard  of  va- 
lue and  the  deficiency  of  the  present  imperfect  cir- 
culating Medium  j  and  also  to  consider  the  prac- 
ticability* of  establishing  these  Equitable  Exchange* 
in  every  Parish  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, to  put  an  end  to  Pauperism,  at  present  so 
alarmingly  on  the  increase. 
August  15.  ROBERT  OWEN. 


REFORM  REJOICING  DAY  FOR 
CO-OPERATORS. 


A  GRAND  CO-OPERATIVE  FtimTAL 
will  be  held  on  MONDAY,  20th  August,  at 
the  Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  Gray's 
Inn  Road. 

The  Amusements  will  consist  of 
A  CONCERT  AND  BALL; 
Sereral  Members  of  Co-operative  Societies  will 
take  Part  in  the  Concert,  assisted  by  some  Eminent 
Professional  Gentlemen,  who  have  liberally  tender- 
ed their  .Services  for  this  Evening. 

In  the  course  of  the  Evening 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  will  deliver  an  Address, 

Tickets  of  Admission,  Visitors  3s.,  and  Members 
of  the  following  Co-operative  Societies  Half-price, 
may  be  had  at  the  Institution,  Gray's  Inn-road; 
1 19,  Greville-street,  Hatton-garden ;  37,  Marsham- 
street,  Westminster;  69,  Poland-street,  Oxford- 
street;  23,  Duke-street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields; 
Gothic  Hall,  New-road. 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  other  Refreshments,  at  very 
moderate  charges,  will  be  supplied  in  die  Eastern 
Corridor. 

Tits  Doors  will  be  open  at  Seven,  and  the  Concert 
commence  at  Eight  precisely, 

N.  B.  Labour  Notes  taken  for  Tickets. 
~"~— ~  •  *  <  ■  .  p. 

Printed  for,  and  Published  by,  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  King  s  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Strange,  Paternoster-row ;  Braes* 
Holy  well-street :  and  Pur-kiss,  W  ardour-street; 
may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen. 

William  Dfnt,  Printer, 
Institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
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[ONE  PENNY. 


LETTER-No.  VIII. 

•  To  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Brougham,  and 
Viscount  Melbourne. 

Mr  Lords, 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain  the  philoso- 
phical principles  upon  which  the  system  of  co- 
operation is  based ;   having '  shewn  that  natural 
motives  might  with  advantage  be  instituted  for 
artificial  rewards  and  punishments ;  that  human 
nature  is  inclined  to  activity,  rather  than  averse  to 
labour;  and  that,  in  a  well  adjusted  community, 
poverty,  together  with  its  concomitants  vice  ami 
•rime,  could  not  possibly  exist ;  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  remove  an  error  into  which  many  have 
fallen,  namely,  that  Mr.  Owen  has  already  made 
experiments  of  his  doctrines  at  New  Lanark  and 
elsewhere,  and  those  experiments  have  foiled.    In 
what  manner  so  unjust  a  report  gained  currency, 
whether  it  be  attributable  to  the  folly  of  some,  the 
design  of  others,  the  ignorance  of  many,  or  to  the 
prejudice  of  all,  it  were  needless  to  enquire. 
But  never  was  there  a  grosser  misrepresentation. 
The  entire  system  of  Mr.  Owen  has  at  no  one 
time  been  practically  developed.    Under  circum- 
stances the  most  unfavourable,  portions  of  it  have, 
indeed  been  acted  upon,  and  the  results  of  these 
partial  experiments  have  more  than  realized  the 
roost  sanguine  expectations  of  its  most  enthusiastic 
admirers. 

What  are  the  principles  for  which  Mr.  Owen 
contends?  They  are  capable  of  a  twofold  divi- 
sion. Pirst,  that  portion  of  them  which  refers  to 
the  formation  of  character;  and,  secondly,  that 

which  comprehends  the  creation  and  distribution 
of  wealth. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  he  maintains,  that  man 
is  a  creation  of  circumstances ;  that  his  character  is 
formed  for  him ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  may  have  been  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  life  encompassed  are  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable,  in  the  same  proportion 
will  the  individual  be  a  good  or  bad  member  of 
society.  Now,  one  of  the  favourable  circum- 
stances, without  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 


perfect  character,  is,  that  the  whole  community 
should  enjoy  a  complete  emancipation  from  all 
fear  of  poverty ;  a  sure  provision  for  themselves 
whilst  living,  and  a  certain  maintenance  for  their 
offspring  when,  through  death  or  accident,  they 
are  Weft  of  parental  support.  This  he  says,  can 
alone  be  accomplished  by  means  of  an  enlighten- 
ed co-operation,  the  groundwork  of  which,  ex- 
cept as  to  natural  distinctions,  consists  in  an 
equality  of  rank,  and  an  equitable  enjoyment  of 
mutual  productions. 

How,  then,  could  this  system  be  reduced  to 
practice  at  New  Lanark?  The  Establishment  over 
which  Mr.  Owen  presided  was  a  cotton  manufac- 
tory:  it  was  conducted  upon  the  old  plan  of  the 
world :  the  workman  sharedriot  in  the  produce  0f 
his  toil :  and  the  many  laboured  to  augment  the 
comforts  of  the  few.  All  that  the  great  philan- 
thropist could  effect,  he  did  accomplish.  When 
he  commenced  his  exertions,  he  found  "  distrust, 
disorder,  and  disunion ;  and  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce confidence,  regularity,  and  harmony.  He, 
therefore,  began  to  bring  forward  his  various  ex- 
pediences ;  to  withdraw  a  few  of  the  unfavourable 
circumstances;  by  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
surrounded,  and  replace  them  by  others  calculated 
to  produce  a  more  happy  result.  He  did  not  lose 
his  patience,  his  temper,  or  his  confidence  in  the 
certain  success  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
founded  his  conduct.  These  principles  ultimately 
prevailed ;  the  population  could  not  continue  to 
resist  a  firm  well-directed  kindness  administering 
justice  to  all.  They,  therefore,  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously began  to  give  him  some  portion  of  their 
confidence;  and,  as  this  increased,  he  was  en- 
abled more  and  more  to  develope  his  plans  for 
their  consideration."* 

"  The  effect  of  such  behaviour,"  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  impartial  editor  of  his  proceedings 
at  Dublin,  "  towards  those  who  earned  for  Mr. 
Owen  all  the  comforts,  enjoyments,  and  riches, 
which  he  possesses  in  this  life,  was,  as  might  well 
be  "supposed,  most  singular  and  unexampled. 
Whatever  came  under  the  head  of  good,  shewed 
itself  at  New  Lanark,  and  whatever  merited  the 
name  of  bad,  rapidly  disappeared  from  that  happy 
village."! 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships*  most  obedient,  , 

Humble  Servant, 
PIIILANTHROPOS. 
London,  \0th  Aug.,  1832. 

*  Report  of  Mr.  Owen's  Proceedings  at  Dublin. 
Introduction,  p.  15. 

t  From  the  same,  p.  xxxri. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  Correspondents  must  excuse  our  customary 
Notice. 


THE  CRISIS. 


Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 
LONDON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  25. 

PUBLIC  MEETING. 

EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 


PUBLIC  MEETING    AT    THE    INSTITU- 
.  TION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES, 
GRAY'S  INN  ROAD. 

On  Wednesday  last  a  very  numerous  meeting, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  productive  classes,  was- 
held  at  the  above  named  Institution,  to  receive 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  appointed  at  a 
former  Public  Meeting  to  investigate  the  Princi- 
ples upon  which  the  proposed  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange  was  to  be  founded,   and    to  report 

thereon. 

At  One  o'Clock, 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Owen 
took  the  Chair. 

"Die  Chairman  opened  the  business  of  the 
Meeting  by  stating  the  object  for  which  it  had 
been  called,  and  reading  the  handbill  announcing 
the  meeting.  The  first  step  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  day,  he  then  said,  would  be  the  reading  of 
the  report.  As  it  was  a  meeting  of  business  en- 
tirely, order  must  be  kept ;  but  freedom  would  be 
allowed  to  every  individual  to  make  any  remarks 
bearing  on  the  subject,,  that  he  might  think 
proper. 

He  then  called  on  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Nash, 
to  read  the  Report,  which  we  give  entire. 

REPORT. 
Your  Committee  appointed  at  the  Public  Meeting, 
held  in  this  place  on  the  16th  of  July  last,  to  con- 
sider the  important  Resolutions  adopted  at  that 
meeting,  and  to  report  thereon,  have  given  their 
most  serious  attention  to  the  extensive  and  import- 
ant subject,  of  the  establishment  of  Equitable  La- 
bour Exchanges,  and  in  their  deliberations  they 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  power,  confided 
to  them,  by  you,  of  adding  to  their  numbers  seve- 
ral persons,  who,  in  their  judgment,  appeared 
likely  to  assist  them  in  the  fullest  investigation  of 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  necessai 
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THE  CRISIS. 


steps,  for  carrying  your  Resolutions  into  effect, 
and  the  potable  results  of  tjiflir  operation.  . 

Yoor  Committee  have  bad  several  Meetings;  and 
have*  divided  themselves  into  aub^mmittees;  the 
deliberations  of  which  sub-committees  they  have 
carefully  revised. 

Your  Committee  first  considered  the  present  oir- 
cnmstances  of  Society,  in  reference  to  the  neces- 
sity of  introducing  such  an  important  change  in  our 
commercial  arrangements  as  the  plan  now  under 
investigation  must  produce ;  and  they  find  by  the 
enquiry  that  an  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ana  uneducated 
producing  population  exists  in  the  magazine  of 
wealth  and  knowledge,  of  every  description,  which 
this  country  boasts  of,  and  is  admitted  by  all  to 
be  a  fact,  too  palpable  to  require  confirmation, 
and  which  iB  too  melancholy  to  call  your  attention 
to,  without  presenting  at  the  same  time  some  mode 
of  removing  this  great  and  rapidly  increasing  evil. 
It  is  also  equally  true,  that  to  the  foreigner  and 
casual  observer,  the  present  system  of  society  pre- 
sents a  gigantic  phantom  of  prosperity :  with  its 
aristocracy  revelling  in  the  most  splendid  luxury ; 
its  gentry  living  in  easy  affluence ;  its  shopkeepers 
surrounded  With  superabundant  stores  of  every  ar- 
ticle that  can  administer  to  the  comforts  or  luxury 
of  nfan ;  its  warehouses  breaking  down  with  goods 
of  every  description ;  its  docks  and  river*  filled 
with  ships*  loaded  with  the  produce  of  foreign  na- 
trons ;  and  its  workshops  filled  with  every  machine 
for  assisting  the  production  of  human  labour,  and 
withal  so  inefficient  as  to  require  the  most  exhaust- 
ing exertions  of  the  persons  employed,  tor  a  pe- 
riod mnch  longer  than  can  be  endured  with  safety 
to  the  human  existence.  The  first  anomaly  which 
presents  itself  in  this  wew,  is  the  wretched  ap- 
pearance of  the  operatives;  who,  upon  enquiry, 
you  would  be  told  are  dissipated.  yicious„  and  de- 
praved', by  nature  .and  habit,  and  would  only  be  as 
much  worse,  as  the  indulgence  of  the  animal  pas- 
sions could  make  them,  if  they  obtained  still  greater 
wagea  than  from  the  work  they  perform  appears  to 
be'  their  lot. 

With  this  view  the  oasual  observer  is  satisfied ; 
congratulates  himself  on  his  own  superior  advan- 
tages ;  deplores  the  existence  of  so  much  vice  and^ 
misery ;  and  selfishly  offers  a  tribute  of  thanks  to 
th«*  benevolent  creator  of  the  universe. 

To  the  reflecting  mind  it  occurs  that  out  of  the 
immense  population  of  the  British  Dominions,  he 
hat  seen  but  a  small  proportion,  and  that  they 
appear  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  land  and  its  pro- 
duce. He  is  then  led  to  seach  for  the  remainder  of 
the  community  and  finds  them  in  a  state  of  wretch- 
edness, misery,  and  degradation,  beyond  endurance, 
and  sinking  rapidly  into  decay.  He  is  then  led 
to  enquire  of  the.  manufacturer*  how  it  happens 
that  his  workmen  are  so  laboriously  employed, 
while  there  are  so  many  thousands  ot  artisans  un- 
employed and  ready  to  assist  them  ;  and  he  is  in- 
formed by  the  manufacturer  that  he  gets  so  low  a 
price  for  his  goods,  that  he  can  scarce  afford  an 
existence  to  the  few  hands  he  employs,  to  direct 
and  manage  his  warehouses.  The  merchant  too 
tells  him  he  has  so  many  goods  in  his  warehouse 
that  he  cannot  dispose  of  them ;  thnt  he  sends 
them  to  foreign  markets,  and  brings  home  in  ex- 
change, the  produce  of  other  countries,  whirh  also 
fills  his  warehouses,  while  the  wants  of  his  neigh- 
bours are  still  unsatisfied ; — but  they  have  no  mo- 
ney to  purchase  with.  Thus  while  tne  wants  and 
necessities  of  some  are  unsatisfied,  others  who  pos- 
sess the  means  of  relieving  them,  are  impoverished 
by  the  possession  of  that  wealth. 

He  next  applies  to  the  shopkeeper,  who  tells  him 
that  with  all  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  avoiling 
himself  of  the  necessitous  circumstances  of  the 
manufacturer,  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  he  is 
unable  to  pay  his  rent  and  taxes,  and  that  his  life 
is  one  continuous  round  of  the  most  anxious  soli- 
citude. He  is  then  led  to  contemplate  the  condition 
of  the  upper  classes,  and  he  finds  them  writhing 
under  the  satiety  of  enjoyment,  of  unhealthy  lux- 
ury, and  apprehension  that  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  tney  can  no  longer  obtain  from  the  dis- 
organised resources  of  the  country,  the  continuance 
of  their  supplies. 


He  next  enouires  of  the  legislator,  what  he  has 
done  to  avert  these  manifold  evils  in  their  progress, 
and  finds,  that  he  has  been  constantly  actuated  to 
protect  individual  property,  and  to  advance  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity,  with  a  view  to  which 
he  has  made  immense  volumes  of  laws,  separately 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all  classes. 

A  slight  review  of  which,  presents  the  direful 
effect  of  their  combined  practical  results,  that  those 
only  who  work  shall  starve,  for  the  effect  of  all 
onr  property  laws  is  to  secure,  first  to  the  non-pro- 
ductive classes  a  full  share  of  the  wealth  produced, 
and  to  those  operatives  who  are  prevented  from  be- 
coming producers,  a  pittance  frequently  not  suffi- 
cient to  secure  them  from  actual  starvation.  The 
whole  of  which  is  taken  from  the  wealth  produced 
from  the  few  who  are  usefully  employed,  which  re- 
duces the  amount  of  their  produce  below  the  means 
of  existence. 

With  a  full  view  of  these  revolting  circumstances 
your  Committee  have  pursued  the  enquiry  how  they 
are  to  be  removed,  with  the  most  patient  and  im- 
partial investigation,  and  so  satisfied  are  they  with 
tee  results  of  their  research*  that  they  are*  now  en-t 
abled,'  with  tne  most  confident  anticipation  of  se- 
curing immediate  practical  benefit  to  the  produc- 
tive classes,  and  the  ultimate  renovation,  of  the 
frame  work  of  society,  to  recommend  for  your  adop- 
tion a  plan  of  such  vast  importance ; — which  con- 
sists briefly  in  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  pro- 
ducers to  exchange  mutually  the  wealth  which  they 
produce. 

This  important  object  it  appears  to  your  Com- 
mittee is  of  easy  accomplishment,  by  the  establish- 
ing of  Equitable  Exchanges  of  labour  for  equal  va- 
lue of  labour,  which  they  recommend  you  to  com- ' 
mence  forthwith  in  this  Institution.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty in  doing  whioh  appeared  to  your  Committee 
to  be  the  want  of  money  capital,  to  furnish  the 
means  of  putting  this  powerful  engine  into  motion. 
They  have,  therefore,  considered  the  lowest  amount 
of  capital  which  would  suffice  for  this  object,  which 
it  appears  to  them  should  not  be  less  than  £2000 
though  it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  make 
the  sum  much  larger,  which  sums  it  appears  to  your 
Committee^  could  not  be  raised  among  the  Indus* 
trious  Classes  without  the  assistance  of  the  capital- 
ist ;  they  therefore,  considered  the  best  mode  of 
obtaining  auch  capital  upon  terms  calculated  to  ad- 
vance and  secure  your  interests ;  to  protect  which 
your  Committee  first,  adopted  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations, as  were  most  likely  to  prevent  the  persons 
who  may  advance  the  necessary  capital  from  ob- 
taining an  undue  influence  in  the  management  of 
the  Exchanges ;  and  they  then  proposed  to  borrow 
of  such  persons  only  as  were  willing  to  conform  to 
the  Rules  as  adopted.  And  your  Committee  have 
now  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  to  you  that  their 
applications  have  been  so  far  successful,  that  they 
are  already  in  possession  of  the  names  of  persons 
who  will  subscribe  to  the  amount  of  1 ,000/. 

Your  Committee  have  now  only  to  request  your 
co-operation  to  make  success  certain,  for  which  pur-» 
pose  it  it  essential  to  dismiss  all  motives  of  indivi- 
dual interest  from  your  Exchanges  which  should  be 
made  at  the  actual  cost  price  of  the  material,  with 
the  value  of  the  labour  added  to  k.  By  so  doing, 
vou  will  all  be  great  gainers ;  for  though  at  first 
it  may  appear  you  are  sacrificing  a  profit  which  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  sometimes  getting,  you 
will  save  in  every  exchange  an  equivalent  amount 
of  profit;  and  the  result  of  such  a  system  will  be 
to  place  vour  wealth  before  the  public  in  a  position 
that  will  induce  them  to  bring  their  money  to  de- 
posit for  your  notes,  ss  soon  as  it  appears  to  them 
that  they  can,  by  so  doing*,  purchase  the  articles 

Jrou  manufacture,  and  which  they  require,  at  a 
ess  profit  than  they  can  obtain  them  for  under  the 
present  arrangements  of  dealing,  which  is  the  certain 
road  to  ultimate  success ;  for  though  nothing  is  more 
clear  than  that  the  necessary  exchanges  of  wealth 
may  be  most  beneficially  made  without  a  metallic 
currency,  it  is  at  the  same  time  equally  certain  that 
while  the  monetary  system  exists,  and  taxes  are  paid 
in  specie,  that  you  must  possess  yourselves  of  mo- 
ney to  enable  you  to  do  without  its  use;  for  it 


is  at  present  the  key  to  the  land  on  which  you-  must 
in  common  with  the  various  manufacturers,  direct 
your  labour. 

To  accomplish  this  great  and  desirable  object 
requires  no  plotting  or  planning,  nothing  is-  ne- 
cessary, or  will  succeed,  but  plain  honesty  and 
truth ;  and  when  you  understand  this  maxim,  and 
act  upon  it,  all  the  opposition  which  can  be  di- 
rected against  your  operations,  will  but  advance  the 
progress  of  your  improvements,  with  an  accelerated  * 
power  beyond  calculation  (cheers). 

Mr.  MURPHY  moved  the  first  resolution.  He 
said  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  format  was  the'- 
reception  of  the  report.  He  trusted  that  the  re- 
sult of  this  meeting  would  be  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes.  It  has  been  by  small  means  that 
great  objects  have  been  obtained.  Two  thousand 
pounds  he  said,  were  now  necessary  to  commence  ; 
but  he  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  money 
would  be  unnecessary  (applause.)  He  then  en-  - 
Urged'  on  the  evil  of  money.  He  was  anxious  to 
give  the  Labour  Bank  a  trial,  though  he  was  not 
so  positive  regarding"  rta  success  as  many  were. 
(cheer*). 

Mr.  BRAB Y  seconded  the  .resolution,  which, 
was  carried  unanimously  amidst  great  approba- 
tion. 

5Jr*  SAVAGE  moved   the  second  resolution, 
which  was, 
"  That  an  Equitable  Labour  Exchange  be  now  ee- 

tabliabed  in  this  Institution  upon  the  principles* 

recommended  in  the  Report." 

He  said  at  former  meeting  he  was  but  a  young 
scholar;  but  now  he  more  thoroughly  understood 
the  subject.  He  was  anxious  to  give  his  attention, 
to  any  thing  that  would  ameliorate  or  prevent  po- 
verty. It  is  now  admitted  by  those  who  misrule1 
and  misgovern  us,  that  distress  is  universal ;  and 
it  is  equally  plain  that  they  are  incompetent  to  their 
task.  Over  production  and  over  population  were 
wjiat  they  could  not  reconcile ;  they  could  not  get  over 
this  difficulty.  The  productive  classes  must  do  this 
for  themselves  (great  applause,)  The  gentlemen 
who  had  drawn  up  the  Report  had  buried  all  their 
minor  differences,  and  had  agreed  upon  reootn* 
mending  for  trial  the  measure  now  proposed  (cheers}?  - 
and  if  it  should  fail,  they  would  meet  together  and 
try  to  establish  something  else  (cheers.)  The  first 
thing  the  Committee  did  was  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  measure  was  legal,  and  he  had  the  happiness 
to  say  that  there  was  no  existing  law  to  oppose 
them  (hear,  heur.)  It  is  proposed  that  the  capital 
should  not  be  less  than  £2000,  composed  of  shares' 
of  £90  each.  The  government  would  be  purely 
elective.  Publicity  was  also  to  be  given  to  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Bank  in  periodical  public  ac- 
counts (cheers,)  The  managers  must  be  honoura- 
ble men,  or  else  they  would  be  no  better  than  the 
miserable  governors  who  now  misgovern  Europe. 
(cheers.)  Though  there  were  difficulties,  persevere 
ance  and  experience  would  overcome  them  all.  If 
the  governors  and  directors  should  have  recourse 
to  any  little  petty  tricks,  those  tricks  would  do 
them  more  injury  than  they  possibly  could  injure 
the  association.  The  Committee  had  considered 
whether  this  measure  could  be  made  a  parochial 
measure;  but  they  had  found  that  could  not  be* 
They  had,  therefore,  determined  to  do  it  them- 
selves (cheers) ;  and  if  it  answered,  such  instito- 
tions  must  become  universal  (great  cheering), 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  seconded  the  resolution  with 
great  pleasure,  because  he  was  assured  that  there 
was  no  risk  in  the  undertaking.  It  was  equitable* 
He  then  adverted  to  the  two  great  causes  of  dis- 
tress ;  the  law  took  a  great  portion  from  the  pro- 
ductive classes  of  what  they  produced — four-fifth* 
of  the  wealth  of  this  country  was  consumed  by 
those  who  produced  nothing— one- fifth  was  left  far 
the  producers !  (hear,  hear.)  This  proposed  mea- 
sure would  peaceably  and  certainly  do  away  with 
all  the  unproductive  classes  (cheers).  He  then 
explained  the  mode  in  which  tne  exchanges  of  the 
bank  would  be  transacted,  and  enlarged  on  the  suit* 
ability  of  the  labour  note.  The  labour  bank  would 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  banker,  wholesale  &  re- 
tail dealer,.  &  pawnbroker  (hear).    The  bank  must  be 
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very  extensively  stocked,  dr  else,  its  operations 
would  be  limited  and  the  value  of  the  labour  note 
would  be  diminished  (hear,  hear).  He  then  des- 
canted on  the- great  necessity  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  the  necessity  of  supporting  such  an  insti- 
tution, on  *  large  scale.  The  people  must  do  some- 
thing for  themselves,  government  could  do  nothing ; 
and  it  mattered  nothing  to  the  people  whether  they 
were  governed  by  whig*  or  tones,  if  they  could  not 
have  their  propershare  of  what  is  produdedfcbeers). 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  said,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, "1  wish  the  working  classes  would  take  their 
own  affairs  into  their  own  hands."  Thev  were  now 
going  to  do  so  (cheers)  He  hoped  that  the  go- 
vernment would  only  let  them  alone,  and  let  them 
assist  themselves.  At  a  public  meeting,  recently 
held  in  behalf  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  he 
had  the  presumption  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  by  stating  that  whi'e  slaves  here  were 
weiae  eft*  ay  tar,  and  or  leas*  value  then  brsek  slaves 
were ;  for,  while  a  black  slave  was  worth  80J.,  a 
white  slave  was  worth  nothing,  yen,  3G{.  l*ss  than 
nothing,  for  30/.  was  giren  now  to  send  white  slaves 
out  to  Canada ;  yea,  while  living,  be  who  was 
worth  30/.  less  than  nothing,,  wheri  dead  would  be 
worth  WU  for  dissection  (great  cheers)  Die  mea- 
sure now  proposed  would  silently  and  peaceably, 
and  certainly,  revolutionize  society,  and  gradually 
do  away  with  non-producers  of  all  descriptions 
(cheers).  l 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  when 
Mr.  LYON  said,  that  he  had  given  the  equitable 
exchange  banks  every  consideration,  and  though  he 
saw  some -difficulties,  he  thought  every  man  should 
support  it,  because  he  believed  it  would  overcome 
all  difficulties  (hear,  hear).    He  then  referred  to 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  O'Brien  on  West  India 
slavery,  when  some  person  called  ••  Question,"  he 
then  fell  back  on  the  question,  and  said,  that  he 
hoped  the  undertaking  would  be  successful. 
Before  the  resolution  was  carried, 
Mr:  OWEN  said,  that  the  labor  notes  nught  be 
at  a  disc  unt,  at  par,  or  at  a  premium,  according  to « 
the  principles  on  which  they  proceeded  (hear). 

The  seond  resolution  was  then  carried  unani- 
mously. I 

Mr.  SAULL  moved  the  third  resolution,-*- 
"  That,  The  names»of  persons  uWrou*t>f  becoming 
members  of  this  Association  by  deposits  of  twenty 
pounds  each,  be  now  received."  He  rejoiced 
in  the  growing  union  of  monied  men,  and  of 
those  who  had  no  money,  and  at  the  good  feeling 
winch  was  shewn  in  the  meeting  (cheers).  He 
then  referred  to  the  motto  of  "  Jhe  Crisis,"  .which 
told  with  considerable  effect.  He  then  said,  that 
an  opinion  now  seemed  to.  prevail  amongst  the 
aristocracy,  that-  they  alone  were  born  to  consume 
the  fruits  o(  the  soil  (bear).  He  then  referred  to 
the  indigence  of  the  peasants  and .  the  manufac- 
turers,, and  deeply  sympathised  with  their  sorrows, 
and  wn*  anxious  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the 
prosperity  of  thi*  equitable  exchange  (cheering). 
It  was  a  determination  of  the  Committee  not  to 
take  any  interest  on  the  profits  of  this  bank,  but  to 
let  the  'profits  accumulate  fbr  the  purchase  of  land 
for  the  employment  of  the  productive  classes  (great 
CheerinerV 

Mr.  AUSTIN  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said, 
that  they  should  depend  murh  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  membera  of.  thi*  Institution*  who  had  been 
long  trained  in  these  principles.  This  was  a  proud 
day  for  co-operators  (cfceeraV.  Mr.  O'Brien  had 
said  that  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  country  wns 
all  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  th*  producers ;  he  believed 
that  one-fifteenth  was  much  nearer  the  truth(hear). 
No>  objections  were  insurmountable  (cheers). 
The  resolution  was  then  j*ut,  when 
Mr.  OSBOHNfc  rapported  it  in  a  neat,  short, 
and  appropriate  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  that  the  proceedings  of  this  institution  were 
looked  to  in  order  to  give  a  tone  to  the  proceedings 
of  others*  He  was  a  currier  by  trade,  and  he  knew 
that  his  fellow- workmen  had,  during  $e  Inst  ten 
years,  expended  more  money  in  endeavouring  to 
oppose  the  reduction  of  wages,  than  the  amount 
of  all  the  capital  of  their  masters  (hear,  hear.) 


There  were  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  of 
the  trade  in  .  London,  and  they  at  one  time  bad 
£3,000  in  the  banker's  hands  subscribed  for  the 
support  of  those  who  lost  their  employment  by  re- 
fusing .to  work  at  a  reduced  rate  of  wages.  But  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  the  brewers  were  the  hankers, 
and  between  the  brewers  and  the  publicans  the 
whole  money  was  spent  in  any  thing  but  an  appli- 
cation to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  raised. 

A  person  here  rose  and  asked  some  questions 
which  Mr.  Owen  answered. . 

Mr.  CLEAVE  then  rose  and  enlarged  on  the 
slavery  of  the  productive  classes  of  tl^tis  country, 
which  he  said  was  not  to  be  compared  with  foreign 
slavery.  Domestic  slavery  was  ten  times  worse 
(cheers.)  He  then  referred  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce being  in  the  Labour  Bank;  and  then  urged 
upon  the  meeting  the  necessity  and  advantage  of 
diffusing  '«  The  Crisis,"  whose  principles  alone 
could  secure  the  universal  establishment  of  "  Equi- 
table Exchange  Banks,"  (cheers.)  He'  then  ad- 
verted to  "  Working  Unions,"  and  said  that  the 
Manchester"  Spinners  Union,"  he  was  informed  by 
the  secretary  had  expended  ..£7O;0OO  in  a  few  years 
in  assisting  the  men  in  holding  out  against  their 
masters  (hear,  hear),  and  urged  the  appropriation 
of  the  monies  of  the  working  classes,  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  "  Equitable  Exchange  Banks," 
(cheers). 

Miss  MACAULEV  was  then  introduced  to  the 
Meeting  amidst  very  great  applause  and  said  that 
she  was  part  proprietor  of  an  Equitable  Exchange 
Bank.  She  felt  it  her  duty  to  address  and  excite 
her  own  tex.  She  said  that  moral  courage  was  now 
wanting ;  and  that  female  exertion  was  now  want- 
ing. She  enlarged  very  eloquently  on  this  subject, 
and  her  remarks  met  with  great  approbation.  She 
said  that  tradesmen  now  took  the  Labour  Notes^ 
and  that  they  had  offers  of  provisions. 
The  Resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 
The  Rev.  THOMAS  MACCONNELL,  moved 
the  fourth  resolution,— 

"  That,  The  first  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  this 
Association  be  now  called  for  Wednesday  even- 
ing next,  at  7  o'clock  precisely,  to  elect  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Association." 
He  then  quoted  the  following  extracts  team  the 
Tine*  of  Monday,  relative  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land : — 

"  Questions  which  it  was  intended  to  put  to  Mr. 
Rich i an  Paoc,  with  the  answers  which  would 
have  been  given. 
Question  1« — Do  you  consider  it  expedient  to  re- 
new the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England? 
Certainly  not.  The  Bank  of  England  is  the 
greatest  public  nuisance  that  ever  existed  in  this 
or  any  other  country ;  and  indeed  our  whole  scheme 
of  currency  would  disgrace  an  idiot.  Our  metallic 
currency  is  founded  on  absurd  and  contradictory 
principles :  our  paper  currency  is  fraud  and  illusion. 
In  short,  if  all  the  bad  systems  of  currency  which 
have  ever  existed  were  gathered  together,  and  a 
lottery  made  of  them,  and  that  it  should  be  one  of 
the  conditions  of  this  lottery,  that  the  worst  system 
should  be  considered  as  the  highest  prise,  our' s 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  highest  prize.  For 
though,  from  time  to  time,  and  m  various  parts  of 
the  earth,  the  people  have  been  plundered  by  spe- 
cious schemes  of  currency,  yet  no  where  have  such 
ravages  been  committed  as  in  this  country. 
'  By  the  middle  of  1825,  the  bank  had  created 
upwards  of  sixteen  millions  of  false  capital.  This 
coining  of  counterfeit  money  on.  the  part  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  led  to  a  similar  coinage  by  the 
country  bankers,  who,  during  the  years  18$4  and 
1895,  manufactured  about  six  millions  of  base 
counterfeit  money  ;  and  so  that  by  the  middle  of 
1825  the  creation  of  spurious  capital  amounted  al- 
together to  upwards  of  twenty-two  millions, — a 
ihing  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  any  currency  in 
t1  e  world,  at  least  since  Law's  famous  Mississippi 
scheme." 

He  then  recommended,  for  further  correct  infor- 
mation on  the  sub'ect,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "-The 
Circulating  Medium  and  Labour  Exchange,"  which 
.the  said  was  excellent,  and  which  had  been  exten- 


sively sold.  Its  motto  was  "  What  must  I  do  to 
he  saved?"  He  replied,  "  Believe  on  the  Equita- 
ble Labour  Exchange  Bank  and  thou  ahalt  be 
saved."  (cheers.) 

,   Mr.  DEMPSEY  seconded  the  resolution  which 
wss  carried  unanimously. 
.    Mr.  STYLES  moved  the  fifth  resolution;— 
"  That  the  Books  of  Subscription  shall  remain  open 
.   until  Twelve  o'clock  on  Wednesday  next,  when 

they  will  be  closed  until  the  elections  are  over,  ' 

and  the  business  commenced." 

He  then  stated  that  the  following  trades  had  been 
enrolled  as  depositors  at  the  Institution,  Gray's  Inn 
Road:— 

SeVen  shoemakers,  four  tinmen  and  copper-plate 
workers,  one  coach-spring  maker,  five  silk-weav- 
ers, three  engravers  and  copper-plate  printers,  one 
cotton-stocking  weaver,  two  gold  and  silver  beaters, 
One  last  and  boot-tree  maker,  one  warehouse-man, 
two  coopers,  two  bookbinders,  t.vo  batters,  twenty- 
seven  tailors,  eleven  straw-bonnet  makers,  one  en- 
gineeer,  one  marble  chimney  piece  manufacturer, 
twenty  cabinet  makers,  one  accountant,  one  butcher,  . 
twelve  carpenters  and  joiners,  three  stone  masons, 
one  smith,  one  upholsterer,  one  currier,  one  brush 
and  broom  manufacturer,  four  dress  makers,  four 
printers  and  booksellers,  two  stay-makers,  four 
wood  turners,  five  carvers,  one  poultry,  butter,  anil 
feather-bed  manufacturer,  one  ladies' teacher,  one 
potatoe  merchant,  four  sawyers,  one  mathematical 
instrument  maker,  one  pastry  cook,  one  ready-made 
jinen  manufacturer,  one  working  jeweller,  one  wig 
maker,  two  undertakers,  three  french  polishers,  two 
children's' frock  and  cap  makers,  one  baket  maker, 
one  fancy  stationer,  one  chair  maker,  one  chair  and 
furniture  japahner,  one  ginger  beer  manufacturer, 
two  painters  and  glaziers,  one  drug  manufacturer, 
one  saddle  and  harness  maker,  one  hair  and  clothes 
brush  manufacturer,  one  saddle-tree  manufacturer, 
one  paper  hanging  manufacturer,  three  bakers,  one 
silk,  cotton  and  woollen  dyer,  one  picture  dealer, 
one  artificial  flower  manufacturer,  one  brass-finisher, 
one  bricklayer,  one  cheesemonger  and  grocer,  one 
coal-merchant,  and  one  nurse. 

Mr.  BYLAND  seconded  the  Resolution,  whicji 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  NASH  moved  the  sixth  Resolution,— 
"  That,  The  present  Committee  be  requested  to 
make  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  receiving 
goods  on  the  3d  of  September  next,  as  stated  in 
the  Prospectus,  and  to  take  the  entire  management 
of  the  Exchange  until  such  time  as  the  Directors 
and  Officers  of  the  Association  can  be  appointed  ac- 
cording to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  adopted." 

Mr.  POWELL  said,  It  appeared  that  tfcey 
were  compelled  to  apply  to  capital  for  the  means 
of  destroying  "capital  ftseTf.  They  complained  of" 
the  influence  of  capital  in  depressing  the  labouring 
classes,  and  yet  they  were  about  to  raise  up  a  new 
capital  and  a  new  set  of  capitalists  from  amongst 
themselves— a  capital,  too,  which  they  did  not  want 
the  assistance  of,  and  attended  with  die  worst  con- 
comitant of  capital — that  of  requiring  its  interest 
to  be  paid  by  the  industry  o£  the  working  classes. 
Surely  this  was  highly  inconsistent  (cheers).  Their 
Committee  told  them  that  they  required  a  capital 
of  two  thousand  pounds  in  order  to  commence  their 
scheme.  This  might  be  ;  but  why,  after  they  had 
obtained  two  thou  and  pounds  in  money,  should 
they  create  new  creditors  on  the  labour  of  the  de- 
positors, by  allowing  every  man  who  brought  in 
£20  worth  of  goods  to  become  a  proprietor,  and 
to  demand  interest  for  his  capital  ?  It  should  be 
remembered  that  they  did  not  require  this  capital ; 
it  was  of  no  assistance  to  them.  The  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Institution  would  be  provided  fbr  by 
a  small  reduction  from  the  produce  of  the  sale  of 
the  articles;  and- why  should  they  thus  unnecessa- 
rily allow  a  new  and  increasing  debt  to  be  imposed 
on  them,  which  would  entirely  swallow  up  their 
profits  1  Let  them  imagine  their  Society  in  full 
operation,  and  meeting  their  current  expenses  by 
the  small  deductions  before  mentioned.  Suppose 
ten  or  twenty  individuals  should  come  with  £20 
worth  of  goods,  and  say,  now  we  claim  to  be  ad- 
mitted proprietors ;   what    would  be  the  effect  f  ' 
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Why,  that  a  further  reduction  must  must  be  made 
from  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  their  goods,  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  interest  demanded  by  these  new 
capitalists  (hear,  hear) ;  and  the  greater  the  num- 
ber that  came  forward  in  this  manner  the  greater 
would  be  their  loss  (hear,  hear,  hear,  hear).  He 
differed  with  them  in  many  points  ;  but  he  wished 
them  well,  and  was  anxious  to  see  them  consistent 
with  their  own  principles  (cheers).  He  was  afraid 
that  many  particulars  of  the  scheme  had  been  ill  or 
hastily  digested.  It  was  proposed  that  a  valuing 
Committee  should  fix  a  value  on  the  goods  brought 
into  the  Exchange,  and  issue  notes  for  the  .amount 
of  the  value  fixed.  But  the  goods  that  would  be 
worth  one  pouud  to-day,  might  be  worth  two 
pounds  next  week,  or  only  ten  shillings ;  the  value 
was  constantly  fluctuating.  Such  also  was  the  case 
with  agricultural  produce,  for  which  their  notes 
must  be  exchanged.  The  labour  notes,  therefore, 
afforded  no  fixed  standard ;  and  though  they  might 
be  jast  representatives  of  Talue  to-day,  yet  it  would 
be  far  otherwise  to-morrow.  He  thought  these  ob- 
jections had  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  and 
begged  to  press  them  on  the  attention  of  the  Meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  OWEN  explained.  It  was  true  that  La- 
bour Notes  would  and  ought  to  destroy  money ;  but 
for  some  time  capital  would  be  wanted  to  purchase 
land,  on  which  to  employ  the  surplus  labouring  po- 
pulation. Capital  was  also  wanted  in  addition  to 
the  profits  of  the  Bazaar,  to  obtain  raw  material  for 
the  working  classes,  and  to  give  them  a  superior 
education — the  other  objections  he  answered  before. 

,Mr.  POWELL  reiterated  his  former  objec- 
tions. 

Mr.  ELCOT  asked,  bow  they  were  to  get  provi- 
sions? 

Mr.  OWEN  said,  that  in  a  few  months  they 
would  have  a  full  quantity  of  eve.  y  thing  that  was 
necessary. 

Mr.  fiRABY  then  seconded  the  Resolution, 
which  wan  carried. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Chairman,  and  the 
Meeting  separated  about  half-past  Five. 

%*  We  have  read  the  Report  of  our  Meeting  in 
the  Afofftimg  Chronicle ;  and  the  leading  arti- 
cle in  that  paper  on  the  subject  of  Equitable 
Labour  Exchange.  To  us  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  author  does  not  understand  the  subject; 
and  he  has  also,  unintentionally,  no  doubt,  mis- 
represented what  Mr.  Owen  said  en  occasion 
of  the  questions. 


NEW  ELECTORS  AT  BRISTOL. 
We  have  always  said  that  before  the  people  could 
realize  any  social  or  political  advantage  for  them- 
selves, their  intellectual  and  moral  character  must 
be  raised.  They  must  be  educated  in  correct 
principles,  and  men  virtue  of  every  kind  will  be 
the  happy  result.  The  following  feet  says  as  far 
as  fact  can  speak,  that  we  are  correct. — At  Bristol, 
last  week,  there  was  what  is  called  a  "  Reform 
Dinner/'  when  between  four  and  five  thousand  of 
the  new  electors  sat  down.  After  a  little  time 
a  scene  of  confusion  and  riot  commenced,  which 
was  disgraceful.  The  precise  and  immediate  cause 
of  this  disturbance  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  real 
primary  cause  was  the  low  intellectual  and  moral 
condition  of  these  disorderly  persons.  One  per- 
son was  wounded,  and  Mr.  Protheroe,  one  of 
tlte  members  for  Bristol,  who  thought  he  could 
quickly  still  the  tempest,  soon  found  the  storm  to 
be  his  master.  Whether  these  wanted  a  reform  in 
the  dinner  we  do  not  know,  but  sure  we  are  that 
those  who  dined,  required  a  reform ;  not  a  politi- 
cal, but  an  intellectual — a  moral  reform;  a  reform 
which  no  act  of  parliameut  can  secure,  and  none 
of  the  present  institutions  of  society  effect 


DIFFERENT  OPINIONS  IN  SOCIETY  ON 
THE  SAME  SUBJECTS, 

WITH  TUX  CONSEQUENCES,  CAUSES,  AND  CURE  OP  THAT 
DIFFERENCE. 

Every  public  measure  in  this  country  being 
supported  by  public  opinion,  and  all  serviceable 
measures  being  grounded  on  correct  opinion, 
the  variety  of  opinions  which  now  exists  in  society 
all  of  which  cannot  be  correct,  one  only  of  each  sort 
can  be  right,  and  all  of  which  may  be  wrong, 
whether  considered  as  a  philosophical  or  practical 
subject,  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest  arid 
importance.  For  the  sake  of  expediting  public 
business,  a  majority  of  opinions  settles  the  dis- 
puted points ;  the  less  that  majority,  the  more  im- 
politic is  it  considered  to  press  the  point — if  it  be 
big  with  importance,  the  nearer  to  unanimity  it 
comes,  the  more  is  it  esteemed ;  unanimity  is  a 
charming  word,  and  a  charming  thing ;  but  how 
very  seldom  is  unanimity,  or  any  thing  near 
unanimity  attained !  We  are  now  about  to  enter 
into  the  subject  of  a  the  variety  of  opinions,''  with 
a  view  to  shew  how  unanimity  may  oe  established 
on  its  ruins.  Such  a  subject  cannot  be  investigated 
without  patience,  or  decided  upon  without  delibe- 
ration. It  being  now  generally  admitted  that  no 
man  can  be  forcibly  deprived  of  his  opinion,  and, 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  the  expression  of  his 
opinions— exciting  circumstances — general  educa- 
tion— multiplication  of  books—enlarged  freedom 
of  speech,  and  a  press  comparatively  free  as  the  wind, 
and  unfettered  as  the  wave,  have  each  contributed 
their  quota  to  the  general  stock  of  public  opinions, 
for  the  public  weal.  Perhaps  never  in  any  former 
period  of  our  eventful  history,  did  this  land  more 
abound  with  various  floating  and  sinking  opinions 
and  plans  than  it  does  at  this  moment  If  money 
were  only  as  plentiful  as  opinions,  stagnant  com- 
merce would  neave  and  move  from  the  bottom  of 
her  dull,  cold,  and  silent  depths,  and  pour  forth 
in  ten  thousand  channels,  her  useful  and  refreshing 
stores  to  the  needy  children  of  men,  like  the  long 
frozen  earth  and  water/gtve  up,  and  now  forth  afa 
general  thaw.  But  money  is  scarce  while  opinions 
are  plentiful,  of  which  we  have  almost  as  many 
as  there  are  individuals,  and  as  great  a  variety,  as 
there  is  of  human  voices,  faces,  hand-writings, 
gaits,  weights,  names,  statures,  pursuits,  characters, 
and  habits  !  What  living,  moving  shoals !  What 
darkening,  buzzing,  stinging,  swarms !  As  the  un- 
known depths  of  the  sea  are  full  of  all  manner  of 
aquatic  living  things  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  colours, 
structures,  properties,  and  habits,  which  can  and 
which  cannot  be  described  and  classified,  rioting 
in  unlimited  freedom,  coming  in  frequent  contact, 
tumbling  over,  and  living  upon  each  other,  so  the 
public  mind  is  full  to  overflowing  of  all  species  and 
shapes  of  opposite  opinions,  upon  all  subjects 
above,  around,  beneath,  within,  without,  before, 
or  behind  mankind.  But  to  speak  to  the  purpose 
on  this  bewildering  and  increasing  variety  of 
opinions,  which  some  may  think  analogical  with 
the  ceaseless  variety  which  pervades  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  universal  nature,  we  must  adopt  the 
method  of  naturalists  with  animals,  botanists  with 
plants,  and  conchologists  with  shells,  viz.  classifi- 
cation. 

We  shall  point  first,  to  the  conflicting  senti- 
ments afloat  relative  to  government  in  all  its 
ramifications.  Secondly,  to  articles  of  religious 
faith  Thirdly,  to  public  men  and  measures.  To 
these  we  limit  ourselves. 

First,  Government.  In  the  department  of 
civil  government,  where  we  should  least  expect  it, 
owing  to  its  being  of  older  date  than  the  noary- 
headed  pyramids  of  Egypt,  what  a  vital  stirring, 
variety  of  conflicting  opinions  1  Monarchical, 
To  be  continued  in  our  neit 
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CO-OPERATION. 


Just  published,  price  2<2. 

THE  ARTICLES  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL 
CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  ASSOCIATION. 
Sold  by  J.  Brooks,  Oxford-street;  Hetberington, 
13,  Kingsgate-street,  Holbora ;  I,  Bouverie-etreet, 
Fleet-street;  Watson,  33,  Windmill-street,  Fins- 
bury-square;  at  the  various  Co-operative  Stores* 
and  Exchange  Bazaars,  and  at  109,  Cromer-street, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  where  the  Association  meet  every 
Sunday,  p.  m.  at  3  o'clock. 

J.  EDMONSON,  Secretary. 
W.  CAMERON. 


FOOD  FOR  LABOUR. 


ABLE-BODIED  MEN  OUT  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT, and  disposed  to  work  for  their  living, 
may  find  a  vent  for  their  labour  capital,  by  applying 
to  E.  J.  Lance,  Land  Surveyor,  Lewisham,  who 
employs  men  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  Surrey  i 
some  married  couples  are  wanted,— those  men  will 
be  preferred  who  can  dig,  and  have  been  used  to 
farm  work,  or  who  can  saw,  chop,  and  can  execute 
other  handy  craft  work.  All  applications  by  letter 
must  be  post-paid  • 

Tradesmen,  provision  dealers,  disposed  to  supply 
the  colony  wiu  the  necessary  articles  of  fooa  for 
six  months,  will  be  treated  with,  by  addressing  as 
above;  those  dealers  will  be  preferred  who  will 
take  in  return  the  farm  produce,  which  will  consist 
of  corn,  more  particularly  barley  and  rye,  potatoes* 
carrots,  mangle  worse],  calves,  pigs,  poultry,  eggs, 
honey,  ware,  butter  and  cheese,  hops,  camomile, 
P°Ppy  heads,  and  herbs, 


Land. 


ater  Carriage  passes  from  London  to  the 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


EQUITABLE  LABOR  EXCHANGE. 


INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 

CLASSES,  GRAFS  INN  ROAD, 

KING'S  CROSS. 

AGRICULTURALISTS,  Gardeners,  Manu- 
facturers, Provision  Merchants,  Factors, 
Warehousemen,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  or 
all  descriptions,  Mechanics,  and  all  others,  who 
may  be  inclined  to  dispose  of  their  various  articles 
of  trade  and  merchandise,  in  the  only  equitable 
manner  in  which  men  can  mutually  dispose  of  their 
property  to  each  other,  viz.,  its  value  in  labour 
for  equal  value  in  labour,  without  the  intervention  of 
money,  are  requested  to  transmit  their  names  and 
address,  with  a  description  of  the  kind,  or  kinds  of 
property,  which  they  desire  so  to  exchange,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Samuel  Austin, 
of  whom,  on  personal  application  at  the  Institution, 
every  information  relative  to  the  Equitable  La- 
bour Exchange,  may  be  obtained. 

%*  All  letters  must  be  post-paid. 

ROBERT  OWEN. 


Printed  for,  and  Published  by,  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  King  s  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Stranoe,  Paternoster-row;  Beboku, 
Holy  well-street:  and  Pur-kiss,  Wardour-street;. 
may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen. 

William  Dent,  Printer, 
Ins.itutiou,  Gray's  Inn  . 
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INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 


'  If  we  cannot  yet  reconcile  all  Opinions,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  unite  all  Hearts.' 
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[ONE  PENNY. 


THE  GOLD  WATCH. 

A  Gold  Watch  is  generally  regarded  as  a  very 
valuable  appendage  to  a  lady's  side.    It  combines 
embellishment   with   utility    in   happy    propor- 
tions.    It  bespeaks  rank  and  consequence.   What 
lady  yet    ever  forgot   her  watch?      And    how 
many  ladies,  who  cannot  procure  a  go  W  watch  (for 
a  silver  one  they  would  not  wear)  envy  those  who 
show  these  splendid  appendages,  and  hate  the 
grandeur  by  which  they  feel  themselves  so  tho- 
roughly eclipsed.  I  have  now  a  lady's  gold  watch 
in  my  hand.     Its  case,  its  face,  its  fingers,  its 
seals,  its  key,  its  chain,are  all  of  burnished  gold.  I 
open  it,  but  I  find  that  its  works,  without  which  the 
case,  though  richly  and  elegantly  chased,  would 
be  but  a  mere  shell,  the  fingers  stationary,  and  the 
figures  useless,  are  not  of  gold  but  of  brass  ; — 
audi  as  candlesticks,  fire  irons,  kettles,  and  pans 
are  made  of.    Gold  is  not  sufficiently  good  for  the 
works.    I  look  further  and  ask  what  the  main 
spring,  which  puts  all  the  works  in  motion,  and 
which  is  concealed  amidst  what  it  moves,  like 
many  great  persons  are  in  mean  actions,  and  I  find 
that  this  main  spring  is  made  of  iron!    Which  then 
is  the  most  valuable,  gold  or  iron  ?    Or  brass  or 
iron  ?     Iron  excels  them  both ;  iron  then  is  the 
precious  metal;  the  most  precious  metal !  And 
yet  it  is  regarded  and  branded  as  a  base  metal ! 
It  does  not*sparkle  to  the  eye ;  it  doe3  not  make 
melody  to  the  ear.    This  gold  watch,  with  brass 
works  and  an  iron  main  spring,  is  an  emblem  of 
present  society.   Its  race  represents  the  present  su- 
perficially splendid  and   tranquil  aspect  of  so- 
ciety underneath  which  so  much  sorrow  and  evil, 
energy  and  talent,  are  at  work.    Its  seals,  embel- 
lishments, and  devices  of  gold,  assimilate  the  aris- 
tocracy.    Its  fingers  symbolize  the  master  spirits 
of  the  age,  which  point  the  public  eye  to  the  hour 
of  day.   Its  works  of  brass  are  the  middle  classes ; 
and  its  main  spring  of  iron,  in  obscurity,  and 
never  thought  of  except  when  it  wants  wind- 


ing up,  or  when  it  is  disordered  or  broke,  re- 
presents the  industrious  classes,  which  move  and 
nourish  all,  without  which  all  other  classes  could 
not  go  on,  but  would  rust  in  inactivity ;  and  whose 
labour  is  wound  up  with  weekly  wages ;  the  value 
of  which  labour  is  also  like  that  of  the  iron  main 
spring,  concealed  and  forgotten,  except  when  it 
gets  into  disorder,  and  endangers  the  working  of 
the  social  machine. 


THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE 
LABOUR  BANK. 

The  reign  of  mysteries  is  now  rapidly  drawing  to 
a  close.  Like  convicted  criminals  they  must  be 
taken  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  and 
from  there  to  the  place  of  execution.  It  has  come 
out  in  the  investigations  of  the  Committee,  that 
the  capital  of  the  Bank  is  only  Nineteen  mil- 
lions sterling  instead  of  Thirty  which  was  ex- 
pected. Bank  stock  fell  2§  per  cent  in  conse- 
quence. Every  thing  is  tailing,  because  it  is  false, 
founded  on  error,  and  worn  out  by  time;  our 
system  is  the  savc-all  into  which  all  must  drop, 
and  in  which  all  will  be  secure.  It  appears  from 
the  opinions  and  evidence  of  Mr.  Richard  Page, 
"  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  greatest  public 
nuisance  that  ever  existed  in  this  or  any  other 
country ;  and  that  our  scheme  of  currency  would 
disgrace  an  idiot."  Government  appears  to  have 
acted  upon  this  opinion,  as  far  as  it  affects  the 
Bank ;  tor  they  have  hesitated  to  renew  the  charter. 
He,  the  said  Richard  Page,  further  states,  "  that 
by  the  middle  of  1825  the  Bank  had  created 
sixteen  millions  of  false  capital,  and  that  coun- 
try banks,  treading  in  her  steps,  swelled  it  in  the 
same  year,  to  the  alarmingly  round  sum  of  twenty- 
five  millions  !  What  a  system  of  banking  which 
requires  and  admits  of  such  creation !  Where  such 
creations  are  possible, — which  creations  are  how- 
ever paradoxical,  since  it  is  the  creation  of  a  non- 
entity !  a  nothing  ! — worse  than  nothing,  a  delusion! 
In  our  Labour  Bank  the  wealth  there  deposited 
and  stored  will  create  its  representative  -the  La- 
bour Exchange  Note.  We  snail  have  no  induce- 
ment or  occasion  to  issue  notes  to  procure  wealth ; 
because  we  can  get  abundance,  not  of  artificial,  but 
of  real  wealth,  without  these  notes,  since  the 
country  is  full  of  real  wealth,  and  only  wants 
channels  digging  through  which  it  can  flow,  which 
real  wealth  consists,  not  in  money,  but  in  what 
we  can  eat,  drink,  wear,  &c.  We  shall  have  this 
i  wealth  first,  and  then  issue  the  notes  afterwards.  Our 


bank  notes  are  not  issued  to  get  wealth,  but  merely 
to  represent  it.  Ours  is  not  a  money  speculation; 
but  a  mere  simple  commercial  exchange,  effected 
through  notes  without  money.  We  do  not  in 
words  promise  to  pay  on  our  notes,  but  we  shall 
pay  without  promising.  Our  notes,  are  not  mo- 
ney credit,  but  orders  for  goods;  and  while  all 
other  Bank  notes  are  substitutes  for  money,  and 
signs  of  poverty,  because  they  bespeak  want, 
and  the  more  there  are  of  them  in  circulation,  the 
greater  the  poverty : — ours  are  the  signs  of  wealth ; 
and  the  more  of  them  there  are  in  circulation,  the 
more  riches  there  are  in  the  Bank.  We  need  no 
Charter,  dread  no  investigation,  and  fear  no  run ; 
all  we  require  of  the  people  is  to  support  us,  and 
of  government  to  let  us  alone. 

TITHE     COLLECTION    IN    IRELAND, 
WITH  THE  AID  OF  THE  MILITARY. 

The  appropriation  of  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
the  earth  to  the  support  of  the  clergy  is  now  be* 
coming,  every  day,  more  and  more  objectionable. 
People  are  beginning  to  perceive,  that  it  is  not 
the  farmer  which  pays  the  tithe,  as  they  thought 
formerly,  if  they  ever  thought  at  all  upon  the 
subject;  but  that  all  who  work  and  eat  pay  tithe. 

The  tithe,  however,  is  not  paid  to  the  labourers 
in  the  church,  but  to  the  loiterers.  Labour,  both  in 
church  and  state,  seems  to  have  been  grievously 
underrated.  Lumber  seems  to  have  been  much 
more  valued  than  furniture.  ' 

u  To  satisfy  the  ecclesiastical  claims  of  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Preston,  two  troops  of  the  5th  dragoons,, 
three  companies  of  the  66th  foot,  and  one  hun- 
dred of  the  Kildare  constabulary,  were  drawn  up 
in  battle  array,  at  Kilmeague,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  on  the  21st  ult.,  around  the  pound  in 
which  the  property  seized  was  kept  in  custody, 
and  the  claims  of  the  clergyman  were  satisfied 
amidst  the  execrations  of  the  peasants.,,  Dragoons 
called  in,  or  rather  out,  for  tne  support  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
which  has  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards 
men,"  for  its  motto !  Force  called  out  to  support 
a  religion,  which  appeals  with  its  evidences  to  the 
understanding,  ana  declares  that  its  seat  is  either 
in  the  heart  or  no  where !  And  all  this  done  un- 
der a  ministry,  who,  when  they  were  out  of  power, 
eloquently  pleaded  for  liberty  of  conscience  I  Mr. 
now  Lord  Brougham,  uttered  a  very  emphatic  de- 
claration, atplasgow,  when  he  was  installed  Lord 
Rector ; — viz. "  That  no  man  was  accountable  foF 
9  O 
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belief."  By  this  they  are  making  the  peasants 
and  fanners  of  .Ireland  accountable  with  a  wit- 
ness; for,  after  having  accounted  to  their  own 
priests  for  it,  they  make  them  accountable  to  an- 
other church ;  accountable,  not  theologically,  but 
arithmetically;  viz.  in  the  tenth:  or,  to  speak  in 
the  way  of  trade,  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

POPULATION  OF  L6NDON  IN  1603. 

Captain  John  Gaunt,  F.R.S.,  describes  Lon- 
don, in  1603,  as  "a  head  too  big  for  the  body." 
We  may  say  now  of  this  head,  that  its  locks  are 
bleached  white  by  age,  that  its  eyes  are  dim  to  all 
that  is  good,  and  that  its  ears  are  heavy  "  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely." 
In  fact  it  has  the  water  on  the  brain.  He,  Cap- 
tain Gaunt,  goes  on  to  state,  "  that  the  passageof 
Ludgate  Hill  was  a  throat  too  narrow  for  the 
body."  We  have  often  wished  that  the  streets  in 
a  town  or  city,  could  grow  in  size  with  the  place, 
as  the  throat,  arteries,  and  veins  of  the  body  grow 
in  size  with  the  body  itself. 

He  further  states  that "  The  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  ninety-seven  parishes  within  the 
walls,  since  the  commencement  of  the  regular  bills 
of  mortality,  was  not  discernible,  except  where 
great  houses,  formerly  belonging  to  noblemen,  had 
been  converted  into  tenements.    All-Hallows-in- 
the-wall  had  been  increased  by  the  conversion  of 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester's,    Alderman  Free- 
man's, (now  Freeman's  court),  and  Lamott  near 
the  Exchange;  Earl  of  Arundel's,  in  Lothbury ; 
Bishop  of  London's  palace ;  Lord  Rivers's  house, 
Savage  Gardens,  Tower  Hill ;  as  also  of  Duke's- 
Place,  and  several  others."    How  greatly  has  the 
population  of  the  metropolis  increased  since  that 
period  !     Now  it  is  computed  at  two  millions  / 
And  yet  it  contains  but  about  half  the  population 
of  proud,  polished,  imperial  Rome,  when  she 
was  guarded  by  the  valour,  guided  by  the  coun- 
sels, embellished  by  the  genius,  and  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Caesars.    The  most  difficult 
problem  to  solve  in  the  social  science  has  been 
lo  settle  how  many  individuals  could  reside  toge- 
ther on  a  given  spot,  with  the  greatest  advantages 
and  the  fewest  evils.    Laborious  research  and 
persevering  investigation  have  decided  that  the 
number  ought  not  to  be  less  than  fifteen  hundred, 
nor  more  than  two  thousand.    We  live  in  the 
midst  of  two  millions!    Is  it  surprising,  then, 
that  we  should  see  such  numbers  of  bad  charac- 
ters !    Such  unhealthy  residences  for  the  poor ! 
Such  painfully  and  dangerously  crowded  streets  ! 
uch  dense  and  unhealthly  fogs !    Such  a  decep- 
ive  aspect  of  outward  splendour,  which  has  the 
singular  glitter  that  belongs  to  putrefaction !  Such 
bubbles  blown  and  bursting  on  this  great  ocean  of 
existence!  Such  chicanery  and  swindling !   Tides 
of  wealth  rolling  along  our  streets,  while  rills  of 
competence  do  not  find  their  way  into  many  of 
our  alleys!    A  vast  forest  of  errors  and  mischiefs 
are  seen  waving  in  dark  and  rank  luxuriance, 
furnishing  coverts  for  all  manner  of  diversified 
evils,  which  are  daily  rampant  amidst  the  severi- 
ties of  the  law,  and  the  persuasion  of  the  gospel ! 
Amidst  this  there  are  innumerable  exhibitions  of 
skill  and  industry  and  mistaking  charity,  which 
shew  the  capabilities  of  intellect  and  feeling  in 
man.    And  yet  men,  invulnerably  ignorant  and 
incorrigibly  obstinate,  are  building  houses  on  all 
sides !     Upon  the  reluctant  fields  encroachments 
are  daily  making;  the  reign  of  smoke  and  the 
dominion  of  buildings  are  hourly  increasing  their 
boundaries.    In  some  spots  of  our  earth,  men  are 
crowded  and    huddled  together  disorderly;   in 
other  spots  the  juices  of  uncultivated  and  unoc- 
cupied nature  waste  themselves  in  giving|  bloom 
to  the  furze,  sting  to  the  nettle,  prickles  to  the 


briar,  and  poison  to  the  hemlock  1  When  will 
men  become  rational,  and  suffer  other  arrange- 
ments to  supersede  the  present?  Who  that 
thinks  at  all,  does  not  reel  ashamed  when  he 
thinks,  that  our  globe  as  she  pursues  her  course 
through  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  shews  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  planets  amongst  which  she  tra- 
vels, what  simpletons  she  is  loaded  with,  what 
sufferers  she  bears  ? 


CASE  OF  SOLDIER  SOMERVILLE. 

Without  entering  at  all  into  the  merits  and  mi- 
nutiae of  this  exciting  case,  which  are  now  com- 
pletely before  the  public,  and  upon  which  the 
public  will  pronounce  judgment,  we  must  make  it 
pay  the  toll  of  instruction  as  it  passes.  It  is  one 
of  the  opening  signs  of  the  times; — a  straw  thrown 
up  which  shews  the  way  of  the  wind.  This 
transaction  teaches  us  how  feverish  and  irritable 
the  public  mind  is  now  to  all  which  passes  un- 
der the  eye  of  its  observation,  or  falls  within  the 
range  of  its  knowledge.  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
we  were  attending  to  the  concerns  of  other  na- 
tions, and  neglecting  our  own,  such  a  case  would 
have  been  as  unnoticed  as  the  fall  of  a  leaf  in  the 
forest.  Now  it  has  excited  the  nation  ;  and  ex- 
cited it  more  than  the  stone  did,  which  was  thrown 
by  Dennis  Collins  at  his  Majesty's  head,  on  As- 
cot Heath !  This  single  circumstance  says  a  thou- 
sand things.  It  has  let  light  in  on  what  before 
was  in  darkness ;  viz.  the  feeling  between  the  army 
and  the  people,  and  the  people  and  the  army. 
It  has  also  shewn  that  the  reign  of  mystery  is 
coming  to  an  end.  The  veil  of  the  covering  which 
has  been  spread  over  the  face  of  things,  is  now  to 
be  removea;  every  thing  must  be  above  boards. 
Secrecies  of  all  kinds  must  be  traced  through  all 
their  winding  mazes,  detected  in  their  lurking 
places,  drag^d  out  of  their  refuges,  and  held  up 
to  the  public  gaze  1 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  great  press  of  business  relative  to  oar  newly 
established  Labour  Exchange,  necessitates  us  to 
dispense  with  our  usual  Notices  to  our  kind  Cor- 
respondents* whose  communications  are  in  our  pos- 
session. VY  e  must  request  them  to  consider  the  size 
of  our  paper,  and  to  condense  their  articles  accord- 
ingly. The  interest  and  success  of  "  The  Crisis" 
must  consist  in  a  variety  of  well-written,  well-di- 
gested, closely-concentrated  articles,  founded  upon, 
or  illustrated  by,  Facts,  which  supply  no  materials 
for  controversy.  A  column  and  a  half  of  our  paper 
is  as  much  as  any  article  on  general  subjects  ought 
ever  to  occupy. 

We  refer  our  Readers  to  the  Advertisement  of 
our  Seventh  Social  Festival. 
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Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1. 

INVITATION  TO  THE  POLITICAL 
COLWCIL  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

Bolt  Court,  19th  Aug.  1832. 
Gentlemen. — I  read  in  the  Birmingham^  Jour- 
nal,  that  you  have  had  a  discussion  on  the  money 
affair;  and,  in  the  report  of  it  which  I  have 
read,  it  is  stated  that,  "  Mr.  Charles  Jones  spoke 
in  refutation  of  Mr.  CobbetVs  doctrine  on  the 
currency,  and  insisted  that  Mr.  Attwood  had  been 
the  true  prophet  upon  this  subject"  I  am  not 
to  take  this  report  as  being  a  correct  account  of 
what  Mr.  Jones  said ;  but  the  effect  is  the  same; 
it  has  been  sent  forth  from  Birmingham  that  Mr. 
Jones  has  refuted  my  doctrine,  and  that  Mr.  At- 


wood  is  the  true  prophet,  and  that  I  am  the false 
one,    Therefore  I  hereby  give  an  invitation  to  the 
Council  in  a  body  to  meet  me,  and  discuss  with 
me  this  great  question,  before  the  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Birmingham.     Life  and  health  permitting 
I  will  be  at  Birmingham  on   Tuesday  next  the 
28th  day  of  August ;  and  if  any  body  at  Birming- 
ham will  provide  a  suitable  place,  and  issue  no- 
tices accordingly,  the  price  of  admittance  being 
one  shilling,  one-half  of  which  to  be  received  by* 
me,  I  will  be  there,  ready  to  go  to  the  place  so 
provided,  on  the  28th,  at  any  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, and  to  discuss  this  question  with  the  Coun- 
cil.   There  must  be  a  place  suitable  for  my  sit- 
ting down  while  my  opponent  or  opponents  are 
talking,  and  I  shall  want  no  other  conveniences 
or  accommodation.    I  am  ready  to  argue  this 
question  with  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Atwood,  the 
great  talents  of  both  of  whom  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge.   I  am  ready  to  argue  it  with  the 
whole  of  the  Council,  or  with  any  body  else.     I 
will  open  the  discussion  myself;  or  they  shall 
open  it,  if  they  please.    If  they  open  it,  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  reply ;  if  I  open  it,  I  shall 
expect  the  same  indulgence.    We  ought,  in  order 
to  place  the  matter  fairly  before  our  auditors,  to 
have  the  question  or  questions  clearly  stated  be- 
forehand.   If  this  be  done  (and  done  it  must  be, 
indeed),  our  auditors  will  clearly  understand  us  ; 
and  in  that  case,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  hear 
with  patience,  and  decide  with  impartiality.    Mr. 
Attwood,  Mr.  Jones,  and  as  many  others  as  they 
please,  may  speak  on  that  side,  one  after  the 
other;  and  nobody  but  myself  shall  speak  on 
my  side.  But,  they  are  all,  to  speak  consecutively, 
and  not  some  of  them  before  I  have  spoken,  and 
some  of  them  after.     I  intend  to  be  at  Man- 
chester on  Thursday,  the  30th  of  August.     That 
which  I  am  now  writing  will  reach  the  Editor  of 
the  Birmingham  Journal,  or  Mr.  Jones,  on  Tues- 
day, the  21st  inst.     I  shall  set  off  from  London 
on  Saturday,  the  25th.    Now,  if  these  gentlemen 
prefer  it,  we  will  debate  the  matter  in  London, 
on  Friday,  the  24th ;  and  if  they  will  write  to 
me  so  that  I  can  get  the  letter  on  the  22nd,  I 
pledge  myself  to  have  a  place  prepared  for  the 
purpose.    I  request  one  of  these  gentlemen,  or. 
some  friend  at  Birmingham,  to  be  so  good  as  to 
write  to  me  on  the  22nd  or  23rd,  to  let  me  know 
the  decision  of  these  gentleni;  \  as  to  this  matter. 
I  am  quite  in  earnest  myself;  but  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  possibility  of  these  gentlemen 
may  thinking  me  beneath  their  notice.    If   that 
should  be  the  case,  the  question  between  us  must 
remain  where  it  is,  I  having  the  satisfaction  to 
know  that  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  bring 
it  to  a  fair  issue. 

I  have  written  to  a  friend  at  Birmingham  to 
inquire  whether  this  invitation  be  accepted ;  and 
I  have  requested  him,  if  he  find  that  it  is  not 
accepted,  and  that  a  place  v,  .11  not  be  prepared  for 
the  discussion,  to  get  a  p1  <  a  for  me,  that  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  people  of 
Birmingham  upon  this  important  subject,  with 
regard  to  which  we  must  all  come  to  be  of  one 
mind,  or  else  no  great  good  can  arise  out  of  this 
Reform  of  the  Parliament.  I  beg  him  to  secure 
a  place,  however  small  and  inconvenient,  so  that 
it  be  in  Birmingham,fot  I  cannot  rest  easy  under 
this  imputed  refutation  of  my  doctrines,  which  I 
know  to  be  sound,  and  wl  ch  I  know  must  pre- 
vail, or  that  the  country  never  will  revive  again, 
never  will  emerge  from  the  ruin  and  misery  into 
which  it  has  been  plunged  by  Pitt,  Addington, 
Grenville,  Perceval,  Jenkinson,  Peel,  and  their 
stupid  and  conceited  co-operators. 

WILLIAM  COBBEiT. 
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HR.  COBBETT  AND  THE  CURRENCY. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Cobbett's  challenge,  received 
this  day,  presuming  that  all  parties  are  agreed 
upon  the  feet,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  pre- 
sent distress  among  the  industrious  classes  in 
England,  is  occasioned  by  Peel's  Bill  of  1819, 
and  by  the  monetary  measures  adopted  before 
and  since  in  connexion  with  the  Bill. 

It  is  then  agreed  that  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood 
and  Mr.  Charles  Jones  shall  discuss  with  Mr. 
Cobbett  the  following  question,  viz. : — 

Whether  it  is  best  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  nation  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  existing  dis- 
tress ubv  an  action  on  the  Currency?  ox  "by  an 
equitable  Adjustment  of  the  Taxes,  Rents, 
Tkbts,  Contracts,  and  Obligations,  which  now 
strangle  the  industry  of  the  Country." 

The  discussion  to  take  place  in  Birmingham 
on  Tuesday  the  28th  inst.,  at  four  o* clock  in  the 
afternoon,  at  Mr.  Beardsworth's  Repository. 

A  Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Attwood  to  open  the  business,  and  Mr. 
Jooes  to  be  allowed  to  speak  next ;  Mr.  Cobbett 
is  then  to  explain  his  views.  After  which,  Mr. 
Attwood  is  to  be  allowed  the  right  of  reply; 
which  reply  is  to  close  the  discussion. 

The  Chairman  is  then  to  put  it  to  the  meeting 
to  decide,  which  is  the  most  eligible  plan  of  pro- 


No  person  to  be  admitted  to  the  meeting 
without  the  payment  of  One  Shilling,  agreeably 
to  Mr.  Cobbetrs  proposition.  The  receipts  to  be 
divided  as  follows,  after  paying  the  expences  of 
the  meeting: — One-half  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  "  distressed  sandwheelers  of 
Birmingham" 

In  thus  accepting  Mr.  Cobbett's  challenge, 
Mr.  Attwood  and  Mr.  Jones  leave  it  to  Mr. 
Cobbett's  discretion  to  decide  whether,  at  the 
present  period,  it  is  desirable  that  that  portion  of 
the  public,  who  are  now  agreed  upon  the  great 
troth  that  the  general  distress  is  occasioned  by 
monetary  measures,  should  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  being  divided  by  a  discussion  as  to  which 
species  of  remedy  is  preferable,  instead  of  being 
kept  united  to  exert  their  combined  strength  to 
the  utmost  in  the  ensuing  elections,  against  that 
corrupt  or  ignorant  party  who  have  always  per- 
sisted in  maintaining,  either  that  no  general  dis- 
tress lias  existed,  or  that  such  distress  has  not 
been  occasioned  by  monetary  measures. 

THOMAS  ATTWOOD, 
CHARLES  JONES. 

Birmingham,  Aug.  22, 1832. 

Now,  this  is  as  it  should  be,  men  who  have 
thought  much  upon  national  affairs,  agree  to  meet 
in  a  friendly  manner  to  discuss  the  truth  of  the 
principles,  and  the  value  of  the  practices,  which, 
with  the  knowledge  they  possess  of  the  subject, 
they  deem  the  best  means  to  save  this  country 
from  the  ruin  in  which  it  now  is ;  for,  truly,  no 
people,  having  acquired  such  powers  to  produce 
permanent  and  continually  growing  prosperity, 
were  ever  before  in  such  a  wretched  and  miserable 
condition.  No  country  can  be  worse  governed 
than  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  is  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  there  is  more  misery 
aod  discontent  among  its  population  man  is  to 
be  found  among  any  other  people  in  the  world 
whatever  may  be  the  ignorance  or  despotism  of  its. 
government. 


Those  individuals  who  really  desire  to  benefit 
mankind,  and  who  have  no  personal  ambition  in 
view,  will  be  willing  to  submit  their  principles 
and  plans  to  the  most  open  and  full  discussion 
of  their  fellow-subjects ;  and  also,  after  such  dis- 
cussion to  agree  to  lend  their  aid  to  promote  any 
general  plan  that  shall  be  agreed  upon  to  be  the 
best  for  the  common  good  of  all.  It  is  with  this 
view  that  the  Governor  of  the  Institution  of  the 
intelligent  and  well-informed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes,  has  invited  Messrs.  Attwood,  Jones,  and 
Cobbett,  to  a  discussion  in  London,  of  their  re- 
spective plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  popula- 
tion of  both  islands. 

If  other  parties  have  any  feasible  rational  mea- 
sures to  propose,  let  them  also  bring  them  before 
the  public  in  like  manner,  at  a  proper  time,  that 
they  may  undergo  a  fair  and  dispassionate  discus- 


LORD  BYRON  A  SUPPORTER  AND 
ADVOCATE  OF  OUR  FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES. 

The  new  system  of  society  is  built  on  necessity. 
Tins  is  its  foundation.  All  its  arrangements  are 
based  upon  it,  and  the  golden  chain  of  consis- 
tency binds  the  whole  together.  The  noble  poet, 
Byron,  to  wit,  was  a  thorough  necessarian. 

In  "Lara  "  he  has  these  lines  : 

"  Why  did  she  love  him  1  Curious  fool !— bestill— 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  1 

In  the  tragedy  of  the  u  Two  Foscari,,,  he  thus 
Speaks: 

" Nothing  rests 

Upon  our  will ;  the  will  itself  no  less 

Depends  upon  a  straw  than  on  a  storm; 

And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led." 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  NEW  SYSTEM  OF 
SOCIETY^ 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

"  Why  is  not  Man  a  God,  and  Earth  a  Heaven?"— 

Pope. 
Sir. — As,  weary  with  the  labours  of  the  past  day, 
I  was  about  to  sink  to  repose,  my  thoughts  turned, 
as  they  very  frequently  do,  upon  the  merits  of  the 
system  you  advocate.  Each  beauty  of  the  new 
system  passed  in  succession  before  my  mind,  fol- 
lowed by  its  corresponding  evil  in  the  old.  I  con- 
templated the  religions  of  the  one,  and  the  truth  of 
the  other ;  the  despotisms  of  the  one,  and  the  de- 
mocracies of  the  other;  the  confusion,  inaptitude, 
and  absurdity  of  the  one — the  order,  design,  and 
intelligence  of  the  other ;  the  hypocrisy  and  suspi- 
cion of  this — the  candour  and  frankness  of  the 
other;  the  cares  and  anxiety,  which  attend  alike 
poverty  and  riches,  in  this— -the  ease  and  content- 
ment attending  the  abundance  of  the  other.  "  O, 
high  and  holy  day,"  I  mentally  exclaimed,  "hasten 
thy  joyous  approach !  Harbinger  of  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race,  draw  near!  O  rulers  of  the 
earth,  when  will  ye  provide  for  your  own  safety, 
in  expediting  the  happiness  of  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions who  now  groan  under  the  evils  of  ignorance 
and  poverty,  amidst  the  most  abundant  means  of 
producing  intelligence  and  wealth !  Rulers  of  the 
world,  save  yourselves!  for,  whether  you  will  or 
not,  the  day  of  the  triumph  of  humanity  swiftly 
approaches.  Yes,  I  am  ignorant,  vicious,  impo- 
verished! and  miserable;   my  children,  perhaps, 


surely  my  grand-children,  shall  be  wise,  virtuous, 
wealthy,  and  happy.  Glorious  prospect !  Amidst 
the  moral  darkness  which  surrounds  me,  the  light 
of  the  new  system  diffuses  over  my  soul  compla- 
cency and  hope.  Buried  in  thoughts  such  as  these 
I  at  length  sank  to  rest ;  but,  such  was  the  impres- 
sion this  subject  had  made  upon  me,  my  mind  con- 
tinued to  pursue  it,  long  after  my  body  was  over- 
come with  sleep.  I  stood,  methought,  upon  a 
mountain's  lofty  brow ;  the  bright  moon  rose  in  ma- 
jesty above  me,  and  thousands  of  stars  spangled 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven ;  around  and  beneath  me 
fair  spring  sent  forth  her  brightest  sweetest  beau- 
ties ;  the  industry  of  man  seemed  to  have  been  in- 
spired with  the  efficacy,  harmony,  and  benevolence 
of  creative  power.  Before  me  rolled  a  river  wide 
and  deep ;  its  gardened  banks  bore  witness  to  the 
fertility  it  distributed.  Seven  beautiful  palaces 
crowned  the  distant  hills,  or  reared  their  turrets, 
silvered  by  the  moon,  on  the  well  cultivated  plains. 
The  sweet  song  of  the  nightingale  was  heard 
among  the  trees — the  high  priest  of  a  thousand 
grateful  sacrifices.  All  that  could  please  the  sense, 
all  that  could  elevate,  expand,  and  invigorate  the 
mind  ;  all  that  could  rouse  the  best  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature ;  all  that  could  fill  the  heart  with  exqui- 
site delight,  seemed  to  be  assembled  here.  Still 
gazing  with  unwearied  eye,  on  this  fair  paradise, 
my  attention  was  caught  by  a  motion  amongst  the 
trees,  it  was  a  young  man  who  having  gained  the  sum- 
mit, stopped,  with  his  back  to  me,  whom  he  had 
not  perceived  through  the  foliage,  seemingly  to  ad- 
mire the  liveliness  of  the  scene.  "  Oh !  is  it  pos-  ' 
sible,"  exclaimed  he,  in  loud  soliloquy,  "  oh !  is 
it  possible,  that  there  have  been  ages  in  which  the  - 
human  race  have  universally  believed  the  Great 
Animator  of  these  glories,  to  be  an  angry  and  re- 
vengeful God?  Is  it  possible,  as  I  have  heard, 
that  men  have  destroyed  other  men,  for  whom  the 
laws  of  nature  had  created  opinions  and  feelings  dif- 
ferent from  their  own,  and  appealed  to  the  Mover 
of  an  Universe  such  as  this,  to  justify  their  misera- 
ble deeds !  Can  it  be  that  they  have  adored  a 
Being  whom  they  averred  to  revenge  on  His  crea- 
tures in  eternity,  what  Himself  had  caused  in  time !" 
He  paused ;  and,  as  he  ceased  to  speak,  he  turned 
and  discovered  a  countenance  of  (to  me)  unearthly 
beauty  and  majesty.  His  eye  was  undimmed  by 
care,  poverty,  or  disease ;  his  brow  was  unruffled 
by  suspicion,  dissimulation,  or  discontent;  bis 
cheek  bloomed  with  youth  and  health;  his  form 
was  as  nature  had  created  it,  firmly  beautiful.  In- 
telligence and  virtue  sparkled  in  his  eye  and  smiled 
upon  his  lips.  "  Strange  as  it  appears  to  me,"  re- 
sumed he,  "  when  conversing  with  the  history  of 
the  dark  ages,  that  men  possessing,  from  nature,  the 
same  faculties  and  feelings  as  the  happy  beings 
around  me,  should  profess  principles  and  follow 
practice  so  palpably  absurd  and  so  miserably  ini- 
quitous. Much  have  I  wondered  when  hearing  of 
their  youth  untrained,  or  trained  in  vice  and  folly, 
and  ot  their  priests,  then  religionists,  accusing  the 
God  of  the  Creation  with  having  made  man  essen- 
tially wicked ;  of  their  kings  and  political  econo- 
mists at  one  time  struggling  to  heap  upon  them- 
selves an  additional  charge  of  the  oares  and  mise- 
ries of  millions  of  men ;  at  others,  meeting  in  great 
and  solemn  council,  daily  for  months,  and  annually 
for  centuries,  to  ameliorate  the  affairs  of  mankind, 
ever  leaving  them  at  least  as  bad  as  they  found 
them ;  of  men*s  wltole  lives  spent  in  one  heart-melt- 
ing struggle  to  obtain  and  secure  the  means  of  living, 
and  that  amidst  the  greatest  abundance  of  every  ne- 
cessary, comfort,  and  luxury ;  of  the  best  feelings 
of  the  human  heart  sacrificed  to  this  wretched  sys- 
tem; of  fraud  and  violence,  suspicion  and  dissi- 
mulation engendered  by  it ;  of  man  opposed  to  man, 
and  nation  to  nation ;  of  plague  and  pestilence  lay- 
ing waste  the  earth,  even  amidst  the  knowledge  of 
the  causes  which  produced  them,  and  the  means  of 
removing  these  causes ;  of  their  religionists  again 
ascribing  them  to  the  anger  of  the  Mover  of  all 
things,  and  crying  aloud  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  to  seek  for  his  pardon  for  having  acted  as 
his  laws  had  caused  them  to  act.    Oh !  how  blest 
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an  I  that  I  was  born  in  an  age  wherein  men  hare 
horned  to  be  wise;  when  the  ever  increasing  mil- 
lions of  the  earth  enjoy  ever-increasing  happiness. 
Already  has  our  Council  said  to  me,  and  my  eigh- 
teenth year  has  but  just  completed  its  circle :  '  No 
longer  are  your  productive  exertions  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  community  in  which  you  live. 
By  the  wise  application  of  the  experience  of  past 
ages  you  have  been  enabled  to  produce  more  wealth 
than  you  can  consume  by  the  unbounded  enjoyment 
of*  it  during  your  future  life.  We  impose  on  vou 
no  duty  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  bliss-breathing 
wishes  of  your  own  heart ;  we  bind  you  by  no 
laws,  but  tne  benevolent  laws  of  your  nature  which 
bid  you  find  your  greatest  happiness  in  the  increas- 
ing happiness  of  your  brethren  of  the  human  race. 
Eager  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  pursue  it  as  far  as 
your  inclinations  lead  you ;  dive  into  the  depths  of 
the  ocean ;  descend  unto  the  caverns  of  the  earth ; 
study  the  productions  of  earth's  surface :  rise  above 
the  clouds  and  acquire  knowledge  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  heaven  ;  learn  the  laws  that  guide  the  dis- 
tant spheres — the  suns  of  other  systems — the  life  of 
distant  space.  Insatiable  being  take  thy  fill ! 
To  be  continued  in  our  next 


PROCEEDINGS  AT  OUR  INSTITUTION. 

On  Thursday  evening  the   discussion   on  the 

standard  of  value  in  the  u  Equitable  Exchange 

Bank/'  was  resumed  and  postponed.  Hie  Rev. 
Thomas  Macconneli  commented  upon  the  leading 
article  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  that  day,  on 
the  Labour  Exchange  Banks,  and  succeeded  in 
pointing  out  the  ignorance  and  contradictions  of 
the  writer.  On  Sunday  last,  to  very  crowded 
auditories,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Macconneli  lectured 
in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Owen  in  the  evening. 
They  will  lecture  at  the  same  times  on  Sunday 
next  (to-morrow).  On  Wednesday  evening  the 
proprietors  of  the  Equitable  Labour  Exchange 
Bank,  met  to  choose  officers  by  ballot.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  declared  by  the  scrutineers 
to  be  duly  elected  to  the  offices  specified  : 

ROBERT  OWEN,  Govxbnor. 

Trustees.— ROBERT   OWEN,  JOHN  DEMP- 
&EY,  and  JOS.  DAVIS  STYLES, 

Directors.— SAMUEL  AUSTIN,  JOS.  DAVIS 

STYLES,  JOHN  SAVAGE,  JOSEPH 

NASH,  and  JOHN  PETERS. 

Council.—  JAMES  BRABY,  WILLIAM 
DEVONSHIRE  SAULL,  SAMPSON  MOR- 
DAN,  JOHN  DEMPSEY,  CHAS.  TIFFEN, 
THOMAS  ALLSOP,  and  ROBERT  WOOD. 

%•  It  will  be  seen  by  our  advertisement,  that   the 
Exchange  opens  for  deposits,  on  Monday  next. 


DIFFERENT  OPINIONS  IN  SOCIETY  ON 
THE  SAME  SUBJECTS, 

WITH  THE  CONSEQUENCES,  CAUSES,  AND  CUBE  OF  THAT 
DIFPEBENCE. 

( Continued  from  Page  100. )  -J 
aristocratical,  democratical,  and  mixed !  In  church 
government — Episcopacy,  Presbyterian  ism  and  In- 
dependency have  each  their  numerous,  honest,  and 
steady  adherents.  In  military  and  naval  discip- 
line, severity  and  kindness,  a  rule  through  the 
fears  or  the  understandings  of  men,  have  each 
their  advocates  and  practitioners.  In  the  legisla- 
ture there  are  opposite  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  flogging  in  the  army;  on  the  punishment 
of  criminals,  on  church  establishments,  a  re- 
formed representation,  &c.  ficc.  In  the  trainingi 
up  of  children,  which  may  be  called  domestic 
government,  some  govern  through  fear,  others 
through  kindness ;  some  are  for  great  restraints, 
and  others  for  no  restraint  at  all.    Some  for  a 


decidedly  religious  education,  others  are  for  leav- 
ing this  matter  to  the  judgment  of  their  children 
when  they  are  competent  for  its  exercise ;  there  is 
an  endless  diversity!  Who  can  tell  which  is 
right  ?    We  think  they  are  all  wrong ! 

Secondly,  Religion.  Diversity  of  sentiment 
is  a  weed  of  quick  growth,  and  plentiful  crops  in 
the  soil  of  revealed  religion.  There  are  four  great 
divisions  of  revealed  religionists  in  the  world,  viz. 
Christians,  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Pagans,  which 
are  again  divisible  and  sub-divisible  into  un- 
numbered and  innumerable  less  divisions.  We 
now  speak  only  as  to  the  Christian  sects  in  this 
country,  of  which  there  are— Unitarians,  Trinita- 
rians, Arians,  Socinians,  Calvinism,  Methodists, 
Primitive  Methodists,  Ranters,  General  Baptists, 
Particular  Baptists,  Scotch  Baptists,  Brownists, 
Calvijiistic  Methodists,  Jumpers,  Cameronians, 
Killamites,  Huntingtonians,  Jerusalemites,  Swe- 
denborgians,  Moravians,  Southcotians,  Muggle- 
tonians,  Bible  Christians,  Millenaries,  Lutherans, 
Unknown  Tongues,  Ice.  &c.  all  of  which  are 
agreed  that  Christianity  is  tat  only  true  religion, 
yet  all  differing  with  each  other  as  to  what  Chris- 
tianity is ;  a  point  which  we  should  have  supposed 
would  have  oeen  settled  before  they  became  be- 
lievers at  alL  They  do  not  burn  each  other  as  they 
did  formerly,  leaving  all  burning  for  another 
world,  yet  they  denounce  each  other  as  heartily  as 
ever !  When  will  the  sword  of  theological  contro- 
versy be  sheathed?  Or,  rather,  when  will  the 
sword  be  broken,  and  the  scabbard  thrown  away  ? 
All  these  different  sects  can  not  be  right !  What 
a  task  to  be  compelled  to  wade  through  the 
water,  weeds,  mud,  mire,  and  reptiles  of  their 
merits  and  demerits  1  Whieh  is  right,  and  which 
is  wrong?    Who  can  tell? 

Thirdly,  Public  men  and  measures. 
What  a  harrassing  variety  of  opinions  are  now  in 
circulation  on  public  men !  Some  thinking  some 
of  the  leading  Tories  sages;  others  thinking  that 
they  are  simpletons — some  thinking  them  honest 
men,  others  thinking  them  knaves— some  think- 
ing them  angels,  others  thinking  them  devils- 
some  thinking  they  have  great  abilities,  others 
thinking  they  have  no  abilities  at  all.  And,  as 
to  public  measures,  how  numerous  and  opposite 
the  opinions  which  now  obtain,  as  to  the  cause  of 
our  universally  acknowledged  national  difficulties ! 
Some  say,  that  a  return  to  cash  payments  is  the 
cause.  Others,  with  equal  positivity  assert  that, 
it  is  owiriy  to  machinery.  -  Others  acain  lay  it  at 
the  door  of  over  population,  and  others  place  it 
on  the  broad  shoulders  of  omnipresent  taxation. 
Others  go  deeper,  and  assert  that  competition  is 
the  baleful  source  of  all  evil,  and  that  out  of  com- 
munity there  is  no  political  salvation.  The 
clergy  say,  it  is  owing  to  the  sinful  habits  of  the 
nation,  against  which  their  united  and  persevering 
preaching  has  proved  feeble  as  the  strokes  of  a  n 
insects  wings  on  chains  of  brass,  or  like  the 
whispers  of  infancy  against  the  thunders  of 
heaven !  What  a  variety  of  hostile  decisions  on 
this  point !  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a 
variety  of  opinions  exist  on  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  Different  opinions  exist  on  Mr. 
Owen's  system  of  society,  and  perhaps  different 
opinions  will  be  formed  upon  the  opinions  express- 
ed in  this  article.  Who  is  to  decide  among  such  a 
mass  of  different  sentiments,  which  is  correct? 
Or,  whether  like  the  jarring  opinions  uttered  in 
the  fable  of  "  the  Traveller  and  the  Camelion, 
they  are  all  right  and  all  wrong."  And  yet,  per- 
plexing and  bewildering  as  are  the  endless  mazes 
and  illimitable  labyrinths  of  these  contesting  and 
contested  opinions,  so  much  so,  that  we  may  not 
be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  which  i§  right ;  yet  one 
thing  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  is  right,  viz.  that 
the  expression  of  these  opinions  should  not  be  re- 
stricted, or  persecuted,  by  any  means,  or  in  any 


way  whatever.  We  know  it  is  attended  to 
evil  consequences  which  we  shall  show  in  cur 
next  paper,  yet  it  must  not  be  attempted  to  ba 
stopped  by  force.  Suppressed  opinions  Jfesemble 
the  mighty  combustible  materials  pent  up  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  which  cause  earthquakes. 
Expressed  opinions  of  all  kinds  symbolize  with 
those  materials  when  thrown  out  in  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano;  both  the  earthquake  and  the  erup- 
tion are  evils-— the  eruption  is  tne  least  Take  it. 
Content 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


OPENING 

<  F  THE 

EQUITABLE  LABOR  EXCHANGE. 

INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 
.      CLASSES,  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD, 
KING'S  CROSS. 


THE  Store*  of  the  Exchange  will  be  open  fbr 
the  receipt  of  Goods  intended  for  Exchange, 
on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  September,  from  Ten  till 
Four,  and  after  Monday,  till  the  17th,  from  Ten  till 
Eight  o'Clock. 


AGRICULTURALISTS,  Gardeners, 
facturers,  Provision  Merchants,  Factors, 
Warehousemen,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  of 
all  descriptions,  Mechanics,  and  all  others,  who 
may  he  inclined  to  dispose  of  their  various  articles 
of  trade  and  merchandize,  in  the  only  equitable 
manner  in  which  men  can  mutually  dispose  of  their 
property  to  each  other,  vis.,  its  value  in  labour 
for  equal  value  in  labour,  without  the  intervention  of 
money,  are  requested  to  transmit  their  names  aa4 
address,  with  a  description  of  the  kind,  or  kinds  of 
property,  which  they  desire  so  to  exchange,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Samuel  Avrn*,  < 
of  whom,  on  personal  application  at  the  Institution, 
every  information  relative  to  the  Equitable  La- 
bour Exchange,  may  be  obtained. 

HE  SEVENTH  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL  of  the 
ASSOCIATION  of  the  INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES,  for  diffusing  the  most  uaeml  know- 
ledge and  creating  general  good  feeling  amongst  ill 
Parties,  will  be  held  at  the"  INSTITUTION  fcr 
REMOVING  IGNORANCE  and  *  POVERTY, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  on  MONDAY,  3d  Sept.,  18». 

ROBT.  OWEN,  Governor.  \ 

Tickets  of  Admission,  Visitors,  3s.,  and  Manbers 
Half-price,  may  be  had  at  the  Institution,  and  at  ! 
280,  Regent-street ;  481,  Oxford-street ;  49,  Shove- 
ditch;  10,  Bouvene-street,  Fleet-street;  62,  Bar- 
bican, corner  of  Red  Cross-street;  79,  Regrat- 
street;  67,  Regent-street;  ST,  Manham-street,  West- 
minster ;  A),  Great  Ormand-street ;  95,  Newgale- 
street;  Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite  Gower-strset;  9. 
Cirencester-place ;  Symonds,  Seymour-street,  Bos- 
ton-square; Winner's  Library,  Ditto ;  84,  Benawtf- 
sey-street;  Norfolk  Coffee-house,  Marylebone-law; 
16,  Chichester-place,  Gray's  Inn-road ;  £13,  Tottso- 
ham-court-road ;  19,  Greville -street,  Hattoo-gar- 
den ;  59,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  and  1>. 
Duke-street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields. 

One  Visitor's  Ticket  will  Admit  Two  Persons 
under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 


Printed  for,  and  Published  by,  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  a? 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institatioc. 
Gray's  Inn-road,  King's  Cross,  New  Road.  Pob- 
li^hed  also  by  Strange,  Paternoster-row;  Bisoai. 
Holy  well-street:  and  Pur&iss,  Wardonr-strerti 
may  be  had  of  ail  Newsmen. 

William  Dent,  Printer, 
Institution,  Gray  a  Inn  Road. 
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CHANGE 


TO  TRUTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 


INSTITUTION  OP  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 


"IF  WE  CANNOT  YET  RECONCILE  ALL  OPINIONS,  LET  US  NOW   ENDEAVOUR  TO  UNITS  ALL  HEARTS." 


VOL.  I.  NO.  27.1 
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[ONE  PENNY. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

OF  THE 

EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE 

(Grays  Inn  Road,  London,) 

For  the  purpose    of   relieving  the  productive 

Classes  from  Poverty,  by  their  own  industry, 

and  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  Labour 

for  equal  value  of  labour. 

I. — Considering  that  great  distress  has  arisen 
among  the  Industrious  Classes  for  want  of  means 
to  circulate  the  wealth  they  can  so  easily  produce, 
and  that  their  distress  is  daily  increasing,  indivi- 
duals desirous  of  removing  this  grievous  evil,  have 
determined  to  attempt  its  accomplishment:  and 
fox  this  purpose  have  formed  themselves  into  an 
Association  for  relieving  the  productive  classes  from 
poverty  bv  their  own  industry,  and  mutual  ex- 
change of'  labour  for  equal  value  of  labour,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  EQUITABLE  LA- 
BOUR EXCHANGE,  as  now  established  in  the 
Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  Grays  Inn 
Road,  with  a  capital  unlimited. 

II.  This  capital  shall  be  employed,  first,  in  the 
carrying  on  and  extending  the  operation  of  the  Ex- 
changes, and  afterwards  in  providing'  arrangements 
to  give  employment  to  the  industrious  classes  and 
education  to  their  children. 

III. — The  capital  shall  be  raised  by  deposits  of 
£f0  each,  which  shall  never  be  recalled  by  the 
depositors. 

IV. — The  depositors  of  £20,  or  upwards,  shall 
be  members,  and  may  sell  end  transfer  their 
shares  in  the  profits  of  the  Exchange. 

Members. 

V. — The  members  of  this  Association  shall  re- 
ceive annually  Labour  Notes  to  the  value  of  forty 
hours,  as  interest  in  consideration  of  every  twenty 
pounds,  or  eight  hundred  hours'  labour,  which  they 
may  deposit. 

VI.— Any  depositor  of  goods  for  exchange  in  the 
Exchange,  who  shall  become  possessed  of  Labour 
Notes  to  the  value  of  eight  hundred  hours,  or 
more,  shall  be  entitled,  depositing  such  notes  with 
the  Governor  and  Directors,  and  conforming  to  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Association,  to  be- 
come a  member  thereof,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  a  member. 

VII. — All  surplus  profit  beyond  the  amount  ne- 
cessary to  pay  the  incidental  expences,  and  five  per 
cent,  interest  to  the  members,  shall  be  applied 
to  extending  the  exchanges,  by  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  industrious  classes  and  educating  their 
children. 

VIII.— Each  member  of  the  Association  shall 
receive,  at  the  time  he  makes  his  deposit,  a  Certi- 


ficate, signed  by  the  Governor,  a  Trustee,  and  a 
Director,  in  the  following  form : — 

Equitable  Labour  Exchange. 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  London. 
No.  Established,  1832. 

Date. 

This  is  to  certify  that        of has  this  day 

become  a  member  of  this  Association,  which  en- 
titles him  to  receive  annually  from  the  stores  of  the 
Exchange,  goods  to  the  value  of  forty  hours  laborr. 

Governor. 
Trustee. 
Director. 
Entered,  Secretary. 

IX, — The  governor  and  directors  shall  issue,  an- 
nually Labour  Notes  to  the  value  expressed  on  each 
certificate  to  any  person  presenting  the  same,  unless 
notice  shall  have  been  given  to  them  in  writing  by 
the  member  to  whom  any  certificate  may  belong, 
that  such  certificate  has  been  lost. 

Trustees. 

X. — The  property  of  the  Association  shall  be 
vested  in  three  trustees,  who  shall  be  named  and 
appointed  by  the  Members  in  general  meeting  as- 
sembled. 

XI. — When  any  vacancy  occurs  in  the  number 
of  Trustees,  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  it 
shall  be  filled  up  at  the  first  General  Meeting  of  the 
thereafter. 

Treasurers. 

XII. — The  Governor  and  Directors  for  the  time 
being  shall  be  joint  Treasurers  to  the  Association, 
and  shall  appoint  a  banker  whenever  it  may  appear 
to  them  necessary  so  to  do. 

XIII. — All  drafts  upon  the  banker  shall  be  made 
by  the  Governor,  and  signed  by .  at  least  one  Di- 
rector, and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 
Management. 

XIV. — The  Management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Exchange  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor,  five  Direc- 
tors, and  a  Council  of  seven  members,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

XV. — The  Governor  shall  be  elected  once  in  three 
years  by  the  Proprietors  voting  by  ballot 

XVI. — The  Directors  shall  be  elected  bv  ballot 
at  the  formation  of  the  Association,  and  the  two 
lowest  of  them  on  the  ballot  shall  retire  from  office 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  two  next  lowest 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  the  remaining 
Director  and  Governor  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year. 

XVII. — In  case  there  should  be  an  equal  number 
of  votes  for  more  than  two  of  the  Directors,  at  the 
time  of  the  Ballot,  such  Directors  shall  draw  lots 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  retire  from  office  ac- 
cordingly. 


XVIIIv^-The  vacancies  in  the  direction  either 
by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  shall  be  fi  [led 
up  by  the  members  voting  by  ballot,  and  those 
Directors  or  Governors  who  have  retired  from 
office  shall  be  eligible  to  be  re-elected. 

»  The  Council. 

XIX. — A  Council  consisting  of  seven  Members 
of  the  Association  shall  be  nominated  and  elected 
annually  by  ballot,  without  salary,  whose  duties 
shall  be  to  inspect  and  investigate  all  the  books, 
accounts,  and  every  other  matter  whatsoever,  con- 
nected with  the  Association,  and  to  report  thereon, 
to  the  Proprietors  monthly,  and  to  the  Public 
quarterly. 

XX.— Anv  four  Members  of  the  Council  may 
call  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  members,  anil 
may  present,  at  such  meeting,  anv  report  which 
may  appear  to  them  to  affect  the  interests  of  the 
members. 

Governor  ano  Directors. 

XXI. — The  Governor  and  Directors  shall  have 
the  entire  management  and  controul  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Exchange:  shall  appoint  all  officers  and 
servants  necessary  to  assist  them  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  may  dismiss  such  officers  or  servants 
when  it  shall  appear  to  them  expedient  so  to  do. 

XXII. — The  Governor  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Directors,  or  meeting  of  Directors  and 
Council,  when  he  is  present,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote ;  and;  upon  all  occasions  of  equal  voting,  he 
shall  have,  in  addition,  a  casting  vote. 

XXIII. — The  Directors  shall  contract  with  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Institution,  in  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
for  premises  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
Exchange,  at  a  rental  not  exceeding  2  J  per  cent,  on 
the  exchanges  effected,  or  upon  the  best  terms  that 
can  be  obtained. 

XXIV. — The  Governor  and  Directors  shall  not 
make  any  .contract  or  engagement  that  will  extend 
beyond  the  time  they  continue  to  be  Directors,  or 
that  would  bind  or  fix  their  successors  to  any  pay- 
ment, engagement,  or  performance,  unless  such  con- 
tract, covenant,  or  engagement  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members. 

XXV. — The  Governor  or  Directors  shall  not  de- 
posit any  goods  for  exchange  while  they  continue 
in  office. 

XXVI. — The  Governor  and  Directors  shall  ap- 
point such  persons  as  they  shall  deem  competent  to 
value  the  goods  deposited  in  the  Exchange. 

XXVII. — When  the  Directors  have  decided 
upon  the  value  of  the  goods  submitted  to  them, 
they  shall  issue  Labour  Notes  to  the  amount  in 
hours,  which  notes  shall  be  signed  by  the  Governor 
and  a  Director,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

£ XVIII. — The  Directors  shall  make  up  a  re- 
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torn  monthly  of  the  Exchanges  made  in  the  Ex- 
change ;  of  tne  salaries  paid  to  officers  and  servants, 
and  other  incidental  expences,  all  which  retains 
shall  he  laid  before  the  Council. 

XXIX. — The  Directors  shall  also  keep  minutes 
of  their  proceedings  which  shall  always  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

XXX. — The  Directors  shall  also  report  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Association. 

XXXI. — The  Directors  may,  at  any  time,  call  the 
Council  together  to  assist  them  in  their  delibera- 
tions. 

Nomination  of  Officers. 

XXXII. — Any  member  may  nominate  another 
member  for  the  office  of  Governor  or  Member  of 
the  Council;  and  any  person,  whether  a  member 
or  not,  as  a  Director. 

XXXIII. — All  nominations  must  be  made  at  least 
twenty-one  days  before  the  election,  and  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  in  writing. 

XXXIV. — A  list  of  the  Members  nominated, 
and  the  office  for  which  each  of  them  has  been 
nominated  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Council,  and 
also  hung  up  in  the  exchange  at  least  fourteen 
days  before  the  day  of  election. 

t  XXXV. — No  name  shall  be  inserted  in  the  list 
to  be  hung  op,  unless  the  person  named  shall  have 
given  his  consent  to  take  the  office  for  which  he  is 
nominated. 

XXXVI . — Balloting  lists  shall  be  prepared  for  the 
use  of -the  members,  and  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
Secretary  to  such  members  as  shall  apply  for  them 
at  the  day  of  election. 

MODE  AND  TIME   OF   BALLOTING. 

XXXVII. — At  the  annual  general  meeting  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  August,  every  member  who 
votes  shall  deliver  to  the  Chairman  his  balloting 
list  folded  up,  who  shall,  in  his  presence,  put  it  into 
the  balloting  box.  The  Secretary  shall  then  mark 
off  the  name  of  the  Proprietor  wno  delivered  it. 

XXX  VIII.— When  the  Ballot  is  about  to  be  com- 
menced three  persons  shall  be  appointed  Scruti- 
neers by  the  members  assembled. 

XXXIX. — As  soon  as  the  balloting  is  closed  the 

Scrutineers  shall  cast  up  the  number  of  votes,  and 

report  the  same,  in  .writing,  to  the  Chairman,  who 

.  shall  announce  the  result  to  the  members  assembled. 

XL. — If  the  votes  for  two  or  more  candidates 
should  be  equal,  lots  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Scru- 
tineers, and  drawn  by  the  Chairman. 

XLI. — Candidates  in  this  manner  elected  shall 
have  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Ex- 
change for  the  year  ensuing,  or  such  other  term  as 
by  the  foregoing  Rules  they  may  be  elected  for. 

XLII. — The  Secretary  shall  make  a  List  of  the 
Officers  electee!,  which  List  shall  be  bung  up  in  the 
Exchange. 

General  Meetings. 

XLIII. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  take  place  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  Aug. 
The  business  of  which  meeting  shall  be  to  con- 
sider the  Report  of  the  Governor  and  Directors  ot 
the  proceedings  of  the  Exchanges  for  the  year  im- 
mediately ended,  and  to  elect  by  Ballot  the  Directors 
and  Council  of  the  Association. 

XLIV. — Special  general  meetings  may  be  called 
at  any  time  by  the  Directors,  or  by  four  of  the 
Members  of  the  Council. 

XLV. — No  special  general  meeting  shall  be 
called  till  seven  clear  days  notice  shall  have  been 
given  to  the  members. 

XLVI. — No  business  shall  be  brought  forward 
or  discussed  at  any  special  general  meeting,  unless 
included  in  the  notice  for  calling  such  meeting. 

XLVI  I. — All  general  meetings  may  adjourn  from 
time  to  time,  ^nd  any  new  matter  may  be  adopted 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  provided  that  seven  days' 


notice  of  the  introduction  of  such  new  matter  be 
given  to  the  members. 

XLVIII. — No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  any  annual  or  general  meeting  till  he  shall  have 
been  a  member  for  six  months. 

XLIX. — No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
any  Annual  or  special  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  who  has  become  a  member 
by  purchasing  a  certificate  of  any  member,  until  six 
months  after  he  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  Di- 
rectors, in  writing,  that  he  basso  become  a  member. 

L. — No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  more 
than  one  vote  at  any  meeting  in  respect  of  any  num- 
ber of  shares  he  may  possess. 
*r  LI. — All  alteration  in  the  Laws  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  made  by  a  Committee  appointed  at  a 
general  meeting  to  consider  such  alterations,  which 
Committee  shall  report  to  a  subsequent  general 
meeting ;  and,  if  their  Report  be  adopted,  the  laws 
shall  be  altered  accordingly. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
C.  G.  of  Hackney  is  received.    His  letter  will  be 
analyzed  on  Sunday  morning,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Macconnell,  at  the  Lecture.    We  request  him  to 
attend. 

Communications  are  in  our  hands  from  W.  Arch- 
bold,  W.Lamant,  W.  H.C.,  John  Boyn,  and  I— h 
S— h. 

All  Correspondents  who  wish  for  answers  must 
attend  the  Lectures,  where  those  answers  will  be 
given. 

The  Circulating  Medium,  in  its  connection  with 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Equitable  Labour  Ex- 
change, is  now  of  such  moment  that  our  jpaper  must 
this  week  exclude  almost  every  other  subject. 
*#*  We  understand  from  a  friend  that  our  invita- 
tion to  Messrs.  Cobbett  and  Attwood,  which  was 
stated  in  "  the  Crisis"  last  week,  and  which  was 
sent  to  them  through  a  mutual  friend,  has,  owing 
to  some  circumstance,   with  which  we  are  not 
at  present  acquainted,  not  yet  been   received. 
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Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 
LONDON,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8. 

Messbs.  COBBETT  akd  ATTWOOD. 

THE   CURRENCY. 

A  public  discussion  on  the  currency,  between 
these  two  distinguished  individuals,  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  week.  The 
controversy  was  lengthy,  gentlemanly,  and  fair; 
the  audience  numerous  and  deeply  interested;  and 
the  decision,  declared  by  a  shew  of  hands,  was 
ten  to  one  in  favour  of  Mr.  Attwood.  Perhaps 
this  result  may  have  been  occasioned,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  circumstance  of  Birmingham  be- 
ing the  place  of  discussion.  Had  it  been  London 
the  issue  might  have  been  very  different. 

The  following  were  the  words  in  which  the 
subject  of  the  contest  was  announced  to  the 
public : — 

u  Whether  it  is  better  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare if  the  nation  to  attempt  to  relieve  the 
existing  distress  by  an  action  on  the  currency, 
or  by  equitable  adjustment  of  the  taxes,  rents, 
debts,  contracts,  and  obligations,  which  now 
strangle  the  industry  of  the  people.*9 

Mr.  Attwood  advocated  an  action  on  the  cur- 
rency :  Mr.  Cobbett  supported  an  equitable  ad- 
justment. 

In  support  of  his  proposition  Mr.  Atwood  pro- 
posed first  to  give  us  back  the  ancient  English 
standard  we  possessed  for  hundreds  of  years  pre- 
vious to  1816.  Secondly  to  increase  the  issue  of 
Bank  of  England  notes,  permanently  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-five  millions,  as  their  lowest  amount. 
Thirdly,  to  allow fthe  issue  of  one  pound  notes. 
Fourthly,  to  make  Bank  of  England  notes  to  a 


limited  amount  legal  tenders  from  all  persons  ex- 
cept the  Bank  of  England  itself. 

Mr.  Cobbett  proposes  an  act  of  Parliament 
to  adjust  the  value  of  money,  which,  he  says 
"  may  be  easily  done  by  finding  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  a  pound  of  wool,  and  a  pound 
of  mutton,  and  apply  the  pound  standard  of  va- 
lue to  the  different  contracts  brought  before  the 
commissioners  and  adjust  the  contracts  accord- 
ingly." 

We  shall  extract  the  judgments  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  public  prints  on  the  matter  before  us, 
and  then  give  our  own. 

The  Times,  after,  having  abused  Mr.  Cobbett 
in  a  style,  which  a  few  years  ago,  might  have 
been  searched  for  unsuccessfully  in  its  columns ; 
such  as  calling  him  "the  Butcher  of  Kensington," 
"  the  Man  of  the  Gridiron,"  &c.,  which  is  not 
severity,  but  sheer  abuse,  says,  "  that  the  subject 
of  debate  was  nothing  else  but  a  question  of  rob- 
bery. It  was  nothing  else,  but  to  decide  by  a 
shew  of  hands  in  a  Mr.  Beardsworth's  repository, 
at  Birmingham,  whether  the  national  creditor,  or 
all  other  creditors  on  large  contracts  should  be 
plundered  by  unlimited  issues  of  one  pound  bank 
notes,  or  by  equitable  adjustment."  After  eulo- 
gizing Mr.  Attwood's  talents  and  character,  it  op- 
poses both  their  schemes,  and  says,  (and  the 
words  are  remarkable,)  u  Things  have  now  ad- 
justed themselves  to  each  other;  the  distress  of  the 
transition  has  been  severe,  but  its  severity  is  a  suf- 
ficient reason  against  its  renewal  in  the  eternal  cy- 
cle which  Mr.  Attwood  and  his  partisans  would 
form. 

The  Morning  Herald  remark?, — "  We  need 
hardly  say  to  our  readers  that  -in  every  sentiment 
uttered  by  Mr.  Attwood,  upon  this  occasion  we 
most  cordially  acquiesce.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely 
•any  argument  adduced  by  him,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, which  we  have  not,  in  terms  not  so  wett 
expressed,  endeavoured  from  time  to  time  to  im- 
press upon  the  public.  Mr.  Attwood's  speech  we 
should  say,  ought  to  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  text-book  upon  the  subject.  If  other 
matters  of  far  less  importance  can  be  sold  for  a 
penny,  let  a  penny  edition  of  this  valuable  argu- 
ment .be  circulated  in  every  corner  of  the  king- 
dom from  the  throne  to  the  cottage." 

The  Morning  Chronicle  says, — "  That,  inde 
pendent  of  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
the  currency  is  not  a  legitimate  subject  of  agita- 
tion, and  that  a  shew  of  hands  is  little  calculated 
to  lead  us  out  of  our  present  labyrinth ;  and  that 
although  the  propositions  of  the  two  controver- 
sialists are  in  effect  similar,  Mr.  Cobbett,  if  his 
scheme  were  necessary  and  practicable,  propounds 
the  most  honest  expedient.  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, comment  on  the  two  plans;  if  either  be  ne- 
cessary or  practicable,  neither  is  likely  yet  to  be 
espoused  by  parliament  or  the  people." 

The  True  Sun  says,—"  We  hold  both  Mr.  Att- 
wood and  Mr.  Cobbett  to  be  wrong  in  their  re- 
spective conclusions.  They  are  both  right  in  as- 
scribing  to  Peel's  bill,  consequences  of  the  most 
destructive  kind — but  Mr.  Attwood  ens  very 
widely  in  recommending  the  restoration  of  the 
old  system  of  banking—end  Mr.  Cobbett  is  still 
more  deeply  in  error,  in  condemning  all  paper 
money,  merely  because  we  have  been  afflicted, 
with  a  great  deal  of  bad  paper  money.    That  un- 
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deniable  feet,  forms  an  admirable  reason,  why  the 
community  should  be  very  careful  as  to  the  kind 
of  paper  money,  which  is  permitted  to  circulate 
—but  no  reason  in  the  world,  why  good  paper 
money  should  be  rejected/*  * 

The  errors  of  our  banking  system,  and  of  the 
drenjating  medium,  are  at  length  beginning  to 
attract  public  attention.  It  is,  indeed,  high  time 
that  they  should,  for  both  are  founded  on  princi- 
ples which  are  most  injurious  to  the  public. 

To  men  of  sound  practical  knowledge  who 
hare  long  studied  the  subject,  it  has  been  evi- 
dent for  some  time  that  the  power  of  producing 
wealth,  and  the  means  of  representing  it  after  its 
production  were  not  in  harmony,  and  that  the 
time  was  near  when  some  decisive  change  must 
be  made  to  permit  both  to  proceed  without 
hmtt 

The  late  discussion  between  Messrs.  Attwood 
Janes,  and  Cobbett,  in  Birmingham,  together 
wfth  the  proceedings  in  the  United  States,  and 
m  this  country,  relative  to  the  National  Bank  in 
etch,  have  brought  the  subject,  at  this  eventful 
period,  prominently  before  the  population  of  both 
countries. 

We  have  given  the  opinions  of  the  leading 
journals  of  the  day  upon  these  subjects :  we  add 
our  own  opinion,  given  deliberately  in  an  official 
report  to  the  county  of  Lanark,  in  1820.  When 
these  different  views  of  this  most  interesting  sub- 
ject shall  be  compared,  it  will  be  discovered  that 
(be  evil  is  admitted  by  all  these  parties,  but  that 
(he  remedy  proposed  is  very  various.  We  deem 
Mr.  Cobbett  the  least  practicable,  Mr.  Attwood  the 
oexl  Mr.  Jones  the  more  practicable  of  the  three; 
butall  deficient  in  principle,  and  that  our  Equi- 
table Labour  Exchange  will  at  once  relieve  the 
population  from  its  most  pressing  wants,  and  open 
wide  the  door  to  every  improvement,  and  to  the 
speedy  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  society 
throughout  the  civilised  parts  of  the  world. 

Ibe  Equitable  Labour  Exchanges  are  founded 
on  the  principles  developed  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts which  will  be  now  better  understood  than 
when  a  part  of  them  were  given  in  a  former  num- 
ber of  the  u  Crisis.'' 

"  It  m  urgent  necessity  alone,  that  will  effect  the 
changes  which  our  present  situation  demands;  one 
of  which  respects  the  mode  of  distributing  the 
enormous  supply  of  new  wealth  and  capital  which 
has  been  lately  created  t  and  which  may  be  now  in- 
definitely increased.  To  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails on  this,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the 
science  of  political  economy,  may  be  attributed  the 
present  general  stagnation  of  commerce,  and  the 
consequent  distress  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  measures  which  your  reporter  thus 
ventnresto  propose,  to  let  prosperity  loose  on  the  coun- 
try t  (if  he  may  be  allowed  the  expression,)  is  a 
change  in  the  standard  of  value.  It  is  true,  that, 
in  the  civilised  parts  of  the  world,  gold  and  silver 
have  been  long  used  for  this  purpose;  but  these  me- 
tals have  been  a  mere  artificial  standard,  and  they 
hare  performed  the  office  very  imperfectly  and  in- 
conveniently. The  introduction  as  a  standard  of 
value,  altered  the  intrinsic  value  of  all  things  into 


artificial  values ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  nave 
materially  retarded  the  general  improvement  of  so- 
ciety. So  much  so,  indeed,  that,  in  this  sense,  it 
may  well  be  said,  "  Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 
It  is  fortunate  for  society,  that  these  metals  cannot 
longer  perform  the  task  which  ignorance  assigned 
to  them.  The  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  which  ex- 
traordinary scientific  improvements  had  been  the 
means  of  producing  in  this  country,  prior  to  1797, 
imposed  upon  the  legislature,  in  that  year,  an  over- 
whelming necessity  to  declare  virtually,  by  act  of 
parliament,  that  gold  ceased  to  be  the  British  stan- 
dard ofvalue.  Experience  then  proved  that  gold 
and  silver  could  no  longer  practically  represent  the 
increased  wealth  created  by  British  industry,  aided 
by  its  scientific  improvements.  A  temporary  expe- 
dient was  thought  of  and  adopted,  and  Bank  of 
England  paper  became  the  British  legal  standard  of 
value ; — a  convincing  proof  that  society  may  make 
any  artificial  substance,  whether  possessing  intrinsic 
worth  or  not,  a  legal  standard  of  value.  It  soon  ap- 
peared, however,  that  the  adoption  of  this  new  arti- 
ficial standard  was  attended  with  extreme  danger, 
because  it  placed  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of 
the  community  at  the  mercy  of  a  trading  company, 
which,  although  highly  respectable  in  that  capacity, 
was  itself,  in  a  great  degree,  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  mighty  machine,  which  it  wielded.  The  le- 
gislature, with  almost  one  voice,  demanded  that  this 
monopoly  of  the  standard  of  value  should  cease. 
But  it  was  wholly  unprepared  with  a  remedy.  The 
expedient  adopted,  was  to  make  preparations  for  an 
attempt  to  return  to  the  former  artificial  standard, 
which,  in  1797,  was  proved  by  experience  to  be  in- 
adequate to  th9  purpose,  when  that  wealth,  and 
the  means  of  adding  to  it,  had  been,  in  the  inte- 
rim, increased  to  an  incalculable  extent.  This  im- 
politic measure  involved  the  government  in  the 
most  formidable  difficulties,  and  plunged  the  coun- 
try into  poverty,  discontent,  and  danger. 

"  Seeing  the  distress  which  a  slight  progress  to- 
wards the  fulfilment  of  this  measure  has  already  oc- 
casioned, by  the  unparalleled  depression  of  agrioul- 
tare,  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the  conse- 
quent almost  total  annihilation  of  the  value  of  la- 
bour, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government  and  the 
legislature,  and  the  enlightened  and  reasonable  part 
of  societv,  will  pause  while  they  are  yet  only  on  the 
brink  of*  the  frightful  abyss,  into  which  they  are 
about  to  precipitate  the  prosperity  and  safety  of 
themselves  and  the  country. 

"  The  meeting;  may  now  justly  ask  of  the  Re- 
porter, what  remedy  he  has  to  offer,  and  what  stan- 
dard of  value  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  gold  and 
silver  ? 

"  Before  proceeding  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  he 
begs  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting  for 
occupying  so  much  of  its  time,  trusting  that  the 
intricacy,  difficulty,  and  importance  of  the  question, 
added  to  the  daily  increasing  poverty  and  distress 
of  the  working  classes,  (going  on  apparently  with- 
out limitation),  and  the  consequent  alarming  and 
dangerous  state  of  the  country,  will  be  accepted  as 
an  apology  for  him ;  and  more  especially  when  it  is 
considered,  that  he  is  not  advocating  any  private  in- 
terest, but  simply  statin?  a  case,  in  which  the  pros- 
perity and  well-being  of  all  ranks  in  the  community 
are  deeply  concerned. 

"  To  understand  the  subject  on  which  your  Re- 
porter iB  now  about  to  enter,  requires  much  pro- 
found study  of  the  whole  circle  of  political  economy. 
A  knowledge  of  some  of  its  parts,  with  ignorance  of 
the  remainder,  will  be  found  to  be  most  injurious  to 
the  practical  statesman ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
cause,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other,  that  the 
world  has  been  so  wretchedly  governed ;  for  the 
object  of  this  science  is  to  direct  how  the  whole  fa- 
culties of  men  may  be  the  most  advantageously  ap- 
plied, whereas  those  powers  have  been  combined, 
hitherto,  chiefly  to  retard  the  improvements  of  so- 
ciety. Your  Reporter,  then,  after  deeply  studying 
these  subjects,  practically  and  theoretically,  for  a 
period  exceeding  thirty  years,  and  during  Which, 
his  practice,  without  a  single  exception,  has  con-  j 
firmed  the  theory  which  practice  first  suggested,  ! 
nowVentures  to  state,  as  one  of  the  results  of  this 


study  and  experience,  that  the  natural  standard  of 
value  is,  in  principle,  human  labour,  or  the  combined 
manual  and  mental  powers  of  men  called  into  action  ; 
and  that  \t  would  be  highly  beneficial,  and  has  now 
become  absolutely  necessary,  to  reduce  this  princi- 
ple into  immediate  practice. 

"  It  will  be  said  by  those  who  have  taken  a  su- 
perficial or  mere  partial  view  of  the  question,  that 
human  labour  or  power  is  so  unequal  in  individu- 
als, that  its  average  amount  cannot  be  estimated. 
Already,  however,  the  average  physical  power  of 
men  as  well  as  of  horses  (equally  varied  in  the  in- 
dividuals) has  been  calculated  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, and  both  now  serve  to  measure  inanimate 
powers.  On  the  same  principle,  the  average  of 
human  labour  or  power  may  be  ascertained ;  and  as 
it  forms  the  essence  of  all  wealth,  its  value  in 
every  article  of  produce  may  be  also  ascertained, 
and  its  exchangeable  value  with  all  other  values 
fixed  accordingly  ;  the  whole  to  be  permanent  for  a 
given  period.  Human  labour  would  thus  acquire 
its  natural  or  intrinsic  value  which  would  increase 
as  science  advanced ;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
really  useful  object  of  science.  The  demand  for 
human  labour  would  be  no  longer  subject  to  ca- 
price, nor  would  the  support  of  human  life  be  made, 
as  at  present,  a  perpetually  varying  article  of  com- 
merce, and  the  working  classes  made  the  slaves  of 
an  artificial  system  of  wages,  more  cruel  in  its  ef- 
fects than  any  slavery  ever  practised  by  society, 
either  barbarous  or  civilized.  This  change  in  the 
standard  of  value  would  immediately  open  the  most 
advantageous  domestic  markets,  until  the  wants  of 
all  were  amply  supplied ;  nor  while  this  standard 
continued,  could  any  evil  arise  in  future  from  the 
want  of  markets.  It  would  secure  the  means  for 
the  most  unlimited  and  advantageous  intercourse 
and  exchange  with  other  nations,  without  compro- 
mising national  interests,  and  enable  all  govern- 
ments to  withdraw  every  existing  injurious  com- 
mercial restriction.  It  woula4  render  unnecessary 
and  entirely  useless  the  present  demoralizing  system 
of  bargaining  between  individuals,  and  no  practice 
perhaps  tends  more  than  this  to  deteriorate  and  de< 
grade  the  human  character.  It  would  speedily  re- 
move pauperism  and  ignorance  from  society,  by 
furnishing  time  and  means  for  the  adequate  instruc- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  who  might  be  rendered 
of  far  more  commercial  value  to  themselves  and  to 
society,  than  they  have  yet  been,  at  any  period  of 
the  world.  It  would  supply  the  means  of  gradu- 
ally improving  the  condition  of  all  ranks  to  an  ex- 
tent not  yet  to  be  estimated.  And  as  it  would  ma- 
terially improve  human  nature,  and  raise  all  in  the 
scale  of  well-being  and  happiness,  none  could  be 
injured  or  oppressed. 

"  These  are  some  of  the  important  advantages 
which  would  arise  (when  due  preparation  shall  be 
made  for  the  change)  from  introducing  the  natural 
standard  of  value,  and  abandoning  an  artificial  one, 
which  can  no  longer  serve  the  purpose. 

•*  It  now  remains  to  be  considered  how  this 
change  can  be  effected  without  creating  temporary 
confusion.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  se- 
veral legislative  measures  will  be  necessary.  The 
first,  as  an  intermediate  and  temporary  one,  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  increasing  pecuniary  distress  of  the 
working  classes,  will  be  to  relieve  the  country  from 
the  ruinous  effects  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  various  attempts  to  compel  a  return  to  cash 
payments ;  a  longer  perseverance  in  which  is  cal- 
culated to  derange  the  whole  of  the  existing  social 
system.  The  attempt  will  prove  as  vain,  as  to  try 
to  restore  a  full  grown  bird  to  the  shell  in  which  it 
was  hatched,  or  to  make  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
cover  a  giant;  for  the  improvements  of  society  have 
equally  outgrown  the  late  system  of  cash  payments. 
Should  the  attempt  be  persevered  in,  no  more  wealth 
will  be  created,  and  much  of  that  which  is  now 
considered  wealth  will  be  destroyed.  A  persever- 
ance in  such  a  course  will  compel  the  working 
classes  to  starve  or  emigrate,  while  the  present 
higher  orders  will  be  left  an  easy  prey  to  their  ene- 
mies and  to  poverty.  No  real  benefit  could  arise 
to  any  party  from  a  return  to  cash  payments,  if 
such  a  measure  were  practicable. 
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"  The  next  step  is,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
permit  the  labouring  unoccupied  poor  to  be  em- 
ployed to  raise  their  own  subsistence,  and  as  large 
a  surplus  for  the  infant,  the  aged,  and  the  incapa- 
citated poor,  as  their  labour  can  be  made  to  yield; 
the  labourer  to  receive  an  equitable  remuneration 
for  the  surplus  he  may  create. 

"  But  the  industry  of  the  poor,  thus  applied,  will 
tend  still  further  to  overstock  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  agricultural  and  manufactured  pro- 
duce, end,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  decrease  the 
nominal  or  monied  prices  of  both,  and  of  course  add 
to  the  public  distress. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  subject  that  has  induced 
your  Reporter  so  strongly  to  urge  those  who  take  a 
lead  in  the  affairs  of  this  populous  and  distressed 
county,  to  come  forward,  at  this  critical  juncture  to 
recommend  to  the  government,  and  to  petition  the 
legislature,  to  take  into  their  most  serious  conside- 
ration such  means  as  may  be  proposed,  to  remove 
the  existing  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

"  It  is  the  want  of  a  profitable  market  that  alone 
checks  the  successful  and  otherwise  beneficial  in- 
dustry of  the  working  classes.  The  markets  of  the 
world  are  created  solely  by  the  remuneration  al- 
lowed for  the  industry  of  the  working  classes,  and 
those  markets  are  more  or  less  extended  and  profit- 
able, in  proportion  as  these  classes  are  well  or  ill- 
remunerated  for  their  labour.  But  the  existing  ar- 
rangements of  society  will  not  permit  the  labourer 
to  be  remunerated  for  his  industry,  and  in  conse- 
quence all  markets  fail.  To  re-create  and  extend 
demand  in  proportion  as  the  late  scientific  improve- 
ments and  others  which  are  hourly  advancing  to  per- 
fection, extend  the  means  of  supply,  the  natural 
standard  of  value  is  required.  It  will  be  found 
equal  to  the  important  task  which  it  has  to  perform. 
It  will  at  once  remove  «he  obstruction  which  has 
paralyzed  the  industry  of  the  country ;  and  expe- 
rience will  prove,  that  this  effect  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  any  other  expedient. 

*  »  •  • 

"  It  now  remains  that  the  principle  should  be  ge- 
ner  dly  explained  by  which  an  advantageous  inter- 
change and  exchange  may  be  made  of  the  greatly 
increased  products  of  labour,  which  will  be  created 
by  the  spade  cultivation,  aided  by  the  improved  ar- 
rangements now  contemplated. 

"  These  incalculably  increased  products  will  ren- 
der gold,  the  old  artificial  standard  of  value,  far 
more  unfit  for  the  task  which  is  to  be  performed 
than  it  was  in  1797,  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  Bri- 
tish legal  standard  of  value,  or  than  it  is  now,  when 
wealth  has  so  much  increased. 

"  Your  Reporter  is  of  opinion,  that  the  natural 
standard  of  human  labour,  fixed  to  represent  its  na- 
tural worth,  or  power  of  creating  new  wealth,  will 
alone  be  found  adequate  to  the  purposes  required. 

"  To  a  mind  coming  first  to  this  subject,  innu- 
merable and  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties 
will  occur;  but  bv  the  steady  application  of  that 
fixed  and  persevering  attention,  which  is  alone  cal- 
culated successfully  to  contend  against  and  over- 
come difficulties,  every  obstacle  will  vanish,  and 
the  practice  will  prove  simple  and  easy. 

"  That  which  can  create  new  wealth,  is  of  course  worth 
the  wealth  which  it  creates.  Human  labour,  when- 
ever common  justice  shall  be  done  to  human  beings, 
can  now  bs  applied  to  produce,  advantageously 
for  all  ranks  in  society,  many  times  the  amount  of 
wealth  that  is  necessary  to  support  the  individual 
in  considerable  comfort.  Of  this  new  wealth  so 
created,  the  labourer  who  produces  it  is  justly  en- 
titled to  his  lair  proportion ;  and  the  best  interests 
of  every  community  require  that  the  producer 
should  have  a  fair  and  fixed  proportion  of  all  the 
wealth  which  he  creates.  This  can  be  assigned  to 
Lim  on  no  other  principle,  than  by  forming  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  natural  standard  of  value  shall 
become  the  practical  standard  of  value.  To  make 
labour  the  standard  of  value,  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
certain the  amount  of  it  in  all  articles  to  be  bought 
an  I  sold.  This  is,  in  fact,  already  accomplished, 
and  is  denoted,  by  what  in  commerce  is  technically 
termed,  "  the  prime  cost,"  or  the  net  value  of  the 
■vhole  labour  contained  in  any  article  of  value, — the 


material  Contained  in,  or  consumed  by,  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article,  forming  a  part  of  the  whole 
labour. 

"  The  great  object  of  society  is,  to  obtain  wealth, 
and  to  enjoy  it.  * 

"  THe  genuine  principle,  of  baiter  wa*,  -to  ex- 
change the  suppose  prime  cost  of,  or  value  of  la- 
bour, in  one  article,  against  the  prime  cost  of,  or 
•amount  of  labour  contained  in  any  other  article. 
This  is  the  only  equitable  principle  of  exchange ; 
but,  as  inventions  increased,  and  human  desires 
multiplied,  it  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  in  prac- 
tice. Barter  was  succeeded  by  commerce,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is,  to  produce  or  procure  every  ar- 
ticle at  the  lowest,  and  to  obtain  for  it  in  exchange, 
the  highest  amount  of  labour.  To  effect  this,  an 
artificial  standard  of  value  was  necessary ;  and  me- 
tals were,  by  common  consent  among  nations,  per- 
mitted to  perform  the  office.  This  principle,  in  the 
progress  of  its  operation,  has  been  productive  of 
important  advantages,  and  of  very  great  evils;  but, 
like  barter,  it  has  been  suited  to  a  certain  stage  of 
society.  It  has  stimulated  invention  ;  it  has  given 
industry  and  talent  to  the  human  character;  and 
secured:  the  future  exertion  of  those  energies  which 
etherwise  might  have  remained  dormant  and  un- 
known. But  it  has  made  man  ignorantly,  individu- 
ally selfish ;  placed  him  in  opposition  to  his  fel- 
Ioats  ;  engendered  fraud  and  deceit;  blindly  urged 
him  forward  to  create,  but  deprived  him  of  the  wis- 
dom to  enjoy.  In  striving  to  take  advantage  of  others, 
he  has  overreached  himself.  The  strong  hand  of  neces- 
sity will  now  force  him  into  the  path  which  conducts 
to  that  wisdom  iri  which  he  has  been  so  long  defi- 
cient. He  will  discover  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  uniting  in  practice  the  best  parts  of  the 
principles  of  barter  and  commerce,  and  dismissing 
those  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  inconve- 
nient and  injurious.  This  substantial  improvement 
in  the  progress  of  society,  may  be  easily  effected  by 
exchanging  all  articles  with  each  other  at  their  prime 
cost,  or  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  labour  in 
each,  which  can  be  equitably  ascertained,  and  by 
permitting  the  exchange  to  be  made  through  a  con- 
venient medium,  to  represent  this  value,  and  which 
will  thus  represent  a  real  and  unchanging  value,  and 
be  issued  only  as  substantial  wealth  increases.  The 
profit  of  production  will  arise  in  all  cases,  from  the 
value  of  the  labour  contained  in  the  article  pro- 
duced, and  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  society  that 
profit  should  be  most  ample.  Its  exact  amount 
will  depend  upon  what,  by  strict  examination,  shall 
be  proved  to  be  the  present  real  value  of  a  day  s 
labour ;  calculated  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
wealth,  in  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  which 
an  average  labourer  may,  by  temperate  exertions,  be 
now  made  to  produce.  It  would  require  an  accu- 
rate and  extended  consideration  of  the  existing  state 
of  society  to  determine  the  exact  value,  of  the  unit 
or  day's  labour  which  society  ought  now  to  fix  as  a 
standard  of  value : — but  a  more  slight  and  general 
view  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  this 
unit  need  not  represent  a  less  value  than  the  wealth 
contained  in  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
which  may  now  be  purchased  with  five  shillings. 
The  land-holder,  and  capitalist,  would  be  benefitted 
by  this  arrangement  in  the  same  degree  with  the 
labourer,  because  labour  is  the  foundation  of  all 
values,  and  it  is  only  from  labour  liberally  remuner- 
ated, that  high  profits  can  be  paid  for  agricultural 
and  manufactured  products.  Depressed  as  the  va- 
lue of  labour  now  is,  there  is  no  proposition  in  Eu- 
clid more  true,  than  that  society  would  be  immedi- 
ately benefitted,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  to  an 
incalculable  extent,  by  maknig  labour  the  standard 
of  value.  By  this  expedient,  all  the  markets  in  the 
world,  which  are  now  virtually  closed  against  offer- 
ing a  profit  to  the  producers  of  wealth,  would  be 
opened  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  and  in  each  indivi- 
dual exchange,  all  the  parties  interested  would  be 
sure  to  receive  ample  remuneration  for  their  labour. 
*  *  *  * 

"  A  paper  representative  of  the  value  of  labour, 
manufactured  on  the  principle  of  the  new  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  will  serve  for  every  purpose  of 
domestic  commerce  or  exchanges,  and  will  be  issued 
only  for  intrinsic  value  received  and  in  store." 


SOCIAL  FESTIVAL. 

FROM   THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE  CF  TUESDAY  . 
LAST. 

"  Social  Festivals. — The  seventh  of  these  fes- 
tivals, which  are  held  at  the  commencement  of 
every  month,  at  the  Institution  of  the  Intelligent 
of  the  Working  Classes,  at  the  late  Horse  Bazaar, 
King's  Cross,  went  off  last  evening,  as  agreeably 
as  they  have  done  on  former  occasions.  IJje  en- 
tertainments consisted  of  a  Concert,  performed  by 
several  eminent  vocal  and  instrumental  performerr, 
assisted  by  many  amateurs,  and  which  appeared 
to  give  much  satisfaction.  After  which  an  elo- 
quent lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Owen,  the 
Founder  and  Governor  of  the  Association :  which 
was  succeeded  by  dancing  in  the  spacious  ball- 
rooms, which  was  kept  up  with  spirit  and  vivacity, 
until  a  late  hour.  There  appeared  to  be  upwards 
of  five  hundred  persons  present ;  and,  if  we  might 
judge  from  appearances,  they  were  all  much  gra- 
tified by  the  amusements  provided  for  tbem." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC: 


EQUITABLE  LABOR  EXCHANGE. 


INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 

CLASSES,  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD, 

KING'S  CROSS. 

THE  Stores  of  the  Exchange  were  opened  for 
the  receipt  of  Goods  intended  for  Exchange, 
on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  September,  from  Ten  till 
Four,  and  since  and  until  the  17th  they  will  be  open 
from  Ten  till  Eight  o'Clock,  for  the  same  purpose. 

AGRICULTURALISTS,  Gardeners,  Manu- 
facturers, Provision  Merchants,  Factors, 
Warehousemen,  Wholesale  and  Itetail  Dealers  or. 
all  descriptions,  Mechanics,  and  all  others,  who 
may  be  inclined  to  dispose  of  their  various  artistes 
of  trade  and  merchandise,  in  the  only  equitable 
manner  in  which  men  can  mutually  dispose  of  their 
property  to  each  other,  viz.,  its  value  in  labour 
for  equal  value  in  labour,  without  the  intervention  of 
money,  are  requested  to  transmit  their  names  and 
address,  with  a  description  of  the  kind,  or  kinds  of 
property,  which  they  desire  so  to  exchange,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Samuel  Arsnu, 
of  whom,  on  personal  application  at  the  Institution. 
every  information  relative  to  the  Equitable  La- 
bour Exchange,  may  be  obtained. 


TO  BE  LET,  the  use  of  the  Chapel,  in  Chapel 
Court,  High  Street,  Borough,  for  lecturing,  on 
Sunday  Evenings,  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  &o. 
from  the  present  time  to  the  «5th  March,  1833.  It 
may  be  also  had  for  similar  purposes  during  the 
Same  period,  on  the  following  days,  Monday ar, 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays, 
for  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Thomas  Crow- 
ley, No.  1,  Kingsland  Green,  or  Mr.  John  Woxr, 
173,  Tooley-st.  Borough. 


Printed  for,  and  Published  by,  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  bv 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution. 
Gray's  Inn-road,  King  s  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Strange,  Paternoster-row;  Bsrgsk, 
Holywell-street:  and  Purkiss,  W ardour-street  \ 
may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen. 

William  Dint,  Printer, 
Institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
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SILVER  SHOVEL,  TONGS,  AND  POKER. 
"  Wb  are  told,  says  one  of  the  provincial  Journals, 
that  the  shovel,  tongs,  and  poker,  in  the  service  of 
G.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.P.,  were  of  solid  silver ! 
And  what  of  that?  says  the  journalist,,  kindling 
into  animation  at  the  eclipsing  fact  which  he  had 
in  reserve,  at  Dunham  Massey,  in  Cheshire,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  the  very  common- 
eat  utensils  in  the  house  are  silver ;  and  the  pleni- 
tude o/  the  precious  metal,  arose  from  a  bequest 
in  the  will  of  one  of  his  Lordships  ancestors,  that 
some  two  thousand,  or  three  thousand  pounds,  per 
annum,  should  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the 
purchase  of  articles  of  silver  plate!" 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  silver  is  one  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  general  opinion  is  always 
to  be  approached  with  respect,  but  never  to  be 
impliedly  received,  and  ever  to  be  impartially  in- 
vestigated.   The  opinion  has  doubtless  had  its 

origin,  in  silver  being  part  of  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm.  But  the  reason  why  gold  and  silver 
were  selected  as  metals  of  which  to  make  money, 
evidently  was,  their  scarcity;  since  the  more  com- 
mon the  material  of  which  money  was  made, 
the  less  its  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  igno- 
rant, which  was  net  desirable.  But  so  far  from 
following  that  an  article  is  precious  because  it  is 
naturally  scarce,  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  It  stands 
to  sense,  that  the  more  really  valuable  a  thing  is, 
the  more  common  we  should  expect  it;  and  that 
things  should  become  more  scarce,  as  they  are 
of  less  worth;  or  else  nature  must  have  made 
a  mistake.  What  so  valuable,  and  yet  so  com- 
mon as  light — the  principal  ingredient  in  the  fe- 
licity of  intelligent  beings?  What  so  common  as 
air9— -our  vital  food  ?  What  so  common,  and  yet 
what  more  valuable,  than  water  ?  What  metal 
so  common,  and  yet  what  metal  so  valuable  as 
i  boh  ?  Without  it  we  could  not  get  at  the  other 
metals;  cultivate  the  earth;  hew  stones  out  of 
the  quarry ;  fell  trees  in  the  forest;  buiM  the  ships ; 
be  guided  by  the  needle  in  the  mariner's  com- 
pass ;  erect  our  houses ;  or  weave  our  cloth  ?  Like 
the  atmosphere  around  us,  iron  acts  upon,  and 
enters  into,  every  thing.  Every  article  is  precious 
only  in  proportion  as  it  is  serviceable.  Hence 
lime-stones,  are  more  valuable  than  rubies ;  flag- 
stones, than  sapphires;  granite,  than  amethysts; 
n land-stones,  man  emeralds ;  and  marble,  than 
Kmds.     We  are  not  now  speaking  of  the 


splendour  and  beauty  of  these  stones,  to  which 
we  are  as  alive  as  any  person  can  be,  but  to  their 
worth.  The  artificial  value  and  estimation  of 
comparatively  useless  men  and  things,  has  now 
spun  itself  out  so  far  as  to  be  nearly  broken;  and 
the  real  value  of  men  and  things,  which  must  be 
regulated  by  their  utility  alone,  is  now  about  to 
commence.  Respect,  esteem,  honour,  and  wealth, 
must  now  change  sides.  They  must  leave  the 
useless,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  useful. 


THE    KILLED    AND  WOUNDED   AT  A 
TITHE  VALUATION  IN  IRELAND. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  the  support  of  a 

religion  of  "  peace  and  good  will,"  war  should  be 

created ;  and,  that  religion,  which  is  to  save  men's 

souls,  should  originate  contests  m  which  their 

bodies  are  destroyed.    There  must  be  something 

radically  wrong  somewhere  in  such  a  system. 

u  In  the  parish  of  WaHstoun,  near  Donemile, 
county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  conflict  has  recently 
occurred  between  the  peasantry,  who  amounted  to 
1500  persons,  and  the  military,  aided  by  the  po- 
lice, and  directed  by  the  magistrates.  The  imme- 
mediate  occasion  of  this  conflict,  was  the  valuation 
of  property  for  tithe,  by  the  proctors,  on  behalf  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.Gaunn.  Eight  peasants  were  killed, 
ten  or  twelve  badly  woundea,  eighteen  or  twenty 
made  prisoners,  and  the  whole  county  of  Cork 
thrown  into  confusion." 

Surely  this  part  of  the  old  system  of  society 

cannot  last  much  longer ! 


THE  MISNAMED  "GLORIOUS  UNCER- 
TAINTY OF  THE  LAW." 

We  cannot  call  this  uncertainty  glorious.  The 
thoughtless  and  the  interested  may  designate  it  by 
that  appellation.  It  may  sound  well  as  a  standing 
toast  at  barrislers'dinneis  *r  it  may  excite  a  laugh  in 
the  pages  of  a  novel;  but  to  us,  it  is  a  serious, 
painful,  absurd,  and  intolerable  thing.  Law, 
above  all  things,  ought  to  be  certain,  or  who  is  to 
shape  his  course  by  it  T  If  it  is  not  certain  it  is 
not  law,  but  something  else,  which  has  assumed 
its  name.  Take  the  following  as  a  specimen, 
amongst  thousand  of  others  which  might  be  given 
of  the  uncertainty  of  that,  which  for  the  misinfor- 
mation of  mankind  is  called  law. 

"  Charles  Gardyney  of  Middleton,  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  had  a  long  law  suit,  with  the  tacksman 
of  the  tolls,  and  the  road  trustees,  as  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  vehicle  in  which  he  rode  was  a 
taxed  cart  or  chaise,  a  point,. the  decision  oa  which, 


affected  the  toll.  After  it  had  been  tried  in  the- 
lower  courts,  it  reached  the  supreme.  When  that 
tribunal  pronounced  judgment,  he  had  the  different 
decisions  painted  on  the  vehicle. 

A  taxed  cart  by  act  of  parliament. 

A  taxed  cart  by  decision  of  the  sheriff  of  Forfar- 
shire. 

A  taxed  cart  by  decision  of  the  court  of  session. 

A  chaise  by  a  second  decision  of  the  same  court.. 

A  chaise  by  a  decision  of  eight  judges. 

A  taxed  cart  by  a  decision  of  six  judges  not  less 
wise  than  the  former." — Morning  Chronicle  of  Mon- 
day last. 

'  We  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  uncertainty 
of  law.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  absurdity 
reaching  a  higher  climacteric,  than  that  to  which- 
it  has  already  attained  in  law.  Acts  necessary  to- 
amend  other  acts;  one  law  necessary  to  explain 
another ;  and  even  the  explanations  need  explain- 
ing 1  And  yet  the  legislature  are  making  more 
laws!  Making  uncertainty  more  uncertain ;  dying 
darkness  black  ;  and  confounding  confusion !  So- 
ciety will  be  completely  entangled  in  the  web  of 
its  own  weaving ;.  and  that  web  must  either  be 
quietly  unthreaded,  or  violently  torn  te  tatters,  and 
its  shreds  cast  to  the  wind.  We  are  labouring  to 
prevent  this  latter  catastrophe,  and  to  secure  the 
former  transition. 

Mr.  ROTHSCHILD'S  MONEY  TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 

"This  celebrated  capitalist  recently  stated  before' 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
buys  bills  drawn  on  foreign  houses  to  the  amount 
of  80/.  or  lOOjOOO/.  per  week,  and  that  he  re- 
ceived in  two  months  of  the  year  1824,  bills  to 
the  amount  of  1,500,000/.'*  Money  is  the  re- 
presentative of  wealth ;  bills  are  the  representatives 
of  money,,  that  is  the  representative  of  the  repre- 
sentative. Mr.  Rothschild,is  a  bill  broker.  Bill 
brokers  are  originated  in,  supported  by,  and  must 
perish  with,  the  money  system.  They  product  no~ 
thing,  and  though  it  should  be  said  that  they  are 
necessary  in  the-  money  system,  we  would  ask  is 
the  money  system  itself  necessary?'  We  say  no. 
That  only  is  necessary,  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  Weare  confident  that  money  may  be  done 
without ;  much  better  without  than  with.  The 
workings  of  our  Equitable  Labor  Exchange  will 
prove  this;  and  in  their  success  will  be  the  utter 
annihilation  of  the  system  of  bill  broking,  and  in 
their  light  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  laborer  who  rears, 
a  single  blade  of  grass,  or  grows  a  single  ear  of 
corn,  or  produces  a  single  thread  of  flax  is  of  much 
more  real  utility  to  society,  than  money  exchange 
ers  of  all  descriptions. 
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THE  CRISIS. 


A  RATIONAL  CATECHISM, 
&c,  &c,  &c. 
What    general,  philosophical,  metaphysical,  and  re- 
ligious, tenets  or  opinions,  do  you  avow;  and  what 
principles  do  you  adopt  as  rules  of  conduct  or  action? 

I  avow  no  tenets  or  doctrines  but  those  which  I 
consider  to  be  consonant  to  reason ;  and  I  am  anxious 
to  follow  only  those  rules  of  conductor  action  which 
my  reasoning  faculty  dictates.  * 

Do  you  then  contend  that  this  faculty  of  your  mind 
is  always  correct  in  its  deductions,  and  that  it  invari- 
ably directs  you  to  right  action  ? 

No :  I  may  reason  justly,  but  I  may  not  always 
deduce  my  inferences  from  correct  data.  I  can  only 
reason  from  what  I  know,  and  I  may  not  possess  all 
the  knowledge  requisite  to  enable  me  to  distinguish 
truth  from  error  in  all  cases,  or  to  discover  a  correct 
rule  of  action  in  every  position  in  which  I  may 
happen  to  be  placed. 

You,  however,  hold  the  faculty  of  reason,  in  very 
high  estimation  ? 

I  do,  for  I  know  of  no  other  test  by  which  I  can 
estimate  the  value  of  any  thing,  or  by  which  I  can 
infer  consequences,  or  regulate  actions.  We  axe  all 
more  or  less  the  subjects  of  instinctive  feelings  and 
habits,  which  often  exert  a  great  influence  over  the 
reasoning  power ;  but,  separating  these  as  much  as 
I  am  able,  I  acknowledge  that  only  to  be  true, 
right,  and  good,  which  my  own  reason  tells  me  is 
irue,  right,  and  good.  I  maintain  that  nature  has 
endowed  man  with  the  reasoning  faculty  as  his  sole 
guide  to  happiness  ;  and  that,  consequently,  he 
should  make  a  practical  use  of  it  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment upon  every  subject  that  comes  before  his 
'mind. 

Do  you  then  believe  that  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man, 
when  properly  applied  and  exercised,  is  an  infallible 
guide  to  truth? 

Yes :  to  all  those  truths  which  it  concerns  man  to 
know.  It  is  not  adequate,  at  present,  (whatever  it 
may  be  at  some  future  period)  to  discover  every 
truth  in  the  universe ;  but  there  is  now  a  sufficient 
accumulation  of  facts  in  the  world,  from  the  infe- 
rences of  which  it  is  very  capable  of  discovering 
error,  and  of  distinguishing  true  principles  from 
erroneous  notions.  1  maintain  that  human  reason 
is  the  sole  arbiter  of  all  that  is  to  be  received  as 
truth,  or  rejected  as  error  by  the  human  mind. 

What  particular  test  do  you  apply  to  principles  ? 
Consistency;  just  reasoning  from  true  principles 
derived  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  facts,  involves 
no  inconsistent  conclusions ;  no  one  truth  in  the 
universe  is  opposed  to,  or  presents  any  incongruity 
wh»n  compared  with  any  other  truth. 

What  is  your  definition  of  true  knowledge? 
A  correct  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  facts ; 
and  with  their  demonstrable  or  most  probable  causes 
and  consequences.  As  the  present  age  possesses 
an  accumulation  of  facts,  derived  from  the  recorded 
experience  of  mankind  in  past  ages,  and  from  their 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  science,  it  must 
necessarily  have  more  data  of  true  knowledge,  than 
any  that  have  preceded  it,  and  must  therefore  pos- 
sess greater  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of  the 
means  of  increased  happiness,  the  real  happiness 
of  m.inkiud  being  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge,  and  to  their  wisdom  in  applying  this 
knowledge  to  its  right  and  proper  uses. 

You  infer,  then,  that  mankind  have  progressively 
advanced  in  knowledge  in  every  successive  age  ? 

Ye  ,  both  in  intellectual  and  in  scientific  or  phy- 
sical knowledge, — the  limit  of  which  future  pro- 
gression is  indefinable.  The  beneficial  operation  of 
this  law  of  n  lture  is  immediately  evident.  Opening 
to  mankind  in  every  age  fresh  prospects  of  improve- 
ment, and  of  increased  en  oyment, — allaying  thair 
fears  of  ill,  and  raising  their  hopes  of  good,  it  pro- 
vides for  them  the  necessary  stimulus  to  that  bene- 
fi  ial  exertion  of  their  mental  and  bodily  powers, 
without  which  inducements  and  incentives  they 
would  btco-ne  totally  inactive,  and  existence  would 
inevitub  y  fall  into  a  state  of  languid  and  irksome 
monotony.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  although 
man  s  thirst  for  knowledge  is  insatiable,  the  streams 
from  which  it  is  to  be  quenched  ore  inexhaustible. 


If  then  a  superior  degree  of  knowledge  consists  in 
an  acquaintance  with  accumulated  facts,  which  facts 
are  but  slowly  and  progressively  developed  to  mankind, 
and  if  this  knowledge  be  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  superior  happiness,  am  1  to  infer  that  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race  has  been  of  an  inferior  or  partial 
kind  ? 

To  a  certain  extent,  I  think  we  must  denominate 
that  happiness  inferior  and  fictitious  which  is  derived 
from  ignorance  or  error ;  and  believe  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  mingled  with  much  bitterness.  But 
happiness  is  a  relative  perception  of  the  mind,  each 
individual  defining  it  according  to  his  own  com- 
prehension. We  must  admit,  nevertheless,  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  happiness  among  the  human 
race  has  always  been  far  greater  than  the  aggregate 
amount  of  misery — otherwise  we  impugn  the  bene- 
ficence of  nature.  If  we  look  into  the  history  of 
mankind  in  all  ages  we  shall  find  that  their  capabi- 
lities for  the  en  oyment  of  happiness  have  always 
been  in  proportion  to  their  intellectual  advancement. 
To  illustrate  this, — the  rude,  uncultivated  savage 
possesses  none  of  the  advantages  and  comforts  of 
civilized  life— *he  would  not  be  able  to  appreciate 
their  value  were  he  placed  amidst  them — but  as  far 
as  his  limited  wants  and  desires  are  satisfied  he  is 
happy  and  contented.  The  unlettered  clown  of  our 
own  country  derives  no  enjoyment  from  those  ele- 
gancies ana  luxuries  of  life  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  happiness  of  the  higher  orders  of  society,  but 
he  pines  not  after  those  things  the  value  of  which  is 
unknown  to  him,  and  in  proportion  as  his  bodily 
necessities  are  supplied,  and  his  simple  comforts 
afforded  him,  he  too  is  happy  and  contented. 

Admitting  that  there  has  always  been  a  preponde- 
rance of  individual  happiness  over  individual  misery, 
how  do  uuu  reconcile  the  beneficence  of  nature  with  the 
existence  of  any  of  the  evils  which  ajfiict  mankind? 

By  attributing  all  positive  suffering  or  real  evil 
among  mankind  to  the  results  of  ignorance.  All 
evil  is  artificial  and  not  natural,  and  is,  therefore, 
removable  by  knowledge.  Reason  will  not  allow 
evil  and  misery  to  be  inseparable  from  man's  con- 
dition on  earth,  much  less  admit  him  to  be  liable  to 
the  eternal  infliction  of  them  after  death.  Such 
assumptions  do  violence  to  human  nature; — they 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  tendencies  to 
happiness  which  we  witness  in  all  sentient  beings, 
to  any  consistent  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
totall  y  unworthy  to  be  made  a  part  of  that  magnificent 
scheme  of  the  visible  universe,  even  so  fstr  as  that 
magnificence  is  disclosed  to  the  limited  perceptions 
of  man. 

But  are  there  no  natural  evils  to  which  man  must 
ever  be  liable,  and  even,  doomed?  Do  you  not  con- 
sider disease  and  death — vice  and  misery  real  and 
natural  evils? 

I  will  not  concede  that  anything  that  is  perfectly 
natural  is  an  evil.  All  natures  laws  must  be  good 
and  perfect,  or  we  at  once  imply  her  malevolence 
or  imperfection.  Death,  we  must  consider  as  the 
effects  of  a  natural  law  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
alter,  ltraust,  therefore,  not  be  considered  an  evil, 
but  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  great  system  of  nature, 
and  conducive  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  man. 
Disease,  (if  we  except  accideutal  injuries  to  the 
bodily  frame,  and  the  decay  of  age)  results  from  the 
unnatural  diet,  and  modes  or  habits  of  life  which 
men  have  adopted  through  ignorance  ;  and  it  will, 
therefore,  be  gradually  extirpated  from  among  man- 
kind as  they  increase  in  knowledge  and  wisdom. — 
Vice  and  misery  are  artificial  evils  the  causes  of 
which  may  be  accurately  traced,  and  the  means  to 
remove  them  as  accurately  defined.  Man,  however, 
must  constantly  be  liable  to  a  certain  portion  of 
natural  ill— otherwise  he  could  not  be  susceptible 
of  the  enjoyment  of  positive  good.  For  instance, 
without  fear  there  would  be  no  hope — without  the 
contradistinction  of  vice  and  misery,  there  could  be 
no  idea  of  virtue  and  happinness,  &.c.  &c.  But  all 
these  liabilities  to  Buffering  will  be  sufficiently  ope- 
rative for  the  good  of  mankind  when  knowledge 
shall  have  made  them  mere  possible  contingencies. 
When  men  shall  become  rational,  vice  and  folly  will 
have  no  power  to  delude  them.  N. 

To  be  continued. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  are  indebted  to  several  friends  for  their  va- 
luable Communications  this  week.     These  shall 
have  our  earliest  attention. 


THE  CRISIS. 


Institutiom  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 
LONDON,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15. 

Messrs.  COBBETT  and  ATTWOOD. 

The  Birmingham  Discussion  on  the  Question, 
u  Whether  it  is  better  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  to  attempt  to  relieve  the 
existing  distress  by  an  action  on  the  currency, 
or  by  equitable  adjustment  if  the  taxes,  rents, 
debts,  contracts,  and  obligations,  which  now 
strangle  the  industry  of  the  people.* 

Last  week  we  gave  decisions  from  the  leading 
journals  of  the  day,  on  the  conflicting  propositions 
of  these  two  eminent  men,  on  what,  without  any 
common  place  exaggeration,  at  the  present  crisis, 
we  pronounce,  the  great  question  of  the  currency. 
Correspondent  with  our  promise  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  analyze  the  Birmingham  discussion  ; 
and,  if  we  have  not  made  a  great  mistake,  the 
result  of  that  analysis  will  press  with  resistless  ur- 
gency upon  all  unprejudiced  and  enlightened  per- 
sons this  orthodox  truth,  —  that  out  of  Equitable 
Labour  Exchange  Banks,  by  which  ve  can  do 
without  gold  or  paper  money,  there  is  no  com- 
mercial, no  social,  salvation. 

We  will  ca,t  our  thoughts  in  the  following  me- 
thod, and  enlarge  on — 

i. —  The  Intuit  on  which  the  Disputants 
agree. 

II. — Those  on  which  they  differ. 

III. — 'Those  in  which  we  differ  from  them 
both  ;  for  we  agree  with  neither. 

I. — The  points  on  which  these  antagonists 
coalesce : — and 

I  irst,  They  agree  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  pre- 
sent Circulating  Medium  to  the  necessities  of  so- 
ciety. Both  are  sure  there  is  not  money  enough  ; 
that  the  base  is  too  narrow  for  the  superstructure. 
Mr.  Cobbett  is  for  contracting  the  superstructure 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  base ;  whereas  Mr.  Att- 
wood  is  for  enlarging  the  base  to  the  size  of  the  su- 
perstructure. Mr.  Attwood  is  for  making  mote 
money ;  Mr.  Cobbett  for  making  less  debt. 

Secondly,  They  agree  in  attributing  tho  inad- 
equacy, to  government  tampering  with  the  cur- 
rency. They  unite,  consequently,  in  unmeasured 
censure  on  Mr.,  now  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill. 

Thirdly,  They  both  think  that  money  is  the 
most  valuable  thing  in  the  world.  Mr.  Attwood 
thinks  it  so  valuable,  that  he  wishes  it  to  be  re- 
presented by  bank  notes.  Now  real  wealth  alone 
deserves  to  be  represented;  for  as  money  is  only 
the  representative  of  wealth,  and  not  (as  U.e 
Morning  lierald  lately  proclaimed)  wealth  itself, 
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bank  notes  are  merely  the  representative  of  the 
representative  of  wealth ;  and  bankers*  bills,  which 
may  be  paid  in  bank  notes,  are  the  representatives 
of  the  re  resentative  of  the  representative.  Mr. 
Cobbett  has  such  an  idea  of  the  value  of  money, 
that  he  would  regulate  every  other  production  of 
nature  and  art  by  its  worth;  forgetting,  that  the 
value  of  money  is  merely  representative  value; 
and  that  so  far  from  adjusting  real  wealth  to  the 
value  of  money,  the  value  of  money  should  be 
regulated  by  real  wealth.  There  is  no  standard 
by  which  to  estimate  the  worth  of  real  wealth. 
By  what  standard  can  we  know  the  value  of  food  ? 
(V  of  clothing?  Or  of  medicine  ?  Or  of  iron  ? 
Or  of  land?  Or  of  timber?  Wi  hout  them  ex- 
istence would  be  impossible,  or  intolerable  Tlie.se 
are  invaluable.  But  when  we  come  to  the  value 
of  money,  the  matter  is  very  different.  The  va- 
lue of  a  representative  consists  in  itsfd  lity  only ; 
a  matter  easily  to  be  decided  upon ;  and,  in  this 
case,  to  be  decided  against  money.  Does  real 
wealth  now  create  money,  or  does  money  create 
real  wealth  ?,  Does  the  constituency  create  the 
representative,  or  the  representative  the  constitu- 
ency ?  In  the  present  unnatural  state  of  things 
it  is  the  representative  which  creates  the  constitu- 
ency ;  and  the  consequences  to  society  are  the 
some  as  if  the  horse  controuled  its  rider,  and  not 
the  rider  the  horse.  Why  ^s  it  that  people  are  now 
crying  out  every  where  not  for  goods  but  money  ? 
not  for  something  to  represent,  but  for  a  represen- 
tative ?  The  reason  is,  that  society  is  turned  up- 
side down ;  and  the  money  system  is  on  its  last 
legs.  Both  Mr.  Cobbett  and  Mr.  Attwood  think 
goid  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world.  ( »reat 
men  as  they  are,  they  proceed  on  this  childish 
notion,  and  confound  the  natural  value  of  real 
wealth,  with  the  artificial  value  of  its  representa- 
tire. 

•  Fourthly,  Tbey  both  coincide  in  looking  and 
appealing  to  government,  for  a  redress  of  this 
national  grievance — the  currency.  We  might 
suppose  that  after  having  attributed  the  present 
perplexities  of  the  nation  to  government  meddling 
witn  its  money,  they  would  not  look  again  to  that 
quarter.  But  they  seem  to  know  of  no  other. 
Mr.  Cobbett  requires  an  act  of  parliament  for 
an  «'  Equitable  Adjustment,"  and  Mr.  Attwood  an 
act  of  parliament  authorising  the  issue  of  bank- 
notes. 

II. — Let  us  look  at  the  points  on  which  they 
differ— ondfint  they  disagree  on  the  value  of  pa- 
per money.  Mr.Cobbett  brands  it  with  the  name 
of  filthy  rags,  and  says  it  is  significant  of  poverty. 
Mr.  Attwood  thinks,  very  naturally  for  a  banker, 
that  there  is  nothing  like  paper  money;  tells  the 
people  of  Birmingham,  that  "  he  could  fill  their 
poctets  with  money  ;*'  and,  strange  to  say,  talks 
of  restoring  to  the  country  the  prosperity  of  the 
memorable  year  1825,  when  bubble  after  bubble 
burst  on  the  great  ocean  of  speculation,  and  the 
nation  was  panic  struck. 

Secondly,  They  differ  as  to  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney in  a  nation  affecting  its  prosperity.  Mr.  Att- 
wood says,  that  perplexity  arises  from  a  scarcity  of 
raooev,  and  he  naturally  wishes  to  make  more : 
Mr.  Cobbett  says,  that  the  quantity  of  money  is 
no  matter ;  but  that  the  controul  and  taxation  of 
government  are  the  bane. 

Thirdly,  They  differ  respecting  the  consequence 
of  issuing  paper  money :  Mr.  Cobbett  says,  paper 
money  would  lesson  the  value  of  all  property  which 
hat  been  paid  for,  and  raise  the.  value  of  all  which 
m  to  be  purchased.  Mr.  Attwot  d  says  on  the  con- 
trary that  paper  money  would  introduce  content- 
ment and  prosperity,  and  "  bind  up  the  bursting 
heart  of  this  once  great  nation." 


Having  thus  stated  the  points  of  similarity,  and 

the  points  of  difference  between  these  disputants 

we  shall  now  shew — 

III. — The  items  of  difference  between  us  and 
them  both,  for  we  agree  with  neither. 

And  first,  In  our  Equitable  Labour  Exchange 
Banks,  where  we  have  the  real  wealth  first,  and 
then  issue  the  notes  afterwards;  the  state  of 
things  is  healthy  and  natural;  the  wealth  controu's 
its  representative,  and  not  the  representative  the 
wealth.  The  rider  manages  his  horse,  and  not 
the  horse  the  rider. 

Secondly.  We  differ  from  them  both:  that, 
while  each  proposes  to  retain  money,  we  propose 
to  destroy  it  altogether  as  a  corrupt  representative, 
and  to  introduce  a  reformed  representaticn,  more 
deeply  reformed  than  that  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. 

Thirdly,  We  differ  as  to  the  effect  which  the 
respective  measures  will  have  on  all  idlers,  eaters 
of  taxes,  &c.  Neither  of  these  controversialists 
can  see,  in  the  operation  of  their  measures,  the 
annihilation  of  all  the  unproductive  classes.  In 
the  universal  operation  of  our  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange,  none  but  producers  or  labourers  can 
live ;  and  while  hitherto  men  have  loved  money 
and  hated  work,  with  us,  they  must  love  work  and 
hate  money. 

Fourthly,  We  differ  as  to  the  continuation  of 
taxation.  Neither  Mr.Cobbett  nor  Mr.  Attwood  can 
see  the  extinction  of  taxes  in  either  of  their  measures. 
We  see  that  taxation  can  only  last  with  a  money 
system,  and  that  in  the  destruction  of  that  sys- 
tem, there  will  be  the  destruction  of  taxation. 

Fifthly,  We  differ  as  to  the  means  of  setting 
our  respective  measures  on  foot. 

Both  Mr.  Cobbett  and  Mr  Attwood  must  apply 
to  government  to  establish  and  put  in  motion  their 
remedies :  we  shall  put  and  keep  our  measures 
in  motion  ourselves ;  for  perhaps  there  is  not  a 
greater  solecism  in  the  limited  range  of  human 
knowledge  than  this,  that  while  the  productive 
classes  make  all  the  real  wealth,  they  have  to 
look  to,  and  wait  for,  the  unproductive  classes 
making  the  money,  by  which  this  real  wealth 
can  be  distributed.  Let  the  productive  classes 
make  their  own  money,  and  their  salvation  is 
promptly  secured. 

PUBLIC  PROCEEDINGS  AT  OUR  IN- 
STITUTION. 
On  Monday  morning  week,  at  ten  o'clock,  our 
Equitable  Labour  Exchange  Bazaar  opened  for 
the  reception  of  deposits ;  and  has  continued  to 
receive  goods  of  all  kinds  up  to  the  present  hour, 
and  is  now  daily  open  for  that  purpose.  On  Sun- 
day last  the  Rev.  Thomas  Macconnell  lectured  hi 
the  morning,  at  eleven,  and  Mr.  Owen,  in  the 
evening,  at  seven.  The  large  lecture  room  was 
full  in  the  morning ;  in  the  evening,  it  was  crowd- 
ed to  excess,  and  numbers  went  away  unable  to 
obtain  admittance.  Mr.  Owen's  plans  seem  now 
to  be  exciting  great  public  attention.    Mr.  Mac- 


connell and  Mr.  Owen  lecture  on  Sunday  next 
(to-morrow)  at  the  same  hours  as  on  Sunday  last. 
On  Sunday  evening  it  was  announced  that  the 
Radicals  would  discuss  this  important  question, 
with  Mr.  Owen,on  the  next  Thursday  evening,  viz. 
"  Whether  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should 
first  get  into  power,  before  ever  he  could  have  the 
opportunity  of  fairly  trying  his  plans  for  the  good 
of  the  nation?" 

STATEMENT  MADE  TO  EARL  GREY  OF 
THE  RESULTS  OF  MACHINERY  IN 
EIGHT  ENGLISH  COUNTIES. 

It  was  lately  stated  to  Earl  Grey,  by  an  individual 
well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  that  whilst  the 
machinery  employed  in  eight  of  our  English 
counties,  viz.  —  Leicester,  Warwick,  Stafford, 
Derby,  Notts.,  Chester,  York,  and  Lancaster, 
very  far  exceeded  in  value  and  amount  the  whole 
manual  labour  in  the  world  ;  yet  the  inhabitants 
of  these  counties  were  in  a  condition  very  much 
worse  in  regard  to  happiness  or  well-being,  than 
the  people  of  any  country  which  neither  produced 
nor  manufactured  any  thing  for  exportation. — 
Lord  Grey  thanked  his  informant  for  a  view  of 
the  case  which  we  think  must  have  been  new  to 
him. 

This  is  a  wretched,  shameful,  and  distressing 
anomaly  1  But  of  what  use  is  it  for  people  to 
make  statements  and  present  petitions  to  govern- 
ment ?  Government  may  do  all  it  can ;  but,  as 
it  is  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  proper  measures  to 
be  adopted,  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  look 
to  that  quarter  for  relief.  By  the  making  of  such 
statements,  and  the  presentation  of  such  docu- 
ments, it  is  true  that  publicity  is  given  to  them, 
and  that  is  all  which  is  gained  Let  the  people 
act  upon  Sir  Robert  PeePshint,  and  manage  their 
own  matters.  As  a  first  step  let  them  establish 
Equitable  Labour  Exchange  Bazaars;  do  away 
with  money ;  carry  on  their  business  by  means  of 
Labour  Notes;  and  as  the  productive  classes 
make  and  grow  every  article  that  they  require  — 
boots,  shoes,  clothes,  hats,  watches,  corn,  caf- 
tle,  houses,  locks,  chairs,  tables,  stoves,  &c.  &c., 
why  should  they  depend  on  the  unproductive 
classes  making  them  money,  whereby  to  get  at 
these  things  ?  What  folly !  What  madness !  Let 
them  make  their  own  money,  viz.  Labour  Notes, 
and  then  all  their  energies  will  have  full  play,  and 
their  wants  full  satisfaction.  Let  the  people  be- 
come philosophers,  and  let  government  be  the 
bigot;  let  the  people  advance  while  the  govern- 
ment stands  still. 


PUBLIC  MFETING  OF  THE  UNPRO- 
DUCTIVE CLASSES. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Respected  Sir. — According  to  your  suggestion 
on  Thursday  last,  I  venture  to  remind  you  of  the 
subject  then  brought  forward  (naiwl y  that  of  a  meet- 
ing of  that  class  who  are  not  producers)  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  same  more  publicity  and  also 
to  beg  your  indulgence  in  the  perusal  of  tue  follow- 
ing lines. 

As  many  of  the  members  have  expressed  them- 
selves most  anxious  that  an  early  day  should  be 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  unproductive  in- 
dustrious classes,  still  all  are  alike  tenacious  in 
naming  that  day,  I  humbly  suggest  that  it  would 
perhaps  tend  materially  to  strengthen  the  importance 
of  the  subj<  ct  with  these  who  do  not  anticipate  the 
destitution  into  which  the  whole  of  these  classes 
must  inevitaKy  he  plunged,  if  you  would  name  any  ' 
day  you  could  make  it  convenient  that  such  meeting 
should  take  place,  seeing,  as  I  do  the  result  of  the 
workings  of  the  "  Labor  Exchanges"  acting  upon 
this  portion  of  society,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  neat 
importance  that  some  measures  should  speedily  be 
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put  in  progress  to  avert  the  confusion  and  ruin  tbat 
roust  of  necessity  take  place;  I  would  also  most 
humbly  suggest  the  propriety  of  shewing  to  our 
productive  brethren,  that  we  are  very  unwilling  to 
become  a  dead  weight  upon  their  industry,  we  can- 
not do  this  by  merely  wishing  we  had  been  taught 
some  useful  employment.  We  can  only  do  this  by 
exhibiting  our  united  endeavors  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  miserable  and  pitiable  condition  we  are  in 
by  putting  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

I  would  have  most  cheerfully  urged  the  necessity 
of  that  course  before  this  at  some  of  the  meetings 
we  have  had  at  the  Institution,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  wretched  state  of  dependence  in  which  I  am 
placed ;  and  to  have  addressed  an  assembly  so  large 
as  that  which  usually  congregates  within  those  walls 
perhaps  would  be  the  means  of  depriving  me  and 
my  family  of  the  miserable  pittance  I  now  receive 
before  proper  arrangements  could  be  compl  ted  that 
would  emancipate  me  and  many  others  from  the 
degradation  and  uselessness  of  our  present  situations 
connected  with  the  old  state  of  society. 

If  however  there  should  be  an  individual  there 
who  has  not  that  galling  chain  of  dependence  (in  so 
great  a  degree  as  myself)  attached  to  his  peraon>  I 
do  most  earnestly  implore  him  now  to  come  forward 
in  making  a  proposition  for  an  early  day  for  this 
meeting  as  I  am  quite  sure  no  one  would  unnecessa- 
rily add  to  the  already  heavy  weight  of  business 
which  Mr.  Owen  has  to  transact. 

If  on  the  other  hand  there  is  not  a  person  so  si- 
tuated in  the  assembly,  I  trust  Mr.  Owen  with  his 
usual  kindness  will  name  a  day  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  day  will  be  most  punctually  and  cheerfully 
acceeded  to  by  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
matter.  I  remain,  respected  Sir, 

your  obedient  servant, 

September  9th,  1832.  R.  M. 

\*  The  day  appointed  for  the  public  meeting 
alluded  to  by  our  correspondent,  is  nest  Monday 
week,  the  24th  inst.—Ed. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF 
THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

"  Will  you  explain  more  at  large,  in  what  way 
the  state  of  the  small  note  circulation  operated  so 
as  to  interfere  wkh  the  management  of  die  Bank? — 
It  rendered  the  Bank  liable  to  a  very  great  sudden 
demand:  for  instance,  in  the  year  1825,  from  Oc- 
tober to  the  1st  of  December,  the  demand  upon  the 
Bank  was  nearly  £2,500,000,  sterling,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  country  circulation,  when  the  exchanges 
were  nearly  at  par,  if  not  entirely  so,  and  which 
placed  the  Bank  in  a  very  peculiar  state  of  diffi- 
culty. The  whole  difficulty  of  that  period,  with  re- 
gard to  bullion,  arose  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
d-smnnd. 

You  conceive  the  magnitude  of  that  demand  was 
very  much  increased  by  the  small  note  circulation 
of  the  country? 

I  consider  the  demand  was  almost  entirely  to  up- 
hold the  small  note  circulation. 

Will  you  explain  why  you  are  of  that  opi- 
nion T 

Because  the  holders  of  small  notes  are  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  whose  fears  are  more  exten- 
sively acted  upon  in  times  of  distrust ;  and  there 
being  no  other  exchange  for  the  one  pound  noter 
but  the  sovereign,  the  demand  upon  the  Bank  be- 
came inevi  able. 

Were  you  not  also  pressed  for  gold  very  much 
by  the  London  Bankers,  who  were  called  upon  to 
send  it  to  bankers  in  the  country  for  that  object? 

Ill  at  was  the  channel  through  which  the  supply 
was  sent  to  the  country.'* 

What  can  speak  more  powerfully  for  the  lower 
orders  as  they  are  called,  being  in  possession  of 
notes,  which  can  always  be  exchanged  wherever 
and  from  whatever  cause  they  wish  that  exchange  ? 
And  where  will  they  find  these  notes  ?  In  the 
Equitable  Labour  Exchange  Bank,  and  no  where 
else.  And  there,  instead  of  exchanging  those 
notes  for  gold,  and  then  having  to  exchange  that 
gold  again  for  what  goods  they  require,,  they  will 
get  the  goods  which  they  wish,  at  once.  What  a 
saving  of  fear,  trouble,  and  time  r 


LETTER-No.  IX.— Conclusion. 

To  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Brougham,  and 
Viscount  Melbourne. 

My  Lords, 
With  regard  to  the  second  division  of  Mr.  Owenfe 
principles,  that,  referring  to  the  creation  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  this  also  has  been  imperfectly 
tried,  and  the  most  fastidious  can  no  longer  deny 
the  palpable  advantages  of  mutual  co-operation. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  says  an  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  "  that  men  have  been  broughtto  live 
in  working  communities,  and  have  prospered  in 
them;  but  the  question  is,  whether  they  require 
for  their  success  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  rarely  occur  together,  or  whether  the  neces- 
sary elements  can  be  commonly  collected  and  com- 
bined. This  is  the  great  practical  question-;  the 
desideratum  is,  a  remedy  for  every-day  evils  of  so- 
ciety. The  practicability  of  such  schemes,  as  a 
mere  question  of  finance,  if  the  industry,  frugality, 
and  good  conduct  of  the  members  could  be  depend- 
ed upon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about.  If  it  had 
never  been  proved  before,  it  has  lately  been  shown 
to  demonstration,  by  the  success  of  the  settlement 
at  Frederick's  Oorde.  The  success  of  this  and 
other  settlements  in  the  Netherlands  has  been  so 
complete,  that  it  is  surprising  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  introduce  the  same  plan  into  England. 
If  the  object  were  to  administer  the  parish  rates  so 
as  to  attain  the  very  minimum,  of  success,  the  ma- 
nagers could  not  succeed  better  than  they  do  at  pre- 
sent in  this  country.  We  throw  out  the  same  hint 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute. 
With  such  funds,  the  question  mi^ht  soon  be  set- 
tled, and  perhaps,  an  important  improvement  in 
the  management  of  the  poor,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  national  wants,  be  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try. If  any  doubts  were  entertained  about  the  ac- 
curacy of  Mr.  Jacob's  account  of  these  establish- 
ments, the  Netherlands  are  near,  and  a  committee 
of  two  or  three  inquisitive,  accurate,  right-minded, 
ensanguine  gentlemen,  might  soon  see  things  for 
themselves,  and  bring  home  conclusive  information 
upon  the  subject."* 

And  now,  my  Lords,  I  will  no  longer  trespass 
upon  your  patience.  If  I  have  been  successful  in 
the  oDJect  I  originally  proposed  to  myself,  I  shall 
have  proved  to  your  satisfaction  that  the  principles 
of  those  who  inculcate  the  necessity  of  co-operation 
are  true.  I  have  also  taken  the  liberty  of  referring 
you- to  the  works  of  others  from  whence  you  may 
learn  the  practical  details  of  a  system,  which,,  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  afford  support  to  thousands 
who  are  now  in  want. 

Of  Mr.  Owen  it  has  been  remarked,— «« A  cranio- 
logist  would  pronounce  that  the  organ  of  theopathy 
is  wanting  in  his  head,  that  of  benevolence  being 
so  large  as  to  have  left  no  room  for  it."t 

And  whoever  is  personally  acquainted  with  the 
philosopher  of  New  Lanark,  will  readily  join  the 
Poet  Laureate,  in  his  admiration  of  a  man,  towards 
whom  the  poor  look r  not  in  vain,  for  support,  and 
who,  to  alleviate  the  wants,  to  mitigate  the  suffer- 
ings of  humanity,  has,  with  a  disinterestedness,  a 
degree  of  self-neglect,*  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  world,  devcted  his  time,  his  health,  his 
labour,  aud  his  fortune.  Let  me  implore  you,  then, 
to  aid  his  humane  exertions,  and  to  promote*  or  ra- 
ther to  direct,  that  course  of  affairs,  which  no  one 
can  effectually  prevent.  The  public  mind  is  be- 
coming enlightened,  and  has  received  an  impetus 
that  will  carry  it  forward  with  accumulated  velo- 
city. How  far  the  present  generation  will  enjey  the 
fruits  of  these  principles,  which  it  has  been  my 
happiness  to  advocate,  I  am  unable  to  say*  The 
life  of  man  is  proverbially  uncertain,  and  I  may 
not  behold  the  fruits  of  that  tree  which  I  have  en- 


*  I  have  not  the  Quarterly  Review  in  my  pos- 
session, but  have  relied  for  the  correctness  of  the 
above  extract  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  able  and  in- 
genious Editor  of  the  "  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire* 
Co-operator,"  No.  11. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Moore*  by  Robert  Southey,  esqr.„ 
p.lSS. 


deavoured  to  cherish.  But  truth  itself  endureth  for 
ever.  And,  in  the  prophetic  language  of  Lord  Ba- 
con:— "We  do  not  abandon  the  hope,  that,  iw 
times  yet  to  come,  individuals  may  arise  who  wilL 
both  be  able  to  comprehend  and  adjust  the  choicest 
of  these  things,  and  solicitous  also  to  carry  them  to 
perfection ;  and,  with  this  confidence,  we  will  never,, 
by  God's  help  desist,  ( so  long  as  we  live)  from  direct- 
ing our  attention  thitherward,  and  opening  their 
fountains  and  uses,  and  investigating  the  lines  of 
the  road  leading  to  them."9 

From  the  magnitude  of  the  ena%*  our  scheme  is 
worthy  of  an  enlarged  experiment;  this,  among 
other  reasons,  will,  I  trust,  induce  your  Lordships 
to  regard  the  Co-operative  Association  in  Grays 
Inn  Road,  as  deserving  of  your  support  and  en- 
couragement. An  opportunity  has  there  presented 
itself  which,  if  embraced,  will  augment  the  histse 
of  your  fame.  But  honourable  as  will  be  such  a 
course,  the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
might  well  appal  inferior  minds;  They  who  en- 
deavour to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  those  with 
whom  they  live,  must  have  prepared  themselves  to 
encounter  a  host  of  enemies,  and- to  sustain  a  no 
less  degree  of  ridicule  and  contempt  than  the  pso- 
moters  of  all  other  £reat  improvements  have,  for 
the  most  part,  experienced.  But  you,  my  Lords, 
whose  whole  political  lives-  have  been  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  liberty — to  the  advancement  of  science 
— and  to  the  correction  of  abuse,  will  not  be  deter- 
red by  considerations  such  as  these  from  the  ful- 
filment  of  your  respective  duties.. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 
Tour  Lordships*  most  obedient, 

Humble  Servant, 
PHILANTHROPOS. 
London,  8M  Sept.,  1832. 

*  The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Novum  Organum,  p. 
4*8. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 

INTSJTUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 

CLASSES,  OR  ATS  INN  ROAD, 

KING'S  CROSS. 

ON  Monday  next,  the  Exchanges  will  commence,, 
and  the  business  of  the  Establishment,  in  the 
Equitable  Exchange  of  Property  of  general  utility 
and  consumption,  through  the  medium  of  EX- 
CHANGE NOTES,  will  be  continued  every  day 
under  the  constant  personal  attendance  of  the  Di- 
rectors and  Council,  from  10  till  6  for  deposits,  and 
from  10  till  8  for  exchanges. 

SPLENDID  BALL  at  the  Commencement  of 
the  Exchanges  in  Gray's  Inn  Road. — Mr.  STE- 
VENS) Organist  at  our  Institution,  and  Professor 
of  Music,  has  made  arrangements  for  a  Splenoid 
Ball,  in  commemoration  of  the  above  event,  on 
Monday  evening  next. — Tickets  of  admission  3s. 
each,  may  be  had  at  the  usual  places,  and  with  the 
usual  distinction  for  members,  and  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
5,  Bouverie-st.,  Fleet-st.  Doors  open  at  7,  Com- 
mence at  8. 

N.  B.  Labour  Exchange  Notes  will  be  taken. 
a*-- 

Just  Published,  price  only  Two-penoe, 

The  CIRCULATING  MEDIUM,  and  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  EXCHANGE,  the  C  A  U  S  E  of 
increasing  DISTRESS  among  the  productive 
classes— Labour  Exchange  Banks  the  only  remedy. 
ByaCo-oPERATOR.  London :  Strange,Berger,Purkis. 
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FROM  ERROR  AND  MISERY, 


TO  TRUTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 


lNSTmJTWN  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 


1  If  we  cannot  yet  reconcile  all  -OphHons,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  unite  all  Hearts.' 
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PUBLIC  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  W^EK 
AT  OUR  INSTITUTION. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  people  besieged  the 

doors  of  our  Institution  as  early  as  seven  o'clock, 

although  business  did  not  commence  till  eight  to 

hear  the  discussion  between  Mr.  Owen  and  the 

Radicals,  on  the  following  question : 

"  Can  measures,  efficiently  adapted  to  benefit  the 
condition  of  the  Working  Classes,  be  successfully 
«brou^ht  into  operation  till  they  possess  the  right  of 
electing  the  law-makers  ?  and  would  not  the  adoption 
of  the  measures  recommended  by  Mr.  Owen  be 
jrrratly  accelerated  by  previously  investing  all  men 
with  their  undoubted  political  rights  ?" 

The  capacious  leqfure  rtom  was  crowded,  and 
the  <entrance  doors  were  at  length  necessitated  to  be 
shut.  Mr.  Owen  was  unavoidably  absent  through 
illness.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Macconnell;  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Berthold,  Mr.  Hetherington,  Mr.  Duffie,  and  Mr. 
Cleave,  on  the  part  of  the  Radical.  As  far  as  their 
speeches  had  a  bearing  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, and  that  bearing  was  very  small,  they  went 
to  show  that  political  power  was  the  first  pre- 
requisite for  the  people.  Mr.  Flather  spoke  in 
support  of  the  system  of  Mr.  Ow  n.  Mr.  Petrie 
advocated  co-operation,and  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen 
concluded  with  a  friendly  address  to  the  two  dif- 
ferent parties.  (Owenites  and  Radicals)  of  which 
the  large  assembly  was  composed;  this  restored 
good  -feeling,  anu  the  discussion  was  adjourned  till 
the  ncart  Thursday  evening.  On  Sunday,  Mr. 
Robert  Dale  Owen  lectured  in  the  morning,  and 
Mr.  Owen  in  the  evening;  the  morning  audience 
completely  filled  the  large  lecture  room,  the  even- 
ting completely  oveflowed  it.  The  deposits  pour 
into  the  Bank,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  Exchanges 
commenced.  Owing  to  an  unavoidable  delay  in 
the  execution  of  the  Labour  Notes,  they  could  not 
be  issued  on  Monday.  The  note  is  of  costly  and 
arlnrisabte  execution,  of  paper  whose  fabric  cannot 
be  surpassed,  and  if  a  successful  forgery  is  not 
impossible,  it  is  next  to  impossible.     It  gives  great ' 


satisfaction,  and  will  be  long  before  it  can  be  soiled 
even  in  the  "unwashed  hands'*  of  artisans.  The 
first  issue  of  notes  was  on  Tuesday  morning. 
During  the  past  wsek,  we  have  done  what  was 

done  no  where  in  the  Kingdom,  but  at  our  Insti- 
tution, viz.  werefused  the  current  coin  of  the  realm, 
except  as  bullion,  and  took  it  not  as  money,  but 
as  bullion.  The  following  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change : 
Labour  Notes,     -  Silver, 

5  hours — value  6d.  per  hour 2*.  7d. 

10  hours 5s.  2d. 

20  hours 10s.  3d. 

40  hours 1/  0*.  6d. 

Gold. 

30  hours — value 10s.  Id. 

40  hours 1/.  Os.  2d, 

200  hours 67.  Is.  3d. 

400  hours 10/.  2s.  6d. 


Our  notes  are  already,  and  will  become  increas- 
ingly more  valuable  than  gold  and  silver  coin. 

Such  has  been  the  multiplicity  of  deposits,  that 
we  were  necessitated  to  close  our  doors  on 
Thuriday  night  against  any  furtheraddition  to  our 
stock,  until  Monday  morning,  when  the  deposits 
will  recommence. 


THE  COMET. 

CERTAINTY  OP  THE  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 

"  Shred  from  the  pail  of  glory  riven, 
Broad  pennant  of  the  Kmgof  heaven." — Hoco . 

The  calculations  of  Astronomers  are  valuable, 
since  in  their  accuracy  is  demonstrated  the  cer- 
tain ty  of  the  laws  of  nature.  1 1  is  satisfactory  to 
know1,  that  they  can  calculate  to  a  moment,  not  re- 
specting the  sun,  moon  or  stars  but  a  comet, 
and  that  there  is  not  only  such  certainty  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  but  that  man  possesses  the  know- 
ledge of  that  certainty.  It  is  one  thing  for  na- 
ture to  be  certain  in  her  workings,  and  another 
thing  for  men  to  know  it.  Natural  and  human 
laws  may  be  contrasted,  they  cannot  be  compared. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  certainty  of  the  laws 
of  nature  and  the  misnamed  "glorious  uncertain- 
ty" of  human  laws  I  We  gave  a  specimen  of  the 
uncertainty  of  human  law  last  week.  We  now  fur- 
nish a  specimen  of  the  confidence  with  which  men 
speak  of  the  known  laws  of  nature,  end  their  po- 
sitivity  is  warranted  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 

•*  The  comet,  which  is  now  moving  direct  and 
quicker  than  the  earth,  will  become  nearly  stationary 


in  the  middle  of  October.  On  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber the  earth  and  the  comet  will  be  barely  60  decrees 
asunder,  and  the  latter  may  be  expected  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  nearly  tne  whole  of  the  autumnal 
quarter.  The  places  of  its  nodes  appear  to  vary 
considerably,  as  its  right -ascension  and  declination, 
without  latitude,  seem- to  agree  in  about  21  degrees 
of  Cancer,  while  its  asoending  node  was  in  8  degrees 
of  Sagitarius:  havingoonsiderable  declination  north 
a  greater  part  of  the  time  of  its  visible  appearance, 
it  will  be  very-  much-  longer  above  the  horizon  than 
beneath  it.  "the  rising,  southing,  and  setting  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  it  is  expected,  will  not  greatly 
differ £rom the  ibttowing  calculation: — Right  ascen- 
sion of  the  comet,  7h.  22m. ;  ditto,  of  the  sun,  I3h. 
42m, ;  comet  souths  17th  33m. ;  semi-diurnal  arc, 
for  lat.  5$  -degrees  anddeclmation  f  6  deg.  north,  8h. 
40m. ;  comet  sets  26h*  13m.  The  same  arc,  deduct- 
ing from  the  southing  8h«  50m.  for  its  rising.  These 
are  calculated  from  noon,  apparent  time.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  clock  time,  allowing  a  tittle  for  the 
different  time  of  day  in  the  calculation  of  the  right 
ascensions : — Rises,  north-east,  9m.  past  9  in  the 
evening;  souths,  33m.  past  5  in  the  morning;  sets, 
north-west,  13m.  past  2  in  the  afternoon/' — Norwich 
Mercury. 

What  instruction  is  yielded  by  these  laws  ! 
What  security  do  they  give  on  the  ground  of  their 
having  no  opposition  m  them  which  would  destroy 
their  certainty,  that  all  our  necessities  shall  be  sup- 
plied 1  To  us  the  idea  that  population  can  increase 
raster  than  the  means  of  subsistence  is  unnatural. 
It  places  one  law  of  nature  against  another  and 
destroys  all  certainty,  and  endangers  her  existence. 
All  is  certain  in  nature,  and  consequently  all  is  or- 
derly and  harmonious.    Spring  showers  her  blos- 
soms,refreshes  us,  and  departs.    Sumraerdarts  her 
burning  beams  and  we  melt.    Autumn  sprinkles 
bertmtHmg  dew  drops  and  we  cool.  Winter  fights 
against  us  with  all  his  storms  and  we  shiver.  Such 
are  the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  that  there  is  no 
fear  of  our  earth  reeling  in  her  orbit  like  a  drunk- 
ard, rushing*towards  the  sun  and  being  burnt,  or 
rushing  from  him  and  being  frozen.    There  needs 
no  apprehension,  that  one  planet  will  come  in  con- 
tact with  another  and  that  their  inhabitants  will  be 
ground  to  powder,  like  corn  is  ground  between  die 
upper  and  nether  mill  stone.    There  is  no  fear  of 
this  comet  coming  so  near  to  our  earth  as  to  hurt  it, 
for  of  these  laws  self  preservation  is  the  first.     W  ho 
that  believes  this,  and  who  does  not  believe  it,  can 
have  any  rational  fear  of  the  comet  ?    There  are 
many  things  much  more  dreadful  than  the  comet. 
Competition  is  more  dreadful !  Igoonuice  is  more 
dreadful !     Superstition  is  more  dreadful!  .War 
is  more  dreadful !     The  state  of  Ireland  is  more 
dreadful !     The  state  of  France  is  more  dreadful ! 
The  state  of  London  is  more  dreadful ! 
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THE  CRISIS. 


SIX  WEEKS'  CONTENTS  OF  THE  OLD 
BAILEY. 
This  celebrated  receptacle  for  metropolitan  cri- 
minals, discharges  its  revolting  and  affecting  con- 
tents every  six  weeks.  It  is  delusive  to  regard  its 
numbers  as  a  standard  of  the  state  of  society.  The 
increase  or  diminution  of  crime  is  generally  esti- 
mated by  the  Calendars  of  Sessions  and  of  Assize. 
But  this  is  erroneous.  How  many  crimes  are  there 
for  which  a  man,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable 
laws  of  the  land,  cannot  be  tried  at  an  Assizes  or 
a  Sessions !  It  is  not  the  crimes  which  figure  in 
the  public  prints,  or  which  appal  the  public  mind 
that  undermine  the  public  prosperity  so  much  as 
the  constant  stream  of  private  vice  which  silently 
saps  the  well  being  of  man.  And  how  are  these 
streams  to  be  dried  up  ?  By  laws,  juries,  judges, 
or  executioners  ?  If  they  were,  judges,  juries  and 
executioners,  ought  long  since  to  have  been  tried, 
condemned  and  punished  for  a  failure  in  their  duty. 
These  issues  will  only  cease  to  flow  when  men  are 
educated  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  their  na- 
ture; and  government  which  might  and  ought  so 
to  educate  all  its  subjects,  should  be  made  respon- 
sible for  all  the  crimes  which  are  committed ;  it  this 
were  the  case,  provision  would  soon  be  made  for  the 

5 roper  training  of  every  child  that  is  bom  in  these 
ominions. 

Sentenced  to  die % .  $j 

Transported  for  life 4g 

Transported  for  14  year* .60 

Transported  for  7  years 115 

Imprisoned  for  lyear.  ..* „. ....... 9 

Imprisoned  for  6  months , fc .  .54 

Imprisoned  for  4  months ...... % 

Imprisoned  for  3  months., , ...23 

Imprisoned  for  2  months ..3 

Imprisoned  for  6  weeks 13 

Imprisoned  for  1  month ^.  #  9 

Imprisoned  for  14  days ^.14 

Imprisoned  for  \Q,  days -. ^ 6 

Imprisoned  for  7  days * .....»..6 

Tried  and  discharged ~  .— .  ^JT 

Whipped  and  discharged *. ...-.  ~  ..*.....**  .»6 

Total ..374 

We  believe  that  malefactors  would  not  submit 
to  die  so  quietly  as  they  do,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
clergyman ;  and  yet  such  is  their  state  of  mind  until 
mey  are  certain  that  they  must  die,  that  they  call 
the  admonitions  of  the  chaplain,  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Cotton, u  stuffing  cotton  in  their  ears." 

Jt  is  very  probable  that  poverty  has  made  most 
of  these  men  thieves  and  rogues.  It  is  the  most 
fruitful  of  all  the  sources  of  crime.  Law,  religion, 
and  education,  make  feeble  war  against  it  La- 
bour Banks  will  destroy  it,  and  by  so  doing,  dimi- 
nish crime,  and  place  legislators,  juries,  witnesses, 
and  judges,  under  great  obligation ;  and  do  the 
public  more  service  than  the  old  watchmen,  or 
the  new  police. 

H»       ■  '  ■  '*  '      ■■  ■     III— ^^ 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  second  part  of  the  Rational  r^fA^hi^n  j* 
received. 

We  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  ad- 
vertisement of  a  public  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the 
lecture  room  of  our  Institution  on  Monday  next. 


THE  CRISIS. 


Institution  op  the  Industrious  Classes, 
LONDON,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  Jtt. 

We  now  request  the  serious  attention  of  that  class 
of  non-producers,  called  shopkeepers.  As  the 
perplexities  into  which  toe  productive  classes  are 


thrown,  arise  solely  from  artificial  causes;  and  the 
shopkeepers  themselves,  though  unintentionally 
and  unconsciously,  being  one  of  the  artificial 
causes  of  that  perplexity,  since  they,  in  common 
with  all  other  non-producers,  live  on  the  labours 
of  the  productive  classes,  no  effectual  relief  can 
be  given  to  the  producers,  without  dislodging  the 
non-producers  from  their  present  position.  In  the 
front  rank  of  non-producers  stand — shopkeepers. 
A  very  respectable,  though,  as  the  issue  will  prove, 
a  really  useless  class  of  individuals.  Their  shops 
mere  toll-bars,  through  which  real  wealth  passes 
on  its  journey  to  the  consumer,  and  their  profit 
the  toll  which  it  pays.  In  our  mode  of  doing 
business  wealth  will  travel  as  free,  as  quick,  and 
as  safe  as  the  mail;  and  the  roads  over  which 
it  passes  will  be  kept  in  repair  from  other  sources 
than  the  profits  of  shopkeepers. 

We  shall  point  out: — 

I.  The  extinction  which  threatens  ahopkeeping. 

II.  Measures  for  shopkeepers  to  adopt  in  con- 
sequence. 

I.  The  extinction  which  threatens  all  mere  shop- 
keeping.  Napoleon  called  the  English  "  a  Nation 
of  Shopkeepers;"  by  which  he  meant  that  Eng- 
land was  a  commercial  nation,  while  France  was 
military.  This  designation  of  England,  was  ill 
taken,  though  meant  well.  The  greatness  of  Eng- 
and  is  commercial;  her  perplexities  are  com- 
mercial ;  her  iniquities  are  commercial ;  her  peo- 
ple are  commercial.  This,  being  admitted  it  will 
fellow,  mat  whatever  afreets  her  commerce,  pro- 
portionally affects,  the  nation,by  touching  its  spinal 
marrow.  The  Equitable  Labour  Exchanges  will 
put  commercial  transactions  on  an  entirely  new 
footing;  and,  consequently,  will  ultimately  work 
an  entire  change  in  the  whole  nation.  Its  first 
operation  will  be  to  destroy  shop-keeping,  by  do- 
ing, not  only  the  business  which  the  shop-keep- 
ers do,  but  by  doing  an  immense  quantity  more, 
not  only  in  a  different,  but  a  very  superior  man- 
ner. And  although  our  disposition  is  not  savage, 
the  warfare  we  are  carrying  on  against  shop-keep- 
ing is  not  civilized  warfare,  but  savage ;  it  has  no 
humanity  about  it ;  it  is  not  satisfied  with  tem- 
porary defeat;  it  seeks  and  will  accomplish  utter 
destruction.  It  will  supersede  shopkeeping  as 
machinery  supersedes  labour, — not  for  a  week,  or 
a  month,  or  a  year,  but  for  ever.  This  it  will  ac- 
complish by  the  principles  it  will  develope  in  its 
practice.  Proceeding  on  the  ground,  that  as  na- 
ture has  not  given  man  manufactures  or  food,  but 
the  materials  of  which  they  may  be  made,  she 
evidently  intended  that  he  should  work.  These 
Banks  will  eventually  place  men' in  the  position, 
that  no  man  shall  be  able  to  live  without  work — 
useful,  necessary  work,  of  body  or  mind.    It  is 


clear  that  if  these  Banks  accomplish  this  object, 
all  the  unproductive  classes  will  cease  to  exist; 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are  destroyed 
by  principle,  they  will  never  again  rise  from  the 
dead. 

Whatever  is  overthrown  by  passion,  may,  and 
frequently  does,  revive,  after  the  passion  which 
demolished  it  has  subsided ;  but  that  imposture 
which  principle  detects  and  overthrows  never  has 
yet,  and  never  can,  regain  credit.  Its  fete  is 
sealed.  It  is  then,  we  repeat,  by  the  principles 
which  these  Banks  will  develope,  by  the  new  and 
gratuitous  lessons  which  they  will  teach  Id  the 
public,  by  the  exercise  which  they  will  give  to, 
and  the  rock  on  which  they  will  place,  the  mind, 
that  the  destruction  of  all  the  unproductive  classes, 
and  they  are  numerous,  is  as  certain  as  death. 
They  will  not  die  of  apoplexy,  but  of  consump- 
tion. (We  now  give  shop-keepers  particularly, 
warning  to  prepare  for  their  latter  end ;  and  invite 
their  attention  to  a  measure,  which  will  make 
them  more  useful,  and  society  more  wealthy;— 
which  will  convert  them  from  drones  to  bees;— 
and  change  them  from  lumber  to  furniture;— 
which  will  take  away  their  present  business,  but 
give  them  a  better  in  exchange ;  and  that,  instead 
of  keeping  the  shop,  as  many  do  now,  they  shall 
have  a  shop  which  will  keep  them. 

The  shortening  of  the  days,  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
the  cold  mornings  and  evenings  are  not  more  pro- 
phetic of  the  approach^  of  winter,  than  the  iicte 
of  the  establishment  of  Equitable  Exchanges*  are 
ominous  of  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  whole 
of  the  unproductive  classes,  from  their  present 
barren  occupation.  What  little  business,  many 
shops  may  now  do,  frill  be  gradually  transferred 
to  these  Banks,  because  it  will  then  be  done  so 
much  cheaper  and  better;  the  producers  of  goods 
will  take  their  productions  to  these  Banks  wbae 
they  will  be  sure  at  once  to  dispose  of  them, 
since  the  Banks  make  their  own  money,  and  ne- 
ver will  be  hampered  for  want  of  money ;  and 
the  situation  of  shop-keepers  will  be  thi*— that  if 
they  have  goods  they  wiU  have  no  customers ;  and 
if  they  have  customers,  they  wity  shortly  haie 
no  goods.  The  whole  of  this  profession  will,  by 
these  two  powers,  be  ground  as  between  the  up- 
per and  nether  mill-stone,  and  its  dust  scanned 
to  the  wind. 

We  deeply  sympathize  with  them  in  the  infcl- 
lible  inconvenience  and  trouble  which  these  Banks, 
that  do  business,  not  by  buying  as  cheap  as  possi- 
ble, and  selling  as  dear,  as  shop-keepers  do— but 
by  equitably  exchanging  one  article  for  another, 
by  means  of  money  of  our  own  making,  must  put 
them  (the  shop-keepers)  to.  We  expect  that  in 
the  outset,  a  great  portion  of  obloquy,  curses,  and 
wrath,  will  be  poured  upon  our  heads,  by  the  uo 
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formed  and  unthinking  of  this  class.  We  are 
quite  prepared  for  u  any  misrepresentations  of  our 
motives,  and  misunderstandings  of  our  plans. 
If  we  were  not,  we  should  not  be  fit  for  an  un- 
dertaking of  this  kind.  But  we  will  return  good 
for  evil,  and  blessings  for  curses.  We  have  hearts 
to  feel  as  well  as  heads  to  think ;  and  we  feel, — 
we  deeply  feel,  for  all  that  will  be  temporarily  in- 
convenienced by  our  proceedings ;  and  we  shew 
that  we  feel  by  thus  addressing  them  at  length, 
and  by  calling  a  Public  Meeting  of  them  on  Mon- 
day next,  at  our  Institution,  at  Twelve  for  One 
o'clock,  to  consider  what  will  be  best  for  them  to 
do  under  existing  circumstances.  (See  Adver- 
tisement.) 

II.  We  now  give  die  shop-keepers  particularly, 
a  few  materials  for  thinking,  between  the  present 
time  and  the  meeting.  We  shall  give  them  no 
advice  which  we  have  not  well  considered  our- 
selves ;  and  direct  no  admonition  to  their  hearts, 
which  has  not  first  been  dipped  in  the  affection  of 
onr  own.    And — 

1.  Do  not  think  that  the  coming  evil  will  be 
evaded  by  a  change  of  situation;  by  remaining  in 
Che  same  line  of  business,  but  removing  to 
some  other  part  of  town  or  country.  Labour  Banks 
will  follow  you,  depend  upon  it,  wherever  you 
go,  not  like  a  dog,  to  protect,  but  like  a  lion,  to 
destroy :  and,  even  it  shop-keeping  could  last 
your  life  out,  whether  is  it  better  for  you  to  sink 
with  the  sinking  unproductive  classes,  or  rise  with 
the  rising  productive  ? 

2.  We  will  not  advise  you  to  emigrate.  You 
must  sell  your  stock  at  a  great  sacrifice,  to  ob- 
tain money  for  emigration.  When  you  reach  the 
country  you  are  of  the  unproductive  classes  still, 
which  can  be  dispensed  with  in  one  place  as  well 
as  another.  The  voyage  will  not  alter  you.  Many 
of -you  are  too  for  advanced  in  life.  A  tree  of 
Ibrty  or  fifty  is  too  old  to  be  transplanted.  Stay 
here  and  see  things  out  We  think  that  we  can 
make  the  country  worth  yout  stay.  We  do  not 
wish  to  drive  you  from  it 

3.  If  you  were  to  convert  your  shops  into  little 
Exchange  Banks,  it  would  be  impossible  that  you 
could  embrace  all  the  articles  in  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  such  establishments  must  deal, 
and  which  articles  must  all  be  valued  on  one  com- 
mtms,  scale  of  valuation.  Without  this  one  com- 
mon scale  of  valuation,  there  can  be  no  equity 
in  the  exchange;  and  to  be  this  common  scale 
of  valuation  on  all  articles,  one  large  establish- 
ment, or  branches  from  it,  must  embrace  them 
stfT,  and  not  a  number  of  distinct  small  establish- 


4.  To  those  who  can  become  producers  of 
wealth,  (and  every  man  knows  his  own  circum- 
stances best,)  we  would  say  do  so  at  once;  and 
then  you  are  secure  under  aH  vicissitudes.  The 
productive  classes  are  the  only  really  secure  classes. 
But  we  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  numbers 
so  making  such  a  transition.  We  would,  there- 
fore, make  the  following  suggestion;  and  if  ^e 
were  shop-keepers  we  would  act  upon  it  Let  a 
number  of  your  profession  or  calling,  say  thirty  or 
forty,  unite  their  different  stock ;  let  them  get  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
alone,  these  Equitable  Exchanges  can  be  con- 
ducted; let  them  then  form  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange  Banks  throughoutthe  kingdom.  Their 
present  stocks  united  will  do  to  start  with.  Their 
knowledge  of  thedifferent  articles  in  which  they 
deal  will  be  a  valuable  qualification.  It  does  not 
require  the  productive  classes  to  effect  the  ex* 
changes,  respectable  shop-keepers  will  be  the  per- 


Althoagh  we  believe  our  measure  to  be  a  most 
lucrative  one,  we  do  not  wish  for  a  monopoly;  on 
the  contrary,  all  our  profits  will  be  devoted  to  as- 
sist the  public,  by  educating  the  children  of  the 
productive  classes,  and  purchasing  land,  on  which 
the  productive  classes  can,  at  length,  locate ;  and 
to  guarantee  this  to  the  public,  our  accounts  will 
be  open  to  public  inspection  every  month,  when 
all  who  wish  may  see  what  we  are  doing,  and  be 
as  wise  as  ourselves.  We  seek  for  no  patents  for 
our  discovery  or  invention,  but  shall  freely  com- 
municate, in  this  our  paper,  and  in  our  Sunday 
morning  and  evening  lectures,  and  in  our  dis- 
cussions on  Thursday  evenings,  all  necessary  in- 
formation on  the  subject  to  those  who  may  wish 
such  information.  # 


REVIEW. 

A  Voice  from  the  Church:  or,  a  Sermon  (with  a  few 

notes  and  amplifications)  on  Church  Reformation, 

Pledges,  cheap  Government,  cheap  Justice,  cheap 

Food,  cheap  Knowledge,  and  on  a  cheap  and  efficient 

medium  of  Exchange ;  also  on  the  duties  which  the 

Electors  and  Elected  will  owe  to  the  represented 

and  unrepresented  People  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  especially  to  theworking  classes.    Preached 

at  St.  Nicholas*,  Warwick,  August  19, 1832,  by  the 

Rev.  Arthur  S.  Wade,  D?  D.  London,  1832. 
Hidgway,  Piccadilly;  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange: 
Strange,  Paternoster  Row;  Berger,  Holvweli 
Street;  Purkiss,  W ardour  Street.    Three-pence* 

fins  Discourse  is  founded  on  the  6th  verse  of  the 

53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

"  Wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be  the  tt ability  of  thy 
times,  and  strength  of  salvation :  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  his  treasure. 

Vigour  of  mind,  and  benevolence  of  heart,  cha- 
racterise this  bold  and  seasonable  production  Dr. 
Wade  is  well  known  to  all  our  readers,  and  his  ex- 
cellence requires  that  we  thus  publicly  notice  his 
Sermon,  although  no  other  has  ever  found  its  way 
into  our  pages.  We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  pre- 
clude our  giving  a  larger  extract  than  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  A  Tory  government  loaded  us  with  a  burden 
approaching  to  a  thousand  millions,  and  squandered 
almost  as  much  more  for  objects  useless  or  pernicious 
to  the  national  welfare.  War  and  peace  have  been 
detrimental  in  their  results — corruption  has  existed 
in  public  attain.  Many  of  the  offices  of  government 
— places — pensions — sitnatioiisin  the  church — posts 
in  law — the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  have  been  mis- 
applied, or  ought  not  to  have  existed.  Agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  trade*— Interests,  whether 
colonial  or  domestic — by  sea  or  land — above  the  earth 
or  uuder  the  earth ;  in  a  word,  all  the  abundance  of 
our  wealth  has  been  abused  by  a  reckless  oligarchy. 
In  the  mean  time,  population  has  been  increasing 
with  an  immense  rapidity,  so  that,  like  Agur^no  hu- 
mane man  ought  to  wish  for  more  than  a  sufficiency, 
much  leas  for  extravagance,  while  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen are  perishing  for  want,  and  the  only  choice 
ot  many  is  between  a  prison  and  a  workhouse." 

We  understand  that  the  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  this  Pamphlet,  will  be  directed  to  the  re- 
lief of  those  persons,  who  are  now  in  prison,  vic- 
tims to  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge, 


THE  VALUE  OF  IRON. 

THE  MARINER'S  COMPASS. 

By  the  mariner's  compass,  little  man  takes  dos- 
session  of  the  great  water.  He  yokes  the  winas  to 
his  ship  as  easily  as  he  yokes  a  pair  of  horses  to  his 
chariot,  and  the  waves  are  the  wheels  on  which  ha 
is  bowled  round  the  world.  But  whatfriendly  hand 
is  to  point  his  way  over  the  vast  wilderness  of 
waters  ?  Here  te  no  guide  posts,  no  mile  stones, 
no  inns  on  the  road.  The  stately,  living,  moving 
vessel,  the  winds  and  waves  would  be  useless,  but 
for  something  in  the  box  which  speaks  to  the  man 
who  holds  the  helm.  This  something,  diminutive 
in  size,  and  simple  in  appearance,  is  not  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  brass,  but  of  iron.  It  is  the 
needle  in  the  compass.  Without  this  little  iron 
utensil,  the  whole  snip  would  be  a  great  cypher 
in  the  sum  of  human  achievements — timber  rotting 
on  the  water.  With  it  the  ship  becomes  a  figure 
of  nine.  This  needle  infallibly  conducts  enter- 
prising man  across  the.  deep  to  the  point  of  his 
destination,  when  the  fishes  below  and  the  stars 
above  would  be  dumb  to  all  his  enquiries  after  the 
road.  This  guide  never  deceives  him.  It  unites 
continents  together.  It  joins  islands,  and  links 
peninsula  with  peninsula.  It  introduces  man  to 
man,  who  would  otherwise  live  and  die  ignorant  of 
each  other's  existence.  But  it  is  not  of  gold,  it  is 
not  of  s  i  lv  er,  but  of  i  ron  !  The  cold  pole  does 
homage  to  the  value  of  this  metal,  and  is  warmed 
into  praise  of  its  sterling  and  incalculable  worth, 
and  though  silent  it  shouts  1  Inanimate  matter  does 
undissembled  adoration  where  ignorant  mind  re- 
fuses to  worship;  matter  adheres  to  the  true  god, 
iron,  while  mind  goes  astray  after  the  false  gods*— 
gold  and  silver !  Matter  is  right  and  mind  wrong. 
The  cold  indifference  with  which  iron  is  regarded, 
and  the  ardour  with  which  gold  and  silver  are  ad- 
mired and  loved,  is  significant  of  the  existing 
views  and  feelings  of  society  towards  valuable  and 
worthless  things.  Labour,  the  only  source  of 
wealth,  is  lightly  esteemed ;  while  mon  ey,  the  mere 
representative  of  wealth,  is  sincerely  worshipped. 
Lime  stones,  flag  stones  and  flint  stones  are  lowly 
prized,  while  rubies  and  diamonds,  occupy  high 
places.  The  bees  in  society  are  little  thought  of, 
the  drones  a  great  deal.  But  society  must  now  be 
wheeled  round.  Respect,  esteem,  honour,  and 
worship  must  be  restored  to  their  only  proper  ob- 
jects.* Mind  must  be  wound  up;  ana  the  only 
real  valuables,  which  have  hitherto  lain  like  a  pic- 
ture of  Raphael's  or  Claude's,in  an  ignorant  broker's 
shop,  amongst  lumber,  and  covered  with  dust 
and  cobwebs,  will  now  be  discovered  by  onr  Crisis 
as  it  passes;  they  will  be  drawn  out  into  light, 
cleaned, varnished,  framed  and  hungup,  in  proper 
places  and  suitable  company. 


A  CO-OPERATIVE  TOUR  THROUGH 
THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Sir,— Having  just  returned  from  a  short  tour 
through'  the  North  of  England,  and  as  I  visited 
the  different  Co-operative  Societies  that  lay  ir  my 
route  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  some  idea  of 
the  benefit  they  would  derive  (being  working  men) 
from  the  exchange  of  labour  upon  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Crisis,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
writing  you  to  show  the  feeling  of  the  country 
societies  upon  the  subject.  I  called  at  Birming- 
ham, but  every  one  seemed  so  much  engaged  with 
the  discussion  between  Mr.  Cobbett  and  Mr.  At- 
wood,  that  I  was  compelled  to  proceed  to  Man- 
chester without  being  ante  to  mention  the  subject 
there.  When  I  arrived  at  Manchester,  I  was 
shown  the  Manchester  Co-operative  dying  manu- 
factory, being  an  establishment  for  dyingand  dress- 
ing Velveteens,  &c.  There  are  120  employed  in 
this  factory,  consisting  principally  of  the  members 
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and  their  children.  Tftiey  told  me  they  should  be 
obliged  to  take  on' 20  more  hands  in  tie  course  of 
the  neit  week,  the  merchants  giving  thern*the 
principal  pv&  of  their  orders  to  complete.  They 
have  found  out  (i.  e.tbe  co-operators)  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  hating  the  machinery  in  their  own 
hands.  I  had  a  long  discussion  with  several  of 
Ike  leading  members  of  this  manufacturing,  and 
the  other  societies,  upon  the  exchange-  -of  jabour, 
Ad  they  were  highly  pleased  with  the  system,  and 
thought  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
working  men,  but  did  not  think  they  coulcl  start 
one  in  Manchester,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
their  trades.  Yet,  they  would  gladly  exchange  their 
manufactures  for  provisions.  There  is  also  an 
Infant  School  in  this  town  consisting  of  about  200 
scholars,  who  are  making  rapid  progress  in  their 
education.  The  school  is  very  much  objected  to 
by  the  clergy  of  the  town,  particularly  by  a  Mr. 
Frost,  who  a  few  Sundays  back  stated  from  the 
pulpit,  that  the  parents  would  go  to  hell  if  they 
sent  their  children  there.  I  left  a  great  many  pros- 
pectuses of  the  Exchange,  Tracts,  and  Crisis,  and 
proceeded  to  Liverpool.  Co-operation  seems  to 
be  dying  away  there;  I  therefore  went  on  to  Ha- 
lifax ;  the  societies  at  Halifax,  and  in  the  villages 
adjacent,  seem  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  as 
regards  the  accumulation  of  capital.  I  looked  over 
the  different  manufactories  there,  and  into  the  wool 
combers7  dungeons,  for  I  can  compare  them  to  no- 
thing else.  Imagine  four  human  oeings  crowded 
together  in  a  small  cellar,  with  a  charcoal  fire  con- 
stantly burning  in  the  centre,  for  heating  the  wool 
combs,  which  keeps  the  place  heated  almost  to 
blood  heat,  add  to  tnis  the  stench  from  the  oil  and 
other  things  used  by  them  in  preparing  the  wool, 
and  then  you  may  guess  what  a  state  the  poor 
creatures  must  be  in,  being  obliged  to  work  there 
from  16  to  18  hours  per  day,  and  if  they  are  very 
quick,  can  earn  13  shillings  per  week,  the  average 

rice  is  9  shillings  and  10  pence.  The  men  that 
saw  were  the  most  emaciated  creatures  I  ever  be- 
held, and  yet  they  were  some  of  the  best  workmen,, 
nil  earning  13  shillings  per  week.  The  children  in 
the  spinning  factories  work  1 7  hours  per  day,  out  of 
whicn  they  are  allowed  40  minutes  for  meals,  ex- 
cept one  factory  which  belongs  to  a  friend  to  co- 
operation, who  has  reduced  the  labour  to  14  hours, 
they  received  3  shillings  per  week  at  all  the  factories. 

I  explained  to  a  meeting  of  the  societies,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  the  nature  and  the  benefit  that 
must  be  derived  by  the  working  men  from  the  La- 
bour Excljanges.  They  seemed  much  pleased  with 
what  I  said,  but  thought  they  could  net  open  one, 
for  the  same  reason  as  stated  at  Manchester,  viz.  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  their  trades,  yet  if  the 
London  Exchanges  would  take  their  lastings,  meri- 
nos, and  stuffs  (patterns  of  which,  and  the  prices,  I 
lirought  up  with  me,  and  sliall  be  happy  to  show  to 
the  Labour  Exchange  Committee,  or  yourself,  at 
any  time)  in  exchange  for  treacle,  or  tea,  it  would 
be  the  saving  of  them  and  their  families.  The 
societies  there  have  formed  themselves  into  a  ma- 
nufacturing association,  and  have  an  agent  and 
stand  in  the  cloth  mart.  Their  capital  has  been 
raised  from  the  profit  of  their  dealings  at  the  pro- 
visions stores.  They  informed  me  that  there  was 
to  be  a  district  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Co-operative  Societies  on  Monday  last  (10th  of 
September)  at  Huddersfield,  when  the  labour  ex- 
change question  would  be  brought  forward  and 
discussed .  I  left  one  or  two  hundred  prospectuses, 
tracts,  and  Crisis,  &c.,  to  be  distributed  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  travelled  on  to  Leeds. 

TTie  Leeds  society  seems  entirely  broken  up,  I 
left  some  prospectuses,  tracts,  and  Crisis  there,  and 
went  on  to  Hull. 

There  is  no  Co-operative' Society  at  Hull,  but  it 
happened  fortunately  that  a  Mr.  At  land  was  ad- 


dressing the  Working  men  of  the  towti,  I  took  ad 

vantage  of  the  meeting  (a  political  one)  and  distri- 
buted the  remainder  of  my  tracts,  prospectuses,  and 
Crisis,  and  returned  to  London. 

Judging  from  the  conversation  I  had  with  the 
members  of  the  societies,  I  feel  convinced,  that 
when  they  have  read  the  Crisis,  and  understand  the 
subject  better,  they  will  open  Exchanges  in  the 
country.  I  took  care  to  provide  them  with  copies 
of  the  number  of  the  Crisis  containing  the  rules,  &c. 
of  the  Exchange. 

The  Sheffield  Societies  will  exobange  cutlery  for 
tea  fee.,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  kinds  of 
goods  manufatured  in  the  country  may  be  had  in 
exchange  for  articles  of  consumption  immediately. 

If,  upon  reading  the  above,  you  should  consider 
the  contents  worthy  of  publication,  1  sliall  feel 
highly  gratified  by  your  doing  so.  Several  friends 
are  anxious  to  know  what  I  have  done  during  my 
absence,  but  I  deferred  replying  to  their  questions 
till  I  had  written  to  you  on  the  subject 
I  remain,  Sir, 

A  well  wisher  to  the  cause, 
\Qth  September,  1832.        J.  YVIIlTf  AKER. 
- 
EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 

OfALOOUB   BETWEEN  A    FARMER   AND    A    MANUFAC- 
TURER. 

Manufacturer.  I  wanted  to  meet  with  you, 
friend  farmer,  to  have  some  talk  about  these'  Sac- 
change  bazaars. 

Farmer.  Aye,  the  one  at  King's  Cross,  Gray's 
Inn  Road. 

Manuf.  Yes,  that  is  the  principal  one.  Well, 
now  we  may  hope  to  find  good  markets  : — you  for 
your  corn  and  garden  ^tuff,  and  I  for  my  wares. 

Farm.  I  do  not  see  exactly  how  that  is  to  be. 

Manuf.  Dont  you  1  Then  let  us  take  a  walk  up 
the  road,  and  see  the  Bazaar  at  work. 

Farm.  With  all  my  heart:  and  say  what  you 
know  as  we  go  on. 

Manuf.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  this  plan,  I 
thought  it  must  be  some  new  boax,  but  I  went  and 
found  it  a  most  excellent  scheme :  and  now  in  my 
conscience  I  deem  it  the  only  way  to  get  trade  out 
of  its  difficulties. 

Farm.  Come,  explain  the  business  before  we  get 
there.  I  am  sadly  in  want  of  a  better  market  than 
I  can  find  in  London  at  present. 

Manuf.  We  are  overdone  in  all  the  markets,  and 
lucky  are  we  at  last  to  meet  with  new  ones.  These 
Bazaars  aru  new  markets  for  all  kinds  of  commo- 
dities. 

Farm.  Yes :  but  where  are  the  customers  to  come 
from? 

Manuf.  That  is  the  main  thing.  The  people 
who  bring  goods  to  these  Bazaars  are  customers  to 
one  another ;  and  as  tradespeople  and  work-people 
of  every  description  come  to  these  markets  all  per- 
sons may  obtain  immediately  whatever  they  may 
want 

Farm.  But  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  1 

Manuf.  That  is  tlft  main  thing  again.  Suppose 
now  you  brought  in  a  load  of  com,  hay,  or  vegeta- 
bles, then  the  managers  of  the  Bazaar  ask  your 
price,  and  if  they  find  it  the  average  market  price, 
they  give  you  their  notes  for  the  value.  Those 
notes  are  money  because  you  can  lay  them  out  when 
you  like,  either  at  the  Bazaar  or  elsewhore. 

Farm.  What!  do  these  people  make  money ? 

Manuf  Yes:  the  Exchange  Bazaar  is  both  a 
market  and  a  bank. 

Farm.  But  how  am  I  to  know  the  notes  to  be 
safe. 

Manuf.  First  because  the  parties  are  highly  re- 
spectable :  but  chiefly  because  the  notes  are  only 
given  out  for  goods  received;  so  that  the  notes 
are  always  sure  to  be  answered  by  the  stock 
within. 

Farm.  Ah!  I  wish  it  may  answer:  we  ar»»  badly 
enough  off  now,  ao4  shoala*  give  everv  pl.n  a  fair 
trial. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FQTTTABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 

mrSJTUTWN  OF  THE  IKDUSTM0V8 

CLASSES,  GRAYS  IJVN  ROrfD, 

KMG'S  CROSS. 

ON  Monday  last,  the  Exchanges  cofflBJSjoced, 
and  the  business  of  the  Establishment,  in  the 
Equitable  Exchange  of  Property  of  general  utility 
and  consumption,  thrcftigh  the  medium  of  EX- 
CHANGE NOTES,  is  continued  every  day  nn- 
der  the  constant  personal  attendance  of  the  Di- 
rectors and  Council,  from  10 till  6  for  deposits,  and 
exchanges. 

rpHE  EIGHTH  FESTIVAL  or  the  ASSOCIA- 
L  TION  of  the  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES, 
established  for  diffusing  the  most  useful  know- 
ledge and  creatine  general  good  feeling  amongst  all 
Parties,  will  be  held  st  the  INSTITUTION  for 
REMOVING  IGNORANCE  and  POVERTY, 
Gray's  inn-road,  on  MONDAY,  1st  Oct.,  183*. 
Tickets  of  Admission,  Visitors,  3s.,  and  Members 
Half-price,  may  be  had  at  the  Institution,  and  at 
«8p,  Regent-street  $  481,  Oxford-street ;  49,  Show- 
ditch;  10,  B mvene-street,  Fleet-street;  t>2.  Bar- 
bican, corner  of  Red  Cross-street;  79,  Regent- 
street;  57,  Regent-street;  37,  Maraham-street, West- 
minster ;  30,  Gr»  at  Ormand-street ;  95,  Newgate- 
street;  Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite  Gower-street:  9, 
Cirenoester-plsoe ;  Symonds,  Seymour-street,  Eus> 
ton-^quare;  Wilmer'fc  Library,  Ditto ;  84,  Bermond- 
sey-srreet;  Norfolk  Co  lee-house,  Marylebone-lene; 
16,  Chichester-place,  Gi  iy's  Inn-road ;  213,  Totten- 
ham-court-road;  19,  G;eville-8treet,  Hatton-gat- 
den;  59,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  and  33, 
Dnke-streft,  Lineoln's-inn-relds. 

One  Visitor's  Ticket  will  Admit  Two  Persons 
under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 

PUBLIC  MEETING  of  the  VS  PRODUCTIVE 
INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES,  PARTICULAR- 
LY  SHOPKEEPERS. 

ON  MONDAY  next,  the  25th  instrnt,  at  Twelve 
for  One  o'clock,  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Un- 
§  reductive  Industrious  Classes,  particularly  retail 
hop-keepers,  will  be  held  in  the  large  Lecture 
Room  of  the  Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes, 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
best  steps  for  them  to  take  to  re.feve  themselves 
from  the  certain  operation  of  the  Equitable  Labour 
Exchanges. 
Sept.  25, 1832.  Robert  Owen. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

ON  TUESDAY  Evening  next,  September  25,  in 
the  Elegant  and  Great  Room  of  the  Institution 
of  the  Industrious  Classes,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  Mr. 
DORBS,  will  give  a  New  Entertainment,  which 
has  been  received  in  Birmingham  and  other  Towns, 
with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  approbation,  call- 
ed POLITICAL  COMIC ALITIES,  or  a  Disser- 
tation on  Folly  and  Knavery ;  in  which  will  be  in- 
troduced several  new  and  appropriate  COMIC 
SONGS,  accompanied  on  the  Piano  Forte  by  Mr. 
Stevens  :  the  whole  assisted  by  Dr.  Buzz.  Being 
an  attempt  to  relieve  the  mind,  by  placing  theftesvy 
book  of  Political  Instruction,  upon  a  light  one  harm 
carriage  of  rational  Amusement.  As  the  Proprietor 
is  anxious  to  serve  the  Public  as  well  as  himself, 
the  fares  are  unusually  moderate.  The  new  Light 
Political  Coach  starts  exactly  at  half-past  Seven 
o'Clock,  and  arrives  at  the  Inn  of  Merry -Conclusion 
about  Ten. — JV.  R.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
building  of  the  above  coach,  to  render  it  agreeable 
to  the  Ladies.  Further  particulars  in  the  hand- 
bills. 

Just  Published  by  Strange,  Paternoster- Row : 
The  Words  and  Music  of  the  Union  Hymn,  and  the 
Gathering  of  the  Union,  as  sung  at  the  Birmingham 
Great  Meetings,  Price  6d. 


Printed  for,  and  Published  by,  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty^  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  Kings  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Strange,  Paternost»r-rs» w ;  &rfco«s, 
HolywelUstreet:  sad  Pi  amiss,  Wsrrdotrr-etreet ; 
may  be  had  of  ell  Newsmen. 

William  Dfnt,  Printer, 
Institution,  Gray  s  Inn  T 
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PUBLIC  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  WEEK 

AT  OUR  INSTITUTION. 
Os  Thursday  evening  long  before  the  time  of  ad- 
mission to  the  discussion  between  Mr.  Owen  and 
the  Radicals,  Gray's  Inn  Road  was  the  scene  of 
visible  agitation,  and  public  interest.  Persons 
came  from  Woolwich  and  Chatham  to  hear  it. 
The  capacious  lecture  room  was  filled  with  the 
first  rush  of  the  impatient  crowd;  and  the  argu- 
ment commenced  at  half-past  seven.  Mr.  Owen, 
who  had  recovered  from  his  indisposition,  was  in 
the  chair.  The  business  of  the  evening  was  open- 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Macconnell,  and  an  excel- 
lent discussion  originated  out  of  his  address. 
The  majority  of  the  audience  were  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Owen  was  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
society,  silently  and  peaceably  to  undermine  the 
old  fabric,  while  the  politicians  were  beginning 
at  the  top,  and  must  take  it  down  stone  by  stone. 
Ten  o'clock  suspended  but  did  not  terminate  the 
controversy,  which  was  postponed  till  the  next 
Thursday  evening.  On  Sunday  the  Lectures  were 

crowded,  though  an  additional  one  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Macconnell,  at  the  North  end 
of  the  Institution ;  so  that  there  were  two  lectures 
in  our  Institution  at  the  same  time.  There  will 
be  two  lectures  every  Sunday  evening  at  our  In- 
stitution as  long  as  the  crowded  audiences  require 
additional  accommodation. 

The  business  done  at  our  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange  during  the  past  week  has  been  im- 
mense; so  much  so,  that  we  were  necessitated  to 
post  a  public  notice,  on  Wednesday,  saying, 
**  that  until  much  more  extensive  arrangements 
were  made,  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed ; 
and  that  all  business  must  cease  after  Wednesday 
evening,  until  further  notice  was  given,  which 
would  be  the  case  on  Sunday  at  the  Lecture."  Wre 
are  confident  that  our  very  extensive  premises  will 
soou  be  too  small  even  for  deposits.  We  deeply 
regret  the  temporary  inconvenience  to  which  this 
suspension  must  put  some  persons ;  but  it  is  only 
a  present  small  sacrifice  for  a  large  future  good. 

The  very  numerous  and  useful  public  meeting 
which  we  held  on  Monday,  is  reported  in  another 
part  of  our  paper.  The  Committee  appointed  on 
that  occasion,  met  on  Wednesday  morning  at  Six 
o'clock,  for  the  transaction  of  their  important  bu- 
siness. 


APPREHENSION  OF  COINERS, 

IN  ESSEX  STREET  WHITECHAPEL. 

To  us,  who  are  now  in  the  daily  and  hourly 
•habit  of  making  large  quantities  of  money,  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction,  that  we  are  not  liable  to  inter- 
ruptions from  the  police,  or  lodgings  in  a  jail. 
Some  anonymous  writer  in  the  Morning  Adver- 
tiser, a  few  days  since,  endeavoured  to  fright  us, 
by  some  legal  quotation,  introduced  with  great 

pomp.  But  we  do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  and  are 
much  more  alarmed  at  the  increasing  distresses 
and  perplexity  of  society,  than  at  the  lumber  of 
legal  learning.  Our  Equitable  Labour  Exchange 
Note  is  so  original,  so  good,  that  no  legislation  ever 
anticipated  such  a  measure,  and  consequently  made 
no  provision  against  it.  Before  we  can  be  at- 
tempted to  be  stopped,  a  law  must  be  made  on 
purpose,  and  government  have  now  a  sufficiency 
of  business  on  their  hands.  But  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful, (and  if  we  are  not,  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  any  legislatorial  interference,)  no  law  will 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  stop  us.  It  would  be  in- 
tolerable, if  government  who  can  do  nothing  to 
relieve  the  productive  classes,  will  not  allow  them 
to  relieve  themselves.  This  would  be  dangerously 
tampering  with  the  possibility  of  human  endurance. 
But  we  anticipate  no  such  thing.  Government 
have  more  sense.  On  odier  coiners  the  law  promptly 
pounces. 

"  Saturday  afternoon,  a  gang  of  coiners  were 
apprehended,  while  at  full  work  at  a  house  in 
Essex  street,  Whitechapel,  by  James  Goss,  a  sur- 
veyor of  Thames  Police,  and  a  party  of  officers  of 
that  establishment.  The  gang  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  have  been  coining  large  quantities  of  base 
shillings  for  smashers,  with  which  the  metropolis 
abounds,  and  many  thousands  are  supposed  to 
have  been  put  in  circulation,  from  the  manufactory 
in  Essex  street  Goss  having  secured  the  assistance 
of  surveyors  and  constables,  proceeded  armed  to 
the  house  on  Saturday  afternoon,  a  time  at  which 
they  knew  the  coiners  would beactively  employed. 
At  a  given  signal  they  entered  the  house,  and  were 
rushing  up  stairs,  when  they  encountered  a  wo- 
man who  called  "  murder,  murder,  we  are  lost." 
Ileyson  stopped  her  noise,  burst  open  the  door  of 
the  front  room  of  the  second  floor,  where  they  found 
four  men,  Frederic  King,  Robert  Allen,  Jno.  Aid- 
ridge,  Charles  Allen,  and  a  woman,  Mary  Wilson, 
who  were  actively  engaged  in  coining  base  money. 
They  were  all  secured  and  taken  to  prison." 

We  congratulate  ourselves,  that  we  are  not  in 
prison,  nor  liahjte  there  to  be  conveyed,  although 


we  have  made  so  much  money.  Ours,  it  is  true, 
is  not  base  money,  hut  good;  and  our  good  money 
will  quickly  lessen,  and  eventually  destroy  the 
coining  of  all  bad  money. 

THE  MAGPIE  AND  WOOD-PIGEON. 
Fable  I. 
One  day,  in  ancient  times,  a  wood-pigeon  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  a  lofty  elm,  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  noble  domicile  of  a  magpie,  who,  after  view- 
ing with  admiration,  its  architectural  beauties, 
and  domestic  conveniences,  passed  many  high  en- 
comiums on  the  science,  taste,  and  ingenuity  of 
the  lady  pie,  who  was  both  the  builder  and  the 

proprietor  of  the  noble  edifice.  The  black-and- 
white  lady,  was  so  delighted  with  compliments  of 
the  wooa-pigeon,  that  she  generously  offered  to 
assist  her  in  building  such  a  dwelling  for  herself. 
The  wood-pigeon,  overjoyed  at  the  liberality  and 
philanthropy  of  the  lady  pie,  with  much  bowing, 
and  many  thanks,  accepted  the  gracious  offer. 

They  now  proceeded  to  a  neighbouring  oak, 
whose  wide-spreading  top,  and  thick  clustering 
leaves,  formed  an  extensive  canopy,  under  which, 
various  kinds  of  animals  found  a  shade  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  meridian  sun,  as  well  as  a 
convenient  shelter  from  the  pelting  storm.  In  the 
middle  of  the  top  of  this  majestic  tree,  the  archi- 
tect proceeded  to  instruct  her  anxious  pupil,  the 
wood-pigeon,  in  the  art  of  domestic  building.  The 
magpie  began  by  laying  small  sticks  across  and 
athwart,  by  which  means,  she  soon  completed  the 
foundation,  on  which  she  was  about  to  erect  a 
magnificent  superstructure ;  but  the  wood-pigeon 
growing  vain,  and  becoming  puffed  up  witn  con- 
ceit, broke  out  in  an  insulting  manner,  "  I  can  do ! 
I  can  do !  I  can  do !"  The  generous  magpie  stung 
with  the  insolence,  and  ingratitude  of  her  unworthy 
pupi1,  replied,  "do  then,  and  be  hanged !  I  will 
instruct  you  no  further."  And  immediately  flew 
away,  leaving  the  conceited  wood-pigeon  to  reflect 
upon  the  result  of  her  insolence  and  folly. 

The  consequence  was,  the  foolish  bird  could 
proceed  no  further  with  her  nest,  which  remains  to 
this  day,  a  wretched  platform  of  twigs,  without 
sides  or  roof,  the  object  of  laughter  and  ridicule 
to  the  whole  feathered  race.  While  the  dwelling 
of  the  magpie,  is  a  firm,  well  built,  commodious 
and  lofty  roofed  castle;  and  which,  though  erected 
upon  the  top  of  a  very  high  tree,  neither  the  wind, 
nor  the  storm  have  power  to  dislodge  it  1  It  is  a 
"castle  in  the  air,  to  be  sure;  but  a  castle  any 
where,is  to  be  preferred  to  a  wretched,  roofless,  and 
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dirty  hovel,  which  is  not  capable  of  sheltering  its 
inmates,  with  their  poor  little  callow  offspring,  from 
the  inclemency  ana  fury  of  the  elements. 

I  shall  leave  the  moral  of  this  little  fable,  to  be 
applied  by  the  smatterers  in  the  sciences,  some  of 
whom  acquire  just  as  much  knowledge,  as  enable 
them  to  become  ridiculous,  and  then  they  wonder 
why  they  are  laughed  at.  We  should  never  be  too 
proud  to  learn,  nor  think  ourselves  too  learned  to 
be  taught  A.  D. 

EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  FARMER  AND  A  MANUFAC- 
TURER. 

(Concluded  from  p.  116.) 

Manuf.  True :  and  the  only  way  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial  is  to  assist  in  it  ourselves.  Now  here  we  are 
at  the  Bazaar :  you  see  it  is  as  public  as  a  fair. 

Farm.  Why  this  is,  indeed,  a  handsome  place, — 
it  beats  the  old  markets  hollow. 

Manuf.  The  people  we  see  here  are  come  to 
transact  business;  and  in  course  of  the  day  you  will 
find  almost  every  trade  you  can  mention ;  so  that 
there  is  no  want  of'  variety. 

Farm.  But  what  do  the  managers  of  the  concern 
get  by  it. 

.  Manuf.  We  will  ask  for  a  prospectus ;  by  which 
it  appears  that  when  goods  have  had  their  prime 
cost  ascertained  the  managers  add  to  it  a  penny  on 
the  shilling  upon  retail  articles,  and  fire  per  cent, 
upon  wholesale,  out  of  which  they  pay  all  their  ex- 
pences. 

Farm,  I  shall  oertainly  give  it  a  trial  immedi- 
ately. 

manuf.  That  was  my  object  in  bringing  you 
here.  I  sent  in  a  waggon  of  goods  this  morning-, 
and  here  are  my  notes.  Now  with  these  notes  I 
cm  take  out  whatever  I  see  here  to  the  same 
amount. 

Farm.  But  will  landlords  and  tax-gatherers  take 
your  notes? 

Manuf.  I  am  myself  a  landlord,  and  am  glad 
to  accommodate  my  tenants.  They  can  only  get 
Exchange  Notes  by  the  labour  of  industry ;  there- 
fore they  should  meet  with  every  encouragement. 
'  Besides'  the  fact  is  the  notes  are  beginning  to  be 
taken  by  every  body. 

Farm.  They  cannot  be  so  safe  as  hard  cash)  can 
theyl 

Manuf.  My  good  friend,  we  have  been  duped 
long  enough.  Let  me  ask  if  you  can  eat,  drink,  or 
wear  hard  cash  1 

Farm.  No :  but  cash  will  get  me  these  things  and 
more. 

Manuf.  So  will  exchange  notes :  therefore  the 
value  of  both  is  only  what  you  can  get  for  them. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  gold  de- 
pends upon  the  opinions  of  men,  whereas  these 
notes  represent  the  valuable  commodities  for  which 
they  were  issued. 

Farm.  But  I  do  not  understand  how  a  man  can 
do  duped  when  be  gets  gold  and  silver. 

Manuf.  Yes :  if  he  relies  upon  them  as  real  va- 
lue ;  for  suppose  all  the  farmers  and  manufacturers 
should* say  to  the  holders  of  gold  and  silver,  **  we 
will  not  exchange  our  goods  for  your  metals ;  they 
are  too  dear  for  us,  tedious  to  count,  heavy  to  car- 
rv,  and  dirty  to  our  hands.  In  short,  we,  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth,  can  exchange  our  productions, 
much  better  by  means  of  our  own  paper."  Don't 
you  see  that  the  holders  of  coin  would  have  nothing 
to  get  our  goods  with,  and  would  be  forced  to  work 
for  their  living,  which  is  as  much  the  natural  right 
of  one  man  as  another  t 

Farm.  What!  do  you  mean  to  make  rich  people 
workt 

Manuf.  Yes :  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  either 
with  their  heads  or  their  hands.  All  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  productive  classes  arise  from  the 
wealthy  and  unproductive  orders ;  who,  thinking 
it  beneath  them  to  do  any  thing-  useful,  employ 
their  faculties  in  creating  mischief.  Either  they 
«xcite  wan  wherein  both  the  properties  sod  per* 


sons  of  the  industrious  are  destroyed,or  they  impose 
intolerable  privations  by  means  of  money  laws, 
which  they  so  manage  as  to  get  all  the  money  into 
their  own  pockets. 

Farm.  That  is  true  enough.  But  I  am  afraid 
thev  are  too  strong  for  us. 

Manuf.  Not  at  all:  they  are  a  mere  handful 
of  men.  By  these  equitable  exchanges  we  shall 
get  all  the  power  into  our  own  hands ;  and  by  and 
bye  they  who  have  hitherto  thought  it  advantageous 
to  be  our  enemies  will  find  it  still  more  beneficial 
to  be  our  friends,  and  then  we  trust  the  whole  fa- 
mil  v  of  mankind  will  be  ever  united. 

Farm.  But  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
scheme  ! 

Manuf.  Mr.  Owen  the  well  known  philanthro- 
pist; who  has  spent  more  thought  in  maturing  his 
plans,  more  time  in  trying  them  in  practice  and 
more  money  to  make  them  known  to  the  world  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  public  characters  put  together. 

Farm.  Well;  I  am  glad  to  have  met  with  you, 
and  next  time  we  come  to  town  I  hope  we  shall 
do  business  together  at  the  Bazaar,  and  find  it  go- 
ing on  to  our  satisfaction. 

Manuf  It  cannot  fail,  it  must  not  fail,  and  suc- 
cess being  in  our  own  hands,  it  shall  not  fail.     A 

good  journey  to  us  both. 

It.  A. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  numerous  Communicators  must  excuse  our 
saying  any  more  this  week,  than  that  we  are  obliged 
to  them  for  their  Communications. 


the  Crisis. 


Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 
LONDON,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29. 

One  of  the  salutary  effects  of  the  working  of  the 
Equitable  Labour  Exchanges  will  be  the  dimi- 
nution of  crime,  against  which,  education,  law, 
and  religion,  make  but  feeble  fight.  Crime  is  now 
every  where  on  the  increase ;  but  when  Equitable 
Labour  Exchanges  are  every  where  established  it 
will  be  every  where  on  the  diminution.  If  the 
cause  of  crime,  were  the  radical  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature,  then  the  cure  of  such  a  malady  must 
be  abandoned  as  hopeless,  while  it  was  deplored  as 
irremediable.  It  is  singular,  that  we  never  hear 
of  the  badness  of  nature,  in  plants,  trees,  ani- 
mals, birds,  fishes,  fire,  air,  earth,  or  water; 
but  in  man  only.  The  subordinate  departments 
of  nature  are  good ;  the  supreme,  evil.  Had  the 
subordinate  parts  been  bad,  and  the  supreme 
good,  it  would  have  been  more  plausible ;  but 
that  all  things  which  were  made  for  the  use  of 
man,  and  which  man  makes  use  of,  should  be 
good,  while  he  who  subordinates  and  makes  use  of 
them  is  naturally  bad,  sounds  singular,  and  strikes 
strange !  It  is  singular  that  while  roost  men  be- 
lieve in  this  radical  depravity  as  a  general  truth, 
they  deny  it  in  detail.  Ask  a  man  whether  he  be- 
lieves human  nature  is  bad,  he  says  yes.  Tell  him 
he  is  a  bad  man,  he  denies  k,  and  is  offended. 
But  we  believe  that  our  nature,  and  that  all  na- 


ture is  radically  good,  and  that  crime  is  only 
the  result  of  bad  circumstances,  on  origiually  good 
materials.  The  ostensible  causes  of  crime  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  are  first  auwif  of  occupation. 
Many  men,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  who,  while 
they  were  employed,  were  good  characters,  when 
thrown  out  of  employment,  fell  into  bad  com- 
pany, contract  bad  habits,  learn  bad  ways,  and 
then  do  bad  things.    Some  again  are  of  that  ac- 
tive turn,  that  if  they  have  nothing  good  to  do, 
they  will  do  mischief,  for  they  must  be  doing  some- 
thing.    Equitable  Labour  Exchanges  will  furnish 
employment  to  the  unemployed,  and  thus  cure 
this  cause  of  the  commission  of  crime.    Secondly, 
another  palpable  cause  of  offence  is  oppression. 
The  labouring  classes,  who  are  every  day  becoming 
more  enlightened,  and  an  expansion  of  knowledge 
never  begets  a  diminution  of  feeling,  fed  that 
they  are  burdened,  with  the  higher  unproductive 
classes ;  and  see,  that  as  the  burden  is  always 
higher  than  that  by  which  its  borne,  this  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  the  unproductive  classes  can 
be  called  the  higher.    This  burden  goads  them  to 
crime.     They  gather  fresh  strength  from  then- 
knowledge  to  bite  their  chain,  without  having  the 
power  to  snap  it,  and  are  urged  to  hatred  against 
their  oppressors  and  disrespect  of  themselves. 
See  the  nocturnal  incendiaries  amongst  the  once 
meek  and  peaceful  agricultural  labourers.    Look 
at  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  under  the  op- 
pression of  tithes.    During  the  past  week  some 
tithe  collectors  have  been  barbarously  murdered. 
Our  Equitable  Labour  Exchanges,  will  even- 
tually secure  the  independence  of  the  labourer; 
they  will  break  his  chain  and  effect  his  freedom. 
By  them  his  oppressors  will  be  regularly  swamp- 
ed.    Thus  will  they  toil  at  the  rule  of  subtractw* 
from  crime,  and  at  that  of  addition  td*  comfort. 
A  third  cause  of  crime  is  ignorance.     Many  of 
the  malefactors  in  our  public  jails  can  neither  read 
nor  write.     The  most  ignorant  people  are  always 
the  most  vicious.     Ignorance  is  moral  night  un- 
der whose  dark  cover,  bad  passions  are  fostered, 
and  bad  conduct  matured.   Light  and  knowledge 
will  issue  from  our  Equitable  Labour  Exchanges, 
wherever  they  are  planted,  and  we  trust  that  they 
will  be  planted  every  where.    They  will  set  la- 
bourers to  think  and  make  them  feel  their  own 
worth.    An  image  of  the  value  of  labour  will  be 
hung  up  in  the>  minds  of  labourers ;  the  supe- 
riority of  the  intellectual  over  the  animal  part  will 
be  felt  and  acted  upon ;  principle  will  triumph 
over  passion,  and  knowledge  will  prove  moral 
power ;  and  while  to  whatever  extent  they  may 
operate   in    removing  ignorance  from    the  la- 
bourers of  this  generation,  their  children  who 
will  be  educated  by    the  profits   arising  from 
these  exchanges,   will    reap  an  abundant  har- 
vest of  knowledge.     These,    Equitable  Labour 
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Exchanges  are  not  fire  brands,  as  many  sup- 
pose, but  luminaries.  A  fourth  and  a  last  cause 
of  crime  is  poverty.     Men  are  poor  and  steal. 

Shop  keepers  cannot  obtain  a  living,  and  cheat  in 
light  weights  and  small  measures.  In  the  midst 
of  plenty,  it  is  a  battle  to  live.  A  conscience  is  the 
most  expensive  article,  a  poor  man  can  be  troubled 
with ;  many  find  with  Paley,  that  they  are  too  poAr 
to  keep  it.  A  carriage  may  be  kept  for  less.  The 
work  house  is  the  most  likely  place  for  an  honest 
man,  a  strictly  honest  man  to  come  to.  It  is  no- 
thing but  want,  that  causes  and  perpetuates  pros- 
titution. Many  females,  whom  we  once  knew, 
unblotted,  beautiful,  and  accomplished,  and  who 
only  wanted  wings  to  make  them  angels,  have, 
from  want,  after  seduction,  been  transformed  into 
devils.  Men  open  those  moral  nuisances,  public 
houses,  because  there  is  nothing  else  left  for  them. 
Equitable  Labour  Exchanges  will  increase  wealth, 
of  which  labour  is  the  source.  They  will  make  those 
who  are  now  artificially  poor,  rich,  and  those  who 
are  artificially  rich,  poor.  Bare  walls,  and  empty 
cupboards,  will  no  longer  be  found  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  productive  classes.  The  dwellings  of  la- 
bourers being  made  comfortable,  they  will  prefer 
their  own  house  to  the  public  house.  Unfettered 
bj  money,  real  wealth  will  increase,  poverty  dis- 
appear, and  crime  proportionally  diminish ;  and 
what  education  with  all  its  precepts, — eloquence 
with  all  its  blandishments, — law  with  all  its  seve- 
rity, — and  religion  with  all  its  sanctity,  have  not 
been  able  to  effect,  Equitable  Labour  Exchanges 
will  ultimately  accomplish. 


PUBLIC  MEETING 
AT  THE  INSTITUTION   OF  THE  INDUS- 
*    TRIOUS  CLASSES,  GRAY'S-INN-ROAD. 

On  Monday  last  at  One  o'clock  a  public  meeting 
*rf  the  unproductive  industrious  classes  was  held 
pursuant  to  advertisement,  in  the  large  lecture  room 
4&  the  Institution.  The  meeting  was  painfully 
crowded, — the  heat  very  oppressive, — the  interest 
«Kcited  intense, — and  the  harmony  of  good  feeling 
uninterrupted.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
take  into  consideration  the  increasingly  distressed 
state  of  the  non-productive  industrious  classes,  and 
to  devise  efficient  means  for  their  permanont  re- 
lief. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Owen,  wlrich  was  sup- 
ported unanimously  by  the  meetinjr,  the  Rev.  Ar- 
thur S.  Wade,  D.D.," Rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  War- 
wick, was  called  to  the  ohair  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  WADE  having  taken  the  chnir,  rend  the 
advertisement,  calling  the  meeting  together.  Hethen 
tfteerved  that  the  advertisement  was  conciliatory  and 
kind.  The  productive  classes,  were  anxious  to  show 
the  unproductive  classes,  thatthey  were  concerned  for 
their  welfare.  (Applause.)  Competition  had  done 
immense  mischief.  The  old  maxim,  "  live  and  let 
live,"  was  now  of  a  nugatory  character.  Dr  Wade 
referred  to  an  Agricultural  Employment  Association, 
in  the  existence  of  which  he  rejoiced,  and  to  whose 
operations  he  wished  sucoess.  (Cheers.)  The 
business  of  the  day  presented  a  novelty,  because  it 
was  an  invitation  from  the  lower  order  of  society, 
lor  a  community  of  interests  with  those  above  them. 
Dr.  Wade  observed,  that  the  productive  classes 
ought  to  have  the  full  energy  of  machinery  to  assist 
them  in  every  production.  The  non-producers, 
ought  to  come  forward  with  their  capital,  to  assist 
the  productive  classes.  It  is  of  no  use  to  sav  to 
a  man,  be  industrious,  except  you  give  him,  employ- 
ment. (Cheers.)  Dr.  Wade  said  he  was  aTadical 
reformer,  and  might  as  well  speak  the  truth.  (Great 
*nd  continued  cheering.)  He  further  observed,  that 
fefeihouldlike  to  see  Mr.  Owen  have  a  seat  in  Par-  j 


liament.  (Great  cheers.)  He  sat  down  after  he 
had  re-stated  the  business  for  which  the  people  had 
met. 

Mr.  OWEN  rose,  and  after  repeating  the  im- 
portant purpose  for  which  the  meeting  was  called, 
proceeded  to  observe,  that  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation were  now  engaged  in  distributing  wealth,  and 
that  this  could  not  last  much  longer.    A  new  system 
of  business  w*is  now  about  to  be  introduced,  and 
what  was  to  become  of  these  unproductive  distri- 
butors of  wealth]   Mr.  Owen  knew  what  they  must 
do.        But  it  required  more  than  one.     One  could 
do  but  very  little.    There  must  he  union,  and  with- 
out this  union,  on  the  part  of  them  who  understand 
the  subject,  the  unproductive  industrious  classes 
must  perish.  The  retail  traders  in  the  principal  streets 
of  London,  must  get  ten  per  cent  upon  their  articles, 
to  pay  rent,  taxes,  &c,  and  live.     The  wholesale 
trade,  must  have  7£  per  cent.    These  profits  are  a 
real  addition  to  the  cost  of  these  articles.  Mr.  Owen 
referred  to  Morrisons,  Sewell  and  Cross,  and  Leaf 
and  Co.,  and  said,  that  these  houses  could  carry  on 
their  business   for  £  per  cent,  it  being    so   im- 
mense.   Small  capitalists  could  not  possibly  stand 
against  these  bouses.     But  even  if  the  little  capital- 
ists, could  buy  at  the  same  price  as  these  houses, 
they  could  not  sell  at  the  same  price.    A  note  was 
handed  to  Mr.Owen,  sayingthat  Sewell  and  Cross's 
house,  was  called  the   "slaughter  house."      Mr. 
Owen  said  that  names  were  of  no  moment.    Sewell 
and  Cross  were  acting  upon  the  same  principle  as 
every  body  else,  vix.  to  get  all  they  could.     (Hear, 
bear.)     N  o  one  class  could  really  be  benefitted  at 
the  expense  of  another.     (Hear,  hear.)    No  partial 
measures  would  do.     If  Mr.  Owen  had  been  con- 
tented with  partial  measures,  he  might  have  carried 
them  into  effect,  by  government  and  the  people, 
many  years  ago.    (Hear,  hear.)     He  said,    that 
knowing  his  principles  were  true,  and  admitted  of 
universal  adoption,  he  never  would  be  contented 
with*  partial  measures.    (Great  cheers.)     He  ob- 
served, that  there  is  not  a  deficiency  of  a  single 
material  in  society,  to  secure  under  proper  arrange- 
ments its   permanent  happiness ;  this  is  what  he 
was  aiming  at ;   and  he  would  either  accomplish  it 
or  die  in  the  attempt.    (Great  cheers.)    Hie  Equi- 
table Labour  Exchanges,  were  the  bridge  over  which 
society  would  safely  pass  out  of  its  present  condi- 
tion, to  another  and  a  better.     Our  present  Institu- 
tion, he  said,  would  not  (large  though  it  was)  be 
one    tenth  sufficiently  large   for    the  deposits  of 
goods.    (Applause.)  "This  was  manifest,  from  the 
demonstrations  which  were  now  made  here  by  de- 
positors, and  if  this  was  the  case,  and  these  Equi- 
table Labour  Exchanges  became,  as  he  had  no  doubt 
they  would  become,  universal,  what  would  become 
of  the  shop  keepers  ?     (Hear,  hear.)     The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  consider  their  situation.     Tbey 
were  now  casting  about,  looking-  for  relief.   This  was 
im(K>ssible,  as  long  as  competition  existed.     Tbey 
must  assist  intelligent  persons,  in  making  arrange- 
ments by  which,  they  (the  shop  keepers)  may  be- 
come valuable  producers  of  wealth.     He  believed 
the  best  measure  would  he,  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  take  this  important  subject  into  consideration, 
and  to  report  thereon.    Society  has  now  overgrown 
all  its  old  arrangements.     The  aristocracy  were  now 
comin«r  forward,  to  stem  as  much  as  possible,  the 
tide  ot  affairs,  bat  why  did  not  they  come  forward 
twenty  years  ago?     (Hear,  hear.)      They    were 
going  in  the  Agricultural  Society  to  give  poor  people 
half  an  acre  of  land  each,  at  the  rate  at  which  it 
was  let  to  the  farmer,  (hear,  hear)  and  in  putting 
some  poor  people  into  competition  with  the  old  agri- 
culturists, they  impoverished  as  many  as  they  bene- 
fited.    (Hear,  hear.)    They  did  nothing,  and  they 
could  do  nothing.    (Hear,  hear.)    He  then  said 
what  now  ought  to  be  done.    Arrangements  must 
now  be  made,  to  make  the  non- producers,  producers 
of  wealth,  in  the  best  manner.    A  note  was  here  put 
into  Mr.  Owen's  hand,  asking  "whether  he  thought 
government  would  allow  the  old  system  of  society 
to  be  superseded  by  the  Labour  Exchanges  1**    Mr. 
Owen  said  there  was  no  government  in  the  world 
that  could  stop  it  (Immense  cheering,  which  lasted  J 
for  some  time.)    Government  would  be  greatly  in-  j 


debted  to  these  exchanges.  Government  must 
come  to  us.  (great  cheers.)  Mr.  Owen  then 
moved — 

"  That  a  Committee  be  formed  to  take  into  imme- 
diate consideration  the  best  mode  of  relieving 
the  nonproductive  industrious  classes  from  their 
present  distress,  and  from  the  anticipation  of 
much  greater  suffering,  and  report  thereon  at  a 
subsequent  meeting." 

Mr.  SAVAGE  seconded  the  motion,  and  said 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  experiment 
of  the  Equitable  Labour  Exchange,  and  would  sup- 
port it  with  all  his  time,  talents,  property,  interest, 
and  influence.  (Applause.)  He  did  not  go  with 
Mr.  Owen,  into  abstract  points,  but  when  he  saw  a 
clergyman  of  the  established  church  in  the  chair,  he 
saw  that  uniformity  in  sentiment,  on  abstract  points, 
was  not  necessary  to  unanimity,  inoperative  or  prac- 
tical measures.  He  said  he  knew,  that  many  trades- 
men (shopkeepers)  were  now  insolvent,  and  that 
all  the  money  they  took  was  expended  on  the  land- 
lord, the  tax-gatherer,  and  the  poor  rates.  (Cheers.), 
The  only  men  that  could  advance  now,  were  men 
who  had  no  moral  scruples  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. (Hear hear.)  Buy  cheap  they  would;  no 
matter  who  was  distressed.  Ana  if  men  put  money 
into  the  funds,  they  knew  they  were  living  on  taxes, 
to  which  no  high-minded  man  could  reconcile  him- 
self. (Cheers.)  If  the  productive  classes  were  in- 
telligent and  honest,  the  Equitable  Labour  Exchange 
would  be  steadfast  and  successful.  But  if  there  were 
any  chicanery,  or  dishonesty,  or  selfishness,  amongst 
either  the  directors  of  the  Bank,  or  the  depositors, 
they  would  not  require  government  to  put  them 
down,  they  would  perish  of  themselves.  (Cheers.) 
In  London  there  were  an  immense  number  of  shop- 
keepers, many  of  them  labouring  in  mind  and  body, 
corroding  care,  and  consuming  anxiety  pressing 
upon  them.  He  cordially  seconded  the  motion :  a 
card  wa«>  handed  to  Mr.  Owen,  naming  "  two  farmers, 
who  were  willing  to  take  Labour  Notes  for  corn, 
cattle,  £fc."  The  annunciation  o£  this  fact,  was  re- 
ceived with  tumultuous  and  long  continued  chenrinjjf. 
The  resolution  was  then  put,  when  Mr.  Osborne 
expressed  a  wish  to  speak. 

He  wished  to  prove,  that  money  was  not  so  neces- 
sary, in  the  establishment  of  these  Equitable  Labour 
Exchanges,  as  manv  people  supposed.  He  illus- 
trated this,  by  a  reference  to  the  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange  at  Theobald's  road.  He  said,  by  these 
Equitable  Exchanges,  a  mighty  democracy  would 
be  called  into  existence.     (Cheers.) 

Dr.  WADE  here  said,  that  Benjamin  Reeve, 
Stu  Mark  Street,  Bloomsbury,  would  take  our  Labour 
Notes,  and  Mr.  Owen  saiii,  that  there  were  very 
many  tradesmen,  who  had  made  similar  communica- 
tions. Tbe  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  SAlJLL  rose  to  move,  that  the  following 
gentlemen  be  the  committee  : — Messrs. 
MORDAN     SAVAGE  FOX  SMITH 

SAULL  DEMPSEY  CORSS 

MURPHY      WINTER  OSBORNE 

BRABY  MACPIIERSON     BEAUME 

KING  SMITH  LEWIS 

STYLES         FRANKS  EDGAR 

TAYLOR      MERES  CROW 

BROOKS 

He  said,  that  these  measures,  were  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  He  sympathized  with  the  pro- 
ductive classes,  and  particularly  with  the  agricul- 
turists, amongst  whom  he  had  recently  been.  Ex- 
cellent labourers  were  now  getting  only  five  shillings 
per  week.  A  man  of  77  years  of  age,  wasbreaking 
stones  at  six  shillings  per  week.  He  said  he  could 
live  on  eight  shillings.  There  was  starvation  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  Equitable  Labour  Exchanges,  he 
hoped,  would  ultimately  remedy  the  evil.  ( Cheers.  > 
Mr.  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN  seconded  the 
resolution,  and  made  a  suggestion  to  the  non-produ  - 
cers  who  were  willing  to  labour.  He  lived  three 
years  in  the  Western  country  of  America.  At  New 
Harmony,  many  leamt  trades,  who  were  once  of  the 
unproductive  classes,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  that 
those  who  were  in  earnest  to  learn  a  trade,  might 
loam  it  much  easier  than  was  imagined.  (Hear,,  hear,) 
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He  himself  had  made  a  pair  of  shoes  in  a  week. 
Two  of  his  brothers  did  the  same.  Some  of  the  best 
oarpenters,  now  in  New  Harmony,  came  to  that 
settlement,  adults,  ignorant  of  the  trade.  (Cheers.) 
Mr.  MURPHY  was  called  upon  by  the  meeting, 
and  said  that  he  was  unfortunately,  one  of  the  un- 

£roductive  classes,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to 
now  what  was  to  become  of  him.  (Laughter.) 
He  did  not  know  what  the  duties  of  the  committee 
were,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  The  ques- 
tion was  serious.  A  great  number  of  unproductive 
persons,  were  now  in  existence*,  and  what  was  to 
become  of  them?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  should  be 
happy  to  serve  the  committee,  if  they  would  go  to 
business  before  breakfast.  After  that  time,  his 
business  engaged  the  whole  of  his  time.  (Hear 
hear.)  v 

Mr.  BEAUME,  one  of  the  unproductive  classes, 
spoke  with^reat  energy  and  kindness,  in  support  of 
Mr.  Owen  s  measures ;  declared  his  readiness  to 
sacrifice  all  his  property  in  support  of  those  measures, 
and  said,  that  he  made  himself  a  coat.  This  speech 
was  received  with  great  applause.  He  recommended 
gardening  to  the  unproductive  classes,  to  their 
wires,  and  to  their  children,  and  said  that  he  was 
entirely  at  the  service  of  the  committee.  He  moved 
an  amendment,  that  the  committee  have  power  to 
add  to  their  number. 

Mr.  NASH  seconded  the  amendment  which  was 
put,  when 

Mr.  RICE,  said  he  would  give  an  account  of 
Instransactions,  with  an  Equitable  Labour  Exchange, 
frr  the  last  four  days.  He  had  taken  his  goods, 
shoes,  to  many  shops,  and  failed  in  disposing  of 
them ;  but  he  had  easily  disposed  of  them  here,  and 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  with  what  he  obtained  in  exchange. 

Mr.  PARRY  here  wished  to  know  the  particu- 
lars of  the  professions,  circumstances,  and  residences 
ot  the  proposed  committee. 

Mr.  OWEN  said  that  Mr.  Parry's  remarks  were 
important,  and  he  was  anxious  that  respectable  per- 
sons in  the  meeting,  unknown  to  the  Institution, 
would  come  forward,  and  enrol  their  names  on  the 
committee  list.  All  the  committee  names  except 
two,  were  shop-keepers,  those  two  were  of  the  pro- 
ductive classes.  Three  more  persons  offered  their 
names  in  the  committee.  The  resolution,  amended, 
was  then  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  thanks  of  this  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wade,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Macconnell,  and 
carried  by  the  meeting  with  acclamation.  Dr.  Wade 
replied,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  at  half  past  four, 
after  having  given  three  cheers  for  the  Equitable 
Labour  Exchange. 

MURDER  OF  A  TITHE  PAYER  IN 
IRELAND. 
TnE  following  affecting  intelligence,  appeared  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Monday  last.  At  the 
time,  the  paper  did  not  assign  any  cause  for  the 
perpetration  of  this  deed  of  blood.  On  Tuesday, 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  press  was,  that  the  mur- 
dered man  had  paid  tithes. 

"  Monastereven,  Sept.  18 — (From  our  Corre- 
spondent.)—Last  night  as  Mr.  John  Anderson,  of 
*isnertown  (three  miles  from  this  place),  was  re- 
tonung  home  from  his  mother's  house,  where  he 
had  dined ;  and  just  as  he  was  passing  over  a  stile 
into  his  own  avenue,  three  men  rushed  from  under 
a  hedge  where  they  had  lain  concealed,  and  fired 
at  him.  The  ball  entered  his  breast  and  passed 
out  at  the  shoulder ;  but,  as  he  did  not  immedi- 
ately fall,  the  assassins  attacked  him  with  a  sword, 
inflicting  several  severe  wounds  about  his  head  and 
shoulders,  and  his  body.  The  poor  victim,  in  put- 
ting up  his  hand  to  ward  of  the  blows  of  his  fero- 
cious assailants,  had  one  of  bis  thumbs  nearly  cut 
off ;  it  must  be  amputated.  The  murderers  left  him 
tor  dead,  and  he  remained  insensible  on  the  ground 
until  he  was  discovered  by  a  person  passing  in  the 
morning.  But  feint  hopes  are  entertained  of  his 
recovery." 

Tliis  is  proceeding  to  extremities;  and  yet 
government   are   sedcing   in   another   way,   to 


perpetuate  compulsory  payment  under  another 
name  than  tithe  to  the  Established  Church,  from 
the  reluctant  and  oppressed  Catholic.  Why  not  as 
honest  men,  say,  u  the  church  can  no  longer  be 
supported  but  by  voluntary  contributions."  And 
without  turning  any  individuals  on  the  wide  world, 
they  could  cease  to  fill  up  the  livings,  as  the  present 
incumbents  die.    To  this  no  one  could  object. 

VALUE  OF  LABOUR  ON  BREAD. 

It  is  an  ascertained  and  instructive  fact,  that  the 
four  pound  loaf,  which  is  sold  for  eight  pence, 
only  pays  for  all  the  labour  which  is  expended 
upon  it,  from  the  ploughing  the  soil  for  the  seed, 
until  the  bread  is  baked,  two  pence.  TTie  other 
sic  pence  is  consumed  in  rent,  taxes,  poor  rates, 
and  tithes. 


EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 

INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 

CLASSES,  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD 

KING'S  CROSS. 

IN  consequence  of  the  enormous  pressure  of  bu- 
siness at  the  Equitable  Labour  Exchange,  Gray's 
Inn  Road,  it  is  necessary,  that  much  more  extensive 
accommodations  be  made  for  the  public .  All  further 
deposits  are,  consequently,  stopped  until  fresh  no- 
tice,  which  will  be  given  on  Sunday  at  our  Lectures. 


Poland. — The  population  of  Warsaw,  which, 
before  the  29th  of  November,  1830,  amounted  to 
150,000  souls,  is  now  reduced  to  60,000.  In  the 
principal  streets,  Poles  are  rarely  seen,  which,  in- 
stead, are  crowded  with  Russians  and  Jews.  It 
is  the  same  in  all  the  public  places,  although  the 
number  of  cafi$  are  increased  to  twice  the  former 
number.  The  corruption  of  the  poorest  women  is 
at  its  lowest  degree.  The  Russian  officers  are  re- 
ceived in  no  respectable  houses.  The  Poles  avoid 
all  communication  with  Russian  women,  and,  not 
to  have  any  relation  with  them,  they  have  adopted 
a  peculiar  mark.  Each  night  the  soldiers  occupy 
every  corner  of  the  town,  and  retire  to  their  barracks 
only  by  day. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 
RATIONAL  CATECHISM. 
Dear  Sir, — My  great  anxieties,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  state  of  society,  by  you  promul- 
gated, may  be  more  generally  disseminated,  has 
induced  me  to  draw  out  the  MS.  tract  enclosed 
herewith,  a  Rational  Catechism. 

I  am  desirous,  (if  it  merits  such  attention,)  that 
it  be  printed  and  published  by  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety held  at  your  Institution. 

I  cannot  aiFord  the  expense  of  printing,  but 
most  cheerfully  assist  in  distributing  tracts,  and  I 
doubt  not,  but  much  good  may  be  done  by  freely 
circulating  them  amongst  the  public,  but  more 
particularly  amongst  religious  congregations,  which 
may  be  easily  accomplished,  either  by  causing 
them  to  be  deposited  in  the  pews  of  the  various 
churches,  and  chapels,  just  prior  to  service,  or  by 
giving  them  at  the  doors  as  the  congregation  retire. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  of  most  cordially  thank- 
ing you,  for  the  relief  from  mental  bondage  which 
I  have  derived  from  a  regular  attendance  upon 
your  lectures,  prior  to  which,  I  thought  myself 
unfit  to  live,  but  unprepared  to  die. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

yours  very  gratefully, 
W.  H.  STURGES. 
FoxUy  Road,  Kennington,  20th  Sept.,  1832. 

%*  Part  of  this  excellent  production  appeared 
last  week  in  our  paper,  and  part  will  appear  next. 


OPENING  THE  WIGAN  AND  NEWTON 

RAILWAY. 
On  Monday  this  Railway  was  opened.  The 
length  of  it  is  seven  miles.  The  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester  canals  are  crossed  by  two  iron 
bridges.  There  is  no  perceptible  change  from 
the  level  throughout  the  line.  The  average  time 
required  to  perform  the  distance  with  four  carri- 
ages and  twenty-three  passengers,  is  fifteen  mi- 
nutes.— Birmingham  Journal. 


INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES,  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD. 

THE  Public  is  respectfully  informed,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  great  interest,  the  repeated 
bursts  of  laughter,  and  the  very  flattering  applause, 
manifested  at  Mr.  DOBBS'S  Entertainment,  on  its 
first  representation  in  London,  by  a  numerous  and 
most  respectable  audience,  he  will  have  the  honour 
of  repeating,  in  the  Great  Room  of  the  Insti- 
tution, on  TUESDAY,  2nd  of  October,  at  Eight 
o  clock  in  the  Evening,  his  POLITICAL  CO- 
MICALITILS;  or,  A  DISSERTATION  ON 
FOLLY  AND  KNAVERY :  in  which  will  be 
introduced  several  new  and  appropriate  COMIC 
SONGS,  accompanied  on  the  Piano  Forte  by  Mr. 
Stevens:  the  whole  assisted  by  Dr. Buzz.  Being 
an  attempt  to  relieve  the  mind,  by  placing  the  heavy 
book  of  Political  Instruction,  npon  a  tight  one  hone 
carriage  of  rational  Amusement.  As  the  Propriety 
is  anxious  to  serve  the  Public  as  well  as  himself, 
the  fares  are  unusually  moderate.  The  new  Light 
Political  Coach  starts  exactly  at  half-past  Seven 
o'Clock,  and  arrives  at  the  Inn  of  Merry -Conclusion 
about  Ten. — X.  B.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
building  of  the  above  coach,  to  render  it  agreeable 
to  the   Ladies. 

Doors  to  be  opened  at  hdlfpast  Seven,  to  commence 
precisely  at  Eight  o'clock.  Front  seats  U.  Back 
seats,  dd.  .  Labour  Notes  will  be  taken. 

The  Union  Hymn,  and  the  Gathering  of  the  Uni- 
on, two  National  Glees,  (Dobbs)  as  sung  at  the 
Birmingham  Great  Meetings,  are  just  Published  by 
Strange,  Paternoster-Row;  Price  6rf.  each,  with 
the  Music. 

THE  EIGHTH  FESTIVAL  ot  the  ASSOC1A* 
TION  of  the  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES, 
established  for  diffusing  the  most  useful  know- 
ledge and  creating  general  good  feeling  amongst  all 
Parties,  will  be  held  at  the  INSTITUTION  for 
REMOVING  IGNORANCE  and  POVERTY, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  on  MONDAY,  1st  Oct.,  1832. 
Tickets  of  Admission,  Visitors,  3s.,  and  Members 
Half-price,  may  be  had  at  the  Institution,  and  at 
280,  Regent-street  j  421,  Oxford-street;  49,  Shore- 
ditch;  10,  Bouvene-street,  Fleet-street;  62,  Bar- 
bican, corner  of  Red  Cross-street;  79,  Regent- 
street;  57,  Regent-street;  37,  Marsham-street,  West- 
minster; 30,  Great  Ormand-street ;  95,  Newgate- 
street;  Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite  Gower-street :  9, 
Cireucester-place ;  Symonds,  Seymour-street,  Eus- 
ton-square;  Wilraer's  Library,  Ditto ;  84,  Bermond- 
sey-street;  Norfolk  Coffee-house,  Marylebone-lane ; 
16,  Chichester-place,  Grty's  Inn-road ;  213,  Totten- 
ham-court-road; 19,  Greville-street,  Hatton-gar- 
den ;  59,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  and  23, 
Duke-street,  Lincoln's-inn-tields. 

One  Visitor's  Ticket  will  Admit  Two  Persons 
under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 

Just  Published,  price  only  Two-pence, 

The  CIRCULATING  MEDIUM,  and  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  EXCHANGE,  the  C  A  U  S  E  of 
increasing  DISTRESS  among  the  productive 
classes— Labour  Exchange  Banks  the  only  remedy. 
With  a  Short  Account  of  the  Equitable  Labour  Ex- 
change in  Gray's  Inn  Road,  now  open*  Robirt 
Owen,  Governor. 

"  You  may  insist  that  your  gold  is  valuable,  no 
doubt ;  but  our  notes  are  not  promissory — they  al- 
ways perform  without  promising." — page  8. 
Bya  Co-operator.  London :  Strange,Berger,Purkw. 


Printed  for,  and  Published  by,  th^T Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institutiop, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  King  a  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Strange,  Paternoster-row;  Bergeb, 
Holy  well-street:  and  Purklss,  \V  ardour-street ; 
may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen. 

William  Dent,  Printer, 

Institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
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TO  TRUTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 


INSTITUTION  0»'  THE  INDl'STUIOUft  CLASSES. 


'If  we  cannot  yet  reconcile  all  Opinions,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  unite  all  Hearts. 
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DANGEROUS  APPLICATION  OF  TEXTS 

OF  SCRIPTURE. 
What  a  variety  of  interpretations,  into  what  a 
variety  of  services,  and  to  what  a  diversity  of  ob- 
jects, have  figurative  passages  of  scripture  been 
pressed !  The  leaven  diffused  through  the  three 
measures  of  meal,  was  for  ages  interpreted  as  the 
gospel  diffused  through  the  whole  world,  which 
then  consisted  of  three  divisions,  Europe,  Asia, 
tml  Africa.  Columbus  quashed  this  interpretation 
bjrdiscovering  America.  The  Caval  iers  unci  Round  - 
Heads  of  former  times,  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
erf  the  present  day,  and  all  opposing  sects  and 
parties,  can  find  scriptures  suited  to  their  conflict- 
ing purposes.  The  carrying  out  of  these  texts,  is 
however  sometimes  dangerous,  and  the  figure 
turned  into  a  fact  becomes  afcjrtl»r.g : — 

"  A  Clergyman  not  quite  a  hundred  miles  from 
this  city,  preached  a  most  edifying  discourse  on 
4  ocme  and  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation 
without  money  and  without  price.'  On  the  following 
week,  some  of  the  parishioners  took  the  liberty  of 
drawing  water. from  a  very  fine  spring  well,  in  the 
p*noo*s  gardrn,  at  which  the  learned  divine  was  not 
*  little  netded.  Being  reminded  by  the  intruder, 
of  his  text  and  sermon,  the  Rev.  gentleman  replied, 
'  rr«  may  draw  as  much  water  as  you  like  from  the 
wtils  of  salvation,  but  if  you  come  here  again  and 
take  my  water.  111  send  a  bullet  through  you.'  " — 
Edingtntrgh  Evening  Pott,  of  Monday  week. 

INCENDIARISM  IN  RENT  AND  HAMP- 

SIIIRE. 
The  darkness  of  the  lengthening  nights  is  be- 
ginning to  be  illuminated  with  the  blaze  of  hay 
stacks.  During  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
Reform  Bill  these  fires  ceased  to  burn,  but  now 
the  noise  of  that  measure  has  died  away,  the  in- 
cendiary is  again  lighting  his  torch,  and  instead 
of  the  land  being  illuminated  with  gas,  oil,  and 
transparencies,  as  was  once  anticipated,  when  that 
bill  had  passed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
during  the  coming  winter  there  will  be  other  and 
more  terrific  illuminations.  We  hope  our  forebod- 
ings may  not  be  correct. 

"  Another  incendiary  fire  took  place  on  the  night 
of  Saturday  last,  at  Catmore-hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Pulborougn,  which  consumed  a  rick  containing 
about  seventeen  loads  of  barley.  We  are  informed 
that  a  tinder-box  and  matches  were  found  on  the 
sport." — Hampshire  Tekgraph. 

"  In  Kent  two  fires  have  recently  occurred  on 
the  estate  of  Earl  Winchilsea.  Rewards  have  been 
offered,  ibut  no  discoveries  made.  Last  Saturday 
the  stack-yard  of  Mr.  Finch,  a  considerable  farmer 
rending  at  Chatham,  near  Canterbury,  was  in 
flames;  and  in  spite  of  the  engine  two  large  ricks 
of  peas  and  cinque  foil  were  destro\  ed.    Another 


fire  took  place  on  Saturday  night,  at  the  village  of 
Home,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester  ;  and  a  threat- 
ening letter  from  Swing  has  been  received  by  John 
Bell,  Esq.,  Kings  Counsel,  who  resides  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Canterbury." — Morn.  Chron. 

Kent  &  Hampshire  were  the  counties  into  winch 
**The  Special  Commission"  a  few  years  ago  directed 
its  steps.  But  neither  the  terrors  of  the  law,  nor 
the  persuasion  of  the  gospel,  deter  the  desperate 
peasants  from  the  work  of  destruction.  They  do 
not  rob  to  satisfy  hunger,  but  destroy  to  gratify 
revenge.  The  labourer,  the  most  valuable  man 
in  die  world,  is  transformed  int  a  demon,  by  arti- 
ficial povc-.'.y,  tantalized  by  Vonger  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  and  goaded  to  crime  in  the  face  of  death. 
A  state  of  society  in  which  the  labouring  classes 
who  produce  all,  are  destitute,  is  an  unnatural  state 
of  society;  the  only  signs  of  national  prosperity 
being  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes,  which 
comforts  our  Equitable  Labor  Exchanges  alone 
can  secure.  All  parties,  ranks,  and  classes  are 
interested  in  their  support  and  success. 


PUBLIC  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  WEEK 
AT  OUR  INSTITUTION. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  argument  between  our 

disciples  and  the  radicals,  was  resumed,  continued, 

and  postponed.    The  discussion  was  irregular, 

irrelevant,  and  stormy.  A  dust  was  created,  and 
the  subject  lost  sight  of  in  the  cloud.  Although 
the  small  still  voice  of  instruction  on  such  occasions, 
resembles  sowing  seed  in  the  whirlwind,  some 
seeds  however,  may  fall  on  the  soil,  and  others 
may  be  carried  to  a  distance,  germinate,  and  spring 
up.  The  audience  was  very  numerous,  and  the 
interest  unabated.  The  argument  ceased  at  ten 
o'clock.  An  expression  of  determination  on  the 
part  of  die  proprietors  of  the  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange,  to  resist  a  distress,  which  the  commis- 
sioners for  paving  and  lighting,  threatened  to  put 
in,  was  received  with  outrageous  and  long-lived 
approbation.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  tiian 
this  demand  of  die  commissioners,  for  paving  and 
lighting  that  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  on 
which  our  Institution  stands.  They  demand  forty 
nine  pounds  and  upwards,  for  which  sum  they 
have  not  furnished  die  slightest  equivalent  whatso- 
ever— all  that  has  been  done,  we  have  done. 


On  Sunday  morning,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mac- 
connell,  defended  his  conduct  in  the  late  busy  and 
tumultuous  scenes,  in  our  Equitable  Exchange, 
against  the  charge  of  being  "  unjust  and  brutish," 
preferred  against  him,  on  Thursday  evening,  m  his 
absence,  by  an  unknown  individual.  So  complete 
and  satisfactory  was  his  defence,  that  its  conclusion 
was  followed  by  three  distinct  rounds  of  appro- 
bation, from  a  very  numerous  and  attentive  audi- 
tory. In  the  evening,  the  multitude  filled  the  great 
room  to  overflowing,  and  heard  Mr.  Owen ;  white 
Mr.  Macconnell  lectured  to  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion, at  the  North  end  of  the  Institution.  The 
number  of  hearers  on  Sunday,  was  greater  than  has 
ever  yet  attended  our  public  instructions.  The 
two  lectures  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
which  is  now  made  on  otir  publi?  address. 

During  the  past  week,  we  have  received  no- 
additional  deposits,  in  order  that  we  might  gain, 
upon  our  great  pressure  of  business.  All  the  other 
business  of  the  exchange,  has  proceeded  as  usual; 
its  extent  has  been  very  great.  While  we  have  had 
to  bring  down  the  valuations  of  the  depositors  to 
our  standard,  in  very  many  instances,  we  have  also 
had  to  raise  it  up  to  that  standard,  in  some  others!. 

On  Monday  evening  -last,  we  celebrated  our. 
eighth  general  social  festival,  admission  to  which* 
was  secured  by  Labour  Notes.  The  company  as- 
sembled about  nine,  recreated  themselves  till  one, 
and  then  dispersed.  A  friendly  feeling  pervaded 
the  assembly,  which  the  excellency  of  the  vocal, 
and  instrumental  performances,  tended  to  foster. 

The  Governor,  according  to  his  practice,  blended 
instruction  with  recreation,  by  addressing  the  as- 
sembly in  explanation  of  the  nature  and  necessity 
of  his  system.  In  the  absence  of  all  fastidious- 
ness, artifice,  and  form,  die  evening  rolled  silently, 
agreeably,  and  unconsciously  away. 

Persons  resort  to  our  Exchange  from  all  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  and  its  vicinity,  and  a  confi- 
dence is  placed  in  o»r  honor  by  die  depositors 
which  is  as  encouraging  to  us,  as  it  will  be  ser- 
viceable to  diem.  Two  or  three  instances  of  ho- 
nesty and  honor,  in  the  depositors,  under  strong 
temptations  to  the  contrary,  have  occurred  within 
the  last  five  or  six  days;  and  we  have  also  to  re- 
cord one  or  two  instances  of  attempts  at  decep- 
tion. Our  valuations  of  goods  do  not  satisfy 
every  depositor,  as  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  they 
should.  We  have  one,  and  but  ox  jr.,  principle 
of  valuation.  Ignorant  of  this  principle,  parties 
are  discontented — enlightened  upon  it,  tl  ey  ac- 
quiesce in  its  justice.  Such  knowledge  is  given 
of  every  branch  of  trade,  that  all  the  mysteries  and 
I  secrecies  of  businesses  and  callings  are  rapid ly 
I  vanishing  away.    A  new  window  has  been  put 
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Into  tour  dweline.  Group*  of  people  stated  con- 
ttandy  around  tte  entrance  of  our  Institution 
discussing  the  merits  of  our  metsuces.  Visitors 
dairy  throng  die  Exchange  to  gratify  their  curi- 
osity and  to  do  business ;  on  Sunday,  as  well  as  the 
week-day,  the  dulness  of  Gray's  Inn  Road  is  reliev- 
ed, and  its  inhabitants  excited  by  the  collected  mul- 
titudes that  throng  around  our  doors.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  take  the  case  of  the  unproduc- 
tiye  industrious  classes  into  consideration,  at  our 
last  public  meeting,  have  sat  every  morning  this 
week. 

EXPERIENCE  ON  EQUITABLE 
LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

The  writer  of  the  following  articles  having  heard 

many  dissenting  opinions  on  the  advantages  likely 

to  arise  from  Labour  Exchange  Notes  being  made 
a  drculatinc  Medium,  has  put  these  lew  ideas 
together,  on  this  important  subject,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  found  them  so  far  successful  as  to 
remove  many  erroneous  impressions.  He  is 
anxious  indeed  that  the  True  Sun  should  not  en- 
dure even  a  partial  eclipse;  and  if  the  following 
remarks  are  considered  of  any  service  in  the  great 
cause,  his  end  is  answered : — 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  LABOUR 

EXCHANGE  BANKS. 

Ah  answer  to  queries  onthetu  bject  of  Labour  Exchange, 

by  a  Spectator,  not  in  any  way  connected  with 

Institutions  of  the  above  description. 

What  are  the  probable  advantages  that  may  result 
to  individuals,  by  the  exchange  of  labour,  as  the 
compensating  medium  1 

It  may  be  answered, — that  it  is  calculated  to 
create  the  only  real  and  profitable  confidence,  which 
ought  to  exist  between  man  and  man,  by  their  being 
made,  not  only  to  believe,  but  to  experience  also  the 
incontrovertible  truth,  that  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy," — by  opening  the  way  to  a  practical  integrity 
in  the  various  transactions  of  life  hitherto  unknown, 
which,  in  the  extent  of  its  various  operations,  must 
ultimately  destroy  all  those  base  and  avaricious 
principles  in  dealings,  which  have  proved  so  fatal, 
both  to  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  chain  of 
social  interests,  which  ought  to  be  the  bond  of  an 
enlightened  nation. 

As  the  temple  of  avarice  crumbles  in  decay,  so 
will  the  reasonable  man  be  established,  and  then  its 
priests  shall  no  longer  receive  the  blood  offering, 
or  the  offering  of  gold  at  its  shrine,  they  will  then 
gladly  acknowledge  the  empire  of  reason,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  book  of  nature,  as  an  unerring 
guide. 

To  all  those  who  may  have  experienced  disap- 
pointment, from  taeir  first  deposits  of  their  goodsin 
Labour  Banks,  under  supposed  depreciation  of 
labour  valuo,  to  such  we  would  say,  they  would 
do  well  to  examine  the  import  of  theword  Exchange, 
we  understand  it  to  comprehend  a  double  or  recipro- 
cal transaction.  Whereas,  those  who  may  have 
deposited  merely  from  the  dictates  of  avarice,  pro- 
bably anticipated  an  immediate  realization,  from 
the  first  and  simple  act  of  depositing.  Now  the 
most  avaricious  usurer  in  the  world,  will  feel  partial 
contentment  in  the  prospect  of  a  compound  interest, 
and  if  no  better  principle  actuated  a  depositor  when 
leaving  his  property  in  the  stores  of  the  Equitable 
Exchange  Bazaar, — that  alone,  might  tempt  him  to 
indulge  a  patient  hope  of  satisfying  his  individual 
expectation  even  in  that  way.  We  wiTl  now  attempt 
to  prove,  that  a  depositor,  should  he  even  lose  in  the 
first  instance,  according  to  his  calculation  of  gain, 
he  will  ultimately  find  himself  a  gainer  in  a  com- 
pound degree,  by  the  operation  of  Labour  Exchange, 
if  it  be  allowed  sufficient  time  for  its  variocs 
workings.  I  f  all  depositors  are  supposed  to  deposit 
without  immediate  profit,  and  the  articles  so  depo- 
sited, are  issued  from  the  magazines  of  the  Institu- 
tion unincumbered  with  cent,  percent,  so  the  party 


drawing  therefrom  must  be  a  gainer  in  n  compound 
degree,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  transactions 
by  way  of  Exchange.  For  if  he  lose  three  shillings 
in  the  pound,  by  his  own  deposit,  and  his  labour 
credit  enables  him  to  exchange  with  four  others  who 
may  have  deposited  in  like  manner,  it  is  evident  he 
must  reap  nine  shillings  in  the  pound,  for  his  sup- 
posed lost  three,  and  has  merely  thrown  die  sprat 
to  catch  the  salmon.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
at  the  some  time,  that  the  price  of  the  seed  which 
is  to  produce  such  an  abundance,  must  be  considered 
as  on  out-going  and  the  ten  or  one  hundred  fold 
crop  in  harvest,  the  return,  which  none  need  ex- 
pect to  reap  at  present,  but  those  who  have  first 
sown  the  seed  at  their  own  cost.  And  we  conclude 
so  far,  by  hinting  to  querists  in  these  matters,  that 
they  will  most  assuredly  meet  with  disappointment, 
if  they  expect  any  other  advantages  than  those 
which  shall  result  from  the  operations  of  the  true 
and  Equitable  principles  of  Labour  Exchanges. 
We  would  further  caution  the  public,  against  their 
making  stumbling  blocks,  of  the  measures  which  are 
merely  employed  as  stepping  stones  over  the  mire 
(in  which  society  has  ever  been  groveling^  to  the 
land  whereon  the  permanent  foundation  of  social 
happiness  and  durable  prosperity  shall  be  laid.  The 
rays  of  truth  are  already  above  the  dark  horizon, 
and  the  effulgent  body  is  now  rising  to  a  glorious 
meridian,  which  shall  know  no  declination. 

J.  D. 
Thursday  evening,  22  Diers  place,  Somers  Town. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  FINDING  THE 
COMET. 

Axy  person  desirous  of  finding  the  Comet,  should 

look,  about  ten  o'clock,  with*  a  good  achromatic 
telescope,  of  a  power  not  less  than  100.  The 
best  rule  for  finding  the  exact  place  of  the  comet, 
will  be  first  to  get  the  star  Aurigw,  and  then  join- 
ing this  star  with  Geminarium,  the  Comet  will 
appear  somewhere  in  that  line ;  but  as  every  even- 
ing causes  change  of  place,  if  the  astronomer  is 
desirous  of  making  a  series  of  observations  he 
must  pursue  it  in  the  reverse  order  of  the  signs, 
it3  right  ascension  being  less  every  succeeding 
day.v  ^^^ 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.Sturges  is  informed,  that  owing  to  his  Letter 
having  been  placed  with  the  "  Rational  Catechism," 
they  were  regarded  as  one  and  the  same.  We  feel 
tflad,  however,  that  his  letter  was  published,  since 
it  states  the  great  good  he  has  reaped  from  our  prin- 
ciples. 

J.  D.  on  the  value  of  time,  and  F.  F.  F.  are  in  our 
hands.  Several  other  letters  have  been  received,  to 
which  answers  will  be  given  on  Sunday,  at  the 
Lectures. 

•*•  We  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  to  our  answer  given  on  the  opposite  page,  to 
a  complaint  lodged  against  our  Exchange  by  a  tailor, 
in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  lost. 


Institution  of  the.  Industrious  Classes. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6. 

THE  VETO  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

AOAINSTTHE  RENEWAL  OF  TUE  CHARTER 

OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    DANK. 

At  a  time  when  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  renew- 
ing the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  under 
consideration,  and  when  Equitable  Exchange  La- 
bour Banks  are  establishing  in  England,  the  ad- 
dress of  President  Jaokson  to  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States  on  the  same 
subject,  cannot  but  be  interesting  and  instructive. 


A  simultaneous  movement  is  made  without  any 
previous  conoert,in  both  hemispheres,  on  the  fame 
topic.  That  there  ought  in  a  ooaamonweaJtii  to 
be  no  chartered  companies,  is  a  doctrine  so  palp- 
able, that  nothing  but  the  confused  and  artificial 
state  in  which  society  now  is,  can  account  for  such 
matters  being  for  a  moment  the  subject  of  grave 
discussion.  We  give  extracts  from  President 
Jackson's  address  like  the  Bible  society  gives  the 
scriptures  to  the  poor,  without  note  or  comment  s— 

u  The  present  corporate  body  have  existed  twenty 
years.  It  enjoys  an  exclusive  privilege  of  bank- 
ing ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  exchangp. 
The  proposed  act  before  me  proposes  another  gra- 
tuity to  the  holders  of  the  same  stock,  of  at  leait 
seven  millions.  TTiis  donation  finds  no  apology 
in  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  elect  of  the  act  And 
it  is  not  our  citizens  only  who  are  to  receive  the 
bounty  of  Government ;  more  than  eight  millions 
of  the  stock  of  this  bank  are  held  by  foreigners. 
By  this  act  the  American  republic  proposes*  vir- 
tually to  make  them  a  present  of  some  millions  of 
dollars. 

Every  monopoly,  and  all  exclusive  privileges, 
regranted  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  which 
ou^bt  to  receive  a  fair  equivalent.  The  many 
millions  which  this  act  proposes  to  bestow  on  the 
stockholders  of  the  existing:  bank,  must  come  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
American  people. 

But  this  act  does  not  permit  competition  in  the 
purchase  of  this  monopoly.  It  appears  that  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  stock  is  neld  by  foreign- 
ers, and  the  residue  is  held  by  a  few  hundred  of 
our  own  citizens,  chiefly  of  the  richest  class;  for 
their  benefit  does  this  act  exclude  the  whole  o 
the  American  people  from  competition  in  the  pur- 
chase of  this  monopoly,  and  dispose  of  it  in- 
many  millions  less  than  its  worth.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice and  good  policy,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  admit,  to  confine  our  favours  to  our 
own  fellow-citizens,  and  let  each  in  his  turn  en- 
joy an  opportunity  to  profit  by  our  bounty. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
recliarteriug  die  present  bank,  that  the  calling  m 
its  loans  will  produce  great  embarrassment  and 
distress.  The  time  allowed  to  close  its  concerns 
is  ample,  and  if  u  has  been  well  managed,  its 
pressure  will  be  light,  and  heavy  only  in  case  its 
management  has  been  bad.  If,  therefore,  it  shall 
produce  distress,  the  fault  will  be  its  own,  and  rt 
would  furnish  a  reason  against  renewing  a  .power 
which  had  been  so  obviously  abused.  But,  wiH 
there  ever  be  a  time  wh-en  this  reason  will  be  ho 
powerful !  To  acknowledge  its  force  is  to  adsnt 
that  the  bank  ought  to  be  j>erpeuiaL 

The  fourth  section  provides,  "  that  the  notes  or 
bills  of  the  said  corjx>ration,  although  the  taane 
be  on  the  laces  thereof,  respectively  madeptfyitWe 
at  once  place  only,  shall,  nevertheless  be  received 
by  die  said  corporation  at  the  bank,  or  at  any*of 
the  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  thereof,  if 
tendered  in  liquidation  or  payment  of  any  balance 
or  balances  due  to  said  corporation,  or  to  such 
office  of  discount  and  deposit  from  any  other  in- 
corporated bank."  This  provision  secures  to  the 
state  banks  a  legal  privilege  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  withheld  from  all  private 
citizens.  If  a  state  bank  in  Philadelphia  owe  the 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  have  notes 
issued  by  St.  Louis  branch,  it  can  pay 'the  debt 
with  those  notes ;  but  if  a  merchant,  mechanic, 
or  other  private  citizen,  be  in  like  circumstances, 
he  cannot  by  law  pay  his  debt  with  those  notes, 
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but  must  sell  them  at  a  discount,  or  send  them  to 
St  Louis  to  be  cashed.  This  boon,  conceded  to 
the  state  banks,  though  not  unjust  in  itself,  is 
most  odious,  because  it'  does  not  measure  out 
equal  justice  to  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
mepoor. 

Tne  ninth  section  of  the  act  recognises  principles 
of  worse  tendency  than  any  provision  of  the  pre- 
sent charter. 

It  enacts  that  a  the  cashier  of  the  bank  shall 
annually  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
the  names  of  an  stock -holders  who  are  not  resi- 
dent citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  treasurer  of  any  state,  shall  make 
out  and  transmit  tp  such  treasurer  a  list  of  stock- 
holders residing  in,  or  citizens  of  such  state,  with 
the  amount  of  stock  held  by  each."  Although 
this  provision  surrenders,  by  its  silence,  the  right 
of  the  states  to  tax  the  branch  bank  institutions 
created  by  this  corporation — it  is  evidently  in- 
ttoded  as  a  concession  of  their  right  to  tax  that 
portion  of  the  stock  which  may  be  held  by  their 
own  cttiftens  and  residents.  In  this  light  if  the 
act  becomes  a  law,  it  will  be  understood  by  the 
states,  who  wtU  probably  proceed  to  levy  a  tax 
equal  to  that  paid  upon  the  stock  of  banks  in- 
corporated by  themselves.  In  some  states  that 
tax  is  now  one  per  cent.  As  it  is  only  the  stock 
held  in  the  states,  which  would  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation; and  as  the  names  of  foreign  stock-holders 
are  not  to  be  reported  to  the  treasurers,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  stock  held  by  them  will  be  exempt 
from  this  burden.  Their  annual  profits  will  there- 
fore be  one  per  cent  more  than  the  citizen  stock- 
holders. 

The  tendency  of  the  plan  will  be  to  place  the 
whole  United  States  in  the  same  relation  of  debtors 
to  foreign  countries  which  the  western  states  now 
bear  to  the  eastern.  When  by  a  tax  on  resident 
stock-holders  the  stock  of  this  bank  is  made  worth 
more  to  foreigners  than  to  residents,  most  of  it  will 
inevitably  leave  the  country.  Thus  will  this  pro- 
vision make  the  American  people  debtors  to  aliens 
in  nearly  the  whole  amount  due  to  this  bank,  and 
•end  across  the  Atlantic  from  two  to  five  millions 
of  specie  every  year  to  pay  the  bank  dividends. 

In  another  of  its  bearings  the  provision  is  fraught 
with  danger.  Of  the  twenty  five  directors  of  this 
bank,  five  are  chosen  by  the  government  and 
twenty  by  the  citizen  stock-holders.  From  all 
voice  in  these  elections  the  foreign  stock-holders 
are  excluded  by  the  charter.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, as  the  stock  is  transferred  to  foreign  holders, 
the  extent  of  suffrage  in  the  choice  of  directors,  is 
curtailed.  Already,  is  almost  a  third  of  the  stock 
in  forei,m  hands,  and"  not  represented  in  elections. 
It  is  constantly  passing  out  of  the  country,  and  this 
act  will  accelerate  its  departure.  The  entire  con- 
troul  of  the  institution  would  necessarily  fall  into 
the  handaof  tbe  few  citizens  stock-holders,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  object  would  be  accomplished, 
would  be  a  temptation,  to  designing  men,  to  secure 
that  control  in  their  own  hands,  by  monopolizing 
the  remaining  stock.  There  is  danger  that  a  pre^ 
sident  and  directors  would  then  be  able  to  elect 
themselves  from  vear  to  year,  and  without  respon- 
sibility or  control,  manage  the  whole  concerns  of 
the  bank,  during  the  existence  of  its  charter.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  great  evils  to  our  country 
and  its  institutions,  might  flow  from  such  a  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
irresponsible  to  the  people.  Is  there  no  danger  to 
onrbberty  and  independence,  in  a  bank,  that  in  its 
nature  has  so  little  to  bind  it  to  our  country  ? 

Should  the  stock  of  the  bank  principally  pass* 
ttrto  the  hands  of  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  country, 
■and  we  should  unfortunately  become  involved  in 
a  war  with  that  country,  what  would  be  our  con- 
dition?   Of  the  course  which  would  be  pursued 


by  a  bank  almost  wholly  owned  by  the  subjects  of 
a  foreign  power,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  All  its 
operations  within,  would  be  in  aid  of  the  hostile 
fleets  and  armies  without. 

The  old  bank  of  the  United  States  possessed  a 
capital  of  only  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  which 
was  found  fully  sufficient  to  enable  it,  with  dis- 
patch and  safety,  to  perform  all  the  functions  re- 
quired of  it  by  the  Government.  The  capital  of 
the  present  bank  is  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars — 
at  least  twenty  four  more  than  experience  has  proved 
to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  bank  to  perform  its 

Sublic  functions.  The  public  debt  which  existed 
uring  the  period  of  the  old  bank,  and  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new,  has  been  nearly  paid  off, 
and  our  revenue  will  soon  be  reduced.  This  in- 
crease of  capital  is,  therefore,  not  for  public  but  for 
private  purposes. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  bank  is  a 
means  of  executing  the  constitutional  power  "  to 
coin  money,  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof." 
Congress  nas  established  a  mint  to  coin  money, 
and  passed  laws  to  regulate  the  value  thereof. 
The  money  so  coined,  and  such  foreign  coins  as 
Congress  may  adopt,  are  the  only  currency  known 
to  the  Constitution ;  but  if  they  have  other  power 
to  regulate  the  currency,  it  was  transferred  to  be 
exercised  by  themselves,  and  not  to  be  transferred 
to  a  corporation.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  pro- 
per to  transfer  its  legislative  powers  to  such  a 
bank,  and  therefore  unconstitutional. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rich  and  powerful 
too  often  bend  the  acts  of  government  to  their  sel- 
fish purposes.  Distinctions  in  society  will  always 
exist  under  any  just  government.  Equality  of 
talents,  of  education,  or  of  wealth,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  human  institutions.  In  the  full  enjoy- 
ments of  the  gifts  of  heaven,  and  the  fruits  of  su- 
perior industry,  economy,  and  virtue,  every  man  is 
equally  entitled  to  protection  by  law.  But  when 
the  laws  undertake  to  add  to  these  just  advan- 
ages,  artificial  distinctions,  to  grant  titles,  gratui- 
ties, and  exclusive  privileges,  to  make  the  rich 
richer,  and  U*e  potent  more  powerful,  the  humble 
members  of  society,  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
labourers,  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
means  of  securing  like  favours  to  themselves, 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  their 
government."  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

PRESENT  IIIGH  PRICE  OF  BREAD. 
[prom  -rax  MOBMmo  bbbald  or  tupbsdat.J 

'^The  present  high  price  of  broad  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  indeed  as  for  as  we  can  learn  all  over  the 
Kingdom,  compared  with  the  reduced  price  of  corn, 
after  the  late  abundant  harvest,  is  a  subject  on  which 
every  one  is  interested,  and  calls  for  prompt  remon- 
strance and  correction.  The  fault,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  it,  appears  to  lay  With  the 
middle  men ;  the  prioe  of  the  manufactured  material, 
the  flour  bearing  no  just  proportion  to  that  of  the 
raw  material,  the  com." 

The  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  as  this, 
shews  the  necessity  of  doing  away  with  middle 
men.  The  present  system  of  society,  is  daily  in- 
creasing their  numbers.  Our  system  proposes  to 
dispense  with  them  altogether. 

FROM  TIIE  TIMES  OF  TUESDAY. 

{TO  THE  kEDITOB  OF  THE  TIMES.] 
am  a  poor  journeyman  tailor,  with  a  wife 
and  three  children  to  support,  and  at  present  un- 
employed. I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  deemed 
guilty  of  egotism  in  saying,  I  am  industriously 
disposed,  and  with  a  wish  of  earning  a  crust  for 
my  poor  children.  Under  the  representations  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Owen's  system,  I  borrowed 
£2  from  a  friend,  purchased  the  cloth  for  a  coat, 


trimmings,  &c.,  which  cost  me,  in  cash,  thirty- 
six  shillings,  made  the  coat  and  took  it  to  the  Ba- 
zaar on  Tuesday.  I  could  not  get  an  answer  till 
Friday,  when  I  called  in,  and  alo,  and  behold  H 
they  valued  my  coat  at  thirty-two  shillings  in  la- 
bour notes.  If  mis  is  what  Mr.  Owen  calls  a  fair 
remuneration  for  labour,  I  wish  he  would  take  tbe 
trouble  to  point  it  out  to  me.  As  l  am  an  ex- 
perienced workman,  I  am  confident  the  coat  will 
bear  any  inspection .  Now  sir,  alter  working  hard 
for  nearly  three  days,  and  watting  at  the  Bazaar 
for  two  days  mote,  I  received  from  Mr.  Owen  or 
his  agents,  less  than  the  actual  cost  price  of  the 
material.  If  you  can  insert  the  above  in  your 
valuable  paper,  your  will  oblige,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

p.  \r. 

Bridgewatcr  Square, 

•##  We  publish  this  in  order  that  Mr.  Owen  may 
give,  which  we  dare  say  he  will,  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation. 

An  Explanation,  written  by  Mr.  Owex  erpresslyjhr 
"  The  Times,"  was  seut  to  that  Paper  on  Wednesday, 
but  had  not  appeared  in  its  Columns  when  we  went  to 
press. 

ANSWER. 

Granting  the  truth  of  this  statement,  our  an- 
swer is  the  following  explanation,  which  has  in 
substance  been  repeated  a  thousand  times  to  the 
depositors,  who  are  misled  by  the  notion  of  six- 
pence per  hour  for  labour,  and  the  cost  price  of 
materials.  The  sixpence  per  hour  is  merely  no- 
minal ;  and  is  put  to  assist  calculations.  .People 
have  been  accustomed  to  money,  and  money  terms 
are  necessary  to  assist  them  in  their  calculations. 
It  would  be  precisely  the  same  in  a  system  of  bu- 
siness which  does  without  money,  if  we  put  la- 
bour at  five  shillings  per  hour,  provided  it  ex- 
tended itself  to  all  articles.  H  a  'man  deposited 
at  five  shillings,  he  would  hare  to  take  out,  at  the 
same  rate.  This  value  of  labour  then  is  merely 
nominal,  and  is  used  to  assist  calculation.  What 
regulates  our  real  valuation  of  articles,  is  the  lowest 
market  price  out  of  doors. 

Every  person  goes  to  the  cheapest  market. 
Except  we  are  as  cheap  as  others,  nobody  w*ll 
come  near  us ;  and  if  nobody  come  near  us  to 
take  goods  away,  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  de- 
positors to  bring  them.  We,,  therefore,  value  all 
goods  on  a  scale  that  shall  secure  exchangers ;  and 
by  putting  them  all  on  one  scale,  it  is  perfectly 
immaterial  to  the  depositors,  because  if  they  put 
in  low,  they  take  out  low;  if  they  were  to  put  in 
high,  they  would  take  out  high.  But  while  it  is 
quite  unimportant  to  them  whether  the  valuations 
be  high  or  low,  it  is  very  important  to  us  that  they 
be  low ;  because  we  have  to  dispose  of  these  goods 
to  persons  out  of  doors  who  make  no  deposits. 
The  question  then  with  a  depositor  is,  not "  Whe- 
ther he  is  remunerated  for  his  materials  and  la- 
bour, by  the  price  we  fix ;''  but  "  whether  he  can 
have  other  articles  which  he  wants,  out  of  the  ex- 
change at  the  same  rate?"  If  he  cannot,  then 
do  not  let  him  deposit.  If  he  can  he  may  de- 
posit to  a  very  great  advantage.  As  it  re- 
gards the  depositors'  loss  of  time  we  deeply  re- 
gret the  fact  though  we  could  not  help  it.  If  we 
owed  the  depositors  money,  it  might  be  of  use  to 
us  to  put  them  off  as  long  as  possible,  because  we 
might  make  use  of  the  money  in  the  raeau  time. 
But  as  we  do  not,  it  is  our  loss  as  well  as  theirs,  that 
they  have  to  come  so  often,  because  no  business  is 
done.  If  it  be  said  u  Why  did  you  not  get  more 
help  ?  The  answer  is,  that  during  the  time  our 
Bank  was  opened  a  fortnight  for  depositsonry,  none 
scarcely  came  in.  When  the  Exchanges  began, 
the  multitude  pressed  upon  us  incessantly,  ex- 
pecting they  could  all  be  served  m  an  instant. 
From  the  business  of  the  first  fortnight,  we  could 
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not  calculate  on  the  press  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed; and  consequently  we  could  not  be  prepared 
for  it.  When  we  open  again,  notice  of  which  will 
be  given  on  Sunday,  at  the  Lecture,  we  shall  be 
perfectly  prepared ;  and  depositors  will  have  an 
answer,  before  they  leave  the  Institution. 


RESISTANCE  TO  RENT  IN  IRELAND  AS 
WELL  AS  TITHE. 

"  Passive  resistance  to  the  payment  of  rent 
has  commenced.  A  distress  for  rent  in  arrear  was 
lately  put  up  for  sale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kawtrick,  but  there  were  no  bidders ;  and  there 
is  no  perceptive  difference  between  the  passive  re- 
sistance to  rent  and  tithe.*' — Cork  Constitution. 


A  RATIONAL  CATECHISM, 

(  Continued  from  No.  28.) 
Wiiat  is  the  irresistible  incentive  to  all  human  volun- 
tary action? 

Self-love  and  gratification;  or,  the  desire  of  hap- 
piness. All  action  committed  with  a  design,  and  by 
the  consent  of  the  individual,  is  undertaken  by  him, 
for  the  removal,  either  immediately  or  remotely, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  disagreeable  or  uneasy 
sensations,  or,  for  the  procuring  of  agreeable  or 
plensurable  ones. 

Then  no  human  being  or  moral  action  can  be  said  to 
be  strictly  disinterested? 

Certainly  not.  All  action  must  proceed  from  a 
personally  interested  motive ;  that  is,  to  remove  the 
uneasiness  caused  in  our  minds  by  some  desire. 
Consequently,  as  even  the  most  benevolent  actions, 
performed  by  an  individual  at  his  own  risk,  without 
reference  to  the  sacrifices  they  may  cost  him,  are 
undertaken  by  him  to  remove  the  uneasiness  that  the 
desire  to  benefit  others  occasioned,  they  must  ema- 
nate from  motives  of  self-interest;  ratipnal,  just, 
honourable,  true^  right,  and  proper  self-interest,  but 
yet  self-interest,  notwithstanding. 

But  all  moral  action  cannot  be  said  to  proceed  from 
nu  re  selfishness,  or  selfish  feelings? 

No:  selfishness  may  be  defined  to  be  a  disposition 
to  embrace  all  that  the  individual  conceives  will 
conduce  to  his  own  happiness,  without  regarding 
whether  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires  may  or  may  not 
interfere  with  the  happiness  of  others. 

We  can  easily  perceive  that  the  benevolent  man  de- 
serves, and  ought  in  common  justice  to  enjoy  a  greater 
amount  of  happiness  than  the  merely  selfish  man — is 
it  so? 

Of  pure,  legitimate  happiness  unquestionably  he 
does.  To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sensations  or  feel- 
ings, of  which  no  human  being  can  divest  himself, — 
self-praise,  and  self -disapprobation,  or  rather,  self- 
gratulation  and  self-abasement ;  and  in  proportion  as 
either  of  these  sensations  predominate  in  the  mind  of 
an  individual,  will  he  enjoy  happiness  or  experience 
unhappiness.  It  needs  no  argument  to  establish  the 
proof  of  the  great  and  lasting  pleasure  which  arises 
from  the  consciousness  of  being  instrumental  to  the 
well  being  of  our  fellows ;  nor  will  any  one  deny,  that 
no  sensation  can  be  more  humiliating  and  painful, 
than  the  consciousness  of  having  been  the  cause  of 
unhappiness  to  our  fellows.  Indeed,  if  we  are  not 
able  to  convince  ourselves  that  we  have  been  the 
means  of  good  to  them,  we  cannot  avoid  experiencing 
a  sense  of  degradation.  Tell  a  man  he  has  never 
been  of  any  use  to  society,  how  would  you  startle 
and  mortify  his  pride !  The  practice  of  benevolence 
rben, — defining  this  quality  of  the  mind  to  be  a 
disposition  to  do  good  and  to  eschew  evil — to  love 
virtue  and  abhor  vice, — is  the  pnly  means  of  real 
happiness.  What  is  friendship,  virtuous  love,  do- 
mestic endearments — in  fact,  what  isallthehappiuess 
that  we  enjoy  in  this  life,  but  the  mutual  interchange 
ot'  benevolent  affection  and  kind  office*,  each  party 
being  reciprocally  benefitted  by  the  interchange  ? — 
Benevolence,  constitutes  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  religion,  all  virtue,  all  morality.  Were  the 
}>ractice  of  it  general  among  mankind,  even  the 
present  competitive  state  of  society,  would  lose  half 
its  deformity;  but  such  is  the  baneful  pressure  of 


the  evil  of  competition,  that  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions of  men,  have  either  been  closely  confined 
within  the  precincts  of  their  own  narrow  circle  of 
family  and  connections,  or  totally  stifled  and  usurped 
by  a  debasing  selfishness.  It  is  only  when  benevo- 
lence shall  become  universal,  that  the  human  race 
will  enjoy  real  happiness.  Then  will  the  true 
Millenium  be  verified ;  vice  and  misery  will  be  un- 
known ;  care,  and  sorrow,  and  fear,  will  vanish  from 
the  world,  the  perfectibility  of  nature  and  man  will 
be  made  manifest,  and  the"  earth  will  become  a  ter- 
restrial paradise.  But  this  happy  consummation 
can  only  come  to  pass  in  a  COMMUNITY  of 
INTERESTS,  to  prepare  mankind  for  which  the 
philanthropic  Owen  has  been  so  long,  and  is  now 
so  gloriously  labouring. 

Do  you  consider  that  man  is  naturally  or  innately 
benevolent  ? 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  decide  whether  man 
possesses  any  innate  moral  quality  whatever.  It  is 
only  by  comparing  the  effects  of  opposite  kinds  of 
action,  and  opposite  states  of  being,  that  he  is  ena- 
bled to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  or,  those  causes 
which  are  essential  to  happiness,  and  those  which 
produce  misery.  The  exercise  of  an  active  kindness 
towards  his  fellows,  he  finds  no  less  cogenial  with 
his  natural  svmpathies,  than  beneficial  to  his  own 
self-interest,  by  giving  him  a  claim  for  a  similar 
return  of  good  offices  from  them.  And  such  is  the 
force  of  the  source  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received, 
that  that  man's  nature  must  be  totally  perverted  from 
its  original  bias,  who  does  not  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  this  claim,  and  feel  the  disposition  to  fulfil 
it,  even  although  more  powerful  motives  of  selfish- 
ness may  interfere  with  that  fulfilment.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  ingratitude  is  so  enormously  base, 
that  no  man  ever  confessed  it  without  a  perception 
of  the  lowest  degradation.  There  is  also  another 
inducement  for  the  practice  of  kindness  towards 
others, — the  desire  of  the  approbation  of  our  fellows. 
Actions  proceeding  from  this  desire,  when  not 
founded  in  motives  of  true  benevolence,  may  be 
called  generous ;  and  these  are  more  frequently 
performed,  rather  to  gain  the  approbation  of  others, 
than  to  promote  our  own  self-esteem.  The  desire 
of  the  approbation  of  others,  fair  fame,  and  good 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


FROM  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 
Mr.  Owen.— In  consequence  of  the  large  quantity 
of  goods  still  unvalued  at  the  Exchange  Bazaar, 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  the  Directors  have  again  post- 
poned the  time  for  the  deposit  of  goods,  and  Mon- 
day next,  8th  instant,  is  the  time  now  fixed  for  re- 
ceiving them.  Articles  may,  however,  be  obtained 
in  exchange  for  Labour  Notes  already  in  circula- 
tion. Sunday  morning  Mr.  Owen  lectured  in  the 
large  room  to  a  crowded  audience ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing both  the  great  room,  and  another  room  capable 
of  holding  about  700  persons  were  crowded  to  suf- 
focation. Mr.  Owen  lecturing  in  the  former,  and 
the  Rev.  T.  Macconnell  in  the  latter. 


RUMOURED  ARREST  OF  THE  RIGHT 

REV.  Dn.  DOYLE. 
MOVEMENT  OF  THE  TROOPS— TITHES. 

Tithes  are  everyday  becoming  a  more  intolerable 
burden  to  the  Irish  Catholic,  and  an  increasing 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  government.  We  sup- 
pose that  so  far  from  our  legislators  finding  the 
church  a  support  to  the  state,  as  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  esteemed,  they  now  find  her  to  be  a 
clo.? ;  and  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant,  in 
Ireland  at  least,  when  they  will  yield  to  circum- 
stances which  they  cannot  long  successfully  re- 
sist. 

A  report  was  in  general  circulation  yesterday,  that 
an  order  had  been  issued  by  Government  for  the 
apprehension  of  Dr.  Doyle.  The  report  was  cre- 
dited, and  the  fact  of  a  large  body  of  troops  hav- 
ing been  ordered  to  Carlow  to  give  a  colour  to  it. 
The  movement  of  the  troops,  we  rather  think, 
however,  was  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  civil 
authority  in  the  collection  of  the  arrear  of  tithes 


due  to  several  clergymen  in  the  county  of  Carlow, 
the  Queen's  county,  and  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
The^e  tithes  have  now  become  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  and  yesterday  orders  were  made  by  tfc» 
Lord  Chancellor  against  a  vast  number  of  defimltew, 
directing,  that  if  the  amount  due  be  not  discharged 
within  ten  days,  attachments  against  the  parties 
should  be  issued.  In  order  to  enforce  the  proeesi 
a  detachment  of  the  Guards  proceeded  yesterday 
to  the  county  Carlow.  The  cavalry  and  artillery  in 
the  garrison  are  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment's  notice,  should  resistance  to  the  au- 
thorities be  manifested. — Dublin  Evening  Mail. 


To  ROBERT  OWEN,  Esq. 

SOUTHAKPTOH, 

September  27, 1833. 
Sir. — I  take  the  liberty  of  making  you  the  follow- 
ing offer,  to  ship  you  from  Southampton,  on  your 
account  and  sea  risk,  100  tons  of  pink  eyed  pota- 
toes, samples  of  which  I  will  send  you,  before 
shipment,  to  be  paid  for  in  the  following  way :  one 
third  remitted  to  me  in  Labour  Notes,  on  my  mak- 
ing the  shipment,  and  sending  you  bills  of  ladine, 
that  you  may  effect  insurance  ;  the  other  two  thirds 
to  be  paid  for  in  Labour  Notes  two  months  after  de- 
livery. 

Price  £1  lOi .  0d\  per  ton. 

Freight  0    7s.  Od. 

£1  17s.  Od.  per  ton. 

Delivered  in  London. 
Should  these  terms  meet  your  views,  I  should  be 
happy  to  bear  from  you. 

[Here  follows  his  name  and  Address.] 

•##  This  offer  was  made  unsolicited  and  unsought. 
It  is  perfectly  gratuitous ;  and  comes  to  as 
as  we  wish,  expect,  and  are  confident,  all 
applications  from  all  sorts  of  men  in  business 
will  come  to  us,  when  our  principle  and  mea- 
sures are  fully  understood  and  extensively 
known. — [Ed.  J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE, 

GRAYS-INN-ROAD. 

ALL  persons  who  are  favorably  disposed  to  the 
principles  upon  which  business  is  transacted 
at  the  Exchange,  and  which  principles  are  luminously 
explained  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  in  answer  to 
a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  tost, 
are  informed,  that  the  following  articles  are  wanted 
as  deposits  in  the  Exchange: — Provisions  of  all 
kinds ;  Broad  Cloths ;  Kersymeres ;  Linens  aad 
Cottons ;  Leather  ;  Canebottom  Chairs;  Beaver  and 
other  hat  materials ;  Brushes  of  all  kinds ;  General 
assortment  of  Ironmongery ;  Shoes ;  Ladies  double 
galashed  boots,  from  1  to  6;  Leather  double  sole 
Cordivan:  Brunswick  Ties,  1  to  6  straight,  and  right 
and  left;  Brunswick  Ties  Slippers :  Lasting  backed 
pump  boots,  straight,  right  and  left  1  to  6 ;  Double 
soled  lasting  backed  pump  boots;  Double  soled 
galashed  lasting  backed  pump  boots ;  Children's 
black  shoes  of  all  sizes ;  Coats,  Great  coats  and 
trows«rs  of  all  kinds  ;  Shoes  of  all  kinds ;  Beds, 
matrasses  and  blankets ;  Plain  and  useful  cabinet 
furniture;  Cooptr's  ware ;  Workmen's  tools,  Coals, 
and  handsome  Watches,  &c,  etc. 


Sunday,  Sept.  1838. 

rJ*TO  TnE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS.] 
OUND  this  Morning  by  a  Lady  walking  up 
the  stairs  of  Mr.  Owen's  Institution,  a  purse, 
containing  gold  and  silver  coin  and  other  documents. 
The  owner  of  the  purse  mav  have  it  again  by  giving 
a  proper  description,  and  right  of  claim,  to  the 
same,  to  the  Governor  of  the  Institution,  who  has 
the  address  of  the  finder,  &c. 
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ORIGIN  OF  TITHES  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  end  of 
tithes  in  Ireland,  we  now  speak  of  their  begin- 
ning in  England.  The  age  to  which  the  following 
statement  refers,  was  a  dark  age.  In  darkness 
they  had  their  origin ;  in  light  they  will  meet  with 
their  destruction.  In  Ireland  they  are  at  a  stand, 
and  will  soon  be  at  an  end:  in  England,  there 
are  some  symptoms  of  uneasiness  at  die  grievous 
impost;  and  at  Birmingham,  which  seems  now  to 
take  a  lead  in  political  movements,  a  church-rate, 
after  a  stormy  controversy,  has  just  been  refused. 
These  are  the  beginnings  of  Established  Ecclesi- 
astical overthrow;  and  the  name  Established,  no 
logger  applicable  to  the  church  in  Ireland,  will  by 
decrees  become  unsuited  to  the  English  Church. 

"  Aljout  this  time  ( A.  D .  8.35)  Ethel  wolf  conferred 
a  donation  on  the  clergy,  for  which  they  had  been 
contending  during  several  ages.  The  Jewish  Law, 
which  bestowed  on  the  Levites  the  tenth  of  all  the 
produce  of  the  land,  was  universally  regarded  by 
the  clergy  as  obligatory  on  Christians ;  and,  notwith- 
standing'the  obvious  absurdity  of  this  application  of 
theiaw  of  Moses,  they  were  inclined  to  extend  it  to 
a  tenth  of  all  merchandise,  industry,  wages  of  la- 
bourers, and  pay  of  soldiers.  They  preached  with 
great  warmth  and  sincerity  this  indispensable  duty ; 
bat  the  interests  of  the  laity  had  hitherto  been  too 
powerful  for  their  eloquence.  At  length  Ethelwolf 
granted  their  request ;  and  the  states  of  the  kingdom 
consented  to  the  establishment  of  tithes.  The 
Cnglish,  doubtless,  imagined  that  this  benevolence 
vrould  procure  them  the  protection  of  Heaven  against 
the  Danes.  This  was  the  epoch  of  clerical  opulence 
m  Boigland."— Abbe  ds  Mi  lot's  Elements  of  English 
History. 

BUSINESS    OF   THE   WEEK   AT    OUR 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  discussion  between  our  disciples  and  the 
politicians,  has  come  to  a  close.  We  hope  that 
benefit  may  have  accrued  to  some  parties  from 
the  controversy.  In  a  disputation  light  can  rarely 
be  obtained  without  heat  It  is  not  for  us  to  de- 
termine, whether  we  had  gained  the  victory  or  not, 
as  the  question  was  not  put  to  the  vote ;  but,  sure 
we  are,  that  on  Thursday  Evening,  we  were  almost 
left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  field .  But  vie 
toy  is  not  our  object  Mr.  Owen  directed  the 
attention  of  his  nnrnerous  peaceable  and  approving 
auditory  to  the  best  mooe  of  tilling  the  ground. 
He  contrasted  spade  cultivation  with  that  of  the 
plough,  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  supe- 
riority of  one  over  the  other,  which  he  illustrated 
hy  the  fact  of  a  Mr.  Falla,  of  Gateshead,  near 
Newcastle,  who  had  gained  a  fortune  by  spade 
agriculture.    He  said,  that  instead  of  the  millen- 


nium proceeding  from  the  clouds,  agreat  part  of 
it  would  come  from  the  spade.  The  audience 
separated  at  ten.  On  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Ros- 
ser  read  a  lecture,  which  he  had  originally  deliver- 
ed at  the  Institution  in  Burton  Street ;  which  lec- 
ture he  said,  had  been  altered,  enlarged,  and  im- 
proved. The  audience  appeared  highly  gratified 
with  it.  At  its ,  conclusion,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Macconnell  arose  and  put  some  questions  to  Mr. 
Rosser,  combated  some  of  his  positions,  and  re- 
gretted that  politics  were  mixed  up  in  the  lecture 
with  Mr.  Owen's  principles.  These  two  ingre- 
dients he  said  could  never  possibly  coalesce,  and 
all  attempts  at  mixture,  shewed  that  parties  mak- 
ing such  attempts,  could  not  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  Owenism  and  Politics.  Mr.  Ros- 
ier replied,  and  Mr.  Qvrer.  concluded,  and  said, 
that  he  should  teach  the  people  to  look  at  something 
better  than  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  political 
elections.  On  Sunday  Evening  Mr.  Owen  lec- 
tured in  the  large  lecture  room,  to  a  very  crowded 
auditory,  although  the  evening  was  very  wet :  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Macconnell  addressed  a  numer- 
ous audience  at  the  north  end  of  the  Institution. 
Mr.  MacconneU's  lecture  was  "  On  the  past  experi- 
ence, present  condition,  and  future  prospects  or  our 
Equitable  Labour  Exchange,"  entrance  to  which 
is  out  of  Liverpool  Street,  is  instituted  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  who  cannot  obtain  admis- 
sion to  Mr.  Owen's.  It  consequently  does  not 
commence  until  half  an  hour  after  Mr.  Owen's 
lecture.  Seats  are  now  provided,  and  the  quiet 
comfort  of  the  audience  greatly  facilitates  the 
work  of  instruction. 

On  Monday,  we  opened  for  deposits.  Although 
as  little  publicity  as  possible  had  been  given  to 
the  measure,  our  doors  were  surrounded  by  an  im- 
patient crowd,  long  before  our  hour  of  business. 
All  our  deposits  are  now  made  at  the  North  End 
of  the  Institution,  parties  entering  out  of  Der- 
by Street.  By  this  measure  we  shall  relieve 
the  foot-path  of  Gray  VInn-Road,  from  the  serious 
obstruction  which  there  has  been  upon  it  of  late. 
We  regret  the  annoyance  to  which  passengers 
have  been  exposed,  and  the  inhabitants,  subject; 
but  that  will  now  all  cease. 

A  great  stroke  of  business  has  been  done  this 
week.  Owing  to  so  many  small  deposits,  being 
a  serious  hindrance  to  business,  we  have  decided 
to  receive  no  lot  of  goods  of  less  real  value  than 
forty  hours,  or  of  the  nominal  money  value  of 
twenty  shillings.  We  have  acted  on  the  decision 
since  Tuesday  last.  The  Committee  appointed  at 
our  last  Public  Meeting,  to  take  into  then*  consider- 
ation the  condition  of  the  unproductive  Industri- 
ous classes,  and  report  thereon,  have  continued 


their  sittings  through  this  week,  at  six  o'Gock  in 
the  morning,  and  are  now  in  a  very  considerable 
state  of  forwardness  towards  the  accompHshrnent 
of  their  humane  and  patriotic  purpose. 


THE  SAINT  SIMONIANS. 
Though  the  St  Simonians  are  buried,  they  are 
not  dead ;  and  though  their  persons  are  incarce- 
rated, their  doctrines  are  fcee.  In  what  a  precarious 
position  must  any  government  feel  itself  placed 
when  necessitated  to  imprison  the  propagators  of 
any  particular  tenets!  If  these  tenets  are  bad,  let 
them  be  confuted  by  those  which  are  good;  if  they 
are  good,  their  advocates  deserve  a  palace  rather  than 
a  prison ;  and  a  chain  of  gold  around  their  necks, 
than  chains  ci  iftnvroimd  their  hands.  But,  who,  or 
what  is  to  decide  whether  they  be  good  or  evil  ? 
Reason,  assuredly.  But  force  has  here  superseded 
reason,  and  the  eventful  issue  remains  to  be  seen. 
"  The  police  of  Paris  continues  to  exercise  rigour 
towards  the  St.  Simonians  at  Menumontant  The 
doors  are  regularly  guarded  three  times  a  week,  and 
even  the  nearest  relations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house  are  prevented  from  entering.  M.  Perrier,  a 
notary,  who  has  business  with  M,  Enfantin,  being 
refused  admittance,  drew  up  a  formal  protest  against 
his  exclusion.  A  new  process  has  been  instituted 
against  the  members  of  the  society,  founded  upon 
art  291  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  M.  Enfantin  and 
M.  Michel  ChevaKerhnve  both  received  summonses 
to  appear  before  the  Juge  d'lnstruction.  M.  Men- 
got,  a  priest  of  the  Egliae  Francaise,  officiated  on 
Saturday  in,  the  great  room  of  the  St.  Simonians, 
No.  2,  Place  de  la  Sorbonne.  Having  in  his  ser- 
mon indulged  in  remarks  upon  the  intolerance  of  the 
Clergy,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
many  persons  of  the  congregation  openly  gave  tokens 
of  disapprobation,  and  the  attendants  departed  very 
little  earned." 


CASE  OF  UNPRECEDENTED 
GENEROSITY. 
It  is  very  agreeable  to  memorialize  unostentatious 
displays  of  kindness;  and  although  we  may  regard 
good  feeling  as  misdirected  in  many  instances,, 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  its  existence.  Our  new 
system  of  society  would  not  only  direct  the  stream, 
but  replenish  the  spring. 

"  A  poor  labouring  man  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Butter  of  this  town,  heir  at  law  to  M.  Edmonds  Esq., 
of  Needmore  Forest  Staffordshire,  received  the  pur- 
chase money  of  the  estate,  3,000i.  and  upwards,  and 
divided  l,SO0i.  freely  amongst  his  relatives,  next 
of  kin  to  his  uncle  deceased,  in  equal  proportions. 
Seventy-five  males  and  females,  some  m  destitute 
and  distressed  situations,  after  receiving  his  bounty, 
partook  of  an  excellent  dinner,  at  the  White  Hart* 
Burton."-— Birmingham  Journal, 
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FIVE  FUNDAMENTAL  ERRORS 

COMMONLY  BSLHVHD  AVD  TAUGHT  Tp  BE  TRUTHS, 
A9t>  WHICH  HAS  CREATED,  AJ*U  8TILL  PERPETUATES, 
THE  PfeESHtfT  DEPLORABLY  VICIOUS  STATE  OP  SO- 
CIETY* 

First  Error.  — That  the  individual  possesses 
within  himself  the  power  to  form  his  own  will  or 
motive  to  action. 

Second  Error.—- That  the  will  when  so  formed  di- 
rects and  oontrouls  the  other  facilities  of  his  na- 
ture. 

Third  Errors- That  he  is,  therefore,  through  the 
medium  of  his  will,  a  free  agent,  tp  think  ana  feel, 
to  like  and  dislike,  to  believe  and  disbelieve,  and 
to  do  or  not  to  do,  as  he  himself  may  please  to 
will. 

Fourth  Error.— That  he  is  by  reason  of  such  his 
supposed  free-agency,  justly  responsible  to  his  fel- 
low man  in  this  world,  and  also  to  a  Supreme 
Being  after  his  death,  in  some  future  world,  for  his 
particular  affections,  convictions,  and  conduct. 

.  Fifth  Error. — That  the  best  mode  of  governing 
man  is  through  his  imaginations  and  fears,  by  pu- 
nishment, and  the  fear  of  punishment  from  his 
fellow  man,  in  this  world ;  and  also  by  exacting 
his  belief  from  infancy  to  certain  religious  myste- 
ries and  miracles,  said  to  be  divine  Revelation,  but 
unsupported  by  any  known  facts,  under  the  threat  of 
eternal  torments  for  bis  disbelief. 

The  foundation  of  all  the  present  political,  re- 
ligious, commercial,  and  domestic  institutions  of 
this  country  is  wholly  and  solely  the  mere  simple 
belief  that  these  five  false  notions  are  so  many 
truths,  and  by  reason  thereof  such  institutions  have 
not  and  cannot  impart  to  the  people  either  a 
good,  sound,  useful  education,  or  beneficial  em- 
ployment, for — 

It  is  the  belief  that  these  errors  are  truths,  that 
has  made  the  enemies  of  man  to  be  those  of  his 
own  household;  that  sets  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all 
others,  whether  friends  or  relations,  at  enmity  with 
each  other,  on  account  of  their  difference  of  opi- 
nion and  conduct ;  that  sets  families  against  fami- 
lies, and  nations  against  nations,  until  their  pas- 
sions breed  murders  that  pollute  the  earth  with  hu- 
man gore. 

It  is  the  belief  that  these  errors  are  truths  that 
recently  reduced  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  of  Ireland's  peasantry,  upon  her 
western  shores,  to  starvation,  and  continues  to  af- 
flict that  fine  country  with  poverty  and  crimes,  ap- 
palling to  the  ear  and  sickening  to  the  heart. 

It  is  the  belief  that  these  errors  are  truths,  that 
has  already  reduced  the  labouring  classes,  and  is 
rapidly  reducingthe  middling  classes,  of  this  coun- 
try to  a  similar  state  of  poverty,  crime,  and  wretch- 
edness, threatening  to  involve  in  the  ruin,  the  no- 
bles, clergy,  and  gentry. 

It  is  the  belief  that  these  errors  are  truths,  that 
has  created  the  horrible  necessity  for  such  a  la- 
mentable number  of  prisons,  workhouses,  and 
charitable  institutions,  in  this  country,  possessing 
at  the  same  time  means,  if  properly  applied,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  daily  more  real  wealth 
than  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  could  possibly 
cdnsume,  and  also  possesing  the  means,  if  pro- 


perly applied,  of  imparting  to  every  child,  born 
within  its  dominions,  a  superior  education,  for 
intelligence,  useful  industry,  and  good  feelings. 

Be  no  longer  misled,  therefore,  by  the  well-in- 
tentioned, but  superstitious  ravings  of  religious 
fanaticism,  or  by  the  ma^y  sophistical  arguments 
of  aleamed,  eloquent,  but  reason-enslaving  priest- 
craft; but  suspend  your  early  imbibed,  and  there- 
fore, more  deeply  rooted  prejudices,  whilst  you 
calmly  and  dispassionately  reflect  upon  the  fol- 
lowing 

FIVE  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS 

UPON  WHICH  ALONE   AN   ENTXAB   NEW  AND  SUPERIOR 
STATE  OP  SOCIETY  CAN  NOW  BE  FOUNDED. 

First  Truth. — That  man  is  a  compound  being 
whose  character  is  formed  of  his  constitution  or 
organization  at  birth,  and  of  the  effects  of  exter- 
nal circumstances  upon  it,'  from  birth  to  death, 
such  original  organization  and  external  influences 
constantly  acting  and  re-eacting  each  upon  the 
other. 

Second  Truth.— That  man  is  compelled  by  his 
original  constitution  to  receive  his  feelings  and  his 
convictions  independent  of  his  will. 

Third  Truth.— That  his  feelings,  or  bis  convic- 
tions, or  both  of  them  united,  create  the  motive  to 
action,  called  the  will,  which  stimulates  him  to  act, 
and  decides  his  actions. 

Fourth  Truth. — That  the  organization  of  no  two 
human  beings  is  ever  precisely  similar  at  birth,  nor 
can  art,  subsequently,  form  "any  two  individuals 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  to  be  the  same ;  and  the 

Fifth  Truth.— That  nevertheless  the  constitution 
of  every  infant,  except  in  cases  of  organic  disease, 
is  capable  of  being  formed  or  matured  either  into  a 
very  inferior  or  very  superior  being,  according  to 
the  qualities  of  the  external  circumstances  allowed 
to  influence  that  constitution  from  birth. 

These  five  principles,  or  truths,  form  the  ground- 
work of  the  "  Science  of  Human  Nature,"  now  being 
developed  to  the  world  by  Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  and 
prove  how  materially  the  character  of  every  indi- 
vidual depends  upon  the  influence  of  every  gene- 
ral and  particular  circumstance,  by  which  he  ma^y 
be  surrounded  from  birth  to  death. 

And  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  upon  die 
knowledge  of  these  truths  mankind  may  now  be 
disposed  cordially  to  unite  with  each  other  for  the , 
purpose  of  forming  for  themselves  such  a  combi- 
nation of  new  and  superior  domestic  and  com- 
mercial institutions,  as  will,  at  all  times,  enable 
them  each  for  all,  and  all  for  each,  rapidly  and 
pleasantly  to  produce,  and  justly  to  distribute, 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  (without 
the  aid  of  religious  mysteries  and  miracles,  and 
without  punishment  or  cruelty  of  any  kind)  train 
and  educate  all  their  children  to  become  virtuous, 
intelligent,  and  useful  beings,  possessing  true 
kindness,  charity,  and  sincerity,  towards  each 
other,  and  mercy  towards  all  animal  life. 

The  Labour  Exchange  Bank  is  the  first  Insti- 
tution upon  the  principles  of  the  New  Social 
System,  and  is  calculated  to  benefit,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  all  classes  of  society. — \V.  S. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  "  Labourer"  is  received. 

Wm.  Bracebear,  and  Alexander  Morrison  ttfe  fct 
our  hands.  We  are  much  indebted  to  "OciuW 
for  his  observations.  The  recent  ■"  Co-operative 
Congress"  meeting  at  Liverpool,  in  our  next 
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INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CusSfcS. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  tt 

Mr.  OWEN  akd  "THE  TIMES." 

We  give  the  complaint  of  a  depositor,  against  our 

Equitable    Labour  Exchange,  which  complaint 

has  recently  appeared  in  the  Times,  and  the  answer 

of  Mr.  Owen,  which  has  appeared  in  the  same 

journal.    This  answer  has,  we  understand,  groo 

great  satisfaction. 

COMPLAINT. 

Sir. — I  am  a  poor  journeyman  tailor,  with  a  wife 
and  three  children  to  support,  and  at  present  un- 
employed. I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  deemed 
guilty  of  egotism  in  saying,  I  am  industriously  dis- 
posed, and  with  a  wish  of  earning  a  crust  for  my 
poor  children.  Under  the  representations  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Owen's  system,  1  borrowed  £2  flftm. 
a  friend,  purchased  the  cloth  for  a  coat,  trimmings, 
&c,  which  cost  me,  in  cash,  thirty  six  shillings, 
made  the  coat  and  took  it  to  the  Bazaar  on  Tuesday. 
I  could  not  get  an  answer  till  Friday,  when  I  called 
in,  and  **  lo,  and  behold !"  they  valued  my  coat  at 
thirty-two  shillings  in  labour  notes.  If  this  is  what 
Mr.  Owen  calls  a  fair  remuneration  for  labour,  I 
wish  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  point  it  out  to  me. 
As  I  am  an  experienced  workman,  I  em  confident 
the  coat  will  bear  any  inspection.  Now  sir,  afer 
working  hard  for  three  days,  and  waiting  at  the 
Bazaar  for  two  days  more,  I  received  from  Mt. 
Owen  or  his  agents,  less  than  the  actual  cost  priw 
of  the  material.  If  you  can  insert  the  above  in  your 
valuable  paper,  your  will  oblige,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

■  Bridgewater  Square,  Barbican. 

%•  We  publish  this  in  order  that  Mr.  Owen  may 
give,  which  we  dare  say  he  will,  a  satisfactory 
explanation. 

ANSWER. 
Sin,— I  have  just  a  moment  to  Ectice  your  co- 
respondent's letter  in  yesterday's  Times,  signed  WP. 
M."  I  always  feel  indebted  to  those  who  puWWy 
complain  of  any  of  my  proceedimgs,  under  cbcwu- 
stances  that  afford  an  opportunity  of  explanatbxw  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  particular  tnuittCtKa  ■re- 
ferred to  by  "  P.  MMW  but  if  he  will  call  at  the  Ex- 
change, inquiry  shall  •be  made;  and  if  thaw  is  any 
mistake,  it  shall  be  rectified. 

As  this  is  a  new  mode  of  relieving  society  from 
some  of  its  pecuniary  difficulties,  it  is  necessarv  to 
explain  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  i  tfcea 
••  P.  M.M  will  discover,  not  only  the  justice,  but  the 
advantages,  of  the  proceeding  of  which,  with  much 
apparent  reason,  he  complains. 

The  Equitable  Labour  Exchange  is  eseabBftted  to 
enable  all  who  have  wealth  which  they  wish  «>  dis- 
pose of  for  other  wealth*  of  equal  value  in  the  juuftut 
estimation  of  society,  to  do  so  with  the  least  km  or 
trouble,  without  moral  degradation,  aud  ultimately  to 
effect  all  exchanges  between  the  producers  of  weillh 
or  of  valuable  services  of  any  kind*  in  a  maimer  the 
most  beneficial  for  all  parties. 

Under  existing  arrangements  the  possessors  of 
property  are  trained  to  endeavour  to  sell  it  at  the 
Digitized  by  VjOOv  LL 
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hkhettncmmal  price,  and  to  purchase  other  property 
sfthe  lowest  nominal  price :  this  state  of  things  creates 
Wo  opposing  interests,  and  necessarily  forms  a  low, 
dojepueus,  and  immoral  character  throughout  the 
population,  and  gives  decided  advantages,  such  as 
far  sre,  to  the  experienced  in  trafficing,  to  the  large 
ctnoshst,  and  to  the  men  without  principle,  over 
Ac  inexperienced ,  those  without  capital  or  with  small 
capital,  and  the  strictly  honest;  it  thus  produces  a* 
general  conflict  of  interests,  engenders  and  feeds  all 
the  lowest  passions  and  vices  that  can  he  implanted 
in  human  nature,  and  destroys  in  the  youth  all  the 
gnat  ennobling  qualities  which  might  be,  and  which 
oqght  to  be,  cultivated  with  care  from  infancy  in 
easry  human  being. 

Ttais  vicious  course  of  proceeding  also  maintains 
society  in  ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime,  which 
mperabound,  and  perpetuates  the  bad  and  irritable 
feelings  occasioned  by  a  contest  arising  from  a  com- 
petition on  which  the  existence  of  the  individual  en- 
gaged in  its  depends.  The  Equitable  Labour  Ex- 
change is  intended  to  alter  this  degrading  mode  of 
fffladncting  the  business  of  life,  and  to  relieve  the 
wretched  beings  engaged  in  it  from  a  senseless  con- 
test, which  tends  perpetually  to  injure  both  parties, 
physically  and  mentally,  to  an  incalculable  extent. 
This  new  mode  of  exchange,  when  it  shall  be  pro- 
perly organized  and  fully  established,  will  remove 
the  cause  of  these  evils,  and  destroy  all  the  injustice 
of  the  strong  over  the  weak,  and  all  the  fraudulent 
intentions  of  the  dishonest  over  the  honest. 

It  wfll  form  an  universal  mart  for  the  exchange 
of  wealth,  without  any  parties  being  at  a  loss  for  a 
Market ;  it  will  fix  the  most  just  value  that  is  prac- 
ticable upon  each  portion  of  wealth,  without  the 
injurious  interference  of  the  interested  buyer  or 
idler ;  it  will  supply  the  circulating  medium  to  effect 
Ae  exchanges  precisely  to  the  amount  required ;  and, 
when  required,  it  will  render  credit  unnecessary, 
and  bad  debts  impossible ;  it  will  prevent  the  loss  of 
much  valuable  time  in  seeking  for  markets  and  mo- 
ney,  and  recreate  value  to  labour;  it  will  render 
useful  physical  and  mental  services  honourable,  and 
»*k«  idleness  and  uselessness  of  no  estimation, 
except  among  an  irrational  portion  of  our  fellow- 
crestures,  who  will  not  long  remain  such  with  an 
inmroved  state  of  public  opinion. 

This  great  change  in  the  business  of  lifo  will  be 
ftftffiy  and  simply  effected  by  the  establishment  of 
Equitable  Labour  Exchanges  in  the  metropolis,  and 
over  the  kingdom*  which  Exchanges  will  constitute 
marts  of  depots  of  wealth,  with  permanent  disinte- 
rested arbiters  or  valuators  of  it,  without  the  sellers 
<x  havers  coming  into  any  immoral  conflict  upon  the 
'  transfer  of  it  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  each  of 
these  Exchanges,  wh«n  properly  organized,  will  form 
ft  market  for  the  immediate  sale  and  purchase  of  all 
■rticles  of  wealth.  Messrs.  James  Morison  and  Co., 
i*af  and  Co.,  Sewell  and  Cress,  etc.,  &c,  Sec,  are 
very  slight  approaches  towards  this  change ;  but  these 
wtablishments,  although  none  can  fairly  object  to 
them  under  the  present  system  of  individual  compe- 
tition, produce  tremendous  poverty,  crime,  and  suf- 
fering, throughout  all  branches  of  trade  within  their 
oroles,  and  the  better  and  the  more  successfully  they 
we  conducted  the  more  misery  they  must  create. 
The  Equitable  Exchanges  I  have  always  intended 
Aould  become  a  great  national  ameliorating  measure. 
I  hare  established  the  one  in  Gra/s-Inn-Road,  to 
fsAibit  to  the  public  the  general  mechanism  of  such 
«n  arrangement,  and  to  permit  parties  to  see  by  the 
eye  the  only  means  by  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
<an  now  be  taught  by  what  a  simple  process  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  upon  honest  principles,  and  be- 
neficially for  all ,  might  be  made. 

These  Exchanges  may  now  be  formed  to  save  the 
country  30  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  distributing  wealth, 
and  also  to  cover  the  whole  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  extravagantasthat  expenditure 
has  been  ;  they  may  be  made  to  create  a  very  supe- 
rior moral  character  in  all  classes,  and  to  insure 
certain  permanent  prosperity  to  the  British  empire. 
The  one  established  in  Gray's-Inn-Roed  is  not 
for  the  gain  of  any  individual*  but,  as  its  public 
constitution  explains,  it  is  founded  to  educate  and 
employ  the  industrious  oiassw  to  the  full  extent  of 


its  funds,  after  paying  the  current  expenses  and  legal 
interest  in  labour  notes  for  the  capital  requisite  to 
put  it  into  activity;  and  this  destination  of  its  funds 
to  be  continually  superintended,  by  a  council  of 
active  practical  men,  who  are  solely  appointed  with- 
out salary,  to  examine  and  scrutinize  all  its  proceed- 
ings. Whenever  the  Government  shall  have  the 
wisdom  to  comprehend  such  a  mighty  machine  for 
good,  it  will  know  how  to  make  a  rightful  use  of  it. 

I  will  now  explain  the  probable  cause  of  your 
correspondent "  P.  M.'s"  complaint. 

Upon  opening  the  Exchange  in  GrayVinn-road 
for  deposits  and  exchanges,  the  rush  of  business  so 
far  exceeded  the  calculation  of  the  parties  elected 
by  ballot  to  conduct  it,  that  their  arrangements 
were  quite  inadequate  to  conduct  it  with  the  order 
and  decorum  which  I  hope  will,  ere  long,  pervade 
all  those  Exchanges  which  shall  be  established  upon 
the  principles  which  I  recommended  in  detail  to 
the  Courts  of  Lanark,  in  a  period  of  great  distress 
in  1819  and  1820.  After  opening  the  Exchange  it 
became  necessary  in  a  few  days  to  suspend  receiv- 
ing deposits  until  much  more  extensive  arrange- 
ments could  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
the  irregularities  occasioned  by  such  a  concourse  of 
men  and  women  pouring  in  from  all  ports  of  the 
metropolis  could  be  adjusted.  This  short  and  hur- 
ried experience  has  already  produced  much  valua- 
ble information;  and  from  Monday  next,  when  the 
deposits  will  be  again  received,  to  the  end  of  this 
year,  the  most  valuable  practical  information  may  be 
expected  to  be  obtained  by  the  directors.  Already 
it  appears  that  there  are  three  parties  engaged  in 
this  great  commercial  struggle ;  the  great  producers 
and  sellers,  the  moderate  producers  and  sellers,  and 
the  small  and  generally  individual  producers  and 
sellers  of  various  kinds  of  wealth.  The  first  make 
almost  all  the  profit  that  is  gained  in  these  transac- 
tions; the  second  are  in  a  continued  struggle  to 
advance  to  the  first,  or  prevent  themselves  from 
falling  into  tho  third ;  the  last  are  always  in  the  fear 
of  actual  want,  and  not  seldom  suffering  all  the 
evils  which  it  produces.  These  parties  prod  uce  the 
same  articles  at  three  different  cost  prices, — the  first 
the  lowost,  the  second  medium,  and  the  third  the 
highest.  The  last  is  often  above  the  selling  price  of 
the  first,  in  consequence  of  the  parties,  for  want  of 
capital  or  knowledge,  being  unable  to  go  to  the  best 
market  for  materials,  and  not  having  proper  ar- 
rangements for  manufacturing  in  the  cheapest  or 
best  mode,  being  deficient  in  aid  from  machinery, 
or  good  encouragement  to  carry  on  business.  Some- 
times, in  addition,  the  individuals  of  the  .'bird,  or 
lower  class,  are  not  good  judges  of  the  materials 
they  use,  or  do  not  know  how  to  cut  them  out  to  the 
most  advantage ;  and  not  a  few  spoil  the  materials 
by  their  well-intentioned  efforts  to  be  industrious, 
and  to  do  something  when  out  of  regular  employ- 
ment to  support  themselves  and  families,  and  thus 
the  finished  article  becomes  often  of  less  value  in 
the  market  than  the  material  before  it  was  cut  up 
to  be  so  misused. 

Now  it  is  intended  that  all  articles  shall  be  received 
at  their  fair  average  prime  cost,  when  properly 
made  up  or  manufactured  for  the  market,  and  to  be 
exchanged  at  a  commission  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  exchange  of  8£  per  cent,  or  one  penny  in 
the  shilling.  This  commission  is  too  small  upon 
small  articles,  and  too  large  upon  large  articles,  but 
when  there  ia  a  mixture  of  both,  it  may  cover  the 
expenses  after  some  time ;  and  at  a  future  period, 
when  economy  can  be  established  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  large  exchanges  sjmll  be  effected,  it  may 
be  further  reduced. 

It  seems  likelv  that  "  F.  M."  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducers at  the  highest  rate  ef  prime  cost,  and  to 
bring  his  coat  to  the  average  prime  cost  it  would  be- 
come necessary  to  reduce  it;  but  as  he  will  expend 
the  labour-note  for  other  article* valued  upon  the 
same  principle,  it  will  be  to  him  of  no  consequence 
at  what  rate  of  valuation  the  price  were  fixed,  un- 
less he  desires  to  sell  dear  and  buy  cheap,  which 
cannot,  or  ought  not  to  be  done  by  any  one  in  these 
equitable  exchanges. 

That  many  misunderstandings  amonsgt  the  depo- 
sitors will  arise  for  some  time,  and  errors  be  com- 


mitted by  the  officers  of  the  establishment,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  valuators,  until  the  whole  become 
familiar  with  their  respective  branches  of  business 
1  anticipated  from  the  commencement ;  but  as  all 
are  interested  to  do  the  best  for  the  public  without 
favour  to  any,  and  as  no  one  individual  will  be  De- 
tained who  shall  attempt  to  deceive  a  depositor,  or 
injure  him  in  any  way,  I  expect  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  to  show  a  plain,  straightforward  course,  by 
which  the  public  shall  be  relieved  from  pecuniary 
and  moral  difficulties. — I  am,  Sir,  yours,  8cc. 

ROBERT  OWEN. 
Institution,  Gray's-inn-road,  Oct  3. 


JUVENILE  OFFENDERS. 

[from  the  morkino  post.] 

Sir,— Woe  be  to  that  land  where  the  children 
of  the  poor  cry  in  vain  for  bread  and  for  shelter ; 
such  is  their  state  at  this  moment  in  England,  and 
more  particularly  in  London.  Long,  long  have  I 
pleaded  their  cause,  but  how  few,  alas !  will  pay 
any  attention ;  even  the  public  Press  is  grown  tired 
of  my  complaint;  the  illuming  Herald  alone  has  not 
forsaken  me.  Your  excellent  paper  now  and  then 
has  a  letter  for  me ;  but  this  is  not  enough.  The 
House  of  Correction  in  Coldbath  Fields  has  within 
its  walls  some  hundreds  of  children  and  young  people, 
whose  offences  are  mostly  trivial ,  and  grow  out  of 
want  and  idleness.  Many  poor  litde  boys  are  shut 
up  among  thieves  for  robbing  orchards  and  fruit- 
gardens  !  I !  There  is  scarcely  a  member  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  who  did  not  do  as  much  when 
he  was  young.  One  of  our  best  officers  in  the  Navy, 
as  gallant  a  fellow  as  ever  trod  deck,  always  robbed 
his  schoolmaster's  fruit  wall,  and  told  him  he  would 
do  it,  because  he  once  punished  him  unjustly.  Had 
he  been  sent  to  Coldbath  Fields  for  it  he  would  now 
have  been  a  convict  instead  of  an  orna  ment  to  the 
service,  which  he  is.  But  we  are  tryin  g  all  we  can 
to  drive  the  infant  poor  to  vice  and  crime,  to  eradi- 
cate a  sense  of  shame  from  their  bosoms,  then  call 
them  thieves  and  vagabonds,  whip  them,  imprison 
them,  and  then  turn  them  out  better  prepared  to 
elude  justice,  and  to  commit  crimes  of  increased 
magnitude,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  with  which ' 
they  have  been  treated.  Shall  we  wonder  that  with 
such  a  system  crimes  increase?  We  hang,  without 
remorse,  the  hapless  mother  who,  under  the  pressuse 
of  want,  strangles  her  new-born  babe ;  but  her  &»• 
manity  is  greater  than  ours,  who  let  the  poor  children 
die  of  want,  or  convert  them  to  criminals  by  neglect. 
I  first  undertook  the  cause  of  these  helpless  creatures 
when  that  miserable  woman  (Hibner  I  think)  w» 
hanged,  and  justly  hanged,  for  starving  and  beating 
her  apprentices,  two  of  whom  died  under  her  cruel 
hands.  Your  fine-spun  theorists  prate  about  West 
India  cruelty ;  let  them  look  at  home.  We  murder 
our  children  body  and  soul  in  this  country,  by  ne- 
glect, starvation,  and  cruelty.  In  the  West  Indies 
the  children  of  the  slaves  are  treated  with  the  same 
kindness  as  those  of  the  family ;  and  whether  in 
French,  English,  or  Dutch  settlements,  I  have  never 
seen  so  much  misery  in  six  months  in  that  country 
as  I  can  shew  you  in  ten  minutes  in  this.  I  am  per- 
fectly at  a  loss  to  know  why  I  am  not  supported  by 
the  Government,  and  by  the  Magistrates  in  Quarter 
Sessions.  It  is  certain  that  the  children  in  Cold- 
bath Fields  cost  the  country,  one  with  another, 
nearly  a  shilling  a  day  to  keep  them  in  that  house, 
and  to  employ  them  in  picking  oakum !  How  is  a 
young  creature  to  earn  its  bread  with  such  an  educa- 
tion? I  offer  to  make  them  happy,  healthy,  virtuous, 
and  loyal,  for  half  the  money;  aye,  and  to  make  them 
maintain  themselves  too;  but  very  few  listen  to  me. 
Some  say  very  wisely,  what  is  to  become  of  them 
when  they  are  educated  1  I  say  what  is  to  become 
of  them  when  they  are  not?  Look  at  your  gaols  at 
this  moment ;  look  at  your  calendar ;  that  answers 
my  question ;  and  if  you  look  'at  our  little  Asylum  at 
West  Ham,  the  other  question  is  much  better  an- 
swered. Our  poor  boys  are  reclaimed  and  happy, 
without  police,  or  iron  bar,  or  flogging.    One  of  the 
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parishes,  rather  than  pay  the  cost  6f  a  child's  keep 
at  our  school,  threatened  to  take  him  away  and  set 
him  to  stone-breaking ;  but  the  boy  declared  that  if 
they  did  so  he  would  instantly  commit  a  felony  and 
be  transported !  Can  you  blame  him  1  Convicts  are 
better  off  than  honest  labourers,  though  it  costs 
double  the  money  to  keep  a  thief  to  what  it  would 
for  an  honest  man !  All  I  ask  of  the  Government  is 
a  ship  to  lay  at  Woolwich,  ana1  twenty  acres  of  land 
near  the  water  side,  with  a  certain  allowance  for  each 
cliild.  I  will  in  return  promise  never  to  let  a  boy 
go  to  prison  under  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  for  the 
poor  girls,  there  are  plenty  of  palaces,  such  as  the 
Greenwich  School,  Chelsea  School,  and  the  House 
of  Occupations,  where  they  might  be  protected  and 
educated  before  they  became  thieves  and  prostitutes ; 
and  if  that  Were  not  enough,  I  would  also  have  a  ship 
for  them  to  lay  off  Woolwich,  and  have  them  trained 
to  such  work  as  would  make  diem  useful  in  our  Co- 
lonies where  they  are  much  wanted.  Oh,  England ! 
Eqgland!  how  blind  to  your  own  interests !  Oh, 
ye  check-population  philosophers,  what  have  you 
got  to  answer  fori  Read  my  letter  to  the  King, 
and  yon  will  see, 

EDWARD  BRENTON. 
18,  York  stmt,  Gloucester-place,  Oct.  5, 1832. 

%*  We  have  long  advocated  "  Education  and 
Employment"  as  the  remedy  for  this  evil,  which 
remedy  will  be  assisted  by  our  Equitable  Labour 
Exchanges,  when  they  become  fully  understood. 


CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLF. 

W  e  turn  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  Saturday.  It  is  valuable  for  the  facts  which  it 
makes  known. 

Sir — I  have  to  thank  you  for  having  so  obliging- 
ly inserted  my  former  letter  on  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments. I  once  more  address  you  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  request  the  favour  of  you  to  publish  in 
yc*ir  Journal  the  following 

REASONS 

for  issuing  forth  with  a  Commission  as  to  Crimes 
and  Punishments,  similar  in  form  and  constitution 
to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  now  in  force  as  to  the 
Poor  of  this  kingdom :— » 

1.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  relief  from  the  Poor-rates  in  Eng- 
land is  a  most  distressing  weight  upon  the  industri- 
ous. The  present  annual  amount  of  Poor-rate  is  six 
millions ! 

2.  Poverty  produces  crime. 

3*  Crime  produces  prisoners;  say  upwards  of 
8(1,000  human  beings  in  a  year  in  England,  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  cannot  pay  the  expence  of  the  bread 
diajr  eat. 

4.  Prisons  (as  now  conducted)  increase  crime, 
and  occasion  an  expence  in  England  of  upwards  of 
340,000/.  a-year. 

5.  A  Commission  is  now  in  operation  for  inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  poverty,  the  Commissioners  ren- 
dering their  service  gratuitously. 

oTrhe  result  of  such  Commissions  will  be  in  a 
great  degree  unavailing,  unless  and  until  a  similar 
Commission  is  issued  for  inquiries  also  into  Crimes 
and  Punishments. 

7.  For  the  saving  of  time,  suoh  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  Crimes  and  Punishments  should  issue 
immediately,  and  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  as  to  Poverty. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A  MAGISTRATE. 

It  appears  that  340,000/.  per  annum,  is  paid  by 
one  part  of  society,  for  punishing  another  part,  that 
are  called  criminals,  a  great  portion  of  whom,  in  all 
pobability,  are  first  made  poor,  and  then  punished 
for  crime,  the  necessary  consequence  of  being  so ; 
and  that  six  millions  per  annum  are  paid  by  one 
part  of  the  people  for  the  support  of  another  part 
which  axe  csXied  paupers,  a  great  part  of  whom  are 
capable  of  supporting  themselves  1    It  is  a  demon- 


strated feet,  that  every  man  is  capable  of  producing 
six  times  more  than  he  can  consume,  a  fact  of 
which  it  is  more  than  probable,  this  worthy  ma- 
gistrate and  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  are  totally 
ignorant.  The  question  is  then,  how  are  men  to 
be  placed  in  circumstances,  in  which  their  produc- 
tive powers  can  have  full  and  fair  play.  How  are 
the  f^tes  of  poverty  to  be  shut  and  those  of  wealth 
opened?  We  have  given  ample  reasons  before 
time  for  ascribing  this  artificial  poverty,  which  is 
the  source  of  crime,  and  a  tax  on  wealth,  to  the 
medium  and  manner  in  which  men  effect  ex- 
changes of  property  and  services  with  each  other. 
In  plain  round  English, — to  money,  and  the  system 
which  has  grown  out  of  it.  Let  Industry  and 
skill,  on  the  land  in  spade  cultivation,  which  is  so 
superior  to  that  of  the  plough ;  and  in  manufactures 
let  unlimited  machinery  have  its  full  operation, 
which  they  may  have  if  the  people  make  their  own 
money.  This  they  do  in  our  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange.  Pauperism  and  crime  will  vanish  be- 
fore the  footsteps  of  these  novel  and  benevolent 
Institutions.  Commissions  of  Enquiry  will  be 
superseded,  because  useless ;  employment  wilbe 
furnished ;  the  dudes  of  the  subject  will  become  his 
delight,  and  the  duties  of  the  magistrate  less  irksome. 


THE  REVENUE  OF  THE  QUARTER,  v 


On  Wednesday  evening,  the  financial  accounts 
of  the  quarter  were  made  up,  and  on  Thursday 
morning,  the  nation  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
various  items.  From  the  official  account  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  is  a  deficiency  on  the  whole  year, 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy  six  pounds ;  but  an  advance 
of  the  quarter  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  customs  and  excise,  share  equally  in  this  in- 
crease ;  and  the  assessed  taxes  have  increased  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
eighty  three  pounds.  Stamps  are  twenty  three 
thousand,  nine  hundred  ana  eighty  six  pounds 
deficient,  and  the  Post  Office  thirty  three  thousand 
pounds.  The  Times  congratulates  the  country  on 
the  augmentation,  and  says,  that  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  the  increase  does  not  arise  from  one  source 
but  from  all,  it  may  be  calculated  upon  for  the 
future. 

Futurity  is  darkness,  and  when  we  go  into  it,  we 
must  take-  lights  in  our  hands ;  the  lights  of  past 
experience  and  present  circumstances.  For  many 
successive  past  quarters,  the  revenue  has  been 
falling  off,  which  indicates  something  settled  in  its 
declension,  and  against  which  one  exception  can- 
not weigh  very  heavy.  And  as  it  regards  present 
circumstances  the  whole  horizon  is  dark.  Poor- 
rates,  the  standard  of  national  elevation  or  depres- 
sion are  increasing,  incendiarism  reviving,  unem- 
ployed mechanics  daily  parading  the  streets  of 
Birmingham  in  long  procession,  manufacturers  in- 
creasingly loud  in  their  complaints,  and  very  many 
respectable  shop-keepers  in  some  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  to  our  certain  knowledge 
not  doing  as  much  business  as  pays  rent  and 
taxes.  Competition  which  sharpens,  exercises,  and 
tortures  the  ingenuity  of.  man  against  his  fellow, 
and  shews  that  there  is  a  scramble  for  a  living.  Shops 
in  town  and  country  in  numbers,  opened  for  a 
little  time,  and  then  closed ;  people  in  abundance 
ripe  and  ready  for  every  change,  and  agricultural 
labourers,  earning  eight-pence  per  day,  for  them- 
selves and  families ;  and  the  population  of  this 
kingdom,  increasing  according  to  the  last  census, 
one  thousand  in  every  twenty  four  hours ;  whoever 
out  of  such  a  state  of  things,  can  see  the  elements 
of  national  prosperity,  must  have  a  very  singular 
vision.  The  fact  is,  the  old  system  is  wearing  out 
fast ;  it  has  overgrown  all  its  arrangements ;  no- 
thing buj  one  entirely  new,  can  permanently  sub- 
serve the  true  interests  of  mankind. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

EQUITABLE  LABOUREXCHAJfGE. 

INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 

CLASSES,  GRArS  INN  ROAD 

KING'S  CROSS. 

ALL  persons  who  are  favorably  disposed  to  the 
principles  upon  which  business  is  transacted 
at  the  Exchange,  and  which  principles  are  luminously 
explained  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  in  answertD 
a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  fast, 
are  informed,  that  the  following  articles  are  wanted 
as  deposits  hi  the  Exchanger—Provisions  of  ail 
kinds ;  Broad  Cloths  ;  -Kersymeres ;  Linens  and 
Cottons ;  Leather ;  Canebottom  Chairs;  Beaver  and 
other  hat  materials ;  Brushes  of  all  kinds ;  General 
assortment  of  Ironmongery ;  Shoes ;  Ladies  double 
galashed  boots,  from  1  to  6 ;  Leather  double  sole 
Cordivan:  Brunswick  Ties,  1  to  6  straight,  and  right 
and  left;  Brunswick  Ties  Slippers ;  Lasting  bached 
pump  boots,  straight,  right  and  left  1  to  6 ;  Doubfe 
Soled  lasting  backed  pump  boots;  Double  soled 
galashed  lasting  backed  pump  boots ;  Childsenfe 
black  shoes  of  all  sizes ;  Coats,  Great  coats  and 
trowsers  of  all  lands ;  Shoes  of  all  kinds ;  Beds, 
matrasses  and  blankets ;  Plain  and  useful  cabinet 
furniture;  Cooper's  ware ;  Workmen's  tools,  Coak, 
and  handsome  Watches,  &c,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  business  being  greatly  'impeded 
by  small  deposits,  the  Governor  and  Directors  of 
the  above  Exchange,  give  notice,  that  they  will  not 
receive  any  deposit  of  less  real  value  than  forty  hours, 
or  nominal  money  value  of  twenty  shillings. 

Our  doors  for  deposits  will  open  at  ten  and  elbae 
at  four ;  for  the  Bank  and  Exchanges  they  will  open 
at  ten  and  close  at  six. 

■     ■        — — — ■— ^> 

THE  NINTH  FESTIVAL  of  the  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  the  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES, 
established  for  diffusing  the  most  useful  know- 
ledge and  creating  general  good  feeling  amongst  all 
Parties,  will  be  held  at  the  INSTITUTION  tor 
REMOVING  IGNORANCE  and  POVERTY, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  on  MONDAY,  3th  Nov.,  183?. 
Tickets  of  Admission,  Visitors,  3s.,  and  Member* 
Half-price,  may  be  had  at  the  Institution,  and  at 
280,  Regent-street j  421,  Oxford-street;  49,  Shoae- 
ditch;  10,  Bouvene-street,  Fleet-street;  62,  Baa- 
bican,  corner  of  Red  Cross-street;  79,  Regene- 
street;  57,  Regent-street;  37,  Maraham-street, West- 
minster; 30,  Great  Ormand-street ;  95,. Newgate- 
street;  Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite  Gower-street:  9, 
Cirencester-place ;  Symonds,  Seymour-street,  Eu»- 
ton -square;  Winner's  Library,  Ditto ;  84,  Bennond- 
sey-street;  Norfolk  Coffee-house,  Marylebone-huie ; 
16,  Chichester-place,  Gray's  Inn-road ;  213,  Totfen- 
ham-court-road;  19,  Greville-street,  Hatton-gaa- 
den;  59,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  and  93, 
Duke-street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields. 

One  Visitor's  Ticket  will  Admit  Two  Persons 
under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 


Now   publishing  and   to  be  continued  once  a 
Fortnight, 

THE  RATIONAL  LIBRARY,  OR  GUIDE 
TO  TRUTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 

No.  1.  Consists  of  Robert  Dale  Owen's  "  Addsees 
on  the  Hopes  and  Destinies  of  the  Human  Species.1' 

No.  2.  On  the  Clerical  Profession. 

Published  by  the  Society  entitled  "  Distiteminatois 
of  Truth  and  Lovers  of  Mankind."  Iiytfiotffcm 
Gray's-Inn-Road,  [where  all  communications  poet 
paid  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society]  in  numbers  of  16,  well  printed  pages, 
price  One  Penny,  and  to  be  had  at  the  Crisis 
Office, and  of  all  Booksellers. 

*£*  This  publication  not  being  for  individual 
profit,  those  persons  who  are  favourable  to  its  object, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  aid  the  circulation. 


Printed  for,  and  Published  by,  the  AssocmfjDn  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Indnstrioua 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  King  s  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Sthanoe,  Paternoster-rOw;  BsnoMt, 
Holywell-street:  and  Purkiss,  Wardour-atreet ; 
may  be  had  o  f  all  Newsmen . 

William  Dent,  Printer, 
Institution,  Gray's  Inn  f 
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TITHE  SLAUGHTER  AT  MOONCOIN, 
IRELAND. 
Twelve  Killed  and  Thirty  Wounded* 
Scarce  a  paper  arrives  from  Ireland,  but  it  is 
disfigured  with  accounts  of  fueds,  uproars,  and 
bloodshed,  originated  in  the  increasingly  grievous 
impost  of  tithes.  Protestant  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  are  living  on  the  tithes;  and 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  first  introduced  tithes 
into  the  Christian  Church  have  now  to  pay  them  to 
others ;  and  feelingly  find  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  upon  the  children  to  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  generation.  It  is  now  a  strife  betwixt 
the  contending  parties  which  shall  have  a  tenth  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  which  neither  of  them 
have  any  right ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that  the  weakest 
go  to  the  wall,  the  protestants  must  shortly  yield, 
however  indisposed  they  may  be  to  submit. 

"On  Monday,  the  eighth  instant,  a  bloody  strife 
took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  a  little  village,  called 
Mooncoin,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Wa- 
terford,  in  consequence  of  notices,  under  Mr. 
Stanley's  bill,  having  been  posted  up,  in  process 
of  a  recovery  of  arrears  of  tithes  due  to  the  rector, 
tjie  Rev.  >Ir.  Newport  The  posting  of  these  ob- 
loxious  bills,  waft  the  sole  cause  of  collecting  the 
peasantry  together;  then  came  a  collision  with  the 
police,  and  the  tragical  consequence  was,  that 
twelve  persons  were  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 
The  report  was  scarcely  credited  in  Dublin  at  first, 
but  it  has  since  been  corroborated  at  the  Castle, 
and  the  details  of  the  CoronerVInquest  which  are 
now  before  the  public,  are  revolting  to  reason,  and 
shocking  to  humanity/' 

Taking  these  people  on  their  own  principles,  the 
church  is  for  the  service  of  their  creator,  and  tithes 
we  know,  are  for  the  service  of  the  church.  It 
will  then  follow  that  tithes  exist,  and  are  collected 
for  the  service  of  the  creator;  and  as  men  are  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  collection  of  tithes  by  their 
fellow  men;  these  tithe  collectors  kill  the  creature 
in  serving  die  creator.  What  a  service  to  render 
to  the  creator!  We  should  suppose  that  the  only 
service  men  could  Tender  to  the  creator,  if  he 
needed  any  service  at  all,  would  be  to  serve  his 
creatures.  But  these  men  think,  that  by  destroying 
the  creature,  they  are  serving  the  creator  I  What 
contradiction  1  What  absurdity !  What  madness ! 
As  strong  as  the  bounds  of  decency  allow,  we 
will  express  ourselves  on  this  subject    A  religion 


which  has  its  seat  in  the  mind  or  no  where,  is  to  be 
thrust  down  men's  throats  by  force;  and  murder  is 
committed  in  the  support  of  a  religion  whose  motto 
is,  "  peace  and  good  will !"  Here  are  twelve  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  professing  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion,  killed  in  the  service  of  the  church  1 
If  one  man  had  been  killed  in  the  propagation  of 
Mr.  Owen  s  principles,  against  which  churchmen 
raise  such  a  hue  and  cry,  what  a  disturbance  would 
have  been  created!  "Away  with  it  from  the 
earth,  it  is  not  fit  that  it  should  live,"  would  have 
been  the  universal  clamour. 

LIVERPOOL  CO-OPERATIVE 
CONGRESS. 

We  are  so  much  in  arrears  with  our  numerous 
correspondents,  &  so  increasingly  occupied  with  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  our  Exchange  and 
Institution,  that  we  cannot  give,  as  we  intended, 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Liverpool 
Co-operative  Congress  this  week.  To  a  certainty 
it  shall  appear  in  our  next.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
have  pleasure  in  stating,  and  room  to  state,  that 
forty  delegates  attended  the  congress — that  the  re- 
ports of  the  different  societies  were  generally 
good — that  three  very  respectable  public  meetings 
were  held — that  a  deposit  of  co-operative  manu- 
factures of  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds,  the 
united  produce  of  twenty  co-operative  societies 
was  made ;  and  that  the  report  of  the  congress  is 
expected  to  be  out  next  week . 


FRESH  INCENDIARY  FIRES. 
Our  sorrowful  predictions  of  last  week  are  sup- 
ported by  the  occurrences  of  the  present.  These 
fires  are  amongst  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  shed 
a  clear,  steady,  and  disastrous  light  on  the  in- 
creasingly perplexed  position,  and  extending 
troubles  of  the  agricultural  districts. 

A  dreadful  fire  occurred  on  Tuesday  night  at 
Rushton,  near  Kettering,  which  consumed  se- 
veral stacks  of  corn,  &c,  the  produce  of  200  acres 
of  land,  the  property  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Little 
Bowden.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  act  of  incen- 
diaries.— (Stamford  News.) 

On  Monday  night  eleven  stacks  of  corn,  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Denver,  near 
Lynn,  were  entirely  consumed,  and  it  was  only 
by  timely  assistance  and  the  favourable  point  of 
the  wind,  mat  the  dwelling-house,  which  was 
near  at  hand,  was  preserved  from  destruction, — 
(Ibid.) 

A  letter  without  signature,  addressed  to  W. 


Coleman,  Esq.,  of  Langley,  one  of  our  county 
Magistrates,  was  found  on  the  premises  of  that 
Gentleman  a  few  days  since,  in  which  was  con- 
tained the  diabolical  threat  of  murdering  him, 
and  of  destroying  his  house,  bams,  &c.  A  re- 
ward of  20/.  has  been  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  writer. — (Devizes  Gazette.) 

A  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Lansjley,  in  Notts.,  has  had 
seven  cows  poisoned  in  the  course  of  the  last  sum- 
mer ;  and  although  two  hundred  pounds  reward 
have  been  offered,  no  discovery  has  been  made. 
— Nottingham  Review. 


FRANCE  AT  THE  PRESENT  MOMENT. 

The  new  government  of  France  is  called,  in  the 
technical  jargon  of  politics,  Doctrinaire,  which,  in 
the  same  jargon  in  English,  signifies  Tory.  Its 
principal  members  are  Marshal  Soult  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia,  the  Duke  de  Broglie,Guizot,  Humann, 
and  Thiers.  Out  of  the  fifteen  public  prints  of 
the  French  metropolis,  three  are  on  the  side  of 
government,  and  twelve  against  them.  The  suc- 
ceeding extracts  will  furnish  ample  materials  of  the 
very  first  order  for  deep  reflection,  instructive  com- 
ment, and  serious  anticipation. 

[from  the  times.] 
"  Our  readers  ore  already  apprized  by  our  Satur- 
day's paper,  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  new  French 
Cabinet,  and  of  the  explosion  of  distrust  and  dissa- 
tisfaction with  which  its  creation  has  been  hailed 
by  a  great  portion  of  the  Paris  press.  Neither  in 
France  nor  in  this  country,  is  it  supposed  to  contain 
the  principles  of  cohesion,  or  the  elements  of  sta- 
bility. Having  at  its  head  a  Marshal  of  Franco 
distinguished  for  personal  alacrity  and  military  suc- 
cess, it  might,  if  threatened  with  war,  have  promise 
the  nation  glory,  if  not  liberty  ;  but,  as  if  to  neutra 
lize  such  a  dangerous  source  of  popularity,  it  has 
received  into  its  composition  a  great  infusion  of 
the  doctrinaires,  or  resistance  school,  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  pursuit  of  military  renown,  without 
being  supposed  favorable  to  the  extension  of  civil 
freedom." — 

[fBOM   THE   MORNING     HFRALD   OP  TUESDAY.] 

"The  French  papers  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  re* 
ceived  last  night,  only  add  to  our  previous  impres- 
sions, that  the  new  ministry  was  not  improving 
either  in  the  good  graces  of  the  politicians,  or  the 
confidence  of  the  monied  people  of  the  capita). 
As  to  the  press,  it  seems  almost  unanimously  to  have 
sworn  the  destruction  of  the  new  Cabinet.  The 
official  journal,  published  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
the  names  of  sixty-one  individuals  created  Peers  of 
France.  The  list  comprises  no  fewer  than  nineteen 
militaires,  and  some  half  dozen  of  the  most  unpopu- 
lar men  in  the  country.  This  creation  of  peers  is 
ascribed  to  an  intention  on  the  part  of  government, 
to  set  off  the  chamber  of  Peers  agaiptt  that  of 
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Deputies,  in  which  the  ministers  can  no  longer  ex- 
pact  to  find  a  majority." 

[FROM  THE  MORKIXO  CURO&ICLE  OF  TUESDAY.] 

"I  will  guarantee  you,  that  this  administration 
shall  he  overthrown,  I  will  not  give  it  two  months 
of  existence!  Its  promises  will  he  scorned, — its 
agents  re'ected — its  policy  hinted  at — its  Jesuitical 
declarations  and  addresses  held  up  to  ridicule — and 
France  will  crv,  as  already  she  does  cry  from  one 
end  of  the  counhr  to  the  other, '  Down,  down  with 
the  doctrinaires  V"-Extractfrom  the  letter  of  O.  P.  Q. 

EXTRACT  FROM  SOULt's  ADDRFSS  TO  THE  GOVERNORS  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENTS. 

"  France  may  therefore  rely  upon  my  exertions  to 
maintain  peace  and  order.  For  this  I  demand  your 
avowed  and  active  concurrence.  The  government 
has  need  of  all  jour  courage  and  all  your  wisdom. 
Should  the  partisans  of  the  fallen  government  again 
dare  to  brave  the  laws,  rigorous  justice  shall  be 
dealt  out  to  them.  Their  senseless  hopes  must  he 
annihilated.  Measures  shall  be  taken  to  eradi- 
cate the  last  traces  of  the  disturbances  which  have 
agitated  several  of  the  departments." 

These  extracts  combine  to  show  that  the  people 
and  government  of  France,  are  at  variance.  In 
our  time,  the  French  have  had  civil  government  of 
every  form.  Before  the  revolution  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  nine,  they  had  ab- 
solute monarchy ;  from  that  they  went  in  one  great 
convulsion  to  a  furious  democracy;  they  gradually 
cooled,  and  the  reins  of  power  were  placed  in  the 
hands  6f  consuls.  Next  they  had  an  Emperor ; 
thena  limited  monarchy ;  then  a  monarch  of  their 
own  choice,  Louis  Phillipe.  Talleyrand,  said  on 
Swearing  fealty  to  Louis  Phillipe,  that  he  had  now 
taken  thirteen  oaths,  to  thirteen  different  kinds 
of  government,  and  that  he  hoped  this  would 
be  the  last.  It  may  be  the  last  tor  him,  because 
he  is  very  far  advanced  in  years.  But  who  can 
suppose  from  present  appearances,  that  this  is  the 
last  change  of  the  French  government  ?  like  a 
suffering  patient,  Fiance  tosses  to  and  fro,  con- 
stantly changing  her  posture,  but  retaining  her 
disorder;  a  disorder  which  she  has  in  common 
with  all  other  nations.  Government  does  not  un- 
derstand this  disorder;  or  else  it  would  issue  dif- 
ferent proclamations.  The  people  do  not  under- 
stand it,  or  else  they  would  not  blame  their  go- 
vernment. We  have  been  instructed  by  circum- 
stances to  see  that  all  society  is  founded  on  false 
principles;  and  until  France  sees  this  also,  and 
acts  upon  the  illumination,  she  will  never  be  at 
rest  under  any  government  whatsoever. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  numerous  correspond 
dents  for  their  communications,  the  particulars  of 
which  we  shall  enter  into  next  week. 
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ANOTHER  ANTI-TITHE  SOCIETY. 
A  numerous  and  highly  respectable  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  Bromlay,  on  Wednes- 
day, to  make  arrangements  for  the  formation  of  a 
Society,  having  for  its  objects  the  abolition  of  tithes 
and  all  compulsory  payments  in  support  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  objects  are  to  ascertain 
and  concentrate  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
to  adopt  measures  for  laying  that  opinion  before  the 
legislature  early  in  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament, 
to  collect  and  diffuse  information,  in  order  to  remove 
prejudices,  by  which  the  subject  of  tithes  is  encum- 
bered, and  to  co-operate  with  other  societies,  which 
may  be  formed  for  similar  purposes  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 


Institution  of  the  Ikdustkious  Classes. 
LONDON,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  20. 

BUSINESS   OF   THE   WEEK    AT    OUR 
EXCHANGE  AND  INSTITUTION. 

On  Thursday  evening,  our  regular  discussion 
took  place.  The  assembly  was  very  numerous, 
the  speakers  various — the  feeling  harmonious — the 
interest  considerable,  and  the  duration  long.  The 
subject  of  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Owen  to 
his  attentive  auditory  was  the  "  Science  of  Society" 
A  well  conducted  debate  arose  out  of  this  address, 
and  time  only  induced  the  audience  to  retire. 
What  a  different  and  superior  method  this,  of  the 
productive  classes  spending  increasingly  long 
nights  at  our  discussions,  than  at  the  public-house, 
or  spirit  shops,  whose  noisy  senseless  mirth, 
swells  upon  the  gale  of  evening.  Institutions  for 
rational  discussion  on  useful  and  important  sub- 
jects, ought  to  be  much  more  numerous  and 
splendid  than  gin  shops.  But  the  contrary  ia4he 
case.  Gin  shops  are  as  numerous  as  streets,  and 
as  splendid  as  palaces,  and  well  they  may,  when 
they  contribute  so  largely  to  the  revenue.  The  in- 
terest of  the  government,  and  the  good  of  the 
people  are  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  in  diame- 
trical opposition. 

The  limitation  of  the  deposits  to  net  less  than 
forty  hours,  has  removed  those  very  serious  obsta- 
cles of  noise,  confusion,  pressure,  and  a  whole 
tribe  of  the  annoyances  to  which  we  were  hourly 
exposed,  and  by  which  we  were  constantly  hin- 
dered, under  our  first  unrestricted  admission.  By 
many,  who  mistake  noise  for  business,  numbers  tor 
amount,  and  shew  for  weight,  we  are  condemned  and 
consigned  to  destruction  for  this  restriction.  The 
little  depositors  made  all  the  noise  and  created  all 
the  confusion.  They  also  lay  heavier  upon  our 
provision  store  than  the  large  depositors.  They 
deterred  and  prevented  all  larger  depositors,  who 
were  men  of  busines,  from  coming  near  the  place 

Every  man  of  business  saw  in  one  instant,  that 
this  bustle  and  clamour  was  not  business.  By 
every  small  deposit  wo  were,  under  our  present 
regulations,  losers ;  and  who  but  the  unwise  would 
proceed  at  loss.  What  profits  could  we  have  to 
appropriate  to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes 
if  we  went  on  losing  ?  The  only  remedy  for  this 
disappointment  at  present,  is  for  parties  to  put 
their  trifles  together  into  one  deposit;  send  a  per- 
son with  them  who  is  authorised  to  agree  or  dis- 
sent from  our  valuation.  This  will  benefit  them 
without  injuring  us.  So  great  an  establishment 
as  ours  cannot  in  our  mode  of  conducting  business 


be  supported  by  little  matters.  Shoul^futurify 
warrant  us  in  removing  the  restriction  of  forty 
hours,  we  shall  be  happy  to  doit. 

Our  business  is  now  gradually  settling  with 
that  order,  without  which  no  business  can  be  per- 
manently done.    Our  deposits  have  been  very 
considerable  during  the  week ;   some    of  them 
heavy.     Our  exchanges  have  also  been  very  exten- 
sive, and  we   believe  very  satisfactory.     Many 
persons  who  wish  to  take  goods  out,  are  as  much 
surprised  at  their  cheapness,  as  many  uninformed 
depositors  are  chagrined  at  the  low  price  of  our 
valuation h.    People  are  now  beginning  to  dis- 
cover, that  we  value  all  on  one  scale ;  when  they 
have  made  this  discovery  they  are  satisfied  ;  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  satisfied,  until  they  know  that 
such  is  the  case.    We  begin  now  frequently  to 
recognize,  amidst  great  numbers,  the  same  persons 
at  our  depositing  store.    Owing  to  the  time  of  the 
year,  we  have  more  tailors  depositors  than  any 
other' trade;  the  next  two,  are  cabinet  and  shoe 
makers.     Instances  however  occurred  of  persons, 
who,  feeling  great  surprise  at  the  valuation  put 
upon  their  articles,  have  broke  out  in  very  in- 
temperate language,  denounced  the  establishment, 
taken  their  goods  away  in  indignation,  kand  then  in 
almost  an  hour,  when  consideration,  has  come  like 
an  angel,  they  have  quietly  returned  and  peaceably 
accepted  our  price.    Several  pleasing  instances  of 
honesty  and  honor  have  come  under  our  notice  • 
and  some  attempts,  intentional,  we  fear,  at  deliber* 
ate  deception.    Depositors  now,  except  on  ex- 
traordinary cases,  get  their  valuations  before  they 
leave  the  Establishment.       It  having  been  un- 
derstood that  we  are  connected  with  other  Equi- 
table Exchanges,  we  beg  to  state,  that  we  are  not 
now,  and  never  were  connected  with  any  other 
Exchange    whatsoever.       The    report    of  the 
committee,  whose  early  and  successive  sittings 
we  have  repeatedly  noticed,  is  now  in  a  state 
of  very  considerable  forwardness.    Last  Sunday 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Rosser,  who  was  expected 
to  lecture  in  the  morning,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mac- 
connell,  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  as  he  stated, 
to  lecture.    In  the  course  of  his  observations,  he 
said,  that  it  was  in  contemplation  by  the  Governor 
and  Directors  of  the  Gray  s  Inn  Road  Equitable 
Labor  Exchange,  to  establish  respectable  and  re- 
sponsible Branch  Banks  in  London.  The  audience 
was  large,  and  much  gratified    with    this    in- 
formation.   In  the  evening,  there  were  two  lec- 
tures at  our  Institution,  one  at  each  end,  to  crowd- 
ed auditories,  none  of  whom  appeared  to  regret 
their  attendance ;  Mr.  Owen,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Macconnell  lecturers. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  KING  OF  HOLLAND. 
The  government  of  Holland  seem  as  though  they 
would  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  "  They  do  not  give 
satisfaction  to  other  governments,  nor  do  other 
governments  give  satisfaction  to  them.  Dissatis- 
faction of  government  with  government,  people 
with  government,  and  government  with  people, 
seems  now  to  be  deep  and  universal.  You  cannot 
place  your  finger  on  a  single  country  upon  the  map 
of  Europe,  in  which  there  are  not  now  the  active 
elements  of  ominous  dissatisfaction,  which  in  their 
maturity  shake  nations,  and  overturn  thrones.  The 
old  system  of  society,  seems  everywhere  to  be  on 
its  last  legs. 

[FROM  THE  TIMES  OF  THURSDAY.] 

"  Great  interest  was  felt  to-day  in  the  city,  res- 
pecting the  speech  of  the  King  of  Holland,  which 
was  delivered  on  Monday  at  the  Hague,  and  the  heads 
of  which  were  made  known  lute  in  the  afternoon, 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Batavia  steam  vessel  &om 
Rotterdam.  It  has  fully  answered  the  public  ex- 
pectation, which  was  prepared  to  find  in  the  docu* 
ment,  the  same  unyielding  spirit  which  has  charac- 
erised  the  Dutch  government,  throughoat  the  whole 
of  the  negociation." 
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THE  LATE  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

CHARACTER   OF  HIS  WORKS,  THE  CAUSE  OFTHEIR 

SUCCESS,  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  THE 

PUBLIC    MIKD. 

The  following-  extract  from  the  leading  journal 
of  the  day,  will  show  that  the  interest  excited  by 
(he  death,  works,  and  circumstances  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  national. 

"  But  the  case  was  altered  when,  after  his  losses 
with  Constable,  he  had  to  labour  for  creditors,  or 
for  bread, — to  save  his  family  from  want,  or  to  re- 
Itere  his  affairs  from  embarrassment.  Then  the 
midnight  oil  shone  on  a  tasked  page, — then  the 
image  of  "  the  printer's  devil"  haunted  him  as  a 
sign  of  a  dun, — then  his  worn-out  faculties  could 
not  always  be  braced  for  a  new  day's  exertion  by 
"  kind  nature's  calm  restorer."  Hence,  no  doubt, 
the  paralysis  with  which  he  was  attacked  nearly 
two  years  ago,  and  from  which  he  never  recovered 
the  full  vigour  of  his  masterly  intellect.  In  saying 
this,  we  mean  no  reflection  on  his  creditors,  for 
whom  he  wrought ;  nor  on  his  family,  who  permitted 
the  exertion.  Indeed,  we  know  that  when,  while 
on  his  way  to  Naples  last  year,  his  friends  pressed 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  not  exerting  himself, 
and  of  not  allowing  the  objects  which  surrounded 
him  to  excite  his  strained  imagination,  he  replied — 
"  You  may  as  well  put  a  kettle  of  water  on  the  fire, 
and  bid  it  not  boil/' 

When  we  mentioned  on  Tuesday  that  the  profit  of 
these  immense  labours,  in  revising  and  explaining 
his  works,  had  answered  the  demands  of  his  credi- 
tors, y  though  they  had  left  nothing  for  his  family  or 
children,*  we  find  that  we  had  greatly  miscalcu- 
lated the  amount  of  his  obligations  as' well  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  works,  though  extraordinary. 
He  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  before  he  could  pay 
that  of  his  more  forbearing  creditors.  After  devot- 
ing all  his  property  to  the  former  purpse, — with  the 
exclusion  of  Abbotsford,  which  is  entailed  on  his 
eldest  son, — his  estate  will  still  be  60,000/.  or 
80,000/.  in  debt.  To  meet  this,  his  only  available 
assets  are  his  household  furniture,  his  books,  a  few 
unfinished  manuscripts  and  letters,  which  will  com- 
pose ten  volumes  of  correspondence  with  nearly  all 
the  distinguished  literary  characters  of  his  time." 

The  same  journal,  then  calls  upon  all  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  especially  upon  the  countrymen 
of  the  great  novelist,  to  step  in,  and  make  an  hon- 
ourable provision  for  his  family. 

character  of  his  works,  the  cause  of  their 
success;  and  their  effect  on  the 
public  mind. 
The  last  of  these  works  has  now  issued  from  the 
fertile  imagination  of  this  celebrated  writer.  His 
life  was  laborious — his  talents  splendid — his  works 
numerous,  and  his  success  complete.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
look,  either  among  the  living  or  the  dead,  for  a 
writer  so  long  and  so  uninterruptedly  popular,  or 
for  a  man  more  excellent  in  character  or  respectable 
in  conduct.  His  works  are  in  all  countnes,  and 
in  every  body's  hands;  like  the  atmosphere,  they 
encircle  the  globe;  and  like  the  apostles,  they 
speak  all  languages.  From  the  known  principles 
and  views  of  our  paper,  it  may  be  expected  that  we 
shall  not  look  very  favorably  on  such  works,  or 
regret  that  the  last  has  come  forth.  We  do  not 
regret  it,  but  still,  with  all  our  prejudice 
against  this  species  of  literature,  and  with  our  own 
peculiar  views  of  society,  we  feel  that  we  can 
delineate  the  character,  account  for  the  success, 
and  exhibit  the  effect  of  these  works,  with  the 
greatest  impartiality. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  not  an  historian  or  a  bio- 
grapher, though  he  abounded  in  historical  and 
biographical  facts,  and  founded  some  of  his  most 
successful  efforts,  upoa  these  facts.  It  is  the  ad- 
dition to,  and  the  mixture  of,  fancy  with  fact,  that 
constitutes  the  materials  of  his  works.  Facts  which 


are  generally  understood  to  be  "stubborn  things, " 
in  his  hands  became  plastic.  Their  sturdy  chas- 
tity, which  was  proof  against  ordinary  seducers, 
yielded  to  the  blandishments  of  his  imperial  fancy, 
and  a  very  large  family  was  the  natural  consequence, 
a  family  at  whose  baptism  the  public  stood 
sponsers, — a  family  who  are  inmates  of  every  house, 
and  favorites  at  every  court, — who  have  a  trumpet 
in  every  tongue,  and  a  memorial  in  every  bosom. 
This  union  of  fancy  and  fact,  constitutes  Sir 
Walter's  productions,  works  of  taste  Sf  imagination; 
taste,  whose  elements  are  sensibility  and  judgment; 
sensibility  to  feel,  and  judgment  to  discriminate; 
imagination,  whose  province  it  is  to  combine  and 
put  in  form)  the  materials  which  are  collected  by 
fancy.  Though  there  is  great  talent  in  these  works, 
we  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  intellect.  They 
are  effeminate,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  being 
beautiful ;  beauty  being  of  the  feminine  gender 
They  are,  though  of  the  very  highest  order  of  such 
works,  a  sort  of  literary  man-millinery ;  in  horti- 
culture, they  are  a  garden  all  flowers.  When  we 
read  them,  we  feel  as  though  we  wanted  something 
to  eat ;  and  our  disciples  with  such  works  as  these, 
would  resemble  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  on  the 
earliest  part  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  when 
they  were  clad  in  costly  pelisses  and  shawls,  and 
had  gold  and  silver  plates  and  cups,  but  were 
totally  destitute  of  bread  and  meat.  These  works 
proceed  on  no  principles,  rectify  no  errors 
advance  no  science,  relieve  no  burdens ;  nor  extri- 
cate society  out  of  any  difficulties.  They  will  not 
advance  the  anticipated  millenium  one  single 
step ;  and  if  suffering  man,  had  no  better  substan- 
tial help  than  that  which  these  works  can  offer,  he 
would  be  in  a  sad  plight  indeed. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  these  works  have  alle- 
viated human  sorrows,  and  lightened  human  bur- 
dens, in  the  pleasures  which  they  have  afforded. 
Granted.  But,  how  little  is  the  worth  of  a  charm, 
compared  with  that  of  a  cure  I  At  most,  they  have 
but  operated  as  a  temporary  charm ;  which  when 
spent,  care  and  sorrow  have  resumed  their  seat, 
and  commenced  their  cankering  operations.  Their 
effect  on  human  cares  which  corrode,  and  evils 
which  sting,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  fumes  of 
burnt  brim-stone  on  a  nest  of  wasps ;  they  suspend 
animation,  but  do  not  extinguish  existence.  We 
most  esteem  the  works  which  intend  to  kill  the 
evils  at  which  they  aim,  whose  occupation  is  not 
p/ay,  but  work. 

The  success  of  these  works  in  obtaining  and 
securing  readers,  has  been  without  a  parallel,  and 
no  man  has  in  any  age  been  so  great  a  friend  to 

{winters  and  -publishers,  as  the  author  of  Waver- 
ey.  It  is  necessary,  and  may  be  instructive  to 
account  for  this  success  of  works  of  imagination 
and  taste,  over  those  of  intellect  and  science  amongst 
men  whose  superior  faculty  is  the  intellect,  to 
which  science  owes  all  her  discoveries — civilized 
life,  all  its  substantial  enjoyments — machinery  all 
its  invention  and  application — and  man  his  real 
or  imaginary  superiority  over  the  brutes.  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  that  every  faculty  and  power 
that  is  capable  of  strength  and  growth,  grows  and 
strengthens  with  exercise,  and  languishes  and 
sickens  without  it.  Children  grow  up  as  they  are 
educated ;  and  the  boy  is  the  man  in  miniature. 
When  those  who  are  now  men,  were  boys,  their 
understanding  was  not  cultivated  through  the  only 
proper  medium,  their  senses,  or  disciplined  by 
its  only  proper  corrector,  daily  and  hourly  facts  of 
which  they  were  or  might  have  been  witnesses. 
Instead  of  this,  their  attention  was  directed  to  in- 
visible beings ;  their  memories  filled  with  the  con- 
tents of  catechisms,  and  their  imaginations  with  the 
scenes,  occupations,  and  sufferings  of  another 
world.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  then,  that  they 
should  be  pigmies  in  intellect  and  giants  in  ima- 


gination ;  capitalists   in  faith,  and   paupers  in 
knowledge. 

Houses  are  well  garnished — minds  ill ;  and  fields 
and  gardens  are  in  a  much  better  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, than  judgments  and  affections;  fancy  sits  on 
the  throne,  and  fact  on  the  footstool.  Is  it  not 
very  distressing  to  know,  that  jthere  are  millions 
who  breathe  the  air,  who  know  nothing  of  its 
gases;  see  through  the  light,  and  yet  know  nothing 
of  its  composition;  warm  by  the  fire,  and  know 
nothing  of  it,  but  that  it  will  bum;  eat  food  in  ig- 
norance of  its  elements;  own  a  body?  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  its  structure ;  inherit  a  nature, 
without  knowing  its  laws;  and  sustain  a  character, 
without  knowing  how  that  character  has,  been 
formed.  And  yet  these  ignorant  people  pretend  to 
know  much  about  invisible  beings  and  an  invisible 
world,  and  a  future  state,  and  a  thousand  other 
distant  and  subtle  essences  and  entities,  which, 
whether  they  are  above,  around,  or  beneath,  they 
cannot  tell;  what  they  eat,  what  they  drink,  and 
whence  that  they  are  clothed,  they  know  nothing ; 
profoundly  ignorant  of  their  real  shape,  they  make 
them  of  any  and  of  all  shapes;  and  not  knowing 
their  precise  residence,  they  believe  it  to  be  every- 
where. The  further  these  are  removed  from  com- 
prehension, the  more  firmly  they  believe;  and  the 
further  distant  they  are,  the  more  they  profess  to 
know  of  them.  In  these  cases,  when  destitute  of 
data,  silence  is  the  best  proof  of  a  sound  under- 
standing; their  fluency  of  speech  betrays  they  have 
but  very  little  of  that  precious  article,  and  this 
scanty  pittance  is  not  attributable  to  the  parsi- 
mony ot  nature,  but  to  the  errors  of  art.  Cultivate, 
the  understanding  and  it  will  grow ;  neglect  it, 
and  it  becomes  stunted  and  dwarfish.  let  the 
understandings  of  children  be  trained  in  the  school 
of  daily  facts,  which  this  world  presents;  let  them, 
understand  corporeal  beings  first,  and  then  spi- 
ritual ones  if  they  have  any  desire — let  them  be- 
come acquainted,  first  with  this  world,  and  then 
they  may  look  to  the  next — let  them  know  first, 
and  then  let  them  believe  what  they  can  after- 
wards. Such  an  education  as  this,  which  we  are 
labouring  to  give,  would  work  wonders  in  society. 
It  would  silently,  progressively,  bloodlessly,  and 
entirely  revolutionize  it.  It  would  cast  all  political 
and  ecclesiastical  reform  into  the  shade.  It  would 
make  novel  writing  a  very  unprofitable  calling,  and 
would  call  out  men  of  science,  and  business,  and 
practice.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  unhealthy 
and  effeminate  state  of  the  public  mind,  whicn 
state  is  owing  to  education,  that  the  great  magician 
of  the  North,  has  so  successfully  bound  mankind 
by  his  potent  spell. 

The  principal  effect  of  these  works  of  fiction  on 
the  public  mind,  is  to  feed  its  disorder,  which 
ought  to  be,  and  which  must  now  be  reduced. 
Nothing  will  now  suit  the  public,  but  light  read- 
ing, as  the  catalogues  of  all  circulating  libraries 
do  abundantly  testify.  Treatises  of  science,  tact, 
business,  and  utility,  are  too  heavy  for  the  public 
mind  to  carry,  and  the  generality  of  public  instruc- 
tors, instead  of  being  a  little  above  their  readers, 
and  endeavoring  to  raise  them  by  degrees  to  a 
proper  standard,  descend  down  to  their  level  and 
cater  for  their  voracious  and  unhealthy  appetite; 
and  to  such  a  height  has  this  disorder  at  length 
arisen,  that  the  very  books  after  which  the  public 
is  craving  and  greedy,  are  precisely  those  which 
should  be  withheld;  and  the  unpopularity  of  a 
work,  is  now  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  its  ex^ 
cellence. 

Works  of  fiction,  necessarily  give  their  readers 
a  distaste  to  the  sober  realities,  ordinary  business, 
and  repetition  of  scene  in  real  life.  The  stimulated 
imagination  creates  a  world  of  its  own,  hi  which  it 
retires,  sucks  honey  from  its  own  flowers,  feeds  on 
food  of  its  own  growth,  and  starts  like  Proserpine 
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at  spectres  raised  by  its  own  incantations.  Now 
as  it  is  in  real  life  that  we  must  act  our  part,  what- 
ever disqualifies  us  for  real  life,  must  do  us  serious 
injury,  Persons  whose  minds  are  filled  with  works 
of  fiction,  frequently  make  serious  mistakes  in  their 
calculations  of  real  life,  and  are  often  swamped, 
stranded,  or  wrecked.  Their  wrecks  should  in- 
spire succeeding  voyagers  with  caution.  We  know 
some  persons  who  became  comparatively  useless, 
and  now  hang  and  are  likely  to  Viang  burdens  on 
their  friends,  from  incessantly  reading  works  of 
fiction. 

Another  result  of  these  works,  is  the  nourishing 
of  a  sickly  sensibility,  which  diverts  the  mind  from 
the  distress  which  requires  relief,  to  that  which  ad- 
mits of  embellishment.  Here  the  poor  are  great 
sufferers  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  much  greater  we 
suppose,  though  entirely  unintentional  and  unsus- 
pected on  his  part,  than  his  greatest  creditors. 
Lank  and  lean  poverty  in  alleys,  lanes,  and  courts, 
is  rarely  sought  out  and  relieved  by  novel  readers. 
Hunger  is  a  species  of  suffering  which  has  its  seat 
in  the  appetites,  and  not  in  the  passions.  The 
passions  confer  distinctions,  the  appetites  none ; 
consequently,  suffering,  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
passions,  may  be  wrought  by  the  hand  of  genius 
into  a  variety  of  forms  and  combinations,  and 
draw  delicious  tears  from  the  eyes  of  readers.  But 
what  novel  writer,  what  muse  ever  attempted  to 
adom  the  sorrows  of  poverty,  or  the  pangs  of 
hunger?  These  are  incapable  of  embellishment, 
and  on  that  account  are  totally  devoid  of  interest, 
yea  further,  they  are  absolutely  disgusting  to  the 
taste  of  novel  writers  and  novel  readers.  What 
immense  mischief  must  works  of  this  description 
do,  and  they  do  it  in  a  manner  secret,  unsuspected, 
and  delightnil.  The  feet  of  this  mischief  is  unfelt 
amidst  the  fascinations  of  fiction,  and  the  poison 
of  the  serpent  is  forgotten  in  the  beauty  of  his  scales. 

Another  pernicious  result  of  works  of  fiction,  is, 
that  they  emasculate  the  intellect,  and  disqualify 
it  for  deep  thought  and  laborious  investigation. 
Novel  readers  skim  like  swallows  over  the  surface 
of  all  deep  waters.  They  are  neither  qualified  nor 
disposed  to  enter  into  a  train  of  reasoning,  which 
leads,  step  by  step,  to  the  triumphant  close  of 
demonstration .  Science  to  them  is  dry  as  sea  biscu  it, 
calculations  are  too  laborious  for  their  intellectual 
delicacy,  and  causes  are  buried  too  deep  for  their 
penetration.  They  are  light  substances.  Light 
reading  supposes  light  minds,  and  trifles  can  only 
please  triflers.  Their  soft  intellect  is  easily  cast  in 
every  mould;  hence  the  variety  of  opinions  upon 
almost  all  subjects,  whereas,  all  real  hard  thinkers 
are  generally  found  to  agree  in  opinion .  If  people 
were  thinking,  they  would  look  at  facts  only,  and 
then  they  would  soon  be  all  of  one  opinion;  but 
they  follow  fancies  and  fictions,  and  then  they 
differ,  and  show  that  a  nation  of  novel  readers  can 
bz  formidable  to  nothing  but  their  own  welfare, 
and  serviceable  to  none  but  their  own  enemies. 

A.  B.  C. 

London,  18M  October,  1832. 

BOMILLY  ON  TITHES.  ™"~~~ 
Tithfs. — The  following  plan  for  the  abolition  of 
tithes,  which  has  the  recommendation  of  practica- 
bility, moderation,  and  good  sense,  is  stated  to  have 
had  the  approbation  early  in  life  of  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly:  "Let  a  Bill  be  carried;  which, 
shall  abolish,  in  toto,  that  hateful  practice  of  tithing, 
which  has  done  mom  harm  to  the  cause  of  religion 
than  all  the  immorality  of  the  world  put  together. 
For  this  purpose  let  every  proprietor  of  lands  be 
obliged  to  purchase  the  tithes  of  his  estate,  by  a 
fair  valuation  of  their  worth,  at  the  current  price  of 
land ;  not  however  by  the  actual  payment  of  the 
principal  sum,  but  by  subjecting  his  property  to  the 
regular  discharg  >  of  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of 
four  per-cent.    These  points  secured,  let  there  be  a 


much  morejudiciou8  distribution  of  the  property  of 
the  Church  :  first,  by  lopping  off  all  useless  trunks, 
which  serves  only  to  disfigure  the  bill,  or  deprive 
its  extremities  of  their  proper  nourishment;  and 
afterwards  by  making  a  suitable  provision  for  every 
necessary  branch  left  remaining  of  that  venerable 
stock."— (Morning  Herald,) 

This '  is  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  method — our's 
is  the  following  : — as  the  occupants  of  livings  die, 
let  the  livings  die  also;  and  the  tithe,  which  con- 
stituted that  living,  be  restored  to  the  land  from 
whence  it  was  taken.  Then  would  all  land  be- 
come, by  degrees,  as  all  land  was  once,  ought  to 
be  now,  and  will  at  length  most  certainly  be — 
tithe  free  ;  and  let  the  Church  of  England  be 
supported  as  Dissenting  interests  are  supported, 

viz.  by  VOLUNTARY  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


DISSATISFACTION  AND  TROUBLE  AT 
THE  CAPE. 

Tfie  old  system  of  society  is  breaking  up  every 
where ;  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  are  spread- 
ing amongst  the  blacks  as  well  as  the  whites.  The 
cause  of  their  dissatisfaction  and  its  cure,  are  one 
and  the  same  amongst  all  people,  and  in  all  places. 

We  have  had  a  file  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  papers 
this  morning,  which  communicate  some  further  in- 
telligence from  the  Mauritius.  The  Governor,  Sir 
C.  CoLViLLE,had  issued  on  the  8th  June  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  to  the  slaves : — 

"  Black  Slaves  ! — Some  bad  subjects  have  told 
you  that  the  King  has  ordered  that  you  shall  have 
your  liberty ;  do  not  listen  to  them.  It  is  not  true. 
The  King  desires  you  to  obey  your  masters ;  if  you  do 
not  do  so  you  will  be  punished.  If  you  are  guilty 
of  any  riot,  disorder,  or  commit  any  excess,  you  ex- 
pose yourselves  to  be  condemned  to  death.  The 
more  people  seek  to  excite  you  the  more  submissive 
should  you  be  to  your  masters,  in  order  that  they  may 
consent  to  grant  you  fresh  favours,  as  they  will  be 
able  to  say  that  you  have  become  better. 

"The  Kiko  protects  you;  he  also  protects  your 
masters  and  property  above  all.  He  therefore  de- 
sires that  every  one  do  obey  the  law.  My  duty  is 
to  punish  all  those  who  commit  disorders,  and  I 
will  do  so  with  severity. 

(Signed)  "  C.  COLVILLE." 

The  feeling  of  irritation  existed  greatly  at  the 
Mauritius,  as  may  he  inferred  from  the  following 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Colonists,  which 
had  styled  itself  "  the  Council :" 

"ORDER  Or  THE  5lH  JUNE,  1832. 

"  No  longer  acknowledge  the  tribunals,  keep  the 
shops  shut,  stop  all  business.  Do  not  reoognise  the 
Protector  nor  his  assistants,  nor  pay  any  imposts. 
Let  the  Assessors  go  no  longer  to  the  Court;  stop 
the  sale  of  all  arrack  so  long  as  Jeremie  and 
Thomas  shall  be  in  the  Colony ." 

_      MISTAKEN  BENEVOLENCE.       ~ 

Cork  Foundling  Hospital. 
We  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  misdirected  kind- 
ness of  the  British  public.  The  spring  is  good 
and  valuable;  the  stream  is  winding,  muddy,  and 
misdirected.  If  the  productive  powers  of  men, 
had  full  and  fair  play,  there  would  be  no  more 
necessity  for  those  public  charities  which  relieve 
poverty,  than  there  is  for  another  sun  in  the  firma- 
nent.  Enlightened  kindness  would  now  direct 
the  mind  to  discover  and  combat  the  cause  of  dis- 
tress, and  not  to  nibble  at  the  effects.  Many 
people  think' that  they  do  much  for  their  fellow 
creatures,  by  subscribing  to  benevolent  institu- 
tions ;  but  how  much  more  real  good  would  they 
do,  by  contributing  to  understand  the  "  Science  of 
Society,"  and  to  assist  in  putting  the  tottering 
fabric  upon  another  foundation.  One  sovereign 
expended  in  this  way,  would,  we  are  certain,  do 
more  good  than  one  hundred  expended  in  support- 
ing public  charities.  Indeed  there  can  be  no 
calculation  of  the  superiority  of  contributions  for 
the  support  of  truth  instead  of  error  j  the  perma- 


nent removal  of  causes,  instead  of  feeble  and  tem- 
porary struggle  with  the  effects.  These  public 
charities,  which  can  have  no  existence  in  our  sys- 
stem  of  society,  are  sometimes  also  condusive  to 
the  very  evil,  which,  with  the  very  best  reelings, 
they  purpose  to  relieve.  In  Scotland,  where 
there  are  no  poor-rates,  there  are  very  few,  if  any 
paupers.  Whereas  in  England,  where  there  are 
poor-rates,  paupers  swarm.  The  following  fact 
though  of  a  different  description  illustrates  this 
truth. 

"  In  the  city  of  Cork,  the  population  of  which 
is  one  hundred  thousand,  there  is  a  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  from  a  parliamentary  paper  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  almost  two  hundred  found- 
lings annually.  In  Edinburgh,  which  contains 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  there 
are  not  we  believe  four  children  exposed  in  a 
year." — (Times  of  Monday.) 

NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
EQUITABLE  LABOU HEXCHANGE. 

ALL  persons  who  are  favorably  disposed  to  the 
principles  upon  which  business  is  transacted 
at  the  Exchange,  &  which  principles  were  luminously 
explained  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  in  answer  to 
a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  week 
are  informed,  that  the  following  articles  are  wanted 
as  deposits  in  the  Exchange: — Provisions  of  all 
kinds;  Broad  Cloths;  Kersymeres;  Linens  and 
Cottons ;  Leather  ;  Canebottom  Chain;  Beaver  and 
other  hat  materials ;  Brushes  of  all  kinds ;  General 
assortment  of  Ironmongery ;  Shoes ;  Ladies  double 
galashed  boots,  from  1  to  6 ;  Leather  double-  sole 
Cordivan:  Brunswick  Ties.  1  to  6  straight,  and  right 
and  left;  Brunswick  Ties  Slippers :  Lasting  backed 
pump  boots,  straight,  right  and  left  1  to  6 ;  Double 
soled  lasting  backed  pump  boots;  Double  soled 
galashed  lasting  backed  pump  boots;  Children's 
black  shoes  of  all  sizes ;  Coats,  Great  coats  and 
trowsers  of  all  kinds ;  Shoes  of  all  kinds ;  Beds, 
matrasses  and  blankets ;  Plain  and  useful  cabinet 
furniture;  Cooper's  ware ;  Workmen's  tools, Coals, 
and  handsome  Watches,  &c,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  business  being  greatly  impeded 
by  small  deposits,  the  Governor  and  Directors  of 
the  above  Exchange,  give  notice,  that  they  will  not 
receive  any  deposit  of  less  real  value  than  forty  hours, 
or  nominal  money  value  of  twenty  shillings. 

Our  doors  for  deposits  will  open  at  ten  and  close 
at  four ;  for  the  Bank  and  Exchanges  they  will  open 
at  ten  and  close  at  six. 

THE  NINTH  FESTIVAL  of  the  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  the  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES, 
established  for  diffusing  the  most  useful  know- 
ledge and  creating  general  good  feeling  amongst  all 
Parties,  will  be  held  at  the  INSTITUTION  for 
REMOVING  IGNORANCE  and  POVERTY, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  on  MONDAY,  5th  Nov.,  1838. 
Tickets  of  Admission,  Visitors,  3s.,  and  Members 
Half-price,  may  be  had  at  the  Institution,  and  at 
280,  Regent-street -?  421,  Oxford-street;  49,  Shore- 
ditch;  10,  B**uverie-street,  Fleet-street;  68,  Bar- 
bican, corner  of  Red  Cross-street;  79,  Regent- 
street;  57,  Regeat-street;  37,  Marsham-street,  West- 
minster ;  30,  Great  Ormand-street ;  95,  Newgate- 
Street;  Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite  Gower-street:  9, 
Cirenrester-place ;  Symonds,  Seymour-street,  Ens- 
ton-square;  Wilmer's  Library,  Ditto ;  84,  Bermond- 
sey-street;  Norfolk  Coffee-house,  Marylebone-laite  ; 
16,  Chicheater-place,  Gr  iy's  Inn-road ;  213,  Totten- 
bam-court-road;  19,  Gieville-street,  Hatton-gar- 
den;  59,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  and  23, 
Duke~street,  Lincoln 's-inn-tields. 

One  Visitor's  Ticket  will  Admit  Two  Persons 
under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 


Printed  for,  and  Published  by.  the  Association  of 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution* 
Gray's  Inn-road,  King  s  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Strange,  Paternoster-row;  Bsnosm* 
Holywell-street;  and  Purxiss,  W ardour-street  ; 
may  be  had  of  all  Newsmen. 

William  Dent,  Printer, 
Institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  are  indebted  to  J.  Hudson,  Anonymous,  Ra- 
dical, and  Emma  Louisa  Sergeant,  for  their  com- 
munications. 


THE  CRISIS. 


INSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  C LASSES. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27. 

OUR  WEEKLY  BUSINESS  AT  THE  IN- 
STITUTION AND  EXCHANGE. 

At  our  meeting  on  Thursday  -evening,  which  is 
sd  ways  open  to  discussion,  observations,  and  ques- 
O aus,  an  individual  staled,  what  he  conceived  to  be, 
a  grievously  low  valuation  of  his  deposits,  to 
which  Mr.  Owe.*  briefly  replied.  It  appears  to 
txs,  that  the  standard  by  which  many  depositors 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  our  valuing  committee, 
is  not  whether  their  valuations  agree  with  what  we 
faklout  that  they  should,  and  with  what  they  always 
da  agree,  viz.  the  price  of  such  articles  in  the 
fiast  markets  out  of  doors,  but  their  correspon- 
dence with  the  valuation  which  the  depositors  had 
previously  fixed  upon  their  property.  So  that  if 
the  valuators  are  below  the  price,  then  the  depo- 
sitors exclaim  that  they  do  not  understand  their 
business,  and  are  unfit  for  their  situation !  But  if 
the  valuation  of  the  committee  coincides  with  their 
raluation, or  exceeds  it,  then  they  are  silent.  Now 
why  should  not  ignorance  lead  the  valuing  com- 
mittee, sometimes  beyvnd  the  mark,  as  well  as  to 
suffer  them  to  sink  below  it  at  others  ?  The  va- 
luing committee  have  no  interest  whatever,  in  the 
valuations  which  they  put  upon  articles ;  neither 
have  the  governor  nor  directors ;  since  all  the  profits 
of  the  Exchange,  which  will  be  easily  ascertained 
by  the  monthly  publication  of  the  accounts,  are 
not  appropriated  by  them  to  their  own  personal 
service,  but  will  be  applied  to  the  interest  of  the 
productive  classes. 

Mr.  Owen  then  proceeded  to  instruct  the  au- 
dience in  the  science  of  society.  He  went  at  length 
into  the  four  branches,  of  education,  production, 
distribution,  and  government.  Previous  to  this, 
fte  had  elucidated  the  science  of  human  nature, 
^od  demonstrated  that  it  was  built  upon  facts  which 
weee  indisputable.    lie  had  his  large  model  of  the 


buildings,  and  arrangements  of  the  new  system  of 
society  before  him,  to  which  he  frequently  pointed, 
and  by  which  he  illustrated  his  plans.  The  nu- 
merous and  attentive  audience  appeared  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  streams  which  flowed  from  the  rock, 
of  truth,  which  he  struck  in  the  wilderness.  He 
stated  that  he  should  continue  to  lecture  on  this 
science.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Macconnell  lectured  according  to  advertisement, 
"  On  the  influence  which  works  of  fiction,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  have  had  on  the 
public  mind."  He  was  requested  afterwards  to 
print  the  lecture,  but  declined,  on  the  ground  that 
(us  occupations  would  not  admit  of  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  write  it  out  for  the  press,  he  not  having 
any  of  it  written  already.  The  audience  was  large. 
In  the  evening  Mir.  Owen  delivered  a  lecture  in 
the  great  lecture  room  to  an  overflowing  audience, 
expository  of  his  experience,  proceedings,  and 
projects  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Macconnell  lectured  on  "  The  present  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Ireland,"  at  the  North  end  of  the  Institu- 
tion, to  a  very  numerous,  respectable,  and  atten- 
tive auditory,  at  half  past  seven. 

Ttie  business  of  the  Exchange  is  much  of  the 
same  extent  and  character  as  last  week.  Order 
has  been  brought  out  of  confusion,  and  experience 
teaches  wisdom.  Some  of  the  small  depositors 
have  taken  our  advice,  and  put  their  little  different 
valuables  together,  and  made  one  deposit  under 
the  present  regulations,  which  might,  under  our 
first  method  of  receiving  goods,  have  amounted  to 
half  a  ifo%cn,  which  would  have  required  the 
personal  attendance  of  six  depositors,  whose  goods 
would  have  required  six  distinct  entries,  which 
entries  would  have  required  six  different  cheques 
on  the  Bank,  which  cheques  would  have  required 
six  distinct  registers,  and  six  distinct  payments ! 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  Bank  restriction  act, 
without  really  excluding  the  small  depositors, 
enables  us  to  do  business  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  before  ?  And  the  greater  the  extent  to  which 
our  business  reaches,  the  greater  will  be  the  profits 
which  we  shall  have  to  appropriate  to  the  interest 
of  the  productive  classes.  \Ve  are  solicitous  that 
these  profits  should  be  at  the  largest  possible 
amount,  and  therefore,  adopt  such  measures  as  are 
best  adapted  to  secure  so  desirable  an  end. 
Several  deposits,  some  of  them  very  heavy,  have 
been  made  of  articles  suited  to  the  approaching 
season ;  and  our  Exchanges  have  been  both  very 
extensive,  beneficial,  and  saiiffactory.  Our  ne- 
gotiations for  premises,  in  which  to  establish 
respectable  and  responsible  Equitable  Labour  Ex- 
changes in  the  metropolis,  having  lectures  attached 
to  them,  are  now  in  considerable  progress ;  and 


I  the  committee  who  were  appointed  at  our  last 
|  public  meeting,  "  to  take  into  their  consideration 
the  circumstances  in  which  our  Equitable  Labour 
Exchanges  would  place  middle  men  of  all  des- 
criptions," are  bringing  their  unremitting  and  un- 
ostentatious labours  to  a  satisfactory  close,  and 
have  called  by  an  advertisement  which  appears  in 
another  part  of  this  paper,  a  public  meeting  to  re- 
ceive their  report. 

■  -   -- 
FROM  THE  TIMES  OF  THURSDAY  WEEK. 

Sir, — A  short  time  since  I  saw  a  letter  in  the 
Times,  from  a  tailor,  stating  that  he  had  purchased 
cloth  &lc,  which  he  had  made  up.  into  a  coat,  and 
that  he  took  it  to  Mr.  Owen's  Labour  Exchange, 
where  *e  had  only  obtained  the  edfct  price  of  the 
raw  material,  if  I  remember  right,  about  li.  16s, 
after  waiting  two  days  for  an  answer.  I  thought 
at  the  time  my  brother  chip  had  either  gone  to  a  bad  4 
market,  or  Mr.  Owen's  committee  were  very  unrea- 
sonable. To  satisfy  myself,  I  thought  I  would  hare 
a  spec.  Yesterday  I  took  a  coat  and  trowsen 
(both  misfits.)  the  great  coat  contained  three  yards 
of  cloth  at  12*.,  die  making  and  trimmings  SO*., 
together  2/.  16».,  for  which  I  received  91.  14*., 
2*.  being  deducted  on  account  of  its  being  out  of 
size.  The  kersymere  and  trimmings  for  the  browsers, 
cost  15s.,  making  7«.,  for  which  I  received  the  full 
price  22*.  I  was  paid  in  labor  notes  within  a  half 
hour  from  my  entering  the  Exchange,  which  I  laid 
out  to  my  satisfaction. 

I  send  you  this  statement,  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Owen's  system,  having  no  connexion  with  him,  or 
any  one  connected  witn  his  establishment.  Trust- 
ing to  your  impartiality  in  inserting  the  contents  of 
this  letter.     I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

JAMES  BUTLER. 

32  Fore  street,  Oct.  18. 


COTTON  SPUN  AT  MANCHESTER  IN  A 
WEEK. 

[EXTRACTED  FROM  MR.  PARe's  SPEECH.] 

"At  one  manufactory  in  Manchester,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  spindles  are  kept  in  incessant  motion, 
and  produce  1,200,000  miles  of  cotton  thread  per 
week.  By  other  machinery,  much  more  than  this 
quantity  is  wove  into  cloth ;  and  if  all  the  ma- 
chinery in  Manchester  were  in  constant  work,  it 
would  produce  four  hundred  millions  of  miles 
of  thread  in  a  week,  a  length,  sufficient  to  en- 
compass the  earth  one  thousand  six  hundred  times!" 
And  yet,  wonderful  as  this  is,  and  it  is  no  more 
wonderful  than  true,  it  is  comparatively  nothing,  to 
what  might,  under  another  system  of  society,  be 
effected.  Cotton  might  then  be  spun  in  a  week, 
sufficient  to  girt  the  universe,  and  to  make  garments 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  planets! 
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THE  CRISIS. 


SITTING  OF  THE  CO-OPERAIVE  CON- 
GRESS AT  LIVERPOOL. 

The  following  account  of  one  of  the  public  meet- 
ings, called  by  the  Co-operative  Congress,  which 
recently  transacted  its  half  yearly  business  at  Li- 
verpool, is  extracted  from  the  Liverpool  Mercury, 
the  leading  journal  in  that  commercial  and  popu- 
lous town.  As  far  as  the  report  extends,  it  is  copied 
verbatim  from  that  widely  circulated  paper.  We 
have  also  appended  to  the  report  of  the  meeting, 
the  comment  of  the  Editor. 

SHEFFIELD  CO-OPERATIVE  BAZAAR, 

LABOUR  EXCHANGE,  AND  WORK- 
MAN'S MART,  LIVERPOOL. 
This  mart  opened  on  Tuesday,  in  the  large 
Assembly-room,  King's  Arms,  Castle-street.  Dele- 
gates and  salesmen  attended  with  cudery,  and  tea 
and  coffee-pots,  &c.  from  Sheffield ;  stockings  and 
lace,  from  Leicestershire;  coat  cloths,  waistcoat 
pieces,  shawls  &c.  from  Huddersficld  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  flannels,  &c.  from  Rochdale ;  co-opera- 
tive publications,  samples  of  goods,  and  labour  ex- 
change notes  from  the  Institution  of  the  Industrious 
Classes,  Gray's  Inn-road,  London ;  linens,  sheeting, 
diapers,  6cc.  from  Bamsley;  stuffs,  <kc  from  Hali- 
fax; shoes  and  clogs,  from  Kendal;  prints,  from 
Birkacre ;  &c.  During  the  week  the  mart  has  been 
visited,  and  sales  hare  been  effected  to  a  considera- 
ble amount,  principally  among  some  of  the  most 
respectable  families  in  town,  for  which  the  poor 
workmen  feel  very  grateful ;  and,  as  they  have  a 
quantity  of  cheap  goods  left,  particularly  suitable 
•tor  their  brother  workmen,  they  hope  they  will  at- 
tend and  give  them  the  same  encouragement  they 
have  already  experienced  from  their  more  opulent 
friends,  to  enable  them  to  cover  the  expenses  neces- 
sarily attending  the  present  meeting  of  Congress ; 
and  as  their  cause  is  the  cause  of  every  labouring 
man  in  the  kingdom,  they  hope  this  appeal  will  not 
be  made  in  vain.  The  Bszaar  opens  every  moraine 
at  ten  o'clock.  J  * 

At  seven  o'slock,  a  public  meeting  wasneld  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  delegates  to  explain 
the  system  of  co-operation,  and  describe  the  pro- 
gress already  made  by  various  societies  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  principally  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  The  attendance  was  numerous 
and  respectable. 

Mr.  John  Finch  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
briefly  explained  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  He 
observed  that  the  subject  they  were  met  to  disenss 
was  one  which  involved  the  civilization,  improve- 
ment, and  happiness  of  the  whole  human  race,  and 
that  the  men  they  were  about  to  hear,  were  delegates 
chosen  from  various  societies  on  account  of  their 
superior  talents  and  industry,  and  sent  to  Liverpool 
to  transact  the  business  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  their  fellow-workmen,  who,  by  small 
weekly  savings,  and  the  profits  of  trade,  had  accu- 
'  mulated  capital  sufficient  to  purchase  materials  on 
which  to  work,  and  find  employment  for  those  mem- 
bers who  would  otherwise  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  parish  for  relief.  He  concluded  by  introducing 
to  the  meeting — 

Mr.  Pake,  of  Birmingham,  who  said  they  were 
met  to  discuss  a  most  important  question,  equally 
interesting  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  since  the  rich 
*new  not  how  to  protect  their  property,  nor  the  poor 
how  to  escape  that  poverty  in  which  they  were 
plunged.  The  subject  was  one  which  called  for  the 
most  serious  attention  of  all  classes.  The  distress 
existing  in  the  cquntry  was  absolutely  frightful. 
He  came  recently  from  Birmingham,  where  the 
most  deserving  of  the  workmen  wm  walking  the 
streets  in  a  state  approachipg  to  actual  starvation. 
He  knew  scores  of  industrious  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans who  were  formerly  accustomed  to  earn  £3  or 
£4  per  week  who  were  now  wheeling  barrow  loads 
of  sand,  weighing  nearly  half  a  cwt.,  up  a  hill  one 
mile,  and  the  empty  barrow  back  again  for  the  sum 
J  oi  one  penny,  and  out  of  the  money  thus  earned 
they  bad  to  support  themselves,  their  wives,  and 
children.  (Cries  of  "  Shame,  shame/')  That  was 
the  ordeal  which  the  pariah  ogicer*  of  Birmingham 


deemed  necessary  before  they  admitted  applicants 
for  parochial  relief;  it  absolutely  prevented  thou- 
sands  from  applying  to  the  parish  at  all,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the    poor  creatures    were 
pining  away  their  lives  in  back  streets  and  alleys, 
and  dying  unpitied  and.  unknown.     A  district  so- 
ciety had  recently  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  these  miserable  objects,  and  the  re- 
ports made  by  the  visitors  to  the  town  were  really 
frightful  in  the  extreme.     Within  the  lust  50  years, 
machinery  has  accumulated  in  a  manner  truly  aw- 
ful.    In   1792  it  was  calculated  by  the  most  able 
statistical  writers  and  political  economists,  thafthe 
machinery  in  this  country  was  equal  to  the  labour  of 
ten  millions  of  men; — in  1817,  owing  to  the  great 
improvements  made  in  the  steam-engine  by  Boulton 
and  Watt, — in  the  spinning  jenny  by  Arkwright, — 
and  the  innumerable  inventions  for  facilitating  la- 
bour to   which  these  inventions  gave  rise, — machi- 
nery  increased  most  prodigiously,  and  in  that  year 
was  calculated  to  be  equal  at  least  to  the  labour  of 
200  millions  of  human  beings;  at  the  present  day, 
the  machinery  employed  was  equal  to  the  labour  of 
400  millions  of  stout,  active,   and  well-trained  la- 
bourers ; — it  could   produce  in  a  week  what  were 
called  gluts  in  the  market,  then  down  came  prices, 
there  was  consequently  a  great  reduction  of  wages, 
and  audi  enormous  quantities  of  wealth  were  pro- 
duced, that  the  workmen  were  absolutely  doomed  to 
starve  in  the  midst  of  abundance.     In  the  cotton 
trade,  some  spindles  which  used  to  revolve  only 
fifty  times  in  a  minute,  now  performed  six,  seven, 
or  eight  thousand  revolutions  in  the  same  time.     At 
one  manufactory  in  Manchester,  160  spindles  were 
kept  in  incessant  motion,  and  produced  1 ,200,000 
miles  of  cotton  thread  per  week :  by  other  machi- 
nery much  more  than  this  quantity  was  woven  into 
cloth, — and  when  all  the  machinery  in  Manchester 
was  at  work  it  would  produce  400  millions  of  miles 
of  thread  in  a  week,  or  sufficient  to  encompass  the 
earth   1600  times.    This  was  a  slight  specimen  of 
the  amazing  powers  of  steam-engines  and  machi- 
nery.   But  he  would  take  off  a  good  round  Birming- 
ham discount,   and   suppose  that  the  maohinery  in 
this  country  was  only  equal  to  the  labour  or  60 
millions,  instead  of  400  millions ; — now  political 
economists  told  them  that  every  labouring  man  was 
capable  of  producing  as  much  as  six  or  eight  men 
could  consume ; — take  it  at  six,  and,  after  making 
this  immense  discount,  50  millions  multiplied  by 
six  gave  sufficient  to  supply  300  millions  of  people, 
— yet  though  there  were  in  this  country  onjy  about 
25  millions  of  people,  more  than  half  of  them  were 
without  a  due  proportion  of  the  neeenarits  of  life, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  comforts  and  luxuries.    (Hear, 
hear.)    This  was  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  there 
was  some  fundamental  error  in  the  framework  of 
society.     In  the  year  1827,  Mr.  Peel,  after  stating 
that  the  working  classes  could  not  be  relieved,  said 
he  wished  they  would  take  the  management  of  their 
affairs  into  their  own  hands,  and  in  a  few  months 
afterwards  Cooperative  Societies  were  found  spring- 
ing into  existence.     Government  said  *•  we  can  do 
nothing  for  you," — and  then  the  workmen  said, "  we 
will  try  what  we  can  do  for  ourselves,"  and  they  set 
about  establishing  Co-operative  Societies.    Ihese 
societies  were  first  commenced  *at  the  latter  end  of 
1827,  and  from  that  time  down  to  the  present  they  had 
been  increasing  very  rapidly.    A  few  men  at  Brigh- 
ton were  the  first  to  form  a  society  of  this  nature. 
In  the  county  of  Clare,  in  Ireland,  a  little  colony 
bad  already  been  founded  on  the  co-operative  sys- 
tem, under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Vandaleur,  and  the 
colonists  were  growing  flax,  manufacturing  it,  and 
exchanging  their  products  for  other  commodities. 
Exchanges  of  this  nature  were  now  beginning  to  be 
much  facilitated  by  the  issue  of  labour  exchange 
notes,  and  the  establishment  of  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange  Banks.    Three  or  four  of  these  banks 
had  been  established  within  the  last  few  months  in 
London,  and  one  within  the  last  fortnight.    A  lec- 
ture entirely  devoted  to  this  subject  would  be  deli- 
vered on  Thursday  night.  •  The  workmen  felt  that 
they  wanted  some  good  medium  of  exchange,  and 
they  were  now  beginjrirjg  to  make  money  of  their 
own  without  any  danger  of  being  either  hung  or 


transported.    The  notes  circulated  from  the  labour 
banks  had  already  been  the  means  of  exchangrnr 
many  thousand  pounds  worth  of  goods,  which  would 
otherwise  either  not  have  been  made  or  remained  on 
the  bands  of  the  manufacturers.    The  workmen  de- 
livered their  goods  at  the  store,  and  received  in  re- 
turn their  value  in  exchange  notes,  calculated  from 
the  value  of  one  hour's  labour,  which  was  taken  at 
sixpence  and  upwards,  including  the   cost  of  the 
raw  materials,  and   with  these  notes  he  could  pro- 
cure an  equal  value  of  other  commodities  of  which 
he  might  be  in  want,  from  the  store  where  all  sorts 
of  goods  were  displayed,  with  their  price  in  labour 
and  materials  ticketed  upon  them,  and  the  conse-. 
quence  was   that  they   Were  no  longer  obliged  to 
wait  till  some  second   party  got  raon^y  enough  to 
pay  for  the  goods,  but  depos.ted  tbem,  and  received 
their  value  at  once  in  exchange  notes.     There  were 
already  about  250   shops  in   London  where  these 
notes  were  taken   very  currently  at  par.     (Hear, 
hear.)     The  co-operative  system   was  thus  calcu- 
lated to  embrace  the  whole  of  society*  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  if  properly  followed  up  it  would  jiro- 
duce  the  best  effects  on  all  classes.  (  Loud  applause.) 
Mr.  Hurst,  a  delegate  from  twelve  co-operative 
societies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield,next 
addressed  the  meeting.       He   observed  that  the 
working  classes  had  long  been  consideringthe  means 
of  bettering  themselves,  but  had  as  often  been  dis- 
appointed : — the  further  they  had   gone  the  worse 
they  had  become.     Some  told  them  that  they  must 
be  patient,  passive,  and  obedient :  they  had  been 
all  this.     (Applause.)     Others  told  them  to  petition 
the  Government ;  they  had  done   that  also ;  they 
had  laid  their  grievances  before  the  Government ; 
they  had  explained  the  evils  which  oppressed  tbem, 
and  they  had  laid  before  them  documents  to  prove 
from  the  testimony  of  their  employers  and  the  pa- 
rish officers,  that  there  were  not  fewer  than  13,000 
individuals  within  a  compass  of  about  twenty  miles 
living  on  less  than  2Jd.  per  day.    (Hear,  hear.) 
He  had  himself,  not  many  weeks  ago,  been  trying  to 
explore  these  distressed  districts ;  he  had  himself 
visited  thirty  families,  taking  the  worst  and  the 
best  together,  and  taking  the  number  of  the  families 
and  the  amount  of   their  income,  and  averaging 
them,  he  found  that  in  those  thirty  families,  187  in- 
dividuals  were  living  on  less  than  Jd.  per  day. 
(Shame,  shame.)    These  statements  were  sent  to 
London,  attested  by  authorities  not  to  be  disputed. 
With  such  things  going  on,  they  might  well  not 
know  what  to  do ;  ministers  were  to  be  pitied,  and 
the  working  classes  did  pity  them,  for  they  believed 
that  never  were  men  more  perplexed  in  the  world. 
They  had  tried  all  sorts  of  plans  and  schemes  to 
avert  the  impending  storm,  but  all  had  been  in  vain, 
and  what  puzzled  them  most  was  to  find  out  the 
cause.    They  all  knew  there  were  no  effects  without 
a  cause,  and  in  trying  to  find  out  the  cause  they 
quarrelled  about  it.    Were  he  to  enumerate  the  va- 
rious theories  that  had  been  advanced  he  might 
keep  them  there  till  to-morrow.    There  was  at  oust 
time,  as  Mr.  Pare  had  told  them,  a  committee  sit- 
ting at  one  side  of  the  House  to  inquire  how  it  was 
that  there  were  too  many  loaves,— and  another  at 
the  opposite  side  to  find  out  how  there  were  so 
many  mouths ;  some  told  them  that  it  was  over-pro- 
duction, and  over-population, — but  for  his  part  he 
could  not  reconcile  these  statements    with   each 
other,  nor  could  any  body  else.     Various  other 
causes  were  named,  so  that  at  last  the  workmen  did 
not  know  which  to  believe,  as  they  were  deprived 
of  the  means  of  getting  knowledge  or  information 
by  increasing  hours  of  labour  and  lessening  comforts. 
In  his  part  of  the  country  they  bad  been  compelled 
to  labour,  not  only  twelve,  but  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hours  a  day, — and,  if  human  nature  could  endure  it. 
they  would  be  made  to  work  the  whole  twenty-four, 
and  the  country  would^not  be  a  farthing  better  for  it. 
Not  long  ago  a  man  came  to  Huddersficld,  and  told 
them  that  Mr.  Attwood,  of  Birmingham,  could  call 
together  by  moving  his  little  finger  500,000  men, 
could  have  them  armed  in  ten  days,  and  in  another 
ten  days  could  take  all  the  magazines.     He  (Ms, 
Hurst,)  got  up  and  confronted  that  man,  and  told  him 
that  they  wanted  no  more  Olivers.    That  the  i 
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men  wouloVuot  break  the  peace,  or  destroy  the  lives 
or  property  of  their  masters  and  employers, — and 
the  weapons  of  their  warfare- were  morality,  truth 
and  knowledge,  which  was  power.  (Load  applause.) 
In.  one  frtace  ihey  saw  a  cheap   shop  with  a  bill  in 
the  windows, "  Goods  selling  here  at  prime  cost  j" — 
on  another,  "  Goods  selling  here  at  50  per  cent 
under  prime  cost,"—  find  what  did  all  this  mean  hut 
national  robbery,  and  national  ruin  ?     (Hear,  hear.) 
3Ien  were  thus  seeking  to  supplant  their  fellow- 
merchants  and  fellow-traders  on  the  ruin  of  their 
country.     When  the  merchant  came  down  to  con- 
tract with  the  manufacturer,  he  tried  to  get  the  goods 
at  the  lowest  possible  price ;  and  if  the  manufacturer 
said  "  For  every  reduction  of  2d.  in  the  price  of  a 
yard  of  cloth,  t  am  obliged  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
my  men/'  the  merchant  replied,  "  What  are  the  men 
to  me !    It  is  ra»/»  you  know,  and  if  you  will  not 
take  it  others  will/'    That  cash  had  a  dreadful  sound 
in  the  country,  but  the  workmen  were  trying  to  do 
away  with  it.     Well,   the  manufacturer  took  the 
contract ;  and  how  did  he  make  up  the  2d.  a  yard  ? 
Did  he  deduct  it  from  his  own  profits  1    No.    From 
the  expenses  of  his  own  establishment  ?    No.  They 
should  hear  how  he  made  it  up.     "  Well,  John,  you 
hare-  brought  your  piece  V*     "  Yes,  Sir."     "  1  dare 
ffty  you  want  more  weft,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  give 
the  same  price  for  it/' — and  then  pulling  a  long  face, 
and  seemingly  very  sorry,  he  said,  "  I  have  made  a 
most  dreadful  sacrifice  in  a  bargain  for  your  sake,  to 
keep  you  from  the  workhouse,   John,  or  from  the 
parish.    There  is  no  demand  for  goods.     I  am  glad 
to  get  an  order  on  almost  any  terms  to  keep  you 
employed ;   I  have  been  obliged  to  make  a  great 
reduction  and  must  have  this  for  2d.  a  yard  less  than 
the  last."    And    what  said  John?    Why  he  said 
nothing,  but  his   heart  was  in  his  eyes,  and  his 
thoughts  were  at  home,  if  a  home  it  deserved  to  be 
called,  and  he  thought  of   his  disconsolate    and 
heart-broken  partner,  his  ragged   and  barefooted 
children,  his  rornitureless  house,  and  the  rent-day  at 
hand.    He  saw   thousands  around  him  out  of  em- 
ployment; he  knew  that  if  he  went  out  another  wo  uld 
take  his  place,  and  remembering  that  half  a  loaf    is 
better  than  no  bread,  he  took  the  weft  and  the  warp 
and  went  weeping  home.     (Hear,  hear.)     Where 
*as  Mr.  Lock  wood,    the    great  manufacturer  of 
Uuddersfield  r     W  here  was  that  great  man  at  Brad- 
ford who  failed  the  other  day  for  £80,000 1    And 
what  said  the  gaol  and  prison-keepers  I     Why  they 
■aid,  "  We  cannot  do  with  any  more ;"  and  if  this 
arstem  went  on  for  a  little  while,  a  very  little  while 
longer,  they  would  have  nothing  in  this  once  great 
country,  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations  and  the 
glory  of  the  world,  but  prisons,  treadmills,  paupers' 
bouses,  barracks,  and  a  few  lords'  mansions.  (Hear.), 
Did  they  not  think  that  it  was  time  for  a  change  1 
It  was  supposed  that  there  were  now  200,000  souls 
connected  with  the  co-operative  system,  and  never 
had  any  system   been  so  rapidly  developed  before 
the  world,  made  the  same  progress  in  so  short  a 
tune,  or  produced  the  same  physical  advantages, 
to  which  even  the  immense  charities  of  this  country, 
•nd  the  eight  or  nine  millions  of  poor-rates  were 
not  to  be  compared.     At  Huddersfield  when  they 
first  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  the  unnatural  war 
between  the  men  and  their  employers,  finding  that 
they  could  not  maintain  their  families,  pay  their  rent, 
ana  live  without  either  being  rogues  or  thieves,  they 
wanted  the  masters  to  advance  wages,  but  the  masters 
■aid  they  could  not  compete  with  foreigners  if  they 
<hd.    "  How  then  is  it/' — replied  the  men, — "that 
the  Americans  say  they  cannot  manufacture  with  you 
by  forty  per  cent  1  look  at  their  tariff".     It  is  compe- 
tition that  oppresses  us.     Let  us  have  work,  and  give 
y  fair  wages,  and  we  will  create  for  you  three  or 
tour  times  as  much  trade  as  the  foreign  trade  amounts 
to.    If  you  act  upon  this  system,  you  will  soon  make 
foreigners  come  upon  their  knees  to  us.     We  do  not 
blame  them  for  doing  what  they  think  right  for 
their  own  country ;  we  cannot  expect  them  to  care 
torus;  but  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  begin  to 
care  for  ourselves."    (Applause.)     The  masters 
would  not  do  this;  the  workmen  were  ordered  to 
Jim  out;  sad  during  this  unnatural  contest  £200,000 
W  been  pai^  to  men  to  walk  about  with  their 


hands  in  their  pockets,  meditating  mischief  against 
their  employers.  Their  objects  in  commencing  co- 
operation was  to  put  an  end  to  this  war ;  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  they  had  succeeded ;  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  masters  in  Huddersfield  had  given  an  advance 
in  wages,  and  instead  of  the  men  being  seven  years 
without  a  new  coat,  and  some  of  them  ten,  they  would 
soon  be  able  to  get  three  coats  in  the  year.  The 
cause  was  one  eminently  deserving  of  toe  support 
of  every  lover  of  his  country  and  mankind,  and  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  it  had  met  with  such  support 
from  several  members  of  the  higher  classes,  amongst 
whom  he  might  mention  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Byron, 
who  had  engaged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  room, 
observing  that  she  should  never  be  ashamed  of 
supporting  a  cause  so  noble,  so  godlike,  so  peculiarly 
calculated  to  emancipate  the  working  classes  and 
save  the  country.   (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Scheming  ton,  a  delegate  from  Loughborough, 
and  several  societies  in  Leicestershire,  observed  that 
the  working  classes  in  his  neighbourhood  had  been 
nearly  in  the  condition  of  the  Irishman's  horse, 
which  was  nearly  taught  to  live  upon  nothing,  when 
it  unfortunately  died ;  but  having  rather  more  brains 
than  the  horse,  they  determined  not  to  die,  but  to 
see  what  they  could  do  to  help  themselves.  At 
Loughborough  they  commenced  with  subscribing 
6d.  a  week,  and  when  the  subscriptions  amounted 
to  £2,  they  bought  a  few  pounds  of  candles  and  other 
tb  ings,  commenced  trading,  and  had  now  accumulated 
the  sum  of  £400.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  first  they 
experienced  some  difficulty,  as  the  shop-keepers  re- 
fused to  deal  with  them,  and  even  returned  the  gold 
that  was  sent  to  purchase  goods ;  but  now  they  were 
very  willing  to  furnish  goods,  even  without  gold ; — 
one  gentleman  had  advanced  them  £190,  another 
bad  lent  them  £30,  and  a  third  had  offered  them 
some  land.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  delegate  from  Halifax,  stated  that 
in  May  1829,  he  and  eight  other  persons  laid  down 
a  shilling  each,  and  with  this  nine  shillings,  and  £5 
lent  by  his  brother,  they  commenced  business  in  a 
small  room  in  a  back  entry.  Their  numbers  had 
increased ;  they  now  occupied  a  large  shop  at  £27 
per  annum  rent,  and  were  now  worth  £240,  and  had 
begun  to  find  labour  for  some  of  their  members. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Sixteen  other  societies  had  com- 
menced since  then  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  there 
were  specimens  of  their  productions  then  in  the  room. 
By  their  articles  these  societies  had  no  connexion  as 
a  body  with  any  strikes  for  wages, — with  any  disputes 
between  masters  and  men ;  or  with  any  political 
party  whatever.  They  said  they  were  fast  tending 
to  the  condition  of  the  poor  Irish;  and  with  the 
poorhoo.se  and  parish  relief  before  them,  they  en- 
deavoured to  better  their  situation,  for  they  consi- 
dered that  if  they  applied  for  parish  relief,  they 
should  be  degraded,  and  could  not  lift  up  their  heads 
and  walk  erect,  as  every  free,  honest,  and  hard- 
working Englishman  ought  to  do.  (Applause.) 
The  property  accumulated  in  this  way  by  small 
subscriptions,  adding  the  profits  of  trade,  within 
three  miles  round  Halifax,  now  amounted  to  about 
£3000,  and  it  was  very  probable  that,  but  for  these 
societies,  the  whole  of  this  sum  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  vice  and  intemperance.  (Hear 
hear.) 

Mr.  Carson  observed,  that  having  been  instru- 
mental in  forming  a  great  number  of  societies  of  this 
nature,  he  might  be  allowed  to  enter  into  some  de- 
tails as  to  their  nature  and  effects.  The  town  of 
Liverpool  now  began  to  feel  a  little  of  that  distress 
which  had  been  so  long  felt  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  lamentable  feet  that  the  more 
poverty  increased,  the  more  vice  and  intemperance 
also  increased,  and  there  had  recently  been  a  very 
great  increase  of  intemperance  in  this  town.  It  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  co-operative  system  to  check 
these  evils,  and  it  had  already  in  several  instances 
produced  the  best  effects.  At  Lamborough  Green, 
in  this  county,  a  place  so  noted  for  vice  ond  immo- 
rality, that  it  was  hardly  safe  for  a  respectable  man 
or  woman  to  go  there  at  any  time,  one  of  these 
societies  had  been  established,  and  within  two  or 
three  months  they  had  a  well  stocked  shop,  a  school 
and  reading  rooms,  and  instead  of  going  to  the  public 


house  at  night,  to  drink  and  fight,  they  went  to  the 
reading  room,  and  as  they  got  power,  acquired  the 
knowledge  which  enabled  them  to  use  it  pro- 
perly. (Applause.)  One  society  had  in  that  room 
nearly  400?.  worth  of  woollen  goods;  another  2001. 
worth  of  cutlery ;  and  others  had  sent  various  articles 
not  with  a  view  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  resident 
shop-keepers,  but  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  half- 
yearly  congresses  which  had  been  held  in  London, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  now  in  Liverpool. — 
Their  articles  were  of  the  first  description,  for  they 
had  resolved  not  to  deceive  the  public  j  their  goods 
were  what  they  professed  to  be,  not  like  PeterPindars 
razors,  made  for  sale  and  not  for  wear.  The  work- 
men did  not  now  endeavour  to  better  their  condition 
as  slaves ;  they  would  never  be  content  till  they  stood 
erect,  and  called  no  man  master,  and  he  was  sure 
they  would  accomplish  it.  There  were  now  not  fewer 
than  700  societies  of  this  nature  throughout  the 
country,  and  they  were  daily  increasing.  At 
Brighton  there  was  a  female  co-operative  society, 
consisting  of  milliners  and  satin-stitch  makers,  who 
had  clubbed  together  and  got  a  shop  of  their  own, 
at  which,  when  any  of  them  were  out  of  employ  they 
went  and  worked  at  baby  linen  and  other  articles, 
thus  preserving  themselves  from  penury  and  want, 
and  the  temptation  to  crime  arising  from  those 
evils.  (Hear,  near.)  ^Co-operative  societies  were 
formed  to  redeem  working  men  from  a  state  little 
better  than  slavery ; — the  only  difference  between 
the  masters  and  men  was  capital,  and  the  men  having 
the  knowledge  and  the  means  had  now  found  out  that 
they  could  produce  capital.  Dr.  Malthus  recom- 
mended the  Government  to  send  4  or  500,000  in- 
dustrious bees  out  of  the  hive,  at  an  expense  of  30/. 
a  man,  thus  estimating  Englishmen  at  S(H.  a  piece 
worse  than  nothing.  ( Hear,  hear. )  But  the  working 
men  had  learnt  a  lesson  from  the  bees ; — they  hao 
seen  how  the  bees  gathered  honey  during  the  summer, 
and  they  had  also  observed  what  passed  in  the  hive 
when  the  honey  was  gathered.  The  bees  then  began 
to  look  about  them,  and  seeing  some  big,  lazy,  fat 
drones,  they  asked,  "bow  have  you  got  so  fat?  We 
never  saw  you  working  in  the  fields," — and  then  they 
began  to  shoulder  him  a  little  till  they  got  him  pushed 
out  of  the  hive,  and  if  he  were  very  factious  six  or 
seven  of  them  flew  off  with  him  to  a  distance,  and 
pulled  off  his  wings  to  prevent  his  coming  back 
again.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  The  workmen 
were  now  creating  wealth  for  themselves,  and  the 
means  of  exchanging  it,  by  a  system  which  would 
be  explained  to  the  meeting.  Goods  were  now  be- 
ing brought  to  the  Labour  Exchange  in  London  in 
wagon  loads; — upwards  of  250  shops  had  already 
bills  in  the  window,  saying  "  Equitable  Exchange 
notes  taken  here," — and  even  the  bills  at  some  of 
the  play  houses  had  at  the  bottom  of  them  this  notice, 
"  Mr.  Owen's  notes  received  here."    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Edmund  Taylor,  the  representative  of  a 
society  of  3000  members  at  Birkacre,  stated  that  a 
very  tew  months  ago,  the  first  pound  was  laid  down 
towards  an  establishment  which  now  rented  green 
fields,  orchards,  &c,  to  the  amount  of  600c.  per 
annum,  besides  a  muslin  and  silk  printing  concern. 
They  had  two  printing  machines,  and  between  fifty 
and  sixty  printing  tables,  which  would  soon  be  in  full 
operation;  they  had  between  thirty  and  forty  jour- 
neymen calico  printers  constantly  at  work,  and  were 
beginning  to  enjoy  comforts  and  advantages  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  strangers.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Styles,  the  representative  of  the  Equitable 
Labour  Exchange  Bank  in  London,  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Owen,  stated  that  the  institution 
was  an  experiment,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  idea  of 
selling  goods  for  a  fictitious  representative  of  wealth, 
could  be  done  agray  with.  In  London,  it  was  found 
that  the  principal  difficulty  the  workmen  had  to 
encounter  was  that  of  finding  a  market  for  their 
goods,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  thousands  of  other 
workmen  might  be  in  great  distress  for  the  want  of 
those  very  articles  which  the  others  had  to  dispose  of. 
It  was  this  which  first  suggested  to  Mr.  Owen  the 
idea  of  labour  exchange  notes,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  mutual  interchange  of  commodities. 
According  to  the  plan  now  adopted,  workmen 
brought  their  goods  to  the  receiving  department  of 
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the  Exchange  Bazaar,  and  were  required  to  give  a 
statement  of  the  cost  price  of  the  article,  and  the 
time  expended  in  its  production.  It  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  a  valuation  committee,  and  next  day  the 
owner,  if  satisfied  .viththe  award,  received  a  draught 
on  the  Exchange  Bank,  in  labour  notes,  equivalent 
to  the  value.  He  then  wentround  the  bazaar,  where 
articles  of  all  descriptions  were  displayed,  with  their 
value  in  exchange  notes  ticketed  upon  them,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  procure  any  thing  for  which  he  had 
occasion  to  the  amount  of  his  deposit  Several 
respectable  and  influential  individuals  had  already 
come  forward  to  support  the  institution.  One  lady 
and  gentleman,  who  were  very  ardent  friends  to  the 
improvement  of  their  fellow-creatures,  had  let  a 
portion  of  land  to  the  society,  the  rent  to  be  paid 
in  these  notes;  and  several  cottage*  had  also  been 
let  to'  members  on  the  same  principles.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Much  good  bad  already  been  done  by  this 
system,  and  there  was  hardly  any  calculating  the 
beneficial  effects  it  would  produce  if  supported  by 
the  well-disposed  of  all  classes*    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wioo  begged  to  say  a  few  woras  in  reference 
to  the  lecture  which  he  proposed  to  deliver  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  labourers  were  now  creat- 
ing capital  for  themselves,  without  being  beholden 
to  the  upper  classes,  though  tbe  object  would  be 
much  sooner  gained  with  their  assistance  than  with- 
out it.  The  working  classes  could  do  without  the 
rich,  but  the  rich  could  not  do  without  them.  The 
first  society  in  London  had  met  with  the  most  gra- 
tifying success;  and  when  the  working  clan 
began  to  feel  the  advantages  of  it,  he  felt  persuaded 
that  the  system  would  run  like  lightning  through 
the  world.  The  men  were  already  leaving  their 
masters  to  take  their  productions  to  the  Labour 
Bank,  because  they  could  there  get  a  higher  price 
for  them;  and  the  system  must  ultimately  produce 
the  most  signal  change  that  was  ever  witnessed  in 
the  progress  of  society.  In  almost  all  countries, 
and  Great  Britain  among  the  rest,  unexampled  dis- 
tress prevailed,  and  yet  the  power  of  production 
was  infinitely  greater  than  in  any  former  age  of  the 
world.  As  none  could  have  any  true  interest  in  op- 
posing the  progress  of  truth,  they  ought  all  to  join 
in  considering  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  the 
present  crisis  of  affairs ;  and  it  behoved  all  parties, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  tbe  religious  and  the  irreligi- 
ous, to  unite  together  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
what  was  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the  cause  of 
^civilization  and  improvement  to  go  on  unimpeded. 
To  these  subjects  he  would  devote  his  attention  on 
Thursday  evening;  and  though  he  was  but  a  poor 
man,  with  but  small  opportunities  for  improvement, 
he  trusted  that  he  should  have  the  candid  and  pati- 
ent attention  of  his  audience  whilst  he  laid  before 
them  the  fruits  of  his  personal  observation  and 
xperieitce.    (Applause.) 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  Chairman,  and  the 
meeting  separated  about  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock, 
apparently  much  gratified  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  evening. 

["  We  have  devoted  about  four  columns  of  our  pub- 
lication of  this  day  to  the  report  of  a  meeting  held 
at  the  King's  Arms,  in  this  town,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, the  proceedings  of  which  will  be  found  well 
deserving  of  the  serious  attention  of  all  those  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  community, upon  whom  tbe  wealth  and 
security  of  the  country  mainly  depend. 

Our  readers  will,  we  think,  be  astonished  to  find 
that  men,  who,  according  to  their  own  declarations, 
have  had  few  of  the  advantages  of  education,  can 
express  themselves  with  much  more  clearness  and 
propriety  than  the  generality  of  those  who  have 
possessed  those  inestimable  advantages  under  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances. 

However  some  of  our  readers  may  differ  with  the 
co-operative  societies,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  means 
by  which  they  propose  to  relieve  tbe  grievous  dis- 
tresses of  their  fellow  countrymen,  we  think  they 
must  admire  the  good  sense  and  moderation  evinced 
in  the  speeches  delivered  at  this  meeting,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
the  oratorical  effusions  of  some  of  our  most  vaunted 
political  economists; — in  the  great  essentials  of 


simplicity  and  lucid  arrangement,  many  of  our  most 
popular  orators  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from 
the  unassuming  and  unlettered  men  wbo  bore  a  part 
in  the  discussion  at  the  King's  Arms.,r] — Liverpool 
Mercury, 


MORAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 
The  edition  of  Moral  Physiology,  advertised  in 
to-day's  Crisis  by  Mr.  Watson,  has  not  been  re- 
vised by  me.  The  alterations  from  the  American 
edition  which  appear  there,  were  furnished,  in  my 
absence,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  desirous 
it  should  be  as  correct  as  possible,  and  in  whose 
hands  I  had  placed  a  corrected  copy ;  but  a  large 
number  of  typographical  and  other  errors  and 
omissions — some  of  them  materially  affecting  the 
sense,  and  which,  I  trust,  in  a  subsequent  edition 
the  publishers  will  correct — have  escajjed  notice. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  revising  an  edition  of  the 
same  work  for  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Oxford-street,  for 
the  accuracy  of  which  I  shall  be  able  to  pledge 
myself.  It  will  be  illustrated  by  a  frontispiece, 
executed  by  an  able  artist,  and  containing,  in  my 
view  of  it,  an  argument  as  powerfully  convincing 
as  any  adduced  in  the  work  itself.  Its  publica- 
tion will  be  duly  announced. 

Those  who  wish  a  cheap  and  common  edition 
of  the  work  will  find  Mr.  Watson's  at  sixpence, 
such  an  one.  Those  who  desire  one  in  a  larger 
type,  more  correctly  printed,  on  better  paper,  and 
with  frontispiece,  at  one  shilling,  will  wait  for  Mr. 
Brooks'.  I  have  no  iuterest  whatever  in  either. 
Never  having  taken  out  a  copy-right  for  any  of  my 
writings,  because  I  disapprove  the  principle  of 
copy-rights  altogether,  they  are  public  property. 
But  I  should  be  glad  if  any  one  who  desires  to 
make  use  of  them  as  such,  would  submit  the 
proofs  to  me  for  correction.  I  shall  willingly  be- 
stow the  lejessary  time,  to  avoid  being  made  to 
talk  nonsense  in  virtue  of  the  proof-readers*  sins  of 
omission  and  commission. 

Robert  Dale  Owen. 

October  19,  1832. 

FRESH  APPLICATION  OF  STEAM. 

"  The  extensive  metropolitan  breUd  manufactory 
lately  erected  at  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  nearly  40,000/.,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Smith,  the  distiller,  of  Milbank,  is  con- 
structed to  bake  by  steam ;  and  the  steam  that 
evaporates  from  the  bread  will  be  distilled  into 
spirits  (which  are  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
paints.)  The  bread  will  be  put  in  and  taken  out  of 
the  oven  by  steam." — Globe. 

Mam  travels,  prints,  spins,  pumps,  weaves,  and 
saws  by  steam.     Now  he  has  discovered  how  to 

Eut  bread  into  the  oven,  bake,  and  take  it  out  again 
y  steam.  Such  a  method  first  excites  a  smile, 
then  extorts  admiration,  and  at  length  secures 
adoption.  Such  applications  show  the  beneficence 
of  nature,  and  the  skill  of  the  creature*  Labour 
is  dispensed  with,  resources  are  multiplied,  the 
mind  is  ennobled,  but  the  perplexities  of  societv 
are  increased.  Machinery  is  adopted  with  timi- 
dity, and  man  dares  not  do  what  ne  knows  is  ca- 
pable of  being  accomplished ;  he  is  intimidated 
from  producing  more  property,  lest  he  should 
reduce  in  value  what  is  already  created ;  and  he 
fears  to  do  away  with  labour,  lest  he  should  increase 
paupers.  As  long  as  the  producers  of  wealth  have 
no  control  over  the  medium  by  which  it  is  circu- 
lated, so  long  this  must  be  their  painful  and  per- 
plexing condition,  that  the  moretney  produce,  the 
cheaper  must  such  productions  be  made,  to  secure 
a  portion  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  lower 
must  the  labour  which  such  productions  require 
sink  in  value.  The  contrary  is  the  case,  precisely 
in  proportion  as  society  agrees  to  effect  exchanges 
of  property,  through  the  instrumentality  of  exchange 
notes  of  its  own  creation. 
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POPULATION.— OWEN  v.  MALTHUS. 
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AN  ADDRESS   ON   THE   INFLUENCE  OP 

THE  CLERICAL  PROFESSION. 

By  Robert  Dale  Owen. 

Watson,  S3,  Windmill-street,  Finsbury  Square. 


SOCIAL  MISSIONARY  and  TRA^T  SOCIETY 
FOR  PROMOTING  HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 

THIS  Society,  consisting  of  members  and  friends 
of  the  Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes, 
will  hold  a  General  Meeting  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday  next,  the  28th  insmnt,  in  the  great  Lecture 
Room  of  the  said  Institution.  The  chair  to  be 
taken  precisely  at  3  o'clock. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  the  members  will  be  able  to 
attend  on  this  occasion  for  the  dispatch  of  important 
business.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  de- 
sirous of  joining  the  Society  by  subscriptions  of  one 
penny  per  week  and  upwards,  may  do  so  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  at  any  of  Us  meetings. 
By  order  of  the  Commmittee, 

ROBERT  ALGER, 
Secretary. 
London,  25th.,  Oct.  1832.       _ 


PUBLIC   MEETlArG. 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  November  8th,  A  PUBLIC 
MEETING  will  be  held  in  the  large  Lecture 
room  of  the  Institution,  Gray's-lnn-Road,  at  19  for 
1  o'clock,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  late  public  meeting,  "  to  consider  and 
devise  the  best  means  for  relieving  the  nou  produe- 
tive  industrious  classes  from  their  present  distress, 
and  from  the  anticipation  of  much  greater,  and  to 
report  thereon." 


THE  NINTH  FESTIVAL  of  the  ASSOCIA- 
TION  of  the  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES, 
established  for  diffusing  the  most  useful  know- 
ledge and  creating  general  good  feeling  amongst  all 
Parties,  will  be  held  at  the  INSTITUTION  for 
REMOVING  IGNORANCE  and  POVERTY, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  on  MONDAY,  5th  Nov.,  1832. 
Tickets  of  Admission,  Visitors,  3s.,  and  Members 
Half-price,  may  be  had  at  the  Institution,  and  at 
280,  Regent-street  -}  421,  Oxford-street ;  49,  Shore- 
ditch;  10,  B.mvene-street,  Fleet-street;  6f,  Bar- 
bican, corner  of  Red  Cross-street;  79,  Regent- 
street;  57,  Regent-street;  37,  Marsham -street,  West- 
minster ;  30,  Great  Ormand-street ;  95,  Newgate- 
street;  Mt.  Hopkins,  opposite  Gower-street  ^  9, 
Cirsucester-place ;  Symonds,  Seymour-street,  Eus- 
ton-square;  Winner's  Library,  Ditto ;  84,  Bermond- 
sey-street;  Norfolk  Coffee-house,  Marylebone-lane; 
16,  Chichester-place,  Gwy's  Inn-road ;  2X3,  Tettea- 
bam-court-road;  19,  Gieville-street,  Hatton-gar- 
den;  59,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  and  23, 
Duke-street,  Lincoln's-inn-tields. 

One  Visitor's  Ticket  will  Admit  Two  Persons 
under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 
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[ONE  PENNY. 


WEEKLY    PROCEEDINGS. 


Thursday,  October  25. 
Mr.  Owen  continued  his  explanation  of  the  Model, 
representing  the  buildings  proposed  for  a  Commu- 
nity of  2,000  persons. 

He  stated,  that,  under  these  arrangements,  when- 
ever fairly  carried  into  effect,  each  individual 
would  have  at  his  or  her  command  more  local  pri- 
vileges and  domestic  comforts,  than  any  individual 
can  obtain  now. 

According  to  this  plan  each  adult,  male  or  female, 
would  be  the  possessor  of  two  rooms,  a  bed  room 
and  sitting  room,  besides  having  the  use  of  various 
public  buildings,  public  walks,  baths,  refectories, 
Ace.  Less  than  a  complete  arrangement  of  this 
kind,  Mr.  Owen  said,  he  would  never  recommend 
for  a  siugle  subject  of  the  British  Empire.  With 
the  means  at  our  control  to  give  to  each  individual 
all  the  real  xdvantages  which  a  palace  could  fur- 
nish, it  seemed  to  him  worse  than  useless  to  provide 
for  any  portion  of  the  human  family  as  for  paupers. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

A  gentleman  in  the  body  of  the  meeting  asked  if 
Mr.  Owen  contemplated  the  continuance  of  the 
arrangement  according  to  which  one  day  in  seven  is 
now  set  apart  for  devotion,  relaxation,  or  amuse- 
ment. 

Mr.  Owen  replied,  that,  as  no  individual  would 
bo  over  worked  on  liny  day,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  rest  for  a  whole  day  ence  a  week  ;  and  that 
be  was  convinced,  that  ultimately  all  days  would  be 
considered  alike. 

A  gentleman  asked  if  one  acre  for  each  adult 
was  considered  sufficient. 

Mr.  Owen  replied,  one  acre  for  each  individual, 
man,  woman  and  child,  on  the  average  of  soils. 
lie  thought  this  amply  sufficient,  when  the  land 
•hould  be  properly  managed. 

A  gentleman  remarked,  that  in  such  a  state  of 
society,  where  there  was  no  praise  or  blame,  no 
merit  or  demerit,  no  approbation  or  disapprobation, 
man  would  be  a  mere  sensitive  plant,  and  there 
would  be  neither  virtue  nor  vice. 

Mr.  Owen  replied,  that  there  would  always  be 
approval  or  disapproval  of  conduct,  according  to 
its  consequences;  but  not  individual  praise  or 
blame,  as  now  administered. 


Sunday,  October  28. 

MORNING. 

Mr.  Macconnbll  delivered  the  morning  lecture,  on 
the  Exchange  System. 

He  opened  his  address  by  adverting,  in  eloquent 
terms,  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject ;  as 
involving  the  consideration  of  a  measure  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  only  practical  and  efficient  bridge 
over  which  mankind  may  pass  from  the  Old  System 
of  Social  Arrangement  to  the  New. 


He  then  proceeded  to  review  the  progress  already 
made,  and  the  obstacles  still  to  be  overcome.  The 
Exchange  Notes,  he  said,  were  already  taken  by 
many  shopkeepers  and  others  unconnected  with  the 
establishment.  Yet  was  it  also  true,  that  they  were 
vet  verv  far  from  being  received,  as  they  must  be, 
before  the  Establishment  can  be  declared  fully  suc- 
cessful. They  must  be  desired,  not  suffered;  must 
be  preferred,  not  taken  in  default  of  any  thing  else ; 
must  be  received  not  reluctantly  but  gladly ;  as 
gladlv,  at  the  least,  as  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

Why,  the  speaker  asked,  ore  they  not  so  taken 
now?  Is  it  because  they  are  sanctioned  by  no 
well-known  name?  Robert  Owen's  is  as  well 
known  as  that  of  the  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Is  it  because,  like  the  paper  money  of  this 
country,  they  represent  not  real  wealth  ?  A  walk 
through  our  Exchange  is  the  answer  to  this.  Is  it 
because  such  a  note  has  ever  been  dishonored  ?  It 
is  known  that  it  is  not.  Is  it  because  there  is  no 
distress  to  be  relieved?  All  London  cries  out 
against  such  a  conclusion. 

What  is  the  reason,  then?  It  is  to  be  found,  in 
the  ignorance,  the  prejudice  and  the  cowardice  of 
general  society.  How  are  these  to  be  removed  ? 
By  lectures  delivered  in  every  portion  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

He  recommended  that  these  be  at  first  delivered 
on  week  days  only ;  and  on  Sundays  only  at  Xhe  In- 
stitution in  Gray's  Inn  Road :  this,  in  order  that 
prejudice  be  not,  in  the  outset,  too  strongly  excited. 

Every  thing  must  be  done  by  a  regular  and  ma- 
tured plan.  How  admirably  has  the  organization  of 
the  Methodists  effected  their  purposes !  It  ought 
to  be  imitated  by  Co-operators. 

He  especially  recommended,  that,  at  the  close  of 
each  lecture,  an  opportunity  should,  in  every  in- 
stance, be  freely  given  for  questions  and  explana- 
tions. He  had  often,  he  said,  seen  more  effected  by 
one  single  short  but  happy  answer  to  a  question, 
than  by  a  long  elaborate  lecture. 

He  reminded  his  audience  what  wonders  elo- 
quence and  perseverance  had  in  all  ages,  effected ; 
he  spoke  of  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer;  of 
Wesley,  the  mild  founder  of  Methodism  ;  of  Peter, 
the  hermit,  who  roused  all  Europe  to  arms  and  sent 
millions  to  perish  in  Palestine.  What  they  had 
done  in  a  weak  cause,  may  not  others  do  in  a  strong 
one  ? 

He  advised  the  immediate  appropriation  of  such 
funds  as  might  be  necessary  for  an  object,  which  he 
considered  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  great  suc- 
cess in  this  cause.  Such  money,  he  averred  would 
bring  in,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  a  ten- 
fold remuneration. 

He  concluded  along  eloquent  address  by  recom- 
mending   Union    as   the    one    thing  needful  for 


Mr.  Owen  read  from,  aid  commented  on,  a  por- 
tion of  his  "  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Charac- 


ter," the  first  work  he  gave  to  the  public,  originally 
published  in  101, J. 

In  adverting  to  the  arrangements  formed  at  New 
Lanark  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  Mr.  Owen  ox- 
i  plained  among  other  things,  that  the  boys  were  re> 
(  gularly  trained  to  all  the  chief  military  exercises ;  it 
I  was  found  as  easy  to  form  Spartans  to  day  as  it  was 
in  the  days   of  Lycurgus.     (Hear,  hear.)     Were 
I  this  the  general  practice  throughout  this  island,  we 
should   be  saved  the  expense  of  a  standing  army  ; 
I  (hear,  hear,)  we  should  have  no  such  contrivance 
at  all  to  make  slaves  of  British  Citizens.     (Loud 
applause.) 
I      At  the  close  of  the  lecture,    Mr.   Owen  stated, 
i  that  he   hoped  to  aid  in  forming  several  branches  of 
|  the  Exchange,  not  only  in  London,  but  throughout 
!  the  country.    (Great  applause.) 
j      He  declared   his  belief,  that  several  small  esta- 
[  blishments,   commenced  in  London,  not  in  connec- 
tion with  the   Gray's  Inn  Road  Institution  nor  on 
the  same  plan,  were  calculated,  by  the  erring  though 
well-meant   proceedings  of  their  managers,  greatjy 
to    injure    the    cause.      As   he  had   first  brought 
forward  this  plan,  he  felt,  in  a  measure,  responsible  * 
for  any  injury  which  the  public  might  receive  from 
such  attempts ;  and  deemed  it  therefore  his  duty 
publicity  to  express  this  opinion,  that  all  might  be 
on  their  guard. 

The  room  was,  as  usual,  extremely  crowded. 


SOCIAL  MISSIONARY  ANDTRACT  SOCIETY 
FOR  PROMOTING  HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 
(Reported  by  the  Secretary.) 
What!  another  Missionary  Society!  Is  not  the 
world  already  overrun  with  Missionaries  and  Tracts, 
and  what  is  the  result  ?  Do  they  not  every  where 
carry  the  seeds  of  disunion  and  division  of  all  kind?, 
till  at  length,  the  fruits  of  their  proceedings  are 
shewn  in  rebellions,  massacres,  and  the  prostration 
of  all  that  is  excellent  in  human  nature?  What  has 
Jamaica  lately  witnessed,  but  a  repetition  of  the 
tragedy  which  has  been  over  and  over  again  acted 
by  Missionary  Societies,  where,  under  pretence  of 
preaching  "peace  and  good  will,"  they  instilled 
enmities ;  and  while  holding  out  the  attractions  of 
freedom,  took  special  care  to  rivet  on  the  mind, 
chains  which  ensure  a  thousand  fold  greater  slavery 
than  that  enforced  by  the  planters.  And  in  the 
beautiful  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
have  we  not  seen  the  narrowing  influence  of  secta- 
rianism, corrupting  the  simplicity,  without  correcting 
the  ignorance,  of  the  converted  native ;  adding  to  the 
rude  passions  of  the  untutored  savage,  the  worse 
prejudices  of  the  excluding  zealot.  Enough  then- 
more  than  enough  have  we  had  of  Missionary  So- 
cieties— it  will  be  said.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  them. 
But  our  Missionary  and  Tract  Society  is,  in  every 
thing  but  the  name,  almost  the  opposite  of  those  above 
alluded  to.  It  holds  not  one  principle  in  common 
with  them.    They  set  out  with  an  exhortation  to 
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believe, — we  soy  "examine."  They  point  to  miracles, 
•  we  refer  to  facts:  in  short,  while  they  begin  with 
'  believing,  and  end  with  a  shew  of  reason  within 
certain  prescribed  limits,  we  in  the  first  place,  give 
reason  the  most  unbounded  scope,  and  end  with  that 
faith  whicJh  is  induced  by  Ihe  clearest  conviction. 
This  Society  is  only  of  recent  origin :  it  held  its  first 
quarterly  general  meeting,  on  Sunday  afternoon  last, 
at  the  institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  Ro- 
bert Dale  Owen  having  kindly  consented  to  take  the 
chair.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  the 
business  listened  to  with  great  interest.  The  Report 
stated  at  length  the  various  proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety, **  that  it  had  formed  Alissions  in  the  fields 
near  the  metropolis,  throughout  the  past  summer- 
sold  and  given  away  fifty  thousand  tracts,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  the  "Crisis" — held  weekly 
discussions  for  the  advantage  of  its  members— and 
that  it  is  now  using  its  best  efforts  to  create  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  in  order  to  the  introduction 
of  Rational  Communities." 

The  resolutions  brought  forward  on  this  occasion 
will  still  farther  explain  its  views  ; 

1st.  That  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  nationally 
and  universally  to  give  the  greatest  possible  publicity 
to  the  principles  and  objects  of  this  Institution,  and 
especially  to  urge  upon  the  public,  by  argument  and 
example,  the  adoption  of  that  most  valuable  funda- 
mental principle,  which  is  the  only  foundation  for 
solid  union  and  real  prosperity,  namely :  "  That  the 
character  of  Man  is  formed  for  him,  and  not  fci/bira." 
2nd.  That  to  carry  into  effect  this  desired  publicity, 
societies  should  be  extensively  formed,  united  in 
principle,  and  coincident  in  action,  by  means  of 
which,  a  new  and  superior  public  opinion  may  be 
rapidly  created,  in  order  to  introduce  without  violence, 
"  the  change  from  error  and  misery,  to  truth  and 
happiness/' 

3rd.  That  the  Social  Missionary  and  Tract  Society, 
which  has  emanated  from  this  Institution,  is  one  of 
such  Societies,  end  that  its  proceedings  during  the 
few  months  of  its  existence,  have  been  crowned  with 
the  most  cheering  success. 

The  remainder  of  the  resolutions  were  adjourned, 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  till  Sunday 
next,  the  4th  of  November,  at  half  past  2  for  3  o  clock, 
in  the  great  Lecture  Room  of  the  Institution, 
open  to  the  public. 


and  on  Sunday  evening.  These  shall  be  regularly 
continued,  and  shall  be  given  in  as  much  detail  as 
our  contracted  limits  permit.  Wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, the  report  of  any  lecture,  address,  or  pub- 
lic speech,  as  given  in  the  Crisis,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  revision  of  the  individual  who  may 
have  delivered  it,  to  prevent  error  or  unintentional 
misrepresentation . 

The  proceedings  of  the  Labor  Exchange  will 
also  be  regularly  noticed,  whenever  anything  is 
found  favorable  or  unfavorable,  in  the  progress  of 
the  business  there.  When  favorable,  the  report 
is  encouraging,  and  when  unfavourable  it  is  still 
instructive,  to  others,  who  may  be  about  to  imitate 

the  experiment  here  commenced. 

R.  D.  O. 


EDITORIAL. 


LONDON,  NOVEMBER  3,  1832. 

I  have  been  requested  by  my  father  (whose  time 
has  been  for  some  time  too  completely  occupied  in 
our  Labour  Exchange  to  devote  any  portion  of 
it  to  editorial  duties)  to  aid  in  the  superintendance 
of  the  Crisis,  as  its  editor.  Having  resolved  to 
pass  the  winter  in  London  and  to  occupy  my 
lime  as  usefully  as  possible,  I  accept  a  situation, 
the  faithful  discharge  of  which  1  conceive  to  in- 
volve no  inconsiderable  influence  in  aid  of  the 
great  cause  of  human  improvement. 

When  my  father  writes  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment, it  will  be  under  the  signature  R.  O. ;  my 
articles  will  be  signed  R.  D.  O.  It  seems  to  us 
correct  in  principle,  that  each  iudividual,  however 
similar  his  opinions  to  those  of  another,  should 

be  responsible  for  his  own  opinions,  and  his  own 
opinions  only.  Anadherencelo  this  principle,  we 
think,  would  greatly  diminish  the  number  of  in- 
consistencies, which  now  too  often  disfigure  the 
editorial  columns  of  our  contemporaries. 

Robert  Dale  Owen. 

In  another  part  of  our  paper  will  be  found 
as  account  of  our  weekly  proceedings  on  Sunday, 


THE  MASK  SLIPPING  OPF. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  from  time  to  time, 
the  nominal  advocates  of  things  as  they  are,  be- 
tray their  secret  convictions  that  much  of  what 
they  ostensibly  venerate  as  sacred  is  a  mere  farce. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  electors  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  held  at  the  Mermaid  tavern,  Hackney,  a 
Captain  Marryat,  who  presented  himselt  to  the 
electors  as  a  candidate  was  pretty  sharply  cross 
questioned  on  the  occasion.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  questions  and  answers  as  reported  in  the 
Times  of  to-day. 

"Mr.  Gregory,  a  Dissenter. — I  wish  to  know, 
whether  the  gallant  Captain  thinks  it  just  and  fair 
that  I,  a  Dissenter,  should  pay  for  the  expenses  of 
a  Church  Establishment  to  which  I  do  not  belong, 
and  from  which  I  derive  no  benefit.  (Loud  cries 
of  ("Hear."; 

Captain  Marryat. — I  cannot  deny  that  it  is  ra- 
ther hard  upon  a  Dissenter  to  pay  the  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England;  but  the  question  simply  is, 
whether  the  present  or  the  dissenters'  establish- 
ment should  be  the  established  church  of  the  State. 
(Cheers  and  "  No.  no.")  I  must  with  great  re- 
spect observe,  that  we  are  all  very  apt  to  be  religi- 
ous, wh«n  our  religion  costs  us  nothing  (a  laugh) ; 
but  somehow  we  fall  off  in  our  zenl,  when  called 
upon  to  pay  for  our  godliness.  (Hisses  and  cheers.) 
The  fact  is j  that  we  shottld  all  become  dh&enters,  if 
the  circumstance  of  being  a  Di&senter  exempted  us 
from  the  payment  of  tythet;  (both  parties  loudly 
cheered  this  sentiment)  and  so  tL ere  would  be  an 
end  of  the  present  church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established  !  (This  sentiment  was  also  cheered  by 
both  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  gallant 
candidate;  particularly  by  the  latter  who  cried  out: 
"  Well  done  my  old  skipper,  you  have  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  with  n  vengeance.") 

A  resolution  was  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
that  Captain  Marryat's  explanation  was  satisfactory 
and  that  he  was  a  tit  candidate ;  and  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  a  Mr.  Nun,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Gregory,  declaring  the  explanation  un- 
satisfactory and  the  Captain  unworthy  the  suf- 
frages of  the  borough.  On  a  show  of  hands,  a 
large  majority  of  the  meeting  appeared  against 
the  gallant  Captain.  His  friend*  persisted  amid 
yells,  groans  and  cries  of  "  Off,  off ;  we  won't  have 
him  at  any  price,"  in  an  endeavour  to  obtain  him 
a  hearing,  but  without  effect." 

What  a  farce  is  this  "  as  by  law  established" 
system  becoming  !  A  candidate  for  parliament 
openly  declares,  that  the  tythes  alone  keep  the 
National  Religion  afloat ;  and  that  every  member 
of  the  establishment  would  give  up  his  creed  if 
he  could  but  give  up  his  tythes  along  with  it ! 
And  the  whole  meeting,  without  distinction  of 
party,  join  in  applauding  the  sentiment !  thereby 
tacitly  acknowledging  their  conviction,  that  the 


whole  ghostly  machinery  rests  upon  nothing  but 
some  ten  or  fifteen  millions  a  year  chiefly  fur- 
nished by  those  who  know  all  the  time  what  a 
humbug  they  are  supporting! 

Mark  this" !  you  who  desire  to  read  aright  pub- 
lic opinion.*  Mark  this !  all  honest  heretics^ho 
fear  to  speak  your  thoughts  on  the  mummery  that 
surrounds  you.  Ay,  and  mark  this  even  you 
time-servers,  who  trim  your  sails  to  the  popular 
breeze,  you  "  all  things  to  all  men"  personages, 
who  kneel  down  and  worship  whatever  you  ima- 
gine to  be  the  idol  of  the  day.  The  mummery 
has  lost  its  popularity ;  and  you  will  lose  your 
time  and  pains  in  longer  wearing  its  mask  or 
propping  its  ruins. 

Those  who  frequent  the  popular  meetings  of 
the  day,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  heart- 
felt applause  with  which  any  sentiment  tending 
to  expose  the  craft  of  the  clerical  profession  is 
usually  hailed.  As  an  instance  may  be  adduced 
the  reception  given  to  the  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  influence  of  all  religions,  expressed  by  Mr. 
Owen,  at  the  meeting  held  in  our  Institution 
last  Thursday  week. 

Oct.  19,  1832.  K.  D.  O. 


THINGS   THAT   ARE    GOING   ON 
AROUND  US. 

"  By  its  fruits  ye  shall  know  it." 
It  is  truly  a  painful  task  to  wade  through  the 
details  of  "suffering  and  crime,  or,  as  Cowper  ex- 
pressed it,  "  each  day's  report  of  wrong  and  out- 
rage with  which  earth  is  rilled" — as  exhibited  in 
the  daily  journals. 

This  morning's  Herald,  to  select  one  instance 
from  among  thousands,  contains  the  trial  of  a  man 
charged — one  hesitates  almost  to  transcribe  the 
fact,  and  it  would  be  utterly  incredible,  were  it 
not  proved  by  judicial  evidence — charged  with 
burning  his  wife  !  The  witnesses  stated  that  he 
had  been  daily,  for  months,  in  the  habit  of  beat- 
ing her;  that  one  man  has  twice  interfered  when 
the  blows  seemed  to  threaten  her  life;  that  "  she 
was  scarcely  ever  without  the  marks  of  violence 
on  her  person ;"  that  one  day  he  "  knocked  her 
down  twice,  felling  her  to  the  ground;"  and 
other  most  revolting  acts  of  barbarity.  The  ca- 
tastrophe is  almost  too  horrible  to  be  detailed. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  nearly  every 
shilling  he  earned  at  the  alehouse,  leaving  his 
wife  to  support  herself  by  washing  &c.  One  day 
he  suspected  her  of  taking  half-a-crown  and 
spending  it  for  herself.  In  the  evening  in  a  fit  of 
rage  which  must  have  amounted  to  madnes,  he 
seized  her  and  held  her  by  her  hands  on  the  fire  ! 
until  the  poor  creature  was  so  dreadfully  burnt, 
that  she  expired  in  torments  the  next  day ! 

In  the  police  report  of  the  same  day,  a  con- 
stable stated  that  in  the  last  three  months  forty 
persons  had  thrown  themselves  from  London 
Bridge  with  intent  to  commit  suicide. 

In  the  first  case,  the  man  is  hanged ;  in  the 
second,  the  magistrate  declares  that  things  are 
really  getting  too  bad  ;  that  suicide  is  felony,  and 
that  an  attempt  at  suicide  should  be  punished  as 
such :  or  else  we  shall  be  continually  hearing  oi 
such  cases. 

And  nothing  more  is  done!  Surely  society 
cannot  long  remain  blind  to  the  fact,  that  to  evils 
so  crying  as  these,  something  more  than  paltry 
palliatives  must  be  applied.  Every  one  knows, 
that  it  is  as  impossible  that  a  human  character 
capable  of  such  dreadful  cruelty  as  the  above, 
could  be  formed,  if  the  most  common  attention 
were  given  to  its  training,  that  this  is  as  impossible 
as  that  in  broad  sunshine  there  should  be  no  light 
And  every  one  knows,  too,  that  a  degree  of  0u£ 
fering,  which  prompts  human  beings,  by  dozens, 
to  put  a  voluntary  term  to  their  existence,  is  a 
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scandal  to  the  society  in  which  it  exists, — a  scan- 
dal which  will  continue  to  weigh  upon  us  as  a 
nation,  until  magistrates  do  something  more 
than  declare  suicide  felony,  and  exclaim  that  things 
axe  really  getting  too  bad. 

Oct.  25.       "  It.  D.  O. 


BRITISH  LEGISLATORS 
Recommending  a  violation  of  Religious  Liberty, 

and  proposing  to  enforce  an  old  Jewish  law, 

no  where  sanctioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Lave  been  making  a  report  "  on  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day."  The  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee say,  that  it  is  government's  duty  to  enforce  the 
commands  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  explicit  of  these  commands,  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  be  kept  holy. 

It  is  a  pity  that  men  will  not  express  themselves 
distinctly.  If  the  committee  haa  phrased  it,  "to 
enforce  what  the  individuals  composing  the  govern- 
ment, conceive  to  be  the  commands  of  the 
Almighty  ;*  then  the  case  would  have  been  cor- 
rectly stated :  and  then  the  reply  would  be  obvious 
to  a  child :  "  what  right  have  you  to  decide  for  us, 
or  for  any  one  but  yourselves,  what  is  a  command 
of  God  V  A  Mahometan  declares  one  set  of  pre- 
cepts to  be  the  commands  of  God,  a  Jew  another, 
a  Christian  a  third :  and  this  latter  sins  expressly 
against  his  own  law  ("  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind ;"  "Judge  not  that  ye 
oe  not  judged ;")  when  he  dictates  to  the  consci- 
ences of  his  fellows. 

But  apart  from  this.  Is  there  in  the  Christian 
Law,  any  command  to  keep  holy  the  first  day  of 
the  week  ?  There  is  none ;  no  such  law ;  nothing 
that  can  be  interpreted  into  it.  Christians  are  no 
more  bound  by  any  declaration  of  their  Scripture 
to  keep  Sunday,  than  they  are  to  abstain  from 
pork,  or  to  put  an  idolater  to  death,  or  to  stone  a 
sabbath  breaker,  or  to  conform  to  any  portion  of 
the  Jewish  ritual. 

Christians  doubtless  read  the  Crisis,  now  and 
then.  If  any  one  of  these  will  furnish  us,  in  rea- 
sonable brevity,  with  a  proof  from  the  Bible,  that 
they  are  bound  by  their  law,  to  keep  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  it  shall  be  inserted  and  replied  to. 

If  no  such  proof  can  be  adduced,  what  must  we 
think  of  men  who,  on  pretence  of  advocating 
Christianity,  not  only  recommend  a  violation  of 
their  fellow-citizens'  liberty  of  conscience,  but 
actually  propose  to  support  by  the  arm  of  the  law, 
as  Christian,  an  ancient  Jewish  law,  no  more 
binding  on  a  Christian  than  that  of  circumcision  ? 

R.  D.  O. 


O.  P.  Q.'s  DEFINITION  of  a  "LIBERAL.'' 
Words  are  of  litde  importance,  compared  to 
things ;  yet  it  is  important  that  we  should  use  the 
best,  most  expressive,  and  most  explicit  words,  and 
that  we  should  all  understand  their  definitions. 

Party  terms  are  especially  vague.  It  is  there- 
fore with  pleasure  that  I  find,  in  one  of  the  late 
numbers  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  following 
good  definition  of  a  word,  which  has  always  seemed 
to  me  the  best  to  designate  that  great  party,  whose 
cry  is  "  Onward  1"  in  opposition  to  that  other  party, 
whose  watch-word  is  "Hold  back!  Beware  of 
innovation  T  R.  D.  O. 

"  The  word  '  Liberal/  as  applied  to  the  political 
opinions  of  Frenchmen,  or  Europeans,  is  of  modem 
date.  In  Latin  it  is  libera  lis,  in  French  it  is  liberal* 
A  liberal  in  England,  if  we  are  to  take  the  great 
Lexicographer  as  our  guide,  is,— 


1st  '  Xot  meant  not  low  in  birth,  not  low  in  mind, 

2nd.  Becoming  a  gentleman, 

3rd.  Munificent ,  generous,  bountiful,  not  parti- 
monious. 

The  liberal  are  secure  alone, 

For  what  we  frankly  give,  for  ever  is  our  own.' 

Leveaux,  in  his  admirable  "  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Ltmgue  Francaise,"  has  supplied  us,  however,  with 
a  better  definition  of  what  is  meant  in  our  days,  by  a 
liberal ;  and,  as  the  article  is  pithy  and  appropriate, 
I  will  give  it  verbatim. 

'Liberal — worthy  of  a  free  soul — noble — gene- 
rous— who  is  delighted  to  do  all  he  can  to  be  useful 
to  others.  In  this  sense  we  say,  that  such  a  man  has 
liberal  ideas. 

*  But  this  word  has  been  used  for  some  time  in  a 
larger  sense,  it  now  signifies  the  abandoning  of  per- 
sonal interests  founded  on  injustice  ;  of  prejudices 
or  abuses  of  the  passions,  in  behalf  of  the  general 
good,  and  for  the  greatest  possible  advantages  of 
human  societies,  and  the  happiness  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  them.  Thus  we  say,  liberal  ideas — 
liberal  institutions.* 

Now  then,  with  Johnson  and  Leveaux  together* 
I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  make  out  a  tolerably 
accurate  definition,  of  what  those  who  love  liberty, 
civilization,  the  human  race,  and  the  greatest-hap- 
piness principle,  (which  is  the  only  sound  principle 
in  human  society)  mean  by  the  term  *  Liberal.* 
'  A  Libfkal,'  then,  is  a  man  who  is  notjnean;  who 
is  not  low-minded  ;  who  acts  as  becomes  a  gentleman; 
who  is  munificent,  generous,  bountiful ;  who  has  a 
free  soul ;  who  is  noble ;  who  is  delighted  to  do  all 
he  can  to  be  useful  to  others ;  who  abandons  all 
personal  interests  founded  on  injustice  ;  who  does  not 
indulge  in  prejudices,  nor  in  the  abuse  of  his  pas- 
sions, but  sacrifices  all  to  the  general  good ;  who 
relinquishes  all  for  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
of  human  societies,  and  the  happiness  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  compose  them ;  and  who  finally  strives  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  in  the  small  or  great  sphere 
in  winch  providence  has  placed  him,  to  render  the 
greatest  possible  number  as  happy  as  possible,  for 
the  longest  period  of  time. 

This  is  a  «  Liberal.'  I  defy  a  Royalist — I  defy 
a  Torj- — to  claim  this  title.  lie  cannot  do  it !  He 
may  be  a  good  father,  an  excellent  husband,  an  ad- 
mirable tax-payer,  and  an  inimitable  tithe  contributor ; 
he  may  be  a  sincere  friend  and  a  virtuous  member  of 
society;  but  he  cannot  be  a  patriot — he, cannot  be 
a  'Liberal.'" 

CONTRADICTION  IN  ARTIFICIAL 

LAWS  ILLUSTRATED. 

All  laws  except  those  of  nature,  which  alone 
deserve  the  dignified  appellation  of  laws,  either 
overpower  the  mind  witn  their  multiplicity,  be- 
wilder it  with  their  variety,  mock  it  with  their 
uncertainty,  or  startle  it  with  their  contradiction. 
There  are  laws  common  and  statute,  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical, severe  and  lenient,  active  and  obsolete. 
The  laws  of  honour  belong  to  the  higher  classes 
in  society;  and  are  generally  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged, to  be  very  binding.  There  are  many  in 
the  upper  walks  of  life  who  obey  no  laws  but 
these.  Obedience  to  them  is,  however,  in  the  case 
of  duelling,  dangerous,  owing  to  the  civil  law  having 
made  duelling  murder;  and  disobedience  to  the 
calls  of  honour  is  in  some  cases  almost  equally 
perilous.    The  following  feet  is  a  case  in  point. 

T.  M. 
"  If  an  officer  fight  a  duel  be  is  ruined.  He 
eithet  shoots  and  absconds,  or  is  shot,  and  lies  still. 
Between  these  extremes,  stands  the  law.  A  trial, 
a  sentence  for  murder,  and  other  agTceable  objects 
dsuice  before  his  eye.  Now  a«days  a  gibbet  may 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  spectacle.  But  what 
if  he  refuse  a  challenge,  and  decline  a  duel ;  Mark ! 
— A  court-martial  was  held  at  Vellore,  Jan.  9,  on 
Ensign  J.  A.  Crawford.  4th  Native  Infantry,  for 
".having  submitted  to  be  called  a  liar  by  Ensign 
W.  Lawless  Seppings,  of  the  same  regiment,  with- ' 


out  taking. any  measure  to  remedy  the  insuk/'  The 
court  found  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
discharged  from  the  company's  service,  which  was 
confirmed." — Derby  Paper. 

UNEMPLOYED  ARTISANS  AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 
"  The  unemployed  artisans  of  our  town  have  re* 
solved,  we  understand,  to  march  through  the  streets 
every  Monday,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  before 
the  eyes  of  the  public  their  numbers  and  distressed 
condition.  We  sincerely  hope  they  will  soon  have 
some  better  mode  of  employing  their  time.  On 
Monday  last,  from  3000  to  3000  of  them  appeared 
in  one  of  these  processions."—  Birmingham  Journal. 

The  first  step  which  Equitable  Labour  Ex- 
changes will  take,  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  is  the  furnishing  them  with 
work.  When  their  employers  can  find  through  the 
medium  of  Equitable  Exchange  notes,  a  market 
for  their  goods,  which  they  might  seek  for  in  vain, 
through  the  channel  of  money,  then  they  can  give 
more  employment  to  their  men ;  and  if  an  Equir 
table  Labour  Exchange  were  established  in  the 
populous  manufacturing  town  of  Birmingham, 
then  would  these  painful  processions  of  artisans, 
whose  time  is  unoccupied,  speedily  and  perma- 
nently cease.  T.  M. 

RAIL  ROAD  FROM  BRISTOL  TO 
LONDON. 
The  mind  of  man  is  now  full  of  projects.  A  rail 
road  to  connect  these  two  important  places  is  now 
projected.  When  completed,  it  will  be  another 
step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  present  order  of 
things.  The  projectors  and  proprietors  of  these 
new  modes  of  travelling  are  totally  in-the  dark  as 
to  the  ultimate  and  eventful  issue  of  these  mea- 
sures. They  do  away  with  labour,  and  nature  is 
every  day  multiplying  labourers.  The  space  be- 
tween machinery  and  unemployed  human  labour- 
ers is  every  day  becoming  less ;  we  are  labouring 
to  avoid  the  contact,  which  would  crush  whatever 
came  between  them.  T.  M. 

"  It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  railroad 
from  this  city  to  London,  through  White  Horse 
Valley.  The  probable  expense  is  estimated  at 
£1,500,000;  two  thirds  of  which  sum  it  is  certain 
the  Government  will  advance  at  four  per  cent,  in- 
terest."— Hereford  Times. 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

Turk  ft  must  now  be  added  to  the  long  and  dis- 
tressing list  of  agitated  countries.  The  aspect  of 
Europe  is  like  that  of  a  troubled  sea,  which  cannot 
rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  Ves- 
sels of  state  are  tossed  on  the  surface,  and  mon- 
sters of  evil  riot  in  hideous  deformity  underneath. 
Nation  is  rising  up  against  nation,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom.  Men  are  whetting  their  swords, 
instead  of  turning  them  into  pruning-hooks,  and 
pointing  their  spears  instead  of  converting  them 
into  ploughshares.  The  horn  of  war  seems  about 
to  be  blown.  Nothing  but  "  Our  system  of  so- 
ciety can  reach  the  source  of  these  maladies  and 
unseat  them.  Every  other  method  has  been  tried 
and  failed."  T.  M. 

"A  letter  from  Smyrna,  dated  September  5, 
states  that  they  daily  expected  to  learn  of  import- 
ant events  having  occurred  at  Constantinople, 
towards  which  city  the  Egyptians  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, and  must  then  have  been  within  a  few 
days'  march,  as  they  passed  Koukia  twenty  days 
before,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  people  every 
where  in  their  progress.  The  government  at  Co% 
stantinpple  was  in  a  most  critical  state. ' 
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[The  following  article,  written  for  the  Crisis, 
was  first  forwarded,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend, 
to  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  (romwhose 
paper  of  the  20th  of  October,  it  is  now  copied.] 

A  VERY  STRANGE  ARGUMENT. 
(Translatedfrom  the  Politico-Economist  language  of 

the  Conservatives,  into  plain  English. ) 
Sir— In  the  Post  of  this  morning,  is  an  article  signed 
"  T.M  written  with  some  ingenuity,  to  convince  the 
working  man,  that  those  who  "  wickedly  suggest  to 
him  the  absurd  idea,  that  labour  is  entitled  to  share 
in  the  profits  of  capital,"  are  his  worst  enemies;  that 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  him  whether  he  pays 
tithes  and  taxes,  and  lives  under  the  burden  of  corn 
laws  or  not,  inasmuch  as  "the  average  value  of  labor 
must  at  least  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  his  maintenance." 
The  inference  is,  that  it  is  the  employer,  not  the  em- 
ployed, who  bears  the  burdens  of  our  government  j 
and  that,  though  the  laborer  does  actually  pay  tithes, 
taxes,  &c,  he  receives  all  back  from  his  employer, 
in  the  shape  of  an  increase  of  wages,  which  increase 
would  not  exist,  but  for  the  existence  of  government 
burdens. 

Truly  the  gentlemen  of  the  Conservative  corps 
reason  coolly,  if  not  lucidly  enough !    "  The  value 
of  labourmust  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  its  maintenance" 
Or,  translated  into  plain  English : — A  man  cannot 
very  conveniently  live,  or  labour,  without  eating,  nor 
unilumt  having  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers  to  cover 
him;  so  that  somehow  or  other,  despite  of  tithes,  taxes, 
corn   laws,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  the  English  la- 
borer will  always  contrive  to  get  bread  (or  potatoes  at 
any  rate)  and  water,  as  well  as  a  shirt  and  trousers. 
"Well !  suppose  it  is  so.    The  instances  of  actual 
starvation  do  not  amount  to  thousands  yearly,  and 
there  are  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  Irish  peasantry 
are  not  to  be  seen  by  hundreds  on  the  shores  of  their 
ill-governed  island,  gathering  sea  weeds  to  allay  the 
cravings  of  hunger.    Suppose,  then,  that  even  the 
enormous  imposts  of  the  most  profligate  government 
of  Europe,  cannot  deprive  a  man  who  labours  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  a  day ,  of  potatoes  and  salt.    Then, 
if  you  admit  the  inference  of  the  Tory  correspondent 
of  the  Post  paper,  all  things  are  well,  and  we  need 
not  trouble  our  heads  about  them:  men  live,  is  not 
that  sufficient!    They  are  scarcely  ever  starved, 
and  what  right  have  they  to  complain  1    They  ought 
to  live  contentedly ;  and  would  live  contentedly,  but 
for  those   "who  wickedly  suggest  to  them"  that  a 
man  may  reasonably  expect  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  potatoes  and  salt. 

This  is  rather  late  in  the  day,  to  assume  such  a 
position.  In  feudal  times,  when  the  serf  was  an 
animal  to  be  fed  and  used,  this  anti-starvation  argu- 
ment might  be  well  enough ;  but  to-day  the  serf  has 
become  a  citizen :  he  has  rights,  and  ventures  to 
think  himself  entitled  to  comforts  even  beyond  bread 
and  water.  "T."  will  not  succeed  in  convincing  him 
tliatthuse  modern  ideas  are  "but  wicked  sugges- 
tions," leading  to  his  ruin. 

But  at  any  rate,  (it  will  be  urged)  the  laborer  is 
no  way  oppressed,  by  paying  some  40  or  50  millions 
a  yea*  to  Government.  When  the  beneficed  clergy- 
man enters  the  hut  of  the  Irish  laborer,  and  takes 
from  him  a  tenth  of  his  moveable  income,  the  laborer 
is  nothing  the  poorer  for  it.  Nay— for,  if  the  prin- 
ciple be  true  at  all,  it  is  true  to  any  extent— if,  in- 
stead of  a  tenth,  he  took  one  half— two  thirds—three 
fourths  of  the  poor  wretch's  pittance,  the  plundered 
peasant  would  be  no  real  sufferer!  |«  Labour  must 
be  equal  to  the  cost  of  its  maintenance:' 

Or  again,  if  instead  of  the  nation  paying  forty  or 
fifty  millions  a  year  to  those  who  administer  its 
public  affairs,  it  puid  two  hundred  millions,  or  five 
hundred  millions,  or  anv  sum  short  of  what  might 
be  deemed  the  national  income,  it  would  in  no  way 
concern  the  labourer.  The  employer  would  have  to 
pay  all,  and  "  labor  would  still  be  equal  to  the  cost  of 
its  maintenance" 

Or,  in  a  word,  the  producer  may  be  robbed,  plun- 
dered, oppressed,  legally  fleeced  to  any  degree,  it 
will  do  liim  no  harm— subtract  nothing  from  what  is 
due  to  him.  The  magical  sentence  explains  this 
wonderful  phenomenon— "  Labour  must  always  be 
equal  to  the  cost  of  its  maintenance" 


I  will  not  insult  the  writer  of  a  decently-written, 
and  well-expressed  article,  by  supposing  that  he 
saw  distinctly  what  his  arguments  lead  to,  or  that 
he  meant  to  say,  what  he  substantially  has  said. 
The  politico-economist  phraseology  usually  requires 
translation ;  and  when  any  propositions  so  outrageous 
as  the  above  are  advocated,  a  plain  reading  into 
English  is  all  thatis  wanted.  No  decentman  would 
seriously  hold,  and  no  decent  paper  choose  to 
publish,  in  approval,  a  translation  of  the  article 
which  has  led  to  these  remarks. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Oct.  1%  1832.  R-  P-  °? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 
Sir— A  copy  of  a  letter,  which  was  first  given  to  the 
public  in  the  "  Times,"  is  inserted  in  No.  32  of  the 
Crisis.     The  writer  of  that  letter  is  David  Mc  Coig, 
6,  Bridgewater  Square,   Barbican,  who  is  a  master 
tailor,  and  not,  as  he  has  stated  in  his  letter,  a  jour- 
neyman.    He  is  however,  as  he  states,  a  poor  man, 
and  has  a  wife  and  three  children.     He  did  not  buy 
the  cloth  in  consequence  of  representations  to  which 
he  alludes,  but  he  bought  it  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  into  a  coat,   for  a  customer  who  had  pre- 
viously ordered  it.     It  was  made  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  very  badly  made  and  cut,  and  proved  to  be  a 
misfit,  and  consequently  displeased  the  customer. 
Mc  Coig  then  sent  it  to  your  Bazaar.     I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  quantity  of  cloth  was  then  spoiled,  but 
I  think  not  above  a  yard  and  three  quarters.     I  am 
also  ignorant  of  what  he  did  pay,  or  may  have  to 
pay  for  the  cloth,  but  I  am  certain,  that  as  good  may 
easily  be  had,  and  is  generally  sold  in  retail  shops 
for  money,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  yard. 
1  take  the  trouble  of  stating  the  above  to  you,  as  I 
think  that  no  man  who  knows  the  value  of  cloth 
and  tailor's   work,  and   who   has  seen  or  may  yet 
see  the  coat,   can  conscientiously  say  that  at  your 
Bazaar  Mr.   Mc  Coig  was  offeree!  too  low  a  price  ; 
particularly  when  your  general  scale  of  estimation 
is  taken   into  consideration ;  and,  also,  as  I  am  de- 
sirous to  see  the  Labour  Exchange  have  at  least 
fair  play,  and  that  it  be  not  hurt  by  false  statements. 
When  the  coat  was  offered  at  your  Bazaar,  I  was 
a  journeyman  of  Mr.  Mc  Coig's,  and  am  certain  that 
what  I   have  stated  is  true.     You  may  publish  all, 
or  any  part  of  this  letter,  that  you  please. 

I  am,  Sir,  wishing  you  success, 
•  Yours  respectfuly, 

DAVID  SCOTT. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LIVERPOOL  CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESS. 

Just  Published,— Price  Sixpence, 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  FOURTH  CO- 
OPERATIVE CONGRESS, held  in  Liverpool, 
on  Monday,  October  1, 18*8,  and  by  adjournment  on 
each  of  the  five  following  days;  reported  by  order 
of  Congress,  by  Mr.  VV.  Pare  of  Birmingham. 
Printed  and  published  by  William  Jackson,  67 
Gravel  Lane,  Saiford,  Manchester. 

SOLD  ALSO  BY 

Heywood,  Bookseller,  Oldham  st.  Manchester; 
Strange,  Paternoster-Row ;  at  the  Institution,  Gray's 
Inn  Road;  aud  at  the  Co-operative  Institutions,  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Hud- 
dersfield,  Sheffield,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

NOTICE. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  TRADESMEN,  and  the  PUB* 

LIC  in  GENERAL. 

THE  Society  of  Carpenters,  held  at  the  Argyte 
Arms,  Argyle  street,  Oxford  street,  hereby  give 
notice,  that  they  being  anxious  to  gain  a  living  for 
themselves  and  families,  they  are  prepared  to  take  any 
buildings,  repairs,  alterations,  or  fitting  up  of  any 
premises  whatever,  for  part  cash  and  part  Labour 
Notes,  they  having  no  Clerks  or  other  useless  ser- 
vants in  their  employ,  are  enabled  to  furnish  any 
one  that  may  favour  them  with  commands,  with  the 
best  materials  and  workmen,  on  much  lower  terms 
than  the  public  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
to  the  master  tradesmen. 

N.  B.  Any  persons,  by  communication  with  the 
Secretary  as  aoove,  from  twelve  till  one  o'clock,  may 
rely  upon  having  good  and  efficient  workmen  ts 
conduct  and  execute  their  commands,  as  all  persons 
are  balloted  in  that  become  members  of  this  Society. 

By  order  of  the  above  Society, 
Oct.  29th.         *  ETSHDOWN,  Secretary. 

PUBLIC   MEETING. 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  November 7th,  A  PUBLIC 
MEETING  will  be  held  in  the  large  Lecture 
room  of  the  Institution,  Gray 's-Inn- Road,  at  12  tor 
1  o'clock,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  late  public  meeting,  "  to  consider  and 
devise  the  best  means  for  relieving  the  nou  produc- 
tive industrious  classes  from  their  present  distress, 
and  from  the  anticipation  of  much  greater,  and  to 
report  thereon." 


MORAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 
I  have  given  to  Mr.  Watson,  the  publisher  of 
Moral  Physiology,  at  his  request,  a  list  of  the 
errata  which  have  crept  into  his  edition  of  the 
work;  he  prints  these  on  a  small  fly-sheet  to  be 
stitched  into  the  pamphlet.  I  may  add,  lest  my 
remarks  of  last  week  should  have  been  misunder. 
stood  by  any  one,  that  he  ha3  got  up  the  work 
very  respectably,  and  that,  as  it  went  through  the 
press  during  my  absence  from  London,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  submit  it  to  my  revision. 

R.  D.  O. 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  letter  from  S— ,  Manchester,  on  the  subject 
treated  in  Moral  Physiology,  reached  me  safely. 
The  writer  will  accept  mv  thanks  for  the  important 
facts  he  communicates,  and  the  suggestions  he 
makes.  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  them  ;  though  at 
this  moment,  I  am  unable  to  offer  a  decided  opmion 
on  the  details  which  he  sends  me. 

The  proceedings  of  the  "  Fourth  Co-operative 
Congress"  have  this  moment,  just  as  our  paper  poes 
to  press,  been  put  into  my  hands  It  seems  to  con- 
tain much  interesting  matter,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
read  with  avidity  by  our  friends.     See  Advertise- 

ment'  R.  D.  O. 


THE  NINTH  FESTIVAL  of  the  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  the  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES, 
established  for  diffusing  the  most  useful  know- 
ledge and  creating  general  good  feeling  amongst  all 
Parties,  will  be  held  at  the  INSTITUTION  for 
REMOVING  IGNORANCE  and  POVERTY, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  on  MONDAY,  5th  Nov.,  1832. 
Tickets  of  Admission,  Visitors,  3s.,  and  Members 
Half-price,  may  be  had  at  the  Institution,  and  at 
280,  Regent-street ;  421,  Oxlord-street ;  49;  Shor*. 
ditch;  10,  BvUiverie-street,  Fleet-street;  62,  Bar- 
bican, corner  of  Red  Cross-street;  79,  Regent- 
street;  57,  Regent-street;  2T,  Marsham-street,  West- 
minster; 30,  Great  Ormand-street ;  95,  Newgate- 
street;  Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite  Gower-street ;  ?, 
Cirencester-place ;  Symonds,  Seymour-street,  En»- 
ton-square;  Wilmer's  Library,  Ditto ;  84,  Bermond- 
sey-street;  Norfolk  Coffee-house,  Marylebooe-laM; 
16,  Chichester-place,  Giny's  Inn-road ;  213,  Totten- 
ham-court-road; 19,  Gieville-street,  Hattou-g&r- 
den ;  59,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  and  S3, 
Duke-street,  Lincoln's-inn-tields. 

One  Visitor's  Ticket  will  Admit  Two  Persoas 
under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age. 

Printed  for,  and  Published  by.  the  Association  U 
the  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  Industrials 
Classes  for  Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by 
Education  and  Employment,  at  their  Institution, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  King's  Cross,  New  Road.  Pub- 
lished also  by  Strange,  Paternoster-row;  Bsrges. 
Holywell-street;  and  Purkiss,  W ardour-street ; 
may  be  had  o  f  all  Newsmen. 

William  Dent,  Printer, 
Institution,  Gray 'a  Inn  Road. 
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WEEKLY    PROCEEDINGS. 


Thursday,  November  1. 
Mr.  Owen  continued  his  explanation  of  the  model 
of  a  Community. 

He  read  to  the  audience  the  detailed  calculations, 
as  given  in  the  "  Report  of  Proceedings  in  Ire- 
land ;"  exhibiting  the  exact  amount  of  various  pro- 
ductions to  be  obtained  from  a  given  number  of 
acres  ;  the  number  of  laborers  required ;  the  amount 
of  provisions  and  clothing  for  a  population  of 
1,000  persons;  the  amount  of  capital  and  yearly 
charges  of  every  kind. 

The  account  exhibited  a  yearly  profit  of  about 
£7,000  per  annum,  to  redeem  a  debt  at  first  in- 
curred of  £45,000.  Mr.  Owen  challenged  exami- 
nation of  all  the  details  presented,  in  the  confident 
oosrnettoiit  that  no  error  whatever  would  be  found 
in  them ;  a  conviction  derived  from  the  fact,  that 
these  detailed  calculations  have  already  been  sub- 
mitted to  many  of  the  most  practical  men  in  the 
kingdom,  who  admitted  their  accuracy. 

Mr.  0.wen  stated,  that  he  had  spent  eight  months 
in  Ireland  in  collecting  the  materials  for  these  calcu- 
lations; calculations  which  he  believed  no  other 
person  had  collected  in  the  same  detail,  and  which, 
wheneverthe  system  should  be  fairly  brought  before 
the  public,  would,  through  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  compel  its  adoption  throughout  the  civi- 
lised-world. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Mr.  Owen  read 
a  letter  from  a  member,  who  expressed  his  opinion 
that  much  harm  and  loss  had  accrued  to  the  Insti- 
tution, by  the  division  of  efforts  and  the  frittering 
away  of  energies,  resulting  from  a  number  of  petty 
and  premature  experiments,  incapable  of  producing 
any  essential  benefit,  but  capable  of  leading  off  the 
public  attention  from  the  great  effort  here. 

A  person  came  forward  to  express  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  above  letter.  He  wished  to  see  expe- 
riments tried  every  where  and  under  every  different 
form.  He  thought  nothing  could  be  done  until 
wages  were  raised.  He  said  machinery  had  been 
the  ruin  of  his  family  and  of  many  others ;  and  he 
thought  the  Labor  Exchange  little  better.  It  would 
bring  the  producers  very  soon  to  the  workhouse. 
(Laughter.) 

A  mechanic  stated,  that  a  number  of  his  fellow 
workmen  had  formed  themselves  into  a  society  of 
journeymen,  who  had  resolved  to  labor  for  them- 
selves, not  for  others,  and  to  deposit  the  articles  pro- 
duced in  the  Labor  Exchange.    (Applause.) 


Sunday,  November  4. 

MORNINO. 

Robert  Dale  Owen  delivered  an  address  On  the 
Influence  of  Works  of  Fiction  on  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  Society. 

The  subject,  he  said,  resolved  itself  into  a  con- 


sideration of  the  influence  which  such  works  have 
exerted,  and  the  influence  they  are  capable  of  exert- 
ing. In  other  words,  the  question  was :  May  ima- 
ginary narratives,  if  written  with  judgment  and 
talent,  be  beneficial?  or,  are  they  necessarily  in- 
jurious? 

He  thought  this  an  important  question  ;  because 
the  influence  of  such  works,  felt  alike  by  the  chifd, 
the  adult,  and  the  aged,  was,  whether  exerted  for 
good  or  for  evil,  very  great.  One  of  England's 
shrewdest  statesmen  had  said :  "  Let  me  have  the 
writing  of  the  National  Ballads,  and  I  care  not 
who  has  the  making  of  the  Laws." 

In  reply  to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  irrational  to  be 
attracted  oy  a  narrative  of  fancy,  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  think  so.  What  is  the  most  important 
knowledge  we  can  acquire  1  A  knowledge  of  man, 
of  his  passions,  qualities,  capabilities.  What  is  the 
best  way  of  acquiring  this  1  The  very  best  way  is 
by  mixing  among  men.  And  the  next  best  way  ? 
By  reading  correct  representations  of  men  and  man- 
ners. Such  are  sometimes  given  in  works  of  fiction, 
and  such  might  always  be  given  in  them. 

Suppose  it  be  required  to  teach  children  the  na- 
tural history  of  some  animal — say  of  the  tiger.  How 
should  we  set  about  it  1  The  very  best  way  would 
be,  to  mount  your  pupils  on  a  houdah,  convey  them 
through  the  jungles  of  the  Indian  continent,  and 
rouse  the  creature  in  his  lair ;  or,  at  the  leas4,  to 
enter  a  menagerie,  where  a  tiger,  although  in  his 
tamed  and  subdued  state,-  might  be  seen.  The 
next,  most  effectual  method  would  be,  to  exhibit  a 
characteristic,  spirited  drawing  of  the  animal,  in 
some  natural  attitude. 

It  may  be  objected  to  works  of  fancy,  that,  not 
detailing  facts  but  imaginations,  they  are  falsities, 
and,  as  such,  useless.  The  same  argument  holds 
against  a  drawing  of  a  tiger.  However  charac- 
teristic of  the  general  character  of  the  species,  it  re- 
presents, with  perfect  accuracy,  no  particular  indi- 
vidual. But  in  both  cases,  that  of  the  tale  of  fancy 
and  that  of  the  drawing  of  fancy,  if  the  general 
likeness  be  preserved,  real  knowledge  is  imparted ; 
and  imparted,  too,  in  the  most  natural  and  most 
agreeable  manner.  The  tale  and  the  drawing  will 
probably  make  a  much  more  lively — ay,  and  much 
more  accurate  impression  on  the  mind,  than  any 
abstract  precept,  general  assertion,  or  dry  descrip- 
tion. 

To  say  to  a  child  "  be  good'"  is  to  convey  to  its 
mind  no  definite  idea :  but  relate  to  it  some  well 
conceived  tale  illustrative  of  goodness;  and  you 
awaken  its  attention,  gain  its  feelings,  convince  its 
judgment,  and  probably  permanently  influence  its 
conduct. 

Then  again,  if  weare  to  pourtray  men  and  women 
as  they  should  he,  it  will  not  do  merely  to  relate 
what  has  happened.  We  must  conceive  something 
that  has  not  yet  been  j  must  create  the  characters 
anew,  place  them  anew,  and  give  them  new  senti- 


ments. We  must  write  rational,  nobly  conceived, 
but  yet  imagined  narratives. 

As  a  sample  of  the  mode  in  which  he  thought 
important,  and  impressive  lessons  might  be  con- 
veyed in  narrative  form,  the  speaker  read  a  tract, 
written  by  him  some  years  since,  entitled  "Darby 
and  Susan,"  exhibiting  the  cruel  influence  which 
those  who  recommend  men  and  women  to  abstract 
their  thoughts  from  earth  and  fix  them  on  heaven, 
often  exert  on  the  simple  and  ignorant  mind. 

And,  in  conclusion,  he  put  it  to  his  audience, 
whether  a  lesson  so  conveyed  was  not  more  likely 
to  be  distinctly  understood  and  long  remembered, 
than  any  mere  abstract  statement  of  the  fact  desired 
to  be  conveyed. 

EVENING. 

Mr.  Owen  opened  the  meeting  by  reading  the 
two  following  letters;  the  first  from  a  Unitarian 
lady  of  Liverpool,  and  the  second  from  a  gentle- 
man of  the  same  city  in  reply.  Mr.  O.  stated 
that  these  letters  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  but  who  six  months 
ago  entertained  principles  very  different  to  those 
he  now  holds. 

Liverpool,  May  3,  18.32. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  respected  friend,  for  the  perusal  of 
the  papers  which  you  put  into  my  hands  the  last 
time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  have  read 
them  with  that  warm  interest  their  important  con- 
tents demand,  from   every  friend  of  our  species. 

Lady s  letter  excites  my  wannest  admiration 

and  most  devoted  respect,  we  must  love  moral  worth, 
and  respect  intellectual  cultivation  wherever  found ; 
but  surely  to  meet  .with  them  where  the  "bewitch- 
eries"  of  external  circumstances  throw  their  dangerous 
influence,  bespeaks  a  mind  of  no  common  materials ! 
How  difficult  to  regret  the  sufferings,  which  most 
likely  have  cherished  and  produced  such  fruits! 
Long  may  she  be  spared  to  us  in  this  nether  world, 
to  bless  and  improve  her  fellow  creatures !  How 
well  I  can  understand,  and  how  deeply  feel  inte- 
rested, in  the  hopes  and  fears  she  experiences  for 
you,  and  the  cause  on  one  point,  but  that  excelling 
all  others  in  importance,  I  mean  on  Mr.  Owens 
disbelief  of  revelation ;  but,  my  respected  friend,  I 
go  even  farther  than  she ;  perhaps  you  may  think  too 
far,  when  I  give  utterance  to  the  genuine  conviction 
of  my  mind,  and  say,  you  as  a  Christian,  are  "  un- 
equally yoked"  with  Mr.  Owen.  Alas !  how  can 
that  structure  be  even  raised,  regarding  which  the 
architects  disagree  as  to  the  foundation, — the  chief 
corner  stone  1  There  is  much  in  Mr.  O  wen's  system 
I  love,  and  much  I  think,  very  practical,  if  we  were 
all  Christianized ; — but  lo !  he  refuses  the  only  power, 
he  or  any  one  can  ever  effectually  work  with! 
The  only  power  at  all  competent  to  subdue  the 
violent  passions,  direct  the  noble  energies  to  worthy 
objects,  and  give  holy  motives  to  human  action,  he 
in  speech,  and  in  written  articles,  rejects.  Presump- 
tuous man !  on  what  a  sandy  foundation  dost  tho' 
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presume  to  rear  a  structure  so  beautiful  in  its  design, 
and  so  grand  in  its  object,  as  the  regeneration  of 
human  society. 

Are  we  not  told,  and  do  not  you  and  my  friend 
believe  the  truth,  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  a 
blessing  to  the  poor  1  and  ahull  we  systematically 
withhold  it  ?  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Owen,  in  the 
idea  that  we  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  and 
so  perfectly  convinced  am  I,  that  to  withhold  reve- 
lation from  society,  would  inevitably  place  it  in  the 
most  desperate  of  all  external  and  internal  circum- 
stances, that  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  move  a' 
linger  in  such  a  concern.  I  esteem  Mr.  Owen  as 
you  do,  in  point  of  benevolence ;  he  teems  with  the 
heavenly  attribute ;  but  my  admiration  will  never 
induce  me  to  become,  even  in  appearance,  his  fol- 
lower. Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  I  can  go  with  him 
as  far  as  1  think  him  right ;  but  I  like  to  begin  from 
a  good  point.  I  can't  prevail  on  my  conscience  to 
make  a  start.  When  1  move  in  these  matters,  it 
must  be  with  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  not "  thus  says 
Air.  Owen,"  or  Mr.  any  body  else. 

Excuse  me,  my  dear  friend,  but  I  regret  more 
thon  I  can  express,  that  your  fine  energies,  expnnsive 
benevolence,  and  physical  powers,  should  be  all 
hut  wasted  on  such  an  unpromising,  such  a  visionary 
plan,  when  there  are  so  many  objects  worthy  your 
attention,  and  more  practicable. 

I  am  unacquainted  with  your  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  a  parent's  care,  for  the  pecuniary  interests  of  his 
family.  I  esteem  it  a  duty,  not  to  be  forgotten  in 
any  object  of  philanthropy,  to  make  a  comfortable 
provision  for  children,  especially  for  daughters ;  to 
omit  the  endeavor  to  do  this,  is'  as  great  a  folly,  in 
my  mind,  aa  to  be  anxious  to  accumulate,  and  leave 
to  them  a  great  store  of  "  this  world's  goods."  If 
we  leave  our  children  dependant  on  others,  and 
even  on  their  own  powers  entirely,  in  these  times  of 
competition,  we  most  likely  leave  them  to  great 
difficulties — I  am  speaking  of  daughters.  I  hope 
my  good  friend  will  excuse  the  warmth,  and  unre- 
servednegs  of  my  manners,  and  give  me  credit  for 
that  kindly  feeling  and  sincere  respect,  which  alone 

can  excuse  such  a  freedom.     Your  friend  Mr. 

went  from  home  a  few  hours  after  our  arrival  here, 
and  remained  a  week,  since  his  return  I  have  bad  no 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  him.  I  will  take  great 
care  of  all  the  letters  and  papers  you  gave  me,  until 
n  convenient  time  comes  of  returning  them.  I  know 
not  whose  "  Hints"  these  are  on  Co-operation ;  but 
they  are  the  best,  and  the  most  rational  observations 
1  have  seen — perhaps  Dr.  King's.  With  kind  re- 
spects to  Mrs. and  all  yourfamily,  believe  me, 

Your's  respectfully, 

Mrs. . 

Much  respected  Friend, — I  received  your  very 
kind  letter,  and  sincerely  thank  you,  for  the  deep 
concern  you  manifest,  for  my  religious  sentiments 
and  feelings.  I  ha ve  always  considered  my  religious 
duties,  as  my  highest,  next  my  duties  to  my  family; 
those  of  my  station  next  (but  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  must  be  devoted)  and  my  personal 
pleasures  as  the  Inst  to  be  attended  to.  I  have 
studied  religions  subjects  attentively  for  many  years, 
have  read  my  bible  much,  and  heard  the  opinions  of 
nearly  all  the  contending  sects;  but,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  state  my  sentiments  truly,  I  am  dissa- 
tisfied with  them  all ;  because  I  see  plainly,  that 
fetters  and  shackles  are  thrown  upon  the  freeborn 
mind  by  them  all. 

What  minister  of  religion  of  any  sect,  even  our  own, 
is  at  liberty  to  seek  for  truth,  and  openly  profess  and 
teach  it  ?  Are  not  all  the  different  sects,  bound 
down  to  their  creeds,  and  catechisms,  and  articles 
of  faith;  and  would  not  the  Unitarian  Minister, 
however  exemplary  his  piety,  however  diffusive  his 
benevolence,  or  transcendnnt  his  talents,  lose  his 
situation,  though  his  family  should  be  reduced  to 
poverty  in  consequence,  if  he  should  dare, to  state  a 
change  from  any  of  the  favorite  opinions  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged  ?  Are  not  all  religious  teachers, 
then,  deeply  interested  in  shunning  enquiry,  and 
concealing  unpopular  truth  !  And  how  can  any  man 
of  s^nse  and  reflection,  listen  with  patience  to  the 
instructions  of  men  placed  in  such  circumstances? 


I  must  coofess.that  after  having  regularly  attended  I 
public  worship  nearly  fifty  years,  I  am  sick  and  tired 
of  the  present  inefficient  mode  of  religious  instruc-  j 
sion,  and  look  upon  the  whole  host  of  pursons,  ss 
interested  advocates  of  error. 

Nor  am  I  altogether  satisfied  with  their  book.  It 
is  a  book  which  cannot  be  read  in  a  family,  by  a 
reflecting  man  who  has  any  regard  to  decency, 
chastity,  good  morals,  or  refined  feelings.  I  have 
been  compelled  more  than  once,  to  shut  it  in  disgust 
on  such  occasions.  1  allude  more  particularly,  to 
the  Old  Testament.  Genesis,  the  other  books  of 
Moses,  the  historical  and  prophetical  books,  all 
abound  with  passages,  at  which  modesty  must  blush  ; 
and  the  book  of  Solomon's  Song,  1  look  upon  as  in- 
famous. After  all  the  labor  that  has  been  bestowed 
by  so  many  learned  and  good  men,  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
many  of  them  are  still  left  in  a  state  of  great  uncer- 
tainty. The  book  of  Revelations,  even  supposing 
the  evidence  satisfactory,  no  man  can  understand, 
as  is  evident,  from  the  ridiculous  interpretations  that 
have  been  put  upon  it,  by  eminent  divines  of  the 
most  opposite  opinions.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  written  by  Paul. 
Peter  himself,  as  well  as  many  of  our  best  Unitarian 
writers,  acknowledge  that  there  are  many  things  in 
the  other  epistles,  hard  to  be  understood.  1  have 
been  reading  the  gospels  with  my  daughter  lately, 
to  enable  her  to  give  answers  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thorn, 
from  "  Field's  Questions,"  and  I  find  there,  nume- 
rous contradictions,  which  persons  fully  acquainted 
wjth  the  subjects  they  were  writing  about,  could 
not  well  have  fallen  into.  I  cannot  give  credence 
to  the  beginning  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  because 
they  contradict  each  other,  and  therefore,  both  can- 
not be  true ;  and,  as  they  relate  unnecessary  and 
useless  miracles,  I  do  not  think  either  of  them  en- 
titled to  credit.  I  admire  the  character  of  Jesus ; 
I  venera  e  his  benevolent  and  useful  life,  and  his 
heavenly  precepts  "  As  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;*'  "  a  new  com- 
mandment I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another, 
by  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples ;" 
and  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:" 
but  I  cannot  say,  that  I  think  his  character  altogether 
perfect.  Would  not  his  conduct  towards  the  fig- 
tree,  be  considered  angry  and  petulant  in  any  other 
individual?  and  is  it  consistent,  when  he  orders  his 
disciples  to  arm  themselves  with  swords,  and  even 
Jo  sell  their  garments  to  buy  one  ?  Surely,  these 
could  not  be  produced,  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
good  for  evil.  Nor  does  his  conduct  in  the  case  of 
the  swine,  well  agree  with  this  principle.  Either 
the  accounts  are  in  some  respects  erroneous,  or  these 
cases  will  appear  as  inconsistencies  in  his  character 
to  men  of  reflection. 

But  further,  though  I  consider  the  moral  feelings 
he  inculcates  in  the  above  precepts,  calculated,  if 
acted  upon,  to  bring  about  all  the  beneficial  changes 
in  society,  contemplated  by  Mr.  Owen  and  his 
followers;  and  though  I  believe  they  emanated  from 
a  light  from  above,  and  which  probably  was  as 
great  as  the  world  was  then  prepared  to  receive  and 
act  upon,  still  I  cannot  but  think  them  incomplete 
without  the  addition  of  other  principles  to  illustrate 
them,  shew  their  necessity,  reasonableness,  and 
practicability ;  which  principles  are  not  made  known 
in  the  Gospel.  One  in  particular,  (in  which  you 
say  you  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Owen)  namely, 
"  that  we  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances."  Why 
do  nations  calling  themselves  Christians,  goto  war? 
why  do  they  destroy  offenders  against  their  laws  ? 
why  do  Christian  governments,  oppress  and  enslave 
their  people?  why  are  there  bitter  religious  and 
political  contentions,  strife  in  neighborhoods,  quar- 
rels in  families,  and  between  individuals?  It  is 
because  men  do  not  know  a  satisfactory  reason,  why 
they  should  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves,  and 
return  good  for  e v il .  The  gospel  gi  ves  these  precept  s, 
it  is  true ;  but  it  is  only  from  the  New  Science  of 
Society,  that  men  learn  the  reason  why  they  should 
be  obeyed ;  which  is,  that  man  is  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  that  his  character  is  formed/or,  and  not 
by  himself,  by  his  original  organization  at  birth,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  afterwards  placed. 


As  to  making  a  provision  for  my  family,  I  utterly 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  do  so  in  tfce  piesem 
state  of  society.  I  have  through  life,  exercised 
myself  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  towards  man.  I  have  always  been  frugal 
in  my  habits,  and  have  neglected  no  opportunity 
that  has  offered,  for  bettering  my  condition  ;  but  the 
demon  competition  thwarts  all  my  exertions  to  rise 
towards  wealth.  I  have  food  and  raiment ;  but  I 
cannot  be  content,  so  long  as  I  see  the  great  majo- 
rity around  me,  wanting  every  thing.  I  will  use 
every  exertion  to  put  my  children  in  the  way  of 
producing  comfortably  for  themselves,  by  their  own 
labor  of  mind  or  body,  but  1  do  not  conceive  that 
it  is  any  part  of  my  duty,  to  try  to  leave  them  m 
affluence,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  become  useless 
members  of  society.  I  think  my  money  will  be-* 
be  better  spent,  in  promoting  the  general  good. 

My  family  are  all  in  good  health,  and  desire  to  be 
remembered  to  you.  I  must  again  thank  you  for 
your  kind  concern,  and  for  your  good  and  high 
opinion  of  me ;  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not  deserve  your 
lavish  praise.  In  return,  I  assure  you  there  is  no 
lady  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  with  the  exeption, 
perhaps,  of  the  distinguished  individual  to  whom 
you  allude,  whose  candor,  good  sense,  literary  at- 
tainments, and  benevolent  disposition,  command 
more  of  my  esteem  and  respect,  than  your  own ;  for 
which  reason,  I  have  unbosomed  myself  the  more 
freely.  My  apology  for  suffering  your  letter  to 
remain  so  long  unanswered,  is,  my  numerous  avoca- 
tions in  my  business,  my  family,  and  many  other 
things.  And  I  have  chosen  the  present  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  your  thoughts  and  attention  for 
a  few  moments,  from  the  irreparable  loss  you  hare 
sustained. 

It  is  time  for  roe  to  conclude.  If  I  am  in  error, 
please  point  it  out;  for  I  seek  for  truth  as  for  hidden 
treasure.  At  all  events,  since  these  opinions  have 
been  forced  upon  me  by  circumstances  over  which 
I  have  no  control,  I  am  sure  you  will  pity,  rather 
than  blame  me  for  them,  however  uncharitably  I 
may  be  judged  by  others. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  Madam, 

Your  sincere  Friend, 
Liverpool,  Oct.  23,  1832.  J.  F. 

Mr.  Owen  then  read  the  following  letter: 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  bad  a  great  deal  of  censure 
passed  upon  me  with  respect  to  my  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  ray  deceased  partner,  who  was  interred  on 
Sunday  last,  October  28th,  in  Islington  burial 
ground.  It  has  been  stated  that  I  did  not  pay  due 
respect  to  her.  My  answer  to  that  is — that  in  life 
our  sole  object  was  to  promote  each  other's  happi- 
ness; and,  for  nineteen  years  (the  period  we  lived 
together)  we  did,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, enjoy  a  life  of  perfect  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness, as  all  who  know  us  can  testify. 

My  wife's  dying  language  was — "  You  tell  me, 
and  1  believe  it,  that  death  is  but  a  change  of  mat- 
ter from  one  form  to  another,  and  I  hope  you  will 
act  upon  that  principle,  and  let  my  remains  be  in- 
terred without  any  funeral  pomp  or  religious  cere- 
mony : "  which  last  wish  I  intended  to  fulfil,  but 
the  minister  interfered,  and  insisted  on  performing 
what  he  called  his  duty,  in  spite  of  our  feelings  and 
our  expostulations.  After  he  had  concluded,  one  of 
our  friends  delivered  an  appropriate  address. 

My  motive  for  writing  this,  is,  first  to  shew  the 
religious  world,  (as  they  are  called)  that  person* 
whom  they  term  infidels,  can  die  with  such  serenity 
of  mind  as  they,  the  religious,  seldom  possess. 
Secondly,  to  show  the  necessity  of  having  a  place 
to  deposit  the  remains  of  our  friends,  so  that  our 
feelings  may  no  longer  be  outraged  by  such  inter- 
ference as  this,  on  the  part  of  those  in  whose  dogmas 
we  have  no  belief  whatever. 

Begging  to  inform  you,  that  you  are  at  liberty  to 
make  what  use  you  think  proper  of  this  communi- 
cation,       1  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  s  respectfully, 

And  a  disciple  of  the  New  System, 
THOMAS  WILKES. 
Barittbtvry  Park,  Islington,  Nov.  4<A,  1852. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  allusion  to  the  abu«e  complain- 
ed  of,  said  the  ceremonies  as  now  performed  by 
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the  clergy  at  Christenings,  Marriages,and  Burials, 
mete  nothing  more  than  an  ecclesiastical  interfer- 
€ftce  to  obtain  money  from  the  people;  and  that 
it  was  high  time  such  abuses  should  be  remedied. 
(Immense  cheering.) 

Mr.  Owen  said  he  would  read  them  one  other 
abort  letter  from  a  plain,  honest  man,  and  then 
proceed,  as  usual,  to  read  from  the  "  Essay  on 
the  formation  of  Character:" 

Sir, — A  number  of  individuals  who  hold  in  the 
greatest  veneration  that  benevolent  system  of 
Society  developed  in  your  excellent  work,  "  The 
Crisis,"  fe*4  a  strong  desire  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  present,  wretched,  forlorn,  and  miserable 
state  of  Society,  and  join  with  the  co-operative 
world  in  endeavouring  to  banish  poverty,  vice,  and 
misery  from  mankind,  and  restore  them  to  that 
elevated  state  in  society  to  which  nature  designed 
them. 

With  this  view  we  have  united  ourselves  to- 
gether, and  commenced  a  weekly  subscription  of 
three-pence  each,  in  order  to  raise  a  fund  that  may 
•ait  such  purposes,  and  have  every  prospect  of  a 
rapid  increase  to  our  number. 

If,  Sir,  with  the  multiplicity  of  your  business 

Jon  could  spare  a  moment  to  direct  and  advise  us 
ow  to  establish  ourselves  upon  a  sure  foundation, 
or  recommend  us  to  any  works  that  may  instruct 
us  in  the  formation  and  good  government  of  such 
an  Institution,  you  will  confer  upon  us  a  lasting  be- 
nefit, for  which  we  shall  ever  feel  grateful. 
We  remain,  Sir, 

Your'8,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
JOHN  HARRISON, 
Bath  Street,  Northampton  sq.t  President. 

Nov.  1,  1832. 


and  remote  assertion,  they  would,  he  was  confi- 
dent effect  much  pood,  and  materially  assist  in 
bringing  forward  the  change  founded  upon  the  true 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  consequently  the 
true  source  of  human  happiness.  He  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  formation  of  character,  that  like  all 
other  principles,  it  required  the  utmost  clearness  of 
exposition,  and  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
doctrine  of  necessity  applied  to  all  the  causes  affect- 
ing mankind.  The  chairman  concluded,  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  next  quarterly  Report 
might  be  found  as  encouraging  as  the  present  one, 
and  that  from  the  increased  means  of  the  Society, 
the  businesss  transacted  would  be  still  more  en- 
larged. 

At  the  termination  of  this,  as  well  as  the  former 
meeting,  many  names  were  added  to  the  Society, 
and  donations  were  liberally  put  into  the  plate  :  the 
Society  is  thus  enabled  to  go  to  press  with  addi- 
tional funds,  in  order  to  the  extensive  circulation  of 
works  which  materially  affect  the  removal  of  error 
and  the  progression  of  truth. 

A  course  of  lectures  is  in  preparation  by  the  Mis- 
sionaries, the  first  "  On  the  management  of  chil- 
dren," will  be  delivered  in  the  great  room  on  Sun- 
day next  at  3  o'clock — open  to  the  members  of  the 
Institution,  their  families,  and  friends. 

Nov.  6, 1832. 


SOCIAL  MISSIONARY  ANDTRACT  SOCIETY 

FOR  PROMOTING  HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 
(  Reported  by  the  Secretary. ) 
Tbs  adjourned  general  meeting  took  place,  as  ap- 
pointed, on  Sunday  afternoon  last,  in  the  great 
room  of  the  Institution,  when  the  following  reso- 
lutions— being  the  remainder  of  those  inserted  last 
week — were  carried  unanimously: 

4th.  That  the  means  proposed  by  this  Society  for 
the  attainment  of  its  objects  are — 

1st.  The  gratuitous  distribution,  loan,  and  sale  of 
tracts  and  such  other  publications  as  the  Society 
may  determine. 

2nd.  Public  lecturing  in  the  open  air  or  otherwise . 

3rd.  The  appointment  of  qualified  members  to 
attend  the  public  proceedings  of  other  societies  of 
whatever  kind,  in  order  where  opportunities  may 
offer,  to  point  out  that  which  appears  partial  or  in- 
jurious, and  to  unite  in  what  is  general  and  benefi- 
cial. 

5th.  That  the  Society  feels  bound  to  acknowledge 
the  liberality  and  kindness  which  the  Governor  of 
this  Institution  has  ever  shown  in  regard  to  their 

Sroce*edings,  nnd  especially  for  the  use  granted 
!iem  of  the  large  Lecture  Room  whenever  it  shall 
not  be  engaged  for  indispensable  purposes — a  kind- 
ness and  liberality  which  have  animated  the  Society 
in  its  early  endeavours,  and  which  it  is  trusted  will 
have  served  to  place  it  on  a  firm  basis. 

6th.  That  we  do  now  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our 
best  exertions  for  the  advancement  of  this  and  of 
every  other  Society  founded  upon  the  principle 
Stated  in  the  first  resolution. 

7th.  That  in  acknowledgement  of  the  kindness 
and  attention  shewn  by  Mr.  Robert  Pale  Owen,  he 
be  now  requested  to  accept  the  office  of  permanent 
President  of  this  Society. 

The  last  resolution  having  been  put  by  the  mover, 
and  most  cordially  agreed  to,  the  chairman  summed 
up  by  expressing  his  ready  acquiescence  to  give 
the  Society  all  the  support  m  his  power,  but  feared 
from  the  engrossing  nature  of  his  previous  engage- 
ments, that  his  active  share  in  the  Society's  business 
would  be  very  limited.  He  said  the  Social  Mis- 
sionaries had  chosen  the  two  great  levers  of  society — 
the  press,  and  public  speaking — and  that  by  confining 
themselves  to  the  statement  of  facts  and  the  putting 
of  plain  questions  to  the  exclusion  of  dogmatism 


LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 
The  Business  of  the  Exchange  is  daily  improving, 
and  its  future  prospects  are  likely  to  realize  great 
advantages  to  the  working  classes,  who  are  the 
more  satisfied  as  they  become  better  acquainted 
with  our  principle  of  transacting  business. 

Among  the  difficulties  we  had  to  contend  with 
in  the  commencement  of  our  Exchange,  one  of  the 
most  important  has  been  the  existence  in  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  of  Exchanges  professing  to 
be  established  upon  our  principles,  and  sometimes 
stating  that  they  are  connected  with  us ;  the  ef- 
fect of  which  has  been,  in  many  cases,  that  persons 
who  have  deposited  goods  in  the  Gray's  Inn  Road 
Exchange,  at  the  cost  price,  have  gone  to  some  of 
these  bazaars  with  the  notes  they  received  here, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  complain  that  we  had 
deceive  dthem,  for  when  they  went  to  our  Branch  at 
such  a  placet  they  were  charged  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  we  allowed  for  goods  here.  This  evil, 
however,  will  soon  correct  itself.  Let  the  deposi- 
tors of  goods,  in  passing  through  our  stores  ob- 
serve the  prices  marked  upon  the  articles,  as  de- 
posited, with  the  commission  added  to  it.  By  doing 
so,  they  may  convince  themselves  that  we  adhere 
to  our  principles.  Thus,  too,  any  error  that  may 
occur  in  marking  off  the  goods,  or  any  incivility,  or 
inattention  of  the  servants  of  the  Establishment, 
may  be  immediately-corrected,  upon  the  persons  who 
observe  or  experience  such,  giving  information  of 
the  same  to  the  Governor  or  Secretary. 

There   has  been  a  considerable  demand  in  the 
Exchange  this  week,  for  shoes  and  winter  clothing. 
E.  NASH,  Secretary. 


EDITORIAL. 


LONDON,  NOVEMBER  10,  1832. 

TIME-SERVING. 
Almost  necessary  in  ancient  times.  No  longer  so. 
Great  advantages  which  modern  Reformers  have. 
Honesty*  fair  prospects.  Time-serving  in  France. 
How  miserably  ii  failed.  France  in  lier  foreign 
relations.  The  Constitutional  and  the  National. 
Republicanism  in  France.  Its  boldness.  May  it 
succeed ! 

A  time-serving  policy,  used,  in  former  days, to 
bring  many  more  advantages  (or  rather  fewer  dis- 
advantages) both  to  nations  and  individuals,  than 
it  now  does. 
When  a  man's  head  was  the  forfeit  for  an  im- 


prudent word,  as  in  the  dark  ages,  there  was  more 

than  an  excuse  for  temporising,  for  stating  only 

half  truths,  for  speaking  of  reform  in  a  whisper. 

Ine  old  distich — 

He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day ; 
But  he  that's  in  the  battle  slam 
Will  never  live  to  fight  again— 

may  be  a  cowardly  one,  but  it  is  a  true  one  also ; 
and  was  once  applicable,  in  sad  seriousness,  to  the 
situation  of  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world.  To  political  heresy,  the  answer  used  to  be 
the  bowstring — and  to  religious  heresy,  the  stake. 
Now  these,  if  not  convincing,  were  at  least  silencing 
answers.  Not  the  coward  only,  butthe  enlightened 
patriot  might  well,  under  such  circumstances,  keep 
silence,  or  speak  in  parables.  Plain  dealing  was 
then  fool-hardiness,  not  courage ;  it  was  a  fruitless 
sacrifice  of  lives,  and  of  lives  valuable  to  the  good 
cause. 

But  times  are  changed  now.  Heresies,  poli- 
tical and  religious,  are  still,  no  doubt,  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  offences;  but  they  are  not  capital  of- 
fences. A  reformer  risks  his  popularity,  but  not 
his  life.  He  may  be  brow-beaten,  but  he  cannot 
be  burnt. 

At  this  day,  then,  what  was  once  fool-hardiness, 
is  only  courage.  Those  exertions  which  were 
formerly  all  but  useless  to  the  world,  and  fatal  to 
the  individual,  are  now  productive  to  society,  and 
attended,  if  now  and  then  with  odium,  yet  not  with 
danger  to  the  life,  and  scarcely  to  the  liberty  of 
those  who  venture  them. 

While,  under  these  circumstances,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  things  are  not  yet  as  they  should  be, 
inasmuch  as  persecution  of  any  kind  for  honest 
opinion  is  a  folly  and  an  injustice,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  much — very  much  is  gained.  The 
reformer's  language  need  not  now  be  expressed  in 
the  Asiastic  tone  and  phrase;  "May  thy  slave 
speak  his  opinion  and  live?"  but  rather  in  that  of 
the  Athenian :  "  Strike  me !  but  hear  me." 

If  things  go  on  in  this  way,  honesty,  even  in 
matters  of  politics  and  religion,  may  soon  become, 
not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practice,  the  best  policy : 
and  the  great,  hitherto  so  profitable  business  Of 
National  Chicanery,  may,  by  and  bye,  scarcely 
yield  five  per  cent,  on  capital  invested.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  rogues  cease  to  follow  it. 

National  time-servers  have'had  some  sharp  les- 
sons read  to  them  lately.  The  half-way  policy, 
the  "all  things  to  all  men"  system,  has  been  fairly 
tried  in  France  under  Louis  Philippe  and  the  juste 
milieu  faction.  What  is  the  result  ?  Have  they 
been  praised  and  glorified,  as  those  who  gull 
mankind,  have  till  now,  so  commonly  been? 
Have  they  succeeded  in  placing  France,  if  not  in 
a  happy,  at  least  in  a  dignified  position  ?  in  making* 
her  feared,  if  not  admired,  by  other  powers? 
Nothing  of  all  (his  have  they  done.    They  axe 
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hated  at  borne  and  despised  abroad.  Their  Ma- 
chiavellian tricks,  which  in  former  times  might 
have  secured  mem  power  and  honor,  are  now  seen 
through,  and  laughed  at  by  every  mechanic  in 
Paris,  almost  by  every  peasant  in  the  departments 

O.  P.  Q.,  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  position  of 
France  among  the  European  powers,  reviews,  in 
a  late  number  of  his  spirited  letters,  her  present 
relations  with  Germany,  with  Austria,  with  Bel- 
gium, with  Italy,  with  Spain,  with  Russia,  and, 
alas  1  with  Poland.  His  review,  only  too  true  to 
the  (acts,  exhibits  in  strong  colors,  the  weak,  vacil- 
lating, unworthy  situation,  in  which  time-servers 
have  placed  that  fine,  generous  country.  "  What 
is  the  present  situation  of  France  in  Europe  V  he 
asks: "  I  answer  in  one  word,  it  is  deplorable.'- 

He  is  right.  It  if  deplorable ;  and  what  has 
made  it  so? — time-serving.  Applying  paltry 
palliatives,'  instead  of  radical  remedies ;  patching 
up  an  old  coat  that  is  worn  to  the  last  thread, 
instead  of  making  a  good,  decent,  new  one ;  putting 
new  wine  into  old  bottles  (or  rather  old  bubbles) 
to  the  bursting  of  the  vessels,  and  the  spilling  of 
the  wine. 

These  dungs  win  not  last  long.  A  Parisian 
correspondent  of  to-day's  Time*,  a  defender  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  time-servers,  says,  there  are 
now  but  two  parties  in  France,  Louis  Philip's  and 
the  Republic.  The  republicans,  he  adds,  are 
daily  becoming  bolder  and  more  plain-spoken. 
The  Constitutional  (the  Times  of  Paris,  with  an 
enormous  Subscription  list)  has  been  making  over- 
tures to  the  National,  the  leading  republican 
journal,  conducted  with  much  spirit  and  ability, 
to  unite  on  the  basis  of  the  charter  of  1 830.  The 
National  boldly  and  distinctly  refuses;  in  such 
terms,  says  the  correspondent  of  the  Times,  as 
induce  the  belief,  that  the  Republicans  of  France 
have  support  and  resources  far  beyond  what  they 
are  known  to  have.  These  editorial  movements 
are  very  important,  as  indicating  the  state  of  public 
opinion.  The  Constitutfonncl,  like  all  journals 
that  have  very  large  subscription  lists,  and  make 
great  profits,  speaks  just  what  it  believes  will  please 
the  majority  of  its  readers.  It  is  a  very  useful 
weathercock,  and  may  be  depended  on  to  indicate 
the  political  currents,  as  safely  as  any  common 
vane  to  mark  the  atmospherical  ones.  Its  veering 
informs  us,  that  in  France  the  political  gale  is 
blowing  towards  a  republic. 

I  am  heartily  glad  of  it.  There  may  be  a  thou- 
sand political  evils  and  abuses  under  a  republic ; 
there  are,  in  the  American  republic.  But  there  is 
far  less  opportunity  to  introduce,  and  far  more  dif- 
ficulty to  sustain,  these  under  republican,  than 
under  monarchical  institutions.  The  people  may 
starve  for  want  of  employment  under  a  republic  ; 
but  there  is  a  much  better  chance  of  procuring 
employment  for  them,  than  under  an  old  time-worn 
monarchy.    Thegrtat  plans  of  fundamental  reform. 


which  can  alone  avert  the  crisis  which  an  over- 
grown system  of  commercial  competition  is  hurry- 
ing on,  may  be  overlooked,  even  under  a  republic : 
but  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  fairly  canvassed 
and  practically  tried,  when  liberal  principles  pre- 
vail, than  when  an  unprincipled  government,  like 
Louis  Philip's,  dashes  the  nascent  spirit  of  Enter- 
prise, and  dulls  the  energies  of  Reason's  friends. 

Success,  then,  to  the  Liberals  of  France !  They 
cannot  be  supposed  to  see  the  whole  road  they 
will  have  to  go,  ere  peace  and  plenty  be  secured 
to  their  nation.  But  they  see  a  step  or  two,  and 
seem  resolved  to  take  them.  May  we  imitate  their 
zeal  and  courage  I  Faint-hearted  spirits  never 
won  a  noble  cause. 

Nov.  3, 1832.  R.  D.  O. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO  Mr.  OWEN. 
Respected  Sir, — Permit  me  to  intrude  a  few  mo- 
ments upon  your  kindness,  by  submitting  the  follow- 
ing remarks  to  some  of  our  friends,  who  will,  no 
doubt,  be  present  this  evening,  sincerely  trusting 
they  will  not  be  thrown  away. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned,  in  witnessing 
amongst  many  who  call  themselves  Members  of  the 
Institution,  such  an  inclination  to  embark  their  ener- 
gies, their  talent,  and  industry  in  undertakings, 
separate  from  the  great  body  of  the  Institution,  such 
for  instance,  as  is  die  establishment  of  the  Bazaars 
at  the  Gothic  Hall  and  elsewhere,  the  Agricultural 
Association,  &c,  &c,  or  any  of  tnose  un  ertakings 
which  tend  to  divide  the  members  from  the  general 
body.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  intentions 
of  these  individuals  are  pure  and  upright,  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  are,  while  in 
the  pursuit  of  these  best  of  intentions,  doing  the 
Institution  more  injury,  than  the  most  powerful 
enemy  it  has.  They  are  quite  unintentionally, 
destroying  the  basis  upon  which  alone,  we  shall  be 
able  to  raise  the  standard  of  rationality.  They  are 
unintentionally  feeding  the  already  prejudiced  mind 
of  the  public,  with  the  most  substantial  and  powerful 
motives,  which  alone  induce  them,  still  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  Rational  Social  System, 
because,  by  their  thus  directing  the  members  from 
one  fixed  object  to  others,  however  good  they  may 
be  in  principle,  disunite  a  great  number  from  the 
general  body,  and  consequently,  weaken  in  a  great 
degree  its  efficiency,  and  if  the  measure  which  was 
introduced,  "  The  Labour  Exchanges,"  were  to  fail 
I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying,  that  it  would 
beowing  to  these  premature  schemes  and  bubbles 
being  broached  amongst  the  members,  engendering  at 
once  disunion  and  destruction,  and  to  these  causes 
alone,  must  even  a  check  upon  its  proceedings  be 
attributed. 

I  do  therefore,  most  earnestly  call  upon  all  true 
members  and  disciples  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Owen, 
to  set  their  faces  in  toto,  against  all  schemes  or 
propositions  whatever,  however  good  they  may  be, 
providing  they  affect  in  the  most  remote  degree,  this 
bond  of  union. 

"  The  Labour  Exchanges"  were  established  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  now  that  they  are  began,  oil 
our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  success  of  that 
measure.  In  fact,  we  ought  to  do  as  Mr.  Maccon- 
nell  so  ably  and  powerfully  recommended,  on  Sun- 
day morning  last,  "  to  do  one  thing  only  at  once, 
and  to  do  that  one  thing  well."  Having  once  ac- 
complished that,  proceed  to  another,  and  so  on, 
until  we  arrive  at  our  destined  haven,  and  unless  we 
unite  as  one  man,  for  the  accomplishment  of  one 
great  object,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  that  any 
melioration  can  be  effected  for  the  human  race. 

The  great  object  we  have  in  view,  is  to  stamp 
value  upon  the  circulating  medium  which  is  created 


by  the  industrious  members,  and  the  shortest,  the 
most  sure  and  effectual  way  to  do  this,  is  to  extend 
these  establishments  as  much  at  possible.  We 
should  then  get  a  supply  of  most  of  tho  necessary 
articles  of  consumption,  within  the  walls  of  each 
establishment,  which  would  show  to  the  public  at 
once,  by  facts  that  could  not  be  controverted,  that 
any  person  might  obtain  more  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  with  an  Exchange  Note  of  any  of 
these  establishments  of  forty  hours,  than  be  could 
obtain  for  his  sovereign.  For  my  own  part,  such  is  the 
importance  which  1  bold  the  necessity  of  the  establish- 
ment of  these  banks,  that  I  would  very  cheerfully 
sacrifice  all  1  have  in  the  world,  in  the  cause,  anil 
if  it  were  necessary,  almost  life  itself ;  believing  as 
I  do,  that  society  will  never  be  able  to  reach  the 
opposite  shore  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  unless  by 
means  of  this  "  Bridge,"  it  being  constructed  of  but 
one  arch,  with  one  of  its  abutments  firmly  placed  on 
this  side,  upon  the  strong  ground  of  necessity,  and 
on  the  other  on  an  equally  strong  basis,  the  ground 
of  truth.  And  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
material  is  collected  and  united,  this  "  Bridge"  will 
be  complete,  and  society  may  then  pass  over  in 
safety  and  without  confusion.  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
crossing  this  rapid  and  dangerous  stream  by  any 
other  means,  as  all  ages  of  the  world,  by  their 
various  unsuccessful  endeavors,  have  proved.  I 
do  therefore  once  more  call  upon  every  individual 
present,  to  immediately  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  by  offering  himself  as  a  fit  subject,  to  form 
one  stone  of  this  great  unity,  as  he  may  be  assured, 
however  humble  his  station  may  be,  or  however 
exalted;  he  cannot  be  of  more  service  to  himself  or 
society,  than  by  being  converted  into  one  of  these 
particles  of  granite,  which,  when  united,  all  the 
power  and  violence  of  the  torrent  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  folly,  will  not  be  able  even  to 
shake,  much  less  destroy  the  structure. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this,  but  ss  I 
cannot  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  attending 
this  evening,  I  trust  it  will  be  accepted  as  an  apo- 
logy. I  remain,  respected  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBEt.T  MERES. 
Constitution  Row,  Nov.  lit,  1832. 


Public  Meeting.  The  public  meeting  held 
in  the  great  lecture  room  last  Wednesday,  went 
off  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  A  report 
and  memorial  to  government  were  adopted,  and 
a  number  of  gentlemen  addressed  the  Meeting  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  contents  of  these  do- 
cuments. The  Kev.  Dr.  Wade  rilled  the  chair. 
The  early  hour  at  which  our  paper  goes  to  press, 
prevents  our  giving  the  proceedings  in  detail  this 
week.    They  shall  appear  in  our  next  number. 


At  the  urgent  request  of  the  friends  of  co-oper- 
ation in  our  principal  provincial  towns,  my  father 
leaves  London  next  Monday  for  Birmingham, 
there  to  lecture,  and  thence  to  proceed,  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  pro- 
bably other  neighbouring  towns,  lie  expects  to 
be  absent  about  a  month.  His  progress  and  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  given  in  the  Crisis. 

R.  D.  0. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Will  Allen  Devenport  call  at  our  Institution? 
"An  Owenite's"  suggestion  is  good.  Can  be  in- 
form us  where  a  copy  of  the  work  he  recommends 
may  be  procured. 
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[ONE  PENNY. 


WEEKLY   PROCEEDINGS. 


A  PeWie  Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
Consideration  the  increasing  Distress  of  the  non- 
productive and  Industrious  Clones,  and  to  devise 
efficient  means  for  their  permanent  relief. 
On  Wednesday,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Institution  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  Grays  Inn 
Road,  to  receive  a  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
on  a  former  occasion.    The  Rev.   Dr.  Wade  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

In  opening  the  meeting  the  Chairman  said  that  it 
ever  gave  him  pleasure  to  assist  at  such  meetings  as 
this ;  the  more  pleasure  now,  because  the  reports  of 
such  meetings  would  no  longer  be  confined  to  the 
walls  of  the  meeting  itself,  nor  to  the  immediate  organ 
of  this  Society,  but  might  find  their  way  to  the  public 
Hii  mains*  Dimly  Press  through  the  saeaiuai  of  a 
true  mend  to  the  people, the  True  Sun.  (Applause.) 
He  said  he  was  ever  proud  and  pleased  to  aid  the 
industrious  classes  in  their  eudeavor  to  benefit  their 
condition.  He  never  did  so  but  when  called  upon 
for  his  assistance,  but  when  so  called  upon,  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  co-operate  with  all  good  men, 
bo  they,  like  himself,  Christians,  or  be  they  of  any 
other  creed,  or  be  they  of  no  creed  at  all. — (Great 
applause.)  He  rejoiced  to  learn  that  bis  friend,  Mr. 
Owen,  proposed  visiting  Birmingham,  in  furtherance 
of  his  benevolent  object,  which,  if  he  understood  it, 
was)  not  to  pull  down  any  class,  but  to  raise  all 
classes  to  virtue  and  happiness.  The  curses  which 
now  weigh  on  the  country  were  said  to  bechastenings 
from  God,  while,  in  truth,  they  were  but  the  results 
of  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  man. — ( Applause.) 

Mr.  Owen  then  read  the  Report  ot  the  Commit- 
tee, from  which  we  give  the  following  extracts  .-— 

"The  Committee  was  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  best  mode  of  relieving  the  industrious 
non-productive  classes,  from  their  present  distresses, 
and  from  the  anticipation  of  much  greater  future  suf- 
fering ;  and  report  tnereon  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 
«  •  ♦  '         ♦  ♦  ♦ 

••  From  the  information  which  they  patiently  col- 
lected, they  found  that  there  was  no'  profitable  em- 
ployment for  a  large  amount  of  capital,  which  is  daily 
accumulating  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few 
overgrown  wealthy  individuals,  whether  landed  pro- 
prietors, manufacturers,  commercial  men,  or  great 
capitalists,  trading  in  public  securities,  domestic  and 
foreign.  They  also  found  that  no  large  additional 
amount  of  capital  could  be  beneficially  employed  in 
the  extension  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  com- 
merce ;  that  there  was  in  each  of  these  departments 
orach  unemployed  labor,  wasting  most  injuriously 
for  all  parties— that  the  professions  were  over-sup- 
plied with  young  applicants,  seeking  the  means  of 
very  humble  support. 

•  •  a  •  a  a 

"The  present  state  of  society  may  be  compared  to 


a  large  srmy  in  the  confusion  of  a  route ;  all  around 
each  individual  is  danger,  doubt,  and  dismay,— -every 
one  trying  to  save  himself;  but  in  the  disorder  they 
are  impeding  each  other,  and  hasten  on  the  ruin  of 
all,  while  those  who  should  direct  the  whole,  and 
create  order,  are  without  the  knowledge,  and,  there- 
fore, without  the  power;  and,  however  much  they 
may  deplore  the  mischief,  and  personally  suffer  by 
iy  increas 


it,  are  unable  to  check  its  daily  increase.  Your 
Committee  are  therefore  convinced,  that  instead  of 
society  being  left,  as  heretofore,  to  form  itself  by  ac- 
cident, without  any  foresight  whatever,  to  run  into 
every  kind  of  disorder,  an  arrangement,  proceeding 
from  the  Government,  should  be  formed,  to  place  all 
individuals  in  the  stations  most  beneficial  to  them- 
selves, and  the  whole  will  be  ultimately  found  to  be 
the  only  method  by  which  the  population  of  this,  or 
indeed  of  any  other  country,  can  be  eAmantly  and 
conducted  to  prosperity. 


"  Your  Committee  is,  in  consequence  of  these  re- 
flections, induced  at  once  strongly  to  recommend 
those  arrangements  which  common  sense  and  expe- 
rience prove  to  be  at  this  juncture,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  relieve  society,  and  prevent  it  falling  into 
utter  disorder;  they  also  venture  to  propose  for  your 
adoption,  an  application  to  Government,  to  afford  the 
means  of  placing  all  the  unoccupied  producers  and 
non-producers  of  wealth  upon  land,  under  such  new 
arrangements  as  will  be  permanently  beneficial  to 
all  parties. 

"  These  new  arrangements  will  contain  the  means 
to  form  general  order  m  every  department  of  society, 
instead  of  the  present  disorder  which  is  universal 
throughout  the  whole  business  of  life.  Thus,  in  every 
separate  portion  of  the  population,  there  will  be 
formed  the  due  proportion  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  of  education,  and  of  local  Go- 
vernment. In  fact,  by  these  means,  each  well-formed 
nucleus  of  society  will  contain,  within  itself,  the 
most  beneficial  amount  of  capital  and  labour  applied 
to  the  production  of%  wealth,  to  it*  distribution,  to 
the  general  formation  of  character,  and  to  the  police 
or  Government. 

"  By  these  means,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  immediate  relief  may  be  obtained  for  all  the  in- 
dustrious non-producers,  and  for  the  immense  mass 
who  are  out  of  employ  among  the  various  clssses 
of  producers,  not  one  of  whom,  in  a  well-governed 
state,  ought  ever  to  be  idle  for  want  of  useful  occu- 
pation. For  by  the  arrangements  to  be  proposed,  the 
agricultural  population,  now  out  of  employment,  will 
be  beneficially  engaged  in  producing  new  wealth,  in 
a  superior  manner,  from  the  soil,  by  spade  cultivation. 
The  manufacturing  population  now  out  of  work,  will 
be  advantageously  occupied  in  producing  more  manu- 
factured wealth ;  the  innumerable  unnecessary  distri- 
butors of  wealth  will  be  employed  in  agriculture  or 
manufactures,  or  in  matters  of  police ;  and  the  surplus 
of  the  population,  unoccupied  in  the  various  process 


aions  will  also  be  found  advantageous  employment  in 
one  or  other  of  the  previously  named  departments. 

"  For  all  will  be  beneficially  occupied  in  producing 
wealth,  or  in  distributing  it,  or  in  aiding  to  form  a 
superior  character  for  the  population,  young  and  old, 
or  in  matters  of  police  or  local  Government. 

"  Your  Committee,  being  deeply  impressed  with 
the  necessity  for  this  change,  in  the  shortest  time  in 
which  it  can  be  effected,  are  also  of  opinion,  that  the 
fund  requisite  to  csrry  this  measure  into  full  and 
successful  practice,  may  be  obtained,  beneficially  to 
the  Government,  and  to  the  landed,  manufacturing, 
and  commercial  interests,  without  inconvenience  to 
any  part  of  the  population. 

"  These  funds  may  be  so  raised,  without  injury  to 
a  single  individual,  by  Exchequer  Bills,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  objecta  previously  stated,  and  charged 
with  interest,  the  same  as  paid  by  the  Government. 

"The  advance  of  these  funds  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment, to  prevent  any  part  of  them  being  appropriated 
without  ample  security. 

"  The  amount  of  tne  funds  to  be  thus  raised,  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  actual  benefit  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  these 


"  The  credit  of  the  country  will  thus  be  applied 
without  loss  or  inconvenience  to  anyone,  to  give,  in 
the  most  direct  manner,  beneficial  employment  to 
those  who  are  now  seeking  employment  in  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  trsde,  and  commerce,  and  by  the 
national  prosperity  that  would  be  created  by  the  new 
industry  thus  directed,  more  revenue  will  be  ob- 
tained, than  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  advanced." 

Mr.  Owen,  in  moving  the  report,  said  that  the 
great  difficulty  between  this  and  other  public  meet- 
ings, convened  for  similar  objects,  was,  that  while 
they  merely  found  fault,  here  was  a  practical 
remedy  proposed.  To  do  this  efficiently,  much  ex- 
tensive experience,  and  much  knowledge  of  human 
nature  are  required.  Unless  violent  means  be  re- 
sorted to  by  the  famishing,  to  procure  food,  (a 
remedy  which  would  afford  even  momentary  relief 
but  to  a  very  partial  extent,  and  would  produce  the 
greatest  disorder  and  mischief)  some  such  remedy 
as  that  now  brought  forward,  must  be  generally 
adopted. 

Mr.  Macconnbxx  seconded  the  motion.  After 
adverting  to  its  great  importance  and  valuable 
character,  he  said  that  he  feared  there  would  be  only 
too  much  unanimity  in  regard  to  its  adoption— too 
much,  because  s  tnins;  is  never  so  much  valued,  as 
after  a  fair  and  hard  battle  has  been  fought  for  it. 
Had  he  to  designate  the  character  of  the  report,  it 
should  be  in  two  words,  "Enlightened  kindness." 
He  adverted  to  the  zeal  of  the  Committee ;  whom 
the  rising  sun  found,  day  after  day,  at  their  labors, 
and  who  were  often  lighted  home  from  them,  by  the 
moon's  silent  rays.  He  deemed  it  especially  impor- 
tant to  remind  every  one,  in  urging  such  plans  as 
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theae,  that  as  much  kindness,  at  least,  as  may  be 
found  elsewhere,  ought  ever  to  be,  and- has  in  this 
case  been  found  here,  in  the  anxious  labours  of  this 
Committee.  True,  they  could  not  be  called  direct 
producers  of  hats,  of  shoes,  of  wheat  or  barley,  or 
ether  neeaesafi«e ;  but  they  had  produced-eomething 
—a  most  important  document.  True,  they  had  not 
been  paid  for  their  labours;  but  were  they  the  less 
valuable  on  that  account  1  Was  the  disinterested 
nature  of  such  efforts,  and  of  such  men  as  our  ex- 
cellent Chairman,  not  an  evidence  of  the  inherent 
goodness  of  human  nature? — (Great  applause.) 
He  thought  the  natural  influence  of  shopkeeping  was 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  mind,  and  therefore 
he  expected  little  approbation  for  the  Committee, 
except  that  of  their  own  bosoms.  Were  such  exer- 
tions necessary  1  Were  they  enlightened  as  well  as 
land  J  It  sufficed  not  that  endeavours  should  be 
merely  amiable;  many  most*  mistaken  endeavours 
were  so ;  those  charitable  endeavours,  for  instance, 
which,  if  this  plan  succeed,  would  be  no  longer 
required. — (Applause.)  Was  it  then  enlightened  ? 
ft  sought  the  cause  of  the  evil.  It  sought  it,  not  in 
mere  reduction  of  taxation,  for  that  would  do  little 
for  the  people.  If  twenty  millions  of  taxes  were 
taken  off  tomorrow,  it  would  merely  be  a  change  of 
appropriation  of  that  amount  by  the  payers  of  taxes, 
not  a  gain  of  that  amount  to  the  people.  He  thought 
the  proposal  to  employ  the  spade,  exceedingly  im- 
portant ;  as  removing  the  objection  urged  by  many, 
that  production  could  not  keep  pace  with  population. 
The  report  states,  that  capital  could  not  be,  with 
advantage,  further  employed  on  land ;  and  the  chief 
reason  was,  the  weight  of  burdens  on  it;  more 
especially  that  most  enormous  of  burdens,  and  he 
knew  the  worthy  Chairman  sufficiently  well,  to  be  as- 
sured he  would  receive  the  remark  in'  the  same  spirit 
it  was  made.  The  most  invidious  were  the  clerical 
burdens— the  tenths. — (Applause.) 

Mr.  Savage  begged  to  reply  to  a  remark  of  the 
last  speaker,  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  Radical 
Reformers  of  the  present  day  expected  nothing 
but  a  mere  reduction  of  taxation :  but  Reformers 
espected  much  more  than  this.  They  expect,  from 
a  reduction  of  taxation,  to  deprive  a  corrupt  Go- 
vernment of  the  means  of  oppression,  of  a  etandV 
ing  army ;  to  reduce  the  host  of  tax-gatherers ;  to 
do  away  with  an  Established  Church-— ( Great  ap- 
plouseV— with  all  tithes — with  all  stamp  trammels 
on  a  free  Press ;  in  a  word,  to  prevent  the  govern- 
ing few  from  trampling  on  the  governed  many. 

The  report  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Owkn  proposed,  instead  of  merely  talking 
on  the  subject,  to  tske  a  step  at  once  in  advance ; 
to  show  the  government  what  means  were  in  their 
power,  and  to  urge  ihem  to  give  an  answer,  as  to 
whether  they  would  do  something  effectual  for  die 
people  or  not.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Government 
was  appointed,  and  was  well  paid,  not  only  for 
looking  on  supinely  when  a  people  were  suffering, 
but  for  doing  something  for  their  permanent  relief. 
He  moved  that  a  memorial,  founded  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee,  and  embracing  its  senti- 
ments, be  presented  to  Government. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that 
no  Government  ever  had  more  lavish  means  to  re- 
move suffering  and  ignorance,  which  were  not  of 
nuture*s  producing,  than  our  Government  now  has ; 
and  no  Government,  perhaps,  that  seemed  less  ca- 
pable of  applying  them.  He  thought  a  reduction 
of  taxation,  though  very  desirable,  not  an  efficient 
remedy  for  present  distress ;  it  would  throw  many 
more  persons  into  the  market  of  producers.  He 
had  for  ten  years  advocated  these  principles;  usual- 
ly without  employing  Mr.  Owen  s  name ;  in  order 
that  the  subject  itself,  unconnected  with  the  influ- 
ence of  any  name,  might  "  have  free  course  and  be 
glorified."  He  concluded  by  saying,  «« We  must 
continue  to  knock  at  the  gate  of  Government,  until 
they  hear  our  prayer  and  relieve  our  every  want." 

Mr.  Waddinoton  begged  leave  to  say  a  few 
words.  He  did  not  approve  of  going  to  the  Go- 
vernment with  memorials,  as  he  knew  that  the 
Government  would  do  nothing  in  the  business.  He 
approved  more  of  their  going  to  an  ironmonger's 
■hop  with  half-a«crown  to  buy  a  spade,  and  to  set  a 


man  to  work  on  the  soil.  It  was  well-known  that 
one  man  would  produce  by  agriculture  as  much  as 
would  support  a  dozen — twelve,  as  much  as  would 
support  144 ;  and  he  would  undertake  to  ahow  that 
in  nine  years  by  locating  persons  on  the  lsnd  ac- 
cording to  his  system,  fifty  millions  of  souls  might 
be  supported  by  the  labour  of  little  more  than  four 
millions  of  people.  He  had  himself  commenced 
an  experiment  with  one  man,  and  if  he  did  not 
locate  a  thousand  within  three  years,  he  hoped  his 
tongue  would  cling  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Mr.  Owen  then  read  the  memorial,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  memorialists  found  their  capital 
daily  diminishing  and  their  industry  of  less  value ; 
and  that  their  families  consequently  suffered  great 
privations.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 
their  downward  progress,  and  they  soon  ascertained 
that  there  was  too  much  of  the  necessaries,  comforts, 
and  luxuries  of  life  produced  to  afford  an  adequate 
return  for  their  skill  and  industry.  Tbey,  therefore, 
became  convinced  that  some  fundamental  error  ex- 
isted in  the  constitution  of  society.  They  attribut- 
ed much  of  the  distress  to  the  late  improvements 
in  machinery,  without  an  adequate  improvement  in 
the  science  of  Government;  and  they  recommend 
as  a  remedy,  which,  from  long  study,  they  know  to 
be  the  only  remedy  that  is  competent  to  remove  the 
evil  at  once,  openly,  fairly,  and  honestly  to  apply 
the  credit  of  the  country  to  give  a  superior  na- 
tional education  and  superior  national  employment 
to  all  the  industrious  classes. 

Mr.  RiooLiswoBTH  said,  he  rose  with  especial 
pleasure  to  second  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
because  it  was  connected  with  no  party  or  faction. 
All  parties,  as  such,  were  bad.  The  Tories,  as  a 
party,  wished  the  advancement  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many;  The  Whigs,  though  most 
of  them,  probably,  nosiest  in  their  endeavours  to 
improve  society— ("  No,  no")— though  many  of 
them  honest,  were  actually  effecting  but  little. 
They  had  a  set  of  harpies  around  them  who  preyed 
,  on.  the  vitals  of  the  country.  What  man,  what 
woman,  could  look  on  the-  race  of  the  aew*boT* 
infant,  and  think,  wilh  unmixed  hope  and  confi- 
dence, of  its  future  prospects  1  Mr.  Owen's  plans 
were  calculated  to  make  the  birth  of  an  infant  a 
matter  of  rejoicing,  and  not,  aa  too  often  it  now  is, 
a  cause  of  fear  or  regret. — (Applause.) 

Mr.  Gast  thought  little  was  to  be  expected  from 
Government,  yet  bethought  it  well  to  urge  the  mat- 
ter in  all  ways.  For  his  part,  though  he  was  no 
advocate  for  physical  force,  he  was  for  moral  force  ; 
and  by  the  moral  force  of  public  opinion  alone 
would  any  great  reform  ever  be  effected  1  If  the 
memorial  would  aid  in  carrying  Mr.  Owen's  bene- 
volent plana  into  effect,  it  should  obtain  the  counte- 
nance of  every  honest  man  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen  in  moving  that  a  depu- 
tation be  appointed  to  present  the  memorial  to  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  said  he  would  not  have  added 
a  word  at  this  late  hour  to  what  had  already  been 
said,  except  for  the  purpose  of  calling  especial  at- 
tention to  one  measure  touched  on  in  the  memorial, 
to  wit,  that  of  national  education.  In  his  view  of 
the  subject,  if  there  was  one  thing  more  especially 
than  another  the  business  of  Government,  it  was  to 
care  for  the  good  education  of  every  neglected 
child.  What  was  the  express  province  of  legisla- 
tion T  To  care  for  and  protect  the  weak,  the  op- 
pressed, and  the  injured.  And  who  so  weak,  so 
unprotected,  so  injured,  as  a  child  deprived  of  edu- 
cation? When  a  man  was  knocked  down  in  the 
street,  or  had  his  pocket  picked,  was  not  Govern- 
ment blamed  if  it  afforded  no  redress — if  it  provid- 
ed no  remedy  for  the  evil  1  And  were  not  evils, 
ten  thousand  times  more  crying,  exhibited  in  the 
situation  of  those  thousands  of  poor  children,  who 
were  not  tempted  to  evil  but  forced  to  it;  not  ex- 
posed merely  to  vice,  but  nurtured  in  it,  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  our  metropolis.  In  ancient  days  it  was  an 
admitted  principle  that  it  was  Government's  pro- 
vince to  educate.  Lycurgus,  as  Plutarch  tells  us, 
"  resolve4  the  whole  business  of  legislation  into  the 
bringing  up  of  youth."    So  ought  we  to  do ;  and 


till  wa  do  so,  nothing  effectual  and 
be  expected.  The  expense  of  such  afss^etsnrssjd 
been  urged  as  an  objection;  wbes>  the  Cms)  ebjet* 
tion  was  made  to  Jefferson,  the  most  enlisjhtened 
of  American-  Statesmen,  his  reply,  as  planed  on 
record,  was-— "The  tax  which  will  be  paid  for 
educating  the  common  people,  is  not  one-tenth  of 
that  which  must  be  paid  tokinga,  nobles,  and  priests, 
who  will  spring  up  among  us  if  we  leave  the  people 
in  ignorance.  We  cannot  say,  as  Jefferson  did, 
who  will  spring  up,  but  who  have  sprung  up.  But 
with  us  the  question  still  is,  whether  the  tax  shall  be 
paid  to  prevent  or  to  punish— to  educate  or  to  hang 
and  imprison  t— ( Applause.)    What  would  we  not 

five  to  re-educate  ourselves,  which  is  impossible  t 
hall  we  not  exert  every  nerve  to  do  what  h  pos- 
sible, to  educate  our  children  t—(  Applause.) 

Mr.  Savage  seconded  the  resolution,  not  so  much 
in  the  hope  that  Government  would  do  anything 
effectual  at  present,  as  because  he  thought  that 
every  offender  should  have  an  opportunity  of  mend- 
ing his  ways.  When  it  is  evident  that  those  who 
govern  the  country  are  prepared  with  no  plan  of 
efficient  relief,  it  implies  no  presumption  in  the 
humblest  individual  to  step  forward  and  urge  upon 
them  such  measures  as  he  may  see  capable  otre- 
lieving  the  suffering  of  the  nation.  He  was  glad 
the  memorial  was  to  be  presented.  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  must  attend  to  the  representations  of  the 
people,  when  urging  on  them  the  various  reforms 
which  public  opinion  calls  for,  or  they  will  be  swept 
from  their  situations. — (Applause.) 

Mr.  West  (from  Kidderminster),  after  adverting 
to  the  great  importance  of  the  measure,  said  if  a 
better  system  could  be  devised,  he  would  hold  up 
both  his  handa  for  it ;  but  if  not,  he  would  urge  this 
on  with  all  bis  powers. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  Chairman  for  his 
conduct  in  the  chair,  after   which  die 
dispersed. 


LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 
Wb  hs*e  made  a  contract  with  an  experienced 
baker  who  will  henceforward  furnish  to  our  Ex- 
change a  full  and  regular  supply  of  bread  (be- 
ginning next  Monday)  on  the  terms  of  half  cash, 
half  Exchange  Notes,  which  will  be  exchanged  <m 
the  tame  terms.  We  purpose  to  make  similar 
contracts  with  other  provision  dealers  in  the  course 
of  the  week,  and  shall  report  progress;  we  am 
now  prepared  to  receive  offers  on  these  terms. 
We  are  also  making  arrangements,  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers, for  taking  the  commission  in  cash,  and  for- 
mer for  superseding  the  necessity  of  restricting  our 
deposits,  as  hitherto,  to  a  value  above  forty  hours; 
which  arrangements  will  be  carried  into  eject 
next  Monday  week. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  METROPOLIS. 
Last  Tuesday  evening,  a  numerous  and  respectable 
meeting  of  citizens,  all  of  the  Methodist  persuasion, 
was  held  in  the  Methodist  School  room,  Lambeth, 
to  discuss  the  principles  and  practice  of  Labour 
Exchanges,  at  which  some  or  our  friends  were 
present,  and  were  much  gratified  with  the  temper 
of  the  parties  assembled,  and  the  spirit  in  which  a 
few  observations  offered  by  them,  were  taken. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  a  future  day. 

Last  Wednesday  there  was  a  second  meeting 
at  the  George  Tavern,  Commercial  Road,  where 
our  friends  last  week,  were  so  much  pleased  with 
the  teal  and  feeling  shown  by  a  most  respectable 
audience  filling  the  room  to  the  door.  This  week's 
meeting  was  equally  satisfactory,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  tba 
principles,  in  that  populous  neighborhood. 

Yesterday  evening  there  was  to  be  a  third -tteet- 
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ing  at  Bermondsey,  for  similar  purposes;:  the  two 
former  having  been  productive  of  much  good. 

We  have  received  a  friendly  offer  of  *he  gratui- 
tous use  of  the  Deptford  Mechanics'  Institution, 
for  lectures,  and  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the;  same, 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made, 
of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  by  public  bills. 

R.  D.  O. 


OUR  LECTURES  AND  DEBATES, 

My  father,  previous  to  his  departure  last  Monday, 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  on  a  visit  to  the  middle 
and  north  of  England,  requested  me  to  take  his 
place  as  lecturer  on  Sunday  evening.  In  conse- 
quence, I  shall  lecture  to-morrow  evening  at  the 
usual  hour;  t^e  subject,  an  rmportanlone  X  think : 
On  the  evifoce  mem  haveforbeMefm  supernatural 
heings,  and  the  consequence  of  that  belief. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers, 
that  we  nave  for  some  Sundays  past,  regularly  had 
two  lectures  delivered  simultaneously  on  Sunday 
evenings ;  one  in  the  Great  Lecture  Room,  the 
other  by  Mr.  Macconnell,  in  the  room  at  the  North 
end  of  the  Institution.  Both  were  rilled  last 
Sunday,  and  both  will  be  kept  open  in  future. 
Mr.  Macconnell  will  also  lecture  on  Sunday 
jDornings  as  usual ;  his  subjects  to-morrow  are, 
morning, "  On  the  Signs  of  the  Times,"  evening, 
*  On  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Poverty  P    . 

Our  Thursday  evenings  will,  for  the  present,  be 
devoted  to  discussions.  The  subject  for  debate 
next  Thursday  is:  u  Whether  the  belief  in  a  life 
hereafter,  be,  or  be  not,  conducive  to  the  success 
of  effective  plans  for  the  improvement  of  man's 
present  condition.'' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat,  that  on  all  oc- 
casions, there  is  opportunity  afforded  at  the  close 
of  the  lecture,  for  questions  or  observations,  from 
any  of  the  audience.  A  chief  objection  to  the 
salaried  teachers  of  religion  is,  that  they  will  not 
4o  likewise,****  insist  oa  'asserting- unquestioned^' 
and  preaching  unreplied  to.  R.  D.  O. 

EDITORIAL. 

■  «■»       ' 

LONDON,  NOVEMBER  17,  1832. 

REGARDING  CREDULITY; 

Its  amiahU  nature,  and  the  Evils  and  Errors 
to  which  it  gives  rise* 

Youth  is  given  to  credulity.  Like  the  charity 
which  is  denned  by  Paul,  it  u  Hopeth  all  tilings, 
believeth  all  things ;  and  thinketh  no  evil."  An 
unoorrupted  child  knows  nothing  of  doubt  or  sus- 
picion. These  qualities  are  necessary,  but  they 
are  not  amiable;  they  are  necessary,  because  the 
world  is  wicked :  they  are  not  amiable,  because 
to  doubt  and  to  suspect  hardens  the  heart,  alien- 
ates the  affections  from  one's  fellow-creatures, 
and  dashes  that  generous,  confiding  temper,  which 
even  those  cannot  but  love  and  admire,  who  know 
that  it  too  often  leads  to  suffering  and  disap- 
pointment. 

There  is  scarcely  a  stronger  proof  of  man's  in- 
nate goodness,  than  the  difficulty  with  which  he 
ceases  to  believe,  and  the  many  lessons  that  are 
necessary  to  teach  brm,  that  falsehood  and  igno- 
rance surround  him :  that  men  are  often  deceivers, 
oftener  still  deceived :  sometimes  erring  dis- 
honestly, to  serve  a  selfish  purpose,  sometimes 


honestly,  for  want  of  a  habit  of  accuracy  and  of 
patient  research. 

None  of  us,  perhaps,  habitually  bear  in  mind 
how  little  the  accuracy  of  any  historical  narratives 
can  be  depended  on-  We  are  apt  to  say — "  Sucely 
the  authority  of  men  who  wrote  at  the  time  may 
be  safely  trusted."  A  journal  of  to-day  furnishes 
a  good  commentary  on  the  assertion.  It  tells  us : 
The  John  Bull  says,  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  married  a 
lady,  Miss  Charpentier,  daughter  of  a  Swiss 
emigrant;"  u  Miss  Carpenter,  daughter  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  Jersey,"  says  Allan  Cunningham; 
"Miss  Carpenter,  daughter  of  a  merchant  at 
Lyons,"  according  to  Chambers;  and  "Miss 
Carpentier,  a  French  emigre^  if  we  may  believe 
the  Atlas.  So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  con- 
temporary writers. 

Here  there  is  evidently  no  motive,  no  intention 
to  deceive ;  and  one  would  imagine,  scarcely  an 
opportunity  to  be  incorrect;  the  individual  being 
so  uuiversally  known,  and  his  family  relations, 
like  those  of  all  celebrated  men,  having  doubtless 
been  so  much  canvassed,  and,  at  any  rate,  being 
so  very  easily  ascertained.    Yet  see  the  result. 

If  we  call  to  mind  what  a  host  of  narrations, 
not  simple  and  likely  ones  only,  but  most  extra- 
vagant and  incredible  ones;  not  of  a  few  years 
old,  but  dating  back  some  hundreds,  some  thou- 
sands of  yean — if  we  call  to  mind  what  a  mul- 
titude of  mysterious,  inexplicable,  marvellous 
legends  are  believed  by  the  millions;  are  made 
by  them  the  authority  for  their  codes  of  morals, 
their  rule  of  life,  their  test  of  right  and  wrong — 
if,  I  say,  we  call  to  mind  all  this,  we  shall  mar- 
vel that  a  structure  so  stupendous  as  our  laws  and 
religion  should  have  stood  so  long  on  so  faithless 
a  foundation. 

But  this  is  not  all .  We  shall  look  forward, 
not  without  anxiety,  to  the  time,  when  the  huge 
structure  shall  fall  in ;  and  we  shall  cast  about  in 
search  of  what  may  be  raised  to  shelter  us,  when 
our  ancient  habitation  shall  lie  in  ruins.  It  was 
to  aid  men  in  the  search  of  this  substitute  that  the 
Crisis  was  commenced,  and  is  conducted. 

R.  D   O. 


WINTER  TRAVELLING  IN  AMERICA; 

AKD  MANNERS  IN  THE  BACK  WOODS. 

Among  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  better 
state  of  things  than  that  which  surrounds  us  here, 
are  many  whose'  eyes  are  turned  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  some,  perhaps,  who  yet  expect 
to  find  a  home  in  America.  To  such  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  a  journey  which  I  made  last  winter 
across  a  portion  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
will  be  interesting,  while  to  others  it  may  not  be 
useless.  It  is  a  beneficial  thing  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  manners  and  customs  differing  from 
our  own ;  and  when  this  cannot  be  done  by  tra- 
velling ourselves,  the  best  substitute  is  to  be  found 
in  the  journals  of  others.  Perhaps  there  is,  no 
country  that  has  not  its  advantages  and  its  disad- 
vantages, peculiar  to  itself;  certainly  there  is 
none,  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  which,  the 


good  is  withoutaUoy,  or  the  evil1  without  redeem- 
ing advantages.  Thu  one  is  userui  as  a  guide,  the 
other  as  a  warning  beacon.  R:  D.  O. 

TO  THI  EDITOR  OF  THE  FREE  ENQUIRER. 

New  Harmony*  Dee.  1 5, 1831 . 
I  purchased  a  hone  and  equipments  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  set  off,  in  the  depth  of  as  severe  a  winter, 
as  I  remember,  for  this  place;  If  you  have  ever 
to  undertake  a  similar  journey  under  similar,  cir- 
cumstances, take  my  advice  and  do  as  I  did.  Get. 
you  a  good  pair  or  fur-lined  over-shoes  or  rather 
moekasms,  (of  Indian  tanning  and  manufacture  are 
the  best)  fur  gloves,  warm  leggins  and  a  good  thick- 
horseman's  cloak.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  will' 
want  tbem  all ;  that  is,  if  you  are  visited  with  a 
temperature  such  as  we  have  experienced,  for  the 
last  week.  Daring  the  whole  of  that  time,  the, 
thermometer,  day  or  night,  never  rose  higher  than^ 
1 2  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  on  Thurs- 
day the  15th  inst.,  it  stood  at  fourteen  below  sero» 
On  that  day,  \  started  from  Lawrenceburg  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise,  and  rode  twelve  miles  to  break- 
fast ;  a  fool's  feat,  which  I  advise  you  not  to  imi- 
tate, and  which  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat.  I  suf- 
fered, it  is  true,  no  other  inconvenience  from  it 
than  three  or  four  hours,  purgatory  in  the  Lap- 
lander's hell,  (quite  as  rational  a  conception-  by  the 
way,  as  our  more  tropically  imagined  one  of  fire' 
and  brimstone) ;  and  a  good,  hot  breakfast  restored 
me  to  comfort  again  ?  but  on  the  very  same  day,  as 
I  learn  since  my  arrival  here,  i  neighbour  of  ours. 
Mr.  Ronalds  or  IlMnois,  was  nearly  frozen  to  death 
in  crossing  one  of  the  prairies.  When  found,  be 
was  unable  to  assist  himself,  and  it  required  some 
days'  nursing  to  restore  him. 
-  If  this  mode  of  travelling  was  tardy  and  ra- 
tigumg,  it  afforded  me,  in  return,  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  good  deal  more  of  the  inmates  of  our  wes^ 
tern  forests,  than  if  I  had,  with  greater  speed  and 
comfort,  descended  the  river.  I  passed  through 
Lawienceburgh,  New  Lexington,  Salem,  Paoli, 
Petenburgh,  and  Princeton ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
road,  I  assure  you,  is  rough  and  wild  enough,  es- 
pecially between  Paoli  and  Petersburg. 

Have  you  ever  put  up  at  a  redbackwood's  ca- 
bin? If  you  have  not,  you  have  still  to  see  life 
under  one  of  its  rudest,  and,  in  this  western  region, 
of  its  commonest  forms.  True,  the  hunter-warrior, 
who  once  threaded  the  forest-path  with  his  life  in 
his  hand, 

who,  born  and  nurst, 

In  danger's  paths  had  braved  her  worst; 

Upon  whose  ear  the  signal  word 
Of  strife  and  death  was  hourly  breaking, 

Who  slept  with  head  upon  the  sword, 
His  fever'd  head  must  grasp  in  waking —   * 

(it  ought  to  have  been  rifle  not  sword,  but  then, 
you  know,  the  rythmus  and  jingle  would  equally 
have  been  marred) — the  solitary  soldier-pioneer, 
the  man  of  instinct,  of  hardihood  and  of  adventure, 
whose  heart  never  fainted,  whose  eye  neverquailed, 
whose  hand  never  trembled, — the  man  who,  almost . 
as  fairly  as  his  red-skinned  enemies,  merited  Camp- . 
bell's  graphic  portraiture, 

Impassive,  fearing  bnt  the  shame  of  fear, 
A  stoic  of  the  woods,  a  man  without  a  tear — 

— such  characters  of  rude  grandeur  are,  indeed,  no 
longer  to  be  found.  But  the  successor  of  him  who 
waged  equal  war  on  the  red  man  and  the  buffalo,  is 
not  without  his  interesting  characteristics.  His  rite, 
if  it  no  longer  defend  his  life,  at  least  furnishes  his 
table.  If  he  have  no  mockasin  trail  to  follow,  he 
can  yet  track  the  deer  as  sagaciously  as  did  his  pre- 
decessor. His  forest-instincts  are  still  strong,  his 
roving  habits  still  predominant.  To  reside  three 
years  on  the  same  spot  seems  to  hum  a  degree  of 
tame  stability  unworthy  the  character  of  an  enter- 
prising man ;  he  talks  of  being  cramped  for  room 
and  crowded  out  by  his  neighbours,  when  he  finds 
two  or  three  log-huts  within  six  miles  of  him  ;  and 
deems  it  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  a  change  of  re- 
sidence, that  the  turkies  are  becoming  scarce,  or 
the  deer  getting  shy,  or  the  range  gradually  con- 
tracting to  some  paltry  ten  or  twelve  thousand  acres 
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.  Finding  that  it  would  divide  my  day**  journey 
more  equally,  I  resolved  to  put  up  for  one  night  in 
the  woods,  ahout  six  or  seven  miles  on  this  side 
Padli,  where,  I  was  told,  I  should  find  a  cabin.  I 
reached  it  about  nightfall,  fastened  my  horse  to  the 
fence,  and  entered.  The  "  old  woman,"  as  a  back- 
woodsman  calls  his  wife,  even  if  she  be  but  eigh- 
teen, (in  this  case,  however,  she  had  some  twenty 
years  more  on  her  shoulders,  and  was  therefore 
what  even  in  France  would  be  called  "of  a  certain 
age") — the  mother  of  the  family  sat  in  idleness  by 
the  fire,  surrounded  by  six  or  eight  half  naked  and 
dusky  looking  urchins.  I  enquired  if  I  and  my 
horse  could  be  lodged  for  the  night 

"  We  don't  put  up  travellers  here,"  was  the  quiet, 
almost  sullen  reply. 

"  But,  mv  good  woman,  it  is  five  or  six  miles  to 
the  next  cabin,  the  night  is  dark,  the  road  miserable, 
and  I  really  can't  go  any  further." 

"  We're  not  fixed  for  accommodating  strangers. 
We  have  only  one  fireplace." 

"  Well!  and  can't  I  warm  myself  at  that  one,  as 
well  as  if  you  had  half  a  dozen  1" 

She  smiled ;  and  whenever  you  can  get  a  woman, 
old  or  young,  to  smile,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of 
her  becoming  reasonable. 

"  If  you  choose  to  take  up  with  such  treatment  as 
we  can  rive  you"— she  began. 

"  Oh V*  said  I,  "  its  not  the  first  time  I've  been 
in  a  log  cabin.    Where  is  your  stable  1" 

She  pointed  to  a  log-hut  which  I  should  hare 
been  sorry  to  sleep  in  during  a  windy  night,  lest, 
ere  morning  I  should  have  met  the  fate  of  Samson 
and  the  Philistines.  I  installed  my  horse,  however, 
in  the  place,  found  some  good  fresh  blades  for  him ; 
and  ss,  (thanks  to  my  backwoods  life)  I  am  an  in- 
differently good  groom,  he  did  not  suffer.  In  the 
way  of  parenthesis,  let  me  advise  every  one  who 
travels  on  horseback,  to  attend  to  his  horse  himself; 
and,  whether  in  forest,  hut,  or  city  tavern,  either  to 
feed  end  groom  him  with  his  own  hands,  or  stand  by 
and  see  it  done.  If  he  does  so,  he  may  find  ss  I  did, 
his  steed  improve  in  spirit  and  condition  the  farther 
he  goea ;  it  he  does  not,  he  is  sure  to  have  him 
neglected:  but  to  return. 

When  I  entered  the  cabin  again,  I  found  an  in- 
telligent looking,  but  raggedly  dressed,  young  man, 
in  treaty  with  our  landlady  for  a  night's  lodgings. 

"  There"  said  she  to  me,  as  he  went  out — "  there 
is  a  family  of  settlers  travelling  through  all  this 
snow  and  cold ;  two  women,  he  says,  and  a  little 
child  with  him.  I  can't  turn  them  from  the  door 
to  pass  a  night  like  this  in  the  woods.  But  where 
you'll  all  find  room  to  lodge,   I'm  sure  I  can't  tell." 

*'  I  can  sleep  in  my  cloak  before  the  fire,  and  I 
suppose  they  can  do  the  same.  There  need  be  no 
difficulty  about  room." 

But  to  aay  truth,  when  I  looked  round  the  cabin, 
it  did  not  appear  a  particularly  suitable  building  for 
a  tavern.  It  waa  of  hewed  logs  without  chunking, 
so  that  you  might  have  studied  astronomy  very  con- 
veniently without  rising  from  your  chair;  had  no 
windows,  unless  two  square  boles  (before  which 
were  hung  checked  aprons,  as  in  contempt  and  in- 
dependence of  theglazier's  labors)  were  entitled  to 
the  appellation.  The  floor  would  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent spring  board  for  an  equestrian  company. 
There  was  s  small  portion  of  the  cabin  divided  off 
from  the  other  by  what  sailors  call  a  bulk  head,  and 
there  stood  two  beds,  close  to  one  of  the  aforede- 
scribed  apron-windows.  There  was  (quite  s  super- 
fluity this!)  s  stone  chimney,  falling  to  decay; 
and  there  was  a  door,  which  I  assure  you  is  by  no 
means  a  universal  article  of  comfort  m  similar  ha- 
bitations ;  an  old  bed  quilt  or  torn  sheet  frequently 
superseding  its  necessity. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


AMICABLE  ADJUSTMENT. 
The  parish  register  at  Bermondsey  Church,  con- 
tains the  following  singular  entry,  made  in  the 
year  1604. 

"  August.— 'The  forme  of  a  solemne  vowe  made 
betwixt  a  man  and  hia  wife ;  the  man  havinge  been 
longe  absent,  through  which  occasion  the  woman 


beinge  married  to  another  man,  took  her  again,  ss 
followeth: — The  man's  speech. — *  Elisabeth,  my 
beloved  wife,.I  am  right  sorie  that  I  have  so  longe 
absented  my  sealfe  from  thee,  whereby  thotf  shouldst 
be  occasioned  to  take  another  man  to  be  thy  huaband. 
Therefore  I  do  nowe  vowe  and  promise,  in  the  sight 
of  God  'and  the  companie,  to  take  thee  again  aa 
mine  owne;  and  will  not  onlie  forgive  thee,  but 
also  dwell  with  thee,  and  do  all  other  duties  unto 
thee,  ss  I  promised  at  our  marriage/  The  woman's 
speech. — *  Raphe,  my  beloved  huaband,  I  am  right 
sorie  that  I  have,  in  thy  absence,  taken  another  man 
to  be  my  husband ;  but  here,  before  God  and  this 
companie,  I  do  renounce  and  forsake  him,  and  do 

Sromise  to  keen  my  sealfe  onlie  unto  tjiee  duringe 
fe,  and  to  performs  all  duties  which  I  first  promised 
unto  thee  in  our  marriage."' 

The  entry  concludea  thua :  "  The  first  day  of 
August,  16*04,  Raphe  Goodchild  of  the  parish  of 
Barkinge,  in  Thames  Street,  and  Elisabeth' his  wife, 
weare  agreed  to  live  together,  and  thereupon  gave 
their  hands  one  to  another,  makinge  either  of  them  a 
solemn  vowe  so  to  doe,  in  the  presence  of  William 
Stew,  parson,  Edward  Coker  and  Richard  Eire, 
Clerks." 

Rational  people  these.  Others  would  have 
made  a  tragical  romance  out  of  it. 


PREMIUM  ON  IDLENESS. 
THEfbliowing  circumstance  came  to  my  knowledge 
the  other  day.  A  gentleman  residing  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, had  occasion  to  employ  a  man  in  his 
garden.  A  laborer  with  a  family,  applied  for  the 
situation. 

"  How  much  do  you  expect  a  day  Y*  the  gentle- 
man asked. 

"  Oh  Sir,"  said  the  man,  "any  thing  you  please. 
It  is  of  no  consequence." 

"  No  consequence !  you  don't  mean  to  say  it  is  of 
no  consequence  to  you  whether  I  pay  you  a  sixpence 
or  a  shilling  a  day  for  your  labor. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  do.  Whatever  it  falls  short  of  my 
regular  allowance,  I  shall  get  from  the  Parish :  they 
are  bound  to  make  it  up." 

"  Then  why  do  you  work  at  all  t" 

"  Why,  Sir,  I  think  I  may  as  well  do  something 
towards  my  support  when  I  can ;  but  I  don't  get  a 
sixpence  more  for  it" 

If  such  a  system  as  this  be  not  offering  a  premium 
on  idleness,  what  is  it  ?  This  man  was  evidently 
both  able  and  willing  to  labor.  What  a  satire  on 
the  present  state  of  society,  is  the  met,  that  such 
men  are  supported  in  idleness,  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  support  themselves  by  labor ! 

Oct.  ISth,  1832.  R.  D.  O. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Saint  Simoniant. — Our  readers  probably  all 
Jmow,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Saint  Simonians  were 
tried  some  weeks  since  as  impostors,  were  con- 
demned to  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  that  they 
immediately  appealed  to  a  Superior  Court,  by  which, 
much  to  its  credit,  they  were  acquitted. 

They  seem  now  disposed  to  mix  as  much  ss  pos- 
sible with  the  people,  among  whom,  chiefly  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  government  persecution,  tney  are 
rather  popular.  A  late  Paris  paper  states,  that  on 
the  Sunday  previously  they  dined  in  a  body  to  the 
number  or  70,  or  80,  in  an  eating  house  (gvin- 
guette  they  are  termed)  outside  the  Barriere  of 
Menilmontant,  and   afterwards  danced  with    the 

C'lic  until  ten  o'clock,  when  they  retired  in  a 
y.  They  cannot  adopt  more  effectual  means 
for  rendering  themselves  popular  with  the  French. 
With  them  sociability  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
snd  very  properly  too.  Few  qualities  are  more 
practically  conducive  to  human  happiness. 

Novel  Cure  for  Drunkennest  in  the  New  World. — 
An  American  paper  states,  that  drunkenness,  in 
one  of  the  newly-settled  countries,  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  prevented,  by  a  wholesome  regu- 
lation which  obliges  every  offender  to  dig  up  a 
stump  of  a  tree,  for  each  time  he  is  found  in- 


toxicated ;  and  a  contemporary  remarks,  mat  this  is 
rather  a  novel  wayof  rooting  out  intemperance. 

Education  in  rForttoMSSf.— Yesterday  (Now.  1,) 
a  fine  intelligent  boy  was  brought  before  Mr.  Mar- 
ray,  the  sitting  Magistrate,  in  order  to  be  bound 
apprentice  to  a  hair-dresser.  It  appeared  that  the 
boy  had  been  three  yean  in  Mitcham poor-boose', 
that  he  could  not  write  a  word  ;  that,  in  reading  the 
largest  print,  he  had  to  spell  every  word  before  he 
pronounced  it ;  and  that  hia  tune,  in  the  workhouse, 
had  been  nearly  exclusively  devoted  to  gathering 
willows  snd  making  baskets!  The  magistrate 
severely  censured  the  conduct  of  the  parish  au- 
thorities, who  seemed  disposed  to  sacrifice  s  child's 
well-being  for  a  few  shillings.  It  would  be  more 
gratifying  to  see  such  abuses  eradicated  than  merely 
to  hear  them  censured. 

A  Hard  Question.— A  Mr.  Merrill  recently  asked 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  an  election  meeting,  whether,  if 
elected,  he  would  vote  for  muusupui  permanently  to 
employ  the  unemployed  through  the  kingdom.  His 
lordship  replied,  that  he  would  vote  for  a  repeal  of 
the  most  oppressive  taxes,  which  would  doubtless 
have  the  effect  of  giving  employment  to  many.  No 
very  satisfactory  answer,  this.  If  nothing  else  is 
to  be  done  for  the  poor,  except  the  repealing  of  a 
few  taxes,  theirs  is  a  hopeless  esse  indeed.  One 
might  as  well  expect  to  cut  down  an  oak,  of  a  cen- 
tury's standing,  with  a  penknife. 

A  titled  Preacher.~* Religious  fanaticism  smong 
those  of  elevated  rank  is  so  rare,  that  one  learns  with 
surprise,  that  Lord  Mandeville,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  preached  at  a  Methodist  chapel,  near 
Lurgan  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  to  aa 
overflowing  congregation.  Some  among  his  hearers, 
appear  to  have  come  for  other  than  devotional  pur- 
poses ;  for,  before  he  left  the  chapel,  he  announced 
to  the  congregation  that  his  gold  watch  had  bees 
stolen,  during  his  passage  through  the  crowd ;  an 
announcement  which  caused  great  confusion.  One 
offender,  it  seems,  remained  unconverted  by  bis 
Lordship's  eloquence.'  This  rare  seal  is  more  cre- 
ditable to  the  heart,  though  not  to  the  head,  of  Lord 
Mandeville,  than  is  the  eaay  nrdrfrerence  of  his 
more  clear-sighted  but  less  honest  compeers,  who 
usually  laugh  at  the  whole  system  in  secret  as  huts* 
bug,  while  in  public  they  profess  to  venerate  it  as 
divine. 

Employment  of  the  Poor  in  France.*— A  late  number 
of  the  Moniteur  contains  a  Royal  Ordonnanee,  con- 
stituting a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Patriotic  Society,  for  employing  the  poor,  and  all  the 
able-bodied  mendicants,  by  establishing  an  Institu- 
tion for  cultivating  the  waste  lands  of  the  lringdom, 
and  establishing  manufactories,  upon  a  plan  umnV 
to  that  of  the  colony  of  Frederiksoord,  in  Holland. 
I  cannot  say  I  expect  much  from  the  "  Royal  Ordon- 
nsnees"  or  a  Bourbon.  But  every  experiment  of 
the  kind  will  do  pood ;  even  when  undertaken,  as  in 
the  present  case  it  probably  is,  merely  with  a  view 
of  getting  rid  of  beggars  snd  troublesome  paupers* 

A  Paternal  Government. — A  late  number  of  the 
Herald,  after  reminding  its  readers  how  much  is 
said  about  "  paternal  governments,"  adds :  **  The 
records  of  juvenile  crime  snd  vagrancy,  furnish  the 
most  miserable  satire  upon  *  paternal  governments,' 
that  can  well  be  conceived  *,  and  not  less  striking 
proofs  of  that  total  want  of  anything  like  an  endea- 
vour to  prevent  crime,  which  we  have  so  often,  but 
hitherto  so  unsuccessfully,  deplored.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  calculation  and  interest,  laying  the  question 
aside,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  costs  ten 
times  more  in  the  end,  to  give  up  these  unhappy 
children  to  destitution  snd  perdition,  than  it  would 
to  render  them  not  only  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety, but  the  nation's  best  strength.  The  disciples 
of  the  Malthusisn  school  can  hardly  require  a  greater 
triumph,  than  our  conduct  in  this  respect  affords 
uVem.  Population  may  well  be  deemed  excessive 
and  pernicious,  where  it  is  allowed  to  encumber  snd 
impoverish,  instead  of  benefitting  the  State." 
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WJEJEKLY   PROCEEDINGS. 


Thursday,  November  15. 
The  subject  proposed  for  discussion  was :  "  Whe- 
ther a  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence  be,  or  be 
not,  conducive  to  the  success  of  effective  plans  for 
tfae  improvement  of  man's  present  condition." 

Mr.  Austin  being  called  to  the  chair,  stated' 
{hat  regulations  had  been  adopted  restricting  the 
lime*  to  be  occupied  by  each  speaker  to  twenty  mi- 
nutes, and  declaring  all  personalities  and  in- 
vidious allusions  to  particular  sects  or  parties  to  be 
•ue«f  order. 

Mr./jffAocoNNELL  argued,  that  as  a  man's  heart 
cannot^.,'  m  two  places  at  once,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  thoughts  of  another  would  injuriously  call 
off  mui  attention  from  the  errors  and  abuses  of 
this ;  that  it  too  often  reconciles  the  mind  to  the 
sorrows  and  miseries  of  earth.  He  asserted  nothing 
regarding  the  existence  of  a  future  state  of  being ; 
he  deemed  it  just  as  irrational  to  deny  as  to  affirm 
it*  existence.  (Applause.)  It  also  placed  the  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  on  a  false  foundation ;  circum- 
scribed enquiry,  fostered  endless  grounds  of  dispute 
and  has  caused,  in  practice,  frightful  persecutions 
and  lamentable  disunion  among  mankind. 

Mr.  Savage  said  that,  in  taking  a  view  opposed 
to  that  of  the  last  speaker,  he  defined  not  "a  future 
state  of  existence'  as  it  was  popularly  defined,  to 
mean  the  orthodox  heaven  or  hell ;  he  thought  the 
scriptures  taught  no  such  doctrine.  He  admitted  that 
we  could  know  nothing,  but  we  might  belie ve  much, 
regarding  a  future  life. 

A  Stranger,  from  the  body  of  the  meeting,  pro- 
tested against  the  opinions  he  had  heard  expressed. 
He  had  been  a  Christian  for  forty-five  years,  and  he 
felt,  that  he  was  neither  less  happy  nor  less  indus- 
trious for  it,  but  the  reverse.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to 
God  and  man  to  state  this. 

Mr.  Gale  Jones  said,  he  was  prepared  to  express 
the  opinion,  that  all  the  popular  ecclesiastically 
sanctioned  opinions  on  this  subject  were  highly 
injurious.  (Applause.)  He  asked  what  was  the 
peculiar  tendency  of  these  doctrines.  Was  it  not 
to  make  men  submissive  to  laws,  however  unjust, 
and  to  tyrants  however  odious  i  The  priest  says, 
suffer  here  and  you  will  enjoy  hereafter :  no  matter 
how  you  are  ill-treated,  you  have  your  reward  in 
Heaven.  (Great  Applause.)  A  man  who  did  good 
or  abstained  from  evil,  merely  because  of  a  Heaven 
or  a  Hell,  acted  from  motives  unworthy  of  a  free 
man.  (The  gentleman  sat  down  amid  great  cheer- 
ing) 

Mr.  Robbut  Dale  Owen  compared  the  influence 
of  a  belief  in  other  worlds  to  that  of  opium  or  other 
stimulants;  they  give  present  excitement,  at  ex- 
pense of  after  depression.  While  it  was  certain 
that  many  excellent  and  amiable  people,  and  many 
■salons  friends  of  human  improvement,  held  such 


belief,  it  was  no  less  true,  that  it  was  rather  in  spite 
of,  than  in  consequence  of,  their  creed,  that  they 
laboured  to  alter  ancient  abuses ;  snd  it  must  also  be 
admitted,  that  they  were  less  likely  (though  many  ho- 
norable exceptions  could  be  found)  to  co-operate 
with  all,  whether  of  the  household  of  faith  or  not, 
than  if  they  held  no  exclusive  creed. 

The  debate  was  adjourned  till  next  week. 


Sun  dat,  November  18. 
The  meetings  were  numerously  attended,  and  the 
subjects  selected  seemed  deeply  to  interest   the 
auditory. 

LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 

The  Business  of  the  Exchange  proceeds  steadily; 
the  Notes  issued  are  daily  becoming  better  appre- 
ciated, the  mode  of  Business  better  understood, 
and  consequently  the  circulation  of  the  Notes  is 
rapidly  extending.  As  a  specimen  of  the  advan- 
tage of  the  exchange  system  we  may  adduce  the 
following  fact  which  occurred  last  week :  A  work- 
ing cabinet-maker  not  having  employment,  pre- 
sented a  Tea  Caddy  to  a  respectable  Baker  in 
Kensington,  requesting  to  have  Bread  given  him 
for  the  caddy.  The  Baker  not  wanting  the  article 
advised  the  man  to  take  the  caddy  to  the  Gray's 
Inn  Lane  Exchange,  which  he  did,  and  there  de- 
posited it  at  25s.,  which  he  said  was  his  cash 
price.  It  was  valued  at  23*.  to  which  the  Depo- 
sitor at  first  objected,  but  upon  looking  through 
the  stores  he  found  some  veneers  and  other  goods 
which  he  was  in  want  of,  which  were  priced  so 
low,  that  the  advantage  with  which  he  made  his 
exchange  was  eqoivalent  to  the  price  at  which  he 
deposited  the  Tea  Caddy.  The  man  was  perfect- 
ly satisfied,  and  expressed  his  determination  to 
continue  working  for  the  Exchange. 

Provisions  and  Coals  are  now  to  be  obtained  at 
our  Exchanges  fotf  half  cash  and  half  Exchange 
notes.  **  E.  NASH,  Secretary. 


ROBERT  OWEN'S  PROCEEDINGS 
IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
The  "Birmingham  Journal"  of  November  17, 
contains  a  long  and  and  encouraging  account  of 
my  father's  progress  in  Birmingham,  where  he  has 
held  two  public  meetings,  and,  as  his  private  let- 
ter informs  us,  is  to  hold  three  more;  the  last, 
next  Monday  at  Mf.  Beardsworth's  magnificent 
repository*    The  Journal  says: — 

"On  Wednesday  morning  last,  pursuant  to  ad- 
vertisement, Mr.  Robert  Owen  delivered  a  Lecture 
on  the  above  important  subject  at  the  Public  Office, 
Moor-street.    The  lecture  was  announced  as  pre- 


liminary to  a  series  of  discussions  and  public  meet* 
ings,  which  it  is  Mr.  Owen's  intention  to  bold,  pre- 
vious to  leaving  Birmingham,  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Branch  of  the  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange  now  in  active  and  successful  operation 
in  London,  under  his  immediate  direction.  The 
office  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  numbers  went 
away  who  could  not  obtain  admission.  At  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Owen,  accompanied  by 
several  friends,  entered,  and  was  loudly  cheered.*' 

Then  follows  the  address,  from  which,  as  its 
great  length  prevents  its  insertion  entire  in  these 
columns,  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

"  At  the  present  time  the  whole  population  of  the 
world  is  in  poverty,  or  in  fear  of  it ;  man  is  against 
man,  and  nation  against  nation.  Men  had  hitherto 
been  governed  by  force  or  fraud,  or  most  commonly 
by  a  mixture  of  both,  and  governments  had  the 
direction  and  control  of  all  those  circumstances 
which  produced  vice  or  virtue.  The  condition  of 
the  most  civilized  nations  was  that  of  poverty  and 
ignorance,  though  abundant  materials  existed  for 
the  creation  of  a  superfluity  of  wealth  for  all,  nod 
for  communicatiLg  useful  knowledge  to  all.  The 
means  existed  to  give  the  best  character  to  every 
individual,  and  to  surround  him  with  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  from  birth  to  death.  The 
principles  were  universal  in  their  application,  and 
their  practice  was  plain  and  easy.  (Hear.)  To 
come  home  to  themselves,  the  population  of  this 
great  and  important  town,  with  all  the  materials  to 
make  them  happy,  were  in  the  greatest  misery  and 
destitution.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  depended  solely 
upon  the  men  of  Birmingham,  whether  they  should 
longer  remain  in  this  degraded  state,  or  whether, 
within  the  next  twelvemonths,  they  should  put  their 
town  in  such  a  state  of  prosperity  as  the  wealthiest 
city  which  ever  existed  never  knew.  (Cheers.) 
They  might  be  looking  to  government,  or  to  some 
great  political  change,  to  relieve  them  from  their 
difficulties ;  and  if  they  were,  he  could  assure  them, 
they  would  Ion?  look  in  vain.  The  government, 
however  well  disposed,  knew  not  how  to  set  about 
it,  and  political  changes  alone  would  bring  them  no 
relief.  He  would,  however,  show  them  an  instru- 
ment by  which  they  themselves  might  most  speedily 
and  securely  achieve  the  whole  of  their  political  ana 
moral  rights.  It  was  not  a  deadly  instrument,  or 
calculated  to  injure  any  one ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
would  bring  content  and  happiness  to  all,  without 
exception.  "  This,"  said  Mr.  Owen,  "is  it," — exhi- 
biting one  of  the  Labor  Notes  of  the  Exchange — 
this  little,  and  apparently  insignificant  instrument, 
though  really  powerful  and  all-important,  would 
bring  prosperity  to  all."    (Loud  cheers.) 

The  men  of  Birmingham  were  in  a  better  situa- 
tion to  adopt  the  plans  he  bad  to  propose  than  those 
of  almost  any  other  town  or  city  in  the  world.  It 
was  necessary  they  should  have  men  at  their  head 
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tended  attempts  against  the  doctrinaire  govern* 
merit,  a  mere  trick  of  the  police  to  excite  popular 
sympathy. 

PLEDGES. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  lately  on 
the  subject  of  political  pledges;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  public  promises  from  candidates  to  sap- 
port,  if  elected,  certain  specific  measures.  One 
of  the  Whig  candidates  for  Westminster,  Sir  John 
Cam  Hobhouse,  has  thought  fit  to  take  it  very  3) 
that  any  questions  are  put  to  him  at  all.  A  de- 
putation having  waited  on  him  to  obtain  h» 
answers,  Sir  John  bluntly  told  them  they  should 
have  none;  "  if  they  were  dissatisfied  they  had 
better  look  out  for  another  candidate ;  he  never 
met  any  subject  in  his  life  with  such  perfect  in- 
difference." His  colleague  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
expresses  similar  sentiments ;  he  calls  the  system 
of  pledges  "one  of  self-deception,  by  which 
knaves  are  taught  to  catch  fools." 

It  is  superfluous  to  comment  on  a  tone  and 
language  like  this.  The  time  is  coming  when 
candidates  will  consider  themselves,  as  in  truth 
they  are,  the  confidential  servants  of  the  public; 
the  acting  agents  of  the  people.  And  wno  em- 
ploys a  servant,  or  engages  an  agent,  for  any  pur- 
pose, without  ascertaining  whether  he  be  ready 
and  willing  to  do  the  business  required  of  him  I 
And  what  man  of  common  sense  will  find  fault 
with  those  who,  ere  they  employ  him,  desire  to 
know  what  he  will  do  for  them  ?  And  how  are 
they  to  know  this  but  by  asking  him  ? 

It  is  a  suspicious  thing,  when  a  man's  dignity 
takes  offence  at  a  few  plain  questions.     No  man 
has  a  right  to  presume  that  the  public  already 
know  all  his  views;  his  intimate  friends  may  do 
so,  and  may  trust  him;  but,  as  regards  the  public, 
it  is  a  very  different  aflfeir.    If  any  one  has  not 
made  up  his  mind  on  a  particular  point,  let  him 
say  so ;  if  he  be  not  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
.vote  for  a  specific  measure,  let  him  confess  his 
irresolution.     If  he  stand  forward  as  one  of  die 
people's  delegates,  the  people  are  entitled  to  know 
this.    Those  who  seek  to  conceal   it  from  them 
act  as  if  they  desired  to  keep  the  people  in  the 
dark .     If  they  do  not  really  desire  this,  they  ought 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil.    They  ought  to 
stand  before  their  constituents,  not  guiltless  only 
but  unsuspected.  R.  D.  O. 


who  were  well  known  and  long-tried  Waders  of  the 
public  cause;  and  here  were  the  Attwoods,  the 
Scholefields,  the  Muntzes,  the  Joneses,  und  many 
others,  who  *had  been  lone  labouring  in  the  public 
vineyard,  readv,  be  hoped,  to  come  forward  and 
lend  a  helping  "hand  in  this  great  good.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) A  dozen  of  these  men  were  quite  suffi- 
cient to  do  that  which  should  be  the  means  of  creatine 
prosperity  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Birmingham  had  hitherto  been  foremost  in  creatine 
measures  for  the  melioration  of  the  country,  and 
surely  it  would  not  be  found  wanting  on  this  occa- 
sion — (Loud  cheers.) 

•  ♦  •  • 

Men  saw  around  them  wealth  in  abundance,  but 
could  not  get  at  it  because  <hey  had  not  money. 
Was  it  not  extraordinary  that  they  who  made  the 
substance  could  not  obtain  the  shadow  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  Within  a  few  weeksr  however,  they  had 
adopted  a  method  in  London,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  produce  money  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
they  could  produce  wealth,  and  he  assured  them 
he  was  come  to  Birmingham  to  coin  them  a  little 
money.  (Loud  laughter.)  If  the  men  of  Birming- 
ham would  only  produce  wealth,  he  would  under- 
take to  coin  all  the  money  necessary  to  purchase 
and  exchange  that  wealth,  at  the  risk  of  being 
banged  for  it.  (Renewed  laughter,  and  much 
cheering).  This  discovery  was  much  more  import- 
ant than  that  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  for 
it  would,  in  a  little  time,  make  them  nil  rich  and 
independent.  The  industrious  producers  of  wealth 
would  no  longer  be  subject  to  a  cruel,  oppressive, 
and  artificial  system  of  distribution,  by  which  thev 
could  scarcely  obtain  even  the  necessaries  of  life, 
hut  would  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  comforts, 
and  eren  the  luxuries  of  life  also.  (  Loud  applause.) 

•  •  ♦  * 

These  new  establishments  would  provide  them 
with  instant  markets  for  useful  produce  of  all  sorts, 
where  money  would  be  created  to  any  extent,  to 
meet  the  wealth  deposited,  and  to  enable  the  depo- 
sitors to  exchange  their  various  productions  to  any 
extent,  with  facility,  without  loss  of  time,  or  the 
immoral  practice  of  bargaining.  (Tremendous  ap- 
plause.) By  this  system,  no  credit  would  be  re- 
quired, nor  any  bills  of  exchange,  with  which  there 
was  now  so  much  expense,  loss,  and  trouble.  The 
transactions  would  be  completed  at  once;  and 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  make  an  item  in 
calculating  the  prime  cost  of  goods,  for  bad  debts, 
as  all  tradesmen  were  now  obliged  to  do.  (Laughter 
and  cheers.) 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  would,  indeed,  he  delightful  to  see  their 
various  leading  men  firmly  uniting  together  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  the  man  who 
could  hold  back  in  such  an  important  crisis  as  the 
present,  must  either  be  ignorant  of  the  enormous 
beneficial  power  which  would  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  population  by  adopting  the  plans  which  he  re- 
commended, or  he  must  have  been  so  unfortunately 
trained  as  not  to  have  the  good  of  his  fellow-men  at 
heart.  (Much  applause.)  He  hoped,  however,  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
in  the  town  would  step  forward  at  once,  to  aid  and 
assist  the  working  classes  in  putting  these  plans 
into  operation  ;  but  even  if  they  should  all  stand 
alcof,  and  refuse  their  aid,  the  working  classes 
themselves  might,  and  would,  do  it  without  them. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

•  *  ♦  ♦ 

Were  he  to  tell  them  of  all  the  advantages  which 
would  most  certainly  accrue  from  the  establishment 
of  these  exchanges,  he  should  keep  them  till  pact 
midnight ;  and  he  preferred,  therefore,  now  tkaf  he 
had  given  this  faint  and  imperfect  sketch,  any  par- 
ties present  should  ask  him  such  questions  as  might 
occur  to  them  on  the  subject.— Mr.  Owen  then  sat 
down  amid  loud  and  universal  applause. — -During 
the  next  hour,  many  important  questions  were  put 
as  to  the  principles  ana  practice  of  the  labour  ex- 
changes, which  were  answered  by  Mr.  Owen  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  meeting.  We  regret  we  have 
not  room  to  insert  them.    The  meeting  broke  up, 


after  giving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Owen,  soon 
after  two  oxlock. 

SECOND  MEETING. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place 
on  Thursday  the  15th.    The  Journal  says : 

"  Long  before  the  time  advertised  for  commencing 
the  proceedings,  the  office  and  all  the  avenues  and 
staircases  leading  thereto,  were  thronged  to  excess, 
and  for  some  time  there  was  a  loud  cry  for  an 
adjournment ;  finding,  however,  that  this  could  not 
be  accomplished,  great  numbers  went  away,  who 
could  not  get  within  hearing.  Mr.  Owen  made  his 
appearance,  the  assembly  gave  three  times  three 
loud  cheers." 

His  address  is  given  at  considerable  length,  and 
contains  a  concise  and  distinct  review  and  expla- 
nation of  the  plan  of  Labor  Exchanges.  The 
Journal  says,  in  conclusion : 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  which  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  loud  bursts  of  applause, 
Mr.  Owen  read  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 
Parent  Establishment,  recently  formed  under  his 
auspices  at  Grav's  Inn  Road,  London ;  after  which 
he  requested  that  anv  questions  might  be  put, 
respecting  the  principles  or  practice  of  his  plans, 
which  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating- those  particular  details  which  the  public 
would  feel  most  anxious  to  be  in  possession  of. 
Several  written  questions  were  handed  up,  in  suc- 
cession, and  verbal  objections  urged,  to  all  of  which 
Mr.  Owen  replied,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
those  replies  were  received  by  the  audience,  we 
imagine  they  gave  great  satisfaction.. 

"  At  about  half  past  ten  o'clock,  an  adjournment 
was  moved  till  Friday  evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
resuming  the  discussion.  A  third  meeting  was 
accordingly  held  last  evening,  which,  like  the 
former,  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  on  our  first  page, 
that  a  Lecture  will  be  delivered  in  Dee's  Assembly 
Room,  on  Wednesdav  and  Friday  mornings  next, 
and  also  a  large  public  meeting  at  Beardsworth's,  on 
Monday  week,  at  which  Mr.  Muntz  has  consented 
to  preside." 

We  shall  doubtless  be  able  to  give  further  par- 
ticulars next  week.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  to 
congratulate  ourselves,  on  the  evidently  favorable 
manner,  in  which  these  novel  proposals  have  been 
received.  R.  D.  O. 


From,  and  after  Monday,  pursuant  to  the  notice 
given  last  week,  the  commission  on  articles  depo- 
sited will  be  received  in  cash. 


EDITORIAL. 


LONDON,  NOVEMBER  24,  1832. 

FRANCE. 

The  speech  of  the  French  King  at  the  openiosr  of 
the  Chambers,  last  Monday,  most  of  our  readers 
will  have  perused  in  the  daily  journals.  It  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
administration — weak, pompous, and  false;  assum- 
ing a  tone  of  security  which  Louis  Philip  does 
not  feel,  and  putting  forth  claims  to  public  grati- 
tude for  his  support  of  the  "  glorious  revolution" — 
claims  at  which  his  very  partizans  cannot  help 
laughing  1 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the  ap- 
parent attempt  on  the  "  Citizen  King's"  life,  by 
a  citizen  who  shall  have  discharged  a  pistol  at 
him,  as  he  rode  over  the  Pont  Royal  to  open  the 
Chamber,  will  turn  out,  like  so  many  othex  pre- 


SITUATIONS. 
It  is  a  truth,  the  importance  of  which  we  have 
earnestly  sought  to  urge  on  our  readers,  that  cir- 
cumstances form  the  character ;  and  that  to  situa- 
tion, rather  than  to  nature,  are  to  be  attributed  the 
master  vices  of  society.  In  illustration  of  the 
assertion,  we  shall  reprint,  from  the  New  York  Free 
Enquirer,  three  short  essays  on  the  position  of  the 
members  of  the  learned  professions,  as  they  ait 
called ;  and  first — 

OF  LAWYERS. 

The  situation  in  which  the  members  of  the  most 
influential  classes  in  society  find  themselves  placed, 
appears  to  toe  conducive  neither  to  their  own  probity 
and  happiness,  nor  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
I  am  convinced,  that  very  many  of  the  error*  that 
prevail  throughout  our  country,  and  very  much  of 
the  difficulty  which  exists  in  removing  these  errors, 
may  be  traced  to  this  source.  I  should  conceive  k 
much  moro  easy  to  cure  men  of  their  credulities,  and 
to  establish  rational  virtue  among  theni,  if  it  wereno 
one's  apparent  interest  to  make  them  credulous  or 
quarrelsome.  In  like  manner,  I  should  expect  much 
less  disease  among'  mankind,  if  physicians  were  re- 
munerated according  to  the  measure  of  health,  and 
not  according  to  the  measure  of  disease  that  ««^« 
around  them. 

Not  that  I  attribute  to  lawyers,    ma  &   bodv    the 
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deliberate  intention  to  sow  dissensions ;  nor  to  the 
clergy,  as  a  body,  an  organised  plan  of  attack  on  our 
credulity ;  nor  to  physicians,  as  a  body,  the  desire  to 
see  disease  prevail.  But  there  are  degrees  of  dis- 
honesty ;  and  a  strong  temptation  placed  before  a 
whole  claas  of  men,  is  seldom  without  its  effects. 
In  illustration  of  these  general  observation*,  let  us 
examine  the  situation  snd  the  temptations  of  one  of 
these  professions— that  of  the  lawyers. 

To  the  professed  ob  ect  of  the  law  and  lawyers, 
no  one  will  ob  ect.  Men  act  unjustly  towards  each 
other,  and  it  is  desirable  that  such  injustice  should 
be  remedied  :  men  quarrel ;  snd  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  reconciled.  The  law  professes  to 
remedy  injustice  and  to  reconcile  quarrels,  and  if  its 
practice  corresponded  to  its  professions,  law  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  in  social  life.  Is  it 
so  1  Is  1  aw  a  blessing  to  this,  or  to  any  other  country  ? 
Are  lawyers  the  promoters  of  peace,  harmony,  and 
Kindness  1  Are  they  not,  even  proverbially,  the 
reverse? 

I  will  ask  yet  more :  is  it  not  the  positive,  pecu- 
niary interest  of  the  lawyer,  that  injustice  should 
spread,  and  quarrels  increase  around  him  I  Ought 
it  to  be  the  interest  of  any  one  individual  in  society, 
that  his  fellow  creatures  should  be  immoral  and  un- 
happy ?  Ought  any  man  to  live  by  his  neighbor's 
vices  ?  Do  not  lawyers  live,  directly  and  continually, 
by  their  neighbor's  vices  1 

Again :  Is  not  the  positive,  pecuniary  interest  of 
lawyers,  that  the  system  of  law  should  be  compli- 
cated, and  that  it  should  be  expensive  1  And  is  it 
not  the  positive,  pecuniary  interest  of  mankind,  that 
the  system  of  law  should  not  be  complicated,  and 
should  not  be  expensive  1  Are  not  lawyers,  therefore, 
when  called  upon  to  simplify  the  legal  code,  called 
upon  to  take  the  money  out  of  their  own  pockets,  in 
order  to  benefit  their  fellow  citizens?  Is  not  this 
a  vitiating  situation? 

If  the  world  were  honest  and  virtuous,  would  not 
lawyers  starve  ?  Are  not  lawyers  poor,  in  proportion 
as  honesty  and  virtue  prevail  ?  If  the  lawyer,  then, 
m  common  with  other  men,  labors  to  make  money, 
must  he  not  feel  that  honesty  and  virtue  are,  virtu- 
ally his  enemies.  If  a  Devil  exist,  can  he  place  his 
children  more  favorably  for  vice  than  this? 

I  woqld  that  I  could  adequately  express  the  im- 
portance which  I  attach  to  these  questions,  and  to 
their  answers.  If  lawyers  were  few  in  number,  and 
oninihiential  in  rank,  and  contemptible  in  talent,  the 
evil  were  trifling.  But  they  swarm  over  our  land ; 
three-fourths  of  our  legislators  and  governors  have 
risen  to  their  situations  through  the  law ;  and  the 
best  talents  of  our  country  are  developed  at  the  bar. 

When  a  young  man  evinces,  or  is  imagined  to 
evince,  uncommon  talents,  he  is  educated  for  the 
bar;  that,  thus,  he  may  rise  to  honor  and  disjunction. 
Study  and  practice  render  him  eloquent,  perhaps ; 
■aid  eloquence  is  all-powerful  in  a  republic  like  ours. 
He  learns  to  argue  speciously  end  smoothly,  if  not 
Sftoundly ;  and  smooth  and  specious  arguments  lead 
easy,  indolent  man,  almost  to  anv  absurdity. 

Thus  the  most  talented — and,  because  the  most 
talented,  the  most  influential  also — among:  our  youth, 
•retrained  to  a  profession,  the  interests  of  which  are 
■gainst  every  man,  and  every  man's  interest  against 
it-  We  elect  them  as  our  representatives  and  rulers; 
said  we  expect  them  to  legislate  for  our  benefit. 
One  would  imagine  that  we  thought  human  nature 
could  not  be  injured  by  any  situation,  nor  seduced 
by  any  temptations.  One  would  imagine  that  we 
thought  all  men  so  disinterestedly  good,  that  they 
might  be  safely  trusted  to  act  and  to  legislate  against 
themselves. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  there  are  honest,  worthy 
men  among  lawyers,  as  among  monarchs.  Because 
I  doubt  whether  sny  profession,  however  vitiating, 
he  effectual  to  corrupt  some  noble  characters. 
There  are  those  who  will  pass  through  the  fire  of 
temptation,  and  come  out,  like  platina,  only  brighter 
•nd  purer.  But  the  virtues  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
•re  not  of  platina.  They  melt  and  disappear,  when 
too  strongly  tried ;  and,  therefore,  the  experiment 
is  an  unwise  and  an  improper  one. 

Power  is  dangerous  at  all  tiroes  and  in  any  hands. 
L«t  us  not  add  to  the  danger,  by  placing  it  in  the 


hands  of  those  who  must  sacrifice  their  own  interests 
to  legislate  for  ours.  Let  us  not  demand  too  much, 
that  we  be  not  disappointed.  Our  public  officers 
require  all  the  aid  which  situation  csn  give  them,  to 
act  and  to  legislate  wisely  and  justly.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  their  previous  profession  should  add 
to  their  difficulties. 

I  can  see  no  remedy  for  the  manifold  evils  that 
result  from  the  present  system  of  law  and  legislation, 
except  in  paying  our  lawyers  otherwise,  than  accord- 
ing to  our  vices ;  or  else,  in  choosing  our  legislators 
elsewhere  than  from  among  lawyers.        R.  D .  O . 


WINTER  TRAVELLING  IN  AMERICA; 

AND  MANNERS  IN  THE  BACK  WOODS. 
(Concluded  from  page  148.) 

I  had  but  just  time  to  survey  my  new  residence, 
when  the  emigrants  entered ;  two  young  men,  their 
wives,  apparently  older  than  themselves,  but  per- 
haps not  so  in  reality ;  for  a  backwoods  life  of  tod 
f  and,  sooth  to  say,  of  personal  uncleanliness)  too 
often  stamps  on  the  young  wife  and  mother  the 
marks  of  premature  age  ;  one  bore  a  chubby  infant 
in  her  arms,  and  the  other  appeared  to  be  near  her 
confinement.  Under  these  circumstances  they  had 
travelled,  in  their  waggon,  from  the  southern  part 
of  Tennessee,  and  had  already  been  more  than  a 
month  on  the  rond. 

They  crowded  in,  without  ceremony,  towards  the 
fire,  as  to  a  luxury  they  had  of  late'  seen  little  of; 
and  I  remarked,  that  our  landlady  neither  welcom- 
ed them  by  word  or  gesture.  One  unacquainted 
with  the  etiquette  of  the  forest,  might  have  attri- 
buted this  to  unfeelmgness ;  but  I  had  reason,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
deficiency  was  of  the  forms  of  courtesy  rather  than 
the  reality  of  kindness.  When  they  brought  in 
their  skillets,  corn  meal  and  fat  pork,  ana  had 
cooked  their  rude  meal,  I  remarked  that  she  went 
quietly  to  the  cupboard,  brought  out  a  large  plate 
of  cold  meat,  and  set  it  down  before  them,  merely 
saying,  in  an  almost  ungracious  tone,  "May  be 
you'll  like  some  fresh  meat."  She  then  added  some 
milk  to  their  repast,  and  took  the  infant  from  its 
mother  with  the  remark,  "  I  guess  you  can't  eat  and 
nurse  both  at  once."  In  several  other  little  matters, 
too,  I  observed  that  she  studied  their  comfort  with 
much  judgment  and  forethought ;  and  yet  all  was 
done,  it  almost  seemed,  with  an  intentional  disre- 
gard of  those  little  decencies  and  courtesies  of  man- 
ner, which,  after  all,  so  much  enhance  honest  .kind- 
ness, and  by  which,  even  when  empty,  one  is  half 
content  to  be  deceived. 

And  this  was  done,  I  pray  you  to  observe,  not 
from  any  hope  of  reward ;  for  I  heard  the  young 
man  who  first  entered  say  to  our  landlord :  "  I  want 
some  fodder  for  my  horses,  Mister;  but  I  hant  got 
no  money  to  pay  for  it ;"  and  the  reply  was :  "  Well, 
I  guess  we  can  spare  what  you'll  want,  any  how." 

After  supper,  the  whole  party,  consisting  of  the 
settlers'  and  emigrants'  families  and  myself,  con- 
gregated around  a  fire  that  almost  atoned  for  the 
chinks  and  crevices  around  us ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  I  was  struck  with  the  degree  of 
common  sense  with  which  the  men  spoke  on  almost 
every  subject  that  was  started.  I  say  the  men ;  for 
women  in  the  backwoods  (whatever  satire  may  say 
of  female  loquacity  elsewhere)  seldom  speak  at  all ; 
that  is,  before  strangers.  The  emigrants  seemed  to 
bear  op,  with  perfect  cheerfulness,  under  their 
hardships;  and  their  infant,  a  beautiful  baby  of 
five  months  old,  was  as  fat  and  rosy — yes,  far  more 
so ! — than  if  it  had  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
since  the  day  of  its  birth.  Though  its  mother,  too, 
was  dressed  as  unbecomingly  and  untidily  as  even 
her  circumstances  could  excuse,  she  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  pride  in  keeping  her  infant*  not  only 
clean,  but  even  neatly  dressed.  The  little  rogue 
laughed  and  purred  with  such  consummate  good 
humour,  that  I  really  took  a  fancy  to  it,  and  (to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  party)  nursed  it  half  the 
evening.  I  do  love  children,  when  the  little  cubs 
are,  what  they  always  might  be,  laughing  and 
chubby  epitomes  of  happiness  and  good  humour ; 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  I  can't  bear  them,  when  they 


have  been  treated  Eke  bits  of  original  depravity 
and  alternately  spoiled  and  beaten  into  plagues* 
pests,  whining,  fretful,  unhappy  creatures,  a  burden 
to  themselves  and  an  annoyance  to  every  one  else. 

This  by  the  way^I  recollect  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  I  sat  playing  the  nurse,  and  surveyed 
the  group  lighted  by  a  two-inch  bit  of  candle 
(stuck  by  way  of  candlestick  into  a  chink  of  the 
dilapidated  chimney)—I  could  not  help,  I  say, 
smiling  to  reflect,  into  what  odd  situations  a  man,  is 
sometimes  thrown  in  this  world,  and  how  comforta- 
ble and  at  home,  after  all,  one  may  be  in  defiance 
of  circumstances.  I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie 
by  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  the  landlord, 
that  my  bed  was  ready.  As  I  prepared  to  enter  it : 
"111  turn  in  myself  along  with  you,  by  and  by,* 
said  he.  "We haven't  no  great  chance  of  bed 
clothing  here,  and  the  women  must  sleep  in  the 
other  bed."  The  wife,  her  sister  and  three  or  four 
children  were  accordingly  stowed  in  what  seemed 
to  me  a  marvellously  small  space  for  so  many  human 
beings ;  three  or  four  more  children  were  packed 
away  (in  slave-ship  phrase)  under  the  roof;  the 
emigrants  stretched  their  mattress  before  the  fire, 
and  thus  the  arrangements  for  the  night  were  made, 
with  fewer  articles  of  treaty  than  Sterne  would  have 
introduced. 

An  hour  or  two  after  retiring,  I  awoke.  The 
night  wind  blew  the  window-apron,  like  a  streamer, 
into  the  apartment,  and  poured  in  through  the  other 
openings,  so  as  to  keep  us  in  what  Franklin  would 
call  an  air-bath  all  night ;  the  husband  snored,  like 
the  safety  valve  of  a  steam  engine,  close  to  my  ear ; 
the  children  screamed  by  the  half  hour,  the  dogs 
barked,  the  mother  scolded — and  yet  (thanks  to 
the  fatigue  of  a  thirty-five  miles  ride !)  I  was  soon 
inaccessible  to  it  all,  slept  soundly  until  morning, 
awoke  well  and  refreshed:,  and  rode  twelve  miles  to 
breakfast. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  night  in  the  log  cabin. 

R.  D.  O. 


MISCELLANY. 

Effects  of  a  Wound  on  the  Brain— Without 
touching  on  the  debateable  ground  of  phrenology,  it 
must  be  admitted  by  air,  that  many  curious  and  in- 
teresting facts,  come  to  light  from  time  to  time, 
identifying  the  brain  as  the  immediate  source  of 
thought,  and  even  assigning  to  different  portions  of 
the  brain,  specific  functions.  In  the  last  number*;., 
of  the  "Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  a  singular  '  • 
case  is  narrated.  An  Irishman  named  Fagan,  a  tall 
and  powerful  man,  had  been  admitted  into  St.* 
Stephen's  Hospital,  Dublin,  with  a  severe  wound 
five  inches  long,  received  frpm  a  dragoon's  sword, 
in  a  public  house  quarrel. 

"  The  sword  had  cut  through  the  brain  and  mem- 
brane of  the  brain,  and  the  brain  itself  had  been 
divided,  and  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  separated 
from  the  outer,  and  driven  in  upon  the  brain.  On 
the  fourth  day  after  admission,  the  operation  of 
cutting  a  portion  of  the  skull,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  and  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Cusack.  The  wound  was  not 
healed  till  the  1st  of  May,  and  on  the  15th  he  was 
discharged  well.  His  memory,  however,  since,  has 
been  much  impsired,  not  in  words  but  things.  He 
told  the  reporter  of  the  case,  more  than  a  month 
after  his  discharge,  that  he  knew  everything  as  well 
as  ever  he  did,  but  he  could  not  put  a  name  on  any  > 
thing.  When  shown  a  button,  he  laughed  and  said, 
'  I  know  what  itis  very  well,  it  is  a  ba/ba,  ba—Och !  „. 
I  can't  say  it,'  but  there  it  is,  pointing  to  a  button 
on  his  own  coat.,, 

Specimen  of  the  Misery  that  surround*  i*s,— Were 
not  the  daily  reports  of  human  suffering  around  us 
officially  given,  one  would  be  tempted  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  such  wretchedness,  in  a  country  claim- 
ing to  be  civilised.  The  other  dav  a  poor  fellow 
actually  begged  of  the  sitting  magistrate  as  a  favor, 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  tread-mill,  in  order  to 
save  him  from  starving  \  The  particulars  are  af- 
fecting, and  deserve  to  be  recorded  ?  1 

A  miserable,  half-starved  looking  fellow, 
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Notched  the  Manatratea'  table,  and  aaid  henad  a 
favour  to  aak  of  their  Worships. 
"  Mr.  Minshull  asked  what  it  was  t 
"  Applicant— I  hare  to  request,  Sir,  that  you  will 
commit  me  as  a  vagrant  to  the  House  of  Correction. 
I  have  walked  up  to  town  from  Sheffield,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  employment,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  procure  any.  I  have  wandered  the  streets 
for  three  days,  without  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  havenot  tasted  food  since  yesterday. 
"Mr.  Minshull  said  he  felt  for  the  distressed 
situation  of  the  applicant,  but  could  not  commit  him 
to  prison  unless  he  had  committed  tome  offence.  He 
then  advised  him  to  apply  to  the  parish  m  which  he 
hat  slept. 

"Applicant — I  admit  having  committed  an  act  of 
vagrancy  by  begging  in  the  streets.  I  have  been 
begging  all  the  morning,  and  am  now  drenched  with 
rain.  I  have  not  slept  except  in  the  open  air,  since 
I  have  been  in  London ;  consequently  I  have  no 
claim  for  relief  upon  any  parish  hew. 

"  Mr.  Minshull — If  I  send  you  to  prison  it  will 
be  for  a  month  at  least,  and  you  wiU  nave  to  work 
hard  at  the  tread-mill  during  that  period. 

"  Applicant— I  would  willingly  work  hard.  Sir,  I 
have  done,  so  all  my  life.  I  could  get  no  employ  in 
my  native  town,  and  have  Bought  it  here  in  vain, 
and  I  now  beg  you  wiU  commit  me  to  prison;  there, 
at  all  events,  I  shall  have  food  and  shelter. 

"  Mr.  Minshull— I  doubt  whether  I  have  the 
power  to  commit  you,  aa  I  have  no  proof  that  you 
have  committed  any  offence. 

"  Mr.  Halb— Certainly  you  have  not.  The  tale 
he  telle  may  be  all  false. 

"Mr.  Minshull— What  can  I  do  with  this  poor 
fellow  t    He  must  not  be  left  to  starve. 

"  Applicant — Either  find  me  employment  or  aend 
me  to  prison. 

"Mr.  Minshull,  after  again  telling  him  that  he 
would  have  to  work  hard  there,  sentenced  him  to 
one  month's  hard  labour  in  the  House  of  Correction, 
he  having  confessed  himself  guilty  of  an  act  of 
vagrancy. 

"  The  poor  man  thanked  the  Magistrate  for*  his 
kindness." 

If  there  be  those  who  believe,  that  a  state  of  things 
under  which  such  horrors  are  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, will  long  continue,  we  are  not  of  the  number. 
It  ia  not  only  that  something  ought  to  be  done — 
something  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  relief.  A  few 
may  starve  quietly ;  the  mass  will  not.  The  cup  of 
suffering  may  be  long  of  filling,  but  the  time  is  at 
hand,  when  the  drop  too  much  shall  make  it  flow 
over.  Fortunate  will  it  be,  if  wisdom  guide  to 
rational  plans,  of  relief,  ere  that  day ;  or  the  over- 
flowing may  cause  an  inundation  that  shall  sweep 
before  it,  both  public  corruption  and  public  order, 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  oppressor  and  the  sufferer. 
After  writing  the  above  yesterday,  the  first  thing 
I  cast  my  eyes  on  in  to-day's  (Nov.  16)  Post,  is 
another  ponce  story,  in  substance,  as  follows:  (the 
Post  heads  the  article  with  a  degree  of  levity, 
which  does  it  little  credit — Board  and  Lodging 
gratis.      I    should   be   inclined    to   entitle    it) 

Another  8atire  on  our  System  of  Punishment  — A 
poor  destitute  lad,  named  William  Thomas,  was 
Drought  before  Mr.  Gregory,  charged  with  wilfully 
breaking  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  Blackfriara  road. 
It  appears  that  the  lad,  the  previous  evening,  had 
accosted  a  policeman,  requesting  to  be  sent  to  prison, 
as  he  had  no  home.  The  policeman  refused,  aa 
there  waa  no  ground  of  committaL  The  prisoner 
then  asked  what  he  must  do,  "  in  order  to  get  sent 
to  goal,"  And  whether  smashing  a  window  would 
entitle  him.  The  policeman  said  he  had  better  not, 
or  he  would  get  into  trouble.  Hethen  walked  away, 
and  in  about  half  an  hour,  heard  a  window  broken, 
and  on  going  np,  found  the  defendant,  who  confessed 
he  had  broken  it  purposely,  that  he  might  be  sent 
to  goal. 

The  youth  had  come,  it  seems,  from  Bristol.  His 
lather  and  mother  were  dead,  and  he  had  come  to 
London  to  try  to  get  employment.  He  could  get  no 
work,  no  food,  and  no  shelter,  and  thought  that  he 
would  be  batter  in  prison,  than  starving  in  the 


street.  He  seemed  tafeelqnite overjoyed,  on  finding, 
himself  committed.. 

Yet  another  case.— This  morning,  (Nov.  17)  ap- 
pears another  instance  m  which  the  punishment  of 
the  law  is  courted.  .  William  Bourne,  charged  with 
stealing  14  lbs.  of  copper  from  the  ship  Coburg,  said 
he  was  starving ;  he  was  sentenced  to  six  week's 
hard  labor,  for  having  the  stolen  property  in  his 
possession.  He  begged  to  be  committed  for  the 
capital  offence,  that  he  might  be  transported ;  but  the 
magistrate  said  he  had  no  power  to  do  so,  though  he 
thought  the  prisoner  "  richly  deserved  it." 

If  things  go  on  thus,  transportation  and  imprison- 
ment, instead  of  deterring  from  offences,  wiU  insti- 
gate to  them  ;  as  doubtless,  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
they  do  at  this  moment. 

Ireland.— The  tithe  contests  continue,  in  this  ill- 
fated  country,  with  undiminished  violence.  Last 
night's  mail  alone,  brings  us  the  three  following  esses :. 

"  A  police  exhibition  against  Danesfort  parish  wss 
made  on  Thursday  last,  but  not  a  single  capture  ef- 
fected. Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in- 
formation was  given  that  the  enemy  was  approaching. 
Immediately  the  chapel  bell  rang,  and,  of  course, 
the  (armereleft  their  beds,  and  took  cover  about  the 
ditches.  The  warning  given  by  the  bella  was  aided, 
we  understand,  by  the  exertions  of  a  respectable 
widow  in  the  parish,  who  directed  two  of  her  servants 
to  mount  horses,  and  alarm  their  neighbors.  The 
bell  ringing  continued  till  about  two  o'clock,  by 
which  tune,  it  may  be  presumed,  every  man  in  the 
district  was  secure  from  pursuit;  but  the  police 
courageously  persisted,  and  did  not  begin  to  retire 
tUl  six  o'clock.    On  their  wsy  home  they  called  at  a 

gentleman's  bouse,  and  enquired,  waa  it  to  collect 
le  people  the  bell  rang  1  He  answered  them  to  the 
contrary,  and  said  the  general  understanding  was, 
that  on  the  first  toll  of  the  bell,  every  tithe  payer  in 
the  psrish  should  conceal  himself.  They  subsequently 
met  a  party  of  women  proceeding  to  dig  potatoes, 
and  asked  them  who  had  rang  the  bell  t  One  of  the 
females  replied  she  did  not  know  who  had  done  it  in 
that  turn,  but  she  believed  it  rang  by  itself, 'as  it 
often  does  of  late,  it  shivers  so  much  at  the  sight  of 
a  Peeler.  The  police  returned  without  a  single 
prisoner." — Kilkenny  Journal. 

"Ballvkealy,  Nov.  8. — On  Thursday  night  at  one 
o'clock,  the  house  of  Mrs.  Doyle,  of  Ballykealy,  was 
assailed  by  a  party  of  police  who  knocked  at  the  door 
with  the  butt-ends  of  their  guns  demanding  admis- 
sion, to  the  great  afright  and  terror  of  the  inmates. 
They  were  asked  what  they  wanted  at  that  unsea- 
sonable hour?  The  reply  was  that  they  were  in 
questof  s  deserter,  whom  they  understood  was  in  that 
house.  Upon  being  let  in,  Jergeant  Stokes  (at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  eighteen  men)  rushed  into  Mrs. 
Doyle's  apartment,  stating  that  he  had  an  attachment 
against  her.  Mrs.  Doyle  was  at  the  time  in  bed, 
and  we  are  informed  that  her  two  daughters  were  in 
bed  in  the  same  room.  Stokes  demanded  of  Mrs. 
Doyle  to  come  with  him.  Mrs.  Doyle  spoke  to  him, 
and  remonstrated  upon  the  hardship  of  requiring  her 
to  leave  her  bed  at  that  hour,  when  Stokes,  with  a 
furious  oath,  swore  that  if  she  was  not  up  in  five 
minutes,  he  would  take  her  as  she  was.  She  was 
accordingly  obliged  to  get  up  and  go  with  him  at  that 
hour,  to  the  police-station  at  Fennagh.  Her  family 
not  knowing  whither  she  was  taken,  came  into  Car- 
low  to  the  gaol  to  look  for  her,  and  bad  to  return  to 
Fennagh,  where  they  found  -  her.  The  amount  of 
the  attachment  was  4/.43i.  6d.t  which  war  paid. — 
Carlow  Post. 

"  Ballateglea,  Nov.  6.— On  last  Thursday,  Mr. 
Terence  Kelly,  of  Ballateglea,  was  arrested  for  an 
alleged  arrear  of  tithes,  amounting  to  3/.  3s.,  which 
wassubsequently  increased  by  the  expense  of  8s.  3d. 
costs  to  31.  1  If.  3d.  He  was  brought  to  Borria  by  a 
party  of  the  police,  where  he  was  detained  until 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  At  this  hour  he  was  told 
that  he  should  go  to  Carlow.  He  and  his  friends 
remonstrated  against  the  extreme  hardships  of  such 
conduct,  but  it  was  in  vain.  He  offered  50/.  secu- 
rity for  his  appearance  in  the  morning,  and  consented 
to  have  a  guard  of  police  attending  him.  This 
would  not  be  listened  to,  he  should  come  on  to  Car- 
low  immediately.  Fuidingthat  all  his  remonstrances 


and  offers  were  to  no  purpose,  be  requested  permit- 
'sion  to  ride  bis  hone  into  Carlow — be  was  refused  i 
and  atthnthour,midnight,  he  bad  to  walks  distance 
of  fourteen  miles." — Freeman's  Journal. 

Nq  human  power  can  much  longer  sustain  to 
odious  and  iniquitous  a  system.  R.  D.  0. 

PROPOSED  NEW  BRANCH 
EXCHANGE. 
Last  Wednesdsy,  a  third  adjourned  meeting  wss 
held  at  George  Tavern,  Commercial  Road ;  it  wss 
numerously  attended,  and  a  resolution  to  forma 
Branch  Exchange  in  the  neighbourhood  waa  warmly 
received  and  unanimously  adopted.  A  Committee 
was  chosen  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect.  We 
shall  report  their  future  proceedings. 


Mr.  Eamohsow,  who  has  rented  of  us  the  shop 
two  doors  from  our  Institution  is  appointed  agent 
for  the  Crisis.  See  advertisement.  After  this 
week  be  will  sell  it,  ss  the  other  publishers  bare 
slwaya  done,  for  cash  only ;  they  bavins;  complained 
that  they  cannot  sustain  their  sale  of  it  except  un- 
der such  aii  arrangement. 


I  purpose  lecturing  next  Sunday  evening,  on 
National  Education ;  the  duty  of  government  to 
provide  for  it,  and  of  the  people  to  press  its  consi- 
deration on  their  representatives.  R.  D.  0. 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Discipulus'  letter  waa  unavoidably  left  out  for 
want  of  room,  it  will  appear  next  week. 


JEAMONSON,  Agent  for  the  aale  of  theCrisis, 
•  Bookseller,  Stationer,  dc,  No.  15  Chichester 
Place,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  two  doors  from  the  Insti- 
tution, respectfully  intimates  that  he  has  taken  the 
above  shop  of  R.  Owen  Esq.,  and  that  he  will  have 
on  aale,  »n  assortment  of  Liberal  and  Rational 
Publications,  with  a  variety  of  Pens,  steel  Pen*, 
writing  and  blotting  Paper,  sealing  Wax,  Wafers, 
red  and  black  Ink,  Penknives,  Scissors,  Rssors, 
Shavinfc  Cases,  Pocket  Books,  Table  Knives,  Work 
Boxes,  Carpet  Bags,  &c,  with  a  variety  of  fcney 
articles.  Books  bought,  sold  or  exchanged  ;  Card 
and  Bill  Plate*  Engraved;  Copper  plate,  Lithogra- 
phic, and  Letter  press  Printing;  Books  bound,  plain 
or  elegant,  to  any  pattern ;  Arms,  Crests,  6cc,  found 
and  engraved  on  Stone,  Steel,  Brass,  or  Ivory; 
Cutlery  ground  and  repaired;  Rasors  carefully  set, 
at  2d.  each;  Do.  ground  and  set,  4d.  each;  Tsblfr 
Knives  ground  and  repaired,  made  like  new,  2s.  6d. 
per  dozen.  Any  of  the  above  articles  repaired,  or 
taken  in  exchange  for  new.  Goods  sold  on  com- 
mission: New  Books  and  Publications  regularly 
supplied  and  lent  to  read. 

READING  ROOM. 
Ici  on  parte  Pran^aia. 
Nov.  «S,  183J .  

THE  TENTH  FESTIVAL  of  the  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  the  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES, 
established  for  diffusing  the  moat  useful  know- 
ledge and  creating  general  good  feeling  amongst  all 
Parties,  vriUbeheld  at  the  INST1T  LTIOA  for 
REMOVING  IGNORANCE  and  POVERTY 
Gray's  Inn-road,  on  MONDAY,  3rd.  Dec.,  1834. 
Tickets  of  Admission— Double  4s.  -  Single  9s.  6d— 
Members,  If.  6d„  may  be  had  at  the  Institution,  and 
at  280,  Regent-street ;  421,  Oxford-street ;  49,  Shore- 
ditch;  10,  B.mverie-street,  Fleet-street;  «,  Bar- 
bican, corner  of  Red  Cross-street;  79,  Resent- 
street;  57,  Regent-street;  ST,  Mareham -street,  West- 
minster ;  30,  Great  Ormand-atreet ;  95,  Newgate- 
street;  Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite  Gower-etreet;  9, 
Cireucester-place ;  Symonds,  Seymour-street,  Eus- 
ton-aquare;  Winner's  Library,  Ditto ;  84,  Bennond- 
sey-street;  Norfolk  Coffee-house,  Mnrylebone-lsne; 
16,  Cbichester-place,  Gray's  Inn-road  ;  215,  Totten- 
ham-court-road; 19,  Gieville-street,  Hatton-gar- 
den ;  59,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  and  23, 
Duke-street,  Lincoln's-inn-iields. 
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[ONE  PENNV. 


WEEKLY   PROCEEDINGS. 


Thursday,  November  22. 
Tax  adjourned  discussion  on  the  question,  "  Who* 
tktr  a  belief  in  a  future  world  is  conducive  to  the 
sseessi  of  elective  plans  for  the  benefit  of  man'* 
present  condition,"  was  continued  and  concluded. 
Mr.  RfOULESwoRTH  expressed  bis  conviction, 
tbatsnoh  a  belief  was  not  necessarily  accompanied 
sy  intolerance,  nor  necessarily  supported  by  a  pri- 
vileged priesthood.  It  had  hitherto  been  so  asso- 
ciated, sad  he  thought  that,  in  consequence,  we 
wan  not  able  to  predicate  any  thing  with  certainty, 
as  to  the  effects  of  religions  belief,  apart  from  these 
extraneous  concomitants. 

Mr. said  he  thought  all  such  belief 

led  to  a  foolish  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and 
that  it  contracted  the  mind,  and  shackled  freedom  of 
aaqoirf.  He  had  once  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
the  evident  consequences  of  any  sectarian  religious 
belief,  as  exhibited  daily  around  him,  made  him  a 
freethinker,  Wore  a  single  heterodox  publication 
fell  into  his  hands. 

A  person  from  the  body  of  the  meeting,  com- 
aenced  a  rambling,  incoherent  defence  of  some 
peculiar  religious  creed.  We  could  not  distinctly 
understand  his  views.  He  was  repeatedly  reminded 
by  the  chairman,  that  he  was  travelling  altogether 
out  of  the  record.  He  persisted,  however,  in  quot- 
ing texts  and  other  irrelevancies,  until,  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  cries  of  question  from  the  audience 
drowned  his  voice,  and  he  retired. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  expressing  his  disbelief  of  the 
doctrine  in  question,  contended  that  the  world  would 
neTerbe  permanently  improved, until  men's  thoughts 
were  altogether  withdrawn  from  such  subjects. 

Mr.  Roseau  argued  the  unfairness  of  connecting 
the  belief  in  futurity,  with  sectarian  views  or  angry 
feehngs.  He  himself  knew  many  cases  where  no 
snch  effect  was  produced.  Sectarianism  and  into- 
lerance were  confined  to  no  particular  set  of  opinions. 
A  religionist  or  a  heretic  might  equally  be  a  bigot, 
for  bigotry  consisted,  not  in  any  specific  creed,  but 
in  an  arrogant  assumption,  that  our  own  opinions  are 
all  htfaQibty  right,  and  no  other  persons  even  worth 
the  trouble  of  examining.  (Hear.)  He  conceived 
that  men  were  urged  on  in  a  career  of  benevolent 
usefulness,  not  perhaps  by  any  faith,  and  certainly 
not  by  any  want  of  faith,  but  by  their  own  feeling 
hearts:  or  rather,  by  one  of  two  motives ;  a  desire  to 
benefit  themselves,  or  a  desire  to  benefit  mankind. 
Now  it  will  not  be  argued  that  believers  are,  in 
practice,  careless  of  their  own  interests,  or  that, 
whatever  indifference  they  may  profess  to  the  good 
tlnngsef  this  life,  they  actually  despise  them.  (Hear 
and  a  laugh.)  And  surely  among  believers,  many 
aright  be  named  who  proved  by  deeds,  and  not  by 
wordMhatthey  loved  theb  fellow  creatures.  Wit- 
"*        \  Jcnner,  and  a  host  of  other  names. 


Could  as  many  philanthropists  be  named,  devoid  of 
such  belief  1  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  con- 
viction (though  prevented  by  tne  terms  of  the  ques- 
tion from  entering  on  this  branch  of  the  subject)  that 
a  belief  in  a  future  life  could  be  rationally  proved, 
snd  that  the  influence  of  such  a  belief  is,  in  itself, 
Conducive  to  human  improvement,  as  furnishing  a 
motive  to  good  conduct  ia  addition  to  earthly  motives. 

Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen  said,  that,  while  he 
dissented  on  the  one  hand,  from  those  who  adduced 
intolerance,  persecution  and  bad  feeling,  as  the 
necessary  concomitants  of  a  belief  in  immortality, 
he  dissented  also  from  the  opinion,  that  religious 
belief  was  innocent  of  producing  sectarian  feeling. 
If  we  were  to  stow  away  a  hundred  kegs  of  gun- 
powder in  the  cellars  of  this  Institution,  and  then 
to  enter  the  vault  with  an  open  light,  it  would  not 
be  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  building  would 
be  blown  to  atoms :  still  the  experiment  would  be  a 
foolish  and  a  dangerous  one.  So,  it  seemed  to  him, 
was  it  even  with  the  most  amiable  religious  belief. 
In  itself,  perhaps,  innocuous,  and  often  entertained 
by  men  and  women  who  are  an  ornament  to  their 
species,  it  almost  always  happened  that  it  was 
perverted,  by  accident  or  design,  to  a  cause  of  dis- 
union and  contention.  What  waa  the  fact?  That, 
however  honorable  the  exceptions,  the  mass  who  held 
such  beliefs,  in  all  civilized  countries,  did  feel 
alienated  from  all  who  believed  differently ;  that,  in 
all  civilized  countries,  the  nursing  of  such  beliefs 
was  made  a  trade  of.  Thus  the  evil,  though  it  might 
not  be  strictly  termed  necessary,  alwsys  did  arise ; 
the  gun-powcler  almost  always  did  blowup.  (Hear.) 
He  thought,  too,  that  all  calculation  of  consequences 
in  another  world,  confused  men's  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong.  (Hear.)  He  deemed  that  which,  in  its 
immediate  and  ultimate  consequences  to  the  individual, 
and  to  society,  produced  a  preponderence  of  happiness, 
to  be,  for  that  reason  and  that  reason  alone,  Right  ; 
and  whatever  in  like  manner,  produced  a  preponde- 
rance of  suffering,  to  be,  for  that  very  reason,  Wrong  . 
Any  belief  which  subverted,  or  in  the  least  modified 
this  simple  standard,  seemed  to  him,  in  the  case  of 
the  mass,  though  it  might  not  always  be  of  indivi- 
duals, injurious. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  half  past  nine. 


ROBERT    OWEN'S   PROCEEDINGS. 

His  introduction  by  Thomas  Atwood  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  th*  Birmingham  Political  Union, 

We  stated  in  our  last,  that  Mr.  Owen  had  reached 

Birmingham  in  safety  and  had  held  two  meetings 

there,  of  which  we  famished  the  details.    We 

were  not  then  in  possession  of  the  particulars  of  his 

nttodttetktttotheCounctftf 


as  furnished  in  the  Birmingham  Papers,  from 

which  we  now  extract  it: 

On  Tuesday  week  Mr.  Owen  was  formally  in- 
troduced to  the  Council  of  the  Political  Union,  and 
to  the  members  assembled  (about  five  hundred),  who 
received  him  with  great  applause.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ordwarybusiness  Mr.  Arrwooo  rose,  and 
said  he  had  to  introduce  to  their  notice  a  verv  dis- 
tinguished philanthropist,  the  celebrated  Robert 
Owen,  who  for  the  last  forty  years  had  been  la- 
bouring incessantly  in  the  great  cause  of  human 
improvement  and  happiness ;  snd  whose  character, 
talents,  snd  abilities  were  of  the  highest  order. — 
(Cheers.)  He  had  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance many  years,  and  knew  that  with  him  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  people  was  a  subject  of 
paramount  importance. — (  Hear,  hear. )  It  was  true 
he  had  not,  as  yet,  been  successful  in  his  great  and 
magnificent  projects,  but  they  were  of  a  nature 
which  required  study,  great  labour,  moral  courage, 
and  unwearied  perseverance  to  effect. — (Hear, 
hear.)  He  was  now,  however,  making  a  grand 
practical  experiment  in  London,  of  a  most  important 
'nature,  and  which  promised  to  be  of  great  utility 
to  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community.—* 
(Cheers.)  Next  to  the  Reform  Bill,  which  waa 
necessary  to  all  other  improvements,  he  (Mr.  Att~ 
wood)  regarded  this  experiment  of  Mr.  Owen  as 
among  those  which  were  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  country.  As  a  man,  therefore,  who  was  la- 
bouring in  the  public  cause,  and  deserved  well  of 
bis  country,  he  begged  to  introduce  to  their  notice 
Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  of  New  Lanark. — (Loud 
cheers.) 

Mr.  Owen  then  rose,  and,  at  the  call  of  Mr.  Had- 
ley,  was  greeted  by  three-times-three  hearty  cheers 
from  the  members  assembled.  As  soon  as  silenoe 
was  restored,  Mr.  Owen  said  he  was  at  a  loss  ade- 
quately to  express  bis  feelings  at  that  moment.  He 
had  come  into  the  room  as  a  private  spectator  of 
their  proceedings,  and  did  not  expect  either  to  have 
been  introduced  in  such  a  manner  by  their  excellent 
Chairman,  or  to  have  met  with  so  cordial  a  recep- 
tion by  the  assembly.  He  hsd  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Council  in  its  direction  of  the 
moral  energies  of  the  men  of  Birmingham,  with 
great  interest,  snd  he  had  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  bold  and  commanding  attitude  which  had 
been  displayed  by  them  but  a  few  months  ago,  had 
prevented  the  country  from  falling  info  the  most 
dreadful  confusion. — (Cheers.)  His  object  in  vi- 
siting Birmingham  was  to  explain  to  its  intelligent 
population  the  manner  in  which  they  could  most 
beneficially  exercise  their  skill  and  labour.  If  the 
plans  he  had  to  recommend  were  adopted,  there 
need  not  be  a  single  unemployed  person  in  the 
kingdom  in  a  few  months,  and  in  twelve  months 
there  would  be  universal  prosperity,  from  which 
they  never  need  wtrogade.--(Losid  applause.), 
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Alter  a  few  other  observations  of  a  like  nature,  Mr. 
Owen  again  thanked  them  for  (he  kind  and  enthusi- 
astic reception  they  had  given  him,  and  sat  down 
amid  loud  applause. 

A  great  public  meeting  is  advertised  to  take 
place  at  Beardsworth's  Repository  on  Monday  next, 
to  establish  the  first  provincial  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Equitable  Labour  Exchnnge,  now  in  operation 
in  the  metropolis ;  G.  F.  Munta,  Esq.,  has  con- 
sented to  preside  on  the  occasion. 

ur.  owen's  lectures. 

We  find  the  following  additional  particulars 

of  Mr   Owen's  third  and  fourth  lecture  in  the 

Birmingham  Journal  of  Nov.  24. 

On  Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  Owen  delivered  his 
Third  Lecture  at  the  Public  Office,  which  was,  as 
on  the  former  occasions,  crowded  to  excess,  and 
hundreds,  wfeo  could  not  gain  admittance,  reluc- 
tantly retired.  After  the  lecture,  which  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  one  on  the  previous  evening,  the 
time  was  principally  occupied  in  replying  to  nu- 
merous questions  winch  were  put  by  the  audience, 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Labour  Ex- 
change system. 

On  Wednesday  morning  last,  Mr.  Owen  again 
lectured  to  a  very  respectable  and  numerous  audi- 
tory, (among  which  were  many  ladies,)  in  the  As- 
sembly-room of  Dee's  Royal  Hofrl,  Temple-row. 
At  hnlf  jast  eleven,  Mr.  Owen  entered  the  room, 
and  was  greeted  With  loud  applause!  This  having 
subsided,  he  said : — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have 
this  morning  to  explain  to  you  a  mode  by  which  the 
country  may,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  entirely  re- 
lieved from  its  present  pecuniary  distress  and 
difficulty ;  and  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  read 
to  you  some  few  extracts  from  a  report  which  I  was 
cafled  upon  to  make  to  the  large  County  of  Lanarlr, 
in  the  year  1821,  on  the  mode  of  relieving  the  then 
existing  distress,  and  which  equally  applies  to  the 
present  period.  [Mr.  Owen  then  read  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  report  which  the  Birmingham 
Journal  gives  at  length,  but  which  want  of  room 
compels  us  to  omit,  and  then  concluded  as 
follows:] 

It  now  remains  that  the  principle  should  be  ge- 
nerally explained  by  which  an  advantageous  inter- 
change and  exchange  may  be  made  of  the  greatly 
increased  products  of  labour. 

To  a  mind  coming  first  to  this  subject,  innumera- 
ble and  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  will 
occur;  but  by  the  steady  application  of  that  fixed 
and  persevering  attention,  which  is  alone  calculated 
successfully  to  contend  against  and  overcome  diffi- 
culties, every  obstacle  will  vanish,  and  the  practice 
will  prove  simple  and  easy.        •        ♦        • 

To  make  labour  the  standard  of  value,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  amount  of  it  in  all  articles 
to  be  bought  and  sold.  This  is,  in  fact,  already 
accomplished,  and  is  denoted  by  what  ir.  commerce 
is  technically  termed  "  the  prime  cost,"  or  the  net 
value  of  the  whole  labour  contained  in  any  article 
of  value,— the  material  contained  in,  or  consumed 
by  the  manufacture  of  the  article,  forming  a  part  of 
the  whole  labour. 

The  great  object  of  society  is,  to  obtain  wealth, 
and  to  enjoy  it.  The  genuine  principle  of  barter 
was,  to  exchange  the  supposed  prime  cost  of,  or 
value  of  labour  in  one  article,  against  the  prime 
cost  of,  or  amout  of  labour  contained  in  any  other 
article.  This  is  the  only  equitable  principle  of  ex- 
change ;  but,  as  invention  increased,  and  human 
desires  multiplied,  it  was  not  found  to  be  conve- 
nient in  practice.  Barter  was  succeeded  by  com- 
merce, the  principle  of  which  is,  to  produce  or  pro- 
cure every  article  at  the  lowest,  and  to  obtain  for  it 
in  exchange,  the  highest  amount  of  labour.  To 
effect  this,  an  artificial  standard  of  value  was  ne- 
cessary; and  metals  were,  by  common  consent 
among  nations,  permitted  to  perform  the  office. 
This  principle,  in  the  progress  of  its  operation,  has 
been  productive  of  important  advantages,  and  of 
very  great  evils;  but,  like  barter  it  has  been  suited  only 
to  a  certain  stage  of  society.  It  has  stimulated  in- 
vention; it  has  given  industry  and  talent  to  the  hu- 


man character,  and  secured  the  future  exertion  of 
those  energies  which  otherwise  might  have  remained 
dormant  and  unknown.  But  it  nas  made  man  ig- 
norantly,  individually  selfish ;  placed  him  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  fellows ;  engendered1  fraud  and  deceit ; 
blindly  urging  him  forward  to  create,  but  depriving 
bim  of  the  wisdom  to  enjoy.  In  striving  to  take 
advantage  of  others,  he  has  overreached  himself. 
The  strong  hand  of  necessity  will  now  force  him 
into  the  path  which  conducts  to  that  wisdom  in 
which  he  has  been  so  long  deficient.  He  will  dis- 
cover the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  uniting  in 
practice  the  best  parts  of  the  principles  of  barter 
and  commerce,  and  dismissing  those  which  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  inconvenient  and  injurious. 

This  substantial  improvement,  said  Mr.  Owen,  in 
the  progress  of  society,  may  be  easily  effected  by 
the  general  establishment  of  Labour  Exchanges ;  by 
the  operation  of  which,  the  sale  of  all  description  of 
useful  property  will  be  effected  much  more  easily  than 
purchases  are  mads  now ;  and  by  which  the  value  of 
human  labour  will  be  speedily  enhanced  to  a  de- 
gree, which  at  present  would  scarcely  be  believed. 
(Loud  cheers.)  The  landholder  and  capitalist 
would  be  benefited  by  this  arrangement  in  the  same 
degree  with  the  labourer,  because  labour  is  the 
foundation  of  all  values,  and  it  is  only  from  labour, 
liberally  remunerated,  that  high  profits  can  be  paid 
for  agricultural  and  manufactured  products.  De- 
pressed as  the  value  of  labour  now  is,  there  is  no 
proposition  in  Euclid  more  true,  than  that  society 
would  be  immediately  benefitted,  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  to  an  incalculable  extent,  by  making  labor 
the  standard  of  value.  By  this  expedient,  all  the 
markets  in  the  world,  which  are  virtually  closed 
against  offering  a  profit  to  the  producers  ot  wealth 
would  be  opened  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  and  in 
each  individual  exchange,  all  the  parties  interested 
would  be  sure  to  receive  ample  remuneration  for 
their  labour.  (Applause.)  It  would  soon  be  found 
that  there  would  be  no  inducement  for  manufac- 
turers to  produce  inferior  descriptions  of  gtads, 
which  they  were  now  compelled  to  do  in  consequence 
of  the  excessive  and  injurious  competition  induced 
by  the  present  erroneous  system  of  commerce. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  had  himself  been  actively  en- 
gaged for  fifty  years  in  business  and  during  thirty 
years  of  that  period  he  was  a  very  considerable 
manufacturer  of  cotton  yarn,  having  a  population  of 
about  9,500  individuals  constantly  in  the  employ  of 
himself  and  partners,  and  under  his  immediate  and 
entire  control.  The  daily  produce  of  cotton  yarn  at 
this  establishment  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
go  twice  and  a  half  sound  the  globe.  He 
ought,  therefore,  to  know  something  of  the 
manufacturing  system .  (  H ear,  hear. )  He  was  about 
to  tell  them  one  little  fact  which  would  prove  to 
them  how  much  the  public  were  injured  by  the 
insane  practice  of  manufacturing  what  were  called 
cheap  goods.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  trace  every  operation  to  its  source 
and  'o  its  consequences.  Finding  that  there  was  a 
general  cry  for  cheap  cottons,  ainonpf  other  goods,  by 
which  the  qualities  were  compelled  to  be  deterio- 
rated, he  tried  a  variety  of  experiments  to  enable 
him  to  discover  of  what  quality  the  fabric  ought  to 
be  manufactured,  in  ord  r  to  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
consumer.  Having  discovered  this,  he  had  some 
cottonthreadmadeof  the  desired  quality,  which  was 
woven  into  a  variety  of  articles,  such  as  stockings, 
shirting  cloth,  ore,  for  his  own  use.  These  articles 
he  found  to  wear  six  times  as  long  as  those  in  ordinary 
consumption,  whilst  the  extra  cost  did  not  exceed 
twenty-five  per  cent.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  the  sake 
of  argument,  however,  he  would  allow  that  they  cost 
fifty  per  cent.  more.  Now  the  annual  value  of  cotton 
fabrics  of  all  descriptions  produced  in  this  country 
waaaomewhere  about  fifty  millions,  which,  according 
to  the  estimate  he  had  just  mentioned,  would  have 
cost  seventy-five  millions,  had  they  been  of  the 
best  make.  But  then  they  would  have  lasted  six 
times  as  long,  and  multiplying  the  fifty  millions  by 
six,  it  would  give  three  hundred  millions,  which 
would  have  been  the  value  of  the  articles  to  the 
consumers.  Thus,  then,  he  had  demonstrated,  that 
the  loss  tQ  tbt  public*  by  the  manufacture  of  eheap 


cotton  roods,  was  no  leas  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  mttttens  per  annum.  (Loud  cries  at 
"  Hear,  hear,"' and  cheers.)  He  had  no  doubt  bat 
the  aame  extent  of  loss  was  being  sustained  by  the 
deteriorated  quality  of  other  descriptions  of  goods. 
(Hear.)  AU*theae  irrational  proceedings  would, 
however,  be  corrected  by  the  operation  of  the  Labor 
Exchanges,  and  they  would  find  that  a  superabun- 
dance of  wealth  would  be  created,  which  would  be 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  population.  (Ldud  applause.) 
M  r.  0  wen  then  went  into  the  details  of  the  operations 
of  the  Equitable  Labor  Exchange,  founded  by  bim 
in  London,  and  showed  in  the  clearest  manner,  die 
immense  bepefita  which  would  be  derived  by  both 
masters  and  men,  by  the  establishment  of  a  branch  m 
this  town.  The  ••  exchange,"  or  "  labor  note,"  by 
which  the  operations  of  these  establishments  are 
carried  on,  was  exhibited  to  the  company  by  Mr, 
Owen,  who  said  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  an 
instrument  which  would  effect  a  greater  change  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  than  had  been  effected  by  * 
all  the  armies  which  had  ever  been  in  it.  (Cheers.) 
It  would  be  found  to  be  the  most  secure,  and  in  all 
respects,  the  best  currency  which  the  world  ever 
knew.  These  notes  were  only  issued  upon  real  wealth 
being  deposited  in  the  national  storehouses,  and 
when  any  of  this  wealth  was  taken  out  or  consumed, 
notes  to  an  equal  amount  were  brought  in,  so  that 
the  quantity  of  currency  always  in  circulation,  was 
exactly  equal  to  real  wealth  in  store ;  and  what  was 
a  remarkable  fact,  a  run  upon  the  banks  issuing  this 
new  paper  currency,  would  be  of  the  greatest  service. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Mr.  Owen  continued  at 
some  length,  and  afterwards  gave  replies  to  many 
important  questions  which  were  put  to  him  on  the 
subject  matter  of  bis  address,  all  of  which  the  querists 
declared  were  satisfactory.  (Mr.  Owen  retired 
amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  several  very 
respectable  manufacturers  had  a  private  conversation 
with  Mr.  Owen,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to 
give  every  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  a  Branch 
Exchange  in  this  town,  confident  that  it  would  bt 
highly  conducive  to  their  interests,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  public  at  large. 


EDITORIAL. 


LONDON,  DECEMBER  1,  183J. 
PROPERTY  QUALIFICATIONS, 

(FOR  THE  HETURN  OF  MEMBERS) 

Illustrated  by  Franklin9 1  story  of  the  An. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  the  great  question  whether 
property  or  persons  shall  form  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation y  been  so  prominently  pushed  forward 
as  at  this  moment.  The  time  is  gone  by  when  H 
may  be  asserted,  without  question  or  reply,  tlau  a 
roan  with  two  thousand  pounds  has  double  Uie 
stake  in  this  world  to  the  man  who  has  but  one 
thousand ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  wealth  is  the 
only  good  worth  protecting,  and  the  right  to  hold 
property  the  only  right  which  legislation  need  se- 
cure to  the  citizen. 

There  is  an  excellent  anecdote  told  of  that  moft 
practical  of  philosophers,  Franklin,  which, 
though  well  known  west  of  the  Atlantic,  may  be  new 
to  some  of  our  readers.  The  question  was  mooted 
in  congress,  during  the  early  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  whether  property  qualifications 
should  be  imperative,  or  whether  a  man's  right  to 
vote  in  virtue  of  his  citizenship  should  broadly  be 
recognized.  The  Tories  of  those  days  strongly 
argued  against  the  principle  of  universal  sufege, 
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a*  giving  to   those  who  had  little  or  no  pro- 
perty the  right  to  legislate  away  the  property  of 
their  neighbors,  and  the  debate  seemed  about  to 
terminate  in  their  favour. — Franklin,  who  had  sat 
till  then  a  silent  auditor,  rose,  at  last,  and  in  his 
plain  pithy  style,  spoke  in  substance  as  follows: 
« Allow  n  e,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  propose  for 
your  solution  a  difficulty  which  has  just  occurred 
to  me.    I  am  acquainted  with  a  good  honest  man, 
a  dealer*  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  he  used  to 
convey  to  the  neighboring  market  on  the  back  of  a 
feronte  donkey.    The  other  day  be  lost  this  faith- 
ful servant  by  death.    While  the  animal  lived,  his 
owner's  property  was  sufficient  to  entitle  him, 
under  the  act  now  before  you,  to  a  vote  for  his 
representative;  but  now,  having  lost  this  item  of 
his  property,  his  wealth  falls  below  your  stand- 
ard, and  he  loses  his  vote.    Now  the  difficulty 
which  I  desire  to  hear  solved  by  my  fellow-citi- 
xens  who  have  just  preceded  me,  is  this: — "In 
whom  is  the  right  of  voting  actually  vested,  in  the 
man,  or  in  hi$  ass  ?" 

The  effect  of  this  quaint  and  pithy  illustration 
was  irresistible.  The  property  restriction  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  a  large  majority,  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage  acknowledged;  and  the  quiet 
and  prosperous  condition  of  the  Union  ever  since 
is  the  best  answer  to  those  alarmists,  who  foresaw 
nothing  but  rapine  and  anarchy,  as  the  necessary 
consequences  of  giving  each  man  a  vote  in  se- 
lecting those  who  were  to  make  laws  for  himself 

and  his  children. 

R.  D.  O. 


INNOVATION  AND  ITS  DANGERS. 
"  Thus  far  shah  thou  go  and  no  farther." 
Ip  there  be  cause  for  regret  and  motive  for  exertion, 
in  the  fact,  that  our  laws,  still  far  too  closely  re- 
semble the  blood-written  statutes  of  Draco,  it  is 
yet  undeniable^and  it  is  encouraging  to  reflect,  that 
they  are  gradually  becoming  milder.  A  late  case 
of  shoplifting  by  persons  of  rank,  (who  in  verifi- 
cation of  the  olo  saying  that  u  there  is  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,"  have  hitherto, 
though  detected  in  the  feet  and  followed  home, 
evaded  the  power  of  the  law) — this  case  of  larceny 
has  occasioned  some  discussion,  on  the  nature  of 
the  punishment  for  such  offences. 

Some  years  ago,  shoplifting  was  a  capital  of- 
fence; and  if  we  wish  to  learn  whether  the  sangui- 
nary statute  was  carried  into  effect,  we  may  read 
the  following  case  as  related  by  Sir  William 
Meredith,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  en- 
deavoring to  correct  the  depraved  taste  of  our  legis- 
lators for  enactments  of  blood  :  u  Under  the  shop- 
lifting act,  one  Mary  Jones  was  executed.  It  was 
at  the  time  when  press-warrants  were  issued,  on  the 
alarm  about  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  woman's 
husband  was  pressed,  their  goods  seized  for  debt, 
and  she,  with  two  small  children^  turned  into  the 
streets  a-begging*  It  is  a  circumstance  not  to.  be 
forgotten,  that  she  was  very  young  (under  19)  and 
remarkably  handsome.  She  went  into  a  Knen- 
draper*sshop,took  some  coarse  linen  off  the  counter 
and  slipped  it  under  her  cloak.  The  shop-man 
saw  her,  and  she  laid  it  down.  For  this  she  was 
hanged.  Her  defence  was  '  that  she  had  waited 
for  nothing,  till  a  press-gang  came  and  stole  her 


husband  away  from  her;  but  since  she  had  no  bed 
to  he  on — nothing  to  give  her  children  to  eat — 
and  they  were  almost  naked :  perhaps  she  might 
have  done  something  wrong,  for  she  scarcely  knew 
what  she  did/  The  parish  officers  testified  to  the 
truth  of  what  the  said ;  but  it  seems  there  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  shoplifting  about  Ludgate.  An 
examjrie  was  thought  necessary  (by  the  Judges) 
and  this  poor  young  creature  was  hanged,  for  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  a  few  shop-keepers. 
Her  mfaot  was  sucking  at  her  breast,  when  she  set 
out  for  Tyburn  1n 

"  To  repeal  this  law,"  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough 
said,  "  was  an  experiment  pregnant  with  danger." 
Just  as  it  is  now  "an  experiment  pregnant  with 
danger/*  to  do  away  witn  tithes  and  a  church 
establishment,  or  to  give  all  men  a  right  to  vote 
who  shall  govern  them,  or  to  let  the  people  hear 
what  is  going  on  around  them  on  an  untaxed  sheet, 
or,  in  a  word,  to  do  any  thing  for  which  we  have 
not  a  regular  precedent.  In  plain  English,  it  is 
an  experiment  pregnant  with  danger,  tQ  let  men  be 
ever  so  little  wiser,  or  advance  ever  so  littlt  further 
towards  reason,  than  their  grandfathers  did. 
Within  the  range  of  grandfatherly  opinions  and 
usages,  all  is  safe  and  good  and  rational.  Step 
beyoad  the  line,  and  there  is  neither  security  nor 
happiness.  Stand  still,  and  the  world  is  safe ;  go 
on,  he  it  ever  so  slowly,  and  you'll  all  be  robbed 
and  murdered  here,  and  burnt  eternally  hereafter. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  these  pru- 
dent defenders  of  the  things  that  be,  what  calculation 
they  make  about  the  numbers  of  "  experiments 
pregnant  with  danger"  that  have  gone  to  procure 
for  America,  her  present  national  prosperity. 

R,  D.  O. 


ONE  STEP  GAINED  IN  THE 
LABOR  EXCHANGE. 
After  some  delay  incidental  to  new  arrange- 
ments, we  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  the 
friends  of  our  Exchange,  that  we  have  obtained, 
and  shall  keep  up,  a  full  supply  of  staple  provi- 
sions, at  half  cash,  half  notes.  When  we  state 
that  we  can,  at  the  present  market  prices,  retail 
fresh  meat  of  excellent  quality  at  sixpence  per 
pound,  (averaging  the  various  pieces)  our  friends 
will  discover,  that  by  making  their  market  with 
us  they  may  aid  the  cause  and  benefit  themselves  ; 
and  that,  whatever  difficulties  we  may  have  had  to 
struggle  through,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
period,  when  our  forty  hour  notes  will  be  ac- 
knowledged even  by  our  opponents  to  bear  the 
full  value  of  a  sovereign. 

R.  D.  O. 


sion  when  too  late  to  remedy  it ;  but  common 
sense,  to  say  nothing  of  charity,  might  have  sug- 

r;ed  to  the  speaker  in  question,  that  it  could 
but  an  unintentional  omission,  and  that  when 
one  individual  has  the  superintendance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  such  an  establishment  as  ours  on 
his  shoulders,  and  in  addition  the  editing  of  a 
weekly  paper,  it  is  not  very  marvellous,  that  he 
should  occasionally  forget  a  notice,  even  of  that 
which  he  is  most  desirous  to  aid  in  supporting. 

R.  D.  O. 


MEETINGS. 
Several  meetings  have  been  held  throughout 
the  week  in  various  parts  of  the  Metropolis — at 
Bethnal  Green,  Paddington,  &c,  and  with  most 
satisfactory  result;  especially  that  held  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institution,  Deptford, which  had  been 
gratuitously  offered  for  the  purpose;  but  our 
limits  this  week  preclude  details. 

On  Tuesday  the  meeting  to  assist  the  True 
Sun  was,  though  respectably,  yet  in  consequence 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  not  so  nu- 
merously attended  as  the  friends  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  of  that  honest  and  able  paper  could 
desire.  Mr.  Lawless  addressed  the  meeting  and 
was  enthusiastically  received.  Having  been  com- 
pelled by  business  to  leave  the  meeting  before  it 
finally  broke  up,  .1  did  not  hear,  and  had  no  op- 
portunity of  replying  to,  some  animadversions 
thrown  out  by  one  of  the  speakers  fan  individual' 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  True  Sun  pa- 
per) against  the  editors  of  the  Crisis,  as  having 
abstained  from  giving  notice  of  this  meeting  in 
last  week's  paper.    I  myself  perceived  the  omis- 


OF  THE  CLERGY. 
In  our  last  number  I  expressed  my  conviction  that 
lawyers  are  a  class  of  men  unfavorably  situated ; 
unfavorably  for  themselves,  and  unfavorably  for 
society.  Yet  I  do  not  think  them  singular  in  that 
respect ;  for  the  situation  of  our  clergy  seems  to  me 
equally  unfortunate. 

Any  extraneous  temptation  to  hold,  rijrht  or  wrong, 
to  our  opinions,  has  an  immoral  and  injurious  ten- 
dency. It  frequently  acts  as  a  bounty  on  falsehood. 
It  sometimes  induces  hypocrisy.  It  awakens  in  as 
an  artificial  partiality  for  our  owa>  creed,  which  is  the 
more  prejudicial,  inasmuch  as  we  are  already,  from 
vanity  and  habit,  much  too  prone  to  such  partiality. 
It  creates  an  artificial  animosity  against  all  dissenters 
from  our  creed ;  and  this  too  i&exceedingly  pernicious ; 
seeing  that  frail  human  nature  is  already  but  too 
much  given  to  intolerance,  and  that  intolerance  is 
the  bane  of  all  kindness  and  virtue  in  society.  It 
bids  us  shrink  from  free  enquiry,  however  useful  j 
and  fear  conviction*  however  well-founded :  while 
conscientiousness  requires  us  to  welcome  free  en- 
quiry, and  to  yield  implicitly  to  conviction.  It  acta 
•  as  a  drawback  on  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the 
correction  of  error.  ' 

Thus  all  artificial  inducements  to  adhere  to  any 
creed  are  mischievous.  They  add  fuel  to  flame ; 
they  increase  evils  already  too  great  -r  they  flatter  our 
weakness,  and  encourage  our  vices.  We  are  ad- 
dicted to  selfish  partiality ;  they  increase  the  pro- 
pensity. We  are  inclined  to  be  uncharitable ;  they 
render  us  yet  more  so.  We  fear  to  throw  off  our 
our  prejudices ;  they  add  to  the  fear.  The  progress 
of  improvement  is  slow;  they  tend  yet  more  to 
retard  it 

Now,,  it  is  true  that  the  clergy  are  not  alone  ex- 
posed to  this  artificial  temptation.  There  exists,  in 
all  countries,  and  for  ail  men,  a  premium  upon  or- 
thodoxy ,  that  is,  a  premium  upon  all  opinions  and 
customs  which  are  generally  received.  Men  win* 
favor,  gain  patronage,  obtain  popularity,  and  make 
money,  by  adopting  and  df  fending  these.  Thus, 
favor  and  patronage,  and  popularity,  and  money, 
become  so  many  prizes,  offered  by  society,  as  the 
reward  of  conformity. 

But  if  all  men  are  thus  tempted  in  the  degree, 
the  clergy  are  so  in  the  extreme.  They  have  been 
trained  as  the  servants  and  supporters  of  a  religious 
system.  As  its. servants  and  supporters,  they  win  a 
livelihood ;  and  many  of  them  have  learnt  no  otnei 
profession.  With  their  faith,  therefore,  they  loae 
their  livelihood,  unless  they  will  consent  to  aot 
the  hypocrite.  At  the  moment  they  become  con  veru». 
they  become  beggars  also ;  unless  they  will  resolve 
to  begin  the  world  again,  and  learn  to  labor  for  their 
support.  Their  profession  and  its  emoluments  ate 
their  only  property ;  and  they  cannot  become  honest 
sceptics,  except  under  penalty  of  its  confiscation. 

How  immoral,  how  vitiating  is  such  a  skuaiiua ! 
How  filled  with  temptations  to  evil,  and  induce- 
ments to  dishonesty  f  What  sacrifices  does  it  requue 
of  him  who  may  chance  to  see  beyond  the  creed  of 
his  forefathers,  and  who  has  not  learnt  to  say  wnat 
he  does  not  think  I  How  richly  it  rewards  hypocrisy ! 
and  how  heavily  it  clogs  the  wheels  of  improvement !. 
What  should  be  said  to  such  a  law  as  this; 
M  whoever  shall  dissent  from  the  popular  creed,  and 
shall  openly  express  such  dissent,  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty shall  immediately  be  confiscated  ;   he  shall  be 
or  bid  den  from  following  his  trade,  and  a  vote  of 
ublic  censure  shall  ix  passed  upon  htm"    How  would 
ur  feelings  revolt  from  such  injustice !     How  should 
we  denounce  and  detest  it,  as  republicans — as  men  1 
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^uch  injustice  as  this  is  practised  daily  by 
this  nation  towards  one  oppressed  class  of  her 
citizens,  the  clergy*  I  say  oppressed,  not  br  any 
means  in  jest  or  irony,  but  in  sad  sincerity  an  (f  sober 
truth.  I  say  oppressed,  because  1  most  co i u 
tiously  believe  the  clergy  to  be  so  ;  oppressed  by 
thetr  situation ;  oppressed  by  its  temptations -,  and 
grievously  oppressed  by  the  penalties  that  an 
an  honest  change  of  belief. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  a  clergyman,  if  he  cense  to 
be  religions  and  cease  to  profess  religion ,  may  follow 
some  other  profession;  and,  if  he  be  fortunate,  may 
save  himself  from  penury.  But  so  mu 
malefactor,  whose  property  has  been  confiscated. 
He  alio  may  labor  and  gain  more.  There  is  but 
little  mercy  in  such  an  alternative  as  thut. 

I  know  that  the/lergy  do  not  consider  themselves 
qpptwuii  and  are  seldom  considered  so  by  others, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  oppression,  that  its  i 
should  know  or  appreciate  their  situation.  For 
myself,  no  earthly  consideration  should  induce  me  so 
to  place  myself, that  I  should  be  richly  rewarded  so 
long  as  I  retained  my  present  opinions,  and  that 
I  should  be  paaiahed  with  confiscation  of  property 
and  loss  of  livelihood,  if  ever  I  saw  cause  to  change 
them.  And,  surely,  any  man  who  values  his  liberty 
and  his  rights,  will  agree  with  me  in  tin 

I   have   known   several  instances,  both    in  this 
country    and    in  Great  Britain,  of  clergymen,  who 
clear-sighted  enough  to   \»  errors 

they  had  heen  trained  to  preach,  and  honest  enough 
to  cease  preaching  them.  I  particularly  recollect 
one  instance  in  England.  It  is  that  of  a  pastor,  who 
was  universally  beloved  for  his  amiable  q unlit ies, 
and  universally  respected  and  admired  for  lo*  ta- 
lents and  eloquence.  He  became  ooAvarts 
heterodoxy ;  stated  from  the  pulpit  that  he  was  so  ; 
threw  up  a  large  salary,  and  retired  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  fa] 
by  the  blessings  and  regrets  of  all  who  knew  him. 
The  circumstance  did  not  become  very  generailv 
fsf  for  bll  brethren  of  the  rhurch  hu«hed  it  up; 
and  I  Learned  it  by  accident  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  personi  11  v  with  him. 

But  conduct  like  this  is  not  more  noble  thnn  it  is 
rare.     It   w  nubb  to  expect  it  tr 

mass  of  mankind ;  because  experience  tells  us,  that 
our  expectations  won Id  be  d i sup po int^d.    1 1 
will   tempt    her  members,  she  irn,  n  onse- 

quences.     If  she  nil!  offer  ■  rewimi  for  hypocrisy, 
mud  enact  punishments  for  brmsely,  she  mnst  i 
to  find  rogues  and  hypocrites.     Who  shall  sow  the 
seed,  arid  then  wonder  that  the  grain  springs  up  I 

I  perceive  no  rem*  dv  for  these  errors,   so  long  as 

it  snail  be  considered  a  trade  to  support  tl rtho- 

dox  creetL  But  I  do  not  perceive  the  necessity  nor 
the  advantage  of  such  a  trade.  We  are  fittffr 
inclined  already  to  retain  the  creeds  and  the  preju- 
dices which  our  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us.  We 
are  averse  enough  to  Ire**  enquiry  and  i 
change.  Ltt  us  not  tempt  any  of  our  fellow-citi- 
sens  to  foster  our  prejudices  "  and  restrain  our 
enquiries. 


IMMENSE  PUBLIC  MEETING 

AT    BIRMINGHAM. 

We  stop  the  press  to  give  the  following  extract  of 

a  letter,  this  moment  (Thursday  rooming)  n  > 

from  my  fetber,  whose  success  in  Binnii^kim 

it  seems,  has  been  of  the  most  encouraging  dhft- 

racter ; 

Birmingham,  Satan  lintel, 
Tuesday  morning. 
Yesterday  was  a  glorious  day  for  our  cause. 
During  the  rime  of  the  meeting,  there  nmno  baWfl 
been  less  than  Kight  Vkomand  persons  present, 
chiefly  small  manufacturers,  sbop-koepere,  and 
operatives,  and  many  of  the  wealthier  classes,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  Chairman  did  his  duty  man* 
fully,  and  with  ability  ;  the  speakers  were  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  and  spoke  well  and  much  to  the  purpose  ; 
the  ■witnfttirtu  and  good  feeling  which  continued 


throughout  the  meeting,  although  it  lasted  from 
eleven  till  four,  was  moat  exciting  and  delightful. 
In  rdlmv  experience  in  Europe  and  America,  I  have 
never  witnessed  so  numerous  and  gratifying  a  meet- 
ing Although  the  object  mi^lit  be  supposed  to  he 
in  opposition  to  many  interests,  as  the  resolutions 
went  to  overthrow  the  present  mode  of  buying  and 
selling,  there  was  not  one  dissentient  to  any  one  of 
solutions,  nor  even  a  murmur,  but  all  were 
1  evidently,  with  the  hearty  good  will  of  the 
multitude  present. 

It  was  thus  unanimously  decided,  n  that  the  best 
iove  the  country  from  its  present  distress 
and  downward  progress,  is  to  establish  a  National 
Equitable  Labor  Exchange  in  the  Metropolis,  end 
provincial  Branches  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  :  and  (hut  the  first  provincial  Branch  be  now 
establish*' d  in  Birmigham.  for  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood/' This  morning,  books  are  to  be  put  into 
respectable  stations,  in  different  parts  of  the  I 
to  receive  the  names  of  those  willing  either  to  be- 
come shareholders,  or  to  deposit  their  manufactures, 
ike  the  Excbtngfl  Notes,  Many  respectable 
names  w*rs  at  the  meeting   for  till 

these  purposes,  and  the  very  best  spirit  prevails. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  and  unexpected 
success  of  ■  he  meeting  yesterday,  and  the  nec*s- 
f  fallowing  it  up  while  the  public  is  alive  to 
our  proceeding*,  and  li  there  is  to  he  n  public  din- 
ner on  Thursday,  at  which  al]  TOI  friends  think  it 
important  for  the  promotion  of  our  cause  that  I 
should  hi  present,  I  a  hall  not  leave  Birmingham:* 
Friday  Morning,  and  shall  he  with  you  aj) 
Friday  night. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 
Sin, — It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  any  thinir  in 
disparagement  of  your  correspondent  "  J.  v." 
whose  letter  appears  in  vour  mini  her  for  Oct.  6,  but 
it  is  advisable  for  the  interest  of  the  establishment, 
i hat  a o  statements  should  go  forth  under  your  sane- 
■ftteh  are  n<;t  strict!)  conformable  with  fact, 
1  would  before  obwi  -nee  to  the  lette r 

it«  i  j  uestion,  that  you  have  inadvertently  given  cir- 
■  .ii  to  a  fltattBliOt  so  erroneous,  that  I  cannot 
doubt  its  being  more  agreeable  to  vou  to  correct  it, 
lh»w  it  to  remain   on    your   asM|    unnoticed. 
Vonr  correspondent  J .  D.  says,  n  VVe  will  now  at- 
tempt  to  prove  that  a  depositor,  should  he  ev  i 

in  i lie  first  instance,  according  to  his  calculate f 

gain,  will  ultimately  find  himself  a  gainer  in  a 
compound    dean  ix, — "  aba    party 

drawing  therefrom  (the  ma gaiitte* of ' the  Institution  ) 
must  be  a  gainer  in  a  compound  degree,  according 
to  the  extenr  of  bh  ttmWmWevBSBM  by  way  of  exchange. 
For,  if  he  lose  three  shillings  in  the  pound  by  his 
own  .1  iblea  him  to 

exchange  with  four  others  who  may  have  deposited 
in  like  manner,  it  is  evident  he  must  reap  nin 
lingl  in  the  pound  for  bj  I  bfl  three,  nod 

baa  merely  thrown  away    tbe   sprat   to   c  it.  i. 
salmon." 

Now,  Sir,  let  us  suppose  the  dhvin tinned  depositor 
alluded  to,  to  be  A.  and  those  whose  goods  he  draws 
inge  to  be,  B.  C.  D.  and  B* 

A  .  deposit*  goods  which  he  estimates  at  4f.,  but, 
kblj   WltB  the  established  rules  of  the  Labor 
Kxch  i  r,  are  valued  at  5/.  13*.,  or  Si.  in  the 

pound  less;  now  if  be  receives  in  exchange  the 
goodi  of  B.  C.  D.  and  E.  valued  by  the  same 
standard,  he  takes  from  each  17*,,  and  not  his  full 
deposit  of  &  Bj,  from  tac ht  as  assumed  by  **  J.  D." 
which  he  must  do  to  realise  his  calculation,  or  to 
ciica  the  salmon  which  he  speaks  of,  forth**  sprat, 

Surh  indeed,  is  not  the  system  you  profess,— 
would  not  he  a  system  of  ecpjitv ,  out  one  "J.  \l," 
meant  to  advocate.  He  must,  I  am  sure,  *have 
overlooked  the  circumstance,  that  A,  has  only  3L  B*. 
n  from  the  magazine,  and  that  amount  being 
made  up  oat  of  the  deposits  of  B,  C.  D.  and  E. 
collectively,  they  do  not  each  contribute  the  twelve 
shillings,  out  a  "pre  rata**  equivalent  of  t&t.  per 
cent.,  ot  the  three  shillings  in  the  pound  which  A* 


erroneously  supposed  he  tost,  from  the  difference ia 
the  valuation, 

I  have  merely  used  these  money  terms,  to  pun 
th-  line  of  argument  adopted   by  *'  J.  D.a"bvt  eJ 
fallacy  of  applying  them  as  tests  of  the  system,  i 
abundantly  pointed  out  in  every  succeeding  numb 
by  abler  pens  thnn  that  of  your 

DISI 

%*  Tlie  above  communication  was  accidenti!] 
.  or  it  should  have  appealed  immediate 
on  its  receipt. — Ed. 


Thurtdaif  Debates. — The  question  discussed  last 
Thursday  H4  W  bather  the  introduction  of  machinrry 
in  aid  of  human  labor,  has  hitherto  been  n  benflii  or 
an  injury  to  roan,"  will  be  continued  next  Thurston. 
It  is  a  question  involving  conaideratiunc  of  the 
highest  i tu  |  -  rt  wice. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPOND!  MS 
Mr.  John  Barr,  if  he  refer  to  our  last  weeks  paper, 
will  perceive  that  it  is  the  editor  of  the  £j<rmixtrLi>* 
Journal t  HOC  of  the   Critu,  who  *'hnd  t 
inHerl"  tlie  questions  and  replies  g  clone 

birmtn^ham  meeting ;  that 
not   liw  in^  these,  could  not   furnish  t. 
■nd    tl  re     Mr.    Burr's    inlervnce,    thst 

"  \\  inter  Travelling  in  the  back  woods  of  An 
would  seem  to  be  considered  of  gr«-  ,  mtiu-e 

than   i lie    Labor  Exchange  system"  is   : 
though  hit  view  that  it  would  have  been  imp 
i.ir  us  t.i  ohuin  these  quest  ions  and  rajpliiM,  ~u, 
C.  Mi  U.  ui  our  next. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Jn  Weekly  Numbers,  Price  One  IVmnTi 

MATERIALS  FOR  llllNKl.NG, 
rrom  the  WUKlUiol  AXC1LNT  and  Alu- 
DKRN  AUTHORS. 

It  is  indisputably   evident  that   a  greet  part  nf 
every  man's  Jiie    musl 
materials  for  The  exercise  of  genius,      i 
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nation  of  tfa  I  b»v«  been  pew  i 

gathered  and  deposited    m    the    n 
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.  can  produce  no  combination.      Vr  . 
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GREAT  PUBLIC  MEETING  AT  BEARDS- 
WORTH'S  REPOSITORY,  TO    FORM  A 
BRANCH    OF    THE    NATIONAL   EQUI- 
TABLE LABOR  EXCHANGE. 
A  great  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bir 
.  mingham  and  its  neighborhood,  was  held  for  the 
above  purpose  at   Beardsworth's   Repository,    on 
Monday  last.  About  10,000  persons  were  assembled 
on  the  occasion.     Soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  Robert 
Owen,  Esq.,  in  company  with  many  of  his  friends, 
entered  the  Repository,  and  was  loudly  cheered. 
In  a  few  minutes,  G.  F.  Muntz,  Esq.,  waa  called  to 
the  chair  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  business  of  the  day  by 
reading  the  advertisement  calling  the  meeting,  after 
which  he  said  it  was  proper  that  he  should  address 
a  few  words  to  them,  on  his  consenting  to  take  die 
chair  on  this  memorable  occasion.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  were  all  aware  that  he  had  frequently  taken  the 
chair  in  that  place,  when  business  of  a  very  impor- 
tant nature  was  to  be  transacted ;  but  never  did  he 
experience  greater  pleasure  than  in  taking  it  in  the 
present  instance.  (  Loud  applause.)  One  reason  for 
his  consenting  to  occupy  that  important  station  was, 
that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  come  forward  on  every 
opportunity  which  offered,  to  endeavor  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-men  •>  and  he  had  always 
declsred  that  he  was  willing  to  assist  any  one  who 
appeared  to  him  to  be  exerting  himself  in  a  legitimate 
and  proper  manner  for  the  good  of  the  people  ;  and 
-  he  conceived  therefore,  that  he  should  have  been 
blameable,  had  he  refused  to  take  the  chair  on  this 
occasion.  (Cheers.)  He  mast  sav  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  enter  fully  into  the  details  of  the  plan 
now  proposed  by  Mr.Owen ;  but  so  far  as  he  had 
examined  it,  he  thought  there  was  great  probability 
of  its  doing  immense  good,  without  the  possibility 
of  any  evil  arising  from  it.  (Cheers.)  This  being 
t"fca8*»  *t  behoved  them  all  to  take  every  means 
tbey  possibly  could  to  render  successful  a  merito- 
rious plan,  having  for  its  object  the  emancipation  of 
the  industrious  classes  from  their  present  wretched 
and  miserable  condition.  (Great  applause.)  He 
would  not  now  detain  them  any  longer,  but  should 
be  happy  to  hear  any  one  who  was  prepared  to  ad- 
dress them  on  this  important  matter ;  and  he  trusted 
the  meeting  would  patiently  listen  to  all  who  had 
any  thing  to  offer,  whether  for  or  against  the  object 
for  which  they  were  met ;  for  without  the  fullest  and 
ftweat  enquiry  were  allowed,  no  system  whatever 
ought  to  receive  their  sanction  or  support.  (Hear, 

Mr.  W.  Hawxes  Smith  then  read  the  report  of 
M  committee  appointed  at  a  public  meeting  held 
November  1,  at  the  Public  Office,  to  take  measures 
^™?»™^&*k™wledgeof  **•  principles  of 
iSqw*»*w  Labour  Exchanges.  After  detailing  the 
▼arious  steps  which  the  committee  had  taken  for 
this  Purpose,  the  report  went  on  to  say.  «•  It  will  be 
gw*7u»&  to  the  meeting  to  be  informed  that  several 


gentlemen,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  manufactures 
and  commerce  on  an  extensive  scale,  have  given 
their  names  as  willing  to  become  shareholders  in  the 
proposed    •  Provincial    Branch    of  the    National 
Equitable  Labour  Exchange*/  have  also  engaged  to 
deposit  their  manufactured  articles  in  the  stores  of  the 
establishment ;  and  farther,  are  willing  to  take  Ex- 
chavge  votes  at  their  own  establishments  in  payment 
for  purchases  made."    The  report  concludes  with 
the  following  paragraph.     "  Finally,  your  committee 
trust  that  the  work  thus  commenced  will  not  be  suf- 
fered to  languish ;  and  they  joyfully  resign  their 
office  into  the  hands  of  this  meeting,  confident,  from 
all  that  their  reflection  and  observation   has  taught 
them,  that  the  principles  of  the  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange  properly  persevered  in,  must  inevitably 
lead  to  the  most  splendid"  results— results  which, 
though  arrived  at  by  simply  following  the  necessary 
progress  of  cause  and  effect,  must  prove  richer  and 
happier—more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  know, 
ledge,  virtue,   and  benevolence — more  abundant  in 
all  the  means  of  physical  and   intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, than  any  thing  that  practical  imagination  has 
ever  feigned  of  an  -  age  of  gold.' n    Mr.  Smith  con- 
eluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which 
was  seconded  and  passed  unanimously. 

Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  then  presented  himself, 
and  was  received  with  loud  and  enthusiastic  cheer- 
ing. When  silence  was  restored,  Mr.  Owen  said, 
he  was  highly  gratified  at  the  numerous  meeting 
which  had  assembled  on  that  very  important  occa- 
sion. He  came  not  here  to  divide,  but,  if  possible, 
to  unite  all  parties  for  the  general  good.  Disunion 
was  most  destructive  to  their  interests ;  but  if  they 
were  firmly  united,  nothing  would  be  too  difficult 
forthemtosccomplish.  (Loudcheers.)  Helooked 
upon  all  mankind  as  one  great  family,  having  but 
one  interest,  and  that  whatever  was  found  to  be 


really  beneficial  to  one  part,  would,  when  properly 
known  and  understood,  be  beneficial  for  the  whole. 
(Hear,  hear.)  With  permission  of  the  meeting,  he 
would  now  read  to  them  an  address,  which  he  had 
prepared,  to  all  the  various  parties,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, political,  scientific,  and  religious,  in  Bir- 
mingham and  its  neighbourhood.  [Mr.  Owen  here 
proceeded  to  read  the  address  in  question,  which, 
for  want  of  room  we  must  omit  till  next  week.]  At 
intervals,  during  the  reading,  Mr.  Owen  made  the 
following  remarks  v—  If  the  powers  of  producing 
wealth,  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  and 
the  influential  classes  of  this  kingdom,  were  fairly 
applied,  there  was  not  one  among  them  who  would 
not  have  plenty  of  good  food  and  clothing,  a  good 
house,  and  the  means  of  educating  his  children,  and 
would,  moreover,  have  sufficient  leisure  to  enjoy 
himself  as  a  rational  being.  Henceforth  it  would 
depend  on  themselves  whether  these  powers  should 
continue  to  be  misapplied  as  at  present,  or  so  applied 
as  to  produce  happiness  to  all.  (Loud  sheers.) 
Atrengementsmight  be  easily  and  immediately  made, 
ty  wtiea  every  workman"in  Gieel  Britain  and 


Ireland,  might,  in  the  course  of  next  year,  be  brought 
into  productive  employment  at  good  wages.     Ilia 
upper  classes  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  igno- 
rance, or  they  would  be  aware  that  the  real  wealth 
of  a  nation  depended  upon  every  individual  being 
well  employed.    "  Do  you,"  said  Mr.  Owen,  "  want 
to  know  when    this  nation   is   well    governed  ?" 
Take  this  simple  rule.  "  When  all  are  well  employed 
and  well  educated."     If  there  be  a  single  individual 
in    want  of  employment,    or    in  ignorance,  they 
might  depend  there  was  some  error  in  the  principles 
of  government.     Let  them  keep  that  rule  in  their 
minds,  and  ask  every  candidate  if  he  intended  to 
advocate  measures  to  well  educate,  and  profitably 
employ  the   whole  population,  and  if  so,  let  the 
electors  give  their  suffrages  to  such  men,  and  such 
men  only,  for  none   others  would   do   them  any 
permanent  good.  (Cheers.)    All  the  governments 
of  the  world  had  hitherto  onlr  governed  the  people 
through  their  ignorance  and  divisions.    "Divide 
and  conquer/'  had  been  their  motto.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  had  placed  the  interests  of  men  in  direct  op- 
position to  each  other,  and  the  consequence  was, 
they  were  cutting    each    others    throats   by  the 
dreadful  competition  which  existed  between  them. 
(Hear,  hear.)     At  present  the  people  could  not 
cordially  unite  in  consequence  of  their  interests  be- 
ing in  opposition ;  "  but,"  said  Mr.  Owen,  "we  will 
change  this  position,  we  will  make  it  your  interest  to 
unite  and  never  again  to  divide.  (Great  applause.) 
If  I  could   find  eleven  more  men  in  Birmingham, 
possessing  the  same  ability,  firmness,  integrity,  and 
moral  courage,  as  the  excellent  man  who  now  fills 
your  chair,  I  pledge  myself  that  every  inhabitant  of 
this  great  town  might  be  very  speedily  placed  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  what  are  called  'bad 
times,'  would  never  again  be  known  among  vou." 
(Tremendous  and  long  continued  cheering.)     At 
present  the  greater  portion  of   the  wealth  of  this 
country  was  enjoyed  by  those  who  produced  nothing, 
whilst  those  who  produced  every  thing,  were  pining 
with  want.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  change  must  take  place, 
but  mark ! — let  them  well  consider  the  situation  of 
what  were  called  the  upper  classes.     If  any  of  those 
present  had  been  born  to  a  dukedom  or  an  earldom, 
which  of  them  would  have  refused  it  t    Let  them, 
therefore,  rather  pity,  than  blame  the  persons  who 
occupied  these  stations  in  society.      They  truly 
merited  their  pity,  for  they  were  totally  ignorant  of 
all  subjects  relating  to,   and  connected  with,  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Only  let  the  people  dismiss  all  their  petty  differences 
which  now  divided  them,  and  select  men  of  sterling 
integrity,  and   great  moral  courage  to  superintend 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  into  practice 
the  new  mode  of  distributing  wealth  which  would 
be  that  day  recommended  to  them,  and  they  would 
soon  change  the  face  of  society.  (Cheers.)    Their 
great  business  now,  was  to  devise  means  and  carry 
them   into  practice,  by  which  the  starvation 'of 
the  people  might  be  prevented,  employment  give' 
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,  te-the  industrious  elmei,  sqi  a  food  practical  edu- 
cation given  to  their  children,  and*  let  ahem  from 
This  day  emit  aside  every  thing  which  was  calculated 
to  disunite  them  j  they  had  hot  one  interest,  and 
that  interest  could  never  he  destroyed  except  by 
their  own  divisions.  ( Loud  cheers.)  He  now  called 
upon  the  wealthy  classes  to  come  forward  and  assist 
in  extricating  the  producers  of  their  wealth  from  the 
unremitted  poverty  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
If  they  would  do  this,  their  present  incomes  would 
he  secured  to  them  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
and  not  a  particle  of  their  existing  wealth  would  be 
touched.  But  if  they  were  determined,  selfishly  and 
ignoremiy  to  hold  back,  then  be  would  eay,  let  them 
look  to  themselves.  (Great  applause.)  If  they  were 
determined  to  oppose  the  righteous  cause  of  the 
industrious  classes,  then  let  them  work  for  them- 
selves ;  let  them  see  what  they  could  do  with  their 
land,  bouses,  and  capital,  without  the  labourers. 
(Loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear.")  They  would  find 
that  they  were  compelled  to  give  the  working  classes 
the  use  of  their  land  and  capital  to  save  even  them- 
selves  from  starvation.  (Vehement cheering.)  Let 
the  producers  of  wealth,  therefore,  be  calm,  but  firm, 
for  their  cause  would  be  sure  to  triumph.  Let  them 
be  as  wise  as  serpents,  but  as  harmless  as  doves. 
(Cheers.)  He  trusted  that  this  great  meeting,  the 
first  of  its  kind  held  out  of  the  metropolis,  would  in- 
duce the  inhabitants  of  every  city  and  town  in  the 
empire  to  investigate  the  important  principles 
which  he  had  no  doubt  the  present  assembly  would 
sanction  and  adopt.  He  had  attended  this  meeting 
to  tench  them  how  to  coin  money.  (  Laughter.)  There 
had  heretofore  been  many  coiners,  be  believed,  in 
Birmingham,  and  they  hadf  not  been  well  thought  of. 
He  was  come  however,  to  make  the  trade  respect- 
able and  worth  following.  (Renewed  laughter  and 
applause.)  He  would  show  them  how  they  might 
make  as  much  money  as  they  pleased  without  the 
least  danger  of  being  hanged  or  transported  for 
it.  (Cheers.)  "This,"  said  Mr.  Owen,  holding  up 
one  of  the  Exchange  notes, "  is  the  new  money  which 
we  propose  to  make ;  it  is  peculiarly  the  money 
of  the  industrious  classes."  They  had  all  heard  of 
the  great  giant  Goliah,  who  was  killed  by  a  small 
pebble  thrown  from  a  sling.  Now  there  was  a  great 
giant  in  the  present  day,  who  was  the  pest  of  society, 
snd  whose  name  was  "  Competition ;  but  the  work- 
ing classes  would  take  the  little  instrument  which 
he  had  exhibited,  and  with  it  they  would  strike  the 
giant  on  the  forehead  and  bring  him  to  the  ground, 
never  again  to  rise.  (Great  applause.)  It  was  said 
that  money  waa  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  this  applied 
to  Use  present  money  of  the  world.  He  had  dis- 
covered a  money  which  might  be  made  the  root  of  all 
good ;  and  if  they  would  use  it,  they  would  soon  find 
this  to  be  the  case.  (Cheers.)  He  would  now 
briefly  explain  to  them  the  principles  upon  which 
this  new  and  greatly  superior  mode  of  distributing 
wealth  was  conducted.  In  the  first  place  a  national 
establishment  was  formed  in  London,  with  which  it 
was  proposed  to  connect  branches  in  various  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  and  provincial  branches  in  all 
large  cities  and  towns  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  auxiliary  branches  attached  to  these 
in  the  similar  towns  snd  villages.  The  mode  of 
establishing  one  of  those  provincial  branches  was 
thus: — A  sufficient  capital  being  raised  by  means 
of  transferable  shares  of  a  certain  amount,  bearing 
interest,  the  management  is  confided  to  a  governor, 
a  deputy-governor,  and  director,  who  are  elected  by 
ballot  for  a  stated  period,  by  the  shareholders.  (Cries 
of  "  Hear,  hear.")  These  superior  officers  must  be 
men  well  known  to  the  public  for  their  ability, 
integrity,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  business. 
A  building  suitable  for  the  carrying  on  of  extensive 
commercial  transactions  is  then  provided  j  conve- 
nient arrangements  are  made  to  receive,  examine, 
and  deposit  &U  kinds  of  goods,  and  to  expose  them 
for  exchanges.  The  parties  who  desire  to  deposit 
goods,  state  the  lowest  price  charged  to  factors  or 
merchants;  if  this  price  is  found  to  be  correct  by  the 
official  valuers,  the  articles  are  accepted,  and  an 
order  is  given  upon  <he  Bank  of  Exchange  for  the 
amount,  in  exchange  notes.  These  notes  authorise 
their  owner  to  obtain  an  equal  value  of  wealth  in  I 
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any  article  or  articles  within  the  stores  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  when  their  perfect  security  is  duly 
comprehended,  they  will  freely  circulate,  as  they 
already  do  in  the  metropolis,  among  shopkeepers  and ' 
e^neral  dealers.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  notes  were 
issued  but  when  real  Wealth  was  deposited,  snd 
when  any  part  of  that  wealth  -Was  drawn  out,s  notes 
to  an  equal  amount  werebrought  in ;  so  that  the  notes 
in  circulation  always  represented  the  quantity  of 
wealth  in  store.  (Hear,  bear.)  To  the  price  given 
to  the  depositor  is  added  a  commission  to  cover  rent, 
salaries,  and  charges ;  and  the  prime  cost  and  this 
commission,  which  sire  marked  on  every  article, 
forma  the  undeviating  exchange  price  or  value.  By 
these  means  there  will  always  be  in  immediate 
marketiaa  usury  article  of  utility,  and  for  all  kinds 
of  produce  that  are  in  demand  by  society.  No 
time,  therefore,  win  be  lost  in  seeking  for  a  market. 
The  value  in  this  new  and  superior  currency,  will 
be  at  once  obtained ;  there  will  be  no  need  of  credit, 
and  therefore  no  bad  debts  or  bankruptcies.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  continued  applause.)  He  understood 
that  many  errors  were  abroad,  respecting  this 
plain  and  simple  mode  of  conducting  the  business 
of  society.  Some  said  it  was  the  truck  system 
come  back  again,  —(laughter) — thia,  however, 
was  a  great  mistake ;  for  the  plan  of  Equitable 
Labour  Exchange  had  nothing  in  common  with  it. 
The  plan  proposed,  when  fairly  established,  would 
enable  the  wealth-producers  to  exchange  their  va- 
rioua  products  without  delay  or  inconvenience,  or 
immoral  bargaining"  of  any  kind.  It  would  first 
call  into  profitable  employ  all  those  who  were  now 
unemployed,  or  who  were  engaged  unprofitably,  as 
were  some  of  their  fellow-townsmen,  in  wheeling 
sand,  for  instance.  (Hear*  hear.)  The  master- 
manufacturer  would  soon  find  that  he  would  be 
enabled  from  the  increased  demand  for  bis  goods, 
to  raise  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  and  iu  the  course 
of  time,  wealth  of  all  descriptions  would  be  created 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  (Cheers.)  There  was 
little  doubt  but  they  would  have  to  encounter  much 
opposition.  All  who  were  ignorant  of  the  plan,  or 
who  supposed  they  had  interests  in  opposition  to  it, 
though  none  really  had,  would  oppose  it.  This, 
however,  they  must  not  rejrsrd ;  let  them  go  eted- 
fastly  forward,  turning  neither  to  ^  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left,  and  success  was  certain.  (Applause.) 
It  had  just  been  suggested  to  him,  very  |o-operly, 
that  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  might  easily  take 
advantage  of  the  system  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  the  poor.  Thi8  they  certainly  might  do,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  even  immediately,  and 
thus  relieve  the  rate-payers  of  a  great  burden,  and 
ultimately  there  need  not  be  a  pauper  in  the  whole 
parish.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  bad  now  to  thank 
them  for  the  great  attention  with  which  they  had 
listened  to  his  observations,  and  trusted  the  time 
was  not  far  distant,  when  they  would  all  be  pros- 
perous snd  happy.  Mr.  Owen  then  retired  amid 
the  most  enthusiastic  applause. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  Boultbee,  Mr.  Ilawkes 
Smith,  and  others  severally  addressed  the  meeting, 
but  our  limits,  unfortunately,  exclude  their  spirit- 
ed and  warmly  received  speeches,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Smith's,  who  spoke  as  follows:— 

Mr.  Hawkxs  Smith  again  presented  himself. 
The  resolution  he  held  in  his  hand  formed  a  corol- 
lary to,  and  offered  a  remedy  for,  the  evils  of  which 
the  previous  ones  had  complained.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Its  object  was  to  assert  the  desirableness  and  effi- 
cacy of  Equitable  Labour  Exchanges.  He  (Mr. 
S.)  had  considered  the  subject  with  all  the  care  and 
attention  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  to  him  it 
appeared  eminently  beautiful,  consistent,  and  sim- 
ple. He  felt  assured  that  this  institution  would 
tend  to  produce  with  rapidity  general  employment 
for  the  industrious  man,  with  a  full  and  fair  remu- 
neration for  his  labour.  (Cheers.)  But  did  the 
present  state  of  the  country  call  for  any  such  efforts, , 
any  such  assistance  t  Many  declared  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  last  resolution  that  it  did ;  others,  on. 
the  contrary,  main* ained,  that  though  the  existence. 


of  distress  could  not  be  denied.,  it  was  bntns$*l 
and  casual ;  the  present  state  of  things  was  in  *«ct 
*  lair ''average  '  state,  not  differing  remarkably  from 
that  which  .prevailed  in  the  vaunted  periods  occa- 
sionally alluded  to  as  better  times.  "  Why,  then,  I 
say,"  said  Mr.  S.  "bad  is  the  best !  and  if  this  be 
all  that  can  be  aaid,  it  is  time  a  thorough  change 
were  made."  (Applause.)  But  why  should  those 
be  disbelieved  who  urged  the  present  unusual  de- 
pression of  the  country  1  Mr.  Boultbee,  who,  in 
some  sort,  represented  an  extensive  institution, 
lately  established  in  this  town,  for  inquiry  into  the 
State  of  its  working  population,  had  given  a  few 
heart-rending  instances  of  cases  that  came  under 
his  own  observation.  Could  be  and  his  colleagues 
have  any  motive  for  exaggeration  or  misrepresen- 
tation ?  And  were  such  statements  confined  to  one 
town,  or  to  one  party  1  No  :  the  cry  resounded 
from  every  quarter.  He  would  read  a  fine  peasaae 
from  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  writ- 
ten by  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  North,  and  un- 
connected either  with  Birmingham  or  with  trade: 
— "How  much  among  us  may  be  likened  to  a 
whited  sepulchre ;  outwardly  all  pomp  snd  strength, 
but  inwardly  full  of  horror  and  despair,  and  dead 
men's  bones!  Labours  thousand  arms  of  smew 
and  of  metal  all-conquering  every  where,  from  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  to  the  depths  of  the  mines  snd 
the  caverns  of  the  sea,  ply  unceasingly  for  the  ser- 
vice of  man,-— yet  man  remains  unserved „ . 

Sad  to  look  upon,  in  the  highest  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion, nine-tenths  of  mankind  must  struggle  in  Oar 
lowest  battle  of  savage,  or  even  animal  man,— the  hah 
tie  against  famine.    Countries  are  rich,  prosperous 
m  all  manner  of  increase  beyond  example,  but  the 
men  of  those  countries  are  needier  than  ever.    In- 
dustry must  shake  off  the  burthen  that  oppr«  salt, 
or  be  utterly  strangled  under  it',  and,  alas !  can  asyet 
but  grasp  and  rave,  and  aimlessly  struggte,like  one  in 
the  agonies  of  a  horrid  dream.    Thus,  change,  or 
the  inevitable  approach  of  change,  is  manifest  every' 
where."    So,  then,  we  were  but  badly  off!  "Mm 
Is  unserved."    But  what,  according  to  this  writer, 
was  to  be  done  1    Must  our  population,  as  political 
economists  recommended,  be  content  with  savins; 
banks  and  patience  t '  With  living  on  as  they  could 
and  reducing-  then-numbers  by  late  marriages  1  No! 
it  was  change,  change  that  was  inevitable :  a  chanes) 
in  favour  of  the  people— of  the  nine-tenths.  (Cheats.) 
The  error  which  claimed  this  mode  of  cure  was  too 
extensive  for  palliatives ;  it  affected  the  entire  com- 
mercial system.    The  whole  was  based  on  wrong 
principles,  and  the  only  relief  lay  in  the  general  es- 
tablishment of  the  institutions  they  bad  now  heard 
spoken  of,  under  the  name  of  Equitable  Labour  £s» 
changes.     Society,  it  was  said,  would  be  subverted. 
It  might  be  so,  snd  yet  no  harm  done,  for  every- 
thing now  aeemed  to  stand  the  wrong  way  upwards. 
(Hear,  bear.)     But  the  change  would  be  gradual, 
gentle,  peaceable ;  productive  of  good  to  all,  free 
from  injury  or  violence  done  to  any.     Such  were  his 
£Mr.  S's)  views  of  the  subject ;  he  would  refrain 
from  all  detail,  because  the  general  notion  of  this 
new  method  of  exchange  had  been  already  well 
explained.    (Hear.)    He  waa  often  told  that  the 
scheme  was  visionary.    He  was  laughed  at  daily  in 
various  circles  as  a  dreamer.    (Laughter.)    That 
wan   unlucky  !  but  for  his  part  be  felt  wide  awake, 
(Renewed  laughter.)    To  him   the   operation  of 
Labour  Exchange  waa  easy,  and  simple,  andfeasv 
ble.— "  Oh,  but  its  advocates  looked  to  snob  splen- 
did and  impossible  results ;  to  a  state  of  happiness 
which  could  not  be  realised  on  earth.*  Well  then, 
atop  short  at  the  end  of  the  first  etsure ;  could  pro- 
duction and  demand  be  made  to  go  hand  in  hand! 
Could  the  labourers  be  all  employed  mud  well  paid! 
Could  comfort  again  umversally  retail  their  dwel- 
lings 1    With  this  he  would  be  satisfied.    But  if, 
axunfluenced  by  a  heated  fancy*  the:  Inquirer  should 
look  carefully  through  the  vista  -of  f\rturity--^iC 
tracking  foot  by  foot,  result  by  reenxHt  the  inevita- 
ble operation  of  the  principle  laid  down*  the  con- 
clusions would  be  of  the  splendid  kind,  wJuJanis> 
-aasioned  so  much  laughter,  it  stusiW-eaaget  not  to 

Q'udiee  the  argument.     (Hear,  beer.)    It  was 
L  thfA  a.  system  ahonM  he.  cmAmams%  bfjaaasa 
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jmummry  fioMeouencea  were  too  good  t    When 
■Qnj  ssade  bis  bar d  exclaim— 

"  Visions  of  glory  spare  my  aching  sight," 
he  did  not  intend  to  make  the  speaker  suppose  that 
what  he  taw  was  absurd  or  impossible  ;  but  that  it 
wh  so  different  from  what  then  prevailed,  and  so 
admirable,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  bear  the 
contemplation  of  it    (Hear,  hear.)    "We  say,*' 
pursued  the  speaker,    "production    should    and 
may  be  made  the  cause  of  demand.    We  say,  it 
ihoold  be  and  it  may  be  made  as  easy  to  sell  as  it 
now  is  to  buy.    Attain  this  condition  and  all  will 
be  well.   Oppose  u%  or  lose  sight  of  it,  and  all  your 
efforts  are  mere  palliatives ;  your  schemes  are  Uto- 
pian reveries,  it  is  you  who  are  misled  by  wild 
theories,  and  baseless  visions  of  impossible  results," 
(Cheers.)    This  grand  principle  of  Equitable  Labor 
Exchange,  was  the  one  great  reform  which  would 
include  and  reader  effectual  all  others,  and  without 
which,  even  Parliamentary  regeneration,  free  trade, 
and  reduction  of  taxes,  would  be  merely  temporary 
and  inefficient  benefits.     It  was  the  great  unknown 
nod,  believed  in,  but  long  sought  for  in  vain  by  the 
benevolent,  which  should  render  the  bounties  of 
nature,  and  the   exercise  of  human   energy,  and 
skill,  beneficial  to  all,  without  alloy  or  mixture  of 
evil    (Applause.)    Who  had  not  been  perplexed 
with  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  machinery? 
A  machine  was  an  effect  of  human  genius  and  skill, 
of  those  qualities  which  were  given  by  the  Creator, 
and  distinguished  men  from  the  brute    creation* 
Surely  the   "  results  of  machinery,"  ought  to  be 
benefits;  yet  who  could  deny,  that  at  present, evil 
to  the  many,  had  been  produced  by  its  rapid  ad- 
vance.   Labour  was  abridged,  and  yet  the  labourer 
was  starved.    To  explain,  or  to  excuse  this  anoma- 
ly, had  long  employed  the  pen  and  the  skill  of  po- 
litical economists,  and  they  had  failed,  because  they 
£wued  systems  only  for  the  good  of  particular  classes; 
instead  of  exploring  the  sources  of  national  wealth, 
of  universal  happiness.     (Hear,  hear.)     Equitable 
Labour  Exchange  would  alone  solve  the  mystery. 
Another  consideration  in  favour  of  this  system, 
was  its  freedom  from  political,  or  party  incum- 
brances.   Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical,  might  join  in 
the  effort  to  support  and  render  it  available.    No 
■ftwal  to  Government  was  called  for,  no  Act  o? 
Parliament  to  be  prayed  or  intrigued  for,  with  its 
trickery,  its  delay,  and  charges.      The  tranquil, 
determined  exertion  of  the  people  alone,  would 
work  their  emancipation ;  would  open  a  market 
wjuch  should   defy  sluts;    annihilating  grinding 
competition,  it  would  give  to  industry  its  due  and 
imputed  remuneration.     (Loud    cheers.)     "I 
reoolIect,,•  said  Mr.  S.,  "a  tale  of  a  certain  tyrant, 
»ho  contrived  a  dungeon  of  iron  in  which,  he 
placed  Us  enemies,  and  which  gradually,  by  some 
mfernal  machinery,  closed  and  contracted,  till  after 
a  few  days  hy  its  total  collapse  it  destroyed  the  life 
of  the  victim ;  it  became  at  once  his  executioner, 
his  shroud  and  his  tomb.    Does  the  present  state  of 
the  classes  I   am  now  addressing,  afford  no  iesem- 
blsnce  to  ihe  circumstance  of  this  tale  ?  Have  none 
of  your  number  already  been  pressed  out  of  life  by 
the  action  of  the  present  destructive  machinery  of 
**merce?  Are   not  many  more  even  now,  with 
broken  fortunes  and  broken  hearts,  awaiting  a  simi- 
lar fate?  One  difference,  however,  exists  between 
four  situation   and  that  of  the  victim  I  have  de- 
■«ribecV-for  yoa  there  exist  the  means  of  escape, 
like  Bnnyan's  pilgrim  in  the  land  of  Giant  be- 
•*•*>.  you  carry  about  you  "  a  key  called  promise," 
which  will  asaaiiodly  open  your  dungeon.    Equita- 
ble Labour  Exchange  is  that  key.    Use  it  wisely, 
tad  soberly,  and   unremittingly,  and  I  venture  to 
poutfsw  you  that  it  ahall  secure  your  effectual  re- 
|isf;   ahall  restore  comfort  to  your  families,  and 
ftve  to  all  of  yon  all  the  means  of  happiness  that 
gdonal  beings  can  fairly  claim."    (Loud  cheers.) 
Mr.  8.  concluded  by  moving  the  5th  resolution*— 
"as  Journal. 

\To  he  concluded  hi  out  nest.'] 


tioxapmc  Lmcrvats*— -Mr.  SauH,  of  the  Oeolo* 
f&Sl  Society,  gives  aekt  Tuesday  evening,  his  con- 


cluding lecture  on  Geology,  the  profits  to  bet  appro- 
priated, like  those  of  his  former  lectures,  to  the 
objects  of  our  Missionary  Society* 

On  Wednesday  evening  next,  Mr.  Rooxns,  profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  from  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
commence  a  course  of  familiar  scientific  lectures,  to 
be  continued  weekly :  subject  of  next  week's  lecture, 
the  nature  and  chemical  properties  of  Coals.  Admis- 
sion two-pence. 

EDITORIAL. 

LONDON,  DECEMBER  8,  18*. 

LEGISLATORS  BEGINNING  TO  SPEAK 
PLAIN  ENGLISH. 

O*  e  can  hardly  cast  one's  eye  over  a  daily  paper, 
without  gleaning  from  it,  some  evidence,  more  or 
less  important,  of  the  altered  and  altering  spirit  of 
the  times. 

A  deputation  from  the  rate-payers  of  West- 
minster has  been  waiting,  it  seems,  on  Lord 
Althorp,  to  call  his  attention  to  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  the  assessed  taxes ;  especially  the  house 
and  window  tax.  Lord  Althorp  said,  this  should 
"be  a  matter  for  grave  deliberation  with  the  whole 
of  his  Majesty's  government."  All  this  is  words 
of  course,  and  may  mean  nothing.  But  now 
comes  the  important  point.  The  Chancellor  adds: 
"  there  were  so  many  taxes,  of  which  the  public 
were  demanding  the  immediate  remission— for 
instance  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  to  what  extent  the  government  could 
go,  in  taking  off  the  assessed  taxes,"  &c. 

Now,  what  I  like  in  this,  is  the  phraseology. 
Some  year  or  eighteen  months  ago,  the  Examiner, 
the  Bdlot  and  other  democratic  journals,  called 
the  newspaper  stamp  duties,  taxes  on  knowledge, 
much  to  the  scandal  of  the  more  loyal  subjects  of 
these  realms,  who  had  heretofore  been  satisfied  to 
designate  by  the  same  sound,  a  moral  responsibi- 
lity and  a  tax  paid  to  government ;  applying  in 
both  cases,  the  term  duty.  But  now,  how  times 
change !  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  employs 
a  phrase,  the  very  wording  of  which  carries  with  it 
the  weightiest  condemnation  of  the  impost  in  ques- 
tion. Lord  Althorp  himself,  calls  duties  on  news- 
papers, "  taxes  on  knowledge  !" 

It  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  roguery  would  be 
a  trade  not  worth  following,  if  all  things  were  called 
by  their  proper  names.  If  men  were  ex- 
horted by  a  profligate  government  to  servility, 
their  pride  would  take  fire  at  once,  and  they  would 
prove  restive  and  intractable;  hut  smooth  the  hair 
the  right  way,  and  bid  them  evince  their  loyalty, 
the  bait  is  swallowed— or  used  to  be,  at  the  least. 
Again — preach  to  the  people  the  necessity  of  sub- 
scribing from  their  poverty  to  pay  a  Bench  of 
Bishops  some  ten  thousand  a  year  a  piece,  and  to 
support  a  swarm  of  idle  pluralists,  they  would 
laugh  at  you  and  draw  closer  their  purse  strings. 
But— speak  to  mem  of  the  interests  of  religion  and 
morality  which  your  pious  contributions  are  to 
establish ; — tell  them  that "  he  that  giveth  to  the  i 
poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord"*— and  take  for  granted  I 
that  the  pwr  and  the  cjmtth  mean  the  satae  thing,! 


•—preach  to  men  and  women-tall  this,  and  let  them 
but  learn  to  call  tithes,  holy  offerings ;  churchmen, 
the  Almighty's  servants ;  a  cathedral,  GodYhousa; 
pew  rent,  a  holy  due;  and  fifty  thousand  a  year  Id 
an  Archbishop,  the  hire  of  which  the  laborer  is 
worthy,  and  straitway  the  collection  plate  cverflows 
with  sovereigns,  and  the  subscription  books  of  our 
thousand-and-one  religious  societies,  swell  into  the 
rent-roll  of  a  powerful  army  1  — 

All  by  a  little  delicate  management  in  the  with- 
drawal of  words  too  offensively  accurate,  and  the 
adroit  substitution  of  well-sounding,  politely- 
rounded,  cleverly-mystified  terms.        R.  D.  O. 

OF  PHYSICIANS. 
Physicians  appear  to  be  less  unfavourably  situated 
than  thefir  brethren  of  the  bar  and  of  the  church  % 
far  we  may  be  friendly  and  virtuous  without  depri  vMg 
physicians  of  their  livelihood.  Yet  are  they  also, 
to  a  certain  extent,  viciously  situated. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  men  and  women 
cannot  be  trained  to  be  their  own  physicians;  and 
it  is  probable  that  there  are  cases  or  rare  or  oomphV 
eated  disease,  or  of  dangerous  accident,  in  which 
the  experience  gained  by  extensive  medical  practice, 
may  be  necessary  to  suggest  a  remedy,  or  to  perform 
an  operation.  But  in  nine  cases  at  least,  out  of  ten, 
a  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  human  body, 
and  with  its  functions,  and  with  the  causes  that 
impair,  and  the  precautions  that  preserve  these, 
would  enable  us  with  ease,  to  cure,  or--yet better^— 
to  prevent,  the  nascent  indisposition.  This  is  a  fact 
which  baa  repeatedly  been  acknowledged,  both  in 
private  and  m  public,  by  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians. And  its  accuracy  is  the  less  to  be  doubted., 
inasmuch  as  it  is  notoriously  the  pecuniary  interest 
of  nhysicans  to  conceal  h. 

Admitting,  then,  its  truth,  how  injurious  the  igno- 
rance in  which  children  are  kept,  of  what  it  most 
concerns  them  to  know!  And  how  desirable,  that 
a  few,  at  least,  of  the  days  and  years  that  are  spent 
in  learning  the  languages  and  the  customs  of  two 
semi-barbarous  nations  of  antiquity,  should  be 
devoted  to  learn  that,  the  knowledge  of  which,  Will 
advantage  us  every  day  of  our  lives. 

But,  however  desirable  for  the  mass  of  mankind, 
that  they  should  be  taught  how  to  retain  that  first  of 
blessings,  health ;  and  that  they  should  farther  be 
taught  how  to  regain  it,  when  lost;— it  is  not  the 
interest  of  the  physician.  It  is  not  his  interest,  that 
his  neighbors  should  know  any  thing  about  their 
own  bodies :  it  is  not  his  interest  that  they  should  be 
taught  how  to  retain  their  health,  nor  how  {o  arrest 
an  incipient  malady  by  some  simple  remedy.  Other 
men's  ignorance  is  his  gain.  Their  follies  fill  his 
purse.  If  they  were  educated  as  common  sense 
dictates,  he  would  be  a  poorer  man.  If  they  knew 
what  they  ought  to  know,  his  knowledge  would  turn 
to  less  account.  Common  sense,  therefore,  is,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  physician's  enemy. 

Again,  how  important  is  it  that  men  and  women 
should  know  the  consequences  of  excess ;  and  that, 
knowing  these,  they  should  not  be  tempted  to  act 
against  their  knowledge!  How  inexpressibly  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  no  gin-shops,  nor 
any  of  those  houses — the  bane  of  great  cities — where 
popular  morality  abandons  to  disease  and  death,  its 
outcast  victims! 

Yet  it  is  the  physician's  interest  that  all  this  should 
go  on.  Intemperance  is  his  patron.  A  debauch  is 
a  harvest  for  hhn.  Gin-shops  and  brothels  make 
him  a  rich  man.  Each  ruined  constitution  brings 
him  a  customer  and  a  fee.  He  may— doubtless  he 
does  lament  all  this ;  but  he  must  be  more  Or  lees> 
than  man,  if  he  does  not  feel  that  he  lives  by  it. 

The  physician  knows  that  the  customs  and  the 
morality  which  are  now  popular,  produce  both  vice 
and  disease.  The  honest  end  enlightened  physician 
will  tell  you  so.  He  will  tall  you,  that  nw^Vfoh 
chastity  and  brutal  license,  are  eoually  the  causes 
Of  misery  and  disease.  He  will  tellyou,  that  health 
and  peace  of  mind,  are  to  be  found:  in  moderation 
only,  and  that  extremes  have  fiHed  his  consulting* 
room  and  his  purse.  £tk  him  how  it  happens  that 
so  many  of  the  youi^ajidimatjriedof  both  sexes 
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appear  oo  the  list  of  1ns  patients;  and  1m  will  tell 
-yon  of  the  prudish  severity  with  which  society 
.  dooms  one  sex  to  unnatural  restraints,  and  of  the 
temporizing  injustice  with  which  she  *inks  st  the 
•esrcely-veiled  libertinism  of  the  other.  Ask  him 
what  he  thinks  of  the  professions  of  the  popularly 
moral ;  and  he  will  tell  you  that  they  are  commonly 
as  hollow,  as  the  reality  of  these  professions  are 
unnatural  and  pernicious.  Ask  him  what  he  thinks 
of  orthodox  morality,  in  itself;  and  he  will  tell  you, 
that,  as  a  physiologist,  he  disapproves  end  con- 
demns it.  But,  as  a  physician,  he  profits  by  it ; 
"  unwillingly,  indeed,  if  he  be  an  honest  and  a  worthy 
man,  hot  yet  positively  snd  certainly.  If  society  s 
customs,  and  society's  morality,  encouraged  mode- 
ration in  all  things,  snd  discountenanced,  not  what- 
ever wssopposedto  her  capricious  etiquette,  but  what- 
ever wss  opposed  to  health  of  body  and  tranquil- 
lity of  mind — men  would  be  happier  and  better; 
,  but  physicians  would  lose  their  practice.    • 

However  beneficial,  therefore,  it  might  be,  that 
we  should  know  our  own  diseases,  snd  learn  to  pre- 
rent  and  to  cure  them,  we  must  not  expect  that 
physicians,  as  s  class,  will  take  much  perns  to  de- 
stroy their  own  avocation.  We  must  not  expect 
.  them  to  tell  us  (however  well  they  know  it)  that  we 
ere  the  best  judges  of  our  sensations ;  that  we  can 
detect  symptoms  in  ourselves  that  are  hidden  from 
them ;  that  we  have  the  most  experience  of  our  own 
constitutions;  and  that,  thus,  even  with  an  inferior 
knowledge  of  medical  science,  we  can  prescribe  much 
more  readily  and  rationally  for  ourselves,  than  any 
other  person  can  for  us.  We  must  not  expect  that 
physicians  will  risk  at  once  their  reputation  snd 
their  fortunes,  in  order  to  tell  us,  that  if  we  were 
but  rational  and  practical  physiologists,  we  should 
regret  the  morality  which  now  prevails,  as  unna- 
tural, and  productive  of  suffering  and  disease: 
nor  can  we  require  that  physicians  should  labour 
sealously  to  promote  temperance  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent diseases.  All  this  it  were  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect, because  men  do  not  like  to  ruin  themselves, 
nor  even  to  diminish  their  own  earnings. 

If  we  wish  to  make  it  the  interest  of  physioisns 
that  mankind  be  temperate,  prudent,  rational,  and 
healthy,  let  us  pay  them,  like  the  medical  attendant 
ofthe  Chinese  Emperor,  in  proportion  ss  we  escape 
disease;  but  if  we  desire  to  make  ourselves  inde- 
pendent and  usefully  intelligent,  let  us  go  still  far- 
ther. Let  us  recollect,  that  to  be  a  practical  phy- 
siologist, is  incomparably  more  important,  than  to 
be  a  lstinist  or  agreekhng.  If  we  are  too  old  to 
learn,  let  us  give  our  children  a  knowledge  of 
themselves;  let  as  bid  them  attend  carefully  to 
their  own  sensations;  let  us  gradually  make  them 
their  own  physicians.  We  shall  not  then  see  them 
first  ruining  tneir  own  constitutions,  snd  then  pay- 
ing to  have  them  patched  up  again.  We  shall  not 
see  them  tempting  disease  and  death  with  their  eyes 
shut,  and  horror  struck  when  at  last  they  discover 
the  natural  consequences  of  their  conduct;  igno- 
rantly  imprudent  to-day,  and  weakly  apprehensive 
to-morrow ;  committing  excesses  one  hour,  snd  so- 
liciting prescriptions  the  next.  As,  when  we  are 
our  own  servants,  our  wants  diminish,  so,  if  we 
were  our  own  physicians,  would  our  diseases  de- 

R.  D.  O. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO  TIIE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 
Sunday. 
Sir, — Whoever  wishes  to  see  to  perfection  the 
state  of  mental  degradation  into  which  by  some 
means  or  other  s  great  mass  of  his  fellow  creatures 
hss  been  sunk,  should  perambulate  the  thorough- 
fares of  this  metropolis  on  a  Sunday  morning.    Ao- 

-  tion  and  reaction  are  equal.  Thus  workmen  who 
have  been  treated  as  inferior  animals  during  six 
dsvs,  sre  likely  on  the  seventh  to  sot  as  such.  The 
action  upon  workmen  is  oppressive,  degrading  and 
vitiating  in  the  highest  degree,  snd  the  terrible  re- 
action  on  society  is  seen  in  our  multiplicity  of  gin 
shops,  in  the  prevalence  of  lying,  theft,  and  all  man- 

♦ner  of  ill  feeling ;  in  our  farm  yards  in  flames,  with 
other  things  appalling  in  number  and  magnitude. 

•     The  Sabbath  is  indeed  a  holy  day  in  London ; 


vice,  hypocrisy,  superstition,  all  hold  high  festival. 
Vice  revels  in  the  highway,  not  as  heretofore  in 
secret  snd  in  darkness,  she  stands  forth  in  the  broad 
light  of  day  and  unveils  her  deformity  for  men  to 
gaze  at,  till  they  become  habituated  to  her  hideous- 
ness  snd  cease  to  loathe  her.  Hypocrisy  ministers 
to  superstition  in  the  house  of  God  snd  on  the  high- 
way, holding,  as  it  were,  the  souls  of  his  hearers 
over  the  flames  of  hell  suspended  by  a  hair,  which 
is  to  be  snapped  on  the  instant  they  refuse  to  "  say 
after  him." 

Gin-shops  sre  become  pslsces  and  their  rerel  day 
is  Sunday.  Look  into  one ;  what  a  concentration 
of  disgusting  scenes;  women  (alas  how  fallen!) 
emulating  their  male  companions  in  sensuality: 
Look  at  those  men,  their  swollen  eyes,  their  unna- 
tural voicea,  their  strengthless  limbs,  their  filth,  all 
tell  of  beings  in  the  last  stage  of  drunkenness;  the 
next  will  probably  be  psssed  in  a  watch-house. 

Outside  the  door  atsnda  a  msn  elevated  on  a 
stool ;  he  is  preaching.  High  above  the  storm  of 
voices  you  msy  bear  him  imploring  the  Almighty : 
the  drunkard's  curse  mingles  with  the  fsnatic's 
prayer.  Are  his  words  persuasion?  la  he  telling 
the  crowd  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  drunkenness 
on  the  human  frame'!  Is  he  enticing  the  dissipated 
into  habits  of  temperance  t  Is  he  developing  the 
loveliness  of  truth  and  virtue  ?  Is  he  pointing  out 
the  beauties  of  this  beautiful  world!  No  such 
thing.  His  speech  is  of  blood,  snd  sacrifice,  and 
vengeance,  and  wrath,  and  everlasting  agonies.  Fire 
is  in  his  eyes,  thunder  in  his  voice,  'tis  the  flame, 
the  roaring  of  hell.  His  right  hand,  which  he 
throws  shout  with  extravagant  action,  seems  sur- 
chsrged  with  the  terrors  of  thst  fearful  place. 

A  little  further  on  see  thst  substantial  looking 
citizen ;  he  is  going  into  church.  Yonder  ragged 
boy  accosts  him ;  weak,  cold,  hungry  he  asks  for 
food.  Alss !  there  is  nothing  for  bim  but  a  harsh 
look,  snd  a  still  harsher  word,  one  more  bitter  drop 
in  his  cup  of  bitterness.  Follow  the  citisen  into 
church.  Hear  him,  though  the  cry  of  the  destitute 
hss  scarcely  ceased,  thank  God  that  he  is  not  ss  other 
men  are,  and  implore  the  continuance  ofthe  comforts 
he  enjoys.  Hear  the  minister  too,  he  is  but  the 
street  preacher  in  a  better  garb.  There  are  the 
ssme  threats,  the  same  appeals  to  the  feelings,  the 
same  eagerness  to  affright,  though  clothed  in  a  more 
gentle  language.  And  what  a  contradiction  do  we 
see  here ;  in  the  boose  of  God,  in  whose  eye,  they 
tell  us,  all  men  are  equal,  behold  the  rich  are  lolling 
in  their  cushioned  pews,  while  the  poor,  the  de- 
graded poor,  and  Lazarus  like,  must  sit  or  stand 
without,  snd  be  content,  ss  it  were,  with  the  crumbs 
of  damnation  that  fall  from  the  rich  men's  tables. 

But  leave  this  hot-bed  of  inconsistency ;  once 
more  emerge  into  the  open  air,  if  it  can  be  so 
called.  Masses  of  men  sre  standing  about,  in- 
toxicated, filthy,  ignorant,  vicious,  miserable,  dis- 
eased, discontented — mingling  obscenity  with  all 
their  discourse  of  politics,  religion,  scandal,  every 
thing.  Yonder  s^hss  reeling  with  the  miserable 
remnant  of  his  miserable  wages,  a  besotted  wretch, 
suported  by  a  woman  his  companion  in  crime ; 
while  his  deserted  wife  holds  to  his  dimmed  sight 
his  own  famished  offspring.  Close  to  them  is  a 
wretch  lying  asleep  on  the  steps  of  a  mansion ;  his 
bare  head  white  with  age  and  infirmity,  his  bare 
feet  snd  legs  deformed  with  disease  and  lacerated 
with  walking.  He  is  dreaming  perhaps  that  he  is 
in  possession  of  a  bone,  such  as  a  dog  would 
scarcely  stop  at.  Luxurious  carriages  sre  rolling 
through  the  wretohed  multitude.  The  soft  com- 
pliment of  nobility,  the  rough  oath  of  blackguard- 
ism, the  laugh  of  satisfaction,  the  groan  of  want, 
the  proud  step  of  gentility,  the  abject  crime  of  beg- 
gary, all  these  afflicting  contrasts  meet  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  observant  philanthropist-— most  of  all  on 
the  Sabbath. 

What  sbsll  remedy  these  things  t  what  shall 
prevent  this  lovely  garden  being  longer  made  a 
oharnel  house  !  Religion  cannot  do  it.  She  treats 
of  another  world  and  bids  men  not  to  think  of  this ; 
besides  she  is  herself  part  and  parcel  of  the  error, 
the  inconsisteney,  that  must  be  removed.  The  con- 
tinuing cause  of  all  these  Levils  is  ignorance,  espe- 


cially in  the  chief  sufferers,  snd  this  bemgeset 
known  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  tothejt* 
medy,  vis.,  Instruction,  in  what  can  be  demonstrated 
to  J*  the  Truth.  C.  M.  G. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 
Sib, — I  beg  leave  to  aolicit  your  attention  to  the 
enclosed  Apoloejue,   which  probably,  hss  not  fallen 
within  your  notice.  R. 

APOLOGUE. 

"  The  sage  Al  Bebr  visited  the  dervish  Ibrahim 
in  his  holy  cell ;  snd  they  discoursed  together  m 
brethren,  on  pious  subjects  and  die  mysteries  of 
heaven.  'But  thou  speskest  tod  freely — perhaps, 
irreverently  of  some  things,  Al  Bebr,'  sua  the  recluse, 
•  Ought  not  the  child  of  earth,  the  son  of  the  clot, 
to  tremble  st  his  own  iniquity  ?  Shall  there  be  bops 
for  the  vessels  of  uncleanliness,the  vessels  of  frailty  f 
And  the  sage  replied :  « If  the  artiat  hath  fashioned 
the  vessel  of  glass,  shall  he  condemn  it  because  hie 
brittle  ?  or  if  he  hsth  fashioned  it  of  clay,  destroy  it 
because  it  proveth  not  of  pure  gold  V 

"The  angel  of  death  brought  before  the  judge  of 
spirits,  die  soul  of  one  who,  auring  bis  lifetime,  had 
been  a  notorious  misanthrope,  who  bsd  shut  lbs 
heart  to  all  compassion,  and  avowed  an  open  enmity 
to  the  whole  of  his  race,  centering  all  bis  Irishes 
snd  desires  in  himself.  And  he  spake  to  ths  jud» 
and  said, '  Pass  sentence  on  this  unhallowed  wretch, 
who  never  once  sympathised  with  his  feflowt, 
either  in  grief  or  joy.'  But  the  judge  replied,  and 
said,  '  What  greater  punishment  can  be  inflicted, 
than  he  himself  hath  chosen  :  be  who  never  felt  the 
sweet  rapture  of  effect  ion  or  of  sympathy,  but  on 
the  contrary,  exulted  in  the  wretchedness  of  omen, 
will  delight  in  viewing  the  misery  of  the  wicked. 
Rather  open  to  him  the  gates  of  Paradise,  thst  he 
may  witness  the  joy  of  the  blessed — may  behold  it, 
and  despair.'1'  _ 


New  Work.— Mr.  Brooks  hss  this  day  published 
his  edition  of  MORAL  PHYSIOLOGY  with  fron- 
tispiece. To  be  had  of  Esmonson,  next  door  to  oar 
Institution. 


Just  published,  Price  three-pence, 

THE  MECHANIC'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT, 
a  Poem.    By  a  Mechanic. 

"The  author  is  evidently  s  close  observer  of  men 
snd  manners,  and  he  possesses  considerable  talent 
— Weekly  Dispatch. 

"Thesuthor  draws  a  very  coarse,  but  we  fear  a 
very  just  picture  of  the  orgies  of  the  Ale  House; 
almost  the  only  pleasure  now  left  for  the  mechanic 
to  enjoy ;  for  rustic  sports,  and  fsira,  and  other sneieat 
pastimes,  have  all  been  found  to  be  too  profane  for 
nim  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy,  and  hehas  heendriTen 
into  the  more  secret  receptacles  of  drunkenness  and 
vice." — Literary  Gazette. 

'•  We  very  willingly  turn  to  a  bard  who  seems 
very  capable,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  striking  up  in  oar 
souls  a  merry  mood.  And  yet  there  is  in  this  Satur- 
day Night,  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  author 
mixes  up  a  little  scorn  with  his  mirth,  whilst  he  af- 
fects to  laugh  at  the  follies  snd  excesses  of  the  law 
prudent  members  of  his  class.  The  object  of  the 
author  is  to  give  a  description  of  a  Saturdav  Night; 
such,  alas  !  as  that  nis^it  is  too  often  found  to  reahse. 
It  opens  with  a  graphic  description  of  the  tap  room, 
and  the  progress  of  the  score  during  the  evening."— 
Monthly  Review. 

*'  A  coarse,  clever  trifle,  descriptive  of  the  jorial 
sins,  incident  to  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  Gm  and 
Beer  drinking." — Athenazum. 

Steill,  Paternoster-row;  snd  Esmonson,  15,  Chi- 
chester plsce,  Gray's  Inn  Road. 


Just  published,  Price  four-pence, 

A  SHORT  STATEMENT,  showina  that  if  ths 
ALLOTMENT  SYSTEM  were  adoirted,  there 
would  be  no  excess  of  population,  no  necessity  for 
emigration,  nor  cultivation  of  waste  landa,  nor  for 
the  importation  of  food.  By  John  Pols,  Com- 
mander, R.  N. 

F.  C.  WesUey,  165,  Strand;    and   Esmoaioa, 
15,  Chichester  place,  Gray's  Inn  Road. 


Published  at  die  Institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
King's  Cross;  also  by  Stuanoe,  Paternoster  tow; 
Beroxr,  Holywell  street;  and  Purkbs,  W  ardour  it 
William  Debt,  Printer, 
Institution,  Gray's  Inn  ttoed* 
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INSTITUTION  OP  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 


44  If  we  cannot  yet  reconcile  all  Opinions,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  unite  all  Hearts.* 
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[ONE  PENNY. 


GREAT  PUBLIC  MEETING  AT  BEARDS- 
WORTH'S  REPOSITORY,  TO  FORM  A 
BRANCH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EQUI- 
TABLE LABOR  EXCHANGE. 

(Continued  from  last  week,) 

rftie  following  is  the  Address  by  Mr.  Owen, 
rem  to  the  meeting,  and  to  which  we  alluded 
last  week.] 

Wo  the  Leaden  pfall  the  various  partus.  Agricultural, 
Commercial,  Political,  Scientific,  and  Religious,  in 
Birmingham  and  its  Neighborhood  :— 
GbQrrLEMEK  and  Fellow-countrymen! 

X  address  you,  at  this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions, because  you  have  taken  a  more  prominent  lead 
iff  public  matters  than  the  population  of  any  town 
UK  the  kingdom,  and  because  your  population  is  now 
•olm  as  to  enable  you  to  obtain  the  most  important 
benefits  to  jour  fellow  subjects.  This  lead ,  in  forming 
public  opinion,  has  made  you  more  familiar  than 
other  men  with  the  extraordinary  powers,  both 
manual  and  scientific,  for  producing  wealth,  which 
are  now  unused  and  laying  waste  within  the  British 
enjpire — powers  which,  if  properly  applied,  would 
soon  injure  to  all  classes,  throughout  its  extent, 
hkh  permanent  prosperity. 

You  are  equally  well  informed  respecting  the 
existing  ignorance,  porerty,  and  degradation,  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  industrious  class,  and  of  the  daily 

ning  intelligence  of  another  part  of  this  class,  and 
fore  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  impending 
danger  to  the  unproductive  wealthy  classes. 
With  this  knowledge  of  the  existing  evils,  and 
of  future  good,  you  may  now,  by  a  wisely 


directed  energy,  assist  the  government  and  people 
to  attain  and  secure  a  state  of  prosperity,  such  as  no 
nation  has  ever  yet  enjoyed. 

Hitherto  we  have  all  been  trained  from  our  birth 
totiave  our  attention  directed  chiefly  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth,  and  we  have  been  taught  to  contend 
for  it  with  each  other,  as  though  it  were  impracti- 
cable or  difficult  to  form  permanent  arrangements  to 
{■ounce  annually,  without  contest,  a  full  supply  for 
the-whole  population,  of  the  most  valuable  wealth. 

Facts,  however,  prove  this  conclusion  to  be  false, 
•flfc  this  training,  to  be  an  error  of  the  most  mischie- 
vous magnitude.  This  instruction  is  directly  op- 
posed to  all  the  most  common  facta  which  exist 
sound  as ;  and  more  knowledge  of  the  real  power 
snd  condition  of  society  will  convince  all  who  can 
comprehend  national  subjects,  that  the  necessity  for 
aflfest  or  competition  for  wealth  between  individuals 
or  nations,  is  an  error  in  human  conduct  destructive 
of  happiness,  and  which,  therefore,  with  our  daily 
■stressing  political  knowledge,  cannot  much  longer 


^  Knowing  this,  let  us  now  act  like  men,  and  by 
fineness,  and  true  moral  courage,  dispel  the  veil  of 
mastery  and  error.  In  which  our  forefathers  and  we 
oa^aaives,  have  been  involved,     let  TRUTJ*.  J 


derived  from  eternal  unchanging  facts,  be  alone  our 
guide  in  national  affairs,  and  let  us  here,  before  the 
world,  solemnly  declare,  that  we  will  neither  turn 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  from  following  this 
unerring  guide. 

If  you  can  now  acquire  this  moral  energy,  and  the 
disinterestedness  necessary  to  insure  success  to  ex- 
tensive national  improvement,  then,  indeed,  may  all 
classes  in  these  realms  rejoice,  that  the  population 
in  and  around  Birmingham,  have  stirred  up  the 
publis  mind  to  agitate  those  subjects,  upon  a  right 
knowledge  and  practice  of  which  their  general  and 
individual  happiness  depends ;  because  you  may 
direct  this  newly  created  public  spirit,  to  effect  un- 
mixed good  for  the  people  and  government  of  this 
country,  and  to  the  population  of  the  world. 

As  a  solid  foundation,  on  which  to  enable  you  to 
commence  this  great  and  good  work,  allow  me,  as 
one  deeply  interested  foryour  success,  lo  entreat  you, 
as  men  about  to  elevate  yourselves  above  the  petty 
personal  feelings  produced,  solely  by  the  gross  igno- 
rance in  which  we  have  all  been  trained,  to  termi- 
nate at  once,  frankly  and  for  ever,  all  differences  of 
feeling,  which  may  have  arisen  from  a  diversity  of 
opinion,  habits,  supposed  private  interests,  or  from 
any  other  cause  whatever ;  because  it  is  only  by  your 
individual  strength,  applied  in  full  force,  tobear upon 
the  great  and  glorious  objects  which  now  offer 
themselves  to  your  attention,  that  certain  and  speedy 
success  can  be  insured  and  rendered  permanent^- 
and  when  national  benefits  of  a  sufficient  magnitude, 
essentially  to  influence  the  happiness,  not  only  of  all 
the  subjects  of  this  widely  extended  empire,  but  of 
the  population  of  the  world,  are  to  be  sought  for, 
with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  it  is  the 
time  to  recommend  a  new  mode  of  practice  to  those 
who  engage  in  this  great  and  good  work,  that  an 
example  may  appear  worthy  to  be  adopted  by  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  followed  by  the  people  of  all 
countries. 

This  new  conduct  for  practice  is,  that  from  this 
day,  we  abjure  all  party  feelings  and  party  conduct, 
and  look  singly  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people  without  injuring  one  individual,  if  possible, 
of  any  class. 

To  obtain  this  practice,  let  us  now,  one  and  all, 
determine  that  whatever  provocation,  written  or 
spoken,  we  may  hereafter  experience  from  individuals 
or  parties,  we  will  receive  it  with  the  forbearance 
and  benevolent  feeling  which  naturally  arises,  in 
every  intelligent  and  well  disposed  mind,  when 
they  hear  the  language  and  witness  the  conduct  of 
our  unfortunate  fellow-men,  who  are  under  confine- 
ment on  account  of  mental  disease,  and  we  may  be 
assured  that,  by  this  mode  of  meeting  present  violent 
and  unjust  treatment  of  the  in-informed  respecting 
their  own  nature,  for  these  alone  are  the  violent  and 
unjust,  sll  such  conduct,  on  the  part  of  our  oppo- 
nent* will  gradually  diminish,  and  soon  entirely 


With  this  godlike  foundation  for  your  future  pro* 
ceedings,  you  will  readily  overcome  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles  which  are  in  your  way,  and  yen 
may  obtain,  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  for  this 
town  and  neighborhood,  and  ultimately  for  the  em- 
pire, permanent  benefits  in  practice,  greatly  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  public. 

You  may  now  easily  give  a  new  direction  to  the 
public  mind,  and  commence  a  new  and  delightful 
practice,  which  all  cities  and  towns  will  be,  in  their 
own  defence,  and  obviously  for  their  benefit,  con- 
strained to  follow. 

You,  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  have  acquireia 
knowledge  of  the  fallacy  and  ignorance  on  which  our 
monetary  system  is  conducted,  now  know  how  easy, 
under  another  method  of  effecting  our  exchanges, 
wealth  of  every  description  may  be  created — how 
cheaply  and  beneficially  it  may  be  distributed ;  how 
rapidly,  under  these  changes,  the  condition  of  all 
classes  may  be  improved,  outmost  especially,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  those  clssses  which  now  suffer  the 
most  severely  from  poverty. 

Knowing,  ss  you  do,  the  importance  of  now  e£ 
footing  this  grand  national  improvement,  I  request 
you  will  appoint  a  committee,  composed  of  men 
selected  for  the  soundness  of  their  judgment,  com* 
prehension  of  mind,  and  moral  courage:  to  men  of 
this  character,  I  will  undertake  to  prove  the  practi- 
cability of  now  formingarrangements  in  Birmingham 
and  its  neighborhood,  by  which,  through  the  rightly 
directed  industry  of  the  population,  the  distress  and 
misery  now  arising  from  poverty  and  crime,  shall 
rapidly  diminish,  until  scarcely  any  of  either  shall 


And  why  should  there  be  any  delay  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  1  Why  should  not  men  now 
acquire  sufficient  moral  courage  to  meet  openly  and 
fairly  the  real  obstacles  which  are  in  the  way  of 
permanent  prosperity  t  Are  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  not  yet  sufficiently  severe?  Whilst  I  am 
addressing  you,  thousands  and  tens  of  thoussnds  of 
industrious  clssses  are  pining  for  want,  and  slowly 
wasting  their  strength  and  life,  because,  by  the 
utmosteXertions  of  themselves  and  families,  they 
cannot,  under  the  present  ignorant  and  accursed 
system,  obtain  the  means  to  support  the  most 
miserable  existence. 

Many  of  you  expressed  surprise  that  the  working 
men  lately  formed  a  second  Political  Union  in  your 
town,  but  when  you  reflect  that  they  and  their  wives 
and  children  are  dying  by  inches,  for  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  they  might  so  easily  obtain, 
it  is  not,  it  cannot  be,  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
they  should  be  impatient  to  urge  on  means  for  im- 
mediate relief,  and  more  especially,  when  they  know 
that  many  of  them  must  actually  be  starved  to  death, 
before  your  political  measures  can  produce  to  them 
the  slightest  alleviation  of  their  sufferings. 

With  all  these  important,  nay,  vital  considerations 
pressing  for  immed  iate  attention,  I  this  day  call  upon 
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you,  gentlemen  and  men  of  Birmingham,  to  do  your 
duty  to  yourselves,  to  your  country,  aud  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Charles  Lum>,  who  was  introduced  to  the 
mooting  in  the  moat  handsome  terms,  rose  to  second 
the  resolution.     He  Lnd  never  before  ventured  to 
ad  lress  n  public  assembly,  and  he  felt  proud  1  hat  on 
tli ;  occasion  of  his  first  doing  so,  it  should  be  to 
render  what  assistance  he  could  in  a  matter  of  such 
momentous  importance  as  that  which  now  occupied 
the  attention  of  that  great  meeting  of  his  fellow- 
to  vnsmen.    (Loud cheers.)     lie  was  glad  that  it 
l.a  I  fallen  to  his  lot  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  svstern 
vr'.ii.  h,  after  much  investigation,  he  firmly  believed 
was  frausrht  villi  the  greatest  benefits  to  society  at 
large.     When  he  saw  the  hands  of  the  assembly  held 
up  in  favor  of  one  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
passed,  he  asked  himself,  ••  For  what  reason  are  we 
met  1"     To  put  in  actirn  a  magnificent  project  which 
shall  give  employment  to  those  hands,  and  a  fair  and 
equitable  return  for  the  labor  they  perform.  (Loud 
applause.)     Those  of  them,  who  yesterday  attended 
the  ministration  of  divine  service  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  established  church,  would  remember 
that  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  abundant  harvest  he  had  giver*  us.     In  this 
lie  heartily  joined  ;  but  he  also  prayed  for  the  abun- 
dant distribution  of  that  harvest.  (Cheers.)    The 
prospects  which  this  superior  system  of  exchanging 
and  distributing  wealth  held  forth,  were  of  so  magni- 
ficent a  character,  that  the  mind  might  almost  shrink 
from  its  contemplation,  and  consider  it  as  visionary 
snd  impracticable,  did  not  experience,  so  far  as  it 
had    gone,    furnish  incontestable   evidence  of  its 
Capability   to  effect  all  wh»eh  had  been  predicted. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  trusted,  that  in  a  few  months,  the 
population  of  Birmingham  wonld  put  to  flight  oil 
doubts  and   qnibbles  on  this  head,  by  n  powerful 
demonstration  of  the  good  which  it  had  effected,  and 
©f  the  much  greater  good  it  might  effect  if  the  ex- 
ample were  followed  by  other  large  towns.  (Cheers.) 
There  were  men  who  presumed  to  say  it  was  im- 
jaracticable.     Indeed !  why  what  was  it,  then,  which 
they  proposed  to  do  1  Simply  to  brin<*  the  beef-steaks 
into  contact  with  the  gridirons.   (Loud  laughter.) 
Rather  a  difficult  matter,  certainly,  under  the  present 

System  of  commerce,  as  many  present  could  no 
oubt  testify ;  but  by  the  operating  of  the  exchange, 
land  through  the  medium  of  its  superior  currency, 
they  proposed  to  make  it  perfectly  easy,  for  they  all 
knew  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  both  beef- 
steaks and  gridirons.  (Laughter.)  For  what  end 
did  the  fanner  come  to  market?  To  sell  his  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  take  hack  the  produce  of  the 
towns  in  return.  For  what  purpose  did  the  manu- 
facturer and  ingenious  artisan  produce  their  varied, 
useful,  and  ornamental  wares?  To  exchange  them 
for  farm  produce,  and  also  the  labor  of  each  other. 
( Hear,  hear.)  The  baker,  the  butcher,  and  green 
grocer  did  the  same.  The  landlord  also  wanted  his 
rent,  to  expend  in  the  purchaseof  the  various  articles. 
All  wanted  to  exchange  the  surplus  of  their  various 
productions  after  supplying  their  own  wants,  for  the 
productions  of  others;  and  the  establishment  of 
Labour  Exchanges  were  recommended,  to  effect 
this  exchange  with  the  least  delay,  expense,  and 
inconvenience  to  the  parties.  (Cheers.)  But  it  was 
said  there  was  no  demand  for  goods,  and  that  the 
I luznars  would  be  overstocked  with  produce.  He 
should  like  very  much  to  know  for  what  articles 
there  was  not  a  demand,  if  the  absurd  restrictions 
on  production  and  exchange  were  removed.  (Hear, 
hf  ar.)  Did  no  one  present  want  a  supply  of  good 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  clothing  1  Were  there 
none  of  thorn  in  want  of  shoes,  or  hats,  or,  to  go  a 
step  further,  were  all  their  houses  well  stocked  with 
good  furniture,  and  all  the  requisite  domestic 
utensils?  (No,  no.)  Nay— were  they  all  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  wholesome  food  ? 
(  Loud  cries  of  «•  No,  no.M)  And  would  they  not 
all  be  glad  to  exchange  their  labor  for  these  various 
things?  W  here,  then,  he  asked,  was  the  want  of 
demand  ?  The  want  was  of  a  fit  and  proper  instru- 
ment or  medium  of  exchange  ;  and  this  would  be 
furnished  by  adopting  the  system  proposed.  (Great 
.applause.)  They  were  now  compelled  to  do  two 
things  before  they  could  enjpy  the  finite  cf  their 


labor ;  namely,  first  to  produce  the  real  weakh,  and 
then  to  obtain  the  representative,  money ;  and  this 
latter  was  a  hundred  times  more  difficult  than  the 
former — -nay,  it  was  the  difficulty  under  which 
society  was  laboring,  and  which  it  was  the  object  of 
Labour  Exchanges  to  remove.  (Cheers.)  From  the 
firat  ages  of  the  world,  a  very  narrow  and  selfish 
principle  had  actuated  all  mankind  ;  which  was  to 
benefit  themselves  without  thinking  of  the  welfare 
of  their  neighbor ;  nav,  further,  even  to  benefit  them- 
selves at  the  expense  o1'  their  neighbors.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  whole  superstructure  of  what  was 
called  political  economy,  was  based  on  the  false 
notion  that  the  aggregate  havpiness  of  a  people  de- 
pended on  this  principle  being  practised.  Thev 
proposed,  however,  to  explode  this  anti-social 
doctrine.  (Cheers.)  The  people  were  about  to  send 
new  members  to  Parliament,  and  they  would  find 
that  the  drawers,  called  political  economists,  would 
endeavor  to  perplex  and  confound  the  house  with 
their  theories,  and  declare  that  they  were  true.  TV 
people,  however,  would  present  the  house  with  a 
practical  demonstration  of  their  utter  falsity  and 
absurdity,  in  the  workings  of  the  Labor  Exchanges. 
(Applause.)  In  conclusion  he  would  impress  upon 
every  one  present,  the  necessity  o!  doing  all  in  his 
power,  to  bring  about,  in  the  shortest  period,  this 
great  and  salutary  change.  W ith  these  observations 
he  would,  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  now  second 
the  resolution.  Mr.  Lloyd  then  retired  amid  loud 
and  long  continued  cheering. 

The  Chairman  said  he  wished  to  make  a  remark 
or  two,  previously  to  pntting  the  resolution.     In  the 
first  place,  he  most  cordially  agreed  with  it.  (Great 
applause.)     He  knew  that  society  was  in  such  a 
wretched  s'ate,  that  unless  some  great  change  took 
place  immediately,  it  was  utterly    impossible  for 
any  man  to  say  what  would  happen,  the  workmen 
were  starving,  and  the  makers  were  becoming  bank- 
rupts, and  there  was  every  indication  of  a  general 
breaking  up  of  the  social  compact.  (Loud  cries  of 
hear,  hear.)    Although  he  told  them   in  opening 
the  business  of  the  meeting,  that  he  had  not  had 
an    opportunity  of    thoroughly  investigating   the 
plans  of  Mr.  0*en,  yet,   from  what  he  had  now 
heard,  he  knew  enough  of  the  system  of  Labour 
Exchanges,  to  say  that  it  should  have  hi*  support, 
and  that  too,  for  the  following  reasons : — First — He 
was  quite  sure  they  could  not  f:o  on  as  they  were. 
Secondly— He    was    convinced   that    the   Labour 
Exchange,  would,  if  properly  conducted,  prodnce 
great  good,   without  the  possibility  of  doing  any 
injury.  (Cheers.)     And  thirdly — either  the  system 
of  Labour  Exchanges  would  be  mads  permanent,  or 
it  wonld  force  the  government  to  institute  a  strict 
and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  whole  monetary  sys- 
tem, with  the  view  "of  adopting  such  a  course,  as 
should  prove  beneficial  to  the  country.  (Anplanse.) 
When  it  became  known  that  he  bad  consented  to 
preside  at  this  meeting,  several  people  took  th% 
trouble  to  caution  him  respecting  it.     "  Now  mind," 
said  they,  •«  how  you  take  part  in  this  business.  You 
are  generally  thought  to  bo  a  prudent  man,  but  if 
this  scheme  should  happen  not  to  succeed,  you  will 
gethmghed  at."  (Laughter.)    He  replied,  however, 
that  these  persons  knew  very  little  indeed  about  him, 
who  imagined  for  one  moment,  that  he  cared  about 
being  laughed  at.     He  had  not  lived  forty  years  in 
the  world,  without  observing  that  there  were  always 
plentv  of  fools  to  laugh  at  matters  which  thev  -either 
could  not,  or  would  not  comprehend.  (Much  cheer- 
ing.)    If  these  Exchanges  succeeded,  and  he  be- 
lieved they  had  the  power  to  make  them  succeed, 
his  countrymen  would  be  made  happv,  and  then  be 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing  them  all  laugh. 
( laughter  and  applause.)     Mr.  Munts  then  put  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  Grove  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  of' 
fering  the  sixth  resolution  to  the  meeting,  which 
was  as  follows; — "That  the  first  provincial  branch 
of  the  '  National  Equitable  Labour  Exchange'  be 
now  formed  in  Birmingham  for  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, with  an  unlimited  capital,  to  be  raised 
in  transferable  shares  of  twenty  pounds  each,  (di- 
visible, for  the  accommodation  of  the  industrious 
classes  into  quarter  shares)  bearing  interest  si  5  per 


cent,  per  annum,  payable  in  exchange  notes ;  sad 
as  soon  as  two  thousand  pounds  shall  be  raised,  Ufe 
establishment  shall  commence." 

Mr.  Wiu.i»M  Pare  rose  to  second  the  resolauUD. 
They  had  heard  from  Mr.  Boultbee  and  others  wEo 
had  preceded  him,  a  statement  of  the  great  distrafe 
which   existed  in  this  town,  and  he  believed  it  rm 
equally  applicable  to  every   part  of  the  country. 
Was  it  not  an  anomaly  that  distress  should  exist  in  t 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey?    u  Providence," 
snid  Mr.  P.,  "blesses  our  plains  with  abundance— 
we  have  extensive  and  well-arranged  manufactory 
—our  warehouses  are  full  to  overflowing — our  ma* 
kets  are  glutted  with  wealth— out  shipping  is  tte 
best  and  most  extensive  in  the  world — we  base 
mines  rich  with  raw  material — fine  harbours, docks, 
rirors,  canal*,  and  roads,  and  in  short  every  dung 
calculated  to  make  a  country  wealthy  and  hap|>v,  in- 
cluding a.  population  which  is  proverbially  the  moat 
.  skilful  and  industrious  in  the  world ;  and  yet,  tb 
the  disgrace  of  our  rulers,  that  population  is  starv- 
ing.    (Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear.)    The  facilitfef 
for  creating  wealth  hod  increased  so  prodigiously 
within  the  last  half  century,  as  would  be  perfectly 
surprising  to  all  who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  df 
watching  its  progress.     In  the  year  1794  the  ma- 
chinery in  existence  in  the*  United  Kingdom  was 
equal  to  the  labour  of  about  ten  millions  of  men; 
but,  owing  to  the  improvements  which  have  bera 
made  in  the  steam-engine,  and  its  application  to  all 
the  leading  branches  of  industry,  together  with 
various  other  mechanical   and  scientific  arrange- 
ments, it  was  equal  in  1827  to  tho  labour  of  ftp 
hundred  millions  of  men ;  and  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  the  best  statistical 
writers,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  some  of  the  best  practical  engineers,  it  is  equal 
at  least  to  the  labour  of  about  four  hundred  nu> 
lions  of  active,  stout,  well-trained  labourers  in  $ft 
full  vigour  of  raai.hood.      f  Hear,  hear.)    In  tfe 
aggregate  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  contemplated* 
extent  of  this  amazing  power,  and  he  would  tbesv 
fore,  state,  that  in  one  branch  of  manufacture  alcuD 
— ho  meant  the  cotton  trade — some  spindles  which 
used  to  revolve  only  fifty  time©  in  a  minute,  now 
performed  six,  seven,  and    in  some   cases  eight 
thousand  revolutions  in  the  same  short  space  of 
time !     In  one  establishment  olone  in  MancbestFT 
there  were  one  hundred   and  thirty  six  thousand 
«pindles  ke:>t  in  incessant  motion  bv  steam  no*** 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  spin  one  miluds 
two  ifiNonrD-nrorsANn  milks  of  col  ton  thread  pi* 
week  !  !     By  other  machines  much  more  than  tfaa 
quantity  is  wove  every  week  into  thread  lace.    Tte 
weekly  produce  of  this  article,  when  the  machinal 
are  in  full  work,  is  about  roun  hundred  miixkjp 
or  MiLts,  or  enough  to  encompass  this  earth  (** 
nrvonrn    and    jtxty  timm.     (Hear,  hear.)    H» 
friend,  Mr.  Owen,  who  for  twenty-nine  years  bad 
been  a  manufacturer,  of  the  most  extensire  scab, 
and  had  constantly  in  his  employ  a  populan  n  dl 
2,*»00  individuals,'  was   in  the  habit  of  produnaf 
as  much  cotton  yarn  per  day  as  wool  J  j;0  twice  aorta 
half  round  tho  globe,     ("rlear.)     Now,  thisasfcv 
nixhins  amount  of  scientific  power,  must  bar#  an 
amazhig  influence,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  ca 
the  working  chases.    If  directed  ari»ht,  H  trouat 
decrease  their  working  hours,  and  increase  ****** 
joyments;  but  what  was  the  fact*     In  all  thW 
trades  to  which  machinery  bad  been  first  *Pri*j 
the  very  reverse  had  taken  place.     (Loudciwstf 
-  •  Hear,  hear.")    He  had  stated  that  the  amount o! 
scientific  labour  waa  equal  to  400  millions  of  men, 
but,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  he  wouldi wppo» 
there  had  been  some  great  mistake  made  int» 
calculation.    In  short,  he  would  take  off  a  good 
round   llrummagem  discount,   and  set  it  down  * 
equal  only  to  the  labour  of  fifty  millions  of  men. 
Still  it  waa  an  axiom  in  political  economy,  ttut 


that  the  machinery  m  the  united  kingdom  was  **• 
pable  of  producing  as  much  wealth  aa  could  m 
consumed  by  «50  millions  of  persons,  and  j* 
there  war©  not  thirty  millions  In  tho  whole  trig* 
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(Hear,  bear.)    Now,  these  facts  alone  ought  to  con- 
vince them  that  there  was  some  mischievous  error 
in  society,  end  secondly  to  induce  them  to  discover 
what  that  error  was,  and  to  apply  the  remedy. 
(Cheers.)    The  government,  to  whom  the  people 
very  naturally  looked  in  times  of  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress, had  declared  repeatedly  that  they  could  not 
el  ter  tliis  state  of  things.     They  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely bewildered,  and  had,  on  several  occasions, 
stiown  by  their  actions  and  words  that  they  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
Uken,  to  place  the  people  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
It  was  well  known,  that,  not  long  ago  they  had  two 
O&mnittees  of  the  House  of  Commons  sitting  at  the 
same  time,  gravely  to  enquire,  the  one,  how  it  was 
flmt  there  were  too  many  loaves,  and  the  other,  how 
It  was  there  were  too  many  mouths.     (Loud  laugh- 
ter.)   In  the  session  of  1859,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel, 
gfter  lamenting  the  state  of  the  pountry,  made  use 
<rf  these    remarkable  and  emphatic   words: — "I 
wfcjh  the   working  classes  would  see  their  own  in- 
Urosts,  and  take  the   management  of  their  affairs 
Into  their  own    hands." — Now,  what   Mr.    Peel 
meant  by  this,  he  (Mr.  P.)  couM  not,  of  course, 
exactly  tell,  but  of  one  thing  he  felt  assured,  and 
mat  was,  that  the  industrious  classes  of  the  country 
would  act  upon  Mr.  Peels  advice  to  the  very  letter. 
(Great  applause.)     Many  oftheir  mo*t  experienced 
leaders,  who  had  thoroughly  studied  the  subject, 
tdid  them  that  it  was  a  monetary  evil  with  which 
the  country  was  afflicted.  It  was  the  want  of  money 
rf  which   every  one  complained.      Now,  in  this 
Cpinion  the   advocates  of  Labour  Exchanges  en- 
tirely agreed,  and  their  object  was,  (to  use  a  fa- 
vourite phrase  of  their  friend,  Attwood)  to  make 
money  grow  up  like  grass  under  the  cow's  mouth — 
that  was  as  fast  as  it  was  wanted.    (Laughter  and 
dieers.)  This  legitimate  use  of  money  was  like  that 
of  a  pair  of  scab's,  a  pound  weight,  or  a  yard  mea- 
sure, and  ought  as  easily  to  be  obtained.     It  should 
be  a  certificate  in  every  man  s  hand,  stating  the 
amount  of  labour  or  services  which  he  had  contri- 
buted to  tbe  national  wealth,  and  entitling  him  at 
«tty  moment  to  take  out  of  the  national  storehouses, 
just  as  much  in  quantity  of  the  labour  or  services  of 
dher  men,  though  infinitely  diversified  in  quality. 
(Hear,  hear.)  .  They  had  abundance  of  real  wealth, 
to  much  so,  that,  to  (use  another  of  Attwood  s  ex- 
pressions)  they  were  like  flies  in  a  sugar  bottle, 
■mothered  in  sweets ;  but  they  were  in  great  want 
&  some  good  means  of  exchanging  and  distribut- 
Uq;  that  wealth.    (  F  ear.)     Was  itnot  strange,  that 
4ter  having  produced  the  substance,  they   were 
Standing  still,  and  could  not  enjoy  it  for  the  want 
of  tho  shadow  ?    [Cheers.]    The  tailors  were  mak- 
ing abundance  of  clothes,  but  they  were  in  want  of 
Shoes.    The   shoemakers  were  making  a  great  sur- 
plus of  shoes,  but   wanted   the  clothes,  and  both 
were  obliged  to  wait  till  some  man,  with  his  money 
in  his  pocket,  came  to  purchase  one  or  the  other  of 
their  articles.    In  like  manner  the  Lancashire  peo- 
ple were  smothered  in  their  cotton  goods,  and  those 
c£  Leicestershire,  in  their  hosiery,  but  were  in  want 
cf  infinite  variety  of  articles  manufactured  in  Bir- 
mingham and  Sheffield;    for  instance,  whilst  the 
people  of  these  towns  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
their  masses  of  iron,  brass,  steel,  and  japan  wares, 
but    were    in  great  distress  for  th*  cottons  and 
hosiery,   and  what,  he  would  ask,  but  the  grossest 
Ignorance,  or  imbecility  could  prevent  those  people 
from  exchanging  their  several  commodities  to  their 
mtual    advantage?    [Hear,    bear,    and  loud  ap- 
{tause.]       Only  let  the  ingenious  producers   of 
wealth,  in  the  various  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in 
flie  Empire,  understand  and  put  in  practice  the 
{■fnciples  of  labor  Exchanges,  and  their  miseries 
would  be  put  an  end  to ;  they  would  banish  poverty 
CT  the  fear  of  it  for  ever  from  the  land.    [Cheers.] 
16  would  now   very  brieflv  reply  to  a  few  of  the 
supposed   difficulties  of  objections  attending  the 
jVoposed  plan.    It  was  said  that  it  would  be  amo- 
PQpoly :  granted,  but  then.it  would  be  a  monopoly 
In.  which  every  individual  in  the  Empire  might  par- 
tefce  if  he  pleased.      [Laughter/)      "  But,"  said 
flame  "  what  is  the  use  of  your  labour  notes  which  I 
•re  given  in  exchange  for  the  articles  taken  to  your  | 


bazaar  V — The  simple  reply  to  that  was,  that  the 
holder  could  purchase  with  them  whatever  was  in 
the  exchange.     But,  it  might  be  said,  what  if  there 
were  not  anything  in  the  exchange  which  the  hol- 
der of  the  notes  happen  to  want!     Why  then  ex* 
perience  proved  that  he  could  goto  a  great  number 
of  shops,  where  they  would  be  glad  to  receive  them 
as  money.     As  fast  as  the  shopkeepers,  farmers, 
&c.  got  aware  of  the  security  of  the  notes,  that 
was,  that  they  were  never  issued  but  wb«n  real  pro- 
perty was  deposited,  they  took  them  as  freely  as  gold 
and  silver.     This  was  now  being  done  to  a  great 
extent  in  London,  where  they  were  received  even 
for  rent  and  tolls,  and  several  parsons  had  announc- 
ed that  they  should  have  no  objection  to  receive 
them  for  tithes,  and  he  (Mr.  P.)  wished  they  might 
get  them.     (Loud  laughter  and  cheers.)     In  Bir- 
mingham, the  provisional  committee  on  this  subject 
had  received  proffers  from  various  tradesmen  in  the 
town  to  receive  the  notes  which  might  be  issued 
from  the  branch  establishment  they  were  that  day 
about  to  form.     For  instance,  a  considerable  iron 
and  steel  merchant  had  offered  to  take  them  for  his 
commodities,  including  not  only  tbe  raw  materials, 
but  a  great  variety  of  tools,  &c.     (Cheers.)     A 
landlord  too,  of  a  great  number  of  houses  called 
on  him  yesterday,  but  not  being  able  to  meet  with 
him  (Mr.   P.)  he  left  a  note  stating  that  he  would 
take  a  twenty-pound  share  in  the  establishment,  and 
take  the  notes  in  payment  of  rent.     (Vehement 
applause.)     They  would  also  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  law  and  physic,  and   he  had   no   doubt  they 
might  soon  add,    and    for  divinity  too.       (Loud 
luughter.)     Mr.  Pare  here  read  over  a  list  of  trades 
in  which  the  labour  notes  would  circulate  as  money, 
and  then  proceeded  to  notice  some  other  objections. 
It  had  been  asked  him  how  the  unemployed  and  the 
very   indigent    could  be  assisted  by  this  system  ? 
The  reply  to  this,  was,  that  it  would  be  the  interest 
of  the  overseers  to  purchase  some  of  the  exchange 
notes  and  advance  them  to  men  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  work,  but  could  not  find  employment. 
With  these  notes  they  might  procure  raw  material 
to  work  up  and  take  to  the  exchange,  and  by  this 
means  be  ultimately  fully    employed.     (Cheers.) 
But  it  was  asked,  "who  is  to  have  the  management 
of  this  exchange V*      He  replied,    whoever  they 
pleased. — When  the  institution  was  readv  to  com- 
mence the  shareholders  would  be  called  together 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  their  officers  by  ballot. 
(Cheers.)     Let  none  expect  too  much  at  once ;  the 
system  was  capable  of  conferring  the  greatest  be- 
nefits, but  its  advocates  did   not  pretend  that  it 
would  work  miracles.  Its  success  depended  entirely 
upon  the  people  themselves,  they  had  it  now  in 
their  power  to  bring  about  general  prosperity,  and 
if  they  refused  or  neglected  to  do  it,  they  had  only 
themselves  to  blame.     (Hear,  hear.)  In  conclusion 
he  would  exhort  them  to  proclaim  with  one  unani- 
mous voice,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Owen,  "we 
will  govern  this  country  prosperously,  or  render  it 
incumbent  on  the  government  to  set  about  doing  so 
in  right  earnest."    (Loud  applause.) 

The  resolution  having  been  put  and  carried  una- 
nimously, Mr.  John  Raronk  moved  the  next  reso- 
lution. The  workmen  of  England  were,  if  they 
would  allow  him  the  expression,  in  a  deep  pit,  anil 
unless  such  men  as  Mr.  Owen,  and  Mr.  Muntz 
came  forward,  there  he  feared  they  must  remain. 
(Cheers.)  The  people  were  eagerly  looking  forward 
to  some  great  measures  which  the  reformed  Parlia- 
ment should  enact,  to  drive  away  their  distress ;  but 
unless  some  such  plan  as  that  now  recommended 
to  them  were  adopted,  no  reduction  of  taxation,  or 
free  trade  would  give  them  any  permanent  and 
lasting  relief.  (Hear,  hear.)  1VI any  of  them  who 
called  themselves  reformers  would  lament  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  people  were  unhappily  placed, 
and  tell  them  they  would  see  what  could  be  done 
for  them.  They  would  then  go  to  the  political 
economists  who  would  take  good  care  that  very  lit- 
tle should  be  done  for  the  millions.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  (Mr.  Rabone,)  had  examined  tbe  subject  of 
Labor  Exchanges  for  some  time  past,  andlie  must 
say  that  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  only  plan  which 
had  been  brought  forward  which  was  calculated  to 


benefit  the  industrious  classes  without  injuring  any 
others.  (Cheers.)  It  would  benefit  all  classes* 
though  perhaps  not  in  their  present  occupations,  but 
none  had  any  occasion  to  fear  its  operations,  for  all 
would  be  placed  in  far  better  situations  than  at  pre- 
sent. (Applause.)  Tbe  present  state  of  society 
tends  to  the  formation  of  only  two  classes,  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor,  and  because  Mr.  Owen  pro* 
posed  to  alter  this  state  of  things  he  was  called  a 
madman.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  he  (Mr.  R.)  could 
say  was,  that  if  be  were  mad,  his  madness  was  of 
that  positive,  practical,  and  benevolent  nature,  that 
the  sooner,  some  thousands  of  his  countrymen  im- 
bibed the  madness,  the  better.    (  Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Owen  said,  that  he  had  been  asked  by  a  gen* 
tloman  near  him,  to  explain  two  points  connected 
with  the  Labor  Exchange,  which  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  doing.  The  first  was  that  "  supposing  a 
panic  should  be  created  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
insecurity  of  the  Exchange  notes,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  run  upon  the  bank  1"  His  reply  was, 
that  the  bank  would  be  glad  to  have  a  constant  run 
upon  it,  for  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  all  pat- 
ties. The  notes  being  all  brought  in,  the  produee 
would  of  course  be  all  taken  out,  and  thus  a  new 
demand  for  goods  would  take  place.  (Laughter 
and  cheers.)  The  other  question  was,  "  How  weae 
the  profits  if  any,  to  be  applied ;"  and  to  this  he  re- 
plied, that  after'the  expences  of  the  establishment 
and  the  interest  on  the  original  sums  subscribed 
were  paid,  all  the  overplus  would  go  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  working  classes,  to  give  a  good 
practical  education  to  their  children,  ana  to  make  » 
provision  for  old  age.     (Loud  cheering.) 

The  resolution  was  then  seconded  by  Mr.  Harlow, 
and  carried  unanimously. 


EDITORIAL. 


LONDON,  DECEMBER  15,  1832. 

PROGRESS   IN    BIRMINGHAM; 

'  And  Notice  regarding  anonymous  Complaint*. 
Conceiving  that  the  most  interesting  details  1*a 
can  furnish  to  our  readers  at  the  present  moment, 
are  those  connected  with  the  Labor  Exchange 
System,  we  give  place  to  the  following  extracts 
from  a  private  letter  received  from  Mr.  Pare  ot 
Birmingham,  a  gentleman  who  has  more  especi- 
ally interested  and  exerted  himself  in  the  cause  in 
that  town. 

After  giving  some  business  details  unimporV 
ant  to  the  public,  Mr.  Pare  proceeds: 

"  You  will  perceive  by  tb.9  placards,  &c,  sent 
herewith,  that  we  have  not  been  idle  in  the  Ex- 
change business ;  quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  yon. 
We  are  agitating  the  whole  town  in  every  nook  and 
corner.  The  different  Trades  Unions,  which  we 
are  meeting  every  night,  are  taking  the  matter  up 
with  spirit ;  and,  being  already  organized,  they  are 
capable  of  doing  us  great  good. 

"  The  plan  they  purpose  to  pursue  is  this.  Having 
had  the  system  of  Labour  Exchange  pretty  fully 
developed  to  each  particular  trade,  bv  some  of  our 
Committee,  it  is  resolved  that  each  stop  shall  elect 
one  of  their  own  number  to  form  a  committee ;  thit 
committee  elect  two  from  their  body,  to  form  with 
a  like  number  from  each  other  trade,  a  grand  Union 
Committee  of  Trades.  This  latter  Committee  will 
be  in  constant  communication  with  the  managers  of 
the  Exchange ;  and,  when  any  important  communi- 
cation is  to  be  made,  or  any  idle  or  false  rumour  to 
be  contradicted,  the  two  delegates  from  each  trade 
assemble  the  general  Committee  of  their  respective 
trade,  and  give  them  the  requisite  instructions,  and 
thus,  on  the  following  morning,  it  is  known  through* 
out  the  whole  body  of  workmen.  I  conceive  it  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  cherish  these  Trade 
Unions.    Only  convince  these  fine  hearted  men  tjjat 
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THE  CRISIS. 


ourplan  will  really  do  them  good,  and  you  bare  an 
army  on  your  side  at  once. 

"  Whenyou  return  to  Birmingham,  we  will  have  a 
Sleeting  of  all  these  Committees,  who,  of  course, 
will  be  the  very  ttite  of  their  class,  and  you  must 
address  them.  Already,  they  are  so  well  pleased, 
that  when  you  bold  another  great  public  meeting  in 
Birmingham,  they  declare  tney  will  honor  you  by 
getting  up  a  grand  procession  with  their  new  and 
beautiful  flags,  banners,  &c.  All  this  will,  of  course, 
faror  our  cause,  because  it  tends  to  form  and  con- 
iolidate  a  public  opinion,  which  I  belie  re,  will 
Partly  become  irresistible  in  our  faror. 

«*  There  is  another  affair  connected  with  these  said 
Unions ;  they  are  connected  all  over  the  country ; 
and  if  we  convince  those  here,  of  the  utility  of  oar 
plans,  which  I  am  confident  we  shall  do,  tney  will 
pre  you  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  other  towns 
which  you  purpose  visiting.  We  hare  attended 
tiro  meetings  already,  the  Carpenters'  and  Masons', 
and  hare  cleared  many  difficulties  which  they  at 
first  had  to  the  system,  from  ignorance,  of  course. 
They  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with 
oar  explanations,  and  determined  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  assist  in  carrying  all  our  plans  into  full 
execution. 

"  We  had  a  very  crowded  meeting  last  night  at 
the  Public  Office,  which  was  most  satisfactory.  I 
applied  myself  almost  entirely,  to  replying  to  the 
various  complaints  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  against  the  Exchange  in  Gray's  Inn 
"Road,  not  omitting  that  virulent  and  foolish  attack 
made  upon  it  by  the  anonymous  J.  B.,  in  the  Poor 
Man's  Guardian  of  last  week.  By  the  way,  I  think 
it  is  not  creditable  to  any  public  paper,  to  admit 
complaints  of  this  nature,  unless  tne  real  name, 
date,  &c.,  are  given.  I  trust  to  your  making  a  reply 
to  this  said  J.  B.  in  the  Crisis  this  week,  as  all  the 
Birmingham  people  fully  expect  it,  and  it  will  injure 
us  much,  if  no  r*>plv  by  made.  Do,  if  possible,  sift 
this  matter  to  the  bottom.  Call  upon  the  writer  to 
give  up  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  depositor,  the 
name  of  the  articles  he  speaks  of,  the  date.  &c,  &c. 
These  little  nasty  attacks  do  more  barm  in  the 
country  than  you  may  suspect,  and  every  thing 
should  be  done  to  counteract  them." 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  bare  not  replied 
to  the  anonymous  writer  alluded  to ;  and  they 
may  have  guessed  the  reason.  If  they  have  not, 
we  state  it  now.  Whenever  any  definite  com- 
plaint is  made,  names  and  circumstances  given, 
we  shall  use  our  best  endearors  to  investigate  the 
matter,  correct  the  statement  if  erroneous,  or  ad- 
mit if  true :  and  we  pledge  ourselves  mat  the 
abuse,  if  any  exist,  shall  be  reformed.  But  when 
a  J.  B.  or  any  other  anonymous  fault  finder, 
complains  that  a  certain  person  deposited  a  cer- 
tain article,  at  a  certain  time,  (specifying  neither 
person,  deposit,  nor  date)  to  the  price  of  which 
article  was  added  one  hundred  per  cent, 
commission,  instead  of  eight  and  a  third:  we 
rjeply,  that  the  express  instructions  to  our  va- 
luers are,  to  add  the  commission  of  eight  and 
a  third  per  cent,  only*;  that  they  hare  not 
the  shadow  of  an  interest  to  depart  from  these  in- 
structions ;  that  we  firmly  believe  they  never  have 
knowingly  departed  from  them;  and  that,  if,  by 
inadvertence,  they  hare  made  any  error  in  calcu- 
lating  the  percentage  or  labelling  the  articles,  such 

« 
•  The  only  deviation  from  this,  if  deviation  it  can 
be  called,  is,  when  the  price  of  the  article,  with  com- 
mission added  amounts  to  any  sum  with  an  odd 
halfpenny,  (or  rather  twelfth  of  an  hour.)  As  we 
hare  no  note  smaller  than  a  sixth,  we  have  to  add 
the  odd  twelfth  to  the  pries* 


an  error  has  always  been  corrected  the  moment  it 
was  pointed  out.  We  further  say,  that  whenever 
any  one  affords  us  an  opportunity .  to  detect  such 
inadvertent  errors,  we  esteem  it  a  kindness  done 
to  us  and  a  service  to  the  cause.  But  when  no 
clue  is  furnished  by  which  to  get  at  the  transac- 
tion, nor  any  name  subscribed  by  which  to  trace 
the  complaint,  then  we  consider  the  anonymous 
abuse  neither  useful  to  the  cause  of  truth,  nor  cre- 
ditable to  the  individual  who  indulges  in  it; 
neither  conducive  to  improvement  nor  deserving 
of  reply. 

We  suggest  to  our  cotemporaries  of  the  Guar- 
dian, the  propriety  of  requiring,  in  all  such  cases 
as  the  above,  the  names,  dates,  and  particulars. 
Either  the  complaint  is  just  and  can  be  substan- 
tiated, or  unjust  and  cannot  If  just,  it  is  their 
duty  to  the  public  to  see  it  substantiated,  that 
honest  men  may  be  no  longer  deceived;  if  un- 
just, they  are  giving  currency  to  a  falsehood.  In 
either  case,  by  circulating  mere  loose  assertions, 
they  are  neglecting  their  duty  to  their  readers; 
before  whom  the  statement,  if  true,  should  be 
proved,  and  if  untrue  retracted. 

We  state  this,  in  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  the 
editors  of  the  Guardian,  nor  as  onmplaining  that 
they  are  less  fair  than  the  great  majority  of  their 
cotemporaries.  But,  as  reformers,  they  ought  not 
to  be  content  to  sin  as  their  neighbors  sin.  They 
ought  to  do,  not  that  which  is  common  but  that 
which  is  right.  R.  D  O. 

Mr.  Pare  continues: 

"  The  Committee  met  last  night  to  report  progress, 
we  found  we  had  about  400/.  worth  of  money  shares 
taken,  although  we  have  not  yet  asked  a  single  in- 
dividual, and  most  of  our  Committee  have  not  yet 
entered  their  names.  A  gentleman  called  at  the 
office  this  morning,  and  put  down  his  name  for  100/. 
or  five  shares,  and  we  are  going  on  altogether 
exceedingly  well.  We  have  now  determined  to 
make  a  canvass  among  the  manufacturers,  etc.,  for 
shares,  within  the  next  week.  It  is  being  talked  of 
in  every  company,  and  more  correct  opinions  are 
getting  afloat.  We  had  last  night  three  different 
public  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and 
shall  have  two  every  night  this  weak. 

"You  must  not  think  of  going  to  Liverpool 
without  coming  through  Birmingham  and  stay- 
ing with  us  a  few  days.  I  have  more  to  say,  but 
find  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  be  off  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Tailors,  to  explain  the  system  to  them.  Depend 
upon  it  we  will  revolutionise  this  town  before  the 
winter  is  out,  or  I  am  sadly  mistaken." 


WINTER  LECTURES. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  state  to  our  friends,  that  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  a  regular  course 
of  scientific  lectures  at  our  Institution,  throughout 
the  winter.  My  brother  David  Dale  Owen,  whose 
time  for  some  years  past,  has  been  chiefly  devoted 
to  science,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Rogers,  for  some 
years  professor  of  Chemistry  in  one  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  Colleges,  intend  delivering,  throughout  the 
winter  months,  alternate  lectures,  chiefly  on  che- 
mistry and  geology;  the  whole  forming  a  familiar 
and  practical  coarse. 

I  know  that  the  lecturers  do  not  want  for  seal, 
nor,  so  far  at  I  can  judge,  for  abibty,  in  prosecution 
of  their  task.  Mr.  Saull,  to  whom  we  are  already 
indebted  for  9  ooane  of  geological  kotows  in 


aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Sc*iar^&asionary  Sociera 
has  kindly  offered  the  use  of  -specimens'  from  of 
extensive  geological  cabinet*  '.■  '  - 

Science,  no  less  than  lawtuid  theology,  hat  Bt> 
tberto  had  her  mysteries,  and  her  abstractions,  md 
her  learned  technicalities,  tier  truths  hate  tan 
usually  shrouded  from  riew,  either  wilfully  or  fe 
norantly,  by  those  who  hare  professed  to  explsft 
them,  and  even  in  these  antiquated  forms  so  dearly 
told,  that  a  plain  man  had  little  chance  to  camp**. 
hend,  or  a  poor  man  to  purchase  them .  Yean  of 
abstruse  study,  and  hundreds  of  pounds  were  ufe 
only  passports  even  in  into  the  vestibule  of  •£* 
ence's  temple.  The  Mechanics'  Institutes  of  n> 
dern  days  have,  in  a  measure,  broken  through  ufe 
most  injurious  of  monopolies,  and  permitted  dfe 
laboring  man  to  cultivate  his  mind  as  well  as  too 
ert  his  body:  huteveu  in  these  excellent  insutufaa 
we  find  evidence  how  difficult  it  is  at  once  to  retain 
a  long-standing  abuse.      Even  the  scientific  ha> 


detain 


too  often  retains  its  obscurity,  and  scierifii 
letaila,  their  theoretical  and  useless  character. 

It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  our  lecturers*  to  3fes> 
trate,  in  the  simplest  language,  those  portionsat 
science  which  are  of  practicable  application  & 
every  day  life,  as  well  as  those  which  tend  to  #» 
the  mind  extended  views  of  nature,  and  eoocept 
ideas  of  the  multiform  phenomena  that  surround**. 

R.  D.O. 


DEPTFORD  MEETING. 
The  third  public  meeting,  held  last  Monday 
evening,  at  the  Mechanics  Institution,  Depdbsji 
was  crowded  to  overflowing ;  the  .results  moat  sa- 
tisfactory: a  variety  of  questions  being  asked,  ap- 
plies made,  and  finally  a  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  establishing  »  tt^flch 
Exchange  in  that  neighbourhood. 


Scientific  Lectures.  There  will  be  three  fea- 
tures on  scientific  subjects  next  week  ;  on  JaWajf, 
at  7  o'clock,  by  Mr.  David  D alb  Owen  on  chemisftm 
on  Tuetday  at  half  past  7,  by  Mr.  Saull  on  Geoft> 
gy;  on  Wednetdav  at  7,by  Mr.  Kooxme  on  Cbs- 
mistry;  all  in  the  large  lecture  rooso  asharetafess. 


Dxbatb.  An  application  having- 
us  to  allow  the  use  of  our  Lector*  room  for  the 
County  Election,  and  it  being  likely  that  an  agree- 
ment will  be  made  to  that  effect*  there  will,  in  that 
case,  be  no  debate  next  Thursday  :  b|it  of  this  <b» 
notice  will  be  given  at  the 
evening. 


Festival.     Our  next  Festival   will  be  hekfeoa 
the  26th  Instant;  particulars  next  week. 
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WEEKLY    PROCEEDINGS 


Last  Sunday  Mr.  Macconnell  delivered  a  lecture  in 
the  morning  and  Mr.  Owen  in  the  evening,  as 
usual.  The  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  an- 
nounced for  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
evenings,  were  attended  by  a  continually  increas- 
ing auditory. 

In  consequence  of  the  interest  excited  by  these 
lectures,  it  was  suggffedtlat  it  might  be  agree- 
iWe  to  a  majority  of  4tor  friends  that  the  Sunday 
morning  lecture  should  partake  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. A  proposition  to  this  effect  was  accordingly 
made  at  the  meeting  last  Sunday  evening ;  and  a 
•now  of  hands  was  required  to  decide  whether  the 
Sunday  morning  lectures  should  retain  their  present 
general  character,  or  whether  they  should  embrace 
•course  of  Physical  Geography,  including  a  review 
of  the  great  "divisions  &c.  of  the  earth.  About 
eight  or  ten  hands  were  held  up  for  the  former  pro- 
position, and  some  hundreds  for  the  latter.  The 
lectures  on  Sunday  morning  will,  therefore,  be  mo- 
dified accordingly.     See  editorial  notice. 


Sir«tb«a.-r,si  £::^:zt .  ror,ant  generaI  idea> h-  h~  ^  ***** * 

and  the   world  are,  and  have  been,  before  we  can  j  tne  world  for  centuries.     So  has  it  also  been  with 

ttti  Wit}i  nT™?y  Vmt  ore>e  causes  of  evil  j  the  abstract  principle,  that  man  is  not  what  he 

and  misery-,  and   what  the   sources  of  virtue   and  ,       ,  .        /.   ,     r 

happiness—before  we  can  hope  effectually  to  aid  in    makes  himself,  but  what  he  is  made  to  be  ;   that 


removing  the  one  and  multiplying  the  other. 

The  lectures  will  commence  at  eleven  for  half 
past  eleven  precisely;  and  I  hope  to  continue  them 
throughout  the  winter. 

R.  D.  O. 


EDITORIAL. 
LONDON,  DECEMBER  22,  1832. 

Sunday  Morning  Lecttrf*. 
On  the  Earth,  its  Productions,  Phenomena 
and  Inhabitants. 
In  consequence  of  a  resolution    passed  at  our 
meeting  last  Sunday  evening,  the  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  under  our  weekly  proceedings, 
I  have  determined  to  commence  tomorrow  morning 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Physical  Geography ;  that 
>*,  (for  I  employ  the  term  in  its  most  extended 
•tho)  I  purpose,  assuming  the  earth  as  a  text  book, 
to  take  a  general  review  as   well  of  its  great  na- 
tural divisions,  its  climates,  its  productions,  and  its 
principal   phenomena,   as  to  advert  to  the  physical 
character,  the  manners,  customs,  and  incidentally 
to  the  general  history  of  its  inhabitants ;  more  es- 
pecially in  as  far  as  these  subjects  are  connected 
jrith  man's  gradual  progress  from  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism to  a  better  and  a  happier  state  of  things. 

I  have  not,  unfortunately,  much  time  to  devote 
to  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  ;  they  will  be, 
m  consequence,  more  general  and  desultory,  than, 
«»d  I  more  leisure  at  my  command,  I  should  in- 
line to  make  them.  But  they  shall  at  least  be  of 
•simple  and  familiar  character ;  and  I  am  in  hopes 
they  may  furnish  occasion  for  the  inculcation  of 
•ome  important  troths,  which  are  then  perhaps 
MSt  introduced,  when  introduced  indirectly. 

It  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind,  that  correct  judg- 
ments can  only  then  be  formed  when  accurate  facts 
*»  before  the  mind ;  and  that  he  who  furnishes 
»ch  facts  is  supplying  the  raw  material  from  which,  j 


OPINIONS  ON  A  COMMUNITY  OF 
PROPERTY. 
Un  der  the  above  title  we  find  the  following  pa- 
ragraph in  the  columns  of  last  week  s  Poor  Man's 
Guardian. 

•'  Numbers  of  persons  imagine  that  the  idea  of  a 
'community  of  property'  has  originated  with  Robert 
Owen,  the  benevolent  founder  of  the  Institution  in 
Gray's  Inn  Road.  This  is  a  great  error.  The  fact 
is,  the  doctrine  of  a  community  of  wealth  is  almost 
as  old  as  the  world.  Every  benevolent  reformer, 
of  every  age  nnd  country,  of  which  we  have  any 
records,  was  in  heart  an  '  Owenire,'  in  the '  property* 
sense  of  the  word.  Minos,  Plato,  and  Lycurgus 
were  advocates  of  the  socinl  state.  They  discouraged 
usury,  deprocnted  individualized  interests,  and,  (as 
far  as  institutions  permitted)  endeavored  to  remodel 
society  upon  the  co-operative  svstem.  Pvthagoras 
and  Socrates  wer-  also  of  this  class;  for  though  the 
former  infused  a  deal  of  mysticism  into  his  doctrine, 
the  ignorance  of  the  age  required  it,  there  being,  in 
those  superstitious  days,  no  means  of  gaining  the 
poorer  classes,  but  by  their  credulity  and  love  of 
the  marvellous. 

"  In  later  times,  we  find  Montesquieu,  Mably, 
and  our  own  famous  Lord  Chancellor,  More,  at- 
tached to  these  doctrines,  though  (owing  to  what  the 
Aristocracy  call  their « dangerous  tendency,')  some- 
what more  covertly.  More  s  Utopia  is  just  such  a 
book  as  we  should  expect  from  an  unfinished  Owen- 
ite.  Mably  asserts  that  a  community  of  wealth  and 
services,  is  the  only  order  of  things  compatible  with 
the  true  end  of  society—  of.vfh a l  happiness. 
According  to  him,  'All  the  evils  which  afflict  human 
society  being  the  effects  of  avarice  and  ambition, 
the  whole  business  of  politics  resolves  itself  into 
the  art  of  effectually  subduing  these  passions. 
Avarice  cannot  be  stifled  except  by  community  of 
property*  This  would  destroy  the  'spirit  of  indivi- 
dual accumulation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
diminishing  the  attractions  of  power,  prove  a  firm 
bulwark  against  ambition,  which  ought  to  be  res- 
trained by  new  manners  and  institutions.'" Trans- 
lated from  Principe*  ds  Legislation, 
This  is  ttue.    This  idea,  like  almost  every  other 


he  is  the  result  of  the  influences  that  have  gradually 
but  certainly  and  necessarily  created,  developed, 
and  modified  throughout  a  lifetime,  his  character. 
Even  as  early  as  the  first  date  of  Christianity,  this 
truth  seems  to  have  occurred,  vaguely  it  is  true,  to 
some  of  those  whose  compiled  writings  have  since' 
been  called  the  New  Testament  We  read:— 
"  What  hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not  received.  Now, 
if  thou  hast  received  it,  why  dost  thou  glory  as  if 
thou  hadst  not  received  it?"  We  read  of  man 
likened  to  the  clay,  and  the  Creating  Power  to  the 
potter ;  and  of  one  vessel  created  to  honor,  and 
another  to  dishonor. 

In  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  same  idea  was 
taken  up  more  definitely,  its  consequences  more 
distinctly  adverted  to,  and  its  importance  more 
duly  estimated.     Hobbes,  in  his  "Leviathan/*  I 
believe,  states  the  naked  principle  with  accuracy, 
likening  the  necessity  of  man  to  become,  in  every 
instance,  what  we  see  him,  to  the  necessity  of 
water,  when  allowed  to  flow  freely,  finding  its  own 
level.    Priestly,  during  the  last  century,  devoted 
a  treatise  (entitled  "  Philosophical  Necessity")  to 
the  discussion  of  the  subject.     He  seems  to  have 
had  a  pretty  clear  idea,  too,  of  its  paramount  im- 
portance in  practice.     In  the  preface  to  that  work 
he  says* :   "  So  vitally  important  do  I  consider 
this  great  principle  to  be,  that  (I  desire  to  say  it 
with  the  least  possible  offence)  it  seems  to  me  it 
will  always  constitute  the  dividing  test  between  the 
enlightened  and  the  unenlightened  portion  of  man- 
kind ;  between  those  who  take  wise  and  just  views 
ef  their  species  and  of  society,  and  those  who 
adhere  to  old  and  injurious  prejudices/' 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  distinguish  abstract 

•  I  quote  from  memory,  but  I  have  given  the 
exact  sense,  though  not  the  precise  words  of  the 
author. 
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principles.    These  are  matters  of  mere  curious  I  WEST   INDIAN    SLAVERY. 

interest,  until  they  are  not  only  acknowledged  in  1  It  is  among  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times,  I  condole  with  him 

theory  but  proposed  for  practice;  until  they  issue    that  the  question  of  colonial  slavery,  is  one  which    ^^'^S£S£^  ^^^        Uve*  **• 


1      One  day,  when  die  mortality  was  at  its  height* 

I  several  friends  of  M.  Haima's  called  to  consult  tod 

Let  me  advise  you,"  said  one 


from  the  closet  of  the  philosopher,  into  the  theatre  1  fa  exciting  much  interest,  not  only,  as  it  used, 
of  the  world  ;  until  men  are  found  to  shew  what  I  among  a  few  philanthropists,  but  among  the  mass 
modification  in  the  social  system  of  the  world  must  I  of  the  people. 


be  made,  and  how  it  must  be  made,  before  these 
great  principles  can  essentially  benefit  mankind  ; 
before  they  can  become  incorporated  in  the  con- 
stitution of  society,  and  exert  their  benign  influence 
over  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  present  age,  to 
look  at  all  sciences,  moral  and  physical,  with  a 
practical  eye ;  to  enquire,  not  so  much  what  is 
learnedly  curious  in  these,  as  what  is  actually  use- 
ful. In  former  times,  even  the  exact  sciences,  as 
they  are  called,  were  veiled  in  mystery  and  scarcely 
permitted  to  emerge  from  the  few  and  privileged 
laboratories  and  observatories  and  experimental 
workshops  of  the  closet  sages,  with  whom  che- 
mistry savored  of  alchemy,  astronomy  of  astrology, 
and  all  even  the  simplest  sciences,  of  the  mystic 
and  but  half  awakened  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
truths  of  science  were  thought  too  sacred  for  the 
unhallowed  gaze  of  the  multitude,  or  the  vulgar 
uses  of  actual  production  or  domestic  life.  In  the 
following  stanza,  a  modern  poet  happily  hits  off 
the  characteristic,  not  of  the  sages  of  Thebes  and 
Memphis  only,  but  that  of  almost  all  the  learned 
philosophers  of  antiquity : 

The  wise  men  of  Egypt  were  secret  as  dummies, 
And  even  when  they  most  condescended  to  teach, 

They  packed  up  their  meaning,  as  they  did  their 
mummies, 
In  so  many  wrappers  'twas  out  of  one*s  reach. 

Thus,  though  it  be  curious  and  interesting  to 
trace  back  to  their  earliest  and  faintest  outshadow- 
ings,  the  great  principles  which  in  our  day  have 
been  combined  into  proposals  such  as  men  of 
business  can  examine,  and  the  mass  of  society  can 
profit  by,  we  roust  not  forget,  that  little  or  nothing 
is  actually  effected  until  these  truths  can  be  brought 
down  as  it  were,  from  heaven  to  earth ;  can  be 
made  to  enter  into  men's  daily  life  and  conversa- 
tion, to  mould  their  political  institutions,  to  color 
the  tone  of  their  feelings  and  language,  and  to 
chalk  out  every,  even  the  minor  details  of  legislation 
and  of  social  life. 

If  this  paper  and  its  conductors  have  been,  or 
shall  be,  instrumental  in  aiding  to  effect  an  object 
so  vitally  important,  it  may  be  matter  of  interest- 
ing research,  but  certainly  not  of  practical  moment, 
to  determine  who  first  viguely  sketched  out  the 
great  principles  that  shall  ultimately  regenerate 
the  world ;  who  scattered  the  few  original  seeds 
that  are  now  growing  up  to  a  spreading  tree 
whose  branches  shall  afford  shelter  and  protection 
not  to  the  present  only,  but  to  all  succeeding 

R.  D.  O. 


There  are  two  sides  to  almost  every  question ; 


WhatT  said  Haima  in  surprise,  "old  Catiche? 
You  surely  do  not  suspect  me  of  lending  credit  to 
the  foolish  stories  which  are  circulated  and  believed 
among  the  slaves,  of  her  supernatural  powers V 

By  no  means.     But  a  character  like  ber*s  is 


•j  u-       seldom  acquired  without  some  foundation.    Do  not 

and  more   especially,  perhaps,  two  sides  to  this.    imagine  tnat  \  gjve  her  more  credit  than  yourself 

for  powers  of  witchcraft.     But  for  shrewdness  and 


It  is  true,  as  has  often  been  said,  that  the  slaves 
of  the  West  Indies  are,  many  of  them,  much  more 
comfortable  in  their  circumstances,  are  much  bet- 
ter fed,  and  better  clothed,  and  belter  cared  for, 
than  is  our  own  manufacturing  population :  but  it 
is  no  less  true,  that,  even  among  those  whom  we 
might  imagine  too  callously  ignorant  to  regard  a 
great  principle,  or  to  writhe  under  an  odious  name 
— that  even  among  the  slaves  themselves,  there  is 
often  a  deep  and  a  bitter  sense  of  their  own  degra- 
dation. That  this  is  true,  in  individual  instances 
at  least,  the  following  authentic  narrative  may 

suffice  in  proof.  :— 

THE    SLAVE, 

BY   ROBERT  DALE  OWEN. 


Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still  Slavery!  •till 
thou  art  a  bitter  draught !  And  though  thousands 
in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art 
not  the  less  bitter  on  that  account. — Sterne. 


In  the  fertile  and  pleasant  island  of  Martinique, 
there  lived,  about  thirty  years  sgo,  a  rich  planter, 
named  Monsieur  Haima.  Possessed  of  a  princely 
fortune,  gifted  with  a  pob'shed  address,  and  a  mild 
and  friendly  character,  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  influential  colonists  on  the  island.  His  planta- 
tions were  numerous  and  flourishing,  and  he  was 
the  master  of  many  hundred  slaves,  whom  he 
usually  treated  with  humanity  and  gentleness. 

To  one  of  these,  a  young  coloured  man ,  he  accorded 
the  most  implicit  confidence.  A  ntoioe  (for  that  was 
bis  name)  was  a  8lave  in  nothing  but  the  name. 
He  had  but  to  express  a  wish,  and  it  was  gratified. 
His  master  made  him  general  overseer  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  manager  of  his  affairs;  and  Antoine 
might  be  seen  mounted  on  a  superb  charger,  with 
silver  bit  and  spurs,  the  adopted  son,  it  seemed, 
rather  than  the  servant,  of  the  opulent  planter. 

M.  Haima's  possessions  consisted,  besides  his 
landed  property  and  slaves,  in  large  droves  of  mules, 
and  numerous  nerds  of  oxen.  He  had  been  for  a 
long  period  fortunate  in  his  stock,  which  increased 
year  by  year.  At  laat  a  mortality  appeared  among 
his  mules,  and  he  lost  a  considerable  number  both 
of  these  and  of  oxen.  A  few  of  his  negroes,  too, 
died  suddenly,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
carried  them  off  did  not  appear  to  be  understood. 

The  next  year  the  mortality  continued  apparently 
with  increasing  virulence.  The  negroes  died  in 
numbers,  and  among  the  rest  the  parents  and  most 
of  the  relations  of  Antoine,  fell  victims  to  an  un- 
known disorder.  The  ablest  phvsicians  on  the 
island  were  consulted,  and  several  of  them  gave  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  the  mortality  was  caused  by 
poison. 

The  third  year  it  raged  to  a  frightful  extent.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  as  well  as  cattle  of  every  kind, 
died  daily,  until  this  mysterious  calamity  seemed  to 
threaten  M,  Haima  with  the  loss  of  his  entire  pro- 
perty* The  symptoms  of  poison  were  now  too 
evident  to  be  mistaken ;  but  who  could  have  con- 
ceived and  executed  so  frightfhl  a  revenge  remained 
unknown,  and  even  unsuspected.  M.  Haima  had 
always  lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  his 
neighbors ;  scarcely  any  man  had  made  fewer  ene- 
mies than  he  ;  and  no  one  could  imagine  the  cause 
of  an  animosity  so  persevering  and  so  ratal* 


sagacity,  I  do  give  her  cwkH^  By  her  spies  or  oth«r- 
wise,  she  obtains  information  regarding  even  the 
most  secret  doings  of  her  neighbors ;  scarce  a  whisper 
can  be  spoken  but  it  comes  to  her  ears ;  and  if  any 
one  can  inform  you  who  is  your  secret  enemy,  it  is 
old  Caliche." 

Haima  recurred  next  day  to  his  friend  s  advice. 
"  I  shall  be  a  beggar,"  thought  he,  "  if  this  myste- 
rious mortality  continue  much  longer.  And,  after 
all,  a  wise  man  may  profit  even  by  the  superstitions 
of  fools.  At  all  events,  I  cannot  lose  much  by  the 
trial."  So  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  unat- 
tended to  the  hut  of  the  sorceress. 

She  sat  in  its  furthest  corner,  muffled  in  a  huge 
blanket,  and  muttering  unintelligibly  to  herself; 
and  did  not,  by  word  or  gesture,  intimate  her  recog- 
nition of  the  planter  as  he  entered.  He  seated 
himself  by  her,  and  enquired  if  she  could  throw  any 
light  on  the  cause  of  his  late  misfortunes. 

"  How  should  I  £*  returned  the  hag  in  her  sharp- 
est key.  "  I  low  should  a  poor  old  creature  like  me 
know  any  thing  of  sochdo^gst" 

Haima  repressed  his  taHfrnce  while  he  replied: 
"  I  do  not  suppose  as  **<■*>>  Catiche,  that  vou 
have  other  means  to  obtainWfermation  than  anyone 
else  might  have,  with  the  same  acquaintance  and 
opportunity.  But  you  do  get  to  know  almost  eviay 
thing  that  passes  in  the  island." 

••And  if  I  cannot  speak  with  spirits,  why  do  you 
come  to  me,  when  you  have  your  own  eyes  and  ears, 
and  can  use  them  as  well  as  I  can  f 

The  planter  was  little  accustomed  to  be  teased  m 
contradicted;  but  this  was  not  a  moment  to  reseat 
the  old  woman's  peculiar  temper.  He  drew  a  couple 
of  gold  pieces  from  his  pocket,  and  as  he  put  them 
in  her  withered  hand,  he  said :  "  Catiche,  I  have  not 
time  to  argue  with  you.  Tell  me,  ifyou  can  tell  me, 
who  it  is  that  poisons  my  slaves  and  my  cattle. 

The  old  woman  looba*  at  the  gold,  cast  a  search- 
ing glance  round  the  room,  and  then,  approaching 
her  lips  close  to  the  planter's  ear,  she  pitMiounced 
in  a  low  whisper,  the  name  of— "Antoine! 

11  How !"  said  Haima,  out  of  all  patience,  "  ban 
whom  I  have  treated  as  a  son  and  loaded  with  be- 
nefits!    You  rave.— What  are  your  proofsr 

But  Catiche  remained  obstinately  silent;  a™** 
another  word  could  the  planter  draw  from  her. 
So  he  was  forced  to  take  his  leave,  very  little  satis- 
fied with  his  visit.  s 

"  I  told  you  how  it  was ;"  he  replied  to  his  mentfj 
enquiry  regarding  his  success.  "The  old  fool 
knows*  nothing  of  the  matter;  and,  out  of  envy,  to 
aught  I  know,  or  for  want  of  some  one  else  to  ac- 
cuse, she  lavs  the  blame  on  poor  Antoine.  But  1 
merited  no  better  answer  for  my  folly,  in  going*) 
consult  a  sorceress."  m 

"  Be  advised,"  rejoined  his  friend.  "  Cancae 
is  well  informed  regarding  all  that  passes  on  our 
plantations;  and  she  would  not  haxard  such mo 
assertion  without  good  reason.  You  have  uuliauted 
confidence  in  Antoine,  but  see  thafit  is  not  auf 
placed;  he  has  opportunity  enough,  if  he  be  so 

disposed ,  to  do  vou  this  injury ."  

"  But  how  should  he  be  so  disposed?  I  bar* 
shown  him  more  favor  than  to  any  one  else  on  th* 
plantation.  He  has  whatever  he  asks  or  wishes  for. 
Interest,  if  not  gratitude,  would  make  him  regal* 
my  welfare  as  his  own." 

"  Well,"  said  his  friend,  "  do  not  trust  too  mucb 

to  probabilities.    Order  Antoine  to  bo  seised;  ufl 

him  that  all  his  villainy  is  discovered,  and  see  how 

he  will  conduct  himself.*'        ... 

«M,  Haima  was  exceedingly  loth  to  agree** 
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ptouosal  which  seemed  to  cast  in  unjust  imputation 
on  his  favorite;  but  at  last  his  friend's  repeated 
representations  induced  him  to  adopt  it. 

Antoine  was  manacled  and  brought  before  him. 
He  ottered  no  word  of  complaint ;  yet  neither  did 
beerince  any  signs  of  trepidation  or  guilt.  His 
master  already  began  to  repent  the  course  he  bad 
adopted ;  and  as  he  looked  on  Antoine's  steady  eye 
and  collected  demeanour,  he  found  no  little  difficulty 
in  acting:  the  part  he  had  so  unwillingly  consented 
to  assume. 

"  It  is  you,  then,"  atlast  he  said,  "  who  hare  been 
my  secret  enemv,  who  have  wantonly  destroyed  my 
property,  and  all  but  effected  my  ruin  1" 
"  I,  Monsieur  HairaaV 

"Yes  you.  Disguise  is  no  longer  necessary. 
All  y6ur  plots  are  discovered.  Every  thing  is  known 
to  me,  except  the  motive  that  could  have  induced 
one  on  whom  I  bad  confered  such  benefits,  to  act 
the  serpent  towards  his  piotector  and  benefactor.** 
Antoine  was  silent  ;  but  a  slight,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, vet  contemptuous  curl  of  the  upper  lip, 
aroused  his  master's  suspicions,  and  determined  him 
to  follov  up  the  examination  in  a  similar  tone. 

"  I  treated  you  with  the  care  and  the  confidence 
of  a  father.  I  distinguished  you  above  all  your 
companions ;  and  you  have  abused  my  favor — re- 
paid my  kindness  with  the  blackest  treachery .  You 
lave  plotted,  and  but  too  successfully  effected,  a 
revenge,  such  as  the  cruelest  mind  conceives  against 
its  bitterest  enemy."  ^m 

Antoine  still  remained  silenl^Kt  the  kindling, 
almost  exulting  expression  of  hiM|l>  confirmed  ail 
Haima's  surmises. 

"  Antoine/'  he  continued  with  iottMpfeig  emotion, 
"  have  I  merited  this  at  your  han&f  Jjfrve  I  riven 
cense  for  such  deadly  revenge?  Merest,  if  not 
gratitude,  might  surely  have  secured  your  fidelity. 
What  was  wanting  to  your  comfort  and  happiness  1 
Say!  what  could  you  wish  for,  that  yon  did  not 


possess! 


of 


"My  liberty!*'  said  the  African,  in  a 
mingled  pride  and  bitterness. 

"  And  did  I  not  grant  you,  more  than  every  thing 
which  liberty  could  have  afforded  you." 

"  I  was  your  slave!"  And  Antoine  drew  up  his 
tall  and  handsome  form  to  its  full  height,  and 
clenched  the  manacles  that  bound  his  hands,  as  if 
he  would  crush  the  iron  chain  in  his  grasp. 

"  Wretched  roan!"  said  his  master,  as  a  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  at  last  settled  on  his  mind.  "  These, 
then,  were  your  motives !  But  your  own  father  and 
mother — your  nearest  relations  I**— 
"  Have  1  not  poisoned  them,  I  should  myself  have 
been  suspected." 

"  Good  God  r  exclaimed  the  planter.  "  And 
this  is  tb"  man  I  had  treated  as  my  own  child,  and 
to  whom  I  had  confided  all  I  possess  V 

"  He  was  but  a  part  of  your  property,"  said  the 
slave  with  a  scornful  smile. 

"  Do  you  feel  no  compunction — no  remorse  for 
the  multiplied   and   ungrateful   crimes  you  have 
committed  V 
"  None/' 

"  Hare  I  ever  given  you  the  shadow  of  a  cause  to 
complain  of  my  conduct  towards  you  V 
"Never.** 

Antoine  was  forthwith  conducted  to  prison,  tried, 
and  executed.     He  died  tranquilly. 

Hsima  s  fellow-planters,  as  the  story  circulated 
among  them,  moralised  on  the  danger  of  evincing 
partiality  to  *  slave  ;  and  bade  their  overseers 
double  their  vigilance  and  increase  their  severity. 
While  the  philosopher  and  the  friend  of  freedom 
thence  deduced,  with  greater  reason,  a  striking 
argument  againstslavery  itself,  be  its  form  or  disguise 
what  it  mav. 

I  have  not  related  a  tale  of  fancy.  I  hold  the 
above  facta  from  a  French  gentleman,  who  resided 
on  the  island  at  the  time  they  happened,  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  M.  Haima,  and  who 
had  seen  the  high  spirited  and  misguided  Antoine, 
is  the  height  of  that  favor  and  prosperity,  which 
could  not  weigh,  with  him  against  the  name  of— 
Slavs.  l 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  lecture  by  Mr. 

Macconnell,  just  published  under  the  above  title, 

and  advertised  in  last  week's  Crisis. 

Having  descanted  on  the  lending  characteristics  of 
the  age,  let  us  attend  to  the  things  of  which  these 
signs  are  symptomatic.  As  all  these  signs  which 
we  have  noticed  refer  to  the  mind,  they  shew,/r*f, 
that  there  is  something  good,  and  noble,  and  sound,  in 
the  human  mind  after  all,  be  that  mind  whatever  it 
may,  and  be  it  wherever  it  be.  Degradation  is  its 
accident  not  its  element.  To  descend,  is  not  the 
law  of  its  nature,  but  that  if  bad  circumstances 
send  it  downwards,  it  will  be  only,  that  by  its  own 
innate  and  recuperative  energv,  it  may  again  bound 
aloft,  and  demonstrate  its  fibre,  elasticity,  and  ele- 
mentary fire.  Whoever  puts  chains  upon  it,  is  only 
giving  it  the  opportunity  of  shewing  its  strength, 
by  snapping  them  asunder ;  and  whoever  tyrannizes 
over  it,  is  only  giving  it  room  to  shew  that  he  cannot 
do  this  without  its  leave,  and  that  it  is  the  slave 
which  makes  the  tyrant,  by  obeying,  and  the  free 
man  that^  destroys  the  tyrant,  by  rebellion.  How 
noble  did  it  show  itself  in  the  French,  on  the  three 
memorable  days  of  July,  when  they  struck  a  blow 
on  their  chain  which  sounded  through  the  world, 
and  by  breaking  which,  they  caused  other  nations  to 
feel  their  common  nature  ennobled  by  an  exploit,  in 
the  achievement  of  which,  thev  had  no  participa- 
tion whatever !  These  signs  of  the  times,  Gentle- 
men, shows  that  in  the  outward  animal  shell  of  man, 
there  is  the  fine,  the  sweet,  intellectual  kernel,  and 
that  the  shell  only  requires  to  be  broken  to  show  us 
its  contents.  This  inspires  us  with  hope  in  the  re- 
demption of  mankind,  and  causes  our  spirit  to  stand 
erect,  more  than  all  the  victories  which  our  naval 
and  military  heroes  have  gained  in  battle. 

Such,  then,  is  our  experience  from  the  sign  of 
the  times  with  regard  to  the  mind  of  man,  that  al- 
though it  is  bowed  down  by  oppression,  degraded 
by  ignorance,  shackled  by  superstition,  corroded  by 
care,  and  consumed  by  anxiety,  that  there  is  un- 
touched, undeteriorated  goodness  in  a  faculty, 
which  when  free,  enlightened  and  excited,  is  ever 
on  the  wing  for  information ;  which  having  courted 
acquaintance  with  all,  above,  around,  and  beneath, 
finds  the  universe  itself  too  narrow  for  the  full  play 
of  its  faculties,  and  looks  forward  with  eagerness 
to  an  anticipated  futurity,  which  it  believes  can 
alone  afford  an  adequate  scope  for  the  complete  ex- 
pansion of  its  godlike  powers ! 

Secondly.  The  present  perplexity  and  troubles 
of  society,  convince  us  that  yet  society  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  cause  of  its  difficulties  and 
calamities,  which  plant  pangs  in  the  bosom,  draw 
tears  from  the  eye,  and  sometimes  fetch  blood  from 
the  heart.  If  the  root  of  the  mischief  had  been 
discovered,  such  a  variety  of  clashing  opinions 
upon  it,  could  not  have  existed  so  long ;  and  if  the 
disease  had  been  understood,  the  remedies  applied 
would  not  have  failed  in  unseating  it.  But  they 
have  notoriously  failed,  and  cannot  pay  sixpence 
in  the  pound  of  their  debts,  to  their  creditors.  That 
the  disease  is  inseparable  from  a  state  of  society 
that  is  the  lot  and  doom  of  humanity,  is  so  heavy 
and  so  melancholy,  that  we  cannot  believe  it  with- 
out evidence  as  luminous  as  light  and  as  clear  as 
crystal.  This  evidence  cannot  lie  given,  till  every 
attributed  cause  has  been  investigated,  and  every 
prescribed  remedy  applied.  Competition  as  the 
cause,  and  community  as  the  cure  of  evil,  have  not 
yet  been  investigated  and  brought  to  bear  ;  till  this 
has  been  done,  let  no  man  say  that  the  cause  of  all 
the  perplexities  of  societies  is  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  which  neither  education,  nor  law, 
nor  religion,  nor  example,  can  core !  Let  no  man 
preach  the  heart-withering  doctrine,  that  our  only 
resource  is  submission  to  the  lot  and  doom  of  so- 
ciety, and '  that  we  must  contentedly  bear  evils, 
which  our  reason  tells  us  ought  not  to  exist.  Let 
competition  be  destroyed,  and  let  community  take 
its  place,  and  then  let  us  see  whether  men  cannot 
live  as  contented  and  peaceable  as  fishes  do  in  the 
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sea,  birds  in  the  air,  and  beasts  upon  the  earth,  a 
thing  which  they  have  not  yet  done! 

Thirdly.     These  signs  of  the  times  are  sympto- 
matic, that  the   days  for  naval  and  military  heroes 
are  gone  by;  for  the  people   into    whose    hands 
power  is  now  got,  will  no  longer  be  such  simple- 
tons, as  to  spend  their  money,  or  to  let  others  spend 
it  in  wars,  which  would  destroy  both  their  property 
and  power;  or  to  go  for  sailors  or  soldiers.     The 
people  who  perceive  that  they  have  no  interest  in 
war,  and  never  had  any,  will  not  fight  against  their 
own  interest;  and  especially  when  they  will  always 
be  able  to  settle  their  matters  without  a  battle,  rea- 
son and  intelligence  will  take  and  keep  the  place  of 
brute  force.    A  long  day  it  is  true  military  renown 
has  had  of  it,  but  that  day  is  over.     The  shadows  of 
evening  are  gathering  around  its  head,  and  it  will 
soon   be  in  the  night,  a  night  we  hope  without  a 
morning,  a  death  without  a  resurrection. 

Physical  force  must  now  be  abandoned  and  pub- 
lic opinion  must  be  the  only  sword  which  hangs  on 
the  thigh,  or  is  wielded  by  the  strong  arm  of  huma- 
nity.    It   is  a  shear  steel  weapon,  and  may  be 
whetted  to  the  sharpest  edge,  and  ground  to  the 
finest  point ;  and  must  always  prove  victorious  m 
every  struggle.     It  does  not  merely  secure  the  de- 
feat of  its  enemies,    but  their  destruction;    and 
whoever  will  not  bend  to  it,  will  be  broken  by  it. 
It  has  recently  fought  and  beat  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington— the  conqueror  of  Junot,  Marmont,  Mas- 
sena,  Souchet,  Soult,  Ney,  and   even   Napoleon 
himself!     It  has  bloodlessly  beat  the  whole  of  the 
boroughmongers,  and  sent  down  all  the  rotten  bo- 
roughs into  the  place  for  all  rotten  things — the  grave; 
where  thev  are  buried,  not  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  a  glorious  resurrection,  but  in  the  persuasion 
that  they   will  never  more  rise  again,  to  solace  the 
Tories  or  annoy  the  Wbiga.    It  has  done  for  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,   and  such 
places,  in  securing  their  representation  in  parlia- 
ment, what  can  never  be  undone.    It  has  done  the 
same  for  the  Roman  Catholics.     It  has  destroyed 
the   Corporation  and  Test  acts.      It  will  destroy 
West  Indian  and  all  other  slavery,  it  will  do  away 
with  a  standing  army ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  whatever  reason,  in  the  shape  of  public 
opinion  destroys,  is  destroyed  for  ever ;    whereas 
whatever  is  destroyed  is  destroyed  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  passion  may  rise  again,  when  the  storm  is 
spent,  and  a  calm  succeeds.    I  shall  never  forget 
the  august  image  which  public  opinion  assumed 
when  the  ex-king  of  France  was  hanging  round  the 
shores  of  Portsmouth,  after  he  had  fled  from  Paris ; 
and  the  authorities  of  Portsmouth,  on  account  of 
public  opinion,  durst  not  let  the  wretched  but  illus- 
trious fugitive  land !     I  was  there  at  the  time,  and 
much  struck  I  was  with  the  fact  that  a  descendant 
of  the   ancient  house  of  Bourbon,  whom  we  had 
placed  on  the  throne  of  France  at  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  life  and  property  (and  yet  such  was 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  that  the  authorities  of 
the  court,  and  authorities  naturally  sympathise  with 
authorities)  durst  not  let  a  king  of  France  do  that 
which  would  not  have  been  denied  to  the  meanest 
of  bis  subjects.    Men  are  now  past  being  ruled  by 
physical  force. 

Fourthly.  The  signs  of  the  times  sre  sympto- 
matic of  approaching  republics  in  all  free  countries ; 
and  from  them  to  all  enslaved  ones.  When  the 
people  of  this  country  are  faithfully  represented  in 
Parliament,  and  they  will  be  so  in  a  Reformed  Par- 
liament, or  else  that  Parliament  must  be  reformed, 
they  will  have  a  republic  in  reality,  though  they 
may  have  a  mixed  government  in  form.  Heredi- 
tary rulers  and  hereditary  legislators  will  be  neces- 
sitated in  and  contest  with  the  gigantic  might  of 
representative  power  to  yield ;  and  ifthey  uniformly 
acquiesce,  it  is  more  than  probable  they  will  not  be 
thought  by  the  country  worth  the  expence  which  k 
costs.  Cheapness  is  a  consideration  now  in  go- 
vernment, as  well  as  it  is  in  every  other  commodity. 
Every  thing  will  be  weighed  in  the  balances  of 
utility,  in  which  a  spade  will  weigh  heavier  than  a 
sceptre;  and  the  success  and  example  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  will  be  continually  look* 
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f d  to  as  r  land  mark  for  every  vessel  of  state 
which  is  tossed  upon  the  restless  ocean  of  European 
politics. 

Fifthly.  Symptoms  of  the  death  warrants  of  all 
monopolies,  chartered  companies,  and  corporations, 
appear  in  the  signs  which  are  now  hung  out  in  the 
political  sky.  Catholic  Emancipation  broke  up  the 
protectant  monopoly  of  state  emoluments  and  hon- 
ours. The  Reform  Bill,  broke  up  the  monopoly  of 
Boroughmongers.  A  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  if  it  is  procured,  will  be  ob- 
tained as  water  is  obtained  from  a  sponge,  and  fire 
from  flint,  by  pressure  and  striking.  The  devout 
monopoly  of  church  property  by  those  whose  time 
should  be  employed  in  laying  up  treasures  in 
heaven,   is  threatened,  and  a  distribution  antici- 

?ated  and  talked  of.     When  the  charter  of  the  East 
ndia  Company  comes  before  the  public,  it  must  be 
decided  upon,  according  to  its  merits;    and  the 
whole  fry  of  little  corporations  scattered  throughout 
the  kingdom,  must  yield  to  the  strong  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  in  time,  and  by  degrees,  be  broken  up. 
These  all,  are  so  many  little  islands,  around  which 
the  high-waters  of  public  opinion  are  beginning  to 
roll  and  beat,  and  under  whose  billows  they  will 
be  a  sepulchre.    A  monopoly  of  the  soil  of  the*  land- 
owners of  this  country,  is  beginning  to  be  agitated 
and  questioned  ;  and   Mr.  Cobbett  has  just  said, 
that  if  be  gets  into  parliament,  and  I  sincernly  hope 
that  he  will,  the  right  of  exclusive  proprietorship 
to  land  shall  be  investigated,  discussed,  and  decided. 
Finally.    The  signs  of  the  Times  are  svmptoma- 
tic  of  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  minds 
and  condition  of  mankind.     Out  of  the  chaos  of 
conflicting  opinions  in  society  on  almost  all  sub- 
jects,  which   chaos  is  every  day  becoming  more 
chaotic,    what    creation   of   order,    harmony    nnd 
beauty  can  possibly  arise  ?     To  this  we  repl'v,  that 
evil   frequently  corrects  itself  and   works  its  own 
antidote;  and  that  this  increasingly  huge   heap  of 
conflicting  opinions,  will  at  length  wearv  men  aud 
induce  them   them  to  abandon  subjects  of  endh  ss 
wrangle  and   fruitless  controversy,    about   which 
they  have  been  debating  hundreds  of  years  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion,  and  which  if  thev  were 
to  go  on  for  hundred  of  years  longer,  would  be  a* 
far   from   any   satisfactory  termination   as  they  are 
now.     The   mind  will  become  weary  of  labouring 
in  vain,  especially  when   science   is  inviting  it  to 
labor  to  purpose.     Men  will,  as  they  have  now  full 
liberty  to  express  their  opinions,  see  in  the  bewil- 
dering variety  and  confusing  contradiction  of  their 
opinions  on  the  same   topics,  that  these  topics  are 
useless  topics ;  that  upon  them  "they  are  spending 
their  strength  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  their 
labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not,"  while  the  gol- 
den sands  of  life  are  fast  running  out,  and  matters 
upon  which  they  would  agree,  are  neglected  to  at- 
tend to  those  on  which  they  will  eternally  differ. 
Men,  thus  wearied  and  sickened  with  jarring  opi- 
nions upon  abstract  subjects,  which  opinions  will 
one  day  be   seen,  as  the   great  ashes  heap  of  the 
world,  which  should  be  carted  to  the  verge  of  the 
universe,  and   shot  into  the  immensity  of  space, 
will  settle  down  upon  universal  matters  of  fact, 
which  they  now  neglect,   and  upon  which  they  will 
of  necessity  agree.     By  the  clear  and  steady  light 
of  universal  fact,  they   will   be  gradually   led   to 
truth,     and  having  once  felt  the  solidity  of  facts, 
and  trasted  the  sweetness  of  unanimity  of  sentiment, 
and  realized  the  advantages  of  union  in  practice, 
they  will  desist  from  making  excursions  into  regions 
of  unsearchable  darkness;  and  no  longer  covet  to 
skirt  along  the  margin  of    unfathomable  depths. 
The  empire  of  fancy,  Gentlemen,  will  be  contract- 
ed,   and  knowledge  enlarged ;  knowledge  will  take 
the  place  of  faith,   and   facts  the   precedence   of 
fancies.     Instead  of  ghost  hunting  in  the  clouds, 
men  will  prefer  wealth  hunting  amongst  the  clods. 
Facts  wilt  every  where  be  sought  after,  and  pipes 
will  be  laid  to  convey  the  living  waters  of  know- 
ledge to  the  public  reservoir,  from  those  pure  and 
perennial  springs.    As  men  become  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  amazing  fertility  of  nature,  and 
Chat  branch  of  Social  Science  called  the  production 
of  wealth,  in  which  it  if  known  that  one  man  can 


produce  six  times  more  than  he  requires— when 
this  fact  is  universally  known,  that  clay  mixed  with 
sand  will  make  a  most  excellent  soil ;  that  by  spade 
cultivation  so  very  much  more  may  be  produced 
from  the  earth  than  by  the  plough,  when  the  fact  of 
the  wonderful  Capability  of  machinery  in  produc- 
tion is  universally  known,  and  Exchange  notes  as  a 
circulating  medium  are  understood  and  appreciated, 
no  power  on  earth,  Gentlemen,  con  prevent  the 
circumstances  of  men  from  becoming  good.  Good 
circumstances  will  make  good  characters,  as  bad 
circumstances  have  made  many  bad  ones,  and  mixed 
circumstances,  mixed  charactt-rs.  Peace  will  fol- 
low with  her  olive,  and  plenty  with  her  horn;  pro- 
fuse of  comfort  and  prodigal  good  the  arts  and 
sciences  will  follow  in  their  train.  These  universal 
facts  when  men  are  induced  to  walk  in  their  light, 
will  lead  into  community,  in  which  the  science  of 
human  nature,  and  the  science  of  society  will  be 
developed,  and  the  millenium,  anticipations  of  which 
have  floated  in  men's  minds  through  all  past  times, 
will  be  realised.  The  dream  of  ages  will  be  broke. 
A  heaven  will  be  found  in  the  only  place  in  which 
ever  a  heaven  can  be  found,  viz.  under  the  clouds ; 
a  heaven  in  which  all  our  heads  will  be  light,  all 
our  hearts  love,  all  our  speech  truth,  and  all  our 
lives  happiness. 

CO-OPERATIVE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL, 
In  commemoration  of  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Industrious  Classes. 
Next  Wednesday  evening,  the  First  Anniversary 
Social  Festival,  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Institution.  The  arrangements  will  be  similar  to 
those  originally  adopted  for  these  meetings,  with 
such  improvements  as  experience  has  suggested,  to 
preserve  order  without  formality,  and  decorum 
without  fashionable  pretension.  We  desire  to  make 
this  a  meeting  of  friends  and  fellow-laborers  in  the 
good  cause,  where  all  shall  be  welcome  who  wish 
well  to  man,  and  who  desire  to  aid  in  creating  and 
preserving  among  the  Industrious  Classes,  kind  and 
rational  feelings,  and  in  pushing  forward  an  experi- 
ment to  relieve  society  from  poverty  and  ignorance. 
While  each  arrangementshall  be  made  with  a  view 
to  the  comfort  of  all  parties,  economy,  in  furnishing 
refreshments,  shall  be  strictly  studied.  The  servants 
who  attend  on  the  occasion,  are  hired  on  condition 
that  they  receive  nothing  from  visitors,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly requested  that  no  money  be  offered  to  them. 
The  Festival  will  commence  at  half  past  six  o'clock, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  a  Vocal  Concert  will 
be  introduced.  Particulars  regarding  tickets,  &c, 
are  given  in  the  advertisement. 

J.  D.  STYLES  } 

W.H.  BOIIM  / 

GOULDKN  ^Stewards. 

JAMES  EAMONSON  l 

W.  11.  WOOD  J 


The  Allotment  System.  Under  this  title  a 
pamphlet  by  Captain  Pole,  R.  N.  has  just  been 
published  by  Eamonson.  The  object — a  most  im- 
portant one — is  to  show  how  easily  and  effectually 
the  industrious  classes  may  be  relieved,  by  placing 
them  on  land  to  support  themselves,  instead  of  rais- 
ing additional  poor-rates  to  maintain  them  in  igno- 
rance* Captain  Pole's  suggestions  are  perhaps  the 
more  valuable,  because,  however  coincident  with 
the  views  of  co-operators,  they  were  penned  out  at 
sea,  by  one  totally  unacquainted  with  the  plan  of 
social  communities. 

Poem  by  a  Mechanic.  If  our  readers  wish  to 
read  only  a  too  true,  if  a  somewhat  revolting  pic- 
ture of  the  effects  of  that  most  degrading  of  vices, 
intemperance,  they  will  find  it  in  the  "  Mechanics* 
Saturday  Night,"  advertised  by  us  last  week. 

Rational  Library,  No.  5.  Will  be  published 
by  Eamonson  next  week.    Price  two-pence. 

Labor  Exchanob.  Details  of  an  important 
meeting  at  Greenwich,  and  of  other  satisfactory 
public  proceedings,  received  too  late  for  insertion, 
will  appear  next  week* 


A  NEW  FEATURE  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY 

PRESENTS  ITSELF ! 
Not  one  of  those  emanations  of  self-interest  which 
are  daily  and  hourly  obtruding  themselves  upon 
public  notice,  but  a  subject  of  the  highest,  the  moat 
vital  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view  !  a  sub- 
ject that  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention,  and 
ensure  the  ultimate  support  of  all  good  men,— all 
ranks,  sects,  and  denominations,  from  the  monarch 
downwards!  As  it  is  calculated  not  only  to  uproot 
the  colossal  mass  of  human  misery  in  this  Empire, 
but  its  beneficial  influence  may  also  be  readily  ex- 
tended throughout  the  civilized  world! 

An  Equitable  Labour  Exchange  Company  has 
been  formed  in  the  capacious  building  {the  Institu- 
tion, Gray's  Inn  Road,  King's  Cross,)  where  depo- 
sits of  every  description,  of  either  raw  materials  or 
manufactured  articles  of  general  utility,  may  imme- 
diately receive  the  value  thereof  in  notes  of  the 
Exchange  Bank,  which  entitles  them  to  take  back 
from  the  Company's  stores,  other  property  of  equal 
value  to  that  deposited. 

By  this  new  and  simple  mode  of  exchange,  namely, 
bartering  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  with 
each  other,  depositors  avoid  all  the  evils  of  short  ot 
long  credits,  debts,  fraudulent  dealings,  and  the 
whole  train  of  disasters  resulting  from  insolvency. 

In  the  short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
Equitable  Labor  Exchange  opened,  thousands  of 
the  heretofore  unemployed  productive  classes  have 
exprrii-u.r.!         I.  i,  ,ir   of  its  operations,  by  finding 
an  fasten  I  tntitkem     pm'  industry  ;  and  so  soon  as 
thi>  n.  r  tuttuMsM     ifldi-    of  dealing  shall    be  fully 
known   nnd  aj        psted,  the  Agriculturist  will  no 
lo.  -r  JieajM  inin^e  his  corn,  vegetables,  &c.t 

for  forming  nd  other  requisites;  whilst 

th      Men  li;i  fed  it  equally  advantageous  to 

ea  ..♦  \i\r  materials  for  manufactured 

prink     »on*  ;  and  thus,  n  t  only  the  common  business 
of  life  without  the  intervention 

of  r  ......      mense  portion  (if  not  th* 

w  uperism  and  wretchedness 

U>  *-—*.-v^  .»—  die  country  !  B. 


may  i 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

If  the  individual  who  some  months  since  express! 
ed  his  regret  at  being  compelled  to  follow  the  avo- 
cation of  publican,  will  call  at  36,  Paul   Street, 
Finsbury  Square,  he  may  hear  of  a  situation  more 
suited  to  his  feelings  and  principles. 

Confucius'  Morals  are  received,  and  shall  claim 
attention. 

THE  ANNIVERSARY  FESTIVALoithe  ASSO- 
CIATION of  the  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES, 
established  for  diffusing  the  most  useful  know 
ledge  and  creating  general  good  feeling  amongst  all 
Parties,  will  be  held  at  the  INSTITUTION  for 
REMOVING  IGNORANCE  and  POVERTY, 
Grays  Inn-road,  on  WEDNESDAY,  Dec.  26, 183*. 
Tickets  of  Admission— Visitors  Tickets  its,  6oV— 
Members,  It.  6d.,  may  be  had  at  the  Institution,  and 
at 280,  Regent-street; 421,  Oxford-street ;  49,  Shore- 
ditch;  10,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street;  62,  Bar- 
bican, corner  of  Red  Cross-street;  79,  Regent* 
street;  57,  Regent-street;  37,  Marsham-street, West- 
minster ;  30,  Great  Ormand-street ;  95,  Newgate- 
street  ;  Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite  Gower-street,  T**- 
tenbam  Court  Roid ;  Symonds,  Seymour-street,  Eus- 
ton-square;  Wilmer'6  Library,  Ditto ;  84,  Bermond- 
sey-street;  Norfolk  Coffee-house,  Marylebone-lane; 
15,  Chichester-place,  Giay's  Inn-road ;  213,  fotten- 
bam-court-road ;  19,  Greviile-etreet,  Hattori-gmx- 
den ;  59,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  and  S3, 
Duke-street,  Lincoln  's-inn-nelds. 

Printed  for  the  Association  of  the  Intelligent  sad 
well-disposed  of  the  Industrious  Classes  for  Re- 
moving Ignorance  and  Poverty,  by  Education  sad 
Employment,  at  their  Institution,  Gray's  Inn- 
road,  King's  Cross,  New  Road.  Published  by 
Eamonson,  next  door  to  the  Institution ;  Sttukox, 
Paternoster-row;  Bsroer,  Holy  well-street;  sad 
PuftKiss,  Old  Compton-street ;  and  may  be  bad  of 
all  Newsmen  in  Town  and  Country, 
William  Dent,  Printer, 
Institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road* 
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[ONE  PENNY. 


WEEKLY    PROCEEDINGS. 


Sunday  Morning,  Dec.  23. 
Robert  Dale  Owen  delivered  his  introductory 
lecture  on  Geography,  of  which  the  following  is  m 
brief  outline : 

He  said  it  was  scarcely  necessary  at  the  present  day, 
lo  advert  to  the  importance  of  an  exact  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  as  the  only  foundations  of  just 
opinions  and  rational  practice.  Physical  facts  are 
the.  stuff  of  which  sound  judgments  are  made. 
They  are  the  only  just  foundation  even  of  morals. 
We  must  have  examined  the  phenomena  of  the  one, 
mid  the  nature  of  the  other,  before  we  can  frame  any 
trustworthy  plans  to  improve  either. 

The  lecturer  took  a  cursory  view  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  geographical  science,  from  the  early 
ages,  when  the  savage  thought  the  world  a  circular 
disc,  and  even  imagined  that  the  line  which  bounded 
his  own  horizon,  bounded  the  habitable  earth ;  when 
the  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a  coloured  canopy, 
set  at  night  with  ornamental  spangles,  and  containing 
a  huge  reservoir  of  water ;  when  the  sun  was  a  fiery 
ball,  coming  up  from  behind  the  eastern  forest  and 
gradually  sinking  again  in  the  west ;  and  when  every 
thing  savored  of  the  crude  ignorance. 

He  glanced  at  the  early  history  and  popular 
imaginations  and  gradual  enlightenment  of  those 
nations,  that  had  been  the  first  to  start  in  the  race 
of  discovery  and  improvement;  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  long  believed  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  peopled  by  dwarfs  and  giants,  and 
other  uncouth  monsters ;  of  the  Phoenicians  who 
first  colonized  these  islands;  of  the  Egyptians, 
whose  antiquities  attest  their  early  progress  in  the 
arts;  of  the  Medianites,  who,  1,500  years  before 
Christ,  carried  on  foreign  trade.  He  adverted  to 
the  fact  bow  much  the  very  oppressors  of  mankind 
had  often,  incidentally  advanced  the  interests  of 
science  ;  how  Alexander's  victories  had  promoted 
the  geography  of  Asia,  and  Cssar's  conquests  opened 
up  that  of  Northern  Europe ;  how  the  blind  seal 
of  the  Caliphs  to  spread  the  religion  of  Islam,  had 
explored  the  eastern  world  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  while  the 
proaeliting  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  carried  their 
discoveries  far  into  the  African  continent. 

He  traced  the  history  of  geography '  through  its 
successive  improvements  by  Herodotus,  who  first 
imagined  the  earth  a  sphere,  to  Aristotle  who  con- 
firmed that  one  true  idea,  and  spread  so  many  false 
ones ;  then  to  Strabo  with  his  rude,  distorted  maps; 
then,  from  Ptolemy  through  ages  of  darkness,  to  the 
period  when  the  stern'  perseverance  of  one  man 
added  to  the  known  world,  a  second  hemisphere ; 
and  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass  cast 
navigation  loose  from  the  land,  and  permitted  to 
traverse  in  safety,  unknown  oceans ;  until  at  last, 
Magellan,  and  Drake,  and  Cook,  succeeded  in  cir- 
cumnavigating the  globe. 


The  lecturer  was  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  to  illustrate  his  lecture  by  means  of  maps 
and  a  globe  of  the  la||fe}t  size. 


Tuesday,  Christmas  Day. 
Mr.  Owen  lectured  at  eleven  o'clock  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  audience 
was  numerous  and  attentive. 

In  taking  a  review  of  maajs  past  history,  the 
lecturer  ad  vertedyfo  the  slow  and  difficult  manner 
in  which  the  huq^n  species  had  advanced  from  lalse 
opinions  to  true  ones.  They  had  heard,  last  Sunday, 
in  what  manner,  and  by  what  gradual  emits,  men 
of  science,  after  holding  for  centuries  the  most  un- 
founded notions  regarding  the  earth,  its  shape,  and 
its  divisions,  had  at  length  discovered  its  spherical 
form  and  elliptical  orbit.  Up  to  the  hour  when  the 
truth  was  discovered,  all  the  geographical  and  astro- 
nomical conceptions  of  men,  and  all  the  opinions 
deduced  therefrom,  were  not  worth  a  moments 
thought.  So  had  it  been  in  the  moral  world.  A 
great  error,  which  supposed  man  to  be  his  own 
mental  and  moral  creator,  has  hitherto  pervaded  the 
earth,  and  has  falsified  all  social  and  political 
theories. 

On  this  error  all  governments  and  all  religions  are 
founded.  Though  various  in  their  phases,  all  these 
are  but  one, — but  one  fidse  system  of  society.  Having 
discovered  its  falsity,  it  behooves  us,  not  to  oppose 
it  in  its  petty  details,  but  to  reject  it  ns  a  whole.  It 
behooves  us  to  recur  to  the  great  moral  principles  of 
truth  ;  there  is  our  vantage  ground,  which  we  must 
never  abandon  to  any  enemy  whatever.  (Hear,  hear.) 

It  is  a  general  opinion,  that  on  this  day,  many 
hundred  years  ago,  there  rose  from  the  dead  a  savior 
of  the  world.  Let  truth  now  rise  up  as  that  savior. 
Let  truth  without  reserve  be  henceforth  promulgated. 
He  was  resolved,  from  that  place  or  in  whatever 
place  his  lot  might  be  cast,  to  speak  truth  without 
reserve.  (Applause.) 

As  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  pf  these 
truths,  he  would  tell  them,  that  the  priesthood  of 
all  nations  had  hitherto  kept  their  deluded  followers 
in  the  grossest  ignorance.  What  right  had  they, 
except  die  right  of  force,  to  preside  and  make  money 
at  the  birth,  as  at  the  death,  of  men  and  women  ? 
(Great  applause.)  The  ignorance  of  man  gave  them 
these  and  similar  rights.  Human  governments,  for 
sinister  purposes,  confirmed  these  rights;  and 
human  credulitv  believed  all  the  frightful  stories 
invented  to  terrify  it,  while,  in  truth,  there  never  has 
been,  never  would  be  found  a  hell,  but  on  our  mis- 
governed earth,  or  devils,  but  in  the  persons  of  hu- 
man oppressors:  (Great  cheering.) 

The  two  great  measures  which  must  redeem  the 
world  from  these  and  other  errors,  are  National 
Education,  and  National  Employment.  But  in  vain 
shall  we  look  for  any  real  good  lrom  National  Edu- 
cation while  clerical  influence  remains  so  powerful 
as  to  seize  on  the  management  of  National  Schools, 


and  convert  them  to  sectarian  engines.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  while  we  are  accustomed  to  leave  things  as 
thev  are,  and  merely  pray  for  their  improvement,  we 
shall  have  no  eflicient  plan  for  national  relief. 
Prayers  can  bring  no  guineas  from  the  clouds,  nor 
produce  from  the  soil.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
But,  without  the  funds  and  the  industry,  the  people 
cannot  relieve  themselves.  To  aid  them  in  effecting 
this,  was  the  Labor  Exchange  established.  But  it 
was  only  a  means,  only  one  of  the  means  to  bring 
about  a  great  change. 

To  aid  in  bringing  about  that  change,  it  was 
proposed,  next  Saturday  morning,  to  convene  the 
original  council  of  the  Association,  and  on  Monday 
next,  to  call  together  the  Association  itself,  in  order, 
in  lieu  of  all  the  petty  schemes  that  are  and  have 
been  suggested,  to  form  One  National  Association, 
for  carrying  at  once  into  effect,  those  great  principles 
and  radical  reforms,  which  it  had  been  the  object  of 
his  life  to  establish.  (Loud  and  long  continued 
cheering.) 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

For  promoting  the  Principle*  of  Labor  Exchange, 
A  deputation  attended  the  Carpenters'  Society, 
Argyle  Arms,  Argyle  street,  at  which  a  full  de- 
velopement  of  the  exchange  principles  were  given  K 
with  what  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  Society,  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Committee : — 

Argyle  Arms,  Argyle  street,  Dec.  18,  1832. 

"Sir— At  a  meeting  of  the  United  Carpenters, 
held  at  the  above  bouse,  it  was  resolved  that  a  vote 
of  thanks  be  given  to  the  deputation  that  waited  on 
them  on  Monday  evening,  the  17th  inst.,  and  that 
the  above  society  fully  sgree  with  the  proposition 
of  the  above  deputation,  and  earnestly  recommend 
all  societies  to  co-operate  with  them,  in  their  en- 
deavour to  extricate  themselves  and  families,  from 
their  present  degraded  and  precarious  condition. 
By  order  of  the  society, 

E.  ASHDOWN,  Secretary." 

The  deputation  also  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Tailors'  Society,  at  the  Coach  and  Horses,  Frith 
street,  Soho.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  upwards 
of  300  members,  who  appeared  to  receive  the  com- 
munication with  much  pleasure.  A  long  discussion 
connected  with  the  principle  of  valuation  in  regard 
to  their  particular  trade  then  ensued,  the  termination 
of  which,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  whole  meeting. 
They  promised  to  transmit  the  result  of  their  sub- 
sequent deliberations,  which,  as  soon  as  received, 
shall  be  laid  before  our  readers. 

After  the  bustle  of  the  holidays  is  over,  the 
Committee  will  go  on  to  visit  other  trade  societies  ; 
from  whose  co-operation,  much  may  be  expected. 


PUBLIC   MEETING  AT  GREENWICH. 
W  e  adverted  last  week  to  a  numerous  and  interesting; 
meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  19th  instant  p' 
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Greenwich.  Several  gentlemen  of  tlut  place  who 
take  an  interest  in  oar  proceeding*  here,  lured  the 
largest  public  room  in  the  town,  and  tent  a  deputa- 
tion to  invite  the  managers  ot  this  establishment  to 
explain  their  views  to  the  public.  Mr.  Owen  and 
flw^irectors attended.  Mr.  Owen's  address  was 
listened  to  with  much  apparent  satisfaction ;  and  the 
Questions  which  followed  elicited  explanations  in 
detail,  illustrative  of  the  principles  snd  practice  of 
the  Labor  Exchange.  It  was  announced  at  the 
meeting,  that  a  society  for  carrying  out  the  object 
had  been  formed  at  Greenwich,  consisting  of  57 
members,  who  hold  their  weekly  meeting  at  the 
Globe  Inn. 


EDITORIAL. 
LONDON,  DECEMBER  S9,  1832. 

CONSISTENCY. 
Reason  is  a  glorious  thing ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
reason,  we  may  well  be  content  to  find  Comsis- 
tbwcy.  Great  were  the  joys  and  well  repaid  the 
efforts  of  liberty's  and  mankind's  friends,  if  true 
principles  might  prevail  in  theory  and  direct  in 
practice  5  but,  in  the  absence  of  true  principles, 
let  us  rejoice  to  see  men  consistent  to  any  princi- 
k  pie.  When  the  great  line  is  drawn,  let  us  not  be 
over-anxious  if  we  perceive  a  mighty  majority 
against  us.  Let  us  be  content  that  men  and 
women  take  any  side,  if  they  will  but  take  it 
honestly,  consistently,  and  distinctly. 

u  Let  the  line  be  drawn,"  says  the  religious 
world ;  "  let  us  see  who  is  for  God  and  who  for 
Mammon — who  for  this  world  and  who  for  the 
next"  Amen,  say  I.  Let  it  be  drawn — and 
drawn,  too,  in  darkest  and  most  defined  outline. 
Let  us  all  see  and  know  where  it  runs.  Let  us 
see  and  knDw  which  is  one  side  and  which  the 
other.  Let  there  be  no  shuffling  or  irresolute  feet 
bo  the  line  itself,  to  blot  or  obscure.  Let  all  stand 
off,  like  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  either  to  one  side 
or  the  other. 

It  becomes  us  not  to  trifle  with  sacred  things. 
Man's  eternal  happiness,  if  there  be  such  a  thing, 
is  to  man  the  most  sacred  of  all  things,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  most  inconceivably  important.  Every 
other  thing,  every  earthly  object,  every  worldly 
care  or  enjoyment  sinks  to  utter  insignificance  be- 
fore this  one.  The  man  who  would  labor  for  a 
hundred  years  to  obtain  a  crumb  of  moulded  bread, 
while  he  neglected  every  other  occupation,  were 
a  sage,  compared  to  the  insane  trifler  who  spends 
his  time  and  his  money  to  satisfy  earthly  desires 
and  affections,  when  he  might  spend  them  in  ob- 
taining for  himself  and  others,  eternal  bliss. 

I  rejoice  most  sincerely  that  the  clergy  are  begin- 
ning to  perceive,  that  if  they  have  any  rights  and 
duties  at  all,  they  have  those  which  swallow  up, 
a«d,  as  it  were,  annihilate  all  others.  For  many 
centuries  even  the  aristocratic  and  powerful  clergy 
of  England,  have  been  content  (with  most  incon- 
sistent modesty)  to  receive  a  paltry  tenth  of  the 
earth's  produce  for  the  service  of  the  Loud  and  the 
concerns  of  eternity.  R,  D.  O. 


OUR  OPPONENTS. 

Tt  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  difference  in 
opinion,  should  be  construed  into  a  cause  for  en- 
mity and  separation  among  men-  For,  if  it  be  more 
pleasant  to  associate  with  persons  who  agree  with 
ourselves  in  sentiment,  it  is  yet  perhaps  more 
useful  to  communicate  with  our  opponents.  If 
we  live  and  converse  with  those  only  who  live  as 
we  do,  we  are  very  apt  to  fly  into  extremes,  by 
pushing  our  own  principles  and  views  beyond  the 
lines  of  demonstration  and  prudence;  whereas, 
friendly  intercourse  with  dissenters  from  our  own 
creed,  corrects  the  bias  of  undue  partialities,  and 

sometimes  saves  us  from  errors  into  which  an  un- 
reasoning attachment  to  the  offspring  of  our  own 
imaginations,  serves  to  betray  us. 

An  organized  party  often  strengthens  the  hands 
and  confirms  the  hearts  of  its  members;  but  it  also 
stirs  their  passions,  and  sometimes  blinds  their 
eves  and  obscures  their  judgments.  Contradiction, 
if  it  be  not  rude  or  illiberal,  is  frequently  very 
wholesome.  As  men  in  office  have  a  much  quicker 
eye  to  the  public  good,  when  they  feel  that  at  any 
moment  they  may  be  called  to  account  for  their 
actions,  so  will  the  advocate  of  any  set  of  opinions 
put  a  much  more  careful  guard  upon  his  lips,  if  he 
be  accustomed  to  live  and  speak  among  those  who 
listen  to  his  words  without  the*partial  preposses- 
sions and  excusing  indulgences  of  partizans. 

Thus  the  intolerant  feeling  which  leads  a  man  to 
shun  the  society  of  those  who  do  not  chance  to  see 
as  he  does,  deprives  him  of  that  very  society,  which 
of  all  others,  is  calculated  to  instruct  and  im* 
prove  him.  Like  a  spoilt  child,  one  is  then  in 
great  danger  of  learning  to  talk  nonsense  without 
opposition,  and  of  being  capricious  and  extrava- 
gant without  once  finding  it  out.  One's  idlest 
whims  and  fancies  are  treated  with  respect  and 
favor,  until  at  last  we  mistake  them  for  infallible 
truths.  And,  in  short,  for  want  of  a  little  correc- 
tive argument  and  admonition,  one  is  apt  to  lose 
one's  modesty  and  good-temper,  and  to  oecome  a 
very  violent,  unreasonable,  and  disagreeable  sort 
of  person. 

Nor  do  I  imagine  that  this  applies  only  to  men 
whose  opinions  are  false  and  pernicious,  but  to 
all  men.  No  man  is  unerringly  wise,  and  the 
very  ,best  principles  may  run  up  to  the  seeds  of 
extravagance,  for  want  of  proper  pruning  and  cul- 
ture.— Therefore  however  sincerely  and  positively 
a  man  may  believe  his  own  opinions  true,  that  is 
no  excuse  for  refusing  to  listen  and  converse  with 
those  whose  minds  have  been  differently  improv- 
ed. If  our  own  creed  be  imperfect  or  false,  we 
have  thus  an  opportunity  to  detect  its  imperfec 
tions  or  discover  its  falsehood ;  if  it  be  true  and 
just,  we  shall  at  least  be  warned  from  extremes, 
our  wavering  convictions  may  be  confirmed,  and 
the  stamp  of  reason  added  to  the  idle  words  of 
belief.  In  either  case,  we  shall  probably  become 
better,  because  more  tolerant,  more  moderate, 
more  social,  and  perchance,  more  modest  beings ; 
and,  while  we  may  be  more  thoroughly  convinced 
than  before  of  our  own  accuracy,  we  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  be  more  courteous  and  reasonable  in 
expressing  that  conviction. 

Let  us,  then,  never  shun  our  adversaries  and  op- 
ponents. Even  if  we  cannot  change  their  senti- 
ments we  may  learn  to  improve  and  correct  and 
define  our  own.  And,  if  we  fail  to  win  their 
friendship,  we  may  at  least  gain  their  good  will 
and  respect  R«  D,  O, 


MATERIALS  FOR  THINKING. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  periodicals  that  swarm 

the  penny  pfess,  I  have  not  observed  one  thai 

seemed  to  me  so  deserving  of  general  circulation 

as  the  unpretending  series,  under  the  above  title. 

It  is  composed  entirely  of  selections ;  but  these 

are  made  with  so  much  judgment,  that  their  value 

is  far  above  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  original 

matter  of  the  day.    They  have,  too,  that  quality 

which  "Covereth  a  multitude  of  Sins,"  I  mean 

brevity.    As  a  sample  1  select  two  extracts,  from 

the  opening  number,  which  however  excellent, 

are  but  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole. 

R.  D.  O. 

"  True  Spirit  of  Reform — A  system  of  fundamen- 
tal reform  will  scarcely  be  effected  by  massacres 
mechanised  into  revolution.  We  cannot  therefore 
inculcate  on  the  minds  of  each  other  too  often  or 
with  too  great  earnestness,  the  necesskv  of  calttras*- 
ing  benevolent  affections.  We  should  be  cant,  one 
how  we  indulge  the  feelings  even  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation. Indignation  is  the  handsome  brother  of 
anger  and  hatred.  The  temple  of  despotism,  like 
that  of  Tescalipoce,  the  Mexican  deity,  is  built  of 
human  skulls  and  cemented  with  human  blood ;  let 
us  beware  that  we  be  not  transported  into  revenge 
while  we  are  levelling  the  loathsome  pile,  lestwhm 
we  erect  the  edifice  of  freedom  we  but  vary  the 
style  of  architecture,  not  change  the  materials.  Let 
us  not  wantonly  offend  even  the  prejudices  of  our 
weaker  brethren,  n  r  by  ill-timed  and  vehement 
declarations  of  opinion,  excite  in  them  malignant 
feelings  towards  us.  The  energies  of  mind  *m 
wasted  in  these  intemperate  effusions.  Those 
materials  of  projectile  force,  which,  now  carelessly 
scattered,  explode  with  an  offensive  and  uselesj* 
noise,  directed  by  wisdom  and  union,  might  heave 
rocks  from  their  base,  or  perhaps  (dismissing  the 
metaphor)  might  produce  the  desired  effect  without 
the  convulsion. 

"  For  this  *  subdued  propriety'  of  temper,  a  prac- 
tical faith  in  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity 
seems  the  only  preparative.  That  vice  is  the  effect 
of  error  and  the  offspring  of surrounding  circwnsUimctty 
the  object  therefore  of  condolence,  not  of  dngtr,  is  a 
proposition  easily  understood  and  as  easily  demon- 
strated. But  to  make  it  spread  from  the  undesv 
standing  to  the  affections,  to  call  it  into  action,  not 
only  in  the  great  exertions  of  patriotism,  but  in  the 
daily  and  hourly  occurrences  of  social  life,  require* 
the  most  watchful  attentions  of  the  most  energetaa 
mind.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  once  swal- 
lowed these  truths— we  must  feed  on  them  as 
insects  on  a  leaf,  till  the  whole  heart  be  coloured  by 
their  qualities,  and  shew  its  food  in  the  minute* 
fibre. 

"  Finally,  in  the  words  of  an  Apostle,  '  Watch 
ye !  Stand  fast  in  the  principles  of  which  ye  have 
been  convinced!  Quit  yourselves  like  men  !  B« 
strong !  Yet  let  all  things  be  done  in  the  spirit  of 
love/"— S.  T.  Coleridge. 

A  PRISON. 

And  this  place  my  forefathers  made  for  manl 

This  is  the  process  of  our  love  and  wisdom 

To  each  poor  brother  who  offends  against  us— 

Most  innocent  perhaps — and  what  n  guilty  t 

Is  this  the  only  cure  ?     Merciful  God! 

Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shrivelled  up 

By  ignorance  and  parching  poverty. 

His  energies  roll  back  upon  his  heart 

And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till  changed  to  poison 

They  break  out  on  him,  like  a  loathsome  plague-epot ! 

Then  we  call  in  our  pampered  mountebanks ; 

And  this  is  their  best  cure !  uncomforted 

And  friendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tears, 

And  savage  faces  at  the  clanking  hour, 

Seen  through  the  steam  and  vapour  of  his  < 
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Br  the  Imp's  dismal  twilight!    So  be  lie* 

Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 

Umnoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deformed 

Br  sights  of  evermore  deformity! 

With  other  ministrations  thou,  O  nature ! 

Heftiest  thy  wandering  and  distempered  child ; 

Tboa  poorest  on  him  thy  soft  influences, 

Thy  sonny  hoes,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets ; 

Thy  melo&es  of  woods,  and  winds  and  waters ! 

Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 

To  be  a  jarring  and  dissonant  tiling 

Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy ; 

Bat  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  bis  way, 

His  angry  spirit  healed  and  harmonised 

By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty. 

$ .  T.  Coleridge. 

PROGRESS  OF  INTELLIGENCE  IN 
FRANCE. 

Tbe  following  article,  written  for  the  New  York 
Free  Enquirer,  may  furnish  evidence  to  our 
readers,  that  among  our  neighbors  of  France,  tbe 
spirit  of  reform  is  alive  and  stirring : — 

SITUATION  OF  WOMEN, 
And  Progress  of  Popular  Instruction  in  France, 

Ik  this  morning's  National  (one  of  the  principal 
duily  pspersof  Paris)  is  the  following  advertisement, 
which  I  have  read  with  much  interest,  and  now 
translate,  in  the  hope  that  our  readers  will  find  it  as 
iateresting  as  I  did : 

" Jocbnal  or  Maternal  Societies;  explaining 
to  a  fry  woman  who  can  read,  her  duties  as  a  wife  and 
another:  her  rights  as  a  widow  and  a  guardian:  her 
interests  as  a  member  of  the  conjugal  community,  and 
u  all  her  domestic  relations.  Price  free  of  postage 
to  any  part  of  France,  five  francs ;  for  foreign  coun- 
tries, six  francs.  Published  on  the  fifteenth  of  every 
month,  in  a  pamphlet,  containing  as  much  matter  as 
m  contained  in  300  octavo  pages. 

u  Women  who  may  consult  this  guide,  will  there 
nod  developed  in  the  most  simple  and  practical  form : 
"  1st.  The  duties  they  contract  in  marrying;  the 
prudence  and  foresight  required  from  them  to  guard 
•gainst  pecuniary  reverses,  to  which  they  are  often 
exposed  without  defence. 
%  "2nd.  The  physical  education  which  so  few 
young  mothers  know  how  to  give  to  their  first  born ; 
since  our  statistical  tables  substantiate  the  fret,  that, 
<**  of  se\en  first  born  children,  but  one,  on  the  average, 
survives ;  the  accidents  and  diseases  to  which  chil- 
dren are  exposed,  and  the  art  of  preventing  them ; 
the  cares  they  actually  require,  and  those  which  are 
superfluous  or  injurious. 

**  3rd.  The  simple  and  economical  methods,  and 
the  best  elementary  works,  by  means  of  which, 
without  having  had  an  elaborate  education  them- 
selves, they  may  gradually  form  the  minds  and 
characters  of  their  children. 

"  4th.  T  he  beat  education  to  be  given  to  their  sons 
and  daughters,  in  view  of  assuring  them,  according 
to  their  situation  in  life,  either  an  independent  and 
wseful  position,  or  a  productive  profession.  The 
instruction  which  a  mother  gives  to  ber  children 
should  always  be  productive,  and  should  represent 
the  interest  of  the  capital  it  has  cost. 

*^5tb.  Tbe  means  of  providing  in  the  future  for 
their  sons,  and  of  laying  up  a  dowry  for  their 
daughters,  by  proportional  economies,  scarcely  felt 
and  increasing  at  compound  interest 

**6th.  The  rights  which  die  laws  guarantee  to 
them ;  those  which  they  possess  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  their  children,  and  those  which 
accrue  to  them  on  the  decease  of  their  husbands. 

"  7th.  The  necessary  acts  as  administratrix,  be  it 
of  their  own  property  or  that  of  their  family. 

"  8th.  The  particular  situation  in  which  they  find 
themselves  when  they  engage  in  commerce. 

"  9th.  The  various  articles  which  they  may  daily 
economise ;  useful  expenses ;  purchase  ofprovisions ; 
art  of  supplying  a  kitchen. 

"10th.  The  occupations  which  are  unhealthy  or 
unsuitable  to  their  sex,  and  the  means  of  replacing 
them  by  others* 


"  Kin.  The  especial  art  of  health  which  women 
ought  to  practise,  according  to  their  age,  state,  6ec. ; 
what  is  necessary  to  become  an  intelligent  sictMiurse. 

"  12th.  The  duties  which  they  have  to  fulfil  when 
called  by  the  government,  to  form  parochical  com- 
mittees of  primary  instruction,  to  superintend  the 
education  of  girls.  In  the  education  of  women  is 
entirely  comprised  the  question  of  domestic  happiness, 
of  the  progress  of  national  industry,  and  of  popular 
instruction. 

"  In  order  to  raise  the  French  nation  from  a  state 
of  comparative  ignorance,  it  is  not  boys  whose 
education  should  be  of  preference  attended  to,  it  is 
young  girls  ;  it  is  not  so  much  teachers  and  profes- 
sors that  must  be  formed,  as  that  mothers  should  be 
trained  to  be  the  educators  of  their  children. 

"  The  first  number  will  contain  the  entire  details 
of  the  plan,  which  are  too  vofaminousto  beoemprised 
within  the  limits  of  this  brief  prospectus.," 

This  is  one  of  many  signs  to  be  round  throughout 
this  country,  both  of  the  practical  objects  which 
occupy  the  public  mind,  and  of  the  situation  which 
women  occupy  in  France.  The  Salic  law  indeed 
(strangely  in  discordance  with  the  national  spirit) 
excludes  them  from  the  throne,  while,  in  England, 
a  woman  may  become  in  her  own  right,  a  sovereign. 
But  throughout  society,  they  occupy  a  rank  very 
different  to  that  which  is  accorded  to  them  in  anv 
other  country  I  ever  visited.  Here,  they  share  with 
men  every  employment  which  is  not  especially 
laborious.  In  almost  all  the  chief  counting  Bouses, 
you  find  female  clerks;  often  female  conductors. 
At  the  various  stage,  omnibus,  and  other  offices, 
you  much  more  frequently  find  women  than  men 
keeping  the  books  and  receiving  the  money.  It 
is  quite  common  to  see  the  firm  of  dry-goods  and 
other  similar  establishments,  Madame  such-an-one 
and  company,  or  Mr.  so-and-so  and  sister.  In  a 
late  list  of  postmasters  in  one  of  the  departments,  I 
found  about  two-thirds  of  the  post-offices  superin- 
tended by  women.  In  the  shops  you  find  two 
women  for  one  man  behind  the  counter.  In  tbe 
omnibuses,  too,  which  run  through  Paris  in  every 
direction,  and  in  which  I  have  bad  occasion  to 
travel  almost  dairy, you  meet  nearly  as  many  women 
as  men.  I  do  not,  at  this  moment,  recollect  to  have 
seen  a  single  omnibus  filled  by  men  alone. 

Nor  could  the  most  fastidious,  I  am  sure,  find 
fault,  either  with  the  modest,  quiet,  business-like 
manner  in  which  I  have  always  observed  the 
French  women  conduct  such  employment  as  is 
entrusted  to  their  care,  nor  with  the  respectful 
politeness  with  which  they  are  uniformly  treated  by 
the  other  Sex.  This  politeness,  indeed,  is  exer- 
cised on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  by  almost  every 
Frenchman  towards  all  his  fellow-citizens,  male  or 
female.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  stigmatize  this 
habitual  courtesy,  as  national  hypocrisy.  "  Do  you 
imagine,"  it  has  been  argued,  "  that  this  same 
smiling  gentleman,  who  so  sedulously  sacrifices  for 
you  in  trifles,  who  makes  way  for  you  in  a  stage 
coach,  and  exercises  a  thousand  little  attentions 
towards  you  on  the  road,  do  you  imagine  that  he,  if 
it  came  to  the  test,  would  stand  by  you  on  some 
more  important  occasion ;  would  expose,  for  instance, 
his  life  for  yours  I" 

Perhaps  not ;  have  you  the  least  right  to  expect 
it  of  a  stranger  1  Or  should  you,  on  that  account, 
undervalue  what,  after  all,  constitutes  so  much — so 
very  much  of  the  charm  of  life — the  little  nameless 
kindnesses,  which,  at  every  moment  of  the  day,  we 
may  exercise  or  may  neglect.  The  other  day, 
when  the  omnibus  was  full,  a  servant-maid  wished 
to  enter.  The  conducteur  offered  her  his  own  seat, 
which  was  rather  an  uncomfortable  one.  A  young 
man  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  coach,  fashionably 
dressed,  and  with  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
instantly  rose,  and  begged  Mademoiselle  to  ex- 
change seats  with  him,  which,  notwithstanding  her 
declining  the  civility,  he  insisted  upon  her  doing. 
(And,  in  parenthesis  be  it  said,  the  young  woman, 
though  neat  and  respectable  in  her  appearance,  had 
no  beauty  to  boast  of,  which  ill-nature  might  have 
fastened  on  as  the  sole  cause  of  this  little  piece  of 
gallantry.) 


Now,  yon  can  scarcely  enter  a  public  place  or  a 
public  conveyance  without  witnessing  some  trifle  df 
the  sort.  And,  however  it  may  be  with  others,  I 
know  that,  in  my  own  case,  even  such  trifles  can  pot 
me  in  good  humor  with  human  nature,  can  contribute 
to  make  me  a  more  sociable  being  amd  a  better  man. 
You  may  smile,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  whenever  I 
express  myself  in  French,  I  feel,  from  habit,  moss 
disposed  to  urbanity  and  to  respect  for  the  feelings, 
than  when  I  speak  English. 

Another  trait  of  the  French  at  the  present  day  is 
very  striking  and  encouraging.  It  has  developed 
itself  more  or  less  rapidly,  ever  since  the  revolution 
of  '89,  and  more  especially  since  that  of  1850.  I 
mean  the  seal  for  popular  education.  In  the  first 
revolution  the  middle  classes  (the  bourgeois)  found 
their  place;  in  the  second,  the  mass  of  the  people 
have  found  theirs ;  in  tbe  former  a  hereditary  nobility 
lost  their  station  to  give  place  to  a  moneyed  aristo- 
cracy ;  in  the  second  that  moneyed  aristocracy  is 
falling  before  the  rights  of  honest  industry. 

Forty  years  ago,  a  proposal  for  general  education, 
would  have  been,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
confined  to  the  children  of  the  bourgeoisie,  of  tbe 
shopkeepers,  small  proprietors,  and  so  on ;  and  these 
classes  alone  would  have  been  addressed  on  the 
occasion :  but  now  it  is  the  working  men  and  women 
(le  bos  peuple,  as  the  phrase  formerly  was)  for 
whose  improvement  and  intellectual  elevation, 
societies  are  organised  by  the  first  men  in  France. 
A  prospectus,  for  instance,  was  put  into  my  hands 
the  other  day,  by  a  zealous  young  liberal,  to  whom1 
other  business  had  introduced  me,  containing  the 
proceedings  of  an  Association  for  the  free  education 
of  the  people,  in  the  list  of  the  managing  committee 
of  which,  I  perceive  the  names  of  Lafayette, 
Mangin,  Odilhon  Barrot,  Arago,  Mairendie,  and 
others  of  the  same  stamp,  and  having  for  its  object 
"  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  tbe  middle 
class  of  citizens  and  of  those  who  live  by  their  daisy 
labour ;  to  be  given  in  public  lecture*,  free  to  all 
without  expense.*' 

The  committee,  by  the  way,  contains,  in  connection 
with  the  above  distinguished  names,  those  of  several 
ladies,  some  of  them  unmarried,  who  have  devoted 
their  leisure  time  to  this  great  object. 

I  do  truly  believe,  that  were  there  but  a  political 
revolution  in  France,  this  would  be  the  finest  country 
— the  very  first,  perhaps,  in  the  race  of  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  in  the  world.      R.  D.  O. 


[The  essay  which  follows,  is  one  of  a  series 
originally  written  for,  and  published  in  the  edito- 
rial columns  of  the  New  York  Dairy  Sentinel,  at 
a  period  when  I  was  oneof  its  edit  ors.  The  whole 
series  (of  six  essays)  will  be  published  by  Eamoa- 
son  next  week.] 

What  sort  of  education  is  good  enough  for  the  Com- 
mon People  ? — In  approaching  the  details  of  our 
subject,  this  is  the  first  question  to  be  asked  and 
answered.  If  the  answer  be,  "  a  plain  English  edu- 
cation, that  is,  reading,  writing,  accounts;  and,  by 
way  of  a  finish,  a  little  grammar,  and  geography** 
— if  this  be  the  answer,  then  public  education  U 
no  such  great  thing,  after  all.  It  is  all  very  well 
and  very  proper  in  its  way,  and  the  public  attention 
ought  to  be  called  to  it,  as  one  of  fifty  other  things, 
to  be  attended  to.  But  to  talk  of  education  rege- 
nerating the  nation ;  to  speak  of  it  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  earthly  concerns;  to  call  on  the  present 
generation,  as  they  value  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  the  next,  to  unite  heart  and  hand,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  public  education, — all  this  we  think 
is  to  make  a  mountain  of  a  mole  hill.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  our  population  can  read  and  write  and  cast 
up  an  account ;  and  if  all  they  are  to  gain  for  their 
children  bevond  that,  is  a  little  grammar  and  geo- 
graphy (which  many  of  them  probably  have  already 
picked  up  at  home)  no  wonder  that  they  ait  with 
tlieir  hands  across  and  yawn,  and  wonder  that  peo- 
ple should  make  such  a  fuss  about  public  education* 

We,  for  our  parts,  have  a  very  different  concep- 
tion of  the  matter. 
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THE  CRISIS. 


If  we  are  asked  "  What  sort  of  education  is  good 
enough  for  the  common  people  V  we  ask  in  reply, 
M  What  sort  of  education  is  good  enough  for  the 
richest  and  most  favored  classes  in  the  land!"  The 
answer  to  the  one  question,  is,  with  us,  the  answer 
to  the  other. 

"  Do  we  propose,"  we  shall  he  asked, "  that  every 
poor  man's  son  should  study  Hebrew,  and  his 
daughters  learn  painting  on  velvet V9  No;  but 
not  because  Hebrew  and  velvet  paintings  are  only 
good  for  the  rich  and  the  privileged,  but  only  be- 
cause we  think  them  useless  for  any  one. 

We  do  not  enquire  then,  "  what  is  good  enough 
for  the  common  people!"  we  enquire  "  what  is  good 
enough  for  human  beings  V  What  makes  a  man 
better,  wiser,  a  more  enlightened  citizen,  a  more 
useful  member  of  society  1  If  we  are  asked  whether 
we  propose  arithmetic,  astronomy,  history,  the 
modern  languages,  chemistry,  physiology,  com- 
parative anatomy,  drawing,  music,  as  Drenches  which 
should  be  taught  to  every  child  in  the  republic ;  we 
reply,  if  any  one,  or  if  several,  or  if  all  the  branches 
are  essentially  useful  to  human  beings— if  they  con- 
tribute to  mental  cultivation,  to  moral  improvement, 
and  if  they  do  not  occupy  time  which  might  be  more 
importantly  employed — we  do  most  assuredly 
propose  them  as  proper  to  be  taught  in  all  state 
schools,  to  every  child,  rich  or  poor,  patrician  or 
plebeian.  We  may  chance  to  consider  some  branches 
of  study  which  now  occupy  much  time,  unfit  for 
public  schools.  But,  if  we  do,  it  will  be,  not  be- 
cause they  are  too  good  for  the  people,  but  too  useless 
for  them  ;  not  because  they  are  fit  only  for  the  rich, 
but  because  they  are  fit  far  no  body. 

We  ought  to  reflect  and  reason  on  this  subject,  as 
we  may  suppose  an  enlightened  parent  to  do,  who, 
possessing  ample  means,  sits  down  to  consider  how 
ne  shall  train  his  favorite  child.  Does  he  ever 
enquire  whatisgood  enough  for  it?  No,  he  enquires 
what  will  benefit  it.  He  enquires  how  he  can  best 
and  most  usefully  employ  its  time;  what  studies  will 
cultivate  its  intellect  and  develop  its  capabilities. 
He  enquires  what  situation  will  best  mould  its  dis- 
positions to  virtue  and  habits  of  wisdom  And, 
governed  by  such  considerations,  he  decides.  So 
ought  a  republic  to  reason,  and  so  to  decide,  for  all 
her  children. 

When  we  propose  a  system  of  republican  educa- 
tion for  the  people,  therefore,  we  propose  that  it 
should  be  the  best — not  the  most  brilliant,  not  the 
most  extravagantly  expensive,  not  the  most  fashion- 
able— but  the  best  that  the  nation  in  its  wisdom,  may 
be  able  to  devise.  We  need  not  be  told  that  it  will 
be  imperfect.  Every  thing  human  is.  But  if  it  be 
only  as  scientific,  as  wise,  and  as  judicious  as 
modern  experience  can  make  it,  it  will  regenerate 
America  in  one  generation.  It  will  make  but  one 
class  out  of  the  many  that  now  envy  and  despise 
each  other ;  it  will  make  American  citizens  what 
they  once  declared  themselves,  free  and  equal. 

Such  a  view  of  the  subject  may  be  set  down  as 
Utopian,  or  tidiculed  as  extravagant  We  cannot 
help  that.  It  is  the  republican — and  the  only  truly 
republican  view  of  the  subject.  And,  unless  we 
greatly  mistake  the  signs  of  the  tin»s,  it  is  the  view 
which  this  nation  will  soon  take  of  it. 


A  SKETCH  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

BY    O.    P.   Q. 

Halp  an  hour  ago  I  was  crossing  the  Palais  Royal, 
when  I  noticed  a  lad  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
singing,  as  he  bustled  along  with  a  small  parcel 
under  bis  arm,  a  popular  song,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  stanza,  came  the  word  "  Liberte." 

I  stopped  the  lad  in  his  progress,  and  asked  him 
die  following  question :  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
liberty  r 

The  boy  heard  my  question  without  anger  or  as- 
tonishment— and,  looking  at  me  fully  in  the  face,  he 
said: 

"What  is  Liberty  1  Why,  the  liberty  I  was 
singing  about  is  the  liberty  of  saying,  and  doing, 
ana  writing  what  we  please,  without  being  perse- 
cuted by  the  government ;  but  we  are  not  to  say,  or 


do,  or  write  any  thing  which  can  injure  our  neigh- 
bour or  our  country." 

"  Admirable  boy !"  I  exclaimed,  "  and  what  is 
your  aget"  "I  was  twelve  years  old  last  May." 
"What  is  your  father  V  "A  porter."  "What  is 
your  mother V*  "Why,  a  porter's  wife."—"  What 
do  you  do  to  live  upon  V  "  I  work."  "  In  what 
capacity  are  you  placed  V  "  I  am  an  errand  boy  at 
a  shoemaker's."  "Where  did  you  receive  your 
education?"  "At  a  school  in  the  Rue  du  Gross 
Chenet."  "  Are  you  happy  1"  "  Very  much  so." 
"  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  1"  "  Nothing — but  let 
me  run  off  with  this  packet." 

Now  do  you  think  this  lad  is  a  wonderful  excep- 
tion ?  No,  I  tell  you  he  is  not ! !  I  tell  you  he  re- 
presents the  rising  generation  of  France — the  ge- 
neration so  much  calumniated,  and  so  much  dread- 
ed by  the  advocates  of  peace  at  all  prices. 

These  are  the  principles  which  he  has  acquired 
with  Lord  Brougham's  primer !  Oh,  yes, you  cannot 
teach  a  child  his  letters  in  France,  without  giving 
the  power,  and  the  taste  of  spelling — "  Liberty ! ! ' 
I  will  occasionally  give  you  chese  sketches  of  real 
life.  I  have  hundreds  of  these  delightful  adven- 
tures, in  my  intercourse  with  the  people — with  what 
your  aristocrats  call  the  "  Canaille !  ("  "  Canaille," 
indeed!!  Believe  me,  this  "Canaille"  shall  eman- 
cipate the  world  ;  for  the  day  of  the  people  ap- 
proaches, as  the  day  of  despotism  is  drawing  to  a 
close.    You  may  swear  to  this. 


MECHANICAL   RELIGION. 

The  most  curious  of  the  Calmuc  system  of  religion 
is  their  mode  of  praying  by  means  of  machinery, 
"  It  consists  of  hollow  wooden  cylinders,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  filled  with  Tangud  writings.  The  cy- 
linders are  painted  with  red  stripes,  and  adorned 
with  handsome  gilt  letters,  in  the  Sancrit  character, 
commonly  containing  the  formula  Oinma  in  bad 
ma>chum ;  each  of  these  is  fixed  upon  an  iron  axis, 
which  goes  through  a  square  frame ;  this  frame  is 
capable  of  being  shut  up  fiat,  and  is  formed  upon  a 
small  scale,  much  like  a  weavers  shearing  machine. 
Where  the  lower  parts  of  the  frame  cross,  there  is  a 
hole,  in  which  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  turns ;  by 
means  of  a  string  which  is  attached  to  a  crank  in 
the  spindle,  the  machine  can  be  kept  in  motion,  so 
that  the  cylinder  turns  in  the  frame,  like  a  grind- 
stone (only  upright)  upon  its  axis.  Before  the  fire 
at  Sarepta,  we  had  two  large  Kurdus  of  this  kind, 
with  Tangud  writings  of  all  sorts,  rolled  one  upon 
another  round  the  spindle,  in  the  inside  of  the  cy- 
linder, to  the  length  altogether  of  some  hundred 
feet.  These  paper  mills  perform  a  much  more  im- 
portant office  than  a  rosary,  which  only  serves  to 
assist  the  person  who  prays.  The  Moguls  believe, 
that  it  is  meritorious  respectfully  to  set  in  motion 
(whether  by  wind  or  otherwise)  such  writings  as 
contain  prayers  and  other  religious  documents,  that 
the  noise  of  these  scraps  of  theology  may  reach  the 
gods,  and  bring  down  their  blessing.  As  these 
prayer  machines  usually  contain  the  Tangud  fermuls, 
which  is  serviceable  to  all  living  creatures,  (re- 
peated it  may  be  ten  thousand  times,  so  that  there  is 
a  multiplication  of  power  like  that  in  the  English 
machines,  equivalent  to  the  labor  of  so  many  in- 
dividuals)—as  prayer  can,  in  this  manner,  be  carried 
on  like  a  wholesale  manufactory,  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising that  prayer  mills  are  so  commonly  to  be 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  Moguls.  An  ingenious 
contrivance  this,  for  storming  Heaven  with  the 
least  possible  trouble. — Zwick  s  Travels  in  Calmuck 
Tartary* 

An  honest  man  is  believed  without  an  oath; 
for  his  reputation  swears  for  him.  Xenocrates 
was  a  man  of  such  truth  and  fidelity,  that  the 
Athenians  gave  him  alone  this  privilege,  that  this 
evidence  should  be  lawful  without  swearing.  And 
it  is  said  of  Fabricus,  that  a  man  might  as  well 
attempt  to  turn  the  sun  out  of  its  course,  as  to  get 
him  to  do  a  base  or  dishonest  act. 


IMPORTANT    PUBLIC    MEETINGS 
NEXT   WEEK. 
Next  Monoay  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  will  be  held 
in  the  great  Lecture  Room,  a  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Industrious  Classes,  to  receive  a  Re- 
port of  Accounts  and  Proceedings  of  the  year* 

At  one  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same 
place  will  be  held  a  PUBLIC  MEETING,  for  the 
purpose  of  organising  a  National  Association  with 
Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Branches,  to  unite  the 
objects  of  the  Labor  Exchange  and  of  the  present 
Association,  and  carry  forward  with  unity,  plans 
for  the  gradual  cjiange  of  society  from  its  present 
ignorance  and  wretchedness  to  intelligence  and 
happio 


Mr.  Clarkson  win  shortly  deliver  a  lector©  "on 
St.  Simonism,"  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 


Festival.— The  Anniverssry  Festival  held  last 
Wednesday,  was  attended  by  an  assembly  so  na. 
merous  as  to  crowd  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  Insti- 
tution, though  the  whole  range  was  opened,  inelnd* 
ing  the  upper  lecture  room.  Dancing  was  kept  up 
until  two  o'clock — the  company  separated  pleased 
with  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  prevailed 
undisturbed  throughout  the  evening. 


LECTURES  DURING  NEXT  WEEK. 

The  regular  lectures  will  be  given, 

On  Sunday  morning  at  11,  by  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
on  Geography. 

On  Sunday  evening  at  7,  by  Robert  Owen,  on 
the  necessity  for  a  change  of  the  system  of  society. 

On  Tuesday  evening  at  half  past  7,  by  Mr.  Saull, 
on  Geology. 

On  Tliursday  evening  at  half  past  7,  by  Mr* 
Rogers,  on  Geology. 


Just  published,  Price  One  Shilling; 

MORAL  PHYSIOLOGY;  a  Plain  Treatise  on 
Population.  By  Robert  Dale  Owen.  This 
work  iB  one  of  the  first  importance,  not  only  as  a 
reply  to  Mai  thus,  but  also  as  supplying  to  every 
father  and  mother  of  a  family,  tne  knowledge  by 
which,  without  injury  to  health,  or  violence  to  the 
moral  feeling,  any  further  increase  which  is  not 
desired  may  be  prevented,  more  especially  in  case* 
where  the  state  of  health  of  the  mother,  or  th* 
diminished  income  of  the  father,  imperatively  advise 
no  further  addition  to  the  number  of  offspring. 

This  work  is  illustrated  with  a  frontispiece,  drawn 
by  Vigneron,  and  admirably  engraved  oy  Carter. 

John  Brooks,  421,  Oxford  Street. 
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Place,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 

ULTRA       GRIEF.         By  the  An- 
thor  of  "  The  Mechanics'  Saturday  Night." 
Come  all  ye  Tories,  come,  adorn  your  leader's  hearse 
With  never  fading  garlands,  never  dying  verse. 
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FROM  ERROR  AND  MISERY, 


CRISIS, 


CHANGE 


TO  TRUTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 


iim-mmoN  or  the  industrious  classes. 


"  Ip  we  cannot  yet  reconcile  all  Opinions,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  unite  all  Hearts." 
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WEEKLY   PROCEEDINGS. 


Sunday  Mornxno,  Die.  SO,  183*. 

Robert  Dale  Owen  gave  his  second  lecture  on 
Geography.  After  taking  a  general  view  of  the 
situation  and  early  history  of  the  nations  which 
ware  conspicuous  in  ancient  times,  the  lecturer  en-  j 
tered  into*  the  details  of  those  exertions  which,  in  j 
the  case  m(  Columbus,  resulted,  after  eighteen 
Tears  unwearying  exertions,  in  the  discovery  of  a 
New  World ;  a  noble  and  encouraging  instance  of 
what  unremitting  perseverance  may  effect,  against  a 
thousand  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles. 

Cofaunhns,  be  said,  had  first  probably  imbibed  his 
spirit  of  adventure  by  living  on  an  estate  belonging 
to  his  wifet  in  Porto  Santo,  the  smallest  of  the  Ma- 
deira islands ;  that  island  lying  in  the  line  of  the 
Portuguese  trade  to  Guinea  and  on  the  very  frontier 
of  sdvenfarre.  Many  and  vague  ideas  then  prevail- 
ed regarding  the  existence  of  a  great  Western  Con- 
tinent. Columbus  caught  up,  with  a  degree  of 
almost  religious  enthusiasm,  the  idea,  that  a  few 
weeks'  sailing  to  the  West  would  bring  him  to 
India.  .  His  application  to  John  II.  of  Portugal  was 
unsuccessful.  His  subsequent  application  to  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  was  referred  to  a  learned  Coun- 
cil which  met  at  Salamanca.  The  result  of  this, 
reference  is  worth  giving  in  the  words  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  extracted  from  his  most  interesting 
work,  the  "  Life  and  voyages  of  Christopher 
Columbus:" 

"  Religion  and  science  were  at  that  time,  and  in 
that  country,  closely  associated.  The  treasures  of 
learning  were  immured  in  monasteries,  and  the 
professors*  chairs,  were  exclusively  filled  from  the 
cloister.  The. domination  of  the  clergy  extended 
over  the  state  as  well  as  the  church,  and  posts  of 
honor  and  influence,  were,  with  the  exception  of 
hereditary  nobles,  almost  exclusively  filled  by 
ecclesiastics.  Nay,  Cardinals  and  Bishops  were 
to  be  found  in  helm  and  corslet,  at  the  head  of 
-  armies.  The  era  was  distinguished,  at  once  by  the 
revival  of  learning,  and  the  prevalence  of  religious 
zeal ;  and  Spain  excelled  all  other  nations,  in  the 
fervor  of  her  devotion.  The  Inquisition  had  been 
established  in  that  country,  and  every  opinion  that 
savored  of  heresy,  exposed  its  owner  to  odium  and 
persecution. 

"  Such  was  the  period  when  a  council  of  cleri<  al 
sages  was  convened,  in  the  collegiate  convent  of 
St.  Stephen's,  to  investigate  the  new  theory  of 
Columbus.  It  was  composed  of  professors  of 
Astronomy,  Geography,  Mathematics,  and  other 
v  branches  of  science,  together  with  various  dignita- 
ries of  the  church  and  learned  friars.  Before  this 
erudite  assembly*  Columbus  presented  himself,  to 
propound  and  defend  his  conclusions.  He  had 
been  scoffed  at  as  visionary  by  the  vulgar  and  igno- 
rant, but  he  was  convinced  that  he  only  required  a 


body  of  enlightened  men,  to  listen  dispassionately 
to  hits  reasonings,  to  ensure  triumphant  conviction. 

"  The  greater  part  of  this  learned  junto,  it  is  pro- 
bable, came  prepossessed  against  him,  as  men  in 
place  and  dignity  are  apt  to  be,  against  poor  appli- 
cants. There  is  always  a  proneness  to  consider  a 
man  under  examination,  as  a  kind  of  delinquent  or 
imposter,  whose  faults  and  errors  are  to  be  detected 
and  exposed.  Columbus,  too,  appeared  in  a  moat 
unfavorable  light  before  a  scholastic  body ;  an  obscure 
navigator,  member  of  no  learned  institution,  destitute 
of  all  the  trappings  and  circumstances,  which  some- 
times give  oracular  authority  to  dukiess.  Some 
of  the  junto,  entertained  the  popular  notion,  that  he 
waean  adventurer,  or  at  best,  a  visionary  j  and  others 
had  that  morbid  impatience  of  any  innovation  upon 
established  doctrine,  which  is  apt  to  grow  upon 
dull  and  pedantic  men,  in  cloistered  life.  (Ay! 
and  upon  many  out  of  cloisters  too!)  What  a  striking 
spectacle,  must  the  hall  of  the  old  convent,  have 
presented  at  this  memorable  conference.  A  simple 
mariner,  standing  forth  in  the  midst  of  an  imposing 
array  of  professors  and  churchmen,  pleading,  as  it 
were,  the  cause  of  the  New  World.  We  are  told, 
that  when  he  began  to  stste  the  grounds  of  his  be- 
lief, the  friars  of  St.  Stephen  alone,  paid  attention 
to  him  ;  that  convent  being  more  learned  in  science 
than  the  rest  of  the  university.  The  others  appear 
to  have  entrenched  themselves  behind  one  dogged 
position ;  that,  after  so  many  profound  philosophers 
and  cosnaographers  had  been  studying  the  form  of 
the  world,  ana  so  many  nble  navigators  had  been 
sailing*  round  it  for  some  thousands  of  years,  it  was 
the  height  of  presumption  in  an  ordinary  man,  to 
suppose  there  remained  for  him  so  vast  a  discovery  to 
make. 

"  Several  of  the  objections,  made  by  this  learned 
body,  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  have 
provoked  mnny  a  sneer  at  the  expense  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca.  But  these  are  proofs,  not  so 
much  of  die  peculiar  deficiency  of  that  institution, 
as  of  the  imperfect  state  of  science  at  the  time,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  knowledge,  though  rapidly 
increasing,  was  still  impeded  in  its  progress  by 
monastic  bigotry.  All  subjects  were  still  contem- 
plated through  the  obscure  medium  of  those  ages, 
when  the  lights  of  antiquity  wore  trampled  out,  and 
faith  was  left  to  fill  the  place  of  enquiry. 
Bewildered  in  a  maze  of  religious  controversy,  man- 
kind had  retraced  their  steps,  and  receded  from  the 
boundary  line  of  ancient  knowledge.  Thus,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  discussion,  instead  of  geogra- 
phical objections,  Columbus  was  assailed  by  citations 
from  the  Bible  and  the  Testament,  the  book  of 
Genesis,  the  psalms  of  David,  the  prophets,  the 
epistles,  and  the  gospel.  To  these,  were  added  the 
expositions  of  various  saints  and  learned  commen- 
tators, St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Gregory,  St.  Basil  and  St.  Ambrose,  and 
Lactantius  Firmianus,  a  redoubted  champion  of  the 


faith.  Doctrinal  points  were  mixed  up  with  philo- 
sophical discussions,  and  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration was  allowed  no  truth,  if  it  appeared  to  clash 
with  a  text  of  scripture,  or  a  commentary  of  one  of 
the  fathers.  Thus  the  possibility  of  antipodes,  an 
opinion  pronounced  even  as  early  as  Pliny,  to  be 
the  great  contest  between  the  learned  and  the  igno- 
rant, became  a  stumbling  block  to  some  of  the  sages 
of  Sulamanca.  The  passage  cited  by  some  of  them, 
from  Lactantius,  to  refute  Columbus,  is  worth 
recording : — "  Is  there  any  one  so  foolish,"  he  asks, 
"  as  to  believe  that  there  are  antipodes,  with  their 
feet  opposite  to  ours ;  people  who  walk  with  their 
heels  upwards,  and  their  heads  down  ;  that  there  is 
a  part  of  the  world  in  which  all  things  are  topsy- 
turvy ;  whose  the  trees  grow  with  their  branches 
downward,  and  where  it  rains,  hails,  and  snows  up- 
ward. The  idea  of  the  roundness  of  the  earth,"  he 
adds,  "  was  the  cause  of  inventing  this  fable  of  the 
antipodes  with  their  heels  in  the  air;  for  these 
philosophers  having  once  erred,  go  on  in  their  ab- 
surdities, defending  one  another.' 

"  More  grave  objections  are  advanced  on  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Augustine.  He  pronounces  the  doc- 
trine of  antipodes,  incompatible  with  the  historioal 
foundations  of  our  faith ;  since,  to  assert  that  there 
were  inhabited  lands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe,  would  be  to  maintain  that  there  were  nations 
not  descended  from  Adam,  it  being  impossible  for 
them  to  have  passed  the  intervening  ocean.  But 
the  bible  expressly  declares,  that  all  mankind  are 
descended  from  one  common  parent. 

"  Such  were  the  prejudices  which  Columbus  had  to 
encounter  in  the  very  outset  of  his  conference.  To 
his  proposition  regarding  the  form  of  the  earth 
were  opposed  texts  of  scripture.  They  observed, 
that,  in  the  psalms,  the  heavens  are  said  to  be  ex- 
tended like  a  hide,  (that  is,  according  to  commen- 
tators, the  curtain  or  covering  of  a  tent  which 
among  ancient  pastoral  nations,  was  formed  of  the 
hide  of  animals) :  and  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  espistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  compared  the  heavens  to  a  taber- 
nacle or  tent  extended  over  the  earth  which  they 
thence  inferred  must  be  flat.  Columbus,  who  was 
a  devoutly  religious  man,  found  that  he  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  convicted  not  merely  of  error  but  of 
heterodox  v." 

Other  objections,  some  of  more  and  others  of  less 
reason,  were  made.  It  was  urged  that  the  voyage 
would  require*  two  or  three  years,  and  thetidventur- 
ers  must  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  some 
expressed  their  opinion,  that  even  if  the  ocean  could 
be  traversed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  return,  be- 
cause the  rotundity  of  the  earth  would  present  a 
mountain  up  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  sail 
with  the  fairest  wind ! 

Still  Columbus'  arguments  had  weight ;  the  more 
so,  as  he  opposed,  with  much  ingenuity,  scripture 
to  scripture.     Mr.  Irving  says : 

"  When  Columbus   took  his  stand  before   th< 
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learned  body,  be  appeared  the  plain  and  simple  na- 
vigator, somewhat  daunted,  perhaps,  by  the  bold- 
ness of  his  task  and  the  august  nature  of  his  audi- 
tory* But  he  had  a  degree  of  religious  feeling 
which  gave  him  a  confidence  in  the  execution  bf 
what  he  conceived  his  great  errand,  and  he  was  of 
an  ardent  temperament  which  became  heated  in 
action  by  its  own  generous  fires.  Las  Cases  and 
others  of  his  contemporaries  have  spoken  of  his 
commanding  person,  bis  elevated  demeanor,  his  air 
of  authority,  his  kindling  eye  and  the  persuasive 
intonations  of  bis  voice.  How  must  they  have 
giyen  force  and  majesty  to  his  words,  as,  casting 
aside  his  maps  and  charts,  and  discarding  for  a  time 
his  practical  and  scientific  lore,  his  visionary 
spirit  took  fire  at  the  doctrinal  objections  of  his  op- 
ponents, and  he  met  them  upon  their  own  ground, 
pouring  forth  those  magnificent  texts  of  scripture 
and  those  mysterious  predictions  of  the  prophets, 
which  in  his  enthusiastic  moments,  he  considered 
as  types  and  enunciations  of  the  sublime  discovery 
which  he  proposed !" 

The  result  of  the  learned  council's  report  was 
unfavorable.  The  ignorant  remained  obstinate,  with 
the  dogged  perseverance  of  dull  men.  The  wiser 
thought  it  a  delightful  vision,  too  fair  to  be  realized. 

But  Columbus  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  For 
seven  years  longer  he  remained  at  the  Spanish  court, 
suffering  all  the  torments  of  procrastination  and 
neglect.  When  at  length,  Isabella  furnished  the 
funds  to  fit  out  three  small  caravels,  or  sloops,  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  that  Columbus  could  in- 
duce any  one  to  venture  on  what  seemed  to  them 
almost  certain  destruction :  and  when  die  crews  did 
embark,  he  found  them  dispirited,  discontented,  and 
almost  mutinous.  Yet  amid  these  overwhelming 
discouragements,  he  still  persevered,  still  pushed 
forward  to  his  great  object,  and  finally,  in  October 
1499,  landed  on  the  island  of  St.  Salvador. 

Irving  well  expresses  the  lesson  taught  to  us  by 
Columbus'  history : 

"  Let  those  who  art  disposed  to  feint  under  dif- 
ficulties, in  the  prosecution  of  any  great  and 
worthy  undertaking,  remember  that  18  years  elapsed 
after  the  time  that  Columbusconcei  ved  uis  enterprise, 
until  he  was  able  to  carry  it  into  effect;  that  moat 
of  that  time  was  passed  in  almost  hopeless  solicita- 
tion, amidst  poverty,  neglect,  and  taunting  ridicule ; 
that  the  prime  of  his  life  had  been  wasted  in  the 
struggle,  and  that  when  perseverance  finally  crowned 
it  with  success  he  waa  in  his  56th  year.  His  ex- 
ample should  encourage  the  enterprising  never  to 
despair." 

(The  audience  was  numerous,  having  increased  to 
a  greater  number  than  have  hitherto  attended  on 
Sunday  mornings ;  an  apparent  evidence  that  these 
lectures  are  heard  with  interest.) 


Sunday  Evinino,  Dec.  SO,  1832. 

Mr.  Owin  read  to  the  audience  a  letter,  stating 
that  the  writer  had  called  on  the  overseer  of  his  pa- 
rish, and  hoped  he  might  be  induced  to  employ 
many  able  bodied  paupers  under  his  care  in  work- 
ing for  the  labor  Exchange  instead  of  supporting 
them  in  ignorance. 

Mr.  Owen  said,  he  should  be  glad  that  parishes 
should  take  advantage  of  the  exchange  system,  to 
relieve  them  from  a  portion  of  the  burden  now  op- 
pressing them ;  but  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
this.  It  was  not  enough  to  relieve  pauperism,  we 
must  prevent  it. 

He  said  this  was  the  last  Sunday  of  the  year,  and 
it  was  suitable  to  review  the  progress  made  in  the 
course  of  the  past  twelvemonth.  Many  had  feared, 
when  this  Institution  was  first  taken,  that  it  was  far 
too  extensive  for  us.  They  said  we  should  not  hsve 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  persons  to  hear  the  lectures ; 
and  yet  they  had  seen  that  this  great  room  had  often 
been  too  small  to  contain  the  crowds  collected.  In 
addition  to  the  Sunday  evening  lectures,  arrange- 
ments had  now  been  made  for  scientific  lectures 
three  or  four  times  a  week. 

He  adverted  to  the  establishment  of  the  Crisis, 
a  paper  by  which  cheap  knowledge  had  been  sent 

*  and  wide.    It  was,  he  said,  now  but  in  its  in- 


fancy. Should  the  taxea  on  knowledge  be  removed 
—end  he  did  not  see  how  any  government  oould 
much  longer  maintain  an  impost  so  unjust  and  un- 
popular— he  honed  soon  to  see  it  enlarged  to  a 
sheet  of  much  larger  dimensions,  that  should  con- 
tain a  summary  of  all  the  really  important  and 
useful-to-be-recorded  news  of  the  week. 

The  Labor  Exchange  had  been  commenced,  and 
carried  on  through  its  first  stage.  Yet  he  must  say, 
that,  in  its  present  infant  and  imperfect  state,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  little  better  than  a  superior  pawn- 
broking  establishment.  It  was  but  proceeding  from 
this  now  to  assume  the  character,  first  of  a  retail 
trade,  then  of  a  smaller  wholesale,  and  finally  of  a 
great  wholesale  establishment.  The  Branch  esta- 
blished at  Blackfriars  had  proceeded  most  success- 
fully;  it  already  cleared  all  its  own  sinenses,  and 
waa  sure,  if  its  conductors  continued  their  present 
course,  of  complete  success.  In  Birmingham  they 
had  already  raised  more  money  for  the  establishment 
of  their  Branch,  than  had  been  advanced  here  al- 
together for  the  present  establishment.  (Cheers.) 

A  public  meeting  is  to  be  held  here  tomorrow, 
first  to  hear  a  report  of  the  accounts  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  past  year ;  then  to  consider  what  means 
should  now  be  adopted  to  change  a  system  that  waa 
rotten  to  its  core. 

Did  they  wish  a  proof  how  false  and  injurious  it 
waa  1  They  had  but  to  cast  their  eyes  over  the 
daily  papers ;  to  read  of  the  doings  at  Antwerp  ;  of 
one  set  of  men  shut  up  there  in  a  fort,  and  others  led 
on  to  sttack  them  :  st  loss  of  life,  loss  of  good  feel- 
ing, loss  of  happiness;  only  to  aid  one  despot  in 
injuring  another.    (Loud  cheering.) 

They  would  say,  perhaps,  that  however  false  the 
system,  they  now  present  were  but  a  handful,  and 
could  do  little  to  change  it.  Let  them  but  stand 
united  and  they  would  do  much.  When  yet  a 
youth  he  had  felt,  even  at  the  moment  when  he  be- 
lieved that  not  one  human  being  shared  his  senti- 
ments— he  had  felt  certain,  that  these  were  the  aen- 
timents  that  must,  at  no  distant  period,  spread  Over 
the  world.  Then,  the  language  he  had  often  held 
to  them  here,  would  have  affrighted  or  revolted 
every  one;  now  such  sentiments  were  received  with 
attention  and  with  approval,  and  were  daily  becom- 
ing incorporated  with  a  national  public  opinion. 

The  room  was  crowded  to  overflowing  in  every 
part. 

Monday,  Dec.  31, 1832. 

A  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  Industrious 
Classes  was  held  pursuant  to  notice  in  the  Lecture 
Room,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the 
members.  The  accounts  of  the  yesr  were  laid 
before  them,  and  Mr.  Owen  gave  an  extempore  re- 
port of  the  general  proceedings  of  the  past  twelve- 
month, and  the  objects  attained  during  that  time. 

He  particularized — 

1st.  The  establishment  of  Lectures  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  public  opinion  respecting  man  and 
society ;  the  superadding  of  other  lectures  during  the 
week,  on  various  branches  of  physical  science,  in 
their  connexion  with  the  great  science  of  man  and 
society. 

2nd.  The  arrangements  for  Festivals  each  month, 
to  accustom  the  working  clssses  to  enjoy  rational, 
economical  recreation,  united  with  a  more  extended 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  new  system, 
which  we  desire  to  introduce,  to  supersede  the  old 
system. 

3rd.  The  establishment  of  a  cheap  weekly  paper, 
to  convey  our  sentiments  more  fully  and  extensively 
to  the  public,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  regular 
newspaper  in  /iue  time. 

4th.  The  commencement  of  the  new  method  of 
exchange  of  property,  by  means  of  the  Equitable 
Labor  Exchange  of  labor  for  an  equal  value  of  labor, 
and  the  new  circulatingmedium  of  Exchange  Notes. 

5th.  Extension  of  the  system  into  the  country,  by 
the  commencement  of  public  proceedings  in  Bir- 
mingham, preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  the 
First  Provincial  Branch  in  that  town. 

6th.  The  establishment  of  the  First  Metropolitan 
Branch,in  the  Surrey  Institution,  Black  Friars  Road. 


Tth.  The  attainment,  by  the  means  of  members, 
and  an  audiettV  jtjnared  to  reject  the  etd  ■/■»» 
of  the  world,  andtoMopt  an  entire  new  one,  feundei 
on  rational  nrijcijjSea,  and  leading  to  beneficial 
practices  onlj.  ' 

It  was  then  moved  and  carried  unanimously, 
"  that  tlits  report  be  received  ss  most  satisfactory." 

According  to  the  accounts  presented,  there  bad 
been  received  in  loans,  donations,  subscriptions, 
&c.,  and  expended  during  the  year  1838,  in  pur- 
chase of  fixtures  and  furniture,  in  repaira  and ge- 
neral expenses  of  the  establishment  Four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  nine  pounds,  ten  and  ten-penc* 
half-penny.  The  books  of  the  establishment  con- 
taining every  particular  of  the  expenditure,  are  now, 
as  they  have  always  been,  open  to  the  inspection  of 
any  member  desirous  of  examining  them. 

At  one  o'clock  a  Public  Meeting  was  held,  at 
which  a  simitar  Report  was  given.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  meeting  was  advertised  only  through  the 
Crisis,  the  Lecture  Room  was  filled,  soon  after  the 
hour  appointed. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  Association 
of  the  Industrious  Classes  and  the  Society  for  car- 
rying on  the  Labor  Exchange  be  united,  so  as  to 
form  one  Great  National  Association,  for  carrying 
forward  the  various  objects  contemplated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Institution  and  detailed  in  the 
original  prospectus. 

It  was  also  unanimously  resolved,  that  a  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  prepare,  and  to  lay  before  a 
future  public  meeting  to  be  called  for  that  purpose, 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  snd  management  of  a 
National  Association  with  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial branches,  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on,  under  one  united  direction,  the  various 
objects  of  this  Institution. 

A  committee  of  twenty-four  individuals  was  cho- 
sen; and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  next  Monday 
at  one  o'clock,  to  receive  their  report.  Seenotaoe 
on  our  fourth  page. 

Previously  to  its  sdjoumment,'  Mr.  Waddiagtoti 
addressed  the  meeting.  He  said  he  considered  the 
money  expended  had  been  thrown  away ;  that  the 
exchange  system  was  useless  and  would  lead  to  no 
practical  benefit;  that  it  was  just  expiring ;  that 
until  the  laboring  classes  went  on  land  they  would 
never  be  permanently  relieved;  that  the  same 
money  expended  in  settling  the  poor  in  the  country 
would  have  provided  for  some  millions.  (His  ad- 
dress was  received  with  mingled  expressions  of  dis- 
approbation,  and  cries  of  "Hesr  him;*'  "let  him 
speak.") 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Naah)  stated,  in  reply  to  the 
assertion  that  the  Labor  Exchange  was  just  expiring, 
thst  the  weekly  deposits,  which  in  the  first  weeks 
had  not  averaged  over  twenty  thousand  hours  weekly, 
were  now  from  thirty  six  to  thirty  eight  thousand. 
This  did  not  look  very  like  an  expiring  system. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

A  gentleman  suggested  thst  the  shares  should  be 
put  ss  low  ss  possible,  that  all  might  contribute 
according  to  their  means.  He  thought  they  might 
be  put  as  low  as  one  pound.    (Hear,  bear.) 

Mr.  Owen  said  he  would  recommend  that  this 
suggestion  be  adopted ;  but  it  was  of  course  for  the 
Committee  to  decide. 

Several  other  gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  the  audience  appeared  throughout  to  take  the 
most  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings, 

Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  Saull  and  Mr.  Rogers  delivered  their  lectures 
as  announced,  much  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of 
their  audiences.  Mr.  Saull's  lecture  was  his  con- 
cluding one  for  the  present,  and  was  illustrated  by 
many  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  fossil  re- 
mains; among  the  rest  of  fossil  palm,  which  in  of 
very  seldom  occurrence.  Mr.  Rogers'  lecture  was 
illustrated  as  well  by  geological  specimens  aa  by 
diagrams  on  a  large  scale,  exhibiting  sections  of  the 
various  strata. 

Friday  Evening. 

Mr.  Hiscock  delivers  on  Friday  evening,  hia  in- 
troductory lecture  on  Astronomy,  Illustrated  by  m 
large  Orrery.    Our  paper  goes  to  press  too  early  to 
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be  eWe  to  repot  the  molt*;  but  we  doubt  not, 
Iron  the  interest  evinced,  the  audience  will  be 
Urge,  though  the  lecture  was  decided  on  too  late  to 
allow  its  announcement  in  last  week's  Crisis.  Mr. 
Hiscock  continues  his  course  next  Friday.  See 
fourth  page. 

EDITORIAL. 
LONDON,  JANUARY  5,  1838. 

"THE   BEE." 

This  is  an  ably  edited  paper,  the  same  size  as  the 

Crisis,  just  commenced  in  Liverpool,  and  devoted 

to  the  cause  of  co-operation  and  improvement. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  about  the  little 

publication,  is,  that  it  has  three  editors— one  a 

Churchman,  the  second  a  Catholic,  and  the  third 

a  Unrattan,  who  seem,  if  not  in  all  things  to  agree, 

yet  most  cordially  to  agree  to  differ.    The  first 

number  contains  a  useful  and  important  table  or 

map  of  society,  condensed  from   Colquhoun's 

resources  of  the  British  Empire;  a  table  which  we 

may  hereafter  transfer  to  our  columns.    In  the 

meantime,  we  copy  the  following  excellent  article, 

from  the  second  number : — 

ANOMALIES  IN  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 

SOCIETY,  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 

One  moment's  reflection  upon  the  economy  of  the 
Bee,  die  Map  in  our  last  number,  and  what  we  daily 
witness  around  us,  is  quite  sufficient  to  convince  any 
reasonable  man,  of  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  the 
present  system,  or  rather  want  or  system  in  society. 
The  diligence  of  the  Bee  in  collecting,  and  its 
wisdom  and  justice  in  the  distribution  of  its  honey, 
afford  lessons  of  instruction  to  mankind  far  superior 
to  what  statesmen,  philosophers,  or  political  eco- 
nomists hmve  taught.  In  human  society,  hundreds 
of  thousands,  willing  to  become  industrious  as  bees, 
are  only  partially  employed,  or  can  get  no  employ- 
ment at  all,  whilst  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  honey 
collected,  is  distributed  among  those  who  gather 
none  themselves.  About  one-fifth  only,  falls  to  the 
share  of  those  who  produce  all,  and  a  class  that 
renders  lees  real  service  than  any  other,  though 
their  number  is  only  one-fourth  or  the  producers, 
receive  a  larger  aggregate  amount.  More  than  half 
as  much  as  the  labouring  classes  receive  has  been 
expended  upon  the  class  of  government,  which 
should  hare  protected  the  industry  of  the  country, 
and  the  poor  man's  scanty  pittance,  but  whose  chief 
study  has  hitherto  been  how  to  abstract  as  large  a 
portion  from  it  as  possible  for  themselves.  A  class 
nearly  half  as  many  in  number  as  the  producers  of 
wealth  are  employed  in  its  distribution  and  super- 
intendence, who  receive  for  these  services  in  the 
aggregate  half  as  much  more  as  the  creators  of  it, 
and  individually  on  an  average,  three  times  the 
amount ;  whilst  the  class  of  instruction,  the  most 
honorably,  and  next  to  the  producers,  most  bene- 
ficially employed,  are  remunerated  in  exactly  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  usefulness  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  the  majority  of  those  who  support  this 
as  well  as  every  other  class,  being  suffered  to  remain 
in  total  ignorance,  or  to  receive  an  education  of  little 
or  no  real  value,  whilst  immense  sums  are  expended 
m  worthless  accomplishments,  upon  beings  destined 
to  become  equally  worthless  to  their  fellow  men. 
The  labor  performed  by  individuals,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gaudy  toys  and  trinkets,  the  decoration  of 
shops  and  shop  windows,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
is  of  no  service,  and  that  expended  upon  articles  and 
instruments  made  for  the  destruction  of  human  life 
and  property,  are  worse  than  useless.  These#emarks 
might  be  carried  to  much  greater  length,  but  we 
must  proceed  to  another  subject  of  still  greater  im- 
portance— that  of  religion. 

.  England  is  said  to  be  a  Christian  country,  and  we 


are  called  a  Christian  people,  we  have  a  Christian 
King  and  Parliament,  a  Christian  Establishment 
and  Priesthood  daily  offering  up  the  Christian 
prayer,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  and'  Chris- 
tianity, which  teachea  "  aa  ye  would  that  man 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  ao  to  them,"  and 
"  thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  is  said 
by  the  highest  authorities  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  a 
state  of  society  which  renders  the  practice  of  this 
religion  next  to  impossible,  is  not  merely  permitted 
to  exist,  but  is  lauded  by  Christian  philosophers, 
ststesmen  and  political  economists,  and  even  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  as  the  very  height  of  human 
wisdom.  The  state  of  society  so  much  admired  is 
that  of  competition.  We  are  exultingly  told  that 
competition  drawa  forth  latent  talent,  sharpens  wit, 
stimulates  industry,  is  the  parent  of  invention  and 
improvement,  that  it  prevents  extortion,  equalizes 
the  price  of  articles,  increases  and  cheapens  produc- 
tions, open  new  channels  for  labour,  and  thus  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways  ultimately  benefits  the  greet 
body  of  the  people.  Bat  let  us  examine  this  matter 
a  little  in  detail  by  the  assitance  of  the  Map  of  So- 
ciety given  in  our  last  number,  let  us  see  whether 
the  effects  produced  by  competition  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  principles  of  our  religion ;  we  shall 
then  think  it  worth  while  to  inquire  whethnr  the 
benefits  derived  from  it  might  not  be  better  obtained 
in  some  other  way.  Competition  has  indeed  so 
much  cheapened  productions,  and  reduced  profits 
and  the  wages  of  labour,  that  the  hulk  of  the  people 
can  scarcely  purchase  the  coarsest  food,  much  less 
are  they  able  to  obtain  the  various  articles  they  ma- 
nufacture; themarketsconsequently  are  overstock- 
ed with  manufactured  goods,  whilst  the  greater 
number,  the  labourers,  are  in  want  of  every  thing. 
Having  great  difficulty  therefore,  in  procuring  em- 
ployment, they  compete  with,  and  underbid  each 
other,  in  the  price  of  labour,  till  in  many  cases  they 
are  unable  to  earn  by  12  hours  hard  toil  six-pence 
per  day;  and  means  the  most  nefarious  are  frequent? 
ly  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  each 
other ;  hence  arise  strife,  quarrels,  fightings,  hatred, 
malice,  envy,  and  all  uncharkableness  as  necessary 
consequences  of  this  unholy  competition.  Instead 
of  its  being  the  interest,  of  labourers  to  love  each 
other  as  brethren  in  the  present  state  of  society,  their 
interest  would  be  better  secured  if  millions  of  their 
fellow  sufferers  were  either  transported  to  the  anti- 
podes, with  the  political  economists,  or  perished  in 
one  night  by  famine,  earthquake,  sword,  or  pesti- 
lence ;  in  order  that  those  who  remained  might  the 
more  easily  obtain  remunerating  employment  for 
themselves  and  their  famishing  children ;  let  those 
who  imagine  that  any  measure  short  of  this  will 
afford  adequate  relief,  as  things  are  at  present,  look 
at  the  miserable  condition  of  poor  unfortunate  Ire- 
land. So  mnch  then  for  the  effects  of  Competition 
upon  the  first  and  most  useful  class  in  our  map  of 
society. 

The  same  or  similar  results  follow  in  the  second 
and  in  all  other  classes  from  this  demon  of  evil. 
The  interest  of  each  merchant,  banker,  shopkeeper, 
manufacturer,  and  tradesman,  is  evidently,  that  those 
in  the  same  line  of  business  as  himself,  either  do 
remove,  give  up  business,  or  become  bankrupt,  and 
consequently,  it  is  his  interest  to  wish  they  might 
become  so,  that  he  might  have  more  business  and 
obtain  larger  profits.  For  the  same  reason,  sailors 
are  also  interested  in  the  drowning  of  seamen,  and 
ship-builders  in  storms  and  wrecks.  Government  is 
interested  in  enormous  taxation,  and  in  the  ignorance 
and  intemperance  of  the  people,  as  the  principal 
sources  from  which  their  taxes  are  derived.  Judges, 
barristers,  and  lawyers,  are  interested  in  the  pre- 
valence of  quarrels,  crimes,  the  poverty  which  pro- 
duces bankruptcy,  and  the  disposal  of  propertv.  It 
is  die  interest  of  physicians  that  sickness  should 
prevail,  and  of  clergymen  that  the  people  should  at 
least  be  credulous,  if  not  ignorant  and  vicious.  It 
is  the  interest  of  soldiers  that  there  should  be  war, 
and  in  war  that  they  should  murder,  pillage,  and 
destroy.  And  the  interest  of  brewers,  distillers, 
and  publicans,  requires  the  prevalence  of  drunken- 


ness. The  fifm  and  list  claM  alone,  so  looses  the/ 
can  obtain  good  interests  for  their  money,  high  rents 
for  their  lands,  security  in  the  funds,  and  articles  at 
low  prices,  sre  interested  in  the  continuance  of  s 
competitive  state  of  society. 

Let  those  moralists  and  divines  who  affirm  that 
the  interest  of  man  and  his  duty  are  the  same,  seriously 
reflect  on  these  things.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  the 
natural  state  of  man,  and  inseparable  from  the 
condition  of*  civilised  society,  we  deny  both  propo- 
sitions, and  confidently  affirm,  that  both  reason  and 
religion,  concur  in  teaching  that  man  was  mads 
to  love  bis  fellow  man,  and  that  universal  happiness 
can  never  be  attained  till  ft  is  his  interest  on  every 
occasion,  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 

Co-operation  based  on  reason,  human  nature,  and 
the  purest  Christian  principles,  points  out  arrange* 
menta  by  the  adoption  of  which,  all  these  evfls  can 
be  speedily  and  for  ever  removed  from  society.  The 
interest  of  each,  then,  will  become  die  interest  of 
all,  and  general  prosperity  will  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  highest  individual  enjoyment.  It  wiH  be  out 
business  to  develope  the  principles  of  this  system. 
It  was  necesary  that  we  should  first  point  out  the 
evils  of  society,  and  the  causes  of  those  evils,  before 
the  means  could  be  discerned  for  their  removal. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  MISERS. 
In  a  conversation  with  a  few  friends,  the  other 
evening,  the  question  was  broached:  u Whither 
may  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  strange  idea,  that 
there  i$  merit  in  Buffering,  and  advantage  in 
adversity  ?" 

Our  readers  know,  that  no  idea  has  been  more 
strenuously  inculcated  oy  the  church,  or  more  ge- 
nerally believed  by  the  people,  through  whole  cen- 
turies, than  this.  The  worthiness  of  the  devotee 
has  bean  graduated  by  the  number  of  bis  self-in- 
flicted stripes,  and  the  degree  of  virtuebeen  gauged 
by  the  severity  of  the  mortification  which  was 
thought  most  effectual  to  achieve  it.  Penance 
was  looked  upon  as  a  bit  of  moral  Indian  rubber, 
wherewith  the  darkest  pencil-marks  of  crime  might 
be  readily  eflaced.  He  who  inflicted  the  worst 
sufferings  on  others  was  deemed  guiltless,  if,  in 
addition,  be  but  inflicted  enough  on  himself  also. 
Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  has  the  absurdity  been  carried, 
that  men  have  considered  themselves,  and  been  by 
others  considered,  as  happy  and  favored,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  been,  in  their  earthly  circum- 
stances, miserable  and  afflicted. 

Someof  us,  in  discussing  the  point,  were  inclined 
to  set  all  this  down  at  once,  as  one  of  the  thousand 
whimsical  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  without 
an  origin  save  in  wayward  fancy,  or  any,  the  least 
shadow  of  a  rational  reason  to  excuse  its  adoption. 

But  on  a  further  examination,  we  were  induced 
to  believe,  that,  like  most  other  superstitious  fancies, 
it  had  tome  foundation.  Suffering  is  experience ; 
and  experience  is  the  parent  of  virtue  and  happi , 
ness.  Human  beings  are  often  rendered  better  oy 
adversity ;  why?  because,  when  by  irrational  con- 
duct, they  have  entailed  suffering  on  themselves, 
that  suffering,  not  unfrequently,  proves  a  monitor 
and  a  guide. 

The  transition  was  easy  from  this  to  the  folly  I 
have  spoken  of;  it  is  a  similar  transition  to  that 
which  makes  a  man  a  miser.  At  first,  money  is 
valued  because  of  the  advantages  it  brings ;  at  last, 
from  habit,  it  is  often  valued  for  its  own  sake,  and 
without  reference  to  its  utility.  So  in  the  case  be 
fore  us.  The  ascetic  is  a  sort  of  moral  miser,  who 
would  hoard  up  pain  and  suffering,  as  in  themselves 
valuable,  as  the  best  gifts  of  Him,  who  chastens 
wherever  he  loves,  and  scourges  every  son  he  re- 
ceives; and  who  has  quite  forgotten,  that  physical 
evil  is  only  of  value,  inasfar  as  it  is  the  purchase 
money  of  experience.  R.  D.  O. 
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THE  CRISIS. 


POOR  LAWS. 
The  following  excellent  article  is  from  the  edito- 
rial columns  of  alatenumberof  the  True  Sun. 

"  We  hid  occasion,  yesterday,  to  commend  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Baron  Gurney,  on  the  inefficiency 
of  'education/  to  secure  happiness  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  '  unless  profitable  employ- 
ment  were  PROVIDED  pos  THEM.'  The  learned 
Judge  declared  at  the  same  time,  the  payment  of 
wages  out  of  the  poor-rates,  to  be  illegal. 

"  The  payment  of  wages  out  of  parish  rates,  is 
one  of  the  many  abuses  that  have  obstructed  the 
healthy  operation  of  the  poor  laws.  In  every 
respect,  indeed,  the  administration  of  these  laws  has, 
for  a  very  long  time,  been  liable  to  objection. 

u  We  object,  moreover,  to  the  name — Poor  laws. 
The  sternest  Maltbnsian  will  admit  labour  to  be 
at  all  times,  one  of  the  elements  of  wealth — also 
the  source  of  all  wealth :— and  we  cannot  admit,  that 
men  able  and  willing  to  labor,  are  justly  designated 
paupers.  The  unemployed  labourers  of  England 
demand  occupation—- not  charity ; — and  in  the  event 
of  employment  being  withheld  from  them,  they  are 
entitled  to  fall  back  upon  the  land,  which  is  mort- 
gaged for  their  support.  There  is  nothing  of  alms- 
asking  in  all  this — more  than  there  is,  in  the  receipt 
of  rent,  br  a  landlord. 

"  We  object,  then,  we  repeat,  to  the  name — Poor 
Laws.  The  lame,  the  blind,  the  impotent,  and  the 
insane,  may,  indeed,  be  provided  for,  by  enactments, 
bearing  such  a  title— but  the  able-bodied  mechanic, 
and  artisan,  should  not  be  comprehended  in  the  same 
class,  with  the  absolutely  helpless.  Thelaws  which 
provide  employment  for  the  unemployed  mechanic, 
should  be  termed  labour  laws — and  such  laws — if 
appreciated  in  their  true  spirit,  and  administered  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived— would  do 
more  to  increase  social  happiness,  and  even  to  impart 
security  to  property,  than  all  the  laws  which  have 
ever  been  framed  for  the  direct  and  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  possessions  of  the  rich. 

*'  It  is  obviously  impossible  that  property  can  be 
secure,  when  any  considerable  proportion  of  those 
who  constitute  the  strength  of  the  community,  are 
without  employment,  or  the  means  of  supporting  life. 
In  England,  the  necessity  of  finding  employment  for 
those  who  require  it,  is,  not  only  one  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  wealthy  hold  their  possessions, — ■ 
but  it  constitutes  a  bond  of  connection  between  the 
interests  of  those,  who,  in  their  respective  positions, 
occupy  the  extreme  points  of  the  social  scale.  The 
necessity  of  providing  at  all  times  a  market  for 
labour,  has  a  tendency  to  augment  the  productive 
application  of  capital — to  create  trade  where  it  does 
not  exist — and  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the 
means,  by  which  trade  is  carried  on.  If  the  rich 
must  either  find  employment  for  those  who  desire 
it,— or  support  in  idleness,  the  applicants  for 
employment — there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  which 
alternative  the  wealthy  will  incline.  The  commerce 
of  England  increased  a  hundred  fold,  immediately 
after  the  enactment  of  what  have  ever  since  been 
termed  the  Poor  Laws. 

"  The  condition,  then,  en  which  the  wealthy— and 
more  eapecially  the  owners  of  land  in  England — 
hold  their  possessions,  is  the  supply  of  employment 
to  all  who  require  it.  But,  even  if  there  existed  no 
such  well  denned  charter  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  community,  the  opera- 
tion of  Government  upon  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  would  entail  upon  Government, 
the  necessity  of  discharging  those  duties,  which 
statute-law  has  rendered  imperative  on  the  wealthier 
classes. 

"  The  cry  of  every  Government  with  which  this 
country  has  hitherto  been  familiar,  has  been,  the 
necessity  of  securing  property  !  Yet,  the  whole 
business  of  our  Government  has  been,  interference 
with  the  security  of  property.  The  property  that 
has  been  disturbed,  has,  to  be  sure,  been  generally 
the  property  of  the  poor — but  the  shilling  which 
rewards  the  mechanic's  toil,  is  no  less  his  property, 
than  his  rental  is  the  property  of  the  landlord,  or 
his  dividends,  are  the  property  of  the  owner  of 
stock. 


"  Government  never  allows  a  laborer  to  receive 
his  wages,  without  claiming  a  portion  of  these,  for 
the  service  of  the  State.  Now,  if  Government  has 
a  right  to  share  in  the  gains  of  a  laborer  in  employ- 
ment, that  laborer  has,  by  parity  of  reason,  a  rioht 
to  require  of  Government,  employment,  when  the 
fluctuations  of  trade  have  deprived  him  of  it. 
Besides,  if  'the  service  of  the  State'  require  a 
portion'  of  every  laborei's  earnings,  the  'service  of 
the  State*  must,  a  fortiori,  require  that  every  laborer 
should  be  folly  and  profitably  employed. 

"  It  appears  to  us  all-important,  that  this  rioht 
of  the  laborer,  should  be  rally  established.  The 
recognition  of  it,  would  do  more  to  render  the  working 
classes  respectable  in  their  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  hitherto,  treated  them  as  beings 
of  an  inferior  species,  than  all  the  legislative  enact- 
ments of  the  last  hundred  years." 


THE  VOICE  OF  TRUTH. 

"Quanto,  oh  quanto  e"  dolce 
La  voce  della  verita !" — Metastatic, 

From  the  nations  of  earth  a  voice  I  hear, 
Which  calls  me  down  from  my  starry  sphere* 
It  arises  from  Africa's  burning  sands, 
And  is  echoed  back  thro'  the  polar  lands. 

From  the  tribes  of  the  spicy  East  it  ascends, 
Where  the  sun's  rich  color  and  odor  lends : 
And  it  follows  his  course  to  the  gorgeous  West, 
When  in  purple  and  gold  he  is  cradled  to  rest. 

It  is  borne  by  the  breeze  as  it  whispers  by 
The  azure  arch  of  fair  Grecia's  sky ; 
From  Italia,  the  birth-place  of  painting  and  song, 
The  Adrian  waves  its  murmurs  prolong. 

And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  call  for  me 
From  the  throne  to  the  hut  there  is  misery, 
With  joy  I  answer— I  come,  I  come, 
With  man  for  ever  to  make  my  home. 

I  will  set  all  gentle  affections  free 
Which  have  pined  so  long  in  captivity ;  , ' 

And  the  icy  banda  which  custom  has  framed, 
Change  to  flow'ry  garlands  when  I  am  named. 

I  will  whisner  the  heart,  and  all  visions  bright, 
At  the  magical  sound,  start  to  life  and  light; 
The  poet's  dream  will  I  realize 
And  earth  shall  become  one  true  paradise. 

My  path  shall  be  marked  by  knowledge  and  peace; 
In  the  light  of  my  presence  dark  error  shall  cease ; 
And  sorrow,  and  vice,  and  bigotry's  band, 
Can  have  no  abode  in  my  happy  land. 

Pale  falsehood  shall  flee  at  my  potent  voice; 
I  call  on  the  kindoms  around  to  rejoice, 
For,  the  spirit  of  man  once  freed  from  its  chain, 
Can  never  be  bound  in  its  fetters  again. 

Concordia. 


Mystery.— Mystery  is  the  antagonist  of  truth. 
It  is  a  fog  of  human  invention,  that  obscures  truth 
and  represents  it  in  distortion.  Truth  never  en- 
velopes itself  in  mystery ;  and  the  mystery  which  it 
is  at  any  time  envelopea  in,  is  the  work  of  its  antago- 
nist, and  never  of  itself.' — Paine, 


SOCIAL  TEA  AND  DANCING  PARTY. 

As  our  anniversary  festival  was  held  so  lately,  there 
will  be  no  regular  monthly  festival  for  January  ;  but 
many  of  our  friends  having  expressed  a  wish  to  meet 
in  a  quiet  and  friendly  mnnner,  more  frequently 
than  heretofore,  we  propose  to  open  th»*  large  Lec- 
ture Room  for  a  Social  Party  next  Monday  even- 
ing at  eight  o'clock.  Tea  or  coffee  will  be  served 
at  the  commencement  of  the  evening  without  any 
charge.  An  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  for 
social  conversation  among  the  members ;  and  danc- 
ing will  commence  about  nine  o'clock.  Tickets  to 
members  eighteen-pence ;  to  visitors  two  shillings, 
including  tea  or  coffee  as  above.  Fruit,  confec- 
tionary and  other  refreshments  if  required,  extra. 
J.  D.  Styles  John  Goulden 

W.  H.  Bohm  W.  R.  Wood. 

James  Eamonson 


IMPORTANT  PUBLIC  MEETING. 
On  Monday  next  at  one  o'clock,  a  Public  Meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Room,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  at  last  Monday's  meeting,  and  of  forming 
a  National  Association  tor  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  Labor  Exchange  in  conjunction  with  Use 
lectures,  festivals  and  other  objects  of  this  Institu- 
tion; and  ultimately  of  extending  similar  institu- 
tions, by  metropolitan  and  provincial  branches,  over 
this  city  and  the  kjngdom. 


*!*  We  invite  the  attention  of  our  friends  to  the 
public  meeting  advertised  in  to  day's  Crisis.  It  h 
one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  cause.  The 
Committee  appointed  last  Monday  have  already  ad- 
vanced considerably  in  their  business,  and  will  have 
a  report  of  deep  interest  to  make.  Now  is  the  mo- 
ment for  a  determined  and  united  effort,  to  place 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  on  a  firm  and  solid 
basis.  Let  our  friends  come  forward  in  good  earn- 
est, and  next  Monday  may  be  an  Era  in  the  history 
of  our  Institution. 


This  number  completes  the  first  volume  of  the 
Crisis.  In  our  first  number  of  the  second  volume, 
which  will  appear  next  Saturday,  we  shall  publish 
a  statement  of  tbe  total  weekly  business  done  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Exchange. 

The  CRISIS,  which  will  hereafter  be  issued  hy 
Eamonson,  15,  Chichester  Place,  will  now  be 
enlarged  to  an  eight  page  sheet,  beginning  next 
week,'  with  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume. 
Advertisements  will  be  received  up  to  twelve  o'clock 
on  each  Wednesday. 

LECTURES  DURING  NEXT  WEEK. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  half  past  11,  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  on  Geography. 

On  Sunday  evening  at  7,  Robert  Owe.*,  on  the 
Change  of  Society. 

On  Tuesday  evening  at  half  past  7,  David  Djllm 
Owen,  on  Chemistry. 

On  Thursday  evening  at  half  past  7,  Mr.  Rqoeka, 
on  Geology. 

On  Friday  evening,  Jan.  4,  at  8,  Mr.  Hrjcocx, 
on  Astronomy,  illustrated  by  an  Orrery. 


In  Weekly  Numbers,  Price  one  penny. 

MATERIALS    FOR    THINKING, 

or  facts  and  opinions 
RELATING    TO    MAX, 

IN   HIS   INDIVIDUAL   ANO   SOCIAL  CAPACITY. 
EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  WORKS 

OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  AUTHORS. 

BY  AN  INVESTIGATOR. 


"  If  any  thing,  in  consequence  of  this  scrutiny, 
totter  and  fall,  it  can  only  be  the  error  which  has 
attached  itself  to  truth,  encumbering  and  deforming 

ltj  TRUTH  ITSELF  WILL  STAND  UNSHAKEN,    UNSULLIED, 
FAIR,  IMMORTAL!" 


*#*  Part  First  is  now  ready,  containing  12  Xi 
bers,  Price  one  shilling. 


Published  by  J.  Eamonson,  15,  Chichester  Plane, 
Gray's  Inn  Road;  Strange,  Paternoster  Row; 
Berofr,  Holywell  street  ;  Clements,  Pulteny  St.; 
and  Purklss,  Compton  street,  Soho. 


Printed  for  the  Association  of  the  Intelligent  and 
well-disposed  of  the  Industrious  Classes  for  Re- 
moving Ignorance  nnd  Poverty,  by  Education  and 
Employment,  at  their  Institution,  Gray's  Inn- 
road,  King's  Cross,  New  Road.  Published  by 
Eamonson,  next  door  to  the  Institution  j  Straxge, 
Paternoster-row;  Beroer,  Holy  well-street;  and 
Purkiss,  Old  Compton-street ;  and  may  be  had  of 
all  Newsmen  in  Town  and  Country. 
William  Dent,  Printer, 
Institution!  Grev's  Inn  Road* 
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FRONTISPIECE. 


Pictures  should  explain  themselves;  but  as 
in  a  fable  the  moral  may  be  variously  deduced, 
so  may  the  design  of  the  pencil  admit  of  widely 
different  constructions. 

In  the  above  sketches  the  artist  has  intended 
to  represent  the  irrational  and  the  rational 
arrangements  of  society.  In  the  former,  we 
see  the  cumbrous  buildings,  inconvenient  and 
crowded,  of  the  old  system  ;  in  the  latter,  the 
regular  structures,  scientifically  disposed,  of  the 
new  system*  In  the  old  state  are  seen  the  ne- 
glected or  half-cultivated  lands  which  lie  the 
farthest  from  over-populated  towns;  in  the 
new,  are  to  be  seen  every  where  throughout  a 
welUlivided  territory,  the  highest  degree  of 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  embellishment 
thereof,  for  heahh  and  enjoyment. 

In  the  old  or  present  condition  of  mankind, 
we  see  die  drunken,  the  criminal,  the  idle,  and 
the  crippled  (each  the  victim  of  injustice  and 
mal-arrangement),  jostling  against  and  mu- 
tually irritating  the  proud  and  wealthy  ;  while 
in  the  new,  all  are  elevated  to  the  same  noble 
equality,  alike  instructed  from  birth  in  the  best 
habits,  manners,  and  acquirements,  and,  by 
means  of  the  enormous  powers  of  chemistry 
and  mechaniBna,  enabled,  without  the  necessity 
of  human  labour  other  than  that  which  is 
wholesome  and  desirable,  to  live  in  perpetual 
competency,  and  generally  to  progress  towards 
the  highest  degree  of  refinement,  physical  and 
mental,  which  the  human  mind  can  rationally 
imagine  or  desire.  The  Model  of  Community, 
as  designed  by  Mr.  Owen,  will  shortly  be  open 
for  inspectionattbe  Institution,  Charlotte-street. 
The  elegant  devices  of  the  centre,  around 
the  word  "  Crisis,"  we  leave  to  the  curiosity 
and  penetration  of  our  youthful  readers. 


WtotftiB  Itaicttfcfngs. 

INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE  StRfcET. 

SUNDAY    MORNING,   SEPTEMBER  1. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  "  Education." 
Men,  instead  of  seeking  after  truth,  have  ranged 
themselves  into  parties,  where  they  profess  al- 
ready to  have  discovered  all  truth,  and  where 
they  will  even  oppose  matters  of  fact,  if  these 
matters  of  tact  overthrow  any  of  their  favourite 
theories.  A  Radical  vilifies  every  Whig  and 
every  Tory,  and  a  Tory  regards  every  Radical  | 


as  a  scoundrel.  The  Christian  throws  all  sorts 
of  aspersions  on  the  Infidel,  and  the  Infidel  on 
the  Christian.  A  Christian  will  admit  any 
thing  Without  hesitation,  if  it  has  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  his  own  position  in  arguing  with  bis 
opponent,  and  an  Infidel  rejects  all  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  Christian,  and  greedily  catches 
at  the  most  trifling  and  suspicious  circum- 
stance that  will  throw  a  stumoling-block  in  the 
way  of  hia  adversary.  Thus  society,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  cannot  adopt  a  national  system 
of  education,  unless  ail  these  parties  agree  to 
make  concessions  to  one  another.  The  Chris- 
tian wants  his  children  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  to  read 
the  Bible,  to  learn  the  catechism,  and  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Many  of  the  Infidels  would  not  only  banish  this 
branch  of  education  from  schools,  but  if  they 
could,  would  obliterate  the  Bible  from  the  page  of 
time,  and  annihilate  it  by  pure  force :  a  most 
irrational  victory  it  would  be,  even  if  they  could 
accomplish  H.  The  reading  of  the  Mole  in 
schools  has  the  very  contrary  effect  of  what 
is  intended;  it  sickens  the  child,  and  creates  an 
aversion,  which  lasts  for  life ;  and  it  certainly 
is  net  justice  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a 
child,  to  impose  upon  it  ahy  dogmatical  doc- 
trines before  It  has  come  to  maturity  of  thought, 
more  especially  when  all  other  doctrines,  all 
other  religions  are  carefully  concealed,  and  the 
child  is  prevented,  from  want  of  information, 
from  comparing  the  religion  of  his  parent  or 
teacher  with  any  other.  This  is  not  education ; 
it  is  merely  an  imposition  of  the  opinion  of  the 
teacher  upon  the  credulity  of  the  pupil.  This 
is  a  specimen  of  Christian  Kberalfty.  The 
Infidels  are  equally  dogmatic  and  unjust.  If 
the  Christian  asserts  to  his  child  or  his  pupil, 
that  the  religion  he  professes  is  literally  true, 
the  Infidel  merely  goes  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  informs  the  child,  with  the  same  presump- 
tion, that  it  is  not,  that  it  was  invented  by 
priests,  and  imposed  upon  the  people  by  force, 
with  all  the  other  dogmas  of  his  party.  "  DiA 
ever  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  exist  ?  " 
says  an  Anti-theistical  catechism,  which  is  no 
doubt  intended  to  be  liberal :  "  No,  never/'  is 
the  answer.  Which  is  the  more  liberal  of  the 
two— the  Christian  who  teaches  the  child  to  say 
"  Yes/'  or  the  Infidel  who  teaches  the  child  to 
say  "  No  ?"     If  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 


liberal  mode  of  teaching  children,  I  should  take 
pretty  good  care  that  none  over  whom  I  had 
any  charge  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  liberal 
education. 

No  dogmatism  is  liberal.  Scepticism  is  the 
only  liberal  state  of  mind  on  all  subjects  of 
opinion.  A  man  who  positively  denie:,  is  as 
unpardonable  as  he  Who  asserts  what  he  can- 
not demonstrate ;  and  if  T>y  any  process  of  rea- 
soning he  comes  to  any  conclusions  upon  a  given 
subject,  he  has  no  right  to  impose  those  con- 
clusions upon  his  pupils  as  infallible;  those  very 
conclusions  to  which  he  comes  may  be  contrary 
to  the  experience  of  those  whom  he  professes 
to  teach;  in  which  case  his  dogmatism  would 
only  demonstrate  his  own  ignorance.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  possible  to  suppose  a  case  in  which 
some  dogmatical,  self-called  philosopher  wajs 
asserting  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to 
speak  except  by  the  mouth,  and  that  no  articu- 
late sound  could  be  produce*!  but  by  the  usual 
organs  of  speech.  The  teacher  in  this  instance 
would  speak  from  his  own  experience;  he  him- 
self found  it  impossible  to  articulate  sounds, 
except  by  moving  his  lips  and  the  muscles  eff 
of  his  face.  But  we  may  suppose  that,  amongst 
the  number  of  this  learned  philosopher's  audi- 
ence, a  ventriloquist  was  seated,  and  that  after 
uttering  this  oracular  dogma  from  the  profes- 
sional chair,  a  small  shrill  voice  from  the  writ- 
ing desk  upon  which  his  notes  were  arranged, 
were  to  cry  out,  "  Pray,  how  can  you  demons, 
strate  that,  Mr.  Wiseacre."  Mr.  Wiseacre 
would  be  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  how  and 
where  that  voice  originated;  his  philosophic 
head  would  no  doubt  be  wise  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  nobody  could  be  contained  within 
the  writing-desk,  and  like  many  learned  men 
of  his  own  stamp,  he  might  have  already,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  ventriloquism  was  a  species 
of  delusion,  the  effect  of  which  was  heightened 
by  the  imagination,  and  hence  the  learned  pro- 
feasor  would  probably  become  a  little  con- 
fused. By  and  by,  however,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  ventriloquist  showed  himself  to  the 
audience,  and  without  any  motion  of  his 
mouth,  or  the  muscles  of  his  face,  made  dis- 
tinct articulate  sounds  proceed  from  any  part 
of  the  room,  by  the  mere  action  of  his  belly  aid 
throat;  would  not  this  be  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  professor's  dogma?     Yet  even  with  this 
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refutation  before  him.  lu»  cou'H  not  comprehend 
^veMjrijoquisni ;  it  is  contrary  to  his  own  exjierience; 
acid  as  the  distance  of  time  increased,  he  would  he 
apt,  e*en  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  his 
senses,  to  relapse  into  his  old  dogma,  imagining 
that  becaQte  he,  forsooth,  it  i£nofuui  of  the  artT  it 
it'Tjit  huve  b  en  merely  an  illusion  of  the  te-nses. 
\otwiilntiinilinift  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  (Hat  the 
best  v^nti  ifoqaists  can  s;>eak  distinctly  without 
either  opening  the  lips  or  moving  the  jaws,  This 
shows  that  ex  pert*  nee  [a  not  the  only  guide  which 
we  can  folio*  in  the  discovery  of  troth  ;  we  must 
til  to  have  observation  and  testimony,  since  many 
secrets  of  nature  are  made  known  only  to  a  few, 
and  are  as  much  withheld  from  the  re*t  of  men  ai 
colours  from  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  Hence,  dog- 
matism upon  subjects  beyond  our  experience  it 
folly,  whether  we  take  the  affirmative  or  rtie  nega- 
tive of  the  question. 

A  truly  liberal  man,  therefore,  will  rather  cherish 
a  -spirit  of  scepticism  and  inquiry  upon  all  facts 
and  occurrences,  instead  of  taking  the  side  of  a 
party  ;  and  it  is  only  such  a  man  that  can  present 
both  views  of  the  question  in  so  favourable  a  light 
as  to  do  justice  to  each.  Upon  pest  events  it  is  as 
impossible  to  speak  with  precision,  as  it  is  to  soeak 
with  precision  of  the  future,  or  even  of  the  present. 
We  know  that,  even  in  the  present  inquisitive  age, 
thousands  of  false  reports  are  daily  in  circulation 
respecting  both  public  and  private  characters ;  so 
much  so,  that  we  cannot  even  trust  our  faith  to  the 
public  newspapers.  We  have  do  reason  to  judge 
more  highly  of  the  ages  of  antiquity.  Man  is  al 
ways  the  same,  and  he  almost  invariably  mixes  up 
error  with  truth.  Hence,  a  liberal-minded  teacher 
would  show  partiality  to  neither  view  of  the  sub- 
ject before  his  pupil ;  whatever  were  his  own  pri- 
vate sentiments,  be  would  not  express  them  without 
doing  full  justice  to  the  opposite  opinion.  If  this 
method  of  moral  instruction  were  adopted,  it  might 
satisfy  even  the  most  scrupulous  mind.  If  teachers 
were  appointed,  upon  whose  honour  and  fidelity 
confidence  might  be  reposed,  even  the  most  head- 
-strong  sectarian  might  yield  acquiescence  in  such 
a  liberal  system  of  education.  For  every  man  who 
.professes  a  system  of  religion  or  philosophy,  feels 
convinced  that  his  system  is  the  most  rational  and 
consistent ;  he  conceives  that  it  has  the  strongest 
evidence  to,  support  it ;  and  hence  he  cannot  con- 
sistently oppose  a  fair  competitive  trial  of  strength 
between  it  and  others :  truth  fights  meiely  by  in- 
tellectual weapons,  and  if  she  cannot  conquer  by 
those  only,  she  is  not  worth  fighting  for. 

Now,  there  are  aome  who  entirely  oppose  all 
religious  instruction  in  schools.  I  don't  consider 
this  aa  by  any  means  politic.  If  a  child  is  not 
taught  at  school,  he  will  be  taught  by  his  parents  at 
home  ;  and  these  most  probably  would  infuse  into 
his  mind  their  own  peculiar  dogmas.  The  child  of 
•a  Christian  is  reared  a  Christian,  the  child  of  an 
Infidel  becomes  an  Infidel  j  and  the  child  of  a  pick* 
pocket  grows  up  into  a  thief.  If  you  put  two  jards 
of  broad  cloth  into  a  tailor's  bands,  he  makes  it 
either  into  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  breeches,  as  he 
pleases.  So  it  is  with  the  child.  It  is  therefore 
•essentially  necessary  that  the  children  be  protected 
from  this  fatality,  that  they  be  sheltered  alike  from 
Christian,  Mabomednn,  and  Infidel  dogmatism— 
that  tbey  be  not  subjected  to  the  caprice  and  party  - 
spirit  of  their  parents — who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  clothe  their  young  minds  with  illiberal  and  irea- 
tion  prejudices.  No  effectual  check  can  be  given 
to  this  <e*il  but  one,  and  that  one  is  the  plan  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  of  giving  a  fair  and 
impartial  view  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  religion, 
placing  each  in  the  strongest  light,  and  pointing 
out  in  what  respects  tbey  agree,  and  in  what  they 
differ  from  each  other.  This  I  conceive  to  be  true 
liberality,  and  it  would  bave  more  effect  upon  the 
minds ol  the  rising  generation,  in  bringing  about  a 
general  reconciliation  of  conflicting  sects,  than  any 
•»ther  system.  It  would  familiarize  them  so  much 
with  each  other  from  their  youth  upwards,  and 
present  all  opinions  in  such  a  favourable  light, 
chat  thty  would  naturally  make  friendly  advances 


towards  each  other,  and  come  to  a  common  un- 
derstanding. We  have  alw.«ys  adopted  a  contrary 
system  hitherto.  We  have  always  taken  good  care 
to  cherish  ungenerous  and  uncharitable  senti- 
ments in  our  children's  minds,  because  we  feel 
those  ungenerous  sentiments  ourselves.  There  is 
not  a  Christian  or  an  Infidel  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, there  is  not  an  author,  either  of  a  reli- 
gious or  political  pamphlet,  that  can  ever  men- 
tion the  name  of  Mahomet,  the  founder  of  the 
Mussulman's  religion,  without  putting  the  oppro- 
probrious  name  of  impostor  before  it.  Just  so  the 
Turks  with  us  ;  tbey  call  us  dogs,  Christian  dogs, 
and  Infidels.  We  are  both  alike  illiberal,  we  were 
taught  so  by  our  fathers  before  us,  and  so  were 
they,  and  we  just  carry  on  the  injustice  by  fol- 
lowing a  bad  example,  and  yielding  to  the  impulses 
of  an  unchuritable  spirit.  Our  children  imbibe  this 
spirit  from  us,  it  grows  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthens  with  tlieir  strength,  and  thus  disunion 
is  perpetuated  from  father  to  son.  Many,  I  know, 
talk  thus  from  good  motives,  that  is,  they  speak 
what  they  think.  There  is  no  occasion  to  speak 
what  we  think  at  all  times.  Silence,  on  many  sub- 
jects, is  an  evidence  of  wisdom  j  but,  above  all, 
when  we  can  speak  nothing  but  abuse,  and  slander. 
Opprobrious  names  bestowed  upon  priva'e  indivi- 
duals, can  never  propagate  a  principle  of  charity ; 
and  when  these  individuals  are  the  founders  or 
systems,  an  abusive  title  bestowed  upon  them  is  a 
reproach  upon  the  whole  of  their  followers.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  I  looked  upon  a  Jew  with  abhorrence ; 
now  that  I  am  circumcised,  and  become  a  Jew 
myself,  I  look  upon  him  with  pleasure.  Upon  a 
Roman  Catholic  I  used  to  look  with  a  degree  of 
melancholy,  such  as  might  be  created  on  seeing  a 
man  ascend  the  gallows  to  be  hanged,  for  I  consi- 
dered all  the  Papists  as  sure  to  be  damned.  An 
Unitarian  I  equally  abhorred;  and  I  have  »tood 
and  gazed  upon  an  Infidel  in  a  kind  of  nervous  agita- 
tion. A  Mahometan  1  never  saw,  but  my  imagina- 
tion clothed  him  with  all  the  attributes  of  devilry, 
though  my  pity  did  not  fail  to  commiserate  his 
ignorance,  and  bis  unhappy  destiny.  This  is  an 
extreme  case,  for  I  was  brought  up  in  the  strictest 
sect  of  our  religion— a  Pharisee ;  but  the  principle 
of  illiberalily  is  the  same  in  whatever  degree  you 
practise  it,  whether  you  practise  it  as  nn  extreme 
Christian  or  an  extreme  Infidel ;  for  if  you  infuse 
any  kind  of  prejudice  into  the  minds  of  children  or 
youth,  you  give  them  an  inclination  which  will  per- 
vert the  rules  of  justice  for  years  to  come,  and 
most  probably  for  life. 

After  a  few  other  observations,  Mr.  Smith  made 
the  following  remarks  upon 

LANGUAGE. 

Language  is  the  vehicle  by  which  our  ideas  are 
communicated  to  each  other ;  and  it  is  as  full  of 
corruption  as  the  other  arts  and  sciences  which 
engage  the  attention  of  man.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  people  speak  very  inaccurately  ;  and  a  very 
great  proportion  of  what  are  called  the  educated 
and  even  the  literary  are  carried  a  ray  with  the 
current :  —not  only  has  every  province  its  own  pe- 
culiar blunders,  vulgarisms, accents,  and  modes  of 
pronunciation  5— but  the  very  meaning  of  the  same 
word  is  frequently  found  to  change  by  a  change  of 
latitude  aud  longitude  :  many  words  also  are  so  ill 
defined,  and  consequently  so  ill  understood,  that 
people  contend  for  hours  together ;  and  at  last  dis- 
cover that  their  views  are  entirely  the  same,  only 
they  bave  followed  different  definitions  of  some  ab- 
stract term.  For  instance.  I  once  heard  a  long  con- 
tention between  two  individuals  respecting  the 
being  of  a  God — the  one  party  said,  there  was  no 
such  being,  and  the  other  maintained  there  must 
be;  of  course  the  one  appeared  to  be  an  Atheist, 
but  it  was  not  so,  for  after  the  argument  bad  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  without  either  party  perceiv- 
ing where  the  point  lay  upon  which  the  two  scales 
of  the  controversy  were  supported,  one  proposed 
a  definition  of  the  word  •*  being,"  and  it  was  found 
that  the  one  understood  by  bring,  a  person  having 
a  distinct  shape  and  form,  the  other  party  said, 
that  the  word  "  being'*  did  not  include  the  idea  of 


either  shape  or  form;  this  settled  the  dispute  at 
once,  and  the  two  parties  were  reconciled.  Mast 
instances  of  a  similar  nature  have  I  ohserved 
where  the  evil  of  dissention  entirely  originated  is 
an  ignorance  of  language.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  few  words  which  are  well  understood,  than  * 
great  multiplicity  of  words  used  without  discrimi- 
nation. Hence,  a  child  should  be  early  taught  to 
define,  nod  to  make  use  of  all  its  discrimination  in 
pointing  out  the  differences  and  the  resemblance* 
of  artificial  terms.  A  general  outline  of  science, 
physical  and  moral,  will  follow  ;  and  the  youth  it 
now  prepared  for  taking  his  station  as  a  respectable 
***— ■ iber  of  general  society. 


SUNDAY  EVENING. 

An  unusually  large  congregation  was  aaaon. 
bled  to  hear  Mr.  Owen's  account  of  his  tour  u 
the  north. 

Mr.  Owen  commenced  by  stating  that  hehaJ 
sometime  ago  received  a  letter  fiom  aninai. 
vidual,  who  asked  him  why  he  opposed  the  doc. 
trines  or  moral  discipline  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  if  he  did  so  after  a  proper  investigation  of 
the  subject,  &&?  Mr.  Owen  said  that  be  had 
replied  to  this  letter,  and  that  circumstances 
rendered  it  useful  at  this  particular  period  to 
change  it  into  the  following  discourse:— 

Sim, — You  a*k  me  why  I  am  ••  an  eri«mv  ;<»<]  op. 
poser  of  the  benevolent  Jesus  of  Nazareth;**  ind 
"  what  it  is  in  the  Blessed  Redeemer  to  which  yew 
convict  ions  lead  you  to  object  ?  Is  It  his  life?  an 
character  ?  or  if  not,  then  la  it  the  peculiar  doctnoei 
which  be  proraulgnurd  ?  or  the  moral  discipline  which 
he  enforced  ?  Do  you  consider  these  doctrines  Ira 
imbued  with  benevolence  than  his  actions,  or  tha 
morul  discipline  injurious  to  man's  individual  or 
social  welfare?" 

You  afterwards  say,  "You,  no  doubt,  deeply  re- 
flected upon  the  conduct  and  religion  of  Christ, 
before  you  presumed  to  include  this  reiision  is  tbs 
general  denunciation  which  jou  have  uttered  stsinn 
all  creeils  t  may  I  solicit  an  acquaintance  with  the 
result  of  your  reflections,  that  1  may  be  enabled,  if 
possible,  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  onion  of 
benevolence  and  infidelity  which  your  statement*  and 
actions  bave  evinced  you  to  possess."  These  ire, 
indeed,  questions  of  deep  interest,  not  only  to  yoa 
and  me,  but  to  all  who  have  been  trained  in  any  reli- 
gious creed. 

1  will  now  endeavour  to  answer  tbem,  in  inch  a 
manner,  that  no  one,  hereafter,  shall  misuiaiwiand 
the  convictions  which  an  accurate  observation  offset*, 
a  patient  comparison  of  those  facts  wi;b  each  o'K 
and  I  believe  unprejudiced  deductions  from  then, 
have  forced  upon  me,  even  (for  a  long  time)  in  dintct 
opposition  to  my  wishes,  for  my  early  educstkw 
made  me  very  desirous  to  remain  a  sincere  Christian 
according  to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term 

1  have  not,  1  cannot  have,  any  personal  enmity  or 
hostility  to  any  character,  ancient  or  modern.  Coast 
it  be  possible  for  such  an  anomalous  being  as  tb 
devil  is  described  to  be,  to  exist  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  has  been  written  be  came  into 
bis  present  state,  I  should  not  blame  him,  botpily 
bis  sufferings,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  relieve  hisi 
from  tbem.  Such  are  the  feelings  which  the  religion  I 
nm  obliged  to  entertain  forces  upon  me.  1  thereto*, 
as  expressed  in  my  former  letter,  am  not  "an  oppo- 
nent of  the  benevolent  Je*us  of  Nazareth." 

"  And  what  is  there,"  you  ask,**  in  the  Bauwd 
Redeemer  to  which  your  convictions  lead  yoo  10 
object  V 

I  reply,  whatever  there  is  in  the  doctrines  of  thosi 
who  profess  to  be  bis  followers  that  is  in  opposition 
to  facts,  or  to  truth. 

His  life  and  bis  character,  as  tbey  here  bare  bees 
handed  down  to  us,  appear,  according  to  the  lajstuf 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  to  nave  been  triaafoeca- 
abie.  Judging  from  the  popular  documents  wbico 
we  possess  respecting  him,  be  was  a  sincere  reformer 
of  the  abuses  of  his  time.  He  wax  benevoleatsBs 
kind-hearted,  and  desired  to  relieve  the  poor  is  taetr 
digress.     He  was  opposed  to  hypocrisy,  and  tterolj 
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recoonnended  whet  wu  just,  and  that  all  met  should 


This  wu  going  a  great  way  for  the  lime  in  which 
toUted,  and  (bat  be  was  sincere  in  hi*  desire  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind  no  one  can 
doubt,  if  the  testimony  regarding  him  be  true,  for  he 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  phrase  then  used  j  that  i\  be 
felt  to  greafca  love  for  mankind,  that,  to  relieve  them 
from  sin  and  misery,  or,  which  is  the  same,  ignorance 
and  poverty,  be  was  vrtibag,  so  Jar  to  oppose  the 
popular  prejudices  of  the  day,  as  to  ran  the  risk  of 
life,  by  teaching  doctrines  which  be  thought  were 
trap,  in  opposition  to  the  generally  receheJ  notions 
of  (be  people. 

Ha  knew  what  was  injurious  in  the  effects  ;  be 
desired  to  remove  these  and  to  introduce  better,  fie 
perceived  (bat  the  world  wasselflsb  or  individoulized ; 
that  it  was  foil  of  envy,  hatred,  strife,  coveiousness, 
and  ail  uncbaritableness ;  that  these  could  not  exist 
wiib  real  virtue  and  happiness  ;  and  (bat,  before  this 
change  could  be  made  in  their  character,  they  must 
be  taught  to  acquire  new  thoughts  and  new  feelings, 
to  Jove  one  another  in  all  sincerity;  that,  in  fact,  they 
most  be  born  again  into  a  new  lile,  in  which  the 
purest  charity  and  affection  should  pervade  the  whole 
man. 

This  be  knew  and  taught,  and  in  those  days  it  was 
s  great  deal  for  any  one  to  know  and  to  touch  ;  but 
be  knew  not  the  real  cause  of  these  evils  in  man,  or 
the  practical  remedy  for  ibem. 

He  knew  not  the  true  origin  or  cause  which  perpe. 
tually  generates  envy,  hatred,  strife,  malice,  wars, 
murders,  massacres,  cuvetousness,  and  all  uncbu* 
ritableness ;  he  knew  that  nil  these  were  grievous 
evils,  and  be  desired  to  remove  them.  He  knew 
also,  that  to  malm  man  happy,  he  must  be  taught  to 
acquire  affection  and  charity  for  every  individual  of 
ounce. 

As  the  "  Benevolent  Jesus  of  Nazareth**  knew  not 
thecAUFeof  the  evil  that  he  discovered  in  man,  or 
of  the  miseries  which,  in  consequence  of  it,  pervade 
society ;  so  neither  do  bis  followers  know  or  suspect 
the  real  cause  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  nor  the  predi- 
al remedy  for  them  ;  and, therefore,  these  errors  and 
etils  reinuin  now,  and  afflict  man,  and  render  the 
world  as  wretched  as  in  all  times  past. 

The  grant  remedy  of  toe  *'  Benevolent  Jesus  of 
Nasaretb"foroll  the  evils  of  human  life  was  in  the 
precept,  ••  Love  tby  neighbour  as  thyself ;M  aud 
whenever  this  precept  can  be  applied  to  practice,  the 
remedy  thus  proposed  will  be,  indeed,  found  all- 
powerful  ;  fur  man  will  then  know  no  sin,  and  the 
earth  will  be  in  peace,  its  Inhabitants  will  be  full  of 
iateiligence  and  happiness, — continually  increasing, 
si  real  knowledge  advances. — will  pervade  all  parts 
of  the  world;  and  then  will  ihe  fullness  of  time  be 


The  flrrt  coming  of  Christ,  when  relieved  from  the 
mystery  with  which  the  ignorance  and  inexperience 
of  our  ancestors  clothed  all  ikjw  and  important  know- 
ledge, to  make  the  multitude  receive  it  with  veneration 
—means  the  announcement  of  some  truths  essential 
for  man  to  know,  to  prepare  him  to  attain  future 
happiness ;  but  truths  spoken  in  parables,  and  mixed 
with  errors,  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  practice ;  and ,  therefore,  no  man  bas  yet  been 
formed  to  "  love  his  neighbours  as  himself.** 

The  second  coming  of  Christ — means  the  open 
promulgation  of  simple  truib,  freed  from  all  error 
relative  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  practice  w  hich 
be  must  adopt  before  be  can  ••  love  his  neighbour  as 
himself,'*  before  there  car.  be  ••  peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  to  man,"  and  when  there  will  be  no  nrrd 
for  parables,  mysteries,  or  miracles.  Turn  jour 
thoughts  inward,  and  ask  yourselves — what  do  the 
signs  of  the  times  portend  ?  Are  there  any  indications 
of  the  period  approaching  when  men  may  speak  and 
bear  the  whole  truth  regarding  themselves,  uotleiiled 
by  any  error,  and  without  parable?,  mysteries,  or 
miracles  ? 

Is  not  the  earth,  on  this  day,  full  of  the  means,  if 
they  were  rightly  directed,  to  give  real  knowledge, 
abundance  of  wealth,  and  the  best  and  kindest  fcellinrs 
to  all  Its  inhabitants  ?  sr.d  yet  are  not  the  la  tier,  for 
want  of  truth  devoid  of  error  upon  these  subjects 


afflicted  with  mystical  creeds,  w  ih  poterty  almost  too 
much  for  men  to  bear, and  with  all  manner  of  inferior 
passion*  and  feelings,  and  especially  witn  selfUboess 
and  uucbaritableuess? 

And  *ball  the  means  of  attaining  ibis  good  for  man 
1*,  day  by  day,  before  us  and  shall  then*  evils  conti- 
nue to  overwhelm  us  with  crime  and  misery  ? 

The  reply  to  these  questions  is  my  answer  to  the 
question  "  Why  1  appear  to  oppose  the  benevolent 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  P 

Tbe  truths  which  the  Christian  history  attribute  to 
him,  bidden,  as  they  are,  in  parables,  confounding, 
as  they  have  been  made,  by  mysteries  and  miracles, 
and  defiled,  as  they  are,  by  Pagan  errors  and  imagi- 
nations, are  totally  unfit  to  relieve  the  world  from  its 
present  evils,  or  to  prevent  iheir  continuance  or  their 
accumulation,  through  all  future  ages, 

Tbe  world  of  intellect  bas  been  growing  for  nearly 
9,000  years,  since  the  "  Benevolent  Jesus  of  Nasa- 
reth"  sjmke  in  parables  and  in  mysteries  j  new  fac:s, 
new  sciences,  and  new  knowledge  of  various 
descriptions,  have  been  subsequently  made  known. 
And  these  new  facts,  sciences,  and  knowledge,  have 
so  accumulated,  us  now  to  rrnder  it  necessur),  nay, 
unavoidable, ttbat  new  arrangements  for  forming  the 
character  of  man,  and  uniting  him  with  his  fellows,  in 
a  superior  and  happy  state  of  society,  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed. 

Will  the  followers  of  tbe  "  Benevolent  Jesus  of 
Nazareth"  stand  still,  and  adhere  to  olden  times, 
when  it  was  stated  that  men,  for  a  season,  owing  to 
their  ignorance  or  partial  blindness,  were  compelled 
to  see  as  through  a  glass,  darkly  ?  Or  will  they 
now  bestir  themselves  in  good  earnest,  and  press 
forward  to  gain  the  prize  of  their  high  culling,  to 
endeavour  to  puts  through  this  valley  of  tbe  shadow 
of  death  in  which  our  friend*  and  fellow-men  are 
daily  dying  of  famine  around  us,  aud  attain  for 
themselves  and  all  future  generations,  n  state  and 
condition  of  lire,  in  which  there  »ball  be  no  wailing 
or  repining  in  our  streets ;  but  in  which  overwhelming 
circumstances  shall  be  formed  to  preveut  tbe  possible 
existence  of  ignorance,  or  poverty,  or  of  crime  I 

I  a»k  you,  Amicus— you  who,  by  your  letter,  seem 
desirous  of  removing  the  dim  glass  now  before  your 
eyes,  and  tbe  eyes  of  the  whole  Christian  and  religious 
world,  will  you  press  onward  and  endeavour  to  puss 
from  darkness  iuto  light?  from  useless  reveries  into 
practical  operations,  founded  on  real  knowledge,  that 
will  enable  you  to  attain  all  \ou  seek  ? 

If  you  and  your  friends,  then,  are  in  earnest  in 
searching  after  truth,  for  the  truth**  sake,  arrange  tbe 
means  for  a  friendly  intercourse  between  tbe  con- 
scientious religious  and  conscientious  irreligious, 
that  they  may  detect  the  errors  which  destroy 
brotherly  love  $  which  produce  estrangement  of  mind 
and  feelings,  and  which  pretent  Uie  cordial  co- 
operation of  all  for  tbe  beneAt  of  each. 

It  is  for  you  and  your  friends,  having  the  (tower  In 
your  bonds,  now  to  form  these  arraogements,  in  mercy 
to  suffering  humanity. 

Let  us  now  lay  aside  our  angry  feelings ;  let  us 
henceforth  cease  to  apply  abusive  aud  unmeaning,  but 
irritating  terms  to  our  fellow-men,  erring,  as  all  of 
us  have,  from  our  birth.  Can  you  and  your  friends 
expand  your  minds,  and  so  far  overcome  your  early 
prepossessions,  as  to  bury  all  diftlinctive  deriding  terms 
iu  oblivion ;  and  be  content  to  become,  indeed,  and  in 
very  truth,  searchers  after  truth  for  the  truth'stake,  and 
to  be  denominated  simply,  the  "  Lovers  of  Truth  ?" 

If  you  and  your  friends  can  now  do  this,  then  may 
we  expect  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  to  be  near  at  hand, 
and  a  new,  superior  life  to  be  dpening  upon  ns. 

Then  shall  all  the  opprobrious  terms  which  bate 
hitherto  divided,  which  now  divide  man  from  man, 
cease  from  our  lips,  and  be  no  longer  used  to  prevent 
us  from  loving  one  another. 

While  tbe  terms  are  applied  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  of 
11  in  loo  or  Christian,  of  Muhomeduu  or  Pagan,  of 
Sceptic,  of  peist,  of  Atheist,  or  any  other  convening 
an  unkind  and  uncharitable  feel  in*,  by  which  men 
shall  distinguish  the  errors  of  each  other ;  it  will  con- 
tinue be)ond  human  power  to  mtike  man  to  "love 
his  neighbour  ns  himself,**  or  to  receive  within  bis 
buM>m  the  feelings  of  pun?  and  genuine  charity. 

You  term   me  auinrid'I.     An  ir.fUU  I  to  what .'  to 


the  notions  which,  whether  true  or  fake,  yon  have 
been  compaiicd,  without  your  knowledge  or  consent, 
to  receive  from  infancy,  and  for  which  )ou  never  i  u 
be  entitled  foment,  or  can  deceive  demerit  ?  No,  Si  $, 
1  am  no  infidel  J  1  abhor  the  term  as  well  as  the  ca  d ! 
To  avoid  tbe  latter.  I  have  made  tbe  sacrifice  of  every 
private  consideration !  and  1  am  yet  ready  to  make  all 
the  sacrifice  that  man  can  make,  to  remove  infidelity 
from  the/  world  !  To  niuke  it  unknown  to  man. 
How  ardently  do  I  feel  while  1  write  this,  that  no 
infidelity  exited  upon  earth !  That  all  men  were 
placed  under  those  circumstances  iu  which  they  might 
successfully  search  for  truth,  aud  wben  they  found 
it,  they  might  in  all  simplicity  and  good  faith,  declare 
it  openly  and  f  ce.y  to  all  their  fellow-men  ? 

No,  Sirl  I  am  no  inlidel  to  truth!  Willingly 
would  I  now  sacrifice  the  few  years  I  may  vet  live,. 
to  establish  it  in  all  its  purity  and  never-changing 
consistency,  for  the  benefit  of  this  and  future  gene- 
rations. 

But,  Sir,  to  inconsistencies,  of  all  descriptions, 
as  they  must  he  opposed  to  truth  j  to  all  mysteries 
beyond  onr  comprehension,  and  to  all  miracles- 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature,  I  am  compelled  to 
bean  infidel. 

Yet,(  why  should  there  be  anger  or  the  slightest 
irritation  from  man  to  man  because  of  that,  which 
by  the  constitution  of  his  nature  he  could  not 
avoid? 

He  is  compelled,  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature, 
which  he  did  notcrea.e  for  himself,  to  receive  his- 
convictions  and  his  feelings  ;  and  when  he  does  not. 
express  these  in  all  the  genuineness  of  faithfulness, 
then,  and  then  alone,  is  man  an  infidel. 

An  infidel  to  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings !  ait 
infidel  to  bis  fellow  man,  from  whom  he  hides  the 
truth!  and  an  infidel  to  tint  power,  whatever  tl 
mav  ultimately  prove  to  be,  which  gave  him  being, 
and  a  living  existence. 

Now,  Sir.,  those  questions  which  you  addressed 
to  me  in  the  true  spirit  of  humanity,  I  have  an- 
swered according  to  the  bare  knowledge  I  have 
received,  and'  without  there  being,  as  far  as  I 
know  myself,  a  particle  of  infidelity  admitted  into 
them.  And,  perhaps,  what  I  have  stated  may 
now  enable  you  to  account  for,  as  jou  express  it, 
<be  extraoroioary  union  of  benevolence  and  infide- 
lity which,  you  say,  my  own  statements  and  actions 
have  evidenced  me  to  possess. 

With  thanks  for  your  letter,  and  a  sincere  desire 
for  your  happiness,  |»erniii  me  to  subscribe  myself, 
Your  friend  aud  servant, 

ROBERT  OWEN. 

After  this  Mr.  Owen  proceeded  to  lay  before 
the  congregation  the  prospects  which  had  been 

Jaied  to  the  working  classes  in  particular,  and 
mankind  in  general,  by  the  important  events 
which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
weeks  in  the  north  of  England.  Mr.  Owen 
stated  that  he  left  London  in  consequence  of 
a  letter  which  he  received  from  a  friend  in 
Manchester,  giving  an  account  of  proceedings 
in  that  place  of  more  importance  to  society 
than  any  which  had  taken  place  for  a  very  long 
period.  He  alluded  to  a  serious  and  determined 
strike,  or  turn  out,  which  had  taken  place 
amongst  the  builders  there,  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  a  favourable  opportunity  presented 
itself  of  suggesting  to  the  operatives  a  plan  of 
organization  by  which  they  might  in  a  short 
time  emancipate  themselves  from  the  thraldom 
of  their  present  condition.  That  now  the  minds 
of  the  working  men  were  strongly  directed  to 
their  degradation  in  society,  they  were  resolved 
upon  some  important  change  in  the  relative 
condition  of  master  and  men,  and,  if  now  pro. 
perly  counselled,  they  had  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion sufficient  to  carry  the  most  triumphant 
measures  into  execution. — [They  were  also  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
two  of  the  masters,  Messrs.  Hansatn  and 
Welsh,  partners  jav  trade,  men  of  Urge  b.eaevc- 
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lence  and  liberal  and  enlightened  views,  under 
wbote  patronage  and  direction  great  things 
might  be  accomplished.  After  reading  the 
letter  above  alluded  to,  which  shall  be  published 
at  a  future  period,  along  with  several  others 
which  were  read  this  evening,]— Mr.  Owen 
proceeded  to  state  that  he  went  to  Birming- 
ham, where  he  found  the  builders  again  at 
work,  in  consequence  of  a  compromise  between 
them  and  their  masters.  On  Monday  follow, 
ing,  Mr.  Hansam  came  to  him,  and  was  with 
him  several  days  from  morning  till  night — "  I 
found  him,"  says  Mr.  O.,  "  a  man  after  mine 
own  heart,"  a  man  who  took  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  working  man,  and  who 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  every  personal  considera- 
tion of  his  own  to  accomplish  their  deliverance. 
Mr.  Owen  presented  his  own  views  and  plans 
before  Mr.  Hansam,  and  at  the.  end  of  the 
third  day  of  these  interviews  he  found  him 

Suite  prepared  to  co-operate  with  him  in  fur- 
lering  the  great  work  of  human  redemption. 
Mr.  Welsh  was  absent  from  Birmingham  at 
the  time,  and  Mr.  Hansam  felt  a  little  anxiety 
about  the  impression  which  this  resolution  of 
his  might  make  upon  his  partner's  mind,  but 
his  fears  were  vain.  Mr,  Welsh  at  his  return 
expressed  himself  equally  ready  to  enlist  in  the 
service,  and  further  with  his  time,  his  talents, 
and  his  influence,  the  cause  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Owen  then  stated  that  he  went  to  Man- 
chester, and  afterwards  to  Liverpool,  in  both 
which  places  he  had  the  most  interesting  and 
satisfactory  interviews  with  the  working  men ; 
they  insisted  upon  his-  returning  speedily  to  see 
them,  which  he  promised.  Here  Mr.  Owen 
read  a  number  of  letters,  relative  to  his  own 
and  other  proceedings  in  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  Liverpool,  which  at  present  we 
have  not  room  to  introduce.  They,  however, 
satisfactorily  showed  that  most  important 
movements  are  now  going  on  amongst  the 
working  classes  in  the  north,  which  cannot  fail; 
in  a  very  short  time,  to  form  a  new  body  po- 
litic amongst  us — a  body  of  producers,  not  of 
idlers,  formidable  by  their  number,  formidable 
by  their  industry,  and  also  formidable  to  all 
evil  doers,  by  their  grand  views  of  general  be- 
nevolence. 

.  While  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that 
be  recommended  to  the  union  there  to  send 
delegates  to  Birmingham,  to  confer  with  their 
fellow-workmen  in  that  place;  they  complied. 
The  delegates  and  Mr.  Owen  set  off  together, 
and  next  day  they  met  in  council  at  Birming- 
ham, and  sat  in  consultation  over  the  interest 
of  mankind  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  late 
in  the  evening;  next  day  also  from  seven  in 
the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening ;  "  and  I 
may  venture  to  say,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  "  that  in 
these  two  days  were  accomplished  for  Britain 
and  the  world,  more  than  has  been  acoom- 
.pliabed  in .  any  public  or  private  meeting  for 
.the  last  five  hundred  years.  The  destruction 
of  the  old;  and  the  commencement  of  the  new 
world  are  decided;  the  foundation  of  the  new 
world  is  already  laid — it  is  also  laid  upon  a 
rock— therock  of  truth,  the  rock  of  justice;  its 
.principles  are  such  as  none  but  the  enemies  of 
mankind  can  oppose ;  they  consult  the  good  of 
the  whole  and  the  individual,  and  therefore 
jevery  man  will  lend  his  strength  to  defend 
them.  No  evil  can;  befall  a  system  which  is 
founded  in  the  heart  of  every  individual,  and  is 
endeared  to  the  species  by  the  liberty,  the 
equality,  the  happiness,  which,  it  diffuses 
througn  all  human  society.  It  was  a  most 
£ratifyinp*sight  to  see  these  wpxking  men  in 


their  plain  clothing,  consulting  with  such  de- 
liberation and  good  sense  upon  subjects  of  na- 
tional importance,  taking  up  their  ideas  so  ac- 
curately and  so  consecutively,  and  coming  to 
such  just  conclusions,  and  it  presented  a  fa- 
vourable omen  for  the  success  of  their  cause, 
when  they  shall  have  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs. 

Mr.  Owen  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  had 
requested  the  delegates,  twenty-two  in  number, 
to  subscribe  their  names  to  the  important  resolu- 
tions which  they  had  made ;  and  observed,  that 
those  subscriptions  Would,  by  succeeding  ge- 
nerations, be  accounted  of  as  great  historical 
importance  as  the  signing  of  the  declaration  of 
American  independence ;  for  this  would  prove 
to  be  the  declaration  of  the  real  independence 
of  the  producing  classes  over  the  world,  and 
that  all  human  beings  must  become  useful  pro- 
ducers. He  stated  that  he  was  under  engage- 
ments to  return  next  week  to  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  B.  of  Birmingham's  lettir  is  received,  and 
shall  be  answered  by  Mr.  Smith  nest  week. 

We  had  begun  V.  C.  L/s  contribution,  but  were 
obliged,  for  want  of  space,  to  postpone  it  to  nest 
week.  Several  pamphlets  have  been  kindly  sent 
us  for  review,  which  shall  be  immediately  at- 
tended to. 

G.  F.,  X.  L.  and  "  Sweet  Nonsense,"  in  No.  2. 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  7. 


A  Correspondent  writes  from    Manchester 
the  following  acute  and  apparently  forcible 
letter:— 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sir, — Since  hearing  Mr.  Owen's  late  lectures 
in  Manchester,  I  have  been  thinking  about  the 
proposition  he  advanced  in  support  of  his  pro- 
ject for  the  alteration  of  society ;  and  whether 
I  have  thought  too  much  or  too  little  upon 
them  I  cannot  say,  but  I  find  myself  com- 
pletely unable  to  reconcile  one  proposition  with 
the  other.  One  proposition  is  (and  he  asserts 
it  as  a  positive  fact),  that  man  is  not  respon- 
sible for  any  thing  that  he  does ;  that  nature 
or  God  is  responsible.  The  other  is,  that  he 
believes  man  in  Hve  years  hence,  or  some  future 
period;  will  be  in  a  different  state  from  that 
which  he  is  now  in;  that  instead  of  being 
wretched  and  miserable,  he  will  be  happy  and 
comfortable.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  both  of 
these  propositions  cannot  be  true;  one  of  them 
must  be  false,  if  not  both.  For,  if  man  be  not 
responsible  for  what  he  does,  it  is  evident  that 
he  cannot  help  doing  what  he  does  do ;  and  if 
he  cannot  help  doing  what  he  does,  how  is  his 
condition  to  be  changed  ?  If  certain  actions 
make  man  miserable,  and  if  he  cannot  help 
committing  these  actions,  how  is  he  ever  to  be 
happy?  And  if  he  is  ever  to  be  happy  (as  Mr. 
Owen  believes),  1  beg  to  ask  who  or  what  will 
have  made  him  happy?  Who  or  what  will 
have  produced  that  cnange  ?  Will  it  be  nature 
or  God,  or  man  himself?  If  it  be  nature  or 
God,  I  should  like  to  know  how.  And,  if  it 
be  man  himself,  how  can  he  be  irresponsible, 
when  he  can  change  his  actions  from  bad  to 
good  ?  For  his  actions  must  be  different  to 
produce  different  effects.  My  opinion  is  this — 
if  man  be  irresponsible;  he  never  canoe  happy, 


unless  th*  power  that  formed  him  altos  bit 
nature;  and  ifhehfc responsible, he cmbeJupp* 
by  his  own  exertions. 

These  are  my  thoughts  upon  Mr.  Owen'* 
above-mentioned  propositions,  and  my  purpose 
in  troubling  you  with  them  is,  to  request  you 
to  favour  me  with  an  explanation,  sufficient 
to  reconcile  this  apparent  absurdity.  With 
the  hope  that  you  will  thus  oblige  me, 

1  am,  with  respect,  C,J.  H. 

Manchester,  August  30;  18SS. 

The  mistake  of  this  writer  is  in  misappre- 
hending the  term  "  responsible."  An  accurate 
observance  of  our  own  nature  teaches  that  we 
are  governed  by  motives ;  that  these  originate 
in  properties  beyond  our  control,  either  phy- 
sical or  mental,  or  both;  that  according  to  the 
force  of  these  motives  the  will  is  formed,  and 
the  consequent  act  or  conviction  takes  place. 
As,  therefore,  the  will  of  man  (dependent  on 
motives)  is  not  free,  he  cannot  rationally  be 
accountable  to  any  being  whatever  for  his 
thoughts  or  actions — so  far  only  is  he  irrespon. 
siWe. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  responsible,  in 
his  personal  happiness  or  misery,  for  the  natu- 
ral or  unnatural  course  of  his  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions. If  he  act  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  ha 
nature,  and  if  he  be  surrounded  by  those  of  bit 
fellows  who  pursue  the  same  wise  course,  be 
will  be  happy;  if  he  or  they  act  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  human  orgapization,  there  will  be 
unhappiness.  So  far  only  can  he  be  responsible. 

The  confounding  of  this  kind  of  responsibU 
lity  with  die  previously  assumed  one,  originate* 
in  the  vague  notion  that  man  cannot  become 
happy  but  by  means  of  laws  beyond  those  of 
his  original  formation,  and  an  equity  faise  con- 
clusion, that  the  happiness  of  one  human  being 
is  necessarily  opposed  to  that  of  others. 

The  ignorance  of  men  engenders  error  and 
perplexity— nature  isallsimpleandharinonioui 

The  most  palpable  law  of  oar  nature  is  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  what  we  conceive  to  be 
our  own  happiness ;  or  if  evils  only  are  pre- 
sented to  us  (as  in  the  present  system  of  so- 
ciety) to  choose  the  lesser  ones.  Tim  harmony 
between  the  motives  which  decide  the  will  wd 
the  will  itself  has  given  birth  to  the  absurdity 
of  our  possessing  free- wilL  The  cause  and  tbe 
effect  have  been  confounded,  and  the  incoav 
prehensible  power  which  directs  man  towar* 
happiness  has  been  blended  in  his  conceit  with 
that  still  more  incomprehensible  power  calW 
free-will.  The  great  first  cause  alone  can  pos- 
sess this  power.  Every  subordinate  agent,  if 
not  determined  by  fixed  laws,  would  perpe- 
tually confound  the  whole  scheme  of  creauon- 

But  it  requires  to  be  explained  to  our  friend 
C.  J.  H.  how  man,  as  a  creature  of  necessity, 
can  be  brought  to  will  a  true  state  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  pursue  it 

The  progress  of  real  knowledge  is  the  &* 
grand  means  of  attaining  this  object  &****** 
teaches  man  continually  more  and  more  the 
qualities  of  the  things  by  which  he  is  surround- 
ed, and  enables  him  to  select  the  good,  and  de- 
stroy or  neutralize  the  bad.  Science  possess* 
this  power  as  well  with  animate  as  paniintit 
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objects;  the  treatment  of  the  former  it  her 
highest  department  The  most  lofty  branch  of 
human  knowledge  is  that  respecting  man — he 
can  rise  no  higher.  All  his  finer  perceptions  of 
superior  beings,  all  his  sublime  imaginings 
originate  in,  and  ultimately  fall  back  upon,  his 
own  most  noble  species.  Man  to  man  is  the 
only  adequate  subject  of  exaltation.  When, 
therefore,  the  sciences  shall  be  fully  developed, 
and  especially  those  concerning  man  and  so- 
ciety (which  have  now  begun  rapidly  to  make 
progress  >,  then  shall  mankind  know  the  way 
to  be  relieved  from  all  the  manifold  evils  arising 
from  error,  and,  knowing  it,  shall  from  that 
delightful  necessity  of  their  organization,  mis- 
named  free-will,  be  compelled  to  pursue  it 

The  best  study  we  can  recommend  upon 
these  subjects  is  the  outline  of  the  Rational 
System,  in  No.  10  of  the  Crisis,  vol.  I.         A. 


FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT. 


Unanimity  is  a  power  of  good — it  is  omnipo- 
tent—it is  the  cordial  balm  that  will  give  hap- 
piness to  mankind — that  must  raise  the  indus- 
trious and  oppressed  to  their  proper  station  in 
society,  and  be  the  harbinger  of  peace  and 
goodwill  to  the  whole  human  race.  For  this 
important  cause,  then*  we  are,  anxious  to  see 
equitable-  labour  exchange  carried  successfully 
out,  feeling  convinced  that  there  is  no  other 
system  than  this,  combined  with  the  knowledge 
and  conviction  that  the  character  of  man  is 
formed  for  and  not  by  himself,  that  can,  ever 
thoroughly  unite  the  industrious  classes  or  bet- 
ter their  condition ;  it  being  evident  to  all  that 
reflect  on  the  subject,  that  the  only  antidote  to 
competition  is  labour  exchange  properly  under- 
stood and  acted  upon*  and  to  effect  its  success, 
we  are  anxious  to  see  the  best  possible  organiza- 
tion of  the  Association  effected  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Every  member  of  the  Association 
should  now  direct  the  whole  of  his  energies 
and  efforts  to  this  important  object;  now  is  the 
time  for  those  who  profess  co-operation  to 
prove  what  they  profess;  the  nucleus  is  formed 
of  a  power  sufficient  to  show  to  the  world  prac- 
tical results.  The  materials  are  with  us,  we 
only  want  the  strength  of  combination,  like  the 
bundle  of  sticks  in  our  Institution,  and,  the 
world  is  our  own  in-  truth  addhappinessi 

The  idea  of  a  grand  association  of  the  indus^ 
trious,  intelligent,  and  well-disposed,  consisting 
of  upwards  of  a  thousand  members  of  both 
sexes,  in  equal  rights  and  interests,  is  so 
important,  that  it  requires  a  comprehensive 
mind  to  see  it  in  all  its  force  and  bearings. 
The  governing  and  directing  of  such  a .  mighty 
machine  requires  intelligence,  firmness,  and 
energy,  and  we  shall  never  rest  satisfied  till  we 
see  it  organised  into  departments,  sections,  and 
classes — to  see  die  Institution  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  united  knowledge  and  industry,  car- 
rying on  all  operations  in  it  for  our  mutual 
benefit,  drawing  from  the  old  world  of  com- 
petition and  strife  all  that  we  can  fairly  obtain, 
and  working,  dealing,  and  exchanging  it  in  the 
new  world  of  co-operation  and  harmony.  Here, 


in  this  Institution,  sacred  to  truth  and  equity, 
let  all  our  energies  and  means  be  concentrated  ; 
let  all  our  operations  be  carried  on  by  ourselves 
for  the  Institution :  in  other  words,  we  have 
but  one  interest,  that  of  doing  every  thing  to 
support  the  Exchange,  we  receiving  a  double 
interest  in  return  through  its  well  working, 
being  in  fact  for  one  penny  a  week  its  sole  pro. 
prietors  and  managers.     This,  fellow-citizens 
and  workmen,  brothers  and- sisters,  is  a  bright 
epoch  in  the  history  of  co-operation,  to  see  a 
thousand  human  beings  of  both  sexes  in  perfect 
equality,  managing  their  own  affairs,  and  en- 
deavouring to  emancipate  themselves  in  peace 
and  goodwill  towards  each  other ;  and  we  hope 
to  see  workmen  of  all  kinds  throwing  aside 
their  old  competitive  prejudices  and  ill-feel- 
ings, mixing  in  one  common  workshop,  and 
subscribing  to  one  common  fund  for  their  em- 
ployment ;  to  hear  the  busy  hum  of  the  bees 
working  for  themselves,  without  the  fear  of  the 
task-master,  or  being  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  or  to  see  them  mixing  in  mutual  enjoy- 
ment and  equality — their  countenances  beaming 
with  joy  and  intelligence,    And  now  we  say  to 
you,  seek  not  so  much  to  get  subscribers,  as  to 
make  real  converts  to  the  principles,  and  orga- 
nise and  concentrate  yourselves  well  first.  You 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose — have  patienet*— 
remember  that  nature  is  progressive--be  you 
so  likewise.    It  is  your  duty  then  to  assist 
those  you  have  placed  to  act  for  you ;  they  are 
but  your  fellow-labourers ;  they  are  worthy  of 
their  hire.    You  must  be  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties they  have  to  contend  against;  beginning 
without  capital,  and  with  many  burdens.    Can 
you  suppose  that  they  have  a  different  interest 
from  yourselves?  they  are  doubly  interested  to 
make  these  operations  succeed  (both  in  reputa- 
tion and  subsistence) ;  give  them  your  confi- 
dence  and  sympathy,  not   treat  them   with 
jealousy  and  suspicion ;   act  in  mutual  council 
and  harmony  together.    Remember  that  a  de- 
mocratic power,  combined  with  intelligence, 
good  feeling,  and  charity,  is  real  liberty,  equa- 
lity, and  happiness,  wherein  all  should  speak 
and  act  openly,  and  in  friendship  together  for 
the  generil  good,  and  none  assume  a  power  to 
command  in  authority  over  others;  only  to 
direct  in  council  that  which  is  necessary  to  be 
done.  But  a  democracy  without  these  limitations, 
wherein  ail  assume  a  power  to  command,  be- 
cause they  have  a  delegated  office,  is  real  des- 
potism in  its  most  oppressive  form — thatof  many 
instead  of  one.    Keep  this  ever  in  your  mind, 
that  you  are  combining  for  your  own  interest, 
all  that  you  do  is  for  your  own  good,  and  not 
in  charity  for  the  sake  of  charity,  as  in  the  old 
world.    There  must  be  no  exclusion ;   those 
who  would  exclude  their  fellow  man  do  not 
rightly  understand  our  principles  or  their  own 
interest.      Why    do   we  seek   to   combine? 
Why  is  our  condition  bad  ?    Because  we  have 
been  divided !  To  bear  and  forbear,  then,  must 
ever  be  our  motto,  if  we  want  that  which  the 
industrious  classes  have,  been  strangers  to— con. 
fidence  in  each  other :  if  we  want  this  feeling, 
there  can  be  no  confidence;  every-little  bicker- 


ing, every  idle  repetition  of  an  error,  every 
whisper,  shakes  confidence  and  prevents  union. 
Confidence  we  must  have,  not  blind  confidence, 
but  open  and  certain  confidence ;  and  we  must 
be  careful  that,  while  we  seek  to  establish  de- 
mocracy, liberty,  and  equality,  we  do  not, 
through  mistaken  seal  and  feeling,  set  up  a  des- 
potism.  J.  R.  T. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


The  heart,  like  a  tendril,  accustomed  to  chss;, 
Let  it  grow  where  it  will,  cannot  flourish  alone ; 
Bet  will  lean  to  the  searest  and  loveliest  thing 
•It  can  twine  with  itself,  and  make  closely  its  own. 

Moors. 
The  lines  I  have  just  quoted  remind  me  so 
forcibly  of  a  tale  I  used  to  hear  in  my  nursery 
days,  that  I  will  tell  it  to  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  listen,  and  we  will  then  see  if  any 
useful  lesson  can  be  drawn  from  it : 

For  troth  sometimes,  like  Eastern  dames, 
Can  speak  her  thoughts  by  flowers* 
One  very  beautiful  morning  in  June,  when 
the  sun  in  all  his  splendour  was  emerging  from 
a  curtain  of  grey  clouds,  and  the  frolicsome 
zephyrs  were  whispering  their  musical  reveU* 
tees  to  the  slumbering  flowers,  who  quickly 
opened  their  lovely  eyes,  a  herald  appeared, 
bearing  a  proclamation  from, their  beloved,  their 
gentle  queen,  Rose,  the  purport  of  which  struck 
dismay  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it   After 
the  usual  preamble,  it  stated  that  "  her  Ma- 
jesty, acttngupon  the  advice  of  her  most  expe- 
rienced councillors,  and  in  order  to  promote 
general  and  individual  happiness,  decreed  that 
for  the  future,  each  flower  should  keep  to  itself 
that  affection  and  sympathy  which  must  not 
only  be  weakened,  but  positively  wasted  by 
exAange;  that,  therefor*,  the  beauty,  sweet- 
ness, shade,  and  support  which  they  were  now 
mutually  giving  and  receiving,  should  be  im- 
mediately withdrawn,  and  every  flower  live 
henceforth  for  itself."    The  effect  of  this  ex- 
traordinary mandate,  the  mere  announcement 
pf  which  seemed  to  have  withered  the  very  life 
of  the  parterres,  was  soon  evident  in  the  altered 
appearance  of  every  flower;  the  poor  little  sen- 
sitive plant^who  before  the  fatal  order  was  read 
to  the  end,  had  folded  up  her  leaves,  and  looked 
in  vain  for'  pity  ox  aid  from  her  more  sturdy 
neighbours,  now.  seemed  jready  to  expire;  the 
convolvulus  and .  woodbine,  suddenly  deprived 
of  the  friendly  support  of  their  respective  com- 
panions, trailed  in  disorder  over  toe  path;  the 
statel v  glycine,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  to 
live  alone,  bowed  her  beautiful  head  to  the  dust, 
and  mingled  hex,  tears  with  .the  lovely  and  the 
sweet  who  were  victims  to  this  absurd  and  igno. 
ant  regulation.  Some  there  were,  however,  who 
manifested  strong  symptoms  o£  rebellion:  for 
the  passion-flower  declared,  most  vehemently, 
that,  rather  than  submit    to.  such  tyranny, 
she,  would  brave  the  storm ;    the  tiger-lily 
vowed  he  would  never  be  separated  from  the 
lady  of  his  love;  and  the  ivy  mildly,  but  firmly, 
said  nothing,  but  force  should  sever  her  from 
the  friend  with  whom  she  had  been  associated 
since  her  infancy:  nor  were,  the  sorrow  and 
indignation  confined  to  the  more  lovely  but 
streaker  inhabitants  of  the.  garden;  the  sturdy 
evergreen8  nnurmnred  at  being  -not  only  de* 
prived  of  the  beauty  .and  sweetness  of  their 

S title  companions,  hut.  at  losing  4he  pleasure 
ey  had .  si  ways  found  in  assisting .  or  defend* 
ing  theni;  And  .many  a  homely  stem,  .which 
nad  produced  a,  very  picturesque;  eject  when 
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surrounded  by  the  star-like  jasmine,  or  gay 
raorandia,  looked  now  deserted  and  melaucholy. 
At  length,  when  the  first  tumult  of  grief  and 
indignation  had  subsided,  a  balm  suggested  the 
propriety  of  sending  a  petition  to  the  queen, 
showing  "  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  sub. 
jects  to  obey  a  law  which  deprived  them  of  all 
that  was  dearest  and  most  valuable;  nay, 
which  if  obeyed,  must  destroy  life  itself ;  they 
begged  her  to  remember,  that  the  happiness 
which  she  w*s  so  anxious  to  procure,  consisted 
in  the  interchange  of  that  friendly  intercourse 
she  prohibited,  that  solitary  happiness  was  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  that  nature  having  ren- 
dered them  capable  of  experiencing  the  pleasure 
of  social  affection,  would  not  suffer  her  laws  to 
be  infringed  with  impunity  ;  and,  finally,  that 
if  her  Majesty  should  still  think  proper  to  en. 
force  obedience  by  the  demoralizing,  and  to 
them,  novel  system  of  penalty,  with  the  threat 
of  which  her  proclamation  had  concluded,  her 
subjects  must  either  disobey  or  perish." 

This  petition  being  eagerly  signed  by  all 
who  had  strength  to  do  so,  was  entrusted  to  the 
olive,  whose  peaceful  disposition  and  useful 
talents,  had  secured  him  the  marked  respect  of 
the  queen ;  but  scarce  had  he  proceeded  half 
way  towards  the  palace,  before  he  met  the  so- 
vereign, whose  flushed  cheek  expressed  no  or. 
dinary  emotion.  "  Tell  me,"  sne  exclaimed, 
"my  dear  friend,  tell  me.  what  mean  the 
disorder  and  sorrow  which  I  every  where 
behold  ?  Wherefore  is  it,  that  I,  who  have 
been  always  greeted  with  joyful  looks,  see 
every  eye  closed  or  averted  ?— what  dread, 
ful  contagion  has  thus  prostrated  the  strong 
and  disfigured  the  beautiful  ?— or  what  can 
have  disturbed  the  harmony  and  affection  , 
which  formerly  united  my  subjects,  that  they  j 
thus  tear  themselves  from  the  friends  whose 
sympathy  seems  now  to  be  peculiarly  needed  ?" 
The  olive,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  instantly 
inferred  that  some  malicious  imposition  had 
been  perpetrated;  explained  briefly  to  his 
royal  mistress  the  transaction  of  the  morning, 
and  discovered  that  a  forgery  had  been  pub. 
lished  in  her  name,  which,  upon  investigation, 
was  traced  to  the  intriguing  spirit  of  her  dis- 
tant relation,  the  bramble,  wno,  defeated  in 
his  efforts  to  obtain  the  crown,  thus  attempted 
to  cause  misunderstanding  between  the  ruler 
and  people.  A  general  meeting  of  the  latter 
was  immediately  called,  when,  attended  by  her 
worthy  friend,  the  queen  thus  addressed  them  : 
"  My  beloved  friends,  my  children!  If  the 
heartless  forgery,  which  has  caused  us  all  much 
sorrow,  had  not  been  made  to  assume  so  strong 
a  semblance  of  truth,  1  might  almost  be  justified 
in  employing  the  language  of  reproach.  I 
might  inquire  what  part  of  my  conduct  could 
for  a  moment  make  you  believe,  that  I  should 
thus  suddenly  act  with  unkindness  and  folly ; 
thus  forget  that  nature  is  alone  our  safe 
guide ;  or  that  with  glaring  inconsistency  I 
should  attempt  to  legislate  contrary  to  her, 
whose  voice,  nas  hitherto  been  my  sole  oracle. 
But  let  ftfe  not  be  misunderstood :  if  you  have 
fettoraeted  unkindly  towards  roe,  I  blame  you 
not?*/  know  that,  circumstanced  as  you  were, 
ftm  were  compelM4o  think  as  you  did;  and,  m> 
,,  friends,  white  you  gladly  take  advantage  of 
this  beautiful,  this  merciful  truth  in  your  own 
favour,  remember,  oh,  remember  it,  when  you 
believe  yourselves  the  party  injured.  As  to  the 
falsehood,  which  has  forced  a  doubt  of  my 
affection  to  insinuate  itself  into  your  heart,  thus 
do  I  destroy  it ;  would  that  we  could  as  easily 
remove  the  recollection  of  the  sorrow  it  has 


caused  I  would  that  we  could  as  easily  rccal 
those  hours  of  happiness  which  it  has  clouded !  ; 
Let  us  not,  however,  yield  to  vain    regrets.  I 
All  lamentation  for  what  has  occurred  does  but  j 
increase  the  evil ;  rather  let  us  seek  to  remedy 
it.    Take  then  nature  again  for  your  guide,  . 
convinced  that,  having  received  from  her  bene,  j 
ficent    band  social  and  affectionate  feelings,  , 
you  do  well  to  exercise  them.    And,"  con-  j 
tinned  she,  turning  with  a  gentle  smile  towards  , 
the  passion-flower,  and  those  who  had  been  I 
rather  loud  in  expressions  of  anger,  "  another 
time,  before  you  condemn  your  queen,  your 
friend,  think  whether,  from  her  past  conduct, 
she  is  likely  to  deserve  it." 

That  the  heart  wants  something  to  love,  is  a 
truth  evident  to  any  one  who  studies  himself 
and  those  around  him.  We  may  be  disap- 
pointed in  our  expectations  of  sympathy ;  but 
the  affections,  promising  to  take  a  lesson  from 
experience,  renew  their  search — we  may  be 
separated  from  those  we  love,  but  we  find  a 
consolation  in  treasuring  up  recollections  of 
thein,  which  then  become  so  precious.  Death 
mav  deprive  us  of  them  for  ever ;  but  still 
"  the  heart  wants  something  to  love ;"  and 
though  the  feeling  it  bestows  will  and  must 
vary  as  the  objects  are  various,  yet,  wherever 
we  find  congenialty,  we  are  so  constituted  that 
we  cannot  help  loving.  Why  then  is  it  that, 
while  forced  to  bear  witness  to  this  truth,  we 
almost  regret  that  it  is  so?  Because  the  strange, 
unnatural  state  of  society  in  which  we  live  has 
turned  our  highest  privilege  into  bondage— has 
transformed  our  dearest  blessing  into  a  curse. 
If  we  did  but  dare  to  speak  the  language  of 
sincerity,  what  is  the  great  evil  of  which  we 
should  unanimously  complain  ?  —  Separation 
from  those  we  love— a  want  of  sympathy  in 
our  pursuits,  thoughts,  feelings— an  isolation 
of  the  heart,  that  destroys  every  generous, 
every  social  impulse.  When  Nature  bestowed 
upon  her  children  the  capability  of  sympathis- 
ing, she  gave  it  as  a  crowning  gift — a  gift, 
which,  properly  understood,  comprehended  all 
all  that  is  good  and  happy !— but  has  it  proved 
this?  Alas,  no !— it  is  Pandora's  box,  de- 
prived even*of  hope. 

Madame  De  Stael,  in  her  beautiful  and  fe- 
minine manner,  says,  "  it  is  so  delightful  to 
love  and  be  loved ;'  *  and  this  we  believe  to  be 
the  language  of  every  human  being ;  but  who 
amongst  us  has  experienced  this  in  all  its  depth 
and  extent?  Who  amongst  us  has  ever  been 
so  favoured  as  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  affection, 
without  tasting  there  the  wormwood  and  gall 
thrown  into  it  by  our  false  institutions  ?  But 
is  this  a  consequence  necessarily  attendant  upon 
us  ?  Are  there  no  means  by  which  we  may 
free  ourselves  from  this  thraldom  ?  Must  this 
miserable  legacy  be  bequeathed  by  us  to  suc- 
ceeding ages  ?  Before  we  reply  in  the  affirma- 
tive, let  us  well  examine  upon  what  foundation 
society  is  at  present  based — if  upon  truth  and 
nature,  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  submit 
patiently ;  if  not  so  founded,  will  it  not  be  the 
interest  of  each  to  give  it  solid  basis 

CONCORDIA. 

RATIONAL  SYSTEM — CONDITION  VI. 

The  power  of  associating  at  pleasure  with 
those  for  whom  we  feel  the  most  regard  and 
the  greatest  affection. 

♦  •*  II  est  ti  doux  dVroer  e.i  d'etre  aimer." 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

gIRj — We  fed  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  say 
a  few  words  to  out  friend,  Mr.  Warden,  hi 


reply  to  has  observations  in  the  Crisis  of  Au- 
gust the  84th,  upon  the  projected  "  Practical 
moral  union  of  the  women  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
attain  a  superior  pnysical  moral  and  intellectual 
character. 

Mr.  Warden  greatly  errs,  if  he  supposes  that, 
when  we  call  for  a  union  of  women,  we  enter, 
tain  the  slightest  idea  that  the  interests  of  the 
two  sexes  are  in  opposition  to  each  other.  If 
attention  be  paid  to  the  exact  reading  of  the  ax. 
tide  in  the  Crisis  of  August  the  17th,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  words  legislating  and  legis- 
lator do  not  occur ;  neither  is  there  the  re. 
motest  allusion  to  the  by-gone  societies  of  nuni 
and  monks.  It  is  precisely  because  we  believe 
the  interests  of  man  and  woman  to  be  the  same 
— it  is  because  we  advocate  an  equality  of  edu- 
cation— it  is  because  we  look  forward  to  an 
equality  of  right  and  condition,  without  exclu- 
sive privilege  to  either  sex  as  the  sine  qua  wm 
for  tne  emancipation  of  the  species,  mat  we 
call  upon  the  women  of  all  ranks  to  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  those  valuable  and  en- 
lightened men  who,  like  the  writer  of  the  ob- 
servations alluded  to,  are  putting  forth  their 
moral  and  intellectual  strength  to  extricate  that 
deeply-injured  half  of  the  human  race  from  the 
thraldom  in  which  they  are  involved. 
Yours, 
ONE  OF  THE  PROJECTORS. 

OPERATIVE  BUILDERS.        "~ 
(From  the  True  Sun.) 

For  some  lime  past,  the  attention  of  the  opera- 
tive builders  throughout  England  bat  bees  steady 
occupied  in  the  consideration  of  various  proiecti 
for  improving  their  condition.  Meetings  of  uV 
respective  lodges  have  been  held  in  Birmiaghssi. 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  sad  other  of  the  large  tows*, 
ami  important  resolutions  have  been  adopted.  Their 
object,  we  understand,  is  to  realize  some  part  of 
Mr.  Owen's  plan  of  society ;  and,  to  enable  them  to 
do  this,  two  gentlemen  of  great  practical  knouledtc 
and  considerable  pecuniary  resources  have  ©fats' 
their  co-operation.  The  number  of  men  is  the 
Union  exceeds  40,000 ;  and  they  are  daily  increasisf 
by  hundreds.  On  the  94th  of  September,  a  grand 
meeting  of  delegates  frosa  all  porta  of  the  kings** 
will  be  nek!  ie  Manchester,  to  decide  upon  tat  step 
first  to  be  taken.  On  Monday  last  Mr.  Owes,  t» 
has  been  present  at  many  of  their  meetings,  at- 
tended a  general  meeting  of  deputies  from  all  the 
lodges  in  Manchester,  and  read  the  following  ad- 
dress,  which  was  received  with  free*  appro**- 
lion:— 

«•  The  ■ystem  which  is  now  in  practice  throughost 
the  British  empire,  necessarily  gives  to  the  rev, 
who  produce  nothing,  large  masses  of  wealth  wbicfc 
are  continually  increasing  while  it  daily  abstracts 
from  the  wealth  of  those  who  are  the  only  prossrert 
of  it. 

'•  This  atateof  society,  by  depriving  the  real  prs- 
docer  of  the  wealth  of  the  fruits  of  bia  industry. » 
not  only  grossly  unjust,  but  it  perpetually  generates 
all  manner  of  deception,  diviaioo,  vice,  crime,  aid 
misery  throughout  the  population.  To  introduce 
honesty,  union,  prosperity,  and  happiness  amoaf 
all  classes,  this  system  must  be  gradoalty  chaojftd 
until  no  motive  shall  exiat  to  accumulate  large 
masses  of  wealth  in  single  bands,  and  poverty  or 
the  fear  of  it  shull  not  be  experienced  by  any  ia- 
duktrioua  producer  of  real  wealth. 

"  That  the  existing  system  is  wretchedly  bad  is 
principle  and  practice,  all  who  reflect  upon  passisf 
events  and  are  intelligent  readily  admit*  bat  so 
one  has  yet  appeared  competent  to  advise  bo*  tf>» 
great  change,  from  error  and  evil  to  truth  sad 
happiness,  is  to  be  effected  wit  lout  violence  as* 
injustice  to  some  portion  of  the  population. 

••  The  important  question  to  be  solved  is, '  f si 
a  sujvrior  suie  of  society  be  now  introduced  *itt- 
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out  inflicting  violence,  injustice,  or  misery  en  tome 
class? 

••  My  cooviction  b,  that  yoa  who  produce  ell  Ike 
wealth  may  now  bring  about  this  glorious  change, 
without  disturbing  society  as  much  -as  when  any 
great  improvement  is  introduced  by  substituting 
machinery  for  manual  labour  |  an  evil  to  which  you 
have  been  so  often  subjected. 

"  Thb  conviction  is  founded  on  the  knowledge 
that,  under  many  grievous  ditad vantages,  you  now 
produce  more  wealth  tbnn,  were  it  wisely  distri- 
buted, is  necessary  ffnr  the  permanent,  full,  and 
complete  happiness  of  ibe  whole  population  i  and 
that  by  improved  arrangements  to  produce  and 
distribute  wealth,  now  easily  to  be  introduced,  you 
may  increase  wealth  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and 
make  it  for  centuries  to  come,  under  any  possible 
increase  of  population,  tenfsld  mote  than  sufficient 
to  insure  the  kappiness  of  the  whole  people  in  all 
countries. 

"The  present  poverty  among  the  producing 
class,  and  crime  and  misery  among  all  clashes,  are 
necessary  effects  arising  from  the  division  of  so- 
ciety ioto  three  classes,  too  upper,  middle,  and 
lower ;  and  while  this  injurious  and  highly  artificial 
arrangement  shall  be  permitted,  poverty,  crime, 
and  misery,  most  of  necessity  continual!;  increase. 

"  It  is  you,  alone,  who  can  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  disorder  in  human  affairs,  aod  H  is  now  (or 
joar  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  that  you  should  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
termination.— Your  class,  greatly  more  nomsroos 
sod  powerful  than  the  other  two  combined,  perform 
the  essential  and  really  important  business  of  Hfe, 
while  the  other  two  are,  from  ignorance,  formi- 
dable obstacles  to  your  progress  in  all  kinds  of 
improvements.  For  these  classes  keep  you  in  ig- 
norance of  yoor  power,  prevent  your  best  facul- 
ties and  moot  valuable  qualities  being  cultivated 
end  called  into  action ;  they  make  you  their  ser- 
vants and  slaves,  and  employ  one  part  of  yoor 
class  to  keep  the  other  part  in  abject  subjection, 
greatly  to  the  injury  of  their  own  true  interests, 
the  real  happiness  of  their  children,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world. 

"  But  the  middle  and  upper  classes  have  been 
farmed,  like  j  ourselves,  by  the  progress  of  events 
or  circumstances,  through  many  previous  ages ; 
the  individuals,  therefore,  wbo  now  compose  those 
classes,  are  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  being  what 
they  have  been  made  to  be,  than  you  for  being 
what  you  are.  Under  the  circumstances  in  whicn 
they  were  born  aod  educated,  they  could  not  have 
thought,  felt,  and  acted  otherwise  tbao  they  hate 
done ;  and  they  are  now,  on  account  of  (heir  use- 
lessness  and  helplessness,  real  objects  for  sympathy 
and  compassion,  and  not  for  punishment. 

"  Long  have  I  waited  for  you  to  understand  this 
knowledge,  that  you  might  learn  to  emancipate 
yourselves  from  the  most  cruel  and  fatal  slavery, 
without  doing  violence  or  injustice  to  any  portion 
of  your  fellow -men.  The  change  contemplated 
mn»t  be  a  peaceful  moral  regeneration  of  society. 

**  8otne  of  you  have  a  heady  made  a  progress  in 
attaining  the  rudiments  of  this  knowledge,  and  bH 
assy  now  be  taught  to  comprehend  its  truth,,  jus- 
tice, and  importance. 

••  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  preliminary  advance 
shire  you  have  made  that  I  now  appear  among  you 
ia  ise  manufacturing  districts,  that  1  may  lurtber  ud» 
«*e  you  how  to  proceed  to  improve  >  our  condition 
in  lis>,  aod  that  of  every  other  class. 

"The  turn-out  of  t  J*  building operatives,  and  the 
testing  differences  wi|h  their  masters,  will,  I  doubt 
uoi,  tend  greatly  to  effect  a  permanent  good  lor  both 
parties.  Ii  affords  a  fair  oppon unity  to  you,  the  pro* 
ducing  clu**es  (and  masters  and  men  are  producers) 
qieily,  calmly,  but  most  effectually,  10  make  a  stand, 
st  once,  and  put  yourselves  in  your  right  position, 
and  thereby  gradually  accomplish  the  great  change 
rehired ;  that  4a,  that  individual  competition,  the  bane 
of  the  producing  class,  shall  cease  among  you ;  that 
machinery  and  Chemistry ,  and  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
shall  he  maaw  to  work  for  you,  and  not,  as  al  present, 
ag*iett  you,  that  your  children  shall  be  well  trained 


and  instructed  ia  all  that  is  useful  from  their  birth, 
that  they  may  become  men  and  women  possessing 
superior  dispositions,  habits,  manners,  and  conduct, 
ai.d  that  whatever  it  injurious  or  inferior  may  be 
speedily  removed  out  of  society,  and  he  replaced  by 
those  things  which  are  good  and  in  all  respects  superior 
for  the  use  of  man.    ' 

"  For  if  the  individuals  of  the  human  race  are 
surrounded  by  those  things  which  are  injurious  and 
inferior  as  at  present,  they  will  be  of  necessity,  with 
few  exceptions,  vicious  aod  inferior  in  iheir  principles 
and  conduct  j  while,  if  they  were  placed  from  birth,  as 
they  now  easily  might  be,  in  the  mid*t  of  superior 
circumstances,  including  good  and  well -informed 
society,  they  would  become,  in  like  manner,  with 
few,  if  any  exceptions,  good  and  superior  in  principles, 
habits,  and  conduct. 

44  The  practical  mode  of  effecting  this  change  from 
evil  to  good  is  now  become  simple  and  easy,  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  proper  lime  for  action  is  arrive*!. 
You  possess  all  the  means  requisite  to  effect  the 
change  j  they  are,  at  this  moment,  in  the  greatest 
abundance  at  your  control,  and  await  only  your  de- 
cision to  be  immediately  put  into  active  operation. 

44  Your  industry  wisely  combined  and  directed,  is 
all  that  Is  necessary  to  insure  the  most  beneficial 
change  for  the  human  race  that  has  ever  been  effected 
during  the  past  history  of  the  species.  Nay !  the 
time  and  funds  which  you  have  wasted  in  futile  and 
ill-digested  turn-outs,  would  have  been,  if  properly 
applied,  more  than  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the.  truth 
ot  all  that  has  been  stated. 
•  "-The  upper  and  middle  classes,  with  very  few 
exception*,  have  not  yet  been  taught  any  knowledge, 
either  of  principle  or  practise,  asaily  beneficial  to 
mankind,  and.  In  consequence,  all  their  present 
practice  is  directly  opposed  to  the  Improvement,  well- 
being,  and  happiness  of  the  human  race.  They  know 
only  how  to  waste  the  fruits  of  your  industry  by  cruel 
warfare ;  by  keeping  you  in  ignorance ;  holding  you 
in  subjection  to  their  errors  aod  folly,  and  by  making 
you  do  every  thing  for  them,  while  they  are  conscious 
that  they  are  unable  to  do  any  tbiug  without  your 
aid,  and  that.  If  you  were  to  decide  to  produce 
wealth  for  yourselves  only,  or  to  use  and  enjoy  the 
beat  of  it,  aod  allow  those  who  do  not  produce  any 
thing  of  real  value  to  have  the  refuse,  only  they  could 
not  belp  themselves,  and  must  be  content  with  it  or 
starve. 

'f.  But  to  act  m  this  manner,  now  that  you  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  your  power,  would  be  to  act 
according  to  the  wretched  system  of  the. world,  which 
is 'Gain  from,  all,  all  you  can*  and  keep  it  for  your* 
selves  as  long  as  you  can ;'  and  this  is  the  great  rule  of 
couduct  among  all  classes,  throughout  what  is  ah* 
surdly  called  the  civilised  v  orld. 

"  Now  aa  you  perceive  that  you  alone  have  been 
taught  to  do  aay  thing  beneficial  for sociejy,  decide  at 
once  to  form  new  arrangements,  to  ret  rgauze  your 
selves,  to  produce  and  obtain  a  full  supply  of  the  best 
of.  every  thing  for  the  whole  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  yourselves  enjuying,  as  well  as 
the.  upper  and  middle  classes,  superior  food,  houses, 
furniture,  clothes,  instruction  for  yourselves  and 
children,  and  daily  rational  recreation,  such  as  will 
Improve  your  health  and  contribute  to  your  happiness. 

••  This  you  may  now  do,  and  you  may  accomplish 
thb  change  for  the  whole  population  of  the  British 
empire  in  less  than  five  years,  and  euentia/iy  ame- 
liorate (he  condition  ol  the  producing  class  through' 
out  Great  Britain  and  1/ eland  in  less  than  five 
month*. 

"  I  know  yon  will  require  assistance  to  form  the 
great  outline .  armngemeuts  to  effect  this  change ;  for 
you  bare  to  make  and  set  ia  motion  a  new  extraordi 
nary  machine  to  perform  all  tb<-  business  of  society  in 
a  superior  manner  j  but  that  assistance  is  at  band,  and 
will  be  given  to  you  under  circumstances  of  disin- 
terestedness such  as  the  commercial  world  has  seldom 
witnessed. 

u  Be  assured  that  the  eternal  fiat  has  gone  forth 
which  dooms  le  utter  destruction  the  old  system  ol 
the*  world,  in  which  lawlessness  end  idleness  have 
been  honoured  and  highly  pampered,  and  m  which 
usefulness  und  industry  have  been  degraded  and 
despised,  and  that  society  is  about  to  he  immediately 


regenerated,  and  man  made  to  understand  his  own 
nature,  insure  his  own  bapf  iness,aud,  for  the  first  time 
in  bis  history,  to  be  trained  apd  placed  to  become.e 
rational  being. 

••And  thus  is  that  period  at  band,  when  peace, 
unity  of  hearts,  and  goodwill  to  all  mankind  shall 
take  place  of  war,  division,  and  hatred,  and  of  com- 
mercial cupidity,  and  all  shall  be  made  to  rejoice  in 
the/ change.** 

THE  FESTIVAL]  ™ 

TO   THB   EDITOR   OP   TH«  CRISIS. 

Sir, — I  have  regularly  attended  your  festi- 
vals, and  truly  glad  1  am  to  see  such  an  in . 
crease  of  visitors.  The  festival  of  the  18th 
ult.  was  extremely  gratifying  to  many,  though 
not  to  me;  but  your  last  festival  wound  me 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation  towards 
certain  existing  laws,  Your  festivals  have  ar 
all  times  had  a  strange  effect  upon  my  spirits. 
On  Monday  evening  last  I  felt  determined  to 
conquer,  1  entered  the  ball-room  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  while  the  company  continued  to 
drop  in  1  felt  really  deligh  ed.  1  bowed,  shook 
hands,  and  spoke  to  many  old  friends ;  the  ladies 
were  extremely  interesting,  I  looked  in  vain 
for  an  angry  or  disdainful  frown  ;  even  among 
the  men  there  was  neither  snarl,  nor  growl, 
nor  jealous  sneer ;  they  all  seemed  happy*  too 
happy,  yes,  much  too  happy  for  me  Mr.  Editor. 
I  took  courage,  and  offered  my  arm  to  a  young 
lady  who  was  walking  by  herself,  it  was  ac- 
cepted with  grace  and  tenderness ;  twice  I  at- 
tempted to  apeak,  but  in  vain ;  presently  I  felt 
a  lovely  girl  hanging  upon  my  other  arm  :  this 
was  a  severe  trial.  We  walked  round  and 
round  the  ball-room,  I  bowed  to  every  person 
I  knew,  and  to  tome  I  did  not  know,  (I  can 
make  a  tolerable  bow,)  but  the  agony  1  expe- 
rienced all  this  time  was  beyond  description. 
One  of  the  young  ladies  asked  me  whether  I 
preferred  the  quadrille  or  the  waltz.  I  an- 
swered by  a  polite  bow-;  at  this  moment  I  felt 
a  tremendous  tug  at  my  heart,  accompanied  by 
an  awful  rattling  of  heavy  chains.  The  other 
young  lady  inquired  the  time ;  I  answered  with 
a  serious  now ;  again  the  heart  ulunged  and 
the  chains  rattled.  She  then,  with  much  feel- 
ing, inquired  whether  1  was  well,  I  answered 
by  a  long  and  melancholy  bow.  Here  my 
moral  and  physical  courage  were  put  to  the 
test  ,*  the  fatigs  of  some  demon  twisted  and 
wrenched  my  heart,  round  which  he  had  ri- 
veted his  infernal  fetters,  from  its  bearings.  I 
became  lock-jawed.  At  this  moment  thedancing 
commenced ;  1  hastily  retreated  to  the  most 
retired  spot ;  I  smote  my  breast,  1  smote  my 
forehead,  I  bit  my  lips,  and  snuffed  incessantly; 
while  all  were  busily  engaged  in  the  dance,  a 
repulsive  wretch  stood  before  me,  with  an 
altar  on  one  aide  of  him  and  a  halter  on  the 
other  side;  he  approached  with  a  fiend-like 
grin,  and  chuckling  in  his  triumph,  poured  into 
my  ear  (impregnated  with  the  heart- withering 
stench  of  his  hellish  entrails)  the  appalling  word 
"  MARRIAGE,"  "  ye—ye— yes,"  answered 
I,  with  shuddering  frame  and  quivering  lips, 
the  death-sweat  drops  which  tremble  on  my 
brow  convince  me  I  am  married.  "  Your  fate 
is  sealed,"  ciied  thepriesdy  vampire,  "by  the 
altar  1  decoyed  thee,  by  the  halter  I'll  secure 
thee,  and  in  hell  I'll  keen  thee ;  "  under  the 
impression  of  such  awful  alternatives  I  fainted. 
That  the  above  may  be  responded  to,  and 
that  some  kind  spirit  may  suggestarrangements, 
the  adopting  of  which  may  remove  the  baneful 
effects  of  the  present  law  of  marriage,  and  may 
set  at  liberty  the  human  heart,  is  the  earnest 
wish  of  REFLECTOR. 


ThB    OR  I  SI  ft. 


Woet'ft  6*twc* 

Wisnonand  Spirit  of  the  Universe ! 

Thou  Soul,  that  art  the  Eternity  cXtheoght! 

Aod  ghest  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 

And  everlasting  motion  !  not  in  vain. 

By  day  or  star-light,  thai  from  my  first  dawn 

Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 

The  passions  that  build  op  oar  human  sonl ; 

Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  Man,— 

But  with  big h  objects,  with  eodoring  things, 

With  life  and  nature ;  purifying  thos 

The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 

And  sanctifying  by  such  discipline 

Both  pain  aod  fear,— until  We  recoeoise 

A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart 

Wobdswobto. 

LOVE  OP  LIBERTY. 
A  boy— I  oVeasVrf  of  Liberty : 
A  Youth— I  said  "  bot  am  I  free?" 
A  Man— I/ett  that  Slavery 

Hod  hound  me  in  her  chain  :— 
But,  yet,  the  dream  which,  when  a  boy, 
Was  woat  my  musings  to  employ. 
Fast  rotKog  years  cookl  net  destroy, 

With  all  their  grief  aod  pain. 

No !  still  the  thought  that  mocks  control, 
Whose  only  rest  is  Freedom's  goal, 
Would,  mantling,  rise  within  my  soul, 

TiN  ev'ry  vain  ran  fire ! 
My  spirit  in  a  spell  was  bound— 
The  spell  of  an  enchanting  sound, 
Which  bade  me  wake    and  breathe  around 

The  murmurs  of  the  LyreJ 

That  epeH  is  on  my  spirit  still : 
Yost  lovely  Freedom !  yes!  I  wffl 
The  task  by  heaven  assigned  fulfil— 

And  wake  the  Lyre  for  theet 
The  dream  of  boyhood  stHJ  is  bright, 
And  bursting  through  Oppression's  night, 
1  see  a  radiant  form  of  light— 

Celestial  Liberty  1  C.  Cots. 

/  *'Oh,  mankind!"  continued  Augustas, 
"  what  noble  creatures  you  ought  to  be !  You 
have  keys  to  all  sciences,  all  arts,  all  mysteries, 
but  one!  You  have  not  a  notion  how  you 
ought  to  be  governed!  you  cannot  frame  a 
tolerable  law,  for  die  lite  and  soul  6f  you ! 
You  make  yourselves  as  uncomfortable  as  you 
can  by  all  sorts  of  galling  and  vexatious  insti- 
tutions, and  you  throw  the  blame  upon  r  Fate/ 
You  lay  down  rules  it  is  impossible  to  com. 
prebend,  much  less  to  obey ;  and  you  call  each 
other  monsters,  because  you  cannot  conquer 
the  impossibility!  You  invent  all  sorts  of 
vices,  under  pretence  of  making  laws  for  pre- 
serving  virtue;  and  the  anomalous  artificialities 
of  conduct  yourselves  produce,  you  say  you 
are  born  with ; — you  make  a  machine  oy  the 
perversest  art  you  can  think  of,  andyou  call  it, 
with  a  sigh,  <  Human  Nature/  With  a  host 
of  good  dispositions  struggling  at  your  breasts, 
you  insist  upon  libelling  God  Almighty,  and 
declaring  that  he  meant  you  to  be  wicked. 
Nay,  you  even  call  the  man  mischievous  and 
seditious  who  begs  and  implores  you  to  be  one 
jot  better  than  you  are.  Oh,  mankind  !  you 
are  like  a  nosegay  bought  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  flowers  are  lovely,  the  scent  delicious; 
mark  that  glorious  hue;  contemplate  that 
bursting  petal ;  how  beautiful,  how  redolent  of 
health,  of  nature,  of  the  dew  and  breath  and 
blessing  of  heaven  are  you  all !  But  as  for  the 
dirty  piece  of  string  mat  ties  you  together, 
one  would  think  you  had  nicked  it  out  of  the 
kennel."— Pmul  CHfford,  vol.  «,  page  154. 


FOR  THE  CRISIS. 
VisiONAirtr.— One  of  those  gifted  minds,  vuL 

Srly  termed  visionary,  discovered  and  foresaw 
e  mighty  power  of  steam,  but  lie  was  called 
a  visionary  ;  he^  made  an  experiment  on  the 
river  Clyde,  but  it  failed,  some  part  was  im- 
perfect. An  intelligent  individual,  Robert 
Fulton,  was  present;  he  knew  many  experi- 
ments on  tne  most  surely-ascertained  and 
greatest  discoveries  had  failed,  but  he  gtfve 
fine  attention,  and  perceived  where  the  macnme 
had  been  deficient.  On  hisTeturn  to  America, 
be  made  a  successful  experiment^  an4  realised 
this  noble  vision,  the  application  of  tfce  mighty 
power  of  steam  to  the  service  of  man* 

When  Galileo  first  discovered,  by  an  exami- 
nation of  facts,  that  the  earth  must  be  a  globe, 
so  visionary,  ao  mad,  so  blasphemous,  did  the 
unthinking  dams  reckon  the  discovery,  that  they 
imprisoned  this  grand  discoverer  great  part  of 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  Butitwss*oon 
after  generally  acknowledged,  and  has  placed 
his  name  among  the  honoured  list  of  the  talent- 
ed and  nobly  great.  It  is  now  attempted  to 
apply  this  flap-trap  wind  to  the  great  truth, 
"  Tnat  the  character  is  formed  for,  and  not  by, 
the  individual;"  but  I  can  see,  with  the  gifted 

That  boary- beaded  selfishness  has  felt 
Its  death-blow,  and  is  totteris*  to  tbe<greve; 
A  brighter  saorn  awaits  the  human  day, 
When  emrtraselar  of  earth's natural  fifta 
Shall  boo  commerce  of  good  wordsund  works. 
C.W.W. 


POLICE. 
Under  this  head  will  be  given  in  our  future 
numbers  the  most  striking  cases  of  law  and 
police,  not  by  way  of  new*  or  literal  narrative, 
but  in  order  to  exhibit  to  reflecting  minds  the 
leading  features  by  which  to  arrive  at  the  actual 
condition  of  society.  The  assistance  of  our 
friends  in  this  department  is  respectfully  re- 
requested. 


NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  BX- 
CHANGE. 

WBBKLT  B«*OBT-~BWIM*0  AWKJST  St. 


Eschaoges  5,508b.  5s. 
Charges      W.  6*  fet* 
Root       .    4    7    4 
Wages     .  15  15    6 

38    S    5 


Deposits     .    8,5*8*.  3a. 
Commissloo    14J.l5s.lsf. 

Provisions  15  *  11 
Reod.bt*esarvuU  8  0 
Rem  Sab.    -4    t    4 


88    8    4 

88    8    5 

Profits         .        .        .        II    4  11 

Biceas  of  Deposits  8,A59h.  4s. 

R.  ALGER,  Auditor. 

Charlotte-street,  September  f»  1888. 


ajlQtittg* 

LECTURES,  ftc.v  NEXT  WEEK. 
Institution,  14,  Charlotte- ttrttl,  FUtroy-tquar*. 

Sunday  morning,,  at  1 1.  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Smith  j 
and  evening,  at  T,  by  Robert  Owen. 

Sunday  afternoon,  at  8,  the  members  of  the  Social 
Community. 

Tuesday  evening  at  half-past  7.  Mr.  Detrosler  wil 
lecture  on  the  Principles  of  Equitable  Labour  Ex- 
change. 

Wednesday  evening,  at  half-past  7,  public  discus- 
sion of  the  Social  Community. 

Thursday  evening  at  half-past  T,  the  Trades'  De- 
legates. m 

Friday  evening,  at  7,  the  Ladies1  Association 


The  next  General  Meeting  oMho.  Association 
of.  the industrious  Classes  witt  be  held  at  the  losti* 
toion,  14,  Charlotte-itreet,  on  Monday,  Sept.  18th, 
St  half-past  7  io  the  evening. 


AN  Individual,  who  has  the  g**at  pleasure  lobe 
known  to  Mr.  Oweo,  of  whose  admirable  iyt. 
torn  aha  is  happy  to  ^knowledge  herself  a  tesJoss 
disciple.  —  reluctantly  ventures  on  ibis  addrsn, 
although  she  trusts  it  may  awaken  the  geserosi 
sympathy  of  -her  recently  acquired,  and  cerditlli 
adopted  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  New  Socal 
Community.  These  lines  form  bot  a  brief  eethss 
of  ciroonsstauces,  which,  being  of  a  personal  ns- 
tore,  are  onwillingly  intruded  on  the  etfleafcen  of 
others  :  but  a  paiulul  aotessky  is  the  eiiwelsysi 
■Botiveoftaneasldfess.  Deprived  bydealhofb* 
near  relations— by  she  mUtabikiyof  hmnsosJurs, 
of  the  Uleoled  Sa*ieey%»  whkhahe  has  bees  ■> 
ousto«>ed,~<*jad  h*  toiosticf  ,of  hot  paternal  p*. 
terty:ahehaa  ea^mea«eiita%aeve«sstftverisof 
lostsBBV-^tiM  saw  baa  s*rsa*eeedin  every  hoaost- 
able  exertion  tar  the  support  of  no  orphan  nsnitj. 
And  having  recently  embarked  in  a  proniisiog  bs- 
siness,  she  is  now  contending  with  the  dwsJrss- 
tagwof  tnauficient  means  to  conduct,  eadesfeMnb 
it,  as  a  permanent  future  support.  She  bss,  taefa- 
fore,  a  pressing  necessity  fiat  an  iis^sadiets  secs- 
aiary  aseiatanee  in  her  bosiaeesv  of  SOL  er  SOL, 
which  (being  able  punctually  ao  to  do)  she  ste- 
noses to  repay  by  weeWy  iaaialhneots  of  10s.,  ss 
might  be  s*reeds^n;  w**e*thea*«tr^ 
eke  begs  Io  sobaau  her  difficulty  to  the  friesty 
consideration  of  any  geoensus  minded  isdmsssk 
whose  advice  and  assistance  would,  iadecd,  reader 
b  load  and  most  valuable  service  to  one,  whoa 
they  will  not  find  unworthy  their  sympathy  sad 
sonfkjeooe* 

Cvery  satisfactory  information  will  be  eaadidlf 
moo  on  the  savour  of  a  hue  in  the  first  iastssec, 
addrejsaed  to  L.  B.  L.,  29,  Percy-atreei,  Bulibme- 
pjace.  ^____ , 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL 
sfttl  he  held  oo  Monday  nest,  at  the  liatitits- 
tto*.  CaarieUe-streei.  The  Concert  will  oca***** 
at  8  o'clock,  after  which,  QnadriUing  atsjCeuDtrj- 
daneia*  la  the  course  of  the  Evening,  the  Cosipssf 
will  take  Tea.  Tickets,  One  SbUliog  and  One  How 
Uibour  Note  each, 


24  Page*  tor  T*e/o-pejii«enS 

This   Day  is  published, 
CoOsins's  Pocket  Edition  of 

YOLNEY'S  RUINS  of  EMPIRES  sod  the 
LAW  of  NATURE,  in  Weekly  Numbefi, 
price  Two-pence.  The  work  to  comprise  two  Cop- 
per-plate Engravings,  and  to  be  completed  iq  W 
Numbers. 

%♦   Ask  for  CousiNtfs  Pocket  Edition,  -M 
pages  in  each  Number. 
Of  whom  also  may  be  had 
THE  ADDRESS  OF  ROBERT  OWEN, 
delivered  at  the  Great  Public  Meeting,  held  at  tar 
National  Equitable  Labour  Exchange,  Charlotte- 
street,  FiUroy-aquare,  oo  May  1,  \83$t  denosnciar 
the  Old  System  of  the  World,  and  announcing** 
commencement  of  the  New.— Price  Two  P****^ 
•«,•  TliemuwrnayaUobahadeoataisBEmael- 
led  Card,  for  Frttming^-Priee Half-a-Growo. 
This  Day  is  published,  No.  1,  (and  to  be  contiossi 
Weekly,)  of 
LECTURES  on  CHARITY ; 
As  delivered  by  Robert  Owbw,  at  the  Insdtatioi 
of  New  Lanark.    These  Lectures  wiii  becnaipfMel 
in  Sis  Penny  Numbers. 

Also  published  this  Day,  No.  1,  (to  be  contiDod 
Weekly)  price  Three»halfpence,  of 

Tine  Aa;e  or  Reason; 
By  THOMAS  PAINE.    No.  I.  is  embellished  wita 
a  splendid  Copperplate  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Cousins,    18,  Duke-street,  Lincoln's-ino-fiel*; 
and  all  Booksellers.  


The  Trades'  Delegatea'  Report  is  uJAVofcbkiy  poe> 
poneA  till  our  aett. . J 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  RVBRV  HUMAN  BKIXG  IS  FORMED  FOR,    AND  NOT  BY,  TUB  INDIVIDUAL." — Owen. 


INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE  STREET^ 

SUNDAY   MORNING,   SKPTEMBBR   8. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  "  Education." 
Education  of  children  has  two  great  ends  in 
view;  the  $rat  to  exercise  the  mind,  and  the 
second  to  communicate  instruction.  I  shall 
treat  of  these  two  in  succession ;  and,  in  the 
first  place,  I  shall  speak  of  the  exercise  of  the 
mind. 

Exercise  of  mind,  like  exercise  of  body,  com- 
nmnicates  strength.  A  labouring  man  is 
stronger-bodied  than  the  man  whose  mode  of 
life  subjects  him  to  little  muscular  exertion ; 
the  bones,  and  especially  the  muscles,  are  won. 
derfully  invigorated  by  continued  and  powerful 
action;  even  a  few  hours"  digging  or  hay- 
making, to  a  sedentary  person,  will  give  a  sen. 
able  increase  to  the  vigour  of  sub  hands  and 
irms ;  and  wrestling,  throwing  the  stone,  and 
all  species  of  gymnastics,  have  the  same  bene- 
ficial tendency.  These  are  facto  which  respect 
the  body,  and  by  analogy  we  can  easily  make 
an  application  of  these  facts  to  the  exercise  of 
the  mind.  Analogy  is  a  safe,  for  it  is  a  certain, 
guide  to  truth,  in  all  abstract  speculations  re. 
gardingmind;  for  it  goes  upon  the  supposition 
mat  nature  is  perfect — that  there  is  a  harmony 
subsisting  in  all  her  parts-^and  that  she  is 
eternally  directed  by  the  same,  invariable  and 
unchangeable  laws.  Did  we  not  reason  upon 
this  supposition,  the  search  of  truth  would  be 
a  vain  and  an  unprofitable  study.  The  first 
idea  suggested  to  us  in  the  process  of  educa- 
tion is  difficulty.  This  is  an  unchangeable  law 
of  nature,  that  evil  precede  good;  there  is  no 
exception  to  it ;  there  is  no  royal  road  to  know- 
ledge; teachers,  and  books,  and  systems  of 
education,  are  of  no  avail,  unless  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  be  vigorously  exercised  in  accumu- 
lating information,  and  arranging  that  infor- 
mation in  systematic  order.  This  cannot  be 
done  without  labour— mental  labour—*  gym- 
nastic exercise  of  the  mental  faculties.  Some 
fond  parents,  and  even  teachers,  imagine  that 
education  should  be  rendered  as  light  and  easy 
as  possible  ;  but  if  the  mental  exercise  be  easy, 
there  is  no  strength  of  mind  acquired ;  the 
vigour  of  the  intellect  \s  not  called  forth ;  the 
child  is  left  in  the  same  stsjte  of  imbecility  in 
which  nature*  brought  him  forth.    This,  there- 


fore, is  a  most  erroneous  notion  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, it  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  truth, 
and  only  .requires  a  little  variation  of  the  man- 
ner of  expression  to  he  quite  •  in  accordance 
with  nature.  If  education  should  not  be  ren- 
dered light  and  easy,  it  ought  by  all  meaus  to 
be  rendered  attractive,  that  the  young  mind 
may  be  induced  to  undergo  the  labour  of  men. 
tal  exertion  without  die  compulsion  of  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  punishment.  '  The  perfection  of 
a  system  of  education  for  children  consists,  like 
every  other  species  of  perfection,  in  the  union 
of  two  extremes — difficulties  to  surmount,  and 
attraction  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  surmount 
them.  I  believe  that  no  intelligent  man  will 
dispute  the  truth  of  this  axiom,  which  I  lay 
down  as  the  foundation  principle  of  a  perfect 
system  of  education.  It  is  founded  in  Nature, 
who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  our  guide  in  every  de- 
partment of  thought  and  action.  It  is  thus 
that  she  has  taught  the  human  race.  She  has 
brought  man  forth  in  a  savage  and  naked  state, 
without  any  experience,  without  any  practical 
knowledge  ;  she  has  given  him  a  mind  capable 
of  reaching  to  an  indefinite  degree  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  perfection ;  she  has  furnished 
him  with  senses  susceptible  of  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  pleasurable  sensations;  she  has  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  of  attaining  to  this 
exalted  state  of  happiness,  both  in  physical  and 
intellectual  pleasures.  Yet  these  means  are  all 
beset  with  difficulties,  which  require  both  labour 
of  mind  and  body  before  they  can  be  serviceable 
to  his  purpose.  When  man  in  this  savage  state 
first  goes  out  in  search  o£  truth,  he  finds  nothing 
but  falsehood.  Nature  tells  him  all  manner  of 
lies,  with  the  most  grate  and  deliberate  assu- 
rance. Does  he  want  to  know  the  nature  of 
die  world  he  lives  in  ?  Nature  telk  him  that  it 
is  a  fixed  and  immoveable  surface,  quite  flat 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  that  the  sun  moves 
round  the  earth,  and  all  the  stars  move  round 
along  with  it.  She  also  tells  him  that  the 
planets  are  wandering  stars,  that  go  backward 
and  forward,  and  won't  keep  pace  with  the  rest. 
She  tells  him  that  the  stars  frequently  fall  down 
to  the  earth,  by  showing  him  occasionally  the 
phenomenon  of  a  falling  star.  Then,  perhaps,  she 
shows  Will-o'the-wisp,  or  Jack  with  the  Ian. 
tern,  wandering  amongst  the  bogs,  and  she  tells 
the  poor  wondering!  savage,  that  that  is  one  of 
the  stars  com©  down  to-  visit  the  earth,  and  that 


it  wanders  up  and  down  on  marshy  ground  on 
purpose  to  cool  itself;  then  she  infuses  into  his 
head  the  idea  that  these  stars  are  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  mystery  of 
delusion ;  and  this  is  the  first  lesson  that  na- 
ture gives  man  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  A 
downright  imposition,  but  she  swears  to  thf 
truth  of  it,  and  gives  him  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  to  prove  it  What  a  liar  she  must  be ! 
For  some  time  the  poor  fellow  believes  all  this ; 
he  imagines,  as  the  religious  world  do  with 
God,  that  nature  won't  deceive  him  ;  but  by 
patient  inquiry  and  observation,  he  finds  that 
tins  explanation  of  the  matter  is  unsatisfactory; 
he  seeks  for  a  better ;  nature  also  helps  him  to 
this,  she  teaches  him  geometry,  mathematics, 
the  laws  of  perspective,  meteorology,  &c. ;  and 
by  and  by,  after  much  mental  labour,  and  wad- 
ing through  a  sea  of  difficulties,  he  finds  that 
the  first  lesson  of  nature  is  false,  and  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  discovering  truth  but  by 
encountering  the  hardship  of  mental  exercise  ; 
lie  blesses  Nature  even  for  this  law  of  necessity » 
rejoices  in  the  splendid  discoveries  of  science; 
and  even  admires  Nature  the  more  that  she 
really  is  false  before  she  becomes  true.  This 
is  Nature's  method  of  teaching  mankind ;  she 
speaks  riddles  or  mysteries  first,  and  then 
speaks  truth  when  man  has  sufficiently  exer- 
cised his  mind  to  deserve  it.  Thus  Jesus 
Christ  says  to  his  disciples,  "  Now  I  speak  unto 
you  in  parables,  but  the  time  cometh  when  I 
shall  no  more  speak  unto  you  in  parables,  but 
show  you  openly  of  the  Father ;"  this  is  the 
teaching  of  nature.  Then  in  respect  to  the 
arts  of  life,  Nature  adopts  the  same  system  as 
she  does  with  the  sciences.  Man,  unlike  other 
animals,  gets  none  of  his  favourite  dishes  pre- 
pared directly  by  nature's  hand.  Does  he  want 
bread  ?  he  gets  it  only  in  the  shape  of  wheat, 
and  he  requires  to  thrash  it,  and  grind  and 
bake  it,  before  it  becomes  palatable ;  and  he 
musltsubroit  to  a  great  deal  of  mental  exertioii 
before  he  can  discover  this  simple  process. 
Does  he  want  clothe4*?'  hrmnst  shear  the  sheefc 
and  dress  the  wool,  and  spin  it,  and  weave  it, 
and  invent  machinery  to  assist  him  in  the  pro- 
cess. Does  he  want  ornaments  of  gold  or  of 
precious  stones  ?  he  finds  them  all  in  a  rude, 
unpolished  state ;  he  must  raeh  them,  and  cut 
them,  and  polish  them,  fn  fine,  whatever  he 
obtains  that  is  valuable,  or  contributes  to  the 
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^biajfcar  enjoyments  of  life,  be  obtains  by  au  exer- 
tion of  mind  or  body,  or  both  combined.  And  b*» 
fore  be  reap  ibe  fruits  of  bis  labours,  thousand* 
of  minor  difficulties  are  thrown  in  bis  wuy,  all  of 
which  he  must  encounter  and  overcome ;  and  ail 
of  which,  when  overcome  at  lust,  increase  hi*  expe- 
rience and  sharpen  his  ingenuity,  and  oft*n,  as  if  by 
accident,  lead  to  new  discoveries  and  new  inventions, 
which  would  never  have  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive,  bad  these  Obstructions  not  been  cast 
in  U|e  way,  of  immediate  success. ,  Thus  the  path  of 
education  which  Nature  has  ordained  is  a  thorny  path, 
with  nowors  interspersed— ber  system  is  cot  a  light 
and  easy  aptcm,  but  it  is  attractive  ;  aad  hex  dis- 
e4^ieaere-4rged  and  stimulated  to  further  and  farther 
exertion  os  the  difficulties  increase.  Btsjdes,jsbe  is 
ever  furnishing  tbem  with  some  reward  or  another,  to 
encourage  them.  Even  the  deluded  alcbymlst,  whom 
Nature  imposed  upoo  for  hundreds  of  years,  was  not 
without  bis  reward^  from  his  deceitful  schoolmistress. 
If  he  did  not  find  the  gold  be  was  in  search  of,  be  found 
something  more  precious  than  gold,  by  giving  birth 
to  the  science  of  chemistry,— a  science  which  has 
contributed  mere  to  the  happiness,  of  mankind,  than 
all  the  gold  of  Meoomptnpn  or  Amazonia  could 
furnish,.  The  reward  bestowed  was  greater  than  the 
reward  anticipated  ;  anl  thus  it  will  always  be,  for 
Nature  makes  ampfe  compensation  for  the  delusion 
practised. 

I  have  given  this  general  outline  of  Nature's  sys- 
tem of  education  for  man,  because  it  serves  as  a 
model,  and  the  only  good  model,  for  us  to  follow 
in  our  education  of  children.  Any  departure  from 
the  great  prototype  of  perfection  will  fail,  and  sad 
experience  will  teach  us  our  folly  at  last.  If  we 
follow  a  proper  mode  of  reasoning  on  this  subject, 
we  shall  follow  (be  course  of  our  all- perfect  teacher. 
Let  os  return  to  Nature,  ufter  having  so  long  de- 
parted from  her ;  let  on  follow  all  her  general  plans 
of  operation*  for  they  are  ajl  wisely  calculated  for 
accomplishing,  the  greatest  good,  in  the  surest  and 
most  effectual  manner.  We  shall  endeavour,  there- 
tore,' acting  upon  this  principle,  to  make  a  good 
application  of  the  foregoing  premises  to  a  system 
of  edueaiKAfor  children.  In  the  first  place  then, 
by  all  means,  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  chil- 
dren under  mental  training.  If  it  is  a  species 
of  information  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  at- 
tain by  a  little  exercise  of  their  Incentive  faculties, 
let  them  nave  the  benefit  of  thstf  exercise.  When  a 
teacher  sits  down  to  give  a  full  and.  particular  ac- 
count of  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  afterwards 
appends  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  mystery, 
repeating  it  oveaand  over  till  the  pupil  either  com- 
mits it  to  memory,  or  understands  it  from  the 
clearness  of  the  illustration,  what  does  the  pupil 
gain?  he  ga^ns  nothing  but  the  information;  but 
he  has  gained  it  at  no  expense  of  mental  labour, 
and  consequently  tt  contributes  very  little  to 
strengthen  bis  intellectual  faculties ;  besides  the 
impression  which  it  makea  upon  his  mind  is.  much 
more  weak  than  an  impression  indented  by  the  vi- 
gour of  his  own  mental  struggles,  in  the  exercise 
of  hit  powers  of  invention.  Nature,  as  we  have 
already  onset  red,  begin*  with  ri  .dies ;  sbe  shows 
false  appearances*  which  at  first  lead  to  false  con- 
clusions but  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind 
are  solved,  an/the  veil  of  mystery  taken  off.  So 
it  ought  to  be  with  children  ;  children  ought  to  be 
instructed  by.  men,  as  men.  are  instructed  by  Na- 
tore;  the  riddle  ought  to  be  propounded  to  them, 
and  they,  ought  to  be  called  upon  for  a  solution. 
In  this  attempt  tbey  oaght  to  be  assisted  by  the 
teachr,  as  occasion  requires ;  but,  if  by  any  means 
they  can  solve  rhe  query  by  their  own  unassisted 
exertions*  the  tweujas*^  easJeof  education*  are  ac- 
complished ;  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  ana  the.  in- 
formation  q(  the  understanding.  This  is  particu- 
larly observable  in  the  leaching  of  en th metis  and 
mathematics.  In  the  etedy  of  these  Jcteaaes,  qnee- 
tie**  are  giaesx  fprj  a  solution,  and  Use  w*qu*.e 
^vserAofibemw^ai^u^lied  to.exercise;  thev^reaj 

^ultv  in  the  solution  ef  all  these  questions,  lies 

k  stating  of  the  question  at  first.'  Iftbia  first 

U*  isv  reaaawe*  jiy  sbe  leaches,  thsr.sjnpt) 

i  bis  tasjs  by  a  kind  ef  mechanical  procee*, 


| .which  requires  almost  no  exertion  of  mind.  As) 
i  the  intellect  is  required  in  making  the  first;  at- 
1  rcngements ;  if  these  are  made  by  the  pupil  himr 
self,  without  the  assistance  of  the  teacher,  then  the. 
pupil  has  by  his  own  iutellectual  strength  sur- 
mounted the  difficulty ;  be  has  discovered  the  secrete 
he  has  strengthened  his  intellectual  powers,  and 
capacitated  himself  for  engaging  with  more  intri- 
cate and  perplexing  questions.  As  long  aa  he  re- 
quires a  master  to  solve  these  difficulties,  he  may 
be  said  to  be  un  profitably  employed,  in  so  for  an 
respects  mental  exercise.  These  difficulties,  t  any- 
ought  to 'be-  surmounted  by  the  popil  Mmaeh%  an* 
if  they  appear  easy  to  surmoont,  they  oogbt  to  bh 
clothed  in  more  mystical  language,  in  order  to  try 
his  discriminating  power*.  TPbki  alsp  we  team 
from  Nature,  who  herself  is  a  genuine  mystic,  who 
teaches  all  her  adult  children  by  mi sticism  chiefly, 
and  puts  their  powers  of  solution  and  exposition  to 
the  test  of  experiment.  Our  teachers  of  arithmetic 
and  mathematics  are  well  aware  of  this  secret,  and 
the  utility  of  following  this  mode  of  mental  proba- 
tion: they  clothe  their  questions  in  all  sorts  of  Ian* 
guage;  they  transpose  terms,  and  equivocate 
phrases,  and  invent  questions,  merely  to  probe  the 
understanding  of  the  pnpil.  This  is  true  nature, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  young  mind  is  more  bene- 
ficial than  a  plain,  simple  question,  which  almost 
carries  its  own  answer  along  with  it  before  it  is 
solved.  It  habituates  the  mind  to  difficulties, 
prepares  it  in  some  measure  for  the  mystery  and 
perplexity  with  which. future  life  will  obstruct  its 
progress,  and  gives  it  the  satisfaction  as  well  as  the 
advantage  of  working  out  its  own  education.  This 
hardy  mode  of  discipline  ought  to  be  followed  up 
in  every  other  department  of  education,  and  not 
confined  to  arithmetic  or  mathematics  only  ^  diffi- 
culties render  the  mind  acute  ;  by  long  habit  and 
experience  the  sailor  learns  to  discern  the  sail  in 
the  distance,  when  the  eye  of  the  landsman  can 
descry  nothing  but  the  grey  tint  of  the  atmosphere. 
Aod  the  tradesman  whose  chief  employment  con- 
sists of  making  the  eyes  of  needles,  has  more  dis- 
crimination of  small  objects,  than  he  who  has  not 
undergone  a  similar  discipline.  So  the  mind  which 
has  often  struggled  with  the  difficulties  which  every 
man  must  encounter  who  eagerly  searches  after 
truth)  has  acquired  the  useful  habit  of  arranging 
his  thoughts  systematically,  and  drawing  just  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  Smith  made  several  other  observations,  but 
confined  himself  entirely  to  menial  esercim,  and 
not  the  information  of  the  miud,  which  is  another 
important  branch  of  education. 

SUNDAY  EVENING, 

Mr.  Owen  lectured. 

The  system  of  society  is  destined  to  undergo  a 
complete  change,  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the 
pauper.  This  great  change  shall  be  accomplished 
by  a  union  of  all  the  productive  classes.  By  this 
union  the  producers  of  wealth  shall  obtain  a  doe 
reward  for  their  labour;  they  shall  acquire  by  their 
independence  a  superior  character  for  themselves, 
and  shall  be  enabled  to  impart  a  superior  character 
to  their  children.  They  shall  be  enabled  by  a  good 
education  to  fit  them  for  their  new  life,  and  make 
them  what  nature  intended  they  should  ultimately 
become ;  that  ia,  men  who  not  only  desire. to  enjoy 
happiness,  but  who  know  also  how  to  procure  it. 
Hitherto  the  non-producers  have  governed  the 
world ;  henceforth  the  sceptre  must  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  producers  only,  and  the  consequence  will 
he  that  the  affairs  of  society  shall  be  eoodncted 
much  more  rationally,  and  much  mote  beneficially 
for  all  parties,  than,  they  ever  have  been  in  any 
former  period.  The  manner  in  which  this  great 
change  shall  take  place  rs  very  simple  j  we  shell 
only  be  surprised,  when  it.  occurs,  thai  a  van  kept 
secret  from  the  f|Or|e\  ap  leaf-  %be  poor  now 
pare etwa  Mjeir  wretched  condition  j,th«y  hare  loojg 
lopped,  to  their  rulers  for  redress,,  and  were  sq 
simple  as  to  believe  that  their  rulers  had  redress 
in  their  power  ;<  new-  they  be*o  dWwered  that 
their  roJcra  know,  n**;  die  eecis**,  ejK»  therefore 
have  not  the  rower  of  granting  redress,  even  were 


1  they,  possessed  of  the  will.  Hence  they  amrtsakai 
to  seek  that  redress  from  themselves.    To  soooej. 

I  push  this  they  will  firmly  cement  themselves  tatq 
one  genera*  band,  afterwards  divide  themsebe*  bu> 
distinct  classes  and  companies,  and  all  snail  be  cos- 
ducted  with  the  most  perfect  decorum  aod  order, 
and  every  man  shall  enjoy  the  reward  of  httk' 
bour.  Competition  is  the  bane  of  society,  it  nttt* 
the  producers  of  wealth  the  slaves  of  those  van 
produce  nothing ;  the  working  men  have  resolved 
that  competition  no  longer  exist;  that  the  iaterast 
of  society,  be  one  grand,  all-corn  preheasite  interest, 
subject  to  one  general  management,  moving  with 
the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  and  producing  a  tea- 

1  fold  proportion  of  wealth.    The  government  ihalf 


proportion 
consist  of  diniaiona  ann*  soboHvisione,  each  having 
i's  own  directors  or  director,  and  by  this  means 
due  order  shall  be  preserved  in  each  part  as  weD  ss 
in  the  whole. 

The  means  of  creatine  wealth  are  in  our  power, 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  beyond  even  the  desire  of 
all  parties;  there  can  be  no  fear  of  poverty,  there 
shall  always  be  a  large  surplus  of  every  variety  of 
wealth.  'Itrfa  great  work  is  already  begun  j  s  lev 
humble  mechanics  have  comasenced  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  hydra  of  corruption,  by  the  is- 
stitotion  of  labour  exchanges;  from  this  grain 
of  mustard  seed  shall  spring  up  a  system  to 
overshadow  the  earth.  It  is  out  of  the  course  of 
things,  however,  to  expect  that  these  instmuioet 
can  establish  themselves  in  a  few  weeks  or  mootbs, 
considering  the  opposition  which  they  have  to  en- 
counter;  look  at  all  new  discoveries  and  inventions, 
how  they  are  at  first  beset  with  difficulties;  bov 
long  was  the  gas-light  obstructed  in  it*  progress  to 
public  adoption  !  how  long  the  steam. engine,  spis* 
ning  works,  &c.  These,  however,  were  mere 
trifles  to  the  change  before  us ;  these  were  merely 
partial  changes,  and  their  benefha  were  conferred 
only  on  a  lew  monopolists ;  ours  is  a  great  mors! 
change,  and  ahall  come  upon  society  like  a  thief  is 
the  night:  after  working  in  secret,  it  shall  publicly 
declare  itself,  and  astonish  the  great  by*iis  formi- 
dable power.  Our  political  rolera  attach  great  im- 
portance to  trifles,  and  overlook  givac  things  •,  *b*t 
a  deal  of  trouble  they  give  themselves  about  Dos 
Pedro,  Don  Miguel,  and  such  other  inferior  objeco, 
and  overlook  the  operations  of  their  own  subjects. 
Let  tbem  however  persist  in  their  okf  system  of 
physical  force  and  military  law;  but  they  are  audi 
mistakea  if  they  think  that  armiea  will  henceforth 
exercise  any  influence  on  working  men.  Not  aork- 
ing  men  will  say  to  their  rulers  *'  if  yon  won't  al- 
low reason  to  govern  the  world,  then  raise  year 
own  food,  and  make  your  own  clothes,  and  bsiW 
your  own  bouse,  lor  we  are  independent  of  yea." 

As  I  am  about  to  leave  you  for  a  week  or  two,  1 
Khali  suggest  tor  your  own  good,  that  many  lodrd- 
duali  amongst  us  fiave  too  much  of  tn*  ok)  leaves 
about  tbem;  tbey  require  new  minds,  a  reformation  of 
character— they;  require  to  be  torn.  ayam.  And  to 
have  all  their  actions  and  feelings  based  on  genuine 
charity,  tbey  ought  to  look  calmly  qo  the  fadings  of 
others,  to  point  out  errors  with  gentleness,  sad  es- 
dearour  to  correct  th*ns~-to  show  no  party  or  sHaw 
spirit,  but  be  gilded  by  a  spirit  of  general  neaevo* 
ience.  Officers  have  many  difficulties  to  encounter 
that  none  but  themselves  experience;  they  raqsiie 
patience  and  perse  ve^awce  taenwelve*,  and- an  eye  of 
charity  to  judge  them.  Keep  also  an  eye  on  las 
markets  of  the  world*  and  see  that  your  prices  do  not 
exceed  the  average;  but  soon  prices  shall  be  of  lilts? 
consequence ;  the  principles  of  exchange  shall  become 
so  clear,  aw  re  allow  of  no  mistake* 

Mr.  Oven  teeniseid  he  shook}  conclude  by  seeing 
a  discourse  which  eras  delivered  to  the  RotswU, 
Dublin,  before  a  very  large  and  respectable  aadieoce 
—a  discourse  which  produced n  wonderful  efiVct  os 
all  classes,   from  the  Lonfclteateamnt  duennas*. 

c,trcusm4aaa^Qf  IreJai^,and  the  errors  o^berpoUtksl 
rulers.  He  also  referred  to  the  absur4  spf  ce-ationt 
of  political  economists,  respecting  excess  of  pose- 
ltfUtyseav  eabestot  wnadocooa,  and  sokes!)***  aSwss 
paasJile^qan.ejtceai  of  jissMa  and  aa  esse* 
of  produstion  could  exist  at  one  and  the  sane  liaw* 


thje  crisis. 


i^ 


Surely,  apoa  tfafe  ixAnt  (be  wisdom  of  Ate  oV  WorM 
sai sibsarted *w)f  to  vain.  The  |>osiiioo  of  Maftbn*, 
Hint  population  presses  upon  faxteottoti.ts  fobs  hi 
theory  and  Erroneous  ill  practice ;  population  liever 
wuto  great**  at  tills  momeoi,  t*d  now  only  four 
hours*  labour  are  required,  m  here  fight  were  necessary 
a  huodnrd  years  ago.  The  reverse  of  tbe  Muhhusiaii 
doctrine  is  true*  Mankind  are  able  lo  produce  food 
In  a  geometrical  raito  to  their  Increase  oF  number. 
Tbertjis-no  iptronfactutins;  town  in  the  'CoimrrV  but 
may  maintain  drily  lines  Its  present  Bomber  of 
Isaftbifeats.  Sacta  false  aotiM*,  bototfer,  as  these  of 
Malt  bus  ere  prevailing  notions,  sad  uogbt  us  wisdoai 
io  aU  our  <enHnaries  el  lenrata* . 


THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  LABOUR 
NOTE  OVER  MONEY,  AS  A  CIRCU. 
LATING  MEDIUM. 


Wnat  Xatnre  wants  commodious  gold  bestows, 
Tirf  thus  We  eat  tbe  bread  unother  k>lv>  ; 
But  bow  tmeqoal  it  bestow;  observe, 
rYh  tan*  wettot  wbihi  wfao  sow  it  starve. 

Pop*. 


To  account  for  tbe  distress  that  nowpre- 
talk  amongst  tbe  labouring  jiopulation  of  Bug- 
land,  tbe  political  economist  has  two  favourite 
theories — namely,  over-population  stud  over- 
prsductfon.  A  superficial  observer  would  say 
that  it  is  impossible  that  these  two  tilings  can 
co-ex4st,  as  they  are  evidently  calculated,  in  a 
natural  state  of  society,  to  counteract  each 
other.  But  they  do  exist;  for  h  cannot  be 
denied  that,  wb»e  hundreds  are  at  this  present 
moment  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  there  are 
food  and  clothing,  more  than  sufficient  for  all, 
rotting  in  stores  and  warehouses,  for  the  want 
of  consumers.  This  shows  at  once  the  mlsex 
fable  and  unnatural  circumstances  in  which  so- 
ciety »  placed. 

Political  economists  have,  at  all  times,  con- 
sidered these  thirty  (over-population  and  over- 
production) *s  primary  cause*,  and,  as  such, 
nave  endeavoured,  by  several  means,  to  remove 
them.  They  are,  nowever,  mere  secondary 
evils;  consequently  their  labours  are  of  no 
ttail,  as  the  circumstances  complained  of  wiH 
continue  to  exist,  until  such  time  as  the.  first 
and  principal  cause  of  these  evils,  so  assumed, 
is  discovered  And  destroyed. 

It  becomes  us,  then,  as  producers  of  wealth 
—as  men  feeling  the  weight  and  suffering,  the 
misery  of  these  unnatural  circumstances,  to  in- 
quire into  this  first  and  principal  evil— this 
mighty  incubus  (resAltng,  in  my  Opinion,  from 
the  want  of  a  proper  circulating  medium),  and 
endeavour  of  ourselves  to  remote  ft,  seeing  that 
our  aristocratic*]  rulers  arc,  either  from  igno- 
rance or  corruption,  not  disposed  to  remove 
them  for  us. 

I  have  said  that  Ihe  principal  cause  of  our 
distress  is  the  want  of  a  proper 'circulating  me- 
dium, and  I  mink  me  experience  which  has 
■heady  been  gained. in  the  system  of  labour 
exchange  wffl  bear  me  out  in  my  argument ; 
ft*  H  is  not  because  people  do  not  want  the 
produce  of  nvy  iafeour  mat  I  am  without  em- 
ployment, but  because  ttocy  have  not  the  means 
of  purchasing  ft ;  and  I,  for  the  same  reason, 
«*  a  non-consumer  of  the  productions  of  others. 

It  matters  not  of  what  material  the  cireu- 
hfting  medium  is  composed,  so  mat  ft  is  pos- 
**ed  of  the  following  bropertleV,  that  is  to 
■sy,  that  it  should  be  «ie  representative  o£ 
real  property ;  that  it  snouid  be  available  for 
a*  ether  fcrarfcose  than  the  one  intended ;  that 
ftdfasfj  be  in  proportion  to  the potoerbf nro- 
****** ;  and  that  it  tfhould  be  capable  0T  being 
■nginentell  to  any  extent. 


Gold  and  silver  are  the  worst  materials  for 
a  circulating  medium,  aa  they  have  a  contin- 
ually fructuatihg  value  of  their  own  ;  (hough 
sometimes  "it  is  of  advantage  to  those  who 
possess  it,  to  apply  it  to  other  purposes,  which, 
of  course,  contracts  me  currency  and  injures 
trade ;  neither  does  it  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  producing  power  of  the  country,  as  it  is  a 
scarce  commodity,  and  can  only  be  procured 
by  a  great  sacrifice  of  labour,  and  cannot  be 
augmented  to  any  great  extent ;  consequently, 
while  gold  and  silver  constitute  the  circulating 
medium  of  this,  or  any  other  country,  over- 
population and  over-production  will  continue. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Labour  Note,  and 
we  shall  find  that,  as  a  circulating  medium,  it 
possesses  every  requisite  quality — it  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  real  wealth — possesses  only  a  no- 
minal  value,  and  consequently  cannot  be  con- 
verted to  other  purposes — will  always  be  in 
accordance  with  the  power  of  production,  and 
can  be  augmented  to  any  extent. 

I,  therefore,  call  upon  every  working  man  in 
England,  as  he  values  his  own  comfort,  to  sup- 
port the  system  of  Equitable  Labour  Ex- 
change. Let  that  system  be  but  once  per- 
manently established,  and  the  labour  note  be- 
come the  circulating  medium  of  the  labouring 
portion  of  the  country,  the  Emigration  Com- 
mittee may  then  suspend  its  labours,  and 
the  political  economist  may  talk  of  "  over-po- 
pulation and  over-production"  as  by-gone 
things. 
Sept.  7th. 


G.  6IMPKIN. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Snt, — Being  a  regular  and  thorough  sceptic, 
it  was  with  the  greatest  effort  that  I  could  partly 
succeed  in  reconciling  charity,  that  greatest  of 
virtues,  with  that  unconquerable  disposition  of 
mv  mind,  and  in  repelling  an  injurious  doubt 
wnich  seized  it  on  reading  "  Reflector's  "  let- 
ter,  addressed  to  you  m  the  first  number  of 
your  third  volume.  His  serio-comic  style,  on 
a  subject,  perhaps,  the  most  grave  that  can  oc- 
cupy the  deep  thoughts  or  the  philosopher  and 
the  man  of  feeling.  His  jest,  when  he  con- 
fesses himself  to  be  a  Victim  to  "  certain  exist- 
ing raws,"  his  funning  or  punning  on  the 
"  altar  or  halter,"  his  diabolical,  but  certainly 
comical,  expression,  "  iihpregnated  with  the 
heart-withering  stench  of  nis  hellish  entrails." 
AH  this,  Sir,  to  use  his  style/  smeHs  very  bad, 
and  without  that  charity  which  we  ought  to 
practise,  I  should  tc  wind  up  my  indignation 
to  the  highest  pitch,"  and  show  ms  epistle  as  a 
piece  of  mystification,  more  fit  for  insertion  in 
the  Times  man  in  the  Crisis;  but  as  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe  he  is  not  a  black  ram,  seeking  to 
do  mischief  among  a  happy  and  unsuspecting 
flock,  by  surprising  the  vigilance  of  the  anxious, 
but  may  be  too  confident,  shepherd,  he  will,  I 
hope,  consider  it  his  duty  to  express  his  feel- 
ings in  a  manner  capable  of  inspiring  more 
sympathy  for  himself  when  he  speaks  of  him- 
self only,  and  avoid  another  time  to  picture 
himself  as  a  Giovanni  assailed  and  besieged 
by  a  host  of  "  lovely  and  tenter  girls,"  all 
**  very  interesting,"  but  obtruding  themselves 
on  any  body  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  whose  only 
merit  known  to  them  at  first  sight,  is  his 
making  a  "  tolerable  bow."    Frivolous  stuff! 

We  want  to  be  instructed,  Mr.  Editor— to 
be  edified  also;  nay,  we  want  to  be  amused  and 
cheered  sometimes,  but  we  do  not  see  tlrat  we 
ought  to  laugh  at  our  own  expense,  when  there 
is  such  an  immense  stock  Of  ridicule  to  laugh 


at  in  the  old  world  >  capable  of  satiating  the  stout- 
est appetite  for  buffoonery ;  but  real  co-operators 
are  more  inclined  to  •grieve  at  its  absurdity, 
than  to  turn  it  into  joke  ajtd  merriment. 

What  can  "  Reflector"  be  tninking  about? 
If  he  be  a  friend,  he  has  not  reflected  enough 
on  the  danger  of  such  hadkutpe,  that  can  re- 
flect no  favourable  colour  on  the  festivals  that  he 
attends  so  regularly,  1  confess  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  And  in  his  letter  that  benevolence  I  am  wont 
to  find  in  the  writings  of  the  fellow-labourers 
of  the  fJpWtJ  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  fear  I 
sec  in  it  the  sunup  of  that  satirical  raillery,  in 
which  tlie  VTorLl  delights  and  glorifies.  I  hope  I 
am  mistaken  on  the  meaning  of  it;  yet  t  must, 
through  it,  defer  my  intended  visit  to  your 
place  of  recreation,  as  I  intended  to  attend 
with  my  female  friends,  whom  I  teach  that 
love,  attended  with  virtue  and  morality,  well 
understood,  may  be  a  hundredfold  more  holy 
and  durable  than  the  old  matrimonial  bono:, 
the  aim  and  end  of  which  is  to  keen  gold  and 
power  in  some  families,  and  wretchedness  in 
the  greatest  number  of  others ;  being,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  a  disgusting  contrivance  to 
continue  the  present  system  of  hereditary  cupi- 
dity, which  is  only  indissoluble  for  the  poor. 

The  above  may  be  used  as  a  response  to 
"  Reflector's "  letter.  I  tried  to  make  the 
spirit  of  it  as  kind  as  possible,  being  consistent 
with  sincerity.  That  you,  Sir,  or  your  Corres- 
pondent, may  answer  it,  is  the  true,  earnest 
wish  of  A  MORAL  SENTINEL. 

["  Reflector  "  has  unquestionably  hud  him- 
self open  to  rebuke,  for  the  mixture  of  his  style, 
and  tne  manner  in  which  he  mentions  the  fair 
sex ;  respecting  whom,  upon  a  liberal  construc- 
tion, he  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that, 
being  a  regular  attendant  at  the  festivals,  he 
was  accustomed  to  meet  there  tforae  members 
of  his  family  or  particular  acquaintance;  6n 
no  other  ground  could  he  properly  speak  so 
freely  of  an  institution,  which  is  second  to  none 
in  propriety  of  manners,  and  superior  to  most 
in  chastened  cordiality.  If  "Reflector"  (of 
whom  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge) entertains  a  deep  sentiment  respecting 
the  present,  usually  baneful,  system  of  mar- 
riage laws,  it  depends  somewhat  upon  his  age 
and  temperament  in  what  manner  he  shall  ex. 
press  himsejf.  We  are  more  of  the  "  Moral 
Sentinel'*  "  turn  of  mind  in  mis  respect ;  yet, 
upon  the  usual  scope  allowed  by  editors  to  cor- 
respondent.', and  putting  always  the  best  con- 
struction, we  do  not  see  that  u  Reflector's " 
letter  was  inadmissible.  Levity  is  often  mis- 
taken for  want  of  earnestness;  but  even  laughter 
is  frequently  the  excess  of  pain,  and  wc  should 
condemn  Byron's,  and  other  profound  and  va- 
luable writings,  if  occasional  levity,  real  or  ap- 
parent, were  to  be  the  point  of  decision.  At 
the  same  time,  we  beg  to  recommend  to  cor- 
respondents to  be  cautious  on  this  head,  and 
spare  us  the  pain  of  rejecting  their  favours. 
—Ed.] 
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THE    CRISIS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Philanthropes  and  ether*  art  thanked  for  their 
Communications,  which  shall  prompty  appear. 

Cf>t  €ri*f8* 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  U. 


TO  A.  B.  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 


The  occurrences  which  come  under  the  head 
of  "  Police,"  are  now  so  voluminous  as  to  re- 
quire periodicals  of  their  own ;  a  fact  to  be  es- 
teemed of  great  importance  in  regard  to  the 
due  consideration  of  this  growing  and  truly 
momentous  department  of  political  economy. 
Matters  of  police  are  the  under-current  of  the 
stream  of  social  intercourse,  that  current  whose 
clear  or  turbid  stream  decides  the  character  of 
nations.  The  politician,  usually  so  called, 
overlooks,  or  lightly  regards  these  occurrences ; 
his  inflated  mind  mounts  on  the  foamy  billows 
of  the  ocean  of  competitive  life,  revels  in  their 
joar,  and  is  excited  only  in  proportion  to  their 
conflict — be  it  for  impotency  or  devastation. 
A  word  will  enrage  or  delight  him,  and  while 
this  is  bandied  about,  no  man  can  be  bigger  in 
false  estimation ;  meanwhile  the  under-current 
bears  him  unconsciously  onward,  till  at  length 
the  full  swing  of  error  conducts  him  against 
the  rocks  and  breakers  of  utter  destruction.  1 1 
is  thus  that  all  former  societies  have  come  to 
nought,  and  that  the  present  ones  are  hurrying 
on  the  course  of  annihilation. 

The  politican  (so  called)  cares  little  for  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  seldom  considers  that  oc- 
currences, however  confined  in  their  localities, 
may  still  admit  of  general  reflection  and  national 
deductions.  The  leading  papers  take  them 
merely  as  sources  of  amusement  or  personal 
blame ;  and  the  larger  the  sheet,  the  more  may 
we  expect  to  find  sorrow  turned  into  merri- 
ment, and  wretchedness  converted  into  ridicule. 

We  would  now  desire  our  contributors  to 
assist  us  in  doing  justice  to  the  unhappiness 
and  degradation  of  our  species.  It  is  time  to 
view  these  things  with  an  enlarged,  a  liberal, 
and  sympathetic  philosophy;  that  which  is 
really  ludicrous  will  still  appear  so,  however  it 
may  be  treated ;  but  that  which  comes  of  error, 
and  admits  of  remedy,  must  be  at  once  forcibly 
illustrated. 

With  this  design  we  have  begun,  with  our 
very  limited  time,  to  look  watchfully  at  the  Po- 
lice Reports,  in  order  to  extract  continually, 
and  comment  upon  their  leading  features.  The 
variety  is  great,  the  enormity  appalling,  and 
the  number  infinite;  yet,  probably,  on  these 
very  circumstances  may  we  look  for  the  ano- 
maly (through  the  progress  of  teal  knowledge) 
of  society  being  the  sooner  impelled  to. search 
for  the  causes  of  human  misery,  the  means  of 
universal  relief,  and  the  wisdom  firmly  to  esta- 
blish the  independence  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. 

A  summary  of  recent  local  events  is  deferred 
till  next  week,  when,  also,  extra  aid  in  con- 
ducting this  important  and  al?-engretting  pul- 
kcation  will  W  aftrded.  A. 


Dbar  Si**— I  read  your  letter  with  much 
pleasure,  not  because  you  and  I  are  entirely  of 
one  mind,  but  because  you  display  a  spirit  of 
liberality.  You  say  you  are  a  decided  friend 
of  Mr.  Owen's  system,  politically  considered ; 
but  have  been  deterred  from  lending  it  your 
personal  support  on  account  of  the  infidelity 
which  characterizes  it.  But  infidelity  is  not 
an  essential  feature  of  the  new  system  ;  and, 
although  it  were,  it  is  only  theoretical  infidelity, 
whereas  practical  infidelity  is  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  old  system,  to  which  you  must 
lend  your  support  as  long  as  you  withhold  it 
from  the  new.  Whether,  then,  I  ask  you,  as 
a  friend  of  humanity,  would  you  support  a 
system  theoretically  infidel,  yet  diffusing  uni- 
versal happiness,  by  the  extinction  of  poverty, 
or  a  system  professionally  Christian,  yet  prac- 
tically infidel,  anti-Christian,  anti-social,  where 
men  make  loud  professions  of  faith  in  God,  yet 
have  no  faith  in  one  another  ;  where  men  ex- 
patiate much  upon  their  love  to  God,  but  have 
no  love  to  their  fellow-creatures  ?  Which  of 
these  two  systems  would  you  prefer  ?  I  will 
help  you  to  an  answer  from  the  Bible : — "  He 
that  saith  he  loveth  God,  and  loveth  not  his 
brother,  is  a  liar;  for  he  that  loveth  not 
his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"  "  How 
call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things 
which  I  say?"  "  He  that  saith  1  know  God, 
and  keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar.' 
"  By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them." 

This,  however,  is  not  doing  justice  to  faith , 
and  Christianity,  for  it  is  presuming  that  they 
are  opposed  to  the  happiness  of  mankind — a 
most  erroneous  notion.  It  is  by  faith  alone 
that  the  world  can  be  saved ;  but  it  is  necessary 
for  us  first  to  obtain  faith  in  each  other,  before 
we  can  acquire  faith  in  God,  "  for  if  we  have 
no  faith  in  man,  whom  we  have  seen,  how  can 
we  have  futh  in  God,  whom  we  have  not 
seen  ?"  We  have  acted,  in  respect  to  faith,  as 
we  have  in  every  other  department  of  duty — 
we  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end;  we  have 
begun  at  the  top,  and  descended.  Thus  men 
began  with  their  duty  to  God,  gods,  kings, 
princes,  magistrates,  &c. ;  and  now,  at  last,  iu 
these  latter  days,  they  begin  to  cultivate  the 
duty  of  allegiance  to  the  people.  So,  in  like 
manner,  they  began  with  faith  in  God ;  then 
down  and  down,  through  kings,  princes,  and 
magistrates,  till  now  they  begin  to  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  faith  with  each  other.  It 
has  been  a  descent  in  every  department  of  mo- 
rality. It  is  the  fall  of  man ;  it  is  die  descent 
into  hell ;  but  now  that  we  have  pot  quite  deep 
enough  into  the  bottomless  pit,  it  is  our  duty 
to  cultivate  faith  in  each  other — love  to  each 
other — and  then  let  us  all  rise  in  a  body,  as 
one  man,  and  ascend  upwards  to  God  again, 
and  see  if  we  can  find  him.  Charity  begins  at 
home,  and  so  should  faith.  Your  faith  in 
God  depends  upon  your  faith  in  man,  for  it  is 
built  upon  the  testimony  of  man ;  but  how 
can  you  believe  die  testimony  of  man,  if  you 
have  no  faith  in  man  himself?  your  faith  is 
false.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  man,  until  the  end  of  the  whole  world, 
as  a  moral  descent  of  this  kind,  so  that  Christ 
says,  when  the  son  of  man  cometh  he  shall  not 
find  faith  on  the  earth.  Then  a  restoration  of 
society  takes  place,  faith  is  restored,  and  the 
scattered  tribes  of  men  are  united.  It  is  the  re- 
storation of  faith  we  seek,  and  not  its  annihila- 
tion.   We  would  destroy  exclusive,  false,  and 


uncharitable  faith— that  faith  which  professes 
to  begin  with  God  and  go  downwards,  beessaing 
more  and  more  unsocial  as  it  falls ;  but  we 
would  build  up  true  faith,  which  begins  with 
man,  and  ascends  upwards  in  search  of  the  in. 
finite  and  eternal,  which  it  can  never  reach. 
*'  Who  by  searching  can  find  out  God— who 
can  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?"  Yet 
we  can  always  know  as  much  of  him  as  we 
know  of  nature — for  nature  is  God.    "  God  U 
all  in  air— thai  is  nature.    Nature  descending 
may  be  called  the  devil,  who  is  said  to  "  fall 
from  heaven."     Nature  ascending  is  God— 
"  he  hath  ascended  up  on  high,  and  led  capti- 
vity captive."    Hence,  in  the  old  system  of  so- 
ciety, which  is  the  descending  scale,  the  devil 
is  called  the  god  of  this  world ;  in  the  new 
system,    which  is  Ihe    ascending    scale,  the 
devil  is  left  behind  in  the  pit,  and  God  begini 
to  reign — the  kingdom  of  God  is  come.    Tout 
Christ  descends  into  hell  before  he  ascendi 
into  heaven.    It  is  the  progress  of  education. 
We  must  learn  wisdom  by  the  experience  of 
evil ;  then  we  rise  with  this  experience  to  the 
enjoyment  of  greater  good  than  we  could  have 
found  without  it.  Nature  teaches  us  the  know, 
ledge  of  evil  and  good,  that  we  may  become 
like  herself.  (Gen.  iii.  28.)     Man  must  fill 
before  he  rises ;  he  must  see  the  wonders  of 
the  great  deep,  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  the 
mystery  of  iniquity— hell— which  exists  in  ear 
own  minds  and  in  society ;  where,  also,  heaves 
shall  be  formed.    All  is  right— nature  never 
fails. 

To  represent  these  two  extremes  of  nature, 
we  have  two  grand  divisions  in  the  religions 
world,  the  believer  and  the  infidel,  both  equal 
in  merit,  and  both  useful  in  their  place.  To 
these  you  very  beautifully  allude,  in  quoting 
the  words  of  Christ—"  Other  sheep  1  have, 
which  are  not  of  this  fold;  them  also 
will  I  bring  with  me ;"  that  k,  at  the  te. 
cond  coming.  These  you  "  think  and  hope 
are  the  infidels."  I  think  so  too;  and,  if  you 
are  fond  of  types,  I  will  show  you  bow  the 
types  are  set  to  support  your  opinion.  I  have 
many  other  ways  of  reasoning  uoon  the  sab- 
ject,  but,  ae  you  are  a  Christian,  I  nave  thought 
proper,  after  some  consideration,  to  select  this 
mode  of  argument,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of 
combining  illustration  along  with  it  Are  not 
the  Jews  infidels  ?  They  have  crucified  God ; 
and  so  have  the  infidels  (commonly  so  called) 
put  God  to  death — that  is,  denied  him.  .  Now 
to  or  in  whom  must  Christ  come  at  his  seconti 
advent?  To  those  who  have  reiceted  him; 
that  is,  to  the  Jews;  that  is,  to  toe  infidels; 
"  for  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly*  but 
be  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly."  If,  then, 
the  Jews  be  a  typical  people,  as  Christian!  in 

general  allow,  who  but  the  infidels  can  realiie 
tie  anti-type,  or  substance  ?  and  among  whom 
can  the  gathering  of  the  people  be  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  but  amongst  those  who  have  de- 
nied the  first,  the  descending  God,  and  are 
looking  out  for  a  better — who  have  crucified 
him  (die  descending  God)  in  substance,  as  the 
Jews  did  in  a  figure?  [It  is  ailforgoodd 
last,./&r  without  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  /&*» 
is  no  remission.  But  he  will  rise  again.  There 
is  no  fear  of  him ;  however  he  will  rise  *• 
nature— alLperfect  nature— and  not  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh.]  Then,  again,  obsent 
what  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Jewish 
Church?  It  is  the  Church  of  works;  thej 
began  with  distributing  land,  &c,  and  were  so 
far  from  alluding  to  any  other  state  of  existence 
than  the  present,  that  many  divines  quest)** 
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whether  they  bettered  in  a  future  state.   Bishop 
Wubarton  thinks  not.  Moses  never  oncealludes 
toit  This  faith  grew  by  degrees  titt  Christ  came, 
when  he  perfected  it.    Here  then  is  the  whole 
pirn  or  model  laid  down  for  you,  consisting  of 
two  parts,  the  works  and  the  faith ;  the  works 
without  faith  instituted  by  Jews  or  Infidels, 
and  the  faith  gradually  infusing  itself  into 
mem  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  for  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  works  or  facts, 
and  no  faith  nor  opinion  can  be  received  which 
is  not  founded  upon  them.    Thus  you  find  it 
accords  with  the  analogy  of  the  Scriptural  doc. 
nine  and  types  that  the  Millennium  be  intro- 
duced by  Infidels,  for  they  have  the  department 
of  works  committed  to  diem  by  nature.    Their 
deficiencies  shall  be  supplied  by  the  Christian 
world,  who  shall  ultimately  join  tbetu ;  and  the 
meeting  of  die  two  parties  shall  be  like  the 
meeting  of  two  chemical  agents.    They  shall 
mutually  afreet  each  other ;  the  Infidel  will  be 
reconciled  to  Christianity  reformed,    and  the 
Christian  to  Infidelity  Christianized.  No  other 
onion  can  take  place,  for  no  other  union  is  na- 
tural.   It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  one  sect  or 
party  is   all  right,  and  the  rest  all  wrong. 
Truth,  like  die  Jews,    is  scattered  oyer  all. 
Hesitate  not  then  to  lend  your  aid  in  support- 
ing the  works,  and  leave  the  faith  to  the  course 
of  nature,  it  will  grow  as  it  pleases  nature  to 
gamer  it.     The  Infidels  are  the  masons,  who 
lay  the  foundation,  and  build  the  shell  of  the 
structure;  the  Christiana  are  thecarpenters,  who 
finish  it.     In  respect  to  merit  they  are  essen- 
tially the  same  ;  but  at  present  the  Infidels  are 
the  most  useful  of  the  two  parties,  for  new  is 
their  time  of  action. 

You  say  you  were  very  much  pleased  with  some 
writings  which  you  met  with  some  years  ago, 
which  taught  that  "  the  mighty  God,  the  ever- 
lasting Father,  die  Prince  of  Peace,  is  the  Je- 
hovah of  the  Jews,  manifesting  himself  as  the 
Messiah  long  foretold,  and  not  the  Son  of  God 
sent  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  father/*    The 
manner  in  which  this  is  expressed  leaves  me  at 
a  loss  to  determine  whether  you  allude  to  the 
Swedenburgiam  or  Southcottian  doctrine.    It 
matters  not  which ;   but  the  latter  is  the  more 
perfect  of  the  two.     It  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
twofold  Messiah—the  Father  and  the  Son ;  the 
spirit  of  God  betas;  the  Holy  Ghost  (or  Na- 
ture) that  dwells  in  both,  making  in  all  the 
Trinity.     Jesus  Christ  may  be  called  the  Fa- 
ther, Shiloh,  or  the  founder  of  the  new  world, 
whoever  he  is,  the  Son,  &c. ;  of  these  two  the 
72d  Psalm  is  supposed  to  speak,  where  it  says, 
"  Give  the  King  (the  Father)  thy  Judgments, 
O  God,   and  thy  righteousness  to  the  King's 
son."    This  corresponds  with  what  Christ  says 
of  himself,    "for  judgment  am  I  come  into 
this  world."    "  1  came  no*  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword ;  I  came  to  send  fire  on  the  earth ;  to 
let  the  father  against  the  son,  and  the  son 
against  the  father,"  &c    Of  the  son  it  is  said, 
"  he  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  he  shall 
save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  break  in 
pieces  the  oppressor.**    The  first  is  nature  de- 
xxnding,  or  the  old  world  ;  the  second  is  nature 
ascending,  or  the  new  world. 

You  say  you  "  cannot  reconcile  the  idea  of 
eril  coming  from  God  ;*'  but  die  query  is — is 
there  such  a  thing  as  evil  in  existence ;  there  is 
something  which  is  evil  to  us  finite  beings, 
but  in  nature  at  large  and  in  its  effects,  even 
upon  ourselves,  that  something  is  good  and  in- 
dispensable ;  and  of  this  evil  the  Scriptures 
inform  us  that  it  is  good;  "  rejoice  in  tribula- 
tion, for  tribulation  worketh  patience,  *nd  pa- 


tience experience,"  See. ;  that  is,  out  of  evil 
good  arises.  Evil  is  the  root,  it  is  wild  nature 
from  which  the  germ  emerges  into  the  light  of 
day ;  and  the  knowledge  of  evil  is  accounted 
so  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  man,  that  we 
are  told  that  by  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  die  knowledge  of  good  andew/,  man  attains 
to  the  divine  likeness.  In  other  words,  he 
must  fall  and  rise  again  before  he  can  see  the 
mysteries  of  nature.  By  falling  he  launches  into 
evil,  or  what  is  called  the  mystery  of  iniquity, 
which  is  of  three  sorts,  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual.  Physical  evil  is  poverty,  disease, 
&c. ;  moral  evil  is  subjection  to  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  our  nature ;  intellectual  evil  is  igno- 
rance, delusion,  mystery,  &c.  To  know  evil 
fn  (he  full  sense  of  the  word,  man  must  know 
all  these;  therefore  they  must  all  be  developed : 
they  have  been  developed,  and  by  their  deve- 
lopment man  has  learned  wisdom,  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  acquired.  But  you 
would  divest  the  Deity  of  the  glory  of  having 
taught  this  wisdom  to  man.  You  cannot  ima- 
gine how  God  could  have  created  evil ;  then 
you  cannot  imagine  how  evil  ultimately  pro- 
duces good,  which  the  Bible  maintains.  If  by 
God  you  mean  nature  ascending  to  good,  then 
you  are  right ;  but  if  by  God  you  mean  nature 
descending,  then  you  are  wrong,  for  descent 
leads  to  evil.  God  is  merely  a  term  to  express 
the  good  that  is  in  nature ;  the  Devil  is  a  term 
to  express  the  evil.  Nature  comprehends  both, 
and  is  the  source  of  both ;  she  is  the  parent,  they 
are  the  offspring  ;  she  is  both  God  and  Devil  in 
one.  Her  spirit  speaks  to  Isaiah  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — "  I  form  light  and  create  dark- 
ness, I  make  peace  and  create  evil ;  I  the  Lord 
do  all  these  things.*'  How  often  are  we  told  in 
Scripture  that  God  shuts  the  eyes,  and  stops  the 
ears,  and  hardens  the  hearts,  and  makes  men  ob- 
stinate, and  sends  them  delusion,  &c.  What  is 
this  but  evil  ?  But  you  may  reply,  that  all 
this  is  contradicted  at  other  times.  True  ;  and 
this  is  the  beauty  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  a  riddle 
for  creating  the  evil  of  distention.  But  the 
whole  mystery  may  be  solved  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  When  it  is  said  that  God  creates 
evil,  then  what  may  be  called  the  evil  principle 
of  nature,  or  the  one  extreme  of  nature,  is  un- 
derstood as  the  creator.  When  it  is  said  that 
God  does  not  create  evil,  then  what  may  be 
called  the  good  principle  of  nature,  or  the  other 
extreme,  is  understood.  When  it  is  said  that 
God  creates  both  good  and  evil,  then  nature  at 
large  is  understood  as  the  creator,  who  com- 
prehends the  other  two,  uniting  them  both  in 
one,  and  being  herself  the  only  living  and  true 
God.  These  three  are  one,  the  Christian  trinity — 
one  of  the  most  philosophical  doctrines  ever  pro- 
pounded by  man,  but  thrown  into  disgrace  oy  a 
parcel  of  mystagogues,  who  could  not  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  nature,  and  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx.  Are  you  not  told  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit 
from  the  Lord  troubled  him  ?  A  re  you  not  told 
that  the  Lord  sent  a  lying  spirit  to  deceive  die 
prophets  of  Abab?  and  are  you  not  told  fEzek, 
xiv.  9),  that  when  a  prophet  is  deceived,  it  is 
the  Lord  who  deceives  him  ?  And  are  you  not 
told  that  the  Devil,  who  deceives  the  prophets, 
shall  be  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  that 
God  is  that  consuming  fire  ?  Hence  the  whole 
mystery  is  nothing  more  than  this,  that  evil 
shall  be  destroyed  by  good,  that  a  new  svitem 
of  society  shall  supersede  the  old;  Nature 
change  her  countenance,  and  be  transformed 
from  Satan  into  an  angel  of  light.  What  other 
arguments  can  you  require  to  convince  you 


that  Nature  is  the  grand  actor  'behind  the 
curtain^  showing  herself  in  her  -twofold 
character  of  goocl  and  evil,  or  God*  and  Devil. 
[Goad'^and  evil  are  not  proper  terms,  for  both 
extremes  of  nature  are  good,  and  both  evil ;  the 
evil  to  us  is  produced  by  the  want  of  equilibrium 
between  the  two  extremes — thus,  if  heat  prepon- 
derate over  cold,  it  is  evil;  if  cold  preponderate 
over  heat,  it  is  evil.  Yet  both  are  good;  inas- 
much as  a  proper  mixture  of  both  produces  an 
agreeabh  temperature.']  If  it  be  the  perfection 
of  Nature,  that  she  contain  within  herself  evil 
and  good,  why  should  it  not  be  the  perfection 
of  God  to  have  created  evil  and  good.  You  caM 
God  the  author  of  Nature,  yet  deny  that  he  is 
the  author  of  evil.  Certainly,  you  must  be  guilty 
of  some  error  in  reasoning  here,  unless  you 
maintain  that  there  is  no  evil  in  existence ;  to 
which  view  of  the  subject  I  have  no  objections, 
for  Nature  must  be  good  as  a  whole.  It  is  only 
when  partially  considered,  that  she  can  be  re- 
presented as  evil;  hence  God  is  said  to  be 
ereater  than  the  Devil,  because  die  good  of 
Nature  must  prevail,  or  the  equilibrium  be  re* 
stored  at  last  Hence,  evil  comes  first,  that  it 
may  be  destroyed  by  its  successor :  the  balance 
swings  before  it  settles.  "  God  hath  made  aU 
things  for  himself,  yea  even  the  evil  for  the  day 
of  vengeance."  It  is  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  human  tuition. 

The  words  evil  and  wicked  are  commonly 
applied  to  persons;  and  this  is  another  feature 
of  the  old  world,  and  the  vulgar  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishments  is  built  thereon;  but  there 
is  no  moral  evil  in  persons,  theevil  exists  in  prin- 
ciples only:  and  St.  Paul  informs  us  that 
within  each  of  us  there  are  two  natures,  the  old 
man  of  the  heart,  which  is  corrupt,  and  the 
new  man,  which  waits  and  pants  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  thraldom  of  the  old.  These  two 
are  Devil  and  God ;  the  reprobate  and  the  elect; 
the  one  is  cast  into  hell,  the  other  taken  4o  hea- 
ven. The  destruction  of  the  one  is  the  libera- 
tion of  the  other;  and  the  dreadful  curse,  which 
has  proved  such  a  bugbear  to  men,  women, 
and  children,  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
blessing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  destruction  of 
those  evil  motives  of  action,  which  arise  from 
the  corruption  of  the  old  system  of  society. 
The  eternal  punishment  of  evil  is  nothing  else 
than  the  eternal  establishment  of  good.  Nor 
does  this  interpretation  at  all  destroy  the  hopes 
of  a  Christian,  but  confirm  them.  Nothing 
good  in  nature  can  be  destroyed — evil  only  is 
doomed.  Hope  is  good,  but  fear  is  evil ;  against 
fear  then  only  would  I  fight,  and  suffer  hope 
to  kindle  even  into  a  glow  of  enthusiasm.  Such 
a  feeling  as  hope  can  never  injure  society ;  it 
is  the  gloomy  dread  of  a  fearful  place  of  per- 
sonal suffering  alone,  that  has  ravaged  the 
world,  and  planted  inquisitions  in  every  poli- 
tical government— a  dread  Which  has  bo  sanc- 
tion even  in  the  book  itself,  which  is  adduced 
as  the  chief  support  of  such  a  monstrous  arti- 
cle of  faith.  The  book  frequently  declares,  m 
most  unequivocal  language,  -that  all  men  shall 
be  saved  :  "  As  by  one  man's  disobedience 
judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation, 
so  by  the  obedience  of  one  hath  the  free  gift 
passed  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  Ufa; 
for  as  in  Adam  alleged,  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive."  Here  is  a  fair  balance,  the 
descending  and  ascending  process  above  al- 
luded to.  Numerou8  are  the  passages  which 
speak  of universal  redemption ;  but  you  may  reply 
that  many  others  speak  of  etemaMamnatidn  to 
the  wicked.  True:  but  this/as*  I  Observed  when 
speaking  of  the  trinity,  constitutes  the  beauty  «f 
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the  riddfc  in  which  the  jjhilosopby  of  the  hook 
isdethed*  They  are  all  true.and  the  contra- 
diction  is  easily  reconciled.  When  it  it  said 
that  aU  the  wieked  shall  he  destroyed,  &c,  it 
attudes  to  evil  principles  or  motives,  or  as  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  calls  them,  the  old  man 
of  the  heart  When  it  speaks  of  universal  re- 
demption, it  alludes  to  the  individual  who  xe*. 
mains  after  this  evil  is  destroyed  ;  thus  all  men 
at*4*m*ad*B&dU  msn  saved.  And  this  also  is 
according  a*  Scripture,  which  denounces  all 
then  its  wicked  without  an  exception,  and  then 
sends  aU  the  wicked  into  hell.  And  why  should 
wenoi  all  go  down  into  heUend  riseagain  as  well 
a* Christ  our  forerunner?  Surely  roan  can  never 
have  a  complete,  a  liberal  education,  until  he 
see  the  subterranean  realms  of  the  prince  of 
darkness.  Thus  you  see  I  can  reconcile  con- 
tradictions which  divines  and  commentatars 
have  in  Vain  attempted  before  me,  because  they 
have  Ttjected  the  only  possible  mode  of  solu- 
tion. The  wtiole  key  is  found  in  the  book  it- 
self: "  Mercy  is  my  darling  attribute,  judgment 
(vnty)  any  iltrange  work."  "  Mercy  shall 
frmstpftover  judgVBnt.''  Yon  say,  that  you 
ore  afraid  that  this  doctrine  wiU  do  mischief, 
because  it  remove*  the  idea  of  moral  responsU 
Maty.  Bemembet,my  friend^  thatitisnothmg 
but  the  doctrine  of  justfficauen  without  works, 
taught  by  St.  Paul,  and  he  was  reproached  in 
a  similar  way  for  teaehm*  dangerous  doctrines. 
"  The  law  entered,"  ssyshe,  "  that  the<ofience 
might  abound;  but  where  ein  abounded,  grace 
dtd  much  more  abound.  Shall  we  then  sin  that 
pace  may  abound?  God  forbid."  It  is  not 
easy,  however,  according  to  your  view  of  the 
Matter,  to  see  the  propriety  of  this  «'  God  for, 
etd;"  since  if  grace  abounds  in  proportion  to 
tbeamouat  of  sin  committed,  the  more  we  sin, 
she  more  grace  we  enjoy.  But  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostle  is  quite  the  same  as  our  own,  and 
its  .tendency  U*  same.  He  carries  it  much 
further  than  this,  when  he  says,  "  It  is  not  I 
that  sin,  but  em  that  dwelleth  in  me : "  thus 
acquitting  himaelf  of  all  blame,  and  charging 
the  evil  principle  of  nature  with  the  guilt,  as 
he  honoured  the  good  principle  of  nature  with 
the  merit  of  all  his  actions— thus  making  him- 
self and  all  mankind  eontcioue  machines  of 
Nature  &r  peraorming  whatsoever  she  has  a 
mind  to  do— good  or  eviL  Why  fear  that  men 
will  be  tempted  to  do  evil,  because  they  believe 
that  she  source  of  good  and  evil  is  one?  Is 
there  any  pleasure  in  doing  evil  ?  does  it  not 
always  bring  its  punishment  along  with  it  ?  If 
a  man  is  intemperate,  does  he  not  experience 
the  fruit*  of  intemperance  in  his  constitution  ? 
Is  he  false?  then  he  is  not  trusted  by  his  fel- 
low*-men.  Is  he  cruel,  vindictive,  violent,  ob- 
stinate, or  under  the  influence  of  any  evil  pas- 
sion? he  will  always  find  some  unhappy  con- 
aeojuenee  resulting  t rora  its  indulgancf.  It  is 
true  that  virtue  is  often  maltreated  m  the  pre* 
sent  system,  because  it  is  a  vicious  system  ;  but 
whenever  the  system  »  changed,  the  casemust 
be  Otherwise,  and  men  will  love  virtue,  and 
virtue  only  ;  frr  /virtue  only  shall  give  any  aa* 
tiefaction.  Are-youever  tempted  to  eat  poison, 
merely  beauusuTGed  made  *t  ?  Are  you  ever 
tempted  to  caacwourself  into*  furnace,  merely 
because  GMU  a  consuming  fire  ?  But  yon 
reply  that  one  Man's  pleasure  is  another  man  s 
sorrow ;  it  unfortunately  is  so  now,  but  it  can* 
not  he  so  in  the  system  of  society  which  we 
reoammend,  for  there  the  interest  of  the  whole 
must  be  the  interest  of  each.  But  even  in  the 
present  system,  the  doctrine  of  TOwesponsi- 
bility  can  be  prosTatatave  of  no  further  mischief; 


men  can  never  he  worse  than  priosts  have  al- 
ready made  them,  and  I  do  not  find  that  those 
who  hold  this  doctrine  are  worse,  but  rather 
better  than  others.  Are  the  high  Calvinists 
worse  characters  than  other  religionists  ?  Yet 
they  hold  the  doctrine  of  justification  without 
good  works. 

You  ask  me  "if  it  is  part  of  my  system  to  im- 
plore the  guidance  of  the  all- wise,  aU-knowina 
uod,  or  is  mine  self-derived  intelligence  ?  and 
you  cannot  understand  what  is  meant  by  Na- 
ture teaching  all  things."  Perhaps  all  the  dif- 
ference between  us  lies  in  the  use  of  words  and 
the  definition  of  terms.  Nature  is  to  me  what 
God  is  to  you-  You  call  God  the  author  of 
failure;  thin  I  allow,  but  I  also  call  Nature 
the  mithor  ofQod.  Thus,  suppose  I  call  Na- 
ture the  Father,  civil  becomes  the  Son*  and  good 
the  Holy  Ghost  J  and  Nature  is  the  author  or 
father  of  both.  As  it  is  written,  the  Son  is 
begotten  of  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
praceeiletb  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  by 
the  Son,  for  evil  is  the  root  of  good ;  but  as 
(rod  is  the  first  and  the  last,  invert  this  order, 
end  put  Nature  last,  and  you  have  Evil,  Good, 
Nat  ore,  all  ending  in  Nature  at  last ;  wherefore 
it  h  written*  nil  manner  of  blasphemies  shall 
he  forgiven  unto  men;  but  the  blasphemies 
against  die  Holy  Ghost  (Nature)  shall  never 
be  forgiven.  The  two  nrst  are  Satan,  or  a 
kingdom  divided.  By  this  transposition  of  the 
^ercons  of  the  trinity  the  whole  mystery  is 
explained  ;  in  the  one  arrangement,  the  Son  is 
civil- — f*  He  bears  our  sins,  "  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh/"  &c  ;  in  the  other  he  is  good. 
So  it  is  with  the  Father ;  for  the  two  extremes 
of  nature  are  either  evil  or  good,  as  circum- 
stances make  them  ;  but  in  both  cases  Nature 
is  good:  she  is  the  compound  of  both,  all-per- 
fect. Now,  when  you  say  you  worship  God, 
the  author  of  part  of  nature,  viz.  good,  you 
worship  only  one  person  in  the  trinity.  I 
worship  aO  the  three  in  one.  Your  God  is  only 
ajMzrt  of  existence  j  for  there  is  something  in 
being  besides  himself;  mine  is  the  whole  of 
existence,,  all  in  all— Jehovah — /  am.  Your 
God  is  distinct  from  yourself,  mime  is  united  to 
myself ;  so  that  I  really  am  a  part  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  aa  Christ  says,  "  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  us,  as  I  in  thee,  and  thou  in  me ;"  "  in 
hhn  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being,"  &c. 
You  pray  to  your  God  as  if  he  were  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  required  arguments  to  persuade  him 
to  listen  to  your  entreaties.  I  merely  wish  for 
all  that  I  want,  and  employ  the  means  to  ob- 
tain it  i  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  work  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God 
that  workelh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own 
good  pleasure."  Such  is  the  prayer  that  I  em- 
ploy, and  the  only  prayer.  There  is  an  old 
system  and  a  new  system  of  prayer,  as  well  as 
of  every  thing  else.  The  old  system  consists  of 
bending  of  knees,  the  utterance  of  words,  &c. — 
a  mere  formality.  The  new  system  consists 
purely  of  a  desire  of  the  heart ;  the  first  must 
give  place  to  the  last,  for  "  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth." — "  All  old  thinas  must 
pass  away,  and  all  things  become  new/  Thus, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  at  his  first  coming  gives 
countenance  to  the  old  system,  although  be 
covertly  (in  parables)  teaches  the  doctrines  of 
the  new,  says,  "  Now,  I  pray  the  Father  for 
you ;  but  the  time  cometh  when  I  shall  no  more 
pray  the  Father  for  you,  for  the  Father  himself 
hveth  you  1."  ftere  you  find  the  old  and  the 
new  system,  and  the  cessation  of  all  formal 
prayer  when  men  have  cast  off  the  slavish  fear 


of  God,  and  clothed  themselves  with  his  lew, 
"  for  perfect  love  oasteth  out  fear."  It  is  oily 
because  men  imagine  that  God  hates  diem  that 
they  pray  formally.  I  have  Christ's  own  itttho. 
rity  for  saying  so.  Do  not  the  Scriptures  teH  you 
to  upray  always" — "  to  pray  without  ceasing?" 
Do  you  follow  this  counsel  ?  If  you  do  not,  i 
do ;  for  I  never  cease  to  pray,  except  wko 
asleep,  and  in  my  dreams  I  am  always  engacei 
in  prayer.  "  Is  my  inteskgenee  selt-derfred?" 
you  ask— either  yes  or  no  will  do  for  an  answer; 
yes,  inasmuch  as  God  or  Nature  and  I  are  one- 
no,  inasmuch  as  I  am  a  part,  and  she  is  the 
whole ;  and  all  the  intelligence  which  I  poets 
comes  from  the  great  fountain  of  all  intelli- 
gence— Nature,  the  triune  God.  I  am  inspired, 
my  knowledge  comes  by  revelation.  I  an 
nothing  of  mvself— -less  than  nothing,  and  va- 
nity. My  mind  is  aa  a  vapour  which  appear, 
eth  for  a  little  while  and  then  vanisheth  away. 
Yet  that  mind  cannot  be  loot,  any  more  than 
the  vapour — mind  is  rbr  evermore. 

You  say  you  are  pleased  with  the  progress  of 
the  Bible  Society  in  diffusing  the  Scnptare* 
So  am  I — I  love  all  progress ;  I  only  hate  stag- 
nant water  and  the  filthy  vermin  it  breeds.  The 
knowledge  of  Christianity  is.  necessary  to  die 
emancipation  of  the  world,  even  as  a  branch  ef 
education*  It  is  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  society,  that  it  roust  be  taught 
Hence,  every  liberal-minded  man  will  not  oat? 
impart  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  his  chil- 
dren, but  put  the  Bible  into  their  hands  along 
with  other  historical  records,  and  books  ef  • 
similar  character,  such  as  the  Koran,  ore,  sad 
when  properly  expounded,  it  will  coatribsfc 
more  than  any  other  book  to  impart  a  know, 
ledge  of  general  nature.  But  under  the  present 
tuition  of  the  church,  it  is  really  an  embargo 
upon  all  the  reasoning  faculties ;  for  it  is  set 
up  in  opposition  to  nature  and  philosophy.  1 
will  undertake  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  aw- 
ful elementary  books  cf  education  that  hunts 
ingenuity  could  devise,  for  I  will  make  it  the 
instrument  of  exercising  the  reasoning  faewMm. 
But  it  is  only  when  reconciled  to  nature  snd 
philosophy,  as  it  can  be  to  perfection,  that  h 
can  be  useful  as  a  book  of  instruction.  Thai 
Nature  and  Revelation  will  go  hand  in  hand, 
like  bridegroom  and  bride,  and  "  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb"  shall  be  consummated. 

I  have  answered  all  your  letter,  except  what 
alludes  to  Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  Owen  is  a  disciple 
of  Nature*  and  only  opposes  Revelation  to  far 
as  he  thinks  it  disagrees  with  Nature ;  but  he 
is  perfectly  willing,  nay,  I  believe,  deshuui  to 
see  the  two  reconciled,  for  the  leading  feature 
of  his  system  is  "  unity."  Drd  Mr.  Owen  w< 
desire  such  a  result,  he  would  never  have  given 
encouragement  to  me*  It  is  a  principle  or  the 
social  system  to  accomplish  all  our  ends  by  km 
and  not  by  violence ;  we  want  to  destroy  ■*- 
thing  but  evil.  If  Nature  and  Revdatios 
can  be  married  together,  it  must  be  a  «e* 
social  union.  Now  they  can  and  desire  to  be 
so  united,  and  I  now  publish  the  benm—lf 
any  Christian  or  Infidel  can  show  good  ess* 
why  they,  should  not  be  united,  fay  proving  the 
fallacy  of  a  single  syllogism  which  1  have  and 
in  this  letter,  let  him  enter  his  protest,  hut 
let  him  do  it  like  one  who  is  willing  so  grapple 
with  the  subject,  ami  not  in  that  superficial, 
consequential  sort  of  way  which  modern  wne- 
acres  .are  so  fond  of,  by  which  they  iserefy 
evade  discussion,  as  a  coward  evades  fighting 
by  pretending  that  he  disdains  to  fight  Re- 
velation is  the  bridegroom,  and  a  stem,  mysti- 
cal old  geutleniaa  Ire  is.    Nature  is  -me  bride , 
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the  free-woman ;  she  shall  restore  aH  things, 
swallow  up  her  hpsband,  and,  cnre  his  temper. 
This  is  the  consummation. 

I  anij  yours,  &c.j 

J.  SMITH. 
1  The  philosophical  reason  of  this  may  be  illus- 
trated by  transposing  the  three  persons  of  the  trinity 
io  the  manner  above  alluded  to—always  placing  evil 
before  good.  Thus,  if  Nature  be  placed  first,  the 
old  system  of  society  is  meant ;  and  there  is  a  descent 
from  nature  downward  through  evil,  landing  in  good 
asd  then  returning  to  Nature:  Nature—  nviL,  ooon 
— Hatujui.  Io  the  irnt  trinity  the  son  is  evil,  **  be 
comes  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sawed, rt  *  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesb,"  <fca ;  and  have,  psaear  is  used 
because  nature  is  prodedog  evil.  la  Urn  last  trinity- 
the  son,  or  man,  becomes  good,  be  is  retttrnmg  lo 
Nature;  then  prayer  cease*,  for  nature  is  producing 
good— "the  father  lovetb  us," — the  son  becomes 
both  evil  and  good,  be  eats  tbe  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge — of  good  and  evil.  In  evil  he  is  all 
formality,  all  hypocrisy— Xatu re  in  disguise.  Io 
good,  tbe  formality  is  abandoned,  and  be  appears  in 
hit  true  character— Nature  undisguised;  the  first 
Is  mystery,  tbe  second  is  simple  truth. 


PUBLIC  MEETING  OP  THE  TRADES*  DELE- 
GATES. 
Taoaaoas  Bvaaiae,  August  29,  1838. 
Mr.  Hoar*  in  tbe  chair. 

First  carpenters.— -Mr.  florae  gnve  in  their  weekly 
report,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  weekly  receipts 
treoV.  Ids.5d.,andtbeex{)enditure7l.  18s.  hi.  Mr. 
Home  gave  a  very  flattering  account  of  tbe  progress 
ibey  mem  making,  and  urged  most  strongly  those 
out  of  employ  to  eosne  forward  and  join  the  society. 
Second  carpenters. — Mr.  Jordan*  gave  in  a  report 
of  their  proceedings  for  the  last  fortnight,  sbowiog 
the  following  results:— 

Eeceipts      .....    £19    *    * 
Bipeadittsra    ....        15     9    4 


_____  ...       a  u    i 

First  cabinet  makers.— No  seportt  in  consequence 
ofriheratton  and  revision  In  their  laws. 

Tailors,— Mr.  Tyrrtf  rend  the  report  from  July 
17  to  August  28;— 

Receipts £\4S    0    1 

Espendftare  ....       I3S    6    8 


Balance  ...  9  11     5 

He  also  begged  to  nnnonrjon  a  section  of  this  depart*- 
s>eot  is  sow  forming:  fo  the  city,  for  ttje  accoirrmoda- 
tion  of  those  Hvinjr/  trt  that  district.  Vie  gave  in. 
twelve  hours  old  notes'from  ajr.  Day,  and  lorty  hours 
from  the  conductor,  to  be  cancelled. 

Una  Baited  beet  and  shoemakers  gave  in  a  most 
stissfactory  report,  and  announced  about  twenty 
members  pacualje  smspioyedivy  the  society.  Rent 
for  the  week,  4s  8d. 

Ladies*  sboHmakers*— The  delegate  stem  tbfs  de- 
partment gave  in,  the  following  report,  embracing  the 
*bofc  of  their  proceedings  from  their '  fir*t  com- 
■Maoresent,  February  _5,  to  August  29,  which  showed 
»  rapid  progress.,  with  an .  addition  of  forty-three 
■embers  daring  that  periorf,  their  numbers  at  tbe 
commencement  being  thirteen*  and  at  the  present 
P*nod  fifty -six.  ytr,  Voak  commented  on  the 
Fotreas  they  tni*  made,  and  offered  gome  explarm- 
bftasastotbe  supposed  high  rate  of  vuhiatioo  fixed 
hy  their  society,  by  showing  that  the  shoemakers 
•ereworse  paid  than  almost  eTery  other  doss  of 
•sscative*)  be  thought  it  but  fair  that  ihey  should  have 
•■  equal  rate  of  value  to  other  trades.  Messrs. 
War,  Dixon,  Tycref,  and  Swan,  were  appointed  a 
jeputation  to  wait  on  the  second  section  of  the  tailors' 
%aeiineaC 

Industrious  Females'  $QcietY.-rrMiss  Qreen  gave 
» the  report  of  this  most  important  branch  of  the. 
Association,  winch,  it  appears  is  daily  increasing  in 
JjAeifc  Tbe  week's  report  was  eighty  Bettering, 
!»  *Q2*  ■■  •»»^aof  saevweH  worthy  of  imtta- 
W*    Wt  cental*  Wtehu^,«o*#e. 

«r.  Wood  brought  up.  the  weekly  report  ofjUh* 
~        -     page*!.;    JT 


•wisesscjftlwAwWoi),    P«* 


Mr.  Home  gave  in  forty  hours*  and  Mr.  Brag. 
one  hour,  old  notes,  to  be  cancelled. 

Mr.  Henderson  reported  the  proceed*  of  the  last 
festival. 

Mr.  Wood  called  the  a  Mention  of  the  friends  to  the 
fund  forming  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  a  good' an* 
constant  supply  of  mw  malarial ;  be  eloquently  sliowed 
its  high  importance  to  tbe  sMOoess  of  our  operations* 
We  regse t  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  gtv*  at 
length  tbe  arguments  he  adduced,  but  we  sjutll  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  enlarging  on  tbe  merit*  of 
this  fund,  and  shall  content  ourselves  now,  by  merely 
urging  all  those  who  have  the  interest  of  the  Assenta- 
tion at  heart,  to  contribute  as  far  as  they  can.  by 
depositing  their  cash  in  exchange  for  the  new  notes  of 
the  establishment. 


SsrTBweE*  5,  1899. 

Mr.  HaUiweU  in  tbe  chair 

First  .Carpenters.— Mr.  Horn*  gave  in  the  re- 
port, showing  the  week's  receipts  at        £9  10    0 
Ditto  Kxpenditore    .        •  8    ?  H 

Exchange  Rent  0    4H 

Second  society  ofceepeotaragaeain  their  report, 
which  was  equally  flattering  as  those  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving. 

Female  Society.— Mian  Green  gave  in  the  report, 
and  announced  they  were  progressing  meat  eatst* 
factorily. 

United  boot  and  shoe  makers.--- The  delegate 
gave  ia  his  report,  and  said  that,  in  ocean  to  insure 
satisfaction  to  the  public,  they  had  aeseteed  that 
every  article  deposited  by  them  ehoeid  be  •absent- 
ed. Every  Member's  work  ia  to  be  distinguished 
by  a  number  marked  on  the  shoes  deposited*  by 
which  means  he  is  made  responsible  lor  any  com- 
plaints that  may  be  made. 

Ladies'  shoemakers. — The  delegate  reported  their 
continued  progress  each  week,  adding  tathwr  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  Wood  brought  up  the  Audit  Report,  which* 
in  future  will  commence  with  Monday,  and  finish 
with  Saturday's  business. 

Mr.  Wood,  in  reference  to  the  tobjeot  of  valua- 
tion, strongly  advised  its  deep  consideration  by  the 
mnVrent  societies,  for  howeosOrfdS be  eenpected  that 
tbepobhw  woeja  ooree  and  putessssa  osscswoduc* 
tjons  if  they  were  higher  than  the  outer  market. 
We  thought  it  unwise  for  lsajividuele  fo,n<y  ntjottr 
nacious  lor  high  wages  at,  present,  NVheq  we  shelf 
have  the  command  of  tbe  material  market*  nqfoc'k 
ally  the  great  material  of  all,  the  ta%4>  then*  and  not 
till  then,  shall  we  be  in  a  condition  to  demand  a. 
high  valuation  for  labour.  He  begged  that  be 
might  not  be  considered  applying  these  observa- 
tions to  any  trade  ia  particular.'  It  must  be  fairfy 
considered  by  all,  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking* 
meanly  depended  on  su 

Mr.  iVtor,  ia  taking  a  sisnikut  visas  o£  the  ques- 
tion, observed  that  it  had  been  long  said,  the  pea* 
ducing  classes  were  not  capable  of  managing  Msajr 
own  affairs ;  we  are  now  about  to,  nroye,  she  tru^h 
or  falsehood  of  the  assertion.  |t  was,  then.  neces,« . 
sary  to  consider  our  present  operations  only  a«  a 
means  to  an  end;  as  one  of  these  means  the  pro- 
vision store  was  of  great  importance.  The  ques- 
tion then  wan,  how  could  St  best  be  kept  up ;  not 
certainly  by  finding  faolt  with  eaeh>  other,  hot>  by  a 
dsinterestedatid  sannstsncoaaeeissnvxmsibati 
late  the  pioviaioo'  dfeevsre  so  deposit  Hk  easbangn 
for  our  productions.  lie  would  also  observe  that 
there  was  a  fund  now  ljipg  idle,  especially  intended 
to  enable  the  Trade  Societies,  to  purchase.  Jmate- 
rial  j  that  fond  was  open,  to  any  society  thai  could 
use  it  to  their  advantage.  lie  also  recqrqmepded 
them  to  endeavour  tp  increase  their  numbers,  ns  in 
most  cases  double  the  amount  of  business  mjghi  be 
transacted  at  the  same  expense  they  were,  now  at- 

Me,  Turner  thought  this  question  most  impor- 
tant, and  could  state  that  people  generaNy  valued 
their  articles  they  breoght  in  hy  the  value  sat  on 
things  already  deposited  ia>  the*  Efeewaiv.  He  records 
mended,  that  the  shoeouik^fs  should  hs»e  a  room, 
on  the  premises, for  taking  ordersrfroa*  the.  sssMia  *  \ 
the  Association  were  losing  frnrn  %  want  of  aMaar 


lion  to  these  subjects.  Ha  also  noticed  en  ina^sn> 
tion  in  the  execution  of  orders.;  thU  mu>t be  pro- 
vided against. 

Mr.  Hfnderson  wotuM  recommend  the  societies  to, 
look  to  tberr  valuators,  and  see  that  they  did  not 
neglect  their  detie*.  It  was  essentia!  those  duties 
should  sot  be  neglected,  although  they  were  ootids; 
gratuitously,  er  it  would  be  bedes  to  nave  paid  va» 
luators* 

Several  other  members  ajaeresseA  observations  oo 
these  subjecU,  which  stem*  tp  be  ces*idere4  by  atf 
of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  must  be  immediately 
put  on  a  known  and  fixed  basis..  Alter,  soma  ub*ei> 
vations  from  Messrs.  Norman,  Jordan,  and  Henderson^ 

Mr.  Owen,  in  conclusion,  rose,  and  addressed  lOe 
meettng  as  forfows : — 

My  frierjiK  I  percetve  that  a  rHftrence  of  oplbion 
eatm  asnang  yen  on  tee  Ssbjset  «f  vajiamoa.  Now, 
unless  yvu  jud^e  on  ri#;bt  pnnciplif^  you  »iJI  only 
perplex  nth!  cunfouad  the  qursttoe.  Tbequesjiou  i»\ 
drj  yjiu  i.!q«Ki[  vi lb  a  hiew  to  etieh  otbefr  or  the 
ouUt  market  i  tbe  cn*t*i  are  quite  dtfl'.*rrni.  If  >*»« 
have  ttumbers  auluL'kiit  to  ELipplf  each  oiber  with  all 
thf  prJDtipa]  ariicie&  ul  consumption!  it  l»  then  luima- 
teri-il  mhbi  hCJile  of  valuation  joe  iido^E.  Bui 
parties  holding  toe  tjfce*saries  of  life  will  not  deposit 
at  your  |>re«eti  t  vg !  i  utti  on  *  Y  oir  m  us  1 1  d  J  t*  a  run  1 1  a.  to 
regulate  the  waie  at  to  meet  these  rtidividuils  w'lh 
as  liuie  injury  to  the  worktop  ntan  a*  pwjiiNe  ;  lets 
is  to  be  anaciSd  by  ^iifebfi^iii^  in  lnvge  quanfltfes. 
Arrjin^e met i ».<4iould  be  irrifinadiniely  nmde  ui  oanbla 
per  tie*  to  go  lo  market  benctknilly  |  next,  te  insure 
that  nothing  but  of  tbe  besf  ajsaltt^  be  produeeeV  the 
best  being  at  aU  Umes  the  cheapest.  You  n»u*c  he 
prepared  toencQiiQuv  difficuUies.  aj.  fixil,  hoi  lbpp% 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  wh^^  yoa.  will, be  able  to. 
meet  tbe  oirter  market.  Sixpence  per  hour  ought  to 
be  the  minimum  of  "Wages;  the  power  Is  within 
youeselvee  to  fix-  tbe  amount  oF  labour  1  The  present 
prices  are  abundantly  low  ;  but- yod' must  look  the 
subject  fully  in  the.  nc*  Bo  waver,  I  am  oefi  gfcted 
to  see  yon  goine;  on.  sq  melt  as.  1  find  you.  lnesee 
had  ens  doubt*  on  my  mind  as  to  the  abilities  of  the 
working  men^tQ  snaaana  tbelf  ovsnan^ka. 

l*he  meeting  then  adjourned.  • 


■I,  .-W-- 


The  following  Circular  haa.been  receired  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  London,  Ce^oneraim  3ou 
ciety: — . 

Minnwyhiwi,  Auguti  3U,  1$3^ 

SiS|— I  believe  you  arc  aware  that  in  March 
last,  Mr.  TCQiiAra  Thompson  of  Cork^  author,  of 
several  works  oni  Co-operation^  and  an  acdont 
friend  lo  the  working  classes,  died.  By  hi* 
will,  dated  July,  1830,  he  bequeathed  the  whole 
of  hi  a  properly,  consi&dng  principally  of  fret- 
hoid  estates  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  valued 
( JBrec  of  in  cumhrances)  at  from  800  01  to  1 0 ,  tiovt. , 
to  thirteen  trustees  to  apply  to  co-operative  pur* 
po?es,  The  principal  i&  tp  he  applied  by  way 
of  loan ^  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  co- 
optirative  communities,  or  to  aid  such  other 
bodies  of  working  men  associated  together  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  as  shall  seem  to  the  trus- 
tees fit  and  desirable.  Tim  greater  portion  of 
the  annual  interest  is  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  shares  in  com  muni  ties  so  farmeiij  for 
those  who  are  desirous  of  joining  tharo,  Luc 
who  have  not  tbe  means — to  the  reprinting 
anil  spfejsiitofeta  disttibutkm  of  auoh  erf  Mr. 
The mnsnn  a  wwrka.  an  tba  tsusteet  nay  tnink 
pjnpenrHti  tlsd  ak}lB9  b^.  ssdans^senientsv  and 
other  modes  of  printing  and  publication  -  die 
dirlusion  of  co-operative  principles,  and  of  all 
useful  knowledge  amongst  unc  wfeot*  of  the 
people,  pawtkuiarly  amoDgsa  the  indtntstona 
clsnaetu  and  those  of  dsem  mno  are  too  peer  to 
pay  fbi  nnowiasafe, 

tonirw^aariy  upsm  Mr.  ThornneonJa  dacaaae, 
one  of  the  hmhirn  and.  eaanulnia  tonfc  poaees- 
ssonoi  tssopxesje^y.    Tnn>  hs^it  ia**  bow 
**)%  «jf  tlstt  tkoeaned  kseataes  ap  an  Ipftttt 
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claim,  and  have  commence d  a  suit  in  the  Irish 
Court  of  Chancery,  more  in  the  hope  that  the 
trustees  will  not  or  cannot  defend  it,  than  that 
they  shall  succeed,  should  the  cause  he  tried  ; 
one  proof  of  this  is,  that  since  proceedings 
were  commented  oneof  our  opponents  has  in* 
directly  offered  to  enter  into  a  compromise. 
The  acting  trustees  have  taken  the  opinions  of 
two  eminent  Irish  bnrssjrters,  both  of  which 
ftdly  convince  them  dsat  the  property  is  legally 
vested  m  them.  The  cense  will  be  tried  in 
November  next;  but  It  is  required,  that  at  least 
one  of  the  trustees  resident  in  England  should 
proceed  immediately  to  Ireland,  and  assist  in, 
preparing  the  defence.  I  have  been  requested 
by  my  geUow-truatees  to  undertake  this  duty, 
and  for  a  variety  of  reasons  not  necessary  here 
to  detail,  I  believe  I  can  be  made  to  be  of  con- 
aidberable  service.  • 

My  journey  however,  will,  of  course,  be  at- 
tended with  expenses,  and  every  one  knows 
that  not  a  step  can  be  taken  in  a  legal  way  with- 
out  money.  The  acting  trustees  nave  already 
advanced  more  than  some  of  us  can  well  afford  ; 
and  although  I  man  individual  am  perfectly 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  necessary  to  being 
this  important  affair  to  a  successful  issue,  my 
cireum  stances  in  life  are  not  of  a  nature  to  allow 
me  to  undertake  the  duty  required  of  me  at 
my  own  risk  and  expense, 

'Considering,  in  addition  to  these  circum- 
stances, that  we  are  trustees  for  a  great  public 
purpose,  and  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  pri- 
vate interest  in  the  matter,  I  have  resolved 
thus  to  state  our  case  fairly  to  the  ao-operative 
societies ,  for  whose  u&e  and  benefit  this  nro- 

Cty  baa  been  bequeathed,  and  also  to  tnose 
cvolent.  individuals  in  private  life  who  are 
friends  to  tints  great  cause,  and  wfeeHtre  now 
,  seedy  to  assist  any  effort1  made  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  industrious  classes. 

Mr.  Jagoe,  the  trustee  and  executor  who  now 
resides  upon  the  estate,  informs  me  that  in  all 
probability  1007.  and  upwards  will 'be  required 
to  defend  the  suit  of  the.  heirs  at  law,  but  that 
there  H  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the 
trustees  act  with  decision  and  promptitude, 
much  time  and  'expense  will  be  saved. 

I  now,  therefore,  propose  that  the 'sum  re- 
quired should  be  advanced  by  societies  and 
individuals  by  way  of  loan,  td  be  repaid  when 
the  trustees  get  possession  of  the  property, 
which  we  expect  will  be  by  Christmas  next. 
So  soon  as  50/.  is  subscribed  in  this  way,  I  will 
immediately  proceed  to  Ireland,  and  see  that 
every  thing  which  is  possible  shall  be  done  to 
insure  the  success  of  our.  cause.  If  you  feel 
disposed  to  assist,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
forward  to  me  any  sum  which  may  be  conve- 
nient to  you  to  advance  upon  these  terms. 
I  remain,  yours.  &c. 

WILLIAM  PARE. 

*#*  Loans  for  the  above  object  will  be  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Austin,  14,  Charlotte-street. 

public  meeting"  of  the  trad¥s 
at  the  national  equitable 
labour  exchange,  charlotte. 

SrTREET. 


and  the  reading  of  many  high-spirited  and 
cheering  letters  from  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester. His  address  was  listened  to  through- 
out with  the  utmost  attention  and  interest. 
Some  of  the  documents  .read  by  him,  being  of 
great  public  importance,  shall  be  inserted  a» 
aeon  as  we  get  possession  of  them. 

Resolutions  were  then  spoken  to  by  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  Exchange  and  others,  and  were 
carried  unanimously ;  after  which  the  meeting 
separated  in  good  order  and  contentment. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions : 
.  1.  Resolved,— That  it  is  the  opunon  oft  bit  meet, 
iog,  that  the  Producing  Classes  ought  now  to  adopt 
the  most  efficient  measures  io  practice,  to  overcome 
io  Use  shortest  time  the  evils  which  they  es  perience 
from  the  effects  of  competition  among  themselves. 

S.  That,  it  appears  to  this  meeting  that  the  Na- 
tional Equitable  Labour  Exchange,  if  properly 
cDndncted,  is  essentially  calculated  to  assist  the 
productive  classes  in  overcoming*  in  the  shortest 
time  the  injurious  effects  of  individual  and  general 
competition. 

3.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting"  are  most  es- 
peciejiy  dee;  aittt  are  now  given,  to  Messrs.  Mansam 
and  Welch*  for  their  estraordimwily  disinterested 
conduct  ia  coming:  forward  to  take  the  lead  in  as- 
sisting the  bu  riding  branches  to  adopt  decisive 
measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  competi- 
tion 'ansowr  them,  and  so  open  the  way  for  the  fuH 
emancipation  of  the  productive  classes. 


An  immense  assemblage  of  the  operative 
classes  was  held  at  the  above  Institution,  on 
Friday,  the  6fchJnatant;.calledby  advertisement, 
to  receive  communications  respecting  the  pre-. 
sent  position  and  objects  of  the  TraoW  Unions. 

-Mk*Au*tm  was: catted  to  the  chair. 

.  Mn  0m*n  .cjtfunenced  the  Imneaa  of  the 
evejaing  with  a  speech  of  'coanustrafale  length; 


EXTRACT   FROM  A   NINE  MONTHS' 
RESIDENCE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

BY  AUGUSTUS  SAULS. 

I  cannot  give  a  favourable  account  of  the 
nuauonariesppr  of  the  success  of  their  labours. 
It  has  been  imagined  tyat  the  residence  of  mis*, 
siommes  would  have  the  effect  of  civilizing 
the  natures,  and,  adding  to  the  safety  of  ships 
touching  here ;  but  experience  full  v  proves,  the 
fallacy  of  such  an, expectation.  These  people 
(the  nHsamnatiea),  abstracted  by  their  own 
gloomy  reflections,  look  with  contempt  on  all 
who  are  in  the  pursuit  of  worl  Hy  wealth,  "  and 
regard  the  arrival  of  a  whaler  as  an  enemy 
coming  to  interfere  with  the  spiritual  interests 
of  *  their  flock/  as  they  term  the  inhabitahts ; 
though  I  never  saw  one  proselyte  of  their  con- 
verting. They  never "  visit  a  whaler  except  on 
a  Sunday,  and  then  it  is  to  beg  for  the  benefit  of 
their  society.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected 
that  much  sympathy  can  exist  between  parties, 
where  •  the.  cold  -  formality  of  one  excites  the 
contempt  and  disgust  of  the  other/' 

On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Earle  was  pre. 
sent,  "  The  minister  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  our  religion  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  chiefs  who  were  present.  They  lis. 
tened  attentively  to  aQ  he  said,  and  expressed 
no  doubt  as  to  its  truth,  only  remarking  that, 
'  as  all  these  wonderful  circumstances  happened 
only  :in  the  country  of  the  white  men,  the  Great 
Spirit  expected  only  the  white  men  to  believe 
them  I '  The  missionary  then  began  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  torments  of  nell,  of  which  some  of 
them  seemed  horrified ;  but  others  said,  '  they 
were  quite  sure  such  a  place  could  only  be 
made  for  the  white  faces,  for  they  had  no  men 
half  wicked  enough  in  New  Zealand  to  be  sent 
there ; '  but  when  the  reverend  gentleman 
added,  with  vehemence,  that  '  all  men'  would 
be  condemned,  the  savages  all  burst  into  aloud 
laugh*  declaring  '  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  God  who  delighted  in  such  cruelties  f 
and  tlten  (as  a  matter  of  right),  hoped  the 
missionary  would  give  them  each  a  blanket  for 
having  listened  to  him  so  patiently." 


•  On  'Monday  evening,  the  usual  semUuntr 
Social  Festival  was  held.  The  company  wu 
considerably  larger  than  at  the  Festival  pre. 
ceding.  Universal  happiness  seemed  to  prevail ; 
a  kind  and  social  spirit  was  displayed  on  the 
part  of  every  individual,  and  a  little  past  one 
o'clock  they  parted  from  each  other  with 
pleasant  reluctance.  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Owen,  Mr.  Smith  addressed  the  company, 
whilst  seated  at  the  tea-table.  He  alluded,  ia 
particular,  amongst  other  moral  lessons  whisk 
he  inculcated,  to  the  propriety  of  displaying  at 
httle  of  the  spirit  of  the  competitive  system,  in 
respect  to  dress,  as  was  consistent  with  the  re- 
spect they  owed  to  themselves,  as  it  had  a  ten. 
deney  to  preserve  invidious  distinctions.  "The 
richest  of  all  dresses,"  he  observed,  "  is  ft 
smiling  countenance ;  and  if  clothed  in  this  ge- 
nerous garb,  they  might  be  said  to  be  splen- 
didly attired,  even  in  plain  clothing. 


CO-OPJiRATlVB  AND  TaADES»  UNWS 
CONGRESS.— Pursuant  to  rrsoloiioM  untsi- 
mously  pasted  at  the  last  Co  operative  Coti«res»,  beid 
at  Ho4dersfaLd  id  April  lust,  I.  am  imtrarJeJ  \o 
acquaint  the  whole  of  toe  Co-operative  and  Trade*' 
Union*  In  the  Jftthfdtan,  tout  tae  next  Constes,  io 
be  called  toe  Co-operative  and  Trades*  Union 
CoeaveM,  will  be  liekl  in  London,  at  the  Kattosal 
Equitable  Labour  Bsobange,  Cbarlotte-siiwt, 
Fitsroy  square,  on  Jeofal«y,tbe  7th  of  October  ant 

The  fullest  auerakiiice  of  Delegates  ftoss  SdcMiei 
ia  aU  parts  of  tbe  Kingdom  is  particularly  reqeesttd, 
as  subjects  of  lb*  very  deepest  interest  to  tae  wtsls 
of  tbe  Productive  Chases  .will  be  browaht  forward. 
W.  VL  WOOD. 

W.  R.  W.  would  feel  much  obliged  totaeimsdi 
to  forward  him,  aa  early  as  posMUe,  the  ass**  of 
Secretaries  aitdJsTeetiqg  places  of  tse  various Sucieiiet 
is?  ttaMr  knowledgsf  io  order  to*  they  may  rsoriw 
official  notice  of  tbe  above. .  Adsseae,  14,  Cbarkiiw- 
straei,  Fiteroy-tqHara. 


This  Day  is  publuhrd,  No.  2,  (and  to  be  cootiueel 
Weekly,)  of 
LECTURES  on  CHARITY; 
As  delivered  by  Robebt  Owaw,  at  the  Institution 
of  New  Lanark.    These  Lectures  will  be  comprise 
in  Six  Penny  Numbers. 

Also  published  this  Day,  No.  2,  (to  be  cenuaoei 
Weekly)  price  Three-halfpence,  of 

Taae  Age  of  Meaya«>sai 
By  THOMAS  PAINE.    No.  1.  ia  embellished  wilk 
a  splendid  Copperplate  Portrait  ot  the  Author. 

Cousins,  18  Dukestrekt,  Liacolo'i-lna-ttekN; 
Carlfle,  62,  Fleet -street ;  Stranee,  PateroosMf- 
row;  Purkise,  Old  Cesnptsm-atreei  ;  and  all  Bosk- 
sellers. 


LECTURES,  &c,  NEXT  WEEK. 

Institution,  14,  Charlotle-ttreet,  FUMroy-atpuw* 

Sunday  morning,  at  U,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.$fliiifa  i 
and  evening  .at  ?. 

Sunday  afternoon,  at  8,  the  members  of  theSocisl 
Community. 

Tu*sday  evening  Mr.  Sloane,  Professor  ef  M** 
themntics,  will  lecture  on  general  acieoce ;  vA*M 
exhibit  some  interesting  experiments  in  cbemisU). 
The  method  of  filling  balloons  will  be  expUisei 
and  a  small  one  will  be  made  to  aaoeod. 

Wednesday  evening,  at  half-past  7,  public  discs*- 
sion  of  the  Social  Community. 

Thursday  evening  at  hair- past  7,  tbe  Trades*  De- 
legates. 

Friday  evening,  at  7,  the  Ladies'  Association. 

Mr.DetrOsier  will  lecture  on  Tuesday  week.ssi 
on  every  Tuesday  till  further  notice. 

The  neatQeneral  Meeting  of  tha  Assedssot 
of  the  Industrious  Classes  wiM  be  heed  as  she  lie*- 
tion,  14,  Cbajdotte-sureet,  oa  fllonday,  Sept  lw, 
at  naif-past  7  in  th»e#cntog. • 

Printed  i*d?publithtd  by  til  D.  Cousins,  18,  0s* 
tlrttt,  Lincoln's  Inn  field*. 


SEPTEMBER  21,  ias&«     [Frio*  Hd. 


NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADE8'  UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE. 


THK  CHARACTER^  OF  SVBRy  UlfHtkN  OE*NO  H  POBMBD  FOR,   AMD  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL." — Otfttlt. 


INSTITUTION,  CHARLpTTESTREET. 

SUNDAY   EVENING,   8EPTFMBBR    JS.    ,, 

[Not  having  room  for  an  abstract  of  both  of 
Mr.  Smith's  lectures,  we  give  the  following 
from  the  lecture  delivered  in  the  evening.] 

After  some  severe  strictures  on  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  controversy  between  Infidels 
and  Christians,  Mr.  Smith  proceeded  thus : — 

Some  of  our  ultra-infidels  entertain  the  hone 
that  $e  whole,  fabric  of  superstition  shall  gra- 
ttaally  decay,  by  assailing  it  with  out-and-out 
oppositteu,  and  that  one  after  another  will 
desert,  and  fill  the  ranks  of  liberalism.    I  am 
not  disposed!  to  think  so.    Religion  has  lately 
done  more  mischief  to  itself  than  its  enemies 
hove  done;   it  has  galled  the  minds  of  the 
people,  by  its  intolerant,  oppressive,  and  ava- 
ricious spirit ;  and  now  the  outcry  is  raised 
against  it*  more  from  the  political  mischief 
which  lordly  priests  and  their  insatiable  hire- 
lings have  created,  than  from  any  moral  evil 
which  the  people  discover  in  reJfeiqa,,  itself; 
and  now  that  a  groat  national  change:  ia  ex- 
pected in  the  ecclesiastical  department,  the  re- 
ligions world  are  full  of  hope  that  their  cause 
shall  prosper!  and  numbers  daily  fi^ock  to  their 
standard.     It  is  curious  to  observe  the  different 
hopes  that  aoSnats  the  two  extreme  •  parties. 
The  Infidels  talk  of  their  own  growing  strength, 
the  rapid  increase  of  their  numbers  within  the 
few  past  years,  and  the  prospect  of  additional 
success,  as  men's  minds  become  enlightened, 
and  government  becomes  tolerant.    The  Dis- 
senters talk  in  the  same  style  ;*  they  also  speak 
at  times  of  their  increase  of  number,  an<J  jthe 
prospect  of  a  great  additional  increase  when 
the   proud   hierarchy   of   England   shall   ^e 
humbled,'    and    religion    no    n^ore.  tie    de- 
graded by  such    a  wanton  departure  .Jfpm 
the  spirit  of  humility  and  simplicity  which 
ought  to  characterize  its  teachers.    Each  par ty 
seems  to  be,  growing,  and  probably  it  isjfedJy 
ao;  for  as  men  begin  to  think  and  to  inquire, 
they  naturally  range  themselves. on  one  side  or 
the  other ;  whereas,  in  a  state  of  indifference, 
they  range  themselves  on  neither.    Ilut  if  this 
really  be  the  case,  if  tfre  two  parties  be  really 
growing's*  they  both  assort,  it  only  shows  the 


Sipesk*  MSTrtJtits  is  a»«**i:i#n  of  65,000 
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greater  necessity  there  is  for  some  grand  intek 
lectua},  engagement,  in  which  the  merits  of  the 
question  shall  be  discussed  over  the  whole  civi- 
lised world.  • 

The  Christian  world  despises  Infidel  opposi- 
tion, because  $  is  .not  sectarian.  It  seems  to 
be  attacking  a  shadow..  An  Infidel  author 
may  now  and  then  appear  of  considerable 
notoriety  and,taient;  fye  may  publish  some  for- 
midable wovjts  upon,  nature,  miracles,  and  pro- 
phecy, and  bring  forth  a  very  plausible  array 
of  objections  against  Christianity  as  it  is ;  but 
be  is  a  mere(indjvjaual — he  is  not  the  organ  of 
a  sect,  and  therefore,  he  is  roerejy  answered  as 
an  individual  by  some  idle  pamphleteer,,  or 
more  probably  allowed  to  circulate  amongst  his 
friends  undisturbed^  fThe  Christians  say,  "  it 
is  easy  for  them  to  attach  uji  /or  we  have  Axed 
opinions — we  have  a  system— we  have  articles 
of  faith  published  and  Subscribed,  and  we  all 
to  a  man  defend  those  articles  and  abide  by  our 
system.  Not  so  with  our  opponents;  they,merely 
deny— they  merely  oppose,  and  if  defeated  on 
one  point  tjiey  merely  fly  to  another ;  having 
no  partiality  to  any  particular  doctrines,  and 
no  opposition  to  any,  provided  they  *fe  opposed 
to  ours."  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not*  I 
know  that  it  is  the  common  complaint  of  the 
Christians  against  the  Infidels;  and  there  is 
certainly  some  truth  in  it,  for  infidelity  baa  no 
system*  (The  same  may  be  said  of  Christianity.) 
And  without  a  system,  even  although  it  should 
ultimately  succeed  in  overwhelming  the  church 
and  all  its  superstition,  what  benefit  will  accrue 
from  its  success?  It  has  overturned  an  old 
fabric,  but  it  has  not  a  hew  system  to  set  up ; 
its,  ranks  must  then  be  set  in  hostile  array 
against  each  other,  and  a  scene  .,as  full  of 
confusion  must  be  ;the  consequence,  as'  £f 
Christian  fought  with  Christian,  or  the  In- 
fidel and  Christian,  were  enlisted  against  each, 
other*  Nothing. can  Stand,  or  even  prevail, 
which  is  not  systematically  arranged.  Whe^i 
the  French  nation,  at  the  revolution  of  July, 
overthrew  their  old  monarchy,  endjgajno^  pos- 
session of  the  political  power  an^^jmeans  of 
erecting  any  system  of  government  which  they 
preferred,  instead  of  proceeding  to  complete 
their  victory  by  forming  a  new  political  esta- 
blishment upon  more  rational  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples, they  stood  stock-still,  and  wondered  at 
the  feat  which  they  had  accomplished;  they 


seemed  more  disposed  to  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  their  bravery  in  the  past,  than  to 
project  plans  of  improvement  for  the  future. 
They .  were  disorganized ;  they  hail  -neither  a 
leader nora  system  ;  and  they  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  first  aristocratic,  trickster,  who  proposed 
to  Jead  them  to  the  grand  consummation,  of 
their  victory.  Experience  has,  perhaps,  now 
taught  them  this  wise  maxim,— that  we  ought 
never  to  destroy  our  old  dwelling  until  we 
have  provided  a,newf 

In.  forming  a  system  of  opposition  to  the  pre- 
sent corrupt  superstitions  of  the  world*  is  is 
evident  that  it  must  possoss  more  attractive 
features  than  those  which  it  is  intended  to  op- 
pose.   Its  morals  roust.be  more  beautiful,  and 
its  prospects  equally   encouraging.    Nothing 
that  is  good  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  nothing 
that  tends  to  make  men  more  happy  than  they 
now  are.    Hence,  charity  and  liberality  un- 
bounded ought  to  be  taught  and  practised,  and 
every  virtue  that  Christians  profess,  hot  fail 
to  exhibit  in  their  outward  conduct     Hope 
also*  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  kindest 
friends  of  man,  is  amongst  me  good  things 
which  deserve  encouragimensY    Modes*  infi- 
delity has  annihilated  the  bono  of  immoffsjity. 
This  was  a  hope  that  cheered  the  good  and  the 
brave  in  all  agea  of  the  world ;  a  .hope  that 
was  indulged  alike  by  the  beHeverond  the  in- 
fidel, (he  Jew  and  the  Christian,  the  Pagan,  and 
the  Mahometan;  and  a  hope  which  human 
nature  can  never  be  made  to  relinquish.    It 
very  fortunately  happens,  however,  that  there 
is  a  variety  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  for, 
without  Jnis  difference  of  opinion,  the  subject 
etrald  not  be  discussed  with  that  ardour  which 
is,  always  necessary  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
Some  minds  are  so  constituted  that  they  even 
look  with  pleasure  upon  annihilation^others  re- 
volt at  the  thought.    There  certainly,  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  immortality,  esmttied  with 
happipess,  is  the  most  comfortable  doctrine  of 
the, two;  and  seeing  we  can  demonstrate  by 
netuwvby  scripts****  by  every  thing  hut  dire 
fanaticism^  that  man  is  merely  an  agent  of  am. 
unknown  power,  that  he  is  not  responsible  tor 
his  actions,  and  th*t,  if  life  be  prolonged  in 
another  state  of  being,  it  must  be  a  better  state 
of  being,progressive,like  all  the  rest  of  nature, 
to  greater  and  greater  perfection ;  it  only  re- 
mains to  show  whelher  the  doctrine  of  immor 
^  O 
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tslity  be  the  moat  philosophical  of  the  twoj 
for  it  certainly  cannot  he  doubted  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  it  is  the  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  cao«e  of  benevolence.  This  is  not  the 
proper  occasion  to  discuss  this  topic,  therefore  I 
shall  merely  observe  that,  since  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  there  is  no  hope  for  man  except  in  this 
life,  it  is  at  least  prudent  and  generous  not  to  at- 
tempt the  destruction  of  hope;  but  much  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  it,  not  only  because  another  state 
of  existence  is  necessary  to  vindicate  the  justice  of 
nature  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  species, 
but  because  it  is  much  more  philosophical  and  con- 
sistent with  the  analogy  of  nature  than  the  doctrine 
of  annihilation.  The  mind  or  soul  is  a  power  of 
some  kind,  ami  the  brain  is  charged  with  it.  When 
the  brain  is  disorganised,  the  mind  is  gone,  it 
moves  that  organ  no  more  :  but  is  there  any  thing 
in  nature  lost  ?  the  matter  which  composed  the 
brain  roes  to  its  parent  earth,  and  the  power  which 
moved  tbe  braio  mixes  with  the  infinite  power  of 
nature.  Thus,  when  an  electric  jnr  is  charged  with 
electricity,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  electric  fluid  of 
tbe  universe  imprisoned  in  the  jnr;  discharge  the 
jar  or  break  it,  and  the  imprisoned  fluid  escapes; 
hot  it  is  not  lost,  it  lives  in  another  state,  and  tra- 
vels through  infinity  and  through  eternity.  Ana- 
logy teaches  us  to  infer  tbe  same  respecting  mind, 
which  is  a  portion  of  the  greet  ocean  of  power  or 
consciotuneu,  or  will,  which  pervades  the  universe, 
and  which  is  indestructible.  The  doctrine  of  anni- 
hilation, either  mental  or  physical,  is  quite  unpbi- 
losophical.  Withal,  it  is  a  gloomy  doctrine,  and 
will  materially  obs  tract  the  progress  of  every  bene- 
volent scheme  with  which  it  is  associated.  What 
men  believe,  however,  they  most  speak.  And  it  is 
right  that  they  should  speak  their  sentiments,  for 
a*  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  does  the  conflict  of  opi- 
nion render  the  mind  acute,  and  lead  to  the  disco- 
very or  truth.  But  brilliant  prospects  are  always 
most  alluring  to  the  human  mind,  and  the  doctrine 
which  paints  the  prospects  of  a  heaven,  even 
though  a  hell  should  go  arm  in  arm  with  it,  will 
always  be  a  match  for  the  doctrine  of  annihilation. 
But  a  doctrine  which  preserves  tbe  hope  and  de- 
stroys the  fear,  is  most  likely  to  prevail  over  both. 
This  hitter  doctrine  is  not  only  the  most  exhila- 
rating, but  the  most  philosophical,  and  therefore  I 
consider  it  as  an  essential  requisite  in  the  new 
system. 

Another  point,  which  I  consider  of  essential  im- 
portance, is  this,  that  throughout  all  nature  there 
is  a  systematic  arrangement  of  parts  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  wise  end.  Thus  we  see  a  beau- 
tiful arrangement  of  parts  in  the  solar  system,  an 
organization  so  splendid,  so  wise,  that  the  more 
we  examine  it  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  its 
wisdom  is  infinite.  Descending  down  and  down  to  the 
lowest  animalcule  in  existence,  we  continue  to 
feel  the  same  degree  of  astonishment ;  every  thing 
is  systematic  and  orderly,  and  every  new  discovery 
that  philosophers  make  only  adds  more  and  more 
to  the  conviction  that,  if  there  at  any  time  appears 
disorder  and  confusion  in  nature ;  it  is  only  because 
we  hnve  not  yet  £ot  sufficient  information  to  dis- 
cern the  systematic  arrangements.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  man  i*  nUMakom,  than  that  nature  is 
out  of  order.  Men  io  general  are  willing  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  systematic  arrangement  in  all  na- 
ture, except  in  human  society.  The  progress  of 
human  society,  they  say,  is  all  a  work  of  chance, 
there  is  no  system  in  it.-  Now,  why  should  they 
make  an  exception  ?  We  see  system  in  a  tree,  sys- 
tem in  a  flower,  system  in  tbe  human  body.  When 
the  blossom  comes  upon  the  tree,  we  say,  this  blos- 
som is  for  tbe  purpose  of  preserving  and  nourishing 
the  fruit ;  when  the  fruit  begins  to  grow,  the  blos- 
som mils  off ;  and  when  tbe  fruit  ripens,  it  begins  to 
wither ;  and  then  the  seed  comes  forth,  ready  to 
give  birth  to  a  new  plant  j  it  is  a  regular  process 
and  all  nature  is  full  of  such  processes.  Now,  b  it 
net  consistent  with  philosophy  to  suppose  that  re- 
v  ligion  and  government  are  parts  of  a  grand  process 
of  this  kind  ;  and  that  as  the  blossom  Calls  off  when 
the  fruit  appears,  so  one  religion,  or  one  political 


system,  is  raised  up  to  give  birth  or  protection  to  the 
embryo  of  a  better,  which  comes  forth  in  the  harvest- 
tini*  of  mind,  as  the  fruit  in  autumn  ?  Taking  tut* 
beautiful,  this  innocent,  and  philosophical  view  of 
the  subject,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Chris- 
tianity is  tbe  blossom  which  conceals  the  new  system 
within  itself;  that  the  blossom  lasts  as  long  as  tbe  young 
fruit  is  tender  and  unable  to  support  tbe  storms  that 
beset  it,  but  that  in  process  of  time  tbe  blossom  falls 
off,  and  tbe  fruit  is  nourished  by  the  sunshine  of 
summer  ?  Can  you  find  tbe  fruit,  unless  the  tree  first 
blooms  ?  No ;  fruit  is  net  created  at  once :  this  is  con- 
trary to  nature.  But  some  people  are  so  unsystematic 
in  their  views  of  nature,  that  they  imagine  we  might 
have  bad  all  the  good,  we  anticipate  long  before  this, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  priests,  Ac. ;  but  it  was  not  the 
priests  who  did  (he  mischief,  but  the  people  who 
made  tbe  priests,  and  set  them  up  in  their  temples  > 
and  it  was  not  tbe  people  who  did  the  mischief,  hut 
Nature  who  made  the  people  to  suit  her  purposes,  as 
she  made  tbe  blossom  of  the  tree  to  preserve  the  fruit 
in  its  Infancy. 

Taking  this  philosophical  view  of  nature,  and  re- 
garding it  as  one  grand  unity,  we  shall  find  beamy 
and  wisdom  in  all  bar  arrangements;  it  is  not  a 
visionary  idea,  It  ie  a  reality,  it  is  a  new  science,  it 
is  the  science  of  analogy— a  science  which  is  as  real 
as  tbe  science  of  botany,  geology,  or  any  other  of  tbe 
sciences— a  science  never  discovered  till  now,  and 
destined,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  astonish  tbe  world 
by  the  splendour  of  its  discoveries.  It  is  a  science 
wblcb  embraces  all  nature,  and  demonstrates,  by  lines, 
by  number*,  and  mathematical  diagrams,  that 
throughout  all  nature,  both  physical  and  intellectual, 
In  politics,  in  religion,  and  in  all  tie  sciences. a 
uniform,  systematic  arrangement  takes  place  §  that 
there  is  meaning  and  utility  in  all  that  is  pa*t ;  and 
that  all  this  complicated  machinery  of  mystery, 
fanaticism,  end  tyranny,  shall  bring  forth  good  fruit 
at  last,  and  men  shall  forget  all  their  petty  feuds, 
settle  all  their  paltry  differences  of  opinion,  beat  their 
swords  ,into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning. books,  and  study  tbe  art  of  war  no  more. 

Such  is  tbe  system,  which  I  know,  from  mathematical 
demonstration,  shall  supersede  all  other  systems. 
It  is  a  system  which  destroys  all  evil  and  preserves 
all  that  is  good.  It  is  a  system  which  acknowledges 
tbe  utility  of  all  that  Is  past,  and  philosophises  upon 
It.  It  is  n  system  wblcb  shrinks  at  no  species  of  in- 
vestigation, which  analyses  religions,  and  tears  tbe 
veil  of  mystery  from  before  their  face,  and  proves 
them  to  be  w  bat  they  really  &n— Nature  in  dugutte; 
a  sy«tem  which  destroys  nothing^  in  nature,  but 
purifies  and  reforms  every  thing  (which  Is  tbe  same  as 
destroy  ing  evil,  that  is,  tbe  viciou*  mrrongemenU  of 
parti),  which  regards  all  that  is  past  as  tbe  raw 
material  which  nature  has  provided  for  man 
to  exercise  his  ingenuity  In  manuring  it.  It 
is  a  system  of  intellectual  chemistry,  which  fol- 
lows the  same  laws  in  respect  to  mind  as  chemis- 
try in  respect  to  matter— a  system  which  ua- 
mystifies  every  thing,  and  reveals  Nature  in  all  her 
beauty,  and  reconciles  all  sects  and  parties,  without 
obtaining  any  victory  over  them.  It  Is  tbe  doctrine 
of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men.  Men  shall 
soon  begin  to  perceive  It  $  but  new  troths  are  generally 
obstructed  In  their  entrance  into  being.  Like  new- 
born infants,  they  generally  cry  at  the  first.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  man  to  resist  new  discoveries,  however 
splendid  and  beneficial;  but  they  cannot  be  lost. 
Truth  will  bore  its  way  through  all  opposition,  and 
make  error  fly  like  a  coward  before  It  5  you  shall  find 
this  to  be  tbe  ctUe  with  tbe  science  of  analogy,  of 
which  I  have  now  spoken.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
stroy it. 


One  of  the  most  important,  and  at  die  same 
time  one  of  the  most  difficult,  lessons  that  the 
philosopher  has  to  learn,  is,  to  observe  nature 
with  a  mind  unprejudiced  with  anticipations 
or  fears  as  to  what  may  be  the  result  of  his 
observations,  or  rather  in  the  uhdoubting  be- 
lief that  whatever  he  discovers  to  be  true  must 
lead  to  beneficial  consequences. — Dr.  Welsh. 


EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 

As  the  establishment  of  labour  Excbsngei  tnty 
be  greatly  facilitated  or  retarded  according  n 
those  who  attempt  their  formation  shall  have  in- 
bibed  correct  or  incorrect  views  concerning  them, 
it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  notice  some  of  the 
most  important  considerations  connected  with  ibii 
interesting  subject. 

I  regard  the  Labour  Exchange  merely  si  tbe 
means  to  «n  end.  I  consider  that  it  he*  bees 
clearly  demonstrsted  that  human  beings  can  sow 
produce  much  more  than  they  can  desire  to  cos* 
some,  consequently  that  there  is  no  looser  eey 
cause  for  poverty  that  can  be  josily  coosidereds 
natural  cause  >  it  is  entirely  artificial,  and  it  ii 
perpetuated  chiefly  oy  the  love  or  desire  of 
distinction  which  has  been  implant*)  in  bosun 
nature,  and  which  is  nurtured,  fostered,  sed 
increased  by  every  means  that  can  be  devised. 
This  desire  exhibit*  itself  in  each  one  grasping  tod 
appropriating  to  his  own  use  all  the  wealth  which 
comes  within  his  reach,  ignorant  to  a  great  degree, 
and  regardless  of  the  consequence*  that  most  ne- 
cessarily result  to  others  by  any  one  possestiot 
himself  of,  it  may  be,  a  thousand  times  at  necfa 
wealth  as  any  individual  can  possibly  produce.  8; 
means  of  money  men  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  tin 
workings  of  this  desire  ;  and  the  poor  have,  there- 
fore, for  ages  been  led  to  look  up  for  support  to  the 
rich,  when,  in  truth,  the  rich  have  derived  every 
thing  which  they  possess  from  the  poor.  Jesse  of 
Nasareth  ssid,  **  the  Princes  of  the  Gentiles  exer- 
cise authority  over  them,  and  they  (that  is,  tbe  sun 
of  the  people)  accoont  them  their  benelacton ;  bet 
it  shall  not  be  so  amongn  you."  Alas  for  si, 
however,  even  op  to  this  hour,  amongst  those  vhe 
call  him  Lord,  we  see  this  ssae  spirit  mevasev 
to  ao  extent,  perhaps,  onknowo  amongst  snj  other 
people.  Money  hss  been,  and  still  is,  made  to  per- 
form that  work  smongstwbst  are  called  free  net, 
which  is  perpetrated  by  the  whip,  the  ectmrce, 
and  the  manacle  amongst  slaves  j  and  row  ire 
more  completely  subjugated  by  it  than  titer  e*er 
have  been  by  any  more  brutal  kind  of  meant  that 
were  ever  employed  to  coerce  them  ;  witness  the 
occupation  of  infant  children  in  our  manufactories, 
which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  tse  ax* 
iniquitous,  mercenary,  and  heartless  proceedisf, 
and  unequalled  for  its  bat  barky  by  any  thin*  ihi 
has  ever  occurred  in  any  country,  in  any  sge  of 
tbe  world.  And  this  is  practised,  too,  at  s  period 
when,  by  various  chemical  and  tmebaeieaJ  disco- 
veries, our  productive  power  has  been  iecreesaU 
thousandfold,  and  while  on  the  other  hand  we  sit 
offering  premiums  to  our  able-bodied  Inboorertie 
induce  them  to  emigrate  to  distant  countries!! 
Yes,  such  has  been  the  de*irt>  tor  iiMNtidMsl  dis- 
tinction and  accumulation,  that  the  love  of  oor 
species  has  been  almost  obliterated  by  it;  ssd  net 
will  go  on  to  amass  wealth,  although  by  the  pro* 
cess  which  they  employ  the>  degrade  and  dnao* 
ralise  their  fellow-men,  and  sink  them  even  fsr  be- 
low the  brute.  Competition,  however,  hss  cof 
very  nearly  arrived  at  its  acme ;  the  wealth  bet 
continued  to  accumulate  in  fewer  aod  fever  Urdu 
the  business  of  the  sandier  manufacturer*  sal 
wholesale  dealers  has  been  mostly  absorbed  by  the 
modern  Leviathans;  and  few,  very  few,  of  d* 
retail  shopkeepers  can  now  realise  their  experwifr 
so  that  it  bas  become  evident  almost  to  every  bodj 
that  some  change  must  take  place.  Still  bet  m j 
few  seem  to  perceive  that  a  change  of  syttea  4 
necessary ;  nil  are  looking  to  expedients  of  to** 
kind  or  other  j  such,  for  instance,  as  an  slterau«4 
in  the  currency,  reduction  of  taxation,  repeal 
the  corn  laws,  emigrstion,  &c  oVc  ;  all  which  it  if 
perceived  might  take  place  nod  yet  leave  ontoocl 
this  fond  desire  of  all  hearts,  this  paotmg  frrdi 
ii nciion,  which  has  been  made  to  usurp  theulac* 
that  spmpathy  which  would  otherwise  mhai 
every  bo*om.  Expedients,  however,  will  no 
avail ;  they  will  now  scarcely  afford  the  asset  wsr* 
porary  relief,  so  that  if  all  these  were  spplieii 
they  would  only  produce  a  v*ry  short  daisy    ft» 
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"  the  axe  moat  now  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree, 
and  a  complete  ebaoge  of  system  mu«t  now  be  ef- 
fected.   To  tins  end,  the  Labour  Exchange,  when 
it  it  well  understood,  will  appear  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant means ;  I  nay  when  it  is  well  understood  ; 
(or  aa  jet  hot  little  haa  been  known  retpecing  it. 
U  is  founded  on  the  views  first  promulgated  by  our 
worthy  friend    Robert  O* en ,  in  bis  report  to  the 
County  of  Lanark,  and  it  was  brought  forward  by 
hun<  when   the  Gray's  Inn  Road  Institution  waa 
first  opened,  aa  one  of  the  objects  to  be  effected  by 
«*Tbe  Association  of  the  Intelligent  and  Well-dis- 
posed of  the  Industrious  Classes.1'    Very  imperfect 
views  were  formed  by  many  persons  on  the  subject, 
and  plana  were  devUed  by  some  who  thought  they 
perceived  that  great  and  immedia  e   advantages 
might  be  obtained  by  acting  upon  them.    Several 
establishments  were  therefore  opened  independent 
of. Mr.  Owen,  and  the  very  partial  exhibitions  of 
the  system  thus  obtruded,  appearing  likely  to  bring 
the  principles  into  disrepute,  Mr.  Owen  was  induced 
to  commence  tb~  eystem  in  the  Gray*a*lnn  Road 
Establishment  much  before  he  considered  that  the 
materials  were  prepared  for  it,  and  consequently 
before  it  could  be  carried  out  in  the  way  which  he 
moat  desired.     The  early  breaking  up  of  that  es- 
tablishment nnd  the  subsequent  disjdinted  way  in 
which  the  system  has  been  carried  on,  has  afforded 
it  but  little  chance  of  being  properly  understood  by 
the  industrious  classes  generally  j  and  up  to  this 
hoar,  even  by  many  of  tho-e  most  intimately  con- 
cerned in  it,   very  inadequate  conceptions  of  it* 
value  and  importance  have  been  formed. 

Mr.  Owen  has  described  it  as  a  bridge,  by  which 
to  paaa  from  the  old  to  the  new  slate  of  society  j  it 
may,  therefore,  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  par- 
take  of  the  nature  of  both  states,  and  this  I  believe 
will  be  found  to  be  true.    The  first  and  most  pro- 
minent feature  which  it  presents  is,  a  new  mode  of 
distribution,   by  which  the  producers  of  wealth 
in  old  society,  and  with  divided  interests,  may. 
through  the  medium  of  the  labour  note,  be  enabled 
to  obtain  the  productions  of  each  other  without  the 
intervention  of  money,  and  may  thus  be  freed  from 
dependence    upon  the  capitalist  or  mere  trader, 
who  haa  hitherto,  without  producing  any  thing,  de- 
rived immense  profits  from  mere  exchange;  which 
profits  must  necessarily  be  deducted  from  the  re- 
turns to  be  made  to  the  producers  j  but  by  the  Labour 
Exchange,  after  deducting  unavoidable  expenses, 
these  proflu  v*  ill  be  shared  by  the  producers.     By 
some  nasty,  pari  hi  observer*,  this  mode  of  distri- 
bution hue  been  called  a  return  to  barUr  y  but  those 
who  will  take  tlie  trouble  to  examin*  it  imparti- 
ally, will  not  fail  to  discover  that  it  possesses  all 
the  ad  vantages  of  barter,  while  it  excludea  its  dis- 
advantages.     By  this  mode  of  distribution,  the  pro- 
ducers will    recover  their  natural    position  with 
regard  to  each  other,  and  be  led  to  perceive  that, 
as  producers,  tbey  have  mutual  interests  j  this  how. 
ever,  will  take  some  little  time  to  effect,  in  conse- 
quence of  previous  inveterate  habits,  whch,  we 
have  aeeo,  will  get  the  better  of  individuals,  and 
even  bodies  of  men,  in  the  desire  to  obtain  exorbi- 
tant prices  lor  their  own  goods,  although  perhaps 
the  first  to  complain  of  the  same  attempt  on  the 
part  of  other  a.     But  the  man  of  money  being  re 
moved  out  of  the. way,  and  the  parties  producing 
the  goods  becoming  known  to  each  other,  by  de 
greet,  they  cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  they  are 
mutually   interested   in  producing  articles  of  the 
beat  description,  an  1  depositing  them  on  juat  and 
equitable    terras.     By  thia  course  a  great  moral 
ebaoge  will  be  effected :  all  the  fraud,  deceit,  chica- 
nery, higgling,  and  overreaching,  engendered  and 
practised   by  the  old  system  of  buying  cheap  and 
selling-  dear,  will  gradually  die  away,  und  a  gratifi- 
cation, hitherto  scarcely  known,  will  be  experienced 
in  striving   to  supply  each  other  with  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  best  of  every  thing  in  return  for 
what  ia  received.    This  will  tie  one  great  and  im- 
portant step  towards  that  better  state  of  things 
which  i*  anticipated  by  those  who  hope  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  community  of  interests. 

The  Labour  Exchange  has  introduced  what,  un- 


der existing  circumstances,  is  unquestionably  a  most 
desirable  thing;  that  h,  a  jn*t  or  proper  medium  of 
exchange;  of  which  Mr.  Owen,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  it.  says,  «•  The  oast  experience  of  men 
was  too  limited  to  discover  il,  or  teach  them  how 
to  apply  it.  In  consequence,  in  the  midst  of  wealth, 
and  surrounded  by  the  means  of  increasing  it  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  they  have,  for  want  of  this  me- 
dium, suffered  the  evils,  and  acquired  the  vicet, 
which  poverty  generates.  The  proper  medium  for 
the  exchange  of  wealth  contains  three  properties, 
and  without  the  three  are  united,  it  cannot  be  a  just 
or  beneficial  medium,  or  fit  for  the  purpose.  These 
properties  are,  the  power  of  beiog  increased  pre- 
cisely as  real  wealth  is  increased  ;  of  being  dimi- 
nished exactly  as  real  wealth  is  diminished  ;  and  of 
being  unchangeable  in  its  value,  labour,  being 
the  only  true  standard  of  value,  Labour  Notes, 
expressing  the  hours  of  labour  contained  in  each 
article  of  wealth,  can  alone  possess  these  three 
properties.  The  intrinsic  value  of  ao  article  is  the 
labour  necessary  to  produce  or  obtain  it ;  and  in 
order  to  have  that  value  correctly  represented,  a 
circulating  medium  should  he  employed  for  the 
exchange  of  these  production*,  which  will  repre- 
sent accurately  the  labour  required  to  produce 
them;— and  such  is  the  Labour  Not*. 

Whatever  disadvantages  bav*  been  experienced 
for  the  want  of  a  correct  standard  of  value,  a  just 
and  proper  medium  of  exchange,  or  a  sufficient 
currency,  may,  therefore,  now  cease ;  as  a  remedy 
is  provided  for  them  through  the  Labour  Exchange 
and  by  means  of  the  Labour  Note.  A  not  tier  most 
important  purpose  which  the  Labour  Exchange 
will  effect  as  it  progresses,  is,  thit  of  enabling  the 
productive  classes  to  do  without  the  large  capi- 
talist, or  mere  man  of  money,  in  production  as  well 
as  in  distribution.  This  wUI  be  exemplified  first  in 
the  smaller  manufactures,  as  indeed  it  baa  already 
born,  by  toe  tailors,  shoemakers,  batters,  cabinet- 
maker*, Ac.  &c.  j  who  can  produce  their  various 
articles  without  requiring  very  Ijrge  meuns;  but 
as  the  thing  advances,  and  it  begins  to  move,  the 
attention  of  the  smaller  capitalists,  who  have  been 
driven,  it  may  be,  out  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
by  the  larger  ones,  will  be  directed  to  the  subject, 
and  they  will  perceive,  that,  by  making  common 
cause  with  the  workmen,  and  instead  of  being  their 
masters,  beinr  satisfied  and  pleased  to  be  their 
directors  or  superintendents  they  will  become  joint 
manufacturers  with  them,  nnd  in  comparatively  a 
short  time,  by  means  of  the  new  market  which  the 
Labour  Exchange  will  open  to  them;  and  by  all 
the  producers  being  enabled  to  become  oomumert, 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  heretofore ;  they  will 
command  a  very  large  share  of  the  home  trade  j 
ami  as  to  the  foreign  trade,  they  may  be  satisfied  to 
leave  that  to  the  larger  capitalists  until  they  have 
made  farther  advances!  as  ultimately  it  must  all  be 
their  own.  Taking  these  views  of  it  then,  the  Labour 
Exchange,  instead  of  being  as  many  suppose,  a  mere 
Bazaar,  or  an  improveJ  pawnbroking^  establishment, 
will  be  sfen  to  present  to  the  industrious  classes  tbe 
means  by  which  tbey  may  make  rapid  strides  on  the 
road  to  improvement,  and  may  well  be  described  as 
the  bridge  by  which  all  may  pa*  from  the  present 
competitive  uml  irrational,  to  the  truly  co-operative 
and  rational  state  of  society. 

But  tbe  industrious  classes  generally  are  at  present 
lamentably  ignorant  as  to  the  grand  design  of  this 
Institution ;  some  of  the  must  distressed  among  them 
have  eagr rly  grasped  tit  it  as  a  means  of  immediate 
relief;  the  crafty  and  designing  have  pounced  upon 
it  in  tbe  hope  of  turning  it  to  their  own  individual 
account ;  while  the  great  mesa  are  either  altogether 
unacquainted  with  it,  or  have  received  aocb  distorted 
nnd  erroneous  notions  respec  tin  £  it,  us  have  led  them 
rather  to  oppose  and  thwart,  than  even  to  desire  to 
aid  the  designs  of  Its  benevolent  founder. 

It  is  of  tbe  utmost  importance,  then,  that  tbe  at  ten- 
tion  of  the  intelligent  und  well-disposed  of  tbe 
industrious  classes  should  be  directed  to  tbe  vast 
importance  of  these  establishments;  and  1  rejoice  to 
hear  that  a  very  considerable  impression  has  lately 
been  produced    in  tbe  north  of    England,  by  our 


indefatigable  friend,  Robert  Owen,  amongst  the 
members  of  tbe  Builders'  Union ;  and  great  hopes 
are  entertained  that  tbey  may  be  induced  ao  to 
remodel  their  organisation  as  to  adopt  the  principle* 
of  the  Equitable  Labour  Exchange;  and  thus,  those 
whom  it  was  thought  would  be  the  last  to  derive 
benefit  from  this  Institution,  will  perhaps  be  the  first 
to  avuil  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  it  offers; 
in  tbe  most  extensive  degree  j  and  if  so,  their  example 
will,  1  hope,  give  a  stimulus  toother  associations  to 
resort  to  it,  a»  the  most  effectual  means  of  emanci- 
pating themselves  from  the  degradation  und  servitude 
which  has  been  entailed  upon  them  by  the  present 
wretched  and  demoralising  system  of  society. 

Such  are  the  views  which  1  have  formed  of  labour 
exchange,  and  such*  1  feel  confident,  are  the  results 
which  will  flow  from  these  institutions  when  and 
wherever  tbey  are  well  founded  and  directed. 

The  experience  which  I  have  bad  of  their  progress*- 
if  progress  they  can  be  said  to  have  made,  has  served 
more  completely  to  convince  me  that  tbe  principles 
on  which  tbey  are  founded  are  most  just  and  true ; 
and  therefore  that  when  they  do  not  succeed,  it  must 
be  either  that  those  who  formed  and  directed  them 
have  mistaken  the  principles,  have  not  had  sufficient 
means, or  that  tbe  inveterate  habits  and  prejudices  %>( 
the  people  have  been  too  strong  for  them,  so  that 
repeated  attempts  must  be  made  before  success  is 
obtained.  If  we  look  at  the  various  establishments 
which  have  been  formed  under  the  title  of  Labour 
Exchange,  perhaps  we  shah  find  more  or  less  of  all 
these  reasons  to  account  for  tbeir  failure,  or  want  of  a 
greater  degree  of  success ;  but  without  entering  at 
all  iuto  particulars,  making  invidious  distinctions,  or 
finding  fault  with  any  one  who  has  been  concerned  in 
auy  of  these  institutions,  1  think  it  may  be  now  useful 
to  state  that  the  result  of  all  wh.ch  I  have  witnessed 
has  been  to  produce  in  me  the  strongest  conviction 
that,  to  tfttur*  success,  the  following  things  are 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the  degree  of  success 
will  he  proportioned  to  the  extent  in  which  tbey  are 
possessed  and  combined : — 

1.  That  pubHc  benefit,  and  not  individual  emolu- 
ment, shall  be  the  object  of  tbe  founders,  or  those 
who  furnlsb  the  capital;  of  the  depositors;  and  of  all 
concerned  in  the  executive  departments. 

2.  That  money  capital  shall  be  procured,  sufficient 
to  supply  tbe  establishment  with  protisions  and  raw 
material,  until  public  confidence  in  tbe  Exchange 
is  established,  and  these  necessary  articles  are  supplied 
In  the  same  way  as  other  goods. 

3.  That  confidence,  good  faith,  honesty, sincerity, 
and  good  feeling,  shall  be  constantly  exercised  by  tbe 
different  branches  of  the  establishment  towards  each 
other;  in  fact,  that  those  who  provide  the  capital ;  tbe  . 
depositors ;  or  those  wao  supp.y  tbe  productions,  the 
various  officers,  and  all  who  assist  in  the  distribution, 
shall,  by  tbe  mutual  practise  of  these  qualities, 
plainly  evince  that  one  interest  and  one  object,  and 
that  the  good  of  all,  must  be  the  governing  and 
directing  principle  of  the  Institution. 

These  Exchanges  cannot  for  some  time  be  success- 
fully carried  on  without  money  capital ;  when  they 
have  reached  this  point,  that  is,  when  money  is  no 
longer  necessary,  we  .shall  have  advanced  a  good  way 
over  the  bridge.  If,  then,  persons  with  capital  will 
assist  in  their  estab  Uhtnenl  for  public  benefit,  the 
industrious  classes' will  stand  in  their  own  light  if 
they  do  not  gladly  accept  of  this  assistance;  lor  the 
importance  of  obtaining  from  the  beginning  a  full 
supply  of  provisions  and  raw  material  is  so  great, 
that  without  them  the  progress  of  the  Exchange  is 
impeded  to  «n  almost  incalculable  extent ;  and  without 
money  these  tbhigs  cannot,  at  first,  be  obtained. 
The  productive  classes  will  also  do  well  to  in  v.  to  and 
accept  of  the  *ert-:ce.<  of  d istri  butors,  bonest,clever  men 
of  business,  rather,  us  1  think,  than  that  they  them- 
selves should  cease  to  be  producers  aud  become  dis- 
tributors. It  seems  indeed  a  little  curious  that  the 
producing  classes  should  have  acquired  tbe  notion 
that  they  will  get  more  justice  done  to  them  by 
employing  as  distributors  those  who  have  previously 
been  producers,  than  by  continuing  in  that  ca pad ty 
those  who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  distribu- 
tion j  but  this  is  merely  a  prejudice  of  caste,  and 
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oagfat  not,  therefore,  to  esdte  much  Mirpriit ;  stilt,  a* 
ibe  great  object  sow  It  to  «oite  all  for  the-  good  of 
nil,  we  •fcouki  mrtve  10  do  all  tblRgt  without  preju- 
dice to  any ;  and,iur^l> ,  there  are  distributors  enough 
already,  witboat  multiply  lag  teeir  nordber,  and  per- 
haps apoiliag  a  food  prodacer  to  make  an  Indifferent 
distributor. 

In  die  conduct  of  these  Exchanges,  it  teem*  to  me 
]to  be  very  important  that  a  tbdrotijfh  man  of  business, 
one  comprehensive,  directing  mind,  lhotild  be  at  the 
head  of  each  ettabNshmeat,  and  that  to  obtain  such 
an  one  expense  should  not  be  apnred.  Our  Birming- 
ham friends  seem  to  have  adopted  this  course,  and  I 
think  they  were  quite  right ;  and  with  respect  to 
other  officers*  there  is  an  economy  that  wastes,  while 
il  attempts  to  save ;  it  is  better  to  give  much  to  one 
who  weak!  be  very  valuable,  *  than  II Hie  to  another 
who  perhaps  will  do  more  barm  than  goal?  still  it 
does  not  follow  that  extravagant  salaries  should  he 
given  :  la  fact,  if  yon  can  bat  find  the  men  of-  the 
right  stamp  it  spirit  and  principle,  active,  intelligent 
men  of  business,  tnesalary  should  be  a  very  fecoudnry 
consideration.  It  will  be  well,  however,  for  our* 
friends  of  the  productive  classes  to  bear  in  mind, 
when  they  ate  called  upon  to  eoo»tder  a  question 
of  this  kind,  that  an  impartial,  calm  observe*,  will 
not  fall  to  ha  struck  with  the  inconststeift*y  of  the 
conduct  of  men,  who,  while  they  are-  most  anxious 
tbnt  their  own  labour  should  not  be  valued  at  a  less 
price  than  it  will  aVteb  out  of  door*,  will  yet  grudge 
to  give  to  one  whose  services  they  may  ceetn  highly 
tiseful  to  them,  even  one  half  the  remuaemtion  which 
that  individual  perhaps  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
obtaining  in  the  world ;  yet  »wch  Is  probably  the  neces- 
sary result  of  legislating  with  but  a  very  partial  know* 
ledge  of  men  and  things,  and  will  no  doubt  gradually 
disappear  before  the  Tight  of  ext>eHence.  Our  friends 
will  bear  with  me  also  while  1  say  that  the  great 
edvitntage  to  be  anticipated  from  a  demooratical  order 
of  things  is,  that  the  interests  and  feelings  of  all  will 
have  equal  consideration,  und  that  bat  Httle  will  be 
gained  by  the  mere  name  of  democracy ,  if  prejudice 
and  intolerance  are  permitted  to  direct  thslruecWoas. 
Bu|  perceiving,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will*  the  vast 
importance  of  dbtinguUbing  between  words asd  things, 
they  will,  I  trust,  proceed  right  on  ward  in  tbek  course, 
nor  stop  until  i  bi*y  have  eflT«rted  i be  complete  emanci- 
pation of  the  iudustriuu*  classes  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

On  the  whole,  I  greatly  rejoice  in  the  progress 
Which  the  great  cause  bn«  made  5  and  so  for  from  con- 
xnJering  that  the  money  which  has  been  expended  bas 
been  thrown  away,  I  verily  believe  that  no  equal 
amount  of  money  ever  produced  so  valuable  a  return ; 
and  in  conclusion,  I  beg  to  congratulate  those  of  our 
friends  wno  huve  kind  y  contributed  the  funds  for 
carrying  forward  these  objects,  that  (bey  have  thus 
^applied  the  uteans  of  bringing  before  the  world  a 
system,  which  in  its  principle  is  most  simple  and  yet 
most  beautiful ;  and  which,  when  it  shall  be  fairly 
developed,  and  it  is  now  ra^ly  unfolding,  will  dis- 
play the  safe  and  eu*y  passage  from  the  state  of 
individual  competition  a md  divided  interests,  to  that 
of  mutual  co  oration  and  unity  of  interests,  and 
tbtu  10  the  attainment  of  "our  being's  end  and  aim/* 
—the  hnpjtfnw  of  each  and  all.         8.  AUSTIN. 

14,  Charlotte-street,  Sept.,  1883. 


The  Natives  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Compass. — "  The  second  day  when  we  were  at 
sea,  I  saw  a  group  of  savages  lying  round  the 
binnacle,  all  intensely  occupied  in  observing  the 
phenomenon  of  the  magnetic  attraction ;  they 
seemed  at  once  to  comprehend  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  applied,  and  I  listened  witn  eager 
curiosity  to  their  remarks  upon  it  '  This,' 
said  they,  '  is  the  white  man  8  God,  who  di- 
rects them  safely  to  different  countries,  and  then 
can  guide  them  home  again  ! '  Out  of  com- 
pliment  to  us,  and  respect  for  its  wonderful 
powers,  they  seemed  much  inclined  to  worship 
this  silent  little  menitor."— Nine  Months'  Re- 
sitknee  in  New  Zealand. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Utter  of  Philanthropes  has  been  handed  to 
the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Labour  Ex- 
change, whose  mature  consideration  it  ought  to 
receive  previous  to  publication,  in  arder  that 
plans  whioh  have  been  or  may  be  resolved  on  by 
them  shall  not  be  hastily  counteracted  in  our 
pages. 

Reflector  has  sent  a  long  reply  to  Moral  Sen. 
tine!,/rwM  which  we  infer  (as  before)  that  his 
motives are  honourable,  and  that  heis  a  zealous 
friend  to  the  emancipation  of  women.  We  beg 
to  submit  to  him  the  propriety  of  being  rather 
more  sedate  in  his  style  and  choicer  in  his 
imagery,  especially  upon  this  most  refined  of 
all  subjects. 

Our  poetical  friends  are  thanked  for  their  contri- 
butions: we  endeavour  to  collect  only  such 
scraps  or  pieces  of  verse  which  show  the  un- 
doubted inspirations  of  the  Muse,  with  her 
elevated  thought  and  pure  diction. 


8$e  Crisis* 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  21. 


To  the  MANAGER  op  the  NATIONAL 
EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE, 
CHARLOTTE  STREET. 


Manchester,  Sept  18,  1833. 

My  Deab  Sir, — You  will,  I  know,  desire 
to  he  informed  of  the  progress  of  events  since 
my  departure.  On  Monday,  about  eight  o'clock, 
I  arrived  at  \yorcester,  where  I  was  met  at  the 
coach-house  by  many  of  the  friends  who  ex- 
pected me.  The  first  Worcester  Festival  had 
commenced,  and  we  hastened  to  the  Grand 
Stand,  where  it  was  held.  The  rooms  were 
crowded,  and  the  parties  attending  appeared 
very  respectable.  I  entered  as  our  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Rabone,  of  Birmingham,  who  had 
come  over  for  the  occasion,  was  addressing 
them,  and  he  gave  some  valuable  advice.  When 
he  concluded,  they  commenced  their  festivities, 
which  were,  as  a  first  essay,  very  well  conducted, 
and  the  usual  good  feeling  and  conduct  of  the  co- 
operators  were,  as  in  London  and  Birmingham, 
conspicuous  throughout  the  evening,  which  ter- 
minated  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  flic  great  satisfaction 
of  all  the  parties.  A  general  wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  a  similar  meeting  should  be  held 
monthly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  contri- 
bute to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  happi- 
ness among  the  productive  classes,  to  the  per- 
manent benefit  of  every  class.  The  union  of 
heart  and  purpose  appears  to  be  rapidly  extend- 
ing among  them,  and  the  best  spirit  pervades 
their  proceedings.  They  are  most  anxious  to 
forward  all  our  ulterior  views ;  to  put  an  end 
to  the  evils  of  disunion  and  competition,  and 
to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of 
union  of  interest  and  of  feeling.  Mr.  Rabone 
and  myself  visited  several  of  the  good  friends 
to  the  cause  «n  the  morning,  and  we  found  them 
admirably  disposed,  and  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fice to  carry  our  measures  into  speedy  execution. 

About  noon  we  set  out  for  Birmingham, 
where  we  arrived  about  four  o'clock.  I  visited 
the  Exchange,  and  found  the  parties  very  busy, 
and  going  on  very  steadily.  The  exchanges 
had  increased,  and  the  deposits  averaging  nearly 


the  same  per  day  aa  in  the  preceding  week; 
but  the  officers  of  the  Exchange  arc  very  can. 
toons  what  they  receive,  both  as  to  quality  sad 
price,  and  thus  for  the  moment  check  the  ad. 
vanoe  of  deposits  The  depositors  exceed  1,400. 
In  the  evening  Acre  was  a  public  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  and  depositors,  and  it  was  truly 
grati lying  to  see  the  unanimity  and  good  feel- 
ing which  prevailed,  and  above  all  the  deter, 
mination  to  carry  the  business  through  to  ita 
ultimate  success.  Previous  to  the  meeting,  I 
met  our  valuable  friends,  Messrs.  Hansom  and  ! 
Welshj  who  nad  communicated  with  the  par. 
ties  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  who  were 
prepared  to  receive  us  immediately,  and  we 
left  Birmingham  the  next  morning  at  seven. 
I  came  here  about  five.  We  were  in  inune- 
dhtte  communication  with  our  friends,  and  a 
meeting  of  delegates  was  appointed  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  upwards  of  thirty  were  present 
Our  object  was  chiefly  to  appoint  a  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  all  the  trades,  snd 
to  give  some  outline  of  our  intentions  as  to  pre. 
sent  operations.  The  public  meeting  was  fixed 
for  this  evening,  and  but  one  spirit  pervaded  it 
respecting  the  mode  of  pursuing  the  great  snd 
decisive  plans  which  we  contemplate ;  and  yon 
may  rest  assured  that  the  emancipation  or 
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ever,  and  that  the  general  improvement  of 
society  will  now  rapidly  advance  without  fatare 
retrogression.  We  are  preparing  for  our  next 
meeting  this  evening. — Your  friend, 

ROBERT  OWEN. 


The  new  system  of  society  is  the  very  reverst 
of  the  old.  The  two  systems  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  nature  coming  in  succession:  tfas 
first  is  darkness,  the  second  is  light ;  the  first 
is  robbery,  the  second  is  justice.  The  robbery 
of  the  old  system  has  long  been  endeavouring 
to  disguise  itself,  but  it  is  too  deformed.  The 
hump  defies  the  ingenuity  of  all  the  legislative 
tailors.  Now  we  have  more  robbery  than  ever, 
even  were  we  to  judge  by  the  committals  alone ; 
but  toese  *!*  not  *be  onty  criteria  of  the  vio- 
lence and  injustice  of  the  old  world ;  they 
assume  a  thousand  different  forms.  Our  fore- 
fathers knew  only  one  species  of  robbery,  nod 
they  defended  themselves  by  their  own  personal 
bravery ;  we,  their  children,  have  not  alwayt 
an  opportunity  of  defending  ourselves,  for  the 
enemy  is  invisible ;  it  is  the  genius  of  evil  re- 
siding in  the  system.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
what  is  the  real  amount  of  property  stolen  by 
direct  violence,  but  the  amount  it  very  great, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  laws  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  police ;  but  the  laws  snd 
the  police,  which  deter  the  timid  from  stealing 
personally,  do  not  prevent  die  public  from  bong 
robbed;  for  the  poor  creatures  who  might 
otherwise  have  done  the  work  of  plunder  them- 
selves, are  sent  to  the  parish,  and  the  robbery 
is  committed  for  them  in  a  legal  way  by  act  of 
parliament.  Eight  millions  of  money  are  stolen 
'  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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or  extorted  from  the  public,  to  supply  the. 
destitute  poor,  whom  a  vicious  system,  severe 
laws,  and  a  vigilant  police,  have  driven  to  the 
last  extremity. 

This  is  called  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature,  for  it  is  making  provision  for  the 
poor.  Generosity,  indeed!  after  robbing  a 
man  of  a  sovereign,  to  give  him  a  halfpenny  in 
compensation.  After  besetting  the  poor  crea- 
tures on  every  side,  and  obstructing  every  en. 
trance  to  opulence,  or  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  labour  (their  own  labour  too),  to 
tend  out  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  little  water  t^ 
keep  their  bodies  from  putrefaction.  This  is 
what  is  called  generosity  in  the  eld  world;  and 
yet  this  generosity  cannot  be  exercised  without 
ia  the  first  place  depriving  the  public  per  force 
of  their  property,  lie  supply  die  means.  It 
must  be  conunitted ;  robbery  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  old  system,  and  when  ft  is  sup- 
pressed in  one  quarter,  it  merely  shows  itself 
in  another.  I  f  it  is  driven  from  the  highways, 
it  goes  to  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  the  city  ; 
if  it  is  hunted  from  this  scene  of  action,  it  flies 
to  trade  and  commerce;  and  if  every  other 
quarterns  guarded  against  it,  it  flies  at  last  to  the 
parish,  and  the  legislature  take  the  task  upon 
themselves.  1 1  is  all  the  same  system,  the  hydra 
system;  destroy  one  head,  and  another  rises  up 
in  its  place.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  as  long  as 
rich  monopolists  abound,  who  accumulate  the 
grain  in  their  own  barns,  where  it  rots  while 
the  poor  starve.  Society  is  like  a  pair  of  scales : 
if  too  much  is  put  into  the  one  scale,  the  other 
flies  up;  but  our  legislators  and  moralists,  who 
deplore  the  increase  of  crime,  seem  to  be  igno- 
rant of  this  law  of  nature ;  and,  therefore,  in. 
stead  of  attempting  to  balance  the  scale  by  a 
just  distribution,  they  make  prohibitory  laws 
to  prevent  the  empty  scale  from  rising  when 
the  other  scale  is  full.  There  is  wisdom  for 
you!  that  is  the  true  mode  of  weighing  goods ! 
put  as  much  as  you  can  in  the  one  scale,  and 
stamp  and  swear  at  the  other  one  if  it  will  not 
stand  still ;  but,  remember,  you  must  put  very 
little  in  the  other,  only  a  liUk  bread  and  water. 
This  is  the  justice  of  the  old  world — tills  is 
legislation — and  the  clergy  say  that  the  empty 
scale  is  a  very  bad-hearted  scale— that  it  has 
sone  of  the  grace  of  God  in  it,  (this  is  true;) 
tnd  that  it  is  full  of  original  sin — that  is,  want, 
or  bread  and  water  at  most.  And  they  say 
that  it  is  very  wrong  in  the  empty  scale  to  rise 
ap  in  that  sort  of  insurrection  against  the  full 
scale ;  and  they  try  to  preach  it  down,  and  to 
pray  it  down,  but  it  will  not  move.  Then  they 
fay  it  is  all  for  our  sins  as  a  people  that  it  is  so ; 
fins  is  true  again :  look  at  the  heavy  scale  quite 
full  of  sins— huge  as  the  bundle  of  Bun  van's 
Pilgrim.  Seeing  there  is  such  injustice  in  the 
whole,  what  can  we  expect  from  the  parts? 
But  there  is  more  justice  in  the  parts  than  in  the 
whole;  there  is  a  sense  of  justice  in  every 
an;  and  yon  will  receive  more  justice  from 
idiyiduals  than  from  the  system  at  large,  for 
ie  individuals  are  corrupted  by  the  system, 
ow  can  we  be  surprised  to  find  so  many 
injust    scales    in    private    business,     when 


the  scales  of  the  system  are  so,  "unjustly, 
balanced?.  Yet,  our  le^ajatqre,  enjjnjje^  ©pmr 
missioners  on  purpoqe  to  egflgajae  .^.pri- 
vate scales  of  the^  public,  and  otieodeTS.ajmin  tf 
justice  are  severely  punished.  Did'  the 
legislature  only  look  at  its,  own  scales,  it  would 
discover  that  there  all  the  evil  originates,  apd 
the  little  peccadilloes  of  the  people  Wm>r  1  y 
the  reluctanjt  effects  .of.  t}ie  greater  offences  apd 
that  infinite  guilt  of  the  system  a^Vg*  It  is 
impossible  to  repress  crime  by  any  other  means 
than  an  entire  change  of  aystem.  Grime  is  mi 
pidly  progressing,  and  must  progress);  and 
progressing,  too,  wifti  much  more  rapidity 
than  the  population.  Comn>ittals  &r c^inie  in 
1805  amounted  to  4*00;  in  1833  to  90,8: 
persons  convicted  in  1804  amounted, in,  number, 
to  8866;  in  19»  *  H»W,  B*i  ^popula- 
tion increased  in  the  same  proportion  ?  No  ; 
but  tbt  paupers  have  mcreased  horn  %000,ooo 
to  4,000,000.  Thus,  neither  laws  nor  execu- 
tioners can  prevent  the  empty  scale  from,  rising. 
ft  is  a  law  of  nature  which  raises  it  jobbery 
must  be  committed.  It  is  an  attribute  of  the 
old  world.  O  Nature,  we  have.  eee&  enough  of 
thy  injustice  and  deformity ;  show  us  now  thy 
justice  and  thy  beauty ! 

The  sun  is  now  entering  Libra,  the  balance  ; 
day  and  night  are  equal;"  we^. wish  we,  could 
say  the  same  of  rich  and  poor. 


ON  TRANSMUTATION. 
By  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  Authors  of  *'  Rejected 
Addreseee" 
(From  the  Newt  Monthly 


Spring  is,  undoubtedly,  the,  m.ost  Cxhllaratp 
ing  of  all  the  seasons,  not  only  from  its  moral 
associations  and  promises  of  a  flowery  future,  but 
from  certain  involuntary  impulses  arising  from 
a  quickened  circulation  and  development  of  the, 
senses,  wherein  we  sympathise  physically  .with 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

But  there  is  nothing  gloomy  in  any  period 
or  appearance  of  nature.  To  the  superficial 
observer,  indeed,  who  has  seen  toe  windsof 
April  rocking,  as  it  were,  the  cradle  of  foe 
young  flowers,  and  breathing  the  breath  of  life 
into  birds  and  insects,  it  may  appear,  melan- 
choly to  follow  them  to  their  graves  in  the 
great  funeral  procession  of  autumn  ;  but  in  the' 
beautiful  provisions  of  our  system,  there  is  jn. 
reality  no  such  thing  as  death !        ' 

Nature's  great  business  is  reproduction  ;  and. 
as  she  works  always  upon  the  same  materials, 
mind  and  matter,  life  and  extinction,  one'  or- 
ganisation and  another,  are  perpetually  inter- 
changing nature  and  substances,  without  any 
annihilation  of  either.  tVjtJi  all  due  deference 
to  Shakspeare,  €C  Imperial  Cs?sar  dead  anil 
turned  to  clay,"  might  be,  converted  to  nobler 
purposes  than  those  which'  Efamlet  has  ^as- 
signed, for  there  is  no  element  or  product  of 
nature  with  which  he  may'  not  have  become 
renewed  and  blended  under  the  vivifying  and 
mysterious  mouldings  of,  her  power  f  If 
Pythagoras  had  applied  his  system  of  transmi- 
gration to  the  body,  instead  of  the  soul  1,  lie' j 
would  have  been  near  the  truth ;  for  he  plight 
have  drawn  from  nature  abundant  Analogy  for 
his  theory.  f      'r 

The  rains  that  fall  to  reascend  in  sap  are  but  so 
much  future  leaves  and  flowers j  wine,  fVi imply 
bottled  sunshine  ant}  showers  ;  cojTDfWon  putt 


on  iucorrapu on  ;  and  even  yonder  dunghill, 
which  has  already  passed  through  various  stages 
o|  incarnation^  is  yet  destined  to  others  in  the 
ceaseless  round  of  reproduction  ;  and  changing 
into  beauty  fragTancc,  and  life,  shall  either  be 
converted  into  tulips  and  roses,  flutter  in  the 
air  in  the  forms  of  butterflies  and  moths,  or, 
reassuming  a  vegetable  being,  become  again  in- 
corporated with  men,  beasts,  or  birds  By 
aptJeipating  the  silent  elaborations  of  nature, 
and  following  up  her  processes,  we  may  suK 
a(ftiiti ate  the  .dream?  of  the  poets  and  oriental 
writers,  who  tell  of  roses,  jonquils,  and  violet i 
falling  from  the  uky,  for  almost  every  one  of 
the  globules  of  rain  may  be  a  future  flower. 
Absorbed  by  the  thirsty  roots,  and  converted 
into  sap,  it  worts  its  way  into  the  flower- 
stttlk,  and  may,  in  process  of  time,  assume 
the  form  of  petals,  turning  their  fragrant  lips 
toward i  the  skv,  whence  they  originally  de- 
scended. Ort  if  we  are  disposed  to  contemplate 
a. shower  of  rain  with  a  more  exalted  anticipa- 
tion, we  have  but  to  recollect  that  all  flesh  is 
grass,  and  the  inevitable  converse  of  the  pro- 
position, that  grass  is  destined  to  become  flesh, 
either  animal  or  human  *  and  straightway  the  rain 
beco m es  insti  n ct  w i th  vitality,  and  we  m ay ,  in 
imagination ,  follow  each  drop  through  its  ve- 
getable existence  into  the  ribs  of  some  future 
prize  ox,  or  into  the  sparkling  eye  of  its  pro* 
prietor — some  unborn  Coke  or  Somerrille, 
standing  proudly  by  its'  side^  or  into  the  heart 
of  a  Milton,  the  blood  of  a  Hampden,  or  the 
brain  of  a  Verulam  i 

1  XfcsaaoiffDts  were,  though  lass  scieatjIU,  perhaps 
mors  correct  and  libdesatifaMe  observers  than. wo 
are,  and.  it.oogb*  to.  excite  ov  :afsnuraUoB#  tfc*t> 
without  oar  means  they  were  able  to  make  so.fcreat, 
discoveries*  Eat  they  coos^oVred  life  and  aont  as 
syoepysaou*,  and  knew  at  little  of  tbe  latter. as  Ibo, 
best  of  the  moderns ,  that  is  to  say,  nothing  !  Hence 
their  doctrine  of  transmigration  was  a  mere  alle* 
fpty,  and  signified  nothing  but  material  evolution, 
illustrated  by  poetical  imagery! 

FOR  THJ4  CRISIS. 
Ctaioys  Illustbation  or  the  Motto  of  thb, 
Cbisi*,— - Th«  effect  produced  by  Schdler's  tra- 
gedy of  the  Robbers  on  the  scholars  at  the  school, 
of  Fpbourg  is  wejl  known.    They  were  so  struck 
and  captivated  with  the,  grandeur  and  character 
of  its  hero— Moor,  that  tbey  agreed  to  form  a  band 
like  his  in  the  forests  of.  Bohemia;   had  elected 
a  young  nobleman  for  their  chief,  and  had  pitched  r 
on  a  .beautiful  young  .lady  for  his  Amelia,  whom, 
the^  ware  to  ca/ry  off  from  her.  parents.    To, they 
accomplishment  of  ibis  design  they  had  bound , 
themselves  bv  the  most  solemn  and  tremendous 
oaths.    But  the  conspiracy,  was,  discovered  by  an 
accident*  aqd  tia,  execution  prevented.     Schiller 
afterwa>ds  acknowledged  with  great  candour,  and . 
reprobated  in  tne  strongest  terms,  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  his  own  production.    The  robberies 
committed  daily  in  the  streets  during  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  were  beyond  the. 
example  of  former  macs*    Several  thieves  after-, 
we/ds  confessed,  in  Newgate,  that, they  raised  their' 
courage  in  the  play-bouse  .by.  the.  songs  of  their 
hero,  Macheath,  before  they  sallied  forth  on  their 
desperate  nocturnal  exploits,.  So  notorious  were^ 
the  evil  consequences  of  its  frequent  representa- 
tion become,  that  ,in  Jibe  yeaxi  m  the   Middle- 
sex, Justices,  united   with  Sir  John  Fielding  hv 
requesting  JfcJr.  Carnek  to  suspend  JtKas  tbey, 
were,  of  opinion  it  was  never  performed  without, 
addiog  to  the  number  of  real  thieves.— See  an, 
Essay  6n  the  German  Theatre,  by  Mackenzie,  and! 
the, Liftp/Gay,m  the  «« Biographia  Britannica." 
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THB    CRISIS. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  E.  SMITH. 


Friend  Smith, — I  read  in  the  Crisis,  page 
*75,  that,  on  the  25th  evening  of  the  eighth 
month  of  the  1833d  year  of  our  vulgar  era, 
&ou  informedst  thy  audience  in  Charlotte* 
Street,  that  J.  Nayler,  my  countryman,  "styled 
himself  hy  the  name  of  God  and  Jesus 
Christ." 

"  Justice  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  is  a 
deht  survivors  owe  them.' 

James  Nayler  was  horn  about  1 61 6/  in  the 
parish  of  Ardesley,  near  Wakefield,  in  York- 
shire ;  his  father  was  of  good  repute,  having  a 
competent  estate  to  live  on,  with  industry. 
James  was  educated  in  good  English,  and  wrote 
well.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  in  1641, 
he  served  in  the  Parliament's  army  eight  years, 
under  Lord  Fairfax  (so  titled),  and  afterwards 
was  quarter-master  under  Minor-general  Lam- 
bert He  was  a  member  of  the  Independents' 
sect,  and  in  1661  became  a  Quaker.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  natural  parts,  and  did  acquit  him- 
self welt  both  in  word  and  writing,  among  his 
friends;  many  admired  his  great  gift,  and 
began  to  esteem  him  above  his  brethren,  espe- 
cially some  inconsiderate  women,  who  kneeled 
before  him  and  kissed  his  feet,  at  Exeter. 
Whilst  he  passed  through  the  suburbs  of 
Bristol,  one  Thomas  Woodcock  went  bare- 
headed before  him  ;  one  of  the  women  led  bis 
horse ;  Dorcas  Erbury,  Martha  Simmons,  and 
Hannah  Stranger,  spread  their  scarfs  and  hand- 
kerchiefs before  him ;  and  the  company  sung 
"  Holyr  hoty,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of  Hoats," 
"  Hosannah  in  t&e  highest,"  &e*  They  were 
examined  by  the  magistrate*,  and  committed 
to  prison. 

He  was  charged,  without  proof,  of  having 
twice  committed  adultery  with  the  women. 
He  declared  that,  u  of  both  accusations  I  am 
clear  before  God,  who  kept  me  all  that  day, 
both  in  thought  and  deeds  as  to  all  women,  as  a 
little  child;  God  is  my  record." 

He  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  examined 
by  the  Parliament,  wno  sentenced  him  to  be 
set  in  the  pillory  in  the  Palace-yard,  Westmin- 
ster, during  the  space  of  two  hours,  and  to  be 
whipped  by  the  hangman,  through  the  streets, 
from  Westminster  to  the  Old  Exchange,  Lon- 
don ;  and  there  likewise,  to  be  set  with  his 
head  in  the  pillory  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  one ;  in  each  place  wearing  a  paper  con- 
taining an  inscription  of  his  crimes ;  that  at  the 
Old  Exchange  Ms  tongue  be  bored  through 
with  a  hot  iron ;  and  that  he  be  there  also 
stigmatized  in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  B 
(blasphemer) ;  that  he  be  sent  to  Bristol,  and 
conveyed  through  the  said  city,  with  his  face 
backward,  on  horseback,  and  publicly  whipped 
the  next  market-day  ;  thence  committed  to 
Bridewell,  London,  restrained  from  the  society 
of  all  people,  to  labour  hard  till  he  shall  be  re- 
leased by  the  Parliament  (two  years),  debarred 
the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  have  no 
relief  but  what  he  earns  by  his  daily  labour. 

Such  was  the  perse-prosecution  of  the  bigoted 
Dissenters  when  they  were  in  power ! 

Now,  supposing  blasphemy  to  have  been 
committed,  yet  his  tongue  seemed  not  properly 
guilty  of  it. 

No  blasphemous  words  were  spoken  by  him; 
he  di<T  hot  caU  himself  God,  Christ,  &c.  ; 
he  suffered  his  followers  to  do  it,  for  which  he 
afterwards  blamed  himself.  'Tis  to  prevent 
the  members  of  the  rational  state  of  society  from 
being  deceived  by  my  friend  Smith's  unde- 
signed   falsehood,  that  I 'have  written  this, 


which,  I  hope,  will  be  inserted  in  the  Crisis. 
He  was  examined  by  five  priests,  Caryl,  Man- 
ton,  Nye,  Griffith,  and  Reynolds. 

Was  he  sorry  for  the  blasphemies  he  was 
guilty  of,  and  did  he  renounce  and  deny  them  ? 

What  blasphemies,  name  them?  (They  could 
not  instance  one).  Would  you  have  me  recant, 
and  renounce  you  know  not  what  ? 

Did  he  believe  there  was  a  Jesus  Christ  ? 

Yes,  and  that  Jesus  had  taken  up  his  dwell- 
ing in  his  (Nayler's)  heart  and  spirit. 

But  I  (one  of  the  preachers)  believe  in  a 
Jesus  that  never  was  in  any  man's  heart. 

He  (Nayler)  denied  such  a  Christ. 

Why  did  he  suffer  the  women  to  wership 
and  adore  him  ? 

He  denied  it  as  to  his  person,  but  to  the 
virtue  of  Christ  in  him  (the  rational  principle). 
Have  you  thus  long  professed  the  Scriptures, 
and  do  you  now  stumble  at  what  they  hold 
forth? 

Could  he  produce  one  instance  of  Scripture, 
in  which  such  practice  was  held  forth  ? 

That  of  the  Shunamite's  falling  at  the  feet 
of  Elisba,  Abigail  at  David's,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  Daniel's.  (Daniel  ii.  46.) 

They  paused  awhile,  and  rejoined,  that  was 
but  a  civil  act  or  acknowledgment. 

.  So  you  might  interpret  the  act  of  those  wo- 
men also,  if  your  eye  were  not  evil,  seeing  the 
outward  action  is  one  and  the  same. 

His  punishment  was  inflicted  with  severity  ; 
he  was  stripped  and  whipped  at  a  cart's  tail  to 
the  Old  Exchange,  received  three  hundred  and 
ten  stripes,  the  executioner  wanted  to  give  him 
one  more  (there  being  three  hundred  and  eleven 
kennels),  but  his  foot  slipping,  the  stroke  fell 
on  his  own  hand,  and  hurt  it  much ;  Nayler 
bore  it  with  such  patience  as  astonished  the 
beholders,  and  raised  their  commiseration. 
Many  judged  that  present  death  would  have 
been  a  milder  sentence. 

Oliver  Cromwell  and  a  party  in  parliament 
seemed  inclined  to  release  him ;  but  there  was 
a  party  in  parliament,  (undoubtedly  tools  of 
the  parsons,)  who,  not  being  able  to  prevail  so 
far  as  to  have  him  sentenced  to  death,  yet 
strove  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  make 
him  sink  under  the  weight  of  his  punishment. 

So  much  for  his  error  in  religion :  I  hope  the 
followers  of  Robert  Owen  will  find  his  mora- 
lity and  politics  a  little  less  objectionable.  He 
published,  in  1653,  a  book  to  exhort  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society  to  repentance. 

"A  ruler  that  is  of  God  sets  up  justice  and 
judgment  in  the  gates,  that  the  poor  may  be 
delivered  from  him  that  is  too  mighty  for  him, 
and  that  the  cause  of  the  fatherless,  widow, 
and  stranger,  may  not  fail,  he  hath  an  ear 
open  to  the  cries  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  who 
have  but  little  money  and  few  friends ;  so  that 
a  poor  man  may  not  be  afraid  to  appear,  in  a 
good  cause,  against  the  greatest  oppressor  in 
in  the  nation. 

ff  And  you,  who  say  you  are  teachers  of  the 
nation,  how  long  will  it  be  ere  you  look  to 
your  own  ways  ?  Is  not  all  manner  of  filthi- 
ness  amongst  you,  which  you  should  lead  the 
people  out  of  r  Are  not  you  hirelings,  and 
teach  for  the  fleece  ?  Do  not  you  contend  for 
money  with  your  own  hearers,  and  sue  them  at 
law  for  it  ?  yea,  although  they  cannot  satisfy 
your  demands?" 

"  And  you  lawyers,  ought  you  not  to  plead 
the  cause  of  equity  between  man  and  man,  for 
equity's  sake,  without  respect  to  yourselves,  or 
others,  but  only  to  truth  itself,  that  a  just  cause 
may  be  owned  in  whomsoever  it  concerns? 


But  is  not  the  justest  cause  sure  to  fall,  if  the 
party  have  not  money  to  satisfy  your  demands, 
which  are  many  times  very  unreasonable?  yon 
make  small  offences  seem  very  great,  by  raise 
glosses ;  you  use  the  law  (which  should  pre. 
serve  in  peace)  to  aggravate  offences  beyond 
truth,  and  so  make  differences  greater ;  and  do 
not  you  delight  to  fish  in  troubled  waters  ?  and 
the  greater  the  dissension  amongst  the  people, 
is  not  the  more  your  gain?  Are  not  yoar 
purses  filled,  and  your  estates  raised,  on  the 
ruin  of  persons  and  families? 

"  The  law,  as  it  is  now  used,  is  scarcely  ser- 
viceable for  any  other  end,  but  for  the  enrioos 
man,  who  hath  much  money,  to  revenge  him. 
self  of  his  poor  neighbours,  who,  may  be,  never 
did  him  wrong.  Is  there  any  appearing  for 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  although  his  cause  be 
just?  but  by  deceit,  delays,  and  expenses, the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

"  And  you,  people  of  the  nation,  do  yen  not 
exceed  all  that  ever  went  before  you,  in  pride, 
covetousness,  &c,  deceit  in  all  manner  ot  mer- 
chandize, and  trading,  false  weights,  false 
measures,  self-love,  pretestings  one  to  another 
in  your  bargainings,  to  overreach  your  brethren 
ana  get  dishonest  gain,  without  blushing  or 
being  ashamed?  and  yetyou profess  yoursehref 
to  be  members  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  bad  Jesus 
Christ  ever  such  a  body  as  this  ?  And  you  talk 
of  a  communion  of  saints; — had  the  saints  erer 
such  a  communion  as  this,  to  defraud  one  ano- 
ther for  money,  &c.  ?" 

THOMA8  CRATHORNE,  a  Deist 

MR.  SMITH'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 

PRECEDING  LETTER. 
Mr.  Crathorne  accuses  me  of  undesigned 
falsehood.  I  take  no  offence  from  the  expres- 
sion ;  t  understand  his  meaning — but  I  am 
perfectly  correct  in  my  account  of  Nayler ;  and 
a  few  words  will  serve  as  a  justification.  The 
writer  says,  that  Nayler  did  not  assume  the 
name  of  Christ,  but  merely  affirmed  that  Christ 
was  revealed  in  him.  Jesus  Christ  did  no 
more :  he  called  himself  only  a  man  with  God 
revealed  in  him  ;  and  we  may  all  say  the 
same  of  ourselves.  Nature  is  revealed  in  at 
all.  John  Ward,  now  in  Derby-gaol,  calli 
himself  the  Messiah,  &c. ;  but  ask  him  tor  an 
explanation,  and  he  will  give  the  same  reason 
as  Jesus  Christ  and  Nayler  would  have  given ; 
namely,  that  Christ,  or  the  spirit  of  God,  » 
revealed  in  him.  "  My  Father,"  says  Christ, 
u  is  greater  than  I."  *'  I  speak  nothing  of  my- 
self. "Why  call  ye  me  good?  there  is  none 
good  but  God ;" — that  is,  I  am  an  organ  of 
divinity. 

Examination  of  Nayler. — Q.  Art  thou  the 
everlasting  King  of  righteousness?  A.  lam; 
and  the  everlasting  righteousness  is  wrought  is 
me :  if  ye  were  acquainted  with  the  Father,  fe 
would  also  be  acquainted  with  me. 

Examination  of  Martha  Simmons.  —  Q. 
Oughtest  thou  to  worship  James  Nayler  upon 
thy  knees?  A.  Yea;  I  ought  to  do  sa-Q. 
Why  dost  thou  call  him  Lord  ?  A.  Became 
he  is  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  the  Lord  of 
righteousness.— Q.  What  reason  canst  then 
show  for  thy  calling  him  King  of  Israel  ?  4» 
He  is  so  anointed — Q.  Who  hath  anointed 
him  ?    A.  a  Prophet. 

Dorcas  Erbury.— Q.  Dost  thou  own  him  far 

the  son  of  God  ?    A.  He  is  the  only-begottes 

son  of  God.— Q.  Wherefore  didst  thou  pal 

off  his  stocking,  and  lay  the  clothes  benes* 

his  feet?    A.  He  is  worthy  of  it,  for  he  is  the 

•Holy  Lord  of  Israel.— Q.  Knowest  thou  m 
y  y  ^ 


THE    CRISIS. 


n. 


ether  Jefus,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ? 
A.  I  know  no  other  Saviour. — Q.  Christ  raised 
those  that  had  been  dead;  so  did  not  he? 
A.  He  raised  me. — Q.  In  what  manner?  A. 
He  bid  his  hand  on  my  head,  after  I  had  been 
dead  two  days,  and  said,  "  Dorcas  arise  ;  and  I 
gross,  and  live  as  thou  seest." 

I  might  give  numerous  other  quotations  from 
the  examination  of  Nayler  and  his  followers, 
by  the  committee  of  Parliament,  but  these  I 
hope  are  sufficient  to  justify  me  for  simply 
dassinff  James  Nayler  amongst  the  host  of 
Meseians.  I  do  not  call  him  an  impostor ;  I 
hs,re  do  right  to  do  so.  I  literally  agree  with 
him  in  the  most  of  his  doctrine. 

J.  SMITH. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 


The  following  letter  was  sent  privately  to 
the  Bishop  of  London  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  along 
with  it  a  copy  of  last  week's  Crisis : — 

My  Lord, — I  am  a  licentiate  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  feel  very  much  mortified  at  the  present 
state  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  has  lost  all  pretensions  to  good  workB, 
and  hence  the  suspicion  arises  that  something 
must  be  wiong  with  its  faith.  To  the  shame 
of  Christians,  Infidels  are  now  assuming  a  bet- 
ter moral  exterior  than  Christians  themselves ; 
and  Mr.  Owen,  an  acknowledged  Infidel,  and 
hig  numerous  followers  are  recommending  a 
system  of  society,  which  certainly  far  exceeds 
any  Christian  scheme  in  the  peace  and  good 
will  which  if  not  only  teaches,  out  must  actu- 
ally force  into  practice.  Christians  are 
preaching,  Infidels  are  acting ;  here  are  faith 
without  works,  and  works  without  faith.  If 
they  must  be  separated,  which  is  the  more 
Chriftian  of  the  two  ?  There  is  Scripture  for 
both. 

But  may  not  faith  and  works  be  united? 
Cannot  Christianity  be  practised  ?    Or  is  it  in 
its  very  nature  an  enemy  to  the  poor  of  the 
Mock  ?     Can  nature  and  revelation  not  be  re- 
conciled ?    Their  union  would  unite  the  Chris- 
tian and  Infidel  in  one.    If  Christianity  be  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  what  can  it  be  but 
nature  in  disguise  ?  And  is  it  not  probable  that 
infidelity  is  now  spreading  on  purpose  to  force 
nature  in  upon  revelation,  that  the  veil  may  be 
lifted  up  ?      Thus  faith,  which  arose  in  the 
south,  is  met  by  infidelity  from  the  north,  like 
the  one  great  magnetic  fluid  approaching  the 
other.     Thus  faith,  which  arose  in  the  east,  is 
met  by  infidelity  in  the  west,  like  light  and 
darkness.     Tbe  union  of  these  two  extremes  in 
the  physical  world  is  perfection ;  why  not  so  in 
the  intellectual  world?    In  a  letter  to  A.  B., 
of  Birmingham,  in  the  Crisis,  which  I  have 
inclosed.  Ilwfe  given  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which   the  two  parties  mav  be  reconciled. 
A.  B.  is  a  Christian,  and,  lite  many  others, 
at  present  seems  to  be  hesitating  between  faith 
and  works,   and  I  have  merely  answered  tbe 
doubts  expressed  in  his  letter  to  myself.    Had 
/  had  any  thoughts  of  addressing  your  lordship 
upon  this  occasion,  I  might  have  been  more  ex- 
plicit and  more  systematic  in  the  arrangement 
of  my  ideas  ;   but  such  as  the  letter  is  I  send  it 
to  you,    and  trust  you  will  -  give  it  a  careful 
perusal  ;  and  if  you  should  think  the  reason- 
ing fallacious.,   I  do  think  it  becoming  your 
iation  as  a  dignitary  of  the  church  to  reply  to 
t,  and  point  out  the  sophistry  it  contains.   By 
koing  so,  you   shall  address  several  thousand 
nfideis  ana  Christians;  and  by  refusing  to  do 


so,  either  personally  or  by  proxy,  you  will  cer. 
tainly  give  much  Occasion  to  tne  adversary  to 
blaspheme.  As  it  is  perhaps  expecting  too  much 
from  your  lordship  to  engage  your  pen  with  mine, 
I  may  trust  at  least  that  you  will  find  someone 
of  your  clergy  who  is  willing  to  take  up  the  cause. 
I  do  not  call  this  a  challenge.  This  is  too 
combative  a  word  for  the  spirit  which  I  profess. 
I  call  it  an  invitation  to  search  for  truth  and 
unity — a  proposal  from  one  who  is  falsely 
called  a  blasphemer,  to  meet  you  all  in  the  love 
of  God,  of  Nature,  of  Christ,  and  of  man— to 
meet  you  in  revelation,  in  reason,  in  philosophy, 
in  brotherly  kindness  and  charity ;  you  shall 
meet  with  the  most  respectful  treatment ;  not 
an  abusive  term  shall  be  used,  not  a  sarcasm 
indulged ;  and  if  reason  and  truth  be  on  your 
side,  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
good.  I  am,  my  Lord,,  &c. 

Sept  13, 1833.  J.  SMITH. 


SOCIAL  COMMUNITY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Branch  of 
the  Social  Community,  held  on  Sunday  after, 
noon,  September  8,  Mr.  27.  Warden  in  die  chair, 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been 
read,  and  the  report  of  the  funds  passed,  the 
Secretary  reported  to  the  assembly  that  16 
classes,  composing  upwards  of  300  members, 
residing  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
were  nearly  organized,  and  that  several  class- 
superintendents  were  elected  during  this  week, 
4  new  members  admitted,  and  16  proposed. 

The  report  was  next  brought  up  of  the  pro. 
gress  made  by  the  Trustees  of  our  late  bene, 
volent  friend,  William  Thompson  of  Cork, 
property  left  for  co-operative  purposes,  and 
the  various  sums  collected  for  defending  the 
same,  as  under.     It  was 

Resolved, — That  the  active  means  adopted 
by  the  Trustees  to  defend  the  property  entrusted 
to  their  care  for  co-operative  purposes  deserves 
our  warmest  admiration  and  lasting  gratitude. 

Resolved, — That  this  community  are  deter- 
mined to  support  the  Trustees  in  their  forth- 
coming legal  struggle ;  and  earnestly  call  upon 
their  co-operative  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  immediately  to  collect  pecuniary 
means,  to  enable  tjie  Trustees  efficiently  to 
defend  our  property  in  November  next ;  and 

That  all  sums  collected  for  such  purpose  be 
immediately  forwarded  to  Mr.  V.  Cooke,  Ca- 
binet-maker, Worcester  •  Mr.  Smith,  Oldfield- 
road,  Salford ;  Mr.  William  Pare,  105,  New- 
street,  Birmingham ;  Mr.  S.  Austin,  Exchange, 
14,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-sqnare.  London  ; 
B.  Warden,  17,  Little  Chesterfield-street, 
Marylebone,  London. 

By  direction  of  the  Community, 

T.  V.  GRETTON,  Hon.  Sec. 

P.S.  The  various  Social  Communities  now 
forming  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  are 
respectfully  requested  to  send  an  account  of  the 
numbers  of  their  members,  the  address  of  the 
Secretary,  and  other  particulars,  to  the  Hon. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  B.  Warden,  No.  14, 
Charlotte-street,  Exehange,  Rathbone-place, 
London. 

Subscriptions  already  received  and  forwarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Pare— Mrs.  Wheeler,  5/. ;  Mr.  P. 
Baume,  61.;  Mr.  J.  M.  Morgan,  61.;  Mr. 
Cobham,  61. ;  Misses  C.  and  A.  Pearson,  Si. ; 
Mr.  Friedlander,  1/. ;  Mr.  B.  Warden,  1/.  ; 
Mr-  toby,  1/. ;  Mr.  Stopford,  U  ;  Mr.  W.  D. 
BtaU,  U ;  Mr.  R.  Ord,  XL;  Mr.  C.  M'Ken- 
aie,  6s. ;    Mrs.   PesdriU,  }fe;   Members  of 


Missionary  Society  and  Social  Community, 
3/.  lis.  6d.;  Sundries,  18s.  lOd.  ;  total, 
36/.  5s.  4<L 


TO  THE  8E0BJCTABY  OP  THB  SOCIAL  OOMM UNITY. 


Dear  Sir, — The  call  I  have  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Trustees  to  the  will  of  our  late  lamented 
friend,  Wm.  Thompson,  is,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
being  nobly  responded  to  by  the  Co-operative 
Societies,  and  by  individual  friends  to  our  great 
cause. 

Your  admirable  letter  of  the  9th,  has  just 
come  to  hand,  informing  me  that  you  have  sent 
from  London  die  first  subscription,  by  our 
revered  friend,  Robert  Owen.  Twelve  hours 
ere  your  letter  reached  me,  Mr.  Owen  paid  into 
my  hands  the  sum  of  36/.  tfs.  4d.,  being  the 
amount  raised,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in 
London,  to  assist  in  defending  the  vexatious 
suit  commenced  by  Mr.  Thompson's  rich  rela- 
tives. The  same  post  which  brought  your  let- 
ter also  brought  me  one  from  our  excellent 
friend,  P.  O.  Skene,  Esq*,  of  Lewes,  inclosing  a 
10/.  note  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Norwich 
Co-operative  Society  have  contributed  61.  Se- 
veral pounds  have  already  been  subscribed  in 
Birmingham,  and  more  will  be  raised.  There 
has  not  yet  been  sufficient  time  to  hear  from 
other  societies  at  a  distance ;  but  I  feel  assured 
they  will  follow  the  example  so  nobly  set  them* 

I  will  now  perform  my  part  of  tbe  contract, 
without  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay.  I  shall 
leave  home  for  Ireland  on  Friday  morning, 
taking  a  few  EngHsh  towns  where  there  are 
thriving  co-operative  societies  in  my  way.  My 
best  energies  shall  be  used  to  bring  this  im- 
portant affair  to  a  speedy  and  successful  issue, 
and  you  may  rely  on  my  writing  to  inform  you 
how  matters  are  proceeding,  so  soon  as  I  obtain 
intelligence. 

For  your  active  and  generous  exertions  in 
this  business,  receive  the  best  thanks  of  your 
sincere  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  , 

105,  New-street.  WM.  PAKE. 

Birmingham,  Sept  11,  1833. 


Scientific  Disco veby. — Mr.  Rutter,  of 
Lymington,  already  known  as  the  author  of  a 
a  treatise  on  Gas  Lighting,  has  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  a  new  method  of  producing  heatj 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  in  ven- 
tions  of  modern  science.  The  principal  ingre- 
dient employed  for  fuel  in  this  process  is  water. 
The  only  material  required  beside  is  something 
in  a  liquid  form,  which  contains  a  large  portion 
of  carbon  ;  whale-oil,  tar,  and  almost  any  thing 
of  a  similar  kind,  will  answer  the  purpose.  As 
these  materials  are  introduced  into  tbe  furnace 
simultaneously,  and  in  combination  with  each 
other,  the  one  yields  its  carbon  while  the  other 
gives  out  hydrogen,  and  a  small  portion  of  at- 
mospheric air  is  the  only  thing  then  required 
to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  combustion]  The 
flame  thus  produced  is  so  completely  under  ma- 
nagement tnat  in  one  second  it  can  be  reduced 
or  augmented  as  occasion  may  require.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  a4d,  that  it  yields  no 
smoke,  and  consequently  the  hideous  funnel 
now  used  in  steam-packets  may  be  henceforth 
disused  in  cases  where  till  now  it  was  altoge- 
ther impracticable.  A  vessel  may  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  take  on  board,  without  incon- 
venience, a  supply  of  fuel  wbicb  would  enable 
her  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.'~2VW  JfojtlaJjp 
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£    C  ft  I  S  I  S. 


NATURE. 
O  Nature*  holy,  meek,  **nd  mild, 
,  Tbmi  daeHer  on  the  mointaia  wild  ; 
Thou  haunter  at  the  lonesome  wood  : 
ThoU  nunderer  by  [lie  secret  flood : 
Thou  lover  of  the  dan  ted  sod, 
Where  Spf  jn^'i  white  fool  bath  lately  trod  r 
Finder  ol  iWeri,  freiH-iprung  and  new, 
Where  lUDihibe  comet  to  seek  ihe  dew  ; 
Twiner  of  bo#er*  for  lovers  meet  ; 
Smoother  of  sndi  for  poela*  fori : 
Thrice  ssinied  matron  1   in  *hose  fac»* 
Who  look*  in  Inve  trill  light  on  trace: 
Far- worshipped  Goddes*!  one  who  gives 
Her  love  in  him  who  wisety  live*: 
Oh!  take  my  hand,  and  place  m*  on 
The  daisied  footstool  of  thy  throne  j 
And  pa*a  before  my  darken  J  sir,  ht 
Thy  hand,  which  lets  in  charme*!  light  ; 
And  touch  my  tout,  nud  let  me  ^ee 
Th*  way i  of  God,  fair  dame,  in  thee. 

AutK  CuKfrtfcAtiAii, 


tfOfftTCT,  BV  llMtTLEV  COLE1UDGE. 
To  Suaksfesms* 
The  soul  of  man  ji  Larger  ihan  the  sky, 
pettier  than  OGran,  or  the  ah;  »snal  dark 
O  f  t he  tinfathom  *d  cen t re,     Ui ke  <hat  A rk A 
vVhicb  in  iU  sacred  hold  uplifted  hinh 
O'er  the  drown'd  hill*  the  human  family, 
And  ifon&k  reserved  of  liWirg  kfod. 
So  in  i  he  com  pa*  i  of  a  single  mind 
The  seed  a  and  pregnant  forma  in  essence  Me 
That  mnke  all  worlds.— Great  Poet, 'twas  thy  art 
To  know  thyself*  and  in  thysfekf  to  ^e 
Wtiaie'er  lo*e,  bate,  ambition,  destiny, 
Qr  the  firm,  fatal  purpoae  ol  trie  heart 
Crih  ronke  of  man  ;  vet  thou  Wert  still  tne  iime, 
Serene  of  thought  unhurt  by  thy  own  It  .me. 


PASCAL'S    ACKNO#LteBGMteNf    iti 
FAVOUR  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

"  Such  amongst  those  we  call  phttosbpners, 
as  made  the  nearest  approaches  to  happiness, 
well  considered  that  it  was  necessary  uie  uni- 
versal gobtl  which  all  desire,  and  in  which  each 
man  ought  to  be  allowed  his  Jwrtion,  skoulil 
not  consist  in  any  private  blessings,  which  can 
only  be  enjoyed  ty  ope.  and  which.,  if  divided, 
do  more  afflict  the  possessor  for  want  of  the 
part  which  he  ha£  not,  than  they  gratify  him 
by  the  part  which  he  has.  They  rightly  nrL 
preh  ended,  that  tne  true  god  J  oUgnt  to  he  such 
as  all  may  possess  at  once,  without  diminution 
arid  without  envy,  and  such  is  ho  thah  cah  fee 
deprived  of  against  his  will." 

Now,  this  is  plain  enough,  and  it  is  evident 
very  littie  was  wanted  to  make  Pascal  a  perfect 
co-operator ;  that  little  was  a  duster  to  sweep 
aWay  the  cob- web*  (as  Paine  calk  them)  from 
his  great  miiid ;  for,  it  sefems,  the  greater  the 
mirkl  Is  the  greatet  the  webs  are,  when  thvf 
are  woven  frbm  dtli-  infancy. 

When  a  little  boy,  nothing  annoyed  me  so 
much  as  tliose  sneering,  tauntiztg,  little  urchins, 
who  often  said  to  me—"  L  know  a  secret ;  but 


finthinking  boys  alone  could  commit  them- 
selves in  this5  absurd  rnanhef ;  btit  I  now  find 
mef),  reckoned  very  clever^  who  pretend  io  be 
in  eShiest  when  they  tell  file  that  God  gave 
man  mysteries  to  believe  which  are  Useless  to 
him,  since  he  is  not  able  to  understand  thero, 
and  cannot  be  of  any  use  td  God,  whose  glory 
cannot  be  increased  by  our  being  jftittlct!  and 
bewildered.  C.  L. 


Hilttr. 


'UAMBfii&buoit-sTAKRT,  —  The  following 
cruel  ease  ia  reported  in  the  Time*  of  Septem- 
ber 7: — A  friendless  and  destitute  boy,  who 
had  been  apprenticed  fro  in  one  of  the  London 
workhouses  to  a  tailor  in  the  Quadrant,  was 
complained  against  by  bh  enlightened  master 
for,  loitering  when  sent  on  errands.  lie  had 
Ihlti  M>ru  home  with  somt*  clothes  to  the  vicinity 
of  West  StnithfieJd  iluririp  the  Bartholomew 
revels,  and  temptation,  aided  by  the  power  of 
noVelty  and  opportunity,  proved  too  strong  for 
the  poor  fallow,  and  he  went  to  the  fair,  where 
his  wandering  senses  rendered  him  unmindful 
of  time;  and  he  wa^  consequently,  very  long 
on  his  errand.  The  master,  after  reprimand- 
ing him,  took  him  to  the  above  office.  The 
magistrate  said  fie  should  send  him  to  prison 
for  a  week,  to  teach  other  apprentices  better 
m annert *  So  that,  for  in dulging  a  n atural ,  and, 
when  properly  directed,  a  noble  feeling,  this 
uneducated,  thoughtless  boy  is  sent  to  associate 
for  a  week  wit^  thieve*  and  profligates  of  the 
worst  order  ;  if  they  find  him  a  ready  and 
willing  pupil,  who  is  to  blame  ?  Such  &  case 
excites  so  much  indignation,  that  it  requires  a 
Sill  belief  of  the  loiTy  principles  advocate  J  in 
fthe  CfUi9  to  abstain  from  some  stinging 
damnatory  epithet  in  allusion  to  the  magistrate; 
hut  he  is  mfaet  the  victim  (as  also  his  victim) 
of  a  miserably  ignorant  and  vicious  system  of 
society  j  indignation  is  therefore  lost  in  pity. 
One  may  ad  A  that,  if  he  could  sleep  after  such 
a  sentence,  he  must  he  cased  with  indifference. 
But  I  suppose  in  him  "  Custom  has  made  it 
a  property  of  easiness," 
I  Xeoai*  AxoAjaliks, — At  the  Summer  As- 
siros  atjjincomj  a  youth  of  seventeen  was  con- 
Ticted  of  a  rape  on  a  young  woman  of  eighteen. 
The  jury  strongly  recommended  him  to  mercy, 
on  account  of  his  youth,  and  the  judge  said  he 
should  not  attend  to  any  such  recommendation. 
He  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  shortly  after 
executed.  A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the 
Midland  Cfrcuit,  a  man,  aged  forty,  was 
fried  before  another  judge  for  a  similar  offence  J 
be  also  was  interceded  lot  by  the  jury  in  the 
usual  way  ;  tne  judge  said  he  certainty  should 
■ttetld  to  it,  and  sentenced  the  prisoner  to 
transportation  for  ,  life.  From  these  facts  it 
would  appear  that  the  actual  penalty  of  death 
is  hot  awarded  by  the  law,  but  depends  entirely 
oil  the  temper  or  digestion  of  the  judge.  Strict 
justice  is  4  misnomer  and  an  aoortion.  The 
marl  iif  forty  is  spared,  Uie  youth  of  seventeen 
sacrificed,    '  W. 


u  Be  (ore  quitting  the  shipTit  had  been  arranged 
among  the  passengers  that  we  should  dine  toge- 
ther on  rfle  day  of  pur  arrival,  as  a  proof  of  parting 
in  kihd  nesi  ahd  good  nStlowship.  N  ihlo's  Tavern, 
New  York;  wai  tne  scene  chosen  for  this  amicable 
cel^bratioh.  On  my  way  an  incident  occurred, 
which  show!  Now  easily  travellers  like  myself,  oh 
their  first  arri tal  in  a  country,  m^y  misconceive  the 
ehitratter  of  the  people.  Finding  it  necessary  to 
inbuire  my  way,  I  entered  a  small  grocers  shop  : 
"  Pray,"  Sirl>,  I  said,  •*  can  you  direct  me  to 
Ni bio's  Tavern?"  the  person  thus  addressed  wis 
ratlierl  crufr  leaking  manT  In  a  scratch  wig,  and 
for  at  le^t  balfri  minute  kept  eyeing  me  from  ti6 
to  ioe  without  altering  a  syllable- — '*  Yes,  Sir,  I 
can;"  he  it  (engtH  rephed,  wiifi  a  stare  as  broad  as 
if  hfe  had  taken  me  for  the  great  Katterfeltd. 
Considering  mis  treatment  as  the  mere  ebullition 
of  republican  insolence.  I  was  about  to  leave  nW 
sliop,   when  Ihe  Mm  added,  "and  I  shall  havt 


great  'pleasure  .in  showing  it  yob.1*  rle  'Anp' 
^rossea  'the  counter,  and  accompanying  me  to  the 
m,iddle  of  the  street,  pointed  out  the  landmark* by 
which  I  was  to  steer,  and  gave  the  most  tniDine 
directions  for  my  guidance.  I  presume  that  \as 
cHirios'itV  in  the  first  instance  was  excited  by 
1  something  foreign  in  rriy  appearance',,  and  t)»r 
having  once  satisfied  himself  that  1  was  a  strai>«t% 
|  he  became  on  that  account  roorfe. than  ordinarily 
i  anxious  to  pbfrge.  This  incident  ajforded  me  the 
'  first  practical  insight  into  ttife  manners  of  the 
people,  and  was  useful  both  as  a  precedent  V 
fbtun?  guidance,  arid  as  explaining  the  source  of 
marry  of  the  errors  of  former  travellers.  Had  roy 
impulse  to  }quit  the  shop  been  executed  with 
greater  rapidity,  I  should  certainly  have  considered 
this  man  a  barbarian,  and  perhaps  have  drawn  an 
unfair  inference  with  regard  to  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  lower  orders  of  society  in  tlie 
United  States." —  Man  and  Maimer*  in  America, 
by  the  Author  of  Cyril  Thornton,  jtut  published, 
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Ju»t  piihli^hed.  price  Threepence, 

Ttt^  CHILDREN  ol  COD ;  or,  the  fclifrjon  of 
Je&tis  rVconcihHi  wil  h  Philo>opby .  By  garnet  ie 
Lnureiice.  This  Work  sbown  tbiit  our  Savfoqr  wast 
Republican,  predestined  to  tibolinb  Paternity  and 
Marriage,  and  render  the  World  a  Paradise  of  Ltitr. 
Also,  a  Lecture  on  Comniuuity,  bj  the  Rev.  J.E. 
Smith,  price  3d. 

John  Brookn,  421 ,  bafont  ittreeL 


This  Day  ia  published,  No.S,  (and  io  be  cootiassd 
Weekly,)  of 
LECTURES  on  CHARITTf  ;, 
As  delivered  by  Robert  Qwbn,  a^tha^|AS|ii«iwa 
of  New  Lanark.    These  Lectures  will  baoomptised 
in  Six  Penny  ^umbers. 

Also  published  this  f)ay,  ty.  5,  (to  be  coniiooefl 
Weekly)  price  three- halfpence,  of     . 

Tlae  Age  of  iteasoin  z 

By  THOMAS  PAINE.    No  I.  is  embellished  wtti 
a  splendid  Copperplate  Portrait  ol  the  Author. 

Cousin*,  18,  Duke-street,  LiocolnN-inn  ftVk*; 
Carhle,  62,  Fleet -street  j  StruQte,  Pateroosicr- 
row ;  Purkiss,  Old  Comptoa-street  ;  and  all  Bouk- 
seliers. ,      ^  j ^ 

LECTURES,  &c,  NFyT  WEEK. 

JfUlitution,  14,  Charlotte- street,  Flieroy-xptare. 

Sunday  morning,  at  1 1,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Smith, 
and  evening,  at  7. 

Sunday  afternoon;  at  S,  Dr.  Slewart  will  lecture  <m 
the  Cholera. 

Ditto,  tbe  Member*  of, the  Sooinl  C«mai»»ojty. 

H oofjay*  vexing,  theXweot;  -rpurth>k>ci«l  F;esiiwl. 

Mr.Detrosier  will  lecture  ou  Tuesday  eveaiaf, 
and  on  every  Tuesday  till  further  notice. 

Wednesday  evening,  at  half-past  7,  public  dissas- 
siop  of  the  Social  Community. 

lliursdfty  evening,  the  Trades'  Delegates. 

Printed  and publi*h*iU*  §•  D.Cbuaiwa,  19,  Dike- 
street,  LincotnU  Inn  field*. 
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NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE. 


'  THE  CHARACTER  OF  EVERY  HUMAN  BEING  IS  FOHMED  FOB,   AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL." — Oweii. 


INSTITUTION.  ClUKJ-OTTE  STREET. 

SUNDAY   EVENING,   SEPTEMBER  22, 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  "  public  worship." 
We  extract    the  following  passage   upon 
Prayer:— 

This  grand  argument,  which  I  have  taken 
from  the  Scriptures,  to  prove  that  .the  Gpd  of 
prafyer  and  of  all  worship  and  adoration  is  tne 
evil  principle  of  Nature,  is  corroborated  by 
the  Ught  of  reason.  Lucifer  is  generally  re. 
presented  as  a  proud  and  pompous  fellow, 
fond  of  gaudy  tinsel  and  magnificence ;  fond 
of  high-sounding  names  and  titles  of  dignity ; 
proud  and  vain-glorious  of  humble  and  pros- 
trate reverence  and  worship;  such  another 
personage  as  kings,  and  sultana,  and  popes, 
vrho  require  the  most  degrading  homage  on 
the  part  of  their  subjects,  over  whom  they 
meat  themselves  in  magisterial  state,  clothing 
their  countenances  with  affected  dignity,  scorn- 
ing familiarity,  and  repelling  the  advances  of 
a  free  and  independent  spirit.  When  you  ap- 
pear before  such  divinities  as  these,  you  must 
bow  to  the  very  ground  and  lick  the  dust,  or 
you  must  kiss  the  toe  of  the  old  crippled 
dotard  who  represents  the  God  of  prayer  and 
worship;  even  this  degradation  is  accounted 
si  favour ;  for  unless  you  have  the  blood  o£ 
nobility  in  your  veins,  or  something  as  good  as 
nobility  in  your  pockets,  you  cannot  find  ail. 
inittance  into  the  holy  of  holies,  where  the 
Cod  is  enshrined ;  this  is  Lucifer.  The  tyrant 
allows  you  to  kneel,  and  when  he  has  satiated 
his  pride  by  yourhumiliation,  he  dismisses  you 
with  a  refusal.  Thejust  and  t}ie  merciful  prince, 
the  father  of  his  people,  if  ever  there  was  such 
a  being,  raises  you  instantly  with  the  right  hand 
ofkjnfLuess  and  sympathy,  anticipates  your  de- 
sires before  you  express  them,  nor  suffers,  you 
to  request  a  favour,  from  him  in  any  but  an  up- 
right posture  of  equality  and  independence. 
Nope  but  a  tyrant  can  delight  to  see  a  subject 
in  a  kneeling  posture;  that  father  must  be  cruel 
and  ungenerous  indeed  who  r^eauired.of his  chil- 
dren to  approach  him  always  on  their  bended 
knees,  who  checked  them  with  fierce  looks  and 
reproachful  words  whenever  they  exhibited  any 
symptoms  of  familiarity,  or  relaxed  the  exprcs . 
aion  of  austere  and  wretched  melancholy  which 
his  severity  caused  their  countenances  to  as- 


sume. This  is  the  picture  of  an  unfeeling 
father  ;  yet  a  father  less  revoking  to  the  sight 
of  humanity  than  that  finished  specimen  of 
inhumanity  which  Christians  worship  by  the 
name  of  God.  Well  may  it  be  said  of  him 
that  his  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  as  ours;  for  we  would  search  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  in  vain  for  any  thing 
like  a  parallel.  The  idea  which  nature  teaches 
us  to  entertain  of  a  kind  and  generous  being 
has  no  manner  of  association  with  prayer  or 
supplication  of  any  kind ;  love  never  waits  to  be 
entreated;  love  disdains  to  be  supplicated; 
none  but  a  brute,  and  scarcely  even  a  brute, 
would  allow  his  mistress  to  kneel  at  his  feet, 
and  implore  a  favour  from  her  lover.  A 
generous  mind  shrinks  from  the  sight  of 
humiliation,  even  in  an  enemy ;  the  true 
hero,  after  combating  his  rival  in  the 
open  field,  and  taking  possession  of  his  person, 
is  his  enemy  no  longer ;  he  seats  him  at  his 
own  table,  he  treats  him  as  an  equal  and  a 
companion,  and,  so  far  from  injuring  Mb 
person,  he  disdains  even  to  aggravate  his  mis- 
fortunes by  wounding  bis  feelings.  It  is  an 
insult  to  love,  to  address  it  by  prayer,  or  use 
any  persuasive  language,  to  extort  what  it  is 
able  freely  to  bestow.  But  hatred  and  cruelty 
are  the  objects  of  entreaty  ;  it  is  to  the  reluc- 
tant, the  unkind,  the  ungenerous  mind,  that 
persuasion  ought  to  be  addressed;  and  it  is 
only  such  a  mind  that  can  look  upon  the  abject 
supplicant,  and  suffer  the  sound  of  adulation 
and  entreaty  to  proceed. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  which  nature  teaches 
respecting  prayer  and  worship,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  consistent  and  perfect ;  and  this 
doctrine  of  nature  is  nothing  else  than  the  doc- 
trine which  Scripture  teaches;  that  the  evil 
principle  of  nature  is  the  God  of  prayer,  and 
the  God  whom  the  Christians  ignorantly  wor- 
ship. The  true  God  disdains  to  be  supplicated ; 
and  when  he  comes  according  to  promise,  he 
puts  an  end  to  prayer  and  worship,  as  well  as 
all  other  useless  formalities  and  superstitious 
ceremonials.  Jesus  Christ  alludes  to  this  time 
of  deliverance  from  these  external  observances 
when  he  says  to  his  disciples,  €t  Now  I  pray 
the  Father  for  you ;  but  the  time  cometh  when 
1  shall  no  more  pray  the  Father  for  you,  for 
the  Father  himself  loveth  you.  Observe  the 
peculiar  force  and  ernphasi  of  this  saying  of 


Christ.  It  is  considered  to  be  quite  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  cessation  of  prayer  that  God 
loves  us.  To  a  God  of  love  then,  according  to 
Christ,  no  prayer  ought  to  be  addressed ;  but 
that  time  was  to  come;  it  was  not  yet  arrived ; 
and  why  ?  Because  the  God  of  this  world, 
the  God  of  prayer,  was  destined  to  reign  yet  a 
little  while,  and  prayer  must  be  performed  to 
him  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  seat  on  the  throne. 
If  God  had  been  always  represented  as  love, 
prayer  would  never  have  been  instituted,  for 
prayer  is  the  result  of  fear.  Nor,  if  God  had 
been  represented  as  unchangeable  and  perfect 
in  wisdom,  would  such  a  thing  as  a  supplica- 
tion ever  have  been  made,  for  all  prayer  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  supposition  that  God  may  be 
induced  to  change. 

Many  religious  people,  who  are  aware  of  the 
force  of  this  argument,  endeavour  to  parry  the 
thrust  that  it  gives  them  by  saying,  that 
although  prayer  be  ineffectual  in  reversing  the 
determinate  counsel  and  plan  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, it  yet  ought  to  be  regularly  practised  on 
account  of  the  reflex  influence  which  it  exer- 
cises upon  the  mind  of  the  worshiper.  This  I 
believe  is  now  the  main  argument  which  the 
religious  world  adduce  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  public  and  private  worship.  '  They 
say  that  the  idea  of  approaching  before  God, 
addressing  him  verbally,  and  expressing  the 
desires  of  our  heart,  is  sure  to  be  attended  with 
this  consequence,  though  every  otner  good 
should  fail,  that  it  solemnises  the  mind,  pre- 
sents before  it  a  standard  of  perfection  as  a 
model  of  life,  represses  the  extravagant  action  of 
evif  passions,  and  encourages  the  growth  of  all 
the  better  principles  of  the  heart.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  fact ;  and  even,  although  it  were 
a  fact,  the  good  which  it  is  supposed  to  produce 
is  effected  at  the  expense  of  a  great  deal' of 
mischief.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  produced  by 
encouraging  a  delusion ;  for  if  God  does  not 
alter  his  plans  to  answer  our  petitions,  then  it 
is  folly  for  us  to  present  them.  In  the  second 
place,  it  encourages  hypocricy ;  for  when  men 
go  to  prayer  with  the  professed  intention  of 
openiug  their  hearts  unto  God,  they  go  under 
a  mask.  Whilst  their  minds  are  wholly  set 
upon  making  money,  and  establishing  their 
independence;  they  entreat  God  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  trust  to  his  providence  for 
the  supply  of  all  their  wants,  and  mind  not 
*  O 
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k  eacibly  things  ;  they  never  pray  for  money,  although 
they  regard  it  at  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  spend 
their  strength  in  search  of  it ;  bat  they  pray  for 
that  which  they  take  no  pains  to  acquire ;  for  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  which  they  never  strive  to 
obtain,  and  for  the  grace  of  God  to  subdue  their 
passions,  which  they  gratify  without  control.  It 
;tl*o  gives  them  false  ideas  of  God ;  for  if  they  sup- 
pose themselves  more  particularly  in  the  presence 
of  God  when  engaged  in  prayer,  tbey  moot  be  less 
so  when  otherwise  employed  ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  this  practice  of  prayer  that  men  fre- 
quently suppose  God  to  be  a  local  being,  having 
eyes,  ears,  and  a  finite  habitation  j  instead  of  regard- 
ing him  as  universal  nature,  to  be  found  in  our  own 
minds,  in  our  own  imagination*,  as  much  as  in  St. 
Peter's  or  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  equally  pre- 
sent with  us  alien  singing  a  bacchanalian  song  as 
when  mumbling  upon  our  bare  knees  a  long-winded 
pharasaical  prayer.  St.  Paul  says.  Pray  without 
ceasing ;  that  is,  rely  upon  God  as  long  us  we  live, 
but  have  done  with  all  mummers  and  outward  wor- 
ship. God  is  a  secret  being :  let  our  intercourse 
with  him  be  equally  secret. 


SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 


The  length  of  the  following  documents  will 
be  found,  we  trust,  to  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  good  judgment  and  promise  of 
their  contents : — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS, 


Sir, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Social 
Reformers,  held  on  Sunday,  September  15, 
it  was  resolved,  "  That  the  enclosed  address 
'  to  the  Friends  of  the  Social  System,  and  to  all 
Social  Reformers/  should  be  inserted  in  the 
Crieie;"  and  as  it  has  reference  to  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  co-operators,  you  will 
be  conferring  a  favour  upon  the  body  from 
which  it  emanates  by  giving  it  an  early  inser- 
tion in  your  publication,  as  their  only  object 
is  to  obtain  the  assistance  and  have  the  benefit 
of  any  suggestions  favourable  to  their  project 
from  all  parties  whom  it  may  interest. 

Probably  the  existence  of  the  above  Society 
may  not  nave  been  known  to  you  and  your 
readers,  and  I  have  consequently  enclosed  a 
copy  of  its  Prospectus ;  and  as  it  has  been 
mainly  called  into  existence  by  the  parties  who 
were,  originally  connected  witn  the  various  co- 
operative trailing  associations  that  some  short 
time  past  stood  so  conspicuously  before  the 
public,  by  inserting  the  Prospectus  you  will  be 
showing  that,  though  these  societies  may  have 
ceased  to  exist,  the  principles  that  were  the 
cause  of  that  existence  have  lost  none  of  their 
vitality,  but  are  stimulating  to  continued  exer- 
tion their  advocates ;  while  the  experience  that 
has  been  gained  from  the  past,  and  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  lead  them  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  the  day  of  social  regeneration  cannot 
be  far  distant. 

Trusting  that  you  will  insert  the  above  two 
documents,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 
Yours,  truly,  W.  H.  BOHM. 

TO  THE  FRIENDS  OP  THE  SOCIAL  SYSTEM,  ANI> 
TO  ALL  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 

In  reviewing  the  superior  arrangements  pro- 
posed to  society  by  the  adoption  of  the  Social 
or  Co-operative  System,  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged that,  although  some  time  must  elapse 
before  a  sufficient  public  opinion  can  be  formed 
to  insure  the  successful  establishment  of  com- 
munities, many  of  the  objects  contemplated 
in  detail  may  be  immediately  brought  into 
operation ;  of  these  the  education  of  the  rising 
feneration  demands  our  most  serious  attention. 


Whatever  different  views  and  opinions  may 
be  entertained  by  individuals  of  the  time  or 
manner  of  commencing  communities,  all  will 
acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of  removing  our 
children  from  die  greatest  number  possible  of 
those  injurious  circumstances  by  which  they 
are  at  present  surrounded,  and  insulating  them 
as  it  were  from  the  baneful  effects  of  bad 
example. 

To  those  who  have  seriously  considered 
"  that  the  constitution  of  every  infant,  except 
in  case  of  organic  disease,  is  capable  of  being 
formed  or  matured  .either  into  a  very  inferior 
or  a  very  superior  being,  according  to  the  qua- 
lities of  the  external  circumstances  allowed  to 
influence  that  constitution  from  birth,"  a  kind 
of  moral  responsibility  must  attach,  if  they  do 
not  use  every  exertion  to  surround  their  chil- 
dren with  such  external  circumstances  as  shall 
induce  the  formation  of  the  most  superior  cha- 
racter possible. 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  the  Society  of 
Rational  Reformers,  meeting  at  10,  Greville- 
street,  Hatton-garden,  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  a  Boarding- 
school,  with  a  few  acres  of  ground,  within 
about  ten  miles  of  London,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren may  receive  all  the  advantages  of  a  careful 
cultivation  of  the  head,  the  hand,  and  the 
heart,  at  such  terms  as  may  place  the  contem- 
plated benefits  within  the  reach  of  the  greatest 
number  possible  of  the  industrious  portion  of 
society. 

It  nas  been  estimated  that  the  expense  will 
be  about  1/.  per  month  for  each  child  under 
eleven  years  of  age,  provided  that  at  least 
fifty  children  can  be  obtained  for  the  com- 
mencement; and  that  the  expense  for  those 
above  eleven  years  may  be  proportionally  less, 
as  their  labour  will  be  more  productive :  it  is 
likewise  confidently  anticipated,  that  after  the 
first  twelve  months,  when  the  arrangements 
are  completed  and  the  land  brought  into  suc- 
cessful cultivation,  that  the  terms  may  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  * 

The  necessary  expense  attending  the  com- 
mencement of  trie  school,  for  house  and  school 
furniture,  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  &c, 
it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, there  being  not  the  least  doubt  of  the 
suocess  of  the  proposed  establishment,  provided 
the  friends  of  the  cause  will  unite  in  sufficient 
numbers. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  expense  for  each 
child  should  be  paid  monthly  in  advance;  and 
that  provisions,  labour,  manufactures,  &c, 
required  for  the  school  be  taken,  when  practi- 
cable, from  the  parents  instead  of  money ;  also, 
that  the  whole  arrangements  should  be  under 
the  control  of  a  committee  of  twelve  persons, 
and  a  treasurer;  six  to  be  chosen  from  the 
parents  in  rotation  who  may  be  willing  to  take 
the  appointment,  and  six  by  a  general  meeting 
of  subscribers  of  five  shillings  and  upwards 
annually  towards  the  support  of  the  school. 

To  those  who  have  the  real  welfare  of  man- 
kind at  heart,  the  Society  feels  confident  that 
this  address  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  The 
increasing  number  of  the  friends  of  the  social 
system  and  to  the  amelioration  of  the  human 
species,  requires  that  some  practical  measures 
should  be  speedily  adopted ;  and  it  is  presumed 
that  none  will  be  found  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance as  the  giving  a  superior  character  to 
the  rising  generation,  founded  on  philosophical 
principles  and  upon  the  basis  of  truth. 

The  names  of  parents  willing  to  send  their 
children  to  ttye  'school,  or  to  assist  the  object 


by  subscriptions  or  donations  of  money,  books, 
models,  philosophical  apparatus,  or  any  thing 
useful  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  or  agri. 
cultural  pursuits,  will  be  received  at  19,  Gre- 
ville-street,  Hatton-garden,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary. 


Protpectue  of  a  Society  entitled  "  The  Sochi 
Reformer*." 

Those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  organising  a 
society  of  the  above  title  belong  to  that  dan  of 
persons  who,  from  their  situation  in  life,  bate  imple 
opportunities  of  witnessing,  and  in  a  great  measure 
experiencing,  the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  society. 
On  every  side  tbey  see  the  grossest  inconsistencies 
and  perplexing  absurdities.  Tbey  perceive  idleness 
rewarded  with  affluence,  and  industry  bowed  down 
with  poverty ;  they  see  national  wealth  daily  tones. 
ins;,  and  individual  wretchedness  hourly  accumolatop; 
tbey  bear  tne  precepts  of  morality  and  charity  iand- 
cated  by  nil,  but  practised  by  few  indeed  \  and  dm, 
instead  of  that  feeling  of  brotherly  love  and  liaise* 
which  ought  to  exist  among  men  during  the  brie/ 
period  of  their  existence,  they  perceive  nothing  tot 
strife,  contention,  care,  anxiety ,  poverty,  audcriae. 

Tbey  nave  therefore  been  led  to  inquire  respecusg 
the  cause  of  those  anomalies,  and  as  far  as  their 
means  permitted  them,  have  traced  those  evils  to 
their  source,  as  affording  the  best  criterion  of  jaogfcf 
respecting  the  soundness  of  the  various  plans  propaKd, 
and  the  efficiency  of  those  reforms  public  opiakn 
seems  so  intent  in  effecting. 

Tbey  have,  however,  arrived  at  far  different  can* 
elusions  respecting  the  causes  and  the  reaiediei  far 
those  evils  than  the  majority  of  Reformers,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  conceive  tbey  have  originated  is 
political  degeneration,  and  that  political  reforsuon, 
economy,  and  retreoebsnent,  would  soon  ataisai 
again  a  happy  and  flourishing  nation. 

They  believe, on  the  contrary,  that. the  origfetf 
those  evils  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fgnoracceof  tk*» 
who  have  hitherto  bad  a  controlling  power  in  the  sfett 
respecting  the  Production  and  Dutrilmtm  •/ 
Wealth,  the  Education  and  Government  of  <k 
People  ;  and  therefore,  while,  as  Social  Refomen* 
they  are  desirous  of  promoting  every  reform  calculi 
to  lessen  the  amount  ef  human  misery,  they  «* 
most  anxious  to  acquire  and  disseminate  correct  it- 
formation  on  those  important  subjects,  as  U>j  *»  * 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  and  entire  reforsMtM 
in  the  whole  system  and  practice  of  society.  f« 
while  they  are  wil  tag  to  admit  toe  great  extent  of  oar 
productive  powers,  and  our  capability  to  extend  then, 
tbey  will  not  be  satisfied  nor  silent  while  UxNHandi" 
their  brethren  nre  wanting  the  necessaries  of  eiiue**! 
or  forced  10  seek  the m  in  other  climes ;  and  WBrt»J 
their  own  cuuntry,  thousands  of  acres  of  land  capakM 
of  production,  thousands  of  unemployed  capital  *■ 
unemployed  labourers,  are  found  to  eiist  together 

Of  the  present  distribution  of  wealth  little  *«Jj 
be  aaid  to  make  its  gross  injustice  evident  to  eve 
reflecting  mind,  when  out  of  the  sum  of  fUtj-*i 
pounds  produced  annually  by  each  man,  *oj*r 
and  child,  of  the  working-classes,  they  obuio 
reality  not  more  than  ten  pounds !  and  when  tM 
who  in  no  way  whatever  contribute  to  the  wealth! 
happiness  of  the  state  enjoy  their  hundreds  of  M 
sands  annually. 

That,  with  all  the  boast  of  Englishmen  respect* 
the  great  advancement  of  knowledge  and  pregrt 
of  science,  the  Social  Reformer*  conceive  toe  •< 
important  branches  of  Education  altogether  04 
lecied — such  as  would  cultivate  the  mon*j*\ 
ties  of  men,  to  produce  the  fruits  of  love  and  chtn 
towards  nil  mankind. 

The  Social  Reformer*  do  not  contend  f°f8,'j 
or  forms  of  government,  but  they  strive  to  obtain  «J 
as  would  study  to  promote  and  seek  to  atfabW  1 
happiness  of  every  member  of  the  state ;  a  tegtsbti 
arrogating  no  other  power  than  such  as  all  concede  I 
tbem,  and  no  other  reward  than  that  of  having  ^ 
duty  tbeir  n  Dili  ties  qualified  tbem  to  perfena^  _^, 

Those  being  the  views  ox"  the  Social  Bef*n* 

they  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  support  and  co-opel 

tion  of  those  who  think  with  tbem  on  ikon?  i«r«* 

^  ^  O 
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iabj»cts,as  well  as  of  the  intelligent  and  well-disposed 
anion*  all  claaae*,  who  are  so  far  willing  to  enter  into 
an  examination  with  them  respecting  tbeir  correctnefa 
or  incorrectness.  But  as  tbey  entertain  an  opinion 
that  moral  character  and  rectitude  of  conduct  are 
essential*  in  all  those  who  take  upon  themselves  to 
reform  other*,  none  will  be  admitted  but  by  ballot, 
and  that  alter  having  been  on  probation  one  month. 
Both  sexes  are  equally  eligible,  the  Social  Reformers 
recognizing  the  equality  of  women.  The  subscriptions 
are  trifling,  being  within  the  power  of  every  working 
man. 

The  Social  Reformers  meet  weekly  for  tbe  purpose 
of  mutual  instruction,  and  for  acquiring  correct 
political  and  social  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  tbe 
cultivation  of  tbe  moral  feelings.  Tbey  have  sUoa 
library  in  progress  for  the  use  of  tbe  members.  Tbey 
further  purpose  holding  monthly  meetings,  when  tbe 
public  will  be  admitted  to  witness  tbeir  proceedings. 

By  this  means  tbey  hope  to  unite  the  thinking  and 
reflecting  to  assist  In  forming  n  correct  public 
opinion,  an  J  thus  form  a  moral  union,  prepared  to 
take  tbe  advantages  of  time,  change,  or  station,  and 
be  instrumental  in  effecting  that  which  tbey  have 
nearest  their  heart— Me  welfare  of  each  combined 
with  the  happinete  of  all. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying 
to  tbeir  Secretary,  J.  D.  St)  les,  at  Love  it's  Coffee 
House,  19,GrevHle-street,  H a tton- garden. 

N.B.— AU  letters  or  parcels  must  be  post-paid. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Sir, — With  your  permission,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  practical 
operations  of  the  Labour  Exchange.  It  has 
been  a  prevailing  assertion,  and  still  continues 
on  the  tongue  of  many,  that  the  working 
classes  have  been,  and  still  are,  incapable  of 
managing  weir  own  affairs.  But  what  will 
those  monopolizers  of  intellect  now  say,  with 
such  a  brilliant  light  before  them,  putting  the 
negative  upon  all  their  assertions  ?  Will  they 
be  enabled  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  conviction 
that  they  have  long  been,  either  from  igno- 
rance or  interest,  the  calumniators  of  by  far 
the  most  useful  portion  of  their  fellow-men. 
The  working-men  have  now  taken  the  manage- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  useful 
machines  ever  put  into  action,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  that  machine  was  very  much  out  of 
order;  when  abilities,  energies,  and  perseve- 
rance of  the  finest  description  have  been  called 
into  operation,  to  the  surmounting  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  most  triumphant  man- 
ner, even  to  surpass  the  expectation  of  their 
most  sanguine  friends. 

Having  merely  hinted  at  what  they  have 
accomplished,  allow  me,  as  a  well-wisher,  to 
offer  a  few  words  of  advice  as  to  their  future 
conduct.    Let  them  not  be  intoxicated  with 
their  success,  or  be  weary  in  well-doing ;  they 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  although  the  machine 
is  set  a-going,  it  will  require  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  cause  it  to  work  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage ;  every  wheel  must  be  narrowly  and 
incessantly  watched,  and  should  one  at  any  time 
become  clogged,  immediately  to  set  about  to  as- 
certain the  cause,  and  apply  the  remedy  ;  remem- 
bering that,  although  in  itself  it  may  be  of  little 
importance,  nedected,  it  eventually  may  destroy 
the  whole  machine ;    but  experience  teacheth 
knowledge,  and  as  they  progress  many  improve- 
ments will:  ms  doubt  be  made  in  its  various  de- 
partments.   And  aftW  me  to  say  that  two  of 
the  most  essential  wheels  do  not,  I  think,  at 
present,  work  so  well  as  they  may  be  made  to  do. 
I  mean  the  provision  and  raw  material  depart- 
ments, which  arc  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
whole,  and  therefore  require  the  greatest  pos- 


sible attention :    a  plentiful  supply    of  raw 
material  to  enable  its  members  to  manufacture 
according  to  their  various  trades,  and  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of   provisions   for  their    support 
whilst  so  employed.    Now,  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  this  object  (whilst  all  cash  has  to 
be  paid  for  those  articles)  is  to  bring  as  much 
cash  into  die  Exchange  as  possible ;   and  this 
can  be  done,  by  affixing  such  a  valuation  upon 
articles  deposited,  as  shall  offer  an  advantage 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  induce  them  to  be- 
come   customers.     This    advantage    can    be 
offered  without  in  any  degree  detracting  from 
the  (real)  value  of  labour.    If  a  capital  be 
raised  upon  the  principle  of  the  trades'  fund, 
the  united  trades,  always  having  this  capital  at 
command,  should  take  every  opportunity  of 
purchasing  their  materials  in  large  quantities 
at  first  markets  ;  which  plan  alone  will,  upon 
their  present  system  (that  of  purchasing  at  the 
retail  market  and  in  small  quantities),  he  a 
saving  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  an  instance 
of  which   transpired  only   last  week,  when 
a  loan  from  the  trades'  fund  has  enabled  tbe 
tailors   to   take  advantage  of  the  sale  of  a 
bankrupt's    stock ;     and    although,    for    the 
want  of  sufficient  capital,   they    could    only 
make    a    comparatively  small  purchase,  and 
that  at  second-hand,  a  saving  of  90  per  cent, 
upon  their  former  plan  has  been  realized,  and 
(which  only  requires  the  trades'  fund  to  be  well 
supported,  that  a  sufficient  sum  may  be  always 
ready  for  such  purposes)  if  the  fund  would 
have  allowed  of  their  purchasing  the  whole 
stock  at  first  hand,  no  doubt  a  saving  of  near  50 
per  cent,  would  have  been  made ;  this  saving  in 
laying  out  their  money  would  enable    them 
almost   to   command  cash   customers,  whose 
object' is  the  cheapest  market    for  the  best 
articles.  This  cash  would  enable  them  to  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of   provisions  and  material 
always  in  tne  Exchange,  which,  according  to 
their  present  means  of  getting  it,  they  cannot 
possibly  have, — the  means  of  procuring  cash 
being  inadequate  to  that  of  the  outlay.    For 
example:  for  every  fourpence  paid  by  a  depo- 
sitor as  commission-money,  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  one  shilling  provision-note;  which  note, 
with  one  shilling  cash,  being  expended  at  the 
store,  may  produce  twopence  more,  making 
sixpence,  thus  leaving  a  deficiency  in  cash  of 
one  half  of  the  note.    Thus,  allowing  the  busi- 
ness done  to  be  one  hundred  pounds  at  the  pro- 
vision-store, there  would  be  a  deficiency  in  cash 
of  twenty-five  pounds,  and  so  in  proportion. 
Another  great  advantage  might  result  from  the 
various  trades  being  conducted  in  a  regular 
and  union-  like  manner.    Let  each  trade  form 
one  department,  at  the  head  of  which  should 
be  a  conductor  or  superintendent,  whose  busi- 
ness should  be  to  receive  orders  for  all  goods 
required  to  be  manufactured  by 'his  particular 
department,  and  all  raw  material  deposited  in 
the  Exchange,   available  in  his  trade,  to  be 
manufactured  by  the  members  in  want  of  cash 
employment,  which,  though  it  would  prevent 
taking  out  material  for  individual  orders,  yet, 
as  the  object  of  the  institution  is  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  no  one  could  con- 
scientiously object  to  the  regulation,  particu- 
larly as  any  one  may,  by  becoming  a  member, 
receive  his  share  of  the  manufacture  of  such 
material.    Much  more  might  be  said,  but  hav- 
ing already  exceeded  any  intended  limits,  1 
must  conclude,  for  the  present,  by  exhorting 
them  to  press  forward,  always  remembering 
that  their  present  exertions  are  but  a  means  to 
an  end,  viz,,  the  attainment  of  land ;  that  when 


the  time  arrives  that  shall  see  some  of  them 
located  on  their  own  land,  producing  for  the 
general  benefit,  that  moment  will  difficulties, 
which  now  appear  almost  insurmountable, 
begin  to  vanish  before  the  glorious  luminary 
of  day ;  then  will  the  oppressed,  despised,  and 
insulted  artizan  begin,  in  reality,  to  have  an 
inheritance  in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

R.  PRYER. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Dear  Sir, — Being  an   ardent    admirer  of 
Mr.  Owen's  principles,  I  have  let  no  opportu- 
nity slip  which  I  thought  was  calculated  to  fur- 
ther his  laudable  designs,  and  consequently  am 
a  warm  advocate  for  labour  exchange,  and  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  entire  satis- 
faction at  the  miraculous  progress  it  has  made  in 
so  short  a  period,  considering  the  means.    But 
what  are  they  going  to  do  ?  I  hear,  to  lower  tbe 
scale  of  valuation.  But  stop!   if  any  alteration 
be  made  (further  than  equitable  adjustment 
between  man  and  man),  let  it  be  for  the  higher. 
I  speak  as  a  practical  man,  having  given  it  my 
best  attention  from  the  first.     They  talk  of 
competing  with  the  outer  market ;  I  say  it  is 
impossible,  unless  we  work  for  nothing,  lor  the 
following  reasons : — First,  the  aristocracy  ima- 
gine themselves  well  off,    and    consequently 
desire  no  alteration.    Secondly,  Mr.  Owen  has 
candidly  told  the  lawyers,  the  parsons,  the 
doctors,  and  the  shopkeepers,  that  we,  with 
proper  arrangements,  can  do  with  one. hun- 
dredth part  of  them ;  and,  consequently,  they, 
with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  would  think 
themselves  mad  to  assist  us.    And  lastly,  the 
greatest  obstacle  of  all  is  ourselves ;  yes,  not- 
withstanding the  foolish  boast  respecting  our 
intellectual  attainments,  we,  the  useful  classes, 
are  wofully  minus  in  real  knowledge.    What 
rational  being  would  for  a  moment  suppose 
that,  after  earning  our  money  at  the  very  mouth 
of  hell,  we  should  send  it  to  the  devils  to  make 
their  fire  the  hotter,  and  thereby  make  our  pre- 
sent situation  the  more  unbearable  ?    And  yet 
this  is  our  very  position.  But,  it  will  be  asked, 
what  would  /  do  ?     I  say,  seeing  men  are  for  a 
change  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
have  a  desire  to  better  their  own  condition,  but 
know  not  how — take  advantage  of  the  present 
moment,  and  lead  them  at  once  to  the  desired 
point;  show  them  that,  instead  of  allowing 
prejudice  to  pair  them  off  into  little,  isolated, 
contemptible  bodies,  and  harbouring  all  the 
petty  jealousies  and  distinctions  that  mark  the 
inside  of  a  ship-of-war,  that  they  manfully 
unite  in  the  cause  of  themselves,  their  children,, 
and  humanity ;  that  they  bring  their  resources 
to  bear  upon  one  given  point,  directed  with 
knowledge.    This,  indeed,  will  be  to  help  our- 
selves, and  not  lazily  call  upon  others,  whose 
interests  are,  in  their  own  view,  diametrically 
opposed  to  our  own ;  and  then  our  valuation 
may  stand,  rise,  or  fall,  as  you  please ;  but 
should  it  fall  at  present,  it  would  please  no- 
body but  Jews,  brokers,  and  all  other  creatures 
of  profit ;  therefore  an  equitable  valuation  will 
do  more  in  bringing  in  mechanics  to  join  us, 
than  a  low  price  will  do  in  bringing  in  brokers 
and  shopkeepers  to  take  out  our  things. — Sir,  the 
insertion  of  this  will  oblige,  yours,  &c, 

A  WORKING  BEE. 
Iicmdan,  Sept.  13, 1833* 


Music  is  the  only  talent  that  places  happiness 
in  itself;   all  the  others  require  witnesses.— 

MARMONTEL.  /7*  r^\r 
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NOTICES. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Owen,  dated  Manchester,  has 
been  received,  from  which  tre  are  glad  to  learn 
he  will  return  this  day;  and  in  his  lecture  to- 
morrow evening  unU,  no  doubt,  communicate 
tiery  important  proceedings  now  in  progress 
throughout  the  country. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  letter 
on  Labour  Exchange,  signed  R.  Pryer. 


®!>t  ttrfsis* 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  S8. 


Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  old 
and  the  new  system  of  society.    The  one  is 
full  of  all  evil,  the  other  of  all  good.    The  one 
is  Hell,  and  the  other  is  Heaven.     In  the  for. 
raer,  all  is  strife  and  contention ;  devils  fight- 
ing against  devils,  and  interests  clashing  with 
interests,  purses  striving  with  purses,  families 
with  families,  nations  with  nations.    The  eye 
of  jealousy,  envy,  suspicion,  pride,  meets  you 
wherever  you  go ;  you  mix  in  the  street  with 
men  of  your  own  species,  beings  who  are  your 
brethren  by  nature,  children  of  the  same  stock 
and  members  of  the  same  great  family ;  yet 
you  cannot  address  them  as  brothers;  you  have 
no  sympathy  with  them,  nor  they  with  you  ; 
their  circumstances  are  unknown  to  you,  and 
your s  to  them ;  they  may  be  starving  for  want, 
and  you  know  not  of  it ;  and  you  may  be  in 
the  same  miserable  plight,  and  have  not  cou- 
vage  to  risk  an  ungenerous  refusal  by  making 
known  your  distress.    If  one  dog  meets  ano- 
ther in  the  street,   the  two  parties  generally 
salute  each  other  with  kindness.    When  the 
inferior  animals  meet  together,  they  lick  each 
other's  hides,  and  show  many  symptoms  of 
affectionate  concern  in  each  other's  welfare.   It 
is  only  when  private  interest  intervenes,  that 
the  spirit  of   antagonism  appears,  and  love 
brings  forth  jealousy.    Give  one  bone  to  two 
dogs,  and  they  will  fight.    No  wonder;  the 
one    dog    has    as    good    a    right    to    the 
bone  as  the  other ;  but  give  the  two  dogs  a 
bone  each,  and  they  will  lie  down  together, 
and  crunch  in  good  fellowship.    Give  nineteen 
bones  to  twenty  dogs,  and  it  is  most  probable 
you  shall  see  a  general  engagement  with  the 
score.    How  then  can  men  expect  peace  and 
goodwill  in  a  system  of  unequal  distribution  ? 
A  state  of  inequality  is  a  state  of  war.    Nature 
has  ordained  it  for  strife ;  so  that  if  ever  a  pe- 
riod come  when  men  shall  cease  from  conten- 
tion, it  can  only  be  when  equality  is  established 
and  private  property  abolished.     It  is  con- 
trary to  the  analogy  of  nature  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.    Nature  is  unchangeable ;  but  she  is 
good  or  bad  according  to  circumstances.    To 
expect  a  change  of  nature's  mode  of  action  in 
man,  before  a  change  of  circumstance,  as  some 
people  do,  is  so  gross  an  absurdity  that  we 
could  scarcely  imagine  that  any  rational  being 
could  be  guilty  of  it.    The  present  immorality 
of  human  nature  does  not  arise  from  an  evil 
principle  in  man,  but  from  a  principle  which 
is  equitable  and  just  in  its  ultimate  tendency ; 


for  it  is  a  principle  which  revolts  at  inequality, 
and  which  will  keep  society  in  agitation  until 
that  equality  is  produced,  and  no  longer.  But 
as  it  is  impossible  for  one  or  a  few  individuals 
to  change  the  system  of  society,  and  as  society  is 
so  infinitely  divided  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
unite  men  in  measures  calculated  to  effect  that 
change,  until  necessity  compels  them ;  so  each 
individual,  finding  himself  afloat  on  this  wide 
ocean  of  seln'shness,  where,  if  each  adventurer 
do  not  cautiously  consult  his  own  interest,  it 
will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  all-devouring  in- 
terests of  others,  he,  in  pureself-defence,  is  com- 
pelled to  be  selfish,  and,  like  an  excommuni- 
cated ant,  to  hoard  up  for  himself,  since  so- 
ciety, as  a  whole,  refuses  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  each.  This  selfishners  is  radically 
a  virtue ;  inequality  deforms  it ;  equality  would 
restore  its  original  beauty. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  correct  picture  of 
the  old  system  of  society  than  that  living  pic- 
ture which  nature  has  painted  in  the  sea,  on 
purpose  to  teach  man  wisdom.  There  the  in- 
dividual system  prevails  in  perfection.  There 
each  individual,  and  each  species,  wages  eter- 
nal warfare  with  every  other.  There  the  large 
fishes  swallow  up  the  small,  and  monsters  of 
frightful  shape  and  fearful  velocity  roam 
about  like  tyrants,  heroes,  and  capitalists, 
with  their  mouths  wide  open,  seeking  whom 
they  may  devour.  There  you  see  Alex- 
anders, and  Canars,  and  Napoleons,  heroes  of 
great  renown,  gorging  their  stomachs  with  the 
blood  of  their  prostrate  victims,  and  glorying, 
no  doubt,  Hke  their  earth-born  brothers,  in  the 
number  of  the  slain.  Who  is  he  that  is  called 
a  hero  ?  One  who  causes  the  widow  to  weep, 
and  the  fatherless  children  to  cry  for  want ; 
who  has  burned  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
and  destroyed  the  produce  of  their  labour. 
Who  is  he  that  is  called  a  rich  and  a  respect- 
able man  ?  One  who  eats  his  fill,  when  his 
brother  is  starving — one  who  sleeps  on  a  bed 
of  down,  while  his  brother  has  not  a  home  for 
shelter,  nor  abed  for  repose :  he  also  is  a  hero  ; 
he  devours  the  poor,  he  sucks  their  blood,  he 
appropriates  their  labour  to  himself:  he  is  a 
roaming  shark,  with  a  wide  mouth  and  an  insa- 
tiable stomach,  and  like  the  horse-leech,  which 
sucks  incessantly,  he  riever  says  he  has  got 
enough.  Are  we  not  all  living  in  the  sea  ?  yes, 
it  is  the  great  deep  that  we  inhabit  How  shall 
we  get  out  of  it  ?  By  becoming  Christians ; 
following  the  example  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  and  having  all  things  in  common — 
returning  to  the  god  of  unity,  from  whom  we 
have  departed  by  so  long  serving  the  god  of 
division.  There  are  no  true  Christians  on  the 
earth ;  they  are  hypocrites  and  impostors  all. 


It  will  have  been  seen,  in  most  of  the  public 
papers,  that  Mr.  Cousins,  the  publisher  of  the 
Crisis,  has  been  acting  a  prominent  part  in 
resisting  the  Assessed  Taxes,  a  conduct  which 
he  considers  has  been  forced  upon  him.  in 
common  with  all  other  tradesmen,  who  nave 
so  long  petitioned  in  vain  against  oppressive, 
and,  under  the  present  system,  ruinous  taxa- 


tion. We  do  not  believe  our  friend  Cousini 
would  have  taken  this  step,  but  from  a  strong 
conviction  of  its  propriety.  He  knows,  as  a  co- 
operator,  that  there  are  much  more  effectual 
ways  of  benefiting  society,  himself  included, 
than  the  mere  refusal  of  taxes,  which,  as  great 
as  they  appear  and  vexatious  as  now  felt,  will 
shrink  into  comparative  nothingness,  whenever 
the  productive  classes  shall  have  fully  takes 
"  their  own  affairs  into  their  own  hands,"  and 
with  liberated  industry,  aided  by  the  immense 
powers  of  machinery,  shall  proceed  to  fill  the 
world  with  abundance  for  all,  and  obtain  intel- 
ligence rightly  td  distribute  H.  Meanwhile, 
the  pressure  of  the  old  system  is  so  galling, 
that  men  who  entertain  nobler  views  of  ac- 
tion feel  themselves  compelled,  as  in  the  in- 
stance alluded  to,  to  resist  measures  which, 
under  better  circumstances,  would  be  utterly 
contemptible.  The  resistance  of  Mr.  Cousins, 
it  should  be  said,  was  altogether  passive,  though 
from  the  temper  of  the  multitude  he  had  it  in 
his  power  materially  to  annoy  the  parties  put- 
ting a  distraint  upon  his  goods. 

It  must  be  observed  also,  that  his  manage- 
ment of  this  affair  was  odns^icntous  afike  for 
energy  and  good  temper,  and  has  been  crowned 
with  complete  success.  A. 

Probably  there  is  no  death  so  awful  as  that 
by  shipwreck.  The  ocean,  as  a  dwelling-place, 
is  naturally  repugnant  to  man  ;  be  enters  upon 
it  with  dread;  the  novelty  sometimes  gains 
upon  him,  but  he  laughs  with  unbounded  joy 
when,  after  *  long  voyage,  he  perceives  the 
friendly  shore.  Who  can  resist  the  ripple  of 
waters  sparkling  in  the  sunshine  ?  It  is  an  in- 
vitation to  pleasure ;  the  light  bark  skims  mer- 
rily along,  and  the  heavy  war-ship  reposes  with 
silent  grandeur ;  but  soon  a  change  comes  on, 
the  winds  gather  up  their  strength,  the  waves 
lash,  the  foam  arises,  the  sky  blackens,  the 
clouds  pour  out  their  torrents,  the  howl  of  con- 
tending elements  threaten  horrible  catastrophes, 
and  forlorn  mariners,  with  shattered  sails,  seek 
recklessly  the  strand.  The  loss  of  one  human 
being  by  shipwreck  is  truly  appalling;  then 
how  exceedingly  horrible  must  be  the  wreck 
of  scores,  and  even  of  more  than  a  hundred,  as 
recently  in  one  single  vessel — the  Amphitrite. 
The  full  particulars  of  this  loss  have  now 
come  to  hand ;  our  business,  however,  is  not  to 
give  news,  but  to  seize  upon  prominent  events, 
and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  gather  knowledge 
from  them.  Fads  are  eternal,  they  are  the 
same  to-day  as  yesterday,  and  ever  impart  solid 
instruction.  The  convict  ship,  laden  with 
women,  is  a  subject  which,  under  many  points 
of  view,  might  expand  a  volume  and  fix  the 
most  intense  consideration.  First,  why  was 
she  thus  laden  with  human  forma,  "fine and 
beautiful?"  (so^ays  the  report)  Oh  I  ths  km 
condemned  them.  And  who  does  not  know  the 
law  to  be  a  monster  and  a  demon,  originating 
m,  and  battening  upon,  property;  which  alone 
it  seeks  to  pamper  and  exalt,  regardless  of 
human  welfare,  and  destroying  by  sordid  enact- 
ments all  that  is. lovely  in  man  or  woman?  I» 
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not  law  (such  as  we  have  it)  a  laughing-stock 
in  our  civil  courts,  and  an  engine  of  torture 
snd  of  solemn  mockery  in  out  criminal  courts  ? 
Yet,  in  the  name  of  this  monster  and  this 
demon,  this  laughing-stock,  and  this  engine  of 
torture,  do  our  fellow-men,  grave  in  deport . 
ment,  and  "  with  the  best  intentions,"  inflated 
with  learning,  though  destitute  of  practical 
knowledge,  filled  with  sympathy  for  their  chw, 
but  heedless  of  common  humanity,  send  upon 
the  stormy  seas  some  of  the  finest  of  their 
species,  who,  if  justice  had  been  done  them 
instead  of  law,  would  now  be  among  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  land,  and  if  women  had  had 
their  rights  duly  accorded,  and  a  rational  edu- 
cation given  them,  with  independent  circum- 
stances, ( which  with  little  ltfbottr  all  have  no* 
a  right  to  expect,)  then,  these  poor  injured 
women,  who  have  been  thus  horribly  put  out 
of  existence,  would  also  have  assisted  to  form 
along  with  intelligent  men  such  a  code  of  laws 
and  regulations,  which  should  carry  mankind 
progressively  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 

A. 


"  Ever  since  the  time  that  these  imperious 
masters  have  pretended  to  govern  men  against 
the  will  of  nature,  making  a  crime,  an  infamy 
of  love  when  it  appears  to  contradict  then* 
rules,  and  instead  of  the  preventing  what  might 
corrupt  it,  they  have  introduced  all  the  preju- 
dices which  could  dishonour  it^-ever  since  that 
time  it  has  become  inconstant  and  lascivious, 
bold  and  dissolute. 

"  They  have  been  desirous  to  suppress  the 
mildest,  the  most  peaceable,  as  wejl  as  the  most 
powerful  sensations  of  the  Soul— its  very  respi- 
ration and  its  life,  under  the  false  exterior  of 
prudence,  modesty,  and  shame.  They  have 
been  willing  to  subject  this  passion,  as  Well  as 
every  other,  to  the  worship  of  interest,  and  to 
the  prejudices  of  honours,  ranks,  and  dignities, 
foreseeing  that  if  ever  they  should  leave  it  free, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  acquiesce 
with  those  absurd  chimeras;  and  thus  by 
striving  to  enslave  it,  they  have  reduced  it  to  an 
unlimited  licen  tiousness.  Draw  love  away  but 
from  the  companionship  of  all  these  vices,  and 
it  shall  cease  to  be  inconstant,  treacherous,  or 
faithless. 

"  No  longer  should  you  blush,  O  amiable 
sex,  formed  but  to  blaze  with  the  soft  flames  of 
love,  and  kindle  them  within  our  hearts !    No 
longer  should  ye  blush  to  own  them,  snd  give 
the  full  extent  of  power  to  all  those  charms 
wherewith  kind  nature  has  provided  you.    No 
longer  should   our  sex,  to  whom  ye  give  the 
title  of  deceivers,  set  you  examples  to  deceive 
ourselves;    nor   show  contempt  for   favours 
easily  obtained,  merely  because  we  are  indebted 
for  them  to  nothing  but  a  real  tenderness:    No 
longer  should  the  lover,  then,  unjust  to  you 
and  cruel  to  himself,  strive  to  deserve  your 
hearts  by  the  long  sufferance  of  repulses  and 
disdains,  or  real  or  affected.     He  would  no 
longer,  then,  require  you  to  make  him  pur. 
chase  that  great  blessing,  by  proofs  of  con- 
stancy and  of  sincerity  on  his  side ;  and  on 
your  own  hv  painful  conflicts  with  an  inclina- 
tion in  his  favour,  which  he  esteems  not,  which 
he  believes  not:  real,  but  in  proportion  as  it 
cost  himself  as  well  as  you,  a  world  of  sighs 
and   pains.      "Where  there  no  longer  should 
subsist    pretences,  prejudices,  or  suspicions  ; 
where  candour  should  have  sway,  there  would 


no  more  be  need  of  scandalous  distrust,  ot 
feigned  concealments. 

"  Great  prince,  by  these  reflections  I  describe1 
to  you  aH  the  ridiculous  contrarieties,  all  the 
capricious  practices  necessary  to  love  m  some' 
cantons  of  our  enchanted  island,  inhabited  by 
such  as  we  caU  tender  and  delicate  lovers. 

"  Not  far  from  this,  therd  is  another  country, 
frequented  liy  an  idle  set  of  people,  whose  sole 
amusement  is  to  sing  and  to  relate  to  others 
cold'  amorous  disAogues,  and  soVenttrreS  rest  or 
rsnajhwy,  occasioned  by  all  the  turns,  by  all 
the  whimsical  caprices,  which  transform  the 
pbssion  love  to  torments,  and  hr  the  end  to 
those  debaucheries,  which  aref  in  practice  in  our 
isle  of  Folly,  and  which  are  nearly  such  as  they 
have  been  described  to  you. 

"  This  One  example  may,  my  lord,  suffice 
to  let  you  see  that  tis  the  same  with  all  our 
other  pleasures,  grown  turbulent,  excessive, 
and  embittered,  as  in  our  miseries ;  depraved, 
as  in  our  manner;  subject  torepret  ana  to  re- 
morse, as  in  our  crimes  ;  and  ridiculous,  as  in 
our  opinions. 

"  Lastly,  to  heap  up  folly  upon  folly,  there 
are,  within  this  island  of  fabe  pteuuru,  per. 
sons  who  represent  to  us  to  the  lift,  such  of  our 
actions  as  are  wicked  or  ridiculous.  They 
laugh  at  us,  and  we  in  our  turn  laugh  with 
them  at  ourselves.  Nor  are  the  precepts  given 
in  a  more  rigid  manner,  more  respected.  The 
tutor  and  his  pupil,  at  the  conclusion  of  some 
lesson,  wherein  licentious  pleasures  have  been 
all  condemned,  both  run  into  this  island,  where 
they  reside,  the  one  in  order  to  throw  off  the 
mask  of  hypocricy,  and  the  other  with  a  con- 
tinued determination  never  to  put  it  on."~ 
Itosiliade. 

THE  LOSSOF  THE  AMPklTRlTE. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  cannot,  in  justice  td  hu- 
man nature,  let  this  catastrophe,  in  the  old 
system,  pass  by  without  making  a  few  remarks., 

How  narrowing  it  must  be  to  every  lover  at 
bis  species,  when  he  thinks  that  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  females  hsve  been 
consigned  to  a  watery  grave,  not  from  negli- 
gence or  error  on  the  part  of  those  persons  who 
had  the  management  of  the  vessel,  but  by  die 
laws  that  ought  to  hsve  been  their  safeguard 
and  protection.  8uch  are  the  laws  that  form 
part  of  the  present  system ;  such  are  the  laws 
that  cause  such  horrible  sacrifice  of  human 
lire ;  such  are  the  laws  of  private  property ; 
such  are  the  laws  that  have  compelled  them  to 
commit  crimes,  for  which  they  have  so  un- 
justly suffered ;  laws  which  tend  to  degrade 
and  vitiate  die  riioral  character,  rather  than 
elevate  and  remodel.  What  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boulogne,  and 
especially  the  youth  of  mat  place,  who  are  yet 
abve  in  some  degree  to  the  common  sympathy 
of  humanity,  to  find  the  beach  strewed  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  young  women,  who,  under 
a  correct  system,  might  have  been  the  blessings 
and  comfort  of  all  who  knew  diem,  whilst, 
under  die  present,  they  have  been  cut  off  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  leaving  a  lasting  curse  on  the 
system  they  have  left  behind. 

How  long  shall  human  nature  suffer  under 
erroneous  institutions,  goaded  to  desperation  by 
vicious  governments?  I  answer,  no  longer. 
"The  grand  truth"  has  gone  forth  like  the 
dove  from  the  Ark,  never  more  to  return. 

Sept,  1833.  R.  8. 


"  Whenever  you  banish  reason,  you  can  have 
no  fast  hold  on  the  mind  df  man."— Rev.  T. 
Watbon,  1811. 


NEW  LANARK. 

The  visitor*  to  this  beautiful  little  village,  to 
interestingly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  "  mid  nature's  wildest  grandeur," 
have  this  season  been  much  more  numerous 
than  wxs  the  case  last  year*  Scarcely  a  day 
passes,  but  parties  in  carriages  and  gigs,  on 
their  way  to  the  far-famed  Falls,  are  shown 
through  the  mills,  schools,  &c,  the  great  at* 
traction  of  which  Is  allowed  on  all  ha  ml  a  to  be 
the  excellent  method  of  teaching  singing  and 
dancing  practised  by  Mr.  Budge.  The  clean- 
liness and  weil-ventilated  state  of  the  factories 
are  also  known  and  appreciated  by  every 
visitor ;  and  indeed  the  blooming  countenances 
of  the  girls,  compared  with  those  similarly 
employed  in  this  quarter,  speak  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  New  Lanark  system  of  manage- 
ment. Of  course,  bo  much  attention  is  not  now 
paid  to  what  may  he  called  the  ornamental 
parts  of  education,  in  the  schools,  as  was  en- 
couraged under  the  regime  of  the  philanthropic 
Robert  Owen ;  hut  even  yet  we  are  not  aware 
of  the  inhabitants  having  to  complain  of  any 
falling  off  on  the  part  of  the  company,  in  their 
regard  to  the  education  of  the  children,  in  every 
essential  particular;  and  the  polite  attention 
paid  to  strangers  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Walker,  the  active  manager,  cannot  be  too 
much  commended.  On  a  late  visit,  we  were 
happy  to  perceive  that  the  company  had  at 
length  been  induced  to  commence  the  erection 
of  what  was  first  called  the  "  Jenny  Mill/* 
and  which  it  will  be  recollected  was  burned 
down  about  14  years  ago.  The  present  edifice, 
which  has  already  reached  its  third  story,  will 
be  considerably  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
mills.  It  will,  we  understand,  be  six  stories 
high,  besides  the  garrets — about  150  fret  in 
length,  ami  49  in  breadth  within  the  walls.  It 
is  to  be  built  on  the  most  stable  principles,  to 
be  fire-proof  *  and  to  be  driven  by  one  water- 
wheel,  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  diame- 
ter— so  that,  when  completed,  now  that  the 
"  new  mill,"  which,  long  after  its  erection, 
stood  without  being  filled  with  machinery,  has 
been  set  a-going,  New  Lanark  will  he  one  of 
the  most  extensive,  as  it  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  healthy  and  beautiful  manufacturing 
communities  in  Scotland.  It  is  said  the  build- 
ing now  in  course  of  erection  is  to  be  fitted  up 
with  power-looms ;  but  of  this  we  are  not  cer- 
tain. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  things  there,  at 
present,  go  dn  swimmingly ;  and,  if  not  en- 
tirely happy,  the  population  are  apparently 
contented.— Glatfow  Fret  Prts*. 


I  passed  an  hour  or  two  very  agreeably,  at 
one  of  a  series  of  meetings,  which  are  called 
"  Weslar  Parties/'  from  the  dame  of  the  geo- 
tlemau  at  whose  house  they  were  first  held. 
Their  effect  and  influence  on  society  must  be 
very  salutary.  These  parties  bring  together 
men  of  different  classes  and  pursuits,  ana  pro- 
mote the  free  intercourse  of  opinion,  always 
useful  for  the  correction  of  Prejudices;  Such 
intercourse,  too,  prevents  the  narrowness  of 
thought*  and  exaggerated  estimate  of  die  value 
of  our  own  peculiar  acquirements^  which  de- 
votion to  one  exclusive  subject  is  apt  to  en- 
gender with  those  who  do  not  mix  freely  with 
the  world.  Philosophers  eat  like  other  men, 
and  the  precaution  of  an  excellent  supper  is  by 
no  means  superfluous.  It  acts,  too,  ss  a  gentle 
emollient  on  the  acrimony  of  debate.  No  rasa 
can  say  a  harsh  thing  with  his  mouth  full  of 
turkey,  and  disputants  fdrget  their  differences 
in  unity  •ftnpymmU^MmcwiMtWwr^  Sp. 
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ftotv*  Corner* 

TO  INEZ. 
Minb  own,  my  gentle  child, 

My  fountain  of  all  love, 
Wiih  a  spirit  soft  and  mild. 

And  a  firmness  nought  can  move ! 

Entranced  I  gaze  upon  thee, 

Thou  cliHKer  of  my  gloom  1 
When  a  lover's  heart  hath  won  thee, 

1  will  welcome  but  the  tomb. 
How  glorious  is  thy  brow, 

Tbioe  eyes  how  beaming  bright, 
Thy  voice  of  silvery  flow. 

And  thine  intellect  of  light ! 

While  listening  to  thy  speech 
I  mark  thy  judgment's  power, 

1  hold  thy  love  more  rich, 
Than  thd  spoils  of  beauty's  bower. 

Thy  kis*es  fall  like  balm 

On  mine  eyelids  and  my  heart, 
Like  a  summer  evening's  calm. 

May  we  nrver,  never  part ! 
OH !  calm  me,  gentle  child, 

With  thine  accents  low  and  sweet, 
Chtie  away  each  feeling  wild, 

Bid  in)  pulses  idftly  beat! 

Place  i  h  v  email  hand  on  my  cheek, 

And  lliy  iweet  lips  ufoo  mine; 
And  nij"  spirit  shuli  grow  meek, 
While  united  unto  ibroe. 

Oh !  so  deeply  do  I  love  thee, 

My  beautiful,  my  bright ! 
Where  thou  art,  day  beams  above  thee; 

Where  thou  art  not,  is  but  night. 

Though  thou  art  hot  of  my  blood, 
Tbou  art  kindred  to  my  soul ; 

Thou  hast  chased  the  warring  mood, 
That  no  other  might  control. 

We  will  talk  of  Art,  and  Nature, 

We  will  kneel  at  Wisdom's  feet ; 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  teacher, 

Sweet  child  without  deceit. 
No  hireling  lip  shall  yield  thee 

A  cold  and  coin- won  lore ; 
But  I,  alone,  will  shield  thee, 

And  tend  thy  mental  power. 
Thy  glance  upon  me  lightens 

In  love  all  mutely  wild; 
Hope  once  more  round  me  brightens ; 

Oh !  blesa  thee,  my  sweet  child ! 

Junius  Rrdivivus. 

PICTURE  op  a  MORAL  MILLENNIUM. 


We  have  only  to  imagine  a  reign  of  perfect 
Virtue ;  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  physical  ills 
which  essentially  and  inevitably  attach  to  our 
condition,  we  should  feel  as  if  we  had  approxi- 
mated very  nearly  to  a  state  of  perfect  enjoy- 
ment among  raen^-or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
bliss  of  Paradise  would  be  almost  fully  realised 
upon  earth,  were  but  the  moral  traces  and 
charities  of  Paradise  firmly  established  there, 
and  in  full  operation.  Let  there  be  honest  and 
universal  goodwill  in  every  bosom,  and  this 
be  responded  to  from  all  who  are  the  objects  of 
it  by  an  honest  gratitude  back  again ;  let  kind, 
ness,  in  all  its  various  effects  and  manifesta- 
tions, pass  and  repass  from  one  heart  and  coun- 
tenance to  another ;  let  there  be  a  universal 
courteousness  in  our  streets,  and  let  fidelity 
and  afiectioa,  and  all  the  domestic  virtues,  take 
up  their  secure  and  lasting  abode  in  every 
family ;  let  the  succour  and  sympathy  of  a 
willing  neighbourhood  be  ever  in  readiness  to 
meet  and  to  overpass  all  the  want  and  wretched- 
ness to  which  humanity  is  liable;  let  truth  mm* 


honour,  and  inviolable  friendship  between  man 
and  man,  banish  all  treachery  and  injustice 
from  the  world ;  in  the  walks  of  merchandize, 
let  an  unfading  integrity  on  the  one  side,  have 
the  homage  done  to  it  of  unbounded  confidence 
on  the  other,  insomuch  that  each  man  reposing 
with  conscious  safety  on  the  uprightness  and 
attachment  of  his  fellow,  and  withal  rejoicing 
as  much  in  the  prosperity  of  an  acquaintance 
as  he  should  in  his  own,  there  would  come  to 
be  no  place  for  the  harassment!  and  the  heart- 
burnings of  mutual  suspicion,  or  resentment 
or  envy.  Who  does  not  see,  in  the  state  of  a 
society  thus  constituted  and  thus  harmonised, 
the  palpable  evidence  of  a  nature  so  framed 
that  the  happiness  of  the  world  and  the  righte- 
ousness of  the  world  kept  pace  the  one  with 
the  other? — Dr.  Chalmers's  Bridgewater 
Treatise. 

The  blood  is  the  common  material  out  of 
which  all  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body  are 
formed ;  out  ef  which  all  the  tissues  and  all 
the  organs  are  built  up.  The  blood  is  alike 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  tender  and 
delicate  membrane,  and  to  the  hard  and  com- 
pact bone ;  it  gives  origin  equally  to  the 
mildest  and  blandest  fluid,  as  the  saliva  and  the 
milk,  and  to  the  most  active  and  irresistible,  as 
the  digestive  or  the  gastric  juice. — Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith  on  the  Animal  Economy. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  extracting  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Pioneer,  a  new  penny  paper 
from  Birmingham : — 

"  The  means  of  making  men  superior  in 
knowledge  and  conduct,  and  of  placing  them 
above  the  fear  of  want,  will  be  rendered  as  plain 
as  any  of  the  most  simple  problems  of  Euclid. 

"The  working  classes  over  the  civilized 
world  must  now  obtain  their  freedom,  full 
rights,  and  privileges,  or  become  more  degraded 
and  greater  slaves  than  they  have  ever  yet  been. 
We  think  the  time  for  their  full  emancipation 
is  at  hand.  We  must  at  once  close  this  use- 
less strife  between  the  men  and'  the  masters, 
who  are  in  battle  array  against  each  other, 
squandering  the  most  valuable  means,  which, 
wisely  directed,  would  insure  permanent  pros- 
perity to  both,  and  to  all  the  industrious  classes 
throughout  the  kingdom.  We  must  now  lay 
the  corner-stone  of  toe  most  gigantic  measures 
that  ever  yet  occurred  to  the  imaginations  of 
the  industrious  classes,  who  are  now  beginning 
to  a  have  a  distinct  notion  of  what  they  have 
the  means  of  accomplishing. 

"  The  difference  between  the  masters  and  the 
men  in  Manchester,  has  proved  the  means  of 
opening  their  eyes  to  their  true  position  in 
society. 

"A  union,  founded  on  right  and  just  princi- 
ples, is  all  that  is  now  required  to  put  poverty 
and  the  fear  of  it  for  ever  out  of  society.  We 
must  now  consider  how  to  unite  the  interests 
of  the  masters  and  the  men  advantageously 
together.  They  have  never  had  but  one  in- 
terest, had  they  possessed  sufficient  knowledge 
to  have  known  their  interest ;  but  from  igno- 
rance they  have  long  opposed  each  other,  and 
thereby  both  have  become  slaves  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, who  alone  gain  by  their  divisions.  A 
new  light  will  soon  open  upon  them,  and  then 
we  may  expect  to  see  them  work  together  for 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  all  classes. 

"  Both  houses  of  parliament  have  been  most 
actively  engaged  in  doing  whatever  they  could 
to  bring  down  the  old  system  of  society,  and 
they  have  succeeded  so  well,  that  none  of  the 
political  parties  can  much  longer  support  it. 


Were  the  producing  classes  not  prepared  with 
effective  conservative  measures,  Tones,  Whigs, 
and  Radicals  would  be  soon  in  inextricable 
confusion.  The  productive  classes  must  now 
come  forward,  and  take  a  prominent  lead 
amongst  those  who  influence  the  public  Dro. 
ceedings  of  this  country.  They  can  take  their 
own  affairs  into  their  own  hands;  and  by  taking 
their  own  affairs,  they  cannot  avoid  at  the  same 
time  taking  the  affairs  of  the  non-prodncen 
also  into  their  own  hands,  for  the  very  exist- 
ence  of  these  will  depend  on  the  practical  ar- 
rangements which  tne  producers  may  deter, 
mine  to  adopt.  It  is  important  tost  the 
producers  should  understand  this  matter  clearly, 
that  their  minds  may  expand  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  great  interests  which  they  hold  at  their 
disposal,  and  that  they  may  consider  them 
calmly,  and  direct  them  beneficially — not  for 
any  small  class,  or  sect,  or  party,  out  for  the 
whole  population. 

"  In  forwarding  this  great  object,  we  look 
to  the  men  of  Birmingham  with  considerable 
hope  and  confidence.  Union  and  moral  cou- 
rage are  necessary,  and  we  do  not  know  any 
population  possessing  these  qualifications  in  so 
eminent  a  degree  as  that  which  we  have  so 
often  beheld  with  admiration  at  Newhall-hilL 

"If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  these  men,  and 
in  the  true  spirit  of  improvement  which  is 
going  on  in  Manchester  and  in  London,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  great 
things  near  at  hand,  and  a  moral  revolution 
shall  be  effected  in  a  short  time,  such  at  the 
world  has  never  yet  seen." 

WEEKLY  MEETING  OP  THE  TRADES' 
DELEGATES. 

8  err.  10,1883. 

First  carpenter*— Mr.  Horns  gave  in  the  report, 

showing  the  week's  receipts    .  £5  IS  0 

Ditto  expenditure  5   4  11 

Labour  performed  for  Society  139  hours. 

Second  section  of  carpenters*  department.  Mr. 
Jordan  gave  in  his  report,  showing  toe  receipt*  io 
notes  and  cash,  at  .        .         .        £8    0  Hi 

Receipts  in  cash  and  notes       ,  7    1   5| 

He  said  also,  he  would  strongly  recommend  to  the 
committee  to  get  a  horse  and  cart  to  take  proriiiow 
and  other  articles  home  to  the  residences  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  Henderson  gsve  in  a  report  of  the  proceed* 
of  the  last  Festival,  showing  a  profit  of  about  £!0. 
He  also  approved  of  Mr.  Jordan's  suggestion  rota- 
tive to  the  horse  and  cart.  He  thought  it  ntj 
probable  that  some  one  would  very  shortly  deposit 
one. 

Mr.  Jordan  thought  he  knew  a  person  wbo 
would  deposit  a  horse;  at  least  he  had  it  to  dispose 
of,  and  he  thought  he  would  perhaps  deposit  it, »» 
a  horse  waa  a  very  unprofitable  animal  to  keep  io  * 
state  of  idleness.  He  would  very  soon,  as peop< 
say,  "  eat  his  owo  bead  off." 

First  section  of  tne  cabinet-makers*  departs** 
completed  their  new  arrangements  last  week.  Will 
report  next  week.    Total  number  of  members,^. 

Second  section  of  cabinet-makers.  Thedelcfan 
announced  that  thwir  society  had  formed  uVmsrlw  , 
into  a  Trade  Union :  the  Labour  Exchange  pris-  | 
ciples  were  very  little  known  at  their  ead  of  the 
town,  and  that  this  step  was  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  propagating  them  as  widely  as  possible.  Their 
collection  waa  about  8/.  7s. 

First  section  of  tailors'  department.  The  dele- 
gate gave  in  the  weekly  report,  shewing  the  fallow- 
ing results:  Amount  of  subscriptions,  47. 18s.  WJJ 
of  wages  paid  to  men,  387  hours.  The  ssnoastsf 
business  done,  20/.  10s.  Amount  of  rent  sobscrised 
for  the  present  week,  8s  4d.  Subscriptioasoftsc 
second  section,  12s. 

A  delegate  from  the  second  tailors'  said,  thejvere 
commencing    operations;  but  they  wanted  Doe 
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energy,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  principles. 
He  wiibed  a  deputation  to  be  appointed  to  meet 
/bar  societies  in  the  City  on  Tuesday  night ;  they 
held  their  meeting  at  the  Dyer's  Arms,  Cannon- 
street.— Messrs.  Gray,  Jordan,  Jameson,  Brindell, 
and  Brova,  were  appointed  a  deputation  for  the 
above  porpose. 

First  shoe-makers  gave  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
report. 

Second  boot  and  shoe  makers  report  from  27th 
Aognst  to  the  10th  of  September. 


Contributions  £s  11  0 
Received  for  goods  868b. 
By  cash  0  11  0 


Labour  performed  S09h. 
Expended    on 

material  .        £8  8  1 
Paid  in  committee  0  9  4 

Number  of  members,  65. 

Section  of  Industrious  Females.— Miss  Green  gave 

in  toe  report  from  August  30th  to  September  6th. 

Reed.  In  cash,    £0  17  0  |  Exp.  in  cash,     £0  16  0 

Do.  in  notes,       69b.  2s.  |  Do.  io  notes,      61h.  3s. 

Commission,        2s.  8d. 

Mr.  PouUer  announced  the  formation  of  a  moiical 
department  of  the  Association.  He  said  their  plans 
bad  been  laid  before  the  committee,  and  had  received 
their  approval.  It  was  their  wish  to  have  an 
orchestra  and  choir  that  should  vie  with  any  otner  in 
towo.  He  knew  we  poisested  among  ourselves  all 
the  requisite  numbers  and  talent,  which  only  wanted 
calling  into  action  and  a  proper  direction. 

Mr.  Gray  said,  recollect,  my  friends,  this  building 
U  now  our  own.  Let  us,  then,  not  only  make  it 
svailable  for  oar  business,  but  also  for  our  pleasures. 
He  highly  approved  of  this  musical  department. 

Mr.  Wood  read  a  letter  from  Birmingham. 

Mr.  UaliiweU  announced  that,  on  the  monthly 
meeting,  which  would  be  held  on  Monday  evening  in 
thii  place,  the  members  for  the  Committee  of 
Management  for  the  ensuing  three  months  would 
be  nominated ;  and  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the 
duties  that  devolved  on  the  Committee  ol  Manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Pryer  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  sub- 
ject.  It  was  a  subject  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the 
•access  of  the  Institution.  He  would  advise  the 
members  to  choose  men  of  known  abilities,  energy, 
and  discretion.  He  would  recommend  every  one  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  awi study  them. 
The  time  is  corning  when,  from  our  success,  we  must 
eipect  a  strong  opposition.  It  therefore  behoves  us, 
as  reasonable  men,  to  prepare  for  it,  to  concentrate 
onr  measures,  and  to  show  to  those  who  would 
destroy  us  a  steady  front.  We  must  establish  a  solid 
anion,  for  it  is  only  by  union  we  can  succeed  in  our 
endeavours. 

Mr.  Turner,  in  reference  to  the  Cooperative  Con- 
gress about  to  be  held  on  these  premises,  said  he 
anticipated  the  most  important  results  to  the  en  use 
from  that  Congress.  He  trusted  it  would  be  a  Con- 
gress of  business.  He  wished  to  see  all  the  different 
societies  in  the  country  sending  goods  into  the  £i- 
change.  In  relation  to  the  new  Committee,  be  hoped 
that  those  chosen  would  have  the  confidents  of  the 
Associatiou,  aa  be  held  it  perfectly  impossible  for  any 
committee  to  act  beneficially  for  the  general  interests 
uf  the  members,  if  they  were  subject  to  the  ungenerous 
suspicions  and  insidious  whisperings  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Gray  said  it  was  well  to  be  free  from  too  much 
suspicion,  but  it  was  equally  bad  to  have  too  much 
creduUty. 

Mr.  Ludlow  sent,  by  Miss  Green,  three  hours  to  be 
cancelled,  which  was  done  forthwith. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

We  bef  to  announce  the  receipt  of  eld  notes,  to  the 
•mount  of  sixty-nine  hours,  from  Mr.  Geo.  Wale,  of 
Twickenham,  to  be  cancelled. 


"  Observe  the  peasant  and  the  man  of  edu- 
cation; the  difference  is  striking.  And  yet 
God  hath  bestowed  equal  talents  on  each. 
The  only  cause  of  this  difference  is,  they 
hare  been  thrown  into  different  scenes  of 
life  ;  and  have  had  intercourse  with  persons 
of  different  stations."— Gilpin. 


police. 

Thames  Police.— An  Irish  coal-whipper 
was  re-examined  on  a  charge  of  cruelly  heating 
and  injuring  an  Englishman,  named  Bannister, 
in  the  same  employ.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence,  that  the  complainant  was  so  severely 
injured,  that  had  he  not  possessed  a  most  robust 
constitution,  and  received  prompt  and  skilful 
surgical  assistance,  death  would  have  heen 
inevitable.  The  quarrel  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Bannister  being  employed  by  a  pub- 
lican, of  the  name  of  Birkett,  of  ShadweU, 
who  is  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  Irish  mo- 
nopoly of  unloading  the  ships,  which  they 
have  so  long  enjoyed.  Jealousy  on  this  point, 
and  constant  intoxication,  are  the  frequent 
sources  of  the  most  deadly  feuds  amongst  this 
class.  The  magistrate  was  equally  grave  and 
eloquent,  and  said  "  he  should  certainly  com- 
mit him  for  the  capital  charge,  as  the  system  of 
terror  must  be  put  down. '  The  magistrate 
does  not  perceive  that  it  is  the  system  that 
generates  the  evil,  and  will  inevitably  co-exist 
with  the  system  itself.  Here  is  an  instance  of 
a  man  really  desirous  to  perform  what  he  con- 
aiders  his  duty,  but  has  no  notion  of  what  that 
duty  consists.  To  risk  the  unfortunate  Irish- 
man to  the  chance  of  hanging  will  neither  teach 
him  better  nor  intimidate  others,  for  crimes 
are  found  to  increase  in  proportion  to  capital 
punishments.  He  ought  long  ago  to  have  me- 
morialized Lord  Melbourne,  pointing  out  the 
evils  of  the  system  in  a  manner  not  to  be  re- 
sisted. How  long  and  mischievous  has  been 
the  reign  of  short-sightedness  !  To  punish, 
not  to  prevent,  to  palliate,  not  to  cure,  has  ever 
been  toe  policy  of  governments,  and  it  seems, 
as  far  as  governments  are  concerned,  destined 
to  perpetuity.  In  fact  there  is  no  great  or  lead- 
ing moral  principle  ever  recognized  in  legisla- 
tion, nor  a  single  evil  of  society  understood, 
either  in  its  cause  or  consequence. 

[Note. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  many 
of  the  publicans  by  the  water  side  are  either 
owners  of,  or  agents  for,  a  number  of  col- 
liers, and  in  fact  nave  the  whole  concern  under 
their  immediate  management.  They  hire  and 
pay  the  men,  and  as  I  am  credibly  informed 
they  are  hired  on  the  express  condition  of 
drinking  a  certain  quantity  of  beer  and  spirits 
at  the  houses  of  their  employers.  But  without 
insisting  on  this,  it  really  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  for  it  is  evident  that,  whilst  employment 
is  given  by  a  publican,  the  best  customer  will 
be  preferred.  Thus  men,  naturally  ignorant 
and  brutal,  are  stimulated  to  madness  by  strong 
drink,  and  vent  their  fury  in  injuring  their 
fellow-men.  Such  a  system  ought  not  to  con- 
tinue another  hour ;  it  is  an  insult  to  the  light 
of  day,  and  should  be  destroyed  without  in- 
quiry and  without  appeal. — W.] 

Queen-square. — Two  boys,  aged  ten  and 
fifteen,  and  a  girl,  aged  fourteen,  of  the  same 
family,  were  brought  before  the  magistrate, 
charged  with  stealing  a  small  quantity  of  wood, 
the  property  of  his  Majesty.  They  were  ob- 
served in  company  in  St  James's  Park,  and 
the  girl  was  seen  passing  the  wood  through  the 
palings  to  the  younger  boy. — A  clerk  in  the 
Ordnance-office  appeared  as  prosecutor.  He 
Stated,  that  the  wood  was  of  very  trifling  value, 
and  seemed  reluctant  to  state  its  value  at  any 
thing;  hut  on  the  magistrate  pressing  him, 
and  observing  "  that  it  surely  must  be  worth 
something,"  the  clerk  fixed  it  at  fourpence. 
The  magistrate;  after  many  inquiries  of  the 


prisoners  aa  to  their,  situation,  from  which  it 
appeared  they  were  poor  and  friendless  orphans, 
having  only  a  mother,  a  washerwoman,  and  a 
pensioner  on  the  parish — said  he  should  com- 
mit them  for  trial.  After  some  further  con- 
versation, however,  either  from  some  latent 
feeling  of  humanity,  or  the  fear  of  ridicule,  he 
altered  his  mind,  and  said  he  would  remand 
them  for  a  week,  and  requested  the  clerk  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Board  of  Ordnance  would 
prosecute. — So  that  the  fair  inference  ia,  that 
this  important  judicial  inquiry  was  suspended, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  would  prosecute  three  wretched 
children  for  fourpence.  This  case,  simple  as 
it  appears,  suggests  several  important  reflec- 
tions. First,  What  a  frivolous  and  ridicu- 
lous affair  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
well-paid  public  functionary !  How  much 
better  would  he  have  been  employed  in 
devising  some  scheme  for  the  mitigation  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  or  the  prevention  of 
crime  in  general  I  Secondly,  How  cruelly  un- 
just to  punish  with  a  week's  imprisonment 
ignorant  children,  who,  under  the  goading  in- 
fluence of  poverty,  purloin  a  little  wood  for 
fuel !  Thirdly,  WTiat  right  has  any  government 
to  punish  an  individual  for  the  violation  of  any 
law  which  he  has  not  been  specially  instructed 
to  respect,  to  whom  the  principle  on  which  it 
is  founded  has  not  heen  clearly  demonstrated, 
and  who  has  not  heen  made  to  perceive  men- 
tally and  feel  physically  its  importance  and 
necessity  ?  Unless  punishment  in  every  case 
be  preceded  by  the  fullest  instruction  and  the 
strictest  prevention,  it  is  the  essence  of  cruelty. 
I  am  the  least  sanguine  of  human  beings,  but 
I  fully  expect  a  time  when  the  decrees  of  law 
and  the  dictates  of  justice  will  he  identical ; 
and  when  men  will  regard  as  fabulous  the 
present  monstrosities  of  legislation,  and  reject 
as  utterly  false  the  fact  of  three  children,  of 
the  tender  and  susceptible  ages  of  10,  14,  and 
15,  being  immured  in  a  commonprison  for 
stealing  fourpenny  worth  of  wood.  There  ought 
to  be  a  government  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  such  unfortunate  characters ;  and  when 
mankind  awaken  from  their  dream  of  ignorant 
selfishness,  a  philosophical  education  will  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  policeman  and  prisons  ; 
I  mean  an  education  founded  on  the  nature, 
hopes,  duties,  and  destinies  of  man — based  on 
reason,  supported  by  truth,  cemented  by  the 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  applauded 
by  a  regenerated  world.  W. 


Turn-outs. — This  week,  the  cut-up  hose 
and  glove  branch  have  made  a  stand  for  an  ad- 
vance of  price.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
step  are,  that  last  year,  in  consequence  of  a  fall- 
ing market  and  slack  demand,  iney  submitted 
to  an  abatement.  Now  orders  are  brisk,  and 
markets  rising,  they  slaim  an  advance,  but 
not  equal  to  the  abatement  alluded  to.  As  the 
hosiers  have  refused  to  comply,  the  journey- 
men have  resolved  upon  this  measure.  Messrs. 
San  tons'  and  Messrs.  Burtons*  hands  are  still 
appealing  to  the  trade  to  enable  them  to  resist 
wnat  they  call  encroachments  on  their  earnings. 
— Nottingham  Review. 

French  Carpenters. — It  is  not  only  the 
carpenters  employed  in  the  great  public  build- 
ings that  have  struck,  but  every  man  in  the 
trade  has  ceased  working.      They  insist  on 


having  their  daily  wages  raised  from  three  i 

8" 


a  half  to  four  francs. — French  Paper. 
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TH*    CRISIS. 


ft 


.Clubs  form  a  matt*  feature  of  the  soda) 
steso  of  the  richer  causes  of  the  metropolis, 
otmerly  they  mve  merely  the  resort  of 
-gamblees,  poEddans,  or  feme  oioe/te— now  they 
■have  assumed  a  more  intellectual  character; 
every  catting  has  its  peculiar  duo— from  the 
aeUssr's  ta  the  scholar's.     The  effect  which 


raoJttsttoity  of  dobs  has  produces!  is  sahu 
«tarjr  in  theextreme ;  it  has  begin  aireaaVy  to 
^counteract  the  solitary  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives ;  it  opens  a  ready  intercourse  with  our 
Jereign  guests,  who  are  usually  adaakted  as 
honorary  asembsrs  ;  prejudices  are  rubbed 
o*T,  and  by  an  easy  and  unexpenaWe  pro-. 
cess,  the  moat  domestic  or  the  most  jmofcs. 
saonsl  learn  {he  views  of  the  chiaeo  of  the 
world.  At  these  ret ortathe  aflairs  of  the  public 
snake  the  common  and  natural  topic  of  conver- 
sation, and  nathiaff  furthers  the  growth  of 
public  principle  tike  the  discussion  of  public 
matters.  It  is  said  that  clubs  render  men  leas 
domestic.  No,  they  only  render  them  less  an. 
social;  <they  form  a  cheap  and  intellectual  re- 
laxation, *p&  (since  in  tnoet  at  the  recent  clubs 
the  custom  turns  to  neither  gambling  nor  ine- 
ijriety)  they  unbend  the  mind  even  while  im- 
proving it.  But  these  are.  the  least  advantages 
of  clubs;  they  contain  she  germ  of  a  mighty 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  she  humbler 
classes.  I  fosesee  that  those  classes  will,  sooner 
printer,  adapt  institutions  so  peculiarly  favour, 
ahk  co  the  poor.  By  this  species  of  co-opera- 
ties,  the  man  of  800/.  a-year  can,  at  present, 
eammand  the  nobler  luxuries  of  a  man  of 
#600/.;  airy  and  amadous  apartments,  the 
deeeateomtoite  of  the  table,*  ligh  to,  ftres,  hooka, 
and  intellectual  society.  The  same  principle 
oaithe  humbler  scale  would  procure  the  same 
advantages  for  .the  shopkeeper  or  the  artisan, 
and  me  man  of  504.  a-year  might  obtain  the 
same  comforts  as  the  man  500/.  If  the  expe- 
riment were  made  by  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  it  could  liot  fan  of  success;  and,  among 
its  advantages  would  be  the  growth  of  that 
sense  of  moral  dignity  which  is  em  pnsducad 
by  a  perception  of  tie  higher  comforts  4>f  life. 
fenBulwer's  EiqkmdandtkeMngtieh. 

, , **-, , r- T >^_— 

9  At  the  Asbesaeum,  for  instance,  toe  dinner, 
*h,icb  ^t  ao  hotel  would  cost  7s.  or  $s.,  costs  about 
&,•*. :  vi*  ,  a  joiut ,  vegetables,  breed,  butter,  chftt'e, 
fcc.,  sod  half  a  ,pint  of  wine.  1  belpye  io  some 
cl«b§  lb?  price  js  even  leas. 


*mr* 


THE  INVITATION. 


The  more  we  .embody  ourselves  and  our 
happiness  with  the  interest  of  others — the  in- 
terests of  the  whoje — the  more  in  reality  we 
consult  our  own  happiness.  In  die  pursuit  of 
any  merely  solitary  schemes  we  shall  rea©  only 
disappointment ;  If  we  attempt  to  detacn  pur- 
selves  from  the  general  mass,  to  individualize 
ourselves  from  toe  community  of  our  species, 
we  shall  be  imprisoned  and  peat  in  when  the 
barriers  of  selfishness  are  broken  down,  and  the 
current  of  (benevolence  is  suffered  to  flow  gene- 
rously abroad,  and  circulate  /ar  and  near 
aroun^l,  then  we  are  in  a  capacity  of  ,^he  greatest 
an4  bast  enjoyments. — B.  Hall. 

We  cannot  believe  without  evidence;  and 
ate  cannot  love  whom  .we  please,  or  hate  whom 
we  please*— iRev.  Tnoaua  Wajaoar,  1811. 

iUfter  many  fruitlesB  reaearobes  and  lengthy 
discussions,  said  the  Englishman,  I  have  coo. 
eluded  ahat  to  .pursue  truth  is  madness ;  tar 
when  it  is  sound  we  know  not  to  whom  vie 
shall  tell  it,  without  making  ourselves  many 
enemies.  Tell  me  honestly,  do  you  not  think 
as  I  do?  Though  I  am  bat  ignorant,  re- 
pliedithe  Pacta,  still  as  you  permit  me  to  give 
my  opinion,  I  think  sbat  every  man  k  bound 
to  seek  truth  for  his  own  happiness,  otherwise 
he  will  be  avariefeus,  ambitious,  superstitious, 
and  evil,  according  to  Abe  .prejudices  and  in- 
terest of  those  who  may  have  instructed  him.— 
jB*BftAju>iN4)s  8r.  Piana*. 


The  adoration  of  God  with  the  heart  and 
lips;  snd  the. conscientious  discbarge  *f  our 
duties  to  each  otfeejr,  would  make  all  mankind 
brethren,  and  the  universe  a  temple.  Dogmas 
are  the  inventions ,  of  fanatics  and  knaves. 
Morality  is  an  emanation  of  God.  The  doc- 
trine  of  Purgatory  has  casta  hundred  thousand 
lives;  but  this^imr^pre/eaaion  of  faith^rJ 
loare  Qod,  and  ought  to  do  good  .to  my  feUow. 
creature,— has  pever  pnrfuced  a  single  quaarei 
from  fhe  foundation  of  the  world. 

Come  then,  fmy  rational  $ociaian>  m.v  dear 
Quaker,  my  good  Anabaptist,  my  gtamiy 
Presbyterian,  my  careless  Episcopalian,  come 
ye  Methodists  and  Pietists,  came  even, yo  pa- 
pists, and  let  us  all  prostrate  ourselves  before 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  thank*  him  for  having 
given  us  poultry,  and  venison,  and  bread  for 
our  nourishment,  reason  to  know  him,  and  a 
heart  to  adore  him ;  and  after  having  thus  said 
grace,  let  usaup  together  in  she  cneeriol  bene- 
volence of  good-Mlowabrp, — Volvaiub. 


THE  NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR 

EXCHANGE. 

IMIBBIiY  Aaro*lN-*BIHMWS  SSPT.  II. 


tBscfeauges7,9l7h.  8s- 
£l)arges£.  1  Us   Ad. 
Rent       .  15    0    0 
{Wages    .  18  11    0 

35    4    4 


Deposit*,  encl. 
ofProvis.  11,413b.  Os.. 

Commission  £.21  13*.  8d. 

Profit  on  Pro- 
visions   .     24     1     8 

Rent  8ub.  .       3  113 

Received  for  lec- 
tor*, bill.      10  13    5 


60    0    0 
35    4    4 


Profit  for  the  Week         24)5    8 

Excess  of  Deposits  .     3,493h.  3s. 
H.  ALGBR,  Auditor, 
Charlotte-street,  September  S3,  1893. 


LECTURES,  cYc,  NEXT  WEEK. 
/ftriihtfto*,  14,  Char  (otte- street  t  Fit  troy -square. 

Sunday  morning,  at  II,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Smith, 
and  evening .  at  7,  by  Mr.  Owen. 

Sunday  afternoon,  at  8,  the  members  of  the  Social 
Community. 

Mr.  Patrosier  wilt  lecture  on  Tuesday  ereaiog , 
and  os  eters/  Tuesday  tail  farther  notice. 

Wednesday  ewotna^athair»paat  7,  public  discus. 
Stan  of  tbe^odislCoaaaaualtf. 

Thursday  evening,  the  Trades*  Delegates. 

Friday  evening,  at  7,  the. Ladies'  Association. 


M  Pfsajesj  fbr  Twopence ! !  I 

This  Day  is  published.  No.  8  of 
CoosIns's  Pocket  Edition  of 

VOLNEY*8  ftUINS  of  EMPIRES  and  tne 
LAW  of  NATUR*.  in  Weekly  Nutnbrn, 
price  Twopence.  Tlie  work  to  cdmprUe  two  Cop- 
per plate  Eugravings,  and  to  be  completed  ia  14 

Numbers.  r 

A»k  for  Cousins'*  Pocket  E^i(,ioti,— 24pspet  io 

each  Number. 

Aisdmayibe  had, 

THE  ADDRC6&  Of  ftOBEUT  OWBN, 

delivered  at  the  Great  Public  Meetiagi  held  at  las 

National  Equitable  labour  Ctcbanre,  t'baflotte- 

street,  Fitzroy -square,  on  May  1,  1881,  dtuositassf 

the  Old  System  of  the  World,  and  announcing  the 

oosamescement  of  4be  New.—  Frioe  Twopeaoe. 

%*  lae same  may  atno  be  had  on  a  Ur^ekaameAd 
Card,  for  Fcunlog^-Price  ■alf-a-Crowa. 
This  Day  is  published.  No.  4,  (and  to  be  cosdnoed 
Weekly,)  of 
LECTURES  o^  CHARITY; 
As  delivered  by  Robsst  Owen,  at  the  lnstitotioa 
of  New  Lanark.    Tbeie  Lectures  wifl  becompriird 
in  Six  Penny  Numbers. 

Also  published  thjs  Day,  No.  f,  (to  Ipe  eyntiooed 
W,eek)y)  price  Three- halfpence,  of 


LOVETTS  COFFEE  HOUSE,  19,  Gretllle- 
street.  Hut  too  ffnrden.— W.  Lovett  heps  to 
inform  bit  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  h«s  opened, 
•s  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms,  -the  above  Pre- 
mises, lately  occupied  by  the  First  Loudon  -Co- 
ouecatiwe  Bbeisty. 

In  sddHioa»<cHke  papers  and.pesioefcelaofiftedsr, 
Ihfiff  wUl  J^ye  scce*  io  a  Library  cor^ainiag jaM»t«/ 
(be  Worksof  Godwin,  O^n.^f  otnijmjPft^c,  Cp^aett, 
Carpenter,  Tbomp-on,  Knsor,  Sfy,  Voi^e,  A. 
Smith,  nod  a  variety  of  ether  |>opuJar  writers.*/ 
Refreshments  to  be  had1  ut  it\e  usual  pricps. 

N.  B.— The  TWi,  Chronicle,  and  True^unit 
be  dis|iosed  of  ihe  day  after  pnblicution,  at  half-price } 
alse  Cobattt's  JlVetsrer  oe  Hie  ^Fhsrsdny. 


TJb>e  Ace  +f  Wtrsjsjjnjji  i 
By  TMS  iaaoaTA>  THOMAS  ^AiNK.  $o  I.  a 
embellished  FUh  a  sp^pdiiJ  Copperplate  PqrttsilQJ 
the  Author* 

Cousios,  18.  Puke^r««t.  MRWMiVJp^f^i 
Carlile,  62,  Fleet  street;  Stranae?  Pateraotttt- 
row ;  Porkiss,  Old  Compton-street  •  and  all  Book- 
seller*. 

THE  SOCIAL  FESTIVALS.— In  order  tsej* 
full  eff  *ei  to  the  benevolent  plans  of  the  peine* 
tbruplc  Founder,  and  to  enable  all  Co  opemton  to 
become  the  equals  m  graceto'the  Aristoeracy,  s  notel 
plan  is  offered,  whereby  tbesp .  truly  delieluful  and 
rational  meettnrs  may  fee  rendered  complete. 

The  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  nnd  Sd-w* 
will  open  classes  for  the  instruction  of  parous  of  ill 
ages,  In  the  highest  branches  of  Dnncine,  «t  tk 
Mechanics'  Institution,  Clrcos-il'et'f,  MnryleboSf ; 
Blenheim  ffouse,  Great  Marlborough^ tnet ;  15, 
Woburn  ^uildlngs,  Tnvi«tock->qoare;  and  si  tte 
Bfoomsbnry  fnstitution,  8,  TheoboJrf'«-road,  Red  Lies 
Square.  Person*  entering  at  bis  Office, 3,  b*ice4iff' 
•treet,  Lelowier-sqiiare,  onrl  paying  One  Guinea,  viD 
be  admitted  for  three  month*  to  all  the  oitssesoprti, 
and  to  the  four  Monthly  Assemblies,  with  the  prinkg* 
of  introducing  one  lady  each  evening  without  aW 
expense. 

On  similar  terms  they  may  receive  instmcuots 
fn>m  flrst-rate  masters  in  Vocal  and  Instrnaiepu) 
Music,  Gymnastics,  the  Broad  Sword,  r>ocinj, 
Callisthenic  and  other  graceful  Exercises,  with 
action  lit  to  accompany  Oratory.  Children's  Osmw, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Female  Teacher*, 
will  be  formed,  and  every  arrangement  made  for 
instruction  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Am, 
Sciences,  Languages,  and  Accomplishments,  os 
moderate  terms. 

Extensive  Rooms  to  Let  for  the  accomrnodstiofl 
of  500  to  3000  persons,  either  lor  Exhibition, 
Public  Meetings,  Lectures,  Committees,  Concerts, 
Balls,  or  any  other  respectable  purpose.  Enquire 
at  f,  Leicester -street,  Leicester-square. 


TO   OUR    LONDON    READERS  AND 
THE  TRADE. 
The  Pioneer  mop  in  future  be  had  *  tk 
ft*.  1,  S,  and  Sarenme  rmfy 


CwamOfice.    iVbt. 


PrinttfJfimd publish^  ty  B,  D.  Coosias.  If , $*¥ 
$t%t>et.  Lincoln' $  bin  field*. 

Sold  al$p  f>y$trpnaf,  PUernohler-tows  ^r*** 
did  Compton-street;  Watton,  ffifidmlt ***< 
Fintbury-tmtare ;  C/tabf,  «SW-|fV,  FM- 
street;  wuTdt  the  Reformer  OjU*t  «»  QW 
court,  Strand,  \{^\( 
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NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE. 


THE  CHARACTER  OP  EVERY  HUMAN  BEING  IS  FORMED  FOR,   AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL." — Owm. 


WKeefUp   Wvottttiing*. 


INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE  STREET. 

SUNDAY   EVENING,   SEPTEMBER  29. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  the  subject  of  u  vsiL 
mitive  Christianity."  He  proved,  from  the 
Scriptures,  from  quotations  from  the  Christian 
Fathers,  from  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  which  were 
adduced  by  the  early  Christians  in  their  con. 
troversies  with  their  heathen  adversaries,  from 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christian 
church,  that  the  only  true  and  original  Chris- 
tianity is  a  system  of  community  of  goods. 

We  shall  extract  the  quotation  from  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  as  it  is  curious,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  quotations  from  the  Fathers.    We 
are  obliged  to  omit  our  extracts  from   Mr. 
Smith's  morning  lecture  on  Noah  and  the  flood. 
The  following  are  the  words  of  the  Sibyl : — 
"  They  who  give  themselves  to  the  study  of 
just  and  good  works,  and  to  piety  and  holy 
thoughts,  shall  be  carried  by  the  angels  through 
the  flaming  river  into  a  place  of  light,  and  into 
a  fife  without  care,  where  the  immortal  path 
of  the  great  God  is,  and  where  three  fountains 
of  wine,  milk,  and  honey  flow.    And  the  earth 
shall  be  equal  to  all,  not  divided  by  walls  nor 
partitions,  but  shall  bear  much  fruit  sponta- 
neously; and  all  shall  live  in'  common,  and 
their  wealth  shall  be  undivided ;  neither  poor 
nor  rieh  shall  be  there,  nor  tyrant  nor  servant, 
nor  one  greater  or  less  than  the  other ;   no 
king  nor  leader ;  all  shall  enjoy  all  things  in 
common,  and  none  shall  say  the  night  is  come, 
nor  to-morrow,  or  yesterday  is  past ;  and  no 
care  shall  be  for  many  days.    There  shall  be 
no  spring  nor  summer,  no  winter  nor  autumn ; 
nor  marriage  nor  death ;  nor  buying  nor  sell- 
ing;  nor  setting  or  rising  of  the  sun,  for  there 
shall  be  a  long  day." 
This  is  a  highly,  figurative  description  of 
k  heaven  upon  earth,  in  the  usual  hyperbolical 
style  of  prophecy ;   but,  it  is  evident,  when 
stripped  in  part  of  its  mystical  character,  that 
it  describes  such  another  state  of  things  as  we 
propose  to  establish  by  the  adoption  of  the 
new  system  of  society.    This  is  the  heathen 
millennium,  as  predicted  by  the  Sibyls,  or  the 
Gentile  prophetesses  ;  and,  to  convince  you  of 
the  reality  and  authenticity  of  these  Oracles  of 
the  Sibyls,  I  may  mention  that  tbfi  celebrated 
poet,  Virgil,  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Jesus 


Christ,  has  embodied  their  predictions  of  a 
millennium  in  a  beautiful  Latin  ode,  addressed 
so  Poilio,  in  which,  in  the  most  divine  and  in. 
hnitable  language,  he  portrays  a  happier  stale 
of  things,  under  the  auspices  of  a  prince  to  be 
born,  by  whose  benign  influence  and  incor- 
ruptible justice  the  golden  age  shall  be  restored 
to  the  world. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
thers, mat  they  persisted  in  their  attempt  to 
keep  up  this,  the  true  and  only  peaceful  cha- 
racter of  Christianity,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  Christ's  death.  Justin  Martyr,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century,  in  his  Apology  for 
the  Christians,  makes  this  declaration  to  the 
heathen  public,  which  he  could  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  do  had  it  not  been  consistent  with 
fact:    •*  We,"  says  he,  "  who  loved  nothing 
l}ke  our  possessions  (before  conversion),  now 
produce  all  we  have  in  common,  and  spread 
our  whole  stock  before  our  indigent  brethren." 
Tertullian,  who  lived  shortly  after,  uses  lan- 
guage of  a  similar  import,  and  brings  addi- 
tional testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  assertion, 
that  original  Christianity  was  a  system  of  com- 
munity, instituted  by  the  immediate  followers 
of  Christ,  upon  the  supposition  that  no  other 
system  could  establish  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will amongst  men.    The  words  of  Tertullian 
are  as  follow  :—"  We  Christians  look  upon 
ourselves  as  one  body,  informed,  as  it  were,  by 
one  soul ;  and  being  thus  incorporated  by  love, 
we  never  dispute  what  we.  are  to  bestow  upon 
our  own  members.    Accordingly,  amongst  us 
all  things  are  in  common,  excepting  our  wives ; 
in  this  alone   we  reject  communion."    And 
even  this  exception,  in  respect  to  matrimony, 
was  not  admitted  by  many. 

Irenaeus,  another  father  of  the  church,  be- 
longing to  the  same  century,  gives  a  similar 
testimony  to  the  same  doctrine  of  community. 
He  says: — "That  whereas  the  Jews  consecrated 
only  a  tenth,  they  who  live  under  the  gospel 
give  all  to  the  Lord's  use."  And  in  another 
place;  where  he  explains  how  Christ  did  not 
destroy  the  law,  but  fulfil  it,  he  says;  ''that 
instead  of  tithes,  Christ  commanded  that  men 
should  divide  all  they  have  amongst  the  poor." 
Soon  after  the  days  of  these  worthy  fathers, 
however,  Christianity  began  to  degenerate; 
,the  Christians  departed  from  their  first  love. 
So  that  Cyprian,  who  was  Tertullian  s  scholar, 


a  few  years  after,  complaining  of  the  corrup, 
tions  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  draws 
the  following  comparison  between  the  early 
Christians  and  the  degenerate  apostate  Chris* 
tians  of  his  own  day :— "The  early  Christians/' 
he  says,  "  sold  their  houses  and  lands ;  and  in 
order  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  offered  the 
price  to  the  apostles,  to  be  dif  trihuted  amongst 
the  poor;  but  we  Row  scarce  give  she  tenth  sf 
our  estates.    And  whereas  our  Lord  has  comi. 
matided  us  to  sell,  we  rather  buy  and  increase/' 
This  degeneracy  continued  rapidly  to  progress, 
so  that  in  the  following  century  we  find  Saint 
Jerome  soothing  his  own  conscience  and  the 
consciences  of  his  fellow-Christians  by  a  com- 
promisal  of  matters,  making  a  bargain  with 
God  like  Ananias  and  his  wife,  giving  him  a 
part,  And  keeping  the  remainder  for  private  use. 
Hear  the  words  of  St.  Jerome,  a  father  of  the 
fourth  century.    It  is  very  evident  that  he  is 
just  beginning  to  turn  bishop,  if  he  has  not 
been  installed  in  a  good  fat  benefice  already. 
u  What  we  have  said  of  tithes  and  first-fruits,'' 
says  this   disciple  of  apostate   Christianity, 
"  which'  in  ancient  times  were  given  by  the 
people  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  must  be  un- 
derstood of  the  Christian  people,  who  are*  not 
drily  required  to  give  tithes  and  first-fruits,  but 
to  sell  afl  they  have  and  give  to  the  poor.  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  do  this,"  continues  this  tithe 
proctor;  "  at  least  let  us  imitate  the  Jewish 
elements,  by  giving  to  the  poor  a  part  of  the 
whole,  and  paying  due  honour'  to  the  priests 
and  Levitee." 

To  know  what  that  new  Christianity  is 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  nature,  when  the 
new  system  of  society  makes  its  appearance,  we 
have  only  to  look  in  to  the  New  Testament  Th? 
morals  of  Jesus  Christ  are  such  as  can  only  bt 
kept  in  a  community ;  die  doctrines  are  such 
that  they  can  onfy  be  resolvable  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  community.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  that  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd  at  the  last ;  that  is,  mat  all  mankind 
shall  finally  be  collected  into  one  great  family, 
all  linked  together  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
To  keep  the  Christian  church  in  remembrance 
of  this  great  and  happy  consummation,  Jesus 
Christ  ordained  that  his  followers  in  all  ages, 
until,  the  millennium  should  come,  should 
celebrate  a  feast,  which  is  sometimes  ca&ed  the 
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Lord's  Supper,  and  at  other  timet  the  Holy  Com- 
-  musHou,  or  the  Holy  Community.  This  sacra- 
meut  is  not  only  instituted  in  remembrance  of 
Christ's  death,  but  is  ordained  as  a  type  or  figure 
of  a  happier  Mate  of  things,  which  is  to  succeed 
when  the  millennium  taken  place ;  therefore,  the 
Lord's  Supper  only  contiuues  to  be  celebrated 
until  the  millennium  ;  for  then,  or  during  the 
millennium,  the  substance  {«  realized,  of  which  the 
Lord's  Sapper  is  merely  a  figure.  At  this  Lord's 
8npper,  rich  and  poor  kit  down  at  the  same  table, 
»nd  partake  of  the  same  element*  of  bread  and 
wine;  and  this  act  of  rating  and  drinking  from 
the  same  store  is  made  use  of  by  St.  Paul  to  prove 
that  the  Christian  church  are  all  one  body— pos- 
•eased  of  one  spirit :  "For  we  being  many,"  he  says, 
*(  are  one  bread  and  one  body;  for  we  are  all  par- 
lakers  of  that  one  bread."  Such,  then,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Holy  Communion,  or  Lord's  Supper, 
and  such  is  its  meaning  ;  it  is  instituted  as  a  type 
or  figure  of  a  real  communion,  which  shall  be  esta- 
blished when  Christianity  is  established  anew  in 
the  new  system.  Jesus  Christ  knew,  for  he  fore- 
told, that  it  would  not  succeed  in  the  first  attempt ; 
therefore  he  instituted  this  feast  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  to  preserve  fn  the  church  throughout 
all  ages  a  model  of  what  it  would  become  when  it 
,was  glorified ;  and  in  all  ages  this  sacrament  has 
been  kept  by  the  blind  disciples  of  the  first  Mes- 
siah, who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  meaning. 

In  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  is  repeated  so  fre- 
ejaeatly  in  our  churches,  ami  which  is  committed 
to  memory  by  all  our  Christian  population,  old  and 
young,  repeated  millions  ot  times  erery  day  by 
different  individuals  throughout  Christendom, 
there  is  one  article  at  least  which  will  put  them  all 
to  the  test— whether  they  be  true  Christians  or 
merely  the  disciples  of  Antichrist,  and  therefore 
impostors  and  infidels.  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  church,  the  communion 
of  saints,"  ficc.  What  is  this  communion  or  com- 
inanity  of  saints,  which  the  Christians  all  profess 
to  believe  in, Greek,  Roman, and  Protestant,  with 
all  the  subdivisions  of  Antichrist  innumerable? 
The  communion  of  saints  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  community  of  goods.  This  Apostles*  Creed 
i%  generally  believed  to  have  been  composed  by  the 
apostles;  but  whoever  composed  it,  it  b  certainly 
a  very  ancient  piece  of  composition,  and  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church. 
Now  1  have  already  demonstrated  to  you,  by  quo- 
tations from  the  fathers,  that  a  community  of 
goods  was  practised  by  the  early  Christians  dar- 
ing the  first  and  second  centuries  of  Christianity, 
at  which  period  this  creed  was  iu  use,  and  there- 
fore that  this  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  can 
>»avc  no  other  meaning:  then  a  community  of  goods. 
It  is  needless  for  the  clergy  to  evade  this  blow  at 
their  sincerity  and  their  orthodoxy,  by  pretend 
iog  that  it  refers  to  an  inward  communiou  of 
grace  j  this  is  merely  throwing  snuff  in  the  peo- 
ple's eyes;  the  article  refers  particularly  to  a  social 
communion,  both  externally  and  internally— both 
in  respect  to  food  and  clothing,  affection  and  opi- 
nion. But,  even  granting  their  own  interpretation, 
they  are  stilt  equally  tar  from  the  truth.  Where 
can  we  find  such  a  thing  as  communiou  amongst 
Christians,  either  outwardly  or  inwardly?  No- 
where ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious :  the  external 
and  internal  go  hand-in  hand,  and  the  only  way  to 
produce  internal  communion  is  to  establish  it  upon 
.the  foundation  of  external  community  of  property. 
Hence  every  Christian  who  repeats  this  creed, 
repeats  it  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth  ;  and  this  false* 
hood  is  in  a  more  especial  manner  chargeable 
upon  the  priests,  for  they  have  the  word  entrusted 
to  their  care  ;  they  are  the  anointed  interpreters 
of  religion ;  they  are  paid  for  discovering  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible,  aud  teaching  the  true  doc- 
trtee  of  Christianity.  Tbey  take  the  pay,  and 
fbey  greedily  gape  lor  more  than  they  get,  bot 
instead  of  teaching  the  true  Christianity  to  the 
people,  they  teach  the  false  Christianity— the 
Christianity  of  Antichrist,  of  division.  And  whilst 
fhey  hypocritically  profess  to  believe  in  the  doc 


trine  of  a  community,  they  bitterly  oppose  its  esta- 
blishment, and  blaspheme  those  who  attempt  to 
undeceive  the  people  and  carry  them  back  to  the 
original  standard  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  creed 
of  the  apostles,  "  the  communion  of  the  saints.'* 

Yet  the  Scriptures  not  only  predict  the  corrup- 
tions which  have  already  taken  place  in  the  reli- 
gious world,  but  they  also  predict  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  the  truth  over  all  the  earth,  the  spread- 
ing of  the  gospel  among  all  nations,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  goldeu  age  of  paradise.  The  Oracles 
of  the  Sibyls  predict  the  same ;  the  oracles  fore- 
tell that  a  time  shall  come  when  the  earth  shall  be 
equal  to  all,  not  divided  by  walls  aud  partitions; 
and  when  all  men  shall  live  in  common,  and  their 
wealth  shall  be  undivided.  Theclergy  and  the  chris- 
tian world,  building  their  faith  upon  those  ancient 
oracles,  iudulge  the  hope  that  their  doctrines  shall 
be  diffused  over  all  the  earth,  and  for  that  reason 
they  are  uow  sending  Bibles  and  missionaries  to 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  But  where  can  they 
find  the  promise  that  their  doctrine  shall  be  dis- 
seminated amongst  all  nations?  they  cannot  find 
it  in  the  Scriptures,  for  the  only  doctrine  which  is 
to  spresd  is  the  gospel,  and  what  is  the  gospel?  it 
is  glad  tidings  to  the  poor—tit  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  community  of  the  saints— it  is  the  doctrine  of 
an  equal  distribution  of  property ;  but  this  is  uot 
the  doctrine  of  the  clergy ;  this  is  true  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  churches,  as  love  is  opposed  to 
•hatred,  or.  unity  to  division. 

Millions  of  money  have  been  spent  within  these 
few  years  past  by  our  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies, 
to  convert  the  heathen  nations ;  but  all  tbeir  pecuniary 
efforts  have  proved  unavailing.  Their  false  gospel 
won't  spread  ;  tbey  cannot  keep  it  In  growth  at  home, 
aad  it  will  not  take  root  abroad.  What  other  proof 
can  we  reouire  that  it  is  a  false  gospel  ?  The  true 
meaning  of  gospel  i?,  "  glad  lidinas,"  and  these  glad 
tidings  were  sent  to  the  poor.  Well,  then,  go  and 
nsk  any  poor  man  you  meet  in  the  street  if  he  has 
heard  apy  glad  tidings  of  late,  nnd  where  be  has  heard 
them;  If  be  beard  them  in  the  church  from  the  parson, 
or  if  the  gospel  of  the  clergy  has  proved  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  bim  in  alleviating  his  poverty.  You  will 
find  no  testimonial  io  favour  of  the  clerical  gospel 
from  the  poor,  but  you  will  bear  incessant  murmurs 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  the  voice  of  the  poor 
mnn  assailing  heaven  with  everlasting  complaints 
that  the  pretended  ministers  of  Jesus  Cbrlst,  the  meek 
and  the  lowly  Jesus,  are  now  the  most  rapacious  of 
tax  gatherers,  are  now  in  combination  with  kings, 
with  lords,  and  with  rich  commons,  to  rob  the  poor 
roan  of  the  fruits  of  bis  industry,  nil  under  the  hypo- 
critical pretence  of  serving  God  and  his  dear  Son, 
aad  supporting  the  cause  of  morality.  How,  then, 
can  the  clergy  expect  the  gospel  to  spread !  do  they 
think  that  the  heathen  nations  are  such  fools  as  to 
receive  a  snake  Into  tbeir  bosoms  ?  what  would  the 
poor  savages  gain  by  receiving  the  gospel  ?  tbey  would 
gain  whole  ship- loads  of  priests,  who  would  establish 
an  inquisition  over  tbeir  consciences,  impose  a  tax 
upon  their  purses,  and  give  them  nothing  in  return 
but  prayer*,  and  sham  community  feasts — holy  com- 
munions. Such  a  gospel  as  theirs  can  never  spread; 
it  is  only  the  sword  and  gunpowder  that  can  spread 
it  j  it  has  already  done  its  utmost,  and  now  it  is  fast 
on  the  decline.  But  the  true  gospel  will  spread,  nnd 
spread  like  lightning :  and  Ibis  is  the  way  in  which 
it  shall  make  its  converts  j  ft  shall  make  them  by  my- 
riads at  a  time :  First,  let  true,  original  Christianity 
be  established  in  England,  let  a  community  of  saints 
be  instituted,  let  an  equal  distribution  ol  the  produce 
of  the  earth  be  made,  and  this  one  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land he  organised  anew  after  the  model  of  primitive 
Christianity.  Then  the  whole  world  would  be  elec- 
trified immediately  with  the  grandeur,  the  beauty, 
the  benevolence,  the  happiness,  of  this  new  state  of 
things,  this  second  coming  of  the  Messias.  France 
would  copy  the  model  immediately,  Germany  wonld 
follow  next,  then  Italy,  Portugal ;  even  the  Russian 
Autocrat  would  tumble  from  bis  throne,  and  despotism 
would  give  up  the  ghost.  America  wonld  catch  the 
same  disease ;  the  Turk  would  abandon  his  bigotry 
and  his  exclusive  creed  ;  China  would  embrace  the 


new  faith,  and  the  whole  world  would  speedily  be 
chrtstlseited.  This  is  the  genuine  model  for  a  Bible 
aad  Missionary  Society.  If  you  want  to  spread  the 
gospel,  this  is  the  plan;  it  is  very  simple  ami  very  easy, 
and  will  fulfil  the  words  of  Scripture  respecting  fa 
second  coming  of  Christ,  which  is  compan-d  to 
lightning :  it  will  operate  like  a  sud.len  flash  of  ugh*. 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the.  whole  world  to  the  train,  it 
U  aisj  a  very  good  plan  for  saving  money,  for  U  any 
be  done  without  money  and  without  price— which  it 
one  very  good  proof  of  its  superior  escellrace. 

I  have  now  demonstrated  to  yon,  from  tbt  Scrip- 
tores,  from  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  from  the  (Hades 
of  the  Sibyls,  that  the  millennium  consistsof  a  com- 
munity of  goods.  I  have  demonstrated  to  you  that 
Christianity  was  destined,  according  to  the  predictions 
of  its  founder  aud  bis  apostles,  to  coohUt  of  tvo 
grand  division*,  an  evil  and  a  good  ;  that  the  evil  vti 
to  last  until  the  good  is  established  at  the  miUenoiam, 
that  the  first,  or  the  evil,  is  called  Antichrist,  or  falsa 
Christianity,  and  consists  of  a  state  of  division,  is 
which  th-  pret  'nded  followers  of  C'hrist,"  with  aaaj 
professions  of  faith,  exhibit  an  outward  show  of  a 
religion  which  tbey  call  Christianity,  bat  whkti 
bears  no  more  resemblance  to  true  Christianity  tbao 
hatred  to  love,  or  disunion  to  union  ;  and  that  a  tine 
is  coming  when  this  old  imposture  of  the  church  it 
to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  a  new  system  estaMnaei 
upon  the  primitive  principles  of  the  Christian  syitem. 
What  is  the  inference  from  nil  this  ?  the  inference  a, 
that  the  present  teaching  of  the  priests  is  a  presump- 
tuous falsehood — it  is  a  dating  imposture-- it  it  the 
.teaching  of  Antichrist,  an  insult  to  the  name  ad 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  communion  of  the  saints.  It  U 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  creed  which  they  profea, 
and  which  tbey  teach  their  children  at  Sunday  Schools; 
it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  %ery  blessing  which  the 
priest  pronouoces  upon  the  people ;  it  is  in  oppomwa 
to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Holy  Communion, or 
Lord's  Supper.  In  fine,  it  is  in  oppositfoo  to  the 
Bible,  which  ibe  priests  do  not  understand,  aad 
which  I  now  challenge  them  and  the  whole  CoriMiaB 
work!  to  wield  against  me  iu  any  position  which  I 
have  taken.  The  Bible  is  mine,  I  claim  it  as  m)  ova 
book;  it  suppoits  roe  as  the  Lord  supportsd  Sanson, 
through  thick  and  thin.  I  understand  it  all  frost  be* 
ginning  to  end ;  to  me  there  is  no  mystery  io  it;  its 
toll  of  splendid  truth,  most  cheering,  most  enno- 
bling ;  but  it  conveys  no  hope  whatever  to  priests,  ad 
tithe-gatherers,  and  tyrants.  Their  days  are  all  over; 
and  the  Bible  being  written  for  two  worlds,  now  ash 


up  the  part  which  refers  to  the  old,  aad  opens  tea 
pages  which  are  consecrated  to  ihe  new,  which  para 
were  never  read  before.  It  will  yet  disclose  net 
wonders  to  man,  and  fill  books,  pamphlets,  aad  at** 
papers  j  kindle  anew  the  fire  of  religious  esibuuasa, 
stir  up  a  new  species  of  war,  whose  only  weapons 
shall  be  the  tongue  and  the  printing-press ;  aad  en- 
gage all  men  in  the  great  battle  of  ArmejrjeJdoo,  the 
war  of  opinion,  the  battle  of  the  Lord,  which  sbal 
end  In  the  establishment  of  the  ne 


The  Lecture  being  ended.  Mr.  Jago,  from  Ireland, 
executor  and  trustee  of  the  late  Mr.  Thompson* 
property,  came  forward  to  ante  the  condition  of  that 
estate  with  respect  to  the  law-suit  put  in  profit*  by 
the  relatives  of  this  late  zealous  and  phllanthru^ 
co-operator.  Mr.  Jago  said,  the  call  of  the  iru>ten 
had  been  well  responded  to  by  the  friends  of  the 
New  System,  and,  in  consequence,  the  pioceetfanp 
were  being  carried  on  with  the  utmost  vifoar,  a*J 
with  every  prospect  of  speedy  success.  He  bml«wry 
reason  to  think  that,  by  November  next,  the  trsftew 
would  remain  in  firm  possession  of  property  amount* 
trig  to  13  or  16,000/,  $  an  Important  sam,  which  aat 
been  intended  by  its  late  talented  possessor,  and 
which  the  trustees  desired  efficiently  so  to  carry  cat, 
to  form  arrangements  for  communities, — a  plan  vhicn 
bad  been  proved  to  be  solid  fin  tts  basis,  scientifc  ia 
superstructure,  and  which  appeared  every  way  cal- 
culated to  regenerate  the  present  wretched  state  of 
society. 

Mr.  Warden  bore  testimony  to  the  teal  and  ab*J 
of  Mr.  Jago  ia  the  present  praeedfoga,  m  which  he 
had  even  risked  his  life,  while  defending  the  propeny 
against  an  outrageous  attack  ol  tbt  <mnofiif  put?- 
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SWEET  NONSENSE, 


We  bow  proceed  to  a  kind  of  nonsense  mucb 
more  pleasant  than  either  the  costly  or  solemn, 
viz.— sweet  nonsense,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
those  works  of  fiction  with  which  we  are  sorry  to 
say  the  country  abounds— by  which  our  literature 
has  been  deluded— our  taste  vitiated— our  ima- 
gination over-fed — and  oar  intellect  impoverished. 
As  fictions  are  matters  which  never  had  an  exist- 
ence, upon  them  nothing  can  be  built— from  them 
nothing  can  tie  dedueed— by  them  nothing  can  be 
forwarded    and  through  them  nothing  can   be 
learnt.    The  only  conceivable  use  of  fiction,  is 
the  subordinate  service  of  the  illustration  of  truth, 
by  which  illustration  truth  is  more  firmly  fixed  in 
the  mind.    But  still  it  is  upon  a  knowledge  of 
truth  only  that  we  can  build— from  a  knowledge 
of  truth  only  can  we  make  deductions— by  a 
knowledge    of   troth    only    can    human   happi- 
ness be  forwarded — and  through  a  knowledge 
of  truth  only  that  we  can  add   to  our  informa- 
tion.    To  a  thinking,  practical,    and   inquiring 
mind,  works  of  fiction  are,  therefore,  nonsense  5 
sweet  nonsense,  it  is  true,  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  their  devoted  readers,  but  still  nonsense ; 
and,  whatever  admiration  such  works  may  excite 
by  their  beauty— or  whatever  sympathy  they 
may  awaken  by  their  pathos— or  whatever  rever- 
ence they  may   impress  by  their  sublimity— or 
whatever  delight  they  may  administer  by  their 
magnificence,    or    whatever   respect    they  may 
create  by  their  morals,  an   they  are  fictions  of 
the  fancy,  and  never  were  facts,  they  most  by 
impartial  and  imperial  reason,  whatever  dislike, 
clamour,  abase,  or  indignatioo  may  be  excited 
amongst  their  numerous  readers  and   infatuated 
admirers,  be  pronounced  n oirsBifsc.  It  may  seem 
singular  and    rude,  amidst  the  great  treat  which 
a  perusal  of  tbese  clever  works  affords  a  reading 
public,  to  censure  and  condemn  them ;  bnt,  when 
the  mischievous  operation  of  such  literary  pro- 
ductions is  clearly  proved,  it  will  then,  we  think, 
abundantly  warrant  the  moat  complete  exposure, 
sad  perfectly  justify  the  most  unequivocal  con- 
demnation.    We  are  not  speaking  against  the  le- 
gitimate use  of  fiction,  which  is  the  illustration 
and  service   of  truth ;  into  which  service  it  has 
been  pressed  in  parables,  fables,  and  allegories, 
through  all  ac;e*  with  the  greatest  felicity,  utility, 
and  success;  bnt  we  are  speaking  against  works 
of  fiction,  whose  object  is  not  the  establishment, 
discovery,  or  elucidation  of  truth,  or  the  commu- 
nication of  instruction— works  such  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott's,  which,  though  they  are  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  fictfori  ;  yet,  as  the  fiction  is  the  sphere  for 
the   talents    of  the    author— and,   as  it    is   the 
fiction  which   tuvests  them  with  their  attractions 
to  the  reader,  as  their  superior  sale  to  works 
of  history    abnndantly   proven,    they  are  pro- 
perly   called    works  or   riOTiov— and,    from 
troth  and   fiction  being  mixed   together  in  their 
composition,   they  being  neither  one  thing  nor 
another,  become  more  complete  nonsense  alto- 
gether :  they  are  works  whose  sole  object  is  to 
gratify  the  reader,  with  the  least  trouble  on  his 
part— trouble  being  cordially  bated  by  all  readers 
who  are  seeking  after  gratification.    Such  pro- 
ductions we  have  pronounced   to  be  sweet  non- 
sense, and  which  symbolise  themselves  with  the 
IKtie  bock  which  Si.  John*  in  the  extravagant 
Imagery  of  Eastern  poetry,  is  said,  in  the  book  of 
Revelation*,  to  have  eaten;  and  which  was  sweet 
in  his  mouth,  but  bitter  in  his  interior ;  so  this 
fascinating,  beautiful,  and  embellished  nonsense 
is  sweet  to  the  taste,  bnt  mischievous  to  the  in- 
terests of  men.    What  is  their  effect  upon  the 
intellect,   which  is  not  exercised  at  all  in  their 
perusal  ?     As  with  the  members  of  the  body,  so 
it  is  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  if  not 
exercised,    they   become   diseased,   weak,   and 
ward  fish  ;    so  the  intellect  of  all  novel  readers 
will  be  found   stunted,  dwarfish,  debilitated,  and 
indolent.     Such  persons  cannot  take  the  pains  to 


think,  and  are  consequently    disqualified   from 
forming  any  sound   or  stable  opinion  upon  any 
important  public  matters,  which   require  public 
opinion  for  their  adjustment.     Science  to  suoh 
people  as  are  devourer*  of  "  Waverley,"   "  Rob 
Roy,"  the  u  Antiquary,"  *«  Ivanhoe,*'  "  Peveril  of 
the  Peak,"  the  4»  Heart  of  Mid   Lothian/'    the 
"  Bride  of  Lam mer moor,'*  and  others  of  the  kind — 
Science,  to  whom  humanity  is  under  eternal  obliga- 
tion, Isto  them  as  dry  a*  sea-biscuits ;  calculations 
are  too  laborious  for  their  mental  delicacy— and 
the  causes  of  public  evils,  and  consequently  their 
core,  are  buried  too  deep  for  their  penetration. 
Like  swallows  they  skim  over  the  surface  of  e? ery 
thing,  and  are  always  found  to  be  profoundly 
superficial.    Their  soft  intellect  is  easily  cast  In 
every  mould  which  is  presented ;  and  they  have 
not  strength  to  resist  in  their  own  mind  the  popu- 
lar opinion,  run  it  in  whatever  course  it  may. 
Such  persons  have  rarely  any  opinions  of  their 
own,  and  generally  think  by  proxy;  and  while 
the  intellect  is  thus  so  weak  and  so  delicate,  that 
fine  faculty,  the  imagination, has  become  so  at  loin- 
lated  with  high-seasoned  food,  that  the   sober 
realities  of  e very-day  life,  in  which  alone  we  can 
ordinarily  act  a  useful   part,  are  tame,  insipid, 
and  uninteresting.    The  readers  of  fiction  gene- 
rally reside  In  a  world  of  their  Own :  they  suck 
honey  from  flowers  of  their  own  growing — feed 
on   food   of  their  own    production— and    groan 
under  burdens  of  their  own  imposing.    Such  per. 
sons  are  excellent  dupes  for  a  dazzling  aristocracy, 
and  a  designing  priesthood.    The  imaginations  of 
readers  of  works  of  fiction  kindles  at  the  artificial 
and  unnatural  grandeur  of  Kings  and  Queens, 
and  Lords  and  Ladies,  mid  does  it  delightful  and 
undissembled  homage ;   while  superstition,  dark, 
mysterious,  and  imaginative,  seizes  on -their  igno- 
rance and  imbecility  as  her  stronghold,  makes  her 
throne  firm,  binds  them  captives  in  her  galling 
chains,  and  scourges  them  with  her  cruel  rod.   A 
republic  to  sorh  persons  is  a  vulgar  level  and  flat 
thing ;  there  would  be  no  rank  then  in  society  up 
the  steps  of  which  their  fancy  could  climb,  and  no 
pinnacle  of  monarchy  upon  which  it  could  perch. 
A  form  of  government  without  a  throne  or  a  crown, 
and  a  country  without  an  aristocracy  with  titles, 
and  stars  and  garters,  and  orders,  conld  not  regale 
their  imagination,  and  would  not  therefore  secure 
their  support.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  greatest  writer 
of  works  of  fiction  which  the  world  has  seen,  was 
a  rank  Tory.  Though  Tories  generally  both  speak 
and  write  nonsense,  few,  if  any,  of  that  elevated, 
enlightened,  and  liberal  fraternity,  could  pen  such 
delicious  and  mischievous  nonsense  as  the  Mighty 
Magician  of  the  North ;  the  reading  of  whose 
very  clever  and  beautiful  works,  places  a  man 
who  wants  food  for  the  mind  much  iu  the  situa- 
tion of  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  when  they  had  the 
richest  silk«,  pelisses,  and  shawls,  the  most  splen- 
didly gilt  china,  and  the  most  costly  plate  aad 
paintings,  but  were  destitute  of  provisions.  There 
is  no  food  for  the  mind  in  them ;  they  are  a  spe- 
cies of  literary  man-millinery  ;   in  horticulture, 
they  are  a  garden  all  flowers  ;  and  the  once  mas- 
culine character  of  our  national  literature  has  been 
very  seriously  injured  by  this  effeminate  species 
of  writing,  which  can  only  proceed  from  the  pens 
of  she-men  ;*  and,  which  if  the  public  mind  was 
In  a  high  energetic  and  healthy  tone,  would  have 
none  but  she-men  and  children  for  its  readers. 
Bat  it  is  lamentable  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  it  can  boast  iu  thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  male  readers ; 
and  hence  we  have  so  many  pigmies  in  under- 
standing and  giants  in  imagination ;    so  many 
capitalists  in  ignorance,  and  paupers  In  know- 
ledge—-persons  who  know  more  about  the  fictious 
exploits,   sufferings,    and    enjoyments   of   Wa- 

•  The  writer,  we  hope,  intends  by  this  expres- 
sion merely  the  valvar  acceptation,  and  not  as 
derogatory  to.  the  fair  sex.— Bo, 


verley,  than  they  do  of  the  properties  of  the 
air  in  which  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
being'— persons  who  know  more  of  the  imaginary 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  than  they  do  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  fire  by  which  they  are  constantly 
warmed,  and  without  which  they  would  freeze 
into  rigid  and  cold  statues.  Readers  of  workn 
of  fiction  cannot  understand  "  the  question  of 
the  present  Currency,*'  when  it  is  agitated*  in 
Parliament;  but,  a  few  old,  rusty  coins  of  Julius 
Ca?sar  will  excite  great  interest,  and  secure 
much  attention  amongst  them.  A  new  church, 
built  in  its  interior  so  as  to  aid  the  sound!  of 
the  minister's  voice,  and  for  the  greatest  con- 
venience to  the  congregation,  will  not  charm 
them  half  so  much  as  an  old,  tottering  church, 
covered  with  ivy  and  moss,  supported  in  the  inside 
with  huge  heavy  pillars,  which  obstruct  the  sound, 
and  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  which,  by 
making  the  place  damp,  cause  the  thing  fre- 
quently to  catch  cold.  The  furtFicr  off  things  are, 
the  more  they  are  affected  by  them ;  and  black 
slaves  abroad  interest  them  more  than  white  ones 
at  home.  The  dead  have  generally  more  interest 
for  them  than  the  livings— old  things  than  new ; 
and  great  actions  rather  than  good  ones*,  although 
good  actions  may  be  done  every  day,  while  the 
opportunities  for  great  ones  must  of  necessity  be 
of  rare  occurrence. 

Another  mischievous  result  of  this  delicious 
nonsense  is,  that  it  nourishes  a  sickly  sensibility, 
which  repels  the  mind  from  real  distress  that  re- 
quires substantial  relief,  to  the  fictitious  which 
admits  of  meretricious  embellishment,  and  diverts 
it  from  the  suffering  which  has  its  seat  in  the  ap- 
petites, to  that  which  is  identified  with  the  pas- 
sions. The  imaginary  sorrows  of  Werter,  who  is 
dead,  (if  ever  he  lived.)  affect  them  more  than  the 
sufferings  of  the  forty  thousand  operatives  now 
living  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  who  had  bat 
2Jd.  per  day  to  live  upon.  Lank  aad  lean  poverty 
in  crowded  alleys  and  courts,  abounding  in  scenes 
of  living,  crawling  filth,  meet*  with  but  very  little 
attention  and  relief  from  novel  readers.  They 
must  have  something  inttretting  In  the  objects  of 
their  benevolence  5  there  must  he  a  neat  cottage 
and  a  purling  stream — and  a  woodbine  round  the 
door,  or  else  their  pity  will  not  be  moved,  or  their 
bund  stretched  forth  j  and  God  help  all  ill. fa- 
voured, uninteresting  objects  of  compassion,  if 
they  are  left  to  the  sympathy  of  the  readers  sf 
works  of  fiction  I  Sterne,  who  could  feel  very  sen- 
sitively for  asses,  both  living  and  dead,  which  we 
do  not  ridicule,  let  his  own  mother  expire  in  the 
greatest  poverty,  when  he  had  abundance  of  means 
to  assist  her. 

But  are  not  these  writers  of  fiction  very  clever?* 
Ob,  yes,  they  are  very  clever,  and  so  is  the  devil  > 
and  it  is  owing  to  their  cleverness  that  so  much 
mischief  has  been  done.  The  fact  of  this  mischief 
has  beeu  overlooked  amidst  the  fascinations  of 
fiction;  and  the  poison  of  the  serpent  forgotten, 
in  the  beauty  of  bia  scales.  The  only  cure  tor. 
this  evil  is  by  a  system  of  education  in  childhood, 
which  shall  make  knowledge,  that  fact  t  only  can 
supply,  the  great  and  only  object  of  pursuit. 
Truth  will  then  be  placed  upon  the  throne,  and 
fiction  at  her  footstool— judgment  will  be  strong, 
and  fancy  weak— ignorance  will  be  disreputable, 
and  kuowledge  respectable,  and  our  miuds  will  be 
in  as  good  a  stale  of  cultivation  as  our  fields  and 
gardens,  which  is  lamentably  not  the  ease  at 
present.  WISDOM. 

Richmond-hill,  August  18, 1833. 


Those  who  are  best  acquainted    with    the* 
human  mind,  know  well  that  you  cannot  com. 
mand  it  to  believe  even  what  you  wish. 

O  God!  exclaims  the  Persian  poet  Sadi, 
have  pity  on  the  wicked  I  for  thou  hast  done 
every  thing  for  the  good,  in  having  made  tliem  - 
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THE    CRISIS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Various  communications  are  unavoidably  left 
over  for  next  week. 

Correspondent*  are  respee'fttlly  desired  to  con- 
dense their  observations  as  mtidi  as  possible, 
and  keep  to  one  subject  at  a  time. 

The  Rationalists  shall  receive  our  best  considera 
Hon  and  reply  by  next  number. 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  SEPT  S8. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  f  HE  CRISIS. 

Manchester,  Sept.  2G,  1888. 
Dear  Sib, — Until  within  the  last  hour  I 
intended  to  leave  Manchester  this  evening,  to 
arrive  in  the  morning  in  Birmingham,  to  have 
•pent  to-morrow  there,  and  on  Saturday  to  have 
been  again  among  you ;  hut  at  this  moment 
delegates  are  met  from  the  lodges  of  almost 
if  not  all  of  the  building  branches,  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  they  will  continue  their 
meeting  to-morrow  and  the  next  day ;  and  as 
measures  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to 
the  welfare  and  well-doing  of  the  productive 
classes  will  be  involved  in  their  proceedings ; 
and  as  Messrs.  Hansom,  Welch,  and  myself 
have  an  influence  with  many  of  them,  we 
deem  it  the  highest  duty  we  can  perform  to 
the  country  to  remain  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
business,  to   prevent,   if   we  can,  any  erro- 
neous steps  being  taken  by  this  well-mean- 
ing, but  hitherto  much-oppressed  class.    We 
are  extremely  anxious  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Trades'  Union  should  acquire  higher 
principles,  and  a  superior  mode  of  conduct, 
previously  to  taking  their  own  affairs  into  then- 
own  hands.    Many  of  them  yet  have  much  to 
learn  ;  and  they  have  several  deep-rooted  pre- 
jucjices  to  overcome ;  and  they  require  much 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  effect  this  change. 
To  bring  matters  to  this  point,  incessant 
exertions  have  been  required,  and  we  have  held 
private  and  public  meetings  of  great  interest  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Preston ;  and  it  is 
delightful  to   perceive  the  growing   correct 
knowledge  which  is  rapidly  spreading  through 
these  populous  districts.    To  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  is  in  progress  in  this  way,  I  sub- 
join an  extract  of  a  letter  which  I  received 
yesterday  for  the  Crisis. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  CRISIS. 

Staffordshire,  Potteries,  Sept.  24,  18S3. 
Sir, — A  grand  point  has  been  gained  in  this 
district  by  union.  The  people  have  at  last  dis- 
covered tne  great  secret,  that  they  are  the  real 
producers  of  wealth  ;  roost  of  the  masters  have 
had  the  good  sense  to  meet  the  working  classes 
half  way,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
two  parties  will  adjust  amicably  their  differ- 
ences. A  deputation  from  the  masters  and 
one  from  the  men  are  now  meeting  daily.  The 
points  decided,  so  far,  are  as  follow : — 

1st  Hours  of  working  not  before  six  in  the 

morning,  and  not  after  six  in  the  evening. 

2d.  No  one  to  receive  less  than  5s.  a.  day 

for  his  labour. 
The  Union  are  now  ( whiebshows  themenhave 
more  regard  for  the  masters  than  the  latter  "have 
f-»r  the  men}-  making  a  tariff  of  prices;  they  also 


'prof  i  i  Kit  the  sending  any  of  the  manufactures 
md  on  speculation — the  produce  must  be 
limited  to  actual  orders.  The  masters  were  at 
first  highly  indignant  at  this  dictation  from  the 
mob— the  rascally  mobr— who  pay  no  taxes — 
v.  liq  live  at  home  at  ease,  and  are  never  called 
on  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  country,  by  sea  or 
land !  Ungrateful  cubs !  But,  notwithstand- 
ing, for  the  take  of  peace,  the  heaven-born 
doctrine  of  the  wealthy,  they  submit. 

There  is  no  section  of  the  country  where  the 
march  of  intellect  is  making  more  rapid  strides 
than  this,  and  I  beg  you  will  make  public  this 
first  proof  of  the  disposition  and  ability  of  the 
people  to  look  after  their  own  interests. 

Yours,  very  truly,  B.  G. 

In  addition  to  this  statement,  I  may  add  that 
Mr.  Pare  has  just  returned  from  a  short  tour 
in  Yorkshire,  and  there  the  population  is 
equally  ripe  for  all  the  changes  which  are  in 
contemplation  for  the  emancipation  of  the  pro- 
ductive classes,  I  hope  you  proceed  satisfac- 
torily in  all  your  measures,  and  especially  that 
harmony  is  maintained  in  your  committee. 
Your  friend,  R.  OWEN. 


In  another  page  we  have  given  an  abstract 
of  a  Lecture  of  our  liberal  and  enlightened 
friend,  Mr.  Saull.   Mr.  Saull  is  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  the  new  science  of  geology — a  science 
which  of  late  years  has  been  making  rapid  ad- 
vancement towards  a  degree  of  demonstration 
equally  satisfactory  with  that  of  the  mathema- 
tical sciences  themselves.    Nothing,  certainly, 
can  present  such  a  rude,  misshapen,  and  ap- 
parently unsystematic  mass,  as  the  crust  of  the 
earth ;  and  a  few  ages  past  it  would  have  been 
deemed  a  hopeless  and  a  visionary  task  so  to 
dispose  the  rubbish  of  rock,  sand,  and  vege- 
table soil,  which  constitute  the  elements  of  its 
composition,  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
regular  organization,  and  form  the  basis  of  a 
science  whose  conclusions  are  demonstrative. 
Yet  this  result  has  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
obtained  ;  and  the  celerity  of  movement,  which 
is  one  of  the  happy  peculiarities  of  the  new 
science,  encourages  the.  hope  that  many  more 
important  discoveries  may  be    made.      Mr. 
Saull  has  employed  his  geological  learning  to 
the  noblest  endeavours — the  improvement  of 
the  soil,  the  amelioration  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  his  species,  and  the  eradication  of 
error  and  superstition  from  the  mind.    In  this 
Lecture,  however,  he  chiefly  confines  himself 
to  an  analogical  view  of  the  progressive  ad- 
vancement of  Nature — from  the  lowest  grade 
of  vegetable  existence,  to  man,  the  last  and 
best  of  Nature's  productions.    The  process  is 
clearly  discernible,  in  the  successive  layers  or 
strata,  which  contain,  as  they  rise  in  the  scale 
of  deposition,  more  and  more  perfect  species  of 
organization.  Hence,  by  analogy,  he  progresses 
onward  to  the  doctrine  of  human  perfectibility, 
and  the  splendid  prospects  which  are  now  open- 
ing to  posterity ;  delightful  prospects,  indeed  ' 
only  very  tantalizing  if  we  do  not  ourselves 
enjoy  them.    The  analogy  of  Nature  we  con- 
sider as  a  science,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  sup- 
position that  harmony,  unity,  and  uniformity 
prevail  throughout   the  universe.     Without 


these,  Nature  would  be  a  heap  of  confonon; 
with  these,  analogy  must  be  a  science ;  and 
therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  search  for  its  ele- 
mentary  principles.    In  doing  so,  however,  we 
beg  leave  rather  to  differ  from  Mr.  Saull  io  ooe 
or  two  of  his  analogical  inferences,  alutwgh 
in  respect  to  the  general  conclusions— viz.  tae 
comparative  perfectibility  of  man,  and  the  gra- 
dual development  of  Nature's  organizingpowen, 
we  perfectly  agree  with  him.    Our  friend  has 
an  unconquerable   tendency — whether  from 
philanthropy  or  misanthropy,  gravity  or  jocu- 
larity, it  is  hard  to  tell — to  trace  the  genealogy 
of  his  own  species  up  to  the  monkey  tribe;  aod 
he  calls  in  the  aid  of  analogy  to  assist  him  in 
his  genealogical  investigations.    To  us  it  cer- 
tainly matters  not  now  whether  we  were  ori- 
ginally baboons,  or  savages  of  human  shape 
divine ;  and  we  have  no  objection  to  concede 
to  the  simian  tribes  the  cheering  prospects  of 
one  day  rising  to  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual 
and  scientific  powers,  provided  we  ourselw 
have  retired  from  the  stage;  but  we  think  it 
meet  that  all  conjectural  and  analogical  opi- 
nions should  rest  upon  a  good,  solid  foundation 
of  facta.    Now  it  happens  that  there,  are  no 
facts  to  be  found  in  support  of  Mr.  Saull's  si- 
mian  hypothesis.    AH  animals,  all  vegetaate, 
preserve  their  distinctive  character  for  eter. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  one  ever 
merges  into  another ;   that  the  bramble  ever 
becomes  a  thorn,  or  the  thorn  an  ash,  «  d* 
ash  an  oak-tree;  each  plant  and  eachanimil 
seems  to  be  an  original.     The  species  are,  no 
doubt,  infinitely  diversified;    but,  amid  aO 
their  modification,  they  preserve  their  specific 
character;   if  not,  comparative  anatomy,  » 
which  geology  is  so  much  indebted,  would  be 
of  no  use;  it  could  not  class  the  different  fossil 
remains,  and  determine  to  which  class  they 
belong;  there  would  be  such  a  gradual  merging 
of  one  species  into  another,  that  no  line  of  dis- 
tinction could  be  drawn.    Man,  it  is  allowed  | 
is  of  recent  origin ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
he  has  come  suddenly  into  existence ;  and  ths)  ] 
suddenness  of  his  appearance  is  rather  a  for* 
midable  argument  against  the  supposition  that 
Nature  gradually  converts  one  genus  of  animals. 
into  another—an  oyster  into  a  lobster ;  a  Wfc 
ster  into  a  seal ;  a  seal  into  a  dog  J  and  a  dog 
into  a  monkey,  &c.     Jn  fine,  there  is  nothing 
more  evident  than  this,  that  each  animal  is  ab- 
original formation  of  Nature,  and  that  man  if 
the  last.    Certainly,  as  Mr.  Saull  very  jo*te 
observes,  this  originated  in  circumstances  oren 
which  they  had  no  control ;  but  these  drains 
stances  have  been  uncommonly  wise  and  inteJ-, 
ligent  circumstances ;  they  have  bestowed  d*T 
greatest  perfection  of  body  where  they  ha* 
bestowed  the  greatest  perfection  of  mind.  Tbi 
beauty  of  the  human  frame  is  not  more  pre* 
eminent  than  the  versatility  of  its  corporeal  fr* 
culties— the  hands,  the  feet,    the  organs  o| 
speech,  the  erect  position,  are  all  in  perfect! 
harmony  with   the  intellectual  supremacy  of 
man.    Circumstances  have  never  yet  bestowed! 
an  intellecteal  brain  on  an  animal  with  hoof*, 
like  a  horse,  or  trotters  like  a  sheep.   But  why 
should  they  not  have  done  so?      We  art, 
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willing  to  learn,  and  should  like  to  hear  such 
queries  answered ;  but  at  present  it  is  our  firm 
persuasion  that  the  simian  hypothesis  is  con- 
trary to  analogy,  and  therefore  we  are  sorry 
that  Mr.  Saull  should  so  far  depart  from  the 
principles  pf  the  science  which  he  professes  as 
even  to  give  a  hint  of  it.  Still,  however,  the 
hint  ia  useful— it  calls  forth  discussion  ;  and 
we  hope  our  friend  will  not  take  offence  at  the 
exercise  of  our  editorial  privilege,  in  making 
this  analogical  critique  upon  his  scientific  opir 
nions,  seeing  we  do  it  out  of  due  respect  to  his 
talents,  his  information,  and  his  philanthropy. 

LECTURE  of  Mr.  W.  D.  SAULL  in  BRISTOL. 


Friends, — All  of  you  most  be  aware  of  the 
peculiar  difficulty  in  which  I  feel  myself  involved, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  previously  acquainted 
with  the  aggregate  amount  of  information  ofmipd 
which  exista  in  the  present  assembly,  that  is,  with 
reference  to  the  evidence  which  scientific  inquiry 
imparts;  nevertheless,  as  1  conclude  that  all 
present  are  decided  reformers,  as  well  as  myself, 
1  trust  that  none  will  find  any  difficulty  in  agreeing 
in  the  tjeneral  and  leading  principles  on  which  I 
shall  found  my  arguments,  and  the  reasoning  de- 
duced therefrom. 

As  a  reformer,  then,  I  shall  advocate  and 
elucidate  the  roost  enlarged  views  which  scientific 
inquiries  enable  ns  to  advance,  and  apply  the 
reason  founded  thereon  to  the  present  situation  of 
all  our  brethren  of  the  human  family,  with  a  view 
to  annihilate  from  amongst  men  the  present 
extreme  amount  of  ignorance,  poverty,  sad  con- 
sequent crime  and  misery,  now  prevalent  in  all 
countries,  and  in  none  more  than  in  Great  Britain 
and  its  dependencies,  and  more  particularly  in 
that  portion  oaf  it  called  Ireland.  (Cheers.) 

J  e ball  prove  that  mankind,  aince  their  exist- 
ence an  thin  planet,  which  has  been  bnt  a  abort 
time  comparatively,  have  hitherto  been  grossly 
misled  by  tbeir  blind  guides  or  teachers,  and  that 
we  are  only  just  now  beginning  to  shake  esT  onr 
infantine  leading  striags,  and  that,  when  we  bate 
fairly  thrown  off  their  trammels,  onr  nurses  and 
teachera  will  be  completely  discarded,  thrown  off 
also,  an   being   worse  than  useless—absolutely 
mischievous.     And  why?     Because,  from  the  long 
experience  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  not  one  of 
their  systems  ia  found  adequate  to  produce  sound 
morality,  social  happiness,  or  political  elevation ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  all  invariably  tended 
to  uphold    the   powers  of  the  ruling  few,  at  the 
expeuae  of  the  welfare  and  heppiaess  of  the  op- 
pressed and   deeply- injured  many.      But  tfees* 
results  moat  follow  consecutively,  when  men,  are 
taught  and  impressed  with  systems  of  religion, 
which  nre  nothing  but  phantasies  of  the  fever** 
excited  brains  of  the  various  religions  enthusiasts, 
and  promulgated  by  them  in  periods  of  profound 
ignorance,   and  perpetuated  by  others  from  the 
same  series  of  causes,  tending  to  the  same  end. 
What,  then*   ia  the  course  we  should  pursue,  to 
counteract   these  direful  effects?    Examine  the 
iaeta  only  that  the  extended  universe  presents  to 
oar  view  :  to  these  evidences,  as  immutable  truths, 
we  mast  refer ;  and,  the  moment  we  begin  to  inquire 
or  examine,  we  find  that  no  one  system  of  belief 
hitherto  taoejht  by  man  is  m  unison  with  these 
great  troths  ;  bet  is  dttectty  opposed  to  and  entirely 
at  variance  erith  them.    My  plan,  then,  will  be  to 
induce  yon  to  study  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
then  particularly  the  nature  and  progression  of 
the  mind  of  man,  which  yon  will  find  progresses 
in  perfect  analogy  and  keeping  with  all  other 
gradual  oaeratfons  in  nature  arouad  him.     WKh  n 
view  to  tndnoe  yea  to  reflect  attentively  upon' 
theae    anbjecto  in  the  retirement  of   your   own 
homes,  I  shall  place  before  you  the  facts  we  have 
discovered    from  the  examination  of  our  planet,' 


the  earth.  I  say  the  retirement  of  your  own  homes, 
because  I  wish  you  to  weigh  and  thoroughly 
examine  the  principles  on  which  1  arrive  at  such 
conclusions ;  and  I  oow  stand  before  you  merely  lo 
demonstrate,  and, according  to  the  weight  of  the 
evidence,  so  yen  will  receive  or  reject  my  conclu- 
sions. Philosophic  reasbners  never  dogmatise  or 
enforce  opinion  or  belief.  They  leave  that  mode 
of  procedure  to  those  not  so  well  grounded  as 
themselves,  and  of  whom  many  make  too  lucrative 
a  trade  of  it  ever  to  relinquish  the  practice.  We, 
the  advocates  of  truth  only,  are  in  that  respect 
disinterested. 

In  examining  the  varioua  strata  or  layers  of  the 
Cartb,  from  the  original  crust  of  it  to  the  granitic 
or  lowest  formation,  we  discover  a  series  of 
deposits,  at  immense  distances  of  time  between 
them,,  even  before  we  come  to  a  stratum  in  which 
any  thing  having  life  appears  ;  after  which,  first 
budding.es  it  were,  we  find  a  regular  advancement 
in  the  production  of  animal  and  vegetable  life;  and 
when  we  arrive  at  the  great  coal-fields  of  this 
country,  a  close  examination  of  onr  seal  die* 
covers  it  to  be  entirely  formed  of  vegetables  sad 
trees,  which  could  only  flourish  in  the  very  aottest 
climates  ;  and  again  through  several  formations, 
until  we  come  to  a  stratum  very  abundant  in  thin 
neighbourhood,  called  the  lias*  and  in  which 
we  first  discern  the  fossil  remains  of  a  vnry 
large  species  of  crocodile,  some  of  which  wool* 
reach  to  the  enormous  length  of  eighty  feet ; 
also  the  nautilus*  which  hi  now  feaod  living 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  aad  the  southern  Seas. 
Then  we  pass  on  to  what  we  term  the  Oolite,, 
abounding  in  wnje  of  the  ooea*.  Yes,  my 
friends,  we  are  fully  convinced,  teat  la  this 
country  the  corals  grew  and  flourished  eanjtlJgr 
as  proline  aa  they  do  now  in  the  isopioai  parte  or 
oar  globe,  and  consequently  the  same  circaav 
stances  must  have  operated  here  aa  there  to  pro- 
duce them,  namely,  shallow  salt  water  and  a  very 
bet  climate  combined.  Perhaps  1  should  only 
weary  yen  if  1  were  to  enasserata  the  various 
depositions  in  the  ascending  series)  but  I  cannot 
avoid  noticing  that  ia  some  of  tha  more  asodera 
strata  we  have,  in  this  country,  and  also  hi  what 
is  called  the  Paris  Basin,  a  regular  alternation  ef 
marine  and  fresh- water  deposits,  identified  clearly 
by  the  shells,  dec,  peculiar  to  each.  During  all 
this  time  we  discover  ao  hot-bloawedanlmale,  bat 
afterwards  we  find  aboadeeoe  In  this  country,  and 
others  much  farther  north.  The  bones  and  tusks 
of  the  fossil  elephant,  which,  by  the  teeth  or 
grinders,  and  bones,  we  know  was  at  least  twice 
the  size  of  the  largest  elephant  of  the  present 
day ;  also  bones  of  Immense  rhinoceroses,  buffaloes, 
hyenas, bears,  deer,  hippopotami,  *c.  lueae  have 
all  passed  away ;  and  subsequent  totals  era,  aod 
never  identical  with  them,  that  most  singular  of 
animals,  «  man,"  appears,  emerging  or  advancing, 
perhaps,  from  some  of  the  simian,  the  ape  or  mon- 
key tribe,  educed  by  circumstances  over  which 
neither  they  nor  be  could  have  the  least  control. 
However,  whether  or  not  this  description  be  cor- 
rect, I  think  we  are  warranted  by  analogy  in 
drawing  such  conclusions ;  and  the  fact  that  out 
species  are  the  last  animals  that  came  on  ear 
planet,  is  decidedly  the  opinion  of  the  moat  pro- 
found geologists.  What  a  fine  enlarged  field  to 
reason  upon  do  these  facts  expand  to  onr  view  J 
In  the  order  of  progression,  view  our  ancestors, 
naked  savages,  rather  more  crafty  than  the  brute 
beasts  that  surrounded  them,  and  snatching  occa- 
sionally their  prey  to  satisfy  their  own  hnnger ; 
often  conquering  them  in  the  struggle,  bnt  occa- 
sionally conquered  by  them,  until,  by  the  use  of 
clubs,  or  other  rude  weapons,  they  would  be  ens- * 
bled  to  maintain  an  ascendancy  over  them. 

its  this  subject  has  been  treated  by  the  late  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  In  language  superior  to  mine,  I 
hope  to  be  excused  if  I  here  substitute  his  senti- 
ments rather1  than  my  own.  After  describing  the 
original  crystalline  rocks,  of  which  the  ribs,  a* 
it  were,  of  onr  owner,  are  composed,  ajid  the  pro* 


cess  of  disfcl  egret  ion,  &c<,  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously alluded,  be  refers  to  Uie  small  and  minute 
ontanizaiioos,  which  gradually  advance  in  regu- 
lar series,  till  at  t&«t,  within  a  few  thousand  years, 
mm  appears!  Then  suppose  a  country  covered 
with  forests,  abounding  in  marshes,  wild  animals 
grating  io  large ** vanuabs, sad  carnivorous  beast*, 
such  as  lions  and  %er%  occasionally  ditlarbiop; 
and  destroying-  them.  Han  appeared  as  a  asked 
savage,  feeding  upon  wild  fruits,  or  devouring 
shell-fish,  or  fighting  with  clubs  for  the  remains  «f 
a  whale  which  had  been  thrown  upon  the  shore. 
After  satisfying  the  cravings  of  nature,  he  retired 
for  shelter  iu  a  cave  of  the  earth,  or  climbed  up 
to  rest  In  some  tali  tree.  Id  the  tics l  epoch,  ima- 
gine a  country,  partly  wild  and  pertly  cultivated, 
when  men  were  covered  with  the  SawJSj  of  ani- 
mals, and  secured  their  cattle  in  enclosed  pas- 
ture*. Some  were  employed  iu  ■  tiling-  and 
reaping  corn*  and  others  were  making  it  into 
bread.  Huts  and  cottages  were  erected  lor 
shelter,  and  name  were  furnished  with  the  more 
rude  and  humble  conveniences  of  life,  We  now 
observe  them  escaped  from  a  state  of  infancy ;  but 
they  owed  their  career  of  improvement  to  the 
Inrt aence  of  a  few  superior  minds  amongst  them : 
one  taught  them  to  build  cottages,  another  to 
domesticate  cattle,  and  another  to  collect  and  sow 
corn  and  seeds  of  fruit*.  Ha  thus  proceeds,  step 
by  atefi  as  it  were,  describing-  inventions  and 
improvements,  nut  i  I  he  comes  to  the  modern  period, 
when  the  ^ earn- engine,  and  its  various  applications 
to  the  ose  of  man,  with  many  other  inventions,  art 
beautifully  and  eloquently  expatiated  upon,  and 
the  future  happiness  of  our  specie*  fr uui  these  data 
clearly  pointed  out.  The  whole  of  this  description 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  but  our  time  wilt  not 
permit  ef  my  quoting  more*  We  will  now,  with 
your  leave,  draw  same    conclusions  from    these 


.  sVossffth'e  spaoasjl  progress  in  nature  towards 
perfection,  which  In  my  geological  remarks  f  con- 
sider ta  ho  fsUy  established.  It  follows  that  onr 
saaties,  as  apart  and  parcel  *f  the*  nature,  Should 
advance  also ;  aad  so  they  would  if  the  nature  and 
soastitausa  of  tha  mind  of  man  had  been  antler* 
sSaadhysnr  teachers;  hot  instead  of  their  en- 
dosjraars  seiag  directed  lo  study  and  investigate 
draft-  prinoipies,  they  sseas  to  he  nations  more  to 
leas  tha  minds  of  the  people  astray  from  thO 
ejwmmstionoftwstrsshsv'thevre^nwses;  so  that 
taking  as  a  groundwork  coma  of  the  innumerable 
inrngininga  of  barbarous,  untrained  men,  they  suc- 
cessfully force  them  into  the  mind  of  youth,  iu  the 
very  f  rst  days  of  infancy.  Hence  that  Ignorance, 
hsaos  that  prostration,  which  renders  their  poor 
bstadnd  victims  the  mere  tools  and  supporters  of 
asp  ayateai  of  belief  which  these  crafty  men 
choose  to  impress  upon  them. 

While  these  practices  continue,  and  while  we 
pay  those  tan  most  money  who  continue  to  ord- 
pasate  them,  wa  may  look  in  tain  for  nay  great ' 
advance  in  moral  or  social  improvement.  We 
mast  turn  teachers  ourselves  of  our  children,  even 
at  tha  vary  eartiest  period  that  their  minds  are 
seatostibl*  of  wapressioes,  and  sea  that  no  im- 
pressions are  made  but  in  accordance  with  known 
iaeta,  correcting  any  little  aberration  that  may 
nsnnifoet  itself  in  consequence  of  n  peculiar 
or  oriental  conformation,  and  soon  shall  we  die- 
caver  tha  important  truth,  that  it  is  jnst  as  easy 
to  form  the  good,  benevolent,  and  best  character, 
aa  it  ia  by  neglect  to  allow  the  formation  of  the 
wished,  vicious,  or  abandoned  character, 

I  hope  these  hints  snd  explanations  may  not  be 
lost,  bnt  be  attentively  considered  ffr  the  mothers 
of  iamiites;  for  to  the  other  sex  1  moj^,  particu- 
larly address  these  remarks,  and  I  obsejvn  wiih 
great  pleasure  that  some  of  tbeni  are  present.  I 
could  also  have  wished  that  some  of  the  numerous 
clergy  of  thts  large  city  had  been  present  thim 
evening  to  have  heard  my  statements,  aad  to  have 
refuted  them  if  it  had  been  in  their  power. 

As  t  strongly  feel  the  vast  impsrtaucs  of  tbav 
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subject,  that  of  early  training,  I  again  refer  to  It, 
by  stating  that  there  it  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
the  advance  of  mind  when  once  set  right.  A  ccua- 
tom  ourselves  to  reason  at  alt  our  intervals  of 
leisure— and  every  man,  and  every  woman  too, 
has  some  portion  of  time  which  they  can  devote 
to  it — and  when  we  fully  exercise  our  reason  upon 
all  we  see  and  hear,  then  that  enlarged  picture  of 
the  funeral  happiness  of  the  whole  human  family, 
on  which  I  delight  to  dwell,  will  be  realised 
to  the  fullest  extent  Which  the  roost  ardent 
lover  of  his  species  can  desire  to  contemplate. 
With  this  consciousness  of  what  man  Is  capable  of, 
1  am  fuMy  and  entirely  convinced  that  this  period 
in  human  affairs  must  come;  and  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  cordially  join  me  in  my  most  earnest  wish- 
may  it  come  quickly ! 

Perhaps  syiiie  of  ynu  may  consider  that  my 
warmth  of  feeling  has  ted  me  over  the  bounds  of 
sober  description,  I  do  admit  that  I  feel  keenly, 
and  express  tny*tlf  with  rather  more  animation, 
than  present  urcunistancc*  would  appear  to  war- 
rant j  for  now,  citizens  of  Hriilol,  to  you  I  speak. 
Tin"  aggi  ■•£  ii  v  mas*  of  your  brethren  here  are  so 
ill-informed,  that  they  know  not  how  to  enjoy 
frcrdom  and  liberty,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  as  clear 
as  the  suu  at  noon -day  5  for  bad  the  minds  of  the 
people  been  prepared  a  short  time  since,  when 
only  a  few  of  the  trammel*  were  removed,  you 
would  not  hare  had  the  afflicting  prospect  you 
now  behold,  namely,  I  hat  of  seeiug  part  of  your 
beautiful  city  in  ashes!  But  let  us  not  despair  or 
be  cast  down,  my  friends,  at  this  lamentable  ebul- 
lition of  popular  feeling  $  take  courage,  and  fulfil 
the  course  now  before  you  ;  nil  dapcrandum—* 
*'  never  despair,"  is  my  ruofto ;  and  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  when  people  know  how  to  respect 
themselves,  they  caunot  fail  but  to  respect  the 
persons  and  also  tbe  property  of  others. 

This  brings  ma  to  another  portion  of  my  smb. 
ject,  namely,  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
property.  In  this  respect  I  am  at  least  s  Con-' 
nervattve,  I  would  say,  carefully  preserve  and 
liberally  diffuse  its  manifold  advantages.  I  bee;  I 
may  not  be  misunderstood  1  mean,  that  all  those1 
who,  from  circumstances,  have  become  possessed- 
of  the  largest  share  of  property,  should  be  the 
most  active  and  energetic  in  disseminating  sound 
information,  and  in  forming  plans  for  the  solid 
comfort  and  advantage  of  all  those  who  may  re-' 
quire  it  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  so 
that  tbe  best  food,  comfortable  clothing,  and  ha- 
bitations, may  at  least  he  enjoyed  by  every  hu- 
man  being  that  is  brought  into  existence!;  and'  I 
do  assert,  that  it  reflects  indelible  disgrace  upon 
those  who  arc  now  at  .the  head  of  our  govern- 
ments, that  at  tbia  very  time,  when  our  produc- 
tive powers  as  a  nation  are  immense,  indeed 
beyond  tbe  facilities  of  consumption,  that,  not- 
withstanding these  aKOuiidlng  facts,  yet  takes  in  tbe 
aggregate,  poverty,. -destitution,  distress,  sad  crime 
continue  to  exist  in  these  countries  In  a  degree  hitherto 
unparalleled.  And  yet  not  one  of  these  unfavourable 
circumstances  would  remain,  if  these  re*  trie  t  iocs  on 
the  free  interchange  of-  productions  between  moss 
country  and  another  were  entirely  removed ;  {and 
most  disgraceful  it  is,  to  what  is  miscalled  civilised 
srxieiy,  that  tbey  do  exist  j)  lor  we  know  well  that  on  • 
n  very  large  portion  of  our. planet,  so  favourable  is 
the  climate,  that  the. luxuries  and  Decenaries  of  life 
are  produced  in  such  abundance,  with  tbe  least  pos- 
sible exertion,  thai  let  our  species  multiply  as  fat  as 
tbey  may,  there  never  could  be  a  period  when  sub- 
sistence was  wanting  (or  them.  I  admit  that,  with 
reference  to  a  gFveh  locality  or  country,  such  might 
be  the  rase  ;  bnf  never  in  the  segregate,  or  when  the 
general  Dpatfuctive  powers  of  each  divisi  >n  of  country 
are  takep  Into  consideration.  Now  apply  this  rea- 
soning to  our  own  times,  and  you  will  require  no 
arguments  of  mine  to  convince  you  that  this  very 
country  ought  to  be  the  storehouse  of  the  productions 
of  tbe  whole  globe.  Smiling  plenty  should  be  in  every 
anion's  bouse,  and  in  every  agriculturist's  cottage, 
as  the  just  and  proper  reward  of  their  attention  and 


great  exertions ;  and  such  it  unquestionably  will  be, 
when  tbe  nature  of  tbe  productive  powers  of  tbe  earth, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate,  are  clearly 
understood  by  our  population. 

We  now  all  admil  that  things  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  remain  as  tbey  are ;  how,  then,  are  these  be- 
neficial changes  to  be  brought  about  ?  By  parliament, 
of  course,  some  will  say :  yes,  when  you  have  a 
parliament  with  a  much  higher  degree  of  information, 
than  at  present  exists  amongst  them  :  for,  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  several  of  tbe  most  influential  men  in 
that  assembly,  and  some  of  them  every  reformer 
must  respect,  for  tbe  consistency  of  tbeir  principles, 
and  tbe  manner  In  which  they  have  fulfilled  their 
duties,  yet  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that,  whilst  one 
has  sectarian  notion*,  another  selfish  feelings  to  gra- 
tify, others  of  them  ore  afraid  to  speak  boldly  their 
sentiments  or  opinions.  Such  being  tbe  case,  I,  for 
ooe,  do  not  expect  in  that  assembly,  as  at  present 
constituted,  that  such  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
measures  as  would  lay  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  for 
universal  happiness  to  be  realised  and  enjoyed  by  all 
our* brethren  who  are  competent  to  appreciate  it, 
could  he  adopted  or  carried  into  effect,  when  I  know 
that  Their  minds  ore  not  capable  of  grasping  a  sub- 
ject fraught  with  such  important  results.  Why  do 
1  so'cooclude  ?  Because,  ns  I  hove  before  slated,  both 
taey  and  ourselves  are  brought  up  with  individual  or 
selfish  notions,  which  too  much,  In  onr  progress 
through  life,-  hang  about  us,  and  oppress  us  like  an 
incubus,  and  which  nothing  can  remove  but  tbe 
knowledge  of  those  natural  principles,  and  their  re- 
salts,'  which  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
you. 

Who,  then,  should  be  your  legislators  or  governors  ? 
Tbe  answer  is  plain  :  the  best-informed  amongst  us  ; 
the  mm  with  cultivated  and  expanded  minds ;  those 
whoi  m  their  every-dny  practice  and  intercourse  with 
their  brethren,  combine  the  exalted  character  of  the' 
true  philanthropist  with  tbe  benignity  of  philosophy. 
Men  possessing  these  high  qualifications  should  be 
diligently  sought  for,  and  when  found,  no  matter  in 
wast  station  of  society  they  may  have  moved,  should 
be  sent  to  the  national  assembly  to  legislate  for  the 
general  sjood;  and  if  their  circumstances  in  life  pre- 
dude  them  from  devoting  their  time  exclusively  to  the 
public  welfare,  why,  pay  them,  as  is  the  practice  in 
America,  and  used  10  be  the  custom  in  this  country; 
and  if  this  practice  were  again  revived,  you  wouitl 
have  honest,  responsible  legislators.  But  really  what 
practice  can  excite  greater  disgust  than  our  present 
wretched  system,  under  which  a  candidate  is  oxpeoted 
to  spend  his  money  profusely,  and  encourage  drinking, 
noise,  and  nonsense,  to  b ratal ise  the  senseless,  gapiog 
crowd  by  whoavbe  is  surrounded  ?  Have  they  any 
right  to  expect  honest  and  conscieauous  representa- 
tives, when  the  conduct  of  the  elective  body  has  bean 
so  cruelly  unjust  to  them  ?  Assuredly  not }  and  my 
wonder  is,  that  we  fiud  so  many  good  men  amongst 
them.  No,  my  friends,  tbe  man  to  whom  you  should 
confide  the  advocacy  of  your  rights,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  expend  one  penny  of  bis  own  property, 
neither  ought  be  to  be  required  to  go  through  the 
degrading  practice  of  canvassing,  which  I  will  con- 
tend degrades  equally  those  who  solicit  and  those  who 
are  solicited.  1  would,  you  perceive,  have  the  whole 
system  changed  j  also  tbe  term.  It  should  be  hence- 
forth band.  Jfc/e  selection,  In  lieu  of  election. 

Such  also  should  be  tbe  case  with  regard  to  our 
magistrates,  who  being  a  body  of  men  charged 
with  the  exercise  of  the  most  important  Junctions, 
in  particular,  ought  to  be  selected  in  conse- 
quence of  their  high  intellectual  attainments  and 
approved  qualifications.  This,  indeed,  is  a  "  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished  ;"  and  1  am  mis- 
informed, if  you  do  net  all  here  acutely  feel  tbe 
necessity  of  this  great  and  beneficial  change. 

You  sec,  my  friends,  that  I  strongly  advocate 
the  spiff t  of  republican  institutions,  or  governors 
and  magistrates  chosen  by  the  people  themselves, 
under  which,  I  firmly  believe,  tbe  progress  of 
things  to  that  state  which  I  have  so  long  dwelt 
upon  would  gradually  but  rapidly  advance. 
(Cheers  )  All  this  you  will  be  pleased  to.  observe 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  uatural  principl 


all  our  scientific  knowledge  is  in  unison  with  then. 
Whether  we  reason  on  one  abstractedly,  or  all  the 
sciences  ia  combination,  we  find  they  universally 
harmonize  with  their  general  principles,  and  mars 
distinctly  the  progress  of  mind  and  intelligence. 

I  am  sure  you  will  exult  with  me  (because  it  if 
a  first  step  in  advance  from  the  old  practice)  st 
the  independent  manner  in  which  juries  have  dose 
their  duty  on  some  recent  occasions ;  aad  we  amy 
be  assured  that,  if  we  so  proceed,  thai  state  of 
things  which  we  are  contemplating  as  at  a  cot-si- 
derable  distance,  is  even  near  to  be  realized ;  asy, 
it  is  almost  within  our  grasp.  To  accomplish  this, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  steadily  to  fulfil  oar  various 
duties,  and  set  the  example  to  onr  countrymen 
to  proceed  in  the  same  course. 

There  is  an  old  adage,  so  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  I  cannot  with  propriety  omit  quoting  it 
here :  it  is  *'  vox.populi,  vox  Dei ; "  that  is,  the 
voice  of  a  people  is  as  powerful  as  that  of  a  God, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  tbe  time  is 
fast  approaching  when  it  will  be  equally  power, 
ful.  I  call  upon  you  all,  therefore,  to  fearlessly 
do  your  duty. 

1  fear  I  have  wearied  your  patience  with  my 
very  long  address  (Wo,  no),  and  I  shall  now  close 
my  remarks  by  merely  referring  in  detail  to  the 
facts  I  have, !  think,  satisfactorily  proved,  namely, 

That  tbe  facts  ascertained  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  material  universe  show  a  combination  of 
order,  harmony,  and  beauty,  increasing  in  a  con- 
stantly accelerated  ratio. 

That  onr  species,  as  a  part  of  that  material  asi- 
verse,  would  advance  in,  perfect  analogy  with  all 
nature,  and  mere  particularly  as  man  is  endowed 
with  faculties  superior  to  any  other  animal,  and 
which  only  require  a  proper  direction  to  be  gives 
at  first  to  produce  the  most  glorious  results— is 
fine,  the  universal  happiness  of  the  great  numso 
family. 

In  conclusion,  1  have  to  state,  should  say  of 
yourselves  or  your  friends  visit  the  metropolis.  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  show  and  explain  the  con- 
tents  of  my  museum  of  geology  to  yoo  or  to  them ; 
in.  other  words,  to  open  the  great  book  of  nstare 
to  your  view.  I  thank  you  all  for  the  attention 
which  yoa  have  given  to  my  discourse,  and  1  hope 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  next  yearos 
my  usual  visits  to  these  parts.  My  explanations 
and  views  are  now  before  you,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  yoo  will  deem  them  of  sufficient  i uteres!  to 
reflect  deeply  and  seriously  opou  them;  and  I 
hope,  when  next  we  meet,  it  will  be  with  more 
cheering  prospects  before  us  than  those  we  have 
in  our  view  at  the  present  time.     Farewell. 

After  the  lecture,  which  occupied  two  hours  is 
the  delivery,  Mr.  Saull  stated  that,  as  he  visited 
Bristol  periodically,  he  should,  from  the  interest 
that  was  then  felt,  and  the  attention  which  hsd 
been  paid  hhn  on  this  occasion,  feel  ft  to  be  hit 
duty  to  repeat  his  addressee  on  those  occasioss. 

In  token  of  the  respect  for  tLe  zeal  and  talent 
displayed  by  Mr.  Saull,  as  also  for  his  steady  and 
uncompromising  conduct,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  :«— 

Moved  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hoi- 
brook : — Resolved,  that  tbe  thanksof  this  meeds* 
are  pre-eminently  due,  and  are  hereby  given,  to 
W.  D.  Saull,  Esq.,  for  his  valuable  services  is  the 
cause  of  reason,  truth,  and  virtue  j  aa  also  for  the 
houest  and  efficient  mauner  in  which  he  has  ex- 
posed error,  falsehood,  and  rice  ;  and  this  meet- 
ing beg  also  respectfully  to  tender  thai  gestfessss 
their  best  thanks  for  the  valuable  boon  coaferred 
upon  society  by  his  throwing  open  his  valuable 
and  extensive  museum  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public,  thereby  powerfully  contributing  to  destroy 
those  foolish  aud  silly  conjectures  w^icU  mea  too 
often  entertain  without  an  inquiry  or  investiga- 
tion ;  as  also  their  best  acknowledgments  for  his 
kindness  on  this  occasion;  assuring  him  that  itw 
their  ardent  hope  be  may  still  live  not  only  to  falsi 
his  promise  of  coming  again  among  them,  but  ot 
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seeing  his  efforts  crowned  with  success  io.the  de- 
struction of  error,  ignorance,  and  every  other 
ciose  tending  to  degrade,  enslave,  or  impoverish 
their  fellow-men. 


LABOUR.EXCHANGE  AND  CO-OPERATIVE 
TOUR. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF   THE  CRISIS. 

Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  21, 1833. 
Sir,— Having  a  few  hours  to  spare  here,  I  know 
not  bow  a  portion  of  them  can  be  better  spent 
than  in  communicating,  through  your  medium, 
intelligence  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to 
eff  those  who,  like  myself,  are  engaged  in  forward- 
ing the  gieat  work  of  Equitable  Labour  Ex- 
change, as  the  means  of  realizing  the  still  more 
splendid  visions,  if  yon  will,  of  Robert  Owen. 

My  circular  letter  to  the  Co-operative  Societies 
and  others,  (respecting  the  late  W.Thompson's 
will  J  bearing  date  the  30th  of  August,  and  a  copy 
of  which  was  inserted  in  the  Crisis  of  the  14th 
inst.,  having  been  answered  with  a  promptitude 
and  in  a  manner  which  far  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions, I  immediately  determined  to  perform  my 
promise,  viz.,  to  proceed  immediately  to  Ireland, 
sod  see  that  every  thing  which  is  possible  be 
done  to  insure  the  snocess  of  our  cause.  Having 
communicated  my  intention  to  the  Managers  and 
Council  of  the  Birmingham  Branch  Exchange,  and 
•oggested  to  them  the  probability  of  being  able 
to  make  my  journey  productive  to  the  interests  of 
thst  establishment, and  of  extending  its  principles 
more  widely,  they  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
my  offer,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that,  on  my 
route,  I  should  make  a  sort  of  flying  visit  to  as 
many  of  the  manufacturing  Co-operative  Societies 
and  Trades'  Unions  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
as  time  would  permit ;  to  ascertain  how  far  they 
were  able  and  willing  to  second  the  exertions  now 
making  by  London  and  Birmingham  to  bring  the 
Labour  Exchange  into  full  and  complete  opera- 
tion. 

I  bad  at  first  intended  to  go  through  Foleshill, 
Leicester,  Loughborough,  Nottingham, and  Derby, 
on  my  road  to  Sheffield,  and  to  deliver  lectures 
in  each  of  those  places  ;  but  some  unavoidable 
delays  in  getting  together  pattern  cards,  &c,  of 
the  commodities  which  we  can  now  supply,  in 
exchange  for  those  of  other  towns,  obliged  me  to 
leave  those  places  until  my  return  from  Ireland, 
when,  I  trust,  1  shall  be  enabled  to  give  them  much 
additional  and  valuable  information. 

I  left  Birmingham  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  for 
Sheffield,  in  which  place  I  arrived  the  same 
evening.  At  the  inn  where  I  was  stopping  (the 
Tontine).  1  happened  to  meet  with  the  Master 
Cutler  of  Sheffield,  whom,  from  his  conversation,  I 
took  to  be  a  kind  and  humane  man  towards  the 
humbler  clause*  of  society ;  but  who,  like  most 
men  who  have  sot  studied  the  science  of  circom. 
stances,  was  loud  in  his  complaints  of  the  working1 
people,  for  their  want  of  care  and  improvidence, 
lalfto  fell  in  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,.who  is  now  on  a  tour  through 
the  manufacturing  districts,  at  the  instance  of 
Government,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  trade, 
(be  condition  of  the  working  men,&c,  &c.  What 
*  pity  (to  use  the  mildest  term)  it  is,  that  wheo 
Government  institutes  important  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  they  do  not  give  instructions  to  examine 
eft  parties,  where  more  than  one  are  concerned. 
By  not  doing1  this  in  the  present  instance, 
I  am  fearful  that  any  thing  but  the  real  truth  will 
&e  arrived  at.  I  asked  this  gentleman  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  what  was  the  result  of  his  inqui- 
ries in  Sheffield?  to  which  he  replied,  that  he 
found  trade  was  in  a  flourishing  conditioo,  and 
•hat,  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  to  be  complained 
of,  bat  the  -vexations  annoyance  and  opposition 
whicfe  the  manufacturers  met  with  from  the  Trades* 
Union*.  I  remarked,  that  the  men  were  not  pro- 
bably receiving  adequate  wages.  He  assured 
■te,  however,  that  such  was  not  the  gate,  for  there 


were  great  nnmbers  of  them  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  boy,  could  earn  their  4/.  per  week,  i 
said  no  more,  but  determined  to  inquire  for  my-* 
self.  Before  I  parted  with  the  Secretary,  how- 
ever, who  treated  me  in  the  most  courteous  man- 
ner, I  took  the  liberty  of  presenting  him  with  the 
second  number  of  Tk*  Pioneer,  and  Trades' 
Union  Magazine,  in  which  I  informed  him  he 
would  find  a  little  useful  information  as  regarded 
the  views  and  objects  of  some  portion  of  the  Trades* 
Unions,  which,  in  my  opinion,  were  highly  com- 
mendable. I  trust  that,  after  attentively  perusing 
this  little  pamphlet  himself,  he  will  lay  it  before* 
the  Secretary  of  State,  by  way  of  a  set-off  to  the 
deceptions  memorial  recently  presented  to  his 
lordship  from  the  master-manufacturers  of  York- 
shire. The  result  of  my  inquiries  as  to  the  waxes 
of  the  workmen  in  Sheffield,  which  1  made  sepa- 
rately of  a  manufacturer,  a  merchant,  and  an 
operative,  was,  that  although  it  was. true  that 
some  among  one  portion  of  the  men  (grinders) 
could  earn  their  four  or  five  pounds  per  week,  it 
was  by  no  means  general,  and  that  the  average 
earnings  of  the  whole  of  this  best- paid  class  of 
operatives  would  not  amount  to  more  than. 28s.  or 
30s.  per  week !  But,  Sir,  eveo  supposing  they  all 
obtained  so  much  as  41.  each  per  week,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  grinder  is  obliged  to  possess 
a  very  expensive  assortment  of  tools,  and  that 
the  occupation  is  of  that  unhealthy  nature,  that, 
the  average  duration  of  life  among  them  does  not 
exceed  35  years!  When  these  two  things  are 
taken  into  consideration,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
grinders  are  at  all  better  paid  than  the  general 
mass  of  the  workmen.  An  attentive  observer 
need  only  walk  through  the  back  streets,  courts, 
and  alleys  of  Sheffield,  and  wend  his  way  through 
the  Diazes  of  what  ia  called  the  Park,  to  assure 
himself  of  the  poverty  and  misery  in  which  the  In- 
genious artisans  of  this  place  are  doomed  to  exist. 
True  it  is,  as  waa  observed  by  the  Master  Cutler 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  my 
hearing,  they  are  addicted  to  many  vicious  ha- 
bits, and  are  in  many  cases  exceedingly  improvi- 
dent ;  but  then,  whose  fan  It  1a  this  *"  The  Master 
Culler  said  it  was  their  own  fault.  I  say,  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  Government,  or  society,  whose 
duty  and  highest  interest  it  is  to  form  arrange- 
ments for  well-educating  the  people. 

BARNtMBY.— - 1  left  Sheffield  for  Barnsley  on 
Wednesday  evening,  where  I  arrived  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  was  nqt  long  before  I  found  a  good 
co-operator,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  George  Brown, 
agent  to  the  First  Society.  He  accompanied  me 
to  the  West  End  Society,  and  we  soon  collected 
together  about  a  dozen  of  the  leading  men  among 
the.  Co-operatives  aud  Trades'  Unions,  with  whom 
I  had  some  most  interesting  conversation.  We 
did  not  part  till  midnight,  when  it  was  arranged 
that  a  public  meeting  should  be  held  in  the 
Theatre  on  the  following  evening,  to  hear  a  lec- 
ture from  me  on  the  subject  of  Trades*  Unions  and 
Labour  Exchanges.  Although  the  announcement 
was  only  made  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  time  of 
roeetiug,  there  was  a  very  crowded,  though  ex- 
ceedingly attentive  auditory.  The  intelligence  I 
was  enabled  to  give  them  was  received  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  applause.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  lecture,  the  leaders  of  the  various  Trades* 
Lodges  and  Co-operative  Societies  flocked  round 
me,  eager  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  system 
of  labour  exchange,  the  broad  principles  aud 
operations  of  which  I  had  already  laid  before  them. 
Unwilling  that  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
should  be  lost,  1  retired  with  about  thirty  of  them 
to  a  room,  at  the  inn,  sshere  I  was  replying  to  nn* 
meroos  important  and  interesting  interrogations 
on  the  subject  for  nearly  two  boors.  Before  I 
left  them,  .they  elated  to  me  their  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  ail  I  had  advanced,  and  their  fall  de- 
termination to  set  about  in  right  earnest  to  estab- 
lish a  Branch  Exchange  iaBavasIey,«foo  a  secure 
basis.  Arrangements'  were  entered  into  that 
same  night  to  call  together  delegates  from  the 


various  Lou*es  ou  the  following  Monday,  to  enter 
into  formal  resolutions  upon  the  subject,  nod  to 
commence  subscriptions  for  shares,  and,  front' 
whst  I  learned  before  I  left  the  place,  1  am  war- 
ranted ia  slating  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  several  hundreds  of  pound*  w\}\  b«  ad- 
vanced for  the  purpose  of  establish  jug  an  Ex- 
change, aud  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of 
linens,  &c,  by  the  operatives. 

Ardbslky,— On  Friday  evening  I  lectured  in 
the  Sunduy  School  room  of  (he  v  i  Uape  of  A  rdesley, 
about  three  miles  from  Sam* Icy,  on  the  Doncastcr 
road.  There  is  a  very  thriving  co-operative  so- 
ciety here,  whose  store- is' superintended  by  a 
family  of  very  intelligent  and  weft-disposed  in- 
dividuals, of  the  name  of  Abbott,  with  whom  I 
spent  several  .very  happy  boors.  -My  lecture  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention  by  the  villagers, 
and  I  vm»  exceedingly  pleased  to  fiud  that  a  great 
portion  of  my  auditors  were  agricultural  labour* 
ers,  with  whom  L  had  afterwards  some  familiar 
conversation,  and  was  surprised  end  gratified  to 
find  that  the  subject  matter  of  my  lecture  was  un- 
derstood by  them  to  a  degree  I  had  little  antici-. 
pated  from  men  in  their  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. The  time  is  drawing  near— nay  even 
now  is,  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  go 
among  this  neglected  portion  of  our  population, 
and  preach  to  them  the  words  of  truth.  We  must 
set  about  forming  *'  Ajgricuitural  Unions"  among 
the  small  tenantry  and  labourers.;  nad  then  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  provisions  for 
our  "  Labour  Exchanges"  will  be  at  an  end.  I . 
trust  that  this  subject  will  attract  the  attention  of 
some  of  your  intelligent  correspondents,  who  will 
devise  some  plan  to  carry  the  scheme  into  imme- 
diate execution— 1  am,  &c, 

WILLIAM  PARE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

•  Sir,— I  beg  leave  through  your  columns  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  friends  to  the  Labour  Ex. 
change,  sad  the  co-operative  world  generally,  to 
one' of  its  most  interesting  and  important  depart- 
ments, which,  in  my  opinion,  has  not  received  that 
support  which  its.  intrinsic  excellence  so  de- 
servedly eatitles  it  to.  J  allude  to  the  department 
of  the  Industrious  Females.  8ir,  to  me  it  appears 
that,  among  the  great  benefits  to  be  obtained  by 
the  successfully  curry iog  out  of  this  vast  engine, 
the  means  that  it  on1  ers  to  females  to  elevate 
themselves  in  the  ecak  of  society  stands  forth 
pre-eminent.  The  operatives  of  the  needle,  it 
must  be  admitted,  arc  of  tfce  greatest  importunes. 
And  every  generous  mind  must  he  pained  to 
reflect  oo  the  hard  lot  of  those  female?,  who  are 
doomed  to  waste  the  spring-time  of  their  days  in 
those  pandemodiums— the  fashionable  millinery 
establishments  of  Londoo.  The  heartless  exac- 
tionson  the  time,  health,  and,  in  many  cases,  future 
happiness  of  these '.victims  to  our  aristocracy 
of  fashion,  need  not  be  enumerated  by  me; 
tbey  are  too  well  known,  and  assist  to  mske 
up  the  great  catalogue  of  injuries  that  the  indus- 
trious population  of  this  country  eudure  at  the 
hands  of  the  nou* producers.  Now,  Sir,  I  think 
that  means  should  be  taken  to  make  our  fair 
country-women  acquainted  with  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  Exchange  for  the  beneficial  em- 
ployment of  their  labour.  I  am  sure,  if  the 
arrangements  of  our  co-operative  females  were 
properly  disseminated,  hundreds  and  thousands 
would  come  forward  and  join  in  the  '<  holy  war- 
fare/* I  will,  Sir,  with  your  permission,  renew 
the  subject  on  some  future  occasion,  and  endeavour 
td  devise  some  plan  for  awakening  the  dormant 
feelings  of  parents  to  the  evils  of  the  present 
means  of  employing  those  whose  health  and  bap. 
pines*  must  ever  be  of  importance  to  the  human 
race.  I  regret  our  Missionary  Society  have  sus- 
pended their  operations  j  here  would  be  a  subject 
welt  worthy  all  their  energies  and  talent. 
JtefcHfrrtrf,as?f.fffl-  W.  PEEL. 

o 
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Loi%  bare  7  tore*  whet  f  behold, 

Tile  iridic  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers : 
Twe  common  growth  of  mother  earth 

Suffice*  me — her  tears,  her  mirth, 

Her  hambtest  mlr(H  and  tears. 

ilie  dragon*  wing,  the  magloring, 

I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower, 

1  f  I  along  that  low  ly  way 

With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray, 
.  And  with  a  soul  of  power. , 

These  given,  wlmtmore  need  I  desire 
,  Te  slir— Sosoo|be^-or  elevate  ? 

What  «*bl©rmarT«Wtka**oe  mind  . 

May  lot  IMvo  daily  prospect  Owd, 

Map  And  or  there  create? 

WvMswwmra* 


TO  THE  EDITOTt  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Ufa.  Editor,— Allow  toe  to  insert  a  few 
words,  in  answer  to  a  complaint  which  has 
been  made  by  a  reader  of  the  Cms*— via.  that 
I  have  accused  infidelity  of  want  of  syatenu 
He  refers  ma  to  Murabeau'*  "  System  of  New 
tj»e,M  which  he  calls  perfect    that  Miraheeu 
has,  seareely  handled  the  subjeefcof  revelatk»af 
all.    By  system,  I  aaeast  a  osssrtee  attach  tepon 
what  is  caked  levehMtm,  to  prone  mat  ft*  i*  in- 
canssjiiwi  tsetft  notttre.    Paine  hair  attempted 
this,  and  he  calls  mis'  attempt  "  The  Age  of 
Reason."    The  Age  of  Absurdity  would  have 
been  as  suitable  a  title;  for  he  goes  upon  the 
supposition  that  God  is  a4  distinct  being  from 
Nature,  and  not  the  author  of  good  and  eviL 
This  error  in  die  premises  throws  all  hi*  rea- 
soning into  chaotic  confusion.  '  Murabeau  is  a 
much  sounder  philosopher—a  very  good  na- 
tural philosopher,;  but  bis  system  might  be 
called  "  Mirabeaa  a  System  of  Dead  Nature," 
fbr  he  deprives  nature  of  inseHigsnce  as*  a 
whole  ;  consequently  oaa  perceive  no  ayetosa  m 
the  progressive  tuition  ot  her  hummn  fawtiyi 
With  him  it  m  ehanjoe;  he  has  made  Nature*  ar 
God  is  represented  te  have  first  mamV  man', ' 
perfect  outwardly*— all  the  material  otfcatii«u 
tie*  complete;  but  the  breath  of  life,  or  intel- 
ligenee;i*J  wanting.  Itm  ^erfeCtlt  wilKna;  to 
take  Mtrateaa'a  dead  Nature  for  a  foundation  ; 
but  I  will  breathe  into  her  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,  and'  make  a  living  soul  of  her ;  and  this 
T  do  by  analysing  religion*,  and  demonstrating 
that  they  are  a  grand  revelation  of  nature- in  at. 
mystery ;  and  hy?  thua  systematizing  ,naBgie% 
which  the  Frerich.phj^aofiber  oantd.  net  dp) 
I  bring  to  life  and  conscious  inteltigeoeeihe 
dead  mod  of  the  atheist*    I  do  not  call  Mlrev 
beau's  system  a  system  of  tufidetitt ;  it  ironlf 
a.  defective  system*  of  nature,  which  want*  a 
little  breath  to  giveitHfe;   There  are  very  few 
mjtftfcv  system*  of   infidelity   in  existence. 
There*  are  many  negative;   but  a   negative 
system,  that  is,  a  mere  denial  is  no  system  at 


In  a  condition  to  otters'  provision  and  rawmeterlal 
store*  to  enable  the"  poor  ia^stribus  classes  of  this 
tow*  to- norma*  tHetr deposits  f  of  the  ratio  that 
could  bewMhed.  But  tbe>  Srt  uottmg  their  exer- 
tion* fbr  itieir  Individual  and  mutual  benen't;  hy 
raisin*  *  esau-lem*  ofotJOfc  and  upwards  j  and  we 
doubt  net  hat  that capita)  #111  he  realised  in  a  few 
weeks,  ween  we  shit  I  be  pfsced  to  such  a  position 
as  to  fmnjre*  success  Ttf  that  department. 

Vt»e  Intend  to1  send  up,  on  or  before  October1  7, 
BfcttfdtfhStt  wsreVtbacOn«i<rersbfe  amount,  to 
be  ready  Of  the  f^fcreutar  the  National  Equi- 
tabfe  Labour  Exchange,  and  we  hope  we  shall  be 
able  te  exchange  nil  our  goods  for  the  productions 
of  other  ayantmnrturers,  whkh  wilt  be  collected  in 
that  grand  mart; 

Mr.  Pate,  of  Birmingham,  the  warm  advocate 
as**  friend  of  thf*  new-  and  glorious  system;  is  on 
ajourwey  to  effect  egebatige*;  and  we  calculate 
much  from  his  known  experience,  energies,  and 
talent;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  results  of  the  Equitable  Labour  Exchange 
win  be  permanent  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  fbr  the  Birmingham  Branch  of 
the  National  Equitable  Labour  Exchange, 

CHARLES  WEST,  Secretary. 

Bsrmlug1anU|  September  23, 1*839*. 

STATEMENT 

rVom  the  96th  August  to  the  21st  Sept 
Etch.— goods  I  Dep.— goods 

Ifcttvd,     36\tS5h.S*.|     ftecevd.   45,0fc4h.Si. 


Petty  Cash,  7  6 
Salaries  4S  10 

Rent  *<  16- 

Aug.!  2 to  Sep, 

SI  :   Addis. 

nxtoreaaad 

otber      ie>* 

provemeaf*' 

made  in  the 

Exchange  3§  14 


EKPB*MTf)Mb 


Cashier  Com* 
Efep.  Ticket* 
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7     4 

0    0 


9*  16    4* 


86    7    2 

ftofitfc  oa  provisioas  ezohanged  for  all  Labour 
Note*,  3*2  hoara;  in  value,  231.  list 


TH«  NAtlONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR 
RXCHA1VGE. 

WEWTtV  aEfOBt— ENDING  SEPT.  28'. 


E*eftkafeerS,17dh:  Is. 
Ctfargres£.12  U  &f. 
Rant      .19    0    0 

WagjttT   .  21    5    0 


Deposits,  escl. 
ofProris.  ll,664h.    4s. 

Commititon£.90  16s.  lief. 

Profit  on  Pro- 
visions   .     21    0    7 

Rent  Sob.  .       4    111 

do.  ofTetiemt.  2  10    0 

Received  for  lec- 
ture*      .       0  12    9 

Do.  festival    13    3    4 


THE  TvTENTV-FIFTH  SOCIAL,  and  2nd 
GRAND  CONGRESS,  FESTIVAL  of  the 
ladtfstrtoo*  Classes  will  be  held  at  the  InOitutioo, 
No.  14,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-Square,  on  Mos- 
day,  October  7th.  The  Delegates  to  Cosgre*, 
from  the  Co  operative  Societies  sn4  Labour  Ex- 
changes  of  all  parts  of  the  C'ounU-y,  will  be  pre- 
sent. Mr.  Owen ,  who  has,  beep  fpr  a  considerable 
time  in  the  Provinces,  wilt  addrews  fhe  Assesibly. 
The  esteatt>d  Musical  DepSrtineflt  willbeooder 
the  verjr  ««cient  direction  of  Messrs.  Criltrnssss' 
Stevens,  and  tee  Dancing  under  that  of  Mr.  Cole- 
man, of  the  Ki  UgTs  Th  ealre.  W  the  course  of  the 
Eventmr  the  whole  Colripany  wHI  UkeTeasnd 
Coffee  together. 

Tickets, hlciudingTea,&enr#.  Caah snd  1  bear 
Labour  Note  etc*  Person,  to  be  Had  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  at  the  Institution. 

94  P*gt>»  Cor  Twopence ! ! ! 

This  Day  is  published,  No.  9  of 
Cousins's  Pocket  Edition  of 

VOLNEVS  RUINS  of  EMPHIE8  sad  the 
LAW  of  NATURE,  it*  Weekly  Nomben. 
prtee  Twopeacei  The  work  to  coraprw  two  Coo- 
per piste  Esgravttrgs,  and  to  be  completed  io  14 
Numbers. 

Ask  for  Covsiws's  Pocket  Edition,- 84  pages  is 

each  Naeober. 

Also  May  be  had, 

THE  ADDRCSS  OP  ROBERT  OWEN, 

deiivaved  at  th*  Great  Pabht  MeeStwg.  held  st  the 

NatioBol  Equitable  Labour  Bxcbangs,  Chartetie- 

SUect,Fksroy-suUare,oaMayl,  18SS,  denosreisf 

the  Osi  System  of  the  Worldv  ami  sfenounektg  iW 

cofustteooement  of  the  Newi—  Price  Twoaeooe. 

%•  The  same  may  afro  be  a«d  on  o  targe  Boan*fe4 
Card,  for  Framing*— Bike  Half-a-Crowa. 
This1  Day  is  published,  No.  4 ;  (and  to  be  costboed 
Week!,,)  of 
LECTURES  ok  CHARITY  ; 
AsdeKvered  by  Roe  but  Owam.  at  the  Instkutios 
of  New  Lanark.    These  Lectures  will  be  oosiprtftd 
in  Ma  Penny  Numbers. 

Also  published  this  Day,  No.  5,  (to  be  continued 
Weekly)  price  Three-halfpence,  of 

Tfce  Age  of  Heasjosaj 
By  the  immortal  THOMAS  PAINE.    No.U 
embellished  with  a  splendid  Copparpkoe  Portias  « 
the  Author. 

Time  Antichrist, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  A.,  in  13  Naisben, 
price  3d.  each. 

Cousins,  18.  Duke -street,  Liecoln'sJno-sVw; 
Carlile.  62,  Fleet-street;  Stranee,  Paternottef 
row ;  Purkiss,  Old  Compton-streel ;  and  all  Book- 
sellers. 
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PWMrNJgtf  JWf  BRANtaT  or  th*  NATIOKaML 
'      EODtTABfLB  LABOUR  EXCHANGED 


fO  THK  EDITOR;  OP  THE  CR.tSISt 

"  5fn,— Onr.laat  report  waaon  the  26th  of  August* 
and  to  the  readers  of  the*  CtUh  we  refer  them  tot 
the  onfe-dated  31st  Auftust.  Have  the ajaodfisaa  toi 
insert  this  statement,  fortho  parpose  of  IafssHSja*; 
tion  to  the  cooperative  worlds  by,  wMob  tfsey  wil* 
aee  that  we  su-e  going  on  very  ataadUy, and  #u*e4yv 
and  all  this  oparatioa  under  very  dwadtaeSageaus 
drrsmstsnrep,  inasmach  as  we  art  asiaiacesent 


from  Isf  the*  Week 


22  15  10 


»       sHefSS'ofDeposltS  .     3,485b.  3s. 
R.  ALGErt,  Auditor. 
Gbaviosttii  street,  8»pwmber  SO,  ittS: 


CO-OPKJRATIVE  AND  TRAOfiS'  VNKW 
a>NGRHSS,^Pursuout  to  resolutious  uoatri- 
measly  passed  at-  tbef  last  ecoperativU  Coogtrak, 
held  at  HuddersueluMn  April  mat,  1  aft  instructed 
tpaaquaint  the  wbole  of  the  Cooperative  anH 
Traded  Uoions  in  tbe<  KlnfrdssW,  that  the' next 
Coagraas(ioibe  sailed  tkoCo^e^^tl^'rttfTrfedes 
WftoGiQtimi  will  be*  herd  ia^  IionwoU,atihe 
Nsiiooa4  BamitaMe  Labour  BEetaafc-  OKarmfte- 
ssreetvtfsszsuy»stroarej  oa  Iwoaday,  tbe^h  ofOc* 

iT.-R.'vTOOD. 


LECTURES,  &o^  NEXT  WEEK. 

14,  OharioU***r*eit  fitmy-tq***' 

Sunday  morning,  at  1 1,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Smith, 
and  evening,  at  7,  by  Mr.  Owen. 

Sunday  afternoon,  at  3,  the  members  of  the  Social 
Community  will  tske  tea  together. 

M r.  Detf  osier  SHU  lecture  oa  Tuesday  evestaj 
and  oa  every  Tuesday  till  further  notice. 

Wednesday  evening,  at  half-pest  7,  public  disc** 
skm  of  the  Social  Community. 

Thursday  eveotag,  tbeTrades'  Delegates. 

Friday  afternoon,  at  4,  the  Ladiew'  Asaoeisuoe. 

TO   OUR    LONDON   READERS  AND 
THE  TRADE. 
The  Pioneer  may  in  future  be  had  at  Ik 
Crisis  Office.    Nob.  1  to  4  are  nam  reee> 

Printed  and  published  by  B.  D.  Cousirs,  18,  &*** 
$tnet,  Lincoln's  Imn -field*. 

$otd 'alto  by  Strange,  PaternoUer-totf;  /to*** 
Old  Campion  street;  Watean,  Wmd+M-*** 
thttbury-equare ;  Cleave,  Shoe-tern,  /**<• 
street;  and  at  the  Reformer  Office,  32,  B"V 
court,  Strand, 

O 


No.  6.  Vol,  UL)      SATURDAY,        to,  | 


OCTOBER  15,  183ft-     fPrW  M*f. 


NATIONAL  CO-OPEBATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  EVERY  HUMAN  BEING  18  FORMER  POR,    AND  NO*  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL."— OtOtM. 


INSTITUTION.  CHARLOITE.  STREET. 

SUNDAY   MORNING,   OCTOBER   6. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  the  subject  of  "  rr. 
telation."  After  some  prefatory  observa- 
tions, he  proceeded  as  follows : — 

But  now  I  shall  proceed  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  there  is  such  a  thing  as  revelation,  and 
what  use  ought  to  be  made  of  it.      I  have 
already  told   you  that  I  know  that  there  is 
such  a  thing,  but  I  cannot  convey  that  species 
of  knowledge  to  you ;  I  can  only  argue  with  you 
from  certain  known  and  established  facta,  as 
well  asfrora  the  analogy  oTnature.    Revelatioa 
is  not  unnatural,  nor  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.      It  is  a  thing  of  everyday  occur, 
rence ;  but  there  are  tiroes  and  seasons  when  it 
acts  with  greater  effect  than  at  other  times.    It 
is  a  very  common  thing  to  define  revelation  as 
a  supernatural  communication  made  to  man,  by 
the  eye  or  the  ear,  or  by  inward  impulse ;  but 
this  is  an  absurd  definition,  and  only  followed 
by  the  vulgar  crowd  of  believers,  or  those  who 
think  as  superficially  as  the  vulgar.    A  better 
definition  of  revelation  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing words — viz.,  an  extraordinary  and  in- 
voluntary communication  of  knowledge,  ideas, 
and  impressions,  by  an  unknown  and  incon- 
ceivable power.    Of  this,  there  is  an  infinite 
variety  of  kinds :  there  are  religious  visions  and 
communications ;  there  are  the  visions  of  men 
and  women,  who  are  mentally  diseased ;  and 
there  are  the  visions  of  those  who  are  labouring 
under  severe  bodily  ailment.    But  the  common 
opinion,  that  fear  is  the  productive  cause  of  most 
of  these  visionary  appearances,  is  a  very  erro- 
neous notion,  as  I  seldom  read  of,  or  met  with 
sny  of  those  individuals  who  experienced  any 
»°rt  of  alarm  when  they  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  impressions.     Superstition  has 
»*de  such  an  abusive  handle  of  many  of  those 
curious  natural  phenomena,  that  now  a  person 
«»  apt  to  be  treated  with'  ridicule  if  he  merely 
assert  the  reality  of  the  effects  produce^. '   This 
ridicule,  however,  arises  from  a  total  ignorance 
of  facts  and  of  human  nature.     There  is 
nothing  which  depends  upon  human  testimony 
more  clearly  ascertained  than  this,  that  the 
human  eye  is  sometimes  deceived  by  spectral 
illusions,  which  present  so  vividly  the  appear- 


tinguished  from  realities  by  the  suddenness  of 
their  appearance  and  departure.    Many  thou- 
sands of  these  are  upon  record,  and  though  there 
possibly  is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  and  im- 
position in  this  department  of  science,  as  well 
as  in  every  other,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  on  all  occasions  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
false,  yet  there*  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ge- 
neral fact.    Nor  are  these  phenomena  less  fre- 
quent now  than  formerly.    This  very  year,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Brewster,  editor,  of  "  Brewster's 
Encyclopadia,"  has  published,  in  his  work  on 
"  Natural  Magic,"  an  account  of  several  very 
remarkable  spectral  illusions,  witnessed  %.  a 
friend  of  his,  who  was  entirely  free  from 
■upeftiitaMialfaurg,  and  attributed  them  entirely 
to  a  diseased  state  of  the  digestive  organs..  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  in  his  "  Inquiry  respecting  the 
Intellectual  Powers,"  mentions  the  case  of  a 
patient  of  his  who  was  liable  to  uneasy  sensa- 
tions in  his  head.  One  day,  sitting  alone  in  his 
dining-room,  he  saw  distinctly  a  female  figure 
enter,  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  with  the  face  con- 
cealed by  a  large  black  bonnet.    She  seemed  to 
advance  a  few  steps  towards  him,  and  then  stop. 
He  had  a  full  conviction  at  the  time  that  the 
figure  was  an  illusion  of  vision,  and  he  amused 
himself  for  some  time  "by  watching  it,  at  the 
same  time  observing  that  he  could  see  through 
the  figure,  so  as  to  perceive  the  lock  of  the  door. 
This,  however,  and  the  instance  recorder* "by 
Dr.  Brewster,  are  merely  ocular  illusions,  or 
what  are  generally  called   amongst  religious 
people,  open  visions,  and  the  sphere  of  their 
operations  is  confined  entirely  to  the  eye ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  now  go  a  little  further,  by  giv- 
ing an  authenticated  case  of  a  more  complicated 
nature,  in  which  both  the  eye  and  the  ear  were 
affected.  This  is  the  case  of  Nkolai,  a  celebrated 
continental  philosopher,  which  is  recorded  by 
Nicolai  himself,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Hibbert  in 
his  learned  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Appari- 
tions.   Nicolai  was  tbodiry  indisposed  during 
the  time  wh^n  he  was  annoyed  with  these  vi- 
sionary appearances;  he  had  a  complaint  in  his 
digestive  organs;  and  by.  bleeding  and  other 
medical  remedies  he  removed  the  spectres,  along 
with  the  disease.    These  spectres  he  describes 
at  great  length;    they  appeared  during  the 
day  and  during  the  night,  when    at    home 
and   when  abroad ;  but.  less  frequently  when 


ance  of  realities  that  fljey    can  only  be  dis-    from    home,   or  in   the  house  of    a  friend. 


When    he    attempted    to   remove   them    by 
shutting  his  eyes,  he  sometimes  succeeded,  and 
sometimes  not;   this  satisfied   him  that  .the 
image  was  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  or  in  the 
mind,  of  which  indeed  he  did  not  require  any 
proof;   these  spectres  were  very  numerous; 
they  appeared  moving  to  and  fro  as  if  in  a 
market-place ;  they  very  seldom  looked  to  him, 
but  they  did  sometimes,  and  several  of  them 
conversed  with  him,  some  in  short,  some  in 
long  consolatory  addresses,  and  their  addresses 
ware  very  instrumental  in  alleviating  the  se- 
verity of  his  illness.    These  spectres  consisted 
of  friends   who   were    alive,    of  strangers, 
and  acquaintances  who  were  long  ago  dead ; 
and  as  they  disappeared  by  the  virtue  of  me- 
dical treatment,  they  sometimes  be— a  whale 
and  vanished  gradually,  at  other  ttrnea  they 
broke  into  fragments  and  disappeared  piecemeal. 
I  have  quoted  the  above  cases  merely  be- 
cause they  have  been  acknowledged  by  medical 
men  and  men  of  science  to  be  well-authenti- 
cated instances,  not  that  they  appear  to  me  to 
be  more  credible  than  a  hundred  others  which 
I  might  have  adduced.    But  the  general  fact 
itself  is    now  never   disputed    by   scientific 
men,  only  they  are  yet  so  full  of  bigotry  that 
they  reject,  as  fake  and  pretanSed,  all  those 
which  are  not  experienced  by  the  rich  and  the 
learned,  or  by  humble  medical  patients,  who 
willingly    submit    to   be  bled,    blistered,   or 
purged,  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
druggists.    If  an  obstinate  fanatic  happen   to 
winetss  any  of  these  spectral  illusions,  and 
hearthe  conversations  of  these  aerial  phantoms, 
he  must  either  submit  to  the  medical  treat- 
ment, and  receive  credit  for  all  that  he  has  seen 
when  the  drugs  have  dispersed  the  ghosts  and 
put  an  end  to  their  speechifying,  or  he  is  re- 
viled as  an  impostor,  a  liar,  and  every  thing 
that  is  base  and  discreditable,  and  no  account 
is  taken  of  all  his  mental  experience.     The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  as  soon  as  roeji  begin 
to  inquire  patiently  into  the  case  of  the  imlivi. 
dual,  as  a  physician  Into  the  symptoms  of  a 
disease,  they  find  it  to  be  a  reality ; ..but,  with- 
out inquiry,  they  merely  follow  the  suggestions 
of  an  uncharitable  mind ;  and  as  imposture  is 
the  easiest  way  of  accounting  for  the  whole 
matter,  it  is  adopt  id.  immediately,   and  the 
whole  matter  is  settled.     Dr.  Hibbert  gives  an, 
ingenious  explanation  of  these  spectral  iliu- 
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sions,  although  it  by  no  mean*  satisfies  as  to  the 
cause.,  He  says  that,  as  both  the  real  image*  of 
visible  objects  and  the  imaginations  in  the  mind 
are  painted  ou  the  retina  of  the  eye,  it  follow  p  that, 
in  certain  cases  of  bodily  indi*po&itiofi,  wfceu 
the  images  of  real  objects  are  weakened,  ilic 
images  of  imagi nary  objects  become  more  distinct, 
and  assume  the  appearance  of  realities.  ThU 
theory  is  ingenious,  but  very  imperfect ;  besides, 
it  is  contrary  to  fact  ;  for,  according  to  l  I . j - ,.  all 
persons  of  weak  vision  would  be  subject  to  these 
ocular  illusions,  and  during  the  night  they  would 
be  common  to  all ;  but  this  is  not  (he  case;  and  the 
learned  faculty  must  also  consider  ilmi,  uhhuugh 
Ihey  are  iu  lbe  habit  of  describing  und  £e. 
Sieving  the  caaes  of  those  who  submit  to  be  ble>1 
and  blistered,  and  treated  as  patients,  there  are 
innumerable  others,  who  are'  subject  to  these  visi- 
tations, who  scorn  their  drugs,  their  lances,  and 
their  leeches,  whose  eyes  a  re  as  clear  as  a  hawk's, 
whose  appetites  are  keen,  and  whose  stomachs  are 
powerful  of  digestion. 

Having  now  brought  forward  these  facts,  which 
are  merely  specimens  of  well-known  phenomena 
of  frequent  occurrence,  we  now  proceed  to  make 
an  application  of  them  to  the  subject  in  band.  We 
have  seen  that  the  eye  is  frequently  deceived  by 
spectral  illusions,  and  that  the  ear  is  visited  in  a 
similar  manner ;  that  these  spectral  illusions  are 
distinct,  well-formed,  coloured  delineations  of 
Nature  ;  and  that  the  sounds  consist  of  regularly* 
connected  ideas,  expressed  in  intelligible  lan- 
guage, as  in  the  case  of  Nicolai.  It  is  curious 
that  many  individuals,  who  admit  the  truth  of 
these  impressions  upon  the  eye,  give  no  credit  to 
those  upon  the  eat.;  tent  common  sense  may  tench 
any  man*  that  what  Nature  does  with  one  of  the 
senses,  she  can  and  will  do  with  all  the  rest.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  departure  from  principle,  to  admit 
the  fact  In  respect  to  one  sense,  and  deny  it 
of  any  of  the  five.  What,  then,  follows  from 
these  premises?  It  follows  that  the  visions  and 
revelationa.  of  prophets  and  prophetesses  are  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  common  operations  of  Na- 
ture, and  are  fact*  of  daily  occurrence;  that  it  is 
a  departure  from  all  the  sound  principles  of  phi- 
losophy, and  matter  of  fact,  and  charity,  and  good 
feeling,  to  ascribe  to  any  other  cause  than  actual 
experience  the  visions  and  revelations  of  the  pro- 
phets. 

We  extract  the  following  analysis  of  religions : 
Religions  divide  themselves  into  twosorts,jost 
aa  Nature  itself  is  divided — namely,  matter  and 
mind.  The  Jews  worshipped  a  God  invisible  and 
spiritual;  the  Gentile  nations  worshipped  mate, 
rial  gods.  This  teaches  us  this  general  fact,  that 
both  matter  and  miud  are  God.  The  Jew  shave 
always  preserved  their  spiritual  faith— -the  Gen- 
tUes  always  their  idolatrous  faith  ;  for,  no  sooner 
did  the  Gentiles  receive  Christianity  from  the 
Jews,  than  they  worshipped  the  man  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  idol  or  imago  of  God,  as  well  as  hosts 
of  saints  and  martyrs.  But  it  is  curious  enough 
to  observe  that  the  Jewish  church,  with  its  spiri- 
tual God,  waa  the  most  material  of  all  churches ; 
its  doctrines  bad  oo  spirituality  iu  them,  and  its 
laws  related  entirely  to  houses  and  lands,  killing 
of  sheep  and  oxen,  candlesticks,  snuffers,  and  all 
►neb  trumpery;  the  Christian  or  Gentile  cbnrcb, 
on  the  contrary,  with  its  material  God,  is  the  very 
contrary  of  the  Jewish  in  materiality  of  doctrine ; 
it  goes  to  the  very  opposite  extreme,  and  buries  its 
head  in  the  clouds  of  mysticism  and  spirituality. 
From  this  general  fact  we  may  learn  that  matter 
and  mind  are  inseparable.;  that  matter  cannot 
do  without  mind,  uor  -mind  without  matter. 
These  two  churches  represent  the  two  sexes ;  the 
Jewish  churcfi  is  the  male,  because  it  impregnates 
the  other;  and  the  Gentile  church  is  the  female, 
because  it  receives  the  seed  of  the  word  from  the 
other,  and  brings  forth  Nature's  two  sous, evil  and 
good.  Hence  the  bridegroom  is  said  to  come 
from  the  Jewish  church,  and  the  bride  from  the 
Gentile.    These  two  churches  represent  Nature, 


rajind  and  matter,  father  and  mother.  The  one  is 
the  church  of  Abraham,  the  father  church ;  the 
other  is  the  mother  church.  Hence  some  of  the 
early  fathers  represent  the  Holy  Ghost  as  female 
—the  father  representing  the  male  nature,  the 
lloly  Ghost  the  female  nature:  the  son  is  the 
otfiiprtiig  Of  both.  From  these  two  churches, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  Nature,  two  sons 
ought  10  come  forth,  to  represent  Nature's 
two  offsprings,  evil  and  good.  The  first  is  evij, 
and  ijhiM  be  a  wild  mati,  and  live  by  the  sword. 
This  is  Mahometan*!  his  church  ;  but  his  church 
liust  be  a  son  and  net  a  daughter,  hence  It  follow* 
the  footsteps  of  Us  father,  the  Jewish  church,  and 
becomes  entirely  spiritual, in  its  creed ;  it  revived 
the  doctrine  of  God's  unity  and  spirituality,  and. 
preserves  it  sacred  to. this  day.  Besides,  it  re- 
vived the  practice  of  circumcision,  and  many  out- 
ward observances ;  besides,  ft  took  possession  of 
its  father's  laud,  which  it  holds  to  this  day,  and 
will  hold  till  the  mUienoium  begins.  This  church 
of  Mahometanism  is  the  first-born  church ;  this  is 
Ishmael :  but  there  Is  another  to  come,  and  that  is 
the  new  world,  the  son  of  the  promise  ;  and  the 
distinctive  character  of  this  church  moat  be  that  it 
is  both  spiritual  and  material;  that  it  regards  all 
nature  as  God;  not  merely  spirit,  like  the  Jews 
and  Mahometans  ;  not  merely  a  part  of  matter, 
like  the  Christians  ;  but  the  whole  of  matter  and 
mind :  it  embraces  all  things.  It  ia  neither  the 
man  without  the  woman,  uor  the  woman  without 
the  man,  bet  the  man  and  the  woman  united— it  is 
male  and  female.  Thus  you  see  that  the  analogy 
of  nature  discovers  to  you  the  reason  why  there 
are  three  great  churches  in  the  old  world  of  pro* 
greas,  and  why  another  church  moat  makes  its 
appearance.  People  are  ia  the  bablt  of  abusing 
Malwnet  as  an  impostor,  a, liar, »  blasphemer,  and 
so  forth.  They  might  just  as  well  keep  all  this 
invective  to  themselves*,  they  know  not  what  they 
are  railing  at.  Mahomet  was  an  excellent  charac- 
ter; his  morale  are  admirable,  and  his  liberality 
ia  greater  than  that  of  the  Christians  themselves*; 
for  whilst  the  Christians  were  persecuting  the 
Mahometans  and  each  other,  Mahomet  enacted 
laws  of  toleration  in  their  favour;  and  these  laws 
have  been  followed  much  more  strictly  by  his  dis- 
ciples, than  the  laws  of  Christ  by  his  followers. 
Mahomet  waa  no  impostor,  for  his  church  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  system  of  the  education  and 
history  of  man ;  without  that  church,  the  whole 
system  would  be  imperfect,  and  another  church 
besides  that  would  be  equally  destructive  of  the 
systematic  arrangement.  It  did  not  come  there 
by  chance ;  it  rose  by  a  decree  of  Nature,  like  the 
moon  herself,  which  it  represents.  It  is  the  church 
of  the  moon.  It  carries  the  crescent  on  its  banners, 
and  measures  its  year  by  the  lunar  revolutions ; 
but  the  rays  of  the  moon  are  a  feeble  accession  to 
the  nocturnal  darkness,  more  light  is  yet  re- 
quired ;  but  the  sun  of  righteousness  is  now  arising 
upon  the  long-oppressed  aod  afflicted  world,  with 
healing  under  his  wings.  This  is  merely  a  general 
outline  of  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  three 
great  religious  estabiishments  of  the  old  world  of 
progress.  The  first  is  the  spiritual  Jewish  church  ; 
the  second  is  the  grand  Polytheistic  material  Gen- 
tile church ;  the  third  is  the  first-born  of  the  two 
preceding,  and  the  second-born  ia  to  come.  The 
first-born  is  called  Esau,  and  the  second-born 
Jacob,  by  the  prophet  Esdraa;  hence  he  says, 
"  Esau,  is  the  end  of  the  old  world,  and  Jacob  is 
the  beginning  of  the  new." 

SUNDAY   ZVKNIlfG. 

Mr.  Owen  lectured*, 

The  intelligent  anel  well-disposed  have  now  dis- 
covered that  the  old  system  of  society  haa  not 
been  framed  for  their  advantage,— that  the  pro- 
ducers have  been  despised  and  ill-treated  by  those 
who  do  not  produce  any  thing  of  real  value.  The 
productive  and  useful  classes  have  at  length  de- 
termined that  this  state  of  things  shall  continue 
no  longer — that  truth  and  justice  shall  at  length 
take  the  place  of  error  and   injustice,  and  no- 


ciety  be  organized  anew,  upon  a  principle  of 
order,  which  shall  embrace  all,  and  confer  upon 
each  Individual  the  benefits  of  human  industry.  I 
have  just  returned  from  visiting  some  of  the  mow 
populous  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  the  great- 
est excitement  prevails  in  respect  to  the  present 
oriels  of  affairs ;  but  it  is  uot  the  excitement  of 
the  old  world — not  the  excitement  of  anger  and 
ill-wjtl ;  it  Is  a  high  moral  excitement  of  Mo^iii- 
dostrious,  and  Intelligent  men,  who,  indignant  it 
{he  iiijuhJice  of  Mir-  present  arrangements  of  poii- 
(jcal  society,  are  determined  to  assert  the  just  and 
natural  rights  of  those  to  whom  society  is  Indebted 
for  all  its  comforts  and  ail  Ha  enjoyment*.  I  left 
you  with  a  view  <>  'Afenjftng  certra  wkeettanlbst 
were  takiag  place  jn  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Preston,  &cn  preparatory  to  other  and  more  is> 
'portant  meetings.  After  that,  a  large  meeting  at 
Manchester,  of  delegates  from  the  builders  of  all 
parts  of  the  country.  This  meeting  continued  iu 
deliberations  for  a  week  ;  a  larger  number  came, 
oo  account  of  the  information  which  was  conveyed 
to  the  different  lodges,  that  our  new  plans  of  so- 
ciety would  be  submitted  to  them  for  considera- 
tion. Many  of  them  were  quite  novices  is  the 
new  doctrine.  The  asaembly  tntoht  be  said  to 
consist  of  three  classes — 1st.  of  those  who  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  new  doctrine;— 
2d.  of  those  who  were  partially  instructed  in  its 
principles ;— and  3d.  of  those  who  were  coauars- 
tively  well-informed ;  and  it  waa  most  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  most  intelligent  and  wetl-infomed 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  defibe- 
rationa  of  the  Council.  Such  waa  the  influence 
which  the  true  principles  of  society  exercise,  sad 
such  the  conviction  of  the  evil  of  the  present  ar- 
rangements, and  such  the  resolution  to  employ 
every  energy  they  possessed  to  work  out  their  own 
deliverance,  that  we  may  indulge  taw  hope  that, 
within  six  months,  the  working  classes  of  these 
kingdoms  shall  distinctly  understand  thejr  own 
real  interests,  and  follow  the  intelligent  and  well- 
disposed  amongst  themselves,  wtto  are  now  begin- 
nirtg  to  take  the  lead,  aud  point  the  wajr  te  com- 
plete deliverance. 

1  now  give  yon  a  abort  ootljoe  of  tye  great 
changes  which  are  in  contemplation,  and  which 
shall  come  suddeuty  upou  society1,  \\jce  a  thief  Is 
the  night,  for  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  our  pojw 
Istiou  has  the  least  idea  of  wmu  is  ajmraackmf. 
This  change  is  to  be  accomplished  not  by  violence, 
bloodshed,  or  any  species  of  injustice ;  even  the 
higher  classes,  whose  pre-eminence  ia  the  cause 
of  the  present  degradation  of  the  people,  will  be 
treated  with  kindness,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
the  creatures  of  circumstances,  and  thja  know- 
ledge will  teach  ua  the  duty  of  lenity  and  charity, 
and  the  lea*t  possible  injury  will  be  done  to  them. 
It  is  intended  that  national  arrangements  shall  be 
formed  to  include  all  the  working  classes  id  the 
great  organization,  and  that  each  departssent  shall 
become  acquainted  with  what  is  going  oo  in  other 
departments ;  that  all  individual  competition  it  to 
cease ;  that  all  manufactures  are  to  be  carried  oi 
by  national  companies.  We  have  long  since  dis- 
covered that  as  long  as  master  contends  vkk 
master,  no  improvement,  either  for  man  or  master, 
will  be  possible;  there  is  no  other  alternative, 
therefore,  but  national  companies  for  every  trade 
This  national  organization  win  be  accomplished 
by  simplification  and  combination :  we  shall  re- 
tain all  the  advantages  of  division  of  Under  sad 
onion.  All  trades  shall  fret  form  asa^eiaticas  «f 
lodges,  to  consist  of  a  convenient  number  for  car- 
rying on  the  business  ;  these  lodges  shall  be 
called  parochial  lodges  ;  all  individuals  of  the 
specific  craft  shall  become  members,  and  these 
shall  Include  alt  producers  of  wealth,  or  whatever 
contributes  to  knowledge  or  happiness.  These 
parochial  lodges  shall  meet  weekly:  tbey  shall 
also  select  delegates  to  form  county  Ioqges,tomeet 
monthly,  and  these  ajratn  shall  select  defecates  t« 
form  provincial  lodges,  amounting  to  perhaps  tea 
in  number  for  Great  Britain,  The**  shall  super- 
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intend  the  trade  of  the  province*,  aud  scud  de- 
legates f»  the  grand  national  congress  which 
sbafl>  psobably,  meet  in  Loodon.  Thia  ia  tbe  oui- 
lioe  for.iadividual  trades— they  aball  be  arranged 
ia  companies  or  families;  thaa  all  those  trade* 
which  reJate  to  clothing,  shall  form  a  company, 
sBcb  as  tailors,  shoemakers,  hatters,  milliners, 
sad  niahtea  makers ;  aod  all  the  different  mannaae- 
torts  ahall  be  arranged  in  a  similar  way.  €0*1- 
mnbfcatfoos  shall  pasa  from  tbe  various  depart- 
meats  to  Che  grand  national  eatab4i*hment  in  Lon- 
don, Ho  aecfet*shatt  be  kept  from  public  know- 
leclge;  every  information  respecting^  costs  and 
profit  shall  be  freely  communicated,  fend  this  shall 
be  done  bVa  {rmzefteY  which  shall,  probably,  gt> 
be'the  name'  of  the/  Gazette  of  the  Graod  National 
Union  of  the  Productive  Classes  j  this  Gazette  will 
go  into  the  hands  of  every  member. 

MK  Owen  then  read  several  extracts  from  ftie 
latt  numbe>  of  ,tne  Fftmeer',  and  made  several  bfrJ 
serrations  Illustrative  of  the  subjects,  and  also  in 
commeh&tfoa  of  the  talent  and  spirit  of  the  pub- 
lication. He  also  gate  ahoulttiie  of  some  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  woVklrlg  men  for  the 
regulation  of  wages  and  labour,  to  which  many  of 
the  masters  have  subscribed  ;  we  have  given  a 
report  *  of  these  in  a  former  number  of  the 
Cruis.  He/ then  observed  that  the  time  was 
now '  coming*  when'  it  would  be  accounted 
(disgraceful  aot  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the. 
productive  classes,  ChaJ'  it  will  be  the  highest 
ambition  gf  the  rising  generation  to  produce 
something  wbich  shall'  be  useful  to  society, 
sad    that,  none    bat    fools    could    ever    be   so 


bar^j  as  To  contend  against  a  change  so  fa- 
▼ooftAld  to.  the  Interests  of  mankind.  When  we 
*ttraihe,foto:  tbe  real  state  of  things,  we  discover 


Uiattne  reaV  atnpurit  of'  manual  labour  is  a  mere 
bt£^he,'comjpaYed'  to  the  productive  powers  of 
•ofcrety.'   if  these  powers  were  employed,  there  is 
no  assignable  limits  to  the  production  of  wealth  ; 
sad  nothing  bait  ignorance  ou  the  part  of  our  go- 
▼eroors  could  ever  have  prevented  the  producers 
frojfp  enjoying  every  species  of  comfort.     But  we 
oo  longer  Jook  .to  governors  (for  relief,  we  look  to 
oarieUes  ;  but  let  us  not  be  unjust  towards  those 
wbo have beeu  trained  ,io  idleness^and  even  to  the 
injury  of  society.,  pfheir  feelings,  however,  can- 
not but  ^c  at  oral  deejay  affected,  to  know  that  by 
one  grand  act   of  the  mil  lion,  whom  they  have 
enslaved,  ail  iAbeir  slaves  and  ajl  their  servants 
have  beep  instantly  withdrawn  from,  them,  that 
ihejrcbtfcVen  cam  no  longer  look  for  support  from 
idleness,  but  .must  become  bofh   physical    and 
mental  producers.    Picture  to  yourselves  the  state 
they  will  be  in*  but  do  not  deride  .them ;  give  them 
courage  and  confidence,  and  say, "  You  have  been 
is  en-ourostanoes  to  deprive  us  o(  all,  aod  you  have, 
deprived  na  sad  spoiled  na  j  but  we  shall  not  reta- 
liate upon  yoo,  for  whilst  we  emancipate  ourselves 
from  .your  yoke,  we  generously  share  our  fortune 
with  yon,  and  confer  our  own  rights  and  privileges 
noon  yon.     Yon  have  tyrannized  over  as  with  the 
wealth  of  Mexico  and  Per*  i  we  have  discovered 
a  reach  better  mine  than  either,  which  shall  pot 
an  end  to  tyranny.    Yon  have  been  masters  and 
we* servant*;   henceforth   there  shall  be  no  more 
■asters,  no  more  servants  j  bnt  all  yoor  wanta-and 
aft  yoar  wishes  shall  be  supplied  more  abundantly 
than  they  could  have  been  under1  the  old  system." 
I  would  recpafmend  all  people  wbo  bate  children,' 
io  sat  them  to  some  productive  trade— trades  and 
faunfacHures  will  become  in  more  esteem  tbnu  ever. 
Tor .  *ci?uct»s  render  manual  Jnbour  le»s  necessary, 
hot  matw til' ]abour  being  the  only  means  of  support 
(or  working  men,  these  sciences  bare  hitherto  caused 
ftreat  ciiMre**';  th«*j  Uave  oow  sun^c  meD  ,0  *ne  flatting 
point  for  some  y«arspast.  Many  individuals  through- 
out   ibe   countrj  have    been   working   hard  from 
morning  till  nij^bf,  starving  gradually,  and  dyln^ 
for  wnnt  of  nourishment.    It  is  Impossible  that  mrf- 
nunl  labour  cam  ever  compete  with  science ;  even 
now  great  Wcratioos  are  lying  dormant,  withheld 
by  the  Inventors  from  pure  cummberation  of  tie 


wrrt  clfdne**  of  Ih*  working  men  ;  hut  its  scon  as 
this  grrut  cbnnge  \<  effected,  theft*  invention*  will 
be  brought  i-.to  action  ;  and  it  a»  tneitlculHble  what 
mr.  amount  of  benefit  this  wilt  bring  to  the  [hysicul 
and  mental  condition  of  sreiety. 

Mr.  Oven  then  named  four  chiMren,  wbrs  j  parents 
desir  »d  to  have  them  brought  up  in  the  principles  of 
the  Social  System  ;  arid  be  remarked  how  eas>  a  mat- 
ter it  was  to  give  a  name  loa  child  without  u  farthing 
of  eipen*e ;  he  hoped  th  s  d*iy  would  soon  come 
when  marriages  and  burials  should  be  equallv  inex- 
pensive. 

At  the  conclusion.  Mr.  Warden  reed'  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Pare1,  dated  Dublin,  wherein  he-  stated  smie 
successes  which,  bad  attended  the  proceeding*  of  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Thompson's  property,  in  re- 
gard to  the  law-suit  instituted  against  tb»*nr;  a  bu>|- 
new  Which  we  understand  U  likely  to  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  by  next  mont  h. 


MOTHER  CHURCH." 


The  old  lady's  reputation,  or  attractions,  are 
surely  much  on  the  wane ;  contrast  her  pre- 
sent with  her  former  position  in  society,  and 
let  even  her  most  ardent  admirers  deny  the  fact 
if  they  can. 

In  former  days,  when  in  the  bloom  and 
fresHness  of  youth,  when  her  purity  was  more 
apparent  than  at  present,  or  when  she  had  suf- 
ficient plausibility  to  conceal  any  deviation 
from  tbe  gtrict  path  of  virtue,  she  had  merely 
to  express  her  wishes,  and  splendid  palaces 
arose  for  her  accommodation  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  ber  admirers  and  devotees,  always 
choosinff  tfie  roost  delightful  or  imposing  spot 
tba^cpuW-be  found,  either  on  the  bank  of  some 
delightful  stream,  which  wound  its  way 
through  a  fertile  country,  abounding  with  every 
luxury  the  heart  could  wish  for  :  retired,  that 
her  devotions  and  privacy  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted; or  in  the  moat  prominent  situations; in 
cities,  where  stupendous  erections  claimed  ad- 
miration for  her  wealth  and  dread  for  her 
power;  her  "  cloud-capp'd  towers,"  rearing 
their  haugbtv  heads  where  none  but  the  fea- 
thered race  dare. I  to  venture,  overshadowing  the 
puny1  homes  of  her  humble  and  wondering 
neighbours.  .  This  was  when  the  old  lady  was 
in  her  prime,  and  had,  by  ber  blandishments, 
taken  possession  of  the  purses  of  her  followers, 
through  their  eyes  and  ears,  by  her  splendid 
processions,  gorgeous  decorations,  ravishing 
music,  and  promises  of  future  bliss ;  and  happy 
was  he  who  Was  received  into  the  bosom  of  tne 
holy  mothef.  Then,  Grecian  Helen-like,  she 
could  set  whole  nations  in  battle  array  against 
each  other,  and  have  her  cause  advocated  by 
the  choicest  blood  and  treasure  of  her  devotees ; 
while  she  plumed  her  tresses,  and  most  conde- 
scendingly smiled  her  gracious  notice  upon  her 
crippled  supporters,  who  had  lost  health  and 
fortune  in  her  cause,  as  a  full  recompense  for 
all  their  dangers  and  wounds.  Oh!  these  were 
the  glorious  davs  of  the  old  lady — when  sho 
led  whom  she  willed  in  leading  or  o^ron-strings/ 
cozening  the  old  to  bequeath  her  their  wealth, 
and  flattering,  with  her  notice^  the  bold  and 
daring  into  defenders  of  her  purity  and  virtue. 

But,  alas !  all  things  terrestial  are  doomed 
to  decay ;  even  the  old  lady,  notwith- 
standing her  reputed  celestial  origin,  has  for 
some  time  past  exhibited  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  her  inward  and  spiritual  decay ;  these 
symptoms  continue  rapidly  to  increase,  and  it 
will  require  ail  the  stall  of  the  learned  physi- 
cians in  her  establishment  to  keep  her  together 
for  many  years  longer.  As  the  rolling  seasons 
passed  over  her,  avarice,  the  attendant  vice  of 
ofd  age,  increased  upoq  her;  the  Old  dame, 


finding  her  charms  declining,  and  that  her  at- 
tractions ceased  to  till  her  coffers  as  formerly, 
lived  for  some  ifme  upon  her  former  reputa- 
tion ;  but  finding  tlii»  also  becoming  a  very 
frail  support,  she  had  recourse  to  solicitations. 
Oh,  sail  '  that  such  attractions  should  need 
such  aid  *  the  treasures  thus  acquired  were 
dispensed  in  part  among  the  most  eloquent  of 
her  ioUowers,  ior  tne  purpose  of  praising  her  ■ 
decayed  beauty,  and  inviting  contributions  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  former  grandeur  and 
dignity.  At  last  her  deformity  began  to  be  so 
apparent,  that  her  public  flatterers  and  parasites 
required  enormous  stipends  for.  the  arduous 
task  they  had  to  fulfil  in  bolstering  up  her 
time-worn  ravages ;  this  occasioned  such 
ceaseless  acts  of  rapacity  from  the  old 
lady,  that  her  most  ardent  followers  are 
gradually  forsaking  her  ;  her  palaces  in 
the  cities  and  country  are  falling  into  decay; 
the  people  are  beginning  to  call  upon  her  to 
refund  part  of  her  ill-gotten  wealth,  whiob 
had  been  wrested  from  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry, and  to  demand  that  she  shall,  for  the 
future,  keep  her  splendid  palaces  in  repair 
from  her  own  resources ;  declaring,  further, 
that  they  will  no  longer  support  her  in  mag- 
nificence and  idleness.  She  threatens  them 
with  her  power;  bnt  the  poor  old  creature  is  so 
tottering,  that  it  ia  evident,  if  she  were  to  at- 
tempt to  strike,  she  would  bite  the  dust.  In. 
one  of  her  western  palaces  *  last  week,  as  also* 
in  one  of  her  metropolitan  t  a  day  or  two  since, 
grants  were  refused  to  her  household  for  re- 
pairs; and,  in  the  former  place,  a  scene  of 
uproar  and  confusion  took  place,  wbich  was 
most  scandalous  to  the  reputation  of  her  house. 
C. 

•  In  Bath  AV>ey  Chorcb,  last  week,  the  inha- 
bitant* refused  to  grant  n  church-rate ;  an 
adjournment  took  place;  and  ori  the  adjourned 
meeting*"  confusion  worse  confounded"  was  the* 
order  of  the  day,  by  the  destruction  of  form*, 
benches,  &c. 

f  On  Tuesday  a  church-rate  for  white-wasbtntr 
the  church  arid  repairing  the  iron  railing  of  St. 
Botolph,  fiishopsgate,  was  refused  by  a  very  large 
majority, 


"  Sotra  Grapes." — Perhaps  there  is  no  pro- 
pensity of  the  human  mind  more  truly  benefi- 
cial in  averting,  or  at  least  softening,  the  ills  of 
life,  than  that  .which  leads  us  to  slight  and* 
undervalue  those  blessings  which  are  absolutely 
and  positively  beyond  our  reach.  An  old 
tradition  gives  a  curious  instance  of  this  spirit,* 
as,  follows : — When  Noah  had  snugly  secured 
himself  in  his  ark,  and  the  rain  had  commenced 
pouring  down  in  right  earnest,  a  reprobate  who 
bad  long  had  his  own  sport  with  tne  aforesaid 
ungainly  building,  now  finding  the  joke  rather 
against  Mm  and  the  water  above  his  knees, 
walked  up  and  desired  to  treat  for  a  "  chance 
in."  Noah  informed  him,  with  the  politeness 
of  a  diplomatist,  but  die  decision  of  a  general, 
that  his  proposition  or  his  person  was  utterly 
inadmissible.  A  second  trial  was  attended  with 
the  same  success.  At  last,  our  graceless  wight, 
finding'  the  water  washing  his  shoulders,  and 
thai  tlhefe  was  no  further  time  for  mincing 
matters,  waded  again  up  to  the  af  k>aiMi  humbly 
entreated  an  admission.  But  Noah  was  still 
inexorable,  and  it  was  plainly  a  gone  case. 
Turning,  therefore,  on  his  heel,  with  all  the 
disdain  and  indignation  so  natural  to  a  man  in 
his:  awkward  predicament,  "  Go  to  hell  with' 
your  ark,"  says  our  hero;  "I  don't  believe 
there's  going  to  be  much  of  a  shower." 

O 
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THE    CRISIS. 


NOTICES. 

In  consequence  of  the  highly  important  business 
which  attends  the  meetings  of  the  Co-op  rative 
Congress,  and  which  must  needs  be  inverted  at 
some  tength  in  tfie  Crisis,  a  double  number  will 
be  requisite  next  week,  which  we  would  not 
impose  either  upon  our  readers  or  ourselves, 
except  upon  a  compulsory  moral  obligation  like 
the  present. 

V.  C  L/s  valuable  statistical  essay  in  our  next; 
when  also  the  answers  to  Mr.  Austin's  letter 
shall  be  noticed. 


LONDON.  SATURDAY,  OCT.  IS. 


This  week  the  Congress  of  Delegates  from  the 
various  co-operative  societies  throughout  the 
country  has  met,  but,  as  we  go  to  press  early  in 
the  week,  we  have  not  been  able  to  report  their 
proceedings.     One  of  the  principal  subjects 
wlrch  are  under  discussion  by  the  members  of 
Congress,  is  the  plan  of  a  grand  national  orga- 
nization of  all  the  working  men  in  the  country; 
an  idea  of  which  may  be  collected  from  our 
report  of  Mr.  Owen's  lecture  on  Sunday  even- 
ing.   This  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  signs 
of  the  times,  and  seems  to  threaten,  and  that 
in  a  very  short  time,  a  total  revolution  in  the 
outward  frame  of.  society.    Nothing  can  resist 
the  determination   of  the  productive  classes, 
provided  they  are  well  organized,  and  have 
sufficient  generalship  to  manage   their   own 
affairs  without  division  or  party  spirit.     VVe 
hope  that  experience  of  the  past,   and  that 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  is  easily 
picked  up  even  by  a  very  cursory  and  superficial 
view  of  the  general  structure  of  society,  will 
dictate  such  sound  and  precautionary  measures, 
as  shall  secure  their  union  as  a  body,  for  a  very 
short  time  is  required.    Their  deliverance  is 
the  work  of  a  few  months ;  one  year  may  dis- 
organize the  whole  fabrio  of  the  old  world,  and 
transfer  by  a  sudden  spring  the  whole  political 
government  of  the  country  from  the  master  to 
the  servant.    This  would  be  in  reality  turning 
the  world  upsicf e  down ;  that  ia  to  say,  provided 
it  is  at  present  standing  in  the  right  position 
upon   its   legs  ;    but    we   consider   that   it 
has  been  standing  upside  down   all   along, 
and  that  it  merely  requires  an  exchange  of 
place  between  the  head  and  lower  extremities 
to  set  it  right.     Men  have  really  been  amused 
and  wheedled,  from  time  immemorial,  by  poli- 
tical rulers,  with  the  names  of  liberty  and  po- 
pular governments,  whilst  they  have  been  lite-,, 
rally  degraded  by  the  vilest  servitude;  there 
never  has  been  a  popular  form  of  government 
in  existence ;  all  governments,  by  whatsoever 
names  they  are  designated  in  lustory,  are  no- 
thing else  but  so  many  different  species  of  ty- 
rannies; they  are  all  monarchies;  and  the 
world  is  now  divided,  into  an  innumerable  va- 
riety of  these  royalties,  from  the  titled  monarch 
that  sits  upon  a  throne,  and  ridiculously  styles 
all  his  fellow-countrymen  his  subjects,  to  the 
common  housewife  who  tyrannizes  at  home,  and 
issues  hfi'iraneriousorders  to  her  own  housemaid. 
Jtetween  these  two  extremes  thqre  are  innume- 


rable shades  and  degrees  of  lordly  domination 
exercised  by  one  human  being  over  others,  all 
acquired  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
one  party  being  possessed  of  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  thing  called  money— a  mere  trinket, 
a  bit  of  yellow  dirt,  as  Burns  very  appropriately 
calls  it,  brought  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  conveying  to  those  who  are  so  lucky 
as  to  gain  possession  of  its  person,  the  power 
of  rendering  themselves  comfortable  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  others. 
WeU  has  our  esteemed  father  observed,  in  his 
last  Sunday's  lecture,  that  the  working  men 
have  now  discovered  a  more  valuable  mine 
than  those  of  the  transatlantic  world — the  mine 
of  labour  and  productive  industry,  a  mine 
which  is  inexhaustible ;  from  which  the  more 
you*  draw,  the  more  rich  and  valuable  the  re- 
mainder becomes.  Let  the  productive  classes 
determine  to  work  this  mine  for  themselves, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  gold  and  silver  will  spee- 
dily be  eclipsed,  their  influence  destroyed,  and 
tyranny,  their  offspring  and  invariable  at- 
tendant, will  die  along  with  them. 


On  Mondav  evening  we  had  a  very  splendid 
assemblage  of  friends  at  the  Festival.  The 
place  was  crowded,  and  mirth  and  social  feeling 
seemed  to  prevail  in  'every  corner  of  our  large 
premises.  We  had  a  very  pleasing  variety  of 
amusements.  Mr.  Owen  addressed  the  as- 
sembly: and  young  Collins  astonished  his  au- 
dience by  an  exhibition  of  his  extraordinary 
performances  upon  the  violin. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

**ia,— In  offering  a  few  remarks  oo  the  subject  of 
F«bles  and  Allegories,  I  would  not  with  to  under* 
vnlue  the  ingenious  production*  of  Concordia  nod 
other  correspondents  in  tbe  Crisis,  but  I  would  ap- 
peal to  their  enlightened  minds,  whether,  in  attempt- 
inn  to  communicate  n  certain  species  of  knowledge, 
it  be  not  judicious  to  select  tbe  best  means  of  attaining 
the  end  in  view. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  period  in  human  history 
when  all  dilutee  is  becoming  useless,  if  not  perni- 
cious ;  and  i  he  sober  intellect*  of  the  class  with  whom 
we  have  to  deol  may  be  safely  trusted  with  tbe  view 
oi  truth  without  a  veil. 

In  the  early  ages  and  primitive  states  of  society, 
allegory  was  very  prevalent,  and  eves  tbe  indigenous 
Americans  of  the  present  age  convey  their  thought* 
frequently  in  that  guise.  Tbis  howerer  arises,  not 
from  tbe  whb  to  hide  the  subject  of  tbeir  thoughts, 
hut  from  their  beinq  surrounded  by  objects  calculated 
to  generate  poetical  Wens,  and  to  illustrate  them.  In 
the  present  factitious  state  of  society,  called  civilised, 
the  allegorical  mode  is  not  adapted  to  the  supply  of 
our  intellectual  wants,  scarcely  even  in  its  highest 
reach  —  true  poetry.  For.  at  tbe  best,  allegory  and 
fable  are  only  poetry  in  a  prose  form ;  but  poetry  has 
greatly  Ibe  advantage,  in  the  music  of  tbe  rhjthm, 
harmonised  by  an  opposite  and  peculiar  combination 
of  the  Ideas.  In  fine,  if  images  be  truly  poetic  A, 
we  bnve  only  to  see  them  in  both  forms  to  he  con- 
vinced which  would  be  most  effectual  to  find  tbeir 
way  to  the  bean.  I  subjoin  you  a  selection  for  your 
Poet's  Corner;*  and  if  your  amiable  nnd  ingenious 
correspondent,  Concordia,  will  convert  it  into  prose, 
its  dimin  sbed  effect  will  be  obvious. 

But  that  allegory  is  not  calculated  to  become  a 
vehicle  for  truth,  tbe  Christian  dispensation  furnishes 
most  ample  proofs;  for  there  is  hardly  a  prose  book  in 
tbe  world  more  replete  with  poetical  images  and 
fable  than  the  Bible  5  and  is  there  another  book  to 
be  found  from  which  such  innumerable  and  opposite 
opinious  and  conclusions  have  been  drawn  ?   The  nl* 

*  Not  in  the  present  number. 


most  countless  sects  of  Jews  and  Christians  vhteb 
that  book  has  produced,  furnish  an  uransvertbfo 
commentary  en  the  u*w  of  parables  and  pirpberh*; 
—every  one  has  been  able  to  frame  such  doctrine*, 
and  to  draw  such  conclusions,  a*  the  particular  best 
of  his  fancy  and  the  educe  lion  be  bad  received  ren- 
dered congenial  to  his  mlad. 

The  two  simple  and  beautiful  precept*  '  Loss  one 
another,'  and '  Do  as  you  would  be  done  unto,1  tsae 
—these  alone,  in  the  chaos  of  contending  dogdUM, 
have  been  either  disregarded,  or  held  impossible  to  be 
fulfilled '.  And  tbe  proof  of  this  K  to  the  unparalleled 
cruellies  and  destruction  of  human  beings  perpe- 
trated in  every  age  where  Christianity  has  prevailed. 
How  is  it  then  that,  with  two  such  sublime  maxim*, 
tbeir  Influence  should  appear  to  operate  ui>osa 
number,  in  all  ages  so  small  as  to  render  it  obvioas 
teat  their  actions  were  prompted  by  tbe  natural 
kindness  of  tbeir  disposition*,  rather  than  tbe  in- 
fluence of  rel ifi  ion  ?  for,  had  ChrUtin ni i y  been  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  human  race,  a  great  majority 
ought  to  have  been  influenced  by,  and  able  to  set  up 
to,  its  highly-vaunted  divine  precepts.  Tbe  reason, 
then,  why  men  have  not  been  able  to  '  love  one  so- 
other,'  aud  '  Do  as  they  would  be  done  unto,*  is 
because  they  have  never  been  taught  so  to  do.  AnJ 
the  great  Teacher,  wjib  a  U  lit*  parables  and  sermons 
while  be  commanded  that  '  men  should  love  tbeir 
neighbours  as  themselves,'  has  nowheie  gives  that 
saving  knowledge  by  which  they  may  be  placed  in 
those  circumstances  that  shall  cause  and  enable  then 
to  act  up  to  those  precepts.  A  stronger  proof  cannot 
be  offered  to  show  how  powerless,  tropes  and  figure*, 
and  allegories  are  to  lead  mankind  Into  the  paths  of 
truth  and  happiness. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Any  religion  is  either  s  ml 
and  proper  motive  to  action,  or  It  is  not.  If  it  be  a 
motive,  its  force  attd  efficacy— or  if  the  phrase  of  the 
religionists  be  used,— its  Divine  power,  is  shown  sy 
its  effects  upon  the  majority  of  persons  ttpmmt 
to  its  influence.  It  most  also  be  remembered  tint 
tbe  priesthood  of  every  religion  have  exerciod, from 
time  immemorial,  the  most  unbounded  sum*.  It 
has  commenced  with  the  infant  from  tbe  womb, 
end  has  continued  without  remission,  till  consigned  to 
tbe  womb  of  the  earth i  Never,  w  hile  life  and  capa- 
bility lasted,  has  the  gripe  upon  the  poor  vfcthnbeea 
related.  Have  human  beings  never  had  tbeir  mis- 
givings  as  to  tbe  result  of  this  enormous  eiercue  of 
power  ?  With  such  a  training  as  religions  have  bad 
at  their  command,  men  ought  to  have  been  trass- 
formed  Into  angels  ;  lustead  of  which,  innocent  and 
lovely  infants  have  been  reared  up  into  devils— w* 
as  religion  bad  previously  portrayed.  Bet  reli- 
gionists In  all  ages  have  been  conscious  of  the  toef- 
cacy  of  their  motives  to  pmduce  good  effects,  and 
therefore  It  is  that  they  Invented  certain  dogmas  by 
vr bleb  !o  account  for  their  failure.  Tbey  sever  ««• 
peeled  that  ignorunce  of  themselves  nod  of  poor  to- 
man nature  was  tbe  true  source  of  all  tnemisAM 
end  misery  inflicted  upon  themselves  sad  their  fet- 
low-creuiun*.  No!  tbe  flat  has  gone  forth,  tost 
man  is  conceived  in  sin,  brwicbt  forth  io  iniquity,  sad 
ever  Inrupable,  */  himself  of  thinking  one  pood 
thought! 

After  this  sweeping  denunciation  of  the  beaut 
race— trained  upon  sorb  dreadlul  tenets  us  tbese-csa 
we  be  surprised  that  human  beings  have  become  do- 
prared,  and  that  the  earth  bus  been  glutted  was 
crime  and  misery  ? 

But  the  teachers  have  always  taught,  that  ■* 
cannot  be  saved  "fvom  sin  nod  misery  bet  by  tbs 
grace  of  God !  And  this,  according  to  tbeir  o« 
creeds,  never  comes  but  to  the  elect — that  Is,  tto»- 
selves,  and  tbe  little  circles  whom  they  teach  t— ssy, 
these  small  circles  (ns  if  the  elect  could  not  be  too 
few)  are  taught  to  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  deny  it  to 
one  another  1  They  declare,  that  narrow  is  tbe  war, 
and  strait  the  path  that  leads  to  heaven;  aud  brwd 
the  road  that  leads  to  ebll,  *c.  One  of  the  deplo- 
rable effects  of  these  dogmas  has  been  tbe  generalico 
of  an  inordinate  vanity.  While  denounc  eg  there* 
of  the  world,  and  despising  themselves,  they  st« 
risen  in  their  oun  estimation  in  tbe  ratio  of  i*» 
depravity.  They  take  a  delight  in  esbibiuuf  lto» 
scars,  end  sores,  and  rags,  and  fiUbioess*  and  tfc* 
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ih<>y  cootfiter  as  reasons  for  peculiar  favours  to  be  be- 
xio«ed  on  them.  They  bring  down  their  dfcity  from 
tb»  irgiods  or  %  lory  and  bins,  to  partake  of  their  de- 
gradation, and  to  die  an  ignominious  death,  not  in 
behalf  of  the  whole  human  mce,  whose  condition  is 
tl*  same  with  their  own,  but  for  tbe  little  knot  of 
wtticb  they  form  a  part— they,  the «  saK  Of  the  cnrtb!' 
Can  poor  human  sanity  soar  higher  than  this  ?  Can 
insaoity  ifceJf  ethibit  a  more  pit  In  We  reSnlt }  Tbe 
present  and  past  condition  of  tbe  world  is  a  running 
commentary  upon  these  deplorable  fantasies  of  the 
baman  knagi nation  S 

In  the  19th  century,  that  is,  after  some  thousand 
years  of  human  sufferings*  a  few  enlightened  beings 
have  at  last,  somehow,  in  the  revolutions  of  nature, 
become  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  these  de- 
grading tenets.    By  dint  of  inquiry  and  refection, 
ihey  have  discovered  the  uudenlable  and  truly  use- 
ful truth,  that  themselves  and  their  /eUow-creature* 
are  only  what  their  forefathers,  and  the  circumstances 
that  preceded  them,  have  made  them  to  become.  Tbe 
knowledge  of  this  simple,  self-evident  truth,  is  to 
them  Like  the  sun  in  the  firmament  j  it  enlightens 
every  step  of  their  path,  and  promises  the  real  salva* 
tion  of  the  human  species  ultimately  from  the  horrid 
thraldom  of  all  the  bad  passion*.    If  the  conduct  of 
their  predecessors  has  made  them  what  they  we, 
they  feel  that,  for  circumstances  in  which  they  bad 
no  part,  they  cannot  be  accountable;  and  as  tbeir 
original  formation  and  their  education  are  of  that 
kind,  although  they  must  suffer  under  their  influence, 
they  ought  oot  in  justice  to  be  otherwise  respoo- 
ftiMe.    Meanwhile,  knowing  the  nature  of  tbe  evils 
irneVr  which  they  suffer,  and  that  tbe  fate  of  the  next 
and  succeeding  generations  depends  upon  them,  they 
f«el  prompted  by  motives  truly  human, — tbe  prospect 
of  present  and  future  happiness  to  themselves,  in  tbe 
promise  of  an  n  meliorated  condition,  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  their  offspring,-  and  others 
dependent  upon  them  for  their  instruction  and  capa- 
city for  the  enj  •ymentof  life.  .  Such  appears  to  b*» 
the  order  of  nature,-  -such  the  true  solution  of  the 
long-bidden  enigma  of  unman  responsibility, --that 
the  fate  of  each  generation  depends  on  those  which 
precede  it ! — soph  the  nature  of  man's  boasted  free 
agency !    powerless  to  effect  his  own  welfare  and 
bappioeas  alooe> ;  potent,  as  an  instrument  for  good 
or  for  evil,  to  affect  thedestioies  of  bis  fellow-crea- 
tares.     But  the  same  law  of  aabire  that  places  the 
welfare  of  others  at  his  disposal,  renders  bis  own  hap- 
piness a  necesoury  consequence  of  theirs.   Upon  this 
*imph  and  sublime  principle,  the  production  of  good 
revolves  in  a  continually  extending. circle.    Though 
riicb  contributes  to  the  whole  but  the  agency  of  n 
ft'ftgJe  individual,  yet  he  derives  a  portion  of  the  accu- 
mulateil  power  of  that  whole  io  return.    When  once 
this  principle     becomes  practically   understood,   a 
stronger  motive  to  action  cannot  be  imagined. 

Man,  the  creature  of  circumstances,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected lo  become  miraculously  emancipated  from 
tbeir  evil  control  j  but  tbe  work  once  begun,  must 
go  on  with  no  accelerated  progress.  Our  ancestors 
undoubtedly  hud  a  glimpse  of  ibis  truth,  but  were 
devoid  of  a  saving  knowledge  of  it.  '  The  Fathers 
have  eaten  aour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge.'  *  I  will  visit  the  *ins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion.' Thus,  wrapped  up  in  metaphor,  it  has  ever 
remained  a  dead  letter,  and  has  never,  perhaps,  be- 
fore, in  toe  history  of  the  world,  promised  to  become 
a  living  principle  of  action  until  now. 

If.  to  the  course  of  tbte  communication,  strong 
phraseology  has  been  used,  It  was  excited  by  tbe  na- 
ture of  ibe  subject;  sufficient  patience  in  the  investt. 
gacioo  of  human  misery  k»  hard  to  attain,  but  it 
would  belie  its  own  doctrines,  if  it  could  attribute 
blame  or  inculcate  hatred  to 'any  birataa  being,  inas- 
much as  they  have  been  only  mvofantnry,  sometimes 
we^l-eneasiing,  agents  of  human  misery.    .    X.  L. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Nobility,  amy  the  aristocracy,  is  the  inter. 
medium  between  the  King  and  the  people; 
true,  juBt  as  a  sporting  dog  is  the  intermedium 
between  the  sportsman  and  the  hare. 


What  follows  is  from  an  account  of  the 
first  settlement  of  Ohio,  published  in  Cincin- 
nati:— 

"  It  happened,  in  an  incursion  of  the  Indians 
some  years  back,  that  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Bird,  with  his  wife  and  child,  a  boy  of 
about  six  months  old,  were  made  prisoners.  The 
quantity  of  plunder  in  the  possession  of  the 
victors  making  the  assistance  of  Bird  and  wife 
important,  they  were  shown  their  burthens, 
and  directed  to  follow.  The  mother,  fearing 
the  fate  which  in  these  circumstances  she 
thought  awaited  her  infant  should  it  be  disco- 
vered,, contrived  to  conceal  it,  and  having 
wrapped  it  up  in  her  burthen  close  u>  liar 
breast,  journeyed  on  by  the  side  of  her  husband 
towards  die  wilderness.  After  travelling  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  through  a  long  summers  day, 
they  arrived  at  an  Indian  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sciota.  The  captives  being  secured,  the 
Indians  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
were  soon  asleep. 

"  But  how  they  might  escape,  alone  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  Mr.  B.  and  his  wife.   Having 
freed  themselves  from  the  cords  that  bound 
them,,  to  avoid  recapture  still  required  more 
vigilance  and  resolution.    They  set  out,  and 
with  the  babe,  which  by  a  miracle  they  had  pre- 
served unnoticed,  they  began  to  retrace  tneir 
steps.;  but  before  day,  fatigue  and  want  of 
nourishment  so  completely  exhausted   them 
both,  that  they  found  die  child  must  be  left  in 
the  wilderness,  or  they  must  remain  to  perish 
with  it.    Morning  was  streaking  the  east  w|tjb 
grey,  and  their  flight  must  have  been  disco- 
vered; and  to  escape  no  time  must  be  lost 
Distracted  with  opposing  resolutions,  a  sense 
of  duty  to  themselves  prevailed  over  parental 
fondness ;  the  mother  pressed  her  infant  to  her 
breast,  bedewed  its  smiling  cheek  with  tears, 
and  set  it  down  on  a  green  bank,  where,  as  she 
cast  her  last  agonizing  look,  she  saw  it  scrsmb* 
ling  after  die  flowers  that  grew  around  it  They 
escaped  to  the  settlements ;  and  Mr.  B.  speedily 
collected  a  party  of  his  neighbours,  and  re- 
turned to  the  spot  were  the  infant  had  been 
left ;  but  it  was  gone.    Fifteen  summers  had 
smiled  upon  the  spreading  woods,  when,  in  a 
treaty  with  a  tribe  of  Indians,  an  article  of 
which  bound  them  to  give  up  any  captive  in 
their  possession,   a  hoy    was  brought  to  the 
whites,  who  were  told  that  he  was  a  white,  found 
in  infancy  on  the  very  spot  where  young  Bird 
had  been  left    He  was  immediately  recognised 
by  his  parents  by  a  remarkable  scar  on  his  right 
hand,  which  he  had  received  in  his  father's 
house.    The  measure  of  the  parents'  joy  was 
full ;  but,  to  the  boy,  his  bow  and  blanket  were 
his  only  joys.  He  despised  alike  the  dress  and 
the  luxuries  proffered  him  ;  while  persuasion 
and  indulgence  were  alone  resorted  to,  he  mo. 
desdy  resisted ;  but  when  force  was  tried,  he 
grew  suddenly  discontented,  and  at  last  was 
missing    from  his  father's  house.     It   was 
twenty  years  after  this  event,  when  Mr.  Bird 
and  his  wife  removed  to  a  new  settlement 
While  a    more    comfortable    building    was 
erecting,  they   inhabited  a  hut  adjacent  to 
a  thick  wood.  One  day,  while  the  old  lady  was 
alone,   she  saw  several  painted  Indians  ap- 
proaching. Alarmed,  but  resolute,  she  ascended 
a  ladder  to  the  loft  of  the  building,  and  drew 
it  up  after  her,  having  provided  herself  with 
a  hatchet,  and  resolved  to  defend  herself  to  the 
last.  The  Indians  retired,  and  laid  down  their 
rifles  to  ascend  to  the  loft    But  the  first  hand 


through  the  trap-doop,  was  severed  .from  the 
arm  by  the  intrepid  woman ;  and  an  alarm 
being  given  at  the  ttaae  that  the  whites  were 

approaching,  they  retreated,  and  were  lost  in 
the  woods  instantly.  Mr.  Bird  and  his  party 
appeared,  but  scarce  had  her  deliverers  ap- 
proach ed,  before  Mrs.  Bird  caught  si^ht  of  the 
severed  hand,  and  lo  !  there  appeared  before 
her  the  scar-marked  hand  of  her  eldest  son/' 

From  this  I  learn  that  it  is  habil  that  en- 
dears the  Indian  to  his  wilds,  chat  teaches  him 
to  love  hia  own  pursuits*  and  that  between  men 
the  greatest  difference  is  created  by  education 
and  cub  torn,  C.  H.W, 

RATIONAL  SYSTBM. 

"  The  character  k  formed/or,  and  not  oy  the 
individual. 

"  Each  individual  comes  into  existence 
within  certain' external  eireUmstances,  which 
aet  upon  his  peculiar  original  organization 
during  the  early  period  of  his  Kfe;  and  bV  im- 
pressing their  general  character  upon  him, 
form  his  local  and  national  character." 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Si  a,— I  think  tfiat  Benefit  Societies  among*  the 
working  classes  of  .society  want  a  reformatio*  end  • 
cbaege  from  the  old  system  to  the  newv    The  • 
common  practice  in  Beneit  Societies  is,  to  tub- » 
scribe  a  certain  sum  of  money,  moathlj,  to  raise  i 
a  fund  or  stock  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  aasa 
of  money  to  members  when  sick*    They  do  not  ■ 
consider  that  this  money  they  snbaeribe  might  do 
them ; good  in  health  as  wallas  sickness,  if  they 
would  leave  off  the  old  practice  of  petting  their 
money  into  banks,  or  tbe  hands  of  opulent  brewers  • 
and  publicans,  to  work  against  themselves,  na 
they  must  know  that  these  people  do  not  lock  this-* 
money  up  in  chests,  but  use  it  Hi  tlteir  boveaeas. 
Now,  if  they ,  were  to  lay  oat  their,  own  money  iu 
provisions,   linen-drapery^  hosiery,   ftc*  at, the 
wholesale  markets,  and  vend  them  amongst  them- 
selves at  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent:  on  the  Wholesale 
prices,  they  would  have  no  fear  of  tbe  boa  being 
shut  against  a  member  whoa  sick  for  the  sweat  of 
tufficiept  funds;  there  would  be  no  fear  that  the  • 
society  would  break  up  when  the  members  be*  . 
came  old*  as  there  is  at  this  rime- on '^he  old  sys- 
tem.   Now,  if  they  were,  instead  of  allowing,  as 
is  the  practice  of  societies,  a  yearly  salary,  to 
their  secretary  (with  all  tho*e  little  perquisites, 
or,,  as  1  call  them,  impositions  on  tbe  members,  of 
pence  for  entering  a  member's  name  in  the  book, 
peace  for  entering  a  member's  wire's  nam*,  pence 
for  entering  a  removal  of  habitation^  pence  for  ' 
summoning  to  general  meeting*,  and  summonses 
to  clear  ap  the  books),,  to  elect  a  At  and  proper 
Person  or  persons  of;  their  own  body,  to  serve  the 
office  for  three  months,  with  the  assistance  of 
steward*,  to  he*paid  a-fatr  remuneration  for  their  « 
time, so  that:  the  baainosvahatl  not  he  entrusted 
to   one    individual}   and,  if,    instead    of    con- 
ducting; their  business  at  a  peblio-boose,  as  is  tbe 
practice  of  th*  societies  in  tbe  eld  system,  they 
eoatd  take  a  house  suitable  for  them  to  hold  their 
meetings  and  conduct  thevrbuaiscss,  for  leas  veeney* 
than  it  now  caste  them  to  hold  their  meetings  at 
pebKc-hestsee,    they  ceuid  base  .their,  meetings 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  instead  of  once  a  mouth. 
They  could  there  vend  out  tneir  stores,  and  adopt 
plans  to  assist  their  brother  members  with  work 
when  out  of  employ.    In  short,  they  might  make 
them  real  Beneit  Societies  in  practice  as  well  an* 
name,  by  using  their  own  mosey   to  work  for* 
instead  of  against,  themselves,  as  they  now  do; 
Shoreditch.  .  J.  M'DOWELL. 


Change  of  fashion  is  the  tax  which  tlie  in- 
dustry of  the  poor  lays  upon  the  vanity  of  the 
riph. 
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TO  Trite  EDITOR  OP  THE  CRISIS. 

8m,-^Tbat  a  load  of  ssfecrf r  pervades  hdmeri 
society!  i»  tew  palpable  to  admit  ofdoobt.  eveir  by 
the  pntflUrtteti  to*  ran*,  aa  well  arthe  too**  se- 
eluded  from  the  posy'  scenes  of  We*;  all  mast 
admit  th«  prevailing^ vil  j  but  few,  vcrj  (few;  who 
have  cogitated  ufjon  it  have  been  able  to  trace  oat 
its  cause,  much  k*»  its  remedy  ;  or,  if  they  have 
been  successful  in  finding  it  out,  it  hat  appeared 
too  forth' id. i Mr  it  lii^k  lor  iin  individual  to  propose  a- 
core4  for  nuch  a  ranrlAcallon  of  Mils ;  it  ha*  to  this 
period 'of  time  been  considered  i*  a 'part  of*  the 
sys^eaVof  orranteaiton  of  society,  permitted  or* 
deeigneeV  hv  Provideucc  for  our  probafloriitry  ex- 
perience and  edMWttoW;  ttn4"itHe«  obvious  tp  all 
the*espei»tao*1etfceJbesro^ 
to  make  the  most  indelible  impression  on  ©ur  »n- 
dtratsaidiagsr}  ifia-viewiogritf  lathis  IhjrbtMorily 
that  Wf  can  account  lorsdappireiitTv'  strange  and 
anomalous  a  part  of  the  diviO'  f-}  »i >.  »>  of  gewera* 
meat,  designed  no  doubt  for  mi  Ample  develop- 
ment when  the  fulness  of  time  (known  and  pre- 
destinated by  the  almighty  disposer  of  events) 
renders  iach  a  development'  congenial  to  the  no* 
tieaaof  mankind  :  the- present  enlightened  period 
seems  to-be  propitious  for  stleh  development j  and 
it  is  to  that  worthy  philanthropist,  Mr.  Owen, 
-»however'he'  nnryodifrer  wiffe  the  major  part 
of  the  cosanvunfcy  1n;  maM*r*v«of  religion— it  is' 
to  hfcn  weare  IrtdebtaHbr  *6  mtfeh  light  in  dis- 
covering the  cense  ai*J  verted?  of  the"  evils  of 
society j  bat  t  fear  these  Is  dot  charity1  nor  -virtue 
caesura  pet  arrteeg<tbe  stfeidere'  fee  eld  worn-out 
doctrines  sad  dogmas,  to  «c%*pt"the>  proffered 
bossrrroni  one<ivhwtllia»Myrstf  tniMNfcattbVur'  arid' 
liberality  of  oaftiions**  front  otrtrwho  detests 
hypocrisy  •  is-  the  truest  sews*  of  the  -word, '  a  sW 
cere  Roarer  and  iwtMfethjawlb '  seiecHer  forth*' 
twrth^  as  he  has  t?soved  himself  to-be  J  and  ft* 
each?  reaabas,  much  coolness,  nay  bpposttrba,  maty 
be  efswsjhendeft  from  fanatics  and  zealots' fa  relf- 
gMwr  such  reasons '  as  -before'  described  may 
thwart  the  pvogrtsfref  aawHsiwiteh  bf  evil  for  a 
time)  bat  it  will  certavaly  prevaiT,  as  the  know-' 
ledge- of  it  becomes  di*se»DinaWd*;  in'  ihe'meaW 
thnef  its  advocates  ahdald  not  retax'in  their  eri- 
tfeaeeers  to  promulgate  its  exeeltfchr  troths  and 
maxims,  for  they  are  drily  necessary  W  be1  known 
to  be  duly  appreciated. ' 

A  well-wisher  te  the-cairtej        R  D. 

Kimgduna\  8*p$.  ft**  1998\ 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sl*v— A<  few  -in *i viduan»  (instructed  and  en. 
ligtoaaes)  bjrt he  Crt*fi»H  being  tborongtory  die* 
geeted  with  the  exjettor  state  of  society,  are  oV 
termined1  smctf  the  for  oration  of  *  community  of 
rational  be  rugs*  I  so  soon  as  their  nnasjbers  wW 
eiabie  theo*to  eomtneoco  tbe  •neeesamrr  wcefc> 
It  is  nreaemed  that. twenty  such*  subseribUi^escn 
500*^  may)  «*  retursi  fbreuch  outlay;  have  a  weifw 
biMy  commodious  xoltsgS,  in  the  midst  of  a-  large 
gartfca?  toirowirtreelssid.),  and  b^surrwutodedby 
oeigeJbowr^or  a  congenial  eamidi  vremdigwsted 
and  goWh  regulations  <roi*ht  form  abc  woo*  loto 
aa>  alejsasjt  Sod  pteasing ^Is^e^  oecop»roytwenty 
aoree,to<  bwpovcbiased'  for  the?  T>srpmsin.  a  de*'i 
lightfoi  sttuatios,  aadftutwear  a^ebnvenMwcb^ndy^ 
dictate**  Londbal  It  is  farther- proposed,  tfcat 
a  tpablih  boiWIogsboiald  be  efocesVthercin  (the 
jojBtsrst>eptyef(<heoomnrtinHy);and  UtaVassoon 
allereet#pls4bieVsjivtB4ivi4  act 

a+scHeeimaateri  leetai^'aaw  Wbraehnt/  ahooidiie7 
p^sstdllhereis),  wishers  suffickatsaJary,  to  be  re- 
gulated s^tbe-nsBsoerof  pepisi  hwmay  bis*re*t, 
and  dhrtstrhewtll  bare  to  perform. 

aiaawinyaswedoi  Mr.  Editor,  the  Ubersitty  of 
your  aeniiments,  .the  enlarged  state  of  your  miad, 
and  the  strdbg  desire  you  bav^e  to  improve  and 
rendW  happy  air  khose  «f  your  owe  i'perfe*  wbb 
are  competent  to  understand  and  appreciate  your 


jntehtfonstondujdtrves^  we  de  earhestly  entreat  of 
yon  to  promote  our  wTsTSes7  by  giving  us  such 
advice  as*  ybo'ma^deeni  needful,  and  b^'coih- 

CUtticatihgfour  iuf  enrtonn  and  wishes' to  those  wbb 
ay,  by  their  respectability  of  character  and  po^ 
rityt>f  adntHaelBt,  be  able  and  willing' to  join  us. 

As  lovers  of  nature  and  of  troth,  add  detesters 
of  all  that  is  marvellous  and  supernatural,  weaned 
aubscHbe  ourselves,  Mr.  Editor, 

RATIONALISTS. 


J/rfoA/ofs  Sept  30,  1833. 


_._.  |r  we  hear  further '  upon  the  subject, 
^hroagh  the  Crisis^  we  wilf  at  once  conimunicute 
our  nsmes  arid  addresses. 

[This  letter  b*'iat!*raefory  io  us  that  the  co- 
operators  of  Brighton  are  no  Ms  zealbuii  tnan 
formerly,  wTien  they  made  bolder  utrembta,'arid 
papported  a  huridHOtne  periodical  pablicatioh.  It 
Es,  in  truth  t  inoBt  difficult,  on  a  limi  ted  scaled  \6  get 
rkl  of  the  trammels  of  llie  old  syslem.  Uaiit  ao- 
clety  sJiEtli  rise,  *n  ma*g*%  to  make  rational  ar- 
rjn^euicni$,  and  throw  olf  the  burthens  so  loos/ 
Imposed  by  igoOMnce  and  nuperetition,  so  lopg 
wili  i he  success  of  the  few  who  make  the  attempt ; 
be  partial  only.  The  chauqe,  however,  though 
tier  if  ai.  will  be  greatly  for  the  betier,  wben  those 
only  hi  lull  unite  in  co-operation  who  M*0^' 
admit  and  coinprehend  the  force  of  its'fiiuda- 
meniul  principle.  This  unlit  he  their  ante  beacon ',* 
and  un^nring- guide  to  happiness.-— The  a  Ra- 
ti tmaiiMs-'  win  oblige  us  by  further'  cbmaionica- 
tietng-^Eb.] 


EXTRACT  OF  A* LETTER 
BSWxt'frim  tf}.  irWtaW  fare,  of  Birming- 

aoW,'  dited  DabUrt,  3rd  Octotot,  1833,  ao*-( 

dfMeVlo  the  MatWfarJbftk*  EtpittabU  La- 

bmtr  B*€H«k$&;  BirHAn^mm.' 

e-e'  e"#  '  *  •"  With  respect  to  the  terms" 
on'wbicb'  the  orders  are  token,  that  for  Halifax  is 
in  'exchange  for'  merinos,'  staffs,  las'tihga,  &c., 
patMpnsttsrpriceSof  whifch  I  haVe  wfth  tnfe;  Snd' 
year'aheJI  ha¥e"paTticu1ars  so  as  to  goide  yon  io 
order  them,  in  my  next  sheet.  These  are  the1 
HuddcrsfteW  terms— that  we  take  the  broad  and 
narrow  eioths  at  half  cash  and  half  our  goods;  this 
is  the  best  'they  can  at  present  do:  yon  wilt  re- 
ceive in  a  few  jd*y*  *  pattcro-card  of  their  fabrics, 
from  which  you  will  order,  when  our  invoice  of 
goods  is  forwarded  to  them.  Well,  now  metoinks 
I  hear  ihe  shoemakers  grumbling  at  the  arrange- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  tailors;  to  Lbem  1  say  pa- 
tience ,'  walt;a  tittle;  the  leather  will  come  by  and 
by.  Otir  excellent  frfeud,  Vaddet'eur,  of  the 
county  of  ClarV,  who  crossed' Vhe  Channel "  with 
me,  is  turriih^bis  atteptioh  to  the*  establishment 
of  a  tanrtery  for  us?  in  hisT  peacefbl,  happy,  and 
havwieiitoiat  comihURity  of  producers. 

I  have  nowddne,  for  tbe  present,  with  a  tela- 
tion  of  my  pseceedifags  in'  England;  atid~I  noa>' 
come  to'  relate  my  doings  -in  thu  country, '  Hap-' ' 
piiy  for  oor  ■purposes,  she  is  at  neaoe  front  one  end ' 
to  the  other  ;  0100%  minds 'are  aoW  begtnuing'to' 
be  tamed  to  real  practical  measures,  for  t,he  re- 
lief of  her  m.tserabfe  and  unhappy  population  ; 
would  that  oar  induebtial  men  understood  the  sub- 


_  6u 

off  uVslVy,  Vftfth  isebt  ^]  ihiei  have^opened 
the  cahtJWigfn  here  5  the  first  advertisement!  ap- 
peared W Monday,  this  announcement  brought' 
mesereral  persons,  from  whom'  I  am  gaihinf  muefi 
vaiaable  Intormation:  I  bavfe  ha^d  two  hundred 
placards  phia(ed  and  ported,  and  five  hundred 
small  bills,  to  deliver  among  the  merchants,  com* 
mission  agents,  den  1  ers,  4bc,  icj  and' from  these  I 
antictpate  useful  results. 

iSince'wntmg  the  above,  1  have  been  introduced 
to  J.  Staunton  and  —  Barratt.  E^qtn  the  editors 
aotfpto^fletora  of  the  rfprniw ,  Daily  Keytitvr,. 
and  inree  'other  papers',  to  relate  to  them  my 


basfness  in  Ireland^  apd  a  most  important  ntetuar, 
I  assure  you  it  baa  been  i  my  iaterriew  hated 
nearly  two  hours,    t  ff  r  Staunton*  is  a  f  ery  shrewd, 
intelligient,   and  quick-aighted  man,  and  deeply 
imbued  with  the  importance  of  raising  the  eoudi. 
tion  of  tbe  productive  classes.    He  listened  to 
me  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  the  espJaoa. 
tions  I  gave  Jo  his  questions  were  so  satisfactory 
that  he  wee  prepared  to  aay  he  woold  reader  aw 
every  assistance  in  his  power  through  the  median 
of  tbe  preaa  j  he  is  to  prepare  my  way  for  a  great 
peblic  meeting  io  tbe  Vfellealey  Nattoaal  Market, 
in  this  city,  wlhich  ia  to  be  lent,  fne  of  any 
expense,  on  Moudsy  week,,  the  14th  instant,  to 
explain  the  matter  to  the  tnaabitanta  of  Dahlia  \\\ 
This  may  be  considered  bold  and  presemptaosa  Tor 
a  man  like  me,  a  streamer  to  the  country,'  and 
standing  alone.  Thdak  Clod,  however,  I  feel  fatty 
equal  to  the  aren't  teak  5  indeed,  he%  couTd  1  let 
audi'  a  gohJeti  opportuafty;  be1  thrown  awayr  I 
maat  codfesa,  however,  1  should  like  an  able  coad- 
jutor, aid  I  trait  that  arraiitfemeafa  will  be  aiade 
In  London  tonflow-  of  Mr.  Owen'commg  orerto 
my  assistance.    I  have  how"  no  time  or  space  to 
lose.    I  am  to  be  introduced  to  art  the  Editora  of 
the  other  papers,  and  a  gentleman  basjuA  in- 
formed me  that  a  celebrated  person  (not  0*Con- 
nell)  is  likely  so  give  me  aid.     I  now  aaal  the  mea. 
of  Bfrmlrighatb,  am' I  to  do' the  work  I  am  sent  to 
do  thorough fy  arid'  effectually,  or  is  it  to  be  har- 
ried add  slovenly?  I  waft  their  defidUe  aaswer, 
write  metric  decision  as"  soon  as  tbe  couocilbare 
seen  this  fetter.  I  am,  ate. ' 

If.  PARE. 


DELEGATE  MEETING. 

Sept.  19, 1833. 

Mr.  SimpJnn  in  tbe/ehalr. 

Fir^t  Section  of  Carpenters.  —  Mr.  Cwrler 
brought  op  the  report.                               £  s.*  d. 

Receipts  by  contributions  .        I  II   6 

By  trade  .  .  7  17    0 


Expenditure 


Balance  in  favour  of  society  .        .  !    0   3j 

Labour  performed  179fhoor« 

Rent  .  .  .  .020 

Notes  exchanged  by  members  .  69  boars 

Second  Section  bf  Carpenters.— Mr.  Jordan  pre- 
sented the"  report  of  tbe"  week's  business. 
Balance  of  notes  arid  cash  iri  hand      .      0  19   0\ 
Receipts  of  ditto  dilto        .        .         .      Ill    8 
By  trade'         .  .  .  .    5  10   b\ 


T6tal         ...» 
Expenditure' for  wages  and  materials 


Balance  in  favour  of  society  .  .1  2  2J 
First  tyoinet-makera''  Society. -^-Tlie  '  delejate 
reported  an  increaae'  in  .their  ^utpber*  and  »ai<i 
they  had  in  band  three  pets  of  chai/s  fprtbe  Ex- 
change, and"  that  they  hao^  appointed  men  to  ait 
on  the  valuing' committee* 

Mr.  Gray  observed  that  .in  tbe  cabinet  work  the 
materials  were  expensive,  so  thatabeir  subscrip- 
tions were  not  sufficient  to  meet  them.  U  thai 
became  ueceasary  to  exeba$ge  one  shilling  par 
wees:  for  labour  notes.  The  other  trades  adopted 
the  same  plan  $»  all  others  connected  with  this  Ex- 
change oeghft  t»  do  the  same}  two  shillings  per 
week  ao  exchanged  would  procure  a  autt  of  clothe* 
yearly*  The  men  so  subscribing^  .be  taoagst, 
alone  ought  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  not  tat 
mere  penny-rent  payers. 

peeOnd  Section  of  the  Catrfaetuamlr*fe>--lie 
delegate  headed  U  •  resohjtios  paewed  ia  their 
association,  recosamending  the  pajiag  of  tjafc  as> 
naging  committee  for  their  service*,  sad  H  tss 
■profits  were*  inautficient "for  that  purpose,  ikey 
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proposed  an  increase  hi  the  rent.  He  said  thej 
were  going  ob  jirbiperoaafy,  hbrf  eonld  assist  the 
first  section  in  the  tkcteufioh  of  their  orders,  if  they 
required  it.  '• 

First  Section  of  Tailors'  Departments— The  de- 
legate gave  in  the  report  as  follows  ':— 
Members'  subscriptions  for  the  week       4    5    0 
Men's  wages      .  .    869  3-6th  hoars 

Amount  of  business  .  .  18    0    0 

Goods  purchased  .  .  41  12    0 

Loan  received  from  the  trades'  fund        37  16    3 

Tbe  deputation  appointed  to  wart  on  the  second 
section  of  the  tailors,  ndw  organizing  in  the  city, 
reported  they  had  met  wfch'  a  most  favourable 
reception.  They  had  pfdiftised  to  attend  again 
next  week.  .Number*  came  td  hear  the  priactples 
explained;  and  they  thoiight  this!  wttild  sooh  be 
a  most  important  section.'  jTbey  aUo  thought  a 
Beoefit  Society  would  be  a  dioat  important  feature 
in  connexion  with  the  Association  ;  he  trusted  the 
subject  would  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

First  Section  of  Shoemakers.— The  delegate  read 
tbe  following  report  from  the  United  Society  of 
Boot  and  Shoemakers  :— 

"  We  hare  to  regret  the  incessant  cry  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Institution  for  a  reduction  of 
the  prices  and  labour. 

*We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
fellow-workmen  to  (he  superior  articles' jpioducea 
by  our  society  ;  hod  next  we  deem  it  bur  duty  to 
inform  them  that,  in  some  cases,  we  are  actually 
working  Ibr  less  than  ivepenee  per  hour,  and  in  n'o 
part  of  our  work  do  we  exceed  sixpence.  There- 
fore a  redoftiop  jto  onr  parts  is  impossible,  on  less 
we  can  be  furaisne^  with  tbe  material  at  a  better 
msrket. 

-rut  week's  ACCOUNT. 
Jlectipt*,    ■      '  *       faptmdiffir*. 
'£.  s.  d.  '       - 

By  collection     5    9    5 
By  cash  taken  118 


•  11     1 


.     9  16 


Leather      .  3  16 

Wage*    .    ;  1     £ 

Commission  0  17 

Rent  \n  pence  6    8 


6    6  10 

u  From  the  Hth  to  the  17th  received  botes  to 
the  amount  of  67  I  .hours,  which  have  been  paid  fa 
wsges." 

The  delegate  (Mr.  IVarmt)  after  some  yery 
forcible  observation*  00  the  general  subject  of 
valuation,  said  fhej  could  bold  out  no  hopes  of  a 
reductiou  of  their  labour. 

lodsstriosis  Females.— Miss  Green  gave  in  t(e 
report  from  Sept.  6th  to  the  13jh.  £.  1.  d. 

Receipts  in  cash  au<j  notes  .        £    0    4 

Expenditure  ditto  ditto  .  .  .  2  15  6 
Commission  paid       .        .        .        .        0    1   10 

Mr.  W 004  reported  the  audit, 

Mr.  Aormo*  the  provision  store. 

Mr.  Prior  the  trades'  fund,   -    » 

Second  section  of  Shoe-makers. — The  delegate 
read  the  report.  £.   #.  £ 

Expenditure  in  cash  and  notes  3    7    0 

Beeejpts  ditto        ditto    .        .        5,    1     0 

Rent  2s.  5d. ;  number  of  members  <H. 

Me*sre.tioare,$imkios,  Carter,  and  Wood,  were 
sppointed  a  deputation  to  wait  00  an  intelligent 
body  of  shoe-makers  on  the  30th  of  Sept. 

lae  meeting  adjourned. 


What  right  have  the  {lull-polite  of  this;  ge- 
neration to  laugh  at  IViJr.  Owen  and  his  paral- 
lelograms, when  they  have  their  own  parafyeto- 
grams  run  to  seed  and  of  frightful  continuity, 
umlettheUbtaCdQUS^obs^nirenain*  olWitnMrt, 
and  Welbeck,  and  Wittpofeustreeta,  all  with 
tbeir  eternally-repeated  door  and  two  windows, 
—door  and  two  windows,1— door  and  two  win- 
dows,—like  the  knop  and  $e  flower  0$  ifa 
Jewish  architect,  witty  me  everlasting  three- 
windowed  stories  above,  and  fte  absence,  o?  aJJL 
generous  ornament,  tfce,  windows  heing  cut  into 
the  walls,  without  even  the  humanity  of  a  bor- 
der.—LSIOH  H^HT. 


Mansion'- it 0 v *e. — A  young  lady  of  reapecu 
able  connexions  was  brought  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  to  affiliate  a  child  of  which  she  was  the 
mother.  The  defendant  was  a  butcher,  It 
appeared  that  the  reputed  father  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  at  the  farm  of  the  brother  of 
the  young  lady,  where,  under  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage, she  had  listened  to  his   solicitations  and 


able.  It  seemaajs  if  every  crime,  save  misplaced 
affection,  was  venial  and  pitiable— every  cri- 
minal, save  injured  and  lovely  woman,  estimable 
and  interesting.  The  murderer  is  pitied  and 
forgiven ;  his  last  deeds  are  rigorously  recorded ; 
his  last  words  carefully  registered ;  and  he 
departs  this  life  more  tile  subject  of  interest 
than  abhorrence  j  and  so  on  through  the  glow- 
ing catalogue  of  crime;— and  while  the  heartless 
,  seducer  himself  is  received  with  additional 
yielded  her  honour.    The  defendant  betrayed    e^at  int&  *€  Srst  society,  his  hapless  victim  is 


the  utmost  recklessness  and  effrontery,  appear 
ing  to  treat  it  as  a  joke;  he  did  not  deny  the 
intimacy,  but  said  he  had  not  known  her  long 
enough  to  be  the  father  of  her  child.  This, 
however,  was  disproved,  and  the  order  of  affi- 
liation made  accordingly.  The  brother  of  the 
unfortunate  girl  observed,  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  hit  family  could  possibly  notice  her,  for 
for  she  had  disgraced  them.  The  Lord  xMayor 
con j urea1  him  not  to  abandon  her  to  the  horrors 
of  nrostitution  ;  but  he  appeared  impenetrable. 
This,  then,  is  one  of  those  frequent  and  melan- 
choly cases  of  seduction  under  a  strict  pro  mist! 
of  marriage,  They  are  of  such  cons  taut  oc- 
curence, and  inflict  such  enormous  evils  on 
society,  thai  it  is  high  time  the  whole  system 
of  laws,  relative  to  the  sexual  sympathies  was 
fully  revised.  To  seduce  and  to  "betray  are  bad 
enough ;  but  to  crown  these  by  total  desertion, 
is  the  sublime  of  baseness  and" criminality  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  an  utter  violation  of  all 
truth  ahfl  sincerity— a  studied  and  deliberate 
fraud— -a  robbery  of  the  deepest  dye ;  you  rob 
the  object  of  your  unhallowed  passion  of  the 
tyro  noblest  principles  of  action— affection  and 
honour ;  and  these  are  wrested  from  a  person 
who  has  given  you  tile  most  convincing  proofs 
of  her  love  and  conridence,Aod  which  alone  should 
ha^e  rendered  you  her  most  powerful  protector. 
Then  come  crowding,  in  crushing  arid  tearful 
succession,  tbe  complicated  consequences  of 
this  crime — shame,  desertion,  destitution,  re- 
morse, prostitution,  disease,  and  premature 
death.  Chastity  in  woman  seems  trie  source 
anA  centre  of  all  the  virtues ;  for,  when  this  is 
lost,  she  too  often  becomes  die  subject  of  the 
nj'ost  determined  depravity.  Hence  the  greater 
necessity  of  its  protection  and  preservation. 
Of  all  this  frightful  mass  of  evil,  we  are  all 
more  or  less  the  authors  and  participators ;  for 
all  crime  arises  from  a  total  misconstruction  of 
society,  where  every  man  is  in  a  false  position 
with  respect  to  his  neigh  hour  ,  and  the  whole 
iBorld  in  reference  to  truth  and  justice*  I  must, 
\B  PSPftofr  Mwfc  that  the  supporter?  of  the 
present  marriage  laws  appear  to  me,  though 
unconsciously,  as  the  special  patrons  of  seduc- 
tion, and  prostitution.  In  fact,  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  instances,  courtship,  with  its  present 
blandishments  and  deceits,  is  he  tie  better  than 
seduct^p 1;  and  marriage  is  oujya  legitimate 
and  vajpisVd  institution,  Courtship  fa,  in- 
deed, a  system  of  die  most  atrocious  mutual  de- 
(jeptiop^  and,  as  might  be  intu rally  expected, 
is  generally  followed  by  mutual  misery.  To 
remoye  these  evils,  however,  requires  the  most 
mature  and  profound  deliberation,  I  have 
said  that  deliberate  seduction  is  the  basest  of 
crimes;  but  if  there  be  an  exception,  it  is  to 


pining  in  solitude,  tbe  prey  of  reproach  and 
self-abandonment.  But  we  must  not  look  to 
legislators  for  a  remedy ;  yet  something  must 
be  done  to  modify  and  restrain  such  excesses. 
If1,  for  example,  it  were  exacted  that  every 
seducer  should  be  compelled  to  earn  a  sufficient 
sum  to  support  for  life  the  Injured  woman,  ft 
would  do  much  to  prevept  such  practices. 
In  a  just  education  lies  the  only  hope  of  refuge 
from  all  the  abuses  of  the  old  system.  It  will 
prove  itself  the  parent  of  genuine  reform  in  law 
mid  I egi Elation,  and  tbe  patron  of  virtue  and 
happiness.  No  man,  properly  educated,  could 
become  a  deliberate  seducer ;  no  man  of  refined 
imagination  and  corresponding  intensity  of 
feeling,  could  endure  the  contrast  his  fancy 
FOuloT suggest  of  the  love,  purity,  joy,  and 
the  generous,  confiding  tenderness  of  his  vic- 
tim in  her  hanpy  home, — to  the  vagabond  from 
her  family,  tne  outcast  of  society,  the  model  of 
art,  avanqe,  and  distrust,  and  then  tracing  her 
through  the  awful  grades  of  prostitution,  he 
jiecs  her  driven,  a  loathsome  mass,  from  the 
lowest  brothel,  to  take  refuge  in  a  workhouse 
or  an  hospital,  to  die  in  agony  and  despair.  In 
a  well -educated  community,  no  such  man  as 
the  present  defendant  could  by  any  possibility 
exist ;  or  if  he  should,  no  woman  could  be 
seduced  by  him.  15 very  female  adorned  by 
cultivation,  and  her  natural  softness  and  sym- 
pathy con  finned  by  judicious  instruction  and 
lofty  principle,  woujd  turn  from  such  a  coarse 
and  callous  ruffian  with  loathing  and  disgust. 
He  jrould  no  more  be  able  to  win  her  heart, 
tlian  to  pluck  the  sun  from  his  sphere,  or  to 
trample  on  the  stars.  Yes,  education  is  the 
only  panacea  for  all  the  remediable  evils  of 
society ;  and  when  fully  diffused,  wiU  assuredly 
banish  all  evils  not  inevitable  and  immoveable. 
That  this  time  is  slowly,  but  surely  approadiing, 
is  my  sincere  belief.    "  W. 


The  first  impression  made  by  an  acquaintance 
with  tbe  better  order  of  American  gentlemen  la 
certainly  pleasing*  There  is  n  sort  of  lepub- 
Ucan  plainness  and  simplicity  in  their  address 
quite  m  harmony  with  the  institutions  of  their 
country*  An  American  bows  less  than  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  he  deals  less  in  mere  conventional 
forms  and  expressions  of  civility  ;  he  pays  few 
or  no  compliments ;  makes  no  unmeaning  or 
overstraiued  professions;  but  be  takes  you  by  tbe 
hand  with  a  cordiality  which  at  once  intimate* 
that  lie  ia  disposed  to  regard  you  as,  a  friend. 
Of  that  higher  grace  of  manner,  inseparable* 
perhaps,  from  the  artificial  distinctions  of  Eu- 
ropean society,  and  of  which  even  those  most 
conscious  of  its  hollow ness  cannot  always  sesisi 


tbe  attraction,  few  specimens  are,  of  course,  to 
bfi  found  in  the  cruelty  of  those  who  refuse  to  be  found  in  the  United  States;  but  of  this  1 
receive  an  erripg  daughter,  sister,  or  relative,    am  sure,  that  such  a  reception  as  I  liave  expe- 

iced  in  New  York  is  tar  more  gratifying  to 


for  the  very  reason  that  ought  to  strengthen 
her  claim  on  our  candour  and  protection—  via. 
tfcat site  has  been  basely  betrayed  by  a  wretch 
to  wjpoin,  she  had  con  tided  her  honour  and  hap- 
pi^esa,  The  Englith  public  betray  an  obtuse. 
neaftoathis^nlucaj  as  singular  as  it  ii  unpardon- 


nenced  in  New  York  is  far  more  gratifying  L_ 
a  stranger  than  the  farce  of  ceremony,  however 
gracefully   it   may  be  performed.— Men    and 

Success  produces  success,  jusTS*  money  m-cf 
dure,  money,      Digitized  byV^OOQie 


*Hfl    CRISIS. 


, 

Poem*,  by  Charles  Cole.   Nob.  I  &  2,  London, 
Mantz.     Price  ^1* 


are  cspetiauy  wierauug  *«  "■■  ■  *  ■  "u^w 
have  the  mechanics  and  labourers  (as  they  ate 
called)  pursue  every  valuable  accomplishment 
and  elevating  speculation  ;  in  other  words,  we 
would  have  Uiem,  by  producing  for  themselves* 
instead  of  for  others,  obtain  wealth  and  leisure 
sufficient  to  enable  them  continual] y,  as  they 
ought,  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  The 
working  classes  have  now,  by  means  of  union, 
a  high  object  presented  to  them,  and  they  have 
begun  to  perceive  it.  May  success  and  universal 
advantage,  attend  their  just  proceedings ! 

How  tightly  has  this  phrase  been  used,— the 
producing  classes  I  As  if  all  things,  whether  of 
use  or  ornament,  did  not  emanate  from  them. 
^_  Other  heads,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  sometimes 
design  their  operations,  but  they  (the  working 
classes)  alone  are  competent  to  execute.  Nor 
are  they  less  capable,  as  has  been  Abundantly 
shown,  of  designing  what  they  thus  exclusively 
carry  into  effect,  But  why  make  this  distinction? 
Is  not  every  man  who  designs,  no  less  than  he 
who  executes,  a  working  man—  a  producer  of 
wealth  or  happiness?  Generally  speaking, 
however,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
most  useful  inventions  have  owed  their  origin 
to  the  talent  of  those  who,  by  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  have  brought  them  before  the  pub- 
lic notice.  They  have  been  in  chief  the  me- 
chanical inventors,  they  have  given  their  accu- 
racy and  penetration  to  the  building  up  of 
science,  and  they  have  cultivated  with  admirable 
efficacy  the  beautiful  art  of  poetry.  But,  to  re- 
turn  to  the  number  before  us.  The  opening 
piece  of  the  first  number,  "  To  Liberty, 
(inserted  in  a  late  number  of  the  Crisis, 
and  since  commended  in  several  publications,) 
fc,  we  think,  a  fair  specimen,  both  of  the 
author's  well-sustained  ability  and  true  dignity 
of  sentiment  The  following  extract,  although 
in  familiar  verse,  is  another  instance  of  that 
high  moral  tone  which  none  but  a  poet,  either 
in  expression  or  feeling,  is  capable  of  enter, 
taining.  The  variety  of  verse  and  subject 
throughout  these  numbers  shows  the  aptitude 
of  the  author  for  this  species  of  composition. 
We  would,  however,  most  teatously  advise  Mr. 
bole  to  avoid  personal  subjects;  poetry  should 
be  philosophical  ,*  that  is,  true  to  nature; 
but,  in  our  view,  to  praise  or  blame  individuals 
is  quite  opposed  to  truth,  as  it  is  to  the  pure 
spirit  (so  becoming  in  poets),  the  meek,  the 
mild,  the  just  spirit  t>f  charity.  We  jbrust  Mr. 
Cole  will  meet  with  much  encouragement  in  the 
publication  of  these  and  future  numbers,  and 
De  animated  to  go  on  to  the  attainment  of  a 
highly-refined  taste,  and  the  prophetic  judg- 
ment which  a  true  love  of  nature  ever  inspires. 

'       DimfcfON  Of  KNOWLEDGE  UNDSft  " 
DirFIOTJLTIBa 
its  through  the  street  tbe  other  day, 
I  sttimerdhi  n  careless  wny. 
1      I  saw  a  sweat,  engaging  ©WW , 

W  ho  might  e'en  Mnittros  have  beguiled, 
Come  rimutflg  to  his  mother'*  tide 
In  Wild  ntorro,  and  tl)w§  be  cried: 
,"  Ob,  Mother  I  1  have  teeaa  slant 
Wuich  mnk>s  me  tremble  with  affright; 
The  new  police  to  prfoon  look 
A  Htde  boy .  who  told  a  book  *. 
lias  sailing  books  become  a  crime? 


You  know  bow  yery  short  s  time 

It  is,  since— we  had  walking:  bees— 

I  bought  -a  Peony  Megaxise  i 

Apd  one  of  these  blue  police-men 

Stood  near  and I  saw  me  buy.it  then, 

But  did  not  take  the  man  to  jail 

For  selling  me  that  servile  tale, 

Which, after  reading.  Father  bum'd, 

L*st  I  in  meanness* should  have  lenrnU 

libera  was  a  man  amidst  the  crowd, 

Woo  said— and  said  it  too  atari— 

'  Tfajs  poor  boyr«  books  wouM  make  men  wise, 

Would  tench  them  tyrants  to  despise ; 

Then,  why  should  be  be  forced  nway 

To  prison,  where  the  felons  lay? ' » 

He  ceased : — upon  bis  cheek  I  spied 

A  tear ;  his  mother  thus  replied  : 

•«  His  books,  no  doubt,  are  true,  my  dear; 

And  truth  h  still  the  t\  rani's  fear ! " 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sir,— I  beg  yon  will  insert  in  this  week's  Critis, 
for  the  information  of  members  of  the  Social  Com. 
raunity,  and  others  wishing  to  become  members, 
that  tbe  following  are  tbe  ptaees  where  the  Claaaes 
asset :— • 
Class  A.  No.  11,  Old  Ford  laoe    .    .    Tuesday. 

B.  No.  54,  Ewer-street,  Umbeth    Ditto. 

D.  No.  5,  little  Howland-etreet       Ditto. 

F.  No.  21,  New  Church- street     Thursday. 

G.  No.  6,  George.ooert,  Old-ut.    Tuesday. 
H.  Palmer's  Coffee-hoaae.Silver- 

street,  Falcon-square       .        Ditto. 
I.  No.  4,  Great  Wild-street     .     Monday. 
K.  No.  23,  Duck-lane,  Edward. 

street       .       .        .  •  *;    Friday. 
L,  No.  14,  Moore-st.,  8t.  Ann's    Monday. 
W.  No.  38,  Potand.sfreet  .    Thursday* 

N.'  Coffee-house,  near  the  Toft- 
gate,  Kuig-htsbridge  Ditto. 
P.  GUbeCoffee-ho«se,0*s«l  ton- 
street      ....    Tuesday. 
Q.  Bradsbaw's  Coffee-rooms    .    Monday. 
$•  Kew    Foot-lane,    Richmond,. 

at  Mr.  Penny's    .  •    Sunday. 

The  Social  Community  will  *at  meet  on  Wed- 
nesday, October  9,  on  account  of  the  Congress  | 
but  will  meet  on  Wednesday,  October  16,  The 
subject  for  discussion  to  be  "  Are  Republican 
Principles  or  those  of  the  Social  Community  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  aud  prosperity 
of  a  nation  ?»  B.  PORTBURY,  Secretary. 

Sunday,  October  6, 1 833. 
P&  Tbe  Social  Community  met  by  appoint- 
stent  last  Sunday  afternoon,  to  Abe  number  of  two 
hundred,  and  took  tea  together  with  the  utmost 
cordkUty  and  liberality  of  sentiment. 


THE  NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LatOW 
EXCHANGE. 

Abetroet  of  the  Report  /rem  26fA  J»?9  j0  ^ 
99th.  September,    1833,  behtji >  the  Jhtt  fa 
month*  of  the  «etf  AetoHedUm, 
Balance  of  Si ock  on  hand      .  44;i*0h.to 

Notes  in  eirenlatioo  .       80,338  3 

y  i  | 

Kxccfcs  of  .Stock  bi  hand  above  the 
:  notes  in  circulation  13,793   0 

INOOMB  AMD  BXPKNDlTtrar. 

'Paid.         KotoenwdC/uk. 

£.  e.  d. 
Wstrw  ,  150  19  8 
Chances  74  4  1 
.    67  10    « 
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Commission 

Pro*  aeet. 

Festivals 

Lecture*    . 

Rent  suba. 


MAXIMS  prom  MIRABEAU'S  LETTERS. 


-  The  least  fault  a  man  in  distress  commits  is 
a  sufficient  pretence  for  the  rich  to  refuse  him 
all  assistance ;  they  would  hare  the  unfortu- 
nate entirely  perfect* 

The  presence  of  the  unfortunate  lias  on  most 
men  the  effect  of  Medusa's  head — at  the  night 
ef  him  hearts  are  turned  to  stone. 

Vices  are  more  frequently  habits  than  they 
are  passions.  f 

Little  minds  triumph  oyer  the  errors  of  men 
of  genius,  as  the  owl  rejoices  at  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun* 

Accursed  be  the  writer  who  flatters  the  age 
in  which  he'  lives,  and  helps  to  deceive  it, 
who  lulls  it  with  the  history  of  its  ancient 
heroes,  and  virtues  that  are  no  more ;  palliates 
the  evils  that  undermine  and  devour  it,  and 
like  a  subtle  mountebank  talks  of  its  florid  com. 
plexion,  while  the  gangrene  is  prevfog  upon 
Kb  members.  The  writer  of  fortitude  will 
never  avail  himself  of  jhese  dangerous  deceits. 


I  434  15   ?1 
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Total  profit  in  goods*  value     .      14^    i  04 
R.  ALGtiR,  Aadihr.  * 
Charlotte-street,  October  7,  1*33. 

The  Epicurean  Creed. — By  Epicurus, 
happiness  is  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasure,  and  in  freedom  from  pain.  Virtue, 
according  to  him,  consists  in  following  tbe 
natural  inclinations  of  the  heart,  at  the  sum 
time  taking  care  to  purify  and  direct  than;  fa 
practice  of  temperance,  which  prevents  pais, 
and,  by  preserving  our  faculties  in  their  fiiM 
force,  secures  all  the  enjoyments  that  nature 
has  provided  for  us;  the  care  to  guard  our- 
selves against  hateful  and  violent  passions,  that 
torment  and  remkthe  soul  delivered  up  to  tbar 
bitterness  and  fury ;  tbe  further  care  to  culti- 
vate, on  the  contrary,  the  mild,  and  tender  tf. 
Sections ;  to  be  frugjd  of  pleasures  that  flow 
from  benevolence ;  to  preserve  the  soul  is  pa* 
rity,  that  we  may  avoid  the  shame  and  remone 
which  punish  vise,  an*  enjoy  the  deharta 
sentiment  that  is  the  reward  of  laudable  k- 
tions :  snch  is  the  road  that  conducts  at  ooe 
both  to  happiness  and  virtue. 

The  noticea  for  this  week  are  the  same**  b* 


THE  ATI*  AS  UNSTAMPED  SHEET 
ALMANACK,  beautifully  Printed  on  1  taw 
Sheet  of  thick  Vellum  Paper,  coutainio*  tff  tie 
most  neceeaary  information  appertaining  to  Ala* 
nacka.  The.  ATLAS  contains  also  a  Vkttrfe*! 
Calendar,  containing  upwarduof  385  Battle*  *•** 
by  British  Anna,  being  a  Conquest  for  each  fcj 
In  the  Year— a  useful  document  for  refrreoee. 

AUo  the  MAN  ALMANACK  (price  td.)fer*ej 
Tear  of  the  Advent  of  Human  Liberty  ana  tW 
Year  of  real  Christianity  18 34. 

Also,  the  Loudon  PADDY'S  WATCH  ALMA- 
NACK.    Price  One  Penny. 

Jo  s  few  days  will  be  Published  the  LONDON 
ORACLE,  a  Book  Almanack.  Price  Three  Hitf- 
pence. 

Printed  and.  Published  by  Benjamin  FrwtEfl, 
at  the  Reformer  Office,  22,  Drury-court,  SuMl 
and  E.  Lee,  Office  of  the  jtfair,  31,  MurjWaw 
lane;  and  sold  by  all  the  Vender*  of  tke  V+\ 
stamped. 

TO   OUR    LONDON    READERS  AND 
THE  TRADE. 
The  Piowbbr  may  in  future  be  bad  at* 
Crisis  Ogles. ■jVes.  1  to  &  art  now  rods*      \ 


Printed  and  published  by  B.  D.  Cousi  as,  IB,  &+ 
$trtet.  Lincotnt  tnn-fieids. 

Sold  also  by  Strange,  Paienurttr-fov  /  rVrbs, 
Old  Compton-street;  Waieon,  WimhnUl*"** 
FbufMry-equar*  ,•  C/eace,  Shoe-teme,  fh+ 
street j  and  mt  the  Reformer  Ofttt,  ft,  0f  r 
court,  Strand* 


1h:j^     [PrfcrSJ. 


NATIONAL  CO-OPERA  TIVE  TRADES*  UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE. 


THB  CHARACTER  OP  EVERY  HUMAN  BEING  18  FORMED  FOR,    AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL." — Qwm. 


INSTITUTION.  CHAKLOTTE  8TRKKT. 

SUNDAY    EVENING. 

Mr.  Owen  lectured.  The  attention  of  the 
Congress,  held  during  the  last  week  in  this  In- 
stitution,  has  been  directed  to  effect  that  which 
the  governments  of  the  civilized  world  ought 
to  have  accomplished  long  since.  First,  to 
form  arrangements  by  which  wealth  may  be 
produced  in  the  greatest' abundance ;  and,  se- 
condly, to  introduce  measures  in  order  to  give 
a  superior  character  to  the  human  race,  and  a 
government  which  shall  prevent  disorder,  and 
produce  harmony,  virtue,  and  happiness.  Have 
the  governments  of  Europe  or  America  made 
the  slightest  progress  in  the  principles  or  prac- 
tices calculated  to  produce  this  result  ?  America 
is  perhaps  the  most  advanced  in  popular  go- 
vernment; but  in  what  condition  are  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objects  ? 
I  know  from  personal  examination,  and  from 
facts,  that  the  capabilities  of  that  region,  its 
soil,  mines,  and  minerals!  can  at  least  furnish 
full  supplies  for  500  millions  of  people ;  the 
present  number  is  only  13  millions,  and  yet 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  various 
charitable  institutions  for  the  support  of  part 
of  this  very  limited  population,  and  the  majo- 
rity of  these  IS  millions,  not  in  absolute  po- 
verty, are,  nevertheless,  in  the  fear  of  poverty. 
This  is  the  condition  of  what  is  called  the  civi- 
lized world.  Then  what  is  the  state  of  America 
and  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  education  ? 
Neither  possesses  a  national  system  for  forming 
die  character  of  the  population,  which  is  left 
to  chance,  and  compounded  at  random — the 
large  mass  is  utterly  neglected.  Yet  these  are 
in*reality  a  more  valuable  mine  of  wealth  than 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru — a  mine  which 
it  truly  inexhaustible  of  pood,  when  cultivated 
upon  right  principles.  The  Americans  are  in 
this  respect  a  little  before  us ;  they  are  calling 
for  a  national  system,  but  they  know  not  what 
is  required  before  it  can  be  fully  introduced. 
There  is  no  government  yet  formed  upon  that 
basis  which  shall  insure  any  thing  like  order. 
The  United  States  are  in  a  complete  ferment 
whenever  any  public. business  is  at  hand ;  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President,  once 
<n  four  years,  produces  an  outrageous  comma* 
tion  which  hardly  subsides  till  the  period  again 


recurs.  Thus  it  roust  ever  be  while  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  all  society  shall  remain  as 
they  are — while  men  are  to  be  considered  enti- 
tled to  praise  or  blame,  and  answerable  for 
their  opinions,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  which, 
by  their  nature,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  they  could  not  possibly 
obviate. 

Until  the  present  period,  however,  the  time 
had  not  arrived  when  true  principles  could  be 
introduced,  this  is  the  earliest  period,  and  for- 
tunately for  this  generation,  and  still  more  so 
for  the  next,  all  the  materials  to  be  wished  for 
are  in  the  greatest  abundance — laud  of  any  re- 
quired extent  and  fertility — knowledge  to  work 
this  land  as  much  as  can  be  wanted,  industry 
in  such  excess  that  half  the  population  could 
with  ease  and  pleasure  supply  the  necessary 
manual  labour ;  capital  in  such  profusion,  that 
but  a  few  years  since  the  wildest  schemes 
imaginable  were  invented  for  the  dissipation  of 
its  excess.  Thus  we  have  land,  skill,  industry, 
capital ;  and  what  more  do  we  require  (o  give 
permanent  prosperity  to  the  nation  and  the 
world  ?  We  still  require  one  thing  more — it 
is  unity  among  the  producing  and  useful  classes. 
Union  among  these  is  now  the  only  want  of 
intelligent  minds — the  spirit  of  union  must 
now  be  brought  in  to  unite  the  capital,  the  skill, 
and  industry  to  the  soil,  in  order  to  produce  a 
greater  degree  of  prosperity,  and  a  better  cha- 
racter, for  all  than  have  yet  been  attained  by  any 
single  class. 

To  consider  of  the  means  of  carrying  out 
these  objects,  has  been  the  business  of  the  Co- 
operative Congress.  I  trust  the  delegates  will 
be  found  to  hure  done  their  duty,  and  will 
continue  their  labours  at  home,  to  spread  the 
principles  of  union,  the  science  of  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  the  knowledge  of 
the  formation  of  character  and  of  rational  go- 
vernment. 

These  principles,  which  were  openly  promul- 
gated ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  were  then  en- 
tirely disregarded ;  they  have  slept  as  it  were 
from  that  period  till  now,  when  the  population 
seems  to- have  roused  from  dieir  deep  slumber. 
Is  it  possible,  I  then  asked,  that  these  princi- 
ples should  not  be  comprehended,  so  illustrated 
by  facts,  and  plain  to  die  apprehension  ?  But 
the  prejudice  arising  from  the  accumulated 
errors  of  ages  was  sufficient  for  a  time- to  coun- 


;  teract  this  saving  knowledge ;  it  required  the 
j  perpetual  application  to  the  public  mind  of  the 
most  simple  and  obvious  truths  to  make  pro- 
gress upon  a  population  engaged  in  tbe^grovel- 
ling  pursuit  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear, 
The  industrious  and  useful  classes  have  now, 
however,  bepun  to  perceive  their  real  position, 
and  are  making  such  rapid  strides  that  proba- 
bly before  the  end  of  another  year,  the  whole 
of  these  classes  will  have  form  3d  a  firm  and 
solid  bond  of  union,  not  for  themselves  alone,, 
but  for  the  far  nobler  pur|>ose  of  insuring 
liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness  to  the  whole 
human  race. 

Mr.  Owen  then  introduced  the  statistical 
document,  which  is  given  at  length  in  these 
numbers,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  sanctioned 
by  parliamentary  papers,  and  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted. The  official  value  of  exports  has  been 
the  instrument  used  to  hoodwink  the  public, 
by  making  a  boast  of  prosperity  upon  a  false 
and  arbitrary  value.  It  is  not  the  official  value 
of  exports  which  ought  to  be  taken,  but  the 
derJarrd  value,  or  real  price,  near  to  which  the 
goods  are  sent  to  market 

From  a  comparison  of  the  list  of  declared 
values,  and  their  sub-division  per  head  of  popu- 
lation, with  the  rate  of  taxes  falling  upon  each 
individual,  it  will  be  seqn,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  resources  of  the  people  have  been  gradually 
diminishing,  while,  on  the  other,  the  demands 
made  upon  them  have  been  gradually  increas- 
ing, insomuch  that,  during  the  first  period, 
each  individual  s  share  of  the  declared  value 
was  83/.  158.  2d.,  out  of  which  the  taxes 
to  be  paid  by.  each  was  5/.  8s.  8d. ;  during  the 
last  period  the  resources  of  each  was  only  13/.  Is., 
and  there  was  to  be  paid  6/.  Ids.  of  taxes. 

The  column  of  patents  was  then  referred  to, 
which  (Mr.  Owen  said)  are  formal  instru- 
ments to  secure  certain  privileges  to  the  inven- 
tors-of  those  machines,  or  means  by  whioh 
hnman  labour  may  be  abridged  or  superseded. 
These  pr.tmts  had  increased  from  1700,  the 
number  during  the  first  period,  to  4,075  during 
the  last  These  have  been  mainly  the  inven- 
tions of  the  productive  classes ;  but  who  had 
been  benefited  by  them  >  Not  the  producers 
of  all  that  is  valuable ;  but  the  useless  class, 
whose  only  care  is  the  accumulation  of.  capital, 
and  who  have  encouraged  at  home  a  system'  of 
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whit?  slavery,  greatly  more  oppressive  than  the 
black  slavery  in  any  part  of  tlie  world. 

Another  column  worthy  of  particular  remark 
is  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Engfaittl,  whtdi 
have  been  increasing  from  rtvetoillioRs  of  the 
first  period  to  seven  millions  of  the  last ;  wfetle 
during  the  same  time  the  rcsoure»  of  tTjcnatiatr 
have  been  constantly  i! 

Another  in  rtf  cation  if  the  state  of  the  timte 
will  be  found  in  the  increase  of  certificates  ft* 
attorneys  anil  solicitors;  these  have  iucreaset! 
from  7,664  during  the  first  pmott,  to  3.2SI,  the 
number  of  certificates  during  the  bus*  The 
interest  of  these  individuals,  i>f  barristers  aad 
lawyers  generally,  is  to  sow  every  kind  of  divi- 
sion among  the  people,  in  order  that  by  their 
contentions  they  may  deprive  them  of  wealth 
for  their  own  particular  advantage.  In  our 
new  world  there  will  be  neither  lawyer,  nor 
atoy  thing  like  what  is  now  called  law,  for  this, 
i  i  plain  language,  is  nothing,  else  than  the 
grossest  ignorance  and  injustice.  Its  founda- 
tion is  false,  by  imputing  merit  and  demerit  to 
human  beings,  for  opinions  and  affections  over 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  they  had  no 
possible  control :  this  is  the  original  error  that 
am  converted  into  a  pandemonium  a  fair 
globe,  which,  governed  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  charity,  would  be  a  terres- 
trial paradise.  Let  us  then  hear  no  more 
of  petty  divisions  among  those  who  are  com- 
petent to  work  out  their  own  salvation — let  the 
working  classes  unite  upon  the  noble  truths  de- 
veloped in  the  science  of  human  nature  and  of 
society,  then  will  they  quickly  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  how  to  create  wealth  for  all  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  form  arrangements  by 
which  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  mankind  shall  be  made  greatly  supe- 
rior to  any  that  could  have  existed  heretofore. 
After  the  lecture,  of  which  the  above  is  but 
a  very  bare  abstract,  some  of  the  choicest 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  (as  usual) 
performed  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Collins  and  Stevens,  the  indefatigable  and 
talented  conductors  of  this  department. 

Mr.  Owen  then,  in  conclusion,  referred  to 
the  vague  reports  in  the  public  papers  respect- 
ing the  Trades'  Unions  as  secret  societies.  He 
said,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that, 
in  the  constitution  of  these  societies,  there  was 
nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  or  to  the  spirit  of 
humanity ;  and  that  the  secret  oaths  had  no 
other  object  but  to  protect  the  members  in 
those  legal  and  rational  rights  which  might 
otherwise  be  more  easily  encroached  upon.  It 
may  have  been  that  some  of  these  persons  have 
acted  improperly  and  illegally  ;  but  they  who 
have  allowed  the  individuals  so  acting  to  be 
trained  in  ignorance,  are  (if  any)  alone  to 
blame;  and  where  is  the  society,  consisting  of 
large  or  small  numbers,  wherein  some  members 
do  not  bring  such  society  more  or  less  into 
discredit?  But  these  unions  have  among 
them  many  strong  and  intelligent  minds,  who 
will  be  competent  to  devise  the  means,  as  well1 
to  insure  temperance,  as  harmony  and  suc- 
cess. Let  us  wait  patiently,  and  assist  to  our 
utmost  these  mighty  and  regenerative  pro- 
ceedings. 


The  man  possessed  of  superior  mental  quali- 
fications is  often  little  suited  to  society.  You 
do  not  go  to  market  with  ingots,  but  with  silver 
or  small  change. 

True  love  is  pure  as  the  fountain,  strong  as 
the  oak,  sweet  as  the  rose. 


TROCBSBiKns  or  THE  FIFTH  CO-0*BftA4 
j,  T1VK  CONGRESS, 

/AftT  f    iVmfthvsJrtlfi,   on     B*wt*r  Mondby, 
\  April  9,  »38. 

A  ehastderuMe  dear***  having  recently  beer* 
tn$ue  far  a  reeer  t  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Filth 
C<*>*ocrative  Congress^  *****  al  Hoddersftetd,  on 
T  vi,',  Xtoodfcy,  8th  A^n\y  183$,  we  have  been 
Inmssed  l»  ptMfefr  the  rolieeing  account  prenartf- 
io*y  hi  toe  report  of  the  Congress  held  in  London 
d  urine*  the  last  week,  which  will  be  aufeHafeexl  in 
full,  in  a  $>ppfcmertt  ea  raw*  week's  €ri#*. 

TV-  fftOagoJe*  met  -*t  *****  o^lhrin  wweats  Ri. 
Owen,  of  London,  was  unanimously  caliedTTo'  the 
jchair,  A  reference  was  made  to  the  proceeding* 
of  the  last  Congress,  when  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  WHtotr,  of  Hall  far,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Simon,  of  Bradford,  thai  Mr.  Johu  Evelcy,  of 
Loughborough,  and  Mr.  VY.  R.  Wood,  of  London, 
be  Secretaries  to  Congress. 

The  morning  was  occupied  by  the  reports  of  the 
delegates,  some  of  which  were  of  a  highly  in- 
terestinr  character.  On  the  report  from  the 
Branch  Exchange,  Robert  Owen,  delegate,  a  dis- 
cussion arose,  from  the  desire  of  the  delegates  to 
hear  Mr.  Owen's  views  of  Labour  Exchange.  Mr. 
Owen  informed  the  Congress  that  the  Birmingham 
Labour  Exchange  consisted  of  upwards  of  400 
depositors  and  500  shareholders,  and  that  aa  the 
men  of  Birmingham  wtre  in  the  highest  expecta- 
tion as  to  the  beneficial  results  that  would  ensue 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Branch  Exchange, 
they  had  resolved  on  immediately  couHnenoing. 
Mr.  Owen  then  read  a  letter  from  the  United 
Trades  of  London,  to  the  Trades  of  Birmingham, 
urging  union  and  Labour  Exchange;  after  which 
Mr.  Owen  gave  a  full  explanation  of  the  principle 
and  practice  of  Labour  Exchange,  and  recom- 
mended a  national  establioheacwt,  to  be  sustained 
by  branches  throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Bri- 
taiu  and  Ireland.  Several  speakers  stated  that 
the  Trades*  Unions  in  and  about  Huddersfield 
amounted  to  20,000  persons,  and  that  they  were 
about  adopting  measures  to  employ  their  unem- 
ployed, and  felt  that  by  means  of  Exchanges  they 
might  greatly  facilitate  their  operations;  when  it 
was  resolved  unanimously,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
C.  Wood,  of  Huddersfield,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Halifax,  that  this  Congress  view  the 
establishment  of  Branches  of  the  National  Equita- 
ble Labour  Exchange  as  a  highly  desirable  con- 
summation, according  to  the  plan  explained,  and 
earnestly  recommended  the  Co-operative  and 
Benefit  Societies,  aud  the  Trades'  Uoious  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  unite  them 
selves  into  an  association,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  National  Eq nit  able  Labour  Ex- 
change. Resolved,  to  hold  s  public  meeting  that 
evening  at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  for  the  pnrposeof 
explaining  the  advantages  of  Co-operation  aid 
Labour  Exchange. 

Mr.  Owen  wan  then  introduoed  to  a  Trades* 
Committee  thee  sitting,  to  whom  Mr  O.  gave  a 
full  explanation  of  the  principle  and  practice  of 
Labour  Exchange;  upon  which  they  passed  a  reso- 
lution pledging  themselves  to  use  their  utmost 
influence  in  urging  on  the  attention  of  their  fel- 
low-workmen the  important  advantages  derivable 
from  the  Labour  Exchange. 

THE  PUBLIC  MEETING  AT  THE  WHITE  HART  HTN. 

It  was  announced  Tor  seven  o'clock,  and  although 
the  room  contained  between  four  and  five  hundred, 
mauy  persons  went  away  who  could  not  gsta  ad- 
mission. 

Mr.  Owen  Was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Oiren  explained fhe  nature  and  objects  of 
the  meeting  as  fbUnvs* :-r- 

**  One  great  el  ject  of  society  is,  to  obtain 
wealth,  and  to  enjey  it.  The  ojeouine  principle  of 
barter  was,  to  exchange  the  supposed  prime  cost 
of,  or  value  of,  labour  fn  one  article,  against  the 
prime  cost  of,  or  amount  of  labour  contained  in, 
any  other  article.  This  is  the  Only  equitable 
priuciple  of  exchange ;  but^aa  invention  increased, 


desires  rouittuska\ 
be  convenient.  Barter 
aasteev  the  principle  of  which  is*  to 
pseeore  every  article  at  the  lowest,  and  to  t 
for  it  in  exchange  the  highest,  amount  of  i 
To  effect  this,  an  artificial  standard  of  value  was 
necessary ;  and  metals  were,  by  common  casual 
among  nations,  permitted  to  perform  the  efieu. 
Th»  principle,  in  the  progress  of  ttoenerstisn,  hsn 
been  productive  of  important  advantages,  ana4  of 
very  great  evils ;  but,  like  barter,  it  has  best 
■nsted  only  to  a  certain  stage  of  society,  ft  has 
stlamlated  invention :  it  has  given  ieomstry  ton 
tatart  to  the  ha  man  character,  and  sesarea  the 
fetnre  ajurtisss  of  those  energies  white  othetwsn 
might  have  remained  dormant  and  unknown.  But 
it  has  made  man  ignorantly  selfish^  placed  bin  is 
opposition  te  hie  follows;  engendered  fraud  sss 
deceit ;  blindly  urging-  him  forward  te  create, bat 
depriving  him  of  the  wisdom  to  enjoy.  lnstriviai 
to  take  advantage  of  others,  he  has  overreached 
himself.  The  strong  band  of  necessity  will  now 
force  him  into  the  path  which  conducts  to  that 
wisdom  in  which  he  haa  been  so  lung  deasitst. 
He  will  discover  the  advantage  to  be  derived  fron 
uniting  in  practice  the  best  parts  of  the  prisciplei 
of  barter  and  commerce,  and  oHsmistteg  taste 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  mcssveaseal 
and  injurious. 

'*  This  substantial  improvement ,  said  Mr.  Owes, 
in  the  progress  of  society,  may  be  easily  effected 
by  the  general    establishment   of  Labour  Ba- 
changes ;  by  the  operation  of  which,  the  sale  of 
every  description  of  useful  property  will  ha  ef- 
fected much  more  easily  than  purchases  are  Bade 
now ;  and  by  which  the  value  of  human  labour 
will  be  speedily  enhanced  to  a  degree  which  at 
present  would  scarcely  be  believed,  (tooeelwam) 
The  landholder  and  the  capitalist  would  be  asse- 
nted by  th  is  arrangement  in  the  name  degree  eiti 
the  labourer,  because  labour  is  the  foundation  of 
all  values,  and  it  is  only  from  labour,  liberalty  re* 
munerated,  that  high  profits  can  he  paid  far  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured  products.     Oeareswd 
asthe  value  of  labour  now  i*,  there  is  no  pcopouV 
t ion  in  Euclid  more  true,  than  that  society  would 
be  immediately  benefited,    in  a  great  varieij  of 
ways,  to  an  incalculable  extent,  by  making  labour 
the'  standard  of  value.    By  this  expedient,  afro* 
markets  in  the  world,  which  a*e  virtually  closed 
against  the  producers  of  wealth,  would  be  opea 
to  an  unlimited  extent ;  and  in   each  individual 
exchange,  alt  the  parties  interested  would  before 
to  receive  ample  remuneration  for  their  labour. 
(Applause)     It  would  soon  be  found  that  torn 
would  be  ao  inducement  for  manohictnrers  to  pro- 
duce inferior  descriptions  of  goods,  which  the? 
arc  now  compelled  to  do,  in  couaequence  of  Jfce 
excessive  and  injnrioos  competition  induced  by 
the  present  injurious  system  of  coaameree.  (Hear, 
bear.)    He  had  himself  been  actively  engaged  fcr 
fifty  years  in  business,  and  during  thirty  yean  of 
that  period  lie  was  a  very  considerable  manufac- 
turer of  cotton  yam,  having  a  population  of  some 
thousands  of  individuals  constantly  in  thecoipuf 
of  himself  and  partners,  and  under  hie  ianacdhte 
and  entire  control.    The  daily  produce  of  cottea 
yarn  at  this  establishment  was  more  than  suaV 
cient  to  go  twice  and   a  half  round  the  globe. 
He  ought,  therefore,  to  know  something  of  tte 
manufacturing  system.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  about 
to  tell  them  one  Utile  fact,  which  would  prove  to 
them  how  much  the  public  were  injured  by  the 
insane  practice  of  manufacturing  what  were  culled 
cheap  goods.  (Hear,  hear.)    He  had  always  beta 
accostomed  to  trasw  every  operaitJoo  te  tessawt 
and  to  its  sonse^uastces.    Fending  thai  there  aw 
a  general  cry  for  cheap  cottons,  among  other 
goods,  by  which  the  qualities  were  obliged  to  be 
deteriorated,  he  tried  a  variety  of  ex  periston*,  to 
enable  him-  to  discover  of  what  qualify  the  fsstk 
ought  to  he  manufactured,  in  order:  te  be  aunt  oo- 
neaciel  to  the  consumer.    Having  discovered  this, 
fhe  had  some  cotton  thread  made  of  the  dettrH 
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quality,  which  was  woven,  into  a  variety  of  ar- 
ticles, such  as  stockings,  shirting-cloth*  &c,  for 
his  own  use.    These  article*  he  fouud  to  wear,  six 
time*  as  .long  49  those  in  ordinary  consumption, 
whilst  the  extra  cost  did  not  exceed  twenty  five 
per  cent.  (JJe^r,  hear.)    For  the  sake  of.  argu- 
ment, however,  he  would*  aj low  that  (bey  coat  fifty 
per  cent.  more.     Now  the  annual  value  of  cottou 
fabrics,   of  all  ;  descriptions,    produced   in    this 
couutry*  was   somewhere    afeout   fijftn  millions, 
whicl),  Mcordiog  to  the  estimate  l>e   had   ju$t 
mentiftfleq,   would  have   cost    seventy-five    mil. 
lionfthafl  they  been  of  the  best  make.     But  then 
tbey  would  have  lasted  six  tinsea  n*loQfft.apcVmnl 
tiplyiaft  the  oft#  million*  by  njxf.it  would. gwe 
three  hundred  millions,  which,  would   hatid  been 
the  value of.  the-  ar tin  I  as.  10  the  consumer*.   Thus, 
then,  he  had  demonstrated,  that  the  loss  to  the 
poblit,  bj4k*jms*uiaetsr*of  cheep  cotton-  goods, 
was  no  lean?  than,  tw>  hundred  and  *a»itr>j8w 
miilionsiipn  aujnom.  (bond  cries  of4'  Hear,  hear/' 
and  enters.)    He  had  00  doubt  but  the  same  ex« 
(flut  of  lea*  -wan  being  sustained  by  the  dete- 
riorated ■  quality  jaf  other  deecr iptiena  of  good*. 
(Hear.)    All, the**  irrational  proceedings  >w.anhfc 
however^  be.SQXfeqUd.  by  i\m  ope  sat  km  of  -the  Law 
bour  &tcb*ngea,  and  they-  wopjd  wad  that  a  an* 
parabundaneo  rf  wealth  would  be  created,  which 
would  be  enjoyed  by  Jlte  whole  eepolation*''  (  Land 
applause.),    M#%  Owen  then  went  ksso  the  details, 
of  tbo  operations  *>&  the.  Equitable-  Labour  -Ex- 
change, (bonded,  bji  him. to  London,  and  showed, 
in  the  clement  inaoneo,  the  immense  benefits  which 
wootd  be  derived  by- both  ma*tare,and  o*envby  the 
establishment  pCa  branch  int  the  to*n*    The  u  la* 
boor  note,"  by  which  the  operation*  of  these  este> 
bJj*bmanJe.a*e  carried  on,  was  exhibited  to  the 
oompanyby.  M*.  Owen,  who  said  that  it  would  be 
found  to  ha  an  iesUoment  which  would  effieot  a 
greater  change  in  the  affaire  of  the  work),  than 
had  been  effected  by. all  the  armies  which  had  ever 
been  in  it*  (CWoera,)    U  would  bo  fonneV  toi  be  the 
most  secure,  aad,  in  aU  respects,  the  beat  onrreocy 
which  Hie  world  ever  knew.    These  notes  were 
only  isnued  upon  real  wealth  being  deposited,  in 
the  national  storehouses,  and  when  any  of  this 
wealth  warn  taken  out  or  consumed y  netee  to  ao 
eqnal  amnion*  wsce  brought  in,  ao  thatthe  quantity 
of  currency  always  in.  circulation,  was  exootle 
equal  to.  tbe  wealth  in utore;  and)  what  was  a  re. 
eurkabje  fact,,  a  run  upon  the  banks  issniagr  this 
new  pap#r~curaency  would  be  of  the  greatest  s*r- 
tioe.  (Laughter  and  nppleene.)  Mr.  t>w  en  continued 
at  some  length »  and  afterward*  (rave  replica  to 
many  important  question*  which   were  put  to  hhw 
on  the  subject-matters  of  his  address,  aUof  whieh 
the  QjMwsiata.   declared  weoe  aaiiafaotory.     (Mr. 
Owen  sat  d*o>w  n  amidat  the  moat  enthusiastic  ap» 
plause.) 

1st  KeaoloAion,- P*«That  thus  meeting  earnestly 
r©co»j»Bjend  to  the  labouring  classes  carefully  to 
examine  the  principle*  oX  co-operation,  and,  if 
fuund  to  bo  upon,  a*  proper  basis,  to  aflopt  them, 
as  the  best  oneau*  of  raisin;  themselves  and  their 
tamities'  from  poverty  and  wretchedness." 

Mr.  Whitehead^  of  flblmtirth,  proposed  this  re- 
solution,  atid  said  it  had  only  just  been  pot  into 
his  hands,  and  if  he  did  not  do  it  that  justice  that 
the  importance  of  the  resolution  required,  ho  was 
not  to  blame,  fcr  their  worthy  chairmau  insisted  on 
his  taking  it,  and  that  he  would  answer  for  all  the 
consequences  of  it-,  therefore,  with  that  under- 
standing, be  felt  perfectly  easy.  He  congratulated 
the  meeting  on  the  overflowing  attendance,  and 
considering  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  it  was  a 
dear  proof  to  his  mind  the  working  men  of  Hud- 
dersfteld  were  alive  to  tbeir  real  Tuterest.  The 
plana  of  their  benevolent  chairman  were  responded 
o  by  every  thinking  working  man  who  had  heard 
hem,  and  he  regretted  njorc  had  not  heard  them, 
hough  they  Mrere  principles  that  were  now  being 
extensively  disseminated,  aud  their  good  effects 
*ere  begin nlnif  to  be  ver,y  visible ;  yet  much 
nore  remained  to  oe  don^.    Ttiey  wusf  have  mis- 


siouaries  to  declare  these  great  but  simple  truths. 
The  Trades'  Union*  had-  now  begun  to  feel  the 
folly  of  kecpiug  their  men  idle  when  on  the  sirike 
and  out  of  work,  and  pressing  heavily  on  the 
trades'  funds.  Wo,  said  they,  it  must  be  altered, 
we  must  set  them  to  work;  and  all  we  shall  then 
want,  said  the  speaker,  will  be  Exchange  Banks, 
where  we  may  beneficially  exchange  our  goods. 
"  And  now,  my  friends,  let  me  urge  you  to  union ; 
and,  as  one  fact  is  worth  fifty  theories,  I  will  just 
mention  a  fact  as  to  the  importance  of  union.  At 
the  time  of  a  strike  near  Holuinrth,  after  the. men 
had  been  out  some  time,  and  their  funds  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  there  did  not  appear  much 
prospect  of  the  mastera  snecumbiug,  said  some 
of  the  men,  '  let  Us  make  a  subscription,  and  set 
John  Poulett  to  work'  (a  term  by  which  the  com- 
bination is  characterised).  They  accordingly 
raised  00/,,  laid  it  out  in  wool  at  Hudderefield,  and 
set  part  of  their  men  to  work.  '  But,*  said  the 
master,  (this  is  John  Poulett's  last  shift  \  they  will 
presently  come  to  now/  But  they  were  mistaken, 
for  the  cloth  sold  uell  at  Huddersficld  Cloth  Hall; 
the  returns  were  then  laid  out  in  wool,  and  a 
greater  number  of  men  net  to  Woi^k  than  before, 
which,  whea  made  up,  sold  well  also,  which  made 
the  roasters  say,  '  this  looks  Yery  queer/  (Loud 
laughter,)  Th,o  men  persevered,  and  manufactured 
a*  third  quantity,  which  also,  fortunately,  sold  well. 
*  Then/  said  the  masters, 4  this  won't  dp,  we  must 
give  in,  or  we  shall  have  to  do  the  work  ourselves, 
and  what  will  they  do  who  cannot  work  ?'  so  this 
industrious  wealth-producing  method  procured  to 
us  the  most  important  results.  The  mastera 
yielded,  and  tbey  have  been  tenacious  ever  since 
as  to  the  interference  with  the  workmen's  wages. 
Then,  as  to  co-operation*  1  look  00  that  aa  a  supe- 
rior union,  the  object  being  to  procure  to  all  man- 
kind the  highest  enjoyment  and  bappineea ;  and 
the  means  to  secure  it  it  by  oor  united  exertions, 
determination, and  perseverance,  in-the  goodceuse, 
and  victory  must  be  onrs.M  (Load  cheers.) 

Mr.  Christopher  Wood*  of  Hodderafield,  se 
conded  the  resolution^  hi  doing'  which,  he  said, 
it  had  bis  full  concurrence,  but  be  would' not  de- 
tain them  with  a<  speech,  aa  there  were  friends 
present  who  would  give  them  very  important  in- 
formation. 

The  Chairman  pot  the  resolution,  which  wax 
carried1  unanimously. 

Mr.  Ttiraee,  the  delegate  from  the  trades  of 
London,  moved  the  second  resolution. 

"That  that  state  of  society  most  he  wrong, 
where  the  producers  of  wealth  are  destitute  of  all 
the  coni Ports  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  proves  that  some  important  change  ought  to 
take  place." 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends— This  resolution  de- 
scribes the  present  state  of  society.  Do  not  you, 
fellow-workmen,  produce  all  wealth,  by  your 
labour?  And  what  is  your  condition?  Are  yon 
not  ull  in  misery  and  want  ?  This  is  not  all ;  we 
have  to  toil  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a-day  (hear), 
often  tinder  the  greatest  tyranny  and  fear;  while, 
to  obtain  this  scanty  pittance  we  are  in  continual 
competition,  watching  each  other  like  beasts  of 
prey,  and  considering  each  other  as  enemies. 
(Heur,  hear.)  But  the  evil  does  not  rest  here. 
By  the  present  system  we  are  prevented  from 
creating  an  abundance  of  wealth,  which,  if  our 
energies  had  full  and  fair  play,  we  could  create 
and  make  ourselves  happy  by  workiog  half  the 
hours  we  now  work.  Is  not  the  earth  rich  in  ma- 
terial for  the  prediction  of  wealth?  Is  It  not 
stored  with  rich  mines  of  every  thing  we  want  ? 
Do  yon  not  pot  your  labour  to  it,  and  produce  all 
that  makes  man  comfortable  and  happy  ?  You 
mdke  the  bricks,  build  the  houses,  dig  the  iron, 
make  the  machinery,  and  a] I  the  domestic  utensils 
of  life  from  it  $  you  cultivate  the  earth,  breed  the 
cattle,  gather  the  wool,  and  make  the  cloth.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  wealth,  but  it  is  produced  by  our 
labour.  Yet  these  resources  remain  exbauslless, 
whil$  you  are  pining  in  idleness  aud  want.     But 


how  long  Khali  this  la«f  ?  And  what  havo  we  a*  » 
a  remedy  fur  it  ?  (Hear,  bear.)  I  will  tell  you, 
my  frieuds^  we  have  a  ceil  a  in  remedy  for.it,  by 
*  taking  our  affairs  into  our  own  hand*,; '  by 
working  for  ourselves.  It  is  of  no  use  to  look 
any  longer  to  others.  See  what  ibey  are  doing  in 
Parliamunt ;  have  they  done  any  thiiyr  there  tu 
better  our  condition,?  Are  they  likely  to  do  any 
thing,  think  yon? — Nn  !  (Hear.)  If  one  does  a 
goodacr,  the  others  uudo  it ;  witness  the  Factory 
Bill.  Tl*eref©re  we  rou*t  look  to  ourselves,  hi 
London  and  Birmingham  we  have  already  begun; 
and  10  fcjve  you  a  proof,  I  will  show  yog,  a  bijl  put 
forth  by.  the  Ipoudmi  trades,  calling  on  their  lei- 
|(m.w<trkmqn-  to  unite.  We  liuve  there  niue 
societies  already  formed,  to  work  for  each  other  j 
same  of  them  have  paid  70/.  or  80/.  for  wages  in 
the  short  space  of  three  months.  (Hear,  bear, 
and  applause.)  We  exchange  our  productions 
with  each  other,  by  means  of  the  labour  exchange 
which  Mr.  Owen  has  explained  to  you.  We  find, 
and  justly  too,  that  wo  can  consume  and  enjoy, 
as  well  as  those  who  do  nothing.  We  are  ail  in 
want  of  each  other's  productions,  We,  the  tailors,, 
want  the  cloth  you  produce,  with  which  we  can 
make  clothes  for  the  other  trades,  such  as  the 
iron  and  tool  makers  of  Birmingham,  and  the  cm- 
lens  of  Sheffield,  whose  goods  you  can  hare  in 
exchange  for  your  cloth.  Bat,  my  friends,  we 
have  one  great  difficulty  to  overcome— that  is, 
getting  tbe  raw  material.  You  know  that  the  land 
ia  monopolised  by  a  few  bands ;  and  food  and  mm.  • 
terial  being  the  first'  things  wanted  by  us,  they 
hold  a  double  power  orer  the  labourer.  But  thin 
we  can  overcome ;  by  union  it  will  be  but  as  mist 
before  the  son.  Yon  have  bad  the  glorious  effects' 
of  union  shown  to  yon  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  in  the 
strike  that  took  place.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yon  see  in 
that  what  can  be  done  by  working  for  yourselves; 
and  yon  possess  all  that  is  required  forthat  purpose 
within  yourselves,  inasmuch  as  yon  are  already 
united.  The  soclet  les  have  discovered  a  secret,  they 
have  seen  the  folly  of  paying  their  unemplnyed 
members  sums  of  money  to  sit  about  in  idleness, 
sinking  into  degradation,  and  begging  from  their 
fellow-members  for  that  which  they  could  obtaiir 
in  independence  by  being  employed  by  the  fundi 
of  tbe  society  to  which  they  belong.  (Hear,  hear.) 
What  then  do  we  contemplate  ?  It  is  a  general 
onion  of  the  working  classes  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Never  had  they  such  a  power  put  into 
their  hands  by  which  to  effect  their  emancipation. 
Every  thing  that  has  taken  place  tends  to  the  con- 
summation of  this  glorious  and  just  cause.  The; 
spirit  manifested  by  the  working-classes  through- 
out the  country  this  moment  justifies  the  antici- 
pation that  they  will  emancipate  themselves,  by 
taking  their  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  through 
the  medium  of  exchange  and  union.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  I  will  not  take  up 
more  of  your  time,  as  there  are  other  gentlemen 
to  speak.  Yet  I  have  one  or  two  remarks  to  ndd. 
Many  people  look  at  do-operation  with  jealousy, 
and  suppose  that  it  must  injure  them,  and  there, 
fore  oppose  it,  and  throw  obstacles  in  its  way  ; 
but  thin  is  an  error.  Co-operation  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  benefit  the  people,  without  Injury 
to  any;  co-operation  is  meant-  to  surround  the 
working- classes  with  comforts,  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  industry  (hear),  without  taking  from 
others;  therefore,  to  oppose  it  is  an  error,  and  ia 
useless.  They  might  as  well  attempt  to  subvert 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  to  attempt  to  put  it 
down.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore,  my  friends,  keep 
this  ever  in  your  minds,  that  labour  is  the  source 
of  wealth,  and  that  you,  the  labouring- classes 
produce  all  wealth ;  and  if  your  great  powers  had 
fair  play,  you  could  surround  yourselves  with  all 
the  comforts  of  life  with  ease.  Contrast  this  with 
your  present  condition  of  misery;  and  contrast 
that,  condition  with  the  state  of  those  who  never 
do  any  thing—  flump  who  ride  in  carriage*,  and 
live  iu  luxury  and  waste,  regardless  of  every  body 
but  themselves  ;  contrast  this,  I  say^and  decide 
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to  act  for  yourselve*.  But  remember  that  it  is 
tbe  system,  and  not  the  men,  we  attack.  If  we 
were  in  their  placet,  and  trained  an  they  hare 
been,  we  ahould  act  in  the  tame  manner  j  but  we 
must  no  longer  continue  that  system.  Therefore, 
1  once  more  earnestly  entreat  you,  by  all  thut  is 
dear  to  you,  to  take  your  own  affairs  into  yonr 
own  bands.  Remember  that  union  is  strength, 
and,  with  food  teeling  to  all,  I  most  heartily  move 
this  resolution."  (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  Wood,  from  tbe  Missionary  Society,  Loo- 
don,  «•  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,— The 
present  is  a  most  distressing  and  painful  state  of 
society  to  witness*,  on  the  one  hand  yon  see  the 
non-producing,  idle,  pampered,  and  luxurious  few  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  producing,  wretched,  and 
starving  many.    And  what  was  this  state  of  things 
to  be  attributed  to  ?    Why  the  ignorance  of  the 
many,  and  tbe  fancied   interest  the   few  felt  io 
keeping  the  many  ignorant.     But  the  many  were 
discovering  the  real  cause  of  the  evil— they  were 
struggling,  and  were  rapidly  acquiring   intelli- 
gence.   Tbe  many  began  to  And  they  were  the 
real  panics  who  supported  tbe  State,  but  were  not 
supported  in  return.     They  bore  all   the  burthens, 
ihey  did  all  the  work,  and  when  they  came  to  invest i. 
gate  their  real  situation,  they  discovered  tbey  had  not 
tba  same  advantages  as  their  fellow  slaves  in  tbe 
West  Indies,  inasmurh  is  they  had  not  a  certainty  of 
subsistence.    And  a  hat  led  to  tbe  admission  or  these 
important  facts  by  the  many  ?  Why  the  distress  occa- 
sioned by  tbe  evils  ihey  laboured  under.     And  what 
caused  the  principle  of  co-op*rntion  to  be  attended  to 
by  the  producing  classes  ?    Why,  the  certainty  of  Its 
remedying  tbe  evils  tbey  were  labouring:  under  had 
rest  the  veil  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  truth 
was  appearing  to  tbe  many  in  nil  its  radiant  majesty. 
It  bad  been  stated  iu  one  of  tbe  leading  articles  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  individual  possession 
was  only  allowable  on  the  principle  of  its  benefiting 
the  com nr  unity,  and  on  no  other  was  it  tenable.  Well, 
then,  let  us  keep  this  principle  in  view,  and  look  at  a 
few  anomalie*.    There  w»»  tbe  Duke  of  Bedford,  tbe 
Duke  of  Bucclengb ,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
tbe  Marquis  of  Westminster,  whose  united  incomes 
amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million  annually  ;  and  tbe 
proprietor  of  the  whole  of  the  bouses,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two,  in  that  town,  whose  income  was  said 
to  be  60,000/.  annually  from  that  source,  bad  not 
built  one  of  them,  while  many  of  tbe  prodocert.  who 
built  these  booses  and  hewed  tbe  stones  from  tbe 
quarries,  bad  not  a  place  to  lay  tbeir  bends.    Then 
let  us  look  at  the  statements  made  by  Mr*  Fielden, 
the  member  for  Oldbnm,  who  fearlessly  spoke  tbe 
truth  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  that  there  were 
whole  districts  where  the  population  was  jielding 
to  society  their  valuable  labour,  and  not  receiving 
more  in  return  to  live  on  than  3d.  or  4d.  per  day. 
These,  my  friends,  are  plain  matters  of  fact,  within 
your  own,  knowledge  most  probably.    Then,  as 
we  admit  this  crying  and  desolating  evil,  let  us 
unite  ss  one  man  and  save  ourselves  by  taking  our 
affairs  into  our  own  hands.    Can  we  manage  them 
worse  than  they  have  been  managed  for  us  ?  No, 
my  friends  j  and  were  we  to  manage  tbem  no  better 
than  they   have  been  managed,  we  should  save 
that  portion  of  our  produce  that  has  been  taken 
from  us,  under  the  pretence  of  services  rendered 
us.     But  the  light  has  shone  forth,  it  has  diffused 
lis  rays  amongst  many  of  the  producers,  and  they 
will  not  rest  until   their  fellow-producers  see  it 
in  all  its  bright  effulgence,  and  feel  its  full  influ- 
ence} and  then,  and  on  that  day,  will  we  have 
achieved  our  full  independence.    The  good  work 
has  commenced,  aud  is    proceeding  actively  in 
London.    The  society  I  have  the  pleasure  to  re- 
present at  the  Co-operative  Congress,  sends  forth 
its  activo*nieinbcrs  into  the  fields  and  the  busy 
resorts  of  the  metropolis,  and  procluiins  the  glad 
tidings  of  Co  operation    and    labour  Exchange, 
the    only    means    left  by   which  the  productive 
*  classes  can  gain  their  just  situation  in  the  social 
fcule.     They  have    a)*o  influenced  the  Trades' 
Uuions  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  they  are  pro- 
ceeding  energetically,  setting  uu  excellent  ex- 


ample, which  has  been  well  followed  op  by  the 
men  of  Birmingham  ;  and,  judging  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
within  the  short  time  I  have  been  here,  and  tbe 
temper  of  this  meeting,  as  regards  co-operation 
and  Labour  Exchange,  1  conclude  it  will  soon  be 
followed  here.  (Loud  cheers.)  This  will  be  the 
measure  to  produce  the  desired  change,  to  bring 
about  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  it  remains 
now  for  the  producing  classes  (and  there  are  but 
two  classes  iu  society,  the  producing  and  uon  pro- 
ducing) to  say  whether  they  will  longer  submit  to 
the  toil  and  misery  they  have  been  so  long  sub- 
jected to.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends, 
with  these  views  1  most  cordially  second  the  reso- 
lution." 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Halifax,  moved  the  third  reso- 
lution— 

14  That  this  meeting  considers  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation,  if  properly  understood  aud 
reduced  to  practice,  are  eapable  of  producing  this 
change,  and  of  securing  to  tbe  producers  of  wealth 
the  enjoyment  of  it." 

*'  By  those  unacquuinted  with  co-operation  It  may 
be  asked,  what  is  co-operation  ?   It  is  the  principle 
or  science  of  uniting  or  working  together  for  one 
common  and  determined  object,  and  which  is  exem- 
plified in  associations  for  carrying  into  effect  rail- 
roads, navigation,    turnpike- roads ;    and  amongst 
religionists  by  the  erection  of  tbeir  meeting-houses, 
tbe  supporting  of  tbem  and  tbeir  preachers,  and  the 
forming  and  carrying  forward  Sunday-schools.    Tue 
influence  and  wealth  of  religions  societies  m  this 
kingdom  was  a  proof  of  tba  mighty  effects  of  co-ope- 
ration.    Governments  were  carried  forward  by  tbe 
science  of  co-operation  ,  and  what  tbey  do  by  this 
is  to  make  us  pay  tases  to  support  the  army,  navy, 
and  church — not  to  benefit  the  people,  but  to  support 
their  ill-gotten  power,  pride,  and  aggrandisement. 
(Loud  cheers)  What  was  tbe  East  India  Company, 
but  a  large  co-operative  socletv  ?  and  what  was  it 
ibat  kept  tbe  poor  negro  in  slavery  in  tbe  West 
Indies,  but  tbe  co-operation  of  tbe  planters  ?   But  co- 
operation, amongst  the  working-classes,  is  to  instriM?t 
us  bow  to  bring  our  combined  energies  into  action 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  (Cheers.)    Tbe  practice  of  tbe 
principle  was  simple  and  easy ;  it  is  to  be  done  by 
small  subscriptions,  which  subscriptions  form  a  fund 
for  the  employment  of  themselves.    Bee  what  has 
been  done  by  thirty  societies  in  this  district,  com- 
posed of  working  men.    They  have  in  tbe  last  four 
years  accumulated  a  capital  by  these  means,  and 
trading  with  these  funds  of  no  less  a  sum  than  between 
five  and  six  thousand  pounds.  (Loud  cheers.)  In  re- 
ference to  a  statement  made  by  tbe  preceding  speaker, 
in  allusion  to  Mr.  Fielden's  statements  in  the  Hou>e 
of   Commons,   which  were  contradicted    by    some 
honourable,  but  ignorant  members,  instead  of  the 
poor  creatures  having  3d.  or4d.  per  diy,  ihey  bad 
not  more  than  2]d.  per  day,  let  us  prove  it  by  tbe 
test  of  figures.     Suppose  the  wages  of  the  cotton, 
the  fancy,  and  the  worsted  weavers  were  12-.  weekly, 
with  a  wife  and  three  children  on  the  average ;  out 
of  this  12s.  per  week,  say  rent  2*.,  fire  Is.,  light  6d., 
soap  nod  other  things  Is.,  which  iutbe  whole  is  3s.  6d., 
leaving  for  meat  and  clothing  8s.  6d.j  five  Umes  Is  8d. 
will  cover  this  8s.  6d.,  which  leases  not  more  than 
2fd,  per  bead  for  each  individual,  for  meat,  bread, 
and  clothing.     Are  these  facts  ?  If  so,  is  it  not  quite 
time  thut  we  took  our  own  affairs  into  our  own  hands? 
Well,  then,  but  there  are  others  who  earn  more  than 
12<.  per  week.     Granted.     Now  let  us  see  what  a 
man  with  five  children  can  do. 


thing  for  sickness,  for  Church -cess,  for  Sunday  sebouli, 
for  Co-operative  Societies.  Now,  then,  what  become! 
of  tbe  contradiction  ?  Here  we  sjiow  them  wecas 
calculate ;  and  what  have  working  men  done?  Why 
tbey  have  established  thirty  Co-operative  Societies 
in  this  district,  which  were  not  in  eiutence  lour 
years  ago,  and  they  have,  out  of  their  limited  mesas— 

£.  s.  a\ 
Subscribed  ....  1,24*  i  Z 
Have  lent  by  themselves  1,470  H   9 

Profits         ....        2.70*  II    0) 


BABNIHOS. 


BXPBKD1TUSB. 


Man 

1 

0 

0 

Rent    . 

0 

3 

0 

1st  child 

0 

5 

0 

.  Fixe     • 

0 

1 

6 

2d  ditto 

0 

3 

6 

Light   . 

0 

0 

6 

3d  ditto 

0 

2. 

0 

Clothing  for  man  . 

0 

2 

0 

4th  ditto 

0 

0 

0 

Re>t  of  family 

0 

2 

6 

5th  ditto 

0 

0 

.0. 

Soap,  &c.     . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

10 

6 

0 

10 

6 

One  pound  divided  by  7,  leaves  for  each  bead 
2s.  lOd.  per  week,  or  about  4$J.  each  per  dny ;  no~ 


5,4*7  11    0, 
Here,  than,  my  friends,  is  a  specimen  of  tbe  prin- 
cptes of  co-operation  reduced  to  practice.    Go tboo, 
and  do  likewise.  (Cheers.; 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  51ssta  BrO- 
ford. 

Mr.  Sloe*,  High    Constable  of  Hoddersaeld, 
stated  that,  from  hie  personal  obeervattees,  the 
working,  classes  were  reduced  to  a  lower  poiat 
than  ever  was  known  before ;  nod  hailed  indeed, 
with  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  mast 
the  plan  be  they  had  heard  that  evening  (torn  their 
excellent  chairman,  which  wan  so  well  calculated 
to  relieve  the  working  classes   from   their  sal 
degree  of  suffering.  (Loud  cheers.)     He  indeed 
coald  bear  witness  that  there  was  no  eiaggeiattst 
in  the  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Wilson,  he  (Mr.S.) 
had  made  sn  official  survey.— (/furrfed  fa  iVo.15, 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Crtsi*.)— As  a  well-wisher  to  in 
country  and  to  the  working  classes,  who  bore  ill 
the  burthens,  he  would  any  to  them— unite,  bt 
wise,  and  relief  must  be  tbe  result ;  and  besboskf 
he  happy  to  do  any  thing  in  Me  power  to  assist 
them.  (Load  and  tong-oootinoed  cheers.)    kbss 
been  very  properly  pet  by  a  speaker  this  eveaiaf, 
that  there  were  hut  two  oluseeu  In  society,  the 
producers  and  non  producers— the  rest  was  sit 
fictitious  and  delusive ;  but  unfortunately  the  pro- 
doctag  many  had,  for  periods  past,  oeen  kept  br 
the  idle  few  in  darkness,  misery,  end  degradatios; 
but  there  appeared  to  he  a  rapidly  growing  istei- 
ligence  aassngat  the  workhtgetaase*,  which  woeW 
speedily  enable  them,  vf  he  mistook  not,  Is  over- 
come the  difficulties  that  oppreased  tbem,  asd  did 
not  some  counterpoising  power  of  that  kind  aria?, 
be  wan  fearful  aa  awful  convulsion  must  essoe;  far 
the  people  had  become  weary  and  impatient  wittJ 
worn-out  expectation  that  Parliament  weald  hue 
done  something ;  but  tbey  knew  not  how ;  they 
have  denied  the  truth  of  the  real  situation  of  the 
people,  and  consequently,  if  they  know  sot  tat 
disease,  they  cannot  apply    n    remedy.  (Lots' 
cheers.)    The  resolution    waa   pnt,  asd  esrriei 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Osren  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  pa- 
triotic High  Constable  $  which  wan  curried  by  at- 
clamation. 

Mr.  Nolmt*  moved  n  vote  of  thanks  to  tbe 
chairman,  which  wan  also  carried  by  arelaannsi- 


SECOND  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  delegates  assembled  at  7  o'clock,  at  Ike 
Co-operative  Store,  West  gate. 

After  a  very  lengthened  discussion,  whit*  oc- 
cupied the  morning,  as  to  the  extensive  field  whk* 
was  then  opening  for  missionary  exertion  anoofst 
the  Trades'  Unions,,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed  :— 

1st.  That  this  Congrats  recommend  (he  diserett 
co-operative  councils  of  tbe  kingdom  to  raise  foods, 
and  form  a  Missionary  Association,  to  enploj 
missionaries  for  the  spread  of  co-operative  kao»* 
ledge. 

2d.  That  a  Missionary  District  Associstioo  to 
formed,  taking  in  a  circle  of  thirty  miles  re»d 
Huddersfield. 

3d.  lhat  the  first  Huddersfield  Co-openti" 
Society  be  requested  to  set  aa  Treasurer  of  the 
'Huddersfield  District  Missionary  Society. 

4th,  That  four  shillings  per  day  be  allowed*' 
the  compensation  of  Missionary  labourers,  sebjeet 
to  extra  pay  for  coach-hire  or  other  eioeatev 
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5th.  That  each  society  favourable  to  missionary 
exertions,  seod  a  peony  for  each  member,  on  or 
before  the  first  of  every  month. 

6th.  That  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Halifax,  be  appointed 
the  missionary,  pro  t*m.t  for  the  Huddersfield 
district. 

7th.  That  Loughborough  and  Foleshill  be  con- 
sidered separate  districts,  and  be  recommended  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Huddersfield  district. 

8th.  That  a  Public  Meeting  be  held  at  Back 
Green,  at  3  o'clock,  and  that  public  notice  be  given 
by  the  town  crier. 

Adjourned  at  2  o'clock  for  the  public  meeting. 

BACK   GREEN  MEETING. 

Mr.  Own  being  unanimously  called  to  the  chair, 
be  explained  the  subject  of  the  meeting,  and  gave 
a  comprehensive  and  interesting  description  of  his 
plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
iodustrions  classes. 

Mr.  NickoUon,  of  Halifax,  moved  the  first  reso- 
lution, vix.:  M(X)>at  it  appears  to  this  meeting  that 
there  is  no  want  of  ugricultural  productions,  ma- 
terials for  manufactures,  or  finished  goods  of  any 
description;  and  yet  the  great  majority  of  the 
prodocers  of  all  this  valuable  w&lth  are  in  abject 
poverty,  and  by  some  cause  or  other  are  constantly 
deprived  of  a  regular  supply  of  any  of  it." 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  in  moving  this 
resolution,   I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
delight  at  the  manner  in  which  Robert  Owen  has 
come  forward  in  the  cause  of  the  suffering  and 
working  classes.  (Loud  cheers.)    His  conduct,  his 
character,  bin  plans,  demand  our  fullest  confidence. 
You  have  before  you  in  his  person,  the  father,  the 
founder  of  co-operation  ;  aud  had  not  that  bene- 
fited the  working  classes  in  and  round  this  dis- 
trict?    There  were  thirty  societies  that,  in  four 
years,    had   accumulated   between    five  and  six 
thousand   pounds   capital,   and    withal,   by    the 
union  and  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  by  libraries 
and  discussions,  had    produced    a    great   moral 
improvement  in  the  minds  of  the  working  classes. 
And  M r.  Owen  haa  now  explained  to  you  a  prin- 
ciple   of   exchange,   which    promises   the    most 
satisfactory  results;  then,  my  friends,  let  us  consi- 
der this  proposition  of  our  benefactor,  for  we  have 
depended  iu  vain  upon  the  Parliameut  to  do  any 
thing  for  on;  and  if  we  expect  that  they  will  ever 
do  any  thing  for  us,  we  shall  be  much  mistaken. 
Yon  know   well  that  the  terms  of  this  resolution 
are  quite   true.    You  know  well  that  your  chil- 
dren are  worked  nearly  to  death  in  the  factories  ; . 
and  that  you  have  for  their  and  your  excessive 
toil,   a  bare  subsistence.     And  it  is  not  for  the. 
want  of  any  thing  that  uature  furnishes  that  you 
are  so  destitute ;  it  is  because  you  are  so  indus- 
trious, that  you*  are  so  destitute.     You  do  not 
husband  your  industry,  which  is  your  capital — you 
sacrifice  it   to  the  money  capitalists,  to  those  who 
do  not  the  work.     But  this  National   Equitable 
Labour  Exchange  appears  to  be  calculated  to  give 
yoa  a   ready  market,  to  enable  you  to  get  the 
various)  productions  of  other  working  men  of  this 
kingdom   in   return  for.  your  productions.      By 
.  union  f  this"  can  be  done  ;  by  union  you  can  accom- 
plish may  thing.    Therefore,  my  friends,  J  support 
thin  resolution,  recommending  yon  to  the   Co- 
operative  Store  for  every  information." 

Mr.  Evmlew,  of  Loughborough— "  I  most  cor- 
dially second  this  resolution,  and  fully  agree  in 
the  sentiments  that  have  been  expressed.  I  shall 
not  detain  you  with  any  remarks  of  mine,  as  there 
are  other  friends  who  will  explain  the  subject  to 
yon  more  satisfactorily  than  I  can  do." 

Mr.  Wood,  the  delegate  from  the  Social  Mis- 
sionary and  Tract  Society  of  London  (a  society, 
said  the  chairman,  consisting  of  150  members,  who 
have  done  much  more  good  than  all  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  put  together),  rose  to 
propose  the  second  resolution,  and  said,  "  the  ob- 
ject of  this  meeting  is  to  abolish  poverty  and  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amonut  of  happiness  in  the 
shortest  tiene*  which  your  Legislature  knows  not 
how  to  bring  about,  for  it  is  ignorant  of  your 


situation.    And  how  can  it  be  otherwise?    Do 
its  members  ever  mix  amoug»t  yon  ?    Do  they  not, 
when  they  pass  through  your  streets  and  your 
towns,  roll  in  carrisges  ?    They  lose  all  sympathy 
with  you.    To  whom  do  you  j>ay  your  rents?    To 
their  agents,    their    middlemen,   and   stewards, 
whose  interests  are  to  oppress  you  and  misrepre- 
sent you.      These  oppressions  have  caused  the 
men  of  London  to  look  into  the  causes  of  these 
things,  and  they  find  they  have  been  as  much  to 
blame  as  anyone;  and  therefore,  with  the  kind- 
liest feelings  to  all  parties,  they  have  resolved  to 
take  their  own  affairs  into  their  own  hands  •,  and 
if  you  do  the  same  thiug,  you  will  not  only  have 
the  Cloth-hall,  or  some  other  extensive  building, 
for  your   Exchange   (as  Mr.  Owen  has  stated) 
speedily  in  your  possession,  but  you  will  also  have 
a  convenient  building,  as  you  have  plenty  of  ma- 
terials in  this  district,  for  the  working-classes  to 
meet  iu,  instead  of  being  compelled,  as  now,  to 
stand  in  the  damp  and  cold.  (Cheers)  My  friends, 
the  resolution  1  bold  in  my  hand  is  an  follows:— ' 
'  That  the  distress  thus  experienced  by  the  in- 
dustrious classes  srises  from  the  waut  of  a  just 
mode  by  which  to  exchange  their  labour  with 
each  other;  aud  that  the  Equitable  Labour  Ex- 
change, as  now  explained,  appears  to  this  meeting 
as  the  only  means  left  to  the  working-classes  to 
regain  a  just  value  for  their  labour,  aud  to  relieve 
them  and  their  children  from  the  dreadful  effects 
of  continually-increasing  competition  .*    If  the  dis- 
tress of  the  working  classes  arises  from  the  want 
of  money  by  which  to  exchange  their  varied  pro- 
duct  ions  with  each  other,  why  do  not  they  remove 
their  distress,  by  making  money  for  themselves  ? 
Let  them  do  this,  and  breathe  confidence  on  their 
own  money,  which  is  the  labour-note,  to  the  full 
extent  of  tbeir  influence  in  society, and  they  wjll 
then  have  gained  what  all  good  men  desire— in- 
dependence, and  a  just  reward  for  iudustry.    It 
is  not  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  the  popu- 
lation to  work,  or  Nature'*  refusing  to  supply  us 
with  stone,  or  brick,  or  timber,  for  building,  or 
materials  for  clothing  snd  manufacture,  or  agri- 
cultural produce  for  food,  that  the  working  popu- 
lation of  this,  kingdom  is  in  a  greater  degree  of  dis- 
tress than  ever  was  known  before.  In  London  they 
have  established  an  Exchange,  in  which  the  work 
ing  classes,  who  were  acquainted  with  it,  have, 
in  many  weeks,  done  business  to  the.  amount  of 
1000/.  weekly,  (loud  cheers ;)  and,  by  thi*  time, 
had  we  been  allowed  to  have  continued,  1  have  the 
fullest  confidence  we  should  have  been    doing 
many  thousands  weekly.    The    landlord   of  the 
premises  in  which  the  exchange  was  conducted, 
required  such  terms  from  us,  because  we  were 
going  on  prosperously,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
just  to  the  public  that  we  should  have  acceded  to 
them,  and  he,  therefore,  took  forcible  possession 
of  the  premises*  and  has  been  carrying  on  the 
business,  but  to  a  much  less  extent,  for  his  indivi- 
dual benefit.    But  though  this  had  retarded  our 
operations,  and  bad  prevented  us  from  opening 
country  branches  by  this  time,  it  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  5  we  bad  been  gaining  great 
experience  in  the  time,  and  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  also,  iustead  of  having  1800/.  a-year  to 
pay  for  rent  and  taxes  for  the  premises  we  were 
ejected  from,   in    our  new  premises  we  should 
have  only  400/.  a-year  to  pay,  and  for  premises 
quite  equal  for  the  purposes  of  the  exchange,  and 
in  a  situation  ranch  superior.    Thus,  though  there 
has  been  delay  and  inconvenience  in  our  proceed- 
ings, they  have  been  atteoded  with  the  most  bene 
ficial  results;    and    so  the  society   feels  which 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  representing  at  the  Co-ope- 
rative Congress.    On  our  being  turned  away  from 
the  Gray's  Ion-road  premises,  it  sent  a  deputation 
to  Mr.  Owen  proffering  him  the  utmost  of  its  as- 
sistance, both  in  funds  and  services,  shonld  he 
require  tbem,  at  the  same  time  expressing  the 
fullest  confidence  in  him  as  a  great  public  bene- 
factor.   The  Equitable  Labour  Exchange  was  a 
ready  market  for  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  having 


watched  the  practical  operations  of  the  exchange 
from  its  commencement,  1  can  speak  from  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  various  cases,  wherein 
1  know  persons  have  greatly  benefited  themselves 
by  it,  from  the  readiness  of  the  market  to  dispose 
of  the  goods  of  all  ;  also  by  their  being  enabled 
to  get  back  in  exchange  what  they  might  require. 
In  the  old  markets,  a  man  very  often,  after  he  has 
manufactured  his  goods,  will  be  days  and  days 
waiting  for  a  customer ;  and  when  he  meets  with 
one,  from  want  of  the  gold  and  silver  to  make  his 
exchange*  with,  he  is  compelled  to  take  whatever 
amount  the  customer  will  give  him,  which  neces- 
sitates him  to  go  with  a  less  amount  of  exchanges 
than    he   ought  to  do   for    bis  subsistence  and  * 
comfort  as  a   human   being.     In   London  there 
have  been  many   parties  who  have  been  able  to 
furnish    their    apartments    and    houses,    to  get 
boots,   and  shoes,   and   clothes,   and   a   variety 
of. other  useful  articles  which  the  Exchange  was 
the  depository,  of;  and   which  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  obtained,  had  it  not  been 
for  fhe- existence  of  this  excellent .  Institution ; 
and  when  we  shall  have  the  Birmingham  Branch 
opened,  and^brancbes  in  Manchester,  in  Liverpool, 
in  Huddersfield,  in  Nottingham,  in  Sheffield,  in 
Coventry,  iu  Worcester,  in  Northampton,  and  other 
manufacturing  districts— what  is  there  then  to 
prevent  us  from  having  the  fullest  interchange  of 
cottons,  of  cutlery,  of  cloths,  of  stuffs,  of  ribbons 
and  silks,  of  gloves,  hosiery,  and  shoes  ?  and  when 
we  have  a  stock  of  these,  will  not  merchants  be 
glad  enough  to  make  exchanges  with  us  for  other 
things  we  shall  want,  such  as  tea,  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  raw  materials  ?    Meanwhile  the  institu- 
tions are  daily  becoming  richer  and  richer;   a  ca- 
pital will  be  raised,  aud  then  we  shall  purchase 
land ;  and  then,  my  friends,  we  shall  be  inde- 
pendent.    What,  then,  have  we  to  fear,  with  laud 
and  industry*?     With  this  end  fully  in  view,  have 
the  United  Trades'  Association  of  London,  been 
acting.   During  the  infancy  of  the  Institution,  the 
notes  do  not  pass  very  extensively  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial, so  they  advance  a  sum  weekly,  for  which  is 
returned  labour-notes;  with  which  they  procure 
the  materials  for  their  trade,  and  set  to  work  their 
unemployed  men,  instead  of  keeping  tbem  idle, 
and  wasting  the  trade  funds     The  Argyle  Car- 
penters* Society,  in  Argyle-street,  Oxford-street, 
London,    have    produced,    within   the   last  few 
months,  nearly  three  hundred  pounds*  worth  of 
property,  which   they  have  disposed   of  advan- 
tageously through  the  medium  of  the  Excbauge, 
and  which  might  not  have  been  produced,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Exchange.  (Loud  cheers.)  Then 
there  was  a  Tailors'  Society,  following  the  example 
of  the   Carpenters,  who  had,  in  the  last  three 
months,  laid  out  70/.  for  cloth,  ready  money r  and 
had  done  150/.  worth  of  business  in  the  whole. 
These  are  a.few  of  the  many  encouraging  exam- 
pics  in  London,  which  Birmingham  is  following. 
I  con  Id  tell  yon  of  many  more,  but  will  not  detain 
you  longer.  (Cries  of  "  Go  on.")    Then  there  is  a 
Ladies*  Union  also,  which  the  ladies  had  them- 
•  selves  formed,  and  which  employed  unemployed 
females ;  and  this  encouraged   many  a  working 
man  to  deposit  articles  to  exchange  for  shirts,  and 
other  useful  linen  which  his  faifily  wanted.  (Ix>ud 
cheers.)    There  is  also  a  Shoemakers*  Society,  a 
Brass  Founders',  a  Painters',  and  many  others. 
Are  these  not  pleasing  facts  of  onr  working  bre- 
hren  in  London  and  Birmingham  ?  (Cheers.)  This, 
tndeed,  is  the  right  way  effectually  to  take  our 
affairs  into  our  own  hands  ;  and   when   we,  the 
prodocers  of  ail  wealth,  get  the  possession  of  the 
whole  of  our  produce— which  these  institutions 
will  ultimately  enable  us  to  retain — we  will  not 
be  so  neglectful,  so  uncharitable,  and  so  oppres- 
sive, as  the  11011. producers  have  been  to  us. 

Another  important  feature  in  this  matter,  which 
il  hsd  almost  forgotten,  is,  that  the  desire  of  the 
founder  is,  that  these  institutions  should  not  he 
made  the  vehicle  for  amassing  individual  fortunes; 
but  that  every  one  occupied  in  them  should  have 
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a  just  remuneration  for  hi*  services)  and  the  sur- 
plus to  go  for  specified  objects,  via.  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  working  clssses,  and  to  se- 
cure the  best  means  for  the  full  aad  most  benefi- 
cial employment  of  all ;  and  if  the  working  meu 
commence  only  by  exchanging  their  surplus  la- 
boor  through  these  Exchanges,  it  will  prove  to 
-them  the  reverse  of  the  present  system  of  things ; 
for  now,  the  more  they  produced  the  poorer  they 
became, — but  then  the  more  they  produced,  by  ex- 
changing It  through  the  Bazaar,  the  wealthier 
they  would  become  Individually,  and  the  richer 
would  the  institution  become,  which  was  so  well 
calculated  to  bring  them  seen  important  advan- 
tages; therefore,  my  friends,  1  move  tbls  resolu- 
tion, feeling  fully  certain  that  great  difficulty 
'  arises  to  the  working  classes  from  the  want  of  a 
)a*t  mode  by  which  to  exchange  their  labour.*' 

Mr.  IValktr :  **  I  second  the  resolution,  and  agree 
most  readily  in  the  plans  and  statements  set  forth. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  workiag-meo  ;  let  us  and 
our  societies  come  forward,  and  take  the  subject 
up,  and  a  brighter  day  will  be  our  reward.  J  most 
cordially  support  the  resolution.*' 

Mr.  WhiUhead,  of  Holmfirth,  rose,  and  said  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  very  important  resolution, 
which  be  would  read:— "That  this  meeting 
strongly  recommend  to  all  classes  to  take  this  sob* 
ject  into  their  immediate  and  most  serious  consi- 
deration." This  resolution  he  warmly  supported, 
for  he  thought  it  essential  that  all  classes  should 
take  this  subject  into  consideration,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many,  who  were  so  lamentably  suffering, 
'  some  for  the  want  of  employment,  and  all  for  the 
want  of  a  better  remuneration  for  their  labour. 
The  plan  their  worthy  and  benevolent  chairman 
had  submitted  to  them  was  well  worthy  their  at. 

-  teution  and  support ;  and  why  ?  because  it  would 
support  them  in  return.  Let  them  consider  this 
well ;  let  them  join  co-operative  societies,  where 
they  might  do  themselves  and  their  families  good, 
by  increasing  their  wealth  and  gaining  know- 
ledge. The  co-operative  society  in  this  town  was 
worth  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  was 
the  union  of  the  working-men ;  we  might  have 
Labour  Exchanges  all  over  the  kingdom,  which 
would  benefit  all  classes  j  it  would  ease  the  far- 
mer aod  housekeeper  of  poor-rates ;  it  would  ena- 
ble the  working  many  to  pay  their  rent,  which 
would  be  better  for  the  landlord  ;  it  would  enable 
al  'parties  to  lay  out  more  with  the  shopkeepers- 
it  would  tend  to  make  the  poor  comfortable,  which, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  must  tend  to  produce  happiness 

-  to  society. 

Mr.  Simon,  of  Bradford :  "  In  seconding  this  re- 
solution, 1  will  not  detain  you  longer,  as  you  have 
waited  a  long  while  in  the  cold,  further  than  to 
urge  on  yoor  most  attentive  consideration  all  you 
have  heard  this  day." 

A  proposition  was  made  by  a  person  in  the  con- 
course assembled,  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  It.  Owen, 
the  chairman,  which  was  carried  with  three  times 
three. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  Congress,  called  by  the 
Chairman,  at  8  in  the  evening,  after  the  Public 
Meeting, 

It  was  resolved— «  That  the  thanks  of  Congress 
be  given  to  our  dear  and  beloved  brother  in  co 
operation,  Taos.  Hirst,  for  his  nn wearied  zeal  and 
disinterestedness,  both  as  a  Co-operator  and  Mis- 
sionary, in  the  latter  of  which  he  baa  sacrificed 
his  heaJlh,  and  greatly  endangered  his  most  valu- 
able life. 

u  That  Mr.  Owen,  the  chairman  of  Congress, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  his  personal  friend,  wait  ou  Mr. 
Hirst  with  this  resolution." 

WEDNESDAY. 

Mr.  Owen  gave  a  forther  explanation  of  the 
I  rinciple  and  practice  of  Exchange  in  discussion, 
which  took  place  among  those  delegates  who  were 
present. 

Mr.  Wood  read  a  letter  from  tyr.  King,  late  of, 


Gothic  Hall,  presenting  a  quantity  of  tracts   to 
Congress. 

Mr.  TntJittr  made  a  report  from  the  Trades' 
Unions  of  London,  on  which  a  moat  important  dis- 
cussion arose,  eliciting  the  mo*t  satisfactory  prac- 
tical information  ;  when  it  was  resolved — •«  That 
a  Sub-Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  best  means  for  establishing  district 
Branches  of  Equitable  Labour  Exchange,  ana 
also  to  digest  a  plan  to  submit  to  Congress  for  ob- 
taining the  co-operation  of  the  Trades'  Unions.*' 

The  following  delegates  -were  appointed  to  be 
the  Sub  Committee :  Messrs.  Turner,  Dawson, 
Holmes,  Whitehead,  Simon,  and  Nicholson. 

It  was  then  resolved — **  That  a  National  Con- 
gress, consisting  of  Delegstes  from  the  Co-opera- 
tive Societies,  and  Trades'  Unions  of  Great  Bii 
tain  and  Ireland,  be  held  in  London  ou  the  first 
Monday  In  next  October,  and  that  the  next  pro. 
vincincml  Congress  be  held  at  Barnsley,  Yorkshire, 
on  the  Easter  Monday  following. 

*'  That  Mr.  Oweo  and  Mr.  Wood,  of  London, 
be  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  National  Congress. 

"  That  this  Congress  address  a  letter  to  the 
working  men  of  New  York,  proposing  a  union 
between  their  Societies  and  the  National  Co  ope. 
rative  and  Trades'  Union  Societies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  ;  and  that  Robert  Dale  Owen  be 
requested  to  convey  this  resolution  nod  coututu* 
mention  to  them,  and  to  explain  in  person  mote 
particularly  the  desire  of  Congress  for  the  ex- 
change of  reciprocal  and  kfad  feelings,  and  mo  trial 
good  offices  between  the  parties. 

44  That  Mr.  Dunn  be  requested  to  prepare  the 
letter  pursuant  to  the  above  resolution." 

In  the  evening,  the  following  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee was  read : — 

"  Your  Sob-Committee  recommend  to  the  dele- 
gates assembled,  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  respective  societies  which  they  represent  the 
propriety  and  practicability  of  establishing  Labour 
Exchanges  In  their  various  districts. 

14  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the 
Trades'  Unions  in  Labour  Exchange,  is  for  the 
Congress  here  assembled  to  urge  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  delegates  the  necessity  of  the  members 
of  their  societies  who  do  not  belong  to  Trades' 
Unions,  to  join  Trades'  Unions,  and  for  those 
who  do  unitedly  to  use  their  utmost  exertion  in 
explaining  and  teaching  the  principles  of  ex- 
change. 

"  That  the  Co-operative  Societies,  after  collect- 
ing all  the  information  in  their  power  respecting 
exchange,  do  communicate  it  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  Messrs.  Owen  and  Turner,  of  Lon- 
don, in  order  that  they  may  make  the  best  prac- 
tical use  of  such  information." 

After  which,  Mr.  Dunn's  letter  to  the  Working 
Men  of  New  York,  as  follows : — 

•'  Pdlow-labourers  and  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,— The  delegates  of  the 
fifth  Co-operative  Cougress  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  now  sitting  at  Huddersfiefd  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  have  deputed  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
Dunn  and  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Esq.,  to  make  known 
to  the  working  men  of  New  York  their  unanimous 
desire  to  institute  forthwith  an  amicable  inter- 
course and  correspondence  between  the  operatives 
of  their  respective  countries,  confident  that  such 
a  measure  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  mutually 
beneficial  results  to  their  co-operative  and  trading 
associations.  Such  are  the  fraternal  and  friendly 
sentiments  entertained  towards  you  by  a  numerous 
portion  of  our  industrious  countrymen.  Wecau-' 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  met 
by  a  corresponding  feeling  of  kindness  and  good- 
will on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed. To  the  individuals  entrosted  with  the 
management  of  this  interesting  negotiation  do  di- 
plomatic commission  could  have  afforded  livelier 
emotions  of  pride  or  pleasure.  Amougat  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  the  ominous  indications  around 


us,  there  are  none  which  present  to  us  such  i 
cheerrog  and  Suspicions  appearance  at  the  esta- 
blifthment  of  unions  of  working1  men  lathe  two 
most  influential  countries  of  the  world.  It  « 
true  that  the  industrious  classes -of  the  Brhfeto 
empire  have  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  with 
which  you  have  no  longer  to  contend.  They 
have  not  only,  indeed,  to  combat  for  the  resti- 
tution of  their  social,  but  likewise  of  their  pofi- 
ticul  lights;  and  that  proud,  dhjrnifyfag  fettio? 
of  independence,  which  expands  the  breast  of  *a 
enfranchised  citizen  of  America,  barf  hitherto 
never  been  permitted  to  warm  the  heart  or  string 
the  nerves  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  degraded 
British  subjects,  tfe  are  at  length,  however,  inf. 
ficientry  sensible  that  we  have  now  no  longer  tty 
thtng  to  hope  from  our  present  political  coosYito- 
tions.  Tne  Reform  Bill  has  -proved,  as  we  antici- 
pated, a  piece  of  political  charlatanry:  andtbtt 
narrow  policy  Which  excludes  the  English  opera- 
tive front  any  jfetrtfeipatlon  In  tne  goveruneotsf 
tne  country,  closes,  iu  the  mean  tfme,  the  avenues 
of  prosperity  oh  the  British  nation.  Tne  eoase- 
quencee,  hen  ever,  ere  deplorable  in  *be  ettreae. 
The  innocent  and  Unprotected  artisanvaad  mm- 
focturers  are  suffering,  lnthe1nterval,all1roeisi- 
series  of  misrule;  while  the  real  delinquents, pro- 
tected by  the -arm  of  power,  notonfy  eourmoe  to 
misgovern  with  Impunity,  but  wallow  la  fiat 
wealth  which  we  alone  create,  yet  in  whfeh,**- 
matou*  as  tt  may  uppear,  we  are  not  permitted  to 
possess  an  iota  of  property.  H*,Tnen,etottar 
to  make  a  marvel  at,  that  those  artificial  aod  coer- 
cive ties  which  have  hitherto'  held  adder?  so 
feebly  together,  should,  under  such  :6e*treetto 
circumstances,  be  rapidly  dissolving?  ftr  'can  »e 
be  allowed  to  wonder  that  the  health  of  a  great 
community  should  be  vitally  deranged,  in  which 
are  manifested  such  evident  symptoms  of  inter- 
nal  consumption.  H umiliatrng— morHryiag— irri- 
tating as  it  most  necessarily  be-,  to  be  conpHted 
to  speak  in  such  disparaging  terms  of  the  state  of 
our  uo fortunate  country,  yet  do  we  feeJsaebav 
choly  satisfaction  in  being  allowed  to  eeofde  to 
the  sympathising  bosoms  of  our  industrious  Ame- 
rican contemporaries  those  indignant  feefisp 
which  are  excited  within  us  by  the  contemplate 
of  the  multiplied  injustice  under  which  we  safer 
—conscious  as  we  are  of  our  eacred  rights  as  aw. 
and  our  paramount  importance  an  citizens. 

Such,  freemen  of  America,  are  the  peRtieal sen- 
timents aud  feelings  of  the  Cooperative  (fcefre* 
of  this  country.  You  have  a  claim  upon  oure**- 
fidence,  you  have  a  right  to  be  pnt  into  poweitioa 
of  our  opinions  upon  these  important  subjects, be 
fore  you  can  consent  to  recive  us  Into  the  boudsof 
brotherhood,  or  accept  that  right-hand  of  Wloe- 
ship  which  we  now  nt retch  out  to  you  ever  the 
waves  of  the  wide  A  thin  tic.  We  are  not  setrt 
indeed,  to  what  extent  you  are  prepared  tecoseir 
in  the  views  which  we,  as  co-operators,  eateftw 
of  the  present  constitution  of  society.  It  is, how- 
ever our  opinion,  that  man  Is,  even  now,  in  pus* 
sion  -of  a  rich  treasure  of  social  and  moral  tret**, 
calculated,  under  a  wise  administration,  to  lesuwt 
the  greatest  part  of  those  ev«s  to  which  ear  pre- 
sent institutions  expose  us,  and  create  for  the 
whole  human  race  a  new  and  very  superior  aht- 
racter.  We  look  forward,  indeed,  with  satfrsise 
presentiments,  to  *he  speedy  establishment  of  » 
quite  new  era  in  society,  from  wbleh  eavy.hitrei 
and  malice,  win  be  for  e?er  excluded,  bylhesisiple 
exclusion  of  the  causes  from  which  they  emaaste; 
and  wherein  all  (he  opposite  virtues—  love,  seat* 
volence,  usefulness—  wHl  universally  predstefoafr. 
through  the  predominance  of  the  motives  which 
call  them  into  action. 

in  the  present  age  of  antagoniaas  and  castes- 
tton,  the  satanic  passions,  pride,  avarice,  sedi- 
tion, appear  to  animate  the  whole  social  bony.  *e 
wooM  not  exaggerate  nor  set  down  aught  is  m> 
lice,  but  we-  demand  of  the  reflecting  parties  « 
our  countrymen,  are  the  tortures  of  Tuntafei  sit 
longer  in  v  mythological  faMe,  whttftf  sW»iffi*» 


THE    CRISIS. 


p/JbgJand  end  rice  land  are  starving  in  the  midst 
f>(  pJeaty-^forciui*  their  attenuated  muscles  to  un- 
natoral  exertion  in  the  production  of  theme  vital 
aecessaries  which  are  snatched  from  their  withered 
grasp  even  in  the  moment  of  fruition,   leaving 
them  bnt  the  veriest  refuse  npon  which  existence 
can  be  supported  ?  And  can  we  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  these  antisocial  anomalies  will  be  pro- 
pagated in  an  infinite  series  to  the  end  of  all  time  ? 
•Art  i be  achievements  of  mind  in  the  material 
wsHd  to  be  followed  up  by  no  corresponding  ad- 
saaces  and  Improvements  in  the  infinitely  more 
important  department  of  social  life,  where  we  be- 
held «*ch  t  ssass  of  heterogeneous  and  discordant 
elements  awaiting  that  grand  moment  in  the  pie- 
oitude  of  time,  when  the  voice  of  reason  shall 
enforce  the  mandate  of  the  Almighty,  and  pro- 
claim  as  of  old,  with  creative  energy,  "  Let  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  means  of  happiness  be 
equally  dfstribnted,  and  let  man  conform  to  the 
laws  of  his  nature  and  the  dictates  of  his  reason.*' 
To  this  great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  na- 
tions, every  thing  around  as  is  rapidly  approxi- 
mating.   The  physical  and  moral  power  of  the 
world  is  momentarily  devolving  Into  the  hands  of 
the  productive  millions.   Of  that  power  the  work- 
ing men  of  New  York  are  reported  to  possess 
a  formidable  portion.    Let  them  prepare  4o  use  it 
with  discretion,  and  in  the  brief  interval  which 
may <elapee  before  that  period  of  our  triumph  shall 
arrive,  let  us  remember  that  we  have  to  qualify 
eereeleest  far  the  exercise  of  the  godlike  preeoga- 
tWe  of  sees  oris  lltne;  the  world.  Independent,  there 
fore,  of  em  j  politico » economical  or  antiquated  and 
worn-oat  nations,  of  which  we  have  experimentally 
proved  the  inadequacy  and  inefficiency,  bearing  in 
awed  that  «•  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 
let  us  each  and  all  pursue  with  indefatigable  dili- 
gence that  most  useful  study  of  th*  ftcial  science, 
alwayeeutifuating  the  value  of  every  moral  princi- 
ple, as  s*ell*a«  every  politioal  institution,  by  their 
relative  fitness  and  appropriateness  to  promote 
*the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. *' 
You,  brethren,  tike  us  are  the  victims  of  psendo- 
etvilitaUon,  wx posed  on  every  side  to  the  manifold 
rVaede  which  are  practised  upoo  you  by  the  cupi 
aity  of  usurers,  and  the  vicJose  workings  of  the 
preWnt  laadisnn  of  exchange.     Your  attention  will 
be  called  to  the  si  eject  of  the  menetary  system  by 
the  highly-talented  and  iusVueiHial  individual  with 
whom,  in   the  present  instance,  I  have  the  proud 
satisfaction  to  oo*operate->-a  gentleman  who  has 
acquired,  during  the  short  interval  of  bis  residence 
•  among  on,  the  lose  and  esteem  of  every  English- 
man who  oaa.aporeeiate.maaly*  aense  and  sterling 
rectitude  ,of  conduct.  The  writer  of  this  letter  has 
(nog  beeo  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  America.    Should  his  present  disinter- 
ested and  well-meant  exertions  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  the  welfare  of  his  country  expose  him 
to  any  ecclesiastical  censures  or  domestic  perse- 
cations,  he  will  instantly  seek  an  asylum  In  the  pal- 
ladium of 'freedom,  and  had  friends  and  brothers 
amongst  the  inteihgent  workmen  of  New  York.  If 
is  umseeeaaary  to  add  -bow;  very  happy  -he  will  be 
to  h ear  fresa 'yon  with  reference  to  the  .interesting 
subject  of  his. present  communication.  Let  no  anti- 
social cr  mistaken  policy  interpose  between  you 
and  us.     The  .patrietiem  which  confirms  Hs-  spirit 
aud  operations  within  the  .narrow  limits  of  our 
native  land,  is  of -a  false  and  spurious  character, 
unworthy  to  be  entertained  by  men  of  enlarged 
and  enlightened  understandings*    National  anti- 
pathies no  longer  exist.    The  French  and  English 
people  hnve  already  fraternized,  never  more,  we 
fervently   hope,  to  point  against  each  other  the 
murderous  weapons  of  desirootien.    -Let  only  the 
productive   olassss  of  America— ef  England— of 
France,  obtain  the  preponderating  power  in  the 
eoverooaaat  ef  their  respeesi re  countries,  and  the 
days  of  despotism  are  numbered — the  working  men 
wrtt  take  •  tlsetr  affirfrs  Into  their  awn  hands,  and 
arailiag  theowelres  of  the  accumulated  experience 
of  saotssOira   ages,  remodel  all  their  social  and 


political  institutions  upon  that  broad  aud  secure 
basis  which  the  wisdom  of  Washington,  of  Ben- 
tham,  and  Owen  has  recommended  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  whole  family  of  man. 

By  order  of  Congress, 

C.B.DUNN. 

Cumbenrorth,  April  \2, 1833.*' 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed : — *•  That  the  thanks  of  this  Congress  be 
awarded  to  Robert  Owen,  Esq.*  for  his  able  conduct 
in  the  chair  during  the  sittings  of  Congress,  and 
more  especially  for  bis  laborious,  unwearied,  ex- 
tensive, and  benevolent  exertions  in  the  great 
cause  of  humanity,  and  for  the  permanent  welfare 
of  the  whole  of  the  productive  population  of  this 
country. 

u  Aud  that  the  thanks  of  this  Congress  be  given 
to  Messrs.  Eveley  and  Wood  for  their  indefatiga 
ble  exertions  as  Secretaries  to  Congress." 


THE  HAPPY  VALLEY. 


In  No.  86  of  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal 
there  appears  the  following  highly  interesting 
description  ef  a  place  called  "  The  Happy 
VaUey,"  which,  although  not  mentioned  in  the 
text,  sse  are  informed  is  New  Lanark.  C.  M. 
.  (<  To  the  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  vastness, 
the  beauty,  and  variety  of  nature,  few  situations 
are  capable  of  imparting  the  same  delight  which 
he  feels  when  the  winter  he  has  passed  amidst 
the  sophisticated  circles  of  fashionable  society, 
and  the  narrow  compass  of  the  streets  of  a  city, 
is  over,  and  the  earth,  having  once  more  Con- 
ned her  summer  robe,  invites  him  to  go  forth 
and  contemplate  her  loveliness.  It  was  in  the 
blooming  month  of  June  that  I  turned  my 
steps  westward  from  the  capital  of  Scotland,  to 
visit  several  places  celebrated  for  their  beauty, 
which  I  had  never  seen.  There  is  something 
in  the  view  of  new  prospects,,  and  in  die  tread, 
ingon  new  ground,  which  has  always  had  the 
most  exhilarating  effect  on  my  mind ;  and  I 
arrived  at  the  end  of  my  first  day's  journey  in 
the  best  possible  mood  for  enjoying  the  pleasure 
that  awaited  me.  It  was  a  clear,  soft,  balmy 
evening  when  I  left  the  vehicle  which  had 
conveyed  me  from  town,  in  order  to  prosecute 
on  foot  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  the  place 
which  was  the  present  object  of  nay*  travels,  and 
where  I  intended  to  remain  for  some  days,  that 
I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  its 
works  of  complicated  art,  as  well  as  its  scenes 
of  natural  and  picturesque  beauty ;  there  being 
in  the  place  I  was  about  to  visit  very  extensive 
cotton-mills,  whose  site  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  ravine,  through  which  flows  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  Scotland.  For  the  short 
distance  of  somewhat  less  than  a,  mile,  which 
I  traversed  before  reaching  the  place  of  my 
destination,  there  were  jio  very  remarkable 
features  in  the  country  around  to  attract  at  ten. 
tien,  or  excite  admiration,  wjiich  was  all  in 
favour  of  the  impression  to  be  suddenly  made, 
when  the  object  of  interest  burst  upon  my 
view,  and  I  beheld  the  vale  through  which  the 
river  winds,  in  all  its  luxuriance  of  beauty, 
lying  at  my  feet,  at  a  very  considerable  depth. 
"  There  I  stood,  in  ,a  perfect  trance  of  delight, 
while  I  contemplated  the  circuitous  paths 
which  descend  the  banks  in  a  perpetual  zig-zag, 
and  lead  to  the  mills  amidst  trees  of  different 
kinds,  whose  foliage  still  retained  the  first 
bright  and  unsullied  verdure  of  spring.  The 
large  masses  of  building,  though  constructed 
in  straight  and  stiff  hues,  ,are  prevented  from 
appearing  monotonous  by  their  sMmdinp  sepa- 
rately—by  the  manner  of  their  disposition,  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  tne  scene  of 
beauty  in  which  they  are  embosomed,  between 


the  banks  of  the  river,  that  are  now  precipitous 
and  now  receding— in  one  place  clothed  with 
young  plantations  to  the  water's  edge,  and  in 
another  studded  with  trees  the  growth  of  ages, 
and  interspersed  alternately  with  rugged  rocks 
and  green  slopes.  The  view  was  indeed  like 
that  of  a  fairy  land,  which  I  almost  imagined 
myself  to  be  entering  after  having  left  the 
every-day  world  behind  roe.  I  have  seldom 
visited  large  manufacturing  establishments 
without  revolting  from  the  moral  picture  they 
exhibited,  in  the  squalid  misery,  or  the  impress 
of  reckless  vice  in  the  people ;  but  here  every 
thing  accords  with  the  first  delightful  impres- 
sion that  you  arc  entering  a  favoured  spot,  en- 
closed and  kept  apart  from  the  wickedness  that 
reigns  in  the  earth ;  for  you  behold  nearly  two 
thousand  of  your  fellow-beings  rescued  from 
idleness,  want,  and  vice,  by  means  of  the  bene- 
volent and  wise  regulations  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  and  the  unremitting  care  taken  to 
put  those  regulations  in  force.  Here  all  are 
well  instructed,  and  supplied  not  only  with  the 
necessaries  and  decencies  of  life,  while  they 
are  exempted,  in  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things 
admits,  from  its  calamities,  but  also  with  many 
of  its  innocent  recreations  and  enjoyments. 
Here  health,  order,  neatness,  and  amity  pre- 
vail, while  instances  of  depravity  are  exceed- 
ingly rare ;  and  it  enjoys  the  proud  pre-emi- 
nence of  being  pronounced  the  place  most  free 
from  crime  of  any  in  Scotland/' 

FROM  HERSCHEL'S  ASTRONOMY. 


Those  who  have  travelled  on  the  celebrated 
rail-road  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
testify  that,  but  for  the  noise  of  the  train,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  external  objects  seem 
to  dart  by  them,  the  sensation  is  almost  that 
of  perfect  rest. 

The  deepest  mine  existing  does  not  penetrate 
hsJ&a-mile  below  the  surface:  a  scratch  or 
pin-hole  duly  representing  it,  on  the  surface  of 
a  globe  #f  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  would  be 
imperceptible  without  a  magnifier. — The  ocean 
comes  to  be  conceived  as  a  mere  film  of  liquid, 
such  as  on  our  model  would  be  left  by  a  brush 
dipped  in  colour  and  drawn  over  those  parts 
intended  to  represent  the  sea. 

The  greatest  extent  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  has  ever  been  seen  at  once  by  man,  was 
that  exposed  to  the  view  of  M,M.  Biot  and 
Gay-Lussac,  in  their  celebrated  aeronautic 
expedition  to  the  enormous  height  of  85,000 
feet,  or  rather  less  than  five  miles.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  visible  area,  in  this  case,  to  the 
whole  earth's  surface,  is  that  of  6  miles  tp  8,000, 
or  1  to  1600. 

Were  it  not  for  the  reflective  and  scattering 
power  *f.  the  atmosphere,  no  objects  would  be 
visible  to  us  out  of  direct  sunshine;  every 
shadow  of  a  passing  cloud  would  he  nitchy 
darkness ;  the  stars  would  be  visible  all  day, 
and  every  apartment  into  which  the  sun  had 
riot  dnect  admission  would  be  involved  in 
nocturnal  obscurity. 

The  stars  continue  visible  through  telescopes 
during  fee  day  as, well  as  the  night.  Indeed, 
from  the  bottoms  of  deep,  narrow  pits  such 
bright  at&rs  as  pass  the  zenith  may  even  he 
discerned  by  the  naked  eye;  and  we  have 
heard  it  stated  by  a  celebrated  optician,  that 
the  earliest  circumstance  which  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  astronomy  was  the  regular  .appearance, 
at  a  certain  hour,  {or  several  successive  days, 
of  a  considerable  star,  through  the  shaft  of  a 
chimney . 
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THE    CRISIS. 


NOTICES.  j  millions  worth  only  thirty-six  ;  so  that  our  ex- 

The  second  notice  of  last  veek  remain*  unaiu    ports,  instead  of  increasing  from  nineteen  to 

*wererf,o/i  <^^  I  gixty>  have  on,y  increased  from  thirty.three  to 

W.,  H.  R.  B    and  Mr.  Gill's  letter,  have  been    thirty-six  millions.    But  all  this  while  our  po- 

received  uxth  pleasure,  and  shall  be  inserted 

in  due  time. 


Mr.  Smith's  Lecture  on  Sunday  morning  last 
is  unavoidably  omitted  this  week. 


Hfre  Crtefs* 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  OCT.  19. 


This  week  we  have  been  obliged  to  publish  a 
supplementary  number  of  the  Crisis,  for  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress.  We  have 
also  thought  proper  to  publish  the  report  of 
last  Congress  at  Huddersfleld,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  tlie  present    The  next  Congress  is  to 
be  held  at  Barnsley,  in  April  next  Our  readers 
will   also  find  a  very    important  document, 
drawn  up  with  great  care  and  labour,  from  the 
Parliamentary  Reports,  by  one  of  our  friends. 
This  will  lay  before  them  at  one  view  the  pre. 
sent  state  of  the  country,  and  the  gradual  decay 
of  our  individul  prosperity.     From  the  column 
of  official  value  of  exports,  which  is  a  value 
that  never  alters,  it  will  be  seen  what  increase 
in  quantity  of  manufactures  exported  has  taken 
place ;  in  the  column  of  declared  value  will  be 
seen  the  price  which  the  merchant  puts  upon 
them  at  the  Custom-house.    This  is,  no  doubt, 
below  the  real  value,  but  merely  a  trifle ;  for  if 
the  merchant  attempts  to  defraud  government 
by  declaring  an  inferior  value,  he  is  liable  to  be 
taken  at  hit  word,  and  have  his  goods  taken 
from  him.    This  is  an  ad  terrorem  law,  to  deter 
merchants  from  endeavouring  to  impose  upon 
the  custom  officers.    It  is  evident,  then,  from 
die  official  value  column,  that  we  are  now  ex- 
porting three  times  more  goods  than  we  ex- 
ported in  1798  ;  but  it  is  also  evident,  from  the 
other  column,  that  these  goods  are  worth  very 
little  more;  for  the  true  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods,  owing  to  the  influence  of  roachi. 
nery,  has  been  invariably  decreasing,  so  that 
the  real  value  of  our  exports  has  been  keeping 
pretty  nearly  stationary  for  forty  years  past 
Thus,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  hoodwink  the 
public,  as  Mr.  Owen  expresses  it,  by  making  a 
false  show  of  prosperity ;   yet  all  the  while 
abiding  strictly  by  the  letter  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Reports,  which  reports  are  all  perfectly 
accurate.    The  deception  is  effected,  not  by 
making  false  statements,  but  partial  statements. 
Here  we  have  two  values,  an  official  value  and 
a  declared  value  s  yet  neither  of  these  is  the 
.  real  value  after  all :  the  real  value  to  the  mer^ 
chant  is  the  price  that  he  receives  for  them,  of 
which  the  government  can  give  no  account 
But  some  parliamentary  dedaimer  might,  with 
strict  truth,    inform  the  house,    and  conse- 
quently the  nation,  that  our  exports  had  in- 
creased from  nineteen  millions  to  sixty,  and 
elicit  from  that  a  roost  plausible  proof  of  our 
increasing   prosperity ;   but  he  either  knows 
not,  or  willingly  conceals  the  fact,  that  this 
is  a  fake  value,  for  the  nineteen  millions  are 
worth    thirty-three  millions,  and    the  sixty 


pulation  is  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  one- 
half  more  than  it  was  forty  years  ago.    Thus ' 
the  proportion  of  real  wealth  to  each  individual 
is  diminished,  whilst  it  is  evident,  from  the 
taxation  column,  thathis  burdens  are  increasing 
inversely,  according  as  he  becomes  less  able  to 
bear  them.   This  deterioration  is  going  on  pro- 
gressively, with  a  sensible  increase  yearly ;  and 
thus  it  appears  certain  that  we  are  sinking  ra- 
pidly in  the  pit,  and  must  soon  be  at  the 
bottom,  or  starving  point,  if  we  do  not  vigor- 
ously resolve  not  to  continue  the  present  irra- 
tional system  any  longer.    The  other  columns 
will  be  easily  understood  by  our  readers,  and 
they  will  discover  from  each  of  them  that  the 
people  are  invariably  the  sufferers,  and  the 
aristocracy  the  gainers.   Thus  ail  the  inclosure 
bills  are  passed  in  behoof  of  the  rich,  to  shut 
out  the  poor  man  from  the  green  fields,  and  im- 
prison him  amid  the  dust  of  Macadamization. 
The  increase  of  pauperism  is  a  proportionate 
increase  of  wealth  to  the  great ;  for  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  is  divided  amongst  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  if  four  millions  are  reduced  to  beg- 
gary, it  is   the  division  of  their  proportion 
of  wealth  amongst  their  more  fortunate  supe- 
riors.   Solicitors,  attorneys,  &c,  tend  to  mag- 
nify the  pauper-list,  and  consequently  to  fill 
up  the  coffers  of  the  capitalists.   Money  makes 
money.  All  law  is  made  for  the  rich  man;  and 
when  he  has  gained  a  certain  pitch  of  ascend- 
ancy, if  the  people  do  not  devour  his  substance, 
he  will  speedily  devour  the  people's.     It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  people  seriously  consider  these 
things,  and  the  proper  means  of  averting  the 
coming  evil.    It  is  dear  that  Parliament  cannot 
or  will  not  relieve  them ;  they  must  therefore 
yield  to  the  law  of  necessity,  and  endeavour  to 
relieve  themselves. 


Tub  Character  op  Man  is  pormbu  ttm 
Hm. — The  idea  corresponding  to  the  term 
character,  inevitably  includes  in  it  the  assarap. 
tion  of  necessary  connexion.  The  character 
of  any  man  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  tm. 
pressums  communicated  to  his  mind,  and 
modifying  it  in  a  certain  manner,  so  as  to  ens. 
hie  us,  from  a  number  of  these  modifications 
and  impressions  being  given,  to  predict  his  con- 
duct—Godwin's  Political  Justice,  vol  I  p.  969. 

When  an  extreme  thirst  for  wealth  possessss 
every  breast,  the  glow  and  spirit  of  vktoe  iu 
nishes,  and  government  can  only  reward  by 
large  premiums  those  who  were  formerly  asm- 
fied  with  titles  of  honour.  Monarchs  shook! 
therefore  create  that  species  of  wealth,  but,  it 
will  be  current  only  wnile  the  minds  of  men 
are  susceptible  of  noble  impressions. 


TO  THR  RAT.ONALISTSOF  BRIGHTON. 


First  Usb  op  Mahogany  in  England. — 
Dr.  Gibbons,  an  eminent  physician,  had  a 
brother,  a  West  India  Captain,  who  brought 
over  some  logs  of  this  wood  as  ballast  As  the 
doctor  was  then  building  him  a  bouse  in  King- 
street,  Covent-ffarden,  his  brother  thought 
they  might  be  of  service  to  him.  But  the  car- 
penters finding  the  wood  too  hard  for  their 
tools,  they  were  laid  aside  for  a  time  as  useless. 
Soon  after,  Mrs.  Gibbons  wanting  a  candle-box, 
the  doctor  called  on  his  cabinet-maker  (WoL 
laston  in  Long-acre),  to  make  him  one  of 
some  wood  that  lay  in  his  garden.  Wollas- 
ton  also  complained  it  was  so  hard.  The  doctor 
said  he  must  get  stronger  tools.  The  candle- 
box  was  made  and  approved ;  insomuch  that 
the  doctor  then  insisted  on  having  a  bureau 
made  of  the  same  wood,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  fine  colour,  polish,  &&,  were  so 
pleasing,  that  he  invited  all  his  friends  to  come 
and  see  it  Among  them  was  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham.  Her  Grace  begged  seme  of  the 
same  wood  of  Dr.  G.,  and  employed  Wollas- 
ton  to  make  her  a  bureau  also ;  on  which  the 
fame  of  mahoganv  and  of  Mr.  Wollas ton  were 
much  raised,  and  the  wood  came  into  general 
use. 


Friends,— The  property  of  the  latephilaotbis* 
pic  Mr  Thompson  .of  Cork, bavins;  been  left  for  the 
formation  of  communities  upon  the  principle*  de- 
veloped fa  bis  "  Practical  Directions,"  permit  a* 
to  inform  you,  that,  shortly,  we  have  every  ream 
to  expect  legal  decision,  as  the  possession  aid 
appropriation  of  the  property  Is  disputed  by  in 
relatives,  and  is  now  i  n  regal  salt  for  deosaieo  in 
the  Irish  Law  Courts,  as  stated  in  several  nambert 
of  the  (rUis.    If,  therefore,  the  Ratioaalisu  of 
Brighton  can  assist  with  pocoaiary  means,  aay 
communication  addressed  to  Mr.  8.  Austin,  14, 
Charlottr.street,  Rath  bone-place,   Lsmsoa,  (port 
paid,)  will  be  thankfully  received.    The  Loodoa 
Branch  of  the  Social  Omronnity  of  Friends  of  ike 
Rational  System  are  about  taking;  land  snfficisst 
tor  from  ten  to  twenty  adults,  as  an  incipient  com- 
munity    Thinking,  also,  as  a  branch  of  tbe  us* 
has  been  formed  at  Manchester,  and  a  return  sf 
tbeir  Members  having  been  seut  by  Mr.  Rif  by,  a 
delegate  of  Congress,   to  the  Parent  Society  io 
London,  it  is  very  probable  the  Social  Coams- 
uity  of  London  will  extend  their  numbers,  is  order 
to  give  opportunity  for  our  friends  in  the  North  io 
join  ua.     I  f  the  Rationalists  will  communicate  vita 
me  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  them  every  Ian*, 
mation  *hich  is  in  my  power,  and,  in  eoadama, 
would  submit  to  them  the  propriety  of  making  a 
united  effort  with  us,  rather  than  atone  by  then- 
selves.    Inm,  Ac.  B.  WARDEN, 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary 
to  the  Social  Community. 
AH  Letters  to  be  post  paid,  directed  to  the  El- 
hauge,  14,  Cbarlotte-street,  Rath  bone -place,  Loa- 
don,  and  will  be  attended  to  immediately. 


THE  NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR 
EXCHANGE. 

ABSTRACT  Or  WItILT  RErORT— BKDlUti  OCT.  &• 

Deposits  excl.  j  Exchanges  x 


of  Provis   10,39th.  la. 
I  if  com  t:  Cash  $  Sole*. 
Commission  £19  13*.  IJd 
Cbargearec.    0    7    4 
Rent  Sub.   .    4    9  10 
Lectures     .  14  13    6} 
Festival  resi- 
due   . 
Provisions 


Stock  dstiv.  7,698a.  «a> 

EXPENDITURE. 

Charges  £.  7  l*.  0j*\ 
Rent       .      6    9  0 
Lectures  .406 
Wages    .     21     3   0 
Provisions  97  13   9 

135    9   H 


84  18    Of  Profit  for  the  Weak, 
Total  Stock  on  hand  46\880a.   *- 

Notes  now  in  circulation   .  3«,0ol      & 

Excess  of  Stock  to  meet  the  Notes  14,777      * 
Audited  by  the  Managing  Cbtumiltte, 

S.  WARNER,  pmksaia. 
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THE   cm  sis. 


.MONDAY,  Oct.  7. 

Mr.  Owen  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Congress  having 
been  read,  Messrs.  Austin,  Smith,  and  Wood, 
were  elected  secretaries.  * 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in.  receiving  the 
credentials  of  the  delegates.  After  some  dther 
preliminary  matters  were  arranged,  the  Con. 
cress  adjourned  till  Tuesday  morning,  to  allow 
me  delegates  -to  participate  in  the  amusements 
of  the  festival,  which  took  {dace  in  the  evening 
at  eight  o'clock. 

"The  Co-operative  and  Trades'  Unions 
Oongress  Festival  was  heM  -at  the  institution, 
Charlotte-street,  which  was  attended  by  at 
least  about  1,000  persons,  of  all  classes,  fender 
the  directions  of  working  men.  The  social 
and  friendly  -feeling  that  seemed  to  pervade 
their  repast  and  amusements,  gave  us  great 
satisfaction,  and  fully  proved  to  our  minds  that 
the  work  of  rationality  was  fast  progressing. 
Mr.  Owen  animatedly  addressed  the ;  assembly 
at  some  length,  and  in  which  he  gave  a  rapid 
detail  of  a  tour  in  the  North  ofSnglaad,  where 
the  working-classes  were  fast  gaming  an  idea 
of  their  importance  in  the  social  scale,  and 
which  was  only  to  be  gained  and  retained  by 
union  founded  on  knowledge.  The  pleasures 
df  the  evening  were  further  augmented  by  the 
extraordinary  performance  of  young  Viotti 
"Collins  on  the  violin." — Morning  Advertiser. 


TUESDAY. 

Congress  met  at  ninp  o'clock,  a.  hl,  »»<l  «fw 
reading  the  minutes  of  :the  proceedings  of  last 
Congress,  .and  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  yesterday,  :Xfr.  Owen  read  itwo  letters,  one 
from  Mr.  Gill,  fcohdon,  and-another  from  Mr. 
Miera,  secretary  of  the  Grand  Association  of  the 
Potteries ;  he  spoke  highly  in  commendation 
of  the  spirit  and. intelligence  manifested  by  the 
pottery  men,  who  seem  to  be  far  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  trades  in  useful  knowledge,  and 
a  right  understanding  of  the  proper  means  to 
be  adopting  for  effecting  their  own  deliverance. 
The  builders,  he  observed,  come  next  in  this 
graduated  scale  of  intelligence  and  spirit. 

Mr.  Simpson,  delegate  from  the  Potteries, 
stated  that  he  was  the  representative  .of  about 
8,000-men,  6,000  of  whom  Belonged  to  -Staf- 
fordshire, and  2,0(J0  to  other  places ;  tjiat  they 
had  established  lodges  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  such  arNewcaatle-fupon-Tvne,  Bris- 
tol, Derby,  Swinton,  Yorkshire,  ana,  in  tine, 
wherever  there  is  a  pottery.  "  These  lodges 
,  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
&c.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  grand  lodge, 
which  is  composed  of  the  president  and  repre- 
sentative of  each  lodge,  and'  is  *  superintended 
by  a  grand  master  and  a  deputy  grand  master, 
&c.  The  common  and  inferior  lodges  meet 
-every  Saturday  evening,  and  the  grand  lodge 
meets  on  Monday  evening,  and  hears  -the  re- 
port 4>f  the  proceedings  of  the  minor  lodges. 
For  some  time  past  we  have  been  making  a 
-determined  resistance  to  the  masters,  and  they 
have  At  length  felt  the  necessity  of  treating  us 
-with  respect  About  three  weeks  ago  they  re- 
quested a  deputation  of  our  society  to  meet  and 
confer  with  them.  We  told  them  that  our  in- 
tentions were,  that  no  man  should  worjk  for  less 
than  a  eertain  amount  of  wages.  .The  masters 
"had  rtoobjections  to  this,  provided  we  wooldgua- 
rantee  to  them  that  all  other  masters  throughout 
the  country  should  sow  ply  with  the  same  con- 
ditions. This  proviso  we  insured  to  them  ulti- 
mately.   Accotdingty  we  appointed  another 


meeting  for  presenting  a  new  list  of  wages. 
This  meeting  was  to  take  place  yesterday  ; 
hence  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings. We  have  been  studying  the  subject 
of  labour  exchange  and  co-operation,  and  we 
find  the  subject  of  considerable  Importance, 
and  are  desirous  of  obtaining  further  informa- 
tion. We  have  no  power  from  our  constituents 
to  form  any  alliance  or  enter  into  arrangements 
with  you ;  we  merely  come  for  instruction  ; 
but  we  have  been  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
what  we  have  seen  since  we  came,  that  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a -solid  union  will  shortly  be 
affected  between  you  and  us." 

Mr.  Edward  Keys,  the  other  delegate  from 
the  Potteries,  confirmed  the  statements  made 
by  Mr>  Simpson,  and  observed  that  Mr.  Owen's 
plans  had  been  -discussed  by  the  lodges  a  little 
before  the  departure  of  the  delegates,  And  had 
given  general  satisfaction.  The  subject  was 
seripuafy  discussed,  and  the.  consequence  was 
the  present  mission  of  himself  and  colleague  to 
the  Congress.  f 

Mr.  Gray,-  delegate  of  the  "first  section  of 
the  cabinet  department,  merely  stated  that  the 
grand  object  of  his  association  was  to  Furnish 
a  supply  of  articles  in  die  cabinet  line,  for  the 
Labour  Exchange.  He  remarked,  that  die 
sooner  his  and  au  other  trades  were  identified 
with  the  Bazaar-die  better.  The  trades  in  their 
present  state  were  like  so  many  little  islands ; 
ware  these  islands  brought  together,  they  might 
form  a  spacious  continent  The  first  and -se- 
cond section  of  cabinet-makers  are  distinguished 
by  the  locality  alone,  there  is  no  other  differ- 
ence. About  sixty  subscribe. Is.  per  week;  by 
means  of  this  shilling  per  Week  they  employ  ail 
their  idle  hands.    :  : 

Mc  Wood,  from  the  Co-operative  Society  of 
Worcester,  stated  that  his  society  consisted 
of  about  100  members ;  that  the  work  was  pro- 
gressing amid  many  difficulties;  .that .there 
were  many  in  Worcester  who  were  favourable 
to  die  eause  of  co-operation  and  exchange,  but 
who  dared  -not  openly  avow  their  sentiments ; 
.  and  that  the  society  only  wants  a  little  more 
strength  to  defy  public  suspicion,  and  then 
there  could  be  ho  fear  of  a  rapidly-increasing 
prosperity. 

In  answer  to  some  allusions  which  Mr.  Wood 
made  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  pottery 
unions,  arid  the  project  of  commencing  a 
manufactory  of  their  own,  for  giving  relief  to 
the  unemployed,  Mr.  Keys* replied,  that  the 
subscription  of  each  member  was  6dl  per  week, 
and  that  it  was  in  contemplationVto  form  a 
joint-stoek  company. 

Mr.  Simpson  stated  that  last  annual  meeting, 
in  August;  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  attended,  and  tfte  delegates  from  Wor- 
cester recommended  taking  a  factory,  to  give 
employment  to  the  icfle,  instead  of  supporting 
them  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  members.  At 
$hat  time,,  however,  it  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible toca/Ty  this  p&n  into  execution,  and  this 
was  one  point  upon  which  lie  requested  Bome 
information. 

Mi.Itigby,  from  Manchester,  made  his  re. 
fjort.  JHe  stated  that  lie  represented  three 
separate  interests,  die  first  is  the  schools,  and 
the  other  two  are  social  communities,  the  one 
for  emigration,  and  the  other  not.  In  respect 
to-  the -first,  he  said  that  they  had  observed  a 
great  barrenness  add  want  of  intelligence 
amongst  the  people ;  and ,  that  it  appeared  to 
them  that  the  best  means  of  removing  the  evil 
of  life  is  to  create  intelligence  Many  societies 
had  increased  in  wealth,  but  none  had  increased 


m  knowledge ;  hence  they  had  all  become  dis- 
organised and  gone  to  dissolution.  Dinrion  of 
mind  is  occasioned  by  want  of  knowledge,  and 
practical  disunion  necessarily  follows.  Hence 
the  formation  of  the  schools  which  he  repre- 
sented; and  the  committee  of  management 
wished  particularly  to  impress  upon  Congress 
the  propriety  of  following  their  example,  in 
the  formation  of  similar  institutions.  They 
taught  from  850  to  800  pupils,  three  nighti 
weekly.  "Hk  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  oar 
school  to  see  little  ragged  boys  learning  geome- 
try and  algebra,  and  acquiring  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  some 
of  the  sciences.  We  Tiave  also  established 
Sunday-schools  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  the 
formation  of  these  we  met  with  considerable 
opposition  from  the  priests  and  reheious  world; 
but  we  soon  triumphed  over  them  by  the  pro. 
grass  of  our  pupils,  and  by  the  attraction 
which  we  gave  to  our  prelections,  by  which 
our  meetings  are  crowded  to  excess.  We  have 
no  money,  the  teachers  teach  gratis.  We 
never  meet  each  other  at  public-houses ;  when 
we  want  to  meet,  we  go  to  school,  where  we  ire 
sure  to  find  congenial  minds ;  and  on  Sunday 
afternoon  we  all  take  tea  together."  Mr.  Rigby 
mentioned  that  the  scholars  subscribed  part  of 
the  money,  which  paid  the  expense  of  his 
mission. 

Mr.  Owen  asked  what  kind  of  feeling  wis 
manifested  between  master  and  pupil  ? 

Mr.  Riqby  replied,  we  teach  the  children 
that  noinmvidnal  can  love  or  hate  at  pleasure; 
that  his  character  is  created  for  him  byoigmi- 
zation  and  surrounding  circumstances ;  md 
neither  rod  nor  stick,  nor  any  instrument  of 
punishment,  has  been  used  in  our  school  since 
its  commencement  On  Sunday  week  we  went 
with  our  pupils  to  visit  some  gardens  hi  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester;  other  schools 
had  been  denied  admittance,  on  account  of 
depredations  formerly  committed,  but  after 
some  entreaty  and  persuasion,  we  obtained  in 
exception  in  our  favour.  Our  pupils  behind 
with  such  decorum  and  good  faith,  that  the 
people  asked  us,  in  surprise,  how  it  happened 
that  we  had  gaped  sucn  a  superior  control  over 
their  minds,  and  subjected  them  to  such  strict 
discipline.  They  probably  suspected  that  we 
treated  them  with  cruelty,  and  enforced  obe- 
dience by  the  severity  of  our  corporal  puniih- 
ments ;  nut  we  informed  them  that  our  disci- 
pline was  so  far  from  being  strict,  that  we  hid 
no  discipline  at  all,  as  discipline  is  oomawnlj 
understood  in  schools — that  is,  we  had  no  pa- 
nishments.  Other  teachers  rule  their  jupil* 
by  a  rod  of  iron;  our  rod  is  a  -rod  of  love. 
And  if  we  were  to  turn  our  backs  upon  them, 
they  would  behave  with  the  same  propriety  tf 
when  our  eyes  are  upon  diem.  1  may  also  add, 
that  same  of -our  pupils  are  so  far  advanced, 
and  so  zealous  in  the  good  cause  that  they  hire 
acted  as  missionaries,  and  propagated  onrprin- 
ciples  -by  their  own  personal  exertions.  Onr 
first  -or  most  advanced  class  has  a  vote  in  ill 
the  transactions  of  the  school;  the  other  dasses 
have  a  right  to  send  a  petition, -to  the  teachers 
for  any  thing  they  want,  whether  it  be  a  favour 
they  seek  to  obtain,  a  grievance  they  wish  to 
Tiave  removed,  or  a  proposal  they  wish  to  re- 
commend. 'AtHret  we  found  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  properly  arranging  and  distributing 
the  pupils  of  the  different  otasses,  for  we  fit- 
quently  found  little  boys  were  children  verjfV 
in  advance  of  elder  boys,  and  even  of  adults; 
we  felt  aversion  to  any  arrangement  which 
should  introduce  an  inequality  of  age  into  the 
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different  classes,  bat  at  last  we  yielded  to  ne- 
cessity, and  diaied  our  pupils,  not  aoeording  to 
their  age,  or  the  size  of  their  bodies,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  advancement  of  their  minds  and 
the  degree  of  information -which  they  possessed. 
To  this  they  all  agreed  to  submit;  we  put  then 
throng  the  sieve  by  a  strict  examination,  and 
the  result  was  that  in  the  lowest  data  of  all  we 
had  several  adult  married  men.    Our  school 
cost  us  in  establishment  about  150/.— -The  so* 
coad  constituency  which  i  ass  sent  to  represent 
are  the  Social  Community  Company.    These 
have  witnessed  with  great  sorrow  the  successive 
failures  of  numerous  societies  of  individuals 
who  contemplated  advantageous  changes,  and 
formed  plana  of  amelioration  for  the  working 
men,  and  are  now  in  despair  of  seeing  the 
realization  of  the  golden  prospects  of  commu- 
nity in  their  day.    They  any,  that  if  all  the 
money  which  has  been  expended  upon  such 
societies  had  been  collected  into  one  mass,  It 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  effect  all 
the  change  which  is  demanded;  but  it  has  ah 
been  divided  and  uselessly  squandered,  and  theA 
see  little  prospect  at  present  of  eoncenWating  the 
means.     Hen  of  fortune,  ihey  say,  may  easily 
$o  into  community,  for  they  have  the  power, 
which  is  capital ;  hot  poor  men  ace  dependent 
upon  drcrrmatancea  of  a  more  advene  and  ro» 
strictive  nature;  hence  they  have  concluded 
that  the  most  prudent  step  they  can  take  at 
present;  is  to  unite  their  savings,  and  instead 
of  spending  them  either  in  one  speculation  or 
another,  to  suffer  them  to  accumulate  at  the 
ordinary   rate  of  interest,  and  afterwards  to 
employ  the  sum  in  planting  themselves  upon 
some  spot  of  land,  where  they  may  commence 
their  agricultural  and  social  labours.     They 
-  have  already  a  common  fund  deposited  in  Hey- 
wood's  bank,  and  mean,  if  some  favourable  and 
unexpected    change  in  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  England  do  not  previously  occur, 
to  emigrate  next  spring  to  Mr.  Owen's  co- 
operative establishment  in  New  Harmony.—- 
We  have  already  made  an  experiment  of  the 
institution  of  provisional  stores  upon  the  cdm- 
Tiron  joint-stock  principle,  but  they  have  not 
been  productive  of  any  advantage.     In  conse- 
quence of  the  overwhelming  competition  of  the 
capitalists,   who  are  enabled  to  purchase  large 
stocks  at  less  than  their  original  cost,  we  were 
obliged  to  «ct  "Upon  a  very  confined  plan.     In 
the  flrat  place,  we  were  obliged,  from  want  df 
capital,  t*  establish  our  stores  in  the  small  lanes 
or  back  streets ;  and  in   the  second  place,  we 
were  obliged  to  confine  our  sales  entirely  *> 
cash    exchange.      These    two    circumstances 
subjected  na  to  very  great  disadvantages :  the 
former,  an  regards  tne  respectability,  and  conse- 
quently   die  attraction  of  our  establishment; 
and  the  second  in  some  measure  defeated  the 
very  end  of   these  establishments,  namely  the 
interest  of  the  poor ;   for  if  any  of  our  friends 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  then  we' were 
their    friends  no  longer ;  there  was  no  credit 
allowed  in  theestabUshment,«o  that  at  the  very 
thne  when  they  stood  most  in  need  of  assistance 
we  were  eonrpelled  to  refuse  it    You  may  well 
imagine  that*  this  waa  done  with  great  regret 
and  reluctance  on  our  part ;  but  in  doing  so,  we 
consulted    merely  our   own   abilities  and  the 
general  good.     At  last  the  clamour  arose  about 
the  cruelty-  of  this  law  against  credit,  m  our 
dealings  with  the  members  of  the  society.    We 
could  not  resist  it,  and  after  consulting  together 
we  agreed  to  allow  credit  to  each  member  to 
the  full  amount  of  his  subscriptions.     This, 
however,  proved  eventually  the  dissolution  of 


our  association ;  and  after  two  years,  when  we 
came  to  balance  our  affairs,  we  found  that  we 
had  not  gained  sixpence :  it  waa  some  conso- 
lation, however,  to  think  that  we  lost  nothing; 
it  was  as  near  as  possible  a  fair  balance,  Hence 
we  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  money 
would  have  been  better  in  the  bank,  or  spent 
on  education ;  for  in  that  case  we  should  have 
had  wealth  and  knowledge  where  now  we 
had  nothing.  This  class,  which  is  the  third 
constituency  by  which  I  am  delegated — the 
Social  Community  of  Friends — conceive  that 
errora  and  superstitions  have  proved  the  great 
cause  of  all  the  failures,  in  every  benevolent 
attempt  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peo- 

ge;  that  there  is  ouryone  true  vdrgroti,  and 
at  that  religion  'tteaehes  men  to  associate  to- 
gether as  one  body— to  rear  every  drfM  trith 
equal  care  and  tenderness,  and  give  equal  op. 

Sortunities  of  instruction  to  all;  that  it  is  tne 
uty  of  this  church  to  give  a  proper  direction 
to  industry  andluwwleuge:  that  the  earth  con. 
taiae  enough  far  all,  if  proper  arrangements 
were  made;  and  that  knowledge  and  wealth 
might  easily  be  spread  amongst  tne  whole  mass 
of  mankind1.  That  it  is  the  tnity  <©f  Co-opera- 
tors to  project  some  plan  by  which  this  new 
religion  may  be  diffused,  and  as  an  example  to 
others  in  reducing  this  article  of  faith  to  prac- 
tice, they  have  instituted  lectures  and  discus- 
sions on  Sunday  evenings,  which  are  crowded 
to  excess,  and  are  found  to  be  productive  of 
essential  benefit  in  the  propagation  of  useful 
knowledge.  And  this  society  have  requested 
me  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  a 
'similar  measure,  that  we  may  all  unite  in  one 
body,  of  which  the  society  In  London  may 
constitute  the  head.  They  think  that  our 
friends  are  very  numerous  throughout  the 
country,  if  they  could  but  he  collected  and 
organized ;  and  therefore  they  recommend  that 
persons  be  appointed  to  visit  different  parts  of  the 
coun  try  and  open  these  religious  assemblies,  &c" 
Mr.  Rigby  rave  a  short  view  of  a  graduated 
-scale  of  intellectual  and  physical  ascent,  begin- 
ning with  the  education  of  children,  then  schools 
Of  industry,  then  the  taking  and  cultivation 
of  land;  afterwards  the  in  elusion  of  manufac- 
tures, trades,  &c,  till  at  last  he  arrived  to  a 
high  state  of  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
liberty. 

Mr.  Freeman  reported  for  the  flrat  section  of 
carpenters.  "  This  association  was  instituted 
January,  1832.  Its  ultimate  object  was  the 
equalization  of  property ;  but  since  the  Labour 
Exchange  was  brought  into  operation,  we  have 
adopted  its  principles  and  determined  to  support 
it  We  have  already  commenced  manufactur- 
ing articles  for  the  Bazaar,  and  have  continued 
doing  so  for  three  months,  during  which  time 
we  have  done  business  to  the  amount  of 
154/.  12s.  in  cash,  and  35/.  Is.  in  notes.  Besides 
this,  we  have  done  business  to  the  amount  of 
190/.  exclusive  of  exchanges.  Our  stock  in 
trade  is  at  present  64/. ;  we  pay  6d.  per  week  of 
subscription,  and  we  employ  sill  oar  members 
who  cannot  frnd  employment  In  outer  society, 
and  occasionally  find  it  necessary  to  employ 
strangers  to  execute  our  orders.*' 

Mr.  Handy  stated  that  he  represented  what 
is  generally  called  the  miscellaneous  depart- 
ment, which  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
members  (1100) ;  the  principles  of  this  Ex- 
change are  as  popular  as  can  be  amongst  them. 
"  Equal  rights  and  equal  privileges  are  not  un- 
derstood by  the  people,  or  we  should  meet  with 
much  less  opposition  ;  our  difficulties  are  very 
great,  and  wc  had  overcome  much ;  'but  our 


chief  difficulties  are  to  he  found  in  the  foolish 
prejudices  of  the  people.  Ultimate  success  hi 
certain,  and  all  that  we  want  to  accomplish 
speedily  is,  close  union  and  organization. 
Many  of  the  popular  prejudices  have  arisen 
from  the  breaking  up  of  our  establishment  in 
Gray's  Inn-road.  The  public,  always  Tash 
and  unjust  in  forming  its  conclusions,  has 
formed  its  opinion  of  our  principles  from  the 
fate  of  our  establishment,  ignorant  of  the  pri- 
vate circumstances  which  occasioned  our  re- 
moval to  Charlotte-street,  and  the  ungenerous 
conduct  of  certain  individuals,  who  had  us  in 
their  power,  and  consulted  their  own  interests 
more  than  the  public  welfare;  the  people  have 
been  tempted  to  ascribe  the  failure  to  defects 
in  ourprinciples,  or  frauduleney  in  our  prac- 
tice. That  rupture  has  proved  a  verv  powerful 
check  to  the  propagation  of  ourprinciples  of 
late ;  and  many  who  are  ignorant  of  our  pre- 
sent arrangements,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  them,  still  continue  to  reproach  us 
with  the  old  misfortunes.  This  pr^udice, 
however,  is  gradually  and  rapidly  wearing  off, 
as  people  come  to  a  knowledge  of  fact*,  anil 
make  a  comparison  between  the  present  and 
foruicr  plan  of  procedure.  Our  success  is 
now  beginning  to  be  apparent,  and  the  great 
benefits  which  many  individuals  have  experi- 
enced from  our  Exchange,  is  of  itself  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation  to  public  patronage. 
Besides,  we  have  Hitherto  met  the  old  notes 
very  satisfactorily,  and  made  arrangements  to 
take  up  the  remainder,  so  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  fears  of  the  public 
respecting  our  paper-money  shall  vanish,  and  it 
shall  enjoy  a  wide  circulation.  It  seems  so  be 
of  essential  importance  that  we  appoint  a  va- 
luing committee,  whose  business  shall  be  to 
set  a  fair  price  upon  all  articles  of  exchange. 
This  is  one  of  our  chief  difficulties  at  present ; 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  prosper,  unless  we 
contrive  to  surmount  this  difficulty  with  more 
.facility  than  hitherto.  Hitherto,  we  have  been 
obliged  frequently  to  go  out  of  our  own  pre- 
mises to  obtain  valuation  of  goods  which  were 
sent  for  exchange.  This  is  disagreeable ;  and, 
besides,  it  subjects  us  in  some  measure  to  the 
world  without,  who  thus  have  it  in  their  power 
to  tamper  with  us."  Mr.  Handy  also  spoke  of  the 
committee  in  high  terms  of  commendation;  but, 
he  observed,  that  hitherto  their  services  had  been 
gratuitous ;  that  instead  of  being  masters,  as 
some  might  suppose,  they  were  the  slaves  of 
all ;  and  that  they  hod  been  indefatigable  in 
bringing  the  Exchange  to  its  present  state  of 
prosperity.  "Our  managing  committee  has  di- 
vided itself  into  sub-  committees,  for  the  better 
regulation  of  our  affairs ;  and  now,  with  the 
removal  of  some  few  difficulties  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  some  capital  to  give  us  a 
little  more  vigour  and  independence,  we  have 
no  doubt  of  success !  We  are  all  of  us  warmly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  labour  exchange ; 
-principles  so  very  social,  we  judge  also  must 
commend  themselves  to  public  notice  speedily, 
-more  especially  as  »at  present  we  do  not  attack 
any  of  the  popular  prejudices  so  violently  as 
we  should  do,  were  we  projecting;  or  carrying 
into  execution  a  plan  of  community." 

Mr.  Fotkitt,  from  the  Social  Reformers — 
The  object  of  this  society  Is  not  trading ;  it  ia 
.purely  intellectual,  and  aims  at  the  creation  of 
means  for  disseminating  the  principles  of  ge- 
neral science;  a  knowledge  of  the  immense 
powers  ef  human  production ;  a  knowledge  of 
statistics ;  a  knowledge  of  the  araoll  advantage 
derived,  even  by  our  rulers  and  aristocrats, 
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from  the  vast  resources  of  society;  a  know, 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  means  of 
effecting  a  removal  of  poverty.  It  is  also 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  labour  exchange* 
However,  it  sees  no  moral  improvement  in  the 
mere  practice  of  labour  exchange ;  that  moral 
improvement  can  only  be  seen  in  the  great  and 
ultimate  desideratum — namely,  community. 

Mr.  Meres,  from  the  Social  Community — 
"  Our  members  are  340 ;  we  are  divided  into 
eighteen  classes,  which  division  is  determined 
by  locality,  or  the  residence  of  the  particular 
members ;  these  classes  have  private  meetings 
of  their  own,  independent  of  the  general  public 
meeting  on  Wednesday  evening.  These  classes 
have  each  a  superintendent,  who  calls  the  class 
together,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  any  communi- 
cation can  be  conveyed  to  any,  or  all,  the 
members  of  the  association.  These  superin- 
tendents form  a  council ;  which  council,  last 
Sunday  morning,  discussed  a  proposal  to  take 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  incipient  community, 
which  project  they  hope  to  carry  into  effect  m 
the  course  of  a  Few  weeks. 

Mr.  Waddingivtt  appeared  as  a  delegate  from 
the  same  association,  and  gave  a  delineation  of 
some  limited  plans,,  which  he  proposed  as  an 
experiment  upon  land,  spade  cultivation,  and 
incipient  community. 

REPORT  OP  MR.  HORNE  (DELEGATE  TO 
FRANCE)  TO  THE  CONGRESS. 

"  In  June  last  I  passed,  a  delegate  from  tbe  Mis- 
sionary Society,  into  France,  to  obtain  a  correct 
knowledge  of  tbe  actual  state  of  aggref  ate  intellect 
in  that  progressive  country;  tbe  lundttmenlal  prin- 
ciple*—tbe  practices  emanating  from  sucu  principles 
r— aod  to  discover  if  a  possibility  existed  of  com- 
mencing a  correal sondenct?  ami  friendship  witb  intelli- 
gent individuals  and  societies,  professing  and  possessing 
similar  principles  or  desires  with  the  missionaries 
and  disciplea  of  the  Social  System  ;  which  desires  are 
no  less  than  an  entire  change  in  the  condition  and 
practice*  of  existing  things — an  entire  'emancipation 
of  mankind  from  ignorance,  uncbantubleness,  and 
misery. 

•■  We  bad  beard  much  respecting  tbe  rationality  and 
-knowledge  in  France.  The  Couiu  il  of  Missionaries 
-de  ired  to  know,  for  they  doubted  whether  these  as- 
sertions were  correct;  and  why  did  they  doubt? 
simply  because  we  knew  that  real  rational  knowledge, 
aod  tbe  profession  or  a  great  fundamental  error,  from 
which  all  anomalous  pructices  and  prejudices  ema- 
nate, could  not  exist  together. 

"  Tbe  French  people  do  possess  a  desire  to  de- 
liver themselves  and  otber  nations  from  tbe  wretched 
condition  in  which  tbey  are  placed  ;  but  they 
do  not  possess  the  necesstiry  knowledge  and 
power  by  which  this  desirable  event  can  be  accom- 
plished. It  was  to  discover  wbeiber  they  pos- 
sessed Ibis  knowledge— whether  ihey  were  acquainted 
witb  our  great  fundamental  principles,  and  whether 
■their  actions  were  in  unison  with  such  principles, 
and  if  not,  to  unite  witb  them,  and  co-operate  in  such 
views  that  are  common  to  us  both,  that  I  was 
delegated  by  the  Mlssionnry  Society  of  the  Social 
System,  professing  the  highest  principles  of  ration- 
ality, justice,  and  chnfily,  to  be  an  inquirer,  observer, 
end  collector  of  facts.  And  if  I  found  liberal  and  en- 
lightened men  and  societies  willing  and  placed  in  a 
position  to  commence  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
the  advocates  and  disciples  of  the  Social  System,  10 
iay  a  train  ofcirvumstances  by  which  it  could  be 
accomplished  -f  and  I  am  glad  to  say  tbat  1  found 
many  intelligent  men,  and  some  societies,  willing,  but 
few  placed  iu  a  position  to  commence  such  a  correspon- 
dence and  union.  One  intelligent  society,  however, 
(in  which  I  consider  some  of  tbe  highest  intellect  in 
Fance  is  condensed,)  is  fully  prepared  to  commence 
a  correspondence  and  friendship  with  tbe  intelligent 
in  England,  professing  similar  principles  with  them- 
selves, viz,  tbe  civilization  of  mankind;  and  dett'uc* 


lion  of  misery  nnd  wretched  net*.  The  society  tbat 
I  allude  to  is  aalled  "  The  Society  for  Universal  Ci- 
vilisation," situated  in  Rue  Jacob,  Paris.  This  so- 
ciety baa  power,  if  knowledge  is  power,  and  if  high 
names  go  far ;  it  possesses  above  twenty -five  pro- 
fessors in  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  men  tbat  are  really 
seeking  truth;  it  publishes  a  monthly  journal  and 
weekly  paper,  containing  a  report  of  all  lectures,  dis- 
courses, theories  of  all  individuals,  no  matter  from 
what  country  tbe  individual  delivering  these  theories 
comes.  These  lectures  are  gratuitous  and  open  to 
tbe  public. 

"  To  this  society,  in  particular,  I  went  several  times, 
and  placed  before  it  the  credentials  of  my  mission, 
papers,  Ac,  and  a  letter  from  the  Missionary  Society. 
This  is  a  copy  :— 
*  To  the  Friend*  of  Human  Happiness  in  France. 

41  Fellow- Labourers  m  the  Cause  or 
Freedom,— We,  tbe  disciples  of  the  Social  System, 
address  you  on  behalf  of  tbe  cause,  in  the  promotion 
of  which  you  are  engaged  in  common  witb  ourselves ; 
we  are  desirous  of  uniting  witb  you  in  this  great 
cause;  and  we  invite  you,  as  fellow-men  and  as  bro- 
thers, cordially  to  co-operate  with  us  in  promoting 
tbe  advancement  of  buman  happiness.  Tc  French- 
men are  mankind  deeply  indebted  ;  your  writers  have 
pointed  tbe  way  to  freedom;  they  have  inspired 
mankind  with  a  thirst  for  inquiry ;  they  have  ani- 
mated them  witb  a  love  for  liberty. 

"  You  have  shown  hy  your  actions  bow  deeply  you 
felt  those  noble  sentiments  with  which  the  literature 
of  your  country  is  adorned  ;  our  hearts  have  beaten 
in  anison  with  yours  daring  your  struggles  for  free- 
dom. We  have  sorrowed  witb  you  at  finding  tbat 
these  struggles  nave  been  in  vain. 

"  Frenchmen !  tbe  enemies  of  freedom  have  formed 
a  (miscalled)  holy  alliance  against  buman  liberty- 
let  tbe  friends  of  freedom  unite  to  a  holy  alliance  to 
promote  it.  We  desire  to  unite  tbe  great  family  of 
mankind  in  a  bond  of  brotherhood  and  of  happiness. 
We  call  upon  Frenchmen  to  aid  us ;  surely  you  will 
respond  to  our  call?  We  desire  to  discover  and  to 
disseminate  eternal  and  infallible  truths  regarding 
human  nature.  We  desire  to  discover  and  to  bring 
into  practical  operation  principles  in  unison  with 
these  eternal  truths :  we  have  laboured  in  these  in- 
vestigations |  we  have  discovered  principles  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  founded  on  immutable  truth,  and 
by  which  alone  we  conceive  can  buman  happiness 
be  perfected  ;  we  invite  the  liberals  of  France  to  ex- 
amine these  principles;  we  invite  you  to  give  us  your 
sentiments  on  tbem. 

"  We  also  desire  tbat  we  may  receive  from  you 
those  principles  and  those  views  by  wbich  you  pro- 
pose to  effect  tbe  happiness  of  your  le! low- men.  Aod 
if  we  should  not  agree  witb  you  on  all  points,  yet  we 
desire  to  act  with  you  on  those  which  are  common 
to  us  both  j  nnd  that  those  on  wbich  we  may  differ 
may  not  prevent  that  brotherhood  which  should  ever 
exist  between  men  whose  interest  is  unity  and  truth. 

"  By  tbe  eternal  laws  of  nature,  by  tbe  value  of 
buman  labour,  and  by  our  desire  to  promote  tbe  hap- 
piness oi  oil, 

•'  We  ore  your  brother  liberals, 

••  Tbe  Disciples  of  the  Social  System." 
"  Objects  to  which  Mr.  Home  is  requttfed  to  di- 
rect his  attention  during  his  continuance  in 

France  :— 

"  1st.  To  discover  what  tbe  liberal  parties  bold  as 
fundamental  principles,  what  numbers  these  parties 
consist  of,  and  what  means  they  make  use  of  to 
bring  these  principles  into  practice. 

"  2nd.  To  invite  them  to  a  co-operation  with  us. 

••  3rd.  To  advance  our  principles. 

"4th.  To  establish  a  communication  with  the 
Missionary  Society,  monthly  (if  possible)." 

"  I  delivered  it  to  tbe  president  and  council,  and  it 
was  received  as  intelligent  men  will  always  receive 
philanthropic  designs  and  principles— with  kindness 
and  friendship ;  in  return,  tbey  presented  me,  for  tbe 
Missionary  Society's  perusal,  Ave  of  their  monthly 
journals,  and  some  of  their  weekly  papers,  containing 
a  full  account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  ultimate 
design  of  this  intellectual  and  philanthropic  society, 
and  a  promise  tbat  wbea  tbe  advocates  of  tbe  Social 
System  are  prepared  to  commence  a  regular  corre- 


Hpondence,  or  exchange,  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly, 
of  publications,  principles,  truths,  Ac,  tbey  will  fairly 
and  honestly  study  and  discuss  in  their  saembliei 
tbe  letters,  publications,  and  principles  sent  to  then, 
on  condition  that  we  follow  their  example,  and  ducus 
the  principles  and  truths  tbey  send  us,  and,  fur  tbe  eel. 
fare  of  the  human  race,  bold  fast  tbat  which  is  trot." 

Mr.  Greltan,  of  the  Social  Union,  said, "  we 
intend  to  organize  the  rarious  societies  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Our  friends  in  Manchester 
have  already  answered  to  our  call ;  our  friends 
in  Worcester,  we  believe,  are  about  to  do  so. 
We  wish  to  show  a  practical  experiment  to  die 
world  of  the  superiority  of  our  principles ;  the 
public  has  attacked  us  upon  the  visionary  cha- 
racter of  our  doctrines,  they  have  told  us  tbat 
it  is  merely  a  theory,  and,  consequently,  im- 
practicable. We  hope  speedily  to  undeceive 
them.  Our  friends  in  Manchester  have 
already  made  the  experiment,  and  their  efforts 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  tears  when  my  friend 
Rigby  was  drawing  his  vivid'  outline  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  school  at  Manchester,  for  1 
myself  was  present  at  the  foundation  of  that 
school,  and  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  success 
of  all  similar  institutions ;  for  it  is  my  firm 
belief,  that  principles  of  any  kind,  good  or  bad, 
are  more  easily  planted  in  the  young  mind  man 
in  adults,  they  so  easily  imbibe  ideas,  and  first 
impressions  are  so  lasting." 

Mr.  Rigby  here  mentioned,  that  the  com. 
mittee  of  the  Manchester  school  had  resolved 
to  petition  government  for  part  of  the  money 
which  had  been  voted  in  Parliament  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  amongst  the  people ;  but 
the  scholars  hearing  of  this  intention,  petitioned 
the  masters  to  abandon  their  resolution,  as  it 
might  subject  the  school  to  some  tyrannical 
restraint  At  the  suggestion  of  the  scholars, 
the  masters  cancelled  their  resolution,  and  now 
we  carry  on  successfully  without  any  pecuniary 
as«[*tance.  '•  Our  pupils  have  established  a  sortof  sew 
title  school  amongst  themselves,  independent  of  ta? 
teachers ;  and  when  it  was  asked  them  whet  vat  their 
object  in  forming:  such  an  institution,  tbey  replied. 
that  tbey  formed  it  for  tbe  purpose  of  initiatiaff  U>o- 
selves.ioto  the  practice  of  teaching,  ns  the  oiasics 
would  not  always  be  with  them  ;  aod  they  wished  19 
qualify  themselves  for  supplying  their  places,  at  lb* 
school  should  happen  to  be  deprived  of  their  service!.* 

Mr.  Pedy  from  the  Social  Union,  stated  the 
object  of  the  Social  Union,  which  waa  organized 
immediately  after  the  declaration  of  the  1st  of 
May;  this  object  is  to  enable  us  to  leave, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  old,  irrational  system. 
The  progressive  means  are — first,  to  prove,  by 
example,  the  principles  of  the  social  system. 
Second,  to  prepare,  not  only  infanta  but  adults, 
for  a  new  state  of  society,  by  a  system  of  edu- 
cation. "  We  are  all  of  us  very  unfit,  with  oar 
present  prejudices,  to  enter  into  community ; 
any  attempt  to  establish  such  a  perfect  system, 
must  fail  in  the  mean  time*  We  must  all  go 
to  school  first,  and  unlearn  what  we  have  bees 
taught ;  we  must  leave  old  ciixnunstances,  and 
enter  into  new ;  it  is  with  this  view  that  we 
have  been  led  to  the  formation  of  schools  or 
classes;  we  begin  first. by  meeting  together, 
and  afterwards  we  hope  to  take  a  new -step,  and 
commence  living  together,  which  is  a  recah 
that  may  easily  be  obtained.  All  that  we  have 
yet  done  ia  but  outward  show,  mere  moon- 
shine.; but  we  are  creating  the  means  wines 
shall  ultimately  fit  us  for  better  things.  Tbe 
last  and  greatest  object  we  baye  in  view  is  the 
obtaining  of  land ;  but  what  is  thirty  acres  of 
land,  or  indeed,  any  small  portion  ?  we  wast 
it  in  large  quantities,  and  we  really  hate  the 
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means,  if  we  knew  how  to  make  use  of  them ; 
but  prejudices  are  in  the  way  of  all  improve, 
ment,  and,  indeed,  if  we  were  in  possession  of 
the  land,  prejudices  would  prevent  us  from 
making  use  of  it  to  our  own  advantage.  I  feel 
myself  imperfect  ;  I  don't  make  myself  an 
exception,  when  I  brand  my  fellow-creatures 
with  the  guilt  of  imperfection.  Hence,  I  would 
counsel  all  to  consider  well  their  own  defects, 
and  endeavour  to  remove  them."  Mr.  Peel 
spoke  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Henderson's 
school,  in  which  there  are  no  rewards  or  pu- 
nishments. He  differed  with  many  of  his 
friends  in  respect  to  land ;  he  considered  edu- 
cation, infant  and  adult  education,  as  of  more 
importance  at  present ;  all  improvement  must 
commence  with  education. 

Mr.  Jenneson  made  several  appropriate  re- 
marks on  the  same  subject,  of  the  nature  and 
intention  of  the  Social  Union. 

Mr.  Pryer,  from  the  First  Tailors,  said,  this 
association  was  formed  about  the  time  of  the 
Institution  of  the  Labour  Exchange,  in  Gray's 
Inn-lane.  Their  first  assembly  consisted  of 
about  a  dozen,  and  now  their  number  amounts 
to  two  hundred.  Each  member  exchanges  one 
shilling  a- week  for  a  labour-note ;  these  shil- 
lings are  employed  to  purchase  raw  materials  ; 
and  by  this  simple  process,  they  have  employed 
from  twelve  to  twenty  men,  wno  would  othere 
wise  have  been  without  work.  Many  take  the 
practice,  or  rather  the  mal-practice,  of  exchange 
lor  the  principle,  and  hastily  condemn  it ;  but 
those  have  seen  it  practised  in  a  judicious  way 
must  at  once  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the 
principle,  and  the  possibility  of  making  it 
highly  instrumental  in  improving  the  condition 
of  the  people,  as  it  secures  to  the  labouring 
man  the  value  of  bis  labour.  The  old  societies 
require  a  subscription  of  two  shillings  a-month, 
or  from  two  shillings  to  five  shillings  from  their 
members,  out  of  wages  which  are  only  at  an 
average  of  twenty-six  shillings,  although  they 
are  usually  called  thirty-six  shillings.''  These 
societies  pa j  out  of  their  funds  to  the  unem- 
ployed, instead  of  providing  them  with  work, 
as  we  do  ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that,  if  they 
were  to  follow  our  example,  they  would  find 
ample  employment  for  all,  and  have  a  surplus 
fund  in  addition.  Many  suppose  that  this  ex- 
change of  die  shilling  for  the  labour-note  is  a 
sacrifice ;  but  this,  if  it  is  a  sacrifice,  which 
happens  only  occasionally,  is  entirely  owing  to 
present  circumstances,  for  when  the  exchange 
is  better  supported,  and  the  Bazaar  contains  a 
greater  variety  of  articles,  the  labour-note  will 
be  equally  as  good  as  money,  not  only  to  our- 
selves, but  to  strangers.  All  our  members  pay 
one  penny  per  week,  which  is  called  exchange 
rent ;  this  entitles  them,  to  send  one  member  to 
the  managing  committee  at  the  Institution. 
The  Exchange  gives  great  satisfaction,  and 
proves  of  no  disadvantage  to  any.  Many  from 
it  have  had  clothes  and  food,  and  from  one 
pound  to  thirty  shillings  per  week,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  destitute.  Our  men  are 
aD  paid  in  labour-notes,  none  in  money ;  we 
are  enabled  to  pay  as  well  as  the  best  shops, 
and  can  produce  as  good  and  as  cheap  an  article. 
The  trades'  fund  is  managed  by  a  council  of 
seven,  who  are  chosen  by  die  shareholders; 
every  member  who  subscribes  five  shillings  be- 
comes a  shareholder.  Those  who  lend  money  to 
this  fund  receive  6  per  cent,  and  those  who  bor- 
row pay5  per  cent  Individual  members  some* 
tones  draw  eight  or  ten  pounds  at  a  time.  This 
enables  us  without  a  sacrifice  to  compete  with 
masters,  .whose  great  advantage  oter  the  work- 


ing men  consists  in  the  possession  of  ready 
money.  This  capital  enables  them  at  times  to 
purchase  goods  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  prime 
cost." 

Miss  Green  reported  for  the  Female  Associa- 
tion. The  object  of  this  association  is  to  pro- 
vide raw  material  for  unemployed  females  to 
work  upon ;  this  is  done  oy  each  member 
purchasing  a  labour-note  per  week,  and  they 
have  gone  on  without  any  pecuniary  assistance 
from  the  commencement.  Their  numbers 
were  originally  fourteen,  and  they  commenced 
with  seven  shillings  and  sixpence ;  now  they 
amount  to  sixty  in  number,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  females  who  are  out  of  employment. 
Hitherto  they  have  continued  to  prosper,  and 
have  good  reason  to  expect  that  their  prosperity 
shall  be  progressive. 

Mr.  Austin  read  a  letter  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  society,    Church-street,  Litton- 
g-ove,  Marylebone ;  also  one  from  the  Kendall 
o-operative  Society. 

Mr.  Owen  here  stated  that  the  Kendall  shoe- 
makers had  sent  a  supply  of  shoes  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Exchange,  which  were  so  very  good 
and  so  cheap  as  to  astonish  the  shoemakers  of 
Birmingham.  This  was  one  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  la- 
bour exchange,  and  the  certainty  of  its  success, 
provided  the  people  could  only  be  convinced  of 
the  fact,  and  induced  to  make  a  practical  ex- 
periment of  the  system.  In  reference  to  these 
apologetic  letters  for  the  non-attendance  of  dif- 
ferent societies,  Mr.  Owen  observed,  that  one 
reason  why  the  present  Congress  waa  so  small 
was  the  shortness  of  the  notice  which  was 
given ;  the  delegate  from  Worcester  had  told 
them  that  his  society  had  only  received  the  cu> 
cular  on  Saturday  evening,  and  he  set  off  for 
London  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Wood,  the  Secretary,  here  stated  that 
circulars  had  been  sent  to  all  the  societies  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  but  many  of  them  might  not 
be  delivered  in  time.  A  letter  from  the  society 
in  Bradley  stated,  aa  an  apology  for  not.  send- 
ing a  delegate  to  Congress,  the  smallneas  df 
their  capital,  which  was  only  140/.,  and  there- 
fore they  request  to  be  represented  by  letter. 
A  letter  from  Huddersfield  was  also  read,  and 
one  from  the  Spanish  Leather  Dresser  Trade's 
Society. 

Mr.  Owen :  "  We  have  now  heard  the  reports 
of  the  delegates,  and  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
efforts  of  the  different  societies  have  hitherto 
been  of  an  mcipjent  nature.  Notwithstanding, 
they  form  a  nucleus  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  country,  to  collect  around  them  the  work- 
ing population,  to  induce  inquiry  into  the  true 
state  of  their  condition,  and  to  afford  that  in. 
formation  which  they  require  respecting  the 

Sractical  measures  to  be  adopted  for  their  future 
eliverance.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  small 
as  they  yet  are,  they  have  been  the  chief  in- 
struments of  bringing  the  working  classes  to 
their  present  state  of  intelligence  and  resolution 
to  resist  the  oppression,  by  enforcing  an  entirety 
new  set  of  arrangements.  It  is  only  within 
these  few  months,  that  the  working  classes 
have  come  to  a  knowledge  of  their  true  condi- 
tion. They  are  now  at  last  convinced  that 
they  can  create  capital  to  any  amount ;  mat  the 
capital  is  in  reality  their  own,  since  it  consists 
of  labour,  and  that  hitherto  they  have  been 
guilty  of  a  foolish  generosity  in  giving  it  away 
to  idlers.  The  greatest  advance  in  the  know- 
ledge of  this  important  fact  has  been  made  in 
the  Potteries.  The  Pottery  Lodges  could  raise 
WOOL  per  wseky  byra  very*  taking  smbscriptisq 


from  each  individual    And  by  mis  means  and 
the  closeness  of  their  union,  they  have  com- 
pelled their  masters  to  give  them  something 
like  a  remuneration  for  their  services ;  they  have 
obtained  an  advance  of  wages  and  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour;  and  with  these  resolu- 
tions, they  will  be  able  to  insure  regular  em- 
ployment to  all  their  members,  aa  well  as  such  a 
proportion  of  leisure  time  as  shall  conduce  to 
the  health  of  their  bodies,  and  afford  opportu- 
nities for  the  improvement  of   their  mindav 
Such  is  the  position  in  which  the  Potteries  stand 
at  present     And  I  do  not  think  that  they 
themselves    are   fully    aware   of    their  real 
strength  ;  but  I  am  certain  that  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  control  every  thing  relative  to 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs.    The 
builders  are  now  in  contest  with  their  masters 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  but  especially  in 
Liverpool.     The  operatives  in  these   places 
were  lately  on  the  point  of  making  conces- 
sions to  their  masters,  and  signing  conditions 
which   would    have    put    them    entirely    at 
the  mercy  of  their  employers.    This,  however, 
did  not  take  place ;  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  myself  snd  other  individuals  who 
had  influence  with  the  operatives,  were  instru- 
mental in'  preventing  mis  dangerous  decision, 
without  a  fair  and  equitable  treaty.      They 
have  already  advanced  so  far  as  to  unite  them*, 
selves  into  one  general  interest,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  building  trade.    This  union 
consists    of    seven    distinct    branches,    and 
these   branches  of   different    lodges;     dele- 
gates from  the  various  departments  of  this 
great  body  lately  met  in  Manchester,  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  individuals;    great 
confusion  at  first  prevailed,  on  account  of  the 
division   of  -  mind   which  our  new  doctrine 
created  amongst  them.    Many  of  mem  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  our  principles,  some  par*, 
tially ;  and  those  who  were  well  versed  in  the 
new  science  of  society  were  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  assembly,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  mat 
they  possessed  the  greatest  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  moral  influence.     The  confusion  to 
which  I  alluded  lasted  for  some  days ;  at  last 
it  was  agreed  to  appoint  three  delegates  from 
each  of  the  aeven  branches,  to  revise  the  whole 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  union,  as  the 
general  meeting  was  too  numerous.    It  was 
proposed,  abo,   to    form  an  eighth  branch, 
which  should  be  called  the  Architects'  branch, 
as  two  gentlemen  of  extraordinary  liberality, 
talent,  and  great  experience,  came  personally 
forward  to  assist  them  in  their  deliberation*. 
These  gentlemen  expressed  their  willingness  to 
put  themselves   upon  an  equality  with   the 
working-men,  so  as  to  enable  the  latter  to  be- 
come, by  degrees,  their  own  masters.    It  was 
agreed  to  institute  this  eighth  branch;   but 
when  these  gentlemen,  after  having  been  ad- 
mitted, aa   they  supposed,  members  of  the 
Union,  went  to  meet  the  delegates  of  the  other 
seven,  they  were  challenged  as  not  being  la* 
gaily  appointed,  which,  upon    investigation, 
turned  out  to  be  correct,  and  they  could  not,  in 
consequence,  remain  in  the  meeting.    The  do- 
cument) which  these  gentlemen  presented  bad 
not  (he  seal  of  the  seven  lodges  appended  to 
it ;  the  delegates  were  therefore  obliged,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  great  numbers,  to  refuse 
them  admittance.    These  two  gentlemen  then 
determined  to  commence  operations  in  Bir- 
mingham, upon  the  proposed  improved  system 
for  masters  and  men,  aa  soon  aa  900.  names 
could  be  collected.    In  the  first  week,  mote 
than  the  number  required  was  obtained,  and 
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_  r  to  the  axmmht  of  W,WOk  were  given 
tbeus  to  cemnsencc:  withi     '  These  suildinga 
we*  oree  you  to  rake/   said  their  two  e^nesOu* 
nnends,  *  and  advance  you  tbe  money  to  ess- 
en**  the  order,,  ckargiag  you  only  five  per  Cent 
of  interest,  and  leave  the  whole  profit  to  yovuv 
sebres,  to  enable  you  to  form  yourselves  into  at 
company,  and  undertake  contracts  upon,  your 
own>  responsstria  ty ;'  and  there  is  ih>  doubt  all 
master*  who  possess  foresight  wifl  act  in  the 
same  manner.      After  this*  Mr.  Owen  alluded 
6»  the  necessity  of  uniting  all  the  trade*. in  one 
upon  similar  principlee,  and  to  «be  propriety  of 
tearing;  all  children  in  the  knowledge  and  psscu 
tice  of  some  useful  productive  employment. 
"I  have  been  listening   with    considerable 
aumsement  to  your  reports,  and  the  variety  of 
yrjoi  views;  all*  however,  accompanied  'wish 
sainruan*  hopes  of  future  success*    Here  in  out 
triced  Fryer  rejoicing  that  he  could  purchase 
goods  from  the  market  lower  than  prime  costs 
We  are  all  of  us  doing  the  aaane  wing;;  and 
this  has  proved  the  rum  of  society  ;  beat  the 
time  is  coming  when  we  shall  no  more  rejoice 
a*  buying  cheap,  rer  if  such  s  system  continues* 
there  shall  mot  be  round  an  hornet  men  in  so* 
deny.  I  havetgpronose  toyour  censideiationthe 
general  outline  of  •  plan  of  orsjenrnatinn  for  all 
me  trades  and  ins  sn  fortunes  of  me  ommtif. 
Our  Labour  Er^aaceia  hot  a  smatt  pert  of  our 
afbuss;  jet  the  wnrid  anal*  at  last  be  obliged 
to  adopt  it    It  ia  useless  to  spend  our  money 
in  the*  manner  in  which  we  nave  lately  been 
ejoms;  on.    We  nmst  undevtahe  schemes  of  a 
nmen  more  conrnrehenawae  nature.    The  En* 
enansje  is  bat  a  baentele*---a  mere  pawnbroker's 
stag,  in  eomparisen  of  the  superior  establish, 
meats  which  we  sbanl  speedibr  have  it  in  our 
power  to  rnstitutt*    1  was  much  amused  when 
the*  subject  of  exchange  was  first  bnaachedin 
fihnningbam.    The  braiders  weae  up  nt  asms 
immediately;  they  had  formed  an.  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  k  from,  some  vague  nsperts  in 
the*  newspapers,    s  then,  emplained  the  pnaici. 
fie  of  the  lafceus  note  to  them ;  i  tntd  them 
mat  geld  and  sliver  are  in  their  natui»  deoeev 
tore  and  fluciuatinff  in  their  vehie>  and  tint 
hvboufy  er  tne  labeur  note,  whiek  lepieainni 
labour,  k  the  only  true  nstdiunr  of  exchange; 
but  their  seejudieea  wens  toe  strong  te  be  over> 
eome^-the  name  wan  an  obetnele  which  they 
could  not  surmount*    1  then  bethought  me  of 
chenging-the  terns,  and  instead  of  thfrlaboon- 
nete>  I  told  them  we-  should  heme  the  ena&fer*' 
tietf/   this  satisfied  them  inrsnednunly,    and 
they  escliumew,  A  €tr  this   witt   do>'    <  the 
busteW  note  will  eW    i  merely  changed  the 
name,  the  meaning  ia  the  same.    The  labeoe- 
bsuk  they  would  not  hues,  but  the  hnrJdem' 
hank  gave  general  mthstiU'on     The  builder* 
were  rather  exclusive  is  these  notions,  for  thny 
were  mere  novices  in  the  science  of  society,  and 
they  expressed  an  asamuon  to  farm  a  junction 
with  otter  trades.    But  when  they  were  asked 
what  they  would  do  far  rood  if  they  resolved  to 
act  in  such  an  unsocial;  manner ;  they  round 
that  they   were  as    much  dependent  upon 
theagriculOaristo  ae  the   agrisulmrha*  upon 
them;  and:  that  if  they  persisted  in  the  prac- 
tice of  these  exclusive  prmeinles>  they  woukt  he 
the  nest  to  cry  u  peccavi/'  fee  they  could  net 
support  themtelveft  upon  stone  and  hnm.  They 
found  that  they  had  as  much  interest  in  the 
menumoturing  of  food.  as.  of  buildings;  and  by 
a  sintilar  pmeeas  of  reaaetring  in  leapict  to 
ether  navies,  they  found,  after  all,  thai  what 
they  wanted  wee  nothing  more  nor  less  then 
similar  fat  many  respects  in  our 


nrjsjeeted  oesnBBunitiea>  The  term  community 
Wfrigfctatied  thme*&uf  me  of  the  sopuUtion 
out  of  them  sense*.  We  have  therefbeeno  par^ 
ticular  reason  to  make  use  of  this  term,  since  it 
in  yet  so  little  understood  by  the  people,  but 
merely  say,,  we  ese  going  te  unite  to  produce 
the  beat  articles  in  the  best  way,  and  they  wiM 
tied  nut  the  truth  of  tfeeie  own  accord;  they 
will  come  to*  the  seme  eonchuueus  as  ourselves, 
without  any  trouble  out  our  past  to  convince 
them>.  for  they  will  aeo/itr*  the  knowledge  by 
desxeejy  thai  the;  oomuHmHws  which  I  have 
always  had  in  eojtfemplatieu*  have  been  nothing 
lent  than  acientinc  combinations  to  enable  the 
popssWion  to  esrry  on  the  whole  business  of 
Hfemuchi  mom  adamtttgeoesta  for  sli  than  it 
ban  ever  yet  been  ejected,  ana  tag/ve  to  each 
individual  all  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action, 
csueswtst  udth  the  best  oegeoUed  social  state." 
Msv  Bamm  then  met  and  said,  that  thoueh 
not  Bi  membeg  of  Cengrets,  he  hoped  he  might 
be  permitted,  before  the  sojournment,  to  call 
their  attention  to>ene  circumstance,  which  must 


be  mterestans;  to  every  liberal  mind;  be  had 
greet  pleasure  in  stating,  that  there  was  now 
present  aanoogst  them  n Tienevolent,  advocate  of 
liberal  pnnctplecr**-*  Frenchman,  a  man  of 
genmaj  andedsterof  a.  Review!  in-  dm  ei*y  of 
Paris;  he  might  he  scid  w  be  the  reoresenta* 
tave  of  themuBonaofi  Frenchmen.  This  good 
man  bad  come  te*  BnnianeV  ibr  thepurpese  of 
scquiring  correct  Mormeiios  rnrpectang  the 
cmufitiont  ef  the  wodnae>men>  the  pmgrmeof 
liberality  and  hnewledgci;  ami  in  pursuanoe  ef 
th*  object  of  ban  visit  to  thtneeuntry,  be  had 
this  day  come  to  wHnem  the  proceedings  of 
Congress,  ami  to.  inform  himaelf  of  Ha  ultimate 
object  Ms.  Baunan  alee  stated  that  Monsieur 
Julian  csntempieted  the  ptmlkatien  ef  the  first 
number  of  a  Review,  catted  the  CoitmpoKtau 
Jomtenv  te  be  pmhtished  both  in  French  and 
fingheh,  in  which  he  bed  ne>  doubt  would  be 
contained  infssmatioaef  the  utmost  imnoctaaco 
te  the  workmg  chwses. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  reply,  stated  than  he  wntt  in* 
haupy  te  witness  the  psesence  ef 
Julian,,  ef  whose  extraetdmnry  tt<- 
lents  and  natrintkr  exerwens  m  favour  of  sound 
and  lmeral  pnaesphn  he.could  abnndatttjy  teev 
taty  Tbeugbi  a  Fienshman,  he  bed  in  a  short 
time,  and  with  merely  a  cursory  view  o!  the 
subject  given  a  mure  cerreot  account  then;  he 
hud  ever  seen  published  of  the  New  hAn&rk 
opseatione. 

It  was  moved  by  Mn>  Home,  and  seconded 
by  W.  «.  tTen^thnt  Menaieur  Jmhen  heelesmd 
an  honorary  meanhes  ef  Congress^  Csruwd 
an  iei  man  sty 

Isrjeuased  uM  We  la  nasi. 

WEDsVESDAV. 
Mr.  Omxn>-iC  We  hnvo  new  met  to  do- what 
Gfevermuent  and  Leghnetsta  ought  u>ha*e  done 
mesy  yearn  agn;  thnt  is,  to  consult  about  the 
best  means  of  nmumg  and  diatrirauine;  wetlm, 
and  of  producing  n  new  and  superior  cbccsjctor 
te  each  rodivinual  reemhev  or  soeietyv  We 
hnse  aH  the  nmterhds  in  abundance  rot  eneetl 
ing  such  a  ssvonmbk  change, ^nd  we  hevej.ejiao 
the  eentroi  over  these  means,  and  have  lMsd 
this  control  see  many  yease;  but  mseugh  tfee 
ignonsnoe  of  public  opinion,  that  control  has 
net  been  exercised  to*  the  advantage  of  the 
people;  that  public  opinion  ia  now  ei^ergoing 
eoompastechanaar;  the  peccant  mode  ef  cnttp- 
butieni  is  giving  univeraal  dmmthnactlen  ;  but 
the  nroamudng  tlasaes  alone  are*  ftfepeted  to 
nnswttiynnxs^^widi^aheJrWof  es- 


sential benefit  to  all  parties,  Such anomniia. 
tion  has,  been  proposed,  and  wi^  be  submitted 
to  your  consideration.    It  w^ll  reenixe  all  yom 
wisdom  to  deliberant  upon  it,  an4  you  would 
require  to  come  to  the  discussion  of  its  merit* 
with  mipds  free  from  sectarian  or  party  feel. 
ings,  and  from  all  individual  interests;  all 
private  advantages  should- be  sacrificed,  or  give 
place  to  public-  utility.     Bat  if  not  vxuted 
amongst  ourselves,  how  can  we  uropese  sr- 
reugementn  to  unite  the  world  ?    Whatever  is 
imperfect,  let  us  immediately  correct;  what- 
ever is,  defective,  let  us  supply^  and  come  to  aa 
^ipi/inbla  understsjuiino;  witn  each  other  upoo 
all  important  mincinles.n      Mr.  Owen  then 
spoke  a;  some  length  on  some  of  the  physical 
causes  which  at  present  demanded  some  new 
a/cangementt}  in  the  constitution  of  society,  ami 
m  particular  of  the  wonderful  progress  which 
had  been  made  of  late  hi*  the  iuecnanical  acts. 
The  mechanical  inventions  of  modem  tines 
had  reduced  the  value  of  manual  labour  so 
nuich,,that  the  working-man  was  now  redaced 
to  me*  very  minimum  of  sun  pork— the  starving 
point.    Hitherto,  these,  mecnanical  inventions 
had  proved  a.  very  great  evil,  but  not  the  oslj 
evil    Tim  chief  em  consisted  in  ueresiass- 
tien  of  the  power  and  the  capital  into  the  bind* 
ef  the  masters  ;  the  other  evil— namely,  me 
the  increase  of  mechanical  power,  was,  only 
created  bj  tne  evil  o£  monopoly  and  uoeoual 
distribution,  and  might,  under  pconer  spose- 
mentS)  be  made  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
prosperity  of   every   individual  member   of 
society.    To  effect  this  advanta&ou*  change, 
the- woridng-classes  had  resolved  to  organue 
themselves  into  a  grand  national  union,  ef 
which  the  following,  plan  in  now  submitted  to 
your  serious  consideration."    Mr.  Owen  then 
read  the  following  plan  :— 

"The  progrens  arnde-  ia  the  mechanicsljirts  ra 
chemistry^  and  io  varioas  other  sciences  in  ife*. 
last  century,  has  rendered  man  up  I  lubonr  teas  ne- 
eettsary  bow,  and  ttiereforeless  valuable, in  icob- 
merclal  pofnt  of  vtew,  ftiao  it  has  been  at  any  for- 
mer period,  feat  manual  labour  beiug,  as  sodetj 
is  now  constitofed,  the  only  eiedioai  throar* 
wMcb  the  hxhi»ti4on»  ctasass  ca*  sbtain  tM 
means  of  sepport  for  tUeeuwl vseeud their  naatM, 
miareducttou  la  the  eomsiereiai>  relcs  of  hbow 
has  Dseeasaeity  predaced  among  tbesn  the  cw* 
tisesily  growing  eiatrtss  of  *****  they  en****** 

•^The  cwneierciel  vsJas  oi  roaiHial  labour,  * 
SffiietdlUFeaad  ia  epny  braachssof  maoufacuue% 
has  already  sunk-  to  its  minimum,  while  the  extra* 
sioo  of  scientific  power  continues  rapidly  on  the 
increase  j  consequently,  oommercia!  pursuit*  art 
apeedily  advancing  to  a  crisis,  the  approach  tt 
which  ia  viewed,  by  the  middle  and  working  clMtf*i 
with  feelf ngrs  of  the  otmott  aoxiety  and  alsnii ;  y*1 
the  middle  and  working  ehwsea  comprtM  t^J* 
rbird*  of  thfr  wbofe  popsletfom  It  is  impoidsk, 
however,  tbat,  under  rbe  eslatlae:  coeismoUl  »J- 
tem,  manuailubeur  sbouldevetairain  snestsdatV 
ooaspete  with  lbs  powers  ofeaieace. 

«  Tea  working  class,  fcbereforVv**  the  self  ft* 
Swal  mode  of  amelietatkig  Uieta  eoednios,  ^ 
oomeelled  is  theirowa  defence  ta  adopt  a  s^v" 
ayatKia  of  mutual  exebange  of  labour  for  lab"', 
and  thereby  revder  themselves,  at  ooce»bideoftt" 
denXof  the  noa  producing  clauses. 

"But  this  measure,  if  generally  adopted"  by  IW 
oroduciog  classes,  would  create  great  confn«M 

•  and  misery  among  the  iton  pro<Jochig  daase*,  Jjj^ 
cause  thetr  present  nominat  wealth  woshHo>etw 
advenrtrioua  value  'It-  riow  poseesss*.  Ttt^ 
eavrted1  into  esevuOoe  ey  the  eid  efsie  Ms"* 

*  etassra!  aedseShe  saeeiUu4>f  ^swrsfla^r^wwwe 
produce  she  umbs  bes^icsatrUBseni  to  the  »** 

berseeb  loegss  kstf* 
O 
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frost  the  more  iateHftgent  of  the  produetor  clanm, 
that  the  physical,  uveutal,  aod  scientific  powers  of 
the  population  are  so*  miserably  directed,  that 
euermoop  et Ms,  nssral,  political,  an*  eosnnereiet, 
ate  entailed  upon  all  classes  j  that  these  cvia>  are 
daily  epos  the  increase,  and  the  sunVriftgs  which 
they  create  are  such  as  to  excite,  among  the  store 
intelligent  and  best  disposed  part  of  the  comma - 
niiy,  an  earoest  desire  for  sa  entire  chauffer  hi  the 
whole  system  of  what  is  called  civilised  society, 
but  which,  in  feet,  h  one  altogether  of  deception 
and  hypocrisy.  It  hi  for  the  interest  of  aW  classes 
that  this  change  ahontd  new  ha  asade,  and?  that' 
mean*  should  be  adopted  to  induce  all  classes  to 
form  a  union  to*  effect  itv  ts>  snob  a  wanner  vtwu% 
if  possible,  neither  the  people  nor  the  geveranvent 
sboeld>  experience  any  teatporary  evil  by  the 
change.  Aod  this  seems  to  be  the  period  when* 
this  event  chaste  lany  be  peaceably  effected. 

"  Fox  the  extraordinary  poMicat  erects*  which ' 
hare  lalely  occurred,  t  be  rapid  oeVawee  ef scfootftie 
discoveries*  with  their  extensive  application  to  the 
porpoae»  of  domestic  Ufa,  but;  mora  especially^ 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  aksewledgv 
of  baaiae  nature,  and'  couseqaeony  of  a  better 
organisation  of  society,  have  pre  eased*  the  popula> 
tioo  of  Europe  anoV  America,  enncralry,  to  expect, 
at  this  thne,  saaie  extraordinary  fundanientat 
changes  ia  nsorals^  pettties,  and  comaseroe. 

u  Aad  the-  conuaenceuieat  sf  this  change  is  mare 
partisolarly  looked  for,  at  this  period,  in  Groat 
Brttsia,  in  ceniseouenne  of  Ma  euovexous  powers  for 
the  product  km  of  wealth,  already  far  exeeediftp* 
the  real  want  of  its  inhabitants,  attboogh  these 
powers  are  daily  sugnteatuss,  aadtbere  oan>be  no 
aaalgoaflrie  Hfflrt  tsshwh-  Ineroas*. 

"  These  possets  mast,  ooder  the  existing  morale 
political,  and  comaiercial  uorieas»of  society,  mam 
aad  mere  oppress  the  productive  das*>  instead  of 
aeisuorntiag'  thehr  eoneltioa.  There  is,  hrtwever, 
iestuuately  r  anrfBeient  stability  ia  the  geoerafor- 
ganfxasien  of  the  BritsnV  gwrerameot,  and  koow- 
ledeefu  the  saoananfiDo,  to  coasrol  too  preg*en»of 
aoch  a  change  roost  an^rnntayennaly  for  all  elanssn. 
u  It  may  be  doubted  by  some,  whether  there  is 
snOeisnt  kno-w ledge  in  the  population-  to  admit  of 
as  great  ncttnuge  being  effected  at  this  period  ; 
hut  when  tne?  arrangements  now  making*  by  the 
Trades9  Unions  shall  fee  generally  known,  if  wlH 
he  oHsecnrerecr  that  there  is  evfticivnt  intelligence 
and  pwwerto'  aceowipWsh  ft  without  further  delay. 
The  member*  of  these  Unfone  will,  In  a  short 
periodv  bane the  real  power  of  the  country  under 
their  tnHuenee,  aniens  the  master  prodncer*  and 
the  geeeranvenf  unite  with  them,  to  gives  wise 
national  direction  to  all  their  mean  ores. 

*  The  metaplternof- these  Unions  hare  discovered 
that  competition-  to  the  sale  of  their  productions 
is  the  chief  aod  immediate  cease  of  their  poverty 
and  degradation,  and  that  they  can  never  oeer- 
eome  either  an  long  an  they  shall  conduet  thehr 
affaire  individually,  and  in  opposition  to  each 
other. 

•*  They  are,  therefore,  about  to  form  national 
companies  of  production  j  each  trade  or'  manufac- 
ture to  constitute  one  grand  company  oraasscis- 
tiou,  comprising  all  the  individuals  ia  the  business 
throughout  Great  Britain  aod  Ireland;,  bat  each 
trade  ao-d  manufacture  to  be  united  to  all  the 
others  by  a  general  bond  of  interest,  by  which 
they  will  exchange  their  productions  with  each 
other  upon  a  principle  of  equitable,  exchange  of 
labour  for  n  fair  equal  value  of  labour ;  and.  all 
articles,  mpoo  a  principle  of  economy  and  general 
advantage,  will  be  produced  of  the  beat  quality 

"The  next  step  in  gradation  will  be  (he  union 
of  the  master  traders  and  manufacturers  what  the 
operatives  and  manual  producers;  and  when  these 
two  parties  shall  fully  understand  the  value  of  this 
union,  the  government  will  not  onlptneithe  neces- 
sity of  uniting  with  thenx,  bnt  it  will  also  deleaver 
the  ad  vantage*  to  the  wbnja  emails  of  then  na- 
tional bond  ot  union. 


u  it  is,  ho  wever,  gveatljr  to  he  deal  red,  t  bet  these 
national  cenapanies  or  associations  should  have 
thehr  laws  and  regulations  founded  io  strict  justice, 
and  with  a  view  only  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  whole  population,  withoat  reference  to  any 
partial  iuterests— to  any  retigisos  sect— -poltrise* 
party,  or  particular  trade,  manufacture,  psefessson^ 
or  employment. 

"The  British  mesas  are  abundant  to  provide 
aaspiy,  nay,  splendidly  for  aU ;  and,  therefore,  In 
justiocy  all  ought  to  be  splendidly  provided  for. 

"  But  this  change,  from  a  combination  of  the 
gvofseat  possible  errors  in  principle,  and  injustice 
and  folly  in  practice,  can  set  be  made  otherwise  • 
than  by  a  gradual  progression  of  changes,  carrying 
the  lowest  eradeof  the  popttlateoa  in  character  up 
tsttne  second*. then  the  first  and  second. tv  the 
third;  then  the  6ftn%  seoaad\  aad  third,  to  the 
fourth  j  and  so  on,  until  at  length  all  eaaifbeeeuie 
intelligent,  welhdisposcd,  aad  superior  producers 
and  enjoyerwaf  weovtbt  under  anew  coin bi nation 
of  hitherto-unconceived  circumstances,  far  snpc 
rior  to  any  which  have  been  possessed  by  the  antst 
favoured  elaaa  under  the  system  which  has  hither- 
to prevailed  in  society,  as  aay  known  period  ha  the* 
past  b iatnry  sf  the  human  species. 

u  To  effect  these  gradual  changes,  tbresgh  all 
ranks,  without'  temporary  evil  to  any,  the  Arifow- 
ing  plan  of  a  general  organisation  of  the  svodttciar 
classes  is  snbmitted  by  the  General ^Congress  of 
Delegates  of  t he  Co^operat  We  and  Trades VChMMi, 
,  hsM  in  the  National  Bankable  Exchange  Eblkf- 
,  ings,  eommenehtg  October  7  :— 

*•  That  the  National  MorarfJniouofvhnftoowcv 
tree  Classes  shall  have  a  national  eetabtlsntsent  1n 
London;  provincial  establish  men  tsy  to  campvise 
several  counties^  disfriorestabllshmeilta  at  conn* 
ties;  and  parochial  establish  avems. 

«*  The  National  Establishment  td  be  under  the 
government  of  n  president,  vke- pi  eehsehe,  council 
sf  twelve,  first  and  aeeene)  secretary^  aad  as* 
sistarrts. 

M  The  Prtnrmeial  to  have  president,  vtoe-presi- 
nest,  eounett  of  nine,  secretary)  and  assistants. 

"  The  Distriet,  areardent;  vsee»president,eeono9 
of  si«r  secretary,  and  assistant. 

"  The  Farsohial  to  have  president,  vtoe^pvesfc 
dent,  coaneil  of  thvee^  and  seosetary^ 

«  Hie  members  of  tne  Parochial  IHstriet,  fVov 
vincial  and  Nnrtonal  flsts^Nhhmensm,  fo  elect  all 
their  officers  bybaMot. 

"  The  members  of  the  Fhreohial  Upions  teens" 
slstsf  delegates  fronv  each  unnetnk  ttssfe,  maau- 
ssetsre,  and  productive  occupation  carrsed  oit 
w+thin  the  limits  of  fee  Parecnval  Ueioa,  that  has 
formed  itself  into  a  rv^rulorry-cou^httnni-  hahre,  fo 
superintend  the  f/eneraf  interest?  sf  such  trade, 
maaafoctare,  or  oecnnaJHon. 

(frThwmenvbera.of  the  Distviot  Unions  to  consist 
of  detonate*  foam  the  Parochial  thenar. 

u  The  measnevs  of  the  r^shinesalthrtona  to  con- 
sist of  delegates  wont  the.  District  Uuhsas. 

^Themembere.  of  the  National  Unhm  Ests> 
blishnient  to  be  formed  of  delegates,  tram  the  Pro> 
niacial  Uolens.  An  delexntesr  tar  be  elected  by 
bnhnt. 

evAiirr cvtrow  ear  uwrnm***; 

"  That  all  who  are  employed,  or  who  are  wWllirg 
tnbe  employed,  in  producing  wealth,  knowledge, 
orhappinestr,  for  rnefr  associates  or  thepniifrc,  and 
wfto-are  wflfing  to  conform  to  the  regulations  and 
laws  of  the  Union,  shaft  be  eHgible  to  become  a 
ctantfidate  for  membership. 

"Tbaf  a  provinchrl  emmdrbe  appointed  ts  draw 
up  the  regulations  and  laws  of  the  Unron." 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  simplify 
the  proceedings  of  all  the  industrious  classes 
throughout  the  country,*  and  also  by  means  of 
regularly  printed  reports  to,  enable  every  iadi- 
vinW  ta  obtain,  n  kncjwkdge  of  all  that  is  going 
on  in  the  ifldtistrietis  woiid,  mad  to  icnaw  st 
wedtW.  Annsaberef  the  finsnn  axei  akendy 
nirilij  lb  Che  lorJuen,  hist  hj  tim  thei  swotter 


number  are  divided^  and  taosnindajv  are  united 
are  only  individually  so.  W&  wnrtt  another' 
line  of  lodges,  which  shall  take  charge  of  the' 
whole  general  interest  of  all  the  working 
classes,  Mr.  Owen  then  informed1  the  Con- 
gress that  he  would  bring  before  them  the  most, 
important  document  which  had  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  This  document  will  show, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  exports  and  imports, 
of  the  country  have  increased,  or,  in  other 
woeds,  in  proportion  as,  the  manufactures  and. 
produce  of  the  ostuttxy  have  niuliiplina\  in  th*> 
same  proportion  has.  the  poverty  of  the  working: 
man  progressed.  Nay,  in  the  saane  nreportion 
has  the  wealth  of  each  individual  dsmmithed'^ 
for,  by  this  doewnent,  it  Is  detnonstrtttecl  that1 
in  the  end  of  the  last  centtrry  the  average  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  the  country  belong- 
ing to  each  mtftvidual  was  twenty- three  pounds,, 
whereas  it  was  now  reduced  to  thirteen  pounds. 
We  have  every  year  been  increasing  pur  pro- 
duce, but  the  value  of  that  produce  is  every 
year  diminishing.  Our  exports  are  triple  what 
they  were  forty  years  ago,  but  their  value,  in 
very  nearly  the  same,  whilotour  nopusanion  has 
increased  at  least  one  half  This  itatcnsmt, 
Mb.  Owen  oeaexvedy  is  taken  front  sheGovenu, 
ment  reports,  and  tan  bo  relied  upon  as  correct ; 
and  when  laid  before  the  pn%hc,  asitahonldl 
soon  be,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  tend 
most  materially  to  open  their  eyes,  and'  bring 
them  over  to  our  point,  by  which  means  they, 
shall  insure  to  themselves  a  fair  remuneration 
for  their  labour,  and  enjoy  rational  and  useful  re- 
creations, to  which  they  are  ent&edasntaducers* 

A  discussion  the*  arose  .upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  new  organization  of  the.  .working 
men,  in  which  the- delegate  for  Birmingham 
remarked,  thai,  some  oil  his  friends  in  Birming- 
ham looked  wdth  suspieionj  an>  the.  new  Unions, 
and  were  afraid  diet  they  wens  meant  to  super- 
sede the  Labour  Exchange,  which  war  in-  dan- 
ger of  being  overa^lmed  by  superior  T«rm  hers-. 
And  he  was  afraid,  that  uniess  something  morg 
definite  wad  expressed  respecting  the  relative 
connexion  which  now  subsisted  between  the 
Anions  and  the  Exchange,  that  many  of  our 
friends  would  forsake  the  latter  and  join  the 
Unions. 

Mr.  Omm,  in  reply,  sstd  that  she  Labour 
Exchange,  as  at  present  conducted,  though 
fefended  upon  Just  attdinfallibfe  principles',  was 
but  a  mere  drop  in*  the  boefcet,  compared  to  the 
trade1  of  die  nation  and  the  means  of  the  workr- 
rng  classes.  Notwithstanding,  he  would  say. 
by  no  means  discontinue  the  practice  of  this 
mode  of  trading,  but  rather  continue  with  in- 
creased spirit,,  until  the  nation  were  compelled 
from  necessity,,  or  from  a  conviction  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  to  adopt  it 
upon  a  grand  scale  -r  the  Unions*  as  soon  as  they 
were  oranjused,  would  fall  into  it  of  their  own 
accord.  Each  trade  wall  snwehfeowst  dscnesrie 
aja-angunsenta,  and  each  trade  itsown  notes, 
and  we  shall  not  have  one  smgte  hour  more  of 
cwcnJadng  medium  than  is  requisite.  Mr. 
Owen,  m*  answer  to  other  queries  and  objections, 
stated  that  many  of  die  mostinduential  indivi- 
duals in  the  country  were  in  our  favour,  and 
were  ready  to  assist  us  whenever  we  began  to 
show  a  bold  front;  they  had  hitherto  been 
withheld  by  political  expediency,  and  hopes  of 
benefiting  the  nation  by  renuMcao  priusinlesL 
But  these  hopes  were  now  ma  great  w^snjf 
dafefltedt  since  the  fortunate  insufficiency  of  the 
Beform  Ban  had  been  desaeiKtrnted  by  the  first 
aitttesnofi  the  new  Pariiasssnt.  Same  of  these 
iodixidnnhxMn  Q  wen  txttMsorja*  by*  wmitt 
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Mr.  r>|sjrapafccof  the  preecat  trade  eocictiee 
ef  the  old  world*  and  wauled  to  know  what  me- 
shes** were  men*  predet*  to  be  adopted  fbr  gather- 
mgsham  together,  a*  tfcey  seemed  to  hate  a  strong 
aversion  to  labour  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Owen  gave  an  excel  lent  -reply,  by  alluding  . 
to  the  different  Idea*  eutertnined  by  different  indi- 
viduals, of  which  every  one  made  hie  own  particu- 
lar hobby.  One  liad  bit  mind  entirely  engrossed 
with  some  agricultural  project,  er  incipient  com* 
mouity  5  another  with  education ;  a  third  with  so. 
oial  onion ;  a  fourth  with  labour  exchange*  am. ; 
but  we  nnat  endeavour  to  Unite  them  alt  upon  one 
great  general  principle,  and  pretent  the  die ialon 
of  mind  and  dissipation  of. atreogth  which  hi  likely 
to  be  the  consequence  of  any  other  coarse.  He 
thought  thai,  when  the  one  great  object  was 
gained— via.  the  union,  that  all  the  reat  would 
follow  of  course. 

Mr.  Simpion  stated  that  aoy  plan  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  present  Unions, 
would  be  decidedly  opposed  by  the  society  to 
which  he  belonged— namely,  the  Potteries ;  but 
that  they  could  hare  no  objection  to  one  which 
would  draw  them  in,  by  forming  a  junction  wkh 
them. 

air.  Wood,  of  Worcester*  observed  that  the 
taadee'  must  already  be  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  nceneral  anion*  Thua  30,000  men,  it  is  re- 
ported* bare  struck  work  ia  Yorkshire ;  and  no 
private  society  coaki  possibly  support  Such  a  vast 
number  of  unemployed.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
a  general  union  of  all  tradea. 

The  different  resolutions  for  tbe  public  meeting 
la  the  evening  were  also  proposed  and  discussed, 
but  we  can  do  no  more  than  make  mention  of 
these  and  many  other  subjects  which  were  dis- 
cussed during  the  week. 

Adjourned  till  Friday;  Co-operatlre  Baxaarou 
Thursday. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

Mr.  Bishop,  delegate  from  Birmingham,  apolo- 
gised for  not  bringing  any  oaMsl  report;  tbe 
reason  of  this  was,  that  toe  BHrmMjerham  delegates 
were  scarcely  expected  le  attend  Congress,  on  ac- 
count of  other  business  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  their  charge  by  tbe  Birmingham  association. 
"  We  are,  however,  doing  well ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
by  strangers  that  our  Baxaar  ia  supported ;  they 
come  to  make  a  trial  of  it $  and  therefore  we  can 
scarcely  judge  of  our  true  circumstances  nhtH  the 
novelty  subsides.  We  have,  I  think,  however, 
good  reason  lo '  hope  for  success.  People  now 
begin  to  see  that  the  Reform  Bill  is  to  be  of  no 
use  to  them.  At  the  sectionsF  houses  of  the 
Union,  the  subject  of  co-operation  is,  J  am  tol.d, 
at  present  under  discussion.  Mr.  ^ttwood  him? 
self  encourages  these,  and  sometimes  attends 
them.  As  leader  of  a  political  union,  however, 
hia  power  in  uow  gone.  The  Radicals  have  found 
that  the  visions  of  Radical  Reform  have  been  al- 
together m!lncioue,and  that  some  other  and  more 
effectual  measures  must  be  adopted  than  the  old 
Republicanism.  Mr.  Attwood  will  no  doubt  come 
round ;  and,  indeed,  ia  coming  round ;  he  is  too 
fond  of  his  power  to  rellnoume'it,  aad  hta  subjects 
are  begin  sing  to  leave  him. 

After  this,  a  discussion  axoae  about  the  printing 
of  the  financial  document,  to  be  found  in  the  |>re- 
sent  number  of  the  Crist*.  U  waa  moved  by  Mr, 
Simpson,  aud  seconded  by  Mr.  Pes/,  that  it  be 
published  immediately ;  4he  resolution  was  car: 
ried  unanimous1  y. 

Mr.  One* t  observed  |hat.  this  document  was  of 
immense  importance,  and  it  bad  come  into  his 
hands  at  the  very  time  when  it  would  be  particu- 
larly serviceable  In  the  cauae.  He  alao  said  that 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  form  a  provisional 
couucil  of  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  great 
object  of  fiafnmaitioios;  and  that  during!  his  tour 
through  the  odontrgv  which,  be  meant  to  make  ia 
the  course  of  two  weeks, be  aapdtejaeet  with  ior 


dtsiewals  a^sadmed  for  -ttaxt  aauaess.  He  pur- 
posed  to  proband  first  vs>  Woveester,  then  to  Bhv 
miagham,  the  Potterieay  ■  Manatsester,  Liverpool, 
Bolton,  aad  xegkehtre. 

Several  resolutions  wet*  moved,  aaeonded,  die- 
ceased  and  carried,  aad  Hat  -  meeting  wai  ad* 
joaraed  sail  Saeerdap. 


SATVMMY. 

Several  reaovaiioua  wins  yeas  ad,  some  finaedal 
and  other  matters  Of  laapartance,  which  required 
adjustment,  pretioaa  so  the  nasi  aejoaratnent  of 
the  Congress*  were  settled.  After  that*  It  was 
resolved  aad  easrird  unastmnnsly, 

••That  tbeaffctCcenrsess  behetdat  Bsraaiey, 
Yorkshire,  on  oWcr  Moeeay,  Marsh  SI,  1834, 
and  that  it  be  sailed  the  Greed  Nataenai  Moral  | 
Union  of  the  Ugafal  aaxsVePredocrtve  Classes  of 
Great  Britain  *J*e  Ireauat* 

Adjoarned  rial  Easter  Men  day  next. 

The  following  reaolntaaaa  were  passed  during 
Congress:— 

let.  That  this  Oeaajf  sen  sjppolat  Messrs.  Owen, 
Pare,  aad  Styles  as  a  TraeeUmg  Committee,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  aad  to  act  In  co- 
operation with  tbeProviaioaal  Committee. 

2d:  That*  a  rVoeiaioaal  Committee  be  now  ap- 
pointed* of  iedteiduals  friendly  to  our  cause, 
for  the  specific  ajsjepnee  of  aiding  and  assistiag  the 
Travelling  Cosamittee  just  appointed,  and  of 
propagating  the  agfcnriplea  of  the  New  System  in 
every  possible  sasaaas^aaal  for  organic  lag  tbe  real 
Co-operators  tbreesjfcont  <tbe  4Nt*d  Kingdom,  ia 
order  that  by  our  awethea*  and  concentration  we 
may  aaaame  that  exnssetant  station  in  society, 
which  shall  enable  as  with  mssje  effect  and  cele- 
rity to  create  that  nes*Uc  opiate*,  by  which  alone 
we  can  ever  exposal  ia  oerry»eer  principles  into 
o#*oct.' 

3d*  That  the  fells  wing  ladiea  and  gentlemen  be 
nommatec)  to  such  Ceaamiuee.  with  liberty  to  call 
to  their  assistance  ae-h  other  individuals  as  may 
bh  found  willing  to  aad  them  in  their  undertaking : 
Mr.  Owen  ;  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Brooks  5  Messrs  j 
Brooks,  Collins,  I  damage,  Henderson,  O'Neal,  Sand, 
and  Tapley;  Mas.  GrentsJt;  Messrs.  Austin, 
BPfccasic,  SniiaMvarden,  Hatched  Uannaeey,  aad 
Fryer;  Misses  Green  mid  Hudson  ;  Messrs.  Baume 
and  Belli weM;  the  Misses  Pearsons;  Messrs. 
Rogers,  Turner,  Detrosier,  Alger,  Wood,  aad 
Meara;  Miss  Rogers;  Messrs.  Ellis,  J.  Home, 
Carter,  Braby,  Harris,  Jenoesoo,  and  Gray. 

4th.  That  this  Congress  appoint  Mr.  Turner  aa 
Secretary  pro  fern.,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
Committee  together  appointed  to  carry  into  effect 
the  orxanixatinn  of  the  Travelling  Committee. 
,  5th»  That  this  Coagrees  cannot  separate,  with- 
out expressions  of  their  deep  sense  of  tbe  severe 
loss  which  the  cause  of  Co-operation  has  expe* 
rienced,  by  the  death,  stare  the  last  Congress,  of 
oar  highly-valued  brother,  Thomas  Hirst,'  of 
Huddersfleld,  who  sacrificed  hat  life  in  his  mis* 
siooiry  services  in  tbe  cause.  Aud  that  this  Con- 
gress also  sincerely  condoles  with  the*  widow  and 
children  thee  prematurely  deprived  of  their  pro- 
tector and  supporter ;  and  therefore  easnesUy 
recommend  -their  situation;  to  the  attention  of  all 
co-operative,  societies  in  the  kingdom. 

6th.  That  if  the  substance  of  the  resolutions 
passed  and  to  be  passed  at  the  public  meeting 
cannot  be  inserted  in  daily  papers  as  matters  of 
important  public  intelligence,  that  the.  Secretaries 
of  Congress  be  instructed  to  advertise  them  ip 
such  papers  as  they  deem  necessary  to  g»ve  the 
utmost  publicity  to  them.  .     .     „  , 

7th.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Congress  are 
evidently  due,  nod  are  hereby  fully  accorded,  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Tree  Sun  and  the  Morning 
Advertiser  newspapers,  for  the  kindness  and 
liberality  which  have  induced  t  hem  to  give  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  Of  the  Congress,  which  wilt  be 
found  in  this  day's  snd  Wednesday's  paper:     r 

Bib.  That  this  Congress  cannot  separate  without 
expressing  their  grateful  seoie  of  Che  important 


services  rendered  to  the  co-operative  eesmevrar, 
bis  life,  e>y  our  Into  much- respected  fries*,  W. 
Thompson,  of  Cork,  ond  alao-  the  patfamtkn 
which  they  feel,  that,  when- ha  could  so  k<seer  bt  • 
personally  serviceable;  thereto,  that  be  ess  set  1 
most  eensietent  aad  important  example  to  bh  cs* 
operative  brethren,  by  leasing  the  balk  of  sit 
property  to  carry  forward  that  cauae  whine  as  bt4 
moat  at  heart,  and  tbe*  making  oven  hia  death  con- 
duce  to  that  ead  to  which  he  had  devoted  hi*  life. 
,  9th,  That  the  foilovsiug  gentlemen  be  formed 
into  a  Committee,  with  power  10  add  to  their  son- 
bera,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Trustsmis 
acquiring  the  property  left  us  by  Mr.  Thoapsost 
Messrs.  Wardea  aad  Aastjn  of  London,  Pare  sat 
Bishop  of  Birmingham,  Baraes  aad  Whitehead  of 
Norwiob,  Wood  of  Worcester,  aad  C,  Woodsf 
Hoddersfield. 

10th.  That  this  Congress  express  their  cordis) 
thank*  to  Messrs.  Jago  aad  Pare,  for  their  terr 
valuable  services  aa  Ireland.  And  that  a  Cosuatt- 
teebe  appointed  for  reiabar,  subscriptions  toeseWe 
them  to  continue  their  exertions  to  maiatais  tbe 
validity  of  Mr.  Thompson's  will. 

11th.  That  a  subscription  be  raised  after  tbe 
lectures,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  Ccsarest. 

12th.  That,   if   the  toads  will    permit,    t'se 
Secretaries  of  Congress  publish  as  extensively  at 
possible  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress. 
-  Mr.  Carpenter's  letter  waa  read,  upon  wbicb 
the  following  resolution  was  nnnnimoosly  passed: 

13th.  Thnt  the  following  peraesm  be  appsistei 
a  Sub-Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  thetrntie- 
hers,  to  devise  the  best  means  of  liquidating  the 
claim  made  by  Mr.  Carpenter  on  the  last  Losdet 
Congress,  and  that  tbe  {secretary  inform  Mr.  Car- 
neater  of  the  arrangement.  Messrs.  Aostii, 
Styles,  Warden,  Hoene,  and  Gray. 

14th.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Congress  art 
eminently  due,  end  ere  hereby  given  to  Messrs. 
Marshall,  Clegg,  and  Condy,  of  M  such  ester,  for 
their  strenuous  exertions  in  Manchester  aad  ebe- 
where,  for  tbe  promotion  of  the  principles  of  ev- 
aporation and  labour  exchange. 


THE  TIVENTYSIXTH  SOCIAL  FESTITAL 
of  tbe  Industrious  Classes  will  be  hrid  st  tbe 
institution,  No.  14,  Charlotte-street,  Bathboss- 
place,  on  MONDAY,  Oct.  Slat. 

The  extended  Musical  Department  will  be  seder 
the  very  efficient  direction  of  Messrs.  Coins*  asd 
&tevene,and  tbe  Dancing  .under  that  of  Nr.Csle- 
man,  of  the  King's  Theatre.  Tbe  Concert  tsoo» 
mence  at  Eight  o'Clock.  lo  the  coarse  of  the 
Evening  tbe,  whole  Company  will  take  Tea  ssd 
Coffee  together. 

Ticketa,  including  Ten,  &o.,  la.  6d.,or  Is,  Oni 
and  one  Hour  Note  each.  Person,  to  be  had  of  tbe 
Committee  and  at  tbe  Institution. 

A  FESTIVAL  will  shortly  be  held, the  proceedt 
of  which  will  go  to  defray  the  charges  of  Cts> 
greeB. 


Mr.  Detrosier  will  lecture  on  Tuesday  creator^ 


LECTURES,  &c,  NEXT  WEEK. 

institution,  14,  Churlotte-street,   Fifzroy  subot*. 

Sunday  morning, at  11,  bv  the  Rev.  J.E.Miih; 
and  evening-,  at  7,  by  Mr.  Owen. 

Sunday  afternoon,  af  3,  the  members  of  the  Social 
Community.  ' 

Wednesday  evening,  Social  Coromunity.-Qae*- 
tioh  :  u  Can  political  eqoality  exist  in  coojooctioa 
with  physical  inequality/* 

Thursday  evening  at  half-past  7,  the  Trader*  De* 
legates. 

Friday  afternoon,  at  4,  tbe  Ladiea*  Aasoottlios. 
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INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE  STREET. 

SUNDAY    HVENINO. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  u  Civilization/'  • 
It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  many 
how  one  or  more  tribes  of  men  have  advanced 
so  rapidly  «n  the  improvement  of  their  minds, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  aits,  whilst  the 
remaining  tribes  have  to  all  appearance  stood 
stock-still  "where  nature  first  gave  them  being  ; 
but 'if  ,we,  regard  the  subject  in  a  moral  and 
social  point  of  view,  we  shall  discover  that  ail 
nations  of  the  world  have  progressed  aKke; 
that  the  savage  is  not  behind  the  civilian,  and 
the  civilian  has  no  reason  to  boast  himself  over 
the  savage*  improvement,, is  to  be  estimated 
solely  by  the  •  amount  of  happiness  which  is 
procured;  discoveries  in  science,  and  inven- 
tion of  arts,  aret  not  to  be  regarded  as  proofs 
of. the. progress  of  the  human  mind,  unless 
these  discoveries- and  inventions  have  a  benefi- 
cial tendency  upon  the  mind  itself.  If  there 
is  more  happiness  experienced  in  cotton  fac- 
tories, and  coal  mines,  and  iron  founderies,  at 
writing-desk*,  or  wholesale  and  retail  ware- 
houses, in  the  senate,  or  at  the  bar,  than  (he 
savage  enjoys  in  the  green  fields,  with  his  bow 
and  arrow,  and  his  faithful  dog,  and  his  light, 
careless,  roving  mind,  which  .neither  fears  the 
writs  of  lawyers,  nor  the  visits  of  tax-  gatherers, 
nor  the  importunities  of  creditors,  nor  the 
caprices  of  masters  and  employers,  then  we 
may  safely  say  that  civilisation  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  savage  life,  and  that  man 
has  verily  progressed  in  the  cultivation  of  bis 
nature  J  but  experience  does  not  corroborate 
the  truffr  of  this  supposition.  It  is  of  no  weight 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  .civilization,  tq  in- 
form us  that  we,  who  have  experienced  the 
pleasures  and  benefits  of  civilised  Hfe,  rook 
down  with  a  species  of  contempt  upon  savages 
as  an  inferior,  race  of  beings :  they  also  look 
with  similar  acorn  upon  us,  and  have  no  more 
desire  to  exchange  the  freedom  of  nature  for 
the  restrictions'6f  art,  than  we  have  to  exchange 
the  artificial  life  of  the  city  for  the  freedom  of 
nstvift.  This  prejudice  is  merely  the  effect  of 
'  custom  and  education ;  the  amount  of  happi- 
ness is  probably  pretty  nearly  equal  in  bothy  for 
both  states  are  imperfect :  the  savage  enjoys  the 
freedom  of  nature,  without  the  refinement  and 


the. luxurious  enjoyments  of  art;  and  the  civi- 
lian enjoys  the  advantages  of  art  under  such 
severe  restrictions  as  to  destroy  all  their  zest. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  of 
-  the  two  has  made  the  greatest  progress ;  for 
the  civilized  world,  by  advancing,  have  lost 
their  liberty,  and  become  slaves;  and  the 
savage  world,  by  standing  still,  have  preserved 
their  liberty,  and  are  free  ;  neither  has  the  one 
party  any  cause  of  exultation  or  triumph  over 
the  other  party ;  the  savage  cannot  glory  over 
the  civilian,  nor  the  civilian  over  the  savage. 
The  civilian  has  more  power  than  the  savage, 
and '  is  more  than  his  match  in  the.  field  of 
bat:le ;  but  it  singularly  happens  that  this  su- 
periority of  power  which  civilized  nations 
possess*  has  been  employed  against  themselves, 
in  aggrandizing  their  own  misery,  in  adding 
strength  to  their  own  chains,  and  increasing 
their  own  burdens.  Here,  then,  the  savage  has 
good  reason  to  laugh  at  this  boasted  superiority 
of  power,  since  the  want  of  this  power  in  the 
savage  state  Is  the  security  of  liberty* 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  inconveniences 
attending  a  savage  life;  there  is  often  a  difficulty 
of  procuring  food,  and  sometimes  cases  occur 
of  starvation,  and  death  from  hunger  and  in- 
sufficient nourishment;  but  this  is  an  evil  which 
is  not  peculiar  to  savage  life ;  we  have  enough  of 
that  amongst  ourselves  to  humble  our  pride  and 
silence  our  boasting.  And  I  question  much, 
if  the  active  search  of  a  naked  savage  for  daily 
sustenance  to  his  wife  and  family,  is  attended 
with  half  the  anxiety  and  fear  of  want  which 
is  experienced  by  the  trading,  the  working,  or 
the  gambling  population  of  Europe,  and  these 
comprehend  the  greatest  proportion  of  what 
are  called  civilians ;  neither  are  the  murders, 
the  violences,  the  depredations  and  accidents 
peculiar  to  savages,  any  more  to  be  feared  than 
the  robberies,  the  roguery,  the  swindling,  the 
frauds  and  impositions  of  civilization.  The 
savage  is  never  ruined,  and  he  consequently 
never  fears  ruin  ;  he  does  not  know  what  it  is; 
he  has  always  his  own  resources  within  himself; 
but  the  civilian  is  frequently  utterly  reduced 
to  beggary  and  starvation  even  in  the  midst 
of  plenty':  and  knowing  the  possibility  of 
such  a  destiny  .awaiting  him,  he  lives  under 
everlasting  alarms,  and  not  unfrequently  de- 
stroys his  own  existence,  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  apprehension  of  future  evil. 


In  respect  to  moral  qualities,  the  savage  has 
greatly  the  advantage  of  the  civilian.  Love  and 
friendship  and  good  faith  amongst  savages,  are 
much  more  sacred  than  amongst  civilized  na- 
tions. The  hospitality  of  savages  is  proverbial : 
he  that  has  eaten  salt  with  a  wandering  Arab 
is  his  friend  for  ever ;  and  their  private  friend- 
ships are  much  stronger  than  those  of  civilized 
nations,  for  they  are  more  disinterested,  and 
never  likely  to  be  ruffled  by  pecuniary  trans- 
actions. Money  is  a  sad  test  of  friendship  in 
this  state  of  refinement  and  polish  in  which  we 
live.  We  never  know  a  man's  true  character 
until  we  have  had  some  pecuniary  transactions 
with  him ;  and  we  cannot  well  form  alliances  of 
friendship,  without  some  time  or  other  en- 
gaging in  some  joint-stock  money  connexion. 
Hence  the  friendships  of  civilized  life  are  very 
insecure ;  they  are  always  in  danger  of  being 
cooled  or  extinguished.  Not  so  with  the  sa- 
vage ;  his  friendships  are  lasting,  because  they 
are  disinterested,  and  cannot  be  corrupted  by 
the  influence  of  trade  and  commerce.  "  The 
little  property/'  says  Dr.  Falconer,  "  which 
savage  nations  possess,  has.,  I  apprehend,  a 
great  effect  in  strengthening  the  ardour  of 
friendship  and  affection.  This  attachment  is 
not  here  disgraced  by  interested  motives,  nor  is 
regard  exacted  for  services  in  the  same  way, 
with  a  pecuniary  recompense.  The  object  is 
freely  chosen,  and  considered  merely  with  a 
view  to  the  pleasure  arising  to  themselves  from 
the  connexion,  not  as  to  any  expectation  of  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  it  Hence  gifts 
or  presents  amongst  them  were  not  considered, 
as  with  us,  to  be  matters  of  obligation;  if 
either  of  the  two,  the  giver  was  the  person 
obliged.  Hence  the  mind,  free  from  a  merce- 
nary commerce  and  traffic  of  affection,  fixes  its 
regard  on  the  personal  qualities  alone,  and  in 
so  doing  forms  a  connexion  more  intimate  and 
more  durable  than  the  studied  attention  which 
the  inhabitants  of  civilized  nations  exact  from 
each  other  with  the  idea  of  gratitude."  The 
same  author  remarks  that  another  cause  of  the 
superior  and  stronger  attachment  of  savages  is 
the  equality  of  rank  and  fortune  which  prevails 
amongEt  them.  Inequality  destroys  friendship, 
which  can  exist  only  amongst  equals;  true 
friendship  makes  the  happiness  of  the  object  of 
attachment  its  own.  Hence  no  friendship  can 
subsist  between  a  poor  roan  and  a  rich  man 
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tort  if  the  friendship  was  real,  it  would  induce  the 
rich  nan  to  share  his  property  with  his  friend,  and 
alleviate  his  poverty.  The  rarity  of  such  an 
instance  of  attachment  in  our  civilized  world,  is 
one  good  proof,  if  aoy  proof  were  required,  that 
civilizatiou  has  destroyed  friendship  by  destroying: 
liberty  and  equality. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many 
▼ices  peculiar  to  the  savage  life,  which  civilization 
has  iu  a  great  measure  suppressed  5  for  we  do  not 
affirm  that  the  savage  life  is  superior  5  we  only 
mean  to  show,  by  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two 
states  of  society,  that  roan  has  merely  been  pass- 
ing from  one  extreme  of  evil  into  another,  and 
that  if  he  has  improved  in  some  respects  his  mind 
and  his  person,  and  increased  the  number  of  his 
enjoyments  by  the  change,  he  has  also,  to  balance 
the  account,  corrupted  bis  heart,  burdened  him- 
self with  a  grievous  yoke  of  bondage,  and  created 
as  many  new  tortures  as  Le  has  discovered  new 
pleasures.  Man  has  evidently  increased  his 
knowledge,  and  improved  his  intellectual  fa* 
culties  by  civilization;  he  baa  evidently  im- 
proved his  person,  he  is  more  cleanly,  better 
clothed,  better  housed,  and  better  fed  ;  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  rise  into  that  rank 
in  the  graduated  scale  of  comfort  where  be  can 
obtain  possession  of  the  privileges  of  civilized  life. 
But  a  great  proportion  of  our  poor  are  worse 
clothed,  worse  fed,  less  cleanly,  and  less  healthy 
in  their  persons,  than  the  most  rude  and  unculti- 
vated savages,  and,  perhaps,  more  ignorant.  We 
have  four  millions  of  paupers  amongst  us,  that  is, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  population;  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  are  better  circumstanced  than 
savages;  and  the  greater  proportion  of  our  work- 
ing men  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  to  the  decoration  of  their  persons, 
so  thai  tbey  live  in  a  state  approaching  aa  nearly 
as  possible,  in  point  of  personal  comfort  at  least, 
to  the  condition  of  savage  life :  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  means  of  receiving  instruction,  but 
they  cannot  possess  these  means,  and  their  time 
Is  not  their  own ;  the  knowledge,  therefore,  which 
exists  in  civilized  life,  if  to  many  of  them  a  dead 
letter ;  they  cannot  read  it ;  it  is  a  light  shining 
in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it 
not ;  whatever  advantages  belong  to  civilization 
are  enjoyed  chiefly  by  the  higher  classes,  and 
even  these  are  not  so  very  far  in  advance  of  sa- 
vages as  they  imagine.  They  are  not  free;  they 
live  io  an  artificial  state,  under  severe  restric- 
tions, which  cramp  their  natural  feelings  and  cor- 
rupt their  hearts;  the  family  pride,  jealousies, 
envies,  aodconflictinginteresU,which  disturb  their 
peace,  would  be  subjects  of  amusement  toasavnge, 
who  cares  for  none  of  those  things;  but  those  things 
are  all-important  to  the  gentleman ;  they  absorb 
his  thoughts,  they  extinguish  his  sympathies,  they 
harden  his  heart  against  the  sufferings  of  his 
fellow. country  men.  And  whilst  the  rude,  illite- 
rate savage  frankly  shares  the  fruits  of  his  day's 
excursion  witb  his  uearest  neighbour,  the  polished 
gentleman  is  carousing  at  bis  dinner- table,  re- 
galing his  palate  with  the  most  exquisite  delicacies 
and  the  most  expensive  dishes,  whilst  his  liveried 
foot  man  ia  driving  away,  with  threats  and  re- 
proaches, the  poor  starving  mother  and  her  help- 
less children,  who  importune  for  a  bit  of  stale 
bread  to  appease  their  hunger.  Yet,  this  is  the 
man  who  has  made  an  advance  upon  savage  life, 
who  has  left  the  untutored  Indian  far  behind  him 
in  the  career  of  mental  improvement,  and  who 
sometimes  wonders  why  Providence  should  have 
been  so  bountiful  to  civilized  nations,  and  so 
sparing  of  his  favours  to  the  unlettered  savages ! 
But  be  never  wonders  how  he  himself,  who  has 
mo  much  at  bis  own  disposal,  has  not  a  heart  to 
give  it  away.  Whatever  advance  he  has  made  in 
procuring  to  himself  the  delicacies  and  luxuries 
of  life,  he  has  made  no  advance  in  moral  feeling. 
The  jpoor  despised  savage  is  bis  superior  in  this 
respect,  and  will  yet  teach  a  lessou  to  civilized 
geaiteoKRj  by  which  they  may  both  improve  thejr 


circumstances  and  reform  their  hearts.  The  sa- 
vages are  as  far  advanced  as  we  are ;  all  mankind 
have  been  progressing  alike,  and  we  must  meet 
them  half  way,  if  we  wish  to  perfect  the  system  of 
political  and  social  union. 
-  Civilization  has  none  of  those  original  principles 
of  justice  which  belong  to  the  savage  slate ;  wiib  it 
there  is  neither  liberty  nor  equality;  and  the  appro- 
priation of  property  and  power  by  individuals  or 
juntas  of  individuals  destroys  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  But  if  civilization  be  destitute  of 
justice,  it  bus  its  wealth;  the  savage  state  is  poor, 
but  just ;  toe  civilized  state  is  unjust,  but  rich :  unite 
tbejustice  of  the  savage  state  to  Urn  richee  of  the  ci- 
vilized state,  and  you  produce  a  new  and  perfect 
state  of  society,  compounded  of  the  first  and  the  last 
condition  of  human  society  during  the  reign  of  evil ; 
by  which  union  you  destroy  evil  for  ever.  This  is 
the  redemption  of  man ;  it  is  a  retreat  to  a  state  of 
nature,  taking  along  with  him  all  the  advantages  be 
has  derived  from  his  sad  experience.  These  advan- 
tages are  very  great,  if  we  knew  bow  to  make  use  of 
them  :  but  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  proficiency 
in  the  arts  of  life  are  but  poor  compensations  for  the 
loss  of  liberty,  equality,  social  friendship,  and  all  the 
other  endearing  features  of  a  slate  of  nature.  What 
pleasure  can  it  convey  to  a  well-organized  mind  to 
live  in  such  a  den  of  iniquity  as  this  populous,  over- 
grown city,  where  each  individual,  like  a  roaming 
shark,  is  going  about  seeking  for  prey,  and  pouncing 
upon  it  whenever  he  can  find  it,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences to  others,  provided  be  himself  is  secure ;  it  is 
really  worse  in  many  respects  than  the  savage  state, 
for  the  savage  does  not  prey  upon  bis  fellow-man — 
that  is  the  practice  of  the  barbarian ;  but  bare  man 
preys  upon  man,  and  man  has  nothing  to  fear  but 
from  his  own  species.  We  could  cot  live  in  a  state 
of  greater  alarm,  were  we  surrounded  by  wolves  and 
hj  etnas ;  the  danger  is  not  more  appalling  to  the 
savage  in  the  midst  of  such  enemies,  than  to  us  is  the 
fear  of  want,  and  all  iu  attendant  consequences ; 
which  fear  may  be  realized  upon  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  our  population,  so  precarious  is  the  life  which 
is  led  by  civilized  men  ;  add  to  this  the  everlasting 
vexations  arising  from  money  matters,  the  frauds 
which  are  practised  upon  us,  the  losses  which  we  sus- 
tain in  trade,  the  law-suits  in  which  we  are  involved, 
either  to  recover  a  hopeless  debt  from  another,  or  to 
repel  a  claim  upon  ourselves;  the  writs,,  the  attor- 
ney's demands,  the  arrests,  the  prison,— all  these,  and 
a  thousand  other  evils,  are  unknown  to  the  savage; 
and  if  they  do  not  befall  the  greater  proportion  of 
civilians,  the  greater  proportion  are  annoyed  with  the 
dread  possibility  of  one  day  becoming  their  victims. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  string  of  evils  of  another  de- 
scription, upon  which  our  medical  quack-dociors  feed 
and  fatten  most  luxuriously.  The  exceeding  poverty 
on  the  one  hand,  caused  by  the  appropriation  of 
wealth  by  individuals,  and  the  unnatural  state  of  se- 
cluded and  unsocial  life  which  is  causrd  by  tbe  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes,  besides  the  le  vol  ling  and  demo- 
ralizing traffic  which  is  carried  on  in  the  article  of 
love,  to  compensate  for  tbe  restraint  wbirh  tie  law 
in  a  fit  of  piety  has  thought  proper  to  put  u|*>n  re- 
spectable women,  as  tbey  are  called  ;  all  these  causes 
combined,  and  working  lor  c  nturic*  with  dire  and 
increasing  virulence,  have  generated  such  0  swarm  of 
diseases  as  would  astonish  a  simple  satage,  who 
knows  but  of  one  or  two,  which  bis  mother  can  cure 
with  the  juice  of  0  herb.  Our  lawyers  are  in- 
creasing fast;  every  year  is  adding  to  the  list  of  at- 
torneys, barristers,  and  solicitors ;  and  our  medical 
gentry  are  equally  prolific.  Nothing  thrives  so  well 
in  civilized  countries  as  that  which  fattens  upon 
human  misery,  for  nothing  is  so  prolific  as  misery. 
The  greater  proportion  of  this  misery  might  be  de- 
stroyed in  twelve  months;  for  lawyers  there  is  no 
manner  of  use  in  a  rational  system  of  society;  and 
for  medical  attendants  there  would  be  very  little  oc- 
casion, for  tbe  greater  proportion  of  diseases  are  pro- 
duced by  the  eitremes  of  poverty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  sensuality,  idleness,  and  profligacy  on  the 
other;  all  of  which  we  would  annihilate  by  tbe  word 
of  command.  Our  hospitals  are  all  filled  by  the 
helpless  poor*  whose  diseases  are  most  irequently 
induced  by  destitution  und  privation ;  our  lanes  and 


alleys  are  infested  with  corrupt  and  noxious  extols- 
tions  from  bodies  which  are  almost  putrid  from  want 
of  nourishment ;  and  tbe  licentiousness  of  redriutei 
and  illegal  sensuality  has  spread  far  and  wide  tbe 
baneful  effects  of  a  meddling  system,  which  presumes 
to  prescribe  laws  and  limits  to  the  gratification  oC 
natural  and  innocent  desires :  tbe  blood  of  most  of 
our  population  is  diseased ;  scrofulous  aod  veneres! 
taints  impair  tbe  health  and  mar  tbe  beauty  of  the 
complexion ;  weak  ejes,  defective  hearing,  disordered 
nerves,  hypochondria,  melancholy,  madness,— «o  end- 
less list  of  demons;  all  these  are  tbe  ministering 
angels  of  civilization,  from  whose  dread  presence  tbe 
savage  life  is  fortunately  free. 


A  PEEP  INTO  OLD  SOCIETY; 
Or,  an  Inquiry  Mo  tA&  Real  Canees  of  1kt  in- 
creasing Difficulties,  and  consequent  Distort, 
of  the  Working  Classes,  under  the  Competitm 
System. 

MO.  II. 

When  the  most  liberal,  the  most  benevolent,  sad 
the  most  enlightened  men  England  has  ever 
placed  at  the  helm  of  her  public  affairs,  allow  my 
partial  evila  to  continue  and  to  increase,  it  oast 
be  attributed  to  a  want  of  correct  information,  or 
to  some  mistaken  notions,  but  never  to  fodifer- 
ence,  and  still  less  to  intentional  misrule;  for,  10 
for  as  they  have  been  tried,  that  in  which  they 
have  been  wanting  is  much  more  the  result  of  the 
very  odd  circumstances  which  have  formed  their 
character,  and  compelled  their  faith,  than  of  say 
menial  deficiency ;  and  let  it  not  be  forgotteo  that 
no  set  of  men  have  ever  had  a  more  difficult  tad 
more  arduous  task  to  perform. 

Was  the  misery  of  a  natioo  on  the  increase,  tt 
the  same  time  that  ita  wealth  was  on  the  decrease, 
no  one  could  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  cause, 
since,  under  such  circumstances,  00a  of  these  posi. 
tions  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  theotber. 

It  must  now  be  admitted  by  all— and  forti- 
natelyit  la  so  admitted— that  although  in  Eap 
land  individual  misery  and  pauperism  nave  regs- 
larly  increased  within  the  last  thirty  years, oar 
national  wealth  aud  prosperity  (so  far  as  it  cas  be 
measured  by  the  price  of  our  funds  and  by  the 
amount  of  imports  and  exports)  have  also  been  re- 
gularly and  rapidly  increasing. 

The  question,  then,  is  simply  this— Why  do  oar 
paupers  increase,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
our  national  wealth  and  prosperity  ?  Sorely  this 
is  an  inquiry  of  some  importance  for  political  pU* 
losophy,  aud  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  ob- 
serving and  reflecting  minds,  since  no  one  cat 
deny  that  a  long  continuance  of  such  annual  in- 
crease of  distress,  pauperism,  and  crime,  most 
absorb  in  the  end,  in  a  rery  unsatisfactory  ass. 
ner,  all  the  advantages  we  may  derive  00  tbe 
whole,  aa  a  nation,  from  the  annual  increase  of  ear 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

Why,  then,  is  it  so  ?  The  answer,  I  believe, 
most  be  looked  for  in  tbe  great  changes  gradaaWr 
brooght  00  by  time,  io  almost  tbe  whole©/ oerse- 
cial  economy,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  of  such  change* 
having  been  overlooked  in  their  consequences  by 
the  short-sighted  policy  of  modern  goveronesa; 
for  I  fearlessly  assert  that  the  real  causes  will  oat 
be  fouod  in  any  casual  or  temporary  dreuawtsnee. 

I  believe  them  to  be  much  deeper  than  It  sseaa 
to  be  generally  admitted,  or  even  hinted  at;  belt 
from  ignorance  or  self-interest,  those  who  saoald 
be  best  informed  on  these  subjects  would  seen 
to  maintain  a  culpable  silence,  and  the  few  kg"* 
lators  of  the  day  who  hate  ventured  an  opiaios 
on  this  very  important  question  have,  I  beg  lean 
to  say,  wandered  far  and  wide  from  tbe  troth. 

All  civil,  political,and  religious  institutions  bare 
changed;  most  of  tbe  systems  which  haveraledaBd 
guided  mankind  have  bad  their  begjnuhig,theirn«- 
turity,  and  their  end ;  who,  then,  will  dare  to  aflna 
that  competition  in  products,  as  a  system,  mast  be 
everlasting?  Manufactures,  trades,  aad  cots- 
merce,  have  alternately  obeyed  and  governed 
the  wants  and  fashions  of  every  age,  njc>r  fte 
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cenwetitive  system;   whUst  the  mind  oi  man, 
gilded  by  experience,  bent  npon  in? estimation, 
eacssraged  by  discovery,  and  rewarded  by  its  in- 
ventions, has  been  much  more  dev eloped,  age  after 
age,  so  M  to  obtain  a  greater  and  greater  com- 
maid  over  Nature's  secrets— and  most  of  those 
secrets  discovered  by  men  in  homble  life,— and  has 
thereby  become  entitled  to  a  greater  and  greater 
share  of  the  abundance    of    Nature's  plentiful 
gifts.    Competition,  however  useful  in  the  in- 
frecy  of  all  capital,  skill,  and  industry,  and  how- 
ever accessary  for  a  while,  to  consolidate,  as  it 
were,  the  maturity  of  their  motual  assistance  and 
eqeitable  combination,  seems  in  the  end  to  have 
the  anomalous  and  cruel  tendency  of  excluding 
■sssal  labour  from  a  due  participation  in  those 
sbssdaat  rewards,  since  it  is  but  too  evident  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  producers  of  all  former 
wealth  have  not  been  able  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
ditioo,aoas  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  improve- 
meat  in  all  things— in  morals  and  manners,  by 
which  they  are  more  or  less  surrounded. 

k  it,  then,  necessary  to  remind  society  that, 
aoidst  the  inevitable  mutability  of  things  in 
hosisQ  society,  there  is  one  in  human  nature  which 
aw  sever  changed  ?  The  heart  of  man  is  now  what 
k  has  been  in  all  agea ;  not  progressive  as  are  the 
feekiesof  the  mind,  the  feelingsof  the  heart  vary 
hat  in  degree,  according  to  the  control  of  nor- 
roaodiag  circumstance* ;  and  had  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  earth,  but  more  particularly  the 
governments  of  modern  Europe,  paid  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  indirect  influence  of  the  progress 
•ire  changes  in  things  upon  the  unchangeable 
tann  heart, — influence  exercised  through  the 
totally  altered  position  between  man  and  man,  in 
sadern  society,  from  what  it  was  before  time 
(net  irrevocable  innovator)  had  brought  about 
*jea  changes,  I  believe  they  would  have  caused 
fc»  sehtic  anxiety,  and  would  have  been  exposed 
to  lest  justifiable  impatience,  or  less  perturbation 
•"•eg  the  governed.    For,  mark  this: 

When  the  monopoly  of  intelligence  and  learning 
tat  ceased  to  be  recognized  by  modern  legislation 
*  the  right  only  of  the  very  few,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  contend  that  uo  other  monopoly  whatever  can 
he  long  maintained  with  security,  for  know- 
ledge gives  the  power  of  judging  j  and  the  most 
peinfnl  effort  of  acquired  reason  being  that  of 
ubarittiug  to  mistaken  authority, difficulties  must 
increase  under  those  governments  who  do  not  keep 
P*ce  with  the  knowledge  they  allow  to  be  dif- 
faed ;  because,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  more 
esJtivated,  the  feeling*  of  the  heart  increase  in 
degrees  of  intensity.  Intellectual  moral  opposi- 
fos  supersedes  physical  resistance,  and  the 
execstivo  power  is  disarmed  by  an  invisible  force, 
Among  the  many  changes  which  have  trans, 
formed  a  great  part  of  modern  Europe,  in  a  very 
different  atate  of  society  from  that  of  former  times, 
taaartial  reflection  must  ndmit  tbst  the  most  im- 
portant investigations  for  the  present,  are  the  new 
•oarcen  of  wealth  more  or  less  unconnected  with 
waaoal  labour,  if  not  even  opposed  in  some 
ifetaaees,  to  the  general  accumulation  of  the  small 
Prfte  of  individual  industry— new  sources  of 
*ealth,  which,  offering  more  profits  to  the  capi- 
iaK*t,«itb  better  security  than  was  ever  before 
"taleed  through  any  direct  assistance  given  to 
■■anal  labour.  This  natural  and  sound  basis  of 
•W  former  wealth,  ia  now,  not  only  comparatively 
"•ejected,  bat  mast,  by  the  mere  teudency  of 
ftiofo  become  more  and  more  neglected,  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  new  elements  of  such  easy-acquired 


health,  jnader  the,  present  system,  become  more 
■ad  more  improved. 

I  believe  the  relative  position  of  capital  and 
"boar  to  be  no  longer  what  it  was  when  the  laws 
*°d  regulations,  atill  }n  force,  were  successively 
*oected,.  and  intended  at  the  time  to  remain 
jwweaeutly  good  and  wholesome  laws,  to  maintain 
toe  peace  and  welfare  of  all  the  classes  of  the 
**me  community  %  if  no,  national  justice  is  at  mult. 

So  long  as  do  product  could  be  created  and  dis- 


tributed for  the  wants  of  society  but  through  the 
exertions,  and  therefore  with  adequate  remunera- 
tion to  manual  labour,  or  so  long  as  no  capital 
could  be  made  productive  but  with  the  assistance 
and  reward  of  manusl  labour,  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations affecting  both  were  good  and  sufficient  to 
maintain  order,  peace,  and  mutual  goodwill  among 
all  classes;  because,  then,  increased  wants  and 
Increased  luxuries  could  only  be  gratified  by  a 
corresponding  increase  of  manual  labour.  Mode- 
rate exertions  amoug  the  industrious  classes  met 
with  moderate  rewards,  whilst  great  and  perse- 
vering exertions  were  always  certain  to  meet  with 
their  due  remuneration. 

In  snch  a  simple  and  natural  state  of  things, 
want,  being  the  result  only  of  laziness  or  dissipa- 
tion, called  for  no  pity  or  commiseration,  as  having 
no  just  claim  to  any  relief.  The  eternal  principle 
of  national  justice  could  not  then  be  violated,  for 
there  will  always  be  a  due  sense  of  that  tacit 
justice,  which,  by  the  same  reason  that  no  laws 
need  be  made  to  establish  or  to  enforce  it,  no 
contradictory  obsolete  laws  can  ever  expect  to 
eradicate  it  from  the  human  heart,  or  even  long 
to  oppose  it  with  impunity. 

The  principal  of  those  modern  sources  from 
whioh  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist  is  now  so  easily 
and  so  regularly  increased,  and  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  main  causes  which  explain  at  once  both  our 
increase  of  national  prosperity  and  individual 
misery,  are, 

1st  The  new  discoveries  and  inventions  in  ma- 
chinery, and  its  rapidity  of  production. 

2d.  The  consequent  monopoly  of  capital  in 
manufacture,  trades,  and  even  retail  dealings 
(those  large  establishments  called  botchers'  shops). 
3rd.  The  enormous  abuse  made  of  the  borrowing 
and  funding  system,  on  the  plan  of  perpetual  an- 
nuities raised  by  indirect  taxation. 

The  two  first  leaving  large  returns  in  full  secu- 
rity, without  remuneration  to  manual  labour  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  of  products ;  and  the 
third— the  funding  system  (which  I  deem  the  most 
baneful,  impolitic,  and  grinding  source  of  wealth 
that  expediency  could  ever  have  imagined,  or 
power  enforced)— deriving  its  sure  end  easy  income 
from  the  pledged  and  hard-earned  profits  still  left 
within  reach  of  contending  individual  labour  and 
industry.  Therefore,  the  tendency  of  things  ss 
they  now  are,  the  evil  indirect  influence  of  our 
present  system  of  manufacture  and  finance,  Is  un- 
doubtedly to  render  manual  labour  less  and  less 
available  as  a  marketable  commodity,  in  proportion 
as  the  more  fortunate  classes  of  the  community 
muat  obtain  an  ever-increasing  facility  of  procu- 
ring cheaper  and  cheaper  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life,  through  the  increasing  monopoly 
of  capital. 

The  so-much-boasted  political  economy  of  Adam 
Smith,  now  too  highly  valued,  1  believe,  by  his 
followers*  was  no  doubt  In  his  time  a  great  step  in 
advance,  but  so  far  only  as  the  economy  of  capital 
was  concerned.  It  did  not,  and  it  could  not  then, 
embrace  the  economy  of  the  working  classes  in 
their  subsequent  and  present  state  of  desperate 
competition,  having  now  to  contend,  on  the  one 
side,  against  the  abuses  of  the  financial  system, 
through  which  modern  governments  have  become 
the  first  and  powerful  competitors  for  capital,  and 
on  .the  other,  against  the  rapidity  of  products 
through  the  power  of  machinery  by  steam. 

These  new  sources  of  wealth  Ijave  naturally 
rendered  the  greater  part  of  our  capitalists  total 
straqgera  to  the  aid  and  eucouragement  formerly 
required  and  obtained  by  manual  labour,  they  do 
not  want  now  the  direct  co-operation  of  the  work- 
ing man ;  nay, the  new  (and  to  them  far  preferable) 
means  through  which  they  are  now  enabled  to 
accumulate  riches  for  themselves  alone,  are  so 
easy,  so  secure,  and  so  very  fascinating,  that  it 
is  deemed  wiser  to  raise  annually  eight  or  nine 
millions  under  the  name  of  poor'a-rates,  and  to 
distribute  the  same  in  money  aud  provisions  among 
the  unemployed  paupers  (merely  to  keep  them 


alive  in  idleness,  and  consequent  depression  of  spi- 
rits) rather  than  to  advance  them  any  capital  at  a 
probable  loss — I  might  say  at  a  certain  loss  under 
existing  circumstances,  comparatively  to  the  old 
custom,  since  now,  the  products  by  machinery, 
the  monopoly  of  capital  in  retail  dealings,  and  the 
numerous  public  securities,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  hold  out  far  better  returns  to  our  monied 
men,  than  any  advance  of  capital  to  individual 
skill  (however  well  managed)  can  ever  promise, 
nnder  our  present  code  of  laws  and  regulations,  in 
the  competitive  s)gtem. 

I  have  said  that  competition  was  necessary  and 
good  in  the  Infancy  of  all  capital  and  industry;  at 
what  time,  then,  can  it  be  said  to  have  begun  to 
exercise  any  evil  influence  upon  the  producers  of 
wealth  ?  Without  any  pretensions  to  grout  accu- 
racy in  fixing  the  period  when  the  new  elements 
of  wealth  forced  upon  society  began  to  be  felt 
(although  not  generally  understood),  I  think  it  may 
be  admitted  that,  until  the  middle  or  two-thirds  of 
the  last  century,  all  went  on  pretty  well  in  Europe, 
under  that  sort  of  habitual  taeit  convention  be- 
tween capital  and  labour  which  gradually  enabled 
both  to  acquire  more  and  more  importance,  form- 
ing the  sound  basis  of  practical  society,  being  a 
natural  and  moral  link  between  the  monied  man 
and  the  working  man,  or  in  other  word*,  between 
rich  and  poor ;  and  I  maintain  it,  that  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  mistakes  that  can  be  made  by  any 
government  is  that  of  overlooking  the  great 
changes  made  by  lime  in  that  most  important  o/atl 
social  links—changes  which  have  rendered  the 
old  habits  of  industry  for  many  of  oor  working 
classes  totally  at  variance  with  the  present  new 
fabric  of  society,  although  with  the  best  possible 
disposition  of  mind  and  body. 

Under  this  Impression,  I  think  It  futile  to  en- 
tertain any  sanguine  hopes  of  progressive  improve- 
ment or  real  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
distressed  working  classes  of  the  country,  from 
the  present  or  any  other  reformed  Parliament,  so 
long  as  such  a  reform  must  remain  confined,  in 
many  respects,  to  a  mere  change  of  legislators, 
instead  of  bringing  with  it  legally  move  radical 
changes  in  our  commercial  restrictions,  ia  our 
financial  basis,  in  oor  fiscal  system,  and,  above  alt, 
In  our  agricultural  repartition.* 

Whether  I  have  fixed  the  era  of  evil  in  the  sya* 
tern  of  competition  too  early  or  too  late,  it  mat- 
ters  little  to  this  Inquiry ;  the  most  important  point 
to  consider  well  is  the  fact  that,  of  all  differences 
now  admitted  to  exist  between  the  position  or  dis- 
position of  the  labouring  classes  In  past  and  pre* 


•  In  tUt  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1831,  It 
has  been  stated  that  "  the  followiog  practical 
questions  could  not  be  resisted,  if  ever  the  Reform 
Bill  should  pass  into  law:*— 


I.Corn  laws, 

2.  Tithes, 

3.  Church  establishment, 

4.  Every  branch  of  taxa- 
tion, 

5.  Csah  payments, 

6.  Equitable  adjustment, 

7.  Public  credit, 

8.  Slave  question, 
Did  the  Quarterly 


9.  W.  AE.Tnd.  colonies, 

10.  Army  and  navy> 

11.  Primogeniture, 

12.  Division  of  property, 

13.  Actof  Union  (Ireland) 
U.  Election  by  ballot, 

15.  Universal  suffrage, 

16.  Hereditary  peerage, 

17.  Hereditary  monarch. 
to  insinuate,  by  such  a 


declaration,  that  each  and  all  of  the  above,  being 
actually  the  result  of  a  corrupt  system  of  reprer 
oontation,tbey  most  each  and  all  be  given  up  and 
altered,  if  corruption  could  ever  be  removed  ?  or 
did  the  Quarterly  intend  merely  to  frighten  all 
those  who  felt  inclined  to  vote  for  the  Reform 
Bill?  *  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  my  decided  opinion 
that  the  most  radical  changes  in  each  and  all  of 
the  above  "  practical  questions,"  could  not  arae. 
Koratethealieraiioni  which  have  gradually  been 
made  by  the  new  source  of  wealth,  iu  the  relativ« 
position  of  capital  to  manual  labour,  to  which  1 
attribute  the  iucreased  distress  of  the  working 
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sent  lime*,  none  require  more  serious  considers. 
tHMt  than  tee  difference  between  the  actual  number 
of  labourer*,  and  the  quantum  of  productive  labour 
,  to  be  performed,  in  the  one  and  the  other  periods. 
In  former  ages,  when  a  much  thinner  population 
were  attacked  to  the  same  surface  of  square  miles, 
tliera  mast  have  been,  generally  speaking,  far 
more  labour  to  be  done,  than  labourers  at  once 
able  and  willing,  could  be  obtained  to  perform  it; 
thus  we  read  that,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  severe  laws  were  enacted,  and  cruel  re- 
galatioua  enforced,  to  induce  habits  of  industry 
among  the  lower  orders;  and  certainly  there 
could  then  be  no  injustice  in  compelling  the  able- 
bodied  vagabond  to  work,  who*e  habitsof  idleness 
and  plunder  were  dsugerons  to  the  peace  of  the 
community;  whereas,  in  our  time,  there  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  no  idle  vagabonds,  no  or- 
ganised bands  of  plunderers  no  unwillingness  to 
work  manifested  by  the  lower  orders.  The  great 
and  awfol  difficulty  of  the  present  time  is,  on  the 
contrary,  where  and  how  to  find  out  new  sources 
of  productive  labour  for  the  working  people,  who 
cannot  in  justice  be  blameable  if  they  apply  for 
relief  when  they  can  find  no  employment  at  all. 

This  characl eristic  difference  in  the  latter  years, 
from  any  former  eia,  as  regards  the  individual 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  industry  and  labour, 
appears  to  me  far  more  serious,  in  a  civil  and  poli- 
tical point  of  view,  than  it  is  allowed  to  be  the 
case  by  those  who,  little  disposed,  or  afraid, 
to  inquire  too  deeply  into  any  subject,  seem 
confident  that  better  times  may  come  without  a 
total  change  of  oar  social  system,  and  who  repeat 
inconsiderately  that  it  has  always  been  more  or 
less  as  ft  is— that  there  is  nothing  alarming  to  any 
interests  in  the  present  state  of  society — and  thut 
there  is  no  doubt  of  things  adjusting  themselves. 
Singular  apathy  •  For  my  part,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  wo  are  in  a  state  of  impending  transition  from 
old  to  new  social  elements,  and  the  importance  1 
attach  to  it  proceeds  from  the  great  difficulty  I 
have  of  admittiog  that  landed  property,  as  ac- 
quired and  settled  before  aud  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation,  when  our  population  was  only 
bat  ween  five  and  six  millions  (with  more  labour 
to  be  done,  than  labourer*  could  be  found  to  per- 
form), can  long  remain  as  it  is  undisturbed  by  the 
legislature,  when  the  population  has  increased  to 
seventeen  millions,  with  an  excess  of  able-bodied 
and  willing  labourers,  over  and  above  any  quan- 
tarn  of  productive  labour  to  employ  them  profit- 
ably to  themselves.  Now,  these  important  changes 
appear  to  me  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
present  subject  of  inquiry,  that  1  do  not  lear  to 
incur  the  reproach  of  repetition  in  endeavouring 
to  show  further  their  Inevitable  consequences. 

Three  hundred  years  have  now  elapsed  since  a 
great  reformation  among  the  religious  order  had  a 
powerful  luflueuce  upon  the  faith  and  opinions 
of  society,  and  also  particularly  upon  landed  pro- 
perly ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  whether  another 
sort  of  reformation  has  not  already  begun  among 
the  industrious  orders  of  society,  whose  import- 
ance aa  producers  of  wealth  most,  in  time,  I  be- 
lieve, bring  about  some  social  syafem  better 
adapted  than  the  present  to  their  comforts  and 
happiness,  althoogh,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  without 
disturbing  those  of  the  other  classes? 

Men  and  things  went  on  formerly  hand  in  hand, 
under  a  social  economy  well  adapted  to  more  na- 
tural, or  leas  artificial  cireuuistanceu ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  capitalist  enticed  to  look  for  lucra- 
tive returns  elsewhere  than  in  the  direct  encou- 
ragement of  industry ;— no  soonerd  Id  he  see  his 
wealth  rapidly  increase,  in  full  security,  by  differ- 
ent means  than  those  requiring  the  skill  and 
labour  of  othets,— than  did  the  number  of 
unemployed  artisans  and  labourers  begin  to  be 
heard  of,  as  annually  becoming  paupers,  and  nume- 
rous charitable  institutions,  friendly  societies,  and 
parish  rates  begin  to  be  established  for  their  re- 
lief, also  annually  increasing.  Yet  manual  labour 
continued  for  a  period  to  be  much  wanted  j  the 


evils  of  competition  came  on  but  gradually,  and 
we  still  hear,  now  and  then,  of  bad  times  and  good 
times  for  the  labourer,  according  to  the  less  or 
greater  demand  of  the  dealer  and  coiwumers ;  but 
legislation  always  too  slow,  should  not  wait  for 
the  agony  of  miud  which  must  result  from  conflict- 
lug  old  notions  and  new  wants.  M  Nature  is  too 
powerful  to  be  long  reflated."  Had  a  more  sagacious 
legislature,  foreseen  the  effects  of  all  the  changes 
brought  about  by  time,  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  revolutions  among  mankind ;  and  the 
most  painfnl  reflection  the  mind  can  dwell  upon 
Is,  the  difficulty  and  tardiuess  with  which  the  best 
governments  seem  to  derive  any  real  advantage 
from  the  experience  of  the  past. 

I  do  not  deny  all  the  great  and  good  results  na- 
tions have  derived  in  modern  times  from  the  new 
element  of  wealth  from  machinery,  as  to  the  rapi- 
dity and  cheapness  of  producta;  from  the  funding 
system  on  to  the  improvement  in  finances ;  I  only 
contend,  that  something  of  great  magnitude  re> 
maina  to  be  accomplished,  before  national  happi- 
ness and  security  can  accompany  our  national 
wealth  and  prosperity.  So  long  aa  one  square 
acre  of  arable  land  is  allowed  to  remain  unpro- 
ductive, and  one  single  labourer  maintained  in 
idleness,  the  fault  lies  in  the  system. 

J  do  not  deny  that,  with  the  new  sonrces  of 
wealth,  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce,  have 
gradually  assumed  in  Europe  a  more  imposing 
attitude;  it  is  true,  that  riches  increasing  more 
and  more  rapidly,  they  have  given  to  the  middle 
dassea  of  society  that  degree  of  consistency  which 
has  exercised  a  beneficial  influence,  unknown  to 
former  ages ;  but  allow  me  to  ask,  is  it  not  equally 
true,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  governments,  as  if 
to  provoke  the  envy  of  each  other,  have  consider- 
ably increased  their  establishment,  and  conse- 
quently their  expenditure,  without  any  fear  or 
hesitation  in  departing,  as  they  have  done,  from 
the  real  principle  of  nation  A  l  utility. 

Taxation,  which  formerly  pressed  more  directly 
npon  the  rich  alone,  began  to  be  levied  upon  trade, 
afterwards  indirectly  upon  all  prod u els, and  finally 
upon  almost  every  description  of  food.  Such  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  facts,  which,  accompanying 
our  national  prosperity,  have  prevented  adequate 
remuneration  for  labour,  and  utill  prevent  the  la- 
bourers among  the  productive  classes  from  rising 
in  the  scale  of  improvement,  amelioration,  and 
comforts,  in  any  thing  like  due  proportion  to  the 
extraordinary  advance  made  in  comfort  and  tuxu- 
ries  by  the  higher  order  of  the  same  community. 
I  do  not  even  deny  the  facts  which  prove  the  in- 
creasing intelligence  and  improving  condition  of 
most  of  the  people  during  the  last  thirty  years ; 
but  the  more  they  improve  in  intelligence,  the  more 
comparisons  will  be  made,  apd  the  present  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  disparity  between  the  work- 
ing classes  and  those  above  them  is  not  now  far 
greater  than  ever  has  been  the  case  at  any  former 
period  in  this  or  any  other  country  ? 

Taking,  therefore,  an  enlarged  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  going  further  back,  it  cannot  easily  be 
denied,  I  believe,  that  in  proportion  as  the  middle 
classes  of  society  have  beuefited  largely  by  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system  (so  far  as  it  has  been 
abolished),  the  working  classes  and  the  poor  have 
nearly  lost  all  security  for  their  free  maintenance 
even  so  far,  In  too  many  instances,  as  to  have  to 
regret  the  privilege  (still  retained  by  cattle)  of 
being  regularly  well* fed  and  well-sheltered  by 
their  masters. 

Do  not  talk  to  me  of  over-population,  so  often 
alluded  to  by  the  short-sighted,  by  the  indifferent, 
and  by  the  selfish,  for  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  mankind  is  but  emerging1  from  infancy, 
aud  that  Europe,  nay  even  the  world,  will  main- 
tain in  future  ages,  (under  a  very  different  and 
more  equitable  system  of  laws  and  regulations,) 
ten  tiroes,  nay,  a  hundred  times,  more  human 
beinga  in  good  circumstances  aud  happy,  than  it 
now  does  of  depressed  families  in  bad  or  indif- 
ferent circumstances;  neither  talk  to  me  of  that 


other  evasion  and  excuse  of  a  vocilating,  tea. 
porislng  legislation,  miscalled  over-prodmdite; 
for  I  believe  also  that  In  a- well-regulated  eoane- 
nity  nothing  snoutd  be  called  overplus,  so  lose  a* 
a  single  individual  Of  tfar  species  could  actually 
be  in  want  of  any  one  Of  therueveaaartesof  a  com- 
fortable existence. 

The  present  population,  and  present  product*  of 
Great  Britain,  must,  hi  the  national  course  of  iav 
proyement  and  civilisation,  continue  to  increase 
more  and  more  rapidly  every  year  r  therefore,  to 
think  of  explaining  political  and  civil  diffiealtiej 
on  such  grounds,  would  be  departing  from  seaad 
legislation  ;  worse  than  that,  tt  would  be  to  stig- 
matise all  improvements  in  the  ana  and  science*, 
and  a  futile  accusation  against  the  irresistible  tawi 
of  nature.  No,  Sir,  the  diverging  causes  frsa 
comparative '  ease  aud  "happiness  of  the  greater 
number,  while  the  partial  civilisation,  coatfevta, 
end  luxuries  of  the  lesser  number  are  no  easily 
increased,  Wilt  be  found,  upon  reflection,  to  be 
the  natural  eonsequeoees  of  our  ancient  lawsasd 
regulations  respecting- '  the  distribution  of  profit* 
and  the  right*  of  property,  which  are  tho  result  sf 
all  kinds  of  skill,  Industry,  and  labour*  being mf- 
fered  to  remaiii  as  they  stood  when  the  reJetite 
positions  of  capital  to  rehear  worn  totally  differeii 
from  what  lime  has  gradually  brought  them  teas. 
So  far  I  have  enoVavoored  to  explain:  mf  ouidioc 
on  tlie  prevent  otarte  of  things-.  My  object  baa 
been  to  stiow  that  society,  aa  a  whole,  with  ail 
Its  new  elements  of  Increasing  riches  aud  pro- 
ducts, is  now  so  disjointed  in  Its  orgaoiaatioa,lasl 
our  national  wealth  and  prosperity  may  coulisse 
for  ages  to  Increase  under  the  present  system  of 
desperate  compel  it  ton,  without  the  most  remote 
possibility  of  sntih  symptoms  of  prosperity  as  arc 
taken  from  ouir  public  credit,  or  from  tar  enseal 
increase  of  our  imports  and  exports,  at  any  tin* 
affording  any  hopes  of  a  correspond U^  increase  tf 
comfort  to  the  working  etasuea. 

|n  fine,  the  great  and  fong-contfowed  gams  el 
competition  in  producing  cheap,  in  order  to  aril 
cheaper  than  all  others,  has  decidedly  'been  was 
by  machinery  against  the  working  aann,  and  the 
other  great  game  of  competition  for  capital 
between  industry  nnd  modern  Bounces,  has  most 
decidedly  been  won  afco  against  the  working  ana 
by  our  borrowing  and  funding  *wy stem,  whics 
affords  a  paramount  security,  supported  by  toe 
executive  power. 

What  then  remains  to  be  dona  by  all  the  active, 
intelligent,  and  well-disposed  of  tbe  working 
classes,  who,  having  lost  those  great  and  long  cos- 
tested  social  game*,  find  no  longer  amy  lucrative 
employment?  Precisely  wnet they  me  now  doing  j 
their  only  or  safest  refuge  is  in  the  torssotios  of 
communities  on  the  plan  of  exchange  4abo»r,  under 
a  new  racial  system,  where  the  aocamoUttoo  of 
wealth  will  be  for  the  general  good  nnd  happine* 
of  all  its  members;  and,' if  I  am  not  mistakes  hi 
my  views  of  the  link -breaking  tendency  of  tbe 
system  of  the  old  society,  those;  among  tbe  well- 
disposed  who havet>egun already *e?neWaJocSalsys. 
tem,msst  shortly  see  ( heir  members rapidly4acce*»c. 
As  for  theidle  or  evil  -  disposed,  4f  any,  I  would 
rather  advise  them  to  continue  members  of  the  old 
society,  where,  by  some  strange  oversight,  a  pre- 
mium in  solid  food  appears  to  be  given  to  sioretde- 
gradation  and  crime,  in  the  following  scale;  sura 
at  least  as  I  find  it  in  the  very  sari  king  deeamtst, 
said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cbadwkk.* 
Scale  of  average  weekly  allowance  la  solid 
food:—  **'  ex. 

To  agricultural  labourers  •  .  *  .  1** 
To  able-bodied  paupers         .  161 

To  the  soloW  .  .  .  '  .  .  I« 
To  the  suspected  thief  (Lancaster)  .  1*1 
To  ditto  ditto  (Winchester)  .  *» 
To  the  convicted  thief  '  «  *  .  .  2» 
To  the  transported  thief       .         .         .    330 


•  See  Companion  to  tk*  A'< 
page  110. 
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Moat  k  be  credited  that,  is  many  of  cur  gaola, 
criminal*  bit?e  a  greater  allewaoee  of  food  than 
that  giten  to  paupers,  and  that  paupers  io  their 
tarn  ere  often  better  fed  than  independent  la- 
bourer*. If  ao,  these  melancholy  feet*  may  also 
tend  to  eiplaln  mby  moral  degradation  has  aano- 
ally  inoreased,  not  withstanding  t  be  increase  of  oar 
national  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  of  onr  too  par- 
tialcivUitatioa. 

To  eaoekide  Ibis  short  and  wy  imperfect  in- 
qsiry,  I  believe  I  may  assent  that  onr  natianal 
prosperity  wiM  never  be  followed  by  national 
happiness,  internal  pence,  and  security,  so  long;  as 
those  who  derive  exclusive  advantages  from*  onr 
wealth,  pobtte  credit,  and  machinery  continue, 
feffsfdless  of  tbe  consequence,  of  a  legislative 
cecity,  which  baa  ton  lone;  .left  unnotieed  tbe  reel 
castes  of  tbe  mnaifold  symptoms  of  looreaains;  dm- 
trews  want,  and  snflering.  V.  C.  L. 

Joly,  1833. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
A.  1L  would  oblige  «r  kg  giving  Alt  addre**,  at 
prttxtie  communication*  cannot  with  propriety 
oc  pnotvCty  anewerea. 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  OCT.  99. 


Wg  call  die  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  im- 
portant article  of  V.  C.  JU,  to  whoac  valuable 
services  we  are  indebted  for  the  financial  table 
which  we  publiahed  last  week,  and  by  whose 
assistance  we  home,  by  and  by,  to  unravel  many 
of  the  dark  mysteries  of  legislation.  The 
people  have  hitherto  been  kept  sadly  in  the 
dark  upon  all  important  political  subjects;  this 
has  been  dwing,  principally,  to  the  fetters 
which  have  hound  the  press,  and  limited  the 
sphere  tfitn  circulation.  We  also  attribute  the 
ignorance  ef  the  people,  in  a  gnat  measure,  to 
the  ignorance  of  their  instructors,  the  political 
economists,  whose  absurd  prejudices,  generated 
by  the  education  of  the  old  world,  have  always 
taught  them  to  regard  legislation  as  a  sort  of 
infinite  mystery,  in  which  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  effecting  a  great  good  on  die  one  hand, 
without  producing  a  corresponding  evil  on  the 
other.  In  this  they  certainly ,  are  correct,  in  as 
far  as  respects  the  old  legislation ;  but  it  hap. 
pens,  unfortunately  for  their  credit,  as  patriots 
and  philanthropists,  that  they  have  always 
thought  proper,  when  they  meant  to  do  good,  to 
bestow  that  good  tipcat  those  whose  eyes  were 
already  standing  out  with  fat,  whilst  the  cor. 
responding  mischief  slighted  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  unfortunate  hacks  who  have  all  the 
drudgery  of  life  to  perform,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, being  more  hardy  and  lesther^skinned, 
are  better  able  to  support  the  evil,  which,  ac- 
cording to  ,  the  science  of  political  economy, 
most  fall ,  upon  some  one.  Who  so  able  to 
bear  oppression  as  hard- wrought,  tough-hided, 
coarse-fed  mechanics?  Having  settled  this 
point  w  the  satisfaction  of  the  lordlings,  and 
justified  the  political  economists,  according  to 
their  own  style  of  reasoning,  it  would  be  an 
easy  nutter  to  turn  tail  upon  them,  and  ahow 
them  that  it  would  only  be  doing  an  act  of 
justice  to  them  to  turn  society  upside  down, 
and  make  an  exchange  of  condition  between 
the  hardy  mechanic  and  the  effeminate  idler  ; 


it  might  cure  the  nervous  distempers  of  many 
of  our  gentry,  invigorate  their  constitutions, 
and  restore  their  impaired  health,  to '  pinch 
their  stomachs  for  a  season,  and  give  them  hard 
labour  to  boot.  But  as  we  do  not  mean  to 
treat  them  so  rudely,  but  make  good  friends 
and  neighbours  of  the  proudest  and  the  haugh- 
tiest of  the  gods,  we  shall  say  ho  more  upon 
that  blackguard  subject,  (an  epithet,  which  our 
polite  gentry  frequently  apply  tot  our  new  sys- 
tem of  justice-* for  in  the  old  world  injustice 
only  is  respectable,  it  alone  being  rich  and 
powerful,)  but  return  to  the  first  cause  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  upon  political  subjects, 
namely,  the  imprisonment  of  the  public  press. 

.  The  demand  for  political  information  has 
been  greater  than  the  supply— -for  the  only 
supply  that  was  granted  was  loaded  with  an 
impost,  which  toW  the  poor  man  that  it  came 
with  a  grudge,  for  it  was  more  than  his  scanty 
means  could  afford.  Hence,  the  sphere  of  the 
public  press  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
upper  classes,  whose  cesnfornbfe  circumstances 
are  not  the  most  suitable  element  for  inspiring 
that  lofty  genius  of  political  justice,  which 
sacrifices  the  ungenerous  pride  of  the  few  to 
the  happiness  of  the  whole.  The  press,  how* 
ever,  of  late  years,  notwithstanding  the  impe- 
diments thrown  in  the  way;  has  gradually  been 
extending  the  sphere  of  its  operation,  but  with 
much  less  celerity  than  if  it  had  not  been  com- 
pelled by  the  legislature  to  walk  upon  clogs. 
In  this  country  we  have  only  about  300  news- 
papers^ whilst  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  the  press  is  free,  there  are  800.  This, 
considering  the  proportion  of  inhabitants,  gives 
four  times  the  amount  of  newspapers,  to  the 
United  States  that  we  have  in  Britain.  The 
multiplication  t>f  newspapers  ■  in  mis  country, 
however,  has  been  going  on  very  rapidly  of 
late.  In  1821  there  were  only  166  in  Great 
Britain,;  in  1832  there  wens  294.  Iu  ten  years 
the  number  has  nearly  doubled ;  and'  it  is 
owing,  no  doubt,  partly  to  this  circumstance, 
that  the  people  within  these  last  ten  years  have 
made  such  rapid  advancement  in  political 
knowledge,  that  their  rulers  now  very  well 
know  that  they  cannot  long  resist  the  tide  of 
innovation.  Were  the  press  fully  emanci- 
pated, the  flood  would  be  tremendous.  There 
is  scarcely  any  great  political' Act  of  Parlia- 
ment from  which  we  expect  move  important 
consequences  than  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper 
tax.  This  deed  the  lawgivers  must  commit ; 
they  roust  do  it  in  their  own  defence.  The 
unstamped  have  already  defeated  them,  and 
established  an  opposition  which  is  daily  grow* 
ing  in  importance,  supported  by  talent  and  ex- 
tensive political  information,  and  spreading  its 
baneful  influence  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
This  spirit  of  opposition  is  not  confined  to 
London,  or  the  provincial  towns  of  England ; 
Scotland  has  long  ago  embarked  in  the  despe- 
rate course,  Tbe  Loyal  tteformer'e  GaMctte  of 
Glasgow  has  been  defying  the  Stamp-office 
for  two  years;  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is 
conducted  has  called  forth  the  sincere  expres- 
sion of  admiration  from  the  stamped  them- 


selves.  Ttm  Gazette  flies  in  thousands  amongst 
the  working  men,  and  even  the  middle  classes, 
of  the  north-west  of  Britain,  and  the  aristo- 
cracy and  clergy  are  obliged  at  times  to  peep 
into  its  pages,  for  the  birch-rod  is  applied  to 
their  characters,  and  they  cannot  prevent  a 
sidelong  glance  at  the  castigate*.  Still,  how. 
.ever,  the  unstamped,  though  fine  of  impost,* 
and  undisflgured  with  the  mark  tf  the  beast,- 
labours  Under  considerable  disadvantages.  The 
means  are  limited ;  the  facility  of  circulation 
is  hindered  by  unavoidable  circumstances ;  anct 
a  daily  free  press  which  would  spread  its 
wings  over  the  land,  is,  under  the  present  im- 
positions and  restrictions  of  government,  almost 
impossible-  Much  good,  therefore,  as  the  free 
press  hsfi  done,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done. 
Want  of  circulation  is  the  want  of  union  ;  the 
unstamped  of  London  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  proceedings  of  their  brethren  in  Scotland : 
thus  the  strength  is  as  yet  divided,  but  that 
division  must  soon  cease ;  it  will  cither  cease 
by  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty,  or  by  a  grand 
national  effort  of  the  unstamped  themselves ; 
the  result  will  be  the  same,  and  then,  alas  for 
old  John  Bull  and  the  glorious  British  Consti- 
tution, the  offspring  of  ancestral  wisdom,  and 
the  admiration  of  sages  and  oertf/emen ! 

The  unstamped  are  all  in  some  respects  the 
friends  of  bur  new  view  of  society,  although 
they  do  net  make  it  their  standard  doctrine; 
perhaps  they  think  it  expedient  to  batter  the 
old  building  a  little  more,  before  they  begin  to 
carry  bricks  for  the  new.  This  is  probably 
very  fortunate  for  us;  these  services  are  essen- 
tial for  the  progress  of  our  principles;  bet  we 
are  happy  to  think  we  are  now  very  ably  sup- 
ported by  two  very  clever  and  spirited  produc- 
tions, the  Man  and  the  Pioneer  j  we  hope  the 
former  shall  soon  find  a  "  woman  "  to  comfort 
him,  and  help  him  to  defend  the  cause  of  jus. 
tice  and  of  love.  "  It  is  not  good  for  the  Man 
to  he  alone,"  We  do  wish  to  marry  the  poor 
soul— but  a  free  woman  would  smile  upon  such 
a  gallant,  and  make  his  eye-balls  dance. 


Ca*oulamo*wy  Machine**.— Of  all  the 
which  have  been  constructed  in 
mes,  the  calculating  machine  is 
doubtless  the  most  extraordinary.  Pieces  of 
mechanism,  for  performing  particular  arfthme* 
tical  operations,  have  been  long  ago  com. 
stmcted ;  but  these  bear  no  comparison,  either 
in  ingenuity  or  in  magnitude,  to  the  grand 
design  conceived,  and  nearly  executed,  by  Mr. 
Babbage.  Great  as  the  power  of  mechanism  is 
known  to  he,  vet  we  venture  to  say  that  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  readers  wiU 
scarcely  admit  it  to  be  possible  that  astronpr 
mieal  and  navigation  tables  can  be  accurately 
computed  by  machinery ;  that  the  machine  can 
itself  correct  the  errors  which  it  may  commit; 
and  that  the  results  of  its  calculations,  when 
absolutely  free  from  error,  can  be  printed  off 
without  the  aid  of  human  hand*,  or  the  operation 
of  human  intelligence.  All  this,  however,  Mr. 
Babbage 's  machine  can  do ;  and  as  I  have  had 
the  advantage  of  seeing  it  actually  calculate, 
and  of  studying  its  construction  with  Mr. 
Babbage  himself,  I  am  able  to  make  the  above 
statement  on  personal  observation.  The  cal- 
culating, machine,  now  (1833)  constructing 
y   '        y  O 
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under  the  supertn tendency  of  the  inventor,  has. 
been  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
Government,  and  is  of  course  their  property. 
It  consists  essentially  of  two  parts— a  calculat- 
ing part j  and  a  printing  part ;  both  of  which 
are  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  Mr,  Babbase's 
views ;  for  the  whole  advantage  would  be  lost 
If  the  computations  made  by  the  machine  were 
copied  by  human  hands,  and  transferred  to 
typea  by  the  common  process.  The  greater 
part  of  the  calculating  machinery  Is  already 
constructed,  and  exhibits  workmanship  of  sucn 
extraordinary  skill  and  beauty,  .that  nothing 
appoaching  to  it  has  been  witnessed.  In 
order  to  execute  it,  particularly  those  parts  of 
the  apparatus  which  are  dissimilar  to  any  used 
ia  ordinary  mechanical  constructions,  tools  and 
machinery  of  great  expense  and  complexity 
have  been  invented  and  constructed,  and,  in 
many  instances,  contrivances  of  singular  inge- 
nuity  have  been  resorted  to,  which  cannot  fail 
to  prove  extensively  useful  in  various  branches 
of  the  mechanical  arts. — Brewster  s  Natural 
Magic,  1833. 


.  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sir,— It  becomes  your  philanthropic  paper,  as 
the  organ  of  religious  liberty,  not  to  let  this  op* 
portuoity  paw,  without  mentioning  in  its  column* 
the  melancholy  loss  which  the  world  at  brae,  ami 
India  in  particular,  have  just  experienced,  by  the 
death  of  the  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy,  the  learned 
Indian  prince.  This  really  noble  man  was  the  nn- 
thor  of  several  work* on  religion ;  and  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  competent  judge  in  matter*  of 
theology,  as  far  as  a  deep  knowledge  in  learned 
languages  can  enable  one  to  be,  being  master  of 
ten  different  language*:  Sanscrit,  Arabic.  Per- 
sian, Hindustani,  Bengali,  Hebrew,  Greek,  La- 
tin, French,  and  English.  But  for  more  parti* 
cuwrs  I  refer  you  to  the  Atktnaun  of  the  Mh 
October,  which  contains  a  letter  from  this  eminent 
and  extraordinary  man.  I  am  only  quoting  here, 
from  that  paper,  such  parts  as  are  best  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  Crisis. 

"  The  energy  of  his  mind  was  then  chiefly  di- 
rected to  religion.  Here,  bis  talents  and  activity 
were  displayed  in  their  full  vigour.  He  had  long 
ago  rejected  the  corrupt  systems  of  the  Brahmans ; 
and  exposed  the  pretended  revelation*  of  Moham- 
med, and  defied  their  follower*  in  the  field  of  con- 
troversy. He  proved,  by  deep  research  into  the 
Hindu  Scriptures,  that  the  ancient  doctrine*  of  the 
Ved*  were  pure  Theism ;  and  that,  in  so  far,  they 
agreed  with  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  whose  au- 
thor, a*  being  the  abolisher  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
ancient  Arabs,  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest 
man  that  ever  lived,  and  an  eminent  benefactor  to 
mankind.  The  Rajah  then  directed  his  attention  to 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  which,  to  trace  them  to 
their  source,  he  studied  in  the  original ;  the  Old 
Testament  with  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  and  the  new  with 
Christian  divines.  After  Ion*  and  minute  inves- 
tigation, he  came  to  the  conclusion^  that  they  also 
contained  the  doctrine  of  pare  Theism ;  and  one 
of  his  Christian  instructors,  the  Rev.  William 
Adam,  a  man  of  talent,  learning;,  and  piety,  who 
want  over  the  same  ground  with  him,  came  to  the 
.name  decision,  and  from  having  been  a  Bap- 
tist missionary,  became  a  Unitarian  preacher. 
Thenceforward,  the  Rajah  gave  his  whole  support 
to  the  views  of  this  sect.  He  compiled  and 
printed  an  abstract  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  apart  from,  its  miracles  and  doctrines, 
which  he  published  under  the  title  of  •  The  Pre- 
cepts of  Jesus,  a  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness.* 
This  drew  on  him  the  censure  of  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries at  Serampore,  who  loudly  condemned  his 
Unitarian  principles. 

"  He  thence  published  first,  second,  and  final 


appeal  to  the  public,  in  defence  of « The  Pre. 
oepts,'  and  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Unitari- 
anism,  in  reply,  rejoinder,  and  replication  to  the 
missionaries,  with  a  view  to  establish  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  trinity,  atonement,  and  some  other 
tenets  of  the  orthodox  divines,  are  not  founded 
on,  or  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Daring  this  pe- 
riod the  whole  powers  of  bis  mind  were  directed 
to  the  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God.  In  this,  he  maintained,  the  sacred  books  of 
Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  Jews  and  Christians, 
agreed  ;  and  that  all  apparent  deviations  from  it 
were  modern  corruptions.  He  propagated  it  day 
and  night,  by  word  and  writing,  with  the  seal  of 
an  apostle  and  the  self-devotion  of  a  martyr.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  maintain  it  against  all  gain- 
sayers :  from  the  believer  in  thirty-three  millions 
of  gods  to  the  denyer  of  one}  for  both  extreme*, 
are  common  in  the  East.'* 

It  is  useless  to  add,  being  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  great  modern  Indian  reformer  was  per- 
secuted for  his  sincerity,  but  above  all,  for  the  not. 
to-be-forgiven  wrong  of  being  reasonable  amd  con- 
sistent, he  was  disinherited  by  his  father,  and  de- 
serted by  his  friends  and  relations ;  but  his  noble 
revenge  against  the  injustice  of  his  blind  country- 
men was  his  incessant  labour  for  improving  the 
lawa  of  hb  country  when  subsequently  placed  ia 
power;  and  his  causing  the  abominable  practice 
of  burning  widows  to  be  abolished. 

The  death  of  so  useful  and  worthy  a  member  of 
the  great  family  will  be  deplored  by  all  good  meq  j 
but  his  spirit  is  not  consigned  to  the  tomb,  it  lives 
in  his  works,  and  In  the  heart  of  the  righteous; 
and  his  sou,  a  very  interesting  and  clever  young 
man,  now  in  England,  told  me  repeatedly  that  hi* 
opinions  in  politics  and  religion  were  exactly  the 
same  as  his  father** ;  it  is  therefore  a  consolation 
to  find  he  has  left  a  son  desirous  of  Imitating  so 
admirable  an  example  as  that  of  this  great  Eastern 
luminary.  1  am*  Sir, 

Most  respectfully,  yours,        C.  L. 


SECOND  MONTHLY  MEETING 
Of  ike  National  Equitable  Labour  &kmsm 
...       .-     .       October  U. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  CRISIS. 


Sir,— The  Times  of  to  day,  speaking  of  the 
turn-out  in  the  builders'  department,  calls  it  an 
absurd  and  mischievous  turn-out.  Where  the  ab- 
surdity exists  in  the  conduct  of  men  who  take  pro- 
per means  to  insist  upon  their  rights,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive;  and  I  presume  that  thst  which  is 
just  in  itself,  which  is  beneficial  to  the  community 
at  large,  and  which  will  be  a  means  of  improving 
the  moral  character,  cannot  be  mischievous.  Tt 
appears  to  me  that  all  coalition*  of  the  productive 
classes  embrace  these  three  principles,  at  all  events 
the  one  spoken  of  does  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
There  is  much  justice  contained  in  the  apophthegm, 
"The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;"  and  we  do 
not  stretch  the  principle  when  we  affirm  also  that 
the  labourer  has  a  right  (injustice)  to  put  a  value 
upon  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  That  the  public 
most  be  benefited  is  evident,  because  by  these 
coalitions  they  will  enjoy  in  the  end  the  fruits  of 
labour  properly  directed,  and  as  regards  the  moral 
point  of  view,  perhaps  there  is  no  species  of  the 
deteriorating  network  of  society,  that  hasentram- 
melled  and  degraded  the  homan  character  so  much 
as  the  master  and  man  system.  From  the  king 
to  the  peasant  all  are  masters  and  men ;  and  to 
such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried,  that  there 
does  not  exist  an  individual  who  can  say,  honestly, 
bis  "  soul  ie  bis  own."  He  is  obliged,  from  cir- 
cumstances, direct  or  indirect,  to  strangle  bis  own 
sentiments,  that  he  msy  conform  to  the  sentiment* 
of  those  above  him.  Until  this  kind  of  severity 
Is  removed,  and  the  oot-goinp*  of  the  mind  are  free 
and  unshackled  as  the  light  of  day,  man  can 
never  attain  to  that  elevation,  which  is  content, 
plated  by  the  philanthropists  of  the  age. 

Yours  very  truly,  H.  R.  B. 

October  10,  1833. 


Mr.  Orea  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  On**  said,  this  was  the 
meeting  of  the  Association,  in  aceoresuct  with 
their  lawa  and  constitution,  to  receive  tbe  resort 
of  the  Committee  of  Management,  ef  the  proceed- 
ing* during  tbe  last  month,  and  also  a  statement  of 
the  finances,  and  the  amount  of  btsfoeai  dote. 
Tbe  Secretary  then  read  the  following  Report  «- 
"  Monday,  Ootobku,  tits,  183). 
"  Tour  committee  have  great  satisfaction  is  be. 
lag  able  to  meet  yoa  at  the  conclusion  of  tbe 
second  month  of  their  operations,  with  a  report 
of  their  proceedings,  which  they  think  snathe 
satisfactory  to  every  well-wiener  of  thenroaseag 
classes.  They  are  happy  to  state  that  the  ana 
complete  success  has  attended  every  branch  of 
their  Exchange.  That  the  deposits  exhibit  a 
steady  and,  as  they  think,  a  healthy  increase,  great 
care  having  been  taken  to  prevent  an  issue  o*  any 
goods  except  each  a*  are  really  aaefnl,  it  betar, 
tbe  opinion  of  yoor  committee  that  notmag  to  to 
wall  calculated  to  enhance  the  valae  of  the  bboar 
note  as  the  careful  exclusion  of  frivolous,  oseias, 
or  doubtful  goods,  except  on  sale  or  return.  Each 
succeeding  week'*  experience  show*  the  soundsas 
of  this  conclusion,  as  the  character  of  the  deoodta 
is  manifestly  improving  in  quality,  in  regard  la 
their  usefulness.  And  a*  a  still  more  istportnt 
mean*  by  which  to  insure  a  fall  and  regular  asppiy 
of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  property,  yov 
committee  have  used  all  the  means  entreated 
to  their  charge  to  keep  np  a  good  supply  of  prori- 
sioaa;  bat  your  committee  cannot  conceal  tat  fed, 
that  this  has  aot  been  effected  without  great  «£ 
Acuities  and  most  heavy  drains  from  the  cash  fundi 
of  the  Association.  And  they  more  porticuUrij 
draw:  your  attention  to  this  circumstance,  is  order 
that  every  well- wisher  to  the  cause  may  see  us 
parsmoont  necessity  of  his  own  personal  exertion 
in  every  possible  way  to  support  this,  the  roost  ia. 
portent  branch  of  their  operations.  Tour  consul- 
tee  have  aot  been  unmindful  of  this  subject;  the; 
know  bow  much  depeuds  ou  keepiug  up  a  con- 
stant and  plentiful  supply  of  this  great  neceaaarj; 
they>  therefore,  have  opened  a  grocery  store  fer 
caab,  which,  if  they  may  angur  for  the  fotarr 
from  the  success  of  this  department  to  the  areata! 
period,  promises  the  most  effectual  aid  in  »eeusf 
the  heavy  demands  from  the  other  provision  de- 
partment j  they  also  have  great  satisfaction  a 
stating,  tbnt  they  have,  through  tbe  iostronea- 
tailty  of  Mr.  Jago,  of  Ireland,  opened  a  conaaaV 
cation,  by  which  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  s con- 
stant supply  of  such  provisions  aa  are  prcnbalr 
the  production  of  that  country,  and  ou  much  mora 
advantageous  terms  than  they  can  be  procured  at 
here.  On  the  whole,  your  committee  hsve  the 
best  grounds  for  believing  that  they  will  be  nbli 
to  keep  this  important  branch  of  tbe  Exchange  is 
its  present  satisfactory  condition,  if  they  aeet 
with  that  support  from  the  association  which  M 
interests  of  the  Exchange  so  imperatively  deaani. 

*  Yoor  committee  beg  also  to  announce  than  at 
exchange  of  goods  has  been  effected  with  na 
Birmingham  Branch  of  the  National  Equitable  Ei* 
change  to  the  amount  of  nearly  100/.,  without  at 
all  inconveniencing  our  operations  at  hone;  *»4 
they  have  no  doubt,-  when  the  whole  of  tbe  rood* 
are  received  and  brought  iato  the  mores,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  gi*f 
great,  general,  and  nnmixed  aatisfaction  to  all 
classes  of  depositors,  snd  that  the  businena  th*t 
commenced  will  proceed  to  the  mutual  satisfaction? 
and  advantage  of  both  Exchanges. 

"  Yoor  committee  have  great  pleasure  she  ia 
congratulating  the  association  on-  she  great  i»t 
crease  that  has  attended  the  lectures  and  festival* 
during  the  past  month,  and  although  some  portio* 
of  that  increase  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  iW 
improved  arrangements  which  have-  occupied  taa 
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serious  consideration  of  your  committee  5  yet  they 
are  folly  assured  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
•acb  success  it  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  high  and 
extraordinary  talent  and  unremitting  exertion*  of 
©or  kind  and  highly-esteemed  lecturers. 

«  Your  committee  have  in  contemplation  various 
improvements,  which  will  come  into  operation  on 
the  next  Festival,  which  they  hope  will  give  in- 
creased satisfaction  and  regularity  to  these  novel 
and  pleasurable  meetings:  and  your  committee 
confidently  call  on  their  friends  to  assist  them  in 
giving  effect  to  these  regulations. 

"  Your  committee  have  also  to  announce  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  department,  in  connexion 
with  this  Exchange,  called  the  Musical  Depart- 
ment,  which  promises  to  be  moat  beneficial  and 
effective  in  cultivating  amongst  us  a  taste  for  that 
■est  delightful   science,   and  in  rendering  our 
Festivals,  Lectures,  and  Public  Meetings,  attrac- 
tive and  intellectual.    Your  committee  cannot  in 
justice  let  this  opportunity  pass  witttoat  bearing 
testimony  to  the  great  assistance  that  haa  been 
rendered  to  this  department  of  our  Institution  by 
the  generous  and  disinterested  exertions  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  as  conductor,  and  Mr.  Collins,  aa  leader, 
of  the  orchestral  department,  and  the .  numerous 
and  efficient,  professional  and   amateur  friends, 
who  by  their  talenta  and  assiduity  have  contri- 
buted to  place  this  branch  of  our  arrangement*  in 
its  present  flourishing  condition ;  and  yonr  com- 
mittee have,  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  Masical  Depart- 
ment have  arrangements  in  progress  that  cannot 
nil  in  pmcta*  that  department  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency equal  to  any  other  establishment  la  the 
coautry. 

"  Your  committee  have  now  to  request  your  sanc- 
tion to  some  alterations  they  have  found  it  expe- 
dient to  make  in  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  Exchange.    To  meet  the  increased  business, 
it  hss  been   found  necessary  to  make  some  addi- 
tions to  the  numbers  employed  on  the  establish- 
ment, principally  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Crow 
in  the  grocery  department,  and  Mr.  Peel  as  secre- 
tary to  the  committee  and  general  assistant  iu  the 
Exchange.     Theve  appointments  have,  of  course, 
only  been  made  temporarily,  and  now  await  your 
approval.    Yonr  committee,  in  order  to  render  the 
services  of  every  individual  employed  aa  effective 
as  possible,  bave  appointed  a  sub-committee  from 
among  themselves,  to  examine  into  the  duties  of 
each  particular  department,  in  order  that  no  addi- 
tiooal  services  may  be  engaged  that  are  not  ab- 
solutely esaential  to  the  interests  of  the  associa- 
tion, yonr  committee  being  fully  aware  bow  ne- 
cessary it  is  for  the  success  of  our  operations,  to 
keeps  watchful  eye  over  onr  rcsoorces  and  ex- 
penditure.    Your  committee,  having  no  other  in- 
terest in  view  hot  that  of  the   association    in 
general,  are  of  opinion  that  the  exertions  of  them- 
selves, and  also  of  the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment, are  likely  to  be  beneficial  in  proportion  to 
the  liberality  and  confidence  manifested  towards 
taem  by  the  members  of  the  association,  collec- 
tively and  individually ;  and  in  order  to  deserve, 
sad  consequently  obtain,  that  confidence  and  libe- 
rality, they  are  determined  that  nothing  like  con- 
cealment or  mystification  shall  characterise  any  of 
their  proceedings.  They  therefore,  in  conjunction 
with  their  indefatigable  accountant,  Mr.  Alger, 
have  bean,  and  are  still,  busily  engaged  ia  so  aim. 
ptifyios;  and  arranging  the  accounts,  as  shall  give 
NUisfaction  to  the  most  fastidious.    Yonr  com- 
mittee bes;  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  three 
documents  which  accompany  this  report ;  which 
tocuments,  when  they  shall  have  received  yonr 
ipproval,  will  be  posted  in  the  Exchange;  and 
•  an  earnest  of  these  intentions,  yoor  committee 
re  resolved  to  effect  Such  further  improvement, 
0  ewer  j  department  of  the  Exchange,  as  time  and 
ircumstancea  may  dictate,   and    look   forward 
nth  an  increased  hope   that   each   succeeding 
tome  will  bring  with  it  frasb  grounds  for  satis- 


faction. And,  in  conclusion,  yonr  committee  beg 
to  draw  yonr  attention  to  a  most  important  letter, 
received  from  Mr.  Pare,  in  Dublin,  which  from 
the  interesting  nature  of  its  contents,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  your  committee,  demanda  the  immediate 
and  moat  aerioua  attention  of  every  real  frieod 
and  well-wisher  to  the  advancement  of  Equitable 
Labour  Exchange.  Your  committee  regret  that 
the  limited  extent  of  our  meana,  compared  with  the 
demanda  continually  pressing  upon  them,  render  it 
imprudent  to  advlae  any  grant  from  the  funds  of 
the  association  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  con- 
templated in  that  letter;  but  tbey  cannot  for  ode 
moment  doubt  that  the  amount  necessary  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  our  benefactors,  in  their  exertions 
in  our  cause,  will  be  raised  without  difficulty  by 
the  spontaneous  and  individual  efforts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  and  other  friends  of  the 
system.  They  therefore,  moat  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  your  consideration  the  Resolutions  passed 
this  day  in  a  special  meeting  of  your  committee, 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  taking  this  subject 
into  consideration." 

He  then  moved  its  adoption,  which  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr,  Abraham*  wished,  before  the  question  was 
put,  to  ask  a  question  relative  to  a  report  that 
had  been  in  circulation,  that  the  officers  of  the 
Institution  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Ward**  answered,  that  it  was  not  true  that 
the  officers  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Committee.  A  resolution  al- 
lowing them  that  privilege  had  passed  in  the  Com- 
mittee, in  which  he  bad  been  left  in  a  minority. 
Mr.  Warden  then  contended  that  the  officers,  in- 
aamuch  aa  they  were  the  aervanta  of  the  Institu- 
tion, ought  not  to  be  allowed  a  voice  ia  making 
the  law,  or  in  any  business  which  might  come  be- 
fore the  Committee,  unless  their  opinion  was  re- 
quired by  the  Committee.  He  read  the  names  of 
the  delegates  from  the  miscellaneous  department, 
showing  who  voted  for  and  against  thin  proposi- 
tion. He  thought  his  constituents  ought  to  be  in 
possession  of  this  knowledge,  that  they  might 
know  how  to  dispose  of  their  votes  on  the  next 
election. 

Mr.  Gray  supported  the  arguments  and  opinions 
of  Mr.  Warden  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Abrahams  contended  that  it  waa  incon- 
sistent with  our  principles  to  exclude  any  men, 
and  especially  the  officers,  from  giving  their 
opinions  and  advice  on  any  question  involving  the 
interest  of  the  Associstion.  He  thought  it  would 
be  highly  detrimental  to  throw  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  officers.  Their  officers  had  been 
chosen  from  a  conviction  that  tbey  possessed  ta- 
lent and  teal,  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  folly, 
by  such  exclusive  measures,  to  deprive  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  their 
knowledge  and  experience. 

Mr.  Pes!  explained,  that  by  allowing  the  of- 
ficers a  voice  in  the  Committee,  it  was  not  in  con- 
templation that  they  should  vote,  but  only  give 
their  opinions;  that  was  all  they  were  contending 
for. 

Mr,  Owe*,  in  putting  the  question,  that  this  re- 
port be  received,  made  some  excellent  observa- 
tions on  the  propriety  of  a  good  feeling  subsisting 
between  the  officers  of  the  Institution  and  the 
Committee,  and  be  thought  the  Committee  would 
be  wrong  in  throwing  difficulties  in  the  wsy  of  a 
free  interchange  of  know  ledge  and  experience  with 
the  officers,  who  be  thought  were  so  eminently 
qualified  to  give  it.  He  suggested  that  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  should  be  made  to  arrange 
the  matter  man  amicable  manner  between  tbem. 
The  report  was  then  passed  unanimously. 
Mr.  Warden  then,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Owen, 
read;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pare,  in  Dublin.  The  Com- 
mittee had  had  a  special  meeting  on  this  letter, 
and  had  passed  the  following  resolutions,  which 


they  recommended  to  the  meeting  for  their  adop- 
tion :— 

Resolved— «  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  fond  be 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  travelling  committee,  during  their  exertions 
In  our  cause  in  Dublin. 

"  That  it  appears  to  thia  meeting,  that  the  beat 
meana  by  which  this  fund  can  be  raised  is  by  a 
voluotary  contribution  among  the  friends  to  the 


These  resolutions  having  been  both  unani- 
mously adopted, 

Mr.  Owen  stated,  that  the  business  of  the 
meeting  was  now  concluded,  and  be  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  at  the  progress  that  had  been 
made,  and  recommended  them  to  go  and  perse- 
vere in  the  course  they  bad  ao  well  begun  ;  but, 
above  all  thinga,  to  avoid  unkind,  uncharitable, 
and  party  feelings.  The  interest  of  all  was  the 
interest  of  each,  consequently  00  man  could  have 
an  interest  separate  from  that  of  the  whole  body. 
He  sard  he  should  leave  London  00  Thuraday  for 
Dublin,  where  he  expected  to  make  a  deep  and 
beneficial  impression ;  the  march  of  events  was 
most  rapid,  and  required  corresponding  alacrity 
and  decision  on  oar  part  In  every  qunrter  of  the 
country  the  old  system  gave  certain  ladjoatioas  of 
going  to  pieces ;  we,  my  friends,  said  Mr.  Owen, 
must  be  at  our  posts  to  direct  the  vessel  in  the 
approaching  storm.— The  meeting  adjourned. 

Subscriptions  for.  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  Travelling;  Committee  a~-Mr.  Balm,  1/.| 
Prior,  2s  j  Brooks,  10s;  Miss  Green,  Is  ;  Mies 
Rogers,  Is;  Mr.  Hoere,2s;  Heady,  2a;  Peel, 
2a}  Carter,  5a;  Warner, 5a  j  J.  Dixon,  5a;  T. 
Dixon,  5s  5  Blske,  6s;  A.  Home,  5s;  Robins,  2s; 
Mrs.  Brooks,  2s;  Mr.  Turner,  3s;  Alger.  5s  j 
Norman,  2s ;  Tilby,  2s ;  Jarvis,2s ;  Miss  A.  Peer- 
son,  2/.;  W.  N.  Turner,  2s ;.  Warden,  5s ;  Ni- 
chols, 5s;  Braby,  5s  Od;  Haines,  5s ;  Friedtsn- 
der,  5/;;  Gunter,  II. ;  Dempsey,  5s;  Miss  C. 
Pearson,  2t;  Mr.  Upper,  Is ;  Price,  Is;  Sundry 
subscriptions  at  door,  4sl0£d;  Mr.  Beynon,  6d; 
Henderson,  6s;  Timmings,  6d;  Mftensle,  5s; 
Voak,  2e;  Simkia*  Is;  Hall,  la;  lumen,  2s; 
Poutter,  2s;  Meadow*  la;  Harris,  Is ;  French, 
Is:  Wilkes,  3s ;  Smelt,  Is;  Milton;  Is;  Bank- 
head,  la;  G.  Carter,  Is;  Pendril,  ls^-Totai 
17/.  J  2s.  4Jd.  Subscriptions  for  this  fund  are  re* 
ceived  by  Mr.  Dixon,  the  Secretary,  at  the  Iiu 
stitntioo,  and  by  Mr.  Austin,  Treasurer,  1 4,  Char- 
lotto-street. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sim,— Having  a  request  made  to  us  by  deputa- 
tion, on  Sunday  afternoon,  Oct.  20th,  from  the 
Rev.  R.  Osgood,  to  discuss  the  following  question, 
viz.,  What  plan  shall  be  adopted  for  aiding  the 
poor  and  industrious  classes  ?  It  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  ordered  for  discussion  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  30,  when  we  expect  the  presence  of  several 
religions  friends,  who  will  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. '  B.  PORTBUftV, 

Secretary  to  the  Social  Commsnsty. 
Charlotte-street,  Fltxrey-square. 


National  Equitable  Labour  Exchange. 
Oct.  1833. 
The  regulation  of  the  27th  August  last,  ia  again 
opened  to  the  holders  of  the  old  notes,  and  will 
remain  open  till  Monday,  the  2&th  Instant 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 

J.  DIXON,  Secretary. 

*s*  According  to  the  above-named  regulations. 

twenty  hours'  notes  of  the  new  Association  are 

issuable  for  fourteen  hours  of  the  old  and  three 

shillings  cash ;  and  so  hi  proportion  for  amy  other 
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ytlfce. 

M  \  RLHOHoi TTfi-^i  Hvr  i .  -  A  lady,  the  wife 
of  a  wealthy  upholsterer  at  the  West  End,  was 
charged  with  stealing  a  fur  boa.     She  entered  a 
shop  iu  Oxford-street,  and  asked  to  took  at  some 
Fur  boas,  which  were  produced ;  she  departed, 
however,  without  purchasing.     The  shopman 
who  wailed  on  her   missed  one  of  the  bout. 
pursued  and  overtook  her,  and  found  it  round 
Tier  neck.     She  implored  ibr  mercy^  protesting 
her  high  respectability,  but  to  him  in  vain  ;nS 
gave  her  in  custody.     At  her  first  examination, 
the  confessed  the  fact,   and  earnestly  beg>pd 
for  forgiveness.  The  Magistrate  rem  a  tided  her, 
evidently  with  a  view  to  a  compromise,  which 
was  effected;   for,  being   brought  up  on  the 
following  day,  no  prosecutor  appeared,  and  she 
was,  of  course,  discharged.     On  both  days  she 
displayed  the  deepest  distress  of  mental  emo- 
tion*— The  glaring  injustice  of  this  conduct,  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrate,  is  but  too  evident 
Had  this  theft   been  committed  by  a  poor 
woman,  who  0oea  not  perceive  that  the  law 
would   instantly    have   consigned  her   to  a 
dungeon,  and  shortly  to  banishment  for  life  f 
•There  would  have  been  no  postponement,  no 
remanding  of  the  prisoner ;  but  the  whole  afflur 
would  have  been  transacted  with  a  redden 
and  appeUmgpomptittide.    The  Sect  k,  that 
money,  especially  m  England,  ia  the  sovereign 
arbiter  of  die  destinies  of  man ;  it  is  alike  the 
test  of  merit,  thepalm  of  reward,  .the  universal 
talisman,  which  whoever  possesses  may,  with 
partial  exceptions,  commit  the  grossest  crimes 
with  impunity.    And1  while  wealth,  with  the 
artificial  distinction  it  bestows,  continues  to  be 
the  object  of  universal  homage,  every  principle 
will  be  sacrificed  to  gain  or  keep  it.    This 
greatly  relieves  the  conduct  oif  thia  unfortunate 
class  of  criminals,  for  they  are  as  much  the 
victims  of  vanity  as  others  are  of  poverty ;  and 
•it  ia  a  solemn  query,  whether  is  she  move 
.pitiable  or  less  culpable?    The  whole  com- 
munity ia  infected  «with  a  rage  for*  luxury  and 
extravagance,  far  beyond  the  means  of  their 
legitimate  attainment ;  hence,  in  many  cases, 
the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  trick  and  robbery. 
Those  of  one  class  ape  the  manners  and  ap- 
pearance of  their  superiors — the  servant  of  her 
mistress,  the  man  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year 
the  man  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.    And  this  with  females 
is  especially  the  case,  with  whom,  indeed,  ge- 
"herally  speaking,  dress,  with  its  adjunct!,  is  the 
primum  mobile— the  exciting  motive,  of  all  their 
.  actions,  the  engrossing  subject  of  their  thoughts 
and  feelings.    To  exhibit  dresses,  jewels,  trin- 
kets, &c,  and  to  discuss  their  cost  and  merits, 
constitute  the  chief  feature  of  a  female  visit 
Thus  the  natural  vanity  (natural.  I  mean,  for 
a  defective  education,  and  the  whole  course  of 
.events,)  ia  inflamed,  and  they  are  determined 
to  vie  with  others  at  any  coat ;  and  they  too  fre- 
quently barter  for  the  baubles  of  the  jeweller 
that  costliest  of  gems — Chastity.    To  return 
'however  to  theft,  which  I  am  fatty  convinced 
prevails  amongst  .the  respectable  classes  to  * 
j  frightful  extent.    If  any  one  supposes  it  con- 
fined to  the  cases  detailed  in  the  newspapers, 
he  is  wofutly  mistaken,  for  I  have*  heard  of 
fifty  instances  in  private  for  one  I  have  read. 
I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
every  way  respectable  tradesmen  in  Bath,  that 
.  such  instances  were  frequent,  eren  in  the  high- 
est ranks,  and  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  the 
cases'  he  bad  seen  or  heard  from  hia  brother- 
tradesmen  would  fill  a  volume.    Thia  conYer-. 


nation  was  excited  by  the  fact  of  a  lady  of  title 
having  a  few  days  previously  stolen  a  5/.-note 
from  the  plate  at  church,  ft  being  a  collection 
for  a  public  charity.  She  was  detected,  and 
the  note,  which  was  found  upon  her  (fa  her 
sleeve),  was  identified  by  a  gentleman,  who 
swore  that  be  gave  it  as  his  subscription  ;  yet, 
in  despite  of  mis  clear  and  decisive  evidence, 
she  was  liberated ;  and  such  was  the  insolence 
and  pride  of  birth,  that  threats  of  prosecution 
wereliberally  beatowedon  tbenewepapers  if  they 
dared  to  publish  the  name  of  the  party  t  and  such 
is  the  servility  of  man,  when  his  interest  is  eon*, 
earned,  theycomplied  in  every  instance.  All  this 
ia  to  be  referred  to  the  prevalent  lust  of  display ; 
and  there  are  few  persons  engaged  in  the  rou- 
tine of  fashionable  pursuits  to  whom  SI.  would 
prove  an  incumbrance,  while  there  are  thou- 
sands to  whom  it  would  be  an  important  acqui- 
sition. No  one  fairly  embarked  in  the  vortex 
of  dissipation  can  predict  on  what  rock  he  shall 
be  shipwrecked,  or,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  no 
one  once  entered  Upon  a  course  of  extravagance 
can  possibly  .ascertain  wbat  crimes  a  lavish 
expenditure  may  tempt  him  to  commit  It 
is,  therefore,  die  imperative  duty  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
men,  to  exhibit  and  enforce,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  a  simplicity  of  dress  and  appear- 
ance, and  to  restrain  their  expenses  within  just 
bounds,  remembering  that  every  unnecessary 
display  excites  the  desire  of  imitation,  and  that 
he  who  creates  the  causes  of  vice,  shares  the 
crime,  and  largely  participates  the  guilt.  All 
Crime,  indeed,  whether  private  or  public,  gene- 
ral or  particular,  is  the  product  of  society 
itself;  the  criminals  themselves  are  the  forlorn 
hope,  whom  untoward  circumstance*  have  com- 
pelled to  more  desperate  courses  than-  their 
comrades.  The  case  before  us  ia  pregnant  with 
instruction,  and  in  selecting  it  for  comment  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  every  criminal 
is  pitiable,  from  whatever  motive,  and  that  he 
k  so  in  proportion  to  his  crime;  for  the  injury 
he  inflicts  on  society  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  injury  he  has  received  from  it.  The  com- 
mon exclamation  is,  "this  woman  richly  de- 
serves hanging ; "  but  not  so,  she  deserves  only 
the  sincerest  sympathy,  for  her  ignorance,  her 
vanity,  her  vice ;  and  the  agony  of  mind  she 
evinced  during  her  examinations  was  more  than 
commensurate  to  her  crime,  ignoble  as  it  was, 
and  fully  showed,  theory  apart,  that,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  should  be  secured  to  all,  she 
would  have  advanced  and  exalted  humanity. 
-Thia  was  my  purpose,  and  if  I  have  in  any 
degree  succeeded,  I  am  contented  to  be  called 
a  visionary.  W. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Vaav  maspftcven  Faiawo  Owen,— I  very  much 
wish  to  live  the  remainder  of  m j  days  and  to  die  in 
a  community  ;  and  should  like  <o  hart?  a  little  corner 
to  the  first  that  is  formed. 

Tbe  terms  I  am  to  come  in  upon  I  hope  we  shell 
be  able  to  agree  about,  either  so  much  per  annum, 
or  so  much  per  month.  1  em  now  almost  %9  years  of 
ege,  but  bet  in*;  been  accustomed  to  activity,  I  shall 
&  I  ways  with,  to  do  what  I  ceo  whilst  1  am  able.  I 
was  bora  end  brought  up  a  Sectarian  ;  <of  course,  like 
all  the  rest,  1  considered  myself  in  the  only  right 
way.  till- f  came  to  matarer  years,  and  began  to  read 
and  think  tor  myself.  TOe'incoetkteeotes  nod  ab- 
surdities then  pueefei  my.  brain  to  that  flegreej  that 
I  was  almost  obliged  to  e>e  it  up  for  a  fabulous 
story.  They  thee  styled  me  oa  Infidel  or  $«ist,  be- 
cause I  could  not  believe  what  \  could  not  comple- 


tion if  ttlemwam  being  ushered  Into  the  world  by  too* 
very  people  whom  they  have  been  so  eacbaiiiabiy 
and  ongradooely  designating  Inftdeis* 

The  greet  day  of  charity  and  happiness  is  so*  be- 
ginning ia  dawn  a  poo  as|  end  1  hope  yet  to  h?e  to 
see  it  near  it»  meridian  splendour. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  J  wools' aid  to 
be  young  again  lor,  but  to  see  your  eanJlH  sal 
heavily  plains  carried  into  full  effect  Then  U* 
consummation  of  earthly  bliss  wu)  b»  complete.  TV 
world  will  be  baupy  for  erer.  The  lion  will  I'm 
down  with  the  tamo. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  in  true  sincerity,  tad  art- 
tnerly inaction, 

D.OILL' 

l-ifi.   ii   l--i    i     •  i  i  !■  mi  i         i 


Mr.  Defroster  wfft  leetore  on  Tuesday  eveniar. 
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Excess  of  Stack  to  meet  the  Note*  16^76      0 
AotMted  bjr  the  Managing  CotomHtee, 

JAM4BS-WILK8,  Chair***. 

SELECT  PAY  SCHOOL.— A  Lady,  a  fried 
to  the  Rational  System,  and  herself  desire* 
of  becoming;  a  Co-operator,  u  ishes  to  demote  be 
time  to  the  instruction  of  the  Daughters  of  respect-  i 
able  Co-operators,  under  l2yearsof  age.  Be-ido  j 
the  usual  elemental  .Branches  of  a  liberal  Educa- 
tion, she  is  competent  to  teach  the  French  aod 
German  language*,  and  Music,  without  tbe  aid  of  I 
Masters ;  and,  from  her  being  herself  a  Pared,  ' 
she  is  fully  qualified  Jo  undertake,  and  will  coo 
acientioualy  fol6l,  the  duties  that  she  impose* o* 
herself. 

An  Evening  School  upon  diminished  tern*,  U 
Which  only  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  vt 
laogbt,  will  be  held  at  the  Lariv**  own  Residence, 
from  6  o'clock  till  8,  for  such  Children  as  are  oc- 
cupied during  the  day.  Applications  for  further 
particulars  to  be  addressed  by  Letter,  po*ip*»i 
to  F.  G.,  at  Mr.  Cousina's,  18,  Duke-street,  1> 
colu's-lnii. 

Just  published,  price  la. 

AN    ANSWER   TO   DR.    HRfESTLEY  <* 
THE   EXISTENCE  OF   A   GOD.    By » 
Philoeephieal  Unbeliever. 

John  Brooks,  42 1 »  Oxford- street. 

THE  QUARTERLY  M  BETING  of  the  ASSO- 
CIATION wilt  take  place  on  Moasav  Ew- 
oUig,  the  11  tb  of  November,  for  reeeivwr  * 
Quarterly  Report  of  Proceeding*  and  Buttse*  •> 
She  Association,  and  for  Nominal  ia*  the  (sacer* 
for  the  enable*;  Three  wont  ha. 

■  WW.  PF.PU  8ee.  toCeanalHe^ 

Just  Published, 

THE  SOCIAL  ORACLE  Book  AUeaoac$,pri« 
Two  Fence.  \ 

Lectures,  &c.,  the  same  as  last  week. 


Bat  now  I  am  amply  repaid  whan  I  fee  the  Chris- 


Printed  and  published  by  B.  D.  Consist,  18,  W* 
$t  reel,  Lincoln's  InnAeldi. 
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THE  CHA&ACTER  OP  EV£RY  HUMAN  BEING  IS  FORMED  FOB,    AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL." — OufOl. 


INSTITUTION.  CUARLOTTE-STREKT. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  in  the  morning  ori  the 
subject  of  €€  War,"  bat  we  cannot  afford  room 
for  an  abstract. 

SUNDAY    EVENING. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  the  "Influence of  Heat 
and  Cold  upon  the  Moral,  Intellectual,  and 
Physical  Constitution  of  Man."  He  first  spoke 
of  their  influence  upon  complexion  and  form, 
and  said  that  the  present  individual  system  of 
society,  which  prevailed  over  all  the  world, 
tended  very  much  to  increase  the  natural  dis- 
tinctions created  by  climate,  inasmuch  as  it 
confined  particular  races  of  men  to  the  same 
spot  of  earth,  and  thus  subjected  them  for  many 
generations  to  the  sameinfluenceof  atmospheric 
temperature.  In  our  new  state  of  society  these 
distinctions  will  be  lessened ;  and  there  will  be 
an  equal  distribution  of  colour,  form,  manners, 
and  customs,  as  well  as  equal  cfistribution  of 
property. 

The  Lecturer  also  observed  that  heat  is  the 
source  of  passion.  Hence  all  the  inhabitants  of 
hot  climates  are  of  an  amorous,  jealous,  revenge- 
ful disposition.  In  the  individual  system,  love 
is  necessarily  converted  into  jealousy;  and 
jealousy  is  a  passion  which  is  not  only  generative 
of  many  other  cruel  propensities,  hut  is  pecu- 
liarly unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  woman ; 
hence,  in  all  hot  climates,  women  «e  strictly 
guarded  hy  their  hundred-eyed  tysanto,  and 
all  freedom  of  sexual  intercourse  is  interdicted. 
Cold  Subdues  the  passions,  and  creates  indif- 
ference and  insensibility.  These  are  equally 
unfavourable  to  the  peace  of  society  and  the 
interests  oif  women ;  for  although  women  have 
always  their  personal  liberty  in  sold  climates, 
they  are  treated  as  inferiors,  and  most  com- 
monly with  v^ry  'great'  cruelty.  In1  temperate 
climates  we  should  expect  a  virtuous  medium 
between  the  two  influences;  but  the  bad  organi- 
zation of  society  has  only  combined  the  viJ 
cious  properties  of  each.  Women  are  person- 
ally free,  but  morally  bound ;  and  this  moral 
imprisonment  is  equally  effective  as  the  walls  of 
a  seraglio;  They  are  treated  with  apparent 
respect  as  objects  of  passion,  btrt  degraded,  by 
the  assumed  superiority  of  mart,  as  mere  tools 
for  pleasure,  and  invested  with  a  frivolity  and 
levity  of  character,  by  the  influence  of  custom 


and  education,  which  must  secure  their  bondage 
for  ever,  unless  a  general  divorce  takes  place 
between  the  sexes,  and  each  individual  be  de- 
clared independent.  Then  love  will  reign  in 
every  ch'niate.  The  jealousy  of  the  south  will 
be  converted  into  an  innocent  and  generous 
passion,  and  the  monogamy,  or  chastity,  of  the 
north  will  pair  the  human  race,  by  an  equal 
distribution  of  love,  and  a  liberty  of  choice. 

It  is  in  conformity  with  the  general  character 
of  these  two  agents  of  nature,  namely,  heat  and 
cole?,  that  history  ascribes  the  original  estab- 
lishment of  all  arbitrary  or  absolute  monarchy 
to  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.     The 
Orientalists,   or  those  nations  who  line    the 
southern  extremities  of  Asia,  as  well  as  all  the 
African  nations,  (Carthaje  and  Cyrene  perhaps 
alone  excepted,)  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  under  the  influence  of  sovereign  despots. 
This  circumstance  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  effects  of  heat  upon  the  mental  and  bodily 
constitution.    Heat  invariably  protases  indo- 
lence; its  influence  is  oppressive,  it  cseates  in- 
actirity  #f  mind  and  body,  so  that  a  very 
powerful  stimujui  Wfcmes  necessary  to  excite 
to  action.    Thfc  stimulus  is  originally  found 
in  the  passions.    Hut  these  passions,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  afe  always  Abused  under  a 
system  of  inequality.    Love  degenerates  into 
jealousy  and  cruelty ;  emulation  into  envy ;  and 
victory  is  used  as  a  fcvourmble  opportunity 
for  enslaving  the  many,  t»  feed  the  luxurious 
indolence  of  the  few.     Monarchy  is  more 
suited  to  an  indolent  than  to  an  active  rpeople. 
In    it  there  is  no  law,  no   intricate  forms 
of  process  and  litigation;   all  depends  upon 
the  will  or  caprice  of  the   individual ;    and 
the  inhabitants  seem  by  nature  so  indolent  that 
they1  would  rather  take  their  chance  of  a  good 
or  a  bad  disposition  in  their  chief  riders,  than 
actively  engage  in  the  management  of  public 
concerns.    The  same  system  prevails  in  private 
as  in  public  ;  the  slave  is  not  more  submissive 
to  his  domestic  master,  than  that  master  m  to 
his  sovereign  lord;  fear  is  the  only  stimulus 
which  can  make  tuera  act,  for  the  heat  ener- 
vates their  strength  to  such  a  degree,  that  sloth 
becomes  the  natural  character  of  the  .people, 
and  they  feel  convinced,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, no  doubt,  that  nothing  but  despotism 
could  continue  the  vigorous  and  healthy  move, 
tnents  of  society;  for  this  reason,  liberty  has 


never  flourished  In  a  hot  climate ;  there  Have 
been  many  insurreptions  amongst  the  people; 
but  these  insurrections  merely  originated  in 
personal  dislike  of  individuals,  and  not  of  the 
system  of  government;  for  they  have  inva- 
riably preserved  the  old  standard  model  of  ab- 
solutism, and  dethroned  one  tyrant  merely  to 
exalt  another. 

The  effects  of  cold  are  of  a  much  more  po- 
pular character.  Cold  braces  the  nerves,  and 
invigorates  the  constitution ;  it  renders  men 
more  active,  more  strong,  more  brave,  more 
generous.  Cold,  therefore,  is  always  favourable 
to  liberty,  unless  it  becomes  excessive,  when  it 
destroys  sensibility,  and  makes  men  regardless 
of  the  progress  of  despotism.  "  In  hot  climates, 
says  Montesquieu,  the  spirit  is  subdued  by  the 
fear  of  the  future ;  in  cold  climates,  it  is  not 
even  roused  by  a  sense  of  present  evil."  liut 
even  when  tyranny  prevails  In  cold  climates  it 
is  not  •£  such  aa  Absolute  and  oppressive  cha- 
racter**) in  hot  one*  These  is  more  activity 
onthefPftof  both  pftftee  and  people,  and  this 
creates  a  new  species  of  government,  unknown 
in  hot  dimes**,  in  wfcich  the  people,  or  part  of 
them,  tabs  a  share,  Saul  become  coadjutors  of 
the  prince,  Jj&eatesquieu,  in  his  "  Spirit  of 
Laws,"  says  that  this  is  invariably  the  case; 
that  in  the  despotic  governments  of  the  East 
the  sovereign  always  commits  thp  manage- 
ment of  afittrs  to  bis  prime  minister,  and  takes 
no  management  himself;  whereas,  even  in 
Russia^  which  is  the  most  despotic  of  nil  cola* 
countries,  the  princes  invariably  take  an  active 
share  in  the  management  of  pubKc  conceras. 

There  are  many  important  facts  which  may 
be  adduced'  to  prove  that  cold  is  by  nature  the 
mother  of  liberty  ;*  but  that  liberty  has  hitherto, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  only  assumed  the  outward 
name,  and  somewhat  of  the  family  likeness  of 
liberty,  whilst  it  it  entirely  destitute  of  the 
true  spirit ;  however  it  is  an  attempt  or  step  iu 
progress,  and  one  which  I  doubt  not  will  soon 
point  the  way  to  genuine  freedom.  Oriental 
and  southern  nations  have  always  been  despotic, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  and  the  laws  of 
these  nations  had  no  other  existence  but  in  the 
will  or  caprice  of  the  prince  or  the  judge ;  this 
is  the  natural  effect  of  the  indolence,  the  pride, 

*  Is  alt  tflmpeiate  climate*  cold  prevails  duriog 
ose  ha*  of  tbe  year.  Iu  but  climates  there  is 
little  or  no  cold. 
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and  the  jealousy  produced  by  hear.  Law -raits  are 
there  settled  very  summarily,  and  ?ery  frequently 
both  parties  are  bastinadoed,  and  the  injured  indi- 
vidual denied  redress,  even  when  the  case  is  de- 
cided in  his  favour.  Punishments  are  also  very 
summary  and  very  severe ;  but  these  punishments 
are  inflicted  not  so  much  as  acts  of  public  justice, 
as  from  a  principle  of  revenge.  The  prince  or 
the  judge  regards  the  offence  as  a  personal  in- 
jury done  to  himself.  Hence  the  most  trifling 
offences  are  sometimes  punished  with  death,  es- 
pecially if  the  offender  be  a  plebeian  ;  but  when 
he  belongs  to  a  more  noble  stock,  we  are  told  by 
traveller*  that  the  Persian  executioners  strip  the 
noble  offender  of  bis  robes,  and  inflict  the  punish- 
ment upon  his  clothes,  which  the  poor  rustic  must 
endure  upon  his  naked  back.  To  cold  climates  we 
are  indebted  for  popular  judgment  and  trial  by 
jury.  Tacitus  informs  us  that  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans tried  criminal  offences  by  the  £reat  council 
of  the  nation,  in  which  every  free  individual  had  a 
seat.  Afterwards,  however,  when  the  states  be- 
came  larger  and  more  populous,  this  mode  of  trial 
was  changed  for  another,  which  is  more  lasting  in 
operation,  and  less  burdensome  to  the  people;  that 
mode  of  trial  si  ill  continues  fn  use  amongst  us. 
Stiemhook  attributes  the  invention  of  trial  by 
jury  to  Reguer,  a  king  of  Sweden.  There  is  a 
very  peculiar  difference  to  be  observed  between 
hot  and  cold  climates,  in  respect  to  the  infliction 
of  punishments ;  in  hot  climates,  offences  are  re- 
garded  as  personal  injuries  to  the  princes,  and 
punishments  are,  therefore,  merely  retaliation ; 
this  arises  from  that  cowardice  and  meanness  of 
character,  which  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of 
warm  or  tropical  climates  5  but  in  cold  climates 
they  have  generally  been  regarded  as  compensa- 
tions on  the  part  of  one  individual  to  another  for 
injury  inflicted  or  loss  sustained.  Hence  we  find, 
In  the  laws  of  ancient  Gothic  Kings,  different  fines 
established  by  law  for  the  commission  of  certain 
crimes,  so  much  for  destroying  an  eye  or  an  ear, 
so  much  for  the  slitting  of  a  uose  5  these  members 
seemed  merely  to  be  marketable  articles,  and  a 
man  with  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket  might 
have  a  nose  or  an  ear  by  paying  for  it.*  In  the 
same  manner  they  estimated  the  injuries  done  to 
women 2  if  a  man  uncovered  a  woman's  bead,  be 
paid  fifty  sous,  according  to  the  old  Danish  laws ; 
if  be  uncovered  her  leg  to  the  knee,  he  paid 
double 4  and  from  the  knee  upward,  double  still, 
and  so  on.  It  seems,  says  Montesquieu,  that  they 
measured  these  affronts  to  woman  as  we  measure 
a  figure  in  geometry.  From  this  cool  spirit  of 
calculation,  so  characteristic  -of  the  climate  in 
which  it  originated,  arose  the  more  modern  and 
chivslric  custom  of  demanding  satisfaction  by  pri- 
vate commit.  This  is  a  species  of  compensation, 
which  was  much  mora  effectual  in  accomplishing 
the  ends  of  justice  than  the  pecuniary  flue.  Yet 
even  here,  notwithstanding  the  intentions  of  our 
forefathers  were  good,  the  ends  of  Justice  were 
eluded  ;  the  strong  vanquished  the  weak,  and  the 
issue  of  tbe  battle  depended  on  the  strength  or 
dexterity  of  the  arm,  as  tbe  Issue  of  law-suits  with 
us  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  purse.  A  re- 
medy, however,  was  sought  even  for  this  defect, 
and  the  party  challenged  was  permitted  to  send  a 
deputy  if  he  thought  himself  unqualified  to  with- 
stand the  opposition  alone ;  but  even  here  the  evil 
was  not  cured,  for  a  deputy,  who  would  risk  his 
life  for  another,  must  either  be  a  more  disinterested 
add  generous  friend  than  is  usually  to  be  found 


•  The  king  himself  was  only  more  secure  than 
his  subjects  tar  a  greater  fine  or  wergeld  being  de- 
manded for  his  murder. 

"  If  one  man  kills  another,  and  is  known  to  have 
doue  it,  and  refute*  to  make  amends  {compensate 
pricutcfjf,)  there  shall  be  given  out  of  his  manbote 
(or  fine)  to  the  l«ord,  ten  shillings,  etc. 

*'  If  one  wounds  another,  and  refuses  to  make 
amends  in  the  first  place,  let  hhaoay  his  were,** 
Ac.— slates  o/Williamihe  Conqueror. 


above  once  in  an  age,  or  he  must  be  hired  by  a, 
heavier  purse  than  the  poor  men's  penury  could, 
supply.  But  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  point  put 
(the  defects  of  law  ;  it  is  a  mass  of  tyranny  and  000- 
ifusion  throughout ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
ithe  arbitrary  despotism  of  warm  climates  is  less 
•iniquitous, or  lens  equitable  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  than  the  juridical  trials  of  the  regions  of 
frost  and  snow.  They  are  both  defective,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  two  extreme*  of  heat  and  ecld 
have  produced  two  corresponding  extremes  of 
absolute  individual  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and 
oligarchy  or  haronisl  tyranny  on  tbe  other 4  and 
thus  in  the  temperate  regions  we  find  a-  mtcuflre  of 
the  two  different  extremes,  a  kind  of  mongrel, 
"breed  between  monarchy  and  republicanism/ 
sometimes  showiug  the  features  of  both,  hut 
always  abused  and  corrupted  by  that  root  of  all 
evil— the  system  of  individual  property  ;  T>y  the 
annihilation  of  which,  both  original  sin  and  all 
actual  transgressions  might  be  banished  from  hu- 
man nature,  and  human  society. 

The  same  general  truth  still  holds  good  of  the 
influence  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  fate  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  Heat  is  the  element  of  passion, 
it  is  the  active  source  of  ail  those  emotions  which 
we  call  fancy,  sensibility,  enthusiasm,  fee.,  and, 
consequently,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  in  hot 
climates  the  urts  of  poetry  and  music,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  religious  devotion,  proaecuted  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  every  thing,  in  fine,  which  can  interest 
the  affection*  or  create  that  sort  of  sluggish  repose 
in  which,  accordiug  to  many  oriental  nations,  the 
joys  of  paradise  cousist.  But  the  genius  of  heat 
is  not  confined  to  poetry  atone;  we  are  indebted  to 
it  for  the  rudiments  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  5 
the  first  idea  of  almost  every  branch  of  study 
which  we  prosecute  came  originally  from  hot  cli- 
mates ;  but  still  it  is  equally  true  that  thst  perse 
verance  and  industry  which  in  necessary  to  bring 
these  arte  and  sciences  to  perfection,  belong  to 
the  colder  region*.  Cold  is  the  region  of  pregress 
and  of  production.  The  oriental  world  is  quite 
stationary,  it  is  scarcely  further  advanced  in  the 
cultivation  of  mind  than  it  was  two  thousand  years 
ago  :  it  seems  merely  capable  df  a  sort  of  vivid 
flauh  of  genius  and  premature  talent,  which  imme- 
diately sink  again  iuto  tbe  characteristic  stillness 
aud  serenity  of  the  climate.  This  is  also  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individuals  who  inhabit  these  cli- 
mates ;  genius  appears  very  early  in  children,  and 
as  speedily  disappears;  it  b  a  fla»h  in  tbe  pan, 
which  takes  place  almost  in  infancy,  brings  forth 
its  frnit  at  once,  and  then  becomes  insipid  and 
stationary.  This  has  also  been  the  fate  of  the 
nations  themselves.  Their  prime  is  gone,  they 
were  in  their  glory  thousands  of  years  aco;  whilst 
the  western  and  northern  climes  are  still  progres- 
sing, and  perfecting  the  original  ideas  of  the  East 
and  tbe  South.  Every  invention  and  discovery 
requires  to  go  northward  to  receive  its  final  polish. 
Cold  is  the  sphere  of  production,  the  womb  of 
intellect,  which  organizes  the  original  suggestions 
of  sunnier  climes ;  hence  it  very  properly  repre- 
sents tbe  female  sex,  who  are  destined  by  nature 
to  finish  the  work  of  creation  which  man  has  be- 
gun. Even  war  itself,  not  withstanding  the  indo- 
lence of  the  inhabitants  of  warm  cHmater,  is  in- 
debted for  its  origin  as  a  science  to  them.  The 
northern  nations,  the  more  warlike,  more  robust, 
and  active,  were  always  inferior  to  the  southern  in 
the  use  of  arms,  and  in  the  scientific  disposition  of 
their  forces ,  they  were  iudebted  to  the  fnhabl- 
tants  of  the  south  for  that  very  superiority  by 
which  they  finally  msWued  them.  Mr.  Gibbon 
very  properly  accounts  it  a  mark  of  very  great  im- 
prudence in  the  Romans,  and  what  contributed 
greatly  to  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  to  take  the 
northern  nations  into  pay,  and  instruct  them  in 
•the  use  of  their  anna  and  discipline,  When  they 
had  united  these,  says  he.  to  t&eirowu  native  fe- 
rocity and  courage,  they  became  irresistible 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat  improve  by  approaching  each  other,  that  the 


originality  all  belongs  to  the  heat,  asd  the  apt. 
city  for  improvement  seems  tocomeorigisallf  foe 
the  cold :  cold  climates  have  produced  alnoft  no 
new  inventions.  Even  agriculture  was  snkeowa 
to  ihe  anoient  Germans  and  inhabitant!  of  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  although  they  were  a  people 
who,  in  many  other  respects,  were  far  in  adraace 
of  savage  life.  Tacitos  informs  ns  thst  they  hat 
not  even  a  word  in  their  language  to  denote  the 
season  of  gathering  in  the  fruit.  The  sowing  aad 
reaping  of  corn  were  unknown  to  the  Hoot  tad 
the  Alans — those  nations  who  invaded  the  Romai 
empire,  and  became  the  progenitors  of  modem 
Europeans.  But  if  these  northern  astious  had  so 
original  genius  in  them,  they  had  virtue  of  another 
•kind;  they  had  bodily  strength  and  mental  vigour, 

ih:ttni!ii&!iAtiiyj»r>^  of 

warmer  climates,  and  making  a  better  ajjplicttioa 
of  it  than  their  predecessors  had  done.  We  know 
not  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  iuflux  of 
barbarous  nofthern  nations  upon  tbe  Roman  en- 
pire ;  the  Romans  bad  already  become  stationary 
like  the  orientalists  $  they  had  expended  their  re. 
nius,  their  productive  powers  were  decaying, 
when  the  hardy  sons  of  the  Polar  regions  reiori. 
gorated  the  bodily  and  mental  character  sf  the 
population  of  Europe,  and  are  now  perfectisgthe 
arts  which  they  found  in  a  state  of  infancy  or  stag- 
nation. The  imagination  belonga  to  the  heat,  the 
Judgment  to  the  cokl ;  hence,  in  common  confer- 
sation,  we  say  of  a  man  at  deliberation  and  pre- 
dence,  that  he  la  a  cool  man,  or  in  other  worm,  a 
man  of  aoond  judgment.  Of  the  imaginatire  asd 
the  sensitive,  those  who  are  guided  by  their  fed* 
tags,  their  affections,  and  their  passions,  wetay, 
according  to  tbe  same  principle  of  analogy,  that 
they  are  of  a  warm  tempcrncaeujt  j  but  all  sew 
ideas  begiu  with  imagination,  and  end  with  judg- 
ment. Judgment  has  no  originality,  it  come* 
from  the  north;  Its  province  is  to  prune  the 
exuberance  of  fancy,  to  winnow  the  grain  free 
the  chatf,  and  perfect  the  original  suggestion  et 
its  helpmate. 

After  this,  Mr.  Smith  made  an  application  of 
these  general  facts  to  our  new  doctrine  of  equality 
and  social  intercourse,  and  showed  that,  by  the 
opening  up  of  a  free  intercourse  between  aaiieat 
aud  individuals,  and  amalgamating  thediaerest 
tribes  of  meu  together,  tbe  social  system  woald 
necessarily  combine  the  virtues  of  every  variety 
of  clime,  remove  the  invidious  distinctions  which 
now  exist  between  the  different  tribes  of  mea, 
preserving  all  tbe  original  ingredients,  est  to 
balancing  them  with  their  coireepoodingonpesitea, 
and  so  diffusing  them  amongst  individuals,  instead 
of  amasaing  them  together  in  nations,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  and  an  infinite  variety  of  charac- 
ter, all  virtuous. 

A  PEEP  INTO  OLD  SOCIETT5 

Or,  Further  Causes  /o  which  assay  be  atMbehd 

the  Distreus  0/  the  Potter  Order*  ef  Setwte, 

as  well  as  the  Increasing  Difficulties  ef  tk 

Worhing  Classes is  the  Competitive  System. 

HO.  ill. 
Sir,— I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  my  h* 
communication  (sue  p.  67),  that  modern  soarcei  sf 
wealth,  such  aa  machinery,  finance,  and  monopoly 
of  capital,  although  they  had  bcem,  and  still  were, 
the  means  of  increasing  what  is  denominated  ear 
national  prosperity,  had  unfortunately  and  ast- 
voidably  the  evil  tendency  of  depriving  mors  asd 
more  the  manual  labour  of  oar  industrious  dew* 
of  any  thing  tike  adequate  reward  and  iteumm 
tlon. 

There  is  another  source  of  wealth  tojhii 
country,  which  avails  but  little  to  the  rndWriosi 
classes,  that  I  have  emitted  to  mention  j  I  alls* 
to  the  slave  trade,  end  to  the  products  frames** 
labour ;  what  proves,  in  fact,  the  racxeass  of  West 
India  property,  bat  that  a  corresponding  NKreast 
of  human  suffering  has  been  inflicted  en  oaralsci 
population  ?  What  is  it,  bat  the  rensrhof a  fwaw 
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exertion  of  the  driver's  whip,  in  the  laceration  of 
human  flesh ! 

The  slave-dealer  may  doable  hit  capital ;  the 
Wert  India  merchant  may  receive  alt  tiiaee  more 
produce  than  uawal ;  yet,  again,  the  condition  of 
those  who  have  contributed  to  such  wealth  is  any 
thing  but  Improved  ;  but  mark  here  the  difference 
between  products  through  slave  labour  in  our  co  • 
Jooies,  and  products  through  machinery  at  home ; 
in  the  former  case,  the  misery  iutrtcted  remains 
abroad}  the  evil  consequences  are  not  here  actu- 
al// felt ;  a  knowledge  that  snch  things  exist  may 
(  leave  a  painful  Impression  on  the  mind. $  bat  not 
'  beiog  for  us  matter  of  fact— that  is,  not  affecting 
in  tfte  feast  onr  personal  comfort  and  convenience, 
we  see  In  it  no  justifiable  cause  for  discontent  or 
perturbation;  moreover,  the  slave  must  be  ted  and 
kept  under  cover,  his  family  mnst  be  provided 
for  by  the  master,  as  onr  farmers  in  their  owu  in- 
terest do  for  their  cattle;  this  is  of  itself  an  im- 
portant, though  old  question,  now  at  last  nearly 
settled.  1  merely  mention  if  in  this  essay,  as  being 
one  of  the  sources  of  great  wealth  not  derived 
from  any  adequate  remuneration  to  free  labour, 
yet  one  oo  which  much  more  capital  has  been  em- 
ployed during  the  last  thirty  years,  than  was  ever 
expended  at  any  former  period. 

The  misery  inflicted  being  far  distant  from  us, 
as  I  have  observed,  the  effect  of  receiving  the  pro- 
duct here  has  been  good  (besides  being  so  much 
more  wealth  acquired)  iu  so  far  as  it  has  afforded 
so  much  more  meant  of  assisting  our  unemployed 
paupers  at  home  ;  in  so  far,  also,  as  it  enters  into 
compensation  for  that  part  of  the  produce  of  our 
agricultural  labour,  which  is  annually  spent 
abroad  by  our  absentee  landlords;  and  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  Join  issue  with  those  who  assert  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  help  given  by  West  India  pro- 
perty, England  would  have  suffered  still  more 
than  she  does  from  all  her  contending  moral  and 
mechanical  notions  about  the  present  relative  pn- 
siton  of  capital  and  industry ;  rent,  profits,  and 
wages,  now  become  so  many  paiufuCand  intri- 
cate anomalies. 

Now,  Sir,  having  spoken  of  machinery,  of  in- 
vention, of  monopoly,  finances,  and  of  the  slave 
trade,  as  tending  to  explain  how  wealth  may  in- 
crease without  any  adequate  remuneration  to  ma- 
nual labour ;  let  us  see  whether  there  is  not,  be- 
sides thorn:  principal  causes,  many  other  changes 
and  improvements,  of  a  general  nature,  which 
have  gradually  altered  the  position  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  by  depriving  them  of  the  mani- 
fold means  by*  which  formerly  snch  classes  (fur 
less  numerous)  contrived  somehow  or  other  to  get 
their  living. 

I  am  of  opiniou  that,  in  such  an  investigation  as 
the  present,  all  means  of  subsistence,  whether 
honest  or  dishonest,  must  be  taken  into  accouut, 
b+cuose  the  question  being  merely — how  could 
they  live  formerly,  aad  how  can  they  live  at  pre- 
sent  ?  does  not  imply  the  moral  consideration  of 
right  or  wrong-. 

I .  Then  I  believe  that  the  modem  severity  of  our 
game  laws  must  have  contributed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  a  great  part 
of  onr  peasantry,  who,  no  doubt,  before  such  laws 
were  enforced,  enjoyed  a  much  greater  share  of 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  of  the  beasts  of  the  forcpt.«, 
than  it  is  possible (br  them  to  do  since  more  strict 
regalatioins  have  been  inveutes)  to  forbvdiany  kind 
of  field  sport*.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  is 
>t  not  most  painful  to  reflect  that  any  human  be- 
iow  should  be  excluded  from  partaking  of  ihe  game, 
fowls,  and  fish  of  the  land  that  gave  him  birth,  in 
ornVr  to  soenre  them  by  laws  for  the  ase  of  those 
to  sbooi  wealth  sod  power  have  opened,  besides, 
the  market  of  the  whole  world?  Hod  law,  I  say, 
prescribed  the  very  reverse,  it  would  be  but  bu- 
rn in  justice. 

2.  I  believe  also  that  most  of  the  Inclosures  of 
common  land*  and  waters  have  gradually  deprived 
thousands  of  poor  families  in  the  country  of  the 
daily  resources,  freely  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors, 


in  turning  out  their  cattle  or  their  geese  on  the 
commons,  in  cutting  grass  and  wood,  or  in  digging 
turf  for  their  fires,  as  the  same  might  be  wanted. 
Fishing  from  ponds  aad  rivers  was  also  formerly 
more  freely  allowed  to  the  surrounding  population, 
and  these  supplied  food  and  fuel  to  many  families, 
now  totally  debarred  and  shut  out  from  snch 
uatural  ressuroes  by  the  effect  of  the  inclosure 
Bills  passed  every  session.*  1  do  not  mesu  to 
deny  the  private  advantages  of  many  of  those  in- 
closures, whien  have  induced  the  legislature  to 
sanction  about  two  thousand  •  five  hundred  such 
bills  during  the  Isst  forty  years.  What  I  contend 
for  is,  that  the  welfare,  comforts,  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind  in  general,  are  so  intimately  and  so 
seriously  connected  with  all  that  laud  aud  water 
supply  for  the  food  of  man,  that  to  enact  any 
restrictions  in  their  free  use  becomes  at  all  times 
one  of  the  roost  delicate  subjects  of  legislation  ; 
but  more  particularly  so  at  periods  like  the 
present,  when,  through  the  indfrect  Influence  of 
other  important  causes,  the  number  of  sble-bodied 
men  Increases,  and  productive  manual  labour 
mast  be  expected- to  diminish  annually  as  the 
application  of  machinery  becomes' more  general. 

The  system  of  large  terms  and  of  htelosures  it, 
uo  doubt,  considered  assomaoy-  local  improve- 
ments. Bat  1  confess  that  all  this  appears  to  me 
to  hsve  been  done,  ss  if  the  poorer  families  there- 
by displaced  and  deprived'  of  their  usual  free 
habits  of  procuring  a  livelihood,  could  have  retired 
quietly  at  the  word  of  command  to  some  other 
planet,  ready  to  afford  them  subsistence  and 
dicker. 

Half  measures  sad  hasty  aveasares  are  always 
dangerous  in  legislation.  lbeKe#e\that,  in  pass- 
ing year  after  year  so  many  iaslssare  bills,  the 
combined  effects  of  increasing  machinery  and 
population  have  not.  been  oaly  considered  ;f  and 
the  well-known  fact  that  shooting,  fishing,  and 
gleaning  were  formerly  acknowledged  as  the 
natural  right  of  the  people,  has  been  strangely 
overlooked. 

3.  I  have  said  above,  that  in  the  present  en- 
quiry all  menus  of  subsistence,  whether  honest  or 
dishonest,  right  or  wrong,  should,  In  justice  to  the 
subject,  be  duly  considered.  Now,  Sir,  thieving  y 
ronnerv,  aud  plunder  have  greatly  diminished, 
fi om  what  they  were  in  former  times;  property 
of  every  description  is  every  where  much  better 
secured  to  the  owners  than  ever  it  was  in  past 
agei ;  aad  all  who  are  possessed  of  property  must 
rejoice  that  such  U  the  esse.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  formerly  a  considerable  number 
of  poor  families  contrived  somehow  or  other 
to  escape  detection,  and  procured  a  dishonest, 
but  a  comfortable,  living  by  thieving,  rob- 
bing, aud  plundering.}      Now,  however,  every 


•  See  table.  No.  1,  p.  57,  vol.  iii.  Also  Crisis, 
No.  20,  p.  157,  vol.  ii. 

f  Of  lute  this  feems  to  have  been  felt;  for,  by 
the  1  and  2  Will.  IV.c.  42,  s.  15, Oct.  1831— u  Land 
not  exceeding;  fifty  acres  may  be  hired  for  the 
employment  of  the  poor,  and  the  remaining  wastes 
may  bo  iuclosed  to  he  cultivated  by  poor  and  in- 
dustrious inhabitant?."  And  by  the  same  Act, 
c.  59,  dated  Oct.  20,  1831,— "  Overseers  may 
inclose^  with  consent  of  Treasury,  Crown  Lands 
tming  near  their  pariak*  for  the  purpose  of  cultiva- 
tion for  the  poor.''  What  is  thi*  but  an  attempt 
to  restore  to  distress  that  which,  being-  taken 
without  compensation,  created  that  very  distress? 
— yet,  better  late  than  uever. 

t  In  a  statement,  preserved  by  Strype,  (written 
1526.)  it  appears  *'  ihat  the  fifth  part  of  the  felo- 
nies committed  were  not  brought  to  trial.  That 
there  were  at  least  300  or  400  able-bodied  vaga- 
bonds in  every  county,  who  lived  by  theft  and  ra- 
pine,—met  in  troops  to  the  number  of  60,  aud 
commuted  spoil  on  the  inhabitants.  That  if  .all 
collected  together,  they  would  form  a  strong  army  ; 
and  that  tho  magistrates  w  ere  awed,  by  the  aeto- 


thingis  so  well  guard©  I  by  watchmen,  patrols 
and  police,  that  to  obtain  in  our  days  an  adequate 
living  by  any  dishonest  means  is  almost  impo««i. 
ble.  So  much  the  better,  I  allow ;  no  reasonable 
man  can  wish  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  in  the 
present  stste  of  society.  But  then1,  t  hold  again, 
that  such  a  complex  whole;  an  is  society  at  Urgfc, 
can  bear  no  modification  in  any  of  its  component 
parts  without  s  reaction  taking  place  In  all  the 
others  *,  and  that  in  order  that  all  onr  improve- 
merit  in  morals,  manners,  education,  and  greater 
security  to  all  kinds  of  property,  may  be  a  per- 
manent good,  they  should  be  accompanied  by 
greater  facility  of  diffusion,  and  by  a  more  rational 
system  of  repartition  of  all  the  products ;  whereas 
the  very  reverse  has  been  the  case ;  for  monopoly 
and  restriction  in  all  things  have  been  deemed,  at 
the  same  time,  as  so  many  other  great  improve- 
ments of  our  social  economy.  Sir,  I  must  believe 
them  to  be  such  for  private  advantage  only, — not 
for  promoting  the  public  good;  nor  the  public 
peace. 

Other  dishonest  means  of  making  money  have 
been  greatly  reduced,  if  not  yet  totally  extin- 
guished—I  mean  those  derived  from  bribery  and 
corruption,  at  almost  each  and  all  of  our  parlia- 
mentary elections.  Ciood,  I  say,  aud  all  moral 
beings,  lovers  of  rectitude,  should  equally  rejoice 
at  the  abolition  of  such  high  and  low  demoralizing 
practices.  Yet,  as  no  one  cm  deny  that  above 
200,000/.  were  on  such  occasions,  in  some  way  or 
other,  handed  down  to  circulate  among  those 
whose  wants  and  habits  reduced  them  to  accept, 
or  even  to  demand  the  bribe,  before  they  could 
think  of  giving  their  vote;  therefore,  purity  of 
election,  as  all  other  moral  and  civil  improvements 
tends  naturally  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  life 
among  those  neglected  classes,  who  have  been 
allowed  too  long  the  enjoymeut  of  such  dishonest, 
unconstitutional  resources. 

1  believe,  also,  that  our  present  difficulties  would 
have  been  felt  much  earlier  had  not  tweuty-threo 
years  of  a  most  obstiuate  warfare  .preceded  the 
eighteen  years  of  consecutive  peace  ;  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  it  may  be  said,  that  our 
pr est- gangs  and  recruiting-parties  every  where 
diminished  the  number  of  able-bodied  men,  to  be 
replaced  by  those  who  had  no  profitable  employ- 
ment; and  however  painful  it  may  be  to  the  feel- 
lugs  of  some,  that  war  should  be  desired  by 
others,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  under  the  com  pe- 
titive  system,  the  press-gangs  sud  recruiting  par- 
ties nave  operated  during  twenty-three  years  as 
s  safety-valve  against  the  excess  of  competition  ; 
and  the  same  naviag  ceased  thus  to  operate,*  in 
the  inverse  ratio  to  the  increase  of  population,  it 
is  indubitable  that  it  avast  now  be  taken  into  ac- 
couut, as  tending  to  increase  the  pressure  exer- 
cised upon  manual  Isbonr,  in  competition  with  the 
great  monopolies  of  machinery,  finances,  and  real- 
ised capital. 

Now,  Sir,  1  believe  that  many  other  instances 
of  less  general,  but  of  equally  applicable  nature, 
might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  views  I  enter- 
tain 6n  this  very  important  subject ;  and  as  1  am 
not  writing  a  moral  essay,  bnt  merely  pointing 
out  the  different  ways  to  which  the  poorer  part  of 
society  were  driven  by  hard  circumstances  to 
procure  a  Irving,  I  must  not  omit  the  trade  carried 


ciaiions  sod  threats  of  confederates,  from  execut. 
iug  justice  on  the  offenders."  For  more  proof  of 
the  greet  number  of  persons  living  by  theft  in 
towo  and  country,  up  to  the  year  1756  and  1760, 
see  Companion  to  the  Sew  spa  per*.  Nos.  4, 5, 6. 


•  ARMY  SUD  MAW. 

GRXAT  BRITAIN   AND 

1RELAHD. 

Years.                   Men. 

Years.           Population. 

1791  ...     .  200,000 

1791.     .     .14,263,?.  20 

1801  .     .     .     •  470,958 

1801  .     .     .  10,338,102 

1811  .     .     .     .  640,500 

1811.     .     ,18,547,720 

1821.     .     .     .  319,300 

1821  .     .     .  21,193,72t 

1831  ....  277,017 

1831  .     .     .  24/271 ,7  03 

y 
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on  bv  tbft  oitmrroun  'body  of  Mmuggltrt  on  our  sen- 
consts,  whose  occupation  (nothing  le»«  ibftn  crimi- 
nnl  in  jUelf)  being,  however,  ngutrnl  exiting  laws, 
mitfi  have  been  considerably  reduced  «nee  ibr  pre- 
ventive service  ba«  been  established  neninst  their  in- 
terest. The  revenue,  1  allow,  most  be  proteeted; 
nevertheless  tbe  preventive  service  must  have  reduced 
the  profit,  and  therefore  increased  tbe  difficulties  of 
life  for  many  families. 

All  tbe  labour  done  by  the  poor  nt  tbe  public  ex- 
pense in  workhouses,  in  hospitals,  in  penitentiaries, 
and  by  the  tread-mills,  have  a  tendency  to  lower 
prices,  to  reduce  the  supply  by  the  trade*  and  to  in- 
,  crease  competition.  And  although  it  is  better  for  the 
poor  to  be  thus  employed,  yet  in  this  Inquiry  nothing, 
if  possible,  should  be  omitted  *• 

What  sbnll  I  say  of  those  occasional  bazaars, 
where  our  noble  dames,  displaying  I  heir  a  rim  of  ala- 
baster, iheir  shoulders  so  beautifully  rounded,  the 
rosy  cheeks  and  life-ab*orbinc  eyes,  enter  also  into 
competition  with  all  sorts  of  fancy  work  ;  who, 
siren-like,  know  so  well  how  to  allure  and  decoy  tbe 
admiring  purse- holders,  Ihut  those  days  of  charms 
••xhibitinc  are  days  of  gloom  to  tbe  neighbouring 
tnide.— *4  Nothing  doing  here,  Sir,  (says  the  shop- 
girl,) t  he  ladies'  show  is  open." 

Sir,  no  one  is  to  be  blamed;  yet  it  might  be  wild 
tbat  tbe  slow  hut  irrevocable  changes  made  by  time 
in  human  affairs  have  not  been  watched  as  tbey 
should  have  been,  when  peace  succeeded  to  so  many 
years  of  political  and  financial  convulsions  as  bave*- 
charactenzed  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  ;  for  all  the  different  subjects  to 
which  1  have  alluded  tend  to  show  more  o*  less  tba 
the  causes  of  increasing  difficulties  among  our  lat 
bourers,  artisans,  and  working  classes  in  general  are 
not  of  a  transitory  nature,— as  is  still  maintained  by 
some;  but  on  tbe  contrary,  that  they  are  inherent  in 
the  imperfect  and  very  incomplete  system  of  our  mo- 
dern civilization. 

"  Were  the  benefits  of  civilization  (says  Dochatel) 
to  be  but  partial,  and  not  universal,  it  would  be  only 
a  bitter  mockery  and  cruel  inj<tsttce;" — then,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  ask.  whether  civilization  with  us  has 
not  left  behind  nnooticed  mo«t  of  those  classes  who 
formerly  deriving  Iheir  livelihood,  partly  from  tbe 
immorality  of  former  days  (as  compared  with  the  pre- 
sent >-Hpartly  from  tb«*  very  deficiency  of  all  im- 
provements— and  partly  also  through  tbe  irregular 
and  culpable  conduct  of  more  modern  and  even  very 
recent  times— are  now,  bomgri,  mat  art,  compelled  to 
be  more  honest,  to  get  their  living  by  li*gal  means 
only,  and  when  they  cannot,  to  be  clothed,  fed,  and 
sheltered  at  the  public  expense  ?  no  doubt  the  answer 
will  be  that  they  have  been  neglected,  and  that  all 
tbe  changes  noticed  above,  together  with  tbe  unwar- 
rantable abuse  of  our  poor-law  system,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase  of  pauperism  and 
of  committals  for  crime  during  tbe  last  thirty  years. 

It  is  on  tbe  sit  tuition  and  prospects  of  those  forlorn 
classes,  that  a  domestic  legislation  should  bestow 
still  more  time  and  more  reflexion  than  I  believe  is 
generally  thought  necessary : — no  ordinary  capacity 
can  do  any  good; — the  mind  wanted,  i«  one  familiar 
with  enlarged  views,  tbat  would  grasp  in  earnest 
with  any  subject  however  intrioate  and  comprehen- 
sive. My  reasons  for  expressing  such  an  opinion, 
are  founded  on  the  convictions  that,  without  raising 
tbo«e  classes  in  tbe  social  scale,  civilization  will 
never  be  completely  safe,  as  a  source  of  security  and 
happiness  for  those  already  in  advance,  because,  first 
— tbe  number  of  those  classes  must  gradually  go  on 
increasing — and  secondly,  becnu* e  I  deem  it  next  to 
impossible  that  each  coming  year  should  not  bring 
with  it  more  inventions  to  produce  by  machinery 
more  co .i  petition,  more  monopoly  of  capital,  more 
borrowing  and  funding,  more  inclosure  of  land  and 
wat«r,   more  efforts  iq  secure   all  properly,   more 

•  Since  the  year  1830,  tbe  several  articles  of 
clothing  for  tbe'  Bethlehem  Hospital,  supplied  be- 
fore bv  contract,  have  been  made  by  the  inmates  of 
tbe  home  of  occupation  b 'longing  to  Bridewell  hos- 
pital. See  Tables  ol  Revenue  and  Commerce,  lately 
published  bv  aurt,uritv,  1833,  page  16 1 .  part  I. 


improvement  fn  the  manner',  habits,  nud  preservation 
of  life {  more  work  done  in  poor-houses,  hospitals, 
and  penitentiaries,  more  charity  bazaars  ;  conse- 
quently less  profits  by  thieving  and  robbing,  less  bri- 
bery  and  corruption,  less  quarrels  among  nation*, 
therefore  less  press-gangs  and  recruiting,  and  less  pro- 
tits  by  smuggling ;  1n  short,  that  all  irregular  and 
dishonest  means  of  livelihood  will  be  still  more  sue- 
cessfully  counteracted,  and  gradually  disappear  from 
society ;  whilst  tbe  Individual  means  of  procuring  any 
productive  labour  must  also  gradually  diminish  in 
tbe'competitfve  system.  What,  then,  are  tbe  prospects 
of  society  under  such  circumstances?  dangers  for  the 
present,  still  fraught  with  greater  dangers  for  the  fu- 
ture. **  V.C.L. 
Sept.  1333. 

(7b  6«  Continued) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Concordia  in  our  next;  also  Joseph  Nicholson, 
whose  interesting  letter  respecting  the  Sheffield 
grinders,  we  are  sorry  we  could  not  introduce 
into  the  present  number.  James  Tucker  and 
J.  H.  we  hope  to  set  in  justa-posiUon  to  eaeh 
other  in  our  neat.  We  receive  Plato's  poetry 
favourably  ;  but  we  can  give  very  little  encou- 
ragement to  the  fine  arts:  we  must  be  contented 
with  dull  prose  in  our  little  periodical,  until 
we  are  seated  under  our  vines  and  fig-trees, 
and  then  we  shall  chant  divinely. 

We  are  obliged  to  J.  8.  for  his  scraps,  or  flowers, 
as  he  calls  them,  and  we  shall  smell  them  occa- 
skmally.  There  is  one,  however,  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  applying  to  the  nose  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  read  our  Notices  to 
Correspondents.  He  says  that  Aristotle  be- 
lieved only  three  things  :  "  What  he  saw  with 
his  eyes,  what  he  touched  with  his  hand,  and 
what  he  comprehended  in  argument."  Did 
the  Prince  of  Philosophers  not  believe  what  lie 
smelt  with  his  nose  ?  J.  S.'«  few  flowers 
would  have  been  a  sorry  present  to  such  a  fas* 
tidious  infidel,  and  our  new  organ  would  have 
met  with  very  little  encouragement  from  his 
assinine  ears.  We  have  a  great  deal  more 
faith  than  AristoUe:  we  believe  all  that  we  smell, 
all  that  we  taste,  and  all  that  we  hear;  that  is, 
we  believe  we  hear  it.  Aristotle  was  a  tyrant; 
he  enslaved  the  world  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  he  was 
oat  of  his  senses. — Reformator  we  have  not 
yet  read. 


&f>e  Crisis 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  NOV.  2. 


There  is  not  much  stir  at  present,  except 
among  the  tax-gatherers.  This  is  their  harvest- 
time  ;  they  have  generally  two  crops  a-year, 
like  the  Egyptians;  but  they  seem  to  be  meet- 
ing with  considerable  difficulties  in  collecting 
the  produce.  This  resistance  is  likely  to  lead 
to  some  decisive  results.  These  obnoxious 
house  and  window  taxes  must  be  repealed ;  the 
people  always  gain  the  victory  when  they  are 
determined  to  conquer.  Yet  these  are  not  the 
taxes  which  press  most  grievously  upon  the 
poor;  the  burden  is  borne  by  the  middle  classes 
principally.  It  therefore  seems  an  act  of  sel- 
fishness on  the  part  of  the  middle-classes  to 
raise  such  an  outcry  against  this  tribute,  whilst 
a  perfect  calm  is  maintained  respecting  duties 
of  a  more  unmerciful  kind,  which  press  severely 
on  every  portion,  and  more  especially  the  poorer 
portion  of  the  community.     However,  there 


is  much  to  be  said  in  their  justification;  tie 
direct  tajtea  being  levied  in  an  open  and  undis- 
guised manner,  are  the  most  exposed  and 
accessible  points  of  attack,  and  therefore  we 
consider  that  it  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  a 
benevolent;  interest  in  the  fate  of  tbe  poor  first 
to  attempt  a  breach  where  it  is  roost  eaafy 
effected.  The  opposition  to  the  indirect  taxes 
will  then  proceed  wit^i  greater  unity. 

There  are  two  modes  of  resistance— t  re- 
spectable or  legal,  and  a  disrespectable,  or 
illegal.  Many  of  our  rich  merchants  and 
tradesmen  contrive  to  evade  these  taxes,  by 
sleeping  from  home,  that  is,  they  do  businea 
in  town,  keep  servants,  cooks,  &c,  and  enjoy 
all  the  comforts  of  domesticity ;  they  then 
rifle  out  tp  their  cottages  in  the  suburbs  to 
spend'  the  night,  by  wliich  means  they  resist 
the  above  taxes  indirectly ;  for  they  are  not 
chargeable  witli  them,  unless  they  sleep  on  tbe 
premises.  The  poor  tradesman,  who  cannot 
afford  to  make  use  of  this  finesse,  has  no 
other  remedy  but  direct  resistance.  Which 
of  the*  two.  parties  is  the  King's  most  loyal 
subject  ?     The  one  wjbo  is  subject  to  seizure. 

pirect  resistance  is,  certainly  much  more 
honourable  and  manly,  and-  our  countrymen 
seem  resolved  to  prosecute  it.  On  Monday 
last,  a  meeting  of  Delegates  from  all  the  Asso- 
ciations for  the  Abolirion  of  the  House  ana1 
Window  Tax,  met  at  the  British  toffee-house, 
Cockspur-street,  Haymarket,—  Dr.  Wade  in 
the  chair;  when  several  resolutions  were 
passed,  to  organize  the  different  associations 
in  a  firm  union,  for  the  purpose  of  aupporting 
all  those  who  suffered  by  resistance.  Subscrip- 
tions were  proposed ;  Mr.  Savage  gave  a  sove- 
reign, and  immediately  fifteen  or  sixteen 
sovereigns  followed ;  others  gave  tlteir  name* 
for  a  sovereign  each ;  and  many  smaller  con- 
tributions were  made.  Mr.  Birch  was  elected 
Secretary ;  and  when  one  member  proposed  a 
Vice-secretary,  in  case  of  Mr.  Birch's  impri- 
sonment, "  Oh,  no/'  was  the  reply,  "we  shall 
visit  him  in  prison,  and  he  shall  do  our  woA 
there/'  This  is  formidable  for  the  Whigs- 
The  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  no  visionary 
doctrine.  The  people  have  even  now  the 
greater  power,  only  it  is  passive,  because  tbey 
are  not  in  possession  of  the  name  and  imple- 
ments of  royalty ;  but  the  crown  and  the  scep- 
tre might  soon  be  theirs,  if  they  were  resolute 
and  united ;  they  might  soon  have  all  taxes  to 
themselves,  and  thus  abolish  taxation  for  erer. 
Our  new  views  of  society  have  already  pointed 
out  the  way,  and  so  certain  is  this  mode  of  re- 
demption which  we  recommend,  that  wre  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  fedingindignant  attbeapa- 
thyand  sluggishness  of  our  working  population, 
who  waste  their  time  in  drinking,  and  clamour- 
ing and  railing  against  their  rulers,  whilst  they 
will  not  stir  a  step,  even  to  lend  their  name, 
and  their  countenance  in  support  of  an  infalli- 
ble plan  of  deliverance.  We  have  little  patience 
with  those  who  act  this  unmanly  and  inconsis- 
tent part ; ,  yet  these  are  often  the  most  abusive 
in  their  invectives,  and  the  moat  uncharitable  j 
they  not  only  in  common  with  others  vent  ail 
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the  venom  of  their  tongue  upon  legislators, 
bat  are  equally  intemperate  in  their  abuse  of 
the  people,  as  a  mean,  degenerate  race  of  slaves, 
who  are  willing  to  submit  to  any  species  of  in- 
dignity,     pan    they  expect  others    to    act, 
whikt  they  are  idle  ?.     Have  other  men  not 
as  good  an  excuse  as  themselves,  for  keep- 
ing aloof  from  all  public  associations  for  the 
relief  of  the  oppressed  ?    No  man  has  a  right 
to  complain  of  oppression  wojv,  who  does  not 
lend  his  aid  in  attempting  to  shake  it  off; 
we  will  not  pity  the  fate  of  those  who  are  free 
to  join  themselves  in  union  with  their  fellow, 
workmen,  yet  refrain,  from,  mere  idleness  and 
inactivity,  to  promote  the  cause  by  the  sub- 
scription of  their  names  or  their  trifling  weekly 
contributions.    We  shall  merely  laugh  at  their 
calamity,  and  mock  when  their  fear  cometh  on 
them.    We  mean  to  be  very  cruel  both  to  man 
and  women ;  they  require  to  be  brought  under 
the  lash.    Let  others  rail  against  kings  and 
tyrants,  who  think  these  creatures  worth  be- 
smearing with  abuse ;  we  mean  to  rail  against 
working  men  and  producing  women,  and  they 
shaH  merely  meet  with  our  sympathy  and  love 
in  proportion  as  they  show  an  active  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  mankind.    I  f  they  are  inactive,  we 
lay  the  whole  burden  of  sin  upon  their  shoulders; 
and  charge  them,  and  not  the  aristocracy,  with 
the  miseries  of  society,  for  we  are  certain  that 
by  one  single  combined  effort  they  could  re- 
deem the  world  ;  whereas  the  aristocracy,  even 
though  they  were  willing,  could  not  effect  this 
happy  change  without  the  consent  or  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people.    Here,   then,  the  matter 
stands— the  people  can  deliver  themselves  in 
spite  of  the  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  cannot 
deliver  the  people  in  spite  of  themselves. 

The  people  have  hitherto  been  spoiled,  they 
are  as  fond  of 'flattery  as  the  great,  and  they  have 
slabbered  it  up  in  troughfuls  from  the  columns 
of  the  popular  journals;  but  all  the  effect 
which  these  luxurious  dishes  have  produced, 
has  been  only  a  chorus  of  grunting  and  squeak- 
ing, which  still  grates  the  ears  of  the  sons  of 
union,  and  prevents  the  voice  of  reason  and 
sobriety  from  being  heard,  and  its  counsel  fol~ 
lowed.  Would  to  God  that  tome  tyrant  would 
arise,  strong  as  Hercules,  and  furious  as  Hecate! 
a  woman  would  suit  as  well  as  a  man,  for  she 
is  a  very  fury  when  excited — to  bastinado  the 
aoles,  and.  prick  the  sides  of  our  indolent 
countrymen.  Would  to  God 'that  evil  would 
multiply,  and  the  judgments  of  hell  become 
more  and  more  alarming!  for  nothing  will  rouse 
mem  from  their  sleep  of  vassalage,  till  tyranny 
has  spued  out  the  last  secretion  of  its  liver 
upon  them,  and  starvation  and  death  have 
beckoned  them  to  follow  to  the  land  of  sha- 
dows. Say  they  that  matters  cannot  be 
worse  than  they  are?  aye,  ten  times  worse. 
Hare  yon  been  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity 
of  feeding  upon  vermin,  setting  traps  for 
fats  in  the  common  sewers,  or  picking 
up  the  worms  on  a  dewy  morning  and 
evening,  as  your  brethren  in  the  celestial  empire 
are  reported  to  do?  if  not,  you  may  yet  do  it ; 
and  your  haggard  looks  and  feeble  pulse  will 


cry  shame  on  your  sluggish  and  unsocial  spirit, 
which  preferred  bondage  to  liberty,  and  venom 
of  speech  to  resolute  and  combined  action.  We 
shaH  abuse  the  women  by  and  by,  they  richljr 
deserve  it    'Tis  all  in  love. 


A  meeting  or  the  Miscellaneous  Department  of 
the  Equitable  Labour  Exchange  was  held  at  tbe 
Institution,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Handy  tn 
tbe  chair,  vrben  tbe  following  resolution*  were  una- 
nimously passed,  after  tbe  minutes  of  tbe  last  meeting 
were  confirmed.  In  order  to  give  (be  ooaoeiion  and 
full  tense  of  Monday  evening's  resolutions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  one  tbul  was  passed  on  the  previnas  meet- 
mg.tbtsmeetmgbeiogacontinuanoe  of  it:—"  As  one 
of  tbe  means  for  tbe  more  effectually  organising 
tbe  Miscellaneous  Department,  and  to  make  iteJBcieat 
in  rendering  tbe  utmost  support  to  she  Exchange, 
it  in  ueceaaary  Immediate  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  the  formation  of  a  general  fond,  to  be  di- 
vided Into  three  departments— viz.  of  leather, 
woollen  and  linen  cloths,  and  timber." 

Resolved— u  That  a  committee  of  twelve  mem- 
bers be  appointed,  pursuant  to  tfee  resolutions  mf 
last  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  carrying 
them  Into  effect,  and  for  the  complete  organ  nation 
of  this  department  f*  when  the  following  gentle* 
men  were  appointed  to  this  committee  .—Messrs 
Marshall,  Dowell,  Laagaam,  Kitchen,  Kerswilt, 
Hunter,  El  bourn,  Hewitt,  Mouatford,  Dearie, 
Burton,  and  Parker. 

Resolved*— «*  That  the  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  a  plan  of  organization  for  this  department 
be  requested  to  call,  by  advertisement  in  the  Crisis 
nod  by  notices  posted  f  n  the  Exchange,  a  meeting^of 
this  department  when  their  report  shaH  be  ready." 

Resolved— "That  the  secretary  be  Instructed  In 
obtain,  for  tbe  use  of  this  department,  a  list  of  tbe 
names,  addresses,  and  trades  of  its  members.*' 
W.  R.  WOOD,  Senntteryi 

Notice.— Tbe  members  of  this  department  will 
greatly  aid  the  committee  by  immediately  entering 
their  names,  trades,  and  addresses  in  a  book  for 
that  purpose  now  lying  at  the  Institution. 


COURT  MORALITY. 

"  EUmSmtihsnd  Ann  Robinson,  two  females 
of  ill-fame,  were  indicted  for  stealing  from-  the 
person  of  William  Page  Smith,  Esq.,  in  Au- 
gust, four  10/.  Bank  of  England  notes  in  a 
brothel.  Upon  the  prisoners  being  arraigned, 
tbe  Court  was  informed  that  Mr.  William  Page 
Smith  was  not  in  attendance.  The  Common 
Serjeant — "  The  prisoners  can  demand  being 
put  upon  their  trials."  The  Counsel  of  the 
prisoners  said  it  was  their  wish  to  be  tried, — 
Several  witnesses  were  called,  who  proved 
changing  the  notes  in  question.  The  Common 
Serjeant — "  There  is  no  evidence  against  them, 
and  they  must  be  acquitted."  The  Common 
Serjeant  then  informed  the  two  prisoners  thai 
they  had  the  most  extraordinary  escape  he  ever 
remembered.  Had  the  prosecutor  been  in  at- 
tendance, the  case  would  have  been  fully 
proved.  They  were  then  discharged,  the  pro- 
perty found  on  them  being  returned,  and:  the 
recognizances  of  the  prosecutor  estreated.  In 
about  half  an  hour  after  they  were  discharged, 
Mr.  Smith  entered  the  Court,  and  said  he  was 
unable  to  attend  sooner,  as  he  had  to  send  a 
letter  to  a  German  correspondent.  Under, 
those  circumstances,  he  trusted  his  recogni, 
zances  would  not  be  estreated,  as  he  bad  already 
lost  40*.  The  Court  informed  Mr.  Smith  that, 
by  his  not  attending,  two  common  thieves  had 
been  let  loose  again,  and  it  could  only  attend  to 
his  application  upon  an  affidavit.  Mr.  Smith 
retired,  evidently  astonished  at  the  course  which 
the  case  had  taken." 

[Query, — Which  is  the  greater  sin,  to  break 
the  seventh  commandment  or  the  eighth  ?  The 


pious  Justice  Par*  is  of  opinion,  thai  the 
seventh  commandment  Is  a  mere  imposition, 
because  gentlemen  are  prone  to  make  a  breach 
in  it ;  but  to  break  the  eighth  commandment, 
to  which  gentlemen  are  under  no  tempta- 
tion, is  a  most  scandalous  offence  against  God 
and  man.  What  a  pity  the  two  girls  escaped, 
far  this  will  aetnaUy  deter  other  gentlemen 
from  visiting  such  scenes  of  pleasure.  It  is  as 
bad  as  a  tax  upon  property,  I  declare.  Mr. 
Smith  retired,  tvidmtty  astonished  at  the  coarse 
which  the  case  had  taken. — En  j 

iT  i    i         i    .     ■  mil     i  ■  '  i  i    '    ■    .     ■  ■  n    ■  m.  ■  "  ■'     11     ■ 

CRUMBS  OF  COMFORT  TO  THE  COMFORT 
LESS  j  OR  ALL THINGS  TO  ALL  PEOPLE f 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  CRISIS. 

Sir, — After  tbe  explanations  concerning  the 
Bible  given  so  ably  at  year  tostitatlou  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith,  I  shall  no  longer  treat  that  bosk  as  1 
have  hitherto  done*,  The  above  gentleman's  un- 
answerable challenge  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
mast  convince  art  enfettered  minds  that  mysticism, 
sophistry,  and  hypeetisy%  most  short) v  fly  before 
truth!  and  that  the  folly,  delusion,  or  impudence 
*#  ignorance,  must  soon  make  way  for  reason. 
The  tact  sf  Mr.  Smith's  letter  remaining  unan- 
swered, is  one  strong  proof  that  ihsy  already  dread 
feeing  H. 

.  The  Bible  la  indeed  a  wonderful  book ;  for  it  Is 
«*all  things  toaH  people,"  and  offers  crumb*  of 
comfort  to  the  comfortless  of  every  description. 
Does  It  not  afford  eonsolntion  to  the  sad,  and 
atnsseraeut  to  the  mirthful?  .  Is  it  not  cooipre- 
nensible  to  the  dull,  and  at  the  seme  time  in- 
comprehensible to  every  one  of  ready  comprehen- 
sion >  Is  ft  not  intefiectaal  tatbe  notMatetlectnal, 
and  ann-hrtetlectuar  to  the  intelligent  t  Dots  it 
ant  appear  heautrful  to  those  who  are  mentally 
bllnd>  and  at  the  same  time  most  deformed  to  aH 
who  have  acote  mental  vMon  ?  Is  H  not  myste- 
rtoaa  to  the  lovers  of  the  marveMous,  and  insipid 
tn  alt  possessing  plain  sense  ?  Is  it  not  bewitch- 
ing-to  tome,  and  disgu«tlmr  to  others.  Divine 
to  many,  and  profane  to  a  few  ?  Is  It  not  sense 
to  the  senseless,  and  senseless  to  Hie  sensible? 
Ik  it  not  reasonable  to  the  lover*  of  faito,  and  faith- 
less to  the  lovers  of  r*a*on?  Does  It  not  1)11  foil  of 
bops  tbe  unthinking,  whilst  Mm  thinking  place  no 
hope  in  it  ?  Is  it  not  propbetie  to  visionaries,  and  vi- 
sionary to  tbe  non-propnetto  ?  "I  have  however  ssid 
sufficient  to  show  that  tbis  marrelfou>  sad  wonderful 
book  ft,  indeed,  «'  all  thing*  to  all  people ;"  and  la 
therefore  drtfaely'ttsfonlsbing?  and  baing  so,  we  may 
expect  it  will  far  erer  remain  n  memento  to  the 
wife,  as  weM  as  to  tbe  unwise ! 

A  RATIONALIST. 
Brighton,  37 tb  Oct  1833. 


The  True  Saw  cslculates  that  a  saving,  to  the 
amount  of  1*0,709/.  10s.  6d.,  might  be  made  to  the 
poblioon  the  articles  of  military  clothing  and  ne- 
cessaries alone.  In  the  British  army  there  are  140 
regiments,  five  of  these  sre  clothed  by  contract, 
namely,  two  regiments  of  Life  Guards,  the  Blue*, 
the  Ceylon  jtifle  Corps,  and  the  Malta  Fencibles; 
the  remaining  135  are  clothed  by.  the  Colonels, 
each  of  which,  according  to  our  contemporary, 
has  a  clear  profit  of  7831.  12a.  10£d.  upon  the 
clothing  of  hia  regiment.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  is  also  a  knight  of  the  thimble  and  goose, 
enjoys  a  profit  of  2,9667.  on  the  three  battalions  of 
Guards :  and  in  lieu  of  profits  of  clothing  to  132 
Colonels,  who,  poor  souls,  are  apparently  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  the  tailoring  department  of 
their  doty,  there  is  an  allowance  of  550/.  each, 
making  in  all  72,600/.  Mr.  R.  H  Cox,  tbe  army 
agent,  has  stated  tbis  to  be  the  average  amount  of 
profit ;  we  may  safely  give  him  credit  for  not 
shooting  a  long  bow  j  there  cau  be  little  doubt 
that  he  is  within  the  mark.  They  say  it  takes 
nine  tailors  to  make  a  man—it  must  take  as  many 
Colonels  and  Field- marshals.  But  we  must  bs 
cautions,  lest  these  knights  should  demand  satis- 
faction, and  run  their  needles  into  us. 
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T^E    CRISIS. 


EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 

LETTK&   II. 

The  chief  difficulties  io  the  way  of  carrying  fnto 
practice  the  principles  of  equitable  labour  ex- 
change  hare  been  the  wanr  of  raw  ma  ter  fat  and  of 
provisions  ;  bat  these  difficulties  are  only  effects 
of  other  causes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
want  of  union  amongst  the  producers,  anal  of  the 
right  aespreprietien  of  the  eopOmi  of the  Exehaiiga. 

In  amy  former  letter  oa  tbis  subject,  I  gave  it  as 
mvopiaion  that  ammejr  capita/  woald  he  necee- 
sary  far  some  time  eacceaeenlty  to  carry  oat  toe 
principles  of  the  Labour  Exchange,  iaasaiuch  as  on 
this  mast  depend  the  supply  of  provision*  and  raw 
material,  without  which  the  progress  of  the  Ex- 
cheage  mast  be  greatly  impeded;  and  aeAm 
amongst  the  producers  of  wealth  is  no  less  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  efectaajly  to  avail  themselves 
o/  tb© advantages  preaopted  to  them  b>  the  Labour 
Exchaage. 

The  money  capital,  thenv  being-  obtained  from 
parties  anxious  above  all  things  to  establish  the 
principles  of  laboar  exchaage,  1  would  appropriate 
ibis. capita!  in  the  following  way  :— 

lat.  To  lay  ia  a  stock  of  material,  auqh  as 
woollen  cloth,  lieen,  cotton,  leather,  timber,  tin, 
iron,  Ac.  ice,  pnrobaaed  at  the  beat  markets  for 
ready  money* 

2d.  To  pay  to  the  depositors,  in  cask,  when  they 
bring  ia  their  deposits,  the  value  of  the  materials 
in  each  article,  so  that  what  they  exchange  for 
notes  shall  be  their  labour  outu. 

3d.  To  obtain  from  the  best  isarkeisy  on  the  best 
terms,  a  fall  supply  of  the  best  provisisas,  so  that 
all  tbe  necessaries  of  life  may  be  empty  supplied 
to  the  depositors  in  the  Exchange* 
,  So  much  for  the  appropriation  of  tbe  money  ca- 
pital. Then,  as  segards  the  union  of  the  pro* 
doners,  which  I  tbiuk  ia  of  mote  importance  than 
any  thing  else,  I  should  say,  let  those  who  are 
members  of  the  Trades.'  Unions,  or  others  who 
think  proper  to*  become  depositors  in  too  Ex* 
change,  form  tbemaelves  bate  producing  orv 
Mociaiionn,  the  more  numerous  toe  better  J 
bpt  each  trade  divided  into  section*,  aay  of 
sixty  in  each  section ;  then,  lbs  the  sake 
of  example,*  lot  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  sec- 
tion of  shoemakers  consisting  of  sixty  members, 
and  that  each  of  these  in  arouatomed  to  earn 
thirty  shillings  per  week*  and  that  they  each  ac. 
tually  did  earn  last  week  thirty  shillings.  These 
rtrty  sgree  to  subscribe  10s.  each,  for  the  purpose 
of  employiog  ten  of  their  number  to  work  ,for  the 
Exchange;  in  this  way  they  will  raise  thirty 
pounds}  of  this  they  wHi  lay  .out  fifteen  pounds  hi 
leather,  &c  and  with  the  reroaieiafr  fifteen  pounds 
they  will  pay  tbe  ten  exchange  workmen  thirty 
shillings  each  for  their  weenie  work.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  the  goods  will  be  deposited,and  the  value 
received  part  in  cash  and  part  in  notes  ;  that  is, 
the  amooot  of  the  material  in  cash,  and  of  the 
labour'Vn  notes;  and  as,  in  this  instance,  Ihave 
supposed  the  material  and  labour  to  be  equal  in 
amount,  there  wilt  be  fifteen  pounds  to  receive 
m  cash,  and  six  hundred  hours  in  notes;  these 
notes  will  then  be  divided  amongst  the  whole  sec- 
tion; or  sixty  members,  which  will  jjrve  teu  hours 
to  each ;  and  the  fifteen  popods  in  cash  will  be 
ttseel  to  purchase  material  for  the  ten  to  work  up 
the  next  week.  Then,  the  next  week,  each  of 
the  alxty  will  subscribe  5s„  which  wilt  again  pay 
the  ten  workmen  thirty  shillings  each,  and  at  tbe 
end  of  the  week  each  of  tbe  sixty  will  ugain  re. 


•  ft  Is  not  Intended  by  this  example  to  give  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  amount  earned  weekly 
by  shoemaker*,'  or  of  the  relative  proportion  of 
labour  and  material  in  the  article  which  they  ma- 
nufacture; but  round  numbers  are  given,  and  a 
particular  trade  selected,  merely  to  explain,  as 
familiarly  as  possible,  the  way  in  which  any  num. 
ber  of  workmen,  of  any  trade,  may  unite  to  pro. 
duce  goods  for  the  Exchange  without  difficulty  or 
inconvenience. 


ceive  tan  hour  notes.  In  this  way  then,  after  the 
firat  week,  the  whole  sixty  will  be  receiving 
twenty  .five  shillings  per  week  io  cask,  and  ten 
boors  in  notes,  and  they  will  regularly  supply  tbe 
Exchange  with  thirty  pounds*  worth  of  shoes  per 
Week ;  and  this  mode  of  supply  can  easily  be  car- 
ried out  to  a  very  great  extent  by  shoemakers, 
tailors,  oabiaet -makers,  &c. 

Ibea,  as  it  regards  provisions :  these  haviajr,  as 
I  base  said,  been  purchased  of  tbe  very  best  de- 
scription, at  the  best  markets,  for  ready  money, 
and  tbe-  depositors,  by  the  proposed  plan,  having 
only  one-sixth  of  their  weekly  earnings  fn  notes, 
-pert  of  which  also  they  will  expend  for  other 
good*  io  the  Exchange,  they  can  wery  well  afford 
to  pay  three-fourth*, or  even  seven-eighths,  if  ne- 
cessary, of  the  value  of  their  provision*  in  cash. 
At  tbis  rate,  most  unquestionably,  they  caa  be  sup- 
plied wilti  provisions  in  any  quantity,  better  and 
cheaper  than  they  can  possibly  procure  tbem  at 
any  other  market. 

According  to  tbis  plan  then,  ooe-skxtb  off  the 
whole  manufacturing  population  may  immediately 
be  set  to  work  for  themselves,  and  for  their  follow, 
producers,  aad-  they-  will  thus  instantly  withdraw 
from  the  competMve   market  one-sixth  of  their 
entire  number ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  will 
sdppiy  the  whole  of  the  producers  with  a  great 
variety  of  necessaries aod comforts  which  most  of 
faem  are  new  greatly-  ia  weal  of  ;  aad  it!  wiU  be 
easily  seen  ihat^aa  tbe  slack  eeasoa  in  tbe,  varioss 
trades  comes  on,  they  could  gredsotry  find  work 
in  the  same  way  for  aH  skat  were  thrown  en*  of 
employ  meat,  pre  vent  the  reduction  of  wages,  aad 
indeed,  enable  those  renaming  ia  the  competi* 
Hive  market  to  ansae  such'  terms  with  their  em- 
ployers ae  they  shaH  think  best.    Then  1  aboeJd 
propose  east  all  the  profits  derived  from  the  £x- 
ehaege,  after  the  necessary  ex  peases  were  paid, 
should-  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  renting  or 
pnrchnsrog   land,  and  enabling  the  agricultural 
population  to  unite  in  the  same  way,  and  thoaC  to 
aid  their  maaemevurmg  bre.hr en  is  reaouiag  aU 
tbe  productive  and  useful  etaasea  from  tbe  degra- 
dation and  misery  in  wtaieh  they  ere  at  present 
InvoTved;  and  if  the  manufacturing  population  ge- 
nerally cau  but  be  induced  to  act  upon  the  plan 
here  proposed,  in  less  than  sim  numtns  they  might 
set  to  work  on  the  land  a  very  large  number  of 
agriculturists  and  hortieultarists,  and  thus  supply 
their  Exchanges  with  every  description  of  pro- 
duce, gradaally  provide  tbe  means  to  educate  all 
their  children,  famish  permanent  beneficial  em- 
ployment for  all,  and  finally,  all  pass   over  tbe 
bridge  to  that  happier  state  where  competition 
and  the  desire  of  individual  accumulation  shall 
give  place  to  aocial  union  and  universal  enjoyment. 
The  above  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  plan  by 
which  1  think  the  chief  difficulties  aristug  from  the 
want  of  imfoi  amongst  the  producers  may  be  easily 
removed,  and  money  capital  be  advantageously 
appropriated  an  the  establishment  of  an  Equitable 
Laboar  Exchange ;  for  those  that  have  hitherto 
been  formed  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  equi- 
table, inasmuch  as  them  is  a  great  deal  leu  labour 
and  mom  material,  in  some  of  the  articles  depo- 
sited than  in  others,  and  for  which  therefore  tbe 
producer  must  have  paid  more  cash  ;    but   for 
which,  when  he  briogs  them  to  the  Exchange,  he 
receives  ait  notes,  and  in  return  for  these  he  pro- 
bably obtains  articls   iu    which   there  is  much 
more  fubour  and   much   Teg*  materia^  and    for 
which,  therefore,  the  producer  has  paid  much  Jess 
cash;  though  the  labour  and  material  of  which,  rec- 
koned together,  may  be  valued  at  the  Name  amount. 
Until  material,  therefore,  and  every  thing  else,  can 
bo  obtained  for  notes,  the  above  plan,  as  far  as  I 
can  perceive,  ia  the  only  equitable  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. 

{Hereafter  then,  1  think,  all  tbe  Exchanges  should 
be  formed  io  this  way;  aad  the  managers  of  those 
which  arc  already  in  existence  will  do  well  to 
direct  their  arrangements  in  such  a 'way  that  as 
soon  as  possible  they  may  fall  into  this  plan,  as  to 


me  it  seems  exceedingly  desirable  that  ill  (be 
Exchangee  which  are  founded  oa  public  pitriptes, 
and  not  for  individual  benefit,  shoo  Id  be  otodscted 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  plae,  that  a 
feeling  of  mutual  confidence  may  be  created,  and 
that  they  may  aasist  each  other  to  the  utmost  ex. 
tent,  as  members  of  one  body.  Nor  will  it  be  at 
all  difficult  to  adopt  this  plan ;  the  trades  sJveaer 
aaited  can  very  sooo  furnish  tbe  means  ts  par- 
.  chase  a  stock  of  material,  if  tbey  will  oely  set  abott 
it  in  right  earnest,  and  this  they  should  bow  do 
immediately;  we  have  often  seen  what imaetse 
sums  they  have  raised  when  a  strike  aastaksa 
psacev  aad  they  have  only  now  to  adopt  the  east 
coarse- to  prevent  all  futare  strikes,  aatheregula* 
tioa  of  wages  will  henceforward  rest  entirely  with 
themselves. 

ft  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  the  &. 
changes  to  supply  the  depositors  with  the  n? 
materiel,  which,  if  purchased  at  tbe  best  mute* 
in  large  quaatitiea,  may  be  retailed  to  then  so 
better  terms  than  they  can  procure  it  eltewaere, 
and  will  yet  enable  the  managers  rapidly  to  aces. 
melate  the  means  to  carry  out  the  other  parts  of 
the  plan  in  the  most  equitable  way  ;  m  the  meat 
time,  the  sections  of  each  trademay  act  aay  portiet 
of  their  number  to  Work  for  t  he  Exchange  as  easily 
one  way  as  the  other.  If  they  determine  to  en. 
ploy  one-sixth  of  their  numbers  in  this  war,  the 
dHsereooe  sritt  be  that  they  wiDhave  to  sabstrist 
oaevfissro* of  their  weekly  earnings  in  cash,  instead 
of  onc-t ixfh,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  material  as 
well  as  the  labour  from  week  to  week,  in  rnemae 
way  as,  acordrag  to  the  more  equitable  plan,  tbey 
will  have  to  do  she  first  week  only.  This  tkxti 
they  will  receive  back  again  ia  notes;  hat  then, 
as  clothing  of  all  kinds,  sad  indeed  almost  ever/ 
thing  else,  except  the  raw  material  and  pro- 
viftions,  may  be  had  at  the  Exchange  for  all 
note*,  these  notes  wiU,  to  the*  extent  that  the 
depositors  require  those  things,  be  just  as  good  a 
cash,  and  they  will  still,  therefore,  have  at  least 
three- fourths  cash  left  to  provide  them  with  pro?i- 
sions.  In  this  way  then,  if  1  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, the  Labour  Exchange,  instead  of  merely 
affisrdlng  temporary  aid  to  the  distressed,  liken 
(urge  pawribroking  concern,  will  speedily  be 
proved  to  be  a  truly  national  and  equitable  esta- 
blishment, by  means  of  which  the  industrtom 
aud  usefs!  classes,  producers  and  distributor*, 
united  iu  due  proportions,  with  their  capital,  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  labour,  concentrated  and  directed 
to  one  object,  may  effectually  emancipate  them- 
selves from  all  the  evils  which  tbe  syotea  of 
competition  haa  entailed  apoo  them. 

There  remains  now  but  one  difficulty  ia  (be 
way,  which  is  the  want  of  information,  of  ligbt 
upon  this  particular  point ;  aud  perhaps  the  oely 
way  to  remove  this  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  all 
to  i be  subject  in  tbe  moat  determinate  aad  parte* 
veriag  way,  aud  by  more  particalarly  addrcsriag 
ourselves  io  the  various  Uuioos.  Let  mission- 
aries or  delegates  then  be  appointed  to  visit  ewy 
one  of  the  Trades'  Unions  and  Lodges  In  tbe  me- 
tropolis, in  the  first  instance,  aad  let  it  dnthwdy 
be  shown  to  them  how  they  may  immediately  ea- 
ployall  t heir-unemployed  members,  aud  wiihorav 
from  the  competitive  market  all  the  superabun- 
dant producers  in  every  trade,  and  direct  their 
productive  industry  i ft  such  a  way  as  shall  gi^ 
them  all  an  immediate  and  constant  seppty  sf  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  lead  taea 
forward  from  the  wretchedness  of  competition  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  social  system. 

An  the  producers  became  enlightened  oa  tbi? 
subject,  the  distributors  also*  who  have  capital  or 
akill,  or  both,  will  soon  perceive  that  there  awd 
be  a  total  change  of  system,  and  they  will  there- 
fore gladly  aid  and  assist  those  upon  whom  tbey 
are  dependent  for  every  thing,  in  bringing  ab*art 
that  change,  which  will  greatly  benefit  all,  *» 
speedily  as  possible.  The  period  is  now  rap* 'It 
approaching,  in  which  those  who  have  been  "the 
first  will  be  the  last,  aud  the  last  will  be  the  art  i" 
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and  fhis  must  continue  during  the  state  of  transi- 
tion from  the  old  to  tbe  new  state  of  society, 
when  Jirst  and  last  will  be  unknown,  but  where 
11  all  for  each,  and  each  for  all,"  will  banish  the 
desire  of  distinction,  contention,  and  strife  from 
the  world,  and  union,  peace  and  goodwill  shall 
universal  I  j  prevail. 

From  this  moment  the  hnman  race,  if  they  were 
wise  and  enlightened  on  this  subject,  would  cease 
to  hare  the  least  anmietu  about  the  •production  of 
wealth ;  for  If  the  race  should  increase  in  number 
a  thousandfold,  such  are  the  present  enormous  and 
increasing  powers  of  production,  that  want,  or  the 
fear  of  it,  would  still  be  at  an  Immeasurable  dis- 
tance. The  important  question  then  now  is,  not 
what  are  our  means  of  production?  but  what  is  the 
best  mode  of  distribution  /  and  by  best,  I  mean, 
not  the  best  for  the  yew,  but  for  ali.  Competition 
io  distribution  is  manifestly  a  great  evil ;  there 
wants  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  that  thousands 
are  in  waut  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  we  fearlessly  affirm  that  the  cause  of  this  is 
competition.  Competition,  then,  must  cease;  and 
tbe  means  to  put  an  end  to  it  are  presented  to  the 
industrious  and  useful  classes  by  the  Equitable 
Labour  Exc havoc  Let  them  unite,  then,  in 
carrying  forward  this  plan,  and  by  degrees  all  the 
different  Lodges  and  Unions,  although  ihey  may 
each  preserve  their  individual  regulations,  will 
lad  it  good  to  form  one  grand  an/on,  which  shall 
to  concentrate  and  influence  all  their  proceedings, 
that  no  discord  shall  be  found  amongst  tbem  j  but 
every  arrangement  will  manifestly  tend  to  promote 
the  general  good,  until  at  length  one  Interest  and 
one  object,  and  that  the  welfare  of  all,  shall  animate 
every  human  being;  thence  shall  they  become  the 
"  city  set  upon  a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid ;»  but, 
u  conspicuous  as  the  brightness  of  a  star,"  it  shall 
attract  the  gaze  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  J 
u  Like  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

That  these,  our  fervent  hopes,  amy   now  be 
•peedily  realised,  is  the  earnest  desire  of 

Oct..  18*3.  S.  AUSTIN. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Ma.  Editor,— I  am  indexed  to  Jbroard  tbe 
following,  aa  it  eihibics  circumstance*  of  the  two 
extremes  of  haman  society,  or  what  are  now  termed 
civilized  and  savage  life;  the  inference  and  ad- 
plication  to  be  obtained  therefrom,  will  be  fennd 
in  the  Crisis  of  last  week,  iu  the  lecture  of  Mr. 
Smith. 

I  was  attending  the  Sessions  for  the  East  Riding* 
of  Yorkshire,  when  the  following  occurrence  took 
place.  A  prisoner,  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Lee, 
who  was  advised  to  plead  Not  Guilty  to  an  in- 
dictment charging  him  with  felony,  was  tried 
According  to  the  u*ual  form,  and  found  gnltty, 
And  waa  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment, 
And  kept  to  hard  labour,  on  the  hearing  of  which 
be  pot  in  an  application  to  the  court,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  :—*<  That  he  most  humbly  begged 
that  the  Court  would  transport  hhn,  as  ft  was 
•ith  the  hope  that  that  would  have  been  the  pu- 
nishment annexed  to  the  offence  which  he  had 
been  found  guilty  of,  which  alone  prompted  him 
to  commit  it ;  that  however  not  beHig  the  case,  he 
begged  to  inform  their  Worships,  that  he  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  a  similar  felony  m  the 
county  of  Gloucester  last  year,  fn  the  same  hope 
thst  those  magbtrates  would  have  awarded  him 
transportation  ;  he  now  treated  that  their  Worships 
would  deem  the  two  felonies  together  sufficient  to 
•erit  that  punishment  5  If  not,  ss  soon,  or  perhaps 
before,  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  had  expired, 
he  would  commit  something  that  should  entitle 
Ma  to  that  punishment." 

The  worthy  Chairman,  an  Af.P.,  assured  the 
**n vict  that  he  bad  formed  a  very  erroneous  notion 


of  transportation,  as  that  punishment  was  now  ren- 
dered most  severe,  and  that  those  who  were  now 
subject  to  it,  were  obliged  to  stave,  and  be  put  on 
the  footing  of  the  brute  beast. 

To  this  the  convict  replied,  that  no  slavery 
could  be  worse  than  that  be  had  already  witnessed 
in  this  country,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  to 
be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  brute  beast, 
which  he  knew  he  should  be,  either  by  being 
transported  or  not  5  but  if  transported,  he  should 
secure  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  ;  and  if  not,  it 
would  be  most  likely  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
get  them  at  all ! ! ! 

On  my  return  to  town,  which  was  by  a  steam 
vessel,  1  was  thrown  in  with  fourteen  of  the  crew 
of  Captain  Ross,  two  of  whom  (the  mate  and 
steward)  were  very  communicative,  as  well  as 
intelligent  men.  After  having  detailed  their  suf- 
ferings their  discoveries,  &c.  &c,  they  told  me 
that  they  fell  in  with  a  tribe  of  the  natives, 
(whom  they  called  the  "  Yax/*)  who  bad  never 
before  seen  any  of  the  human  family  but  them- 
selves, and  they  (the  natives)  had  thought 
there  were  no  other  of  the  same  species  in  the 
world.  This,  however,  they  were  soon  satisfied 
was  not  the  case,  for  they  were  extremely 
anxious  to  be  united  and  considered  upon  an 
equality  with  the  crew,  and  they  very  soon 
became  familiar  and  constant  visitors,  nfy  in- 
formants told  me  that  they  appeared  cheerful  and 
happy,  particularly  when  they  had  got  a  store  of 
food ;  that  the  males  and  females  were  upon  an 
equality  5  that  on  some  occasions  a  male  and  female 
appeared  to  he  united,  but  there  was  no  other  ce- 
remony than  the  free  will  and  affection  of  each  to 
constitute  this  anion ;  that  sometimes  one  female 
would  be  affianced  to  two  males,  and  at  other 
times  two  females  would  be  united  to  one  male, 
but  there  was  not  promiscuonn  intercourse  between 
the  sexes.  On  all  occasions  they  were  very  paN 
ticolar  to  have  the  parties  so  uniting,  of  good  con* 
sHtattons  and  robust  frames ;  but  disease  was  not 


observed  amongst  them  to  that  extant  which  it  in 
ia  a  similar  number  of  civilised  society.  The 
children  were  considered  and  adopted  as  tbe  off. 
spring  of  the  tribe,  to  whom,  male  and  female, 
tbey  were  all  particularly  affectionate  and  kind. 
In  answer  to  other  questions  which  I  put  to  them, 
they  stated  that  these  people  had  no  idea  what* 
ever  of  any  kind  of  religion,  and  they  wondered 
much,  when  our  countrymen  were  engaged  on  the 
Sabbath  at  their  religious  duties,  what  the*  were 
doing.  They  however  conjectured  at  last,  that 
they  were  all  engaged  on  that  day  in  makingkni  res, 
scissors,  &c,  to  exchange  with  them  for  prowl. 
skrns,  &c.  They  stated  further,  that  these  natives 
would  cheerfully  exchange  haw*  a  seal,  nay,  some* 
tfmes  a  whole  one,  for  a  piece  of  Iron  hoop,  aa  they 
had  by  some  meanadisaovered  the  useful  quality  Jf 
that  metal,  as  some  of  their  hooting  spears  wore 
finished  at  the  extreme  point  with  iron.  There 
appeared  to  be  perfect  equality  observed  through- 
out the  whole  tribe,  but  some  were  greater 
proficients  in  some  of  their  rude  arts  than  others ; 
but  that  proficiency  was  rendered  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  never  to  the  individual  gain  of  that 
party.  They  stated  further,  that  during  the  whole 
time  they  had  intercourse  with  these  people,  which 
was  nearly  two  years,  they  never  on  any  occasion 
saw  any  difference  or  quarrel  amongst  tbem;  their 
language  being  confined  simply  to  the  expression 
of  their  wants,  they  could  not  apply  abusive 
epithet*  to  each  other,  if  they  were  so  ioeliaed. 
There  did  not  appear  to  ho  either  reward  or  punish- 
ment observed  amongst  them  \  and  all  their  wealth 
was  shared  in  common.  Upon  tbe  whole,  my 
informants  told  me  that  these  savages,  as  tbey  are 
termed,  were  more  united,  more  affectionate,  and 
more  happy,  than  tbe  majority  *of  their  own 
countrymen.  With  tbe  smote  i  eeatl  cecal  ode, 
fearing  to  trespass  loo  largely  upon  the  valuable 
columns  of  fair  publication. 

i  remain,  dear  Sh?,Vour*a  reapeetfally, 
Monday,  Oct.  28,  W33.  R,  MBHEf. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Si*,— As  you  advocate  the  eaose  of  the  work- 
ing-classes, it  is  very  necessary  .that  yon  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  steps  tbey  Are  now 
taking  to  benefit  their  condition. 

Oue  of  the  members  of  the  aristocracy,  some 
time  since,  advised  that  the  worktng-etnftses 
should  hike  their  affair*  into  their  uwu  bauds. 
When,  iiuw^rr,  the  fatal  advice  wn*  given  {fatal 
to  them  and  their  Aeredi/nry  surf  e*e  fu»je*  prati- 
Uges),  it  wua  upon  the  firm  cociviq lion  thai  tbey 
the  wurkiog»clasaei»)  had  neither  the  mean*  nor 
the  power  of  managing  iheir  own  affairs.  The 
advice-  wus,  therefore,  a  malicious  taunt  and  a 
downright  mockery. 

The  working-man  lias,  however!  completely 
proved  the  fallacy  of  their  »elfi#h  arguments ;  he 
has,  in  goud  earnest,  set  about  (lie  managing  of  hi* 
own  affairs,  which  is  of  necessity,  for  the  present f 
confined  to  the  mere  exchanging  his  tabnnr  with 
others,  and  supplying  himself  with  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life. 

The  working-men  of  London,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  several  other  targe  town**' are 
making-arrangements  -ferine  exchanging  of  their 
labour  with  each  other,  without  the  intervention  of 
money;  the  «on*producer  will,  In  eoueeaaenee, 
be  deprived  oiftbe  poweYof  bHagfag'wmaapltetto 
bear  against  the  Interest  of  the  labourer. 

I  have  been  ted  to  these  remark*,-  Mr.  Editor, 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  at  tented,  *n  last 
Sunday,  a  publje  meeting  of  the  operative  boot  and 
shoe- makers,  at  Bowling  Gtiupel,  vVhiteeroas- 
street(and  anon  aseessamyi  have  to  inform  foo, 
are  to  takealaaeaa  etery  future  Sunday  morning); 
and  I  have  no  aaabt,  from  what. has  already  taken 
plaoe,  but  that  the  whole  of  thia  trade  will,  before 
long,  be  united  i n  one  body,  for  the  purpose  of  ear- 
ryingout  thai  sww  system  of  commerce;  and, 
should  other  trades  follow  their  example,  society 
will  be  instaatly  made  to  consist  of.  mat  two 
classes,  aa  the  tnjddle-claeeea  must  of  necessity 
disappear.  The  Aristocracy,  the  fundhotder,  and 
the  non-pnoducera  generally,  will  .then  be  00 
longer  suffered  .to  revel  in,  wealth  and  power, 
which,  by  tfhe  laws  of  Nature  and  common  justice, 
belongs  only  to  those  who  produce  Ik. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Loadoa,  Oct.  38, 1*33.  AN  UNIONIST. 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE;  THE 
INCIPIENT  COMMUNITY,  ,AND  THE  .SO- 
CIAL OR  LAND  COMMUNITY. 
MYftiBMJ>sv*~sjetaAeask  yon  what  are  you 
about  I  nee,  let  me  repeat  the  qoestiou,  What  are 
yon  about  ?  TJason  ought  to  be  our  object  and  sole 
slew,  and  1  we  ace  split  into  sections  and  parties, 
Charity  and  khan  feelings  ought  tp  be  amongst  us, 
and  biekerruga  and  contentious  prevail ;  surely, 
this  is  not -the  way  to  understand  the  principles  of 
oho  Rational  System ;  thia  is  not  the  way  to  con- 
vince Iftie  world  that  we  are  successfully  taking 
"  our  affairs  late  our  own  bands/'  There  are  the 
friends  of  tbe  «  National  Eo/iitable  labour  £s- 
change,**  the  frieaoa  of  tbe  « Incipient  Commu- 
nity,* and  the  friensja  of  "  The  Social  or  Land 
CoououwHy,*'  but  nowhere  do  J  see  the  friends  of 
the  *  Great  National  Union  of  the  Industrious 
asanas/'  (except  ia  the  country).  This  great 
object  ia  frittered  away  la  the  pursuit  of  the  many 
little  petty  measures  that  are  from  time  to  time 
brought  forward  by  mdiv*4uela  who,  happy  would 
it  be  were  their  knowledge  of  the  true  principles 
and  coaidcace  In  Mr*  Owen  canal  to  their  zeal* 
I  therefore  invite  the  advoeatea  «#f  each  party  to  a 
fvieadly  controversy  on  the  practicability  or  noo- 
practicability  of  their  measures,  and  if  the  editor 
of  the  Crisis  will  favour  us  with  the  insertion  of  a 
few  weekly  setters  oa  the  subject,  ,1  hope  to  show 
that,  ay  attempting  too  much,  we  can  eccomniisb 
nothing.    Yours,  sincerely,  UNITY. 

PoJaod-street,  Oct,  23, 1939.  IV 


Be 


T  H  H  i  C  H  I  *  I  S. 


PALMYRA. 
Sad  city  of  the  silent  place? 
Queen  of  the  dreary  wilderness1! 
No  *oiee  of  life,  no  panning  so and, 
Disturbs  the  deathlike  calm  around; 

*  Have  the  %*ild  dnsFTt-dwcKer'f  roar, 
Which  tells  **  the  reign  of  man  Is  o'er  f 
Or  winds  that  through  the  portal*  *"<Jfh, 

'   Upon  (heir  night. course  flitting  by. 
The  broken  arch  of  triumph  rear* 
Its  fray  head  through  the  mint  of  yeatt ; 
But  whose  are  now  the  dreamt  of  fame? 
The  promise  of  a  deathless  name  t 
Alas!     The  deep  delusion  '«  gone, 
Aod  all— except  the  mouldering  Htone ! 
The  wreath  that  deck'd  the  victor's  hair 
Hal  to,  like  his  glory,  withered  there! 
While  Time's  immortal  garlands  twine 
OYr  Desolation's  inauruful  shrine  ! 
Ages  of  dreamless  sleep  hare  fled 
O'er  beauty *s  darkaad  dtrnei  i  bed  j 
And  in  the  domes  where  ouce  she  smiled, 
The  whispering  weed*  are  waring  wild ! 
The*  prince's  coart  is  jackal's  lair  v— 
He  peeps  through  time's  blank  windows  there. 

,  Broken  see  late,  and  aU  unstrung; 
Peri'sb'd. «be  strains  the  minstrel  snug; 
And  names  and  deeds  alike  are  lest— 

•  Alike  are  swallow'd  ap  in  dual  I 
The  moss  of  ages  ia  their  pall, 

.  Anddnll  oblivion  hidea  them  aU  J 
Yet  there*- -though  now  no  asortal  eye 
Jusoew  forth  upon  the  earth  and  sky*— 
The  evening  star*  steals  one  a»  mtM, 
Above  the  foe*  andmigosy  wild, ' 
A*wfe*n.yoenf  lovers  had  I'd  ks  lights 
Far  in  the  dark-brae  fields  of  night  9 
And  dew*  as  brightly  gem  the  ground, 
As  when  a  garden>*mlIed>aronad  I 
Tfieref— where  the  remnants  of  the  peat 
Shed  deeper  sadness  o'er  toe  a-ast*,— 
Where  Melancholy  breathe*  Her  spell' 
And'chroniclers  of  rain  dw ell;-^- 

'  Go,  read  thy  fate,  thou  thing  t>f  clay, 
la  wrecks  of  ages  roll'tf  away  f— ^ 
Kcad  it— in  this  dread  book  of  doom,— 
A  city,  crumbled  to  a  tomb!^ilito*jr*je«j*>     ' 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  f  rife  MAN.     ~ 

.1  .        ■ 

Mr  beak  Mas,— Ton  are  quite  n-  spirit 
(not  disembodied,  I  hope),  and-  confoundedly 
touchy.  I  was  a  little  swspldoas  loaf  wetfcr  that 
yoo  were  in  want  of  something  to  keep  yon  in 
good  temper,  but  I  did  riot  expect  to  find4  00  early 
a*  proof  of  my  prophetic  talent ;  and  I  am  very 
mecli  afraid  that  f  shall  mil  be  able  to  administer 
the  proper  medicine  1  it*  moatieome  from  a  fairer 
form  and  n  softer  bosom  than' 1  am  possessed  of. 
When  1  gotto  the  end  of  yoor  letter,  I  imagined) 
that  a  bee  had  stung  yon.  "  Daab>  yourself  with 
hotiey,  and  you  will  catch  plenty  of  flies/'  you 
say  to  me.  1  thought  that,  perhaps,  yoa  had' been 
following  thb  counsel  yourself,  and  instead  of  flic* 
had  cairght  bees,  which  hod  rnn  their  bayonets 
into  yoa,  and  that  yon  wanted 'to  bring  the  editor 
of  the -Crtri*  Into  a  similar  scrape,  npon  the  prin-' 
cipfe  of  equality.  But  perhaps  it  was  merely  '4' 
nerroo*  excitement,  which  is  all  over* now;  and 
in  thht  expectation;  I  shall  not  reply-to  any  of 
the  personalities  contained  in  yoor  epistle,  but 
merely  state  In  simple  terms  the  error  into  which 
yon  have  fallen.  Yon  complain  that  my  editorial 
pen  was  drawn  across  the  words  ««eed  the  Mm*,'' 
which  were  inserted1! n  the  renototionof  the  rote 
of  thanks  to  the 'Editor*  of  the  7VueSm*>  Morning 
Advertiser,  and' the  Mem.  Y00  certainly  would 
bare  bad  good  !reason  to  com  plain  of  this  omission, 
had  we  given  a  report  of  the  nM^lnej,  since  iberesoi 
IntionVas  passed  inyourfaveuroti  Friday  craning;, 
but  in  the  original  reaolutjou  of  Congress,  the  Man 


waa  not  mentioned  j  and  it  was  this  resolution  that 
waa  published  in  our  report  of  the  proceediugs  of 
Congress,  lite  public  meeting  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  tban  the  Lord 
Mayor*. show  with  an  election  dinner.  Now,  it 
happeus  rery  unfortunately,  for  the  effect  of  your 
fraternal  rebuke  and  counsel  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Crisis,  that  we  have  given  no  report  of  the  public 
meetings  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  evening*. 
We  bad  not  room  in  our  small  paper,  and  we 
thought  our  readers  had  already  got  a  surfeit  of 
proceedings ;  so  there  were  eight  or  teri  resolutions 
passed  on  these  two  erenlngs,  of  which  we  have 
made  no  mention  whatever.  The  resolution,  of 
which  you  speak  happened  to  be  passed  both  in 
Congress  and  at  the  public  meeting,  but  it  was 
passed  in  Congress  as  we  hare  printed  it;  and  it 
was  passed  in  the  public  meeting  as  tee  vottld  hate 
printed  it,  had  we  given  a  report  of  the  public 
meeting.  Your  rebuke,  therefore,  you  see,  has 
alighted  upon  a  rery  tough  hide,  which  retorts  it 
all  back  upon  yourself.  But  I  do  it  in  perfect  good 
will,  making  ample  allowance  for  precipitancy  aud 
feeling  on  yoor  part,  for  1  suspect,  notwithstanding 
your  assertion  to  the  contrary,  that  you  were  more 
under  the  influence  of  feeling  than  reason,  when 
yon  penned  that  critique  upon  your  friend  and 
brother  in  your  last  postscript.  If,  therefore,  this 
Is  the  only  reason  which  yon  can  find  for  charging 
the  Editor  of  the  Crisis  with  incapacity  for  bis 
office,  weigh  well  the  above  reply,  and  see  if  he 
cannot  juatify  himself. 

1  am,  my  dear  Man, 

Your  friend  aud  brother, 

THE  CRISIS. 


ANOTHER  CHURCH-RATB  REFUSED. 

On  Friday  evening  a  Vestry  was  held  at  St. 
Bride's,  Fleet-street,  when  Mr.  Sangster,  one  of 
the  Committee  of  the  City  Gas  Company,  attended, 
and  admitted  the  liability  of  the  Company  to  be 
assessed  for  their  pipes;  but  he  contended  that 
the*  sum  of  500*.,  at  which  the  Company  had  been 
rated,  was*  much  too  high.  After  some  discussion 
on  this  point,  the  vestry  agreed  tore-value  the  Com- 
pany's pipes  and  works.  Having'  succeeded  so 
well  with  the  Gas  Company,  a  Resolution  waa 
carried1  that  the  water-pipes  running  through  the 
parish  should  be  valued  and  assessed. — At  the 
same  Vestry,  a  motion  to  raise  a  Churcn-rate  of 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  and  which  would  have 
produced' about  1,2001.,  was  negatived.  In  the 
year  1823,  a  debt  was  contracted  for  the  repairing, 
of  the  church,  (the  estimate  of  which  repairs  was 
only  900/.,  while  the  eventual  charge  was.  5,000/ ,) 
the- remainder  of  which  debt  is  to  be  discharged 
in*  the  year  16df .  As  churdwates  are  daily 
growing  more-  odious,  a  motion  was  made  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  securing  at  once  a  fuud 
to  extinguish  the  debt ;  but  Mr."  C.  Wood,  a  pa- 
rishioner; moved  an  amendment,  that  the  church- 
warden be  fallowed  id  discharge  such  demands 
from  his  ordinary  funds,  arising  from  the  rent  of 
houses  which  are  the  property  of  the  parish.  These 
rents  have  heretofore  been  applied  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  church ;  but  the  parishioners  are 
aware  that  the  rentals  have  lately  increased  to 
1,600/.  a-year,  and  will  probably  soon  reach 
1,800/.;  and  they  carried  Mr.  food's  amend- 
ment by  a  large  majority. 

[The  church  vultures  will  lose  a  little  venison 
by  such  resolutions.  Who*  a  pity  the  church  is 
falling!  the  clergy  will  soon  be  as  poor  as -the 
apostles,  and  then  the  J  shall  become  moral,  good, 
and  wise ;  awful  times  these !  J 
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Goethe's  Lovb  or  Order.— Every  thing  that 
was  sent  out  in  writing,  the  smallest  note  of  muta- 
tion, must  be  writieo,  lolded,  aud  sealed  wita  ise 
greatest  possible  cure,  neatness, and  elegance.  Ever) 
thing  unsywmetrical,  the  slightest  blot  or  stiaick, 
was  intolerable  to  him.  His  enjoy meat  from  tie 
sight  of  the  most  beautiful  engraving  was  disturbed 
11  he  saw  it  awkwardly  handled,  or  at  all  cmmpH 
for  all  that  surrounded  bim,  and  all  thru  proceeded 
from  him,  mutt  be  in  unison  wilb  the  *}  mm?try  *hj 
clearness  of  bis  own  perceptions,  and  nothing  mudlx 
allowed  to  trouble  the  harmony  of  the  imi»res*ion,- 
Mrs.  Austin**  Characteristic*  of  Goethe. 
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INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 

SUNDAY  EVENING. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  "  Circumstances — 
Influence  of  Climate  on  Religion." 

In  hot  climates  men  have  always  considered 
tbemselves  entitled  to  as  many  wives  as  they 
chose.  The  Jews  were  not  restricted  to  any 
number.  Solomon  had  a  thousand,  and  the 
Lord  had  no  objections ;  nay,  the  Lord  even 
encouraged  the  Jews  to  take  their  choice  Of 
women  taken  captive  in  war,  keep  them  as 
concubines  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  send 
them  away  when  they  no  longer  eirjoyed  their 
society.  He  went  further  still ;  he  taught  pure 
Owenism  ami  St.  Simon ianism  to  the  Jews  ; 
for  he  gave  them  permission,  whenever  they 
were  tired  of  their  wives,  to  send  them  away 
tnd  take  others.  There  was  no  form  of  law 
required,  the  will  was  sufficient;  the  two  par. 
ties  were  free  to  seek  other  partners.  I  will 
quote  the  words  verbatim  from  Deut.  xxiv.  1 : — 
"  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married 
her ;  and  it  come  to  pass  that  the  find  no  favour 
inhig  eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some  un. 
cleanness  in  her ;  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill 
of  divorcement,  and  give  it  into  her  hand,  and 
vend  her  out  of  the  house ;  and  when  she  is 
departed  out  of  the  house,  she  may  go  and  be 
another  man's  wife."  This  is  now  called  the 
Devil's  doctrine;  but  if  it  be,  then  it  must 
have  been  the  Devil  who  spoke  to  Moses  -out 
of  the  burning  mountain.  This  doctrine  was 
taught  in  hot  climates,  because  it  is  favourable 
to  the  passions ;  but  for  northern  or  colder  cli- 
mates, another  doctrine,  from  the  shivering 
regions  of  the  north,  has  been  engrafted  upon 
it,  and  the  married  pair,  if  unfortunately  mar- 
ried, are  condemned  to  freeze  each  other  with 
cold  looks,  until  the  frost  settles  on  their  eye. 
brows,  or  death  them  part.  This  practice  is 
the  result  of  the  chastity  and  equality  which 
characterizes  the  north,  and,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  society  is  much  to  be  com., 
mended.  Only  it  is  evident  from  the  above 
remarks*  that  the  opposite  doctrine  has  always 
been  taught  in  hot  climates,  and  even  by  the 
Jews  themselves;  so  that  those  who  now  advo- 
cate the  eausc  of  the  emancipation  of  woman, 
profess  principles  which  are  decidedly  more 


A  Hading  to  former  parts,  not  published. 


chaste  and  more  just  than  those  of  Moses  him- 
self, who  by  the  authority  of  God  went  much 
further,  in  respect  to  women  at  least,  than  either 
Owen  or  St.  Simon.  These  changes  are  en. 
tirely  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  there  is  no  particular  system  or 
form  of  manners  or  customs  either  good  or 
bad  in  themselves ;  but  those  which  conduce  to 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  to  the  public 
at  large,  and  the  individual  in  particular,  ought 
to  be  adopted. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  change  of  climate, 
or  a  change  of  circumstances,  has  converted 
good  into  evil  and  evil  into  good,  or  made 
God  and  Devil  exchange  names ;  you  will  find 
the  same  sort  of  change  produced  upon  the 
opinions  of  mankind'  respecting  rewards  and 
punishments.  In  hot  climates,  the  people  are 
amorous  and  indolent ;  hence  we  find  that  the 
joys  of  paradise  are  by  them  represented  as 
consisting  in  such  indulgences  as  are  accounted 
luxurious  in  the  present  world.  The  Indian 
legislator,  Foe,  taught  his  followers  that  the 
pleasures  of  heaven  consisted  in  idleness; 
whilst  the  punishments  of  the  damned  con* 
sisted  in  working  laboriously,  carrying  burdens, 
felling  trees,  breaking  rocks  and  stones.  The 
Mahommedan  paradise  is  of  a  similar  nature, 
with  the  pleasures  of  love  and  nectar  super- 
added. The  Jewish  paradise  is  equally  gratify, 
ing ;  they  sit  under  the  vine  and  under  the  fig. 
tree,  or  walk  for  cooling  and  refreshing 
breezes  by  the  banks  of  the  crystal  streams. 
The  hells  of  these  hot  climates  are  die  extreme 
of  heat,  without  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  the 
tongue ;  this  was  the  greatest  torture  tc  which 
a  traveller  in  these  regions  could  be  subjected, 
amid  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
where  water  is  more  valuable  than  nectar  itself. 

But  let  us  go  to  the  north,  the  regions  of 
frost  and  snow,  and  we  find  a  very  different  ac- 
count of  the  pleasures  of  heaven  and  the  torments 
of  the  damned.  The  ancient  Scythians  and 
Saxons  made  the  pleasures  of  heaven  to  consist 
in  fighting  and  cutting  up  each  other  peace- 
meal.  In  the  Edda,  or  Runic  Bible  of 
the  ancient  Saxons,  two  individuals  are  intro- 
duced conversing  about  the  employments  of  a 
future  state ;  the  one  says  to  the  other,  "  tell 
me  how  the  heroes  divert  themselves  when  they 
are  not  drinking,"  (for  northern  nations  are 
very  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  hence 
this  was  accounted  a  celestial  enjoyment ;1  the 


Other  replies, — "  Every  day  as  soon  as  they  have 
dressed  themselves  they  take  up  their  arms,  <i\u\f 
entering  the  lists,  they  fight  till  they  cut  each 
other  in  pieces.    This  is  their  diversion.    But 
no  sooner  does  the  hour  of  repast  approach 
than  they  remount  their  steeds,  all  sale  and 
whole  again,  and  return  to  drink  in  the  palace 
of  Odin."    But  the  hell  of  these  cold  climates 
is  the  very  opposite  of  the  hells  that  come 
from  the  tropics.     The  hell  of  these  northern 
nations  is  extremely  cold.     It  is  called  Ifurin, 
the  island  of  the  cold  land ;  even  in  the  Gallic 
language,  this  is  still  the  name  for  hell.     Thua> 
you  see,  we  have  got  two  sorts  of  heil  in  the 
worid:  one  is  extremely  hot,  and  the  other  ex- 
tremely cold;  and  it  would  puzzle  a  Dutchman 
to  tell  which  is  the  right  one.    My  advice  is,  to 
take  them  both,  and  make  a  mixture  of  the 
two ;  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  one  and  the 
extreme  cold  of  the  other  being  blended  together, 
will  make  a  very  comfortable  place  of  residence. 
This  is  the  advantage  of  believing  all  thing* 
You  get  the  best  of  every  thing  by  making 
one   extreme    neutralize    another.      Of    the 
God  and  Devil  of  religion  you  may   make 
something   by  uniting  them   in  one,  for  by 
uniting  diem  you  produce    nature;   but    of 
either  one  or  other  apart,  you  can  make  no- 
thing that  is  good  ;  the  one  is  extremely  cold, 
the  other  extremely  hot ;  the  one  will  burn  you 
to  death,  and  the  other  will  freeze  you  to  death. 
Hence,  the  Bible,  in  the  true  spirit  of  philoso*. 
phy,  makes  good  and  evil-doers  of  both ;  it  calls 
God  good,  but  ascribes  bad  actions  to  him ;  it 
calls  the  Devil  bad,  and  ascribes  good  actions 
to  him; — 'tis  the  same  thing,  and  we  are  often 
guilty  of  the  same  innocent  deceit  ourselves ; 
we  often  abuse  in  kindness,  and  say  soft  things 
when  we  are  angry.    But  the  Bible,  notwith- 
standing, advises  us  to  imitate  both  God  and 
Devil  at  times :   the  Devil  is  called  a  serpent, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  a  dove ;  and  it  tells  us  to 
be  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves,  that 
is,  as  wise  as  the  Devil,  and  as  innocent  as  the 
Holy  Ghost — a  very  good  advice,  if  we  could 
follow  it.     Even  our  tender-hearted  helpmates, 
the  ladies,  are  of  opinion  at  times,  notwith- 
standing their  affected  delicacy  of  feeling,  that 
a  little,  nay,  even  a  great  deal,  of  the  Devil  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  to  compose  a  good  cha- 
racter. Such  a  one,  tliey  often  say,  is  too  good  ; 
he  would  be  the  better  of  a  little  more  of  dje 
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4>evtt  in  him.     Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Devil, 

lt*°t»l  k?ow  how  wc  couW  D,akc  Hl,y  Pro&***»  •* 
ail.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  serpent,  bow  should  we 
it er  have  foond  w isdom  ? 

The  different  sects  and  parties  of  religion  hare 
etch  a  temperature  of  its  own ;  but  the  further 
they  depart  from  originality,  the  colder  they  be- 
come. All  new  sects  are  ardent  and  enthusiastic  5 
old  sects,  that  hare  suffered  themselves  to  be  tof- 
fhpted  frnm  their  original  simplicity,  are  cola1  at 
icicles,  Hence  new  sects,  like  the  lahaBilatfts  tff 
hot  climates,  are  always  originals.  There  are  g«- 
nerallt  new  Ideas  to  be  got  from  them,  tint  thfft 
are  always  hast*,  rash,  ami  precipitate,  trot  ***$- 
cfentty  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  prejatfteet 
against  which  they  bare  to  fight,  and  the  different 
temperatures  of  mind  by  which  their  opponents 
are  influenced.  This  generally  retard!  their  pro- 
gress, by  covering  them  with  obloquy,  unless  there 
is  something  so  decidedly  superior  about  them 
as  to  compensate  for  all  defects.  Their  seal  is 
strongest  at  the  first ;  they  begin  at  the  equatorial 
regions  of  their  mind,  and  as  they  proceed  north- 
ward they  become  more  and  more  cool,  till  at  last 
they  sink  into  the  common  temperature  of  their 
predecessors.  It  is  amosing  to  read  of  the  various 
institutions  of  monachism  or  monkism  in  the 
Roman  Chorch.  At  first,  the  zeal  of  the  original 
founders  is  indescribably  keen.  The  self-denial, 
the  mortification,  the  penance  which  they  ioflicted 
upon  themselves,  almost  exceed  belief  j  they  made 
▼ows  of  perpetual  chastity,  of  perpetual  poverty; 
they  swore  they  would  live  upon  crost  and  water, 
and  sleep  upon  straw,  or  even  bars  of  wood  ;  they 
kept  their  vows  for  many  years.  Perhaps  the  first 
feneration  were  sincere  and  faithful  to  their 
promises  $  but  the  people  loaded  them  with  pre- 
sents 5  tbey  bequeathed  lands,  and  houses,  and 
money  to  the  fraternity,  till  at  last  the  poor 
mendicants,  rolling  in  abundance,  and  tempted 
beyond  measure  with  the  desires  of  the  flesh, 
began  to  repent  them  of  their  hasty  vows,  made 
a  trace  with  the  Devil,  broke  them  all,  leaped 
over  the  ditch  and  over  the  walls  of  the  nun- 
neries, corrupted  the  nuns,  scandalised  the 
most  holy  church  by  their  licentiousness  and 
their  arrogance,  and  retired  from  public  patron- 
age to  open  the  way  for  a  new  set  of  ab- 
stainers, who  began  with  the  same  species  of  mor- 
tification, and  arrived  at  the  same  pinnacle  of  in- 
temperance. Nature  must  be  revenged;  they 
began  by  exalting  the  feeling  of  devotion  over  the 
social  affections  and  passions ;  and  before  long 
these  passions  rebelled  sgalnst  the  religious  pro- 
pensity, utterly  destroyed  it,  and  commenced  a 
riot  in  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  has  frequently  convulsed 
ii  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  reUgious 
frenzy  cooled  as  the  animal  passions  became  ex- 
cited.  This  also  is  qnite  in  consistency  with  the 
usual  character  of  nature ;  one  fire  destroys 
another.  The  heat  of  the  son  will  put  out  a  com- 
ma fire,  and  a  large  fire  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  small  one  will  speedily  extinguish  it.  Thus  the 
fire  of  religious  enthusiasm,  strong  at  first,  dili- 
gently fed  by  the  care  and  zeal  of  its  partisans, 
and  roused  by  artificial  fuel,  was  unable  at  last  to 
cope  with  the  natural  fire  of  the  human  affections 
and  passions,  and  after  a  fierce  and  afflicting 
struggle,  it  at  last  gave  way,  exhausted  with  re. 
slstance,  leaving  the  enemy  much  more  power 
than  if  the  struggle  had  never  taken  place.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  from  accounts  of  the  nunneries 
and  monasteries  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  pub- 
lished by  the  Catholics  themselves,  that  the  meat 
shameless  excesses  have  been  committed  in  these 
private  asylums,  where  men  and  women  profess  to 
retire  from  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  but  where  in 
fact  they  have  many  more  opportunities  of  indulg- 
ing in  all  the  pleasures  of  sense  than  they  coeld 
procure  in  the  outer  world.  At  Province,  in 
France,  when  cleansing  a  fish-pond  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  nunnery,  several  bones  and  half- 
— --*  bedieeef  children  were  found  5  twenty- 


seven'  units  were  apprehended  on  suspicion,  but  the 
church  soon  put  a  stop  to  a*  I  proceedings  against 
(hem,  to  pr<»iett  the  character  of  the  hoi*  titter- 
flood.  Many  of  the  Roman  bishop*,  fcowevey,  have 
interested  themselves  In  the  cause  of  dece*cl  *Uid 
of  nature.  Amongst  whom  Scipto  de  Hiect,  btshcty 
df  Pisloia.  is  the  most  eminent  and  candid,  who  in 
#he  memoirs  of  hi*  own  life,  has  left  to  the  world  a 
frightful  picture  of  the  abuses  of  which  ratlgio*  mj* 
ncenwmify  fci  those  fats  of  wickedness,  whet*  die 
Victims  of  supers*! (km  have  bee*  IntyrflibM  /Mm 
the  enjoyment  of  human  society. 

It  is  a  thing,  however,  not  to  be  regretted;  ft*  it 

Ii  a  lesson  to  future  generations  to  ovoid  the  errors 
nto  which  their  ancestors  have  fallen,  in  thd 
foolish  expectation  of  pleasing  God,  and  pro- 
moting the  cause  Of  good  morals.  It  is  also  a 
thing  to  be  noted,  that  those  victims  ofa  base  and 
tyrannical  superstition  were  not  acting  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  in  thus 
overleaping  the  boundaries  of  their  rule  of  life,  for 
there  is  a  secret  system  of  Christianity  taught  In  the 
monasteries,  of  which  the  norfd  knows  nothing  at 
all.  It  la  a  mystical  doctrine,  which  resolve*  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  into  love.  The  death 
and  passion  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  the  resur- 
rection, the  sscensioo,  the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost— stl  are  exptumdd  in  a  way  never  taught  ia 
our  churches,  but  known  only  to  the  Inmates  of 
the  monasteries  or  those  who,  like  them,  have  seal 
and  fervour  sufficient  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
their  system.  It  is  not  a  deception  Of  a  mere 
cloak  to  exculpate  themselves ;  it  is  *  real,  a 
genuine  system  of  theology,  as  I  knots  from  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  those  who  have  been  staler 
its  power,  and  who  have  confessed  that  from  pure 
faith  and  love  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  they  hsve 
indulged  in  the  grossest  sensuality,  and  regarded 
licentiousness  as  a  virtue.  They  else  bring  forth 
Scripture  to  defend  their  conduct,  aad  maintain, 
like  all  other  sects  aad  parties,  that  the  Bible  can- 
not be  expounded  otherwise.  They  abandon  all 
outward  form  of  religion,  despise  the  mummery 
end  ceremonious  worship  of  the  church  to  which 
they  belong,  and  confine  all  their  wevofcftoa  to 
their  own  hearts,  and  to  what  they  call  the  volup- 
tuousness of  Jesus. 

This  may  he  a  good  lesson  to  fanatics  of  every 
variety  ;  it  ought  to  teach  them  to  descend  a  tittle 
from  the  elevation  to  which  they  have  raised 
themselves,  and  have  a  tittle  more  intercourse 
with  the  opposite  extreme  of  society ;  tbey  will 
find  there  aa  much  good  feeling,  as  many  amiable 
qualities,  of  every  description,  as  amongst  them- 
selves ;  and  perhaps  tbey  may  teuru  to  appreciate 
some  virtues  and  some  truths  tf  which  tbey  have 
now  no  conception ;  ia  fine,  they  ought  to  cool 
themselves,  and  see  if,  in  their  cool  moments,  thqy 
do  not  naturally  run  into  another  channel  of 
thought,  which,  for  the  time  bemg, appears  as  res-' 
tenable  as  the  one  of  higher  temperature.  I  know, 
from  experience,  both  states  of  mhtd  hi  the  ex- 
treme, and  I  know  that  the  convictions  of  the  one 
party  are  equally  strong  as  those  of  the  other. 
Hence  1  always  steer  a  middle  course ;  I  neither 
dwell  in  the  burning,  sultry  climate  of  fanaticism 
orvdevotion  on  the  one  hand,  iter  the  frigid  zone  of 
extra  Infidelity  on  the  ether;  I  lore  to  dwell  ia 
the  temperate  regions,  aad  give  my  hand  and  my 
heart  to  both ;  and  as  the  temperate  regions  have 
one  half  of  the  year  under  the  influence  of  beat 
and  the  other  of  told,  so  I  love  to  have  feilh  aad 
infidelity  on  each  aide  of  me ;  the  one  is  my 
summer, the otherle  my  winter;  Nature  made  tbem 
both ;  therefore  I  consider  that  both  are  good,  only 
we  have  not  as  yet  learned  to  maxe  a  good  use  of 
them.  Heat  Is  good,  but  it  hi  not  good  to  jump 
into  a  furnace;  eetd  Is^fobd,  and  very  refreshing 
and  invigorating,  but  H  is  not  food  to  go  upon  a 
north-west  expedition,  aud  perish  amid  the  ice- 
bergs. No;  keep  the  middle  regions;  never  try 
to  go  to  extremes;  destroy  nothing  that  Nature 
contains,  but  try  to  balance  all  tbfcsg*. 

Every  man  may  know  fer  Irrmseff  when  he  baa 


gd«  into  a  hot  climate.    If  he  n  m  a  stat  aasme, 
he  baa  perhaps  got  as  far  sooth  as  the  fiajaitat; 
and  if  he  is  without  passion  altogether,  thai  Is 
Bts  got  a*  tar  aa  the  Pole;  aad  In  either  ml* 
atthd   in  unfit  for  healthy  action.    CsdVrttthf 
ftocfjc*  of  passion  or  feeling  atone,  ma*  k  a  ftst; 
without  passion  nt  all,  he  is  unfit  let  sciMa.  Son* 
men  are  la  the  habit  of  decrying  pafesto*,  feat 
giaulkm,  aad  all  such  stimtfrnttaw.  elements  of  sat 
tiewpoxttieii.    Nothing  can  be  nsore  ohressshtbte. 
these  are  the  source  of  all  action ;  without  that* 
there  Is  no  activity  in  tn*n{  there  is  aotnossftk 
Jamjrment  Is  the  coldest  and  moat  eefeelmg  !M*> 
lb  the  universe.    Hence  Justice  was  very  batttV 
faiiyiafiuauat<dby  theattmaofa  withal**** 
upon  her  eyes,  because  she  haa  neither  likings  sor 
dhlikings.    Man  ia  never  In  a  healthy  state,  omen 
all  the  passions  of  bis  nature  are  in  employnieot. 
There  ia  not  a  useless  or  a  vicious  passion  withis 
him.    Nature  haa  implanted  nothing  within  ant 
that  would  not  contribute  to  his  happiness,  did  be 
employ  it  aright;  and  ha  would  employ  thesi  all 
aright,  did  not  law*  and  superstitiwus  lay  art- 
straint  upon  some  passions,  and  suppress  then  to 
exalt  others  above  them,  and  thus  destroy  the 
equality  of  the  mind.     Were  this  restraint  cs- 
forced  equally  apon  alt,  It  would  de  less  barn. 
But  it  is  ueeqoal  ia  ita  actum.    Some  passioas  srt 
subdued,  othereere  let  alone  5  and  those which  are 
free  obtain  an  nndne  ascendancy  over  those  which 
are  suppressed,  and  thus  destroy  the  beauty  of 
the  moral  character  of  man.  Were  all  the  passions 
set  at  liberty,  tbey  would  cheek  each  other,  sad 
keep  eaeh  other  in  bounds.    Now,  wbea  one  or 
two  are  in  prison,  sa  infamous  system  of  monopoly 
prevails,  and  dire  confusion  is  the  consequence. 
It  is  a  state  of  things  which  may  be  well  repre- 
sented by  the  banking  system*  of  Englaad  aai 
Scotland.     In  Eagrand,  oae  great  monster  of  1 
national  bank  has  enjoyed  exclusive  privileges,  to 
the  detriment  of  all  inferior  banking  establish- 
meuU  throughout  the  kingdom  •  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  banking  system  of  England  has  beet  a 
complete  failure,  and  hundreds  of  the  minor  bssb 
have  been  ruined  by  the  exclusive  privitegei  nf 
the  great  devourer.    In  Scotland  the  ayttea  n 
quite  the  reverse ;  i Acre,  there  is  no  national  bask; 
every  bank  ia  free  to  Issue  and  to  act  aait  pfoewt. 
But  the  different  banks  of  Scotland  have  a  amtstl 
actios  upon  eaeh  other ;  they  keep  each  other  a 
check,  so  that  they  dare  not  be  guilty  of  an  over- 
issue.     Hence  it  happens  that  the  bunking  syoten 
of  Scotland  is  the  most  perfect  monetary  tyttea 
in  the  world,  and  there  I*  wot  a  peasant  sor  *■* 
chanio  in  Scotland  who  would  not  prefer  t  o*r» 
pound  note  to  a  sovereign  5  ia  fact,  gold  is  oewr 
seen  in  Scotland.  It  would  be  so  with  the  psosioM, 
were  they  aH  free  to  act ;  they  would  keep  esei 
other  in  check,  and  preserve  the  equilibria*  of 
virtue  aud  the  moderation  and  temperance  of  **• 
tore.    This  is  wisdom.    Wiadova  is  nothing  she 
than  the  balance  of  the  mind,  giving  each  passion 
and  each  propensity  its  true  place,  putting  no  ns- 
natural  check  on  any,  and  exercising  no  partfabrj. 
Our  system  Is  the  temperate  or  middle fsse, 
between  the  two  extremes ;  we  held  oat  the  hsni 
of  charity  to  aH  ;  we  regard  every  thing  in  uatnre 
as    useful,   nothing  in  nature    aa  contemptible. 
Where  can  you  find  another  system  in  the  worW 
which   is  equally  temperate*   Which  Is  not  ex* 
elusive  on  some  paint  or  other,  aad  unjust  is  tat 
undue  preponderance  which  it  gives  to  soma  feel- 
rag  or  precept  ?    We  have  00  precepts,  and  sercr 
will  have  precepts ;  we  do  not  even  command*  oor 
followers  to  love  each  other,  for  we  know  that 
they  must  love  or  bate  Just  as  they  are  cesanefles* 
by  eat  ore ;   but  we  endeavour  lo  make  all  lovely, 
and  by  this  means  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  can- 
pel  all  men  to  love  each  other,  without  the  sseof 
a  precept.  All  moral  lessons  sre  useless.  Chance 
the  system,  educate  the  people,  refine  them  sot 
polish  tbem,  feed  tbem  and  clotbe  tasjsa,  and  ysa 
will  find  that  process  to  be  muob   snore  *•*•**" 
thaa  preaching  aad  sermoaixing. 
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A  Utile  after  the   lecturer    had   commenced 
spenkingt  a  most  inhuman  jrelp  or  bark  was  heard 
toprocsed  from  the  midst  of  the  andiencc;  erery 
person  seemed  to  take  it  for  grouted  that  a  dog 
bad  got  in  amongst  us,  and   all  the   impression 
whicb  the  noise  oraajted  wa*  a  pleasant  nod  nniver- 
sal  smile,    By-apd-by,  however,  the  sound  was 
heard  again,  and  a  little  disturbance  ensued  in 
Ike  euartjer  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  a  gen- 
tlemap  requested  the  lecturer  to  pause  for  a  short 
while,  as  he  was  suspicious  that  we  had  got  a  visit 
of  the  unknown  tongues.    The  lecturer  paused, 
and  then  proceeded  once  more ;  and  when  he  be- 
gan to  show  the  impossibility  of  drawing  a  decided 
fine  of  distinction  between  God  and  Devil,  any 
more  than  between  cold  water  and  hot,  the  spirit, 
in  a  (it  of  ecetacy  perhaps  at  the  clearness  of  the 
ilkistrotioa,  or  perhaps  afraid  that  be  was  jpst 
about  to  be  detected,  and  convicted  of  beiog  one 
and  the  same  with  the  Devil  himself,  gave  such  a 
vociferous  bar k  a*  electrified  *be  whole  audience. 
Immediately  there  waaaraah  upon  the  unfortunate 
<*  possessed,"   end  he  was  pushed  down  stairs, 
spirit  and  all,  by  an  irresistible  force.    No  doubt, 
he  thought  it  very  scandalous  thai  the  Holy  Ghost 
should  be  treated  so  oootempUiensly  by  the  prince 
of  darkness,  who  possessed  and  instigated  the 
assailants.    The  leetaree  said  he  was  sorry  for 
what   had    occurred;    but    yet    perhaps  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  as  so  large  an    audience 
were   apt  to  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  suf- 
fering swam  characters  to  be  present ;  but  that  the 
individual,  who  was  personally  known  to  him,  was, 
he  believed, unable  to  suppress  this  violent  hiccup, 
which  came  euddenly  upon  him  when  any  thing 
ejected  his  religious  fibres ;  knowing  this,  how. 
ever,  it  wan  foolish  to  make  his  appearance  in 
public.    The  individual  who  ottered  this  canine 
sound  is  a  Soothcotian,  but  is  quite  insulated  as  a 
believer,  imagining  that  none  of  the  Seutfccotians 
know  any  thing  equal  to  himself.    This  hark  of 
his,  *Je  says,  boa  as  yet  oo  intelligible  meaning, 
but  it  noon  shall  have,  and  shake  the  world  by  Its 
power.    The  circumstance  altogether  waa  a  very 
good  illustration  of  the  lecturer's  doctrine,  that 
what  appeared  God  to  one  man  was  the  Devil  to 
another,  for  certainly  no  one  but  tlje  demoniac 
himself  could  have  ascribed  *•  this  manifestation** 
to  auy  thing  but  an  evil  influence.    There  are 
several  of  the  Soothcotlans  who  bark  in  a  similar 
way.    Yon  cannot  caH  it  an  u  unknown  tongue,"' 
far  it  is  owe  Hint  we  are  eH  familiar  with,  and 
suits  to  a  very  hair  the  Turkish  designation  of 
afollovser  of  Jesus,"  aChristian  dog."    Wo  would 
advise  our  eVieod  to  go  to  Mr.  .Irvoog's,  where  he 
ia  more  likely  to  had  a  kiad  master  than  with  us ; 
bat  even  Irving,  we  fear,  would  put  him  oat,  for 
as  apostle  baa.aaW,  H  Bewese  of  dogs." 


FOR  THE  CRISIS. 


1  had  a  dream  which  was  not  alt  a  dream. 

Briton. 
What  wan  your  dream,  my  lord  ?— Shakspbare. 


One  evening,  aa  my  friend  and  myself  were  ad- 
miring the  rich  tints  of  a  magnificent  netting  son, 

■*  And  felt  owr  hearts  flost  softly  alter  him 
Alow*  stint  western  paradise  of  .steeds,9' 
we  veasarked,  how  (variously  the  same  object  af- 
fected different  individuals !  "rhnagine,"  .said  I, 
"  the  enhappy  Mag  whose  life  has  been  declared 
forfeited  by  tbe  laws  of  his  country :  what  must 
far  ois  saoaaMoas,  as  he  behojds,  Cor  the  last  time, 
the  netting  of  that  orb,  whonerif  tag  wiH  announce 
the  termination  of  his  existence  f*  «  Sad  indeed," 
she  replied,  M  is  the  picture  you  have  presented. 
Ob!  wJij.  cannot  all  share  our,pjre*ent  happy  feel 
ingt  ?  and  why  must  even  ,they  be  alloyed  by  the 
knowledge*  that  there  are  thousands  who  have 
misery  Js>r  a  constant  oompauipn ;  and  to  whom 
the  peat,  the  present,  and  the  future,  offer  only 
scenes  of    desolation  V     xt  Because  Ignorance 


rules  with  an  iron  away;  because  evil,  and  its 
necessary  attendant,  sorrow,  are  let  loose  upon 
earth  ;  because  we  know  not  the  laws  of  onr  na- 
ture, and  what  is  neceaaary  to  secure  happiness ; 
or,  wherefore,  when  all  around  ua  is  calculated  to 
produce  harmony,  do  we  hear  only  discord? 
Wherefore,  when  beauty  and  grace  indescribable 
abound  in  the  works  of  nature,  do  we  turn  to  the 
deformities  of  art?  Why,  when  in  every  bosom 
there  is  an  inexhaustible  fouotaiu  of  kindness  and 
love,  do  we  prefer  the  bitter  waters  of  hatred  and 
strife?  and,  when  happiness  is  within  and  around 
us,  when  each  kind  emotion  we  feel,  each  affec- 
tionate attention  we  receive,  proves  it,  when  it 
sweetly  asks  to  be  taken  to  our  heart  a,  why  do 
we,  in  our  ignorant  selfishness,  so  generally  turn 
away  to  clasp  falsehood  and  misery  ? "  The  in- 
quiry  was  one  deeply  interesting  to  benevolent 
nature  ;  we  pursued  it  for  some  time;  and  when, 
with  the  subject  sittl  in  my  mind,  J  retired  to  rest, 
imagination  kept  awake. 

I  thought  I  was  treveUJng  through  a  country 
which  Nature  seemed  to  have  fitted  for  the  abode 
of  peace,  plenty,  and  happiness — the  hills  were 
clothed  with  trees  of  graceful  foliage,  and  along 
the  valleys  the  silvery  stream  threaded  ita  wind, 
ing  and  fertilizing  course  5  the  birds  mao*e  aweet 
music  among  the  bushes,  while  myriads  of  gay 
in*ects  danced  to  the  sound ;  the  air  felt  balmy 
and  heathful ;  and  the  soil  was  of  the  kind  which 
richly  repays  the  labour  of  cult i ration.  At  some 
distance  I  observed  groups  ef  men  .employed  in 
various  pursuits  of  husbandry;  bpt,  upon  ap- 
proaching them,  I  was  pained  to  observe  that  their 
countenances,  instead  of  expressing  content  and 
pleasure,  were  marked  wy  deep  lioee  of  care  and 
ajiaiety^-nenary  was  In  their  appearance;  and 
famine  had  set  its  seal  upon  their  hollow  cheeks 
and  wasted  frames.  I  aaked  what  they  were 
sowing  ?  •*  Thistles/'  they  replied,  and  added  that 
for  some  time  shay  had  ealtieated  aettlas,  in  the 
hope  of  eliding  tjitm  anfeetaetiaj  f«re  £  bat  feeing 
disappointed,  some  learned  men,  after  having  con* 
vinced  them  of  their  error,  had  recommended  the 
culture  of  the  former,  and  that  this  advice  most 
people  were  following.  "  But  why  not  saw  conn, 
when  experience  shows  that  U  yields  the  west 
food  ? "  MOb,someiMd  soar  a  little,  Jbnt  they  were 
mostjy  odd,  visionary  being?,  wjio  were  generally 
laughed  at.**  "  put  waa  it  not  *  fact  that  the 
produce  of  their  labour  waa  mood  ?  waa  it  a  v*. 
slonary  thing  that  they  wave  fetter  ild,  enjoyed 
better  heeAth*mt  m*re4#ajfto4aaf  tfsty  did  who 
attempted  to  support  themselves .qpan  things  jlj- 
adapted  to  their  natures  ?n  "  That  might  be  5  but 
they  who  have  a  right  to  Icaow  best,  order  us  to 
sow  thistles,  therefore  we  must  $  and  if  they  shall 
he  feuad  unfit  for  fi>od,  way,  the*,  nest  year,  it 
will  he  time  enough  tq  uy  sosy4friog  awe,"  jlpfl 
In  tbe  mean  time  hundreds  perished— perished  of 
want,  surrounded  with  tbe  means  of  procuring 
abundance ! 

I  proceeded  to  tjie  metropolis,;  there,  jutfge  of 
my  surprise !  though  the  glorious  sua,  riving  high 
in  the  heavens.  **»  diffusing  life  and  light 
through  aJI  Mure,  the  booses  were  dosed  as  if 
it  had  bees  tii/ftht ;  and  *  fouad  that  the  inhabi- 
tants slept  during  tjie  day,  and  then  arose  to 
pursue  iji  eir  avocation*  /by  tjie  miserable  dicker 
of  .rushlight*  $  while  all  who  walked  the  half- 
illumined  streets  were  provided  with  lanterns. 
*•  What  ean  be  the  raaaoo  of  this  ?"  I  exclaimed. 
"Oh,  our  ancestors  did  so  before  us,  and  we  are 
not  so  diarespectful  as  to  dispute  their  wisdom,  or 
-so  arrogant  as  to  suppose  ourselves  wiser  than 
•hoy  .*•  *  All  eery  well  for  such  of  your  ancestors 
as  lived  in  mints,  and  wise  of  them  >to  avail  them* 
selves  <af  amifleial. light  5  tot  vehy  you,  who  have 
-only  to  open  year  ebattets  to  be  enlightened  by  the 
jinn,  aemald  prafer  able  o>u*iteasHrl*ibJe,  is  to  me 
incomprehensible.*^  '<  Very  likely,"  they  replied, 
and  aoVJed,  "bat  besides  Ijhia  reason,  which  we 
have  always  fioupd  unanswerable,  many  centuries 
ago  some  profound    naturalists  had  discovered 


that  daylight  was  Injurious  to  the  sight,  and  cer- 
tainly not  intended  for  it."  "  But  aa  this  custom 
of  sleeping  by  day  is  confined  to  the  city,  and, 
even  there,  to  the  wealthy,  have  you  not  a  proof 
that  daylight  is  not  injurious  ?"  "  Oh,  they  did  not 
know;  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  enquire;  they 
believed  it  because  they  had  been  tsught  to  be- 
lieve it."  La  belle  raison!  I  remarked  some 
children  at  play,  who  proposed  a  trame  at  ball ; 
the  parents  blew  bubbles  through  pi  pew,  and  the 
children,  after  vainly  attempting  to  catch  them  for 
their  purpose,  burst  into  team  of  disappointment, 
in  spite  of  the  experience  which  might  have  led 
them  to  expect  this  result.  "  Why  not  give  them 
leather  balls  filled  with  wool  or  air?*'  1  InquVcd. 
*  Oh,  they  have  always  had  the  soap-bubbles,  and 
they  must  be  contented."  There  was  one  pecu- 
liarity in  the  domestic  arrangements  that,  1  am 
afraid,  moved  my  indignation,  and  thie  was  the 
narrow,  little-minded  nature  of  their  opinions  re- 
specting the  women,  whom,  be  it  known,  I  found 
much  more  agreeable  and  right -principled  than 
the  men-.  While  theae  might  go  where  they 
pleased,  there  were  harriei*  placed  at  regulated 
distances,  beyond  which  thove  might  oot  pass; 
there  were  even  some  fruits  which  the  men  de- 
voured eagerly,  but  which  the  women  were  taught 
to  believe  were  poisonous  if  they  eat  them.  1 
attempted  to  expose  this  monstrous  deception. 
Ardently  did  I  seek  an  opportunity  of  arousing 
these  interesting  beings  to  a  sense  of  their  privi- 
leges and  powers;  bat,  rendered  fearful  by  tyranny, 
whenever  I  touched  upon  the  subject  they  tied. 
Once,  indeed,  when  men  were  boasting  of  their 
freedom,  1  believe  1  drew  upon  myself  much  HI. 
will  by  asking  in  pablie,  iu  the  words  of  a  modern 


"£an  man  be  free  when  woman  is  a  slave  >•*• 

I  visited  their  schools,  of  which  they  boasted 
much ;  here,  instead  of  presenting  to  the  pupils 
VndisDutabic  an/1  valuable  facts,  as  revealed  in 
nature,  aa  aasent  to  the  wild  mysteries  of  former 
ages  was  taught  and  enforced  ;  opinion*,  the  most 
discordant  and  irrational,  were  aet  before  them, 
which  interest  or  fear  inclined  them  to  adopt,  or 
rather  to  profess ;  instead  of  suffering  the  mind 
flrecly  and  vigorously  to  s^t  forth  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  they  were  taught  to  dread  the  result  of  in- 
vestigation, end  tremble  lest  the  evidence  they 
might  find  should  oblige  them  to  quit  the  pre- 
scribed path.  Grieved  to  perceive  the  demo, 
rajizing  effects  of  this  false  system,  1  ventured 
to  observe  that,  "while  the  fair  page  of  nature 
was  ever  open  to  them,  while  truth  waa  written* 
as  in  characters  of  fire  apon  aH  the  operations  of 
her  .hand,  I  eould  not  understand  why  they  thus 
surrounded  tbe  plastic  and  ingenuous  mind  of. 
youth  with  mystery  and  error;  why  they  thus 
chained  the  energies  and  power  of  intellect,  which 
should  be  aa  free  as  air,  and  as  excursive  as  the 
wide  extent  of  knowledge ."  "Ob!  such  a  system 
as  f  advocated,  must  lead  to  evil ;  if  reason  were 
not  restrained  by  terror  and  superstition,  it  must 
arrive  at  error ;  if  truth  were  not  distorted  or  ob- 
scured, it  would  eease  to  be  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive; ia  short,  it  was  not  good  to  be  wise;  end 
the  attainment  of  virtue  and  happiness  must  be 
rendered  easy,  or  noue  would  pursue  them ! !"  I 
suppose  I  looked  bewildered  at  this  extraordinary 
arrangement  of  words  ;  for  the  learned  professor 
who  had  condescended  to  utter  them,  giving  me  a 
savlc  of  mingled  pity  and  acorn,  departed. 

Throughout  this  ill-fated  land,nothiog  could  be 
better  adapted  to  produce  vice  and  misery  than 
the  whole  arrangements.  Tlie  glory  and  the  hap. 
phuess  of  the  nation  called  for  war ;  war  was 
ja*de,a*ri  thousands  were  slaughtered ;  Justice  de- 
manded the  annual  hetacomb  of  human  sacrifices, in 
order  that  the  inconsistent  regulations  termed  laws 
might  be  obeyed  and  respected ;  and  Penury  was 
ready  with  her  victims  to  answer  the  call.    Mar- 


*  Revolt  of  Islam. 
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riages  were  contracted,  not  to  iuaure  the  happi. 
lies*  of  the  parties — not  because  they  were  at- 
tached by  sympathy,  coo  geniality,  aid  affection; 
ah!  no;  these  had  no  influence  in  such  unions) 
t*he  usual  inducements  were, the  hope*  of  anaiuintr 
wi  ahh,  rank,  power ;  and  for  these  phantom*  they 
stiHed  that  love  which  can  never  be  purchased, 
ihai  affection  which  can  uever  be  bribed.  Alas  J 
for  thone  who  had  feelings,  or  who  discovered 
they  had  hearts  J  •*  And  who  reigns  over  these 
miserable  people?*'  1  inquired.  "  Ignorance,*' 
*n*  the  reply.  The  name  dispelled  the  vision* 
and  I  awoke.  CONCORDIA. 

••  All  children  shall  be  early  taught  a  know- 
ledjje  of  the  laws  of  their  nature.'1 — Rational 
System,  Law  xii. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  W.  will  find  an  answer  to  his  communica- 
tion in  the  institution  of  a  school  for  children 
and  adults,  last  week. on  the  premises  at  Char- 
lotte-street. We  shall  publish  the  rules  and 
regulations. 

Reformator  in  ovr  next. 


£i>e  ttrfsfs* 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  NOV.  9. 


All  is  confusion  over  the  ball.  It  is  a  dire 
scene  of  contention  between  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed.  Slaves  are  striving  to  get  free,  and 
masters  trying  to  enslave.  Even  the  Americans 
are  in  alarm,  on  account  of  public  meetings 
held  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery; 
yet  America  is  called  the  land  of  liberty. 
Liberty  is  a  nickname,  and  so  is  justice.  Kings 
and  tyrants  have  still  power  to  persuade  or 
compel  fools  or  victims  to  shed  their  blood  for 
them  ;  but  fortune  seems  at  present  to  favour 
the  fair.  There  is  one  queen  established  in 
Portugal,  another  in  Spain ;  and  who  knows 
how  soon  we  shall  be  under  petticoat  govern, 
ment  ourselves  ?  A  mad  princess  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  was  asked  why  die  reigns  of  queens 
were  more  prosperous  than  those  of  kings? 
she  replied,  "  under  kings,  women  govern ; 
under  queens,  men."  If  this  mad  princess  was 
right,  and  she  is  more  likely  to  be  right,  on 
account  of  being  esteemed  mad  by  fools,  there  is 
a  good  prospect  before  us ;  it  is  a  fiiir  prospect, 
at  least  What  a  prostitution  of  human  intel- 
lect k  loyalty !— a  philosopher  betiding  in  re* 
verential  humility  before  a  little  girl  with  a 
diadem  on  her  brow  and  a  doll  in  her  arms ! 

Trade  is  miserably  dull,  and  becoming  worse 
and  worse  daily.  The  East  and  West  India 
markets  are  literally  neglected,  and  great  reduc- 
tions have  taken  place  in  their  articles  of  trade. 
Every  species  of  manufacturing  is  suffering, 
and  vast  numbers  of  unemployed  artizans  are 
either  thrown  upon  the  parish,  or  the  very 
limited  bounty  of  their  friends.  And  who  are 
the  friends  of  the  poor  man  ?  Not  the  rich  ; 
.they  drive  the  beggar  from  their  door  ;  there  is 
more  tenderness  and  sympathy  in  a  poor  than 
in  a  rich  man's  heart.  Often  may  be  seen  the 
affecting  spectacle  of  one  poor  starveling  receiv- 
ing alms  from  another  as  wretched  in  appear. 
ance  as  himself;  whilst  the  full-blown  puppy 
passes  Scornfully  by,    gives    the  unfortunate 


supplicant  a  switch  with  his  cane,  and  damns 
him  to  be  gone. 

Parliament  is  again  prorogued,  and  will  most 
probably  be  prorogued  once  mere.  We  shall 
have  no  senatorial  debates  till  February.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  people  are  progressing  in 
their  assumption  of  the  legislative  power.  Re- 
sistance is  becoming  more  and  more  in  vogue, 
and  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
abolition  of  the  assessed  taxes  becoming  very 
frequent  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Even  the 
police,  whom  the  public  regard  as  their  ene- 
mies, are  themselves,  poor  fellows,  equally 
disposed  to  resistance  as  others.  They  are 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  all  complaints 
against  the  severity  of  discipline  are  silenced 
in  the  utterance.  We  regard  the  police  in  tiie 
same  light  as  we  do  the  military.  We  pity 
the  men,  and  the  circumstances  which  compel 
them  to  become  the  servants  of  oppression ; 
for  we  believe  that  their  hearts  are  with  the 
people,  and  they  long  for  a  change  in  the  poli- 
tical world.  We  pity  our  oppressors,  and  are 
certain  that  amidst  all  the  insignia  of  office,  and 
the  emblems  of  power,  they  have  very  little 
enjoyment.  It  must  either  be  patriotism,  ava- 
rice, or  infatuation,  which  attaches  a  minister 
of  state  so  closely  to  his  office.  If  it  be  pa- 
triotism, it  is  of  a  very  blind  species ;  and  if 
it  be  avarice  or  infatuation,  he  makes  a  sacri- 
fice of  all  the  subordinate  passions  and  affec- 
tions of  his  nature,  to  gratify  one  lordly  tyrant 
within  himself.  He  also  is  himself  enslaved, 
and  becomes  as  much  in  need  of  a  saviour  for 
his  mind  as  the  poor  man  for  his  purse.  There 
is  nothing  like  equality,  and  it  must  prevail 
within  as  well  as  without ;  a  tyrant  is  himself  a 
slave,  whilst  he  is  binding  others.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  slavery,  as  well  as  of  taxes — direct  and( 
indirect ;  direct  is  palpable  and  outward ;  in- 
direct is  invisible ;  they  must  both  be  annihi- 
lated ;  but  the  only  process  by  which  we  can  ac- 
complish their  destruction,  is  by  following  the 
example  of  our  countrymen  in  respect  to 
taxes ;  we  must  begin  with  direct  slavery,  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  mind  will  follow  the 
emancipation  of  the  body.  Matter  is  the  foun. 
dation;  begin  with  evils  that  we  see  unveiled, 
and  then  we  shall  assail  those  that  work  in 
disguise. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Committee  of  this  Department  of  the 
Depositors  of  the  Labour  Exchange,  mentioned 
in  last  week's  Crisis  as  having  been  formed  for 
the  important  purpose  of  organizing  that  very 
numerous  branch  of  Depositors,  and  for  other 
matters  connected,  as  they  conceive,  with  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  Exchange,  have  met 
several  times  since  their  appointment  We  are 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  whole  of  their  reso- 
lutions have  been  passed  unanimously,  and  that 
their  report  will  shortly  be  laid  before  their 
constituents  for  their  approval. 

The  objects  of  the  Committee  would  be 
materially  forwarded  by  the  whole  of  the  rent- 
collectors  and  members  of  this  department  im- 
mediately inserting  their  names,  trades,  and 
addresses  in  a  book  for  that  purpose,  now  lying 
at  the  Institution,  in  the  care  or  Mr.  Dixon. 

N.  B.— The  Miscellaneous  Department  con- 


sists of  all  those  individuals  who  are  rent-payers 
and  depositors,  and  who  are  unattached  to  any 
of  the  trade  societies  connected  with  the  Labour 
Exchange. 

We  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  to-ope- 
rathe  friends  to  the  Lectures  now  being  delivered 
ev  ry  Tuesday  Evening  at  the  Institution,  Char- 
lotte-street, by  Mr.  Detrosier.  We  would  re- 
commend every  man  and  woman,  who  are  desi- 
rous of  bettering  the  condition  of  themselves  and 
their  fellow-being^,  to  attend  the  truly  eloquent 
and  highly  instructive  lessons  delivered  by  this 
gentleman.  We  wish  me  could  see  our  extensive 
premises  crowded  with  our  fellow-operatives  on 
th«*e  occasions,  satisfied  that  they  would  derive 
su'id  advantages  as  well  as  entertainment  from 
th*m. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

St  a. — On  the  announcement  to  the  renders  of  the 
Crisis  of  yesterday,  of  the  greatly  fomented  dents  of 
the  late  Rajah  Rammobuo  Roy,  finding  by  yw 
Correspondent,  in  reference  to  that  prince's  opiaioas 
that  idler  long  and  minute  investigation  of  in*  Cbri*- 
tian  Scripture*,  be  came  to  the  cunclutioo  that  tbsy 
contained  the  doctrine  of  pure-  Theism  $  and  that  b» 
s  .bseqoeni  If  gave  his  whole  support  to  toe  view  of 
toe  Unitarian*,  long  considering  the  doctrines  of  this 
sect  as  a  progressive  link  between  common  Chris* 
thtnlty  and  pure  Theism:  and  that  they  were  but  pro. 
gressiee  with  the  Rajah,  appears  to  me  not  only  froa 
hi*  apparent  satisfaction  when  present  at  the  deli- 
very of  one  of  Mr.  Owen's  lectures  in  the  Instita- 
tion  in  Burton-street,  but  more  especially  by  a* 
ejaculation  in  tbe.  Indian  style  of  '•  Ma y  your  ana 
prosper!*'  Tbe  Rajah,  his  son,  and  Mr*  Owes  only 
remained  regularly  present)  hot  bein/r  casually  ca 
i be  spot,  and  oo  enquiry  finding  that  Mr.  Owen  64 
not  recollect  ibo«e  words,  and  con*jderiog  tbem  n* 
strongly  expressive  of  the  good  wishes  of  tbe  Rajnb, 
1  repeat  them,  lest  the  purling  benediction  of  so  gnat 
a  man  should  be  unfortunately  lost. 

1  remain  respectfully,  jour  constant  reader, 
JOHN  CROOK. 
18,  Clement's  Inn,  Oct.  27, 1833. 


Turkish  Courtship.  —  When  a  Turk  feci 
disposed  to  get  married,  be  communicates  ha 
wishes  to  his  mother,  or  some  near  female  rela- 
tive, to  whom  he  gives  a  description  of  the  kiwi 
of  woman  he  would  wish  to  make  bis  wife.  Hie 
lady  applied  to  then  sallies  forth,  accompanied 
by  a  host  of  female  friends  to  visit  every  bou« 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  young  unmarried 
women  are  likely  to  be  met  with.  Those  w»» 
appear  to  answer  the  purpose  undergo  a  thorough 
examination ;  their  hair  is  regularly  combed  to 
see  that  it  is  all  their  own.;  their  mouths  are 
opened,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  teeti 
therein  contained  are  the  legitimate  property  of  tbe 
jaws  in  which  they  appear ;  almost  every  part  of 
the  body  is  viewed,  to  ascertain  that  it  is  not  dis- 
figured by  any  deformity ;  and,  finally,  they  at 
made  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  to  sho* 
that  they  are  exempt  from  lameness.  After  these 
examinations,  a  faithful  report  is  made  in.  the 
proper  quarter.  The  choice  is  fixed  immediate!?, 
and  the  same  messengers  are  sent  back  to  nuke 
proposals.  The  special  bearer  of  the  commission 
appears  shod  with  slippers  of  two  different  co- 
lours, and  this  outward  mark  indicates  atopce 
the  errand  on  which  he  comes.  The  other  prefc- 
roinaries  are  then  speedily  adjusted,  and  the  nup- 
tial day  fixed. 

The  only  Cure.— Died  on  Sunday  last,  in  tbe 
House  of  Correction,  Kirkdale,  Roaanonh  FarroJI, 
aged  35  years,  who  had  been  commit  red  to  that 
jraol  72  times  for  having  been  found  disorderly  it 
tbe  public  streets  of  Liverpool.— UanektritrAi- 
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COMMUNITIES; 
Addressed  to  the  Advocator »  for  Immediately 
Establishing  Communities. 

"  If  thy  brother  be  in  error,  caution  him ;  if  he 
be  In  error  a  second  time,  caution  him  5  if  he  be 
In  error  a  third  time,  caution  and  reason  with 
him :  it  in  better  that  thou  shooldst  have  trouble, 
Ihso  that  he  should  come  to  injury.1' — Old  Chris- 
tianity.   

There  is  much  talk  amongst  the  advocates  of 
the  social  system  about  establishing  "communi- 
ties."   But  what  means  do  they  take  to  establish 
them?    Truly,  no  rational  means— no  successful 
meaos.     Do  they  think  that  meeting  and  debating 
ooce  or  twice  a- week,  and  subscribing  money  ac- 
cording to  individual  desire,  or  temperament,  or 
circumstances,  will  establish  one  rational  commu- 
nity ?   Such  means  may,  perhaps,  establish  a  weak 
collection  of  cottage  competitors,  or  (to  give  a 
higher  name)  half-market  gardeners,  but  not  one 
community.*     If  our  worthy,  warm,  bot  mistaken 
friends,  realty  understood  Mr.  Owen's  definition, 
they  would  see  the  impossibility  of  establishing,  at 
present,  any  sound  and  wise  arrangements  for  com- 
tnenciug  a  "community ''out  of  the  chaotic  confusion 
of  temperaments  and  opinions  that  surround  them. 
To  talk  of  establishing  a  community  while  men  and 
women  are  quite  indifferent  to,  or  ignorant  of,  phy- 
sical beauty,  and  consequently  unacquainted  with 
the  real  value  or  power  of  moral  feelings,is  to  talk  of 
eating  "  moonshine.**    Failures  in  tbe  attempts  of 
some  of  the  advocates  of  the  system  have  already 
taken  place,  to  estsblish  what  has  been  erroneously 
called  "  communities,"  but  which,  if  right  names 
bid   been   given  to  things,  ought  to  have  been 
cslled  «*  Societies  of  Mr.  A.*s  or  B.'s  opinions." 
All  attempts  to  establish  "  communities"  will  and 
most   fail   unless  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
powers  necessary  to  insure  success  are  in  exist- 
ence.    At   present.  I  distinctly  say,  such  powers 
cannot  be  in  existence  ;  at  least,  they  cannot  exist 
in  and  be  posnessed  by  individuals,  who  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity  have  been  surrouuded  by  the 
consequence*  of  the  acting  of  a  great  fundamental 
error,  and   which  consequences  these  individual 
are  even  now  suffering  under— even  now,  helping 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  human  degradation  and  mi- 
sery, and  who  in  their  time,  passed,  laughed  at,  or 
scorned  the  finest  feelings  of  friendship  and  cha- 
rity.    Let  not  then  the  friends  of  the  social  sys- 
tem mistake  their  real  power  and  qualities  of  mind 
and  morals;   but  pause  ere  they  rush  into  a  wide 
field  of  scorn  in  tbe  old  world,  by  following  the 
warm  and  vivid  vagaries  of  this  or  that  individual ; 
Jet  1  hem  remember  they  have  but  one  useful  guide, 
which  is   Nat  a  re  j  that  they  have  taken  an  ele- 
vated position  in  society, — stepped  boldly  forward 
as  the  teachers  of  men  and  women — as  the  direc- 
tors and  warner*  of  ignorant  and  wretched  masses 
of  human  being*  '.  They  stand  before  these  masses 
a*  the  regenerators  of  an  uncharitable  world— as 
rationalists  and  philosophers.     Let  them  reflect,  I 
say,  ere  they  become  a  mock  and  laughter  to  that 
world  tbe j  desire  to  moralize  and  unite  in  a  bond 
of  brotherhood,  and  thus  lose  the  attention  and 
respect  so  essential  to  the  rapidly  extending  their 
great  and  philanthropic  principles.  J.  II. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sir,-— On  reading  the  letter  of  your  correspon- 
dent J.  M'Do.well,  in  the  Crisis  of  October  19,  on 
the  reformation  of  benefit  societies,  and  a  more 
advantageous  employment  of  their  foods,  I  thought 
these  objects  might  be  promoted  by  sending  you 
the  prospectus  of  a  benefit  society,  instituted  about 
six  weeks  ago,  which  might  serve  as  an  example 
to  some  of  these  societies,  to  employ  their  funds 

•  When  1  use  the  word  community  I  apply  to  it 
the  meanioc  of  oor  £?***  friend,  Robert  Owen,— 
"  An  association  of  refined  mental,  moral,  sad 
physical  beiogo.* 


la  a  similar  manner,  instead  of  le 04) rag  their  money 
to  government,  at  the  paltry  interest  of  3 J  or  4 
per  cent.  By  this  mode,  each  of  these  societies 
would  be  a  nucleus  of  a  future  community,  form- 
ing, gradually  and  practically,  incipient  commu- 
nities on  the  land ;  whilst,  in  tbe  mean  time,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  accomplish  all  the  objects  for 
whidh  they  unite,  which  they  cannot  do  at  present. 
Some  of  these  societies  have  sufficient  funds 
already  in  hand,  which,  if  employed  in  this  way, 
the  members  need  not  contribute  another  shilling ; 
the  working  of  the  capital  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 

For  the  specious  protection  pretendedly  given 
them  by  an  act  of  parliament,  from  which  they 
derive  no  pecuniary  assistance,  (no  portion  of  those 
enormous  taxes  wrung  from  their  labour,  being 
appropriated  to  assist  them  in  their  laudable  ob- 
jects,) these  societies  are  compelled  to  invest  their 
money  in  the  funds.  Official  dictators  are  ap- 
pointed by  government  to  form  their  laws ;  and 
they  are  subjected  to  the  caprice  of  every  local 
magistrate.  Not  a  single  benefit  have  they  ever 
derived  from  this  protection;  bat,  oatheeootrary, 
have  been  vexatioosly  annoyed  and  injured  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  and  they  are  continually  applying 
to  parliament  for  amendments  and  alterations  in 
their  laws. 

Now,  all  the  protection,  and  every  other  objeet 
tbeae  societies  wish  to  attain  by  act  of  parliament, 
coold  be  more  effectually  obtaioed  and  secured 
by  a  general  union  of  all  their  societies  j  each 
society  contributing,  according  to  its  means  and 
numbers,  to  a  general  fund,  electing  delegates 
from  every  district  or  county,  to  meet  in  the  me- 
tropolis at  stated  periods.  This  would  be  their 
own  parliament;  their  affairs  would  be  periodically 
examined ;  general  lawa  made  for  the  direction  of 
all  the  societies;  the  best  advice  given  for  the 
investments  or  employ  of  their  funds  \  and  pro- 
tection afforded  to  oppressed  societies  at  the  ex. 
pense  of  the  general  fond. 

But,  what  would  be  an  infinitely  superior  union 
than  this,  combining  all  these  objects  with  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  of  their  fellow. country men, 
is  for  each  and  all  of  those  societies  immediately 
to  unite  with  the  Trades'  Unions,  in  the  formation 
of  that  magnificent  national  organization  of  all  the 
working  men  in  the  country,  on  the  enlightened, 
comprehensive,  and  able  plan  of  Mr.  Owen,  agreed 
to  by  the  National  Congress  last  week.  Every 
society,  of  whatever  description,  having  for  its 
object  tbe  welfare  and  happinsss  of  working  men, 
should  form  a  constituent  portion  of  this  mighty 
union,  and  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  the  pa- 
rochial district,  county,  provincial,  and  national 
congresses,  in  which  the  affairs  of  all  would  be 
deliberately  discussed,  and  their  interests  fully 
protected.  But  in  the  present  divided  and  isolated 
slate  of  all  societies,  they  are  too  weak,  indivi- 
dually, to  accomplish  any  thing,  have  not  sufficient 
information  aod  knowledge,  and  frequently  coun- 
teract and  compete  with  each  other.  This  must 
be  the  union  of  all  union*.  Let  us  imitate  Nature ; 
she  blends  her  varied  and  contending  elements 
intothe  most  perfect  and  beautiful  universal  union; 
so,  like  her,  will  oor  grand  national  union  of  the 
industrious  snd  useful  classes,  however  various 
their  opinion*  and  objects,  exhibit  order,  harmony, 
and  wisdom.  Then  from  Britain,  as  from  a  centre, 
union  shall  extend  over  the  whole  earth.  Nation 
after  nation  ahall  be  born  again  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, until  all  mankind  be  united  in  one  great  fa- 
mily. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  James  Wright,  that 
there  are  12,000  Benefit  Societies  in  this  country, 
embodying  2,000,000  members,  having  capital  in- 
vested in  the  funds  to  the  amount  of  15,000,000/., 
a  capital  amply  sufficient,  if  employed  by  this 
national  congress  of  their  own  representatives, 
in  land  and  in  labour,  the  sources  of  sll  wealth, 
(being  the  best,  and  in  fact  the  only  security  that 
can  be  given  for  capital,)  to  banish  poverty  from 
every  member  of  all  their  societies,  by  giving  em- 


ployment to  all,  support  their  sick,  educate  their 
children,  and  superannuate  their  aged;  all  the 
blessings  that  would  be  conferred  on  tbem,  can- 
not be  described.     Eye  bain  not  seen,  nor  ear 

beard,  neither  DM  It  entered  into  iinv  of  our  minds 
to  conteite,  the  glorious  and  happy  result  that 
Would  Mow  from  cucli  a  measure.  Mr.  W  rig  hi 
has  devoted  many  years  to  jrromole  the  interests 
of  benefit  societies,  and  is  generally  known 
amongst  them;  he  might,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Nn  lion  a  I  Association,  induce  them  to  unit'*.  But 
if  those  *oeielic§  turn  a  deaf  ear,  and  continue  to 
depend  on  the  broken  reed  of  an  net  of  parlla- 
mcutj  compelled  to  lend  their  money  to  a  horde  of 
bankrupts,  who  legislate  only  for  property ,  and 
for  ihose  who  monopolize  it,  individually  and  col- 
lectively entailing-  misery  and  star  ration  on  mil- 
lions, they  deserve  the  fate  to  which  they  are  fast 
approaching.  May  thfejf  l-<ke  warning  in  time, 
and  employ  their  capital  to  raiie  theruseff es  and 
their  suffering  fellow-countrymen  from  the  dc- 
gradatiiui  aod  poverty  in  which  they  are  all  sunk, 
to  independence,  prosperity,  nun"  happiness  I 
JAMES  TUCKER, 
Secretary  to  the  Friendly  and  Protective 
Agricultural  Association. 


THE    FRIENDLY  AND  PROTECTIVE  AGRICUL-. 
TURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

[The  objects  of  this  Society  are  to  protect  and 
support  its  members  when  sick,  or  out  of  employ*- 
ment,  or  under  other  contingencies  of  distress, 
to  educate  the  children  of  its  members,  and  ulti- 
mately to  create  an  independent  support  lor  all, 
on  tbe  principles  of  unity,  e*|ualijty,  and  security.] 

Meams  avis  Ma*?  a*  a  newt—  To  raise  a  capital 
by  subscription,  each  member  to  subscribe  one 
sh tiling  weekly;  the  society  to  consist  of  one 
hundred  members. 

The  funds  of  tbe  society  to  be  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  land,  in  conjunction  with  such  arts 
and  manufactures  as  may  be  agreed  on  by  a  majo- 
rity of  its  members,  aod  to  be  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  direction  of  the  committee. 

Members  may  transfer  their  ahares  to  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the 
members,  when  the  number  of  members  is  com- 
pleted. 

Employment  or  Members.— Members  out  of 
employment  shall  be  employed  by  the  society. 
No  strangers  to  be  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
member. 

Members  employed,  together  with  their  fami- 
lies, shall  reside  on  the  land,  In  tbe  premises  of  the 
society*  and  be  boarded  by  it,  being  allowed 
for  wearing  apparel  and  incidental  expenses  such 
sums  as  may  be  agreed  on  by  the  committee. 
Their  wives  and  children  shall  also  be  employed 
in  such  occupations  as  are  suitable  and  agreeable 
to  them,  for  the  promotion  of  the  funds,  and  tha 
interent  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

Education^—  A  school  shall  be  established  on 
the  premises  of  tbe  society,  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  members  employed,  or  such  other 
members  or  their  friends  as  may  desire  to  send 
thoir  children  {  wherein  shall  be  taught,  not  only 
the  elements  of  the  best  moral  and  intellectual 
knowledge,  but  also  practical  agriculture,  and  the 
arte  and  manufactures  of  the  society,  thereby 
forming  habits  of  industry  and  skill  in  the 
young,  and  contributing  to  the  interest  of  the 
society  by  their  exercise.  Children  of  members 
employed  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
funds,  others  on  terms  of  the  committee. 

Remarks.— Land  and  labour  being  the  sources 
of  all  wealth,  thie  association  will  employ  their 
capital  in  the  wise  and  judicious  union  of  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  confidently  assured  that 
the  surplus  production  of  their  united  operations 
will  enable  tbem  to  accomplish  all  the  objects 
they  have  determined  00,  and  atated  in  the  pros- 
pectus. 

General  meetings  of  the  Society  will  he  held  ©a 
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THE  CRISIS. 


tbe  first  Thursday  effing  hi  every  saoaSh,  at  tbe 
Peacock,  MasdeaHane,  Covent  Garden  ;  the  efaelr 
wiH  be  taken  at  half  pent  eft* bt  e*etoek,  when  at ery 
iaforwretrea  will  a*  given. 


LIGHT  txrsut  DARKNESS; 
tn«  dbyil  rioirriHo  with   mi 

SHADOW. 


own 


At  the  Petty  Sessions  of  Newport  Piatt,  county 
of  Mayo,  Ireland,  there  waa  a  curious  affray  be- 
tween two  priests,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  edify 
the  church  of  train,  and  build  them  np  in  their 
most  holy  faith.  A  Catholic  print  charged  the 
eervsut  of  a  Protestant  priest  with  quoting  the 
Scriptures  against  him ;  tbe  serrant  had  tbe  im- 
pudence, when  be  met  bis  re? erenoe  oq  the  higb- 
"wsy,  to  repeat  aloud  tbe  following  passage:-*. 
*•  Now  the  spirit  speaketh  expressly  that  in  the 
latter  days  some  will  depart  from  tbe  faith,  airing 
heed  to  spirits  of  error  and  doctrines  of  devils ; 
speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  and  having  their  coo- 
wclences  seared  as  with  a  red-hot  iron,  forbidding 
to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats, 
which  God  bath  created  to  be  received  with 
thanks-giving  of  them  who  believe  and  know  the 
troth."  This  passage  is  formidable  to  the  Catho- 
lics, and,  therefore,  they  take  it  ? ery  highly  amire 
to  be  insulted  by  any  allusion  to  it ;  accordingly 
tbe  Catholic  priest  took  the  physical  argument 
wf  Ike  haw  to  combat  the  moral  argumeet  of 
and  It  appeared  hi  evidence  that  be  bad 
teaching  bis  pious  congregation  to  do 
tbe  same  with  afl  those  who  came  Into  tbew* 
▼Wages  or  houses  talking  about  religion.  "1 
advised  them  to  pot  them  oat  with  pitchforks, 
!to  bant  tbe  dogs  altar  sheas  and  te  pat  them 
reader  water tor  stowrenpmfaaase"  leeretr  aaaaaw, 
ree/JU***.  Tssskws^esMys»caMfs»sds30iaaion 
amongst  tbe  Christians;  that  is,  inasissr  vary  firm 
with  their  opponents,  Tbe  servant  very  much  re- 
sented ibis  itdvice  0/  tbe  priest,  and,  meeting  bin  op 
he  highway,  be  reproached  him  for  it.  The  priest 
replied,  «•  Yon  ruffian  of  the  world,  you  impudent 
puppy,  bow  dare  jqc  to  apeak  to  me  ?  it  is  filter  for 
you  to  be  at  home  walloping  the  pots,  than  acre*  If 
you  dare  to  speak  one  word  about  religion,  I  wUI 
bury  you  in  the  sink  under  me,"  The  people  were 
all  in  favour  of  the  priest,  and  were  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  taking pewonal  revenge  on  Main,  tire 
defendant,  who  wan  ordered  by  the  court  to  find  bail. 
Tbe  Reverend  Mr.  Stouey  appeared  for  Mair* ,  who 
Was  his  servant,  and  said  be  should  not  be  in  waot 
of  bail,  for  he  bad  acted  ne  a  faithful  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  then  asked  Mr.  Hughes,  tbe 
CaihoJic  priest,  where  ft  was  recorded  of  the 
apostles  teaching  their  followers  to  murder  their  fel- 
low-men? Mr.  Hogbe* :  I  did  not  teH  roe  people 
to  murder  them.  Mr.  Sloney :  Yon  did  j  and  yon 
ordered  your  unhappy  dupet  to  drown  In  a  bog. 
hole  my  relative,  a  medical  man,  whose  only  crime 
consisted  In  going  about  administering  medicine 
to  the  poor  in  the  yea/  of  famine.  Mr.  Hughes 
vepKedfbat  the  doctor  went  about  presetting.  Mr. 
Itoney :  "  No,  Sir;  whatever  be  knew  about  etc- 
•dieioe,  he  %newas  Mttle  about  preaebing  as  year, 
est/,  and  that  Is  nothing  at  all.9'  Mr.  Stone?  tben 
attacked  the  bench,  aad  accused  tbeia  of  Minting 
tbe  Jewish  riders,  in  combining  with  she  priests 
ngsvawt  tbe  teachers  of  the  gospel.  Jte  thaabed 
tOad  lor  skat  day's  oppeeitiee.  It  waa  plain  it  was 
aimed  at  the  gospel*  which  always  wererished  <6esf 
rebee  most  opposed. 

Thus,  It  seems,  that  aa  laag  res  the  prase  11 1 
gospel  Is  atvsdied,  there  moat  be  confusion  and 
strife.  It  flourishes  beat  in  she  reads**/  •oppost- 
*teh;  aad  when  It  •meeta  wtth  «o  syposision, 
ft  becomes  corrupt,  and  begets  opposition; 
thus  there  is  an  eternal  generation  af  miecanef. 
Is  not  this  a  proof  that  there  is  estate)  troth  on 
either  aide.  All  this  mischief  baa  bees  eoea- 
irtoned  by  blind  mhaionary  aeal ;  the  one  srerty  has 
i*en  ebwudmg  itself  oa  tea  araer  prenyl  ibe  frrreo- 
rion  is  good,  but  it  is  very  great  imprudence,  and  a 
wasting  of  brenwj  and  time,  to apeed  that  aeal  upon  | 


smwishng  miaes*.  We  eta  more  aad  more  oontiacad 
asery  day  that  are  live,  of  too  hremnacy  of  pftreching  ; 
them  is  nothing  can  save  the  world  but  actios.  What 
Is  the  use  0/  telling  n  man  not  to  feel  pain  when  be 
has  burnt  his  band  ?  cttrcit ;  and  be  needs  no  telling. 
Make  man  virtuous,  by  making  there  comfortable  in 
Ihek  eireunaOanoes,  instead  of  tsUiag  them  to  he 
virtuous  whilst  they  are  miserable.  One  evil  always 
generates  another :  poverty  is  an  evil ;  therefore,  to 
use  the  Aristotelian  mode  of  reasoning,  poverty  be- 
gets evil  1  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  cure  the  evils 
which  it  generates,  before  you  cure  itself;  hence, 
all  priestly  moralizing  and  proselytizing  are  an  in- 
sult to  hamanity,  for  they  are  totally  abstracted  from 
ail  considerations  of  temporal  prosperity  ;  they  teach 
men  to  resign  themselves  to  poverty*  instead  0/  at- 
tempting to  cure  it. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Sir,— In  reading  year  invaluable  little  weak,  I 
iad  Mr.  William  Para's  account  of  bis  Jeameyv 
and  arrival  at  SheOetd.  I  am  sorry  1  bad  net  the 
pressure  of  seeing  that  mdetattgable  friend  of  tbe 
working  cresses,  aa  I  am  certaio  1  sonld  have  in- 
troduced him  where  he  would  have  bad  dome  a* 
straefve  proofs,  and  bewe  been  told  a  true  and 
hooest  tale,  far,  very  far,  different  from  what  he 
beard  from  either  tbe  asaster  cot  ley,  or  thasreorc- 
tary  of  council  0/  tbe  board  of  trade.  '  Kajwoader 
that  government  should  be  inattentive  to  our  peti- 
tions and  our  prayers,  while  they  receive  ouch 
garbled  answers  to  their  ieqniries  as  are  likely  to 
hecoamnuuicaveatto  them  by  their  half-rassrsaed 
emmiasary.  If  that  eremlemau,  like  Mr.  Faro, 
had  visited  out  lanes  and  hack-yards,  or  gone  into 
oar  workshops  and  inquired  of  tbe  men  them* 
serves,  Ire  might  noon  huve  discovered  that  44.  e> 
week  for  a  man  whh  the  assistance  of  a  boy  was 
any  tbiag  hat  a  >nst  average  t,  cons+cjueatty  eay 
report  founded  aa  each  like  vagao  and  partial 
assertions  is  highly  detaeive,  aad  calculated  So 
mislead,  mat  aad  of  giving  that  information  which 
of  ail  others  is  most  useful  and  requisite  te  be 
ksrewa  by  government,  viz.,  the  true  state  of  the 
industrious  cresset  throughout  tbe  country.  Hew, 
in  the  name  of  cesarean  sense,  can  ministers  pre- 
tend to  legislate  well  wr  aa,  when  they  only  kaow 
one  side  of  the  aaeatrea?  Why  do  they  neat 
satisfied  with  a  factor's  or  a  maatarre  story  1 
Why  do  they  not  sis'*  hy  their  secretaries  er 
what  net,  rear  bonnes  ered  oar  smithies?  Oh, 
if  they  wished  to  govern  wisely  or  desired  to  ret 
even-handed  justice  have  her  away,  they  would 
see  tbe  propriety  of  allowing  the  poor  man  aa 
opportunity  ofteliiag  bis  owe) "  unvarnished  tare,* 
and  in  his  own  way  nnd  manner  hear  hire  store  his 
grievasrees,  how  and  where  they  originate,  and 
what  their  effects  5  if  they  reoald  do  this,  they 
weald  see  each  scenes  of  wo,  aad  hear  such  tales 
of  career  y,  as  wen  Id  harrow  up  their  aery  aoetre,  If 
indeed  they  were  not  previoaaly  steeled  aad  eaaev 
herdeoed  agaiaat  the  wnnte  and  privatkres  of  shear 
Mtov-craatur+s.  Alas!  wish  reach  inforsaation 
aa  they  poasesa,  they  are  wtally  anable,  af  they 
wished,  to  remedy  aha  aval.  How  re  it  possible^ 
They  do  not  in  reality  kaow  any  tbiag  af  our 
time  stale  sndcansMoa.  A  ekiifnt  surgeon  probes 
tbe  wound,  aad  seeks  tbe  evil  where  U  lies. 

As  I  hare  bad  the  ptearensptren  to  And  tank  in 
open  terms  with  lbs  statement  of  the  sccrretary  ref 
the  council  of  the  board  of  trade,  it  would  is* 
unjust  and  aery  sresasr  is*  I  did  not,  as  far  as  I  are) 
able,  giro  a  clear  and  enndid  accoum  of  mat  tens 
as  they  really  da  stand)  therefore,  I  shall  sow 
stale,  not  my  awn  opinion  only,  but  fdain  matter 
of  feet,  which  no  man  shall  be  able  to  nantroeert. 

i  mnow  there  are  inwividnnm,  who,  with  she 
aasistanee  of  a  boy,  may  .psasibJy  earn  their  41. 
per  week  bat  each  men  (grinders),  are  subject 
to  very  great  expanses  in  tools  and  bare  to 
pay  far  wheel-rent  from  re!,  to  18/.  a.year.  Be- 
sides the  coottntrei  risk  of  Mfe  and  limb,  a  grinder 
is  never  safe  j  the  stones  •frequently  break,  and 


through  their  velocity  oaasj  every  thine  before 
them  1  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  sea  a  griodtr 
carried  on  aboard  to  bis  home,  er  to  the  iofirnury. 
If  such  men  ought  not  to  be  well  paid,  who  oaght? 
The  grinders  are  certainly  better  paid  then  ssy 
other  dsss  in  this  town  5  but,  classing  all  the  n> 
rioes  kioda  of  grinders  together,  the  general  t»e- 
rage  of  their  earnings  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  dSe,  per  week.  Seme  masters  God  took  soi 
wheel-room,  for  which  they  deduct  one-third  froa 
the  workmen's  wages;  so  that,  in  tbe  whole,  it 
may  be  perceived  that  even  this  beat-paid  chre, 
have  not  any  great  superfluity. 

Bat  there  is  another,  and  by  for  the  most  aant. 
rons  olaes,  whose  case  seems  beneath  the  notice  sf 
the  resster-outior,  or  Ibe  secretary  of  thecoaecil, 
dtc^  bacaase,  forsooth,  it  would  not  answer  tbe 
purposes  of  these  gentry  to  publish  to  the  norW 
how  many  hundreds  end  thousands  there  sre  it 
this  lawn  who  are  not  getting  more  than  Ire.  per 
week,  and  for  that  too  compelled  to  work  12, 14. 
or  even  143  konre  a-day.  Oh,  no,  these  are  loo 
poor  to  be  noticed.  What  I  it  present  the  cast  of 
these  wretches?  why,  it  would  bring  s  scsarei 
upon  tbe  country,  and  cast  reflections  on  tbe  to 
fame  of  many  of  our  opulent  and  lordlike  mast  en; 
gorernmeot  will  net  thank  you  for  yourioforas- 
tion  |  they  want  to  know  the  riches  of  the  cosatry} 
and  as  wr  its  poverty,  why,  they  care  not  a  If, 
Tbe  claas  1  have  alluded  to  above,  as  not  earsiag 
more  than  15a.  a-week,  are  the  pen,  pocket,  sai 
table-knife  cetiere;  the  greater  part  of  whom  work 
at  what  in  called  the  foreign  trade,  and  owieg  to 
tbe  excessive  spirit  of  competition  which  exauii 
the  foreign  houses,  many  articles  are  reaneei  to 
half,  and  some  even  under  half-price  iu  the  wort. 
manship.  The  teeters  have  a  practice,  which  u 
calculated  to  keep  continually  lowering  price): 
whenever  they  get  aa  order,  ail  tbe  little  master. 
manafaotarers  are  called  on,  oraeot  for,  and  eterj 
art  and  esraiegemreeorted  to,  to  induce  them  tocit 
herew  one  enotberi  nod  whoever  cuis  the \ pMt>hssW 
libly  gets  the  order 
upon  the  workman, 
cry  that  there  are  no  profit* 
he covt'nt,  and  patient,  and  willing  to  work  01  lova» 
ppasible,  as  there  ii  great  reason  to  fenr  tbe  tm 
mail  leave  the  conntry.  This  and  such  like  oalaier » 
constantly  uted :  but  what  are  we  to  think  whes« 
sea  on  every  side  of  our  town  the  splendid  palaces « 
the  factors,  with  their  parks,  and  Inwus,  and  Ire- 
ponds,  or  see  them  going  to  ibeir  warehouses  00 
horseback,  or  in  carriages,  attended  by  their  foouooi 
iu  Jivery  ?  to  see  all  this,  and  to  bplirve  there  »re  » 
profits  in  wade,  la  imiressible  j  we  know  there  w 
enormous  proflis,  and  those  profits  are  wronr  fine 
the  blood,  and  bones^  and  sinews  of  fJreUbowttj 
man.  *^ 

Now,  Sir,  the  master -cutler  knows  what  I  m« 
stated  to  bo  true;  he  himself  ii  one  of  ibose  fcrtreiu 
Iwfngsthat  have  risen  from  almost  notbtur,  »»• 
able  to  have  a  country-houre,  and  to  build  fine  bores 
for  his  child;  he  is  a  fndorand  nrefiuTactarer,  «n 
has  a  large  power- factory,— what  we  call  aasstwr 
factory;  and  be  has  always  been  noted  fj^jTj 
low  prices  j  no  man  knows  better  than  mm**** 
dHfienlt  It  is  for  many  of  his  men  to  obtain  mow  ft* 
n  bare  inmsisiecice ;  fifteen  abfflings  n-week  »r  ssr- 
teen  hours  a-day,  is  as  much  as  many  ef  then  * 
able  to  earn;  surely,  be  does  not  mean  to  sayi lies 
poor  creatures  are  linprovideaV!  it  »*•■«**!£ 
height  of  folly  to  think  so;  tire  smallness  of  tbetr  r* 
4anec  ooamrels  them  to  be  caretul,  ease  bow  veu« 
voul  snd  body  be  kepi  together?  There  sre  wnasre 
«ix>  are^rereiere  at>diriipfosisent;  hat  tsard»»HV 
rein  she  grimiest  earners,  who,  I  am  aoarym  »»;.•»;• 
ipeed  on  thetr  oapafaiiauee,  and  mnhe  the  ward  as? « 
sirewprivireges.  it  is  not  tbe  first  Here  the  <***< 
•ouAlercreaseprreeatad  she  graH  earnings  of  the  ^ 
sVUrmecaminos.toreav^mnent}  most  W^1^ 
lect  tbe  time  when  the  grand  coinbiuatioc  of  «^ 
and  faetars  was  iarmed  tor  the  putppse  of  h^^ 
down  toe  snen  And  breaking  up  their  tunon*.  '■ 
eject  their  purpose,  trery^Moned  t^^f^JJ 
break  tbe  corporation,  that  straofe'•  *»*  w 
Digitized  by  ViiOOv  LL 


rj  and  whoever  cu  1  s  the  Jowrsi,  iau« 
er.  Every  aaoriflce  of  this  kreJ  Wh 
n,  who  is  eternally  deafened  win  «h 
no  profits  in  trade,  and  thai  he  mm* 
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for  sad  Mt  to  workt  aM  te  show  the  greet  earnings 
of  the  workmen,  the?  made  a  selection  of  their 
work-books  (the  fnastsr-cntter  selected  six  ettt  of  tot 
less  than  150  of  bio  awn),  nod  delegates  were  sent 
wfto  (hem  to  London,  who  esntbtted  them  before 
parliameeMiid,  in  consequence,  the  corporation  of 
SOeaVld  was  thrown  open. 

It,  Sic,  you  i hi nk  this  rough  sketch  worthy  of  in* 
ssrtion  io  jour  valuable  work,  your  doing  so  will  give 
satisfaction  to  a'  considerable  number  or  mechanics, 
anxious  for  freedom,  aod  to  none  more  so  than  to 
your  bumble  servant,  JOSEPH  NICHOLSON. 
South-street,  Sheffield-park, 
October  21, 1833. 

The  AhernHhian  Code  of  /feoff*  and  land  Me. 
Tenth  Edition,  with  Addition*.  Cosefns. 
Price  to. 

Were  we  add  reeling  the  idle  and  tararieee 
classes,  we  should  have  greater  reason  than  at 
present  for  noticing  the  swarm  of  medical  publi- 
cations which  constantly  issne  from  the  press. 
Bnt  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  more  Imme- 
diately connected,  the  industrious  and  well-dis- 
posed of  the  working  classes,  are  less  Concerned 
shoot  phytic  than  food ;  they  require  neither 
stimulants  to  provoke  an  artificial  appetite,  nor 
emetics  and  purgatives  to  relieve  tbem  from  ple- 
thora.   But  if  the  working  classes  are  not  tempted 
with  the  bounties  of  a  Insurious  table,  other  and 
equally  formidable  evils  assail  them.    The  poor 
van,  depressed  with  anxiety  and  want,  poeeesalng 
only  the  means  of  a  scanty  aabaistence,  and  per- 
haps afraid  even  of  losing  that ;— the  hard. Work- 
ing, industrious  man,  exhausted  with  foecseaet  toil, 
is  too  often  driven  to  tie  sJohense  or  the  gin- 
shop,  to  try  in  vain  to  recruit  his  exhausted  frame, 
or  to  dissipate  his  anxieties!    Land,  the  natural 
element  and  enalieaabte  right  of  max,  is,  by  the 
nbsord  and    unrighteous  laws  of  society,  placed 
beyond  his  reach.     Capital  falls  but  seldom  to 
the  lot  of  seeta  ;  strength  of  body  aod  energies  of 
aiod,  are  the  only  property  which  the  present 
onjust  arrangements  of  society  have  leff  them ; 
let  tbem  beware  how  they  dissipate  this,  their 
only  treasure,   upon  which  their  own  happiness 
aod  that  of  their  families  depend  !    To  take  care 
of  the  body,  while  they  colli vate  the  blind,  is  the 
ooly  way  to  secure  and  increase  their  bodily  and 
intellectual  resources ;  but  to  do  this  requires  the 
requisite  knowledge,  and  also,  that  it  should  ITc 
in  a  small   compass ^  for  the  poor  working-man 
has  oo  time  to  spare  in  making  researches  through 
bulky  volumes*  although  the  information  to  be  de- 
rived may  be  of  vital  importance  to  his  happiness, 
or  his  interests.    Now,  the  little  tract  before  us 
seems  precisely  adapted  to  his  use,  for  it  contains 
the  essence  of  the  best-directed  skill  upon  the 
subject.     Tlie  most  valuable  experience  and  re- 
marks of  tbeee  enlightened  medical  men  who  have 
devoted  their  faculties  to  the  subject,  are  here 
concentrated  in  a  few  pages  j   and  we  suspect 
that  the  moral  inueodoes  which  peep  out  in  (he 
work,  will  not  be  less  welcome  to  the  Co-opera. 
Uvea,  for  coming  In  such  modest  guise  from  one  of 


We  extract  the  following  summary,  page  22  *— . 

•"  Thorn,  its  conclusion,  ike  Abereethten  Code  of 
HeaHh  aod  Longevity  may,  in  its  prineiplee,  be 
comprise*  ha  a  nat-efaeU,  and  oeosists,  aa  has  been 
stated,  in  three  grand  points, 

u  1.  The  doe  regulation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  by  the  use  of  mild  aperient  medicine. 

"  3.  Moderation  in  diet  to  co-operate  with 
tale,  aad  rather  in  quantity  than  iu  respect  to 
quality. 

*  3.  Hxerem*  proportioned  to  the  const  i  tori  oo 
and  circumstances  of  the  ^dividual,  taken  chiefly 
la  the  open  air. 

"This  ia  the  tree  system  for  health  and  longe- 
vity; and  death  wiU  sever  take  place  where  a  pro- 
per stveattoet  talkie  system  ia  observed,  bet  by 


a  gradual  tfreey,  or  by  es/erese**  eojwoffatt 
which  no  precautions  can  guard  agamat.  Thue, 
on  the  plan  laid  down,  every  one  may  be  justly 
said  to  have  his  health  in  his  own  keeping." 

The  Social  Oracle  Almanack.  Price  2d. 
378,  Strand. 
We  recommend  to  our  co-operative  frieads  a  very 
cheap  and  neat  little  Almanack  for  the  year  1834, 
called  the  Social  Oracle  Afmanack,  price  2d.  wffh 
a  cover,  h  contains  the  usual  matter,  eoeetetmw 
of bdidaya,  anniversaries  of  memorable  events* 
times  of  sow  rising  and  setting,  wish  the  ages  a/ 
the  moon,  eclipses,  ate. ;  earn  a  hieroglyphic,  with 
a  Agere  raisiag  the  cap  of  liberty,  in  the  fbre- 
greend,  in  the  middle  distance  the  people  chasing; 
away  the  orients  and  legislators,  ss  peasants  chase 
poultry  from  a  seed-garden,  and  the  millennium 
rising  in  the  horizon  ;  the  mitre  ia  faHen,  the  sword 
Is  broken,  and  the  serpent  is  cut  in  two.  We 
extract  the  following  from  the  Editor's  address  to 
his  Courteous  Readers  :— 

"  The  useful  producers  begin  to  thrnk— nay, 
begin  to  act  for  themselves :  they  no  longer  treat 
ns  visionary  the  doctrines  of  the  greatest  philan- 
thropist the  world  ever  produced.  Tbeeeeewd 
earning;  of  Christ  Is  arrive*.  The  moral  Saviour 
•ftheWortdtsatnonf  us.  The  trial  of  e* lactase* 
has  began:  the  eheaf  shall  be  salted  from  the 
wheat;  aod  the  unworthy  shall  be east  hate  the 
golf  of  etertastkag  contempt.  The  deception  ef 
the  <  learned  ignorant '  ebail  apeedily  disappear, 
specious  appearances,  shadows,  the  names  of 
things  without  any  kuowledge  of  valuable  proper- 
ties and  substances,  will  not  much  longer  deceive 
yeu.w 

There  is  a  chronological  table,  a  table  for  the 
weather,  a  gardener's  calendar,  and  a  synopsis  of 
the  Rational  and  Social  System. 


DELEGATES'  MEETING,  Otfr.  14* 

Mr.  Cmrier  in  the  chair. 

The  minntea  were  read  and  eon  firmed. 

The  various  delegates  brought  up  their  reports. 

First  Carpenters.— Mr,  Turner  apologised  for 
not  having  the  report,  but  would  supply  the  omis- 
sion next  week.  He  would  onjy  say  that  the  sec- 
tion he  represented  prospered. 

Second  Carpenters.— Mr.  Jordan  read  the  re- 
port of  their  last  week's  easiness,  which  showed 
a  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditure  in  notes  of 
267  boors  j  there  had  been  24  days'  labour  per- 
formed by  the  society  :  this  labour  had  beca  per- 
formed by  them  on  the  exchange  principle,  as 
they  received  in  return  bread,  batter,  and  bacon. 
He  also  said,  that  in  consideration  that  the  winter 
waa  approaching,  when  the  females  would  not  like 
to  come  a  Ions;  distance  through  bad  weather  on 
Saturday  to  the  Store,  they  had  deputed  one  of 
their  members  to  perform  that  office  for  the 
whole.  He  mentioned  tbia,  aa  he  thought  it  might 
be  adopted  by  other  societies  living  at  a  distance. 

Second  Cabinet-makers.— The  delegate  from 
tbia  society  gave  io  the  report,  which  showed  a 
.cash  balance  of  7s.  6d.  and  ia  notes  206  hours  2a. 
in  favour  of  the  society.  Rent  paid,  la.  $d. 

First  Tailors.— Mr.  Brindoll  brought  up  (he 
report  for  the  last  two  mouths  of  the  business  done 
by  this  section :  he  said  the  reports  would  ia  future 
be  brought  forward  with  more  regularity,  aa  they 
had  a  aew  committee.  He  then  read  the  follow- 
ing; report,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  .— 

Report  of  the  Business  transacted  by  the  Firat 
Section  of  TaUore  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September  >±* 

RKCE4PTS. 

at.    a.  of.  Soles. 

Members' Subscriptions    41     7  0  0 

For  Sundry  Goods       .    97  16  5  0 

By  jLoaa                      .    41  16  5  9 

Balance  of  last  Aeeoset      0    0  0  1*9 

Sundry  Goods  deposited    0    0  0  '6409  5 

181   19    6      6548  6 


Material    . 
Wagea 
Commission 
Rent 


Rent  iuNetea 
Wagea       . 
Sundries      . 


RXMaTDtTUftS, 

.£143 
.  19 
.  8 
*      .4 

.      18 

4  0 

0 
0 


19  9 

tft  3 

16  6 

6  9 

0  9 

9  0 

0  0 

0  0 


iveass 

9 

O 

9 

O 

9 
1654 
33992 
861  4 


186  12  0   6906  O 


Total  amount  received  in  eaah 


Total  expenditure  in  ditto 
Balance  in  favour  of  Society  . 


*»d  X.  e.  st 
•  346  19  io 
.    333    4  10 


Amount  of  eaah  and  notes  received 
during  the  four  preceding  months  316    9    9 

The.  two  last  aaoetha  have  there- 
fore ejuMededeaetoer  proeadhsg 
mourns  by  ....  80  U  19 


second  Shoemakers.— Me,  Suwuphtn  sead  the 
repeat  of  the  laat  week's  business.  The  week* 
cosjtriietieaa  were  14a.  6d. ;  the  week's  receipts 
in  eaah  aed  antes  3/.  12s.  Id.;  expenditure. 
2/.  13a.  1  Ifd.  |  rent,  8s.  id.  <;  onmheeof aeesebers, 
73*  He  amid  that  their  society  hod  secceeded  in 
effecting  a  reduction  8}  per  cent,  in  the  price  of 
their  ettoee,  not  by  acting  on  the  labour  prices, 
bat  by  a  reduction  of  their  taaaaaan.  Bet  they 
weeeef  be  obliged;  aa  e  eeeapensatieo.  to  receive 
see-third  eaah  en  orders,  which  weald  place  seem 
ea  an  eojuwHty  with  ether  aeetseks,  as  they  bed 
•ever,  frees  tbeeesnmenceeaesftv  demaweewoask  for 
sey  orders  eaeeeted  by  theaa. 

Third  8aeeeasipars -^The  dessgase  breach*  up 
the  report  of  this  seeiety  i— Commission,  lea.  6d. } 
htboar  pot  rotated,  46h.  3s.;  received  for  goods, 
3fh.;  seat  eelteeted,  la.  lid.  j  erameer  of  mem- 
ears,  60. 

second  lWore.->*»Tbe  delegate  gave  ia  the  ae# 
count  of  the  week's  woaineas  t^ubeetipfioea, 
If.  4s.  t  rent,  Is.  2d. ;  work  aasxajted  dtirieg  the 


,106*.;  laoreeawinjiameerofeiembere,9. 

Mr.  Ker swill  announced  the  foratatloodf  a  so- 
ciety of  *ti*w*eone*t*n**kers  and  bieekers,aad 
complained  of  the  impositions  practised  *d  tames* 
sedation  by  depositors  of  etraw-bonneta,  which, 
he  contended,  woold  be  prevented  by  a  proper 
person  to  vatae  see*  goods. 

Mr.  Norman  feave  in  a  report  ef  the  aeevteteeH 
store,  and  promised  a  rati  report  of  the  vrwete  be- 
siuess  done  from  the  eensmeecemeat. 

A  Gentleman  compmtaedof  the  sbseaoe  of  any 
report  from  a  deputation  wpo  were  speeiatad 
seave  wv^ksego  to  wait  oa  t*very*lsee  weavers. 

Weesrs.  sVee^snd/orsfaaeeeSaiaed.  Tbeds> 
poties  would  confer  together,  aed  endeaveea  to 
prod  use  a  report  at  some  future  period. 

Petimte8eeiety.~-Jlfl*s  Green  read  the  report 
from  this  esctety.  The  total  amount  of  itJeeipve 
In  cash  endnotes,  fodudlng  a  donation  ef  10s.. 
was  4f.  ds.  8d. ;  ditto  expenditure,  41. 10s.  lOd.j 
commissfon,  9s.  4d. 

The  Secretary  made  an  appeal  to  the  friends  oa 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Daries,  who,  from  comparative 
comfort,  had  been,  by  a  series  of  unexpected  and 
uncontrollable  circumstances,  reduced  to  the 
utmost  necessity.  She  wss  desirous  of  joining 
her  husband  in  America,  If  ahe  could  obtain  the 
necessary  fnnda.  A  subscription  was  immediately 
opened,  when  lis.  TOJd.  was  collected. 

The  secrefsry  ahm  announced  tbe  receipt  of  Sf. 
towards  tbe  trades'  fund,  by  a  gentleman. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

DELEGATES'  MEETING,  October  31. 
Mr.  Bcmkhomd  ia  the  chair. 
The  seinutee  of  laat  wee^  a  proceedings  eon- 


First  Section  ef  Beet  end  Sheenajkerav 


.-Mr, 


88 


THE    G  11  I  S  I  9. 


FrankUn  read  the  report  from  Ibis  wet  ion,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  a  communication  from 
the  committee  of  management,  relative  to  the 
propoaed  alteration  in  the  arrangement*  of  the 
provision  department,  and  the  resolution  oi  that 
aectioa  to  support  the  same,  believing  it  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Association.  Their  account  is 
as  follows,  from  September  85th,  to  October 
80th,  1833:— 

Material .  .  £28    0    0 


Sept.  2ft,  in 

hand  .  .  £  1 
Coatribs.  .  20 
Caah  taken.   11 


6  II 
I     1 

8  11 


Commission 
Penny  Rent .    2    1 
Rent  for  Kit- 
chen  .  .  .    0  18 


£32  16  11 


£32  16  I 

Number  of  Members,  100, 

There  has-,  during  the  above  period,  been  re- 
ceired  and  paid  Botes  to  the  amount  of  1,910 
boors  3  sixths. 

Second  Section  of  Shoemakers.— Mr.  IViik*  read 
the  following  report  r-^Cootrtbatioos,  15*. 

Expenditure  for  material  ...    m    £0  17  It 

Labour  performed    .    30h. .  3s.  =  0  15    3 
•  Paid  for  oomaiiaslon    .     ....    0    4    3 


£1  17    6 


Receipts 


goods  •    liOh.  ss  £2  15    D 
0    18 


£2  16    8 

Number  of  Members,  75. 

Third.  Section  of  Sboemakere.~-The  delegate 
from,  this  section  stated  they  were  going  on  pros* 
porously*  but  their  members  a/ore  not  at  fires 
folly  acquainted  with  the  principles ;  hence  arose 
some  little  misunderstanding,  which  was  happily 
disappearing  before  their  advance  in  co-operative 
liaowtadjre.  Their  number  amounted  to  54. 
.  First  Cabinet-makers.—  Mr.  Norman  bsd  no 
report.  They  had  orders  that  they  could  not  exe- 
cute fur  want  of  men.  Any  men  in  want  of  em* 
pioymeut  should  upply  at  the  Community  Coffee- 
house, John-street,  on  Tuesday  c? ening.    . 

Industrious  Females.  -*-  Mia*  .Grata  read  the 
report  Irom  thin  society,  from  October  the  18th  to 
the  25lb,  1883. 


Receipts,  caah  £1 
Notes,  161  h.2a.  4 


Exp.  cash     £1 
Notea85b.5s.  2 


25* 
24 


£5    7    8  £3    4  9} 

Mr.  Norman  gave  in  a  report  of  the  whole  bust* 
nets  done  ia  the  provision  department,  from  the 
commence  meat,  and  showed  that  thia  depart- 
ment  had  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  pro- 
file of  any  of  the  departments ;  the  profits  ap- 
pearing in  the  shape  of  notes.  Alluding  to  the 
proposed  alteratioaa  in  this  department,  he  hoped 
they  would  be  found  beneficial  to  the  Institution. 
Some  disappointment  was  manifested  at  the  ab- 
eoce  of  the  weekly  report  of  the  Exchange  bosi* 
no  .  .  The  Secretary  explained  that  the  publication 
of  thai,  report  in  the  Crisis,  and  the  potting  in  the 
Exchange,  was  considered  by  the  Committee  in  per- 
fect nccordesoe  with  the  constitution.  But  as  there 
appeared  a  Mrong  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  indivi- 
duals to  have  these  reports  read  at  these  meetings, 
he  was  sure  Up  Committee  could  not  for  one  mo> 
enent  desire  to  withhold  tuem.  He  unhesitatingly 
promised  to  furnish  the  reports  on  the  future  meet- 
ings of  tbe  Delegates. 

Mr.  Prior  considered  these  meetings  of  consider- 
able import ii  nee,  nnd  was  in  favour  of  the  utmost 
publicity  being  given  to  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  Ex- 
change, and  for  these  reasons  approved  of  producing 
the  reports.  He  also  alluded  to'  a  plan  for  fur- 
nishing materials  for  tbe  Exchange,  and  making  the 
note  what  it  professed  arid  ought  to  be,  a  labour 
note,  and  not  a  labour  and  material  note,  as  it  is  at 
present.  Ttiis  plan  Will  be  found  in  the  Crisis  of  Sa- 
turday last,  and  be  only  now  alluded  to  1(,  because  be 
thought  it  deserving  the  deepest  consideration.  After 
some  remarks  from  Messrs.  Jenneson,  Simkin,  Hoar*, 
wad  Mole,  the  meeting  ad Jaataedv    . 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  BRANCH  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR 
EXCHANGE. 


TO  TH«  EDifbft  0VTHB  CRISIR* 

D&ab  Sir,— I  wait  upon  you  again  officially 
to  hand  you  our  account  of  the  four  weeks' 
transactions,  since  our  statement  in  your 
gazette,  of  October  15.  We  have  not  done 
so  much  business  in  amount  as  on  the  two  for* 
mer  occasions ;  but  this  we  can  easily  explain, 
by  informing  our  readers  the  cause  arises  from 
our  not  having  been  enabled  to  supply  our  de- 
positors with  provisions  and  raw  materials  j 
these  difficulties,  however,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
are  fast  disappearing,  as  we  have  the  last  two 
weeks  met  tne  views  of  our  association,  in  a 
measure,  so  far  as  regards  good  meat  for  half 
cash  and  half  notes,  and  which  has  already  had 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  exertions  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes ;  and  we  have  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  Birmingham  Exchange  will 
be  very  successful  in  her  operations,  and,  ere 
long,  oe  in  such  a  condition  as  will  defy  ail 
her  opponents  to  crush  her  energies.  We  in* 
tend  to  show  a  bold  front,  and  we  are  confident 
a  few  more  branches  in  various  'parts  of  the 
country  will  so  secure  the  basis  of  equitable 
labour  exchange,  that  no  power  will  be  able  to 
shake  its  superstructure.  Union  and  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  producers  will  secure 
that  result,  which  shall  raise  them  in  the  scale 
of  independence,  which  the  old  system  never 
has  or  can  ever  have  in  its  power  to  bestow. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  for  the  Birmingham  Branch 
of  the  National  Equitable  Labour  Exchange, 
CHARLES  WEST,  Sec. 
Birmingham,  Oct  «5,  1SS3. 
Statement  of  ike  last  four wet**'  business  done  in 
the  Birmingham  Branthofthe  National  Equi- 
table Labour  Gstchange. 
Week  ending    Deposits.  Exchange*. 

Sept.  28.        6?90h.  3s.  565&D.  3s. 

Oct.    5.         4052    6  4733    4 

Oct.  12.        9945    2  6*29    4 

Oct.  19.       10693    0  6491     4 


32391     4 
'Expenditure.    £.  s.  d 
4  weeks*  sundry 

expenses  .  •  11     7  9 
4  weeks*  sale- 

ries    .     .    .  54    9  0 
Rent .... 
Fixtures      and 


fittings 


Balance 


23410    3 
Receipts.     £.  a.  d. 
By  Cash  Com* 

missions  .    .  60  14  6 

By  Depositors' 

Tickets    ..460 

2  16  OJBy  profit  On  pro- 

visioa  -  ttore, 

6  16  4|    in  notes  and 

caah   .    .    .  86  11  0 


74 
77 


8  1 
3  5 


lfrl   11  6 
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THE  FIRST  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL  of  the  NA- 
TIONAL UNIONISTS,  win  be  held  at  the 
Bloomsbury  Institution,  8,  Theobald's- road,  Red 
Lion  square.— The  opening  of  this  Institution, 
since  the  late  extensire  alterations,  will  be  cele- 
brated by  a  subscription  Social  Festival,  on 
Monday,  Nor.  11,  when  Mr.  Lawson  will  act  as 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  The  rooms  will  be 
open  at  Eight  o'clock .  nod  the  Ball  will  commence 
at  Half  pant  Eight.  Tickets,  Is.  6d.  each,  to  be 
had  at  Messrs.  Purkiss,  Old  Conipton.street ; 
Hetberingtop,  Kingvgate  street ;  Cleave,  Shoe- 
lane  j  Watson,  Windmill-street^  and  at  the  Crisis 
Office. 


A  PARTNER  WANTED*  with  200/.  <*  300/., 
in  a  Lucrative  Ready-Money  Trade.  Atten- 
tion to  the  business  optional  ^—Letters,  post  -paid, 
to  B.  D.  H.,  123,  Curtain-road. 


THE  NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR 
EXCHANGE. 

ABSTRACT  OV  WEEKLY  KCrOKT— EM  DUG  OCT. M 

Deposits  exci.  (Exchangee : 

of  Provis.  10,075h.  5s.   Stock  defiv.  9,350*.  ft* 


hi  cove:   Cash  $  Notes. 
Commiseion£l8  14*.  lid. 


Rent  Sub. 
Lectures 
Provisions 
Festival^ 


2  14     * 

15  5  2} 
29  14  7| 
11     6  10 

77  15     9 
50  18     7J 


ExpENommfe. 
Charges  £.  2  Hi.  i\L 
Rent  paid   24  -0   0 
Wages    .    24    4   3 

60  18   *?} 


26  17    l\  Profit  for  the  Week,  inc. 
coals  and  grocery. 
Total  Stock  on  hand  53,16ft.  4«. 

Notes  now  in  circulation  .        .        34,423      6 


Excess  of  Stock  over  tbe  Notes    •   1^745      I 
Audited  hy  the  Managing  Committee, 

WARNER,  Chains**. 


NATIONAL  VQU1TABLE  LABOUR  EX 
CHANGE  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  FIRST  QUARTERLY  MEETING  of  thii 
Association  will  take  plnce  on  Monday  sell,  tfce 
1 1th  of  November,  1833,  at  Seven  o'clock  in  tbe 
Evening,  lo  receive  tb»»  R-port  of  tbe  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  Quarter's  Transactions,  and 
for  tbe  Election  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  Tbtee 
Months. 

In  1  Yot.  Svo.,  price  4*.  6d.,  bJs.,  or  in  16  Nuusm, 
price  3d.  each. 

ANTICHRIST,  or  Christianity  Reformed;  b»*r 
a  series  of  Discourses  written  and  delivenrd  by 
tbe  Rev.  J.  B.  Surra,  af.  A.;  in  which  f<  dearo- 
straied  from  tbe  Scripture*,  in  opposition  to  ihej*~ 
vailing  opinion  of  the  whole  religions  world,  Oat 
evil  and  good  are  from  one  source;  Devil  nnd  God 
one  Spirit  j  and  that  the  one  is  merely  manifested  to 
make  perfect  tbe  other. 

Cousins,  18,  Dukw-street,  Lineoin's-inn-flclds- 

THE  ATI,  AS  UNSTAMPED  SHEET 
ALMANACK,  beautifully  Printed  on  a  Urp 
Sheet  of  thick  Vellum  Paper,  containing  all  (tie 
moat  necessary  information  appertaining  to  Alma- 
nack*. The  ATLAS  contains  af*o  a  Victoriow 
Calendar,  containing  upwardsof  365  Battles  gaioed 
by  British  Arms,  being  a  Conquest  for  each  dij 
In  tbe  Year — a  useful  document  for  reference. 

Also  the  MAN  ALMANACK  (price  2d.)  forttw 
Second  Year  of  the  Advent  of  Human  Liberty  sat 
the  Year  otieal  Christianity  1834. 

Also,  tbe  Loudon  PADDY'S  WATCH  ALMA- 
NACK.     Price  One  Penny.     . 

Also,  the  SOCIAL  ORACLE,  a  Book  Ahsawck. 
Price  Twopence. 

Also,  LORD  BROUGHAMS  Penny  Aim****, 
for  the  year  1834. 

Printed  and  Published  by  Benjamin  Fraskhs, 
at  the  Reformer  Office,  No.  378,  Strand,  isd 
R.  E.  Lee,  Office  of  tbe  Man,  31,  Marylebos* 
lane ;  and  sold  by  all  the  Venders  of  the  Cs- 
stamped.  __ 

Mr.  Detrosier  will  lecture  on  Tuesday  stews*. 


LECTURES,  &c,  NEXT  WEEK. 
Institution,  14,  Charlotte-street,  Flltrofseeert 

Sunday  morning,  at  haltpflst  11,  by  th*K«».J- 
E.  Smith,  and  evening*,  at  7.  , 

Sunday  afternoou,at  3,  the  members  of  tie  Soo*1 
Community.  • 

Wednesday  evening,  Socisl  Commnnlty.--v^ 
tioo  ;  «  What  plsa  shall  he  adopted  for  aiding- iat 
poor  and  industrious  classes?"' 

Thursday  evening  at  half-past  7,  the  Trsdss  De 

Friday  afternoon,  at  4,  the  Ladies*  Aasocit^ 

Printed  and  published  bf  B.  D.  Cora**,  If.  D** 
street,  Unions  knnW*  «*  **  3W>  ****<♦ 
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NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE. 

"  THE  CUABACTEIl  OP  EVERY  HUMAN  BEING  IS  FORMED  FOR,    AND  NOT  BY,  TUB  INDIVIDUAL." — Owm* 


INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE  STREET. 

SUNDAY    MORNING,    NOVEMBER  10. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  "RioHTaud  Wrong." 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  moralists 
of  every  age  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong;  but  this  is  impossible; 
you  may  just  as  well  attempt  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  heat  and  cold,  or  light  and 
darkness;  all  written  laws  upon  the  subject 
are  useless ;  it  must  be  left  entirely  to  our  own 
feelings.  The  best  rale  of  direction  which  we 
can  procure  upon  the  subject  is,  "  to  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us,"  or, 
in  other  words,  •"  to  love  our  neighbours  as 
ourselves."  In  keeping  these  two  command- 
ments, we  should  share^our  property  with  each 
other,  and  produce  perfect  equality."  These 
two  precepts  seem  to  have  been  the  favourite 
precepts  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  but 
none  of  his  followers  have  thought  proper  to 
follow  them;  they  have  assumed  the  name, 
but  not  the  character  of  Christians. 

It  is  evident  that  that  only  is  right  which 
produces  good  effects,  and  that  is  wrong  which 
produces  bad  effects.  Pain  and  pleasure  are 
the  standards  ;  and  if  you  judge  by  this  stand- 
ard, you  will  discover  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  action  which  is  now  committed  by  any 
individual  whatsoever,  but  is  in  some  respects 
a  bad  action.  If  a  man  is  diligent  in  business, 
making  a  fortune,  and  rearing  a  family  respect- 
ably, he  is  what  is  called  a  good  member  of 
society  ;  but  his  prosperity  is  robbing  the  poor, 
and  creating  as  much  misery  to  others  as  plea- 
sure to  himself  and  his  household.  If  a  man 
is  eating  a  good  dinner,  he  is  doing  what  may 
be  called  a  good  or  an  innocent  action ;  but  he 
is  satisfying  his  own  appetites,  whilst  many 
others,  poorer  than  he,  and  un supplied  with 
the  means  of  procuring  even  a  mouthful  of 
bread,  are  perishing  for  want.  Is  a  man  even 
doing  a  generous  action,  he  is  creating  a  feel- 
ing of  envy  in  the  mind  of  an  observer,  who 
perhaps  has  a  heart,  but  not  the  means,  to  do 
similar  acts  of  kindness  himself.  Does  a  man 
dress  himself  in  fine,  or  simply  in  good  clothes, 
he  is  doing  only  a  duty  to  himself  and  to  so- 
ciety ;  but  even  that  innocent  action,  as  it  may 
l>e  called,  is  productive  of  mischief;  for  there 
are  many    others  who  look  upon    him  with 


enmity  and  dislike,  merely  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  go  like  himself.  In  finj,  there,  is 
nothing  which  we  can  do,  not  even  virtue  it- 
self of  the  highest  degree,  which  is  not  cursed 
in  its  outgoings  upon  some  of  our  fellow. crea- 
tures. Parsons  and  moralists  blame  the  hearts 
that  are  thus  affected  with  jealous  and  envious 
feelings  at  the  sight  of  virtue :  I  do  not.  I 
call  their  jealousy  and  their  envy  virtue  itself; 
it  is  Nature  revolting  at  the  inequality  of  her 
own  offspring,  and  regretting  that  some  should 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  a  good  action,  a»id 
that  others,  whose  hearts  are  equally  sympathe- 
tic, are  deprived  of  the  means;  regretting  that 
one  of  her  children  should  ever  be  so  highly  ex- 
alted over  his  brother  as  to  feed  better  and 
clothe  better  than  the  rest  of  his  species.  Envy 
and  jealousy  are  the  stern  virtues  of  nature, 
which  will  torture  the  human  breast,  and  tor- 
ment society  until  equality  reigns,  and  then 
they  shall  lie  down  to  sleep  in  everlasting  rest. 
It  is  in  the  heart  of  man  to  do  good,  but  he 
cannot;  he  is  necessarily  evil.  The  clergy  say 
no ;  the  evil  is  in  his  heart :  well,  admit  it ;  it 
is  in  his  heart  and  in  his  head  too,  for  he  is  all 
corrupted  by  the  system.  But  there  is  good  in 
his  heart,  if  you  could  only  cultivate  that  good, 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  reducing  it  to 
practice.  If  you  feed  the  poor,  they  can  never 
feel  sad  at  the  sight  of  one  who  is  better  fed 
than  themselves ;  if  you  clothe  them  as  well  as 
yourself,  they  will  never  feel  envy  or  spite  at 
the  sight  of  your  finery ;  if  you  merely  equal 
them  to  yourself,  then  every  action  which 
you  afterwards  commit  will  afford  them  plea- 
sure, and  you  will  be  less  able  to  do  evil  than 
now  you  can  do  good.  The  evil  is  in  the  heart 
as  well  as  in  society,  for  society  has  corrupted 
the  heart ;  but  for  that  reason  are  we  to  infer  that 
the  heart  cannot  be  changed  ?  When  a  man  has 
a  stomach  complaint,  does  he  sit  down  and  re* 
pine,  and  abandon  all  hope,  and  say,  "  Oh,  the 
evil  is  in  my  stomach,  it  cannot  be  cured?*'  no; 
he  takes  medicine,  removes  the  cause,  and  be- 
comes well  again.  Now,  there  may  be  many 
causes  of  his  complaint ;  it  may  be  indigestion, 
and  this  indigestion  may  be  caused  by  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  he  lives.  Hence  it  may  be 
necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the  country  to 
breathe  purer  air;  now,  would  it  not  be  foolish 
to  say,  that  because  the  complaint  is  in  his 
Btomach,  therefore  the  air  has  nothing  tcVfowith 


it.  "  Foolish  man"  the, priest  would  Fay,  "  is 
not  the  pain  in  your  stomacji  ?  there  the  evil 
resides ;  cure  your  stomach  first,  and  you  will 
breathe  pure  air  afterwards ;  for  it  is  not  the 
air  that  corrupts  the  stomach,  but  the  stomach 
that  corrupts  the  air."  The  patient,  however, 
follows  the  advice  of  the  physician ;  he  takes 
pure  air,  and  he  finds  his  complaint  disappear. 
Thus  men  argue  with  the  heart :  the  priest 
says,  it  is  not  society  that  corrupts  the  heart, 
but  the  heart  that  corrupts  society :  cure  the 
heart  first,  before  you  think  of  correcting  the 
evils  of  life;  in  the  heart  all  the  corruption 
dwells.  This  doctrine  has  been  preached  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  simple  fools  have  be- 
lieved it,  and  followed  the  advice;  but  new 
they  must  learn  a  new  system  of  medicine,  and 
instead  of  waiting  till  the  heart'  cures  of  #its 
own  accord,  they  must  do  with  the  disease  of 
the  heart  as  they  do  with  the  diseases  of 
the  rest  of  the  body— change  the  air,  change  the 
system  of  society,  and  they  will  speedily  find, 
to  their  astonishment,  that  the  heart  will 
recover,  and  all  its  defects  disappear.  The 
fall  of  man  is  a  true  doctrine,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  human  heart  is  a  true  doctrine,  and 
original  sin  is  a  true  doctrine ;  but  all  these 
evils  are  curable,  and  will  be  cured  by  the 
simplest  of  all  medicines,  a  change  of  circum- 
stances. 

As  it  may  be  safely  said  that  every  thing  we 
do  in  the  present  system  of  things  is  wrong,  so 
are  all  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  men's 
hearts  evil  continually  as  long  as  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  world.  There 
is  no  view,  of  a  subject,  which  we  can  adopt, 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  but  excites  in  us 
some  uncharitable  and  unkind  feeling  towards 
those  who  differ  from  us.  If  we  are  right, 
then  we  either  feel  indignant  at  the  obstinacy 
of  these  who  think  otherwise,  or  they  feel  in- 
dignant at  us,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  so 
that  whether  we  take  the  side  of  truth  or  of 
error,'  we  cause  a  disturbance  and  create. mis- 
chief ;  hence  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  we 
can  scarcely  think  a  good  thought  or  do  a 
good  action.  This  evil  has  entirely  arisen 
from  the  competitive  system  ;  tfce  world  of 
opinion  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  world 
of  action.  It  is  eas»7'  enough  to  suppose 
that  mankind  should  have  perceived  a  right 
and  a  wrong  in  humau  actions,  and '  rc- 
y   '  O 
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THB    CRISIS. 


warded  the  one  and   ponished    the  other  $  but 
Uncertainly  was  carrying  the  law  to  the  very 
extreme  of  severity,  to  enter  into  a  man's  very 
thought*,    and  puuish  him  for  the  ideas  which 
floated  in  his  brain,  and  the  visions  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  mind.    Yet  this  species 
*f  inquisition  has  been  carried  farther  titan  any 
other.    It  was  a  question  of  immense  importance 
at  one  time  throughout  all  Christendom,  whether 
or  not  the  Virgin  Mary  brought  forth  Jesus  Christ 
without  pain ;    both  parties  were  heretics  in  each 
other's  eyes,  and  liable  to  everlasting  damnation^ 
and  they  persecuted  each  other  with  the  utmost 
malignity.    It  was  also  a  question  of  most  momen- 
tous importance  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded 
from  the  father  by  the  son,  or  from  t)ie  father  and 
the  son,  and  those  two  words  end  and  bp  caused 
a  fatal  division  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires,  by  which  torrents  of  human  blood  were 
shed.    These  were  matters  which  could  not  in  the 
least  degree  affect  human  conduct,  but  such  an 
undue  importance  was  attached  to  them,  that  they 
have  dyed  deep  with  human  blood  the  pages  of 
history.      Now  the  world  cares  nothing  about 
them.    History  is  full  of  contentions  of  a  similar 
nature,  arising  from  equally  foolish  and  trifling 
differences  of  opinion.    Every  age  has  been  sup- 
plying new  ones,  and  they  are  still  arising  fresh 
and  furious  for    attack,  as  if  we   had  not  got 
enough  of  contention.    And  it  is  evident,  from  the 
nature  and  limited  capacity  of  man,  that  there 
must  exist  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  ns  for 
ever  ;  there  never  can  be  a  perfect  union  of  minds, 
neither  is  it  desirable  that  there  should— variety 
is  necessary  for  the  henlth  and  happiness  of  so- 
ciety.   Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  draw  a 
line  of  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  in 
opinion ;  we  can  only  say  of  two  or  three  general 
truths  that  I  hey  are  right,  and  of  a  few  opposite 
errors  that  they  are  wrong;  but  the  infinite  degrees 
which  are  intermediate  between  these  two  extremes 
must  be  left  as  a  field  of  contention  to  mankind  for 
ever. 

Then  we  never  can  find  troth  ?  never ;  troth  is 
infinite  and  inapproachable  $  we  can  only  live  be- 
tween troth  and  error  *,  but  we  may  live  together 
in  the  midst  of  error  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
error  itself  perfectly  innocent.  If  we  must  wait 
until  we  have  discovered  all  troth  before  we  can 
enjoy  social  happiness,  than  we  most  wait  for  ever ; 
but  we  may  enjoy  much  happiness  in  social  fel- 
lowship, and  yet  be  grossly  mistaken  upon  many 
subjects.  There  is  only  one  method  of  reconcil- 
ing error  and  truth  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  happiness  to  all,  and  that  is  by  love,  it  is 
not  by  what  is  called  the  intellect  that  hap- 
piness can  ever  be  produced ;  the  intellect  may 
labour  and  toil  incessantly  in  searching  after 
more  and  more  truth,  bat  it  is  love  only  that 
oan  enjoy  it.  What  is  truth  ?  Without  love  and 
friendship,  a  mere  dry  crust,  without  a  drop  of 
moisture  to  wash  it  down.  What  profit  will  it 
bring  to  me,  or  what  pleasure  can  it  ever  create, 
to  tell  me  that  the  sun  is  a  hundred  millions  of 
miles  from  the  earth ;  that  the  stars  are  immea- 
surably distant  5  that  water  is  composed  of  two 
gases,  and  eight  hundred  times  heavier  than  at- 
mospheric air;  If  my  breast  is  to  be  tortured  with 
conflicting  passions,  and  hatred  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  ?  There  is  no  pleasure  in  knowledge, 
if  it  be  not  accompanied  by  the  passions  and  the 
affections.  Knowledge  is  power;  but  what  plea. 
v  sure  is  there  in  power  ?  That  power  may  be  in- 
strumental in  promoting  our  own  misery ;  and  the 
history  of  man  is  a  clear  proof  that  knowledge 
and  power  have  more  frequently  tended  to  destroy 
men's  Cera  fort  than  to  promote  it.  All  happiness 
arises  frow  the  a  (lections,  and  knowledge  is  only 
a  servant  to  supply  them  with  nourishment.  The 
whole  duty  of  wiau  in  comprised  in  this  single 
sentence — **  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
There  is  no  other  precept  necessary ;  were  men 
to  agree  upon  this  oue  siiigle  point,  their  redemp- 
ion  is  complete  $  love  \wti  complete  it,  and  no- 


thing else;  knowledge  will  lend  a  helping  hand, 
but  it  is  only  the  servant  of  love. 

But  how  are  we  to  attain  this  love  ?   It  may  be 
said  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  acquire  love  as  know- 
ledge.    Not  at   all;    love  is  got   without  any 
trouble;  knowledge  can  only  be  got  by  labour; 
we  may  ail  be  made  to  love  each  other,  but  we 
cannot  all  become  wise  and  learned.    And  who 
are  the  happiest— they  who   have  the  greatest 
share  of  kind  affections,  or  those  who  have  the 
greatest  share  of  learning  and  matter  of  fact  ?    is 
a  learned  man  happier,  with  a  crusty,  unsocial 
temper,  than  an  unlearned  man  with  an  ammble 
temper?    No;  happiness  dwells  in  the  temper; 
the  intellect  is  its  domestic  servant ;  knowledge 
will  promote  happiness  in  a  fine  disposition,  but 
that  fine  disposition  would  itself  be  happy  without 
the  knowledge;  could  the  knowledge  be  happy 
without  the  disposition  ?    No.    Nothing  is  clearer 
than  this— that  love  is  the  centre  of  happiness, 
and  that  all  the  other  faculties  and  attributes  of 
the  mind  are  valuable  only  in  proportion  as  they 
minister  unto  it.    Then  there  cannot  be  a  more 
important  question  than  this— How  are  we   to 
create  and  generate  love?    To  accomplish  this 
would  be  of  more  real  utility  than  teaching  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  the  universe ;  we  may  learn 
them  aH,  and  tit  down  in  misery  when  our  task  is 
over,  saying,  with  Solomon,  «•  All  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit  5  and  there  is  no  profit  of  a 
man's  labour  which  he  doth  under  the  sun:"  if 
they  do  not  contribute  to  the  growth  of  love,  they 
are  worse  than  useless.    But  knowledge  never 
will  create  love,  as  tang  as  our  present  system  of 
Inequality  continues.    Love  can  only  proceed  from 
equality,  and  equality  can  be  accomplished  with 
averysinallstock  ofkuowledge;  remove  the  causes 
of  hatred,  and  love  will  grow  ofWown  accord  ;ftis 
a  natural  production,  and  grows  as  certainly  as 
grass  upon  a  highway  which  ceases  to  be  trodden 
of  men  and  horses.    Remove  the  distinctions  of 
rank;   remove   poverty,    feed   and    clothe   the 
people,  lodge  them  comfortably,  and  give  them 
an  interest  in  the  soil  and  the  manufactures  of  the 
country;  and  see  if  you  do  not  produce  such 
an  abundant  crop  of  the  most  kindly  and  ge- 
nerous  affections,  as  will  overwhelm  you  with 
astonishment ;  then  *uowied*e  will  grow  of  its 
own  accord,  for  love  is  the  best  of  all  teachers. 
But  if  love  tea  good  teacher,  lie  Is  tinteaohabte. 
Yon  cannot  give  lessons  in  love,  as  yon  oan  in 
reading,  music,  and  dancing ;  neither  can  yon  force 
it.   It  is  an  obstinate  thing ;  it  resists  all  compul- 
sion ;  it  hates  all  law,  and  can  live  only  in  perfect 
liberty  and  equality;  and  there  is  no  other  way 
of  bringing  it  forth,  but  by  creating  the  element 
in  which  it  exists. 

Could  you  create  love  amongst  mankind,  then 
it  matters  very  little  whether  you  be  right  or 
wrong;  for  every  thing  would  be  ri^ht  and  no- 
thing wrong.  Did  you  commit  a  mistake,  love 
would  forgive  it  and  fall  into  the  same  mistake 
with  yourself  to  keep  you  company ;  and  when 
yon  got  ont,  you  would  rejoice  together.  There 
would  be  no  quarrelling,  no  persecution,  no  vio- 
lence; men  would  reason  calmly  with  each  other. 
If  they  could  not  convince,  they  would  change 
the  subject  till  another  opportunity,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercom se.  Difference  of 
opinion  will  become  a  mere  trifle  when  men  are 
actuated  by  a  xindly  feeling,  and  live  under  the 
influence  of  the  affections,  and  not  raider  the  in- 
fluence  of  intellect.  Intellect  is  a  brawler— it  is 
the  Devil.  Love  is  God  Almighty,  and  the  only 
saviour.    God  is  love. 

There  is  one  little  secret  which  I  mean  to  reveal 
before  I  conclude,  and  it  is  a  score*  *uieh  I  dare 
say  will  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  all,  and  that 
is.  that  there  is  no  better  judge  of  right  and  wrong, 
or  none  at  lca»t  who  cau  settle  differences  better, 
than  Love.  Love  is  easily  convinced.  I  have 
always  found  him  so.  .Jealousy  and  hatred  are 
as  obstinate  as  the  Devil;  but  Love  will  yield 
at  the  very  first  outset :  he  U  mo  werriorf  he  is  a 


man  of  peace ;  he  believes  all  things,  and  nukes 
every  thing  turn  to  account  for  good.  If  be 
happens  to  commit  a  blunder,  it  does  no  harm;  it 
was  done  in  ignorance,  and  he  will  do  belter  tie 
next  time.  Error  is  sanctified  by  Love,  an* be- 
comes perfectly  innocent  under  his  guidance; 
whilst  knowledge  and  science  receive  ample 
encouragement,  and  progress  with  rapidity  uuder 
its  patronage. 

Love  is  not  so  much  the  effect,  as  the  cause  of 
truth,— it  creates  union  of  hearts,  and  union  of 
hearts  is  the  surest  step  to  union  of  opinion  ;  but 
no  onion  of  hearts  can  ever  exist  where  there  a  1 
division  of  interest.  The  destruction  of  this  evil 
is  the  first  step  which  we  require  to  take  in  the 
reformation  of  society ;  all  teaching,  all  preachior, 
is  useless  without  it.  Our  energies  most  be 
exerted  solely  to  obtain  this  object,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  new  world,  and  an  infallible 
specific  for  all  the  present  evils  of  society,  ffi 
require  no  more  knowledge  than  we  have,  pro- 
vided  we  could  get  rid  of  our  prejudices.  At 
iguorant  person  is  a  more  useful  member  of  society 
than  one  full  of  matter-of-fact  and  bigoted  illi- 
beral prejudices.  Ignorance  is  often  kind,  hot 
bigotry  is  always  cruel.  Love  can  five  either m 
ignorance  or  knowledge,  bot  never  ia  bigotry; 
bigotry  is  the  grave  of  Love.  Hence  there  is  oslj 
one  course  for  us  to  steer,  since  we  cannot  ittaw 
to  intellectual  perfection.  Let  us  cultivate  the 
affections,  and  use  the  intellect  as  a  subordinate 
agent,  to  provide  them  with  nourishment,  but  it- 
,  tacking  so  little  mora*  importance  to  the  opiniost 
of  the  mind,  that  no  opposition  or  contradiction 
shall  ever  ruffle  our  tempers,  or  cause  an  unewy 
sensation. 


ON   MACHINERY,  AND  THE  PROSPECTS 
OF  MAN. 

Much  has  been  said  during  this  Session  of  ftr- 
(lament  about  the  use  and  abase  of  otir  factory 
mills;  but  the  system  cannot  be  changed;  nsrii 
it  desirable  that  legislation  should  go  farther  ihn 
to  afford  protection  to  the  weak  against  the  strosj. 

Machinery,  hardly  yet  well  nnderstood  is  to 
direct  and  indirect  inBueuce  upon  society,  yet » 
if«i  infancy,  bnt  annually  increasing  by  the  soph- 
cation  of  new  inventions  and  discoveries,  forew* 
a  wonderful  change  to  the  relative  conditions*! 
future  prospects  of  mankind;  bot  as  things'*9 
are,  what  proves  the  increased  quantity  of  prods* 
obtained  by  the  use  of  our  ponderoos  roacbiserj, 
but  that  millions  of  capital  have  been  taesairt  a 
the  purchase  of  machines,  against  the  rapid  ope 
ration  of  which  slow  manual  labour  never  est 
enter  into  profitable  competition  ;  whilst  the  «* 
dition  of  the  few  still  employed  (as  compared  win 
the  amount  of  products)  is  any  thing  but  improve! 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  machinery  of  &*• 
land  alone  supplies  the  wants  of  society  *i» 
more  products  than  could  be  accomplished  by  t« 
hundred  millions  of  men,  working  twelve  hour** 
day.  I  admit  that  this  may  be  true;  bot  «** 
then !  Are  not  such  wonders  performed  at  ft* 
expense  of  the  demoralization  of  a  large  prona- 
tion of  our  infant  population  >  and  that  carried  « 
far  as  to  have  repeatedly  called  for  theJ*[f: 
ference  of  the  legislation  to  prevent  (if  p**W 
the  over-workiog  of  ehildren  of  eight  anaw 
vears  of  age  fourteen  and  sixteen  noura  per  taj 
The  labour  of  the  parents,  no  longer  reqoired  « 
the  same  proportion  as  before,  compels  then  to** 
crifice,  as  it  were,  their  offspring. 

Well,  Sir,  this  machinery  is  undoubtedly  agw* 
source  of  national  pride,  because  it  haseasww' 
for  a  series  of  years  to  undersell  our  "Ta»" 
almost  all  foreign  markets;  bit  wrist  sreocn* 
cruel  effects  at  home !  True  it  is  that  '^J**" 
of  the  ponderous  machines  make  >»PfJ*?  h! 
without  risk,  in  less  time  than  coald  fr"0**? 
realised  nader  many  chances;  they  *****"' 
the  wants  of  society  at  a  much  cheaper  rale  _u» 
tbey  could  possibly   be   supplied  by  enj  «^ 
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neaps  yet  knows;  they  are,  therefore,  quite  sure 
of  bavin?  the  ad  vantage  over  all  other  competi- 
tion. But, Sir,  need  we  be  astouished  at  the  re- 
gular and  rapid  increase  of  pauperism  and  crime, 
wbeo  themaoual  labour  of  the  able-bodied  man 
is,  throagb  the  very  force  of  these  circumstances, 
lew  and  leas  required  each  succeeding'  year  to 
f  apply  a  great  proportion  of  the  wants  of  man- 
kind ?  I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  talk  so 
loud  about  the  great  benefits  derived  upon  the 
whole,  becaose  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  can  be  made 
into  wearing  apparel  at  one-third  or  one-fourth 
their  former  cost.  That  advantage  is  but  partial, 
very  partial,  of  no  value  to  the  rich,  and  of  no 
avail  to  the  pauper :  it  resolves  itself,  uuder  the 
present  system,  into  a  question  of  public  revenue 
and  of  national  competition.  Children  have  been 
disabled  for  life  by  a  barbarous,  inhuman  treat. 
raentj  they  were  cast  off  when  so  disabled,  and  a 
fresh  set  of  children  brought  into  the  same  sordid 
action,  to  undergo  the  same  deplorable  fate.  The 
parents,  unemployed,  live  with  difficulty  on  the 
earnings  of  their  infants  5  and  to  see  them  grow 
into  manhood  (if  they  live  through  adolescence) 
becomes  a  source  of  regret.  How  can  it  be 
expected  that,  once  fallen  Into  soch  unnatural  cir- 
cumstances, they  can  be  otherwise  than  depressed 
Io  spirits,  dissatisfied,  and  disloyal  ?  besides,  are 
they  not  unmercifully  imposed  upon  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  in  their  food,  drink,  and  fuel, 
by  modern  indirect  taxation  ?  We  have  reversed 
the  order  of  nature  in  mankind;  the  infant  is  made 
to  support  his  able-bodied  parents,  whilst  the 
working  man's  large  family  and  the  better-fed 
delinquent  paupers  contribute  the  more  to  increase 
a  revenue  depending  upon  iucreased  consumption. 
As  10  things  in  general  being  so  much  cheaper, 
(hey  do  not  last  one-fourth  the  time  they  did  when 
nade  by  band-loom,  and  of  what  avail  is  it  to  a 
family  without  a  sixpence  that  shoes  and  shirts, 
itockings  and  cloth,  should  cost  only  5s.  and  6s. 
by  machinery,  instead  of  12s.  or  15a.  by  manual 
labour?  Far  betteuffbr  them  was  the  time  of 
higher  prices,  when  tlfey  had  the  making  of  them, 
ind  could  live  more  comfortably  when  so  em- 
ployed; those  only  having  some  capital  or  aonaal 
ucorae,  are  really  benefited  $  for,  by  the  great 
'eduction  of  tbeir  expenditure  in  the  necessaries 
>f  life,  they  can  either  accumulate  or  enjoy  some 
>f  its  comforts  and  luxuries :  thus  it  is  tbst  the 
trong  are  made  stronger,  the  week  made  weaker, 
be  infant  over- worked,  and  the  able-bodied  man 
loemployed — fed  in  idleness  and  mental  depres- 
ioo,  and  always  in  danger  of  falling  into  moral 
(eiiuquency  ;  mid  because  there  are  now  in 
England  between  two  and  three  millions  of  human 
eiugs  unable  by  themselves  to  purchase  any 
hiug,  at  any  price,  however  low,  there  are  some 
hort  sighted  people,  otherwise  well-informed, 
'ho  dream  and  tell  us  that  over-population  is  the 
tie  cause  of  our  present  difficulties. 
But  yet,  at  Che  same  time,  things  go  00  so  ad. 
lirably  well  with  oor  capitalists,  that  it  is  quite 
uzzliog.  Some  of  our  monied  men  are  even  so 
fell  deluded  by  the  facility  and  security  with 
'Inch  they  annually  increase  their  wealth,  that 
»y  will  tell  yon  of  a  public  debt  being  the  great 
aorce  of  prosperity ;  the  fact  is,  that  for  them, 
be  tax-gatherer  being  the  trust-worthy  collector 
f  their  rent,  the  public  debt  is  actually  a  source 
f  wealth. 

There  are  also  very  respectable  merchants  and 
aaufacturecs,  who  seeing  their  stores  full,  and 
ring  incapable,  or  unwilling,  to  look  into  the  real 
lutes  of  increasing  pauperism  and  crime,  repeat 
'  each  other,  with  a  sort  of  nonchalance  that 
axes  one's  blood  run  cold,— ovti -production. 
ow,  Sir,  what  are  we  to  understand,  what  to 
tpect,  when  such  uncharitable  and  selfish  doc- 
ines  make  converts  in  respectable  circles?  They 
em  to  confound  words  and  things.  Over-pro- 
ictioo  with  a  decrease  of  population,  would  not 
1  a  great  evil,  but  might  be  useless  if  the  surp'us  , 
told  net  be  exported.    Under- production,  with  a 


rest-Increasing  population,  would  be  the  real  evil, 
yet  might  soon  be  remedied  by  iucreased  indus- 
try ;  but  when  over-production  and  over  popula- 
tion (as  it  is  called)  come  together,  it  shows 
merely  that  the  dispensing  power  of  all  things, 
good  or  evil,  has  increased  the  supply,  as  iu  all 
natural  instances,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  causea 
exist  for  increasing  demand  ;  and  when  any  por- 
tion of  society  suffers  from  want,  under  such  very 
favourable  circumstauces,it  proves  nought  but  the 
existence  of  some  vicious  principle  in  the  mode  of 
creating  and  distributing  oor  continually  increas- 
ing products. 

This  vicious  principle  is  so  glaring  in  Its  crime- 
creating  effect,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  so  destructive  of  the  peace,  happiness, 
and  security,  as  well  as  of  the  virtue  of  all  classes, 
rich  as  well  as  poor,  that  one  shudders  at  the  con- 
sequences of  refusing  to  examine,  for  the  purpose 
of  effectually  removing  this  moral  and  physical 
pestilence,  the  wide-spreading  ravages  of  which 
threaten  to  overthrow  ell  that  constitute  national 
prosperity  io  the  present  system.  Why  should 
such  a  state  of  things  longer  continue?  Is  it  that 
humau  sympathy  is  already  extinct— that  its 
springs  are  dried  up— its  fountain  polluted  at  its 
source  by  our  foul  and  inhuman  practices— our 
unrighteous  mammon-worship  ?  Is  it  that  the  se- 
cret charities  of  life,  so  beautifully  personified  by 
mythology  aa  the  Graces,  have  no  longer  a  local 
habitation  or  a  name  amongst  us?  or  is  it  that 
all  around  ia  withering,  ice-bound  selfishness, 
stupid  apathy,  and  moral  degeneracy  ? 

But,  Sir,  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I 
dream  of  doing  away  with  that  labour-absorbing, 
yet  wealth-diffusing  machinery,  because  u  has 
won  the  game  of  competition  against  manual  la- 
bour.   No  ;  far  indeed  from  me  is  such  a  thought. 

I  will  not  join  the  hon.  member  who  exclaimed  in 
Hie  Commons,  M  perish  oar  cotton  manufacture, 
rather  than  it  should  contribute  to  demoralise  and 
depress  oor  infant  population !''  No,  Sir  j  1  would 
sooner  exclaim,  «*  perish  half  mankind  iutbe  awful 
struggle  for  food,  rather  than  renounce  that  noble 
conquest  made  by  the  mind  of  man  over  matter, 
as  well  as  over  the  contending  elements!"  For, 
what  can  be  conceived  more  sublime,  what  more 
consistent  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  man, 
than  the  progressive  and  successful  efforts  of 
persevering  human  genios,  which,  having  dragged 
the  bowers  of  Ibis  planet  upon  its  surface,  and 
niacins;  them  between  the  opposite  action  of  fire 
and  water,  happily  combined  the  powers  used  by 
the  creation  itself  with  its  mineral,  animal,  and 
vegf  table  productions,  and  so  far  obtained  such  a 
wonderful  command  ever  them  all,  as  so  have 
compelled  •These  mysteriouw  powers  to  sopply  the 
wants  of  man,  aceordiag  to  his  own  caprice  or 
fanciful  whim  * 

Thus,  creating  new  and  ready  sources  of  en- 
joyments, comforts,  and  wealth,  beyond  those 
already  possessed,  and  that  too,  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  far  before  the  time  to  wWoh  all  natural 
productions  are  restricted  by  the  regular  course 
of  the  four  seasons,  man  becomes  truly  the 
H  ford  of  the  creation;"  and,  such  wonders  once 
accomplished,  stands  by,  a  mere  iookecoo,  ooo- 
templatiug  like  a  demi  god  the  work  Of  bis  own 
hands,  the  creation  of  his  mind,  indulging  (as  well 
he  may)  in  the  Justifiable  pride  of  his  own  divine 
intelligence.  Neither  the  netting  sun  nor  the 
hoary  frost  can  stop  his  progress.  Let  there  be 
light*  or  darkness,  heat  nr  cold,  man,  with  ma- 
chinery assisted  by,  yet  directing  himself,  the 
secret  powers  of  nature,  may  now  proceed  unin- 
terrupted, creating  more  and  more  wealth  for  the 
greater  happLiess  of  his  race.  When  ntiited  into 
coramnnttios,  who  then  will  dare  to  condemn 
machinery  ?  who  then  will  presume  to  deprecate 
its  inestimable  value  to  society  at  Urge  ?  Might 
not  the  enthusiast  exclaim,  on  the  contrary,  on 
beholding  such  results,  that  divine  Nature,  iu  her 
step  by  step  progress,  ever-continued  and  ever- 
improviag  .creation,  promises  mere  blessings  te 


mankind  on  this  very  planet,  than  in  his  present 
fettered  mental  condition  man  is  yet  capable  of 
conceiving. 

What  ia  then,  Sir,  that  must  perish,  in  order  to 
stop,  if  possible,  thr  niromal  >us  progress  of  moral 
degradation  oa  one  »idc\  and  ilie  necessity  of  coer- 
cive m-niHim!  on  the  other,  10  protect  accumulat- 
ing wealth  ngafflst  intrcQiinjj  want  ?  My  answer 
is  plain  and  decisive ;  consign,  I  say,  to  the  devour- 
ing- element  the  obsolete  mass  of  our  old  statute- 
books,  tbut  unintelligible  jargon  of  forensic- 
quackery  5  a rurplt fy  the  law,  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  ;  purify  the  clmrrh,  so  that  00  priest 
shall  claim  any  other  support  but  such  as  he  can 
found  ou  the  hearts  of  his  congregation  ;  reform 
the  state,  so  that  no  regulations  shall  be  enforced, 
but  such  as  may  rest  upon  sound  motives  of  prac- 
tical utility;  uushackle  the  minds  of  all  from  the 
mental  fetters  imposed  by  the  questionable  notions 
of  religious  cant  and  hypocrisy;  deliver  all  men 
from  those  insidious  lessons  given  by  Simoniacal 
bigots,  so  that  our  national  schools  may  no  longer 
clog,  but  actually  develop,  the  mind  and  cultivate 
the  reason  of  all  mate  and  female  scholars. 

In  fine,  let  us  tell  to  the  royal,  imperial,  and 
noble  laggarts  who  still  rule  the  world,  that  in- 
stead of  remaining  in  a  statu  gun,  as  so  many  un- 
wieldy, unnatural  impediments  to  our  too- loner 
protracted  ameliorations,  they  must  move  on  with 
honesty,  good  faith,  and  straight-forward  decision 
through  all  the  high-roads  leading  to  the  general 
good  of  the  whole  of  society?;  that  since  the  happy 
success  of  mechanical  invention  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  creation  of  all  products,  man  is  no  longer 
to  be  worked  by  man ;  above  all,  let  them  in  time 
understand  better  the  age  they  now  live  in,— no, 
longer  that  in  which,  by  mystifying  the  soul  and 
torment! ag  the  body,  both  made  to  tremble  for 
centuries  under  tbe  twofold  threat  of  purgatory 
and  hell  fire,  they  could  so  easily  govern  through 
mental  terror  the  prostrate  masses  of  ignorant 
subjects ;  for  the  time  is  at  length  come  when  they 
most  abandon  that  hitherto  comfortable  and  easy 
mode  of  misleading  mankind,  for  the  less  easy, 
but  more  useful  and  more  appropriate  government 
of  the  advanced  and  ever-advancing  intelligence 
of  minds  ardently  devoted  to  tbe  liberal  and  ra- 
tional can«e«  Tell  them  to  seek  for  permanence  of 
power,  less  in  the  crude  and  partial  views  of  what 
is  miscalled  political  ecouomy,  than  in  the  support 
which  is  to  be  found  iu  the  eternal  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  aot  less  fixed  and  unalterable  aspirations 
of  the  human  heart,  where  such  principles  are  en- 
graved ;  as  no  sordid  art  of  merely  increasing  pro- 
ducts and  capital  (however  partially  successful  it 
may  be  far  a  timja)  can  long  be  disregarded  with- 
out calling  forth  the  divine  vengeance  upon  those 
who  have  so  long  neglected  the  intelligence  and 
moral  worth  of  millions  of  human  beings. 

Oct.  90, 1030.  VERAX. 


Nature  the  Best  Teacher. — An  Ame- 
rican farmer,  in  the  course  of  a  long  article  on 
the  treatment  of  cows,  mentions  the  following 
circumstance,  which  strikes  us  as  being  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  fanners,  and  those  who 
keep  cows :— "  And  let  us  remark,  that  good 
water  is  as  essentia]  to  good  milk-yielding  as 
good  pasture.  We  had  a  cow  last  summer 
that  yielded  five  gallons  of  rich  milk  each  day. 
8heran  in  a  tolerable  pasture,  but  there  was  a 
springofpureixesh  water  running  though  it;  we 
also  kept  salt  constantly  within  her  reach.  The 
same  cow  this  summer,  in  a  much  better  pas- 
ture, does  not  yield  three  gallons  of  milk ;  the 
reason  of  this  railing  off*  is,  that  she  is  supplied 
with  water  from  a  pump  occasionally,  when 
her  attendants  oonceiTe  she  wants  it,  not  wheal 
she  thinks  she  wants,  which  is  the  gmt  point ; 
she  also  gets  salt  as  U  happens."     jC 
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THE    CRISIS, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Norwich  Co-operative  Society  will  receive 
an  early  communication. 

Ah  answer  to  the  Northampton  Shoemakers  will 

1  be  given  next  week,  through  the  Crisis. 

Mr.  Vines's  letter  was  received,  and  laid 
before  the  Committee,  who  expressed  their 
sympathy  for  his  loss,  ascribed  it,  and  one  or 
two  others,  to  the  confusion  which  prevailed  at 

.  the  time  of  removal  from  those  premises,  and 
promise,  as  soon  as  in  their  power,  to  settle  all 
these  differences,  by  giving  remuneration  to  the 
parties,  after  ^w/y  examining  Hie  case  and 
being  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  the  claim. 

"  Childish  Remarks,"  we  fear,  are  too  simple; 
they  are  more  suited  to  a  school-book  than  this 
publication.  There  are  some  good  ideas  con- 
tained in  them  ;  but  the  allusion  to  Joshua 
causing  the  sun  to  "  stand  still,"  is  not  at  all 
convincing  ;  this  expression  is  the  language  of 
aoinmon  conversation ;  we  say  the  sun  rises 
and  sets,  which  is  ascribing  motion  to  it :  it 
would  be  pedantic  and  prudish  to  talk  other- 
wise. 


Vbt  Crista* 

LONDON  SATURDAY,  NOV.  16. 


THE  ST.  SIMONIANS. 
Tniv  say  that  adversity  tries  a  friend;  a 
wounded  wolf  is  destroyed  and  devoured  by  the 
pack,  and  a  stag  that  is  marked  for  destruction 
is  forsaken  by  the  whole  herd.  Were  we  to 
act  as  these  brutes  do,  we  should  at  this  hour  of 
persecution,  when  the  power  of  darkness  and 
bigotry  presides  over  the  public  press,  turn 
tail  upon  the  common  victim  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance,  and  hunt  the  emissaries  of  St.  Simo- 
mism  from  our  soil.  But  we  are  actuated  by  a 
different  spirit — a  spirit  that  is  not  ashamed 
and  is  not  afraid  to  acknowledge  a  friend  in 
adversity,  and  share  along  with  him  the  stigma 
and  the  scorn  of  fools.  Amid  all  the  obloquy, 
the  abuse,  the  ribaldry,  the  satire,  and  the  in- 
famous falsehood  which  have  issued  from  the 
public  press  respecting  these  two  St  Simonian 
missionaries,  we  have  in  vain  looked  for  one 
sentence  which  indicated  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  acquaint  his  readers  with  the 
real  principles  of  the  sect  The  Editors  all 
look  as  if  they  had  been  cast  into  a  pond  of 
stagnant  water,  full  of  all  sorts  of  filth  and  ve- 
nomous reptiles,  and  in  the  hurry  and  bluster 
which  accompanied  their  ascension  -from  the 
mud,  spued  ,out  without  thought  or  purport 
the  whole  contents  of  their  overcharged  sto- 
machs upon  poor  St.  Simon.  The  Times  seems 
to  have  been  more  effectually  ducked  than  any 
other  of  these  foul-mouthed  pond-cleaners;  his 
stomach  has  been  more  capacious,  and  he  has 
brought  forth  more  of  the  filthy  sediment. 
What  a  foul  tongue  he  must  have !  his  teeth 
must  be  nauseous ;  no  tooth-powder  in  Chris- 
tendom could  clean  them ;  and  his  breath ! 
heaven  defend  our  nostrils  from  the  odour  ! 

Our  waders  have  no  doubt  read  the  editorial 
"  0H1T14UES,"  as  they  ttre  called,  of  some  of 


our  leading  journals  upon  the  St.  Simonian — 
apostles,  we  had  almost  said, — doctrines.  But 
we  are  so  convinced  of  the  good  sense  of  our 
constant  readers,  and  indeed  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  "  discontented,"  that  we  have  no  doubt 
that  they  read  them,  as  we  ourselves  did,  with 
a  feeling  of  generous  prepossession  in  favour  of 
the  party  abused.  Abuse  is  now  a  trade ;  the 
pubhc  mind  is  so  depraved  and  so  divided  by 
illiberal  prejudice  and  bitter  hostility,  that 
editors  merely  compete  with  each  other  in  the 
composition  of  slang.  Truth  is  a  thing  they 
seem  to  care  nothing  for ;  all  that  they  esteem 
are  the  prepossessions  of  their  readers ;  they 
cater  for  public  prejudices,  and  consider  only 
what  will  sell.  In  a  few  years  St.  Simon  will 
be  as  much  lauded  by  the  public  press  as  he  is 
now  abused — perhaps  even  by  these  same 
editors  themselves,  when  the  stomach-pump 
has  effectually  relieved  them. 

With  respect  to  the  St.  Simonians,  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  them  and  our- 
selves.   They  have  the  same  end  of  co-opera- 
tion in  view ;  only  it  has  assumed  with  them  a 
monarchal  or  hierarchal,  but  with  us  arepublican 
aspect;  there  all  the  difference  lies.  They  have 
a  visible  head  or  father,  a  sort  of  pope ;  we 
have  "  no  head"  at  all,  and  are  determined  to 
live  without  one ;  each  man  with  us  has  a  head 
of  his  own.    This  distinction  very  appropri- 
ately characterizes  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
country.    The  hierarchal  character  of  St.  Si- 
monism,  which  partakes  a  good  deal  of  the  old 
domineering  system,  has  also  infused  a  sort  of 
ceremonial  or  formality    into  their  religion, 
which  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  funda- 
mental principle.     They  have  their  various 
degrees  of  rank,  from  the  father  downwards  ; 
and  the  subordinates  pay  a  submissive  deference 
to  the  will  of  their  superiors.    This,  however, 
has  the  effect  of  preserving  good  discipline. 
They  have  also  a  marriage  ceremony ;  but  the 
parties,  if  not  happy  in  each  other's  society, 
are  at  liberty  to  part,  and  select  other  partners 
more  congenial  to  their  own  tempers.    Their 
doctrine  upon  this  subject  is  perfectly  chaste ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  their  private  con- 
duct is  much  more  pure,  and  more  able  to  bear 
the  test  of  severe  scrutiny,  than  that  of  their 
revilers.    We  should  like  much  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Devil  Asmodeus'  services,  merely 
to  watch  for  a  few  wee!;s  the  private  doings  of 
the  editor  of  the  Times,  whose  holy  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  female  virtue  has  begotten  such  a  pro- 
geny of  scandal  upon  this  department  of  the 
St  Simonian  system.    No  man  who  defends 
the  present  matrimonial  system,   can  defend 
the  cause  either  of  justice  or  of  chastity.    It  is 
a  svstem  of  prostitution   ami   omnipresent 
jealousy.    If  this  be  chastity,  let  it  be  accursed. 
The  public  press,  which  patronizes  the  existing 
laws  of  matrimony,  is  the  patron  of  mercenary 
love,  and  prostitution  will  prosper  under  its 
auspices.    Let  not  the  women  deceive  them- 
selves ;  their  situation  is  becoming  every  day 
more  deplorable ;  marriage  is  becoming  more 
and  more  formidable  to  the  other  sex;   the 
difljculties  of  life  are  becoming  every  day  more 


perplexing ;  and  men  dread  the  prospect  of  a 
precarious  warfare,  with  a  wife  and  children 
in  dependence  upon  them.  They  prefer  free- 
dom ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  one  sex  is  the 
licentiousness  of  the  other;  and  every  dark 
augmenting  the  evil.  Women  mast  be  sup. 
ported ;  and  if  men  refuse  to  support  them  by 
matrimony,  what  is  the  remedy? — prostitution. 
Yet  they  who  attempt  to  cure  this  evil  are 
assailed  with  the  most  intemperate  abuse. 
When  will  villany  be  unmasked,  and  its  defor- 
mities be  exposed ! 

The  St  Simonians  regard  their  founder  at  i 
sort  of  Messiah.    Nature  they  regard  as  pro. 
gressive  in  every  department,  in  human  society, 
as  well  as  in  the  human  infant ;  and  the  did 
ferent  sects,  inventions,  or  revelations,  which 
in  succession  appear  and  supplant  each  other, 
are  all  so  many  useful  productions  of  nature, 
and  as  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  whole 
system  of  society,    as  the  succession  of  the 
double  ^et  of  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  a  child,  or 
any  other  change  which  marks  the  progress  of 
manhood.    Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  Mahommed, 
and  St  Simon,  are  all  so  many  intellectual 
growths  or  branches  in  the  grand  social  plant, 
which  come  forward  in  succession  like  rings  oa 
the  horns  of  a  bullock,  till  the  growth  it  per- 
fected.  Thus  they  respect  all  the  past,  acknc*. 
ledge  its  suitableness  to  the  state  of  nomas 
nature  at  the  time,  but  deprecate  every  thing 
like  stationary  doctrine,  either  in  religion, ^po- 
litics, or  science.    They  are  thus  the  disripb 
of  Progress.    Their  views  are  so  much  in  «• 
cordance  with  our  own,  that  we  only  disapprc* 
of  their  separating  themselves  from  us,  aoi 
attempting  to  organize  a  party  in  England 
This  is  impossible ;  and  were  it  possible,  wh* 
is  the  use  of  it?    We  and  they  seek  the  saw 
end,  and  the  little  difference  which  subsisa 
between  us  will  very  soon  be  settled  either  ty 
experience  or  public  opinion.    For  a  long  ti» 
to  come,  France  and  England  must  act  apart  is 
the  cause  of  freedom ;  they  ought  each  toes- 
lighten  her  own ;  and  when  they  have  sofi- 
ciently  strengthened  themselves  at  home,  that 
example  alone,  without  the  aid  of  inisaooana, 
will  spread  the  flame  of  reformation.   This 
not  the  age  of  preaching  and  aposdeship,  ^ 
of  action.    That  apostleship  at  least  most  he 
confined  for  some  time  to  come  to  men  <d  <# 
speech ;  we  are  so  convinced  of  this  tnflk 
that  were  we  to  remove  our  residence  to  Ptf  *> 
we  would  join  the  St  Simonians,  instead  tf 
attempting  to  establish  a  rival  party.   All  tkt 
good  that  these  missionaries  are  doing  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  publicity  which  they  aregmof tt 
the  name  of  their  party,  by  calling  forth  the 
abuse  of  the  London  journals.  In  thisage  of  cor- 
ruption it  is  a  question  with  many  wbetbersbo* 
or  praise  is  most  valuable.  We  have  even  beard 
of  profound  speculators  upon  human  capiw 
and  gullibility  abusing  themselves,  or  pro- 
curing their  friends  to  lavish  it  out  is  torrents, 
merely  to  promote  their  own  interest    We 
suspect  the  editor  of  the  Times  to  be  a  frW 
in  disguise. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  handled  in  tk* 
friendly  way  by.the  editor  of  the  SWtrW;^ 
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poor  fellow,  he  carried  his  ribaldry  so  very  far 
that  it  was  evident  to  every  reader  that  he  was 
only  satirizing  himself.  What  he  said  was  too 
good  to  be  true,  as  the  saying  is,  or  too  mon- 
strous to  be  credible.  The  Courier  had  a  very 
reasonable  and  candid  article  respecting  us, 
about  a  month  ago ;  there  were  several  false 
statements  in  it ;  but  it  was  evident  they  were 
not  intentional,  and  no  expression  was  made 
use  of  which  indicated  the  prevalence  of  any 
passion  or  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the  writer; 
but  a  few  days  ago  we  saw  the  same  article  in 
the  Perth  Advertiser,  curtailed  and  deprived  of 
its  redeeming  qualities,  with  "  Temple  of 
Folly"  for  a  title,  and  closing  with  the  edito- 
rial ejaculation,  "  Alas !  poor  human  nature !" 
This  old-wifish  sigh  would,  no  doubt,  produce 
a  very  powerful  effect  upon  some  of  the  Picts 
in  the  old  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  many  a 
religious  old  maid  would  respond  with  an 
echo.  But  what  harm  does  all  this  do  to  us  ? 
abuse  cannot  corrupt  us ;  praise  might ;  and  as 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  exceedingly  prudent 
and  circumspect  in  our  conduct,  all  these  de- 
moniacal ravings  in  the  wind  only  produce  the 
happy  effect  of  securing  our  steps. 

We  must  be  abused  a  thousand  times  more 
before  we  succeed ;  our  system  is  an  entire  re- 
volution of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  policy; 
and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  old 
system  will  spend  the  sura  total  of  its  gall  upon 
us ;  we  care  nothing  for  it;  conscious  of  recti- 
tude— certain  of  ultimate  success — daily  wit- 
nessing new  indications  of  weakness  in  the  old 
world,  abuse  and  praise  have  the  same  effect 
upon  us.  When  fire  and  water  meet  there  is 
always  a  quarrel,  but  the  strongest  ultimately 
gains.  Time  will  show  whether  truth  or  error 
will  soonest  be  exhausted. 


MORAL  REFORMATION  IN  PARIS. 


Several  projects  are  said  to  be  in  contempla- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  public  morals  in 
Paris.  In  the  first  place  it  is.  reported  that  the 
licenses  of  the  gaming-houses  are  not  to  be  re- 
newed after  the  expiration  of  the  present  term; 
that  the  minimum  of  the  sums  allowed  to  be 
ventured  in  the  lottery  is  to  be  again  consider- 
ably augmented.  And  it  is  also  said  that  after 
the  first  of  January,  ladies  of  a  certain  character 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  parade  the  streets  and 
public  walks. 

[This  is  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
compelling  men  and  women  to  be  righteous,  in 
spite  of  original  sin.  These  are  godly  projects 
indeed  ;  and  had  Louis  Philippe  been  one  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  it  might  have  been  said  of 
him,  as  of  many  other  disciplinarians  of  a 
similar  sort,  that  he  did  that  which  was  right 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the 
wavs  of  David,  his  father.  But  times  have 
sadly  changed  now,  and  Louis  Philippe  will 
find  that,  instead  of  curing  the  profligacy  of 
the  people  by  such  restrictions,  he  will  only 
tempt  them  to  the  commission  of  new  crimes, 
to  enable  them  to  practice  the  other  with  impu- 
nity. What  is  the  use  of  our  prohibitory  laws 
in.  suppressing  the  hells  of  St.  James's  ?  if  one 
hell  be  broken  up  by  magisterial  interference, 
it  breeds,  like  a  polypus,  two  or  more  new  hells 
out  of  its  disunited  members;  so  that  every 


attempt  at  interference  is  like  cutting  a  worm 
in  halves  to  destroy  it,  whilst  each  half  becomes  < 
a  perfect  worm,  and  sets  up  for  itself.  The 
augmentation  of  the  minimum  of  stakes  will 
have  little  effect  upon  a  determined  gamester, 
and  the  violent  suppression  of  cyprianism  will 
only  provoke  Dan  Cupid  to  exert  nis  diabolical 
ingenuity  to  promote  his  mother's  worship  in 
a  more  clandestine  and  mischievous  manner. 
Morality !  the  rich  seem  to  imagine  that  they 
have  got  a  monopoly  of  morality  as  well  as  of 
wealth ;  and  that  all  the  evil  of  bad  morals 
consists  in  their  publicity.  They  themselves 
are  virtuous  only  because  they  do  not  come 
out  into  the  highways  and  proclaim  their  own 
shame :  what  other  difference  is  there  between 
them  and  the  outcasts  of  society?  the  other 
difference  is  this,  that  they  make  a  pleasure  of 
what  these  unfortunate  girls  make  a  trade. J 


INDIAN  JUGGLERY. 


In  the  Oriental  Annual,  or  Scenes  in  India, 
die  Rev.  Robert  Gaunter  gives  the  following 
account  of  one  of  those  bewildering  bits  of 
jugglery,  for  which  the  Indians  are  famous 
above  every  other  nation  : — 

"  A  stout,  ferocious-looking  fellow  stepped 
forward  with  a  common  wicker  basket  of  the 
country,  which  he  begged  we  would  carefully 
examine.  This  we  accordingly  did  ;  it  was  of 
the  slightest  texture,  and  admitted  the  light 
through  a  thousand  apertures.  Under  this 
fragile  covering  he  placed  a  child  about  eight 
years  old,  an  interesting  little  girl,  habited  in 
the  only  garb  which  nature  had  provided  for 
her — perfect  of  frame  and  elastic  of  limb— a 
model  for  a  cherub,  and  scarcely  darker  than 
a  child  of  southern  France.  When  she  was 
properly  secured,  the  man,  with  a  lowering 
aspect,  asked  her  some  question,  which  she 
instantly  answered ;  and  as  the  thing  was  done 
within  a  few  feet  from  the  spot  on  which  we 
were  seated,  the  voice  appeared  to  come  so  dis- 
tinctly from  the  basket,  that  I  felt  at  once  satis- 
fied that  there  was  no  deception.  They  held  a 
conversation  for  some  moments,  when  the 
juggler,  almost  with  a  scream  of  passion, 
threatened  to  kill  her.  There  was  a  stern 
reality  in  the  whole  scene  which  was  perfectly 
dismaying  ;  it  was  acted  to  the  life,  but  terrible 
to  see  and  hear.  The  child  was  heard  to  beg 
for  mercy,  when  the  man  seized  a  sword, 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  frail  wicker  covering 
under  which  his  supposed  victim  was  so 
piteously  supplicating  his  forbearance,  and,  to 
my  absolute  consternation  and  horror,  plunge  it 
with  all  the  blind  ferocity  of  an  excited  demon. 
By  this  time  his  countenance  exhibited  an 
expression  fearfully  indicative  of  the  most 
frantic  of  human  passions.  The  shrieks 
of  the  child  were  so  real  and  distracting  that 
they  almost  curdled,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
whole  mass  of  my  blood :  my  first  impulse 
was,  to  rush  upon  the  monster  and  fell  him 
to  the  earth ;  but  he  was  armed,  and  I  de- 
fenceless. I  looked  at  my  companions— they 
appeared  to  be  pale  and  paralysed  with  terror ; 
and  yet  these  feelings  were  somewhat  neu- 
tralized by  the  consciousness  that  the  man 
could  not  dare  to  commit  a  deliberate  murder 
in  the  open,  broad  eve  of  day,  and  before  so 
many  witnesses ;  still  the  whole  thing  was  an. 
palling.  The  blood  ran  in  streams  from  tne 
basket ;  the  child  was  heard  to  struggle  under 
it ;  her  groans  fell  horridly  upon  the  ear ;  her 
struggles  smote  painfully  upon  the  heart.  The 
former  were  gradually  subdued  into  a  faint 


moan,  and  the  latter  into  a  slight  rustling 
noise;  we  seemed  to  hear  the  last  convulsive 
gasp  which  was  to  set  her  innocent  soul  free 
from  the  gored  body5  when,  to  our  tnexprcs* 
slble  astonishment  and  relief,  after  muttering 
a  few  cabalistic  words,  the  juggler  took  up  the 
basket ;  but  no  child  was  to  be  seen.  The  spot 
was  indeed  dyed  with  blood ;  but  there  were  no 
mortal  remains  ;  and,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
un dissembled  wonder,  we  perceived  the  little 
object  of  our  alarm  coming  towards  us  from 
among  the  crowd.  She  advanced  and  saluted 
us,  holding  out  her  hand  for  our  donations, 
which  we  bestowed  with  hearty  good-will :  she 
received  them  with  a  most  grateful  salaam,  and 
the  party  left  us,  well  satisfied  with  our  more 
than  expected  gratuity.  What  rendered  the 
deception  more  extraordinary  was,  that  the 
man  stood  aloof  from  the  crowd  during  the 
whole  performance;  there  was  not  a  person 
within  several  feet  of  him. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Sir,—- Knowing:  your  anxious  desire  to  forward  the 
cause  of  the  industrious  classes  to  every  possible  way, 
but  more  particularly  on  that  important  brooch;  a 
superior  education  than  the  present  defective  system 
affords  them ;  with  this  Ibeg  to  inform  you  that  a 
society  baring  been  formed  in  Westminster  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  school  upon  rational  prin- 
ciples, wishes  to  engage  a  Schoolmaster  and  Mistress. 
Those  who  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  social  prin- 
ciples combined  with  sufficient  scientifle  attainments, 
will  be  the  most  suitable.  Such  competent  persons 
as  may  wish  to  undertake  those  situations)  will  be 
pleased  to  apply  any  Tuesday  evening  between  the 
boors  of  8  and  10  o'clock,  at  the  Committee  Room, 
Mr.  Glanville's,  Salutation  Tavern,  Barton-street, 
Westmta'ter.  If  you  should  be  acquainted  with  any 
two  individuals  fitted  for  so  important  a  ta»k,  we 
shall  be  nappy  to  have  a  recommendation  to  that 
effect.  Sir,  yours,  moat  respeetrolly, 

W.HAS8ELL, 
Honourable  Secretary  to  the  Westminster 
School  Society. 

November  11, 183S. 


Vevdikg  of  Royal  Fruits  ahd  Vegeta- 
bles^—The  fruiterers  and  greengrocers  of  Rich* 
roond  and  Kew  have  suffered  severely  since  the 
departure  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  from  Kew  Palace,  to  sojoorn  at  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  as  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
the  royal  gardens  are  vended  by  a  trustworthy 
servant  of  his  Royal  Highuese  j  perhaps,  with  per- 
mission  ;  but  if  so,  it  is,the  first  time  that  royal 
fruits  were  allowed  to  be  sold,  and  that  a  royal 
servant  should  be  allowed  to  open  a  shop  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  iong-standiog  greengrocers 
sud  fruiterers,  payers  of  rates  and  taxes.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  royal  fruit  will  be  preferred  to  any 
other.  These  loyal  hamlets  ought  to  be  protected 
from  sucb  an  innovation,  and  we  hope  that  a  full 
investigation  will  take  place  to  fathom  out  whether 
the  royal  servant  is  empowered  to  sell  the  pro- 
dace  of  the  Bijou  garde  os,  to  the  very  great 
prejudice  of  the  honest  and  industrious  tradesman. 

Sivecures.— Yet  still  the  patriot  cry  is  of  si- 
necures. Let  the  few  sluggards  that  possess,  bat, 
cannot  enjoy  them,  doze  away  on  them  till  sine- 
caret  and  sinecurists  drop  into  the  doat.  Shall 
such  creatures  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the 
magnanimous  working. classes  of  England  ?  True 
to  themselves  in  life's  great  relations,  they  need 
not  grudge,  for  a  little  while  longer,  the  paupers  a 
few  paltry  pence  oat  of  their  earnings,  for  they 
know  a  sure  and  silent  death-blew  has  been  struck 
against  that  order  of  things  by  the  sense  of  the 
land,  and  that  all  who  receive  wages  must  hence 
forth  work.^ltfacjrttoojt.  O 
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FOR  THE  CRISIS. 


Id  the  Morning  Past  of  Wednesday,  October 
30,  appear*  an  article  from  a  Sir  C.  Paget,  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  or  palliating  ihe  conduct  of 
the  jo  11115  gentlemen,  as  it  styles  them,  of  the 
Ttojal  College  of  Sandhurst*  It  appears  that,  a 
short  timeajo,  on  their  Majesties  paving  a  visit 
to  the  Royal  Military  College,  some  people,  who 
had  assembled  on  this  occasion,  committed  the 
heinous  offence  of  using  their  own  judgment  re* 
*  peeling  the  important  act  of  taking  oft1  or  keeping 
On  their  hats  when  the  royal  carriage  pawed 
them,  not  choosing  to  take  them  off.  This  gave 
high  offence  to  the  jonng  gentlemen  (as  Sir  Char  lea 
styles  them)  of  the  Royal  College.  Inquiring 
who  the  obuozioua  individuals  were,  they  found 
they  belonged  to  Bagabot :  the  cadets,  or  young 
gentlemen,  proceeded  to  Bagahot  in  order  to  take 
revenge,  or,  in  other  words,  cause  a  riot  in  that 
place }  but  on  their  way  there,  a  Southampton 
coach  passing,  two  or  three  of  them  endeavoured 
to  climb  up  behind,  in  the  manner  disorderly 
parsons  frequently  do;  the  coachman  ordered 
them  to  desist,  but  the  young  gentlemen  not 
obeying,  he  touched  one  of  them  with  his 
whip;  the  young  gentlemen  then  commenced  a 
regular  attack  on  the  passengers,  following  the 
coach  to  Us  place  of  call  in  Bagshot;  here 
the  passengers  were  obliged  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and  some  of  ths  inhabitants*  seeing  the 
brutality  of  the  assault,  joined  with  them  ia  repel, 
ling  the  assailants.  It  goes  ou  to  state  that  in  the 
affray  seversl  beads  were  broken  on  both  sides. 
The  inhabitants,  it  seems,  complained  to  the  (Go- 
vernor of  the  College  at  Sandhurst,  and  the  cadets 
were  paraded  before  them ;  ten  of  the  assailants 
were  recognised,  but  compromised  with  the  coach- 
man and  others,  who,  Sir  Charles  says,  had  got 
clear  with  broken  heads,  but  lays  great  stress  on 
the  circomstaaoethaino  limbs  were  broke*.  They 
compounded  for  this  brutal  assault  by  paying  the 
coachman  and  each  individual  a  paltry  five  pounds. 
The  writer  says  this  is  a  mere  nothing,  and  in  oor 
other  great  aristocratic  schools  would  be  thought 
nothing  of.  But  if  anch  outrages  are  thought 
nothing  of,  it  is  time  that  they  should  be  thought 
much  of,  and  that  the  intelligent  of  all  classes 
should  join  in  endeavouring  by  some  better  to 
supersede  so  vicious  a  system,  which  allows  and 
educates  persons  to  commit  such  daring  outrages 
on  the  feelin?*  of  persons  belonging  to  the  useful 
or  working-classes  of  society.  1  do  not  bring  this 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  personal  hos- 
tility against  these  young  men  ;  but  if  possible  to 
root  deeper  the  hatred  of  every  intelligent  person 
against  the  present  baneful  system,  which  divides 
vs  into  classes,  and  teaches  them  they  have  inte- 
rests opposed  to  each  other,  and  destroys  that 
sympathy  which  every  individual  rationally  edu- 
cated, and  surrounded  by  rational  circumstances, 
^rould  feel  towards  his  fellow-beings.  But  those 
whose  injurious  education  has  destroyed  these 
sympathies  are  much  to  be  pitied,  as  in  losing  them 
they  have  lost  the  means  of  happiness,  not  know. 
*ng  that  exalted  and  heavenly  principle  which 
Instructs  us  how  to  be  happy,  by  endeavouring:  to 
make  others  so.  C  H.  vV. 


Hint  to  HocMlwrvBS.— To  Prevent  Bber 
•from  Becoming  Sour. — Suspend  a  knob  of 
marble  "by  a  piece  of  tape  from  the  bung-hole 
to  near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  upon  which, 
being  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  the  acid  quality 
of  the  beer  acts  on  its  incipient  formation ;  it 
consequently  becomes  neutralized,  and  thus  is 
kept  from  turning  hard  or  sour.  In  our  expe- 
riment, the  marble  was  considerably  eaten 
•way,  except  where  the  tape  encircled  it,  and 
the. beer  remained  sound  and  fresh  to  the  last 
drop.— Psrth  Advertiser. 


Hattbri  aw d  "Trades'  Unions."— On  Tues- 
day, James  Brown,  a  journeyman  batter,  was 
brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  at  the  Mansion- 
house,  charged  upon  the  information  of  Mr. 
Southby,  a  master  hatter,  with  having  violated  the 
law  by  intimidating,  molesting,  and  obstructing 
Charles  Fisher  and  John  Rees,  journeymen  hatters, 
by  doing  which  he  prevented  those  journeymen 
from  working  for  their  employer,  the  complainant. 
Mr.  Ashurst,  a  solicitor,  said  that  the  conspiracy  of 
workmen  agaiust  masters  was  carried  to  such  an 
alarming  height,  the  workmen  persevering  In  their 
tyrannical  opposition  in  conformity  with  the 
"Trades'  Union,*  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  proceed  before  the  magistracy.— It  appeared  that 
Brown  having  furnished  his  employer  with  bats 
which  the  latter  did  not  approve,  he  refused  to  pay 
him  the  lull  price  for  them.  Brown  summoned 
Mr.  Southby  to  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  had 
half  the  amount  claimed  awarded  him.  A  circular 
was  immediately  issued  by  the  trade  to  the  whole 
of  Mr.Soothby's  men,  requesting  them  to  "strike." 
After  considerable  squabbling,  the  case  terminated 
by  Brown  repaying  hie  employer  the  amount  (3s  ) 
awarded  to  theVottne  r  by  the  Court  of  Requests. 
These  proceedings  have  created  a  great  sensation, 
both  in  the  hatter-trade,  and  the  manufacturing 
part  of  the  community.  In  reply  to  some  ob- 
servations in  the  Timet,  a  correspondent  states— 
that  the  man  offered  to  reader  the  objectionable 
work  perfect,  and  it  was  in  that  part  of  the  process 
of  hat-making  that  it  could  be  repaired  without  any 
detriment  to  its  ultimate  sate.  The  roan  stated 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  that  the  bodlea  were  bad. 
It  H  an  undeniable  fact  that  there  are  bodies  more 
soft  and  porous  than  others,  and  those  accustomed 
to  the  work  know  well  that  the  nap  will  not  show 
that  fulness  which  is  observed  when  the  bodies  are 
made  smart  and  tight,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
whole  four  could  have  a  bad  appearance,  and  yet 
not  be  thefaalt  of  the  man  engaged  in  the  process 
of  putting  on  the  beaver.  This  may  account  for 
the  full  price  being  asked  for  the  work,  and  it  waa 
only  actiag  ia  accordance  with  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  some  years  back  by  masters  and  men. 
Jt  was  quite  uatural  that  the  other  men  employed 
by  Mr.  South  by  should  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  refusal  of  that  gentleman  to  pay  the  trade 
price, and  equally  reasonable  that  they  might  ima- 
gine that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  their  lot  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  dilemma,  and  that  they  should 
pursue  those  measures  which,  in  their  judgment, 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  their  earnings 
from  being  placed  in  the  like  jeopardy.  The 
articles  which  are  brought  so  conspicuously  tor. 
ward  have  been  chosen  in  the  same  apirit  that 
breathes  through  the  transaction— viz.,  to  make 
the  conduct  of  Ihe  men  appear  in  the  wost  possible 
light,  whiie  those  which  protect  the  masters  and 
support  the  man  in  search  of  employment,  &c, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  journeymen,  have  been  studiously  avoided.— 
Bell's  /Veu>  Weekly  Messenger. 

[If  masters  combine  to  lower  the  wages  of 
working  men,  why  may  not  working  men  com- 
bine to  raise  theirs  ?  And  if  working  men  are 
guilty  sometimes  of  using  violence,  it  is  only 
because  fortune  has  not  put  a  more  respectable 
sort  of  violence  (money)  in  their  power.  The 
same  spirit  that  prompts  a  rich  man  to  expend 
his  influence  in  oppressing  the  poor,  promnts 
the  poor  man  to  outrage  in  the  assertion  of  his 
rights.  We  can  see  no  material  difference  be- 
tween the  morality  of  the  monopolist,  and  that 
of  the  obstreperous  mechanic  ;  but  we  see  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  comparative  vacuity 
of  their  purses.  This  master  hatter  himself 
confessed  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  Trades' 
Union  of  Masters ;  but,  as  the  Dispatch  very 
justly  observes,  "  what  is  combination  amongst 
workmen,  is  only  conswation  .amongst 
tRafters/'] 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Mr.  Editor,— Knowing  you  at  all  times  to  be 
the  advocate  of  only  one  party,  which  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  human  family,  yon  are  therefore 
a  frleud  to  conciliation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  endeavour  to  find  room  for  the  following, ia 
an  early  number  of  your  valuable  publication. 

As  a  disciple  of  th^e  Social  System,  I,  with 
your  correspoudeut  u  Unity,"  have  considered 
the  question  he  has  put  in  the  Crisis  of  some 
consequence,  and  have  repeated  it  frequently  ia 
the  ears  of  those  I  consider  ardent  followers  after 
truth,  namely,  "What  are  you  ail  about?"  It 
has  for  some  time  past  been  a  subject  to  roe  of 
deep  regret,  that  there  appears  to  be  a  great  num- 
ber of  petty  parties,  or  divisions,  amongst  the 
avowed  disciples  of  the  Social  System;  thai 
each  of  these  parties,  with  pure  sectarian  prin- 
ciples,  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  infalhbiMt 
in  all  its  respective  proceedings.  And  it  is  said 
by  some,  and  believed  by  a  great  number,  that 
this  is  a  favourable  circumstance,  Inasmuch  as  it 
creates  a  greater  supply  of  missionaries  in  the 
good  cos**,  as  each  individual  ia  more  ardent  aod 
zealous  in  advocating  the  project  or  views  held 
forth  by  the  party  to  whom  he  belongs,  as  being 
more  congenial  to  his  ideas  and  convictions  j  and 
also  that  each  party  or  sect  is  vidog  (it  should  be 
competing)  with  the  other  in  order  to  outstrip  ia 
point  of  numerical  strength  the  pretensions  of  the 
other  contending  parties;  aud  they  nay,  further- 
more, that  these  parties  may  be  compared  to  at 
many  fires,  all  of  which  surround  one  commas 
centre ;  and  therefore,  say  they,  this  U  an  advsn- 
lagoons  circumstance,  and  should  be  continued 
until  a  public  opinion  is  created  in  our  favour. 
But  to  this,  I,  for  one,  must  beg  to  hold  a  very  dif- 
ferent  opinion,  knowing  example  to  bo  bolter  than 
piooept.  But  even  admitting  that  we  may  possi- 
bly catch  a  few  stragglers  extra  by  these  cootead. 
iug  parties,  do  we  uot  do  so  at  the  expense  of  our 
consistency  ?  Ought  we  (who  preach  down  com- 
petition) to  be  found  divided  and  subdivided  into 
little  petty  parties,  each  of  which  asserts,  with  all 
the  fiery  seal  of  the  competitive  sy«tesn,  that  their 
views  and  projects  are  the  only  correct  ones? 
And  are  we  quite  sure  that  if  wo  were  well  or- 
ganized as  a  moral  union,  and  divided  into  classes 
or  districts  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  that 
these  lit.le  nuclei  would  uot  act  with  as  moch 
success  in  gaining  proselytes  to  the  good  cause  as 
these  petty  contending  parties  do  ?  1  believe  that 
by  so  doing  we  should  increase  more  tbaa  tea 
times  aa  fast,  as  by  the  wretched  competitive 
system  now  pursued  by  avowed  advocates  of  co- 
operation. 

The  spirit  of  genuine  emulation  I  would  by  no 
means  destroy ;  but  1  am  quite  sure  we  are  extin- 
guisbiug  that  noble  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  very 
many  individuals,  who  burn  almost  to  suffocation, 
because  they  cannot  rationally  use  that  spirit  iu 
the  cause  of  competition.  But  give  these  indivi- 
duals co  operation,  and  we  shall  have  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  their  zeal,  their  prudence,  their  expe- 
rience, and  their  judgment.  Again,  are  we  quite 
sure  that  we  shall  arrive  at  the  opposite  shore  st 
community,  after  which  we  are  all  panting  te 
srdently,  so  soon  by  pursuing  the  competitive 
systemt  as  we  should  were  we  to  pursue  a  system 
of  co-operatiou  ?  The  answer  to  tbia  1  amsure 
will  becouoeived  by  every  Socialist  m  the  kingdom. 
If  we  still  continue  these  parties,  sects,  or  dm- 
sions  (with  separate  interests),  we  shall  still  con- 
tinue to  be  termed  the  visionary  followers  of  Ro- 
bert Owen,  aud  shall  richly  merit  that  appellation. 
But  if  we  begiu  (though  late,  yet  better  late  tbaa 
never)  to  co-operate,  then  shall  we  show  to  thepo- 
pniation  of  this  kingdom  that  we  arc  not  the  vi- 
sionaries they  took  us  for,  as  we  should  thee  be 
practising  as  well  ss  preaching.  A  most  powerful 
motive  proclaims  the  immediate  necessity  ofs 
moral  nation  of  the  whole  of  ths  friends  ol  the  St- 
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cial  System,  which  is  the  tottering  foundation  on 
which  the  Competitive  System   now  stand*;  the 
anions  of  the    working-classes   are   progressing 
wonderfully;  and   when  these  shall  have  been 
completed,  where  is  the  beacon  of   the   Social 
System  raised,  which  we  can  point  out  to  our 
much-injured  fellow.beings  (the  working-classes). 
It  was  with  a  view,  or  rather  a  hope,  of  forming  a 
moral  union  of  the  members  of  the  Social  System, 
that  I  signed  my  name  to  a  declaration  inscribed 
at  the  head  of  a  book  opened  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  names  of  those  who  professed 
to  be  disciples  of  the  Social  System;  these  pro. 
fessioits,  of  course,  would  afterwards  ondergo  the 
process  of  scrutiny.    The  »ub»tance  of  the  decla- 
ration all  Socialists  will,  I  am  sure,  declare  to ;  and 
the  only  difficulty  which  appeared  to  me  in  the  way 
of  the  formation  of  a  moral  onion,  was  to  ascertain 
the  sincere  from  the  mere  professional  Socialist. 
But  how  could  this  be  accomplished,  if  the  mate* 
rials  which  required  the  process  of  the  sieve  were 
not  brought  together  ?  Having  at  length,  however, 
collected  a  considerable  heap,  the  question  then 
eoines,   is    there  a   sufficient  number  that   are 
well-skilled   fa  the  art  of  sifting  to  accomplish 
this  task,  and  thus  overcome  the  difficulty.  I  have 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  both  the 
power  and  the  means  at  cmrnaad.    If  each  true 
Socialist  would  bat  make  this  his  own  special  busi- 
ness, and  come  forward  at  once  with  his  advice 
aad  assistance,  the  difficulty  woald  be  surmounted. 
But  If  they  are  still  to  hold  back,  because  the  ori- 
ginal plan  of  the  formation  of  the  union  was  not 
so  perfect  to  their  minds  as  some  other  plan  which 
they  entertained,  how  shall  we  have  the  benefit 
of  their  idea  of  perfection  ?    If  they  confine  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  discovery  of  those  imper- 
fections, which  they  say  we  possess,  (which  per- 
haps is  oot  unlikely,)  or  will  not  join  us  because 
we  have  not  embodied  their  ideas,  by  what  means 
will  they  give  us,  or  how  shall  we  obtain,  that  in- 
formation ?   Let  them  be  but  true  to  the  principles 
which  they  profess,  and  they  will  see  the  necessity 
of  no  longer  «•  hiding  their  candle  under  a  bushel,* 
but  will  set  it  aloft,  and  let  us  all  have  the  benefit 
of  it.     I,  for  one,  should  have  reproached  myself, 
humble  as  are  my  talents,  if  I  had  not  added  that 
small  share  of  assistance  to  the  cause,  by  signing 
my  name  to  the  declaration,  and  endeavouring 
also  to  confirm  that  signature  by   those  actions 
(though  humble,  still  necessary,)  which  are  always 
the  spontaneous  effusions  in  the  bosom  of  the  true 
Socialist.     There  ore  some  of  our  friends  "ban* 
back,"  as  they  say,  because  we  have  assumed  a 
name,    "  the   Moral  Union/'  which  is  mnch  toe 
lofty  for  u*  at  present.     If  these  friends  would 
lend  us  their  assistance  in  our  endeavours  to  merit 
that  enviable  name,  and  we  should  then  fail  in 
substantiating:  our  claim,  we  would  most  willingly 
al  jure  that  pretension,  and  they  should  then  be 
emitted  to  bold  that  opinion;  but  without  their 
help  or  assistance,  it  certainly  appears  premature 
ia  them  to  dex  We.    There  are  other  friends  who 
think  we  have  been  idle,  that  we  have  doue  nothing 
&c.     Who  knows  but  that  we  should  have  made  a 
greater  progress  if  we  bad  been  aided  by  tub*  r 
at  all  event*,  if  they  bad  so  aided  as,  they  would 
be  satisfied  that  we  had  progressed  as  fast  as  it 
w»s  possible,  providing  they  had  been  true  them* 
selves ;   if  not,  of  course  the  odium  (if  any)  rests 
upon  their  own  shoulders.  For  myself,  1  am  ranch 
gratified  at  ibe  progress  we  have  already  made ;  I 
am  aware  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  but  1  also 
**ovf  and  •«  facts  are  stubborn  things,*'  that  six 
months  back  1  was  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
t>ut  one  co-operator,  now  I  am  proud  to  say  I  can 
?iaim  the  friendship  of  at  least  fifty;  and  this  has 
>ee»  accomplished  only  by  the  system  (defective 
»  it  possibly  may  be)  of  our  plan  of  organization. 
(I  calculate  Utia  result  by  the  rule  of  three,  my 
•xpectatious  in    the  realisation  of  that  enviable 
itle,  the  •«  Moral  Uniou,'*  to  the  society  of  which 


three  hundred  and  fifty  individuals  gain  in  the 
same  time?  The  answer  to  this  is  most  cheering, 
and  I  therefore  see  great  cause  of  congratulation 
at  our  success.  In  conclusion,  I  must  again  call 
upon  every  Socialist  to  come  forward,  and  at  once 
lay  aside  those  little  sectarian  principles  which 
have  hitherto  bell  the  human  family  in  bondage 
and  slavery, and  no  doubt  if  suffered  to  be  amongst 
us  will  enslave  us  and  our  children  also.  Let  ns 
unite  then  for  our  common  good,  and  let  ns  practise 
the  precept,  each  for  all  and  all  for  each  :  we  shall 
then  show  to  the  world  that  we  are  no  longer 
visionaries,  but  are  reducing  these  visions  we  have 
been  preaching  to  actual  practice.— I  remain,  my 
dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  R.  MERES. 

Monday  Eveniug,  Nov.  4. 

PORTRAITS.      ~ ~ ~ "^ 

Look  here,  upon  (his  picture,  and  on  thU.~J7as*J*i, 

Human  society  presents  to  me,  at  the  present 
period,  a  strange  picture  of  the  two  great  ex- 
tremes of  good  and  evil,  and  though  the  latter 
at  present  predominates  to  a  wonderful  extent, 
I  hope  it  is  gradually  and  speedily  yielding  to 
the  former.  The  worst  species  of  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and 
loveliness,  is  at  present  to  be  found;  and  with 
a  view  to  speed  the  progress  of  the  latter  over 
the  world,  I  gladly  volunteer  my  feeble  assist- 
ance. The  first  portrait  I  mean  to  present  my 
readers  with,  is 

thb  wifb  ; 
and  if  I  should  sometimes  be  rather  severe  on 
my  fair  sisters  of  creation,  in  exposing  many 
of  their  foibles  and  frailties,  let  them  not  think 
me  harsh  or  unkind ;  for  my  view  in  bo  doing 
will  only  he  the  better  to  convince  them  of 
their  errors,  and  guard  them  for  the  future 
from 

The  lash  of  centre,  and  the  eye  of  scorn. 
Few  can  see  their  errors  until  they  are 
pointed  out  to  them,  and  many  dunk  those 
errors  virtues,  until  they  are  indisputably  con*, 
vinced  to  the  contrary,  and  oftentimes  to  tffect 
this  is  a  very  difficult  matter.    But  what  hare 
we  here  ?— the  Wife  I  what  a  sweet  and  lovely 
picture  to  contemplate!     The  lightness  awd 
vivacity  of  the  girl,  exquisitely  subdued  Into  a 
soft  and  affectionate  reserve ;  the  guardian  ef 
her  husband's  honour  and  her  own  ;  this  alter- 
ation her  wisdom  and   change  of   circum- 
stance has  taught  her ;  hut  such  tuition  could 
result  only  from  a  pure  and  early  inculcation 
of  good  precepts  and  sound  moral  instruction. 
.  Ho  will  its  neighbouring  picture -sit?  beside  it. 
Here  have  we  the  woman  of  fashion  and  pride, 
or  ignorance,  so  misnamed ;  the  miserable,  pale 
voluptuary,  versed  in  the  vikstfollieasf  the  times, 
Her  hvshand,  her  children,  and  her  home,  are 
set  at  nought;  her  heaven  «  the  fashionable 
resort*  and  promenades,  where  all  around  her 
who  can  show  a  gay  exterior  are  looked  upon 
m  angels  ;  the  fine,  inflated  salutation  of  every 
whiskered  monkey  is  set  down  as  a  gallant  and 
spirited  compliment  to  her  person.    Trace  her 
to  her  home,  and  there  you  behold  the  victim 
of  erroneous  instruction  and  mistaken  educa- 
tion nauseated  witli  her  married  state,  that, 
with  her  will,  might  prove  her  greatest  Messing; 
surrounded  with  every  association  that  could 
tend  to  sicken  and  disgust,  her  person  neg- 
lected, her  home  Hi-arranged,  a  novel  at  her 
side,  and  a  farrago  of  ribbands  and  absurdities 
at  her  elbow.  She  boasts  of  her  learning ;  chal- 
lenge it  forth,  and  you  will  find  it  consists  of  a 


four  or  five  different  names,  the  tangling  of  a 
piano,  the  abuse  of  her  servants,  and  in  the 
utter  contempt  of  those,  without  whom  she 
would  be  at  once  deprived  of  existence.  Re- 
garding those  household  duties,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  would  add  to  her  credit  and 
honour,  she  languishingly  affects  an  entire  igno-r 
ranee ;  she  has  not  been  used,  forsooth,  to  such 
affairs;  the  attendance  necessary  to  herself  and 
family  is  a  thing 'beneath  her  consideration ;  it 
is  altogether  out  of  her  .sphere. 

If  any  thing  can .  tend  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  this  portrait,  which,  1  will  answer  for  it,  is 
not  at  all  over,  drawn,  it  is  the  practice  of  and 
encouragement  given  to  these  scandalous  habits 
by  such  as  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  sup- 
porting them ;  it  is  then  ignorance  indeed ;  an 
abject  prostitution  of  sense  and  reason,  that 
cannot  be  surpassed ;  a  grovelling  and  servile 
imitation  of  the  roost  degrading  vices.  Let 
such  wives  read  for  their  edification,  again  and 
again,  the  beautiful  admonition  given  by  the 
Duke  to  Juliana,  in  the  play  of  the  Honey 
Moon : — 
Duk§.    Hold! 

Ill  have  no  glittering  gewgaws  stuck  about  yon, 
To  stretch  the  gaping  eyes  of  idiot  wonder, 
And  make  men  stare  upon  a  piece  of  earth 
As  oo  the  star-wrought  firmament ;  No  feathers 
To  wave  as  streamers  to  your  vanity, 
Nor  cumbrous  silk,  that  with  its  rustling  sound 
Makes  proud  the  flesh  thai  bears  it.    She's  adorn 'd 
Amply,  that  in  her  husband's  eye  looks  lovely, — 
The  truest  mirror  that  an  honest  wife 
Can  see  her  beauty  in ! 

REFORMATOR. 


Lappet  Weavers. — In  consequence  of  some 
of  the  manufacturers  refusing  to  pay  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  10s.  per  cut  for  weaving  lappets, 
the  weavers  have  had  several  meetings  on  the 
subject  during  the  week ;  and  on  Wednesday 
week  a  deputation  waited  upon  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  roasters  in  the  town  engaged  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  this  kind  of  cloth,  to  know  which 
of  them  were  willing  to  pay  the  advance.  The 
raeuk  was  that  the  following  gentlemen  agreed 
to  pay  10s.  iter  cut: — Mr.  H.  Hohne,  he  will 
also  employ  as  many  weavers  at  that  price  as 
may  choose,  to  apply  to  him  ;  Mr.  John  Btitriu 
horn,  of  the  firm  or  R.  Gardiner  and  Co. ;  Mr. 
Peter  Crook,  Mr.  James  Jackson,  Mr.  Good- 
brand,  and  Messrs.  Bayley.  Those  masters 
who  refused  to  pay  10s.  per  cut  were,  Mr.  Jo- 
nathan Hitchin,  Mr.  John  Jackson,  Mr.  James 
Lee,  AJr.  H.  Bredie,  Mr.  John  Makin,  Mr. 
George  Cunliffe ;  some  of  these  are  paying  as 
lew  as  7s.  fer  cut,  and  others  8s,  6d    Resolu- 


.-.«.,  ...*.  ;"v.».vuWu,  io  locaoewiyei  wnicn  i  smattering  of  different  languages,  totally  igno- 
am  a  member  will  be  fullv  verified,  fvr  if  one  rant  frequently  of  the  filings  to  which  the ilan- 
ad.vidual  is  six  months  gains  fifty,  how  many  will  f  guage  applies ;  merely  the-calling  of  a  thing  by 


tions  were  unanimously  passed  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  changing  masters  to  such  weavers  as 
,  would  leave  the  employ  of  those  who  paid  under 
108.,  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  lappet 
weavers,  ami  to  use  every-  legal  means  to  induce 
journeymen  to  quit  the  service  of  the  under- 
pay ers.  The  sreers  have  already, begun  to 
tumble  into  tihe  warehouses  ef  the  non-conform- 
ing masters,  and  H  is  evident  that  if  the  demand 
for  weavers  continues,  they  must  either  pay  the 
higher  wages  or  lose  their  workmen*,.  The 
secretary  was  ordered  to  write  to  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  and  to  Scotland,  cautioning  the 
weavers  there  not  to  take  out  lappets  at  less  than 
10s.  per  cut,  as  the  market  price  of  the  cloth 
would  fully  cover  the  manufacturer  at  such 
wages. — Manchester  Advertiser. 

Silk  Manufacture.— The  progress  of  the 
pioduction  of  silk  in  France  has  been  consider- 
able :  in  1789  it  was  l,000,000lbs. ;  in  1820  it 
was  1,3*0,00010*. ;  in  1825  it  was  l,600,000lbs. 
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ABSTRACT  fkom  Tin:  FIRST  QUARTERNS  ACCOUNT,  emdino  NOVEMBER  2,  1633, 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCH  A  NGE,  CUAft LOTTE-&TREET. 


Stock— amount  of  D;  pom ts  received,  137,7  53h.  It 
Income. 

Cash  &  Note*. 
Provisions— receipts    ....     £  1,429    3    Of 

Renf— conscriptions,  &c 50    0    8 

Charges— publications,  Jtc.  .     .    .  8 

Festivals— receipts 166 

Lectures— receipts     .     .     ...      120 
Commission— receipts      ....      242  14    8 


v  o 

1  9| 

19  l| 

*  1* 


2,026     1     4| 
1,741     1  11 


Stock— amount  of  Exchanges    . 

1- X  PEN  Dl  TURK. 

Provisions— payments  .  . 

Rent  do.       .  . 

Charges  do.       .  . 

Festivals  do.       .  . 

Lectures  do.       •  . 

Wages  do.       .  . 


.     91,553h,  Os. 

Cju4i  &  Notes. 
£1,114  19     9J 
.    148  10     6 
133  15  10J 
69  10     I 
1ft     0  10 
259     4  10 


1,741     1  11 


284  19    5*  exclusive  of  Profit  on  Coals  and  Grocery,  since 
made  up,  and  making;  a  total  Profit  for  the  Quarter  of  upwards  of  £300. 
Stock— balance  brought  down  46,200a.  Is. 

Ditto— transfer  of  Old  Stock  for  Old  Notes 

belonging  to  the  New  Associatlou        .        l?,706h.  3s. 


Notes  now  in  circulation     • 
Excess  of  Stock  over  Notes 


58,906h.  4s.  Audited  the  11th  Nov.,  1833, 
37,256h.  4a.  R.  PRY  BR, 

J.  BANKHKAD, 

21,650h.  0s.  B.  WARDEN. 


liitrature» 

/    Saint  Monday ;  a  Poem,  by  the  Author  or  the 

"  Mechanic's  Saturday  Night."    Published  by  B. 
.  Steill  Paternoster-row. 

TbU  is  tbe  production  of  a  working  man,  and  we 
are  always  glad  to  pay  our  tribute  of  congratulation 
to  tbe  literary  exertions  of  those  whose  hands  are  hasy 
in  promoting  tbe  increase  of  national  wealth.  Con- 
sidering tbe  little  time  which  tbe  working  classes 
bare  at  their  disposal,  it  Is  really  astonishing  to  find 
dtat  very  tittle  difference  exists  between  them  and 
their  wetl-educated  counterparts,  the  idlers ;  they  are 
gainiug  rapidly  upon  tbe  foster-calves  of  school  and 
college  education,- and  by  dint  of  private  reuding, 
sober  reflection,  ami  tbe  cultivation  of  taste,  accom- 
plishing all  that  tbe  aristocracy  gain  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, subdivided  a mong*t  ushers,  private  tutors,  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  of  every  department  of  science, 
all  of  whose  combined  exertions  will  probably  not 
produce  one  in  ten  thousand  who  could  tip***  him- 
self In  fcucb  beautiful  and  correct  language  as  that 
of  tbe  foUowfag  stanzas,  which  are  the  commence* 
saent  of  the  poem  :— 
O^  holy,  holy,  holy  Sabbath-day, 

Beneath  thy  calm  rule  slamb'riog  lies  turmoil ; 
O,  holy,  Sabbath,  is  thy  sweet  delay. 

For  then  tbe  poor  mechanic  rests  from  toll. 
How  pale  he  looks!  as  bending  he  walks  bjr, 

To  taste  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath- morn ! 
Poor,  worried  thing,  he  seems  abaahM  and  shy, 

For  the  smart  well-dresaVI    passes  him  with 
scorn, 

As  If  he  were  Hot  of  the  same  great  parent  born. 

But  swiftly  on  the  Sabbath  momenta  flee, 
The  holy  hours  of  rest  the  green  earth  shun ; 

The  lab'rer— the  yet  weary  lab'rer— he 
Regretting  views  I  be  Sabbath*  setting  son ; 

He  grieves  to  think  M  Was  the  godhead's  will 
His  own  lair  fetege  should  be  banished 

To  cavsjs  a«4  dungeons,  there  to  labour  still 
Beneath  the  everlasting  mandate  dread, 
**Tay  brow's  hicc&ant  «weat  shall  gain  thy 
twily  bread." 

Deluded  brother  workman !  doat  thou  torn 
Tfcy  fair   looks  pale  with  sieVuing  gloomy 
whims? 

TV  Almighty  hath  but  said  that  thou  shall  earn 
Thy  bread  with  the  proud  vigour  of  thy  limbs. 

But  profitless  thy  labour ;  'tis  thy  meed 
To  dig  for  others  ;  and  thou  livest  a  slave, 

Without  wherewith  thy  little  ones  to  feed, 
And  diest  without  wherewith  to  buy  thy  grave, 
And  sin  'tis  deem'd  its  thee   earth's   goodly 
tMhfs  to  crave. 


Bungay,— Church-rates.  — The  resistance 
to  this  impost  is  rapidly  spreading  to  the  most 
obscure  points  of  the  kingdom.  At  Bungay,  in 
Soffblk,the  Dissenters  have  resolved  to  be  no  longer 
hardened  with  the  expenses  of  the  church  ;aud  oue 
of  them,  Mr.  Morris,  who  had  previously  notified 
his  intention  to  pay  ao  more,  has  suffered  the 
churchwardens  to  distrain  upoa  his  goods.  On 
applying  for  a  warrant  of  distress  to  J.  Garden, 
Esq-,  lie  strenuously  advised  them  to  desist  from  a 
course  ao  unjust,  to  accomplish  the  payment  of  tbe 
rate  amongst  the  members  of  the  church,  and  to 
strike  from  the  assessment  tbe  names  of  the  Dis- 
senters, This  advice,  with  a  clear  premonition  of 
the  flame  which  would  be  kindled,  and  a  warning 
as  to  the  impolicy  of  their  proposed  course,  waa 
utterly  disregarded.  The  distress  was  levied,  the 
goods  were,  afler  some  delay,  clandestinely  sold 
to  a  small  tradesman,  at  a  price  which  offered  a 
powerful  inducement,  and  they  trusted  that  the 
Aral  eflbrt  of  resistance  had  bteu  signally  and 
effectually  pot  down.  Tbe  name  of  the  boyer, 
however,  soon  transpired,  and  within  two  days  he 
had  signed  a  document' expressing  deep  regret  for 
the  act  he  had  committed,  setting  forth  the  baits 
by  wbich  he  had  been  entrapped  into  the  purchase, 
and  requesting,  as  the  most  complete  reparation 
in  his  power,  to  be  allowed  to  return  the  goods  to 
Mr.  Morris.  Accordingly,  on  Monday  morning 
they  were,  by  a  large  coucourse  of  people  publicly 
borne  to  tbe  house  of  that  gentleman,  when  he 
declared  that  he  could  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, accept  them,  and  advised  that  they  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  poor.  They  were  then 
paraded  in  triumph  round  the  town,  with  various 
expressions  of  popular  feelings  near  the  houses  of 
parties  supposed  to  be  interested  on  either  side 
of  the  quest  ion. 

Three  boys  ran  away  lately  from  an  excel, 
lent  charitable  institution  in  Exeter,  and  upoTfi 
being  discovered  stated  the  cause  of  their 
leaving  to  be  "  tiiat  they  Iiad  beef  every  day." 

Nominations. — The  following  gentlemen 
were  nominated  on  Monday  evening  last,  as 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Superintendent, 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Henderson  : — 
Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Hoare,  and  Mr.  Nicholls. 
For  the  combined  offices  of  Lamplighter  and 
Watchman :— Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Tipper,  and 
Mr.  Kerswill.  The  ballot  for  the  above  offices 
will  take  on  Monday,  the  25th  November, 
1833.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be 
inserted  in  the  next  Criti*. 


LECTURES,  &c.,  NEXT  WEEK. 
Institution,  14,  Chariot  te-H reef,  Fttsrof^umt, 

Sunday  morning,  at  half-past  11,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
E.  Smith,  and  evening,  at  7. 

Sunday  aftemoon,at  3,  tbe  members  of  the  Sochi 
Community. 

Wednesday  evening,  Social  Community.— Qse*. 
tlon :  **  What  plan  shall  be  adopted  for  uiding  the 
poor  aod  industrious  classes  ?n 

Thursday  evening  at  half-past  7,  the  Trades*  Be- 
legates. 

Friday  afternoon,  at  4,  the  Female  Association. 


Mr.  Detrosier  will  lecture  on  Tuesday  evening. 


Just  published,  price  Sixpence, 

SAINT  MONDAY,  a  Poem.    Bv  the  Author  of 
inn  "  Mechanic's  Saturday  Night'* 
Tools  and  the  men  1  s.n*,  who,  forced  by  «■  fate/' 
Not  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hnte, 
Tb  work  tbe  glery  of  their  notive  snore, 
And  perils,  labour,  want,  and  scorn  endure. 
B.  Steill,  Paiernosler  Row. 

THE  TWENTY- EIGHTH  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL 
Will  beheld  on  MONDAY  EVENING  next, 
November  18,  at  the  Institationof  the  Industries* 
Clames,  Charlotte-street,  Pitsroy-sqoare. 

In  I  vol.  8vo.,  price  4*.6i).,  bds.,  or  io  16  Nnaiben, 
pric  3d.  each. 

ANTICHRIST,  or  Christianity  Reformed ;  bsisr     , 
a  series  of  Discourses  written  aod  delivered  br     1 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  A.;  in  which  is  demon, 
st rated  from  the  Scripture^  in  opposition  to  the  jir»- 
vutlmg  opinion  of  the  whole  religion*  world,  that 
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MW8TITUTION.  CHAKJJOTTB  STRCCT.      ' 

,  SjUtfD  AY ,  »H1NIWO,,K0  VBJWmR,  1 7. 

^Mr.'MfM1  lectured  on  '"HP  coD'and'Ar*;" 
.QeatateA  tbaWthe  greater  ^qportion,  of  ,<a*r 
soil  was  «aoplcry«d  in  rearing.aakati  foody  eigh- 
teen mfHionsof  acres  are  ryhig in  pasture,  whilst 
atout'&tlf  of  .Jhisis  cultivated  for  bread,  the' 
staff  af^fe ; ,  4Jtiat«  *he  very  horses,  a  great ,  pip- 
^ration  <*if  jftufeieh  «are  jjjiesely  pieaauseJwrtsa, 
nu'fe+horses,  -&c.,  WBOurae  'the  produce  of  #rx 
milffrn*  of  acres,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as  is 
allotted  Cor  the  support  of  flu;  whole  human  .po- 
pulation %.  swee  it  must  »Jbe  jrejaetnbeiad  that, 
these  anhr/ala  consume  a *j*sa*»ouantity'Ot*  oats,' 
which  Is  the,  produce  df' tillage.  Wefeedall' 
in  all  about  forty  .millions  of  cattle  ,uV 
England  aa4  A^fales,  with  a  population  not, 
amounting  to  sixteen  millions :  there  are  up- 
wards  of  'thirty  nfilhons  »af  sheep  >to  *wp- 
ply  us  with  wool  and  lantton,  aria*  upwards 
of  five  millions  of  .oxen  for  beef,  &c.  Yet  one 
acreef  tknd  io  capable  of  rearfqg  *i*  timoamore 
whestthan- animal  feodyaad  tWUiasesaaoreposa-, 
toes  than  wtreai.  Thus  there  fe'averjr  great  and 
unnecessarj  consumption  of  land  occasioned,,  in 
part  by  ouc  .Qurnivoroui  propensities,  and|»rtjy 
by  the  tithe  system,  which  lays  a  tea:  tunea 
tillage,  and  friduces  the  Partner  to  give  his  lawd 
a  great  deal  more  relit  than  it  requires ;  and 
partly,  also,  Jby  the  system  of  private  property, 
which  require  .paivate  ^apAtal  far  w^gesand 
nwnurfe  <o  •give  justice  to  she  seiL  f*©r  tame 
i-casciis,. gracing  lias  acttiahy 'become  of  late  to 
ihe  farraex  .the  most  profitable  method  of 
treating  the  +aft,  .although  U>  ihe  bublic  at 
large  k  a*  srti  «s»otual  4**s<of  aosetai  buntkoda 
per  cetrt. ;  fdr  it  has  been  ealctikted,  uJ>on  good 
authority,  <hal  these  isjarifc  might,  with  great 
nag  sufygrt  a  jjopulation^it  one  aunored  and 
wemy  wsUiossai;  sHjaaaiurraavoaigoneso  far  as 
»tay  that 'by  <*ili  valine;  the  waste,  as  <weU  at 
Hiking  a  rlropef  Use  rJMhe  #00*  soil  we  might 
iappa*tQiie  hundred  anil  eighty  millions.  Lau~ 
lesdafe  ^akmlatad  lhat-nine  miJJipAa^f  ,paosie 
Bight  >fc*  **  w*obw*  *ipo»  *,4i%#sfr  «swss  mf 
ittd,  oh  Tils'^n  <tfirtm£*  vegekfi«e'cKet. 
Mj.  Snuth  observed*  that  animal  'food  was 
Cms»*l<e*.«nd«bWiS*iawito^  'than 

«*stBbte«s«s),  *al  ■ot^taWaArilataitw 


mates  nor 'hot  ^weather,  and  '•  recommended,  'if 
not  total  abstinence,  at  least  abstmenw  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer  months,  when 
nature  herself  taught  us,  by  the  putridity  which 
abet  pisoducedion,  this  species  of  food,  that  it  was 
not  asKse*BOi*for  aeadiasjpnsioni  flesh.  A»vtry 
great  benefit  might  accrue  to  the  eetra^ry  at 
large  from*  partial  abstinence;  but  the  evil  is,1 
that  it  would  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
Qfcureb,  w^o««oald  hnsfe  their<titue  of  the  in-, 
creased*  v«gte»ble  pw>*ice-;  hen«e»«he<wete«sisy« 
of  an:aT)6litlon  6f  the'trthe*  systetn.  1 

Mr.  Smith  combated  the  objections  6f(hdse| 
who  maintained  that  .animal  food  was  more 
suitable  ,fpr  -the  human « constitutaon.  Many 
Mtion*  oonfiee  themselves  almost  wholly  tove- 
getahtefoOdrantfthe  Irish, 'Who  lWe»nly«n 
potatoes,  are  not  only  'a  strong  and  'heaJflry 
people,  but  are  even  more  valuable  as  daj- 
labourors than  theKagUsh  themselvas. 

(It  <was  « also -shown,  that  by»i«a|»rovingihe 
soil,  the  air  tflso  might  be  vastly*  improved, -and 
many  noxious  diseases  be  prevented,  which 
arose  from  the  earth  by  reason  of  neglect^juat 
as  .vermin  or  disease  will  'be  ^generated  <by 
aegWct  of  the  human  hsdy.  Cultivation  is  a 
species  af  cleanliness,  and'  their  effects  wi'lhe 
general  health  of  the  system  of  1he -earth  and' the 
body  are  analogous.  The  lecturer  alluded' to  va. 
rioua  diseases  of  ^uiirasd>fsailiand<gsain>^whish, 
ao  doubt,  were  •oeeasioned1  hy  the  tgnftraneewid 
negligence  of  man,  rn  iparticula'r  to  a  disease 
to  which  rice  is  liable,  which  often  occasions 
very  severe  plagues,  and, has  of  4ate  years  been 
$he  cause  of  much  disease  aqd  death  .in  our 
own  country,  into  which  *our  iprivate  isaders, 
atneethe  free  trade 'bus  been  o^eired  with'hu 
dia,  have  introduced  S  great  quantity  di*  such 
rice  as  was  formerly  destroyed  by  the  natives. 
There  is  a  poisonous  rind  upon  rice,  which,  if 
not  <profierly  cleaned  c€*,  renders  tbe  ^wrin 
p6isonous.  The  knowledge  of  thh  lact  fs  of 
consequence  to  vegetable  eaters,  as  many  have 
already  suffered  severely  from  using  cheap  ike. 

There  are  sense  auitaals  e*idsnd<r>  fisted  'by 
nature  for  the  use  df  peculiar  species  Of  tooth 
Thus,  ruminating  animals  have  cm  organisa- 
tion of  stomach  which  is  peculiarly  necessary 
for  grass  and  bay,  and  other  vegetables  which 
are  difficult  of  tugestta^aml  thmr  intestines  are 
sssnh  longer  than  those  of  cartrivorVds  «nisaal«. 
The  intestines  of  a  sheep  are  thirty- tfthesfte 


length  of  its.own  body  ;  those  of  a  deer  ninety- 
she  times  its  •  owe  length ;  ithose*  of  a '  wild  bat 
three '  kitties « only  ks  own  length ;  those  of  •* 
man  six'thtifes -his  length.  Man  fs'a  sort  of 
medium  between  the  two;  and  hence  it  is 
argued,  that  man  requires  to  live  on  both 
vfgetsbloaad  animal  -substances ;  bet  ail  that 
we  can  afgtie'firom  this  Is;  that  manr  Is  fhteVfby 
nature  to  accommodate  himself  to  Cir^Cuhi. 
stances,  and  to  subsist  upon  any  species  of 
fsad-which  be  thsaas/pnopcr  to  make  ate  of; 
befrtfgftt  rather  to'tfooimrlinerty^ttd^u^iee^to 
his  divn  $pebies  at%rge  thknthe  intuitions' '6f 
nature.  Nature  inten  a  every  tiling  t  at  hap- 
poss.  AU  is  ordasaed,  as  the  Christians  say.. 
Neither  >can- we  largwe  from  she  nature  of<» 
man's  teeth,  'airy  trrore'  tlton  front  Hkt&  hature  ef 
his  stomach  or  his  bowels ;  'ftr  as  man  Was 
intended  by  nature  to  become  a  coo' ,  and  thc[ 
nejdMUfty  af  cooks  can  bring  forth  evtry  variety, 
of'  eonsfetency  tHA  *«g«etable  matter/  from  the 
hardest  sea  biscuit ilown'to'the-feoftcst  jelfy,  it 
is  evident  that  roan  requires  to  be  provided 
wish  'both  earai'voroas  and  herbivorous  teeth, 
hi'  order •  to  tlevoUr  a  fiece  of  pastry.  No  argu- 
ment, therefore,  can  be  deduced  either  tVoto 
teeth,  bowels,  or  stomach,  respecting  the  food 
that  is  most  suitable  for  man.  Experience 
Beirjonstratts '  that  both  -are  nUtritsoos,  but  ve- 
get*Bteio«d'rs  more  cottsFsterit'with JustJeeto 
himself  aiidliis  fellow-creatures^  inasmuch  as 
it  is:  more  profitable,  and  morje  salubrious  to 
the  country  »at  ravge. 

\Vre  extract  the  following  digressidn  6f  the 
lecturer,  which  arose  from  the  consideration  of 
the 'possibility  of  itoffrovihg  both  the  toil  and 
fhe  atrno*bhere  by  VegetaMe  diet,  and  aMWore 
judicious  ui4|)osai  of  anfimal  femaiAs : — 

4feH*ss  tiHd  «sh%s  sre  tdxt^ctoely  tmefa!  an 
Issmupe  in  ^nrlOHr«f?  rWo  sd»j  so  lauchno,  that 
human 'fcotM*  *^fvii*pwrt*H  fr<lsi  Getwjauy  ima 
IfiU  wftftMtty,  ground  4n  YopteAire,  and  em- 
ptoyeO  %^  4he  AirSier  to  promote  Tagefation  ; 
irorti  *WOiWi  it  affjsaitiitiat  If  the  modem  cau- 
ata4lsawt<Me  Itbsodoired  rhe  hw  of  human  a^nte, 
ttwy  hrive  ii»b  ^sry  f?1«id  to  notnrtitute  ttie 
boot*  1o  Its  «it^ad ;  Sod  ihi*e  bonen  are  mow 
tmMhfr  the  ctroutt  of  rtce^isataeba  of  Uw  pn»wt% 
(reiictrti^n,  who  are  <|ulfc  wmoimc«(hii«  of  tho 
fact.  Twin,  pertiap*,  oiaywhoek  Ihe  prejudice*  of 
ttwrnr  Whu  %esr  It  for  <he  Bnt  time  ;  hot  a  rery 
Nftte  veffcMikfnv  1  think*  will  confine©  fbeot 
tSotrt  4m  the  nVan^BUerosasNid  refined>«HUodnf 
!0H^oS(og  Of  fbo  #oai4ias  of  S  fctidftn  ^r «sty  ottioe 
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animal  body.    It  prevents  putridity  and  corrup- 
tion, and  all  the  noxious  consequences  which  result 
from  them ;  and  it  banishes  from  the  sight  of  the 
sensitive  and  the  imaginative  mind  those  dreary 
and  fearful  shrines  of  superstition  and  childish 
alarm,  in  the  midst  of  which  our  village  churches 
stand  erect,  as  the  gloomy  sanctuaries  of  the  king 
of  terrors.    These  repositories  of  the  dead  have 
always  been  connected  with  religiou  and  the  house 
of  God  j  and  to  these,  no  doubt,  religion  owes 
much  of  its  fearful  and  appalling  features.    Our 
ysuug  minds,  especially  those  who  have  been 
reared  in  the  country,  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  pass  them  with  a  sort  of  religious  reve- 
rence, and  no  bribe  or  reward  could  induce  the 
boldest  youth  to  traverse  a  churchyard  alone  at 
midnight ;  nor  can  he  even  fearlessly  pass  it  on 
the  highway  at  witching  time  of  night.     Even 
the  clearest  moonshine,  which  lends  such  soft  and 
uJvery  charms  to  rural  scenery ,  and  tempts  the 
reflecting  mind  to  wander  out  in  solitude  to  ad- 
mire the  dim  and  shadowy  prospect,  is  only  an 
additional  feature  of  terror  upon  the  long  lank 
grass,  and  gray  moss-covered  stones,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  surface  of  a  burying-ground.    And 
then  the  ideas  that  these  places  engender  in  the 
young,  the  ripe,  and  the  aged  mind !  To  tell  a  child 
that  Its  father  lies  buried  down  below  that  clod, 
and  there  its  mother,  its  sister,  or  its  brother  lies. 
What  is  the  cousequence?    The  natural  conse- 
quence is,  that  it  imagines  a  ghost,  or  some  vision- 
ary solemn,  unearthly  substance,  which  frequents 
ihese  repositories  of  the  dead  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, and  is  seen  at  times  by  the  solitary  traveller, 
when  a  moonbeam  glisteus  on  the  new  gravestone, 
and  makes  the  heart  of  the  spectator  leap  to  the 
roof  of  his  chest.     It  is  all  quite  natural.    These 
churchyards  are  a  species  of  schools,  and  many 
more  go  there    for  instruction  than  go  to  the 
churches,  and  many  more  are  under  their  in- 
fluence. They  are  pernicious  things  ;  they  are  the 
▼ery  shrinesof superstition; and  probably  it  maybe 
one  reason  why  we  are  more  under  the  influence 
of  superstitiou  than  the  ancients  were,  that  they 
consumed  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  whilst  the  Chris- 
tians have  consigned  theirs  entire  to  the  grave. 
This  also  affords  a  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of 
large  cities  are  less  superstitious  than  the  country 
people.    They  imagine  from  this  that  they  have 
gained  this  advantage  by  reflection  and  wisdom : 
they  are  much  mistaken ;  they  have  gained  it  by 
circumstances,  and  more  frequently  from  the  want 
of  reflection  upon  the  subject ;  for  the  idea  is  sel- 
dom presented  to  their  mind  in  a  city,  and  they 
never  encounter  any  of  the  gloomy  heart-thrilling 
sights  which  have  been  weakening  the  energies  of 
the  rustic  mind  from  youth  upward,  and  against 
the  influence  of  which  even  the  strongest  judgment 
and  the  finest  talents  have  striven  in  vain.    We 
must  get  rid  of  churchyards  before  we  get  rid  of 
superstition  ;  and  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them  in  a 
more  naeful  and  profitable  way,  than  in  applying 
the  ashes  and  the  boner  to  the  enriching  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  scattering  the  remnants  of  the 
disorganized  and  lifeless  body  so  effectually,  that 
no  one  shall  be  able  to  say  to  a  young  mind,  there 
lies  the  body  of  a  man,  or  here  in  a  particular 
manner  is  the  honse  of  the  dead;  one  place  will 
not  be  more  frightful  than  another  5  all  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ahall  be  a  church-yard,  and  fear  will 
be  subdued  by  the  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  of 
the  cause  which  produces  it    Men  will  ultimately 
see  the  propriety,  as  well  as  the  profit,  of  resort- 
ing to  ibis  method  of  disposing  of  animal  remains  ; 
and  than  men  will  become  cannibals  at  last,  as  their 
ancestors  were  at  first.    It  is  a  species  of  refined 
cannibalism,  without  which  the  reproduction  of 
the  species  must  come  t6  an  end ;  for  if  we  did  not 
eat  of  the  substance  of  dead  bodies,  the  earth 
would  soon  be  exhansted,  and  cease  to  supply  us 
with  food.    It  i«  a  law  of  nature,  that  that  which 
has  life  at  present,  shall  live  upon  that  which  had 
life  before.     We  must  either  eat  vegetable  or 
animal  Joed,  and  both  come  from  one  source ;  they 


are  originally  one  substance,  and  have  been  over 
and  over  again  converted  into  each  other.  Hence 
it  is  our  duty  to  mix  the  dead  with  their  kindred 
dust,  and  convert  them  into  vegetation  in  the 
quickest  manner;  in  doing  to  we  not  only  produce 
more  food  for  ourselves,  but  prevent  that  putre- 
faction whose  exhalations  impregnate  the  air,  and 
generate  disease  and  untimely  death. 

Thus  we  would  convert  all  animal  food  into 
vegetable  food, all  bad  soil  into  good  soil,  all  bad 
air  into  good  air,  and  the  whole  world  into  a 
churchyard,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we 
would  call  a  church-garden,  on  account  of  the  su- 
perior fertility  and  beauty  which  it  would  possess. 
•This  is  the  eud  of  man  ;  he  mu»t  eat  his  own  spe- 
cies at  last  'y  but  it  ishi&owaspecies  converted  into 
vegetable  food. 


A  PEEP  INTO  OLD  8OCIETY; 

Consequences  of  the  new  Sources  of  Wealthy  and 
of  the  manff  Changes  operated  by  Time  in  the 
Progress  of  Civilization. 

NO.   IV. 

(Continued  from  page  76.) 
There  are  now,  I  believe,  in  England  about  one 
million  families  receiving  public  or  private  relief, 
or  both,  either  in  poor  houses  from  some  parish 
funds,  from  friendly  societies, or  weekly  allowances 
through  the  poor's-rates ;  that  number,  appalling 
as  it  may  sound,  and  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
when  compared  to  the  resources  and  productive 
powers  of  this  country,  is  not,  however,  in  itself 
the  acme  of  the  evil.  Time,  allowed  too  long  to 
pass  unobserved  over  so  many  old  acts  of  our 
polity,  has  made  a  frightful  havoc  in  the  47th  of 
Queen  Bess,  and  the  injudicious  mode  of  relief  has 
proved  a  curse  upon  society. 

Formerly  charity  and  religion  linked  together, 
proceeded  band  in  hand,  directly  from  the  rich  to 
the  poor ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  still  so,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  among  nations  far  behind  us 
in  point  of  mechanical  manufacturing  powers  or 
national  wealth.  With  these,  all  assistance  to  the 
destitute  passes  throogh  the  hands  of  the  onre*  or 
pastor;  1n  England,  the  unavoidable,  bnt  much- 
abused,  system  of  poor-laws  has  totally  separated 
old  religion  from  old  charity,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  alt  the  moral  links  of  old  society  is  now 
broken. 

Rated  on  one  side  by  law,  the  rich,  ignorant  of 
the  hand  that  is  to  receive,  has  no  direct  call  for 
beoevoleoce ;  he  pays,  but  with  indifference,  his 
share  of  the  rate,  coming  aa  it  must  before  or  after 
the  other  taxes  imposed  upon  him.  The  poor,  on 
the  other  side,  equally  ignorant  of  the  hand  that 
bestows,  has  no  direct  object  or  cause  for  grati- 
tude, and  becomes  indifferent  as  to  his  fate.  Thus 
have  been  engendered  a  rancour  or  dread  in  the 
breast  of  the  rated  one,  and  a  mawkish  and  dog. 
ged  feeling  in  that  of  the  pauper:  with  us  nature 
is  reversed— the  heart  beats  false.* 

Under  these  impressions,  the  question  is  not 
with  me  whether  the  parish  funds  will  for  ever 
continue  to  aopply  the  increasing  demand  annually 
to  be  made  upon  it  from  the  increasing  number 
of  paupers,  but  whether  all  the  paupers  can  be 
expected  for  ever  to  receive  with  a  morbid  indif. 
ferenoe  what  formerly  was  deemed  a  most  humi- 
liating and  degrading  allowance  ;  which,  already 
considered  by  them  as  their  birthright,  is  deemed 
too  small  to  satiufy  all  their  wants  ?  Whether,  also, 
the  persevering  in  the  system  that  makes  the  pre- 
sent age  that  of  exclusive  accumulation,  society 
does  not  run  the  risk  aad  incnr  the  reproach  of 
preparing  the  next  age  to  be  that  of  plunder  ? 
Morally  speaking,  our  polity  seems  to  have  left 
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*  The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  but  too  well 
Substantiated  by  the  "  Information  received  by 
his  Majesty's  Commissioners  as  to  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws.' 
lisbed  by  authority,  1833. 


nn noticed,  for  the  last  half  century,  atari?  til 
those  classes  that  had  no  realized  capital  or  in- 
come, wherewith  to  pay  taxes  and  rintlee,orto 
assist  government  in  times  of  expediency,  10  meet 
a  profitable  expenditure.    Can  it  be  expected  that 
civilization  should  ever  become  general  and  com- 
plete,    because  of  the   modern    financial  tactka 
which  have  rendered  the  revenue  more  certain  and 
more  easy  to  collect,  by  making  it  depend  indi- 
rectly ou  the  wants  and   actual  hunger  of  tba 
population  ?  or  because  merely  of  mechanical  im- 
provements, that  increase  annually  the  quantity 
(not  the  value)  of  our  products  and  of  our  exporte  ? 
or  becaaae  of   cheap  education  to  nroetotetbe 
march  of  intellect  ?  I  decidedly  say  no;  for  uoden 
finauccsmay  work  w.qll,  mechanism  may  exhibit 
'wonders,  and  learning  may  be  more  diffused  by 
being  made  cheap  ;  yet  general  etvilitatioo  will 
never  follow  under  the  present  competitivesystea. 
Funds  may  be  raised  (or  many  thousand  schools, 
we  may  boast  of  the  rapid  progress  made  at  those 
schools  by  more  than  one  million  of  boys  sod  girls, 
and  it  m* y  be   well  to  promote  education  by  all 
the  means  in  our  power ;  nothing  more  pleasing  lo 
the  reflecting  ear,  nothing  more  satisfactory  to  the 
rational  mind,  and,  above  all,  nothing  more  want- 
iog  to  raise  our  national  pride  (for  to  our  that* 
it  must  be  admitted',  that  in  point  of  national  edn. 
cation,  we  rank  far  behind  most  of  the  northern 
and  middle  states  of  Europe)  ;  yet  the  efeet  ot 
all   those    pleasing,  satisfactory,  and  proaaitisg 
circumstances  being  to  compel  us  progressirely 
forward,  the  following  questions  naturally  arise  :— 
Will  the  fabric  of  society,  in  the  present  retain 
positions  of  want,  labour,  and  wealth,  keep  stead? 
on  the  march  ?    Can  our  laws  and  regulations, oer 
faith  and  our  doctrines,  grown  old  in  the  hasp? 
stagnation  of  bigoted  ignorance  (with  no  other 
claims  to  our  respect  but  the  singular  one  sf  their 
antiquity  and  consequent   corruption),  maiotsia 
tbjQir  place  in  equipoise,  as  the  rapidity  of  the 
movement  is  accelerated  ?  la  not  the  social  vehicle 
loo  uuequally  loaded,  and  too  much  encumbered 
with  restrictions,  monopolies,  and  artificial  and 
useless  lumber,  to  continue  long   in  a  oaie  direc- 
tion ? 

Such  questions  ore  not,  I  think,  beataih  the 
notice  of  modern  legislation.  Under  pretest 
circumstances,  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  all  interests  to  examine  them  weH;  for  t»l 
undertake  hastily  and  rashly  the  ptogressiftl 
journey  of  society,  without  first  basing  con- 
sidered that  the  end  of  radical  reform  is  to  ob> 
taiu  a  new  state  of  social  em  is  ten  cm  totally  <r7/f«r- 
ent  from  the  otd9  such  as  will  no  longer  ptscesar 
civil  or  religious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  pure,  ho- 
nest, and  enlightened  patriotism,  is,  I  fenr,ruosisf 
the  risk  of  seeing  all  its  parts  disjointed,  by  the 
inevitable  moral  jostle  of  old  notions  against  ae« 
principles. 

It  is  indubitable,  that  under  oar  modern systen 
of  finances  and  machinery,  wo  congenial  to  tkt 
jobbing  interests,  to  insurance  coanjaaaic*,  to  os> 
porations,  to  savings'  banks,  and  to  moaepol*, 
they  must  all  continue  to  increase  ia  number  »M 
a  certainty  of  success ;  and  as  It  cannot  be  de»ied 
that  such  new  productive  sources  of  natisasl 
pride,  and  of  private  exdusive  wealth,  haverivn 
to  most  of  our  modern  capitalists  aad  maasto 
turers  new  habits,  new  wants,  nod  thereby  sea 
moral  relations  both  with  government  asd  tat 
community,  in  consequence  of  which  neasercw 
classes  have  been,  as  it  were,  thrown  ©at  of  tat 
social  market,  one  would  tMok  that  an  observan 
and  provident  legislation,  prepared  for  such  cos 
tingent  awfnl  occurrence,  might  have  providec 
for  all  the  unemployed,  not  merely  by  iewreassi 
allowances  out  of  the  poor's  rates,  hut  ia  sack  i 
manner  as  to  make  them  useful  to  fteexselveeaj 
the  same  time  that  their  labour  should  have  bra 
useful  to  the  country  at  large,  (as  it  always shosM 
be  when  the  remuneration  ia  at  the  expense  of  tM 
public  *,)  whereas  it  appears,  oa  the  sootrsry,  asaj 
4mM***n*bkbo*rf&*mteMtbeguUn(9sfr* 
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been  of  little  or  no  value  at  «U,  if  not  for 
private  jobs — for  instance :     . 

"lathe  extensive  agricultural  parish  of  Len- 
basi,  Kent,  when  labourers  are  out  of  employ,  or 
only  io  partial  employ,  their  wages  are  made  up 
according  to  the  following  scale : — 
Single  man    .  •     3/.  6 a*,  to   7#.  6rf.  per  week. 
Miii  aod  wife      ... 
Do.    1  or  2  children 
Do.  3     v, 

Do,  4     „        * 

Do.  5     „ 

Do.  6     „        . 

Do.  7     „        . 

Do.  8     „ 

wTh*  labourers  are  aeut  to  work  on  the  roads 
if  there  is  aoy  thing  to  do ;  hut  they  are  paid  ac- 
cording to  this  scale  whether  they  work  or  not. 
The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  unnecessary ;  be- 
tides the  wages,  tools  are  provided,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  the  value  of  the  labour  does  not 
eiceed  the  expense  of  the  tools  and  carting.  The 
average  number  of  men  thus  paid  and  unemployed 
from  November  to  May,  is  from  60  to  70.  During 
the  harvest  they  are  mortly  in  employ  ;  but  if  a 
man  loses  a  day's  work,  he  cornea  to  the  parish  to 
have  it  made  up.* 

«ln  the  parish  of  Kirdford,  Sussex,  1623 
persons,  16,000  acrea,  of  which  3000  underwood, 
4000  waste.  In  1820,  the  number  of  unemployed 
married  men  did  not  exceed  .        30 

Jn  1**28  it  reached        .  60 

1830  the  another  was       .        80 

1831  ditto        ditto  .        85 
and  there  seems  every  probability  of  an  increase 
to  this  number.   During  last  winter  (1831 -52)  there 
were  118  able-bodied  men,  married  and  single, 
span  the  pariah." 

The  geosral  opinion  seemed  to  ber  "  that  there 
is  not  more  than  sufficient  labour  in  the  whole 
parish  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  but 
that  the  want  of  capital  among  the  farmer*  prevent* 
the  employment  of  it  on  the  land."  The  poor- 
rate  haa  increased  of  late  years;  the  amount  paid 
by  the  farmer  waa,  in  1823  .  £2120 
lu  1832  .  4675 

though  the  population  of  1831  exceeds  that  df 
1821  by  SI  Individuals  only. 

*Ia  the  pariah  of  Pulborougb,  1979jndividuals, 
and  5424  acrea ;  for  above  nine  mouths  of  last 
winter  (1831-32)  there  were  130  able-bodied  men 
it  parish  work.  Yet  it  is  stated  that  this  parish 
possesses  no  mean*  of  employing*  labour  profit- 
ably; that  the  surface  of  the  roads  in  many  parte 
»f  Sussex  ia  no  good  that  it  is  said,  that,  when  a 
nan  finds  a  stone  upon  the  road  he  must  make  a 
lole  into  which  to  put  it."t 

"The  men  who  only  work  a  limited  number  of 
toys  are  under  no*  control,  and  no  inquiry  is  made 
»to  their  paraotta, occupations, or  earnfe*£»,durtog 
be  other  daya  in  the  week  ;  thus  it  appears  that, 
'though  in  many  parishes  the  land  is  not  culti- 
ated  as  profitably  as  it  could  be  if  more  labour 
'as  bestowed  upon  it,  more  and  more  money  is 
acb  yaar  thrown  away  upon  useless  employment, 
M  In  the  pariah  of  Shipley,  1181  persona,  6700 
eres,  of  which  6000  are  arable  ;  the  greatest 
amber  on  the  parish  (1831-32)  was  133  meu,  and 
•e  average  ofsrx  winter  months  was  108.  Here 
farm  of  320  acre*  had  been  taken  by  the  parish, 
the  rent  of  80/.,  which  had  been  thrown  out  of 
ilHvatiou  by  the  excess  of  the  rates  (the  land 
in$  poor) ;  but  since,  four  other  farms  have  been 
rown  up  into  the  hands  of  their  landlords,  who 
e  unable  to  nod  tenants  for  them."} 
What,  not  find  tenants?  not  even  under  the 
oteetion  of  our  Corn  Laws,  which  press  on  the 

•See  Extraat  on  the  Administration  and  Ope- 

tion  of  the  Poor  Laws,  pp.  2  and  3. 

t  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Poor  Laws, 

.  63,  64,  66. 

t  Report  o*  the  Operation  of  Poor  Laws,  pp. 

,74. 


whole  population  to  uphold  the  monopoly  of  the 
landed  interest!  five  farms  thrown  up  in  one 
small  parish,  and  one  of  them  rented  for  the  un- 
employed able-bodied  men !  Need  we  go  farther 
to  show  the  tendeocy  of  the  present  anomalous 
and  artificial  state  of  society  to  a  more  natural  and 
more  rational  system  ? 

This  artificial  state  of  agricultural  interest, 
supported  by  corn  laws,  and  yet  not  enough  pro- 
tected to  afford  productive  labour  to  thousands  of 
able-bodied  men,  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
Rev.  H.  P.  Jestoo't  letter  to  the  Commissioners, 
dated  Molesbury,  Bucks,  4th  January,  1833;  in 
which  be  says,  ••  that  60  years  ago,  thcro  was 
but  one  person  who  received  parish  relief;  but  it 
should  seem  that  the  parish  for  many  years  past 
haa  been  an  over- burt heued  one,  much  increased 
within  the. Us t  year  by  the  land  goiog  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  whole  population  of  the  parish  (1C7) 
being  thrown  upon  the  rates.  In  fact,  for  some 
years  the  land  was  let  only  by  means  of  the  pro- 
prietor consenting  to  become  guarantee  to  the 
tenant  against  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  pa- 
rochial burthen ;  all  above  that  amount  to  be  con- 
sidered io  lieu  of  rent.  At  the  present  moment, 
some  of  the  proprietors  have  confessed  an  in  ten. 
tion  to  abandon  altogether  their  property  in  the 
parish,  rather  than  give  themselves  further  trou- 
ble a  boot  it;  the  rates  having  more  tbao  swal- 
lowed up  the  rents. 

*  About  October,  1839,  the  parish  officers,  not 
being  able  to  collect  aoy  more  funds,  threw  up 
their  books,  and  from  that  time  their  duty  has 
fallen  upon  myself;  for  the  poor,  left  without  any 
menus  of  maintenance,  assembled  in  a  body  at  my 
door,  whilst  I  was  in  bed,  and  applied  to  me  for 
ad? ice  and  food. 

"  My  income  being  only  140/.  a- year,  rendered 
my  means  of  relief  very  small ;  but  my  duty  was 
to  keep  them  from  starving,  and  I  accordingly 
commenced  supporting  them  by  daily  allowances 
of  bread,  potatoes,  and  sonpw  In  the  meantime,  I 
made  eight  or  ten  journeys  to  the  magistrates  at 
Petty  and  Special  Sessions,  and  after  a  delay  of 
thrt-e  weeks,  1  succeeded  in  obtainiug  a  *  rate  in 
aid'  for  50/.  on  Drayton,  an  adjoining  parish." 

Mr.  Jetton  added  a  statement,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that,  though  the  population  had  but  slightly 
increased  since  1801,  (having  been  then  122,  and 
now  only  139,)  nnd  though  of  those  139  only  101 
haveaclaim  on  Cholosbury, yet  the  poor-rates  have 
in  that  time  risen  from  less  than  37/.  a-year  to 
367/. ;  and  aa  every  diminution  of  cultivation  haa  a 
double  effect  in  increasing  the  rate  on  the  remain- 
ing cultivation  (the  number  of  unemployed  labour- 
ers being  increased  at  the  same  instant  that  the 
fund  for  payment  of  rates  is  diminished),  the 
abandonment  of  property,  when  it  haa  once  begun, 
is  likely  to  proceed  in  a  constantly  accelerated 
ratio.  Accordingly,  it  appears  that  scarcely  a 
year  elapsed  between  the  first  land  going  out  of 
cultivation,  and  the  abandonment  of  all  except  16 
acres.* 

Now,  reader,  dost  thou  not  think,  with  me,  that 
that  if  the  great  Owen  had  been  there,  instead  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jeston,  C  holes  bury  would  have  been 
transformed  the  next  morning  into  a  little  com- 
munity, as  an  example  for  all  parishes  reduced  to 
such  forlorn  situations?  for  bow  did  the  case 
stand  ?  The  tenants,  we  are  told,  one  after  the 
other  abandoned  their  land  and  property;  the 
parish  officers,  not  able  to  collect  any  more  funds, 
threw  up  their  books.  Well,  and  what  then? 
Did  the  mod  lane  any  of  its  productive  powers? 
On  the  contrary,  land  acquires  more  vigour  from 
a  temporary  rest.  Yet,  on  reflection,  I  believe 
that  even  the  great  Owen  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  for  the  natural  effect  of  that  parish  al- 
lowance is  to  destroy  all  energy  of  mind  and 
body;  and  the  majority  of  the  once  hardy  and  spi- 
rited peasantry  of  £aglaud,  now  fed  and  clothed 


9  Report  on  the  Administration  and  Operation 
Of  the  Peer  Laws,  pp.  8?  aid  89. 


by  daily  or  weekly  allowance,  out  of  the  poor- 
rates  (although  under  corn-laws-protected  land- 
lords), seem  to  have  become  indifferent  and 
careless  of  its  fate;  and  this  is  not  mere  assertion, 
for,  in  the  parish  of  Great  She! ford,  Cambridge- 
shire— popnlat ion  612,  acres  2000— it  is  stated 
that,  more  or  less,  the  whole  of  the  men  are  now 
idle,  dissolute,  good  for  nothing,  and  yet  the  real 
masters  of  the  parish.  But  here  are  Mr.  — *e  own 
words:— *  Some  time  ago  1  offered  a  man  who 
works  for  me,  and  is  a  good  man  enough,  with  a 
large  family,  an  acre  rent-free.  1  said,  You  have 
a  large  family  coming  on,  and  if  oue  acre  will  be 
of  aoy  service  to  you  for  a  garden,  and  to  keep  a 
pig  or  two,  you  are  welcome  to  it ;  but  he  would 
not  take  it.*' 

'<  Why,  what  did  he  say  ?**  "  He  said,  Thank  you, 
Sir,— I  should  like  it;  but  1  should  not  like  to  gire 
up  my  privilege  on  the  parish.  1  said,  Why  if 
you  have  an  acre  rent-free,  you  must  not  expect 
the  parish  to  allow  you  what  it  doe»  now  ;  then, 
he  said,  he  would  rather  not  have  it.*' 

"  Do  you  think  he  felt  any  gratitude  for  you?" 
"  No :  I  dare  say  he  thought  it  was  aa  broad  as  it 
was  long." 

"  So  that  an  act  for  which,  in  France  or  Swit- 
zerland, or  Germany,  a  man  would,  have  gained 
the  love  and  respect  of  all  the  neighbourhood, 
created  mist  rust  instead  of  gratitude.**  "Gratitude! 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  feel  grateful  for 
any  thing:  when  they  are  ill  they  send  their  ba« 
sins  here  for  soup  or  aoy  other  little  delicacy  they 
may  want ;  we  go  to  assist  them,  but  they  never 
behave  better  ;  they  think  every  thing  is  their 
right."* 

Now,  Sir,  there  are  some  short 'Sighted,  preja- 
diced  persons,  who  appear  to  be  scandal i ted  at 
the  labourer'*  waot  of  gratitude  on  receiving  pa- 
rish allowance,  or  one  acre  of  land  rent-free,  in 
lieu  of  it.  I  confess,  for  my  part,  that,  so  far  from 
being  scandalized,  1  find  it  quite  in  accordance 
with  human  organisation  j  for  what*  are  in  fact 
parish  allowances,  but  another  name  for  the  wages 
of  labour  either  tendered  or  actually  given  ?  And 
the  right  of  every  man  to  some  reward  fbr  his 
labour,  is  undoubtedly  a  right  of  nature  on  this 
planet,  which  no  human  law  can  supersede. 

Why  do  so  many  able-bodied  meo  apply  to  the 
parishes  for  relief?  Because  the  want  of  capital 
among  the  farmers  prevents  the  employment  of  it 
on  the  land  to  the  foil  extent  that  most  of  the 
lands  actually  require.  And  why  does  the  amount 
of  agricultural  capital  annually  decrease?  Be- 
cause of  the  annual  increase  of  the  hew  sources  of 
wealth  not  connected  with  manual  labour,  and 
which,  offering  better  returns  with  more  security, 
will  naturally  continue  to  absorb  all  capital.  If, 
then,  a  labourer  receives  wages  out  of  the  pariah 
fund  with  a  morbid  indifference,  surely  the  fault 
lies  not  with  him.  The  true  cause  will  be  found  in 
what  cannot  be  called  otherwise  than  an  indirect 
influence  of  the  grand  artificial  system  of  modern 
society,  in  the  progress  of  which  many  things 
have  been  egregiously  overlooked,  we  have 
trifled  too  long  with  human  nature;  the  scandal, 
If  any,  Is  not  fn  the  want  of  gratitude,  but  in  the 
long-standing  abuse  of  the  borrowing  and  funding 
system  on  the  plan  of  perpetual  transferable  an- 
nuities, supported  by  indirect  taxation.  There 
has  been  created  a  numerous  class,  who  have  the 
right  to  call  on  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  quar- 
terly or  half-yearly  allowance.  Does  the  Bank 
expect  any  gratitude  from  the  fundholder  for 
paying  him  his  dividend?  Sorely  not;  because 
money  has  previously  been  given  towards  govern- 
ment loans.  Why,  then,  expect  any  from  the 
able-bodied  labour-holder,  who  has  actually  given 
his  labour  ro  the  parish,  after  having  tendered  it 
io  vain  to  the  landlords  or  farmers  ? 

To  me  the  cases  appear  to  be  nearly  the 
same;  the  difference  is  only  in  position  and  de- 
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gree-f  both  rc»l.on  the,  saue.pruisiples  of  jus* 
tice  and  equiy  j.  ooly  one  belong*  jo  thc**sliti 
ficialftuu,  tUe  other  to  the  more  oatw*| xco.nstt*. 
tiou  of  man,  who  ha|»  puly  become .  deinjaraliaed 
from  the  moment,  that  be  bus  been  paitl  for  labour 
which  be  ki-ew  io  be  neither  wauled  nor  prodaen 
live  pf  any  prti?*ic  pr  public  £ood»  because  ever*, 
prcivideiH  nature  hoti.su  organized  taan  |fi  relation 
with  (lit  priilutriite  power*  of  I  he  earth,  ttmtif 
hope  of  »ucce*»,rombmed  witU  hi*  bodily  steejgHi, 
and  activity  of  mind,  fclipuJd  increase  bis  oourttftBj 
with  increasing  |«|]  |  hi*  hem  t,  oa  the  contrary-, » 
should  sink,  and  strength  antf  spirit  I'm. i L  him,  totf 
moment  be  »)iuuJd  perceive  bit  toil  to  be  (HKitvaa; 
u.iluru    Ha*    ordaiuL'U  ihut    atifltuivs.  wild    uttJity 

liI  J  mi   uu  I         .  r.  r-.,    .  oiher,  and  us*  to^i 

pav.  for.useAe««»  labour  is  the  *a*»e;  in  #  exult  and 
principle  a*  to. pay  for  do  iaboar  at  all,  the*  light* ' 
to  the,  allowance  u»  tbeone  caaejiaa  been  i«qo»ui 
dered.as  good  a*  jo  the  otberi 

The  question  is  now,  whether  demoratfsatidn  has 
gone  bo  far  among  our  agritarteral  labourers'  that 
that  do  amelioration  js  possible  ?  I  believe  Dot. 
Jt  is  stated  that  sboul-fifteee  millions  of  acres  are 
of  uncaltivated  waste  lands,  bot  yet  capable  of 
imnsowement. 

in  England  and  Wales    5,160,000  acres  „ 
in  Scotland.        .        .    6,900,000     „ 
In  Ireland  .         .     4,900,000      „ 

and  it  is  ajmostiecretliblethst  with  saos/resoar*es 
at  baod  for  tbe  uaefaLempiajmstitaf  mMrona  of 
able-bodied  men*  so  wany.  abuses  <!n  tbe  adnsUiifr* 
trationanrl  operation  >o/ the  poor-law- oootd  have 
been  collected  as  to  fill  432  pages  of  the  octavo 
volusae,  published  by  authority*  Yet  so  it  is.*  1 
understand  thai  these  fifteen  nuUion  acres  of  third  • 
and  ^>uxtb  Jands  lying  waste,'  but  capable  of  •  lm»' 
provemem,  are  not  cultiratad,  became  the  present  - 
burden*  of  ta*ea,  tithes,  and  poor  rates/  will  not 
allowiof -tbe  farmer  laying  ouMbacepka4  necas* 
•anvjp  reader  auob  rands  prodaoliee  j  that  is  to 
*ay*  thai  probably  the  expense  woabi  #*oeed  the« 
retwn,  VVeM.  aod  what  thee>?»  I  beg  leave  lo 
asfc ,  w  It ethea  so  much  arable  soil  ahoakl  be  allowed 
toreiaaMi  totally  useless,  and eigbtnr  wine ,miK> 
lions  of  poor-rates  auufiiwie  to  be  saietd  year  after 
ye*r,beeause,meiw*y.such  colli  vatiou-is  not  4ikery 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  tbe  landlords*  It  is  uow 
weJJ  know  a  that,  by  a  jadteitias  txaosposrtfeo 
of  ^otlfl^H  poor,  iandaeaa  be  rendered  aS  produc- 
tive** any,, other*  «od  does  it  not  He  within  *ttoe 
control  of  a  British,  parliament  to  qualify  snob 
useieta  property.?  to  compensate,  if  necessary  true 
owners  of  all- Inferior  I  anda^  to  mate**  new  dlvl*. 
aion^  n  new  repartition K>f  the  same <lbr  tbeieaajeu 
dilute  location  *nd  labour  *#  the  many  thousand 
fanjilie*  now  reduced  4©  porwb  allowances*  4a  ft 
not  possible  ytbafy  under .  proper  oontvol  and  taa> 
uagewenty  they  aboald  raise  loos*  owe  read  above 
their o.wn  \aaats,  evea  by  moderate  labowrvaueh 
as  might  leave  them  time  enough*  to  imareve their 
mo/aiaud  faewtal  condition  ?«< 


i  Tty  'COItrt^f  €rNt)IWTS.4'  I  the  World1  cials  lhiifaf!ialtirib4:,t  A^oWteaitoj^ ' 

tlfthatit  received  from  T-.P.  a  verf/  severe  pKUqu  I is  not  so  much  an  emanctpiHoit'of  woman"  aitn ' 
pig  api'iiist  Mr.  Owen,  which  he  coithl  scarcely r'.j  emancipation  of  man.  The  man  may  leave  the  • 
expect  mv  to  print.  However,  as  we  arc  very  ,  woman  when  ha pleaaoa,  and  find  a  ^substitute" 
UbemUy^dixpH&ed,  we  do  not  toy  wevhuUwb;  \  wjth  facility ;  there  •irlittte Injury •ddi^ldTft1* 
but  the  article  shall  he  Mdtefif*  */*.«CW|  char^.tor.  by  ^he^d^ed }'  the^  world  overlbbWlt, 
a*.*oona»iAeiretotrm/und>*h*lQeitker'bepitti-  i     „    ..  „    ,  **«•-  "  an<i  •«».  :n  ;».,iMlim. 


author* 
Tterejmt*fiih*>warMl9*n#iting>»f '  ih&'Nai 
tUnial&quitobielAbokirEJec/mnge  Association? ' 
and  thehe*)H'dftheitaHdt  icill  WyifrhHn  our 
nexfi* 


Loxboir;  sATunbxr;  tfov:^' 


We  mtift.hope  ihar,.er  the  publication  of  so 
many  appal jina;  facts,  tbe  lime  has  corneal  Last 
for  encouraging  and  supporting  pew  associations 
and  communities  upon  more  rational  principles,  to 
be  formed  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, under, the  direction  and  control  of  tbe  great 
and  benevolent  men  who  have  repeatedly,  1  be- 
lieve, Rendered  their  disinterested  service  to  the 
state.  }  sincerely  believe,  that  in  adopting  such 
plaus  on  a  large  scale,  the  number  of  our.  paupers 
would  soon  be  reduced  lo  half  their,  present  nutn* 
ber;  that  tnos!  of  them  would  then  become, useful 
to  tbe  country  at  large*  by  raising,  ttye  productive 
powers  of  all  the  poor  lands  now  Jeft  la  wasteij 
useful  to  themselves  and  (ami lies,  by  regaining 
t»  etr  character  of  ^udepen.dejice,  now  lost ;  andr 
finally,  that,  the  poor-rate,  gradually  feducedr 
would  soon  be  cnufinjuLio  tbe  relief  of  tbe  old  and 
infirm  only,  as  it  was^^gia^^^teadwi.^ 


W^  -hafe  'Tetefvedf*  ktteii«frdta'tiw^» partis, » 
who  halve  though  J  "prbper  'to*4  anticipate'  the 
natural  freedom  of.  the  two  sexes,  by.entejr-, 
ing  into  <«i  roamagej  unions  withoul  the  total 
form»wWeh't«*QVra  ^wtmnion^ortMawehfand' 
bihdirig  <o  both.  We"1  be^eve  that  the1  >irt)lid 
have  imagipe4  U^at  we.  gi\re  encouragement 
to  such  connexions.  They  are.  utterly.  *nis« 
taken..  W9ha^v««lw^8^ifiapwi«ivta4»0f<«htetti 
in  thd'  prttent'drcnnrstatTcesOf  ^octety*,'-  and 
we  do.'so  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and 
equality.  Such  ^unions  as  •>  these  are  more 
unequal  <thatt .  legali  •  marriages.  ► .  They  •  confer 
greater  privileges  upon  the  man  thtrn'  fehosfc'to 
which  ;Tnarria^e  would1*' 'have  entitled  *him. 
Nothing, riindeed,  can  he. more  binding  than 


tion  upon  the  unfortunate  woman,  who  is  the 
dnly  victim.  The  nftm,  therefore,  is/r«;foMf 
he  has  get  a  famfly^all  that  the  mother  can  doitt 
'  their  behalf,  is  to  swear  them  to  her  apostate 
partner,  and  obtain*  a  weekly  allowance  of  tire 
or.three  jhiUkigBv    Thr  -chikiretb  all  diag  to 
thepimosher/  whilst 'the  means'  of  ^upportiBg 
thehtt*  bdotig  'to  thfe  faitli^r*/    SB«  therefore  h'1 
bound  to'  the  man  by  a  tie,'  which  is  stronger 
Lthan  lega)  marriage  itself ;    whereas,  he  ii 
always  tesapted  to  desert,  ^y«theiwnsd<miww 
of'freedflmyihe  p!eiistrreb,¥irrel^8eTtofl  *^" 
^pecttttidfy  eaVirigf  wHlchlt  WdhM'elKHt'  Toi ; 
generous  anihibble  mind,  we  allow,  there  would 
be  no  temptation  of  this  kind ;  but  nobietntDdi 
areslichtariffts/iinrtwelare  sc^iVMuetnly^ 
ceived^'Our4  ^artfatftfes'antr  affeWofe;*4at' 
we  would  most  decidedly 'caution  our' female 
friends,  at  present,  fcow  they  form  such  social 
connexions.     We  do*  not  reproach*  -bur  two 
friends,  however,  if  ihej  choOseyto^'act,  and 
so  to  live.   We  wish  them  •happiness,,  and*  hope 
.they  may  not  have  occasion  to  repent 

Let  the  women  show  a  little  more  seal  in  the 
theory;  'befdre  'the)r  attempt  to  praWiie  1t; 
the  theory  is  air  that"  we" 'require  them  to 
A  change  in  the  mar- 
riage >system  *  is  the  very  last  •  object  that 
we1  cart- effect,  unless  1t  be  such  n  Change  as! 
will  entitle  a  man*  and  Woman  to  a  divorce  if 
both  are  agreed:  this  may  be  accomplished  sooo, 


love  whilst.^  it  continues^:  audi  nothing  .more 

tnistwwUir .tin*  <hon«ir-in -  "N'lwiiiwiri^f«^^^P^J;i 

mind;  but  where  both1  love  and  honour' are 

jWantmg,  .or  where  they  fail  (and  this  is  'J>os.. 

sible)the>  case  of  a  simple,  and  confiding  female, 

who  has  saeniiioed,  for:  an. individual,  heii<godd  --cm 

esteem  in  the!  eyes-ef  »die  world  is  at  present -land  is  quite  enough;  but  a  change  wmch  mil 

"__-..    ,  .  aIUI^.    '_     M._»Oi^.  U^utkH   l4^t»tlw^^  mtttmmm ti    with 


very  hopeless.  There-is  some  respect  acknow- 
ledged  to  be  due  to  a  woman  who  is  deserted  of 
heBihuabandvr  bu^jsociety  has  jaopity  for  one 
who*  is  fbwakeri'  «of  her'gallantj  '  He-  is  ac- 
J  quitted;  she ip loaded with-reproadh,  and' stig- 
matued  with,  infamy.  Besides  'this,  she'  is 
probably  left  with  (the  burden  of  a  family,  whom 
aherit  unable  te  support" by  her  own  'earnings^' 
and  with  whom  's4irflRa7"be  left  to  9trufeglei1n 
^pauperism, .  whilst'  the*  •  father  is  raising,  up 
another  brood  elsewhere.  Women-  ought  \ery 
coolly  to  calculate  chances  before  they  enter 
into  "such  matrimonial  engagements;  The£ 
may  be  happy — happier  than  if  the  prifcst 
had  yoked  .them.  We  could  even  imagine 
many '  reasons  why  greater  happiness  is  to 
be  ^expeveedfromcueb  an  unions  but1  there 
(is  ^ne- grand'  and  all-absorbing1  argument 
which  '  can  •  be  adduced  against  resorting 
to  such  practices,  at  present;  that  is,  that 
women? (in  the  •present:  state  of  things,  are 
'helpless  ;J'tbey- are  dependent  wpon^  men  for 
Support;  they  are  not  rewarded  for  their' 
labour  ;  and  when  they  do  find  a  sufficiency,  it 
jcomea  as  a  bounty  from  the  men j^  As  long  aa 
thisipolitica)  ineqoality  laata^iwe  think-  it  n^ 
cessaty,  as  a'protection « to  the%om*n,,,diatthe 
man  be  legally  uound  to  provide  for  her, 
after  he  has  trough*  her  into -that -state,  which 


entrtle  a  man' io  Meier*  a  herplesa  wovaan  with 
impunity,*  is  a  change'  afaiiist?  Which' we"wif! 
jesolutely  contend. 


We  beg  to  call  die  attention  of  our  friends  » 
London 'to1  the  Lectures  of  Mf.  Detro^ieif;'  «t 
Tuesday 'evenings  at  the  Instftuifoh.  Every  one 
,,who  has  heard  Mr.  D.  must  admire  tlte  rapWity 
.and  power  of  mind  which  he  possesses,  and  tbe 
fiimpfe/'tbe -bearatif uA*  and  intelligible  manner « 
which  he  propounds  bis  Subject:  We  are  softy 
.  (we*havenot  an  opportunity  of  jiivm£'a  report  of 
his  lectures  in  the  Crim  If  some  kind  friend,  or 
Mr;  D.  himself,  would  furnish  ua  wjUi  a  select 
absttuovwe  should' be  haripy  tb  publish  it rl 

FRtJil  MR."  OWiW. 

Todmorden,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  lu/ 1833. 
Siny— I  have  not  for  a^lona  time,  ba^aaj 
information  from  the  National  £quifcbje  fc 
chamjefr  No^'  U,  (CbarioUe-etreeC',-  I  amj  * 
'course,  somewtlattanxious^asi  yeumay  su^oje.  '• 
■as  to  the  'progreaw  making' in  our  ^rtat  owiejo  ^ 
themetrepo&v  '^nd hope  to  heaV»ef  atilfcst* 
interesting  for  me  to  know.  .  . 

Since  mV  last,  inform*  our  rriendtfThsre 
been  too  fulb  occupied  in  promoting' our  grea: 
cause  in  Yorkshire  to  have  time  to  write  par- 
ticulars^ Huddersfield  is,  in  many  respeo*, 
ithe  centre  of  the  operation's  of  the  worcns 
Digitized  by  viiOOQ  LC 


T»t  CK •■  1  *  *i»*- 


W 


called  civilized  dfeltftW] 


"  \  *  nuud  through  !  ft  change  in  the  institutions  of  society  such  a* 
"I"  h\  ^-J-  I  the  world  never  yet  witnessed.  •  •  *  With 
^iJ5n  m  mJm  i*i  which  '  ypu,  the  labourers  of    England,    resjeth    the 


isions aud  a-jcicties  ihe  productive operatives  \  wfl i£n  he  waa rUUeheci.  BDdonM  If      ^  k  ^^ 
now  formed  ;  aud  one  of  my  chief  objects  I  loril  *  iih  the  acres  on  t      rfrJW„ 

i  to  Unite  all  these  into  one  common  interest  \  planted ;  and  2d.  the  extinction  orfcjtf*       JJjj 
their  *dtnmon  benefit,  that  their  strength  '  in  fi^P  m«*  was,  witjitbc  protection,      ([  - 


■e,  '  molesting  the  person   or  properly  of  a  single 

V,    girfivi^^  :  I1'  jmwUe,  you  will  jrumain  indif- 

nat  '.ferefit  W»tiL  ,^e   weigh*  of '  i\»  ,Mn  M^itf 

by  |  shall,  by  violence,  be  dashed  utfo  tenthouaand 

his  "fellow-  man*  after  having,  been   lirst  k.    j  . 

napped' or  stolen,  and  wa*  employ ctl  in  aiyt 

manner  suited  to  the  wirits  and_  wiahefe  of  hta?      Principal  cause  M   of  the  present  impoverished 

too-oftcii  cruel  owner.     The  extinction  of  bchh     k     nditim^of  theworking  clashes  ie  "^dy  a 


these  enurmltiVs,'  tM 


latter  of  wlifch  bar  but  j  *t     ;^j  ^^  ^  ^^a^^on^  the  ujaes  of 

&z     .  i  *aple  relative  to  the  true  nature  of  what 

f  ?>  lt€*  L*ie*r  T^te  Ultl  mtereaW  We 
-  J2S  to  show,  iui forcible  teems, -that. oaon 
proceeds  -^  a  most  cross  delusion  in  supposing 
labour  uirt.  ,ot,ititut^  weaub.  t*  We  might/' 
that  money  <     weR  take  (bfr  n;pwm(jtfiwj  0f  a 

The  last  blot  yet  remains,  ihe^Ayf  *Zfl«.Tf  W    faJ*  "e»      **        any  other  animal, for  the  thirty 
"tr  the  metnsotrhis^hom.orcow.or       ^  t  ^   &nd  fw\fe 

-value  which  ia  pill     tttel/       «e  enrtei'        various  classes  of  society, 
his  Ijibour   by  thu  unwise    and   unjust    lJXf^m,*tlol^°[1L*if      'eVjpifi  the  too-rnueh-losU 


*pectivejitno« 
thr  Christian 
humane 
Instrumental 


■e  periods.  Uk  nut juatidj  V  SKMte,  tliat 
jstian  r,e3igib>V  thVou^h  lna.H'  of  ig 
and  Lenevofcpt  precept  was  mainly, 
■nial  in  th:e ;  iiuble  wort. 


upon   Jus  ijiUour   by 

arrangements  of  society.     In  the  opscaribn  of 

this  system  rneri  are  divided  into  two  great' 


ei;ii i biting  in  plain 
tJgfr-of  truth'  that  the  ' 


we rki ng- da *s es ,  in cluil - 

,rual  lajbourm/^  Wie 

creators  rloT  ail  tfre 


..s  to  quote  ,ronre 

ce of  co-opera ~ 

'Lng  chapter  : 


men  in  this  country 'and  !  remaned  there  frum 

which  '  yp^ 
irfioil  m   Jtfmner  Jte  which  this  social  renovation  >hail  be 
iilowUto   "effected ;  if  wjsc,   you  wih1   change  it  without 
;  were, 
are  now  f 
wist 

for  their  i — -« 

might?  not -be'friner.rl  away  by  thes^  sepafiii  *  with  Uu-  approbation  of  the  Law,  purclr-ut      jd_  rjjj^,,  - 

iriterests  and  sub-divisiouR,    I  hope  1  have  sue-    his  fellow- man,  after  having,  kvw   lirst  k.      ^        The  author  of  the  pmmphiet  cou¥n*ticca  iby 
ceeded.    On  Saturday  week!  went  from  Hud-    napped  or  stolen,  and  waa  employ  e*l  in  an       I  p^vine.    undeniably    that    "the   grand  And 
derefleld  to  Leeds,  *ttd  there  I  commuuicaterf    - 
with  the  Traces*  Onion  officers;  I' arranged 
matters  for  furure  prfjceeditig^    I  spent  some 
time  alsoV  both  in  ]lm\dvrsii<Ad  nnd  LoedSj  inl 
calling  upon  various  inastijr  manufacturers,  td 
sound  them,  with  respect  jlo  the  projected  mea- 
sures of  the  Trades  Union,  and  to  ascertain 
how  far  they  could  be  induced  to  promote,  the 
great  change  contemplated  ip  the  mode. of  car. 
rying  ©n  the  business^  of  the  country  in  future 
by  Lkbonr  Banks' and  Stores;  on  the  principles 
under  consideration  inrthe  Potteries ;  and  it  is 
likely  ntanf  will  be  induced,  by  foreseeing  the 
cousebnenees  of  lotfj^ bptkrsftlbn  td'ttiemeri,  to' 
join  their  ranks: J 

I  left  Leeds  prj  T.uesday  to  meet  a  .^party  of 
our  Mends  at  Halifax,  and  there  I  opened  our 
views,  for.  the  first  time,  to  toe  leading  men 
among  the  working-classes  f  and  a  very  favour- 
able impressibta,  they  told  rale,  was  made  upon 
the  minds  of  almost  att  who  were  preserrt.  The 
foHow'ing  mbVnin^:,  •early,1 1  had  to  go  to' Man- 
chester, to  meetf  Mt7  Pay*,  who  was  coming 
from  Ireland.  Wfe  met;  arid  I  induced  hihi 
to*  return' the  saihe  everilhgf  'to  Hudcfe^sfibld, 
where  the're  was  a  meeting  to  forward  themejil 
sures  proposed  the  preceding  week,  and  to' en-]' 
list  in  our  cause  some  leading  men  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  Tjen 
Hours'  Bill.  The  next  morning  1  came  here 
by  tbe  way  of  Halifax,  and  1  have  remained 
with  Mr.  F.  ever  since,  talking  over  all  the 
meamres  that  we  can  devise  to  change  the 
wretched  condition  in  which  he  •  says  all  the 
wdfk-peopte'are,  his  own  among  the  number. 

Monday  Mormns,  Nov.  11. — In  Mr,  F, 
I  have  round  another  fellow-labourer  in  the 
cause,  whose  aid  will  be  of  the  greatest  aseifcU 
artee  to  me  'in  this  part  of  the  'country.  He 
takes  a  right  view  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
woVkSWg'-clasSes',  an  A  he  is  tor  no  half  measlfre* 
forthefrreHilf:'  I  AnaSusf'setttngbut'for  firadl 
fort!,  to  see'  knbthei'such  character^  a  frfen'dof 
Mr.  F/s,  in  Ihe  Woo^n' trade,  aitdTI  exttea  t'a 
beat  Leeds  to-morrow,  and'  until  SaturaaV  •  a 
letter,  ti^erefpre,"  addrjpssed  for  ,'mej  to  'John 
Cawoo4,  Esq.,  Ivy  Cottage,  Leeds,  will  nnd 
roe,  if  sent  by  return  of  ppst  or  the  following 
day.  Youra  respectfully,,,    .  ,     ,  , 

ROBERT  OWEN. 

Mr.  8.  Austin. 


classes,  the  rich  and  the  poof )  the"  pecaessoVs  of    in^'  both  the  actual -mai. 
the  power  to  'Command  the1   laboiit'  6F  othctfi,H  mer.tal  planner^    ate  the 
arid  the  possessors  of  the' labour*  alont  feo  bdm-  J  wealWi  JB  the  wbrlU. 
marid-,d  ;  from  winch  j^SH^ '  cljatlAfHlpiis  havej 
orifltnated  the  greater  .minjbdr'  of,  \\\e  'crimes," 
vices,  and  nmerid  with  which  society  so  alarm- 
ingly abounds.  ,  ,  r .   ,   ,  ( 

Intelligence,  which  performs  every  good  and 
great  work  foreman,  seems  at.  present,  hu^syi  rig 
itself  with  this1  important  subject.  The  work- 
ing classes  hare  happily  •  acquired,  to  a  great    r-^-^_    _.__„., 

extent,  the' purifying  "knowledge  that  every ^  their  views  and  -ferfi^y  and  ^™*t™„ 
thirig  which  it  is  desirable  to  hare,  cab  be  atfi  \  joyfcfcnorf  tk&«  ^Urces^  woqM-  mMt«  * 


Our  sj^te  will  not  atldw^  u. 
than  the  l^llnWiri^admifablepU 
ti>e  phUoeo.Pwy*  *™m  thj  coi^Iiit.  inai¥itjua]s 
— *<  Think  u  ox  that  J  condemn  the  ,  thev  act 
composing  tl-w  ekssea;  I  do  not  ^  m 
from  the  sam^  rjiotive,  that  we  and  all  .  if 
from ;  ihe  desii  *e  of  happineaa.  Any  ot 
placed   exactly  in  tAeir  situation,  posset' 


g 


quired  without  the  neeessitynf  >iblehcie,  and 
ontyto;  arid  the>  ar'e  "accordingly  hcirfe  and'elSe^1 1 
where  forrqih^  themselves  *int<f  unrohs/'wHoye^ 
mottd  and  pracjice  is'^coce.     Fojrj'thetf'sajc^ 
for  their  children's,  for  our'  pwnj'^att^or'  ^heiH 
sakes  of  injHipna^yet'  unhorji,'^^  eppjujp  then},, 
to  gird  themselves' .with  the 'armour  9^  mtell^  , 
gence,  and  fight  the  battle  wUh  the.  ^eapona 
alpne  of  truth  and  justice.     Theirs  is   too, , 
holy  a,  cause  to  require  the  polluting  aid.  of 
physical  force,  violent  padsion,  or  uncharitable 
recrimination.     Let  them  be  true  to  thetriselves 
arid  to  each  other,  and  they  may  tarnish  all    m 
'  fearas  to  the  result.    What  inteitigtmce'  shall' :  I 
aceoniJ)lish;  intelligence  will  protect:     These''4 


EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 
We  ren'ttirS'tb  prophesy  that  ser^bTtUdS  wfll 
one  da^r  be^as'^bnoxidu^'to  the°1nereased  in- 
teHigp nee  'knit  fluhiahity  of  tnanKind,  as  A*ldviry 
now  is  to '  the  *(  serrii-barbardus  sensibility  ^of 
existing  society ;  and  that  btlier  Claiksohs  and 
Mrilberforces .  will  ere  long  arise,  to  arouse  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  feeling  men  to  a  percep- 
tion of  the  last  blpt  in  the  aocial  state,  which 
must  be  removed  ere  the  coming  of  thatglorious 
period  when  man  shall  know  no  master  but 
Truth,  and  Fear  no  foe;  where  all  are  friehds 
and  hrettfeW.  -  Human  society,  in  what  axe 


ibeA  a<Tratte8|,pnioii«;"  &c.  (  fhe  parajphlet 
was  first  introduce^  to  th^  notice  of  thq^ngUs^, 
puVJUc  by,  Mr.  Owen,  by  whpnj  it  was  teaJy 
extollecj.  An  edition  was  subsequently  pubi, 
lished  by  a  most  valued  friend  ofco-opeiation, 
and  was  apeedily  disposed  of.  To  Mr.  Watson, 
the  enterprising  publisher  of  many  useful  and 
interesting  works,  adapted  especially  'for1  the 
consideration  of  ihe'  workin£-daases, :  are  we 
indented  for  the  present  extremely  chei£  Wd 
handsome  edition ;  arid  we  'riotlee  his  nani'e 
with  the  greater  pleasure,  on  acWmnt  <!jf  somfi 
.valuable '  remarks  which  lie  has  %  kp^ehded  to 
the  work  in  the  shape  of  a  deaicatibn  to  **  work- 
ing men."    He'saysx  tt  „       +  ,  A  ^ri 

."  Avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds.  Be  rf)ox}^ra^e 
in  your  proceedings,  and  check  all  tpnden/y  to, 
violence  of  any  sort;  for  your  enemies  only 
want  a  pretext  of  this  kind  to  put  an  end  to 
your  union.  You  are  physically"  strong,  -an <t 
if  yoitf  force  be  wisely  managed,  yoficatr effect 


iuredlv  act  as1  they  *-*&♦ 

fot€  thr  iiiAva»w*,,comMne 


that  I  blame;  itla'tllff'  diWrostince  that  so-, 
dety  is  fouiidea  upon>'  ^f^i  of  divided  an* 
contlicthig  interests/by  w  hlch  each  individual  d 
pursuit  alter ' happiness  be  ™mes  one  continual 
struggle  against  the  IwppL***  of  ^  &WW 

him  r: 

The  work  ia,moal  worthy  the  atWDuye  ptniaaa 
of  all  men  of  the  working  cia**»i  becauae  »t 

points  out  to  them' their  real  iunp,<srthnce  m  the 
scale  of  society,  and  inhibits  to  Ujemamoat 
practicabte  mode  of  alleviating  ttje. 4f  niiscry ; 
:  to  the  friencU  of  tliOse  Injured  cUst*V  beeauie 
vit  repays  them  most  amply  for  all  |U^  2Sw 
'tinjis,  and  encourage^ ',  tljcin  to  1'rcal^  etL«  TJ^ ") 
'tj^ ''earncat'herc  a^rdefj  of  what  a  wo^'^ 
m ap^'an   do  towards  his  own   emaneipau. 


ang.jastly,   to  the  wealthy   aud  noti-workii    ^ 
[class,  by  showing;  tlvem  that  it  n  only  by  alter-  . 
nig  the  foundatina.on  which  society  rests,  and  ' 
making  St  more  firm,  that  the  *k  Corinthian  piU 
lars"  ot  the  state  can  be  saved  from  mingling  in  ' 
one  common  ruin  with  the'Ul-bullt  and  totter- 
ing labtic.                 CHARLES  feOSSER: 
November'  12,  l&bl'        , 

1  passio^  the  same,  ideaa^  pervade  the.mjndoC. 
the  peer  anoV  the  peasant;  a.  gloss  only  ia  dia-.< 
cermble  in  the  language, and  appearance  of /the  ' 
one,  1  which  t^e  other  doea  not  possess.  If  any 
difference  distinguish  them,  it  is  to  the  diaad-  ' 
vaptage' of  him  who  wears  a  mask.  The  *peo-  » 
pie  show  themselves  as  they  are,  and1  they  ° 
are  not  amiable ; ,  the  great  know  the  hecessity  f 
of  diaguasifig themselves \  were  the^ to ex^ib,U'.! 
themielves  as  fte^r  are,  they  would4  extnrc  terrdrf  ' 
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COMMUNITIES; 
Addressed  to  the  numerous  Professors  of  the    o- 
cial  System,  particularly  to  those  who  assume 
U  be  the  best  qualified  in  the  Formation  and 
Establishment  of  Communities. 

"  While  we  have  time,  let  us  do  good  onto  all 
men,  mid  specially  unto  them  that  are  of  the 
houeehold  of  faith."— Gal.  vt.  10. 

*«  Let  your  light  to  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works.''— Malt.  r.  16;  or. 
Old  Christianity. 


Oar  friend,  your  Correspondent  in  last  week's 
Crisis,  J.  H^iii  his  address  to  the  advocates  for 
immediately  establishing  communities,  asks, in  the 
first  place,  *<  What  means  do  they  take  to  establish 
them?     Do  they  think/'  he  adds,  '*  that  meeting 
and   debating  once  or   twice  a-weck,  and  sub- 
scribing money  according  to  individual  desire, 
Ac.  &c,  will  establish  one  rational  community?" 
Mr  »ayp,  farther,  if  we  did  really  understand  Mr. 
Owen's  definition  of  a  community,  we  should  see 
Hie  impossibility  of  establishing  at  present,  any 
sound  or  wise   arrange  men*  a  for  commencing  a 
community,     After  our  friend  has  indulged  him- 
self in  talking-  about  "  Mooris-hine"  &c.»  he  states 
that  all  attempts  mu&t   fail,    unless  the  mental, 
mor.il,  Mid  physical  powcm  necessary  to  insure 
success  are  in  existence.     Now,  ii  is   with  a  con* 
wicfion   that  these  last-mentioned  powers  are  a!-' 
-  ready  in  existence,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  our 
faith  (the  members  of  the  Social  Community)  is  so 
strong  io  believing  that  we  can  establish  commu- 
nities.   We  are  not  quite  such  visionaries,  as  to 
suppose  that  these  communities  will  be  the  very 
■acme  of  perfection,  nor  do  we  suppose  that  the 
present  rac,e  of  haman  beings  (in  the  mass)  are 
likely    to   become    the   characters   requisite    to 
qualify    them   aa    fit   companions    for    the    in- 
habitants of  a  community  some   two  or    three 
centuries  to  come.      We  have   not   much   faith 
in    miraculous   intervention,   and    we    therefore 
conclude    there   must  be  a  beginning;  and  we 
know,  furthermore,  that  the  communities  we  have 
in  view,  all  hough  impsrfect,  will  be  a  considerable 
improvement  on  the  competitive  state,  and  we  have 
therefore  determined  to  accomplish  our  end.   For 
rhe  information  of  J.  H.  aod  our  friends  who  think 
us  in  error,  however,  I  will  slate  what  means  we 
have  taken,  what  we  have  in  prospect,  and  the 
•access  which  has  already  crowned   our   feeble 
•torts ;  and  shall  leave  it  to  J.  H.,  particularly  as  a 
Socialist,  to  practise  his  motto  in  conjunction  with 
those  st  the  head  of  this  address,  which  would,  no 
doubt,  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the 
•'  faithful,*  of  course  himself  iucludcd.     In  the 
formation  of  the  Social  Community,  the  first  step 
was  to  obtain  the  names  of  all  (If  possible)  of  the 
professed  Socialists.    A  book  wss  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  signature*  of  those  who 
declared  ft  as  their  conviction  "  that  the  character 
of  every  human  being  was  formed  /or,  and  not  by 
the  individual ;  and  also  declaring  that  they  woo  Id 
act  up  to  that  declaration.    Of  course  this  is  im- 
plying (at  least  with  the  thinking  part  of  those 
signing),  that  although  the  circumstances  which 
hsd  surrounded  e«»ch  individual   from  birth  to  ma- 
turity were  erroneous  and  vicious,  aad  they   con- 
sequently must  partake  of  that  character  also,  yet 
there  was  a  possibility  of  controlling,  if  not  of 
removing  these  vicious   circumstances,   by   the 
moral  co-operation  of   those    who    were   really 
imbued  with  the  priori  pirn  of  the  Social  System. 
We  may  here  take  another  precept  from  •«  Old 
Christianity,"    <»  By  their  works  shall  ye  know 
them/*  aa  a  ground  of  hope  in  accomplishing  the 
task  of  ascertaining— Who  are  the  persons  really 
imbued  with    these    principles?     After    having 
obtained  the  names  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  professors,  we  commenced  a  plan  of  organisa- 
tion and  classification  of  districts,  trades,  names, 
Jtc. ;   dividing  the  numbers    into    local   classes 


throughout  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of**  meeting,  debating,*'  &c.  j  but 
for  the  purpose  of  practising  in  these  localities  aa 
well  aa  preaching  co-operation,  every  member 
of  each  class  was  to  be  furnished  with  a  list  of 
all  the  members  residing  in  his  neighbourhood, 
with  the  trade  or  profession  aunexed  to  each 
name,  thereby  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
rendering  (even  in  the  competitive  slate)  services 
and  kinduesa  to  each  other  ;  it  furnishes,  in  fine, 
at  all  times  the  opportunity  of  practising  eo/aa/i/y  ; 
a  desideratum  "  devoutly  to  be  wished  "  as  a 
powerful  instrument  for  the  destruction  of  indi- 
viduality. 

Our  next  step,  alao  in  conjunction  with  the  plan 
of  organisation,  was  for  each  class  to  appoint  a 
superintendent,  these  to  form  the  council  or  exe. 
cutive  government  pro  tern,  of  the  community; 
and  therefore  our  friend  J.  H.  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
describe  our  society  as  the  plan  or  opinion  of 
Mr*  A.  or  Mr.  B.  Each  superintendent  reports 
every  week  the  "  works*'  of  each  member  of  his 
class,  which  report  is  reserved,  snd  the  particulars 
recorded  la  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  AM 
now  members  can  only  be  admitted  through  ths 
medium  of  the  claaa  in  which  they  reside,  aod 
must  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  members  of 
that  claas ;  each  member  is  probationary  for  oearly 
three  weeks.  Our  members  are  thus  divided  into 
eighteen  classes,  each  claas  being  represented  in 
the  council  by  its  own  delegate.  The  society 
has  a  secretary,  corresponding  secretary,  trea- 
surer, and  registrar,  all  of  whose  services  are 
rendered  gratuitously.  Our  prospects  are  to 
establish  schools  and  lecture-rooms  in  the  district 
of  eaoh  class,  and  also  to  establish  branches  ia 
every  town  in  the  kingdom,  to  employ  the  unem- 
ployed, relieve  and  visit  the  sick ;  and  finally,  to 
adopt,  first,  the  orphan,  and  ultimately  the  offspring 
of  the  members,  aa  the  children  of  the  community. 
With  respect  to  the  success  that  haa  attended  us, 
I  need  only  mention,  that  ia  the  council  of  dele- 
gates there  has  never  yet  been  a  single  dissent 
amoogst  them ;  nor  haa  one  of  those  delegates 
given  the  least  dissatisfaction  to  his  constituency. 
Our  funds  sre  ample.  We  have  a  branch  at 
Manchester,  and  the  prospect  of  one  at  Liverpool, 
together  with  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  steady, 
increasing  revenue,  proceeding  from  a  system  of 
complete  organization,  which  we  believe  will 
eventually  enable  us  to  create  such  circumstances 
aa  we  shall  all,  our  friend  J.H.  included,  be  glsd 
to  exchange  for  the  wretched,  competitive,  indivi- 
dualised state  in  which  we  are  all  so  deeply 
involved. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add,  that  we  have  acted 
and  shall  always  act  upon  the  best  plan  which  our 
collective  information  will  supply  in  the  attain- 
meut  of  our  end,  having  adopted  J.  H.'s  recoin- 
niendatiou,  in  taking  Nature  as  our  guide.  We 
may,  it  is  true,  err  in  the  interpretation  of  her 
language  ;  but  will  our  friend  follow  up  his  "cau- 
tion," by  furnishing  us  with  a  true  interpretation 
thereof?  or  will  he,  while  he  cautious  ns  that  we 
are  wrong,  put  us  in  the  right  way  ?  Truth  being 
the  deity  we  bow  to,  he  may  rest  assured  that  her 
presence  would  be  hailed  a  welcome  visitor 
amongst  us,  even  if  introduced  by  the  founder  (if 
founder  it  had)  of  the  competitive  system— and  a 
more  demoniacal  character,  1  should  presume,! 
could  not  introduce  by  name  to  the  Socialist. 

Our  friend  may  also  be  assured,  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  Social  Community  not  to  "  mistake  the 
real  power  and  qualities  of  mind  and  morals''  they 
possets,  but  to  direct  those  qualifications  in  the 
erection  of  a  practical  beacon  of  the  principles  of 
the  Social  System,  to  which  we  can  point  iu  direct- 
ing the  wanderers  of  the  old  system.  This  is  the 
elevation  we  seek,  and  the  endeavour  to  merit  the 
title  we  have  assumed,  namely,  "  the  Moral 
Union  of  the  Friends  of  the  Rational  System  of 
Society," oor  highest  ambition.— I  lemain,  Sir, 
By  direction  of  the  Council  of  the  above  ftociety, 
Not  19,1933.  R.  M. 


TO  MR.  AUSTIN. 


Sir  ah d  Urothek, — I  am  sore  that  oor  friesdt 
in  London  will  feel  pleased  in  my  commuairatinr 
to  them  sny  occurrence  in  which  I  sn>  certiia 
they  feel  an  interest  in  conjunction  with  their  art* 
thren  in  Manchester.    On  the  6tb  (Sunday  awrs- 
lug)  I  received  a  letter,  and  a  prospect  as  of  a  tale 
of  laad  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  our  friend  Mr. 
Finch,  of  Liverpool.    He  was  at  Prestos  at  the 
time,  aod  knew  of  the  in  teat  ions  of  our  friend*  at 
Mancheaier  of  situating  themselves  in  an  incipient 
community  as  soon  as  any  thing  offered  itself 
likely  to  anawer  their  purpose.    This  knowledge, 
and- also  his  acquaintance  with  the  locality  ot  the 
Isle  of  Man,  made  him   think  'it    a  favourable 
opportunity  for  them  to  embrace  ;  and  should  they 
not  be  able  to  purchase  at  the  present,  he  thought 
they  might  rent  it  advantageously.     After  hatiof 
shown  the  letter  to  out  friends,  they  held  s  meet, 
ing  of  the  members  of  the  community  coapany 
ou  the  same  evening,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture,  and  they  determined  on  sending  two  o- 
their  members  over  to  the  island  to  make  all  iof 
quiries  necessary.    They  met  again  on  Moaday 
evening,  and  finally    determined,    and   Menus. 
Smith  and  Aahton  were  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Another  friend,  Mr.  Kershaw,  voluntarily  accom- 
panied us,  and  alt  weut  to  Liverpool  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon,  and  there  met  with  oar  friend 
Mr.  S— ,  of  London,  who  would  have  gone  with 
os, hot  some  circumstance  prevented  hiai,  althsegb 
he  bad  packed  his  things  to  go  with  us.    There 
being  no  packet  for  the  Island  till  Thursday,  we 
went  ou  board  of  the  steamer  for  Glasgow,  sod  the 
captain  promised  to  land  us  oo  the  Isle  of  Mas. 
We  arrived  there  about  four  o'clock  mi  Thursday 
morning,  and  after  he  had  fired  the  signal  for  a 
boat  to  come  off  for  us,  none  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  the  aea  was  very  rough,  and  it  being  high 
tide  he  considered  there  was  danger.    We  offered 
to<go  ashore  in  the  ship's  boat,  so  anxious  were 
we  to  gain  a  landing  even  at  the  risk  of  our  lives; 
but  the  captain  declared  it  was  impossible  for  s* 
to  ?et  there  without  extreme  danger  of  oor  lire*, 
tor  which  he  held  himself  responsible;  therefore, 
necessity  compelled  us  to  desist,  and  we  proceeded 
on  to  Greenock,  where  the  vessel  stayed  for  two 
hours.     I  went  on  shore,  and  took  a  run  in  the 
towa,  where  I  discovered  a  placard  ia  the  window 
of  a  shop,  stating  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  new 
science  of  society  by   Mr.  Campbell.    This  w* 
good  news  for  roe }  1  begged  the  placard  of  the 
shopkeeper,  and  hastened  away  to  my  companions 
in  the  vessel ;  and  the  manner  in  which  I  espressed 
my  delight  on  the  occasion  surprised  my  friends, 
who  humorously  asked  me  if  1  was  in  my  senses, 
When  they  understood  me,  they  were  as  pleased 
as  myself.    I  determined  to  stop  there  that  night, 
and  ^o  to  the  lecture,  and  my   friends  proceeded 
oo  to  Glasgow.      I  attended  the  meeting  io  the 
evening,  and  was  delighted  to  fiud  it  so  well  sod 
respectably  attended.  As  there  was  to  be  a  discus- 
sion after  the  lecture,  I  waited  till  I  had  an  oppor. 
t unity  to  speak,   when  1  asked  if  a  stranger  froa 
England  would  have  the  liberty  of  saying  a  fes 
word*?     This  was  replied  to  unanimously,  aod 
my  aentiments  being  in  unison  with   the  lectare 
gave  them  additional  pleasure.    I  requested  any 
person  who  had  any  objection  to  the  new  systeo, 
as  explained  by  our  lecturer,  to  ask  any  qnev 
tionsj  I  would  reply  to  them  to  the  best  of  sty 
ability,  and  I  had  no  doubt   I  should  give  then 
satisfaction.     It  was   accordingly  responded   to, 
and  a  very  interesting  meeting  took  place.   The 
reply  to  the  question  gave  much  satisfaction.  The 
meeting  wa«  continued  to  a  late  hour  «ith  aujch 
spirit  and  gool  temper,  aud  nothing  would  satisfy 
them  but  I  must  give  them  a  lecture  on  the  follow- 
ing evening,  to  which  I  agreed,  and  they  hased 
the   inclosed  placard,  which  I  send  to  yea  *» 
extraordinary.    I  had  told  them  of  my  missteo  ts 
the  Isle  of  Man,  to  pnrcbaae  or  hire  land  for  aa 
incipient  community  for  the  friends  ia  Maachtstrrj 
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but  the;  told  dm  I  bad  done  more  food  by  being 
accidentia  forced  among  them,  than  if  I  had 
bought  two  Isles  of  Man.  Therefore,  they  hoped 
we  should  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
other  as  brothers  and  friends.  They  were  very 
suxiou*  that  the  preseul  state  of  things  should  be 
altered ;  and  the  new  system  offered  the  best  and 
only  remedy  known  to  them  ;  they  desired  to  hare 
communication  with  our  friends  in  Manchester  as 
often  as  convenient.  Kindred  feelings  make  in- 
staot  friends  j  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  brother  in- 
stantly (be  had  been  an  inmate  of  Orbiston  Com- 
munity), and  I  went  with  him  to  Paisley,  &c,  and 
proceeded  on  to  Glasgow.  During  my  stay  at 
Greenock,  my  two  friends,  Messrs.  A.  aod  K.  pro- 
ceeded to  Glasgow,  where  they  also  met  with  a 
similar  circumstance  to  myself,  which  gave  them 
freat  pleasure.  They  found  the  streets  placarded 
with  10 formation  that  a  course  of  Icet ores  would 
be  giv en  on  the  New  Age  of  Harmooy  and  Truth, 
by  a  lady  (Mrs.  Hamilton—- inclosed  is  the  pla- 
card), they  accordingly  attended,  and  were  much 
interested  and  pleased  at  the  meeting.  They  both 
spoke  at  the  meeting,  and  were  received  with 
great  delight  by  the  audience.  Mrs.  Hamilton  Is 
making  a  tour  through  the  principal  towns  of 
Scotland,  advocating  the  cause  of  truth  la  a  bold 
and  fearless  manner.  Her  appearance  is  impres- 
sive, her  elocution  persuasive,  she  commands  re- 
spect and  attention,  and  much  good  must  be  the 
result  of  her  lectures,  &c. 

When  any  accidental  circumstance  turns  me 
from  purposes  I  had  designed,  I  usually  exclaim, 
•*  Tis  all  for  the  best!"— so  it  seems  it  is  in  this 
case.  It  has  brought  us  into  an  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  our  cause,  aud  we  aH 
felt  delighted  in  the  friendly  intercourse  with  each 
other.  Our  introduction  to  the  lady  was  all  that 
could  be  expected,  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and 
she  has  promised  to  visit  us  at  Manchester,  in  a 
few  weeks,  when  she  has  6nished  her  tour  through 
Scotland.  We  also  met  with  two  gentlemen  of 
great   respectability,  who   have    embraced    our 

cause;  oue  a  Mr.  Rogers,  of ,  who  has 

been  an  able  aud  enthusiastic  promoter  af  Tem- 
perance Societies,  a  person  of  great  intellectual 
acq  si  rem  cut  s  and  abilities,  and  much  respected  j 
also,  a  Mr.  Douglas,  who  gave  us  some  useful  in- 
formation respecting  the  manners,  customs,  im- 
positions, and  localities  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Oar  friends  attended  us  to  the  vessel  oo  our 
return,  were  reluctant  to  part  with  us,  and 
gave  us  a  hearty  adieu  j  they  waved  their  hands 
and  handkerchiefs  till  we  could  hardly  discern 
them.  We  arrived  af  Liverpool  oo  Sunday  morn- 
ing, ahont  eleven  o'clock,  spent  our  time  till  the 
afternoon  with  our  friend,  Mr.  S.,  who  has  under- 
taken to  mate  all  inquiries  about  the  estate  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  of  the  agents  at  Liverpool,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, he  will  proceed  to  the  island,  to  get  every 
information  necessary.  We  arrived  in  Man- 
chester at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  our  friends 
were  all  very  anxious  about  us,  as  they  hsd  not 
received  any  Information  of  us  since  we  left  them. 
We  did  design,  and  had  written  letters  for  them, 
but  we  found  we  should  arrive  before  the  letters, 
so  we  brought  the  letters  and  ourselves  at  the 
same  time.  Our  friends  were  well  pleased  to  see 
us  arrive  safe.  We  attended  the  lecture  at  the 
school-room  directly,  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  discussion  I  gave  the  audience  an  account  of 
our  proceedings,  in  which  they  felt  much  inte- 
rested. Oar  two  friends  met  the  community  cosjk 
peny  in  the  upper  room,  and  detailed  to  them 
every  particular  that  had  occurred  since  they  had 
left  them.  Although  they  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
information  about  the  estate,  yet  they  could  not 
but  feel  well  pleased  at  the  circumstances  that 
had  taken  place  5  they  felt  happy  that  we  were 
alt  safe,  and  were  satisfied  that  we  had  done  our 
duty  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  for  which  they 
ret  timed  as  their  gratitude  and  thanks. 

Their  hope  is  now  ou.tbs  information  to  be  ac- 
quires! by  our  friend!  Mr.  $.,  00  whom  they  refy 


with  perfect  confidence.  His  visit  to  Manchester, 
a  few  weeks  sgo,  gained  for  him  their  esteem  and 
respect;  they  found  him  a  sincere  and  ardent 
friend  to  the  cause,  and  a  strenuous  promoter  of 
the  establishment  of  communities. 

I  am  in  houily  expectation  of  a  letter  from  him, 
or  of  seeing  him  personally. 

I  have  just  received  our  friend's  letter ;  he  In- 
forms me  that  the  estate  sold  for  l008/n  to  Mr. 
Holmes,  Banker,  of  the  island,  who  bought  for 
another  gentleman ;  but  the  agent  at  Liverpool  says 
it  is  still  in  the  market,  aad  wishes  us  to  send 
some  person  over  to  the  Island  to  Inquire  of  the 
parties,  aod  to  ate  the  estate.  The  letter  will  be 
laid  before  the  community  company  to-night  for 
their  conaideraxlon.---Yoar  brother  co-operator, 
JOSEPH  SMITH. 

Manchester,  Oct.  15, 1833. 

[We  would  have  published  this  letter  sooner, 
but  it  has  eome  to  hand  only  this  week.  It  is  in- 
teresting, because  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  a  spirit  of  rational  reformation  in  North 
Britain.  We  no  way  regret  the  course  which  the 
wind  compelled  our  friends  to  pursue—a  very 
friendly  wind  it  was.  The  Isle  of  Woman  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  lectures  In  the  north,  were  a  very 
agreeable  substitute  for  the  wilderness  of  Man 
We  hope  to  hear  more  of  this  **  fuse  woMJJf." 
We  by  no  means  discourage  oar  friends  from  their 
projects  in  Mao,  however.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  opiae  upon  the  subject.] 

The  following  is  the  first  bill  alluded  to  In  Mr, 
Smith's  letter  :— 

«  EXTRAORDINARY  MEETING. 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  interest  which  was 
manifested  last  night  at  Mr.  A.  Campbell's  lecture 
ou  the  New  Social  System,  by  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  Mr  Smith  from  Manchester,  and  as 
the  meeting  expressed  a  wish  to  have  another  op- 
portunity to  hear  Mr.  Smith  answer  the  objections 
made  by  some  of  the  audience,  an  extraordinary 
meeting  will  be  held  this  night,  in  the  Unitarian 
Chapel.  Cbair  to  be  taken  at  eight  o'clock.— To 
defray  expenses,  twopence  will  be  charged  for 
admission. 

'«  Greenock,  October  11, 1893." 

The  other  is  as  follows : — 
«  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  BY  A.  LADY, 


•'  Trntb  shall  restore  the  light  of  nature  given, 
And ,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  ire  of  heaven*** 

**  When  the  electric  truth  shall  ran  from  man  to 
man,  then  all  those  blood-cemented  pyramids  of 
greatness  shall  foil  before  its  fash."— .$0  in  hey. 

"  Mre.Bemilton,a  female  refonaer, who  is  oo  her 
tour  through  Scotland,  and  has  addressed  name* 
rous  sod  respectable  audiences,  of  both  sexes,  in- 
several  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  west,  will  de- 
liver her  first  lecture  in  this  place,  on  the  New 
Age  of  Reason  and  Haemohy,  showing  the  de- 
moralized and  disorganized  stste  of  British  so- 
ciety, the  necessity  of  a  change,  and  how  we  may 
help  forward  the  glorious  moral  revolution  that' 
will  emancipate  the  world  from  poverty  and  crime* 
and  nave  the  beautiful  principles  which  nature  has 
engraven  in 'our  breasts,  enshrined  in  our  political 
institutions ;  slso,  arguments  founded  on  the  New 
Science  of  Phreoology,  proving  the  necessity  of 
Fsmals  Bmutncipation. 

"  Doors  to  be  open  at  half- past  seven— Lecture 
la  begin  at  eight. 

«  Tickets,  6d,  each,  that  will  admit  a  gentleman 
and  lady  to  the  front  seats." 


Science. — The  telescope  is  the  moral  cannon 
that  has  laid  in  ruins  all  those  superstitions  and 
phantoms  that  tormented  the  human  race.  It 
seems  as  if  our  reason  has  been  enlarged  in  pro- 
portion to  the  immeasurable  space  that  has  been 
discovered  and  wwversed  by  the  s*gbu. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  OJRJ6I8. 

3m,— Permit  roe,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Crisis,  to  state  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  be  the 
cause  of  any  contested  election  for  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Labour  Exchange,  simply 
because  I  am  no  place-hunter,  and  sincerely  dis- 
like competition.  My  reasons  for  declining  the 
office  sre  many  and,  1  think,  good. '  I  am  ready 
also  to  state  them  to  any  of  our  friends  who  may 
do  me  the  kindness  to  enquire  of  me ;  but,  as  ( 
wish  not  to  show  our  enemies  any  cause  of  tri- 
umph, by  seeing  disunion  among  us,  1  trust  my 
drawing  tbe  veil  over  the  many  idiosyncrasies  of 
mind  I  have  had  to  contend  with,  will  give  proof 
of  my  having  made  some  progress  in  rational 
practices;  but,  injustice  to  myself,  I  openly  ap- 
peal to  all  who  know  me ,  or  have  observed  my 
couduct  while  in  office,  whether  any  one  measure 
which  1  have  been  the  means  of  getting  put  into 
practice,  or  that  I  have  advocated  in  the  Com- 
mittee, can  be  proved  to  be  bad,  or  not  to  have 
worked  well  ?  The  Exchange,  under  all  the  diffi- 
culties it  has  had  to  contend  with,  has  prospered 
np  to  the  moment  of  my  resignation:  it  remains 
for  those  who  thin^  themselves  clever  to  go  on, 
now  many  of  the  difficulties  are  removed,  and  prove 
by  results  tbe  wisdom  of  their  actions.  For  my- 
self, having  an  interest  in  my  existence— vix.  to  be  ' 
happy,— I  find  it  not  agreeable  to  my  oatnre  to  be' 
in  the  hot  waters  of  contention ;  yet  am  I  ready 
to  co-operate  with  any  of  our  friends  who  have 
profited  by  the  lessons  often  presented  to  our  view 
by  our  fouoder.  '*  We  must  be  born  again/'  before 
we  can  know  what  happiness  is ;  again,  "  Try  all 
things,  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good."— Hoping  things  will  yet  go  well  with 
us,  I  remain,  with  respect,  their  brother  of  the 
working  class,  JOHN  HENDERSON. 

Nov.  17, 1833. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Sin,— I  tske  the  liberty  of  inquiring  oX  yon, 
whether  in  .the  Institution,  whose  interests  yon 
advocate  in  your  valuable  paper,  there  is  any  ar-  * 
rangement  for  the  admission  of  those,  persons  who 
are  not  actual  producers,  lam  induced,  to  ask 
this  question,  from  a  knowledge,  that  a  great  part 
of  oor  population  are  not  producers,  or  established 
ia  any  business  $  but  have  been  forced  by  circum- 
stances, which  they  could  not  possibly  control, 
into  employments  uncongenial  to  their  inclina- 
tions; by  necessity, and  not  from  ohoice,  have  they 
been  compelled  to  embrace  occupations,  in  which, 
by  the  corrupt  workings  of  the  old  system  of 
society*  their  fairest  prospects  have  been  blighted, 
aod  many  ajce  now  in  as  great  distress  as  the 
poorest  labourer,  aud  generally  destitute  of  even 
tbe  means,  which  the  labourer  possesses. . 

If  Mr.  Owen's  system  aims  at  universality,  it 
will,  of  course,  include  all  tbe  suffering  classes  of 
the  community. 

By  devoting  a  line  in  your  next  number  to  the 
answer  of  the  above  question ;  and,  if  no  such  ar* 
rangement  is  made,  whether  aoy  such  if  intended 
to  be  made,  you  will  mnch  oblige,  Sir,  a  sincere 
well-wisher  to  the  new  system,  J.  W. 

10,  Plurotree-etreet,  Bloomsbury, 
Nov.  12,1833. 

[In  answer  to  the  above,  we  observe,  that 
every  man  is  a  producer  at  present  who  is  in 
employment  It  is  not  the  Jauh  of  individuate 
that  there  are  so  many  useless  or  pernicious 
occupations ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system.  We 
even  regard  a  lawyer  as  a  producer,  because  he 
is  doing  work,  which,  under  the  present  ar- 
rangements, must  be  performed.'  All  parties 
are  welcome  amongst  us,  even  idlers:  we  want 
the  countenance  and  patronage  of  the  pubJSc, 
and  the  public  are  composed  of  both  the  in- 
dustrious and  the  indojent :  die  indolent  ay*-' 
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mad*  a*)*?  cftAffisflnfeef ;  w¥  *>  &H  bldihe 
them,  but  we  hope  to  etrre  them.  Our  friend 
is -evidently  not  an  idler  if  he  is  ftrmf't*  eHr- 
ploy  himself  in  a  way  whieh  i#  uncage***!  W 
Mis  nature ;  lie  is  still  btisilv  etipjag*!  iri  strpi' 
poYting  himself  stall  Mi  family.  EVetf  a  livfcry. 
acrvint  who  stands  behind  his  master"  at  (flhtiet' 
i-  a  producer  :  lie  produces  wage*;  and.  if  hill 
be  an  employment  which  we'  wish  to  disco^- 
tinnej  stifl  we  receive  as  a  brother  the  nian  who 
fulfils  the  office  by  the  force  of  necessity.  Let 
our  friend  come  amonget  us  ;  he  will  find  many 
like  hinirelfj,  who  btl ->i  ^  '  j  ljo  particufiw:  de- 
partment ;  but  they  may  rank  in  the  tnfedel. 
latacocni  department  if  they  choose,  or  90  f  wed 
if  they  hare  a  inindi] 

■  i-n  V      i-iifn   ■   1  1    -  ■■   hi-ii  t    mf  ■    "1     utzfag 

LlMB^TK  iTiKfT.- Till:  HUMANE  (£)   MaGIS- 

Tsuii  and  the  St  Aims  c*  Woman  —  Anions;  the 
crowd  o£  alii  y  urine;  ami  half-starved  applicants 
for  reMfT  who  came  before  Mf.  Walker,  was  a 
jouii£*  noruan  named  Sarah  Phipps,  with  *fl  infant 
in  her  arms,  Stic  Muled  ttvat  her  husband  was  a 
soldier  iu  the  I  out  Guards,  and  win*  at  pre- seat  in 
the  bdfphul  at  Rochester- row,  Westminster.  At 
ChriimiitH  iiiNi,  Jasi  before  her  contincmcni,  her 
husband  refused  Io  main  laid  her  any  lun^erj 
alleging  that  hb  wp  unable tu  do  so.  During  llcr 
a£cuoc  hero  cut  she  was  **  half,  starved  \"  but  at 
soon  a*  she  was  a$le  she  endeavoured  *o  support 
herself  awl  babe  hj  tkarkiuir  at  the  straw  trade. 
She  had  applied  repeatedly  to  h'tr  husband,  wad 
only  laughed  at  her.  She  alio  went  lo  the  coin- 
in  oo  din  £  ottiti-i  ;  boi  her  husband  denies!  ber,aud 
■aid  He  had  never  been  married,  although  ske  urbr 
clueed  I  he  certificate  of  her  marriJtjrc  at  kp&om*  of 
*hTch  place  she  wa*  a  native,  and  to  wh|eh  the 
n nw  wished  to  be  pasted.  Tn  Jidd  to  her  distress, 
the  infant  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  io  the 
eyei*  Wd  ebrtrely  ldtt  it*  iifenT;  Mf.vVbhleV: 
What  do  yon  do  for  a  frrfnrf  Applicaut:  There 
4s  no  Work  tff  ttiy  ttuiftneas  m  m«  *iift»Jr!  Well,  trc 
ma  rfanoMM^/bf'foa  nev*i-^l  htfve  bbe%  to 
Q  teuisqaartt  and?  wan  tbfd  in*t,«  «f  r  hMM  th' 
WftwecttafajH '  *bdahf  etfme  Hdra.  TWn  yofi  AMI 
gsVro  yduf  huabaHdwi-ltlt  arW«  is^t  h*je*¥abt 
nttr  add  mates  bit  eoratatitis  fetigtl  at  me;  I  fift 
alsYVM^,lnd»at«  wi  nYeaHi  »T  ^tttlti^  Wld  lb*-- 
«f  etnld.  i*»a%  raat'i  a// ebw  5  /-*-Am  1  (b  «a>e 
o4  rewef?  Am  I  «ot  to  bb  pasatM?  m$  poimtf. 
— iTNa  woman  Wre1  Hiltf  ibe  WhiW  rn^jtt  ttlflo^, 
dedsrlAf/tlmt  ail ma  battd  w%s  ttetn  ft  WMfe- 
ornsa^r  «ae  wolIM  teWfw  it  fttete.  tab  fHWWWft 
dtfceltlrwajr  io  tfa¥^  it  ttf  4K^/a>M^  Wtlfeeft 
if  yod  fea* ve  tHe  eartd  trtflrat %ltl  ItmVf  fti&topw 
aaoi  UppHailffi  DwSlr^rtkV  ««;  I  **«W'rlttta< 
g<ortverW.  TtMHmyUefldm«frfoil1?K«:  Htt»r 
yo  if  «**  **».*- TtW  tfmfr  #m)  bt5eSTfed  bV  tf^ 
.Deadl^i  «»d  t^  \V0nfm  %4wVd*t  dfr  tUe'efloW»  Vut 
f^nwrtiwjtiaa^tt-^e  will  totytej?  «M-«MHe  fhiHu^es. 
At  length  her  maternal  feelings  indacett  frtfr  W  ^' 
Cttrti)  bit  aUe  sim  ^*rt»ted  in  ifbr  febfbg  a^ky 
iHfUbut  reliMT.  She  iftlft  tNfr  Rifl  ftot  bfebbf  tfl 
foe  wttldf  itbv  nsy  tiyn$  tot  m%k«*  &**%  aafl 
axuw  sf»e  atd  IN*  ^ild  w%r*e  UtCTJBly  Mr^lng; 
M».  (V^ker:  OA, /i»«r»AlfffVl»a-,  1^11^^  Vd* 
are  only  trying  .**  HM^ml  aptftr  Vm?.  A>p>^oaMt : 
There  it  my  stone-blind  dlhld,  %\»d  were  am  J. 
lam*  *  m%  ^bdW  isW-Ala^  wt  ^Jlfi  Wifet  tfrri  I 
tadw?~tanJ  »s4ea  sastatle#MNR  ^>at  mmeiwim 
rt*<b*f1kfaimpkr9ai9*,ra*d'mt)  on*  prmwitnn 
9f»Ml  Tbh  appesJ  10  *he  bfrrstimdera  la  «n% 
oflee  was  aasuftfred  b|r  s*me  ^nfl^men  fnttstaa; 
'  ""  *    *  ^?t«»pd -giving  thewomjm 

i  was  r^eii  put  oat  bjUfn. 
.,.        _.  Befs,  jutd  ibe  oeadte  carried  the  child 
liVerliW. 


offlve  was  aasw«freu  bjr  1 
U^eirJjandfl  fa  ibeir^ook* 

WaHteVa  oraeT#,jua  ibe 


arHttl  thef  aVe"  retrafee^io  gOti  eiretr  a  aWnring^ 
AIT  (hi*,  too,  arises  frdra  tn^kwit  df  protoc' 
tion.  THe  projectrhg  system  is  ihstituteu  *P 
preaerve  the  feeling*  of  the  ricii  as  *6ll  a^ 
chair  psopert)^  f£heir  oervoue  system  must 
not  be  affected ;  no  deplorable  etgeots  of  com- 
nasaion  must  appear, in  public,  they  must  re- 
tire to  the  holes  and  corners  of  the  city,,  and 
therje  dje'.^unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved." 
Distress  ia  a  paWic  nuisance ;  not  the  existence 
df  diatreasV  recollect,  jbut  |be  atgfet  of  it.  And 
the  principal  objoet  of  many  of  our  ptaeeoflicera 
is  merery  to  hide  it  from  thfe  public  eye,  thai 
it  idat  not  be  geueraily  kwnrn-  to  the  rtoptct* 
able  clawea  Aaf  therd  is  airy  ciMraaa  in  the 
eootrtW  *  loi4  Aterft  are  so  tender  in  their  feel- 
ings that  Qm  are  sure  rferf*  to  see*  otit  the 
Wrerchal  Titties  at  poverty.  theV  cahtrot 
btMr  tht4  sight  of  tB&A,  it  ^JuikIs  tfieir  huma- 
nity so  deeply*  Hie  old  world  U  certainly 
toiiimitting  luiciifej  it  Is  acijiig  in  the  way 
winch  is,  of  all  others,  most  likely  to  accom- 
pli sh  its  own  dissolution  ;  it  h  exasperating 
the  fcelijiga  of  Uie  p^wpl^  if  it  in  attempting  to 
screen  the  fetiirtga  of  the  rich  ;  and  the  more 
aealouaJgr  it  attempts  to  tereen  aha  farveuri«ea  of 
forMne  fitom  the  nuisairoe  of  ptibtte  misery, 
tHe^  itrors  #rath  it  U  hewtng  alp  afjtfhwt  them, 
which  will  ultimately  mk  wfth  dreadful 
ven^dfhie^.^ 


tBCTU&ES,  cVc,  NEXT  WEER. 

ItixtittitiOfi,  14,  Char lyit est rtet,  Filtro^Mri, 

Sunday  morn  jug,  at  balf-past  11,  by  toe'tetJ. 
E.  Smith,  and  evening,  at  7. 

$uiu3ay  af teroo99,  at  ^the  members , of  t^eSociaf 
Cc«^omitUy. 

Uea:>esJ<»y  etenlpa;, Social  Commodity.— Quei- 

tiou :  •«*'iVJ>a.t  are  (he  immediate  ad*aat»ige*  tad 

future  nrospe^*  tity*  trades' :fjujon§no«  fbrm- 

[  ing;  in  £mclaad.f>a>ce.  Get  m^hy.^od  Americtr 

Tharsday  ef  emug  at  half- naat  7,  the  Trade/  f)s. 
legates.  • 

Friday  afteraooo,  at  4,  Jhe'  fw^e  AssoclaHos. 


6es*va*  MesAiaaj  of  tbe  MlacetfaWW^- 

seat  will  take   place  oa    Friday  jfrww 

Noir.  a9th>  at  Eigbt  a*cioek  pr seise ly,  to  i*^« 

,  tbe  Report  of  tbe  Committee  appointed  at  ^« 

last  Meeting  $   and  on  ether  most  important  baV 

1      ■-  W.R.WtH*Ib£ft. 


TO  TUB  BOtT0«  OF  TH0  ClU^iS. 
StRr^V  sm  reqaested  to  furnish, you  with  the 
addresses  and  tiasea  of  meeting  of  the  classes  of 
the  Moral  Union  dsftnag  the  wf»k*(  desiriaa;  their 
insertion  iu  the  €ri§H..       R>  POUTBURY,  Se€. 
A  4|  BleeAneborxlaaeiOld  Ford-laoejoa Tuesday 

evening  ai  8  o'eleckv 
B  6iv  Kwer-su-eet,  Iaambetlii  on  Friday  at  8< 
G  Community:  CeQce-  aousef  Jisha>sireet|  on  Toea- 

ilafat^  ..    , 

D,  a,  little  Jlowjand-atrcet  |  on  Fri  lay  at  8, 
£  Community  Cotfce-houne ;  on  Friday  at  8. 
F  80,  Little  HareofW»-«trecti  o*  Thursday  at  8w 
G  Chapel,  Bowling-square,  Whiiecro*S'Bireet;  on 

Friday  at  8. 
H  Aln^sCeieeiHeWd,  OUVer^trde^  fWion. 

square;  00  Friday  at  8. 
I   23v  «Nk%x§*A!fett  Umo4Kr*s-tii«  r  Taftsduy  at  8. 
It  88,  0dc%mwb|  Wanwdr-irtrewf 9  oaFrMay at 8. 
L  14y  InMMMMteet  1  on  Monday  at  8. 
M'  88^  HlHttsd>a^rebt  ^  <*t  Thesway  at  MalaVpiM  7. 
&  Cotfe^tmuae',  went  «dbot  to  thn  Ktmrhmbridaw 

CHayeh  da  rrtday  at  84  add  on  aansiay 

morning  at  9.     — 
P^Mper^finwnair^s^raeti  e»  Mbasjay  at »••• 
Q  77,  Jbfcwt&tt  dn  Manday  bat  ft 

EXCHANGE. 

ABSTRACT  Or„WIEIvt 

Deposits   .    7,8800, 

Income.     .CgshiJkSofe**   Kxpe 

Comnussiani^  if.lU'Mffi*'1*011* 
Reut  Sab.  .  4  H  §  festival  . 
Ciocery    .    jgg  10    2 

Wes     ,  16    5    a 

visions    lji    §  il| 

ilk   ,    .    22     T" 


ctures 


20 


1% 

15 


10 
5 
I 


215  16    if 


Lectui 
I  Grocery 
Coats 

Waged         ., 
Ct^arges,  m-' 

cluaaij^/ev 
pair  6t  pre- 
mises ' .    . 


lb   b  ft 
U  J  4 

to  15  b 


-*.  j.  » 


«»t 


tte   *    b 


59,231h. 


61. 


Stock,  goods  on  hand     . 

auMLfi  jS^tiL'tu  t  ftnt  ajtS/i^ 
irOTeaTiow  in  enrn  ration 


llces8«lb«llWlwfleteatr^8lO  :     6 
tttfdtarri  *jy  tmr  <M  issa^liajt  Cwanriftfeat 
.,      .  dAM«8  BAtU>6,  <5h*ii-msw, 

Tbe  balanee  of  tatoatc  and  Iba^ebditare  will  be 

given  as oftenas it eaJiconrenieotly  made  oat. 


Mr.  Petrosier  wiU  lecture  on  tu  e^ky.*™"**. 


We  are  idformKi  that  ths>  Society  for  the  Lrass. 
mtnattoa  of  Useful  linuw4e<%o  wHI  bold  a  Pubtie 
Merlins;  eti  Sunday  neau  >■  the  Chapel,  Bowliar.- 
square,  Lower  Whiteeress- street*  J0oura  Is  b« 
openod  at  Two  in  the  Afternoon  * 

*t he  Provisional  Committee  appointed  by  Coo* 

gross  (see.  Crim%  vol.  iii.  p.  64),  will  meet  m 

Tuesdu^  Evening  Beat,  at  Seven  o'clock.,  at  Mr* 

Cotiee>bon>e>  iohs-atreet. 


Tuesduv  Evening  Beat,  at 
Presley  s,  Community  Cod 


A  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Afetabtrt  0/ 
the  Association  will  be  held  on  Alsods? 
Evening,  Nov.  25j  at  8  o'clock,  for  the  election  of 
Superintendent  and  of  Watchman.        ___^_. 


THE  A1XA.6  UN.VTAVfPEO  8H€ET 
ALMANACK,  beaotfrafiy  FMnted  oh  a  W|c 
SISeet  6t  thick  f  fellum  Paper,  containing;  all  tH# 
most  necessary  Information  apperruinlngMo  Attt»> 
nacks.  The  ATLAS  contain* irfso  a  Viclrrioo* 
Cal^bdaV",  containing  epwftrdsof  3tt5  Battle*  gained 
by  Brnisli  Arm»«,  beln^  a  Centjutfat  rbr  each  dij 
in  Ibe  Year^-a  oseAil  do6ntneiu  for  reference. 

km  rne  MAN  ALMANACK  (price  2d.)  ferrtf 
Second  Year  of  tftt-  Advent  of  Roman  Liberty  and 
the  Year  of  real  Christianity  1831. 

Also  the  London  PA  t>OY*S  WATCH  AL»A- 
NACK.     PVlce  t)he  Pehhy. 

Alto,  the  SOCIAL  ORACLE,  a  Book  Abcanttt. 
PrtceTWeuetoee. 

ATko,  ixmV  BROUCH A^I^  Peifrty  AFmanadt, 
fofHhfe  Jear  1334. 

iPrinted  and  Poblivhed  ty  B^nJaYhl«  Fratttlio, 
at  tbe  rVe/brater  Offiee,  »b.  d7B,  Strand,  sm) 
K.  tt.  Lee',  &m&  Of  tire  *fw»%  31,  tHarvleboa*. 
Ian* ;  dnd  tiold  by  all  the  VHWer*  of  the  &• 
aUmped.      '  i 

In  1  vol*  8vo«,  price  4<t.6d.,  bds^  of  in  18  Kafcisvt, 
^  price  8d.eaeii. 

ANtTICHRISl),  or  CmiaUanity  Reforroed  j  seiif 
ja  ser(ei  of  Di-cour»f«  written  and  deliwiW  */ 
tae  Ree.J.  E.  Smith,  ILA.j  in  wbieii.  w drow 
sUaiedfrem  too  Bcripture*^iu  0410001  kin  (o  fJt*P** 
viutfog  o|)itaoo  of  the  wnole  reagtons  umdJfV^ 
e*U  and  good,  are  from  >onr  to  ox  re  j  Devil  ajU  CsJ 
one  Spirit}  and  that  the  one  s»  bterejy  mamicsisd  Is 
nia^e  uerfeci  tbe  oilet. 
Cousins,  18#  i)uke-i\reet,  Lineo)nvs-inn*$eia«. 
,    ■  Of  whom  also  may  fie  bad 

tiOtNEY'S  UtJiNS  OF  ar.m>iftatS# 
In  a. neat  JPocket  Volume,  fyiee  3#^  boards,  or  is 

14  Numhe>sf  Jiriye 'JZ9.  each*, 
iow  publishing  io  Weekly  Numbers,  price Yaret- 

Vfce  ja^e^&*ilulQ.j.      m 
6y  the  Immortal  Thomas  Patlik.    tviftbrvr- 
trait  ot  the Author, 


■  -^»  •    — 


PMOeJ  aHH'pvttiVkeU  to^.D.ICdWV1!  8b.  ft  !he> 
•fretf s  £iMed/«r«  M«J^b%  dbsf  d(  m,  &n*t 

y  O 
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f„       NOVKMKKK   MO,    1833.       [Friar  Urf, 


NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE. 

"  THE  CHARACTER  OP  EVERY  HUMAN  BEING  18  FORMED  FOR,   AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL." — Owm. 


HReeftt?  ftroieelrmg** 

INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE  STftEET. 

SUNDAY   EVENING,  NQVEMBCR  24. 

Mir.  Smith  lectured  on  '<  Crime." 
Viewing  crime  in  the  abstract,  there  it  no 
evil  in  it ;  in  fact,  it  has  rather  proved  benefi- 
cial, and  has  been  one  of  the  stimulants  which 
have  stirred  up  our  legislative  to  make  any 
concessions,  to  which  they  have  reluctantly 
acceded.  Ft  is  quite  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
balance  of  the  old  system  of  society.  To  sup- 
press crime  under  the  old  system,  you  must 
make  all  men  slaves  ;  you  must  have  such  an 
all-searching  poliee  as  will  pry  into  your  inmost 
chambers,  workshops,  and  counting-houses  ; 
which,  in  fact,  should  control  all  your  private 
movements,  and  inspect  both  your  persons  and 
your  property.  If  men  are  willing  to  submit 
mice  more  to  this  species  of  slavery,  then  it 
may  be  possible  to  suppress  what  is  called 
crime  in  the  common  people;  but  as  these 
days  are  all  ever,  and  the  people  are  resolved 
to  be  no  more  subjects,  then,  I  say,  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  crime  in  any  other  way  than 
by  giving  the  people  their  just  share  of  the 
produce  of  labour,  and  bringing  down  the 
aristocracy  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. Until  this  is  done,  crime  will  always 
prove  a  national  blessing,  for  the  tendency  of 
all  crime  is  to  lower  the ,  heads  of  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  this  produces  a  sort  of  approxima- 
tion to  equality  which  would  not  otherwise 
exist*  Thus,  we  will  suppose  that  the  aris- 
tocracy are  deprived,  by  fraud  and  violence  of 
di&rent  kinds,  of  5,000,000/;  of  money  yearly ; 
then  this  fs  do  much  power  taken  out  of  their 
hands  and  distributed  amongst  the  people ;  for 
all  power  resides  in  money,  and  all  tyranny  is 
effected  by  it*  But  then,  it  may  be  replied  that 
this  money  had  been  better  applied,  if,  instead 


•  It  was  abeopbioo  ot  the  late  Professor  Park, 
Pro£es«or  of  Civil  iiaw  in  King's  College,  that 
lawyer*  were  a  species  of  public  robbers',  and  that 
their  existence  was  accessary  to  restore  the  ba- 
lance destroyed, by  the  aristocracy ;  that  they  were 
aierely  a  rfcodera  refinemeet  of  ancient  highway- 
laed  and  Wackssailers,  who  abstracted  the  pro- 
eerty  of  she  nch\  Sod  divided  It  amongst  the  poor; 
*BrMtam«o/v*raiii*to  feed  upon  these  lull. fed 
astotosratMbeJRsseaid  act  like  a  species  of  whirl- 
*oai/ad*iogelph  itbeipepetatiao  by -myriads; 


of  being  abstracted  by  fraud  from  the  aristo- 
cracy, it  had  been  employed  by  them  in  giving 
encouragement  to  productive  industry;  but 
then,  the  more  directly  money  comes  from  the 
hand  of  a  rich  man,  the  more  authority  he 
directly  exercises,  the  more  he  is  tempted  to 
defend  tHe  proud  claims  of  aristocracy,  and  the 
less  able  the  working-man  is  to  contend  against 
him ;  besides  the  money  of  which  the  swindler 
deprives  him  would  not  be  spent  on  raising 
necessaries,  but  on  raising  luxuries ;  for  it  is 
very  little  of  a  rich  man's  income  that  is  spent 
on  the  necessaries  of  life :  all  die  surplus  of  hie 
wealth  must  be  spent  upon  luxuries.  Suppose 
a  man  with  ten  thousand  a-year  is  yearly 
deprived  by  trickery  of  one  thousand ;  this 
thousand,  if  he  could  preserve  it,  would 
be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  some  idle  or 
luxurious  enjoyment ;  perhaps  he  would  keep 
another  livery  servant,  who  himself  is  an  idler ;' 
perhaps  he  would  keep  another  horse,  which 
will  consume  as  much  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth  a*  will  support  two  or  three  families ; 
perhaps  he  would  have  another  country  villi, 
and  a  large  garden  or  inclosure,  which  would 
deprive  the  poor  man  of  so  much  more  victuals 
as  might  be  produced  by  the  rich  soil  which  be 
has  appropriated  merely  for  pleasure.  This 
thousand  pounds  might  be  wasted  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  profit,  but  really  to  injure,  the 
interest  of  the  community ;  but  some  crafty 
lawyer  cheats  him  out  of  it ;  his  agent 
zles  a  part  of  it ;  his  tradesmen  ove; 
him ;  a  thief  purloins  the  content* 
pocket,  or  a  swindler  forges  his  name,  and 
draws  upon  his  banker.  These  fellows-do  not 
keep  horses,  they  do  not  inclose  new  land  for 
pleasure,  they  do  not  keep  livery  servants  and 
packs  of  hounds ;  but  many  of  them  have  wives 
and  families,  and  all  of  them  feed  upon  neces- 
saries, and  thus  give  encouragement  to  agri- 
cultural industry  and  productive  labour ;  and 
thus  the  thousand  pounds  which  is  wheedled 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  rich  squire  does  more 
good  to  the  country  than  if  he  had  it  all  at  his 
own  disposal,  or  laid  it  out  in  inclosing  large 
parks  for  keeping  deer,  and  paying  the  salaries 
of  a  gamekeeper  and  a  livery,  servant. 

Aga}n,  let  us  take  another  example.  There 
are,  upon  an  average^  about  1900  patents  for 
inventions  and  discoveries  always  in  force; 
these  patents  are  exclusive  privileges-. to  the 


iteinhp- 


proprietors  to  make  and  sell  the  privileged? 
article.  Many  of  these  articles  are  mere  trifles,  > 
and  many  of  them  have  an  extraordinary  and  • 
lucrative  sale*  Were  this  sale  to  continue  un-' 
disturbed,  the  consequence  would  be  that  those , 
who  now  make  fortunes,  would  make  larger 
fortunes ;  the  system  of  monopoly  would  be' 
promoted,  aud  its  evils  mightily  increased; 
but  much  of  this  evil  is  saved  to  the  public  by 
dividing  the  profits  between  the  patentee  andi 
the  impostor,  who  abstracts  a  part  of  the  other's? 
incomq,  and  preserves  a  greater  equality  than 
there  could  exist  were  all  these  privileged  in-, 
dividual/sallowed  to  accumulate  fortunes,  which; 
are  frequently  made  by  imposing  as  much  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  people  as  does  the  imitato* 
of  the  patent  article.  It  is  often  a  query  which 
of  the  two  is  the  greater  impostor — the  man, 
who  pufrs  a  discovery  or  patent  invention  in 
the  newspapers,  to  the  disparagement  and  de- 
triment of  all  other  articles  of  a  similar  sort,  or 
the  than  who  feloniously  imitates  the  patent 
article,  and  deprives  the  patentee  of  his  legal 
profits.  Yet  me  one  is  considered  as  a  cri* 
minal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  punished 
accordingly ;  whereas,  the  newspaper  bubble- 
blower  i»  allowed  to  go  fr^e,  and  enjoy  in 
respectability  the  fruits  of  his  quackery  and 
impudence.  All  the  difference  between  the  two 
is  this,  that  the  one  is  a  more  refined  species  of 
crime  than  the  other ;  the  one  imposes  upon 
you  by  fair  words,  deceitful  insinuations* 
and  false  assertions ;  and  the  other*  merely 
makes  use  of  a  false  name,  and  substitutes  a 
spurious  for  a  genuine  article. 

Crime,  as  generally  understood,  is  nothing 
else  than  a  war  against  private  property ;  you 
can  never  make  any  thing  else  of  it ;  and  the 
ultimate  success  of  crime  becomes,  of  course, 
the  extinction  of  private  property,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  reign  of  liberty  and  equa- 
lity.* It  is  occasioned  entirely  by  the  rich—by 
the  accumulators  of  property,  who  first  showed 
the  example  of  respectable  crime,  in  depriving 
other  men  of  what  was  their  due.  The  first 
man  who  appropriated  a  piece  of  land  to  hinv 
self  was  die  first  criminal ;  and  the  greatest  of 
all  criminals  against  society  is  he  who  is  pos- 


.  •  It  is  evident,  I  hope,  to  the  reader,  that  I  am 
necessitated,  to  use  the  wordf  crime  in  two  senses  ; 
first,  law,  or  the  appropriation  of  property,  is  a 
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THE    CRISIS. 


sensed  of  the  greatest  stock  of  private  wealth ; 
but  it  happens  with  crime  in  general,  as  it  happens 
with  war,  and  private  plunder  In  particular  ;  he 
who  is  guilty  of  violence  against  individuals  is  an 
evil  doer,  but  he  who  deliberately  plans  and  exe- 
cutes upon  a  splendid  scale  deed*  of  murder  and 
devastation  upon  nations  is  accounted  a  hero.    A 
small  crime  is  accounted  worthy  of  death  or  impri- 
sonment ;  a  great  crime  against  society,  such  as 
monopolizing  the  earth  and  the  produce  of  in- 
dustry, is  accounted  respectable.    All  this  evil 
resides  in  the  law,  which  acknowledges  the  right 
of  man  to  use  extortion  of  one  kind,  but  prohibits 
him  from  using  extortion  of  another  kind  ;  it  ac- 
knowledges the  right  of  the  rich  to  defraud  the 
poor  man  of  his  wagea  and  to  fatten  upon  his 
Jabour,  and  it  will  not  acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  poor  man  to  take  that  plunder  back  again  by 
force.     It  must  be  done   legally  ;  in  which  case 
it  becomes  just  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  but 
Tery  unjust  in  the  eye  of  nature.    Men's  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  have  been  entirely  perverted  by 
law  ;  they  have  regarded   the  laws  of  man  as  a 
standard    of   rectitude,   Instead    of   looking    to 
nature   itself;    and   if  they  could  justify  them- 
selves, by  means  of  some  legal  sophistry,  they 
considered    themselves  entitled    conscientiously 
to  commit  the  most  flagrant  offences  against  hu- 
manity.   This  is  still  the  case:    we  do  not  so 
much  consider  the  natural  rectitude  of  an  action, 
as  whether  or  not  the  law  permita  it.    What  does 
the  law  say— «•  Am  I  eotitled  to  this  money  or  not? 
this  poor  man  has  more  need  of  the  money  than  I 
have;  1  have  quite  enough,  but  1  should  like  to 
have  store  ;  1  shall  therefore  take  it,  and  let  the 
poor  man  trust  to  providence:  the  Lord  will 
provide  for  him."    Thus  it  is  with  ns  all ;  and 
as  the  law  is  very  unjust,  and  permits  the  grossest 
•inequality,  so  the  greatest  inequality  prevails  un- 
-der  its  jurisdiction.    The  law  is  so  very  unjust, 
that  it  would  permit  half-a-dozen  men  to  monopo- 
lize all  the  land  of  England,  and  consequently  all 
Its  produce;  and  it  would  punish  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  for  setting  a  foot  upon  the  land  with- 
out their  permission.    All  this  the  law  would  do, 
if  it  were  not  for  crime ;  but  crime  rises  up  and 
says— we  will  not  endore  such  restrictions;  we 
will  break  down  the  fences ;  we  will  destroy  the 
young  trees ;  we  will  born  the  crops,  and  take 
away  the  cattle,  aud  shoot  the  game ;   we  will 
steal  the  fruit,  and  make  this  private  property  of 
your's  our  own.    These  six  men  then,  seeing  it 
Impossible  to  stand  against  such  a  mass  of  crime, 
associate  more  with  themselves,  and  make  up  a 
sort  of  aristocracy  :   this  enables  them  to  stand 
firmer  agaiuat  the  assailant  i.  Si  ill,  however,  crime 
proceeds  in  the  same  style,  but  more  cautiously, 
for  the  great  proprietors  are  now  more  numerous 
and  more  watchful,  and  there  are  more  interested 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  criminal ;   but  still  it 
J»  the  same  system ;  and  if  it  was  unjust  for  six 
men  to  appropriate  to  themselves  all  England,  and 
exclude  the  population  from  the  green  fields,  it  is 
also  unjust  for  half  a  million  to  take  possession  of 
the;  land  which  belongs  to  fourteen  millions.    It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  law  or  crime  is  the 
more  unjust  of  the  two:  they  are  only  twin  bro- 
there.    The  law  says,  yon  may  hold  as  much  pro- 


crime  against  nature;  and  secondly,  crime,  in 
the  vulgar  sense,  is  a  crime  against  law ;  so  thst 
•vulgar  crime  is  an  aveuging  of  a  greater  and 
deeper  crime.  Law  is  the  6rst  species  of  crime; 
crime  (vulgar)  is  the  second  species.  Law  is  a 
species  of  crime,  and  crime  is  a  species  of  law.  I 
allude  here  to  crime  against  property ;  but  crime 
against  the  person  is  really  and  essentially  evil ; 
a  man's  body  is  his  by  nature ;  no  roan  has  a  right 
to  it  but  himself;  no  man  has  a  right  to  injure  it, 
or  abstract  an.  atom  of  it  without  bis  consent.  This 
crime,  however,  is  sltogether  occasioned  by  law, 
for  no  man  .would  annoy  his  neighbour,  unless 
there  was  won/,  or  a  system  of  appropriation 
.established. 


perty  as  you  choose,  and  starve  all  the  people  to 
death  if  you  have  a  mind ;  crime  says,  I  will  take 
it  from  you  in  spite  of  your  teeth,  and  appropriate 
it  te  myself,*—  they  are  both  alike,  for  both  are 
selfish.  The  man  of  fortune  is  possessed  of  the 
very  same  spirit  as  the  thief,  for  both  seek  their 
own  immediate  interest,snd  not  the  interest  of  the 
community.  That  sort  of  conduct  only  is  to  be 
commended  which  consults  the  interest  of  the 
whole,  and  not  merely  self-interest.  Universal 
philanthropy  only  is  virtue;  particular  or  exclu- 
sive benevolence  is  a  vice,  and  is  productive  of 
general  misery,  inasmuch  as,  by  bestowing  especial 
favours  on  individuals,  it  destroys  the  equilibrium 
of  society. 

As  law  is  the  cause  of  crime,  so  crime  invariably 
increases  slong  with  the  number  of  the  laws. 
Formerly,  when  trade  was  free,  and  every  man 
was  at  liberty  to  import  and  export  whatsoever 
goods  he  pleased,  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
such  crime  as  smuggling ;  but  no  sootier  did  the 
legislators  enact  a  law  by  which  a  tax  was  Isid 
upon  certain  imported  articles,  than  the  smugglers 
came  into  being,  by  a  law  of  nature  which  acts  as 
surely  as  the  generation  of  maggots  in  a  moist 
cheese.    Smuggling,  no  doubt,  was  generated  by 
a  law  which  prevented  other  evils;  but  no  sooner 
were  these  evils  suppressed  than  the  smuggling 
arose  In  their  stead,  and  in  order  to  suppress  the 
smuggler,  a  new  set  of  laws  and  law-officers  most 
be  appointed,    and  these  must  be  armed  with 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  in  order  to  seize 
upon  their  victims ;  and  thus  much  blood  is  spilt 
in    the    first    place,   and  in    the    second    place 
encouragement   is   given    to   fraud   and    secret 
plotting    and  scheming,— for    these   smugglers 
always  have  their  accomplices  In  town,  who  are 
privy    to   all    their  schemes,  and   assist    them 
in  accomplishing  their  end.    This  Is  only  the  be- 
ginniug  of  crime,  for  iu  order  to  suppress  this 
species  of  opposition,  the  law  becomes  more  and 
more  strict,  appoints  more  officers,  levies  more 
taxea  to  keep  the  rebels  in  awe,  and  smuggling 
perns ps  decreases ;  but  does  crime  decrease?  No, 
never;   bnt  some  other  species  of  trickery  com- 
mences, if  not  against  government,  against  manu- 
facturer* and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  Swind- 
ling flourishes;  then  the  legislation,  always  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy, begins  to  look  sharp  after  the 
swindling  trade ;  the  police  establishment  is  en. 
Iarged,new  and  more  rigorous  measures  are  put  in 
force,  the  rogues  are  hunted  through  every  lane 
and  close  in  the  city.    This  trade  becoming  pre- 
carious, quackery  and  imposture  start  up ;  men 
begin  to  puff  and  blow,  and  boast  of  the  value  of 
their  wares,  and  contrive  by  ingenuity  to  give 
them  an  imposing  appearance.    They  adulterate 
goods,  nse  false  balances  and  false  measures ;  and, 
Inafsje,  become  more  and  more  refined  iu  crime  in 
f  rdpftlion  as  they  are  hunted  by  the  law  and  its 
a%nts.\  So  that  whilst  the  law  haa  been  repress- 
ing gross  crimes,  such  as  murder,  highway  rob- 
bery, and  other  species  of  violence,  It  has  been 
vastly  increasing  the  number  of  genteel  crimes, 
and  in  some  measure  involving  every  individual 
in  the  guilt,  by  forcing  him  to  use  deceit  and  craft 
la  the  conduct  of  his  business.  Crime  is  increasing 
much  more  than  we  are  aware  of,  for  although  we 
know  by  the  criminal  reports  that  the  number  of 
commitments  has  doubled  within  the  last  seven- 
teen years,  yet  we  are  kept  in  the  dark  respecting 
the  amount  of  other  crime,  which  is  oot  recorded 
in  the  criminal  list ;  thus  in  one  year,  in  Middle- 
sex  alone,  there  arc  17,000  or  18,000  processes  for 
debt  issued,  a  great  part  of  which  debt  is  con- 
traded  either  with  a  design  to  defraud,  or  without 
any  intention  to  pay.    In  one  year   there   are 
several  thousand  bankruptcies,  each  of  which,  at 
an  average,  brings  ten  or  twelve  families  to  ruin; 
and  many  of  these  bankruptcies  are  occasioned  by 
wild   and    adventurous  speculation,  or  brought 
about  by  the  roguery  of  those  refined  criminals, 
who  contrive  to  feed  upon  the  property  of  others 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  vengeance 


of  the  law.    Besides,  these  bankruptcies, accord* 
ing  to  the  new  enactments,  bring  in  at  an  atcrtge 
about  half  a  million  to  the  lawyers,  who  thai  cos- 
trive  to  pocket  the  money  which  of  right  belongs 
to  the  creditors.    Now,  recollect  this  is  sot  crine 
that  I  am  speaking  of,  it  is  the  occupation  of  or*. 
tlemen—retpectabtt  men ;   they  are  never  com- 
mitted to  prison  as  felons,  and  are  not  ranked 
amongst  the  number  of  criminals  ;  but  they  ire 
growing  and  breeding  as  fast  as  the  thieves  are, 
and   feeding  rat,  like    maggots,  upon  the  rah 
of  other  men's  fortunes.    Every  day  b  adding 
to  our  list  of  thieves,  our  list  of  lawyers,  ©or 
list  of  bankruptcies;   and  every  year  is  oulti- 
"plying    our    lawless  and  adventurous  specula. 
tors,,  who  by  false  pretences  ana!  a  fleet  it  k»  of 
hooesty,  protestations  of  friendship,  glowing  de- 
scriptions  of   expected  success  and  prospcritr, 
continue  to  finger  the  money  of  other  men,  spend 
It  in  extravagance,  and  leave  the  simple  creditor 
to  disappointment  and  regret    All  this  mast  be 
added  to  our  Hat  of  crime,  and  a  thousand  noes 
more,  which  oor  ancestors  knew  nothing  of,  whick 
is  only  to  be  found  in  a  civilised  country,  where 
laws  have  become  innumerable;  and  where  the 
suppression  of  the  grosser  crimes  of  murder  and 
robbery  taught  the  criminal  to  he  more  depend- 
ent upon  cunning  than  personal  courage,  and  giten 
him  the  wile  and  the  net  of  the  spider,  instead  of 
the  open  insult  of  the  tiger. 

We  have  said  that  a  rich  man,  in  the  eye  of 
nature,  was  as  great  a  culprit  as  a  thief;  and  intkt 
opinion  of  the  Bible  also,  inasmuch  as  it  is  there 
maintained,  that  it  is  as  easy  for  a  camel  to  ley 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  as  for  a  rich  nan  te 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Surely,  the  pices 
Christian  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  tie 
qualifications  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  a  very 
good  criterion  of  worth.  A  man  who  is  sot  fit  to 
go  into  heaven,  can  never  be  esteemed  s  virtuosi 
man  upon  earth.  And  the  rich  are  all  unfit; 
u  wo  unto  you,  rich  men,"  says  an  apostle,  **fcr 
ye  nave  heaped  up  treasure  for  the  latter  doys," 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  or  haa  It  no  mcaaiar, 
at  all  ?  Is  it  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  n 
mere  sounding  phrase,  to  please  the  esrs  of  the 
vulgar  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ?  or  is  It  a  sacred 
truth,  which  is  yet  to  be  seriously  fulfilled? 
Oor  pious  clergy  and  their  peiroas,  the  aristo- 
cracy, dnre  not  think  or  preach  upon  such  a  teit 
as  this :  they  are  tempted  to  say,  like  Cardinal 
Hossios,  that  "  it  had  been  best  for  the  chorcb  if 
no  gospfl  had  ever  been  written,  for  it  apeak*  s» 
pointedly  against  os.** 

Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  between  two  thieve*, 
and  he  said  that,  wheu  he  came  back  again,  be 
would  come  as  a  thief;  he  seemed  tx>  speak  « ilk 
greater  respect  of  thievea  than  of  the  rich ;  and 
he  admitted  the  thief  that  was  crucified  along  *N> 
him  into  heaven  without  any  scruple ;  from  wnkn 
it  is  evideot  that  Christianity  confers  as  sack 
honour  upon  the  thief  as  upon  the  rich  man.  Be 
fact  la,  they  are  thieves  both.  They  sre  the  t«o 
thieves  between  whom  Christ  was  crucinei ;  bet 
he  told  one  of  them  only  that  he  should  get  ante 
heaven ;  the  other,  who  was,  no  doubt,  the  rich  sac, 
was  left  in  the  outer  court.  Publicans  ssd  har- 
lots also  are  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of  heatea 
before  the  religious.  It  seems,  according  to 
Christianity,  that  all  things  are  to^be  reversed  tt 
last ;  that  what  men  have  hitherto  eateeaaed  feed 
shall  become  evil,  and  evil  good  ;  or,  In  the  esrsj 
of  Isaiah,  the  world  be  turned  npaide  dowe. 

All  this  is  orthodox  and  just ;  who  is  be  that 
can  say  that  he  la  not  a  thief?  Not  one.  Wsstu 
theft  ?  Appropriating  to  yourself  what  bcjsati  to 
another.  Then  be  who  ran  assert  that  he  sat 
never  been  guilty  of  that  crime,  Is  a  man  ess 
haa  no  sense  of  Justice  whatsoever.  I  wflfiagtr 
acknowledge  soy  transgression,  and  wffl  net  Use 
my  sin.  1  am  a  Ttuar,  and  meat  cesiisse  a 
thief  aa  long  as  Judges,  and  aaagtstratos,  ssd 
pious  clergymen,  continue  to  steal.  I  have  often 
retained  in  my  possession  thenmyeilyef  < 
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I  have  ofteo  patted  the  dettitote  poor  with 
nosey  it  ay  pocket,  tod  refused  to  give  them 
,  eves  a  mite.  If  I  had  not  been  m  thief,  could  I  have 
dose  sseh  an  action  ?  No.  Aod  by  that  deed  I 
inflicted  more  real  mitery  than  the  man  who  tteals 
a  pocket-handkerchief  from  a  swaggering  foel 
who  can  afford  to  lose  it.  My  conduct  etong 
the  ?ery  heart  and  tout  of  the  sufferer ;  his  only 
occasioned  a  momentary  regret,  and  it  was  all 
over.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  crime  by  the  misery 
it  creates,  mine  was  the  greater  offence,  and 
to  it  was ;  and  he  it  the  greatest  of  all  erimi- 
nib  who  lives  in  luxury  when  bis  brothers  are 
starving ;  who  pitches  his  tent  in  the  very  centre 
of  ps*0*»rfssj,  and  mingles  the  song  of  mirth 
sad  careless  extravagance  with  the  piteous  and 
melancholy  groan  fogs  of  helpless  and  starving 
indigence.  Private  wealth  is  crime;  public  or 
common  wealth  is  happiness  and  virtue. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING 
Of  list  Naikmal  Equitable  Labour  Exchange 
Association,  Monday,  Nov.  11, 1833. 


for 


Mr.  Banhhead  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman   said,   that   the    purposes 
which    they  were    met  were,    to  hear  the  re- 
port of  the  first  three  months  of  our  proceed- 
ings, to  review  our  policy,  and  to  propose  such 
remedial  measures  for  any  errors  that  may  be 
detected  therein,  as  may  be  thought  necevaary ; 
and  for  the  reappointment  of  our  officers  for  the 
ensuing  three  montba.    lie  said  the  present  meet- 
ing wae  a  practical  refutation  of  the  calumnies  of 
those  who  assert  that  working  men  were  incapable 
of  managing  their  affaire.  **  The  same  means  which 
bare  so  successfully  been  employed  to  place  us  iu 
oqr  present  position,  can  alone  insure  our  perma- 
nency;  I  moan,  unflinching  integrity,  baaed  on 
public  confidence.    It  behoves  us  to  devote  all  our 
energies,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  the  glorioua 
undertaking  in  which  we  are  engaged.     In  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  which  will  this  evening 
arise,  let  me  entreat  you  to  avoid  every  thing  of 
a  personal  or  a  party  nature.    The  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged  it  not  for  individnnl  ag- 
grandizement, but  to  increase  the  happiness  of  all 
by  promoting  the  interest  of  each.    The  Secretary 
will  read  the  report.'* 
Mr.  Pool  then  read  the  report,  as  follows  :— 
"In  presenting  to  their  const  it  u  ten  U  a  report  of 
their  proceedings  for  the  quarter  Just  terminated, 
the  committee  of  management  feel  assured  that 
there  will  be  discovered  in  it  the  most  convincing 
proofs  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which 
this  institution  is  based.    The  facts  resulting  from 
the  experience  of  the  Inst  three  months,  have  de- 
monstrated the  power  of  the  producing  classes  of 
this  country  to  burst  those  trammels  with  which 
tutertsi  and  property  have  enthralled  them,  when. 
ever  they  possess  sufficient  knowledge  and  dis- 
crimination to  give  that  power  a  right  direction. 
Your  committee,  with  feelings  of  honest  pride  and 
satisfaction,  desire  you   to  take  a  retrospective 
glance    at    the   condition  of   labour   exchange. 
Three  mom  the  ago,  the  efforts  of  a  few  obscure 
individuals   to  restore  that  mighty  engine  from 
the  unfortunate  condition  into  which  a  chain  of 
unavoidable  mishaps,  combined  with  wnnt  of  judg- 
ment ha  Its  management,  had  conspired  to  throw 
it,  were  met  by  some  with  open  derision,  by  others 
with  cootemptoout  scorn,  mid  by  many,  who  were 
pleased  to  style  themseivea/WeuoV,  with  the  most 
prudent,  though,  perhaps,  well-iatentioned,  neu- 
trality.   It  is  a  fast,  beyond  dispute,  that  in  the 
numerous  lint  of  those  professing  a  deep  interest 
and  conoern  for  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes, 
were  atme y9  tjev-s/  many,  who  then,  as  now,  with- 
held their  .act!  we  support  from  an  alleged  convic- 
tion that  thin  thing  never  could  be  successfully 
conducted  by   the  working  classes  themselves  j 
they  withheld  the  only  weapon  which  we  re- 
quired la  eotnpicte  oar  equipment  for  the  conrpnign, 


money,  but  they  gave  us  their  good  wishes  j  not 
so  our  beloved  friend  and  highly  eateemed  patron, 
Robert  Owen.  He,  having  once  become  acquainted 
with  theae  hie  new  allies,  with  that  powerful  and 
acute  discrimination  for  which  be  is  so  noted, 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  them  the  fitteat,  the 
only  fitting  power,  to  direct  labour  exchange,  to  a 
auccessful  termination:  that  opinion  then  stood 
unsupported  ;  it  was  a  apeculatiou,  a  theory ;  and 
was  received  with  the  same  infidel  levity  that  other 
speculations  and  theories  of  our  revered  friend 
have  experienced  from  the  ignorant  and  bigoted. 
We  now,  at  the  end  of  the  firat  three  montba  of 
our  experiment,  pronounce  that  opinion  no  longer 
a  theory,  a  mere  speculation,  but  a  substantial, 
well-authenticated  fact,  that  plain,  self-taught, 
unwashed  handicraftsmen  have  rescued  this  noble 
machine  from  the  lowest  depths,  the  very  abyss, 
of  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  It  roost  be  confessed 
that  the  great  cause  could  not  by  possibility  have 
been  in  a  worse  condition  tha/i  when  the  associated 
trades  of  London  passed  the  word,  « to  the  rescue.' 
It  waa,  to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  a  perfect  wreck. 
The  new  crew,  having  firat  relieved  the  noble  ves- 
sel of  her  lumber  and  useless  incumbrance,  pro- 
ceeded with  industry  and  alacrity  to  refit  her  and 
put  her  in  sailing  trim,  and  having  appointed  her 
officers,  fairly  launched  her  again  into  the  wide 
expanse.  Site  baa  proceeded  thna  tar  gallantly  in 
her  course,  and  may  now  bid  defiance  to  the  open 
attack  of  the  enemies,  or  the  more  dangerous  (be- 
cause disguised)  hostilities  of  pretended  friends, 
as  loug  as  union  and  confidence  are  maintained 
among  ber  crew. 

44  There  in  no  enemy  so  powerful  and  dangerous, 
and  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  her  aucoess,  as  disssn* 
slon.  Notwithstanding  the  various  difficulties  that 
have  beaet  us  on  every  side,  your  committee  have 
still  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you  that  we  have 
not  only  met  all  our  engagements,  but  have  also 
discharged  some  of  the  incumbrances  entailed  on 
us  by  our  predecessors. 

"  First, the  enormous  deficiency  that  appeared  in 
the  a  lock  to  meet  the  notes  in  circulation,  and  the 
consequent  confidence  destroyed.  Second,  the 
debt  to  be  paid  to  release  the  Rotunda  stock  and 
its  transfer  here;  third,  the  debta  outstanding 
against  the  old  Institution ;  fourth,  the  funds  to 
be  raised  to  accomplish  our  commencement,  when 
most  of  our  more  opulent  friends  bad  declared 
they  bad  no  confidence  in  oor  efforts  to  restore  la- 
bour exchange  again  to  its  wonted  vigour. 

<(  Now,  firat,  thd  deficiency  no  longer  appears,  we 
having  more  stock  than  sufficient  to  meet  every  note 
in  circulation,  or  arrangements  made  to  meet  them. 
Second,  the  stock  from  the  Rotunda  has  been 
released,  arrangements  for  meeting  the  debt  en- 
tered into,  and  one-half  of  it  paid,  beside*  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  attending  the  removing  it,  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  18/.  Third,  the  debts  of  the 
institution  may  be  considered  to  be  paid  in  the 
money  advanced  to  Mr.  Owen,  which,  from  Sept. 
14  to  November  2,  amounta  to  uo  less  than  96/. 
above  the  real  rent  paid  by  him;  this  is  advauced 
correctly,  and  for  a  good  purpose,  but  it  shows 
what  would  have  been  our  situation  had  these  in- 
cumbrances not  existed.  Fourth,  funds  were 
wanting  to  commence  printing,  for  the  notea,  for 
circulars,  &c,  as  well  as  many  improvements  and 
alterations,  more  particularly  the  improvement 
now  in  operation,  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  a 
draw  on  ua  at  present,  though,  when  completed, 
it  cannot  fail  of  being  of  essential  service  to  ns  in 
making  oor  profits  doubly  valuable ;  in  addition  to 
these,  upwards  of  1000*.  of  the  old  notes  have  been 
received  for  various  purposes  and  destroyed. 

44  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  various 
difficulties  should  not  have  aeted  prejudicially  to 
our  progress.  Hence,  may  we  attribute  the  ab- 
sence of  any  rapid  increase  In  our  deposits  j  but  it 
must  at  the  same  time  he  satisfactory  to  kuow  that 
,  we  have  still  maintained  our  position,  and  through 
our  whole  course  have  carried  with  at  the  tup- 
port  and  confidence  of  our  friend*. 


"  Tour  committee  feel  confident,  that  though  we 
may  not  yet  boast  of  thousand*  Rocking  to  par 
standard,  still  the  hearts  of  tho*e  tig  h  tin  u  undp.r 
our  banners  are  firm  and  aiedf4*t,  determined  re* 
solotely  to  push  on,  until  the  victory  is  achieved. 
Your  committee  beg  now  t<>  direct  your  attention 
to  the  different  departments  of  the  Kxehiinga, 
which  will  each  of  them  immediately  receive  such 
ialutary  improvements  as  lime  and  experience  hare 
she  wo  to  he  necessary.  Among  the  moat  import- 
ant and  extensive  changes  wMch  your  committee 
have  decided  on  aa  essential  to  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  the  Exchange,  i*  that  contemplated 
in  the  provision  department.  In  its  present  state, 
although  of  unquestionable  utility  and  importance, 
it  keeps,  and  must  ever  keep,  the  cash  funds  of  the 
Exchange  in  a  most  inconvenient  state  of  exhaus- 
tion, thua  crippling  and  paralyzing  what  should 
be  the  most  effective  and  useful  portion  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  oor  great  engine,  absorbing  aod  ex- 
hausting those  funds,  which,  if  applied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  most  useful  raw 
material,  would  act  moat  beneficially  to  the  iute- 
reata  of  thia  Exchange,  by  benefiting  the  deposi- 
tors individually.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
recapitulate  all  the  facta  which  show  the  injurious 
tendency  of  this  part  of  our  transactions,  they 
having  ina  very  lengthyand  elaborate  report, circu- 
lated through  the  different  departments,  and,  with 
only  one  exception,  received  the  unanimous  appro- 
val of  every  section.  Your  committee  having 
carefully  and  dispassionately  considered  this  new 
arrangement,  and  having  received  the  sanction  of 
the  various  sections,  do  now  strenuously  recom- 
mend its  adoption  by  this  Association,  believing,  aa 
they  do,  that  it  will  be  found  in  its  operations  tp 
work  beneficially  for  all. 

44  Your  committee  having  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  consider  the  duties  of  the  variooo  officers, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  they  coold  sug- 
gest such  alterations  as  may  reduce  the  expenses, 
without  diminishing  our  efficiency;  iu  accordance 
with  such  endeavours,  they  propose  the  uniting 
of  the  offices  of  Watchman  and  Lamplighter,  by 
which  a  saving  of  1/.  per  week  will  be  effected. 
The  other  offices  do  not  present  any  opportunity 
of  reduction  at  present ;  but  the  committee  are  still 
pursuing  their  labours,  and  will  not  terminate 
them  until  every  branch  has  been  subjected  to  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny. 

44  Your  committee  now  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  extensive  alterations  and  obvioua 
improvements,  (which  will  be  shortly  completed,) 
preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a  grand  and  raagni. 
ficent  organ,  which  your  committee  have  obtained 
on  terma  highly  favourable  to  the  Institution. 
The  possession  of  an  inatrument  of  anch  superior 
tone  and  power,  cannot  fail  to  add  increased  attrac- 
tions to  our  festivals  and  mnaic  meetings,  and  an 
Impressively  agreeable  relief  and  addition  to  our 
Sunday  arrangements. 

u  The  removal  of  the  walla  aod  heavy  timbers 
down  each  corridor  became  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  the  premiaes,  on  occasions  of  festivals  or 
other  crowded  meetings ;  and  when  it  ia  known 
that  these  improvements  will  have  been  effected 
at  the  most  trifling  expense,  your  committee  think 
you  will  approve  of  the  steps  they  have  taken. 

44  Your  committee  would  have  been  glad  to  - 
have  been  able  to  have  congratulated  you  on  an 
increased  business  since  the  last  monthly  meeting; 
but  while  they  think  it  their  duty  to  take  credit 
for  every  improvement  iu  their  condition  or  pros- 
pects, they  know  it  to  be  equally  their  duty  to 
abstain  from  giving  a  false  impression,  by  highly- 
coloured  statements,  which,  though  at  the  time 
gratifying,  too  ofteo  end  in  disappointment  and 
disgrace.  Your  committee,  then,  feel  bound  to 
declare,  that  the  deposits  have  experienced  during 
the  last  two  weeks  a  slight  decrease,  which  may 
not  unreasonably  be  attributed  to  the  inconveni- 
ence and  annoyance  inseparable  from  the  altera- 
tiona  which  are  now  going  forward.  However,, 
year  committee  have  the  greatest  confidence  ia  the. 
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soundness  of  the  principles  of  the  system,  and  in 
the  growing  confidence  of  the  members,  and  fally 
look  forward  to  an  Increase  of  business,  as  soon 
as  various  improved  arrangements  can  be  brought 
Into  actire  operation.  Your  committee  have  now 
before  them,  under  discussion,  a  plan  which  they 
think  will  supply  the  only  desideratum  to  insure 
our  success.  The  committee  regret  that  time  has 
not  allowed  them  to  give  that  close  attention  to 
this  plan  as  to  enable  them  to  give  you  this  night 
their  unanimous  opinion  on  it.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  great  injustice  to  a  plan,  which  they 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  appears  to  them  to 
exceed  in  importance  every  other  sobject  that  has 
yet  come  under  their  consideration.  The  prin- 
ciple features  in  the  proposed  plan  are  as  follow : 
—The  raising  of  a  capital,  in  shares  of  1/.  each, 
which  never  can,  under  any  circumstances,  fail 
or  deteriorate ;  the  money  so  advanced  to  be  re- 
turned immediately,  if  required,  in  notes,  or  in 
cash  tfter  a  notice  of  three  months.  This  fund 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee, and  to  be  by  tbem  laid  out  in  the.  purchase 
of  the  most  useful  material.  Depositors  allowed 
to  take  this  material,  through  the  superintendent 
of  their  section;  or,  if  individually,  must  give  se- 
curity for  the  faithful  return  of  the  material  when 
manufactured.  Individuals  supplying  their  own 
material,  to  receive  labour-notes  on  the  labour 
portion  of  their  deposits  and  paying  the  com- 
mission on  the  labour,- and  leaving  the  other  on 
sale  or  return,  and  the  materials  to  be  paid  in 
cash,  when  the  articles  deposited  shall  be  sold. 
This  is  but  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  this  plan, 
which  your  committee  hope  to  have  matured  by 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  balance-sheet  for  the  business  done  for  the 
.last  quarter,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  made  up,  will 
be  laid  before  you,  which  must  be  satisfactory  to 
all  friendly  to  our  cause,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
resources  that  have  enabled  us  to  meet  the  very 
.numerous  and  heavy  claims  before-mentioned,  and 
■till  shows  an  increased  and  increasing  stock, of 
real  wealth  en  our  shelves.  These  facts  are, 
then,  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  raise  the 
various  illiberal  and  unfounded  reports  ss  to  the 
solvency  of  this  Institution.  This  committee  con. 
fidently  rdy  on  the  good  sense  of  their  consti- 
tuents, to  treat  such  rumours,  a*  I  hey  deserve, 
.with  the  utmost  indifference.  The  committee 
have  no  object  but  the  interest  of  their  consti- 
tuents in  view,  and  they  may  rely  on  receiving 
from  them  timely  notice  of  any  such  unfortunate, 
but  at  present  highly  improbable  event,  as  the 
insolvency  o(  the  Association.  Your  committee 
finish  this,  their  first  quarterly  report,  by  urging 
on  their  constituents  the  absolute  necessity  of 
onion  and  good  feeling  towards  each  other ;  for 
If  we  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  so  much  in 
our  present  imperfect  state  of  union,  what  might 
we  not  have  accomplished,  had  our  union, been  aa 
complete  as  it  might  have  been !  Your  committee 
recommend,  then,  union,  for  in  proportion  to  our 
combination  so  will  be  our  success. 

Mr.  7Varce  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
with  pleasure  and  delight.  It  wastohlm  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  unwashed 
artificers  of  this  Association  had  rescued  the  great 
principle  of  labour  exchange  from  the  state  of 
confusion  and  unpopularity  which  characterised  it 
three  months  ago.  He  strongly  urged  on  the  As- 
sociation the  uecessity  of  a  closer  union  of  the 
'  trades,  which  could  alone  place  us  in  a  condition 
to  overcome  our  difficulties.  He  suggested  the 
forming  of  one  general  fund  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Exchange,  instead  of  the  various  isolated  funds 
now  in  existence.  He  then  alluded  to  that  part 
of  the  report  recommending  an  alteration  in  the 
provision  department.  He  said  it  was  a  subject  he 
had  given  the  greatest  consideration  to,  and  was 
quite  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  immediately 
adopting  the  recommendation  therein  contained. 
He  added  various  cogent  arguments  in  favour  of 


that  part  of  the  report,  and  concluded  by.  recom- 
mending its  adoption  by  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Timmingt  seconded  the  report. 

Mr.  Jrotrra  presented  himself  to  the  meeting, 
and  said  that  he  wished  to  trespass  shortly  on  their 
attention.  He  was  an  enemy  to  speech-making 
generally,  but,  on  each  an  occasion,  cold  and  in- 
sensible must  that  heart  be  that  weald  turn  back 
from  the  glorious  prospects  before  us,  as  shewn  by 
the  report  just  read,  which  report,  by-tue-bye,  he 
thought  reflected  great  credit  on  the  Individual 
who  drew  it  up.  He  reminded  the  meeting  that 
the  public  eye  was  upon  them $  It  therefore  behoved 
them  to  be  careful  that  their  actions  were  in 
unison  with  their  professions.  M  We  have  passed 
(observed  the  speaker)  the  Rubicon,  and  there  was 
now  no  possibility  of  retreat ;  the  path  before  us 
led  to  honour  and  happiness;  all  behind  was 
ruin  and  disgrace.  My  friends,  I  have  long  ceased 
to  take  any  interest  in  the  various  political  trick- 
sters of  the  day  j  oca  objects  are  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation!  and  the  mental  and  physical 
enfranchisement  of  a  benighted  and  oppressed 
people.  These  are  cor  objects,  aud  what  are  these 
when  put  In  comparison  with  the  assessed  taxes  ? 
Why,  my  friends,  Olympus  to  a  molehill.  A 
great  and  popular  political  writer  of  the  day  posi- 
tively taught  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  work- 
men were  made  to  produce  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  accident  bad  placed  in  a  more  favourable 
position,  and  denounced  the  educating  and  im- 
proving the  minds  of  such  unfortunates,  because 
it  would  weaken  their  power  and  inclination  for 
unremitting  toil,  and  they  might. by  chance,  in  the 
course  of  their  studies,  stumble  on  the  met  that 
by  nature  they  had  aa  great  a  right  to  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  as  the  proudest  aristocrat. 
And  the  man  who  taught  this  delighted  to  call 
himself  a  Christian,  while  in  the  same  breath  he 
recommends  persecuting  the  Jews  because  they 
happen  to  differ  from  him  on- a  mere  speculation." 
Mr.  Hoare  theti  alluded  to  the  proposed  alteration 
io  the  provision  department,  recapitulated  the 
arguments  for  and  against,  would  not  say  whether 
the  proposed  plan  was  perfect,  but  certainly  was 
the  only  one  offered,  aod  nothing  could  be  more 
clear  than  that  the  old  system  could  no  longer  be 
acted  on .  In  allusion  to  the  vacant  office  of  super- 
intendent, he  begged  leave  to  address  the  work- 
ing bees  In  particular,  because  it  might  be  consi- 
dered presumption  in  him,  a  journeyman  shoe- 
maker, to  offer  advice  to  those  whom  accident  had 
placed  in  more  fortunate  circumstances ;  but  he 
earnestly  advised  the  working;  bees,  that  as  they 
were  the  parties  most  deeply  interested  in  this 
matter,  to  choose  aa  superintendent  one  of  their 
own  body,  one  whose  interests  were  inseparably 
miied  up  with  theirs.  Such  a  man  baring*  their  con. 
fidence  and  the  same  interests  would,  he  thought, 
be  found  most  fitted  for  the  office  of  superinten- 
dent. He  strongly  deprecated  the  dividing  the 
funds  info  varioos  societies,  having  distinct  objects 
in  view.  As  long  as  these  separate  societies  ex- 
isted, they  would  engender  an  unkind  spirit, 
which  would  be  Tory  prejudicial  to  our  progress. 
He  maintained,  the  world  woold  never  be  emanci- 
pated by  the  contracted  viewa  of  some  of  these 
societies.  Labour  Exchange  was  the  only  engine 
of  sufficient  power  and  magnitude  to  make  any 
Impression  on  the  accumulated  errors  and  incon- 
sistency of  thousands  of  years  of  misrule.  Eqalta- 
ble  Labour  Exchange  never  yet  baa  had  a  fair 
trial ;  "  then,  my  friends,  do  not  let  us,  by  splitting 
our  interests,  by  misapplying  our  talent,  weaken 
those  powers,  requisite  (and  able  if  concentrated) 
to  give  our  engine  the  required  impetus." 

Mr,  Hoare  concluded  by  exhorting  the  Associa- 
tion to  a  united  and  energetic  support  of  the 
Exchange. 

Messrs.  Norma* fWt /A*,  and  MoU  spoke  against 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  provision  store. 

Messrs.  9Virrd€nfTurmrt  and  /W  supported  it. 
On  the  chairman  putting  it  to  the  meeting,  H  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.    The  fallowing  indi- 


viduals were  then  severally  nominated  to  fill  ftetr 
respective  offices  for  the  ensuing  three  mosthi.— 
Mr.  Dixon,  Secretary;  Mr.  Turner,  Receiver  ia 
Deposit  Office  ;  Mr.  Jarvis,  Clerk  in  Ditto;  Mr. 
Alger,  Accountant;  Mr.  Peel,  Secretary  to 
Committee}  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Robins,  sad  Mr*. 
Brooks,  Exchangers; '  Mr.  Crow,  Grocery  Depart, 
meat;  Messrs.  Norman  and  Tllby,  ProvMea 
Store.  These  several  nomination*  were  carried. 
The  offices  of  Watchman  and  Lamplighter  beint, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  tbe 
committee,  to  be  combined  3o  one  office,  Means. 
Parsons,  Tipper, and  KerswW  mere  nominated  far 
that  office. 

On  the  question  as  to  proceeding  totoeaoai- 
nation  for  tbe  office  of  Superintendent,  Mr.  Fast 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  is. 
quire  h*to  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Henderson  j  he  did  se  be. 
cause  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  most  desirable 
if  possible  to  avoid  the  excitement  neceeatrily 
attendant  on  a  contested  election. 

Mr.  Sissjssom  seconded  the  resolution,  teems* 
be  was  of  opinion  that  the  saccasafol  Report  ©fit* 
proceedings  of  the  quarter  was  the  best  calory 
that  could  be  passed  on  Mr.  Henderaos,  *ai 
was  a  sufficient  proof  that  ha  ssas  emioeotlj 
qualified  for  tbe  office  of  Superintendent. 

Mr.  IVmrdm  opposed  the  resoiotioo  as  irrers- 
lar,  and  proposed  aa  an  amendment,  that  we  pre- 
ceed  to  elect,  by  a  show  of  hands,  avamperinteadrst 
for  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Prpor  seconded  thb  resolution,  which  sot 
carried. 
Mr.  With*  then  proposed  Mr.  Henaersssu 
Mr  Warden  proposed  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.  Simkin  proposed  Mr.  Hoare. 
On  a  show  of  hands,  the  majority  was  la  fsvsv 
of  Mr.  Hoare. 

Mr.  Nicholl*  then  read  a  letter,  propsshw 
himself  aa  Superintendent  for  the  Best  three 
months. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  also  proposed  by  Mr.  Warn; 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr  Hoare  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Warden;  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Si  ink  ins. 

The  ballot  to  take  place  on  Monday  the  9th 
instant.  t  ■ 

On  Monday  night  a  ballot  took  place  for  soaar- 
Sntendent  aud  lamplighter  and  wntchjuan-  Mr. 
Hoare  was  elected  superintendent,  Mr.  Tipper 
watchman  and  lamplighter. 

Tbe  following  resolutions  were  submitted,  asi 
tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  meeting  will  be  gives  is 
next  week's  Crista : 

u  Resol ved,r-That  it  is  expedient  that  a  Mate. 
rial  Fond  be. seised,  in  poeod. shares,  to  hear  Inte- 
rest at  4-per  cent,  per  annum  ;  such  interest  ts  be 
payable  every  three  months,  in  cash  or  atbssr- 
notes,  at  the  option  of  the  shareholder;  bat  sty 
interest  suffered  to  remain  until  it  shall asjossi  to 
one  share,  shall  be  entered  aa  principal,  beerisf 
interest,'  and  subject  to  the  same  iratrictioos  st 
sharea  previously  subscribed  for.  Shares  io  ink 
.Fund  to  be  transferable,  or  may  be  withdraw 
immediately,  in  botes,  on  application  to  the  can- 
mittee,  or  in  cash,  on  three  mootbe*  notice  bake 
previously  -given. 

"  2.  That  shares  in  this  Fund  aaay  be  ssb* 
scribed  for  by  instalments  of  one  -shiflisf  per 
week,* but  no  interest  shall  be  allowed  .for  aay 
money  until  it  shall  amount  to  one  share. 

"3.  The  saoney  so  subscribed  W>. be. invested 
in.  the  hands  fit  the  treasurer  to  the  Assodsttos, 
for  the  use,  and  to  be  under  the  control  e<  the 
managing  committee,  ,for  purchasing  ran?  anusral 
at  the  best  marketa. 

«  4.  The  material  so  purchased  tmbadieir&essi 
to  members  qualifying  themselves  for  such  privi- 
lege by  exchanging  one  shilling  per  week  aw  a 
two-hour  labour-note,  in  addition  to  the  see  jwssy 
per  week  new  subscribed  for  Exchange  Kent 
The  shilling  so  aubacribed,  or  exchanged,  tabs 
also  applied  io  purchasing  avtterjai. 
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*  5.  Individual*  takinjr  out  material  purchased 
bj  thin  Foud  for  tile  -purpose  of  making  up  or 
manufacturing  into  fitiKhed  gondVahall  pit  a  auch 
*ecuritva*  will  insure  the  return  of  such  material 
when  ptajtufactared  j  and  auch  material  ^ hen  ma. 
u u fact u red  and  returned  into  the  Exchange  ahall 
be  acknowledged  aa  returned,  and  the  irfdmdqal 
or  society  performing  the  labour  on  such  material 
shall  receive  the  amount  of  wages  aa  agreed  upon 
in  the  notes  of  the  Exchange. 

«  6.  All  goods  manufactured  from  the  materials 
of  thia  fund,  when  placed  in  the  Exchange  for  sale, 
shall  be  sold  or  exchanged  on  the  following  terms : 
The  material  to  be  paid  for  in  cash,  and  the  labour 
performed  on  such  material  in  the  notes  of  the 
Exchange. 

"  7.  Each  trade  to  form  a  department,  and  to  be 
governed  by  its  own  laws  and  regulations,  and 
to  elect  a  person  as  conductor  (subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  of  management,  when 
such  conductor  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Exchange,) 
to  receive  all  materials  deposited  in  his  trade,  and 
to  receive  all  orders,  to  prepare  and  distribute  the 
work,  and  to  see  that  it  is  properly  executed.  The 
right  to  elect  such  conductor  to  be  in  the  shilling 
exchangers. 

"  8.  Persons  finding  their  own  material,  and 
wishing  to  receive  cash  for  the  material  part  of  their 
deposits  in&y  do  so  under  the  following  regulations, 
viz.,  when  the  value  of  the  article  deposited  shall 
have  beeti  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  manage* 
meat,  both  as  regards  the  material  and  labour, the 
depositor  shall  receive  notes  of  the  Exchange  for  the 
labour  part  of  the  transaction,  on  paying  the  usual 
commission  on  the  amount  of  such  labour:  the 
goods  shall  then  be  left  on  sale  or  return,  and 
when  sold  the  depositor  shall  receive  the  cash  for 
the  material,  on  paying  the  remaining  part  of  the 
commission.  All  goods  left  on  sale  or  return,  if 
oot  sold  within  six  mouth*,  must  be  either  re- 
deposited  or  withdrawn,  the  notes  issued  on  such 
deposit  and  comntissiou  being  returned  to  the 
Exchange ;  but  depositors  may,  if  they  choose, 
receive  the  material  part  of  such  goods  (n  notes, 
the  goods  by  this  process  becoming  the  bona  fids 
property  of  the' Exchange.   " 

"  9.  Persona  desirous  of  depositing  goods  for  all 
notes  may  still  do  so,  providing  their  articles  and 
their  value  are  approved." 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Jfeflingsworth's  Letter  shall  be  laid  before 

the  Committee. 
Other  communications  are  under  consideration. 


Stlf  ttrfjM's.* 

LONDON.  SATURDAY,  NOV.  SO. 


In  this  number  our  readers  will  find  a  report 
of  a  very  interesting  meeting  of  tailors,  held  at 
the  Circus,  Great  Wmdniill-atieet,  and  attended 
by  between  two  and  three  thousand  belonging 
to  the  trade.  The  resolutions  were  carried 
by  acclamation  without  -dissension ;  and  our 
readers  Will  at  once  perceive  that  these  resolu- 
tions i breathe  our  own  spirit,  and  aim  at  our 
own  benevolent  and  ultimate  plans  of  equaliza- 
tion and  deliverance.  The  tailors  are  evidently 
far  in  advance  in  the  career  of  intelligence  and 
fraternal  sympathy.  The  .former  is,  no  doubt, 
promoted  by- their  sedentary,  social,  and  still 
life;  and  the  latter  has  been  at  last  created  by  a 
cruel  system  of  bondage,  by  which  the  men 
have  been  taught  to  look  .with  greater  jealousy 
upon  each  ether  than  upon  their  alLabsorping 


employers.  It  is  always  good  policy  Jo,  divide 
an  army;  that  is,  it  is  good  policy  in  the 
enemy  to  accomplish  the  division,  but  bad 
:  policy  in  .the  awy  to  divide  itself.  The  bai- 
lors, however,  have  been  guilty  of  this  bad 
policy,  and  experience  has  at  length  taught  them 
the  propriety  of  remedying  the  evil  by  a  general 
union  of  parts.  The  trade  at  present  is  divided 
into  two  grand  detachments  *  0ne  of  these  is 
designated  the  honourables,  {he  ot^er  the  dis- 
honourables.  The  honourables  are  .those  who 
are  enlisted  on  the  books  of  what  is  called  the 
house  of  callr- these  alone  are  ^permitted  to 
work  in  the  shops  of  the  masters,  and  have 
regular  stated  wages ;  the  dishonourables  are 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  house  of  call, 
but  take  in  work  at  home,  .and  are  free  to 
accept  of  any  remuneration  which  they  can 
obtain  for  their  labour.  These  two  parties  are 
at  war ;  the  former  will  not  work  jRitfc  the  lat- 
ter: This  is  one  division.  But  the  honourables 
are  divided  among  themselves.  They  have  two 
books ;  a  book  for  those  who  have  been  a  cer- 
tain time  on  the  list,  and  a  book  for  later  mem- 
bers. When  workmen  are  wanted,  the  master 
applies  to  the  house  of  call  (if  jhe  4pes  not  em- 
ploy the  dtshonourablesj  which  he  frequently 
does,  with  considerable  profit  to  himself),  and 
the  secretary  applies  to  the  first  book,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  second,  to  procure  him  the  number 
of  men  that  he  requires.  This  is  another  weak- 
ening of  the  body,  which  js  thus  divided  into 
three  great  detachments,  all  of  which  are  assi- 
duously engaged  in  undermining  the  interest  of 
one  another,  not  to  speak  of  a  thousand  other 
subdivisions,  which  dissipate  the  total  strength 
of  the  trade  so  effectually,  that  the  capitalists 
come  in  upon  them  like  wolves  upon  scattered 
sheep,  and  make  them  their  humble  slaves. 
We  rejoice  to  find  thai;  they  seem  at  last  aware 
of  the  evil  of  disunion,  and  ase  resolved  to  col- 
lect the  scattered  members  of  the  trade  into 
one  fraternal  union ;  arid  we  admire  die  pru- 
dence and  shrewd  policy  of  the  detenniriatiop, 
not  to  propose  any  definite  or  ultimate  plan, 
but  to  leave  it  to  experience  to  regulate  their 
movements.  This  is  wisdom,  which  does  not 
grow  in  a  day  like  a  mushroom,  but  like  the 
oak,  slow  in  its  progress,  and  everlasting  in  its 
Strength.  We  hope  that  other. trades  will  soon 
take  an  example  from  mis,  and  follow  the  same 
principle  of  consolidation ;  and  then,  after  hat-? 
ing  collected  the  tribes  together,  that  these 
tribes  shall  unite  in  a  general  indissoluble 
commonwealth,  where  aM  will  bear  the  burden 
of  every  individual,  and  poverty  and  the  fear 
of  want  shall  fly  from  the  certainty  of  employ- 
ment. 


Our  friend  from  Brighton  has  sent  us  a 
letter,  and  our  friend  Smith  has  given  us  a 
lecture,  upon  "  Crime ;"  the  one  treats  of  its 
cure  by  punishment— the  other  intimates  that 
it  must  go  on  increasing  till  it  cures  itself,  or  a 
stop  be  put  to  it  by  the  establishment  of  an 
equal  system.    Crime  ii  incurable,  under  the  [ 


f  resent  system  j  it  is  a  natural  reaction  upon 
-the  injustice  qf  monopoly  and  accumulation. 
,You  may  just  as  well  attempt  to  keep  down  the 
.steam. bubbles  from  boiling  water,  by  pressing 
a  tight  lid  upon  the  pot,  as  to  suppress  crime 
when  society  is  boiling.  It  must  get  a  vent  ; 
a  very  high  pressure  is  dangerous.  If  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  the  steam,  take  the  pot  off  the  fire 
,Any  child  knows  this  simple  fact;  but  our  !e. 
gialatora  do  not  know  it;  they  are  forcing  down 
the  lid  with  all  their  might.  vVJien  the  steam 
fizxe*  out  at  one  place,  thither  they  run,  stop 
up  the  hole,  congratulate  themselves  for  a  mo- 
ment— but  only  a  moment — for  another  small 
outlet  immediately  commands  their  attention, 
and  the  incompressible  element,  in  derision  of 
their s^pivjjty  and  vigilance,  bursts  outas  long 
as  it  can  force  an  aperture,  and  if  it  cannot 
find  a  small  -one,  itiwill  make  a  large  one  by 
explosion,1  and  reduce  the  legislators  to  their 
original  atoms,  ^either  prisons  nor  houses .  of 
correction  are  at  all  necessary.  There  is  no- 
thing more  necessary  than  to  do  justice  to  the 
public.  Crime  is  only  oroduced  by  injustice, 
and  if  great. men  are  determined  to  act  unjustly, 
they  must  just  content  themselves  with  the  ex- 
istence x>f  crime,  which  will  defy  all  their  .in- 
genuity to  suppress.  Even  suppose  these 
houses  of  correction  do  Buit  their  purpose  in 
repressing  open  crime,  society  gains  nothing  by 
it ;  for  if  open  crime  be  suppressed  by  severe 
discipline,  men  will  only  exercise  their  inge- 
nuity the  more  in  devising  secret  mischief. 
You  will  never  exhaust  the  ingenuity  of  man  ; 
and  thus  the  very  utmost  you  can  gain  by  im- 
proved prison  ..discipline,  is  a  more  refined 
species  of  roguery,  which  will  corrupt  every 
element  of  society,  and  peed  we  as  much  men- 
tal anguish  as  did  the-fear  of  open  violence. 


TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  MANAGE. 
MENT.OF  THE  NATIONAL  EQUI- 
TABLE LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 


Gbvtobmbn,-- I  wrote  two  letters  for  your 
information,  addressed  to  the  managers  of  the 
establishment.  These  letters  I  concluded  would 
appear  in  the  Crisis,  or  that  some  notice  would 
have  been  given  of  them  in  some  way  or  other  • 
but  as  thathas  not  been  done,  I  concluded  it 
was.  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  them  weekly 
as  wasjny  intention.  You  have  had,  ofcourse, 
other  andmpre  useful  information  with  which 
4o  supply  the  public,  although  some  of  the 
readers  of  that  paper  probably  desire  te  know 
what  I  nave  been,  doing  jin  the  provinces  since 
I  left  London ;  but  for  this  intelligence,  itseems 
they  must  wait  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  it  them  in  person* 

Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  twice  in 
Manchester,  Huddersfielp!,  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Halifax,  and  Todmorden,  where  meetings  pf 
various  kinds  have  been  held,  with  a  view  of 
assisting  the  operative  classes  to  adopt  practical 
measures  to  relieve  them  from  the  mpst  immo- 
ral and  despotic  system  that  has  yet  been 
known  in  the  civilised  world;  the  result  of 
those  proceedings  1  will  communicate  to  you 
on  my  return,  when  I  shall  explain  them  to 
the  public.  I  have  just  now  had  a  very  Inte- 
resting interview  with  the  principal  master 
manufacturers  of  this  place,  and  F  am  to  be 
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with  them  again  early  in  the  morning.  I  am 
about  to  proceed  to  tne  theatre,  to  delirer  a  lee 
tnre  to  the  Trades'  Unions  and  Co-operative 
Societies,  having  had  already  a  meeting  of  the 
leading  members  of  both  parties.  To-morrow 
I  go  to  Leeds,  on  Saturday  to  Bradford,  Hali- 
fax, and  Todmorden ;  on  Monday  to  Manches- 
ter, where  a  roost  important  meeting  is  to  take 
place ;  on  Tuesday  to  the  Potteries,  where  an- 
other important  general  meeting  is  to  be  held ; 
on  Wednesday  I  proceed  to  Birmingham,  and 
remain  to  Thursday  evening ;  on  Friday  in 
Worcester ;  and  Saturday  return  to  London ; 
when  you  may  announce  a  lecture,  explanatory 
of  the  result  of  my  journey. 

If  we  can  but  unite  the  productive  classes 
in  measures  the  most  obvious  for  their  inter- 
ests, the  greatest  good  may  now  he  effected 
for  them  and  their  families ;  the  foundation  is 
well  laid  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire;  and 
before  I  return  will  be,  I  trust,  also  in  Stafford- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  Worcestershire. 

The  members  have  called  to  conduct  me  to 
the  theatre. — I  can  only  add  that,  wishing  you 
unity  and  success,  I  remain  your  friend, 

ROBERT  OWEN. 

Barnsley,  Nov.  21,  1833. 

[In  answer  to  the  above  letter  of  Mr.  Owen, 
we  inform  our  readers  and  Mr.  Owen  himself, 
that  we  never  received  the  letters  above  alluded 
to,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  of  them.  We  have  often 
sought  for  information  respecting  him,  and 
could  not  find  it ;  and  in  answer  to  those  who 
complained  that  no  mention  was  made  of  his 
proceedings,  we  replied  that  our  imagination 
was  not  to  be  depended  upon  m  conceiving 
what  he  was  about,  and  we  were  resolved  to 
deal  only  in  matters  of  met ;  the  mystery  is 
now  cleared  up ;  he  has  been  writing,  and  the 
lettem  have  miscarried. — En,] 


TAILORS'  MEETING. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  the  society,  held  at  the 
Black  Horse,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  7th  of 
•  November,  1833,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
meet  during  the  week,  to  frame  resolutions  to  be 
submitted  to  a  public  meeting.  The  committee 
having  met  accordingly  and  drawn  up  the  neces- 
aery  resolutions,  a  public  meeting  was  appointed 
to  be  held  oa  Monday  evening,  the  lath. 

Pursuant  to  the  above,  the  Circus,  Great  Wind- 
mill, street,  Haymarket,  was  engaged  for  holding 
a  public  meeting,  which  being  duly  anuounced 
(In  the  Morning  Advertiser  and  evening  True 
Sun  of  Saturday,  Nov.  16),  was  held  on  Monday 
the  18th,  when  the  resolutions,  as  drawn  up  by 
the  committee,  were  submitted  to  a  numerous 
assembly  and  approved  of,  as  follows  :— 

Public  meeting,  Nov.  18,  1833,  held  at  the  Cir- 
cus, Great  Windmill-street,  Mr.  Brown  in  the 
chair.  The  following  report  of  committee  was 
brought  up  and  read : 

u  Tour  committee  having  met  according  to  ap- 
point meat  at  the  Black;  Horse,  Rath  bone*  place,  oo 
Monday  evening  the  I lth,  and  following  days,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  best  means  of  assisting 
the  genera!  body  of  the  trade  In  the  preseut  period 
of  difficulty  and  distress,  6rst  proceeded  to  discuss 
those  modes  which  severally  appeared  to  them  the 
moot  eligible  to  that  end. 

"  But  from  considerable  experience  and  mature 
reflection,  they  consider,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  it  would  be  premature  to  recommend 
•ay  definite  plan,  believing  thai  subsequent  ex- 
perience  alone  can  develop  such  plan  or  plans  as 
wiU  bo  found  the  most  practicable  and  efficient 
for  the  general  good.  Nevertheless,  they  con- 
sider the  first  step  necessary  to  be  the  formation 
of  a    Union,  to  consolidate,  under  one  interest, 


the  Whole  body  of  the  trade  ;  to  concentrate 
.the  intelligence  and  experience  of  every  iudi. 
vidua!  therein,  t  and  from  soch  sonroe  be  en- 
abled to  deduce  such  measures  as  shall  prove 
in  their  operations  the  most  beneficial  and  last- 
ing. And  after  having  formed  one  solid  and 
compact  union  in  our  own  trade,  to  unite  the 
ssme  with  all  other  trades,  thereby  to  embody  the 
whole  of  the  working  classes  in  one  grand  and 
glorious-  union;  Your  committee  also  took  into 
their  consideration  the  present  scarcity  of  em- 
ployment, so  generally  and  so  justly  complained 
of,  seeing  that  the  supply  has  so  greatly  exceeded 
the  demand,  whereby  the  quantity  of  labour  re- 
quired has  unequally  snd  unjustly  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  few,  while  the  many  are  left  too  par- 
tially employed,  if  not  altogether  in  a  state  of  in- 
digence and  idleness. 

'*  To  remedy  this  evil,  they  recommend  that  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  take 
place,  in  order  that  rhe  labour,  now  required,  may 
be  equally  distributed  to  every  member  in  the 
trade,  without  abridging  the  amount  of  wages 
now  paid  to  each  individual  for  such  full  time. 
They  recommend  this  to  be  as  speedily  as  prudent 
attended  to,  being  convinced  that  the  lull  wages 
now  paid  are  bnt  barely  sufficient  for  individual  ne- 
cessities. They  consider  it  necessary  also  to 
state,  that  this  Union  should  be  formed  upon  prin- 
ciples of  the  strictest  equality,  that  no  man  shall 
be  before  or  after  hia  fellow-men  in  point  of  pre- 
cedence or  power,  but  that  every  member  shall 
possess  his  individual  right  to  all  privileges  in  this 
Union  in  eqoai  degree  with  the  whole  body,  by 
the  paymeut  of  one  penny  weekly,  to  raise  a  fond 
for  any  purpose,  approved  of  by  the  majority. 
"  And  lastly,  they  recommend  this  meetiug  to  form 
themselves  into  union,  upon  the  plan  of  a  lodge,  to 
be  called  the  First  Lodgs  or  United  Tailors, 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  officers,  appropriate 
to  the  same,  and  elected  by  this  meeting.  In 
conclusion,  therefore,  they  no*  lay  before  you 
certain  resolutions,  embodying  the  substance  of 
this  Report,  submitting  the  same  to  your  general 
consideration." 

The  Report  being  received,  the  resolutions 
were  then  submitted  in  the  following  order:— 

Resolved,—"  1st.  That  this  committee  deem  it 
necessary  to  endeavour  immediately  to  unite  the 
whole  body  of  this  trade,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
experience  may  from  time  to  time  dictate,  In  order 
to  raise  every  Individual  from  their  present  de- 
graded position  in  society,  and  ultimately  to  in- 
corporate themselves  with  other  trades  who  may 
act  in  concert  with  them  for  the  same  object.** 

"  2d.  That  the  supplies  having  greatly  exceeded 
the  demand,  many  of  our  brethren  are  in  conse- 
quence destitute  of  employment.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore}  that  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour  be,  as  speedily  as  prudent,  adopt- 
ed, to  make  the  demand  equal  to  if  not  above  the 
supply,  thereby  to  give  to  each  an  equal  and  a 
due  portion  of  employment,  without  any  reduction 
in  the  remuneration  of  such  labour.'* 

"  3d.  That  in  order  to  place  this  Union  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  equality,  every  individual  joining 
the  same  shsll  become  a  member  without  differ- 
ence or  distinction.** 

"  4th.  That  in  order  to  carry  out  the  object  of 
tbie  Union,  it  is  necessary  that  each  member  sub* 
scribe  one  peony  weekly,  to  be  applied  to  such 
purpose  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient  by  a  ma- 
jority of  members.*' 

"  5.  That  a  lodge  be  formed,  and  officers  ap- 
pointed, &c." 

After  this  follow  the  names  of  officers,  which 
we  omit  mentioning  for  what  were  deemed  pro* 
dent 


A  Qualification.— A  merchant  lately  ad- 
vertising for  a  clerk  "  who  conld  "bear  confine* 
ment"  received  an  answer  from  one  who  had 
been  seven  year*  i n  gook 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  BRANCH  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EX. 
CHANGE. 

TO  TBI  EDITO*  OF  THE  CSIflt. 

Sin,— We  are  glad  to  observe  so  Battering  id 
account  of  the  business  done  the  Isst  three  moota* 
at  the  National  Equitable  Labour  Exchange,  art 
the  profit  arSsiag  therefrom,  although  the  attest 
be  necessarily  rery  limited,  from  the  treat difi. 
culties  with  which  the  industrious  classes  hart 
to  contend.  Yet  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that  by 
perseverance  and  determination  on  their  part, 
they  will,  ultimately,  extricate  themselves  froa 
all  those  trammels  which  the  Hydra-headed  mo* 
ster,  and  all  the  concomitants  attached  to  tost 
baneful  system,  denomiuated  "  competition,"  hi* 
created  for  them ;  and  when  the  producer*  of 
wealth  hare  gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  \U 
advantages  they  will  derive  by  taking  tbeir  it 
faire  into  their  own  bands,  following  op  (be 
advice  of  that  great  patriotic  statesman,  Sir  Robot 
Peel,  and  exchanging  with  each  other  apw 
equitable  terms ;  they  will  then  soon  be  relieied 
from  that  situation  which  the  monetary  ioilaeMe 
hss  engendered  to  their  prejudice  \  and  with  this 
impression  resting  on  our  miuds,  we  will  cooclide 
by  referring  all  true  co  operators  in  the  rjoriots 
cause  for  universal  emancipation  to  the  operation 
and  transactions  of  the  only  present  offtprio?  »f 
the  National  Equitable  Labour  Exchange;  aad 
we  flatter  ourselves  the  accompanying  etateacat 
of  the  Birmingham  Branch  will  be  a  stimotaDt  aad 
encouragement  for  the  creation  of  other  braocbo 
to  enter  in  the  fraternal  compact. — I  am,  8Jr,yooi 
truly,  for  the  Birmingham  Branch  of  the  Natiosai 
Equitable  Labour  Exchange. 

CHARLES  WEST,  Sec 
Birmingham,  Nov.  £2, 1633. 
The  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Bnetntttdmn 
the  Birmingham  Branch  of  the  Wat ienat  Edi- 
table Labour  Exchange,  ending  November  VK 
1833. 
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Deposits  from 

30th  July  to 

9th  Nov.  146,204  4 
Do.  for  shares  476  4 
Dafrom  varioos 

co-operative 

Societies  4,792  4 

Balance  from 

fractionate        4,398  3 


Hours    155,872  3 


Cr.  t    i 

Exchanges  91,7404 
Stock  ou  hand  44,4061 
Extracted  from 
the  stores  to 
execute  or- 
ders from  co- 
operative So* 
cieties .    .     19,7»2 
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Dr.  to  Casfa.     to  Nov.  9tli.     Contra  Or. 
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Printing  La- 

bour  Notes  37  W  tf 
Insurance  .  *  •  J 
[Gas     ...     *  W  • 

561  13  I 
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Note,— It  will  be  perceived  by  this  that  M 
business  we  have  done  has  cleared  all  txoauS 
including  the  fixtures,  and  leaving  •£•  Jr 
balance  statement  of  stock  a  surplus  «rW*: 
securing  the  full  amount  of  share*  (whs  isteres 
which  has  been  subscribed  up  to  the  p*"**? 
date  of  our  stock  takiue; ;  but  it  it  net  wt«m 
to  go  into  the  detail  of  it,  as  the  0|>ersJi©s*«** 
multifarious,  that  H  would  occopy  lot  mscafai 
in  year  valuable  misnt  Uaay. 

O 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  CRISIS. 


Sir,— Though  the  Crisis  is  always  forwarded 
to  me,  yet,  a*  I  receive  it  at  various  intervals,  I 
have  only  this  moment  read  the  editorial  article 
entitled  "  The  St.  Simonians,"  which  I  did  with 
feeliogs  of  moch  disappointment.  In  the  different 
public  papers  I  had  seen,  without  any  surprise, 
that  the  principles  advocated  by  Mr.  Owen  were 
ignorantly  identified,  in  all  particulars,  with  the 
opinions  of  St.  Simon,  or,  perhaps  I  shoold  more 
oorreetly  say,  of  bis  followers.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected  that  they,  who  care  not  for  truth,  should 
hastily  assimilate  views  which  have  some  resem- 
blance, but  which  also  to  me  are  so  very  different 
in  their  foundation  and  practice;  and  I  confidently 
hoped  that,  as  Mr.  Owen  was  absent,  you  at  least 
would,  from  your  office,  have  considered  that  the 
cause  of  rationality  demanded  at  your  hands  an 
explicit  disavowal  of  this  monstrous  amalgamation, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  two  systems,  so  as  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  their  ever  becoming  one. 
Instead  uf  this,  in  your  endeavours  to  show  that 
tbe  St.  Simonians  promnlgate  some  troth,  you,  In 
proof  of  this, mention  only  where  they  agree  with 
the  principles  the  rational  system  so  logically 
evolves,  and  omit  to  show  the  points  upon  which 
the  two  pasties  differ— points  upon  which  they 
never  can  even  agree  to  differ,  as  they  necessarily 
involve  practical  measures  of  the  moat  opposite 
nature. 

Might  not  the  great  discrepancy  between  the 
two  systems  he  red  need  to  this : — Mr.  Owen  rea- 
sons upon  facts  revealed  after  an  attentive  obser- 
vation of  the  harmony  and  goodness  found  every- 
where in  Nature,  and  would  legislate  in  accord- 
ance with  her  laws,  which  alone  are  universal, 
unchangeable,  beneficent,  and  true.  St.  Simon, 
though  capable  of  rejecting  much  that  was  super- 
stitious and  false,  still  endeavoured  to  engraft  his 
•ystem  upon  old  society,  many  errors  of  which  he 
retains;  he  arranged  a  better  state  of  things  from 
his  own  imagiuinge  alone,  and  mistook  the  fever 
of  a  kindly  enthusiasm  fer  the  inspirations  of 
truth ;  be  called  fancies,  facts ;  and  though  no 
one  can  doubt  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the 
benevolenoe  of  his  nature,  there  were  circum- 
stances of  a  painful  kind  in  his  intellectual  orga- 
nzation,  that  would  not  justify  any  great  confi- 
dence in  his  judgment  ? 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  suggest,  I  should  pro- 
pose that  the  subject  remain  till  Mr.  Owen's 
return,  who,  1  feel  sure,  wilt  regret  that  his  name 
should  have  been  mixed  up  with  any  thing  fanci- 
ful, however  well-intentioned,  and  that  I  be  per- 
mltted,  through  the  medium  of  this  letter,  to  call 
spon  him  for  a  disavowal  of  the  many  St,  Simosian 
opinions,  in  which  he  cannot,  as  I  believe,  consist- 
ently agree.  I  rely  upon  your  candour  to  insert 
this,  as  I  know  that  much  perplexity  has  arisen 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  systems  have  been 
united;  and,  in  all  that  I  have  said,  1  beg  to  be 
inderstood  an  Intending  nothing  personal.  All 
whom  I  have  met  with  professing  St.  Simonianism, 
have  not  only  been  amiable,  but  talented  ;  and  1 
•sree  with  yon  in  saying  I  hat,  were  there  a  society 
of  them  established,  I  woold  rather  live  with  them, 
than  attempt  to  destroy  or  injure  them;  indeed, 
•oy  thing  that  offered  a  refuge  from  tbe  tempest 
of  falsehood  and  discord  prevailing  in  old  society, 
would  be  hailed  with  delight. 

I  shoold  like  also  to  say  how  much  I  regret 
that  the  example  of 'other  editors  appears  to  be 
as  infections,  that  something  very  like  their  Ian. 
2uage,  though  I  trnst  uot  their  spirit,  occasionally 
disfigures  tbe  pages  of  the  Crisis,  a  paper  which 
I  should  so  rejoice  to  see  quite  consistent  with  its 
•otto,  a  ad  its  general  principles,  instead  of  being, 
•s  it  often  ie,  •«  004  file  antithesis." 

A  FRIEND  TO  THE  WHOLE  RATIONAL 

mrEM. 

[We  are  rather  sorry  that  our  friends  hate  been 
•o  very  hasty  a  poo  this  subject;  and  yet  we  feel 
teat  they  hare  some  reason.    We  certainly  allow 


that  the  article  referred  to  was  harsh,  and  there 
was  too  much  feeling  it;  hut  it  was  written  at  a 
time  when  neveral  letters  were  sent  ns  upon  the 
subject  from  our  readers,  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  St.  Simonians,  and  at  the  same 
time  complaining  of  the  tameness  of  the  Crisis,  In 
respect  to  that  sympathetic  feeling.  Moved  by 
these  impulses,  we  went,  perhaps,  a  little  too  far 
in  mere  language ;  but  the  hint  of  our  friend  will 
not  be  lost.  Moreover,  we  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  at  that  time  to  dwell  upon  the  points  of 
difference  between  Owenism  and  St.  Simonianism, 
but  merely  the  general  resemblance^  which  con- 
sists in  the  equalisation  of  properly  or  the 
establishment  of  communities.  This  fundamental 
doctrine  of  both  is  tbe  same;  but  there  are  many 
points  of  dissimilarity,  which  we  were  preparing 
to  show  in  this  very  number,  when  we  heard  a 
complaint  upon  the  subject.  We  should,  of  our 
own  accord,  have  settled  tbe  subject  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sects  mo*t  satisfactorily, 
or,  at  least,  most  accurately,  so  far  as  the  St. 
Simonians  have  already  organized  themselves. 
But  in  justification  Of  ourselves,  so  far  as 
we  went,  we  may  remark — that  the  St.  Simo- 
nians are  professed  pupils  of  progress,  and 
are  not  bigoted ly  attached  to  any  definite  sys- 
tem, being  willing  to  adopt  that  which  may 
seem  most  practicable.  Aa  to  their  religions 
tenets,  the  difference  is  a  mere  blinder  to 
the  public:  they  profess  no  religion.  What  is 
generally  understood  by  religion,  is  a  form  of 
worship,  or  a  faith  or  code  of  morals  supposed  to 
be  enjoined  by  revelation.  The  St.  Simonians 
have  no  such  religion;  they  use  the  word,  no  doubt; 
but  the  meaning  of  the  word,  not  the  word  itself, 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion  with  wise 
men;  and  the  religion  of  the  St.  Simonians  is  only 
the  suggestions  of  kind  and  enlightened  Nature, 
as  found  in  the  human  mind.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  Religion  is  M  tffffojf ;"  and  they  understand 
it  in  that  sense  What  right,  then ,  have  we  to  put 
another  construction  upon  it?  Their  hierarchy 
is  also  merely  nominal.  There  can  be  no  priest 
where  there  are  no  religions  rites,  ft  is  a  species 
of  dictatorship  ;  and  we  cannot  find  much 
reason  to  object,  to  the  dictatorship  of  a  mind 
which  is  well  imbued  with  tbe  spirit  of  the 
new  system,  until  tbe  people  are  all  moulded, 
into  one  family  character.  Then  they  may 
safely  be  allowed  perfect  liberty.  There  is  some 
training  and  discipline  necessary  for  men  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  old  world,  before  they  can  be 
remodelled.  The  distinction  of  rank  in  St  .Si  monism 
does  oot  involve  a  distinction  of  property  *,  and  the 
rewards  of  labour  are  merely  labour  itself)  than  art 
intellectual  mind  la  rewarded  with  an  Intellectual 
task,  and  a  meehnnical  mind  has  a  mechanical  task; 
this  is  not  so  moch  a  system  of  reward  aa  a  judi- 
cious arrangement  of  society,  and  differs  more  fron) 
oor  own  views  in  words  than  in  practical  meaning ; 
this  difference  of  words,  however,  is  occasioned 
by  tbe  circumstance  of  their  not  having  so  deeply 
dived  into  the  original  nature  of  man  and  the  for- 
mation 0/  character,  which  would  necessarily 
have  changed  their  style  ,  of  speech  entirely, 
and  reconciled  them  with  ourselves.  Labour  can 
never  be  rewarded  unless  you  have  a  standard  of 
value,  and  thle  is  impossible ;  hence  reward  is 
always  arbitrary /and,  being  arbitrary,  it  meat  be 
unjust.  We  regard  Owenism  aa  the  u*rleorloa 
of  the  new  world  }  bur  we  would  embrace  the 
disciples  of  St.  Simoo,  aa  excellent  Pioneers 
In  another  tiagdom;  and  it  waa  wholly  under 
the  impulse  of  a.  generous  feeling  of  sym# 
patby  for  aajuetly  persecuted,  liberal,  well-dis- 
posed men,  that  we  wrote  the  article  in  question 
We  treated  them  as  we  should  have  wished  to  be 
treated  by  them  In  Parie,  had  we  been  Buffering 
the  same  species  of  illiberal  treatment  from  the 
French  press.  As  for  amalgamation  of  the  two 
doctrines,  we  never  had  such  an  idea;  we  dn|y. 
thought  of  a  friendly  shake  of  the  band  5  and  if  this 
is  not  Owenism,  ire  have  sadly  misunderstood  it.} 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Si*,— You  will  oblige  as  by  giving  publicity  to 
the  following  resolution  of  the  Trades*  passed  at 
a  Committee  meeting  on  the  24th  instant* 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  ROBINS,  Chairman. 

Nov.  S6, 1833.  E  ASH  DOWN,  Secretary. 

Resolved,—"  Thst  the  conductor  of  each  so- 
ciety be  instructed  to  furnish  tbe  delegates  ap- 
pointed to  form  an  ouion  of  the  different  trade 
societies  connected  with  tbe  National  Equitable  ' 
Labour  Exchange  with  the  number  of  its.  mem- 
bers, the  amount  of  its  funds,  their  mode  of  doing 
business;  and  that  the  conductor  of  each  society 
sttend  personally,  at  the  Community  Coffee-house, 
on  Sunday  morning  next,  with  the  above  request 
in  writing,  if  po*sible." 
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NOTICE  TO  DEPOSITORS. 

Equitable  Labour  Exchange* 
14,  ftharloUe+sirsst. 
It  Is  purticuisrry  desired  that  all  persons  having 
left  goods  for  valuation,  abould  either  aetlle  with 
the  receiver  or  remove  the  same  within  aeven 
days  from  the  day  of  such  goods  being  left  \  in  * 
default  thereof  the  good*  will  be  put  into  the- 
stores  at  the  valuation  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
notes  not  issued  upon  them  nntil  exchanged. 
By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 
Nov.  25.  J.  DIXON,  Sec. 


Trades'  Unions.— We  shall  be  readily  excused 
for  again!  adverting  to  this,  which  has,  in  Franco 
nnd  Germany,  become  an  al ^engrossing  subject 
of  observation.  The  mild  and  equitable  govern-  - 
meat  of  the  new  family,  acting  nnder  the  instiga* 
tk»  of  the  money-sera  pen*,  has  taken  the  bull  by 
tbe  horns,  and  filled  the  jails  of  Paris  with  the 
non-eomptioat  journeymen  of  tbe  different  crafts. 
Tbe  fool  in  Khtg  Lear  has  most  exactly  charac- 
terised the  treatment  of  industry  and  capitalists, 
according  to  the  sense  of  justice  entertained  by 
the  monarch  of  the  barricades  and  of  tbe  stock- 
jobbers— '<  That's  right,  uncle— cry  to  them,  as 
the  cockney  did  to  the  eeasW-  Down*  coxcombs, 
down.'1'  It  was  his  brother  that,  in  pure  kind* 
ness  to  his  horse,  battered  his  hay.  ,  Entertaining 
the  same  sentiments  which  are  now  so  manfully, 
avowed,  and  so  convincingly  stated  by  O,  P.  Q., 
that  the  claims  "of  the  Unionists  are  •founded  in 
justice,  nnd,  as  to  tjheir  present  form*  ore  the  off- 
spring of  hard  necessity,  .we  hail  this  ferocity, 
acted  in  the  name  of  law  and  order,  ns  the  imme- 
diate harbinger  of  good  to  adl  the  labourers  of  Eu- 
rope. That  form  and  those  claims  are  distinctly 
recognized  by  all  jurists  who  have  defined  natural 
and  civil  rights.  There  are  two  kinds  of  property— 
lands,  liouaesy  rents,  money,  goods,  and  so  on ; 
and,  secondly,  labour.  Upon  the  Interchange  of 
these  two  kinds  of  property  depend  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  civil  society.  One  of  these  can 
have  ao  equitable  control' over  the  rights  of  the 
other.  What,  then,  Is  the  state  of  taws  and  man. 
ners  Which  treats  the  consultations  nnd  comhina* 
lions  of  one  of  those  bodies  of  proprietors  with  in- 
famous penal  lies,  and  encourages  the  other  in  the 
rwry  same  kind  of  proceedjnjps  ?  Ev| deadly,  it  is 
not  what  the  jurists  call  a  social  compact.  It  is, 
ott  tbe  contrary,  an  ignomioious  bond,  imposed 
by  a  victorious  party  upon  the  victim  of  subjuonw 
fion,  which  the  bondsman  is  at  liberty  to  break  aP  • 
bis  discretion.  M  Of  course  we  shall  be  under- 
stood not  to  mean  nny  offence  personally,  when 
we  say  that  modern  society  encourages  the' most 
cruel  pillage  of  the  rights  of  labour,  while  a  large 
school  of  authors  aad  orators  employ  all  jthe  efforts 
of  their  baneful  existence  in  persuading  the  nations 
that :  thin  pillage  is  good  for  tbem  in  the  mass. 
Human  nature,  however,  is  now  in  the  act  of  en- 
deavouring to  recover  its  lost  inheritance.  The 
'multitude  have  {earned  the  superiority  of  reason 
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THE    CRISIS; 


over  every  other  feme.  Laboar  is  at  least  a*  va- 
loable  to  the  owner  as  booses  and  land*  are  to 
ttafefr  possessors.  There  is  no  wisdom  to parting 
with  tt  below  a  remunerating  priee.  There  to  no 
natoral,  unavoidable,  necessity  ibr  doing  eo.  The 
claim  of  the  maoafacturere  to  hate  it  on  their 
own  terms,  without  reference  to  its  worth  to  the 
owner,  hi  one  of  those  prepoaterotm  evlla  which 
hare  sprung  out  of  the  iron- fisted  legislation  of 
aristocratic  domination.  The  principle  of  jus- 
tice has  manifested  itself  in  spite  of  the  law. 
The  results  of  the  oM  system  are  aeen  i* 
the  monstrous  inequality  of-  pessessioas»  the 
discontented  state  of  society,  the  selfish  strug- 
gles ibr  individual  advantage,  proenpted  aa 
they  are  by  the  lew  apparent  chances  of  saving 
eelf  aWve-^the  poverty  of  industry— the  onoertain 
state  of  the  capital  upon  which  it  in  employed"  ■ 
the  enormoua  profits  of  funded  hoardings,  at  a 
time  when  wages  are  at  the  worst,  and  profit,  on 
average  of  all  shopkeepers  and  manufacturers  (in- 
cluding agricultural  produce),  nearly  extinct.  For 
these  evils  government  has  no  present  remedy, 
lie  powers  are  doled  out  into  so  many  petty  coun- 
teracting ile**poO*ri  is  itont  u  »  power)****  to  do 
good.  There  is  but  one  wuriup  power  left  between 
our  prese»t  m&le  and  cuDfuhimi,  That  power  is 
with  the  labourers.  If  they  subject  their  inte- 
rests, to.  tins  control  of  reason,  and  demand  the 
proper  value  for  thtir  i» boar,  they  will  graduk&Ay 
restore  the  wealth  to  the  soil,  and  the  in  tidbit  anta 
of  which  the  country  has  been  drained,  by  the  io> 
sane  struggle  to  git e  away  more  and  more  prod  uce 
for  less  sod  less  value,  which  has  brought  ruin 
upon  both  labour  and  capital  in  mich  frightful  <te- 
tfrees.  That  the  labourers  will  succeed  in  this 
greatest,  and  quietest,  and  meat  promising  of  all 
revolutions,  Is  oely  known  at  present  to  the  Power  • 
that  rules  the  universe.  But  that  it  is  now  in  act 
at]  over  Europe,  and  that,  too,  with  great  ohaaeea 
of  success  In  Its  flhvour,  is  one  of  the  most  cos* 
soling  circumstances  which  it  has  faHen  to  our  lot 
to  notice.  We  had  thought  of  showing  up  two  or 
three  instances  of  she  evil  spirit  which  has  been 
fostered  between  the  manufacturers  sad  workmen* 
by  journals  which  seek  profit  by  pasderiag  to  the 
ati^ug  to  tne>  injury  ef  the  weak.  But  aa  the  dis- 
parity of  advantage  is  about  to  disappear,  and  aa 
we  know  that  the  system  of  mutual  justice  and. 
forbearance  is  gaining  conrerSs  from  both  she- 
vrealtby  and  the  industrious' every  day,  weahni 
out  aft  references  to  stye  pasty  which  are  merely 
calculated  to  prevent  the  good  understanding 
which  we  contemplate  as  the  speedy  result  of  the 
new  ntrtnftibtmtiL-^MaiiekmUr  AJmttimr. 

RetfotO*.— Tbis  term  is  strangely  arisen* 
plied;  and  in  osing it/ttabet mewtaiecayse^r 
effect  They  quarrel  regarding  distinctions, 
Without  thinking  of  the  abstract  quality.  Creeds 
have  nothing  to  dp  with  actual  religion,  which 
operates  on  different  minds  in  modes  as  oppo- 
site as  the  habits  of  those  minds.  Every  man 
acts— even  upon  the  moat  trivial  afair— under 
some  influence ;  apd  thai  influence  is  (for  the 
tine  beans)  his  .religion.  Whether  his  actions 
are  controlled  by  the  dread  of  future  punish^ 
ment  or  the  aaueipation  of  intone  bliss^  we  care 
not:  the  renal!  is  the  same.  Both  motives 
attain  ihft  iddnttesl  end,  though  by  dtsferet* 
means.  In  fttet,  conadence  is*  religion,  and, 
*  prate  till  doomsday,"  a  man  is  sever  so  truly 
a  Christian  as  when  ne  says,'  *•  I  da**  «ot  be 
acuity  of  a  hadacdori;  I  will  perform  a  good 
one.  , 

MAN  16  THE  CREATURE  OF  CIK- 
CUMSTANGE8. 
to  thk  editor  or  *■■  ctessrs. 
'  Sm,— Anticipating  that  I  shall  not  be  eoou 
tlldered  as  begging  the  (Jnestioo,  when  I  assert 
that  all  mankind  are  creatures  of  circumstances, 
hence  it  js  that  X  draw  thy  inferedces'tVom  pre. 
disposing  causes,  that  ae  much  crime  exists  in 


this  enlightened  age*  and  so  much  ignominy 
and  extreme  punishment,  even  unto  death, 
a  waft  the  innumerable  unheeded  victims,  made 
so  by  circumstances  that  of  necessity  influence 
the  mind  to  good  or  evil,  to  virtue  or  vice; 
Then,  I  ask,  w<mld  it  not  be  aa  wise,  as,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  just,  to  afford  these  vic- 
tims of  transgressions,  these  poor  objects  of 
mercy,  an  opportunity  of  embracing  other  and 
better  circumstances,  in  order  that  they  may 
renew  themselves  morally  and  virtuously.  Rather 
than  condemn,  an  almost  helpless  people  to 
exile  or  death*  I  would  open  a  way  for  their 
regeneration.  But  of  the  many  divers  projects 
that  exist,  even  ia  this  enlightened  era,  1  see 
none,  not  even  one,  that,  can  be  considered 
likely  to  produce  the  desired  effect*  I  admit 
many  improvements  and  revisions  have  of  late 
been  made  with  regard  to  setting  apart  the  pro- 
portionably  good  and, bad;  but  now  many  per- 
chance, and  these  perhaps  the  most  hardened  in 
sin,  may  be  found  guilty,  condemned  accord- 
ingly, *or  a  minor  offence !  under  such  a  mis- 
hap they  are  mixed  up  with  other  minor 
offenders,  and  1  am .  persuaded  no  plan  has 
yet  been  devised  capable  of  producing  the  de- 
vetitfy-to-be^wisbed-ibr  reform.  I  am  but  an 
homme  individual,  myself,  though  none  is 
superior  hut  in  proportion  as<  he  surpasses  me 
in  the  well-doing  to  mankind  ;  and  it  ie  in  the 
spirit  of  philanthropy  that  I  am  induced  to 
trespass  on  your  valuable  cemmhs-,  pleading 
inability  to  handle; the1  subject  equal  to*  what  it 
deserves,  f  have  said  that  no  plans,  or  modifi- 
cation of  plans,  that  \iiye  hitherto  appeared  for* 
the  reformatio^  pf  bad  principles,  can  be  con- 
sidered aa  pregnant  with  any  hope  of  success ; 
and  when  a  man  deprecate*  measure*  that  have 
for  their  obieot  any  particular  good,  it  behoves 
him  not  only  to  state  his  reasons  tor  consider- 
ing shorn  fallacious,  but  to  point  out  other 
and  better  plana  sor  odnefderatioa ;  in  doing 
which  I  hop*  not  to*  be  considered  aa  frivolous* 
or  chimerical.  Fdf  this  reason,  did  I  notdeem 
$e  foflowin^  practicable*,  and  of  good  repute, 
I  would'  not  entertain  It  for  one  moment ;  but 
until  Jf  afn  convinced 'by  argument  of  its  im- 
pracficabilliv  or  inutility  I  shall  maintain  my 
position,  which  is  simply  this — That'  every 
prison  or  gaol-house  be  ma/fc.a  house  of 
discipline,  wherein  we  may  behold,,  not  vice, 
box  idleness*  the  parent  of  vice,  but  in  their 
stead  disciples  to  good  example ;  added  to  that, 
hard  week  of  manual  labour,  under  the  moat 
severe  restrictions,  aa  may  seem  wise  and  just* 
I  would  that  two  adjacent  buildings,  of  a  cue*, 
cular  form,  be  erected  to  every  prison  or  gaoft; 
die  same  to  be?  atrtoerJrteta*  for  general  work- 
shops, stocked  wrttt'  toots  for  every  description  of 
manual  labour ;  one  fbr  the  male  and  the  other 
for  the  female  department;  and  each  nrlsonet 
to  beheld  at  hard  labour,  beat  suited:  to'  his 
capacity ;,  the  nroduce  oi  which  should  be  ap- 
propriafcjd  to  the  exigencies  of  tjie  poor  of  the 
pariah  whereja  they  may  be  situated ;  hy  this 
means  die  poor  s-ratee  of  the  different  parishes 
would  be  considerably  diminisnedy  and  it  would 
only  ho  nscessery  then  to  collect  poor'twratea  of 
those  tbet  should  be  considered,  able  to  pay 
Aem,  and  not  to  call  on  the  sMcestkona  add 
poo*  ttf  strppbrt  Ao  same,  weowalfry  indigent ; 


figures  attached  tp  each  srtjde ;  and  never,  is 
any  instance,  to  undersell .  the  trade ;  but  to 
allow  the  trade  a  fair  opportunity  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circum  stances,  to  eqpe  vita  you. 
Why  I  have  said  that*  <the  workshoptsWW 
be  circular^  buildings  is,  because  a  cureukr 
building  would  better  admit  of  the  overlooker, 
or  managing  man,  to  have  a  view  of  all  at  wort 
at  one  sight ;  though  each  prisoner's  statin* 
should  be  partitioned  off;  yet  a  person  in  the 
middle  could  see.  all  going  on:  Much  more  might ' 
be  said  on  this  subject,  but  I  beg  to  condn4c 
for  the  present,  and  in. the  interim  hope  to  ax 
it  taken  up  by  more  able  bands  than  mine. 
A  CONSTANT  READER. 


rn  consequence'  of  w^Idf.  the  pool 
Wouldnotbesbhard^dbffe'ny;  ifWouWHfltf- 
mately  diminish  poverty)  arfrf,' by  flitoiristofti* 
poverty,  q-i me  would  diminish; in  proporti6ti:.7 
.  For  the  disposal  pf  the  produce  of  labour 
lhey.  obtained,  I  would  suggest,  that  a,  convex, 
nient  place  for  the  sale  of.,  such  should  be 
at  etch  workhouse ;  tae  price  in  plain 
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LECTURES,  &c,  NEXT  WEEK. 

fnttitution,  1 4,  CAor tot t*-*trett>  Fiitroy-tquare. 

Sunday  inornius;,,at  half-past  11,  b?  theEev.J. 
E.  Smith,  and  eveninirt'at  7,  by  Mr. 'Owen. 

Sunday  afternoon,  at  3,  the  members  of  the  $<kW 
Community  will  take  Tea  together. 

Thursday  evening  at half-p^st  7,fbeTradei 

Frtday  afternoon,  at  4,  the  Female  Assoctatios, 


Mr.  Detrcf  ier  will  lecture  on  Tneeday  •venu*. 


ST.  SIMONIAN  LECTURER  Bertoa  Row- 
Burton  Ortcsst,  vvty  FRIDAY,  at  Sent 
orClock  io  the  Bveningu 

On  Friday,  tae  K9tb  instant,  will  be  pabJattt, 
at  EflSQfhmn  Wilsons,  Royal  Exchange,  a  &.$► 
ssnaana  Pamphlet,  «on  the  Orfaniiatioa  sf  u« 
Working  Classes,"  and  ••  On  MatrieMey."  F« 
Tioketsy  anw  Prospectuses  of  Jfee  Lrdaras,  ajelf 
at  the  Reformer  Offce,  378,  Strand 9  at  M.F.* 
Parqaet  and  Coopers,  Ii,  Tavintnek-strrft,  Cs 
vene-sjerden  5  Mr.  Bro6ks%  OSl^OxIbpd-siteei; 
and  at  the  Crisis  Office,  18,  Dnke-street,  Uacdt^ 
hm.nslds. 


THE  TWENlTrNINTH  SOCIAL  rWITit 
Hill  be  held  on  MONDAY  ETB»IW?w,,»j 
December  2,  at  the  InsCttn'ilon  of  the  Iadmtriow 
Cln^wes.  fjharlot te-*<reet,  Pittroy-square.  _ 
'  MUAAsmry  ysas;tiara>»Oayl»titts  baa>e.| 
lisbed  ?  This  question  will  J*  publicly  distant* 
on  Wednesday  eaenja*-, .  Jteejnber  4At  si  •• 
iaboar  a^obaoanv  Charlotte-atreeL  pr.  9» 
ander  aotnerviUo  mto\  aUend.  Chair  takes  * 
glgkt  oH3ock  precisely^  , ,  ,  , 
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toaerfclg  #rocet*fnffs. 

INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  1. 

[On  account  of  the  press  of  matter,  Mr. 
Smith  has  withdrawn  bis  lecture  this  week.] 
Mr.  Oice»  lectured  in  the  evening. 
"I  have  now  been  absent  more  than  six 
weeks;  and,  daring  these  six  weeks,  have 
made  more  progress  m  the  propagation  of 
sound  principles  than  within  the  last  two 
years.  Many  new  friends  are  gained,  and  a 
nefefoundation  is  laid.  All  nations  are  anti- 
cipating K  great  change,  and  they  look  for  the 
commencement  of  it  in  Great  Britain,  as  being 
at  the  head  of  commerce  and  industry:  but 
all  parties  disagree  in  their  opinions  of  the 
source  from  whence  it  is  to  proceed.  One  has 
been  looking  to  the  Tory  for  deliverance,  an- 
other to  the  Whig ;  another  expects  the  Ra- 
dical to  take  the  lead.  One  party  looks  to 
political,  others  to  religious  sources  one  to  the 
high  church,  another  to  the  sectaries.  We, 
however,  all  know  that  relief  can  come  from 
none  of  these  parties.  It  must  come  from  the 
working  classes ;  for  they  alone  are  the  suf- 
ferers, and  they  alone  can  effect  the  change.  I 
(lid  hope  that  they  would  have  led  the  way  in 
this  reformation  of  society  long  ago ;  but  they 
had  not  knowledge  of  their  true  interests.  My 
late  visit,  however,  to  the^ovinces,  has  con- 
Tinced  me  that  there  is  a  yeTy  great  growth  of 
sound  and  useful  information  amongst  them. 

"  After  leaving  London,  I  visited  Worcester, 
Birmingham,  the  Potteries,  Manchester,  and 
the  leading  towns  in  Yorkshire.  Leeds  has 
heen  thought  a  very  difficult  place  to  make  an 
impression  upon.  I  was  told  it  was  almost 
useless  to  deliver  my  public  lectures  there; 
however,  I  thought  it  quite  necessary;  and 
after  consultipg.  with  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  lodges,  they  agreed  to  send  circulars  to  the 
different  lodges  in  the  neighbourhood,  request- 
ing them  to  send  delegates  from  amongst  the 
most  intelligent  of  their '  number.  With  this 
request  the  lodges  complied,  and  I  met  about 
400  of  these  delegates,  and  about  150  or  200 
other  individuals,  who  requested  pemtissian  to 
end;  and  to  mem  I  delivered  the  following 
lectorV  which    was  reported    by   the  Leeds 


MR.  OWEN'S  LECTURE  AT  LEEDS. 
We  present  our  reader*  with  an  outline  of  a  lec- 
ture delivered  by  Mr.  Owen  to  the  delegates 
of  the  Trades'  Union,  and  to  others  to  the  number 
of  upwards  of  000,  in  the  large  room  at  the  Black 
LIob  Inn,  In  this  town,  in  the  evening  of  Monday, 
the  18th  instant. 

Mr.  Owen  observed,  that  the  subject  he  was 
about  to  discuss  was  so  extensive,  that  It  was 
difficult  to  decide  upon  the  bent  course  to  be 
adopted  for  a  single  lecture.  As  Mr.  Baines  had 
given  a  paragraph  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  of  last 
week,  reflecting  upon  bis  (Mr.  Owen's)  proceed- 
ings,  he  deemed  it  useful  to  set  himself  right  with 
the  public  of  Leeds,  before  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  meeting. 
The  year  1819  being  a  period  of  great  distress, 
Mr.  Baints,  Mr.  Cawood,  and  the  late  Mr, 
Oastl.r,  were  appointed  by  the  town  of  l<eeds  to 
inspect  his  establishment  at  New  Lanark,  and  to 
make  an  accurate  report  of  what  they  observed. 
That  report  was  chietiy  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Balnea, 
and  it  should  he  then  read  as  applied  to  Mr. 
Baines's  paragraph. 

Mr.  Simeon  Pollard,  secretary  to  the  Trades* 
Union,  read  the  report,  which  was  as  follows:— 

[Wc  regret  that  the  demands  upon  our  columns 
this  week  preclude  the  possibility  of  out  giving  the 
whole  of  the  extract  read  to  the  meeting.  With 
reference  to  the  population  under  Mr.  Owen's  care 
at  New  Lanark,  the  deputation  says—] 

"The  next  class  of  the  population  in  the  La- 
nark  establishment  consists  of  the  boys  and  girls 
between  ten  and  seventeen  years  of  age;  there 
are  all  employed  in  the  mill,  and  in  the  evening 
from  seven  to  half-past  eight  o'clock  they  pursue 
that  system  of  education  to  which  their  attention 
has  up  to  ten  years  of  age  been  directed  h\  the 
day  time.  The  deportment  of  these  young  peo- 
ple, owing  probably  to  the  advantages  of  their 
early  training,  is  very  exemplar)-.  In  business 
they  are  diligent,  and  iu  their  manner  they  are 
mild  and  engaging.  They  are  taught  to  know 
that  vice  and  happiness  can  never  be  long  allied, 
and  they  seek  their  gratifications  rather  io  the 
improvement  of  their  minds  than  in  the  habits  of 
the  dissolute.  Publichouses,  and  the  other  re- 
sorts  of  the  vicious,  are  no  where  to  be  found  in 
this  happy  village,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  their  cou laminating  influence  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  contrast  of  manners 
and  of  conduct  between  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Lanark  and  of  most  (we  fear  we  may  say  all)  other 
manufacturing  places.  It  is  proper  here  to  observe 
that,  from  the  nature  of  Mr,  Owen's  establishment, 
employment  cannot  be  fonnd  in  the  mills  for  all 
the  boys  horn  and  educated  in  the  place ;  and 
on  that  account  many  of  them,  when  they  have 
finished  their  education,  are  placed  by  their  pa- 
rents at  mechanical  or  handicraft  trades.  What 
has  been  the  conduct  of  any  considerable  number  of 
these  boys  when  they  are  removed  from  the  moral 
restraints  of  their  former  situations,  it  was  not  in  | 
our  power  to   ascertain,  though   we  have  little 


doubt  but  the  advantage  of  their  early  education 
will  be  felt  upon  their  moral  habits  in  ewtry  period 
of  future  life. 

M  Iu  the  adult  Inhabitants  of  New  Lanark  we 
saw  much  to  commend.  In  general  they  appeared 
clean,  healthy,  and  sober.  Intoxication,  the  pa- 
rent of  so  many  vices  and  of  so  much  misery,  is 
indeed  almost  unknown  here.  The  consequence 
i<  that  they  are  all  well  clad  and  well  fed,  and 
their  dwellings  are  clean  aad  Inviting.  The  Scotch 
character  has  in  It,  no  doubt,  something  that  dis- 
poses to  a  more  exemplary  observance  of  the  Sab- 
oath  than  is  generally  to  beseeu  in  England ;  bat 
this  circumstance  apart,  it  is  quite  mauifest  that 
the  New  Lanark  system  has  a  teudeney  to  improve 
the  religious  character;  and  so  groundless  are  the 
apprehensions  expressed  on  the  score  ef  religion 
suffering  injury  by  the  prevalence  of  these  esta- 
blishments, that  we  accord  with  Mr. Owen  in  his 
assertion  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  form  a 
more  religions  community  than  any  manufacturing 
establishment  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

*  This  effect  arises  out  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  any  sentiment  on  religious  subjects 
entertained  by  Mr.  Owen  himself.  Instead  of  the 
work-people  of  Lanark  spending  their  evenings 
In  the  public-houses,  many  of  them  derive  their 
amusement  from  wituesaUig  the  perform  mces  of 
their  children  in  the  school-rooms.  In  this  well- 
regulated  colony,  where  almost  every  thing  is 
made,  wanted  by  either  the  manufactory  or  its  in- 
habitants, no  cursiiig  or  swearing  is  any  where 
to  be  heard. 

44 There  are  no  quarrelsosse  men  or  brawling 
women.  These  effects  arise  partly  out  of  the 
moral  culture  of  the  place,  partly  from  the  absence 
of  public-houses,  as  we  have  before  said,  aad 
partly  from  the  seclusion  of  the  inhabitants  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  if  that  can  be  called  seclii . 
sion  were  2,500  persons  are  congregated  within 
the  narrow  compass  of  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile." 
Mr.  Oicen  requested  bis  audience  to  contrast  the 
sentiments  contained  in  thnt  report  with  the  para- 
graph in  the  last  week's  Metr.ury,  and  they  would 
see  the  difference  between  honest  Mr.  Baines  in 
1810,  and  Mr.  Baines,  the  part izan  Whig,  in  1833. 
Mr.  Baines,  from  his  situation,  could  not  so  well 
know  the  real  condition  of  the  working  classes  as 
he  (Mr.  O.)  did,  who  had  devoted  half  a  century, 
day  by  day,  to  the  foil  investigation  of  the  import- 
ant subject.  Had  he  known  it,  he  (Mr.  O.)  wss 
sure  Mr.  Baines,  would  have  written  in  a  different 
manner  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Trades* 
Unions.  The  only  writer  who  had  taken  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  produc- 
tive classes  of  Ea rope  and  America  was  the  talented 
writer  iu  the  Morning  Chronicle,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  O.  P.  Q.,  who  had  opened  the  subject  in 
two  letters  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last.  In 
the  former,  he  explained  the  causes  which  had 
produced  the  present  excitement  among  the  work- 
ing classes  on  both  those  continents.  He  very 
truly  observed  that  the  schoolmaster  had  been 
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i  abroad  among  the  product  ire  classes,  as  well  as  fa 
the  middle  clans,  and  that  the  natural  effects  aris- 
ing from  the  development  of  true  principles  were 
now  beginning  to  show  themselves.  He  stated 
truly,  that  many  of  the  parties  who  some  years 
since  advocated  the  education  of  the  poor,  were 
not  themselves  aware  of  the  effects  which  would 
arise— that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lancaster,  Allen, 
and  others,  did  not  foresee  the  mighty  results  that 
would  arise  from  opening  the  faculties  of  the  work- 
ing classes ;  and  he  added,  that  the  power  of  the 
trades'  unions  was  but  little  understood  by  the 
vuperficUl  observer,  for  that,  in  his  opinion,  they 
were  destined  to  make  a  greater  change  in  society 
than  alt  the  little  petty  proceedings  of  the  various 
governments  united.  But  the  writer,  in  his  second 
letter,  discovered  his  deficiency  of  experience, 
when  he  entered  upon  the  practical  part  of  the 
subject.  He  thinks  that  the  attempt  of  the  trades' 
unions  to  fix  a  maximum  of  time  and  a  minimum  of 
wages  is  impracticable,  and  that  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  any  such  attempt.  He,  however,  stated 
truly  that  different  sections  of  these  unions  were 
very  likely  to  commit  various  blunders  at  their 
commencement,  for  want  of  leaders  of  experience 
to  direct  their  measures  on  sound  principles,  and  in 
accordance  with  each  other.— O.  P.Q.  was  correct 
in  all  the  principles  be  stated  in  his  first  letter. 
The  causes  which  were  in  progress  to  produce 
these  mighty  effects  had  been  familiar,  to  him  (Mr. 
O.)  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  in  conse- 
quence, he  had  taken  a  very  active  and  prominent 
part  in  promoting  the  Lancasterian,  Bell's,  and 
every  other  system  of  edncatiou  proposed  for  the 
working  clashes.  Indeed,  he  had  proposed  and 
made  considerable  progress  in  inducing  Lord  Li- 
verpool's admini»tratioo,  and  many  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Whig  and  Dissenting  interest,  to 
introduce  a  bill  into  parliament  for  the  national 
education  of  the  poor— in  which  he  would  have 
succeeded,  had  he  not  been  opposed  by  Randolph, 
the  then  BUhop  of  London,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Whitbread,  who  had  previously  attempted  a  simi- 
lar measure,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pitt.  They  (ailed, 
however,  for  want  of  being  familiar  with  the  ha- 
bit* and  condition  of  the  operative  classes,— So 
far  back  as  1818,  he  (Mr.  O.)  presented  memorials 
to  the  governments  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
the  congress  of  sovereigns  held  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
stating,  in  strong  terms,  the  impolicy  of  longer 
continuing  the  existing  system,  and  the  certainty 
that,  if  it  was  persisted  in,  the  progress  of  machi- 
nery on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increasing  know- 
ledge among  the  productive  classes  on  the  other, 
would,  in  a  few  years,  render  it  impracticable  for 
them  to  persevere  in  the  system,  and  the  power  of 
society  would  of  necessity  fall  under  the  control 
of  the  industrious  classes,  as  soon  as  they  were 
made  sufficiently  intelligent  to  direct  it.  He 
(Mr.  O  )  had,  from  that  period  to  the  present,  not 
only  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  the  school- 
master, but  be  had  in  Europe  and  America  exerted 
all  his  powers  to  create  a  new  public  opinion,  and 
he  now  found  that  his  success  was  equal  to  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Henceforward,  the 
intelligent  and  well-disposed  of  the  productive 
classes  would  control  the  destinies  ot  the  civilized 
world.  Their  power  cannot  be  limited  by  any 
human  force  now  in  existence.  It  would  be 
easy  for  to  era  to  say,  u  Those  who  remain  op- 
posed to  the  improvement  and  future  prosperity 
of  the  general  population  of  all  countries  shall 
not  be  supported  by  us,  but  they  must  support 
themselves.*'  It  is,  in  fact,  the  trades*  unions 
that  will  ere  long  contaiu  the  whole  of  the  work- 
ing classes  within  their  association.  They  will 
develop  the  me  aim  of  creating  wealth  of  the  most 
valuable  descript  ion,aud  abundance  for  all,  without 
Ibe  necessity  for  the  producers  of  this  wealth 
being  either  in  ignorance  or  poverty,  or  being 
cheated  and  oppressed  by  any  party  whatever. 
He  (Mr.  O.)  had  taken  some  pains  latterly  to  re- 
flect upon  those  principles  which  would  be  most 
beneficial  iu  [  r-ctice,  both  for  masters  and  men, 


and  wns  desirous  of  making  these  principles  fami- 
liar to  both.  He  had,  therefore,  just  finished,  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  meeting,  the  outlines  of  a 
catechism,  explanatory  of  his  views,  and  which 
were  as  follow  :— 

THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE  REGENERATING 
SOCIETY. 

Qui  *i  ion.  What  ought  to  be  the  object  of  hu- 
man society?  Antwr.  The  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  without  distinction  of  class,  sect, 
party,  country,  or  colour. 

Q.  Has  this  object  been  honestly  and  intelli- 
gently sought  by  any  olass,  sect*  or  party,  in  any 
country  ?  A.  If  sought  for,  it  has  never  yet  been 
attained.  t 

Q.  Can  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  be  now 
attained  and  permanently  secured  ?  A.  Yes, 
beyond  all  doubt,  when  proper  means  shall  be 
adopted. 

Q.  What  are  the  proper  means  ?  A.  The  adop- 
tion in  practice  of  charity  and  love  for  the  whole 
family  of  mankind. 

Q.  H*s  this  doctrine  not  been  taught  for  thou- 
sands of  years  ?  A.  Yes,  but  it  has  never  yet 
been  put  into  practice  by  any  class,  sect,  or  party 
in  any  country. 

Q.  Wherefore  ?  A.  Because  men  have  been 
trained  uot  to  know  themselves,  or  what  manner 
of  beings  they  are,  but  in  a  system  which  unavoid- 
ably and  necessarily  generates  individual  selfish- 
ness. 

Q.  Can  men  now  be  trained  to  know  themselves, 
and  to  have  pure  charity  and  real  affection  for  all 
mankind  ?  A.  Yes,  and  this  system  is  now  re- 
quired to  remove  the  evils  arising  from  individual 
competition,  and  its  consequences,  poverty,  crime, 
and  violence. 

Q.  Upon  what  foundation  does  this  system  for 
the  regeneration  of  mankind  rest  ?  A.  Upon  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  man  and  of  society. 

Q.  What  is  man  ?  A.  A  compound  being,  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made — 1st.  at  birth,  by  that 
Power  which  organizes  all  existence*;  and  2nd, 
by  the  influence  of  the  external  circumstances  by 
which  each  individual  is  surrounded  from  birth. 

Q.  Does  man  form  any  part  of  his  own  organiza- 
tion or  constitution  at  birth  ?  A.  No,  not  even 
a  hair  of  his  head,  or  a  nail  of  bis  finger. 

Q.  Does  man  form  any  of  the  external  circum- 
stances by  .which  he  is  surrounded  at  birth  ?  A. 
No,  neither  at  birth,  nor  while  external  circum- 
stances make  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  him. 

Q.  Can  you  justly  or  rationally  blame  or  praise 
the  individual  for  his  peculiar  constitution  at  birth, 
or  for  the  inferior  or  superior  qualities  of  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  which  surround  him  from 
birth,  many  of  which  existed  before  he  was  born, 
or  bad  power  eveu  to  know  good  from  evil  with 
respect  to  tbem  ?    A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  But  has  it  not  been  an  universal  practice  to 
blame  and  praise  human  beings  for  the  qualities 
which  they  possess,  either  derived  from  their  in- 
dividual organization,  or  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances  acting  upon  their  peculiar  organiza- 
tion ?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  necessary  or  natural 
consequences  of  this  unjust  and  irrational  system 
of  praise  and  blame,  and  individual  reward  and 
punishment?  A.  Every  evil  with  which  the  hu- 
man race  has  been  afflicted. 

Q.  Will  you  enumerate  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent evils  which  necessarily  arise  from,  or  are 
engendered  by,  the  belief  in  these  errors,  and 
their  adoption  in  practice  ?  A.  Yes  :  Spiritual 
pride,  hatred,  anger,  wars,  massacres,  nucharita- 
blcness,  nnklnduess,  and  every  erroneous  and  bad 
passion  which  can  be  implanted  iu  human  nature, 
generating  the  most  ignorant  selfishness,  under  the 
form  of  individual  competition. 

Q.  But  will  not  the  Christian  precepts  of  cha- 
rity and  love,  which  are  tsught  weekly, and  almost 
daily,  in  the  churches,  eradicate  those  evils  ?  A. 
However  strongly  these  precepts  may  be  urged 


upon  the  people,  In  churches,  chapelf,  sod  itl 
kinds  of  meeting-houses,  as  long  as  the  nature  of 
man  remains  unknown,  and  individual  competition 
continues  in  practice,  these  precepts,  as  hereto- 
fore, must  remain  a  dead  letter,  and  be  incapable 
of  adoptioo. 

Q.  What  is  society?  A.  An  association  of  hu- 
man beings  to  enable  the  individual  member*  to 
produce  wealth — distribute  it — form  the  character 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  to  govern  the  whole 
mass  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  peatest 
amount  of  wealth,  intelligence,  harmony,  aid 
happiness. 

Q.  By  what  means  are  these  results  to  be  pro- 
duced ?  A.  By  properly- devised  arrangements  to 
enable  the  society  to  produce  the  greatest  aooaat 
of  the  most  valuable  wealth,  in  the  shortest  tine, 
with  the  most  advantage  to  the  producers,  tad  to 
distribute  this  wealth  the  most  beneficially  for  all 
the  members  of  the  association.  By  other  ar- 
rangements combined  with  these,  to  cultivate  the 
physical,  intellectual,  snd  moral  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  every  child,  in  order  to  make  it  at  oaiaritj 
the  most  useful,  valuable,  intelligent,  good,  asd 
happy  being  that  bis  original  constitution  or  orga- 
nization at  birth  will  admit  of,  and  to  unite  these 
separate  arrangements  in  their  due  proportion 
that  they  may  always  proceed  and  govern  in  order 
and  harmony,  and  produce  the  greatest  pensaoest 
benefit  to  every  member  of  the  association. 

Q.  Is  it  practicable  to  form  arraageneoU 
throughout  society,  that  will  admit  of  inprort- 
ments  so  important  and  extensive  being  cow  intro- 
duced? A.  It  will  be  easy  of  practice  to  do  m 
as  soon  as  liberty  of  expression,  without  evil  to 
the  speaker,  can  be  secured  for  the  conscieotioa 
belief  of  all,  to  whatever  sect  or  party  they  say 
belong. 

Q.  Do  yon  consider  this  liberty  of  expresses, 
without  giving  offence  to  others  or  creating  erfl 
to  the  speaker,  the  first  step  towards  the  practice 
of  real  Christian  charity  and  love  for  mankind? 
A*  Yes:  for  until  means  can  be  devised  to  effect 
this  great  change  in  the  dispositions,  it  will  be  is 
vain  to  expect  any  essential  permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  worldly  or  moral  condition  of  mac,  or 
the  practice  of  virtue  among  the  human  race. 

Q.  What  now  prevents  the  introduction  of 
practical  measures  to  effect  this  change  in  the 
present  generation  ?  A.  The  want  of  comet 
knowledge  among  those  who  govern  the  nw*t 
civilized  nations. 

Q.  What  power  do  these  nations  possess?  A. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  population  of 
every  country  rich,  intelligent,  good,  and  happy. 

Q.  Seeing  that  these  governors  do  not  eiercse 
this  knowledge,  what  practical  measures  do  jot 
recommend  for  adoption  ?  A.  That  the  prodoctiit, 
or  most  useful  and  valuable  classes  in  all  coss- 
tries,  unite  among  themselves  to  accomplish 
peacefully  and  morally  those  changes  which  tf 
would  have  been  better  if  the  governments  had, 
of  their  own  accord,  commenced  and  effected 

Q.  Suppose  the  union  of  all  the  jauastrioa* 
classes  to  be  completed,  what  ought  to  be  the  first 
measure  for  them  to  carry  into  execution?  k 
They  should  fix  a  maximum  of  time  and  s  nisi- 
mum  of  remuneration  for  their  daily  labour. 

Q  What  ought  to  be  the  maximum  of  tisw? 
A.  Eight  hours  per  day— from  eight  o'clock  is 
the  morning  until  mid-day,  aad  from  two  o'cJsefc 
until  six  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Why  do  you  limit  the  time  to  eight  boon! 
A.  1st,  Because  it  is  the  utmost  period  that  the 
human  race  can  work  physically  or  mentally  per 
day,  and  be  healthy,  intelligent,  virtuous,  sad 
happy  :  Snd,  because,  since  the  modern  discove- 
ries in  chemistry  and  mechanics,  it  is  wholly  is- 
nccessary  for  any  one  of  the  human  race  to  he 
longer  daily  employed:  3rd,  because,  la  eight 
boors  daily,  under  wise  arrangemevta,  a  super- 
fluity of  weath  may  be  created  for  all :  4th,  he- 
cause  no  men  have  auy  natural  right  to  reesav 
other  men  to  be  employed  longer  than  is  brief- 
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eia)  for  society :  and,  5th,  because  it  is  the  real 
Interest  of  ever  y  human  being  that  every  other 
hsrnaa  being  should  be,  if  possible,  formed  to  be 
healthy,  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  happy. 

Q.  What  ought  to  be  the  minimum  of  remune- 
ratioo  for  eight  hoars'  daily  employment  in  the 
general  service  of  mankind  ;  that  i»*  in  producing 
food,  lodgings,  clothes,  furniture,  knowledge,  or 
pleasure,  for  their  fellow-beings?  A.  A  suffi- 
ciency of  good  food,  lodgiugs,  clothes,  furniture, 
knowledge,  and  recreation  for  all  thus  employed, 
and  their  families. 

Q.  Can  their  physical  and  mental  powers, 
wisely  applied,  produce  these  things  for  them- 
selves and  a  surplus ?  A.  Yes;  and  if  there  was 
sny  necessity  for  it,  or  utility  in  it,  they  could,  in 
a  short  time,  under  a  wise  direction  of  human 
powers  applied  to  the  land,  and  capital  now  in 
existence,  produce  wealth  to  which  no  assignable 
limit  can  be  fixed. 

Q.  Then  yon  recommend  that  knowledge  and 
happiness,  or  real  wealth,  should  be  insured 
to  the  producers  of  it,  instead  of  money  or  nomi- 
nal wealth  ?  A.  Yea;  1  recommend  to  all  produ- 
cers of  wealth,  whether  employers  or  employed, 
now  to  unite  to  obtain  for  their  productions  from 
those  who  neither  produce  knowledge  or  wealth, 
or  any  thing  really  useful  for  mankind,  good  lodg- 
ings, food,  clothes,  furniture,  and  time  to  acquire 
knowledge  aod  recreation.  But  that  if  those  who 
do  not  produce  wealth  will  not  thus  remunerate 
the  producers  for  their  productions,  the  latter  wil 
permit  them,  the  unproductive,  to  create  those 
things  for  themselves. 

Q.  The  first  step  that  yen  recommended  to  the 
union  of  the  productive  classes  being  to  fix  a  maxi- 
mum of  time  and  a  minimum  of  wages,  what  do 
yon  recommend  for  the  second  ?  A.  That  they 
shooid  make  arrangements  to  put  an  end  to  in- 
temperance and  all  the  other  injurious  and  disa- 
greeable habits  which  their  excess  of  labour  has 
tended  greatly  to  force  them  to  acquire;  and  that 
should  exhibit,  in  their  daily  intercourse  with 
each  other  and  with  the  world,  the  Christian  vir- 
tue* of  forbearance,  charity,  and  kindness,  and 
upon  all  occasions  show  a  readiness  to  return  good 
for  evil,  until,  by  a  constant  perseverance  in  such 
conduct,  evil  and  the  motives  to  practise  it  among 
men  shall  be  removed. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  such  a  virtuous,  intelli- 
gent, and  happy  state  of  society  can  be  introduced 
by  the  union  of  the  productive  classes  ?  A.  Yes — 
if  the  employers  and  employed  can  be  now  made 
to  unite  In  measures  the  most  obvious  for  their 
mutual  benefit. 

Q.  But  should  one  or  both  be  yet  too  ignorant 
to  comprehend  this  enlarged  interest  which  you 
hnre  described,  what  course  should  be  adopted  ? 
A.  Jf  both  parties  are  not  yet  sufficiently  informed 
to  perceive  the  overwhelming  interest  which  they 
bave  in  thene  measures,  theu  the  intelligent  and 
best-disposed,  who  do  understand  these  principles, 
ind  know  the  benefit  they  will  produce  when  ap- 
>fted  to  practice,  are  called  upon  by  their  desire 
»f  happioeaa  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to 
►n light  en  both  parties  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
Q.  But  suppose  that  the  employers  should  not 
iow  perceive  these  things,  as  they  do  not  suffer 
et  so  much  evil  from  the  present  practices  as  the 
perativee  whom  they  employ,  and  that  the  latter 
hould  discover  the  full  extent  of  the  errors  of  the 
rinciple  be  which  their  labour  is  called  Into 
ction  ;  what  course  would  it  be  wise  and  prudent 
>r  the  employed  to  adopt,  to  pot  an  end,  in  the 
lortest  space  of  time,  to  the  unnecessary  misery 
bich  thee  and  their  families  now  experience? 
.  They  bave  but  one  course  left  for  them  to  pur- 
te  -  f hejr  most  ssife,  as  all  other  association*  of 
en  hsve  done,  for  their  mutual  safety  and  int- 
*t,  and  by  their  union  induce  the  most  flight- 
ed of  their  emplnyirt  and  of  the  public  to  aid 
em  to  do  without  the  assistance  of  such  of  their 
esent   employers  as  cannot  be  induced  to  join 


them  In  these  fundamental  measures  for  their  own 
security  and  the  regeneration  of  society. 

Q.  Is  the  time  arrived  for  this  great  change  to 
be  effected,  withoot  throwing  society  into  confu- 
sion, or  doing  a  greater  evil  bv  raising  some  por- 
tion of  society  in  the  scale  of  happiness,  and  de- 
pressing other  large  portions,  perhaps  the  greater 
number?  A.  1  believe  the  time  is  come  when 
this  highly-to-be-desired  change  may  be  accom- 
plished, not  only  without  any  real  injury  to  any 
portion  of  mankind,  but  also  with  the  most  sub- 
stantial permanent  advantage  to  the  whole  of  the 
human  race. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  intended  to  be  attained 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Regenerating  Society  ? 
A.  The  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

Q.  By  what  means?  A.  By  introducing  into 
every  day's  practice  the  fundamental  precepts  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  universal  charity  and  kind- 
ness through  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  com- 
mercial principle  of  individual  competition,  and 
the  adoption  of  national  companies  for  cond act- 
ing the  general  business  of  the  empire. 

Q.  Cannot  the  Christain  precepts  of  charity  and 
love  be  practised  under  the  commercial  system  of 
individual  competition  ?  A.  No,  never !— and  it  is 
In  vain  longer  to  continue  the  useless  attempt. 

Q.  Then  all  sincere  searchers  after  truth  most 
ultimately  adopt  these  practical  measures  before 
they  can  become  Christians?  A.  There  is  no 
other  plan  under  heaven  by  which  the  fundamen- 
tal precepts  of  the  Christian  religiou  can  be  con- 
scientiously carried  into  practice. 

These  were  the  ootlioes  which  had  occurred  to 
.  him  ;  but  he  gave  them  to  the  meeting  as  an  im- 
perfect sketch,  which  would  be  subject  to  subse- 
quent improvement.  It  had  always  been  a  great 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  master  manufacturers 
and  tradesmen,  that  their  interests  could  be  per- 
manently promoted  either  by  long  hours  or  low 
wages.  The  introdoction  of  mechanical  inven- 
tions and  chemical  improvements  into  the  country, 
ought  to  have  bad,  and  if  wisely  directed  would 
have  bad,  the  very  opposite  effects  to  those  which 
have  taken  place.  Instead  of  the  boors  of  labour 
being  increased  dsily,  they  would  have  regularly 
and  gradually  diminished  daily,  and  inatead  of  the 
value  of  manual  labour  being  continually  dimi- 
nished, it  would  have  regularly  and  continually 
increased.  He  might  indeed  have  justified  his 
friend  Mr.  Baines's  ultra  statement  of  three  or 
four  guineas  a-week  for  six  hours  daily,  for  the 
increase  of  our  powers  of  production  wonld  fully 
warrant  those  improvements  in  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes ;  but  he  was  aware  that  public 
opinion  was  not  yet  rip*  or  sufficiently  rational  to 
understand  to  their  full  extent  the  reasons  on 
which  such  a  state  of  things  could  be  supported. 
But  he  should  contend  that  the  working  classes 
had  a  full  and  clear  right  to  refuse  to  work 
more  than  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  twelve  at  noon,  and  from  two  o'clock 
until  six  in  the  evening,  and  to  demand  in  return 
for  it  as  comfortable  an  existence  as  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  more  rational  of  the  middle  class  of 
society.  For  producing  wealth  for  those  who  do 
not  and  cannot  produce  wealth  for  themselves, 
they  arc  fully  entitled  to  live  in  a  good  house  well 
furnished,  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  good  and 
wholesome  food,  to  be  well  clothed,  to  have  their 
children  well  educated,  and  to  have  the  means  for 
rational  recreation  and  intelligent  social  enjoy- 
ment. The  working  classes  have  hitherto  sold 
themselves  as  slaves  to  the  useless  members  of 
society,  and  even  now  they  only  claim  to  be  put 
into  a  condition  somewhat  approximating  to  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  They  will  not  be  re- 
quired at  the  most  (according  to  Mr.  Charles 
Wood's  statement  at  the  Halifax  dinner)  to  work 
more  than  forty-five  honrs  a- week,  while  eight 
hours  o-day  would  be  forty-eight  boors  a-week. 
The  black  slaves  were  furnished  with  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  with  the  addition  of  medicine  and 


medical  advice, and  surely  the  white  sieves  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  are  entitled  to  approach  to  the 
condition  of  the  black  slaves  in  our  colonies.  The 
Loudon  and  provincial  newspapers  had  been  teem- 
ing with  tirades  against  Trades'  Unions,  aud  were 
calling  down  vengeance  upon  them,  and  recom- 
mending their  utter  destruction.  He  (Mr.  O.) 
would,  however,  tell  them  that  the  industrious 
classes  had  as  good  a  right  to  form  their  unions, 
as  any  of  the  political  parties  of  the  country  bad 
to  form  their  clubs  and  associations.  He  would, 
therefore,  recommend  them,  under  no  considera- 
tions whatever,  to  consent  to  give  up  their  union, 
for  in  their  onion  alone  was  safety ;  they  should, 
indeed,  rather  sacrifice  their  lives  than  give  up 
their  union,  for  it  was  the  only  safeguard  against 
a  greater  degree  of  slavery  than  even  the  working 
classes  have  yet  experienced. 

He  bad  now  subjects  of  a  different  character  to 
bring  before  them.  It  was  evident  that  they 
were  going  to  attain  a  new  and  very  different  sta- 
tion in  society  from  that  which  they  had  hitherto 
held,  and  it  was  necessary  they  should  now  ac- 
quire a  character,  fit  fur  the  new  coudition  of  life 
upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  lie  had, 
two  requests  to  make,  aod  he  earnestly  solicited 
their  best  attention  to  what  he  was  about  to  say. 
He  had  perceived  with  regret  that  intemperance 
had  become  an  extensive  habit,  in  many  places, 
among  the  working  classes.  He  (Mr.O.)  was 
not  surprised  at  that,  because  men  worked  as  they 
bad  been  worked  in  such  unhealthy  atmospheres, 
and  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances  for 
health  and  comfort  as  many  of  tliem  lived  in,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  they  ahould  not  seek 
for  some  relief  to  recruit  exhausted  nature ;  and 
he  wonld  tell  the  master  manufacturers,  and 
tradesmen,  and  the  public  at  large,  that  by  re- 
quiring those  over-exertions  from  the  productive 
classes,  they  were  the  real  cause  of  those  habits 
of  Intemperance  and  of  inferior  conduct  among 
those  classes.  There  could  bo  no  other  reason 
for  the  ignorance  and  the  vulgar  habits  among 
the  working-classes  than  among  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  except  the  rrrj  improper  condition 
in  which  the  two  latter  have  for  so  long  a  period 
kept  the  former.  He  would  therefore  request 
them,  as  they  valued  their  future  permanent  pros- 
perity and  the  happiness  of  their  families,  that 
they  would  adopt  ouch  decisive  regulations  in  their 
respective  lodges,  and  ia  their  societies  generally, 
as  shooid  discountenance  intemperance,  and  bring 
it  to  a  termination  as  speedily  as  possible; 
for  as  long  as  they  retained  the  habits  of  intem- 
perance, it  was  impossible  for  themselves  or  their 
best  friends  to  raise  their  condition  in  society. 
The  next  request  he  had  to  make  was,  that  they 
would  adopt  measures,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
pot  an  end  to  the  angry  feelings  aud  causes  of 
division  which  now  too  generally  existed  among 
them.  An  extended  cordial  union  was  so  neces- 
sary for  their  future  permanent  success,  that  all 
petty  causes  of  difference  should  be  now  die. 
missed  from  their  minds.  Had  they  been  taught 
to  know  themselves,  or  what  manner  of  being* 
they  were,  tho«e  divisions  would  no  longer  be 
found  among  them.  When  they  reflected  that 
their  individual  constitutions  were  made  for  them 
by  a  Power  over  which  they  had  no  control. — 
that  the  difference  between  one  human  being  and 
another,  at  birth,  was  not  made  by  themselves, 
but  by  the  same  Power  which  brought  ihem  into 
existence,— and  that  their  subsequent  character 
was  formed  by  the  accidental  circumstances  in 
which  they  happened  to  be  placed, — they  would 
discover  that  to  be  angry  or  displeased  with  their 
fellow* men  was  an  act  of  Irrationality,  and  that 
tho«e  poor  individuals  who  have  been  the  l«niyt 
favoured  by  nature,  were  not  objects  for  their 
blame  or  punishment,  but  for  their  sympathy  and 
kindness.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  hencefor. 
ward  they  would  endeavour  to  retain  those  few 
but  important  fundamental  principles  i;i  their 
minds,  and  extend  the  principle  to  their  future 
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communication*  with  their  employe**.    Many  of 
flione,  from  the  ponitioii  they  had  toug  held  over 
i  hem,  would   at  first   be    drapleased   and   angry 
with  them  for   asking   for   their  simple   rights, 
and    might    perhaps,     in     har*h     terms,   refuse 
to  listen  to  any  of  their  applications;  but  they 
ought  not  in  return  to  eihlbit  such  conduct  to  them 
—  it  would  be  irrational.    They  ought  to  recollect 
the    circumstances  in  which  their  masters  bad 
been  placed,  their  habits  of  control  and  direction 
over  them,  and  forgive  them.     Let  their  conduct 
be  mild  and  forbearing,  but  firm  and  decided— let 
them  make  use  of  no  harsh  language  or  uselessly 
irritating  epithets,  but  tell  their  masters  simply 
that  they  asked  only  for  their  rights,  that  they 
were  oetermined  to  obtain  them,  and  that  it  would 
l>e  their  masters*  interest,  as  well  a*  theirs,  that 
ihey  should  obtain  and  permanently    maintain 
them.    However  angry  and  displeased  their  em- 
ployers might  be  at  first,  when  they  had  time  to 
reflect  upon  their  own  position  and  theirs,  and  the 
i  elation  of  both  to  the  public,  they  would  discover 
that  they  were  the  party  in  error,  and  that  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  operative*  would  pro- 
mote their  permanent  interest  much  better  than 
their  doing  it  for  themselves,  under  the  erroneous 
principles  under  which  they    were  now  acting. 
The  present  position  of  the  parties,  however,  waa 
not  the  most  fa v on r able  for  a  speedy  adjustment 
of  the  differences  esistiug  between  them.     An  in* 
telligent,  disinterested  mediating  party  between 
them,   was    required,   and    he    (Mr.    O.)    waa 
engaged  in  negotiation*  to   form   such  a  party 
—one  in  which   ihe   employers   and    the   em- 
ployed would  acquire  confidence,  and  be  sure 
that  the  interests  of  neither  would  be  sacrificed, 
lie   was  in  hopes  that  such  a  party  conld  be 
formed,  and  In  that  case  the  most  beneficial  per- 
manent results  might   be  speedily  anticipated. 
He  strongly  tecommended  them  to  be  peaceable 
In  their  whole  conduct,  and  never  to  attempt  to 
carry  any  of  their  measure*  by  violence  against 
their  employers,  or  such  of  their  fellow,  workmen 
who  were  not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  join 
them  in  their  honest  endeavours  to  benefit  the 
condition  of  themselves  and  of  society  generally. 
It  had  been  supposed  by  many  parties  that  he 
(Mr.O.)  was  oppo»ed  to  the  Christian  religlou, 
but  he  wonld  then  state,  once  for  all,  that  he  had 
never  been  opposed  to  any  thing  that  was  true 
according  to  his  conscientious  belief,  and  that  all 
hi*  efforts,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  had  been  to 
bring  the  Christian  principles  of  pure  and  genuine 
charity  and  real  kindness  into  every-day  practice, 
and  that  instead  of  words  upon  that  subject,  they 
should  have  practice. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Owen  ; 
but,  in  conformity  with  the  last  recommendation, 
be  advised  that  these  forms  and  ceremonies 
«hould  be  oinpensed  with,  and  that  all  parties 
►hould  rather  turn  their  minds  to  the  attainment 
of  the  great  measures  of  which  he  bsd  been 
*veaklng.  He  waa  no  more  entitled  to  their 
thanks  than  wa*  any  other  individual  in  that 
room,  or  the  lowest  negro  in  the  British  colonies. 
Ihe  meeting  then  terminated. 

I  bave  had  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  with, 
and  bave  acquired  a  great  deal  ef  experience 
amongst,  the  working-men,  and  know  their 
condition  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  I 
have  witnessed  a  very  strong  feeling  of  dislike 
between  masters  and  men.  Nothing,  however, 
is  so  likely  to  confuse  the  country  as  this, 
which  seems  to  be  increasing  from  day  to  day. 
There  are  two  ways  only  of  preventing  the  bad 
effects  which  must  result  from  this  reciprocal 
hostility  and  jealousy.  The  first  is,  for  the 
operatives  to  select  leaders  from  amongst  them* 
selves,  and  make  these  leaders  what  the  mas* 
ters  now  are — the  controllers  of  the  general 
affairs  of  the  trades.  But  when  I  considered 
the  probable  success  of  a  measure  of  this  kind, 


it  occurred  to  me  that  a  shorter  and  a  much 
better  course  might  be  adopted.  I  found  that 
there  wai  only  one  interest  between  the  master 
and  the  men,  and  that  this  single  and  mutual 
interest  was,  through  ignorance,  not  pereeived 
by  either  party.  I  have  found,  however,  upon 
the  whole,  that  the  operatives  are  much  better 
informed  than  the  masters  themselves ;  and 
have  met  with  many  masters  who  did  riot  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  this,  and  to  express  their 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  change 
in  the  whole  system,  merely  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice. Were  the  roasters  and  the  men  to  sepa- 
rate, the  strength  of  each  party  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  it  would  be  many  years  before 
the  working-men  could  establish  their  inde- 
pendence ;  but  by  a  union  of  skill,  of  labour, 
and  of  capital,  the  amelioration  of  society  could 
be  effected  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  inequality  between  the  two  parties  is  at 
present  very  glaring.  Not  only  does  all  the 
power  of  capital  reside  in  the  persons  of  the 
arittocratical  few,  but  there  is  a  moral  power 
at  their  service,  which  influences  public  opi- 
nion in  their  favour—justifies  all  their  injus- 
tice, and  pictures  all  the  discontentment  and 
rourmurings  of  the  men  as  a  species  of  ingra- 
titude and  criminality.  The  daily  newspapers 
may  say  what  they  please  against  the  opera- 
tives;  out  if  they  spoke  the  truth,  they  would 
have  much  more  to  say  against  the  masters. 
However,  truth  is  not  as  yet  the  most  profit- 
able article  of  commerce.  It  is  merely  the 
interest  of  the  monied  portion  of  society,  that 
it  is  accounted  reputable,  or  profitable  to  de- 
fend. 

The  men  toil  incessantly  ;  but  what  do  they 
get  for  all  their  labour,  and  what  ought  they 
to  get  ?  They  ought  to  get  good  houses,  good 
furniture,  and  rational  education  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  they  will  be  the  greatest  fools  on 
the  earth  if  they  do  not  make  arrangements  to 
have  all  these.  Their  employers  form  part  of 
the  producers  in  some  respects  ;  that  is,  their 
capital  is  a  species  of  producer,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  an  accumulation  of  labour ;  and  profits  of 
capital  are  a  species  of  wages.  The  first  wages 
belong  to  the  labourer,  and  they  are  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  pf  life ;  after  these  are 
duly  paid,  there  may  be  a  surplus  of  wages  for 
capital  allowed,  by  making  the  public  pay  an 
addition  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  prime  cost 
But  if  the  public  say,  "  We  are  not  willing  to 
rive  this  per  eentage ;  we  want  a  cheap  article ;" 
Sen  let  me  producers  reply,  "  Make  the  arti- 
cle yourselves,  since  you  are  not  willing  to  re- 
munerate those  who  make  it  for  you. '  But 
who  is  this  public  ?  It  is  composed  of  those 
who  produce,  and  those  who  do  not  produce. 
To  the  former  it  matters  not  what  they  pay. 
since  they  will  be  repaid  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  but  to  the  latter  it  is  of  material  import- 
ance ;  for  high  wages  will  lower  the  heads  of 
the  aristocracy,  anu  give  the  poor  man  his  just 
rights. 

There  has  been  a  long  and  a  loud  cry  for 
cheap  articles,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
a  very  great  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
article  produced.  The  loss  to  the  public  has 
been  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  When 
I  was  a  cotton-spinner,  I  plainly  perceived 
that  the  public  was  deceiving  itself  in  this 
foolish  mania  for  cheapness;  and  I  put  the 
subject  to  the  test  of  experiment,  which  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  my  theory.  I  provided 
material  of  the  best  quality ;  and  got  it  spun 
into  thread  of  the  best  and  stoutest  make  that 
was  consistent  with  fineness  of  texture ;  the 


cloth  into  which  this  was  woven  I  found  to 
wear  six  times  longer  than  the  common  market 
article ;  and  the  extra  expense  of  this  nmcrier 
fabric  was  only  25  per  cent.  All  the  difference 
of  cost  lies  in  the  price  of  the  material ;  the 
labour  is  much  the  same  in  a  good  article  of 
that  description  as  in  a  bad ;  indeed,  the  difier. 
ence  is  rattier  in  favour  of  the  good  material, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  less  breaking,  and  conse- 
quently less  loss  of  material,  of  time,  and  of 
labour. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we  used 
6000  bags  of  cotton  per  week,  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  produce  of  which  was  about 
50,000,000/.  Now,  we  use  18,000  bags,  sod 
the  value  is  no  greater.  Suppose  we  were  to 
manufacture  the  best,  instead  of  the  wont 
article,  and  allow  an  extra  expense  of  W 
instead  of  25  per  cent. ;  50  per  cent,  added  to 
50  millions  would  inake  75  millions ;  but  as 
these  articles  would  be  six  times  more  valuable 
and  durable,  then  the  50  millions  would  be 
worth  300  millions,  deducting  50  per  cent 
would  make  the  whole  value  of  the  present  50 
millions  equal  to  275  millions;  from  which 
subtract  the  present  value  of  50  millions,  and 
you  have  a  real  public  loss  of  225  millions, 
arising  from  the  manufacturing  of  cheap 
articles. 

I  met  with  many  intelligent  men,  who  saw 
the  truth  of  these  things,  and  the  necessity  of 
some  new  practical  measures  ;  but  then,  said 
they,  we  are  religious  men :  we  cannot  act 
with  you,  you  are  an  infidel.  I  said  1  was 
very  sorry  that  good  men  could  not  co-operate 
in  doing  a  good  action,  merely  because  thai 
speculative  faiths  were  different ;  but  why  not 
give  liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  and  bear  with 
each  other's  infirmities  and  peculiarities? 
This,  they  acknowledged,  was  very  just,  and 
they  requested  me  to  make  out  a  catechism 
illustrative  of  my  doctrine,  and  they  should 
consider  whether  or  not  an  union  could  be 
effected.    Accordingly,  I  did  so. 

Next  day,  I  met  at  breakfast  with  these 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  rest,  laymen  of  differ- 
ent  religious  sects ;  and  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  them,  which  was  signed  and  sealed  before 
half-past  four  o'clock.  They  requested  dial 
I  should  strike  off  the  first  part  of  mycatr. 
chism,  because  it  might  prove  the  subject  of 
religious  discussion,  which  they  wished  to 
avoid,  and  to  allow  them  to  support  the  other 
part  with  quotations  from  scripture,  to  whkfc 
I  agreed,  provided  these  quotations  stricthr 
accorded  with  the  catechism.  This  cateehis« 
was  then  left  with  the  clergyman,  who  got  it 
neatly  printed  and  circulated,  to  the  amount  I 
believe  of  several  thousand  copies.  These  nica 
are  men  of  talents,  men  of  eloquence,  who  are 
capable  of  making  a  very  great  impresaoB 
upon  die  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  with  their 
assistance,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  arooWjj 
of  good  which  we  may  be  able  to  accoropha 
in  a  very  short  time.  All  of  them  acknow- 
ledge that  Christian  charity  and  goodwill  •can 
never  be  established  amongst  mankind  as  long 
as  the  competitive  system  lasts. 

Here  Mr.  Owen  read  the  catedusn  * 
drawn  up  by  these  gentlemen  with  scriftural 
references,  wnich  we  shall  publish  in  our  next. 
It  is  called  the  catechism  or  the  "  SocIKJ7  *£ 
Promoting  National  Regeneration."  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  above-mentioned  society, 
which  is  now  fairly  established  at  Manchester, 
and  hopes  to  be  supported  by  numerous  otbff 
hranch   societies    throughout     the   kingdoni 
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Mr.  Owen  then  spoke  in  high  terms  of  these 
gentlemen  individually,  as  staunch  and  zealous 
friends  of  the  people;  amongst  whom  were 
Mr.  John  Fieldett,  M.P.,  and  his  three 
brothers,  all  united  as  one  man ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bull;  Mr.  Sailer,  the  celebrated  advo- 
cate of  the  cause  of  the  factory  children  ;  and 
Mr.  Oastler,  who  has  figured  of  late  in  the 
Poor  Man  9  Gvardian,  not  very  advantageouslv 
certainly*  hut  Mr.  Owen  could  assure  his 
hearers  that  what  was  there  said  of  Mr.  Oast- 
ler, was  very  unjust  and  undeserved* 

The  people  in  die  north  are  far  in  advance 
of  us,  and  are  reallv  determined  to  act,  and  not 
to  speak  merely ;  the  ten-hours'  hill  they  mean 
to  abandon  ;  they  roust  have  an  eight-hours 
hUl,  and  full  wages,  and  arrangement  are 
making  to  effect  this  purpose,  by  the  month 
of  March  next.  Mr.  wood,  M.  P.,  has  been 
telling  the  people  of  Halifax  what  an  import- 
ant object  nas  been  gained  to  the  black  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  Negro  Emanci- 
pation Bill,  and  the  national  sacrifice  of 
90,000,000*.  to  effeet  it  The  Mack  slaves  are 
now  to  work  no  more  than  forty-five  hours  a- 
week,  and  for  this  to  have  gooa  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  and  medical  attendance ;  and  are 
white  men  to  be  denied  the  same  advantages  ? 
are  a  white  man's  services  not  as  valuable  as  a 
black  man's  ? — Yes :  and  the  working  men  of 
England  will  soon  convince  the  nation  that 
their  emancipation  is  quite  as  practicable  as 
negro  emancipation,  whatever  opposition  it 
mav  now  meet  with  from  the  mouths  of  fools 
and  interested  non-producers. 

The  foundation  of  new  societies  is  laid  in 
several  places,  and  many  of  the  masters  are 
willing  to  emter  into  treaty  with  the  workmen. 
It  is  proposed  that  masters  and  men  should 
each  form  a  union,  and  send  delegates  to  treat 
with  each  other;  and  those  masters  who  will 
not  submit  to  this,  will  find  themselves 
thwarted  ;  tkey  will  get  none  to  work  for  them, 
and  their  trade  will  go  into  other  hands. 


RIGHTS  OF  INDUSTRY. 


Prince**  Tavern,  Princess-street, 
Manchester,  Monday,  26th  Not.,  1833. 

At  a  meeting-  called  at  the  above  time  and  place, 
of  the  working  people  of  Manchester,  and  their 
friends,  after  taking  into  their  consideration— That 
society  in  this  country  exhibit*  the  strange  ano- 
maly of  one  part  of  the  people  working  beyond 
their  strength,  another  part  working  at  worn-oat 
and  other  employments  for  very  inadequate  wages, 
and  a  third  part  in  a  state  of  starvation  for  want 
of  employment ; 

That  eight  hoars'  daily  labour  is  enough  for  any 
human  being,  and,  under  proper  arrangements, 
sufficient  to  afford  an  ample  supply  of  food,  rai- 
ment, and  shelter,  or  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  and  that  to  the  remaiuder  of  hia  time  every 
person  is  entitled  for  education,  recreation*  aad 
sleep; 

That  the  productive  power  of  this  country, 
aided  by  machinery,  is  so  great  and  so  rapidly  in. 
creasinsr.  as,  from  Its  misdirection,  to  threaten 
danger  to  society  by  a  still  further  tall  in  wages, 
an  lean  some  measure  be  adopted  to  redoes  the 
hours  of  work,  and  to  maiataia  at  least  the  pre- 
sent amoaat  of  wages:-— 

H  was  unanimously  resolved, 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  who  wish  to  see 
society  improved  and  confusion  avoided,  should 
endeavour  to  assist  the  working;  classes  to  obtain 
"  for  eierht  hours*  work  the  present  full  day's 
wage*,"  aacti  eight  hours  to  be  performed  between 
lac •  hours  of  six  la  the  morning  and  six  in  the 


evening :  and  that  this  new  regamtmo  shown! 
meoee  on  the  1st  day  of  March  next. 

8.  That,  In  order  'to  carry  the  foregoing  par- 
poses  into  effeet,  a  society  shall  be  termed,  to  he 
called  «  TTte  Society  for  Promoting  National  Me* 
generation.'9 

3.  That  persona  be  immediately  appointed  from 
among  the  workmen  to  visit  their  fellow-workmen 
in  each  trade,  manufacture,  and  employment,  in 
every  district  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
above  resolutions,  aad  of  Inducing  them  to  deter- 
mine ansa  their  adoption. 

4.  That  persons  he  also  appointed  to  visit  the 
master  manufacturers  In  each  trade,  in  every  dis- 
trict, to  explain  and  recommend  to  them  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  regulation  referred  to  in  the  first 
resolution. 

6.  That  the  persons  appointed  as  above  shall 
herd  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  !?th  of 
December,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  report  what  has 
been  done,  aad  to  determine  upon  future  proceed- 
inn* 

6.  That  all  persons  engaged  in  gratuitous  edu- 
cation on  Sundays,  and  during  the  week  days,  be 
respect  folly  invited  to  make  arrangements  for 
throwing  open  their  school-rooms  to  the  working 
classes  for  two  hears  mday  (say  from  one  to  three 
o'clock,  or  from  six  to  eight,  or  any  other  two 
hears  more  convenient),  from  the  1st  of  March 
next,  and  that  all  well-disposed  persona  be  In- 
vited to  assist  in  promoting  their  education  when 
than  for  each  purposes  bus  been  secured  to  them. 

7.  That  subscriptions  he  new  catered  Into  in 
aid  of  the  fund  to  be  raised  by  the  working  slams, 
for  the  execution  of  their  part  of  the  prepsssd  on* 
dertsking. 

8.  That  another  aad  distinct  subscription  be 
also  entered  into  for  defraying  the  eaponsos  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  visit  the  master  manufac- 
turers, and  (brother  general  purposes. 

9.  That  the  workmen  and  their  friends  use  their 
utmost  efbrte  to  obtain  further  subscriptions,  aad 
that  all  well-disposed  females  be  reepectvully  re- 
quested cordially  to  co-operate  in  this  under* 
taking. 

10.  That  a  committee  of  workmen  and  their 
friends  be  now  formed,*  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number,  and  to  appoint  n  secretary  and  trea- 
surer for  the  M  nuchester  district  of  the  society, 
described  in  the  second  resolotion. 

11.  That  thia  committee  be  instructed  as  soon 
aa  possible  to  take  a  convenient  office  in  Manches- 
ter, which  shall  be  called,  ••  The  Office  of  the  So* 
eiety  for  National  Regeu erst  ion. "f 

13.  That  circulars  reporting  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  be  immediately  printed,  and  sent  to 
the  masters  in  every  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom* 

13.  That  such  masters  as  may  be  disposed  to 
adopt  the  proposed  regulation  for  redaetng  the 
hours  of  work,  and  paying  the  same  wages,  ere 
hereby  respectfully  In?  ited  to  signify  their  con. 
sent  by  letter  (post-paid),  addressed  to  the  office 
of  the  Society  in  Manchester. 

14.  That  the  Catechism  now  read,  entitled  "The 
Catechism  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  National 
Regeneration,"  be  adopted. 

16.  That  Messrs.  Oastler,  Wood,  Boll,  Sadler, 
and  others,  be  urgently  requested  to  desist  from 
soliciting  parliament  for  a  ten-hours'  bill,  and  to 
wee  their  utmost  exertions  In  aid  of  the  measures 
now  adopted  to  carry  into  effect,  on  the  1st  of 


March   next,   the   regalattoo  of  M  eight  hours' 


work  for  the  present  fait  dsy*s  wages.*1 

leV  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  hereby 
given  to  the  aforesaid  gentlemen,  for  their  long- 
continued  invaluable  eervices  in  the  cause  of  the 
working  classea,  and  espeomfly  in  the  cease  of  the 
children  and  yenag  persona  employed  in  factories. 

17.  That  Mr.  Owen  be  requested  to  establish 
committees  of  the  8ociety  for  National  Regenera- 
tion, fct  every  place  or  district  which  he  may 
visit,  especially  in  the  Potteries,  Birmingham, 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  Nottingham,  Leicester, 
Derby,  and  London ;  and  that  he  he  also  re 
quested  to  report  to  the  office  of  the  Society  In 
Maacheeter  the  names  of  such  Individuals  aa  will 
assist  in  the  present  undertaking. 

18.  That  in  the  first  week  in  January  next  the 
working  men  in  every  district  throughout  Great 
Britain  aad  Ireland  ahull  make  application  to  their 
employers  for  thetr  concurrence  In  the  adoption  of 
the  regulation  of*  eight  hours'  work  for  the  pre- 
sent full  day's  wages,**  to  commence  on  the  1st 
day  of  March  next. 

19.  That  this  meeting  earnestly  appeal  to  their 
fellow-men  in  Prance,  Germany,  and  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, for  their  support  and  co-operation  in  thia 
effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in 
all  parte  of  the  world. 

JOSHUA  MILNE,  Chairman. 

**"  '  i      i  ■-   «n  i    i  ^i  i.    i  i  i .i  ■  i  i  i     "  ■*  ■■  il 

Ucmckmtir,  Mm.  97. 
My  DBA*  Sir,— Mr.  John  FieJden,  who  returns 
thia  evening  to  Todmordcn,  has  Jost  aeat  me  the 
enclosed  for  yea. 

We  have  not  been  idle  since  yea  left  us,  and  we 
are  quite  sure  that  you  have  not.  At  our  Com- 
mittee-meeting last  eight  it  was  decided  that  the 
proceedings  oa  Monday  (with  the  names  of  turn 
Chairmen  aad  the  Members  of  Committee)  should 
be  advertised  in  the  ttonaon  Tmast  and  7Vaeo*ae, 
and  in  all  the  Manchester  papers ;  that  circulars 
should  be  aeat  to  each  of  the  penny  publications ; 
that  placards  should  he  printed,  containing  the 
substance  of  the  resolutions,  and  be  distributed 
over  Manchester  and  nil  the  towns  in  the  district ; 
and  that  abort  circulars,  with  copies  of  Monday's 
proceedings  and  of  the  Catechism,  should  be  sent 
to  eaoh  trade  and  employment,  call  lag  upon  them 
to  elect  two  delegates  from  each,  to  meet  on  Moo- 
day  evening  next,  for  the  purpose  of  naming  the 
persons  deemed  most  competent  fur  the  office  of 
missionaries  amongst  their  fellow,  workmen. 

The  general  circular  and  the  Catechism  are  in 
the  press, and  I  expect  to  see  a  proof  immediately. 
No  time  will  be  lost  In  getting  them  extensively 
put  out. 

We  have  this  dsy  tsken  an  office  for  the  Society, 
which  we  shell  enter  upon  this  week,  I  hope.  Jt 
Is  a  suitable  room,  over  Mr.  CondyV  chambers, 
which  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate  lu  having 
obtained. 

About  balf-e-dosen  of  the  more  active  members 
of  the  Committee  have  agreed  to  meet  at  dinner 
every  dny  fur  some  days  to  come,  that  we  may 
devote  every  moment  we  can  spare  to  the  fair 
munching  of -the  Issportaat  subjects  in  hand. 
In  haste,  yours  repeetfully,      W.  CIJBGG. 

My  regards  to  Mr.  Pare,  and  Messrs  Welch  snd 
Hansom. 

Toftohwl  Owen. 


*  The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  Committee : — 
John  Fielden,  Bsq.,  M.P.,  Joshoe  Milne,  Esq., 
George  Condy,  Esq.,  Messrs.  John  Travis,  Jun., 
I.  W.  Hodgetts,  George  Marshall,  William  Clegg, 
Joshua  Fieiden,  Thomas  Pielden,  John  Dnherty, 
George  Higgin hot  torn,  James  Turner,  William 
laylor,  Phrtip  Grant,  John  Whyatt,  George  Scott', 
John  Scott,  Joseph  Scott,  Henry  Greaves,  John 
Broadte,  William  Willis,  snd  Robert  Owen,  Esq. 

f  The  office  of  the  Society  Is  No.  48,  Pall-malt, 
corner  of  King-street. 


PxnsxctrrioM.— It  is  the  essence  of  injustice 
to  persecute  any  person  for  omitting  to  conform 
to  the  established  religion.  No  man  ahoold  be 
deprived  of  any  part  of  his  liberty  with  respect  to 
his  opinions,  uuless  his  actions,  derived  from  such 
opinions,  were  clearly  prejudicial  to  the  State. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  aurrender  hia 
oplnioos,  nnd  therefore  the  society  which  de- 
mauds  him  to  make  this  sacrifice,  demands  an 
impossibility.^  ^QQ 
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THE    CRISIS. 


ADJOURNED  QUARTERLY  MEETING 


for  the  election  of  Superintendent 
man  to  the  Association,  Nov.  25, 1833. 


Mr.  Carter  in  the  cbair. 
The  Chairman  announced  the  purpose  for  which 
the  meeting  was  adjourned,  ▼is.— the  election  by 
ballot  of  two  persona  to  611  the  offices  of  superin- 
tendent and   watchman  and  lamplighter  to  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing*  three  months.    The 
first  bosinesa  would  be  to  appoint  scrutineers.  The 
following  aix  individuals  were  them  appointed: 
Messrs.  W.  Wood,  Mote,  Rofey,  Marshall,  New- 
roan,  and  Misa  Hudson.     It  was  then  resolved 
that  the  ballot  continue  open  from  eight  o'clock 
until  ten. 
The  secretary  then  read  the  report 
"  Tour   committee  beg  to  announce  that  the 
new  arrangements  in  the  provision  store  have  been 
partially  in  operation  since  last  Monday ;  they  say 
partially,   because    tbey   cannot  consider  their 
measure  complete  until  a  considerable  reduction 
be  made  in  the  price  of  the  meat,  which  your 
committee  have  not  been  able  to  effect  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  they  anticipated.    This  has  been 
attributed  to  the  high  state  of  the  markets,  and 
-various  other  causes;   but,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  arise,  they  will  not  relax  in  th"ir  exertions 
until  the  depositors  are  in  possession  of  all  the 
advantages  which  are  te  be  obtained  from  cheap 
and  wholesome  provisions.    And  your  committee 
trust,  lo  their  endeavours  to  carry  out  this  or  any 
other  measure  having  the  Interest  of  this  Associa- 
tion as  its  basis,  to  receive  that  support  from  you, 
individually  and  collectively,  which  every  well- 
Mentioned  effort  is  fairly  and  Justly  entitled  to. 
From  the  experience  of  the  last  two  or  three  daye, 
your  committee  are  induced  to  think,  that  the 
anticipations  ventured  on  by  them  In  their  last 
Report  are  about  to  be  realized ;  aod  that  the 
gloom  which  various  untoward  circumstances  have 
contributed  to  throw  over  our  exertions  Is  mst 
dispelling;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  bat  a  temporary 
check,  caused    by   the    unavoidable  confusion 
attending  the  alterations,  which  are  now  hap- 
pily so  near  completion.     Your  committee  are 
happy  to  inform   you    that    the    deposits    have 
been    manifestly    improving    tor  the    last   two 
or  three  davs.     And  they  do  expect  from  this 
evening's  proceedings,  that  the   Exchange  will 
receive  a  most  important  and  salutary  stimulus. 
Thus,  your  commiitee  are  at  their  posts,  deter- 
mined to  do  all  that  honest  men  can  do,  fearlessly 
and  disinterestedly.    They  look  to  you  for  the 
power  and  the  means  to  carry  out  those  measures ; 
and  they  hope,  In  all  their  future  operations,  to 
see  the  most  perfect  good-feeling  pervading  all 
the  aeetiona  and  departments  5  knowing  as  they 
do  that  this,  nor  any  measure  beneficial  to  the 
working-man,  can  ever  be  effected  without  a  firm 
concentration  of  zeal,  talent,  and  honesty. 

"  The  committee  of  management  have  but  little 
additional  information  to  lay  before  this  meeting 
1  heir  attention  having  been  taken  up  aince  the, 
last  report  in  carrying  thoae  measures  into  exe- 
cution which  were  then  decided  00,  and  in  pre- 
paring another  and  most  important  measure,  which 
they  propose  laying  before  you  this  evening  j  and 
into  the  merits  of  which  they  court  the  most 
searching  investigation.  The  necessity  for  this, 
or  some  measure  of  a  similar  tendency  baa  be- 
come manifest  to  almost  every  one  who  baa  given 
the  slightest  consideration  to  ttoe  subject.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that,  although  labour  exchange 
can  benefit,  and  haa  benefited,  to  a  very  oreof 
extent  many  of  our  industrious  fellow- workmen, 
vet  there  are  a  atlll  greater  number  who  have  not, 
who  from  their  extreme  poverty  cannot,  partici- 
pate in  its  advantages.  The  great  difficulty  lies 
In  the  absence  of  raw  material  from  the  stores  of 
this  Exchange.  ABd  yet,  your  committee  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  quite  in  the  power  of  the  members  of 


this  Association  to  cause  the  most  ample  supplies 

#1*41     ar  «~. f  vn»unhu  t*h»u*  jew**.**     of  materiale  to  be  brought  Into  this  Exchange, 

Of  the  National  BqeAtable  Labour  Emtkange  comgrtJlvely  short  space  of  time.    Your 

for  the  election  of  Superintendent  and  Watch-  I  ^„^eXe  Spared  resolution*  which  they 

unanimously  recommend  for  your  consideration, 
as  calculated  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  now 
impede  the  operations  of  those  who  are  desirous 
of  benefiting  themselves  and  their  fellow. men, 
by  a  free  exchange  of  labour  for  labour.  It  will 
be  aeen  that  by  this  measure  the  note  of  thia  Ex- 
change will  be  made  what  it  has  not  hitherto  been, 
a  representative  of  labour;  whereas  it  is  now  of 
a  mixed  character,  representing  cash,  labour,  and, 
in  many  cases,  profit,  which  is  not  the  legitimate 
character  of  the  labour  uote.  Nothing*  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  is  so  calculated  to 
make  the  note  respectable  in  the  eyee  of  the  world, 
as  making  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  real,  honest , 
representative  of  well-executed  and  beneficially- 
applied  labour  ;  and  when  it  is  made  truly  to  as- 
sume that  character,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
that  it  will  be  gladly  received,  nay,  sought  after, 
in  exchange  for  any  commodity,  however  useful 
or  valuable. 

"  Your  committee  have  also  to  solicit  your  sanc- 
tion to  three  resolutions  in  connexion  with  the 
election  of  the  officers,  &c,  of  this  association ;  the 
chief  object  desired  by  these  resolutions  is  to  in- 
sure a  more  regular,  convenient,  and  certain  col- 
lection of  rent,  and  also  to  guard  against  any  un- 
fair or  improper  proceedings  at  the  elections  of 
officers  of  this  Institution.  These  resolutions  have 
been  sent  to  all  the  sections,  and  approved  of  by 
ail.  It  only  remains  for  this  meeting  to  give  their 
approval.*' 

"That  every  person  taking  out  a  member's  card 
after  the  date  of  the  passing  of  these  resolutions, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  offi- 
cers of  this  association,  unless  such  member  shall 
have  been  three  months  on  the  Seeretary'a  books. 
"That  a  general  collector  of  rent  be  appointed 
m  each  section,  with  sub-collectors ;  and  that  a 
card  be  sent  to  each  section,  to  be  filled  up  aa  per 
card  now  before  the  committee. 

*  That  each  collector  be  requeated  to  attend  on 
the  day  of  election,  to  deliver  a  ballotiag  list  to 
each  member  in  his  collection." 

Mr.  Tear  then  moved  that  the  Report  be  adopt- 
ed, and  observed  that  any  inconvenience  which 
the  alteration  in  the  proportion  of  cash  required  to 
be  given  for  provisions  would  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced  by  the   increased  facility  given  to 
depositors  to  dispose  of  their   notes,  combined 
with  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  provisions. 
He  called  on  all  those  connected  with  the  Ex- 
change, to  come  forward  and  deal  with  their  ready 
money  as  fsr  as  their  circumstsnees  would  admit ; 
whilst  it  ahould  be  the  endear  our  of  the  committee 
to  render  it  beneficial  to  the  cash  dealer,  by  pro- 
viding a  supply  of  good  meat  at  low  prices.    He 
concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 
Mr.  Bankkead  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  Pryer  said  that  the  resolutions,  if  carried 
into  execution,  will  place  the  Institution  on  a  very 
different  basis  from  what  it  is  at  present.     It  will 
make  it  really  au  Equitable  Labour  Exchange; 
for  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that 
that  was  not  its  character  at  present.    He  would 
give  one  illustration  in  proof  of  his  position :— -A 
depositor  brings  an  article,  say  worth  6/.;  the 
material  has  cost  him  3/.,  leaving  SI.  as  the  labour 
portion  of  the  article.    Another   depositor   also 
brings  an  article  of  the  same  value,  but  the  mate- 
rial only  cost  2/.,  and  the  labour  on  auch  article 
amounted  to  31.    Now  it  was  clear  that,  under  the 
present  arrangements,  these  two  men  could  not 
effect  an  equitable  exchange  with    each  other; 
and  this  was  only  one  of  a  multiplicity  of  instances 
which  might  bo  adduced  to  enow  the  want  of 
equality  in  the  advantages  offered  to  depositors 
by  our  present  arrangements.    It  was,  in  truth,  a 
perfect  sinking  fund  ;  for  cash  paid  for  material 
deposited  in  this  Exchange  never  could  be  turned 
again  in  the  same  wsy.    Another  evil  attending 


our  present  plan  was,  the  absence  of  variety  in 
our  deposits.    There  was  a  certain  description  of 
goods  that  could  be  deposited  with  greater adm- 
tage  to  the  depositor  than  others ;  be  woitd  giie 
an  instance  in  his  own  trade,  being  best  acquainted 
with  that,  but  be  doubted  not  it  would  apply  to 
most  other  trades :— a  tailor  purchased  csasioere 
enough  for  one  pair  of  trowaers  or  four  waiatcoats; 
now,  if  he  made  thia  material  into  waietcoata,tbe 
money  laid  out  would  furnish  the  opportunity  of 
double  the  amount  of  labour  than  it   would  if 
made  into  trowsers;  the  conseqoenee  was,  waist* 
coats  were  made  and  deposited  in  great  nombers, 
while  trowsers  were  a  very  scarce  article  indeed. 
The  interest  of  a  depositor  waa  not  to  bring  ii 
those    articles    which    were    most    in     request, 
but  those  only  on  which  he  could  manage  to  pit 
the  greatest  amount  of  labour  at  the  leant  cost 
for  material ;  hence  some  of  the  articles  most  esaeo* 
tial  to  the  necessities  and  comfort  of  depositor! 
could  not  be  procured   in  this  Exchange.    He 
thought  this  plan  would\be  very  likely  to  core, or, 
at  all  events,  most  materially  to  diminish  thiaeril. 
Another    most    important    consequence    of  this 
measure  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
notes  issued  for  goods,  thus  relieving  the  prorata 
department  from  a  great  part  of  that  pressare 
which  has  been  found  so  inconvenient.    The  first 
step  is  to  raise  a  material  fund,  which  would  be 
applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  in 
procuring  employment  for  those  of  the  members 
who  stood  in  need  of  it    The  goods  prodoced 
from  the  material  procured  through  this  faad, 
would  be  deposited  at  their  real  value,  which  is  the 
cost  of  the  material  and  the  value  of  the  labosr 
expended  00  them  :  the  depositor  receiving  and 
paying  caah  for  that  part  of  hia  dc  posit  which  en 
alone  be  procured  for  cash,  the  material',  (be 
labour  alone  being  paid  for  in  notes.    Tbecoa* 
mittee  would  take  care  that  those  articles  most  is 
demand  were  procured  through  its  instruments* 
lity.      Another  favourable  feature    in  this  oe« 
plan  was,  that  no  depositor  would  find  any  benefit 
in  putting  a  dishonest  value  on  his  goods,  betas* 
if  two  suits  of  clothes  of  equal  value  and  quality 
were  deposited,  the  one  at  a  fair  value,  the  other 
at  an  unfair  value,  there  could  be  no  doubt  which 
of  the  two  suits  would  be  first  sold;  and  as  thf 
depositor  would  have  to  wait  for  the  cash  part  of 
his  deposit  until  it  waa  sold,  it  would  clearly  be 
his  interest  to  put  in  his  deposit  at  its  fsir  valoe,ia 
order  to  give  him    an    equal  chance  with  his 
neighbour.      It   would   amalgamate  all  the  ess* 
fllcting  iotereata  of  the  various  classes  of  deposi- 
tors Into  one,  and  would   bring  the  exchange  t* 
what  it  ought  to  be,  an  exchange  of  laboor  fa 
labour,  cash  for  cash.    He  begged  to  move  that 
the  resolutions  be  received  : 

[These  resolutions  were  inserted  In  last  W« 
Crisis.] 

Mr.  Warden  seconded  the  reception  of  tbe  re- 
solution. He  waa  glad  that  the  final  decJsiea  oa 
this  measure  waa  postponed  for  a  fortnight,  rk 
agreed  with  most  of  the  arguments  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Pryer ;  indeed  he  was  once  placed  in  just  t**» 
a  position,  pictured  by  Mr.  Pryer.  He  once,  da- 
ring a  temporary  stagnation  of  business, depesiid 
some  coarse  saddlery  goods  at  the  Gothic-hall,  be 
cause  that  description  of  goods  cost  the  least  for 
material,  in  preference  to  other  good*,  ntid, 
though  perhaps  more  useful  and  saleable,  cost 
more  for  material.  He  in  thia  instance,  as  other 
men,  no  doubt,  would  do,  studied  his  own  inte- 
rests more  than  that  of  the  depositors  geaersHy. 

Mr.  Simpkiu  said,  while  he  gave  Mr.Pryer  credit 
for  his  industry  and  good  intention,  he  coaH  m* 
support  these  resolutions;  he  considered rbea * 
decided  departure  (Vom  the  principles  of  W*«f 
exchange.  If  he  understood  the  nriacitrfeNtb'/ 
intend  to  give  employment  to  the  poor  aod  seedy; 
whereas,  by  this  plan,  a  person  must  have £&*? 
for  the  material,  or  he  could  not  be  benefited  by 
its  operation.  Another  objectioMWefeatsre  n 
the  plan  was  the  compulsory  daase  rfgardisj  tie 
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exchanging  of  la.  per  week  for  a  labour  note.  He 
was  of  opinion,  which,  however,  he  knew  was  op- 
posed (o  that  of  many  of  his  friends,  that  the  only 
way  of  elevating  the  Bazaar,  and  insuring  its  inc. 
cess,  was  by  lowering  the  valuation.  1  myself,  said 
he,  would  work  willingly  for  3d.  per  hour,  because 
I  know  in  six  months  1  should  be  able  to  get  3d.  or 
Is.  He  was  aatonished  that  men  were  so  blind  aa 
not  to  see  the  truth  of  that  position.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving,  an  an  amendment,  that  the  re- 
ceptioo  of  the  resolutions  be  postponed  until  this 
day  month,  and  ihat  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  alao  the  scale  of  valua- 
tion. 
A  member  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Peel  said  that  the  first  objection  of  Mr. 
Simple  in  stated  that  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
committee  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  labour 
exchange.  He  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him, 
think  where  his  friend,  Mr.  Siropkin,  had  stumbled 
over  so  untenable  an  objection  ;  if  he  had  stated 
that  our  present  practice  was  opposed  to  our 
principles,  he  would  have  understood  him;;  but 
this  new  measure  was  decidedly  calculated  to 
restore  the  Exchange  to  what  it  was  not  at  present, 
an  equitable  exchange  of  labour  for  labour. 
Mr.  Simpkin  aaid  it  would  prevent  the  poor  and 
needy  from  depositing  3 — he  would  ask,  could  the 
poor  and  needy  deposit  now  ? — certainly  not.  And 
it  was  a  most  dangerous  fallacy  to  assert  that 
labour  exchange  waa  at  present,  or  could  be  made 
for  a  long  time,  to  benefit  those  who  had  no  money. 
No,  the  poor  unfortunate  wight  who  was  destitute 
of  all  means  could  not  benefit  by  our  Exchange  at 
present ;  but  to  the  poor  industrious  mechanic,  who 
could  ooly  get  a  part  of  his  time  employed,  to  him 
it  offered  the  most  decided  advantage,  which 
would  be  considerably  increased  by  this  new 
measure.  There  were  but  two  other  points  which 
had  been  nrged  on — the  depreciating  the  note,  and 
the  high  rate  of  valuation.  That  the  note  was 
now  depreciated  waa  a  notorious  fact ;  and  that 
the  present  valuation  was  too  high,  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
was  disposed  to  admit ;  but  the  greatest  evil  was, 
that  the  valuation  was  not  equitable;  it  was  too 
high  in  some  cases,  fair  and  proper  in  others,  and 
too  low  in  some  other  cases.  Now,  because  he  saw 
a  certain  cure  for  both  these  evils  in  the  proposed 
measure,  he  gave  it  his  hearty  concurrence  and 
support,  aod  strongly  recommended  it  to  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Fryer  shortly  replied,  aod  the  chairman  put 
the  amendment,  which  on  a  ahow  of  hands  was  lust 
by  a  very  large  majority.  The  original  resolution 
*as  then  carried,  and  the  meeting  adjourued  to 
that  day  fortnight,  the  9th  December, 


A  public  meeting  of  the  working  classes  was 
held  at  the  National  Labour  Exchange,  on  Thurs- 
day, 28th  November;  the  day  on  which  the  Ope- 
rative Builders  of  Birmingham  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  their  new  Guildhall.  Mr.  Bank  he  ad  in 
Ibe  chair.  The  day  was  very  unfavourable,  so 
that  the  meeting  was  uot  so  crowded  as  we  ex- 
pected. There  was  much  spirit  and  sympathy 
dinplayed^  however,  by  the  different  speakers. 
We  have  no  room  for  a  report,  but  we  copy  ver- 
batim the  Address  to  the  Men  of  Birmiugham, 
which  was  carried  unanimously : — 

TO  THE  TRULY  NOBLE  &  HIGH-MINDED 
MEN  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

VBIEMDI  A  WD  riLLOWWOlXMRM, 

We,  the  working-men  of  London,  sincerely 
congratulate  you  ou  the  great  and  glorious  work 
you  have  thin  day  begun,  by  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  structure  devoted  to  the  noblest  purpose 
for  which  any  building  was  ever  heretofore  pro- 
jected in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  hitherto  oppressed 
and  contemned  millions.  May  you,  by  your  glo- 
rious) onion,  fully  complete  that  truly  sacred  tem- 
ple—a  temple  dedicated  to  the    protection   of 


honourable  honest  industry,  and  hallowed  by  the 
all-powerful  influence  of  truth  and  justice!  May 
this  prove  but  the  first  glorious  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  oy  union  combined  with 
intelligence !  May  this,  your  first  glorious  effort, 
dart  like  an  electric  flash  on  the  civilized  globe, 
rousing  men  from  the  lethargic  slumber  in  which 
the  deadening  and  prolonged  influence  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  has  entranced  them!  May  it 
prove  the  source  from  whence  shall  spring  plenty 
and  happiness  to  the  whole  human  race,  by  the 
unfettering  of  Industry,  and  by  the  just  distribu- 
tion of  her  fruits  amongst  those  who  alone  have 
any  just  claim  in  the  participation  of  them—the 
iron-handed,  honest-hearted  children  of  industry! 
The  days  of  war,  rapine,  and  desolation  are  past. 
Mcu  are  no  longer  to  be  made  the  instruments  of 
ignorant  ambitious  tyrants,  or  crafty,  short-sighted 
legislators,  and  their  still  more  ignorant  and  short- 
sighted ally,  a  hypocritical  aod  foul  priesthood. 
The  fiat  is  gooe  forth !  the  mighty  truth  that 
"  Labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,"  and  that 
those  only  who  produce  have  any  right  to  enjoy. 
The  sophistry  of  political  economy  fades  into  va- 
pouroos  insignificance  before  the  unanswerable 
truths  dictated  by  common  sense.  The  strange 
anomaly  of  over-production  and  over-population 
can  no  longer  mislead  and  perplex  men  who  have 
been  taught  wisdom  by  the  bitter  lessons  of  ex- 
perience. If,  indeed,  there  Is  an  overproduction 
of  wealth,  why  are  we,  who  are  the  creators  of 
that  wealth,  poor,  desolate,  and  destitute  ?  Who 
can  dispute  our  natural  right  to  a  fair  and  equi- 
table portion  of  those  good  things  which  never 
could  have  existed  but  for  our  industry? — wealth, 
which  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  composed  of  the 
blood  and  bones  of  the  enslaved  working  classes 
of  this  country?  Is  it  because,  through  our  in- 
dustry, the  high  and  mighty  are  so  satiated  and 
drunk  with  wealth  that  they  become  as  fools,  and 
order  that  we  be  turned  adrift  as  a  useless  incum- 
brance on  the  soil,  or  to  exist  only  on  a  pittance 
which  the  charitable  doners  would  deem  insuffi- 
cient for  their  dogs  ?  And,  oh!  yet  what  do  we 
not  endure !— -Long  and  anxious  toil  under  the 
moat  insulting  tyranuy,  and  a  continual  dread  of 
being,  either  by  sickness  or  accident,  deprived  of 
the  means  of  supporting  the  miserable  existence 
of  our  wives  and  children;  and  when  the  elasticity 
of  youth  and  the  sturdy  vigour  of  manhood  have 
been  prematurely  destroyed  io  administering  to 
the  wants,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  a  proud  and 
thankless  few  of  our  brethren,  we  are  cast  off  as 
an  useless  incumbrance,  and  begrudged  the  beg- 
garly pittance  which  their  prudent  fears,  and  not 
their  humanity,  has  assigned  to  as.  And  yet, 
brethren,  is  not  this  land  richly  studded  with  mo- 
numents of  our  industry  ?  Behold  its  proud  cities, 
its  sumptuous  palaces,  and  its  less-contaminated 
yet  happier  villages!  these,  all  these,  owe  all 
their  attractions,  all  their  splendour  to  you — to  us, 
whom  the  lordly  aristocrats  of  the  day,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  ignorance,  are  wont  to  call 
rabble — swinish  multitude.  Compare  these  splen- 
did edifices  with  the  miserable  garrets  and  clay- 
built  hovels  of  the  sons  of  wsnt!  Again,  behold 
our  rivers,  bearing  on  their  bosoms  the  mighty 
monuments  of  at  once  our  skill  and  industry,  and 
our  ignorance  and  folly — made  by  us  to  bear  away 
the  very  wealth  for  which  we  are  famishing!  See 
aod  compare  yon  sleek  aod  well-clad  idler,  lolling 
in  stupid  listlessness  in  a  machine  which  skill, 
ingenuity,  and  industry,  has  contrived  to  add  to 
his  happiness !  See  and  compare  him  with  the 
lean  and  haggard  wretch  (perchance  the  man 
whose  skill  aud  industry  hus  produced  that  gay 
and  voluptuous  equipage)  encased  with  filth,  and 
barely  defended  by  his  rags  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  elements!  Behold,  and  blush,  for  these 
things  could  not  exist  but  by  your  sufferance. 
Why  then  do  we  suffer  it  ?  Is  not  the  bountiful 
besom  of  Nature  swelling  and  bursting  with  all 
that  is  rich  and  luxuriant  ?  Do  we  not  possess 
industry  and  skill,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  capable 


of  turning  all  her  bounties  to  the  common  benefit 
of  all,  and  make  this  earth,  which  new  partakes  of 
all  that  ia  written  of  a  hell,  to  resemble  all  that 
ancient  or  modern  enthusiasts  have  pictured  of 
elysium  or  paradise. 

Now  is  the  meaning,  the  real  meaning,  of  liberty 
and  freedom  understood.  No  longer  will  we 
submit  to  such  monstrous  folly,  injustice,  aud 
tyranny.  Industry  will  henceforth  assume  her 
proper  position,  and  assert  her  rights  in  society. 
Industry  it  the  source  of  all  wealth,  the  basis  of 
all  power,  the  giver  of  all  good,  the  fountain  of 
all  happiness.  Truth,  industry,  nnd  intelligence, 
with  union,  shall  henceforth  be  the  trinity  io  unity 
of  our  adoration.  False  splendour  has  lost  its 
power  to  dazzle ;  sajiajatrf  its  ability  (a  mislead. 
No  longer  can  wc  be  Induced  by  de*igmag  politi- 
cians to  contend  and  compete  with  each  other.  Let 
us  say  to  our  taskmaster*,  our  object  h  not  to 
despoil, or  destroy  \  keep  the  wealth  our  industry 
has  procured  for  you  -,  Nature  furnishes  abundant 
materials  for  oor  future  industry,  and  a  very  mo- 
derate portion  of  that,  rightly  applied,  will  suffice 
to  surround  us  with  nil  that  is  necranary,  all  that 
is  desirable  for  011  r  wants  aod  comforts*  In  future, 
we  will  apportion  our  time  more  equally,  less  to 
labour,  and  more  to  oor  intellectual  improvement, 
and  to  rational  recreation  and  relaxation.  There 
is  not  a  member  of  the  human  family  that  is  not 
really  interested  in  putting  an  end  to  the  present 
degraded  condition  of  the  prodocing-clas sea  5  for 
in  proportion  as  each  individual  member  of  society 
is  free  from  waot,  and  the  fear  of  want,  so  is 
society  free  from  vice  and  crime.  What  real  in- 
terest can  our  governors  and  taskmasters  have  to 
keep  us  in  misery  and  want,  which  they  hitherto 
have  done,  by  keeping  from  ns  our  natural  and 
undoubted  right  to  the  produce  of  our  industry? 
Does  their  monopoly  of  wealth  .procure  them  hap- 
piness? does  it  not  rather  diminish  from  their 
happiness?  Are  they  not  the  slaves  of  doubts 
and  fears,  artificial  wants,  and  vain  pleasures? 
Away,  then,  for  ever  with  your  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  1  Nature  bas  given  to  all  her  children 
the  desire  to  acquire  wisdom,  a  thirst  after  know* 
ledge,  happiness,  and  virtue,  the  certain  natural 
consequences.  Awake  then,  fellow- workmen! 
awake,  rally  round  the  standard  of  yonr  union. 
Cease  for  ever  all  petty  bickering  and  individual 
jealousies.  We  have  but  one  interest,  one  object 
in  view.  Noble  men  of  Birmiugham,  from  the 
very  bottom  of  oor  hearts  we  congratulate  yon 
on  the  good  work  you  have  begun  j  may  you  suc- 
ceed In  completing  your  noble  structure !  May  it 
be  your  aaylom,  your  palace,  your  seat  of  legisla- 
ture, your  hall  of  science,  and  knowledge;  yonr 
temple,  dedicated  to  truth,  where  the  doctrine  of 
peace  and  goodwill  to  man  may  be  inculcated ! 
May  the  noble  spirit  that  animates  yon,  prove 
epidemic,  and  seise  on  every  working-man  through- 
out the  world.  Let  not  a  second  Volney,  iti  fu- 
ture, travel,  and  lament  that  every  where  he  saw 
the  splendid  palaces  of  princes,  the  mansions  and 
halls  for  the  wealthy  and  great  5  but  alas  for  the 
working-men,  (the  working  bees  of  the  hive,)  he 
saw  nothing  but  wretched  huts,  and  miserable 
h  ovels.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  it  is  this 
system  of  inequality,  produced  by  the  demon 
Competition,  that  has  caused  the  ruin  and  down- 
fall of  nations.  Men  of  Birmingham,  the  veil  is 
removed.  We  know  we  possess  abundant  means ; 
we  believe  we  possess  sufficient  kuow ledge  to 
apply  those  means  to  the  removal  for  ever  of  want 
and  misery. 

Then  let  us,  as  onr  interests  and  objects  are  the 
same,  cordially  unite  to  carry  those  objects  ont  to  a 
successful  termination.  Although  some  of  us 
differ  from  you  on  some  point*,  yet,  let  not  that 
difference  of  opinion  prevent  our  uniting  as  one 
man  on  those  other  points  on  which  we  are 
agreed  :  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  you. 
Farewell,  brethren,  and  prosper  in  your  under- 
taking  and  may  each  man  of  you,  as  he  adda  5 
brick  to  the  building,  say  to  himself,  "  here  is 
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another  brick  added  to  the  pillar  that  shell  act 
as  the  beacon  of /me  liberty  to  the  whole  civilised 
world/'  aad  remember,  that  each  member  added  to 
your  union  is  another  link  to  the  mighty  chain 
that  ahull  bind  np  the  interests  and  sympathies  of 
the  various  members  af  the  human  family  into  one 
indissoluble  phalanx  of  food  feeling  and  brother* 


TO  CORRESPONPENTS. 

We  have  many  articles  which  we  cannot  intro- 
duce tide  week  on  account  ef  the  pressure  s/ 
matter  connected  with  Mr.  Owen's  visit  to  the 
North:  oar correspondents  must  excuse  us. 
We  ore  also  obnged  to  omit  sortie  reports,  the 
insertion  of  which  woe  urgently  insisted  upon. 

There  are  eome  of  our  correspondents  who  write 
90  illegibly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  un- 
derstand them  ;  this  occasions  a  great  loss  of 
time  in  reading,  and  makes  a  very  unfavour- 
able first  impression.  We  have  been  obliged, 
reluctantly,  to  curtail  one  or  two  articles,  but 
we  think  we  have  given  tlie  cheese  to  the  public, 
and  left  the  whey  to  the  compositors. 


LONDON*  SATURDAY,  DEC.  ?. 


Wr  hate  given  as  full  a  report  as  possible 
ef  Sunday  evening's aoeeuing ;  hmt  nana  seve- 
ral ether  important  parts  of  tile  matter,  brongbt 
forward  by  Mr.  Owen,  which  we  must  defer 
till  next  week,  Mr*  Owen  has  certainly  been 
most  indefatigable  of  late,  and  most  success 
ful  Theaeoomplishmentef  ail  km  hopes  seems 
new  to  be  certain.  It  is  evident  that  the  current 
of  public  opinion  is  taking  a  new  direction  to. 
war^s  those  views  of  society  which  he  has  been, 
for  many  yean  past,  delineating  to  the  public, 
who,  from  ignorance  and  prejudice  combined; 
have  discouraged  and  obstructed  the  progress 
of  the  best  and  most  practical  system  of  society 
that  ever  was  proposed.  The  union  of  the 
trades  may  now  be  calculated  upon  as  a  cetv. 
tahvty ;  and  this  union  will  create  a  common- 
wealth, in  which  the  industrious  shall  be  re- 
warded, and  the  idle  have  cause  to  reproach 
themselves  alone  for  the  privations  they  expe- 
rience, and  none  but  they  shaH  experience 
them. .  A  Commonwealth  is  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  all  business  shall  be  conducted 
upon  a  large  scale  by  companies,  and  no  in- 
dividual shall  ever  take  a  private  job ;  all 
orders  shall  be  taken  In,  all  work  given  out; 
all  wages  paid  by,  and  all  prices  paid  to,  the 
company,  and  justice  be  done  to  the  workmen* 
This  is  not  whet  is  generally  understood  by  a 
community,  but  it  is  a  state  of  greater  equality 
than  the  present,  and  will  materially  benefit 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  give  the  pubUs 
leisure  and  s^ed-nature  to  discuss  many  sub- 
jects which  now  cannot  be  settled,  more  from 
want  of  kind  and  fraternal  feeling  than  from 
any  difficulty  in  the  questions  themselves. 
Men  can  never  settle  speculative  questions 
fairly,  unless  they  are  in  good  humour ;  and 
the  world  is  all  out  of  humour  together  at 
present 

TO  THE~EDIT0T0F~fH^CRWlSr 

Stit^I  attended,  on  Thursday  last,  the  public 

meeting    advertised  st    the   Lsbonr    Exchange 

Bazaar,,   No*  U,  Charlotte  street,  to 


.  rate  the  laykig  of  the  first  stoao  of  the  Builder's 
Hall,  io  Birmingham.  .  Now,  Sir,  1  should  like  to 
tee  in  print  what  I  meant  to  My  that  evening 
on  the  subject  of  labour  aud  capital—- lor 
not  being  used  to  speak  in  paibHc,  nod  not  betiqr 
much  known  at,  the  Baaaar,  I  knew  not  bow  to 
begin. 

I  have  beard  and  read  a  good  deal  about  the 
claims  of  labour,  land,  aud  capital,  upon  the 
country  at  large ;  but  yet  I  know  of  no  speaker  or 
author  who  ban  placed  these  different  claims  iu 
the  order  consistent  with  that  of  their  eaters! 
rights;  for  at  the  same  time  that  all  seem  to  agree 
that  labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  cap'ral,  in  money,  is  considered  a* 
having  the  most  sacred  claim;  there,  I  think,  lies 
the  awful  mistake  which  has  caused  most  of  oar 
increasing  difficulties ;  and  it  is  most  important  to 
lav  down  the  following  as  the  new  principle  on 
which  must,  henceforth,  rest  all  our  efforts  to 
better  our  conditions  through  industry.  l*t  us 
oo^y  well  understand  each  other,  and  no  power 
on  earth  can  dispute  our  right  of  co-operating 
with  each  other  for  the  advantage  of  alL  Since 
land  and  capital  are  of  little  or  no  value  without 
labour,  it  naturally  follows  that  no  claim  whatever 
should  stand  before  that  of  the 

LAnoUK-HOLOSM 

(as  one  of  your  correspondents  very  properly  de- 
nominate* the  working*ctsases).  Let  us  bat  know 
the  value  of  what  we  bold,  nor  part  with  it  but 
oa  such  terms  as  will  remunerate  equally  all  par* 
ties ;  and  it  will  soon  be  sdmitted  that,  in  all 
well-regulated  communities  of  welUdiaposed,  in- 
dustrious* and  free  men,  the  claim  of  the  labour- 
holders  should  always  be  considered  ss  the  fleet 
snd  most  sacred. 

The  second  claim  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
should  be  thai  of  the  landj  because  it  is  that  on 
which  labour  must  first  have  exerted  itself  to  raise 
food,  sfter  it  was  found  that  the  huntsman  and 
Qsherman  could  no  lunger  supply  alone  the  io- 
oressiog  population ;  therefore,  1  say,  that  after 
the  claim  of  the  labour-holders,  came  that  of  the 

LAND-HOLDBRI, 

who  would  be  far  more  secure,  sod  more  happy  in 
their  possession,  had  thsy  always  supported  and 
upheld  (as  tbey  should  in  their  true  snd  perma- 
nent interest)  the  imperative  natural  claim  of  the 
labour-holders. 

Now.  Sir,  sfter  these  two  claims  on  the  country 
for  a  due  reward  and  equitable  remuneration, 
which  comes  neat  ?  why,  of  course,  that  of  money 
or  capital,  which  never  could  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  mankind  hut  after  the  toil  of  the 
labour-holders,  and  the  loan  of  the  soil  by  the 
land-holders  had  first  extracted  it  from  the 
mines,  snd,  subsequently  exchanged  for  it  agri- 
cultural prodooe,  the  fruit  of  labour  and  land 
combined.  Bow,  then,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  could  ever  the  money-holder  be- 
come the  first  claimant  as  to  power,  but  through 
the  complicated  intricacies  of  so  artidcial  state  of 
society,  which  having  had  its  origin  in  times  past, 
when  agricultural  labour  and  all  kinds  of  work 
were  performed  by  bondsmen  aud  slaves  only, 
brings  upon  us  the  increasing  difficulties  of  mo- 
dern times  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  its  incom- 
patibility with  constitutional  liberty  under  which 
agricultural  labour  aud  all  kinds  of  work  are  to 
be  performed  by  free  artisans,  enjoying  equal 
tights,  as  men.  with  the  land-holders  and  money- 
holders? 

Therefore,  I  say  that,  in  a  natural,  wholesome 
state  of  society,  these  three  claims  should  stsnd 
thus:— Usbour. hordes,  claim  No.  1; 
Lanm-holder,  claim  No.  2; 
Nohey-holoer,  claim  No.  3. 

1  have  seen  n  capitalist,  who  toils  ms  "  that  I  am 
all  wrong  i  that  1  shall  never  get  this  nonsense 
printed;  because,*'  •***  he,  "every  one  knosvs 
that  she  money-holder  having  lent  bis  cash  in 
times  of  still  greater  difficulties  than  the  prate*** 
he  must  be  repaid  before  any  other  claim  can  be 


attended  to,  bcrense  it  was  only  with  lie  men 
that  this  country  cooW  be  saved  fast  til  u* 
anea^sosjtios  of  French  liberalism,  sua  thst 
our  capitalists  have,  consequently,  tctu% 
preseesed  us,  first,  from  Itobeapiem'scsum}  ph. 
lanthropjft  then  from  Bonaparte's  mad  task**; 
and  that  public  faith  is  pledged  to  etersiif,  if  be 
cannot  be  repaid  before,"  aa  that  ha  ittk  quite 
secure,  not wUnstandtnc  all  the  trades'  somas' 
England,  Fiance,  aad  Germany. 

To  this,  I  answer,  very  well  $  may  the  matin; 
be  toned  rich  enough  to  attend  to  all!  sstmlNf 
as  national  JeUh  cannot  be  secured  to  the  lt>m> 
holder  with  the  same  certainty  and  reg olaruy  a 
it  is  secured  to  the  laaoVaelder,soieaseiUtam 
continue  to  create  justifiable  discontent;  beesne, 
of  the  two,  the  former  is  by  far  the  more  iaporust 
aa  a  principle  of  social  polity  ;  since  it  it  evidest 
that  labour  is  the  source  of  nil  wealth,  te 
have  no  other  meana  of  securing  nstionsl  faith  u 
the  latter  but  with  thai  which  proceeds  frou  tbe 
actual  toil  of  the  labour-holder \  1  contend,  then* 
fore,  thnt  his  claim  stands  first  before  natioesl 
justice,  and  that  any  other  view  of  thh  veryie- 
pjrtant  subject  sppsars  to  me  an  errooeoaiooe. 

Such  is,  Sir,  the  subject  of  the  speech  1  intewW 
to  deliver,  snd  you  are  welcome  to  make  of  it 
what  use  yon  think  proper,  subscribing  nywlf 
A  FAG  TO  UTTLE  PURPOSE. 
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Excess  Stock  over  Notes  tl,918     * 

Audited  by  the  Managing  Committee, 
JAMBS  VVtLelS.  <***»* 

To  the  TRADES1  UNIONS  asdthi  CflW» 
or  all  MANUFACTURES  aid  EMfttf- 
MENTS,  WITHOUT  ANT  EXCEPTION. 

Highly  important  to  all  Producers,  both  JM* 
and  JVea. 

AM  EETING  of  the  Operatives  and  Haste*  » 
all  Tradea,  Manufactures,  and  Emptors** 
In  the  Metropolis  and  Neighbourhood,  siH* 
held  nt  the  National  Equitable  Labour  Excasift 
14,  Charlotte-street,  Rathbooe-plaee,  Oxford- 
street,  on  Monday  next,  at  one  o'clock, isidj 
into  consideration  resolutions  u nan i mostly  pan* 
at  an  aggregate  meeting  held  in  Manchester,  «* 
of  last  month,  of  delegates  from  the  vsrleas  trss* 
manufactures,  snd  employments,  and  of  •ones 
the  most  extensive  Msster  Manufacturers  is  \J* 
cash  ire,  and  of  Merchants  in  Manchester,  Mess  | 
to  the  Emancipation  of  the  Industrious  CUj** 
upon  just,  ratiooal,  as*l  practical  principal  •* 
further  to  take  into  consideration.  Is  emfemsf  I 
with  those  resolutions,  the  necessity  lor,  asi  «* 
advantages  to  the  Blasters,  men,  snd  the  ntsl*,«J 
limiting  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  par  daj,  a 
to  obtain  for  this  time  a  air  full-day's  «*f* J 
the  Operatives,  aud  a  lair,  equitable,  sod  cert 
profit  for  the  Master*  ROBERT  OWE*. 

The  same  eveuing,  the  usual  Monthly  Recti 
of  the  Association  and  Special  Animated  9H 

jnjrwtU 'beheld. i 

Pr¥*M*m*m*enhmt  by  B.U.Coosta>  ]*M 
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NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE 


THg  CH ARACTEB  OF  JftVERY  HUMAN  BBCf»  18  FOBMBD  FOR,   AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INPIVIDUAL."-— Owen. 


INSTITUTION.  CHARLOtTE-STREET. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  8. 

Mr.  Owen,  lectured  in  the  evening  to  an  im- 
mense audience,  who,  is  usual,  attended  to  his 
discourse  with  the  utmost  order,  attention,  and 
a  sympathy  of  the  most  expressive*  intelligence. 
In  order  to  leave  an  adequate  space  for  the 
all-important  business  of  Monday,  we  are 
compelled  to  compress  our  present  extracts 
within  the  narrowest  limits. 

After  reading's  letter,  just  received  from  the 
North,  relative  to  the  •'<  Society  for  Promoting 


National  Regeneration,"  a  letter  which,  Mr. 
Owen  said,  showed  that,  in  the  country,  the 
people  know  how  to  act  as  well  as  to  speak, — 
he  prefaced  what  he  had  then  ta  bring  before 
them  by  a  quotation  from  the  Penny  Magazine 
'  of  the  2d  of  November,  a  work  sanctioned  by 
the  government  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  most 
active  individuals  in  the  empire.  Now  if,  in 
the  following  comparison  of  the  effects  of  good 
and  bad  education,  we  substitute  the  word 
countries  for  workhouses,  and  people  for  children, 
it  would  throw  a  strong  light  upon  the  existing 
effects  of  our  present  erroneous  institutions. 


-.     ,,-  ,     ,  EDUCATION   FOR  THE  POOR. 

»n?hf 1£a  1  T        a  In  Wbich  ° '  1,dr.ea  arc  cduc»*d  in  parish-workhouses,  and  the  different  re- 
uaw  Commissioners.    We  print  the  defad*  of  two  witnesses,  exhibiting  tne  opposing  practices  in  pa- 


*at lei  column**: 


BAD. 


Evidence  of  If r.  Crops,  Clerk  of  St.  Clement's 

What  sort  of  education  have  yon  far  the  children 
f  your  parish  ?— The  education  which  th*y  re- 
are,  judging  from  the  effects*  is  of  totlr  or  no 
*e,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  cbiloVea  tarn 
n  very  badly,  Wehavegreat  difficulty  ingetttnr 
d  of  tbetn  ;  the  boys  especially.  There  is  a 
nre  proportion  of  indifferent  characters  amount 
em.  '^ 

Doee  any  person  of  education  take  any  part  in 
e  education  of  the  workhouse  children  ? —Their 
location  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has 
en  a  sailor  and  a  watchman.  The  boys  under 
i  management  were  so  disorderly  that  in  vexa- 
m  he  attempted  to  hang  himself. 
Warn  this,,  or  the  other  persons  who  have  bad 
b  education  of  the  children,  characterised  by 
perior  acquirements  to  those  commonly  pos- 
se d  by  watchmen  and  sailors,  or  persons  of  the 
•ounog  classes;  or  were  they  distinguished  by 
»r  superivr  moral  habita?— No,  they  certainly 
I  no  superior  acquirements ;  and  as  to  good 
ral  habits,  they  were  not  distinguished  j  quite 

contrary.  One  master  was  employed  in  keep- 
aa  account  of  the  beer  sent  into  the  workhouse 
the  publicans;  audit  was  mood  that  he  had 
only  gat  liquors  supplied  to  himself  by  various 
lican*,  nod  charged  an  equivalent  amount  of 
r  to  tha  pariah,  but  bad  received  money  re- 
fcrly,  and  chained  it  under- the' head  of  beer 
plied  to  tJsa  workhOuse  R  Was  believed  that 
scholar*  had  been  made  assents  in  the  negotia- 
of  taasje  matters.  This  occurred  some  years 
,  Bat  I  have  constant  reason  to  wish  that 
e  care  were  taken  of  the  moral  and  fcitellec- 

edoentios)  of  the  children.  If  government 
d  only  sums  what  the  course' of  life  of  these 
•rtaaatfe-  obiWreU  is;  what  plagues  they  are 
e,  ana  mow  poor  is  their  education,  I  think 
5  time  would  be  lost  in  getting  an  ed  a  cation 
eh  woeM  Jtave  setseiauvenoe  on  their  habits 
condoct  in  life. 


GOOD. 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Rui*kt  Atrtttant  Overseer  of 
of  St.  GeorgeU,  Soutfneark. 
We  have  about  seventy  boys  weekly  In  our 
workhouse  school.    There  have  been  nearly  the 
same  number,  during  the  time    I   have  been  In 
office.    They  have  always  been  very  fairly  edu- 
dated.     Dating  the  last  twelve  years  they  have 
been  fortonate  in  having  had  very  good  masters ; 
good  moral  men  as  well  as  good  teachers. 

Wow  have  these  boys  tamed  oat  when  appren- 
ticed or  got  oat  to  work?— The  boys  who  have 
beeo  apprenticed  have  on  the  whole  turned  out 
very  good  boys. 

How  many  per  cent,  of  their  masters  have  re. 
celved  the  second  premium?— I  think  about  eighty 
percent.  But  the  casualties  of  death,  removal  a,  and 
other  causes  than  the  misconduct  of  the  boys,  may 
account  for  the  second  premium  not  being  received 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  cjses. 

How  many  of  these  boys  have  you  known  return 
to  the  parish  as  bad  characters?— Since  I  have 
been  in  office,  I  only  remember  two  cases. 
:  How  many  have  returned  from  such  causes  as 
failure  of  work  or  want  of  competency,  or  other 
causes  than  those  not  deemed  had,  or  bad 
conduct?— I  do  not  know  of  any  other  instances 
whatever,  beyond  those  1  have  mentioned,  where 
the  boys  sent  out  during  the  last  twelve  years 
have  returned  upon  the  parith.  * 

Can  you  state  from  yoor  observation,  that  this 
result  of  the  trood  general  conduct  of  the  work- 
house boys  has  been  the  effect  of  iheir  more 
careful  education  ?— I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  &reat  care  bestowed  on  their  education, 
and  the  general  attention  paid  by  the  minister  of 
our  parish,  and  a  number  of  well-disposed  persons, 
to  their  moral  Sod  religious  conduct,  has  beeu 
productive  of  these  effects.  The  boys  in  the 
workhouse  are  frequently  visited  by  respectable 
people,  who  pay  attention  to  their  behaviour  and 
treat  them  with  kindness.  T  am  quite  sore  that 
whh  such  dare  as  niay  easily  he  giveu,  the  chil- 
dren may  be  made  to  turn  out  well  j  where,  bad  no 
care  been  given,  they  would  in  the  ninety-nine  I 
cases  have  turned  out  bad. 


I  Hence  we  perceive,  in  two  different  work, 
houses,  the  whole- of  the  children  in  the  one 
were  made  bad  by  circumstances  of  a  vicious % 
nature ;  whilst  in  the  other  the  children  were 
made  comparatively  good,  because  some  pains 
had  been  taken  to  make  their  circumstances 
comparatively  beneficial. 

Why  bave  we  not  a  national  education,  to 
render  all  the  population  good,  intelligent,  and  . 
happy,  and  national  arrangements  to  uphold 
this  intelligence  and  happiness?     It  is  the 
proper  business  of  governments  to  io  these 
things,  and  not  merely  pursue  the  paltry  course 
of  collecting  the  revenue,  whether  by  force  of  ? 
arms  or  otherwise.    If,  instead  of  this,  they 
would  come  forward  Hke  men,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime,  and 
apply  a  small  part  of  their  enormous  revenues 
in  the  arrangements  requisite  to  well  train  and 
well  employ  our  population,  we  should   see  • 
Spring  up  around  us  more  intelligence,  virtue, 
and  moral  courage  in  one  year,  than  had  been 
produced  upon  erroneous  principles  during  the 
last  5000  years. 

The  cause  of  those  evils  is  now  known  to  us; 
shall  we  longer  permit  them  to  continue?  It 
is  of  no  use  complaining  of  or  palliating  the 
effects,  while  the  cause  remains  in  force;  as 
well  might  we  attempt  to  empty  the  sea  with 
sieves. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  present  system  of  > 
society  were  made  for  the  support  of  priests, 
physicians,  lawyers,  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  all  those  who  prey  upon  the  wealth- 
producers.  Suppose  it  to  have  been  thus,  yet 
we  owe  the  individuals  uo  ill-will  on  this  ac- 
count They,  like  the  children  in  die  work* 
houses,  have  been  made  to  be  what  they  are —  • 
if  bad,  they  are  the  victims  of  the  vicious  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  permitted  to  make 
them  thus.  I  ask  you,  my  friends,  if  these 
things  are  to  continue,  or  shall  we  unite  in  • 
measures  to  change  this  vile  system,  without 
injury  to  any  class.,  sect,  or  party?  The  first 
practical  step  will  be  to  institute  a  maximum 
of  time  of  daily  labour,  and  a  minimum  of 
wages.  Now,  shall  this  maximum  be  in  strict 
analogy  with  the  immense  increase  of  power  in 
machinery,  or  shall  we  bend  a  little  to  meet 
the  old  prejudices  •  of  society  ?  Can  any  one 
be  found  to  assert:  and  maintain  that  eight 
hours  per  dsy  will  be  too  short  for  those  wb 
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product  all  wealth  ?  Nay,  I  assert,  on  the 
contrary.,  that  nothing  hnt  the  grossest  igno- 
rance upon  national  wealth  and  prosperity 
would  justify  more  than  four  hours  per  day ; 
and  these  four  hours  would  be  found,  under 
proper  arrangements,  to  saturate  the  world 
with  wealth.  But  who  will  be  found  to  op- 
pose the  eight  hours  a-day  ?  ^ot  the  Minis- 
ters, who  have  established  forty-five  hours  per 
week  for  the  black  slaves,  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
they  cannot  oppose  the  forty-eight  hours  which 
are  now  recommended  for  the  white  slaves  at 
home,  Who  work  three  times  as  hard  as  those  in 
the  West  Indies.  This  I  know  from  personal 
obtesvation,  that  one  hour's  work  here  is 
as  much  as  three  hours'  work  ;n  thatTounjry. 
Well,  we  wfll  Begin  then,  by  establishing  the 
eight  hours*  a-day.  I  may  say,  the  fiat  has 
gone  forth,  and  that  after  the  1st  March  next, 
too  white  slave  will  be  found  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  per  day. 

Mr.  Owen  then  illustrated  the  position  of 
the  producing-classes  wkh  respect  to  the 
minimum  of  wages,  and  maintained  that 
nothing  short  of  a  full  supply  of  good  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging,  with  the  means  of 
instruction  and  enjoyment,  could  be  much 
longer  withheld  ;  and  that  the  least  for  them 
now  to  establish  would  be  a  full  day's  wages 
-at  eight  hours  per  day. 


POTTERS'  LABOUR  BANK. 


We  present  our  readers  with  the  following 
resolutions,  passed  at  a  numerous  and  highly 
respectable  meeting,  held  at  the  Sea  Lion  Inn, 
Hanley,  on  the  13th  of  November  last  The 
Potters  are  evidently  far  in  advance  in  the 
march  of  independence.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  natural  union  arising  from  the 
concentration  of  labour  in  one  particular  spot. 
Other  trades  are  more  scattered.  They  are  in 
general  to  be  found  in  every  town  and  village, 
and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  bring  all  their 
forces  together.  This  circumstance  makes  it 
a  task  of  greater  difficulty  for  the  most  common 
trades  to  effect  an  union ;  but  the  success  of 
the  Potters,  who  have  already  in  part  attained 
their  object  by  an  increase  of  wages,  ought  to 
be  a  powerful  stimulus  for  others  to  unite 
their  forces;  for  without  a  general  union,  all 
private  attempts  of  local  unions  will  fail  to 
accomplish  any  object  they  have  in  view. 

1.  That  measure*  be  now  agreed  to  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Cooperative  Society,  for  all 
persons  belonging  to  the  potting;  basinets,  who 
rosy  wish  to  unite ;  but  to  be  quite  separate  from 
the  affairs  of  the  Putters'  Union,  having  no  con- 
nexion with  it.  That  any  person  who  bas  ren- 
dered himself  unworthy  the  oonAdeuce  of  his  fel- 
low men,  by  bis  bad  conduct,  while  in  the  Potters' 
Union,  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  entering  this 
society. 

2.  That  for  this  purpose  a  bank  be  established 
under  the  title  of  the  Potters'  Labour  Bank,  of 
which  any  or  all  persons  connected  with  the  pot- 
ting business  may  become  subscribers  and  sup- 

,  porters  thereof. 

3.  That  there  be  a  committee  of  twenty. one 
members  chosen  by  the  society,  whose  number 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  as  the  society  may 
determine. 

4.  That  thia  bank  be  under  the  management  of 
directors,  appoiuted  by  the  society,  who  shall  sit 
one  evening*  In  every  week,  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  Co-operative  Society,  in  conjunction  with 
the -commit  tee. 

6.  That -the  capital  stock  of  this  bank  shall  be 
*d  by  subscript  iona  of  one  pound  each,  and  no 


more;  to  be  paid  by  weekly  instalments,  of  not 
lew  than  siipence  each,  (but  as  much  more  as  any 
member  may  think  proper,)  until  the  above  sub- 
scriptions be  paid.  All  subscribers  who  shall  be 
one  month  deficient  in  their  weekly  instalments, 
shaft  forfeit  their  previous  subscriptions ;  unless 
their  cane  be  differently  agreed  on,  after  its 
merits  have  been  discussed  by  the  committee. 

6.  That  the  bank  directors  audit  the  accounts 
weekly,  and  give  authentic  written  statement*  of 
the  results  and  balance  to  the  committee  every 
week. 

7.  That  the  committee  give  in  a  monthly  report, 
te  be  read  to  all  members  of  the  Co-operative  So- 
ciety, in  their  respective  districts,  on  the  first 
Tuesdav  evening;  in  every  month.  The  meeting1 
called  for  the  express  purpose,  at  hearing;  these 
reports,  and  that  no  union' affairs  be  brought 
before  the  society  on  that  evening;. 

8.  That  this  society  shall  not  be  dissolved,  or 
the  stock  belonging;  thereto  divided,  except  by  the 
consent  of  four  fifths  of  the  subscribers,  decided 
by  vote,  at  one  half-yearly  meeting;,  and  confirmed 
by  the  same  proportion  of  votes  at  the  next  half- 
yearly  meeting. 

9.  That  there  be  a  general  and  also  district 
provision  establishments,  in  connexion  with  this 
bank,  for  supplying  its  members  with  provisions, 
and  all  other  necessaries  and  useful  articles  of 
life,  of  the  best  qualities,  and  from  the  beat 
markets. 

16.  That  this  general  and  these  district  stores 
be  under  the  management  of  officers,  appointed  by 
the  society,  who  shall  also  appoint  other  efficient 
persoos  to  take  their  stock  monthly,  audit  their 
accoonts  for  the  same  period,  and  make  their 
official  reports  of  the  state  and  progress  of  each 
to  the  committee,  which  report  afterwards  shall  be 
sent  to  each  district,  as  in  rule  7th,  and  there 
read  monthly  without  fail. 

11.  That,  to  prevent  forgery,  all  the  notes  be 
called  In  every  month  and  re-issued. 

12.  That  the  .best  qualities  intrinsically  of  each 
article  be  alone  purchased  for  these  stores,  mid 
that  the  potters*  labour  bank  note  shall  purchase 
goods  from  these  stores  at  the  wholesale  price ; 
while  the  ordinary  artificial  enrreocy,  or  non-pro- 
ducers' money,  must  pay  tho  fair  retail  price. 

13.  That  all  purchases  for  these  stores  be  made 
with  caah  only,  except  the  sellers  prefer  the  la- 
bour notes,  io  which  case  the  notes  lor  the  amount 
may  be  issued,  on  condition  that  the  price  shall 
be  in  proportion  to  the  greater  valoe  of  the  potter's 
labour  bank  note  over  the  common  currency  of  the 
country. 

14.  That,  as  soon  as  five  hundred  peunds  be 
paid,  the  bank  shall  be  opened,  aud  the  stores 
established. 

15.  That,  after  the  central  provision  establish- 
ment is  commenced,  each  subscriber  do  pay  as 
mncb  of  his  wages  as  convenient  in  the  bank,  in 
exchange  for  labour  notes,  that  he  may  purchase 
for  hinvelf  aud  family  all  they  may  require,  to  be 
had  io  these  stores,  of  the  best  -qualities  aud  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  also  that  they  may  assist 
the  managers  to  purchase  the  more  extensively 
with  cash,  where  goods  can  be  obtained  at  the 
best  markets,  and  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
society. 

16.  That  evrry  member,  from  the  time  he  has 
paid  up  his  subscriptions,  shall  at  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months  from  the  date  thereof,  if  the 
committee  and  directors,  and  a  majority  of  the 
society  think  fit,  receive  his  subscriptions  back, 
by  instalments,  in  the  same  manner  aa  tbey  were 
advanced.  But  If  the  said  officers  and  society 
see  necessary  to  hold  the  money  longer,  they 
shall  have  the  power  so  to  do. 

17.  That  as  soon  aa  the  profita  of  these  estab- 
lishments accumulate  to  the  sum  of  5000/.,  it  shall 
then  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  society, 
to  what  benevolent  purposes  the  future  profits 
shall  be  appropriated. 

18.  That  9V9rj  meana  be  used  te  put  an  and  to 


Intemperance— to  keep  op  a  good  uoderetsadisf 
with  all— potting  a  stop,  as  much  as  navbe,to 
every  dispute  arising  on  the  score  of  poltnm  or 
religion,  and  to  insure  liberty  of  cooscieaee  to  ' 
every  ooe— returning  to  all  parties  good  for  evil, 
even  when  evil  may  be  intended. 

19.  That  the  first  establishment,  or  genera! 
deposi  1st  ores,  be  commenced  in  either  Haolejor 
Shelton,  as  being  the  most  central  part  of  tbt 
Potteries. 

20.  That  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  central  bank  and  general  deposit 
stores,  the  district  banks  and  store*,  wholesale  and 
retail,  shall  be  opened  in  properly-chosen  situa- 
tions, that  the  subscribers  and   members  of  the 

'society  may  transact  business  without  loss  of  tine 
nearer,  *qrue, .'./.:./    .1 

21.  That  no  business,  either  at  the  banks  or 
stores,  be  tranaaoted  on  the  Sabbath-day,  nor  say 
lecture  be  delivered  by  the  consent  of  the  society. 

22.  That  when  this  society  shall  be  competent 
for  the  establishment  of  schools,  for  the  edacaooa 
of  the  children  of  its  members,  that  edocatioa  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  tbe  Christian  faifh. 

23.  That  there  be  a  grand  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary appointed,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to 
each  district  to  appoint  a  provincial  treasurer  ass 
secretary,  who,  to  further  the  interests  of  tbe  so- 
ciety, shall  receive,  weekly,  the  monies  of  uW 
per.ona  who  may  wish  to  become  members  of  thia 
society,  and  to  forward  the  said  monies  erery 
fourth  Tuesday  evening  to  the  grand  treasure? 
and  secretary,  at  some  convenient  place,  to  be  de- 
termined upon  by  the  society. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Miscellaneous  De- 
partment of  the  Depositors  of  the  National 
Equitable  Labour  Exchange  was  held  at  the 
Institution,  Charlotte-street,  on  Friday  eveaisr, 
Nov.  29,  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
appoiuted  at  the  last  General  Meeting,  for  the 
more  eaVetaaUy  organising  of  the  Depart  meat : 

Mr.  Jenneto*  in  the  chair. 

Tbe  Secretary  read  the  following* 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
Afpointtd  at  m  Gentnt  M—M*g  aelsf  on  Tasteri 

«c*nfae,  Oct.  267a,  1883,  for  H*pmrp***f 

prrjHntng  a  Flam  Jar  fJhs  *ore  effwctnAt  orj*- 

wfeafse*  of  fair  Dtjmrtment. 

Your  committee,  on  reviewing  the  eobstltutlm 
of  the  Labour  Exchange,  and  Investigating  the 
principles  therein  contained,  and  the  jpractkci 
emanating  therefrom,  find  that  It  Is  left  to  each 
section  or  department  to  nrrange  and  manage  H» 
own  internal  affairs,  aa  to  the  arrangements  fcr 
producing;,  the  funds,  &c  ,— the  only  qnaKncatka 
of  membership  to  the  Exchange  reqalred  asdo* 
the  constitution  being;  the  payment  of  the  Sessy- 
a- week  Exchange  Rent,  which  given  the  tower  of 
making  the  laws  that  govern  the  Institntioo,  aad 
the  election  of  the  officers  easployed  in  tbeopenv 
tions  of  the  Exchange. 

Your  committee,  on  calculating  tbe  cenusteri» 
ble  resources  which  this  department  possesses,  st 
to  its  numbers,  their  position  in  society,  and  other 
adventitious  circumstances,  at  one  glance  sa«  the 
most  pressing  Importance  of  am  efficiently  stfa* 
nixed  system  of  transacting  the  business  of  ** 
department,  by  watching  its  iatereats,aadcslKsf 
into  beneficial  operation  those  energies  and  •east 
for  supporting  tbe  Exchange,  which  have  sees 
allowed  to  remain  so  long;  dormant. 

Your  committee  bate  found,  from  correct  data, 
the  very  important  fact,  that  four-fifths  of  te 
wealth  •deposited  in  tbe  Exchange  are  b^sesftes 
from  the  miscellaneous  department  alone, at  ssce 
showing  the  great  necessity  for  an  efficient  sr~~ 
Your  committee  being  of  opinion  that  by  ■ 
very  mncb  more  cam  be  done  for  the  Bsch 
than  has  yet  been  done,  ano*  what  asay  stW  heft* 
creaainglydone,  bythe  tadrvtdual  depoaWsgsef 
this  numerous  body, 
roareesissittae,  after  eofmsseriesj  esatsVwy,** 
^  ^  O 
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fdHtettag1  flinch  on  several  propositions  and  plans 
which  tame  within  their  knowledge,  recommend, 
is  their  opinion,  with  the  fullest  confidence  the 
following  principles  for  00100,88  the  best  means, 
andsr  present  circumstances,  of  organizing  thia 
department. 
They  are  aa  follow  :— 

By  district  rent  collectors  a  fond—and  mano- 
iaetoriee ;  to  be  managed  by  a  treasurer,  secre- 
tary, and  a  committee  of  twelve  members. 

The  district  rent-collectors  in  various  localities 
of  the  metropolis  will  act  as  agents  for  receiving 
the  exchange-rent,  subscriptions  and  loans,  cash- 
iaf  note*,  and  giving  and  recciviag  every  pos- 
sible information  of  Exchange  affairs,  and  the  bu- 
siness of  the  department. 

The  fond  to  be  formed  by  means  of  cashing 
notes,  by  loans,  subscriptions,  and  profits  from  the 
employment  of  the  fund  iu  manufacture*. 

The  manufactures  to  be  a  tailors1  department, 
and  a  boot  and  ahoe  manufactory. 

Your  committee  have  the  fullest  confidence  that, 
if  these  plans  be  put  into  action,  and  carried  on  in 
a  business  like-  wsy,  the  results  that  will  follow 
will  bo  of  that  advantageous  nature  that,  ere  long, 
we  shall  have  the  means  of  adding  other  manufac- 
tories to  our  department. 

The  Brat  part  of  the  plan  is  one  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  yoar  committee,  Is  one  of  mach  advaa- 
tage  in  the  dissemination  of  too  principles  and 
practices  of  labour  exchange ;  aa  also  affording  a 
considerable  facility  in  operating  00  the  public 
mind,  by  friends  undertaking  those   duties,  and 
your  comasittee  know  many  who  will  perform 
this  important  task*— a  part  of  the  arrangement 
being  for  giving  end  receiving  information  of  la. 
bear  exchange,  and  making  public,  by  placards, 
are.,  notices  of  meeting  and  other  co-operative 
buainena  that  may  ariee.    These  local  offices  will 
also  enable  those  friends  who  live  at  a  distance  to 
obtain    Immediate   Information  of  the  operations 
of  our  proocediegs ;  and  to  those  who  are  so  situ- 
ated they  wMl  be  found  a  greet  convenience,  also 
securing  to  the  department  the  periodical  subscrip- 
tions of  small  amounts,  which  sometimes,  when 
left  uBcotfected  at  short  periods,  are  allowed  to 
run  up  to  large  sums,  which  very  frequently  go 
beyond,  tbe  means  of  the  meat  friendly. 

The  necoatd  part,  or  the  fund,  la  one  your  com- 
mittee feet  to  be  a  simple,  yet  comprehensive  plan, 
and  one  founded  on  riffht  principles.  It  is  pro- 
poned to  be  raised  by  subscriptions,  loans,  and  by 
easbiag  aotes  to  support  the  umnsfscteries.  There- 
fore tbe  benevolent  and  wealthy  can  give:  they 
who  have  money  by  them,  and  do  not  want  It 
for  their  immediate  uses,  can  assist  by  lending 
it ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  couneiion  of  the  manu- 
factories, an  inducement  will  be  given  to  the 
parties  eaahing  these  fund-notes  who  want  the 
particular  articles  made  in  them,  aa  the  materials 
can  be  procured  at  the  first  markets  by  the  aid  of 
thia  fund,  and  the  charges  for  distribution,  which 
are  the  middleman's  profit,  will  be  considerably 
lessened,  thereby  rendering  a  great  saving  to  all 
who  cash  the  fund-notes.  The  fund  wiU  also  em- 
brace asaaw  persons  who  now  subscribe  la  clothes' 
aad  boot  amd  shoe-claba,  and  pay  weekly  earn*  for 
their  supplies,  and  many,  others  whs  ansa  period!, 
caltw  proportionate  sums  from. their  incomes  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  themselves  with  the 
article*  soar  committee  propose  to  have  made  in 
their  anamu factories. 

The  third  part  of  the  plan  is  the  manufactory, 
or  arrausera*neute  for  producing,  which,  if  con- 
daeted  on  scientific  principles,  cannot  fail  of  being 
aujconnfnf  Your  committee  suggest,  if  the  fends 
adasit,  that  a  clothes  and  ahoe  manofaetories 
^  isnesediately  commenced,  for  the  following 
wajffhsw  reassess  t—  First,  there  being  a  consider- 
sbleauumemi  «*  mbour,  particularly  in  these  trades, 
twins;  iauactiss  for  the  want  of  the  materials  to 
work  upon,  mud  ready  to  be  employed  for  labour- 
notes*.  Second,  the  ,  obvious  utility  and  ready 
nsarket  lor  anrsdwtieat  of  thia  nature.    Thirrt,  se- 


curing correct  valuation  in  two  important  branches 
of  production.  Fourth,  making  up  to  orders  for 
the  Institution  of  the  IVorking  Classes  for  the 
labour-notes  required  to  pay  the  labour  performed, 
and  in  many  instances  for  the  raw  material  also. 
Fifth,  A  commission  to  the  Institution,  derived 
from  tbe  new  wealth  thus  created. 

Your  committee,  in  conclusion,  recommend  to 
your  serions  attention  the  above  measures  with 
the  fullest  confidence,  that  if  they  be  strictly 
acted  on,  they  will  be  followed  np  by  extensive 
support,  aa  these  plana  propose  It  to  be  for  tbe 
interest  of  all  persons  to  do  business  with  us ; 
and  then  we  shall  possess  a  onion  for  producing, 
which  your  committee  feel  to  be  a  moat  important 
feature  in  the  science  of  co-operation,  and  which, 
if  correctly  established,  will  not  cease  in  its 
influence  and  extent  until  it  shall  have  included 
the  whole  circle  of  manufactures;  the  gross 
proceeds  of  the  whole  will  speedily  obtain  land, 
and  thus,  while  we  are  acquiring  wealth,  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  our  combinations,  we  can  also 
by  knowledge  be  improving  onr  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  coodition,  which  will  be  fitting  aa  for 
that  delightful  state  of  existence,  which  to  co-ope- 
rators is  their  ardent  hope  and  object,  via.  com- 
munity ! 

After  which  the  following  Resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed  :— 

1.  "  That  the  Report  just  read  be  adopted." 

2.  M  That  the  present  Committee  be  re-appoint- 
ed, for  three  months,  to  carry  out  the  Report  just 
read.'* 

3.  «  That  any  Member  of  the  Committee  being 
absent  for  one  month,  be  considered  as  vacating, 
and  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Depart- 
ment.'* 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  unanimously 
elected  as  a  Committee,  some  of  the  late  Committee 
retiring-,  on  account  of  their  engagements  in  the 
trades'  lodges,  co-operative  business,  ate.— Messrs. 
Mooutford,  Hunter,  Rofey,  Home,  Boyet,Boadcn, 
Smith,  Cox,  Hewitt,  Ker  swill,  Lang  ham,  and 
Dearie. 

Mr.  Wood  was  re-appointed  Secretary,  when, 
after  some  miuor  details,  tbe  meeting  adjourned 
until  that  night  week. 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OFTHE  SOCIAL  SYSTEM. 

My  Friends,— The  success  of  any  measure 
may  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  public  opinion 
in  its  favonr;  for  although  a  system  may  have  true 
principles  for  its  basis,  yet  if  it  has  not  a  prepon- 
derance of  pobUo  opinion  on  Its  side,  it  cannot  be 
aaid  to  have  had  a  fair  trial,  and  consequently  its 
saeeeas  must  be  but  precarious}  but  ita  failuie 
does  not  affect  tbe  principles  themselves.  A  ma- 
chine may  be  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  yet  stand 
still  for  want  of  the  proper  means  to  work  it. 
Now,  public  opinion  is  the  moving  power  we  must 
obtain  In  order  to  insure  success.  Hence,  although 
we  hare  witnessed  the  failure  of  many  attempts  to 
carry  out  a  part  of  the  Rational  System,  we  should 
not  be  discouraged,  uor  deem  it  impracticable,  but, 
relying  on  its  truth,  we  must  find  out  the  causes 
of  failare,  and  avoid  them  in  our  fot ore  endea sours. 
The  chief  cause  that  appears  to  me,  is  our  endea- 
vouring to  amalgamate  the  new  and  old  systems, 
and  we  roust  necessarily  do  so  until  we  have  the 
majority, or  nearly  ae,  in  onr  favour.  That  you  can- 
not unite  the  two  systems  or  any  part  of  them 
together,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial 
observer,  for  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  iu  their 
natures;*. besides,  tbe  new  system  esnnot  act  in 
a  confined  space;  though  simple,  it  is  universal;  and 


•  For  the  earns  reason,  the  National  Equitable 
Labour  El  change  does  not  come  up  to  the  expec- 
tations formed  by  its  well-wishers  ;  and  yet  It  Is 
the  nearest  approximation  we  can  make  to  the  Ra* 
tiooal  System,  being  st  the  same  time  obliged  to 
admit  apart  of  the  irrational, or  o'd  system. 


*t  would  be  just  aa  reasonable  to  expect. that  a 
frigate  could  perform  all  her  beautiful  evolutiona 
in  the  little  river  in  St.  Jnmcsa  P-irlc.  This  may 
appear  discouraging  to  wme,  but  it  ought  not  to 
be,  paiticularly  when  we  look  back,  even  for  the 
last  three  year*,  surf  relied  on  the  gigantic  strides 
that  the  Rational  System  bus  made  on  public  opj 
niou.  Now,  public  opinion  d oes  not  progress  ins 
regular  ratio,  but,  like  a  falling  body,  it*  velocity 
ia  accelerated  every  inch  it  mores.  1hjus,you 
see,  my  friends,  there  is  nothing  tn  make  us  dissa- 
tisfied with  our  progress,  hut,  on  reflection,  every 
thing  to  make  us  rejoice  ;  even  the  many  fsilurea 
that  have  taken  place  ought  rather  to  be  matter 
of  congratulation  than  regret,  inasmuch  as  they 
fully  demonstrste  the  impossibility  of  uniting  the 
two  systems  together,  or  any  part  of  them;  for 
who  would  wish  to  continue  the  victim  of  the 
miaery  that  tbe  old  state  of  things  1s  sure  to 
engender,  It  being  a  law  of  nature,,  that  the  same 
causes  will  always  produce  the  same  effects? 

1  wonld  now  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  difference  of  opinion  ia  a  sure  sign  of  a 
misunderstanding,  and  a  misunderstanding  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  we  air*  do  not  understand; 
therefore,  instead  of  resorting  to  invectives  or 
irritation,  we  should  unite  heart  and  hand  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  true  principles,  so  as  to 
come  to  right  conclusions.  There  is  another  error 
that  we  are  likely  to  fall  into,  and  that  is  se/f- suf- 
ficiency, or  a  too  great  confidence  in  ourselves  and 
not  sufficient  in  onr  geeat  and  benevolent  tesoher, 
this  is  another  cause  of  the  failures  that  have 
taken  place.  The  proverb  says, «  There  is  a  time 
for  all  things :''  our  time  is  not  yet  come ;  the 
majority  is  against  ns;  every  obstruction  to  the 
formation  of  com  a  win  si  will  be  thrown  in  oor 
way;  it  would  be  folly  to  riak  our  reputation 
against  such  feaxlul  odds;  for  although  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  turned  on  our  proceedings  with 
no  small  degree  of  interest,  yet  it  is  not  prepared 
to  assist  as,  but,  owing  to  existing  prejudices, 
wonld  rejoice  in  onr  downfall.  Let  us  not  then, 
by  any  fntile  attempts,  which  for  the  reasons 
above-mentioned  can  never  succeed,  blindly  throw 
obstacles  In  oor  own  way ;  rather  let  us  continue 
our  united  efforts  iu  battering  down  old  prejudices 
and  preparing  tbe  way  for  a  public  opinion  in  onr 
favour.  Tuere  are  not  wanting  friends  to  assist  as 
when  the  crisis  arrives.* 

Your  sincere  friend  and  brother*  co-operator,. 

Poland-atrcet,  Nov.  16,  l«38.  UNITY. 

THE  NEW  SYSTEM.  ~ "~~" 
(From  CobbetVs  RegUler.J 
"  As  to  what  is  oow  to  take  place,  it  la  very  dlf- 
fienlt  to  say  t.  that  the  landlords  should  act  a  just 
part  towarda  the  people,  and  that  they  should 
show  sense  and  spirit  in  their  own  defence,  ia 
much  more  anxiously  wished  for,,  than  it  is  ex- 
pected, by  me.  Tbe  state  of  things  has  long  been 
pregnant  with,  revolution,  owing,  I  confess^to.  the 
folly,  and,  indeed,  the  wickedness  of  the  land* 
holders,— wickeduess  uot  at  all  apologized,  for  by 
the  folly.  If  you,  Sir,  be  a  farmer, you  have  seen 
a  cow  at  a  time  when  that  operation  of  nature  was 
approaching  which  is  the  natural  termination  of 
her  pregnancy.  Yon  have  seen  her  sides  di»teud ; 
you  have  seen  her  lips  fall ;  you  have  seen  her 
joints  widen;  you  have  seen  a  »ort  of  dislocation 
of  the  bones,  and  sinews,  and  tendrils,  all  prepa- 
ratory to  the  final  event.  Look  at  this  nutiou 
now :  look  at  Broughams  projects  of  law  and 
courts ;  look  at  the  at  once  rude  and  tremulous 
hand  which  is  laying  hold  of  the  corporation*  and 
the  church  ;  hear  the  opinions  of  the  people,  down 
to  tbe  very  hedger  and  the  ditcher :  come  and  see 
the  hares  snd  pheasants,  and  partridges  in  Lea* 
deuhall  market,  while  the  jails  are  full  of  men 
who  have  dared  to  be  seeking  after  these  v.  ild 


•  See  Mr.  Owen's  declaration  to  the  Trades". 
Delegates,  in  tbe  Crisis,  Oth  Oct.  1S33. 
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animals;  tee  the  sleek  Quaker*  creeping  into 
Parliament,  and  do,  for  God's  sake,  sec  the  hook- 
nose Jew  behind  them,  and  •  peeping  over  their 
shoulder*.  Above  all  things,  hear  the  timid  and 
faltering  tone  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
when  speak  in  er  in  the  presence  of  a  monopolizing: 
Quaker,  or  a  damnable  Jew  or  loan- monger ;  look 
ut  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  sending  bags 
df  taxes  to  be  invested  in  American  slock  and  ca- 
nals. Compare  all  this  with  the  preparations  that 
nature  makes  in  the  case  of  the  pregnant  cow, 
and  then  say,  whether  ▲  young  oNEofsoaiie 
•out  or  other  does  not  appear  to  he  at  hand.  I 
hope  that,  if  it  be  to  come,  it  will,  at  any  rate, 
come  without  a  pen  behind  its  ear;  and  without 
a  buttonless  coal,  and  also  without  hooked  nose 
and  round  eyes." 


f$e- Crisis* 

LQNPON,  SATURDAY,  DEC.  14. 


We  are  sorry  we  are  not  able  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
prooeedings  of  the  public  meeting,,  held  last 
Monday,  at  the  Institution,  Charlotte. street ; 
but  we  have  not  space.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  conflicting  feeling  displayed,  but  upon  the 
whole  it  was  a  very  great  improvement  in  point 
of  decorum  and  order  to  what  would  have  been 
exhibited  a  tew  years  ago.  Whatever  opposi- 
tion was  displayed,  was  displayed  in  a  rational 
and  orderly  manner;  and  though  we  regret  to 
think  that  a  few  personalities  were  employed, 
and  some  sectarian  and  party-feeling  evinced, 
we  have  nevertheless  good  reason  to  congra- 
tulate the  people  on  such  a  display  of  talent, 
good  sense,  and  sober  resolution  manifested  by 
men,  who  all  belonged  to  whit  are  generally 
called  the  lower  classes.  Amongst  the  speakers, 
though  not  audible  to  all,  was  one  belonging  to 
that  sex  which,  in  respeet  to  public  speaking, 
may  be  called  mute;  although  in  private  pos- 
■eswng  and  exercising  a  very  great  volubility 
of  speech  and  power  of  oratory.  She  spoke  in 
a  kind  of  whisper,  and  observed,  that  a  great 
deal  was  said  of  the  slavery  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  inadequate  wages  of  the  men, 
but  never  a  word  of  the  slavery  of  poor  women, 
who  were  obliged  to  toil  from  dawn  to  mid. 
night  for  seven  or  eight  shillings  a- week.  This 
is  the  still  small  voice  of  woman,  which  we 
fear  must  be  suppressed  for  a  season,  till  man 
be  served;  but  it  will  yet  speak  aloud  like 
thunder,  and  make  even  the  male  slaves  blush 
to  think  that  they  also  have  been  tyrants. 

Including  to  "  producers,*'  several  spoke  as 
if  they  gave  a  very  contracted  meaning  to  this 
term.  There  are  three  kinds  of  producers — 
tradesmen,  who  produce  necessaries ;  men  of 
science,  who  study  the  laws  of  nature,  and  thus 
give  birth  to  new  arts  and  improvements  in 
manufactures,  without  whose  assistance  the 
mere  labour  would  be  but  a  fag  to  no  purpose ; 
and  artists,  who  embellish  life  by  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts,  which,  although  they  have  con- 
tributed hitherto  chiefly  to  the  happiness  of  the 
rich,  shall  yet  be  rendered  instrumental  in  the 
promotion  of  happiness  to  the  whole  mass  of 
mankind.  These  three  are  all  producers,  and 
are  to    be  included  in   what  are  called  the 

'lustricus    classes.     The  common    trades, 


however,  are  first  in  order  by  nature,  and, 
therefore,  .from  them  we  must  expect  the 
act  of  laying  the  foundation  -  stone  of  a 
new  system.  All  the  three  will  at  length 
unite  upon  terms  of  equality  and  kind  feeling, 
but  the  same  order  must  be  preserved  in  the 
renewal  of  society  that  was  pursued  in  its  for- 
mation. We  must  begin  with  the  useful,  and 
end  with  the  ornamental. 

\s  a  specimen  of  the  folly  of  the  .masters, 
and  a  proof  that  good  policy  does  not  exclu- 
sively belong  to  one  order  of  society,  we  may 
mention  t}ie  following  interesting  fact,  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  Derby : — The 
manufacturers  in  that  place  are  exceedingly 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  circulation  of  the 
Pioneer,  which  they  dread  as  much  as  they  do 
the  Unions  themselves.  One  silk  manufac- 
turer hat  told  hi*  men  that  they  may  return  to 
work  (they  having  lately  struck  for  an  increase 
of  wages),  provided  they  give  no  more  encou- 
ragement to  the  Pioneer.  But  what  has  been 
the  consequences  ?  The  Publisher  has  received 
an  order  to  send  double  the  former  quantity 
of  the  Pioneer  to  Derby  this  week.  Why, 
then,  do  the  men  murmur  at  opposition  ?  Op- 
position is  the  strength  of  their  cause ;  and  if 
no  one  opposed  them  they  are  tfure  to  succeed. 
"  All  for  the  best,"  as  the  Pioneer  saith. 


A  8HANDEAN   OPINION  OF 'CIVILI- 
ZATION. 

"  I  thought,  brother,"  quoth  my  Uncle 
Toby,  with  surprise,  "we  were  a  civilized 
nation."  "  Pray,  Toby,"  said  my  Father, 
«  what  is  a  civilized  state  ?"  "  Not  a  savage 
one,"  replied  my  Uncle  Toby.  "  Tis  very 
civil,  and,  in  truths  Toby,  very  unlike  a  sa- 
vage," quoth  my  Father,  "to  deprive  millions 
of  men,  who  will  not  shed  blood,  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  country,  and  so  starve 
them."  u  *Tis  very  refined,  Toby,  to  attempt 
driving  the  real  possessors  of  an  Island  into 
the  most  barren  parts  of  their  own  territories, 
in  order  to  seize  on  the  most  fertile— because — 
the  drivers  were  a  civilized  people,  and  hap- 
pened to  fancy  themselves  strc«ger---which, 
by-the-by  they  were  not;  for  a  pin  of  virtue 
has  more  power— than  a  sword  of  vice,  Toby." 
—"Not  in  battle"--quoth  my  uncle  Toby.  — 
It  is  merciful  and  civilized,  "because  some  of 
our  relations  (branches  of  the  same  tree)  scat- 
tered over  a  country  far  away  from  us,  would 
not  suffer  their  purses  to  be  opened  against 
their  consent;  that  the  civilized  people  should 
murder  the  rebels,  and  burn  their  habitations. 
It  is  the  highest  picture  of  civilization,  Toby, 
to  tear  friends  and  relations,  mothers  and  fa- 
thers, brothers,  sisters,  and  daughters  from  each 
other,  and  drag  them  from  their  country,  be- 
cause their  noses  are  flat  and  their  faces 
black.  'Tis  humane  to  lash  them  like  obstinate 
beasts,  in  order  to  render  them  as  civilized  as 
their  wrappers.  It  is  liberal  to  burn  die 
house  of  the  man  of  science,  because  the  owner 
does  not  think  corruption,  soundness  ;  and  self- 
interest,  generosity.  Isn't  this  civilizati6n, 
Toby?" 

"  I  thought  brother,"  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 
"  that  these  things  were  only  practised  in  a 
savage  state." 

"  The  civilized  savage,  Toby,  is  the  worst  of 
savages,"  replied  my  &therf    . 


Uniow  Hale..— Tub  Crime  or  Povutt— 
John  Melcalf%  a  distressed -looking  object,  fa 
worn-out  sailor's  clothe**  wan  lately  brovtht  be- 
fore the  magistrate  under  the  following  drenm. 
MvneeF : — A  policeman  stated  that,  on  the  (weed- 
ing evening,  while  on  duty  in  Dover-ttreet,  He 
mw  the  defendant  carrying  a  large  placard,  oo 
which  was  written,  in  large  characters,  the  seder- 
mentioned  appeal  to  the  benevolent.  The  placard 
was  headed,  written  backwards,  "  A  Painter  eat 
of  Employ .,?  It  then  went  on  thus >- 
"  Whilst  aliens  with  dogs  and  monkeys  but  id- 
rirefts 

The  belles  and  beaux  that  on  the  footpath  walk, 
A  wretch  like  me  must  not  his  state  express 

Of  wanting  labour,  with,  a  bit  of  chalk. 
Shamefql  per  version!  now  grown  old  and  poor, 

That  policemen,  at  their  capricious  will, 
May  drag  me  hence  to  pass  a  month  or  more, 

In  *  durance  vile/  upon  the  treading  milt! 
Britons!  full  fifteen  years  I  struggled  hard 

With  Jbes  by  land,  and  storms  upon  the  sear 
View  my  sad  state,  bow  ample  my,  reward— 

Perverted  justice,  regs>  and  poverty  l" 

Underneath  the  above  poetical  effusion,  whiea 
the  defendant  said  was  his  own  exposition,  were 
the  words, "  A  Freeborn  Englishman,  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  the  envy  of.  surrounding  ot* 
lions."  It  mss*«  stated  that  the  defendant  poiated 
out  to  the  spectators  the  words  just  quoted,  at  tie 
same  time  exhibiting  his  own  deplorable  peress, 
ejaculating,  <<  Here  I  am,  the  envy  of  soneaadiaf 
nations!"  It  wa* further  stated  that  the defends* 
collected  a  crowd,,  to  whe^feeiiiHBS  be  .roes* a 
strong  appeal,  and  aims  weraejiveatoaitu  k 
appeared  teat tee  defendant  rhad  formerly  wrni 
in  the  mav*,  a*  captain's  eterk,  and  sauce *ies  he 
had  led*  wan6%wna*  kind  of  life.  Being  a  oitaf 
a  poet,  be  had  one  or  two  werka  published;  est 
ending  it  a  meat  an  pro*  table  speculation,  be  de- 
termined upon  having  a*  mere  to  do  with  pat 
listers,  aaricommewoedgiv  tog  bis  prednetioBf w 
the  worM  in  trie  awn  way*  With  thin  isteitiai 
in  view*  he  began;  to  write  hta  verses  with  chalk 
on  tlm  pavements  of  meat  of  the  cities  and  tassi 
in  Enxleadaodfleotlandrandby  hmovmaceoae* 
made  owe  a  verjrdeoent  sort  of  livelihood  in  that 
way.  He  had  reeeatiy  arrived  in  town,  in  »* 
expectation  of  reaping  a  harvest  bare  ee  tee  chalk- 
ing system;  but  the  first  day  that  lie  exeioMedw 
public,  which  was  in  one  of  the  streets  iX  ik 
Wesn*end  of  the  town,  a  policeman  made  hi»  •*• 
pearance,  and,  having  rubbed  cut  taw  chalk  w*h 
insisted  upon  his  leering  that  part  of 'the  ta« 
altogether.  He  tried  the  experiment  is  ota* 
parte  Of  London,  and  met  <wttb  the  same  degree 
of  success;  until  at  length,  exasperated  be>oad 
measure  at  the  treatment  be  experienced,  is  a  It 
of  anger  he  composed  the  iverees  above^neniia*Ji 
and  exhibited  tUem  on  a  board  which  be  carried. 
He  waa  committed  for  44  days.'  _ 

Cultivation  of  Grain. — Mr.Lane*, 

a  deep-thinkwg  ngricvltarfen  atid- smther  of  the 
«  GoMew  Fawner*"  end  the  "  Cottage  rere< 
exhibited  at  the  Gallery  of  Seieece,  Choriae«TS*\ 
his-predtgoos  growth  of  corn,  seven  veet  N**1* 
ears  seven  inches  Hong,  contaenvae:  faeaeaearW 
grains,  and  each  rent  bearing  from  20/  *of°  ■** 
ears*  and  there  ts  ttoe  resolt  of  dee  dlfjaico  aft 
wheat-root  tare  sere*  roots,  predeciow  ex  •Bel*r 
aon  13,000  graina  of  wheat  rranr  -ewe  sens*.  « 
also  shown  the  predoce  from  *b  ale  stsbw  «j 
-wheat  producing  80  ear*  of  corn-.'  Oatsaedrye" 
the  same  proportion  obtained  toy  the  exneedttsn 
of  more  labour  around  thereof*  wAiletgreeeg 
and  by  not  crowding  the- ground  so*  atteb  •*■ 
seed  as  is  generally  done,  sowing  halfabatw 
per  acre- instead  of  thrte  busbets,  aeteajrjBW* 
done.  He  has  aleo  preetated  to  theMuaeiiJ* 
Institution  hie  specimens  of  thb  tea*,  va*  4*^*> 
grains  of  rye  obtained  from  one,  the  reot  haver, 
been-  divided  into  twenty  part*  last  year,ssd» 
svjoelmea  of  fifty  heads  of  earn  frmtifefler** 

O 
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THE  CATECHISM. 


,  The  following  is  that  part  of  Mr.  Owen's 

t        Catechism  which  was  agreed  to  by  his  Chris. 

tian  coadjutors  in  the  North,  with  the  scrfp- 

i        toral  comments  appended;      This  is  chiefly 

i        addressed  to  the  religions  world — intended  to 

i        conciliate  their  affections,  and  to  show  them 

1        that  the  plans  proposed  by  the  Regenerating 

Society  are  in  Strict  accordance  with   their 

own  standard  of  truth  and  good  morals. 

,  CATECHISM 

Of  the  Society  for  Promoting  National  Fede- 
ration ;  who**  object  (4,  to  remove  as  far  as 
f  potsibte  the  social  and  commercial  evils  now 

existing,  and  which  by  their  rapid  increase 
are  fast  destroying  every  vestige  of  happiness 
and  order* 


"  Judgment  is  turned  away  baekwar^,  aad  Jus- 
tice  itaqdef  h  efer  off;  lor.  Truth  is  fallen  intbe 
street,  and  Equity  cannot  enter.  Yea/Troth  faiieth ; 
aud  he  that  departeth  from  Evil,  makeih  himself 
a  prey :  and  the  Lord  saw  it%  and  il  displeased 
him  (hat  there  was  no  Judgment/'— Isaiah  fix. 
14,15. 


1.  Q.  What    Is    society?      A.  A    number    of 
t      rational  Slid  moral  beings,  united  for  mutual  hap- 

,      pin  ess  and  preservation.  '       

,  2.  Q.  Explain  this  further.  A.  It  is  an  aesocla- 
t  tfnn  of  human  tetegsi  to  enable  the  individual 
members  to  'predooe  weuhb  and  dfatrfbofe  it— to 
form  the  character?  of  the  rising*  feneration,  and 
to  govern-  rba  whole  body  insuch  m  asanas*,  as  to 
obtain  tbe  greatest  possi We  amount  of  happineaa, 
health,  intelligence!  and  wealth: 

3.  Q.  Explain  farther  the  legitimate  object  of 
human  aociety.  A.  The  happiness  of  the  human 
race,  .without  distinction  of  class,  sect,  party, 
country,  or  colour,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mand,—  * Whui soever  ye  would  thot  men  should  do 
to  yotiy  do  ye  even  so  to  them"  and  in  accordance 
with  tbe  Christian  principles  of  universal  charity 
nod  kindnesw.  " 

4.  Q.  r»  the  present  state  of  society  such,  as 
geaeraNy  to  enable  honeat  and  iadnstrtoui  men  to 
practice  these  golden  rules,  withont  being  in  dan*. 
Iter  of  poHifr  to  bed  pensryiess  every  sriffhl  ?  .  A. 
So — "  He  that  departeth  from  evii,meJte4hhiat- 
srtfa  prm*?'  Isaiah  lis.  16. 

5.  Q.  What  obstacles  now  exist  in  society 
which.  Mi  os.  prevent  the  observance  in  practice  of 
these  sfoldes*  rules?  A.  Individual  competition, 
and  unrestricted  though  mistaken  selfishness,  are 
the  obstacles  which  require  to  be  removed,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  legitimate  and  beneficial  pur- 
pose* of  eociety.  '«  They  hunt  ctery  man  hi*  bro- 
ther with  a  net.  The  best  of  them  is  a  brief—the 
most  upright  is  tkatpet  than  a  thorn  hedge': 
Mtcah-rii.  '«*  4. 

6.  Q-  «¥1»»t  are  the  oms«  obvious  m#auafer  pro- 
iactosg  the  oovtesrtsaeat  and  happiness  ofusciefty 
inder  its  preswst'ciccttnmtaseeavor'  hi  other  word*, 
tm  resjrsnstrsstion  ?  A.  first,  that  ineuieatiOtt- aafl 
old  sunrrrir~*~  nnd  maintenance  of  Christian pria* 
iples*  sod  in  ooanectiou  therewith,,  properly  de- 
iM*d  arrangements,  to  enable  society  to  produce 
le  greateftt  amount  of  the  most  valuable  wealth  in 
ie  abort e»t  possible  time,  and  with  the  highest 
i  rao  I  agre>  to  the  producers;,  and  to  distribute  »,his 
ealtb  t lie  most  beneficially  fbf  society  at  large. 
?coadiy,  t>y  other  arrangement*,  combined  with 
erne,  to  nourish  and  cultivate  the  physical,  tntef- 
ctaal,  mod  moral  powers  and  tVultiesof  e+erjr 
il«J,  in  order  that  it  may  become  asusvftit,  vulu* 
te*,  i»te41l<re«t,  good,  and  happy  as  posSibley and 
to  unites  srswse  separate  arrangements  in  their 
ie  prssporaiomsy  that  they  .amy  always  proceed 
feHhe+r  in  svrder  and  harmony,  and  thus  effec- 
ite  the  ^greatest  permanent  benefit  to  every 
-aiber  s>f  society^ 


7.  Q.  la  it  now  practicable,  to  form  arrangements 
throughout  society  that  will  produce  *imnrer*r 
mentssoea tensive  ami  important?  At  liwiijbe! 
oomparaii rely  easy  of  aceomplUhmeut,  -when  li- 
berty of  ex preseAon  without  evil  to  the  speaker, 
can  be  secured  for  the  conscientious  views*  ef 
every  individual  upon  the  state  of  society,  and  the 
operations  of  our  present  commercial  sytfewv  with- 
out prejudice  on  aacount  of  the  political  party  or 
religious  section  te*  which  a  mas  may  be  attached  : 
aud  a|so9'withou4  prejudice  on  account  of  these- 
lative  situation  of  peraons,  especially  that  of  saner 
tere  and  servants* 

;  ft.  Q„  Then' you  consider  this,  liberty  of  ex- 
pression  without  offence  or  prejudice, .to  be,  a  first 
step  towards  tbe  practice  of  real  Christian  charity  ? 
A.  Yes;  for  until  this  great  change  be  effected 
in  tbe  practice'  and  dispositions *of  men,  it  will  be 
vain  to  expect  any  essential  improvement  in  the 
Worldly  Sod  moral  condition  of  society,  or  in  the 
practice  of  social-  virtue*,  Inasmuch  me  the  truth, 
regarding  .the  sources 'of  social  and  commercial 
evif*,ca**oot beestabiiabed  vtithsut  this  4r*e4dis> 
cusSfonr   '"•-»*  * 

9.  Q.  State  further  what  it  is  which  npwprereute 
the  introduction  of  practical  measures  to  effect  a 
beneficial  change  iu  the  present' deplorable  aud  in- 
creasingly disastrous  state  of  society.  A.  The 
want  of  correct  view* — First,  in  those  who  govern 
the  mo* t  civilized  nations.  Secondly,  the  waiijt 
of  that  knowledge'  in  iheir  subjects  ;  and  Thirdly^ 
In  tMs  country  especially,  the  overwhelming  ah- 
cendaircy  of  thcrove  of  our  money  over  the'  love 
of  car  neighbour.  •    ?         ** 

-  10..  Q.  What  powers  do  governors  possess  to 
reme^jtcheae  evils?  A.  Much  that  is  re^ufred  to 
make  tbe  IpupuJatiott  of  every  country  rlch^Tatertt. 
gest,  good,  and  contented.         <y ->  - 

W.  Q.  In  cases  where  these  governors  do  not 
exercise  this  beneficial  knowledge  and  power, 
what  practical  measures  would  you  recommend 
for  adoption?  A.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
productive  and  more  useful claasea of  society,  in' 
alt  countries,  should  unite  among  thenmelres,  to 
accompliah  peaceably,  ahd  by  moral  fdrce  alone, 
those  changes,  which  it  would  have  been  far 
better  for  the  governments  of  the  ctviHzed  couir- 
trlea  of  their  own  accord  to  have  commenced  and 
effected.  // 

12.  Q.  Sttppoae  the  union  of  all  the  industrious 
and  more  useful  classes  to  be,  effected,  what 
onght  to  he  the  first  measure  for  them  to  adopt? 
A.  They  should  fig  a  tasximum  of  time,  'and 
a  minimum  of  remuneration,  for  their  daily 
labour. 

13  Q.  What  ought  to  be  the  maximum  of 
time?  A.  Eight  hours  a-day — or  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  mid-day,  and  from  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  tilt  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

14,  Q.  Why  would  you  fix  eight  hours?  A. 
1st.  Because  It  te  the  longest  period  that  the 
human  race  (takfnft  the  average  of  strength,  arid 
allowing  to  the  weaker  tfre  rlghta  of  existence  u* 
weN  as  tbe  stronger)  caU  endure,  of  physical  exv 
ertion,  so  as  to  be  tieahhy,  intelligent,  virtue ou, 
and  happy.  2dly.  Because,  of  the  modem  duh- 
ooveriea  in  chemistry  and  mechanics,  which  ren> 
der  it  unnecessary  to  require  a  longer  period  of 
physical  exertion.  These  discoveries,  which  Di- 
vine Wisdom  and"  Goodness  hath  permitted  and 
intended  for  the  relief  of  his  creatures,  and  to 
le*9en  the  duration  as  well  as  the  intensity  of 
their  toll,  have  been  hitherto  prevented  by  mis- 
taken selfishness,  and  individual  competition :  so 
that  with  these  improvements,  human  labour  baa 
Increased,  and  its'  rewards  have  propertfouahty 
diminished .  We  hold  these  meohahveat  and  she? 
mica!  discoveries  to  be  the  gifts  of  Gxm\  ami  that 
by  the  present  system  we  virtually  despise  and 
pervert  them:  and  we  perceive  that  tbe  p'ractice 
of  doing  so  baa  been  partly  introduced  from 
ignorance,  aud  acting  upon  mistaken '  theories  j 
aad  much  more  so  by  the  baneful  selfishness  of  a 


few  artful  capitalists,  who  sacrifice  t)ie  jmtereste 
of  millions^)  enrich  themselves.  ,  And  ^hus,from 
^bese  causae  principally,  what  happened  of  oW 
hat|i  happened  unto  ua.  and  "  That  utfdcfr  should 
kav^btem^for  onr  welfare  has  become  A  trap.%- 
Pss.  Ixix.  9^2.  ,  3dv  Because,  by  eigh^  hour?'  la- 
bour, under  proper  arrangements,  a  superfluity  of 
wealth  may  be  created  for  all,  4tb*  because  no 
man  has  a  right  to  require  bis  fellow-men  to  be 
employed  longer  than,  is  generally  benef  ciai  |o 
society,  merely  that  be  may  grow  rich  by  making 
many  poor,  ^th.,,  Because  it  is,  the  real  interest 
of  every  human  being  that  every  other  .human 
being  should  be  healthy,  intelligent,  contented, 
and  wealthy.  (l. 

15.  Q.  Wb,at  other  considerations  should  lead 
oa  jo  strive  for  the  attainment  of  theso  objecta? 
A.  Above  aJ],  w^  should  consider  that  mankind 
are  possessed  of  immortal  souls,  and  of  mind*  ojt- 
pable  of  incaJculabe  expansion  and  enjgymeat; 
and  although  man  in  b«s  present  s)a|e  fa  oeoeasS- 
tated  to  ears  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
yet  it  should  be  the  eu^eaTour  o/T  aU  ,  classes  to 
mitigate,  and  not  to  aggravate,  bis  physical  toy, 
to  reueem  time  for  bif  spiritual  enjoyment,  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  social  virtues,  to  thf  greatest 
possible  extent.  Thus  we  conclude  tbat  as\y  stase 
of  society  which,  dooms  msn  .to  mefe  physical 
exertion,  is  unnatural,  aud  opposed  to  the  ioten> 
tions  of  Divine  Goodnesa.    ,  ,/ 

16.  <Q«  What  ought  to  be  tbe  paiuimsmof  rs- 
muuermion  for.  eight  hours!  daily  employ  meat  in 
the.  service  of  mankind;  thai  ja,  iu  prodociog 
food,  lodging,  c|othea,  fornix r?,.ot ,  knowicdg*  or 
pleasure,  for  our  feljo whereat iirea  I  A.  The  re- 
turn for  these  services  ought  \o  he  a  sufiSeieacy 
of  all  these  things  to  tjie  honest,  aad  indastrioss 
producer.  Tap, original  imposition-  of  (aboar  was 
was  manifestly  attended  with,  ||)is  pfomisaV^iM 
4 he  sweat  of  thy,  face  thou  shajt,  eat  <  j>re,Qd" 
(Genesis  iii.  19) ;  but  the  prcseiU  system  .teuda  to 
reverse  this  merciful  condition^  and.  in  effect  says 
— "  In  proportion  as  tby  face  sual|.  swe.a4,  thy 
bread  shall  fail."  ,  , 

17.  Q.  What  ptfter  advantages  is  the  honest 
and  industrioua. labourer  entitled  to?.  4.  Suffi- 
cient time  for  Religious  duties;  for  a  What  shall 
it  profit  a  map,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lo»e  his  own  soul .'"  Also,  for  mental  improve* 
ment  aud  rational  pleasures. 

18.  Q.  (>n  m?u  who  wilfully  and  knowingly 
uphold  and  perpetuate  a  system,  which  thus  taqda 
to  impoverUh  and  brutaKxe  mankiud,  be  entitled 
to  be  considered  honeat  men  or  sincere  Chris- 
tians? A.  py.no  means,  for  <  by  thfir  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them:1  Matt.  vii.  20. 

18.  Q.  .pot  suppose  auch  men  to  make  great 
profeasions  of  piety,  and  to  oe  highly  a<nd  gener 
rally  esteeaied  sa  such  ?  A.  "  Satan  himself  is 
transformed  intq  as,,  onpei   of  Jight."  2  Corn. 

*i.  i*.    .  .      '../.,:...     ..'  «  •, .    ,.    .« 

20.  Q.  Can  the  pby»ica\  anc)  mental  powers 
wiselv  applied  produce  all  tljese  necessaries,  aud 
comforts  of  I i^  and  a  surplus  I  A.  Yea  4  and  if 
there  was. elthfr  aecesaitj or.  utility  io  jt,  they 
could  in  a  shont  time,  nndejr  a  wise  direction  of 
human  powers. applied  to  fand  aad  capital  now  ia 
existence^produce  weaiib,  tp  which  a^o  assignable 
limit  can  be  fixeo\, 

2 1 .  Q.  Then  you^  in  fsct,  recommend  that  know? 
ledge  aud  happiness  should,  by  these  means,  be 
insured  to  the  productive  classes  ?  A.  Yes ; ,  we 
recommend  slap,,  that,  for  \ty»)  end. all  the  pcodui 
cers  of  wealth  snd  ko?wie4ge,.»heiher  employ  era 
or  employe^,  should. unite  to.qfyaiofor  their  pro- 
ductinns,  aad, in  return  for  t Mr  ^pdu*try,..£romt 
those  who  neither  produce  know ledge,eor  wealth, 
uor  any  thjng  really  useful  to  manhi^djia  sup- 
ciency  of  the,  necessaries  and  oqrofs>rta  of  life^ 
But  that  if, these  who  do  not  produce  wealth, 
will  not  thu«  remunerate,  the  pVoducers,  thej 
break  the  natural  compact  oC  society, and  ought 
at  .least  to  |je  left  Introduce,  thesf  thinga  for, 


themselves, 
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22.  Q.  The  flrtt  tetep  yon  recomtoend  to  Che 
union  of  the  productive  dateee  befav,  to  lis  a 
maximom  of  time  and  a  minimum  of  wages,  what 
do  yon  secondly  recommend?  A.  That  they 
should  zealously  endeavour  to  pat  aa  ead  to  alJ 
iajorioaa  and  immoral  habits,  now  prevalent 
amongst  them*  and  especially  intemperance ; 
which  habits,  their  excess  of  labour  and  depriva- 
tion of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  hare  greatly 
teaded  to  produce:  and  that  they  should  dally 
exhibit  ia  their  intercourse  with  each  other  and 
with  the  world,  the  Christian  virtues  of  forbear- 
ance* charity,  and  kindness,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sioa  show  a  readiness  to  return  (rood  for  evil,  and 
blessing  for  cursing,  after  the  example  of  the 
great  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  until  by  a  perse- 
verance In  such  conduct,  the  ertm  which  now 
afflict  society  shall  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not 
removed  • 

.'  23.  Q.  Do  you  believe  that  an  union  of  the  pro- 
ductive and  useful  classes  is  calculated  to  bring; 
.about  such  a  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  happy  atate 
of  society?  A.  Tea;  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
great  advances  might  be  made  towards  it,  if  both 
employers  and  employed  can  now  be  induced  to 
unite  in  measurea  the  moat  obvious  for  their 
mutual  benefit. 

24.  Q.  But  should  either  one  or  both  be  yet  too 
ignorant  to  comprehend  this  enlarged  interest 
which  you  have  described,  what  course  should  be 
adopted  ?  A.  If  both  parties  are  not  yet  auffl- 
clently  informed,  to  perceive  the  overwhelming 
interest  which  they  have  in  theae  measures,  then 
the  intelligent  and  be*t*disposed  who  do  under- 
stand these  principles,  and  know  the  benefits  they 
will  produce  when  applied  to  practice,  are  called 
upon  by  their  desire  for  hapjtoess,  to  use  every 
aseaaa  in  their  power  to  enlighten  both  partiea  for 
their  mutual  advantage. 

25.  Q.  Bnt  auppoae  that  the  employers  ahoold 
not  now  perceive  these  things,  aa  they  do  not  suf- 
fer-so much  evil  from  the  present  practices  aa  the 
operatives  whom  they  employ,  and  that  the  latter 
should  discover  the  full  extent  of  the  errors  of  the 
principle  by  which  their  labour  is  called  Into  ac- 
tion, what  course  would  It  be  wise  and  prudent 
tor  the  employed  to  adopt,  to  put  an  end,  in  the 
shortest  time,  to  the  unnecessary  misery  which 
they  and  their  families  now  experience?  A. 
They  have  but  one  course  left  for  them  to  pursue 
—-they  must  unite  aa  all  other  aesociatione  of  men 
have  done  for  their  mutual  safety  and  interest, 
■and  by  their  union  induce  the  moat  enlightened 
of  their  employers  and  the  public  to  aid  them  to 
do  without  the  assistance  of  such  of  their  present 
employers  aa  canuot  be  induced  to  join  them  in 
these  fundamental  measures  for  their  ownsecurity 
and  the  regeneration  of  society. 

26.  Q.  Is  the  time  arrived  for  this  great  change 
to  be  effected,  without  throwing  society  into  confu- 
sion, or,  doing  a  greater  evil  by  raising  some 
portion  of  society  in  the  scale  of  happiness,  and 
depressing  other  large  portions,  perhaps  the 
greater  number?  A*  We  believe  the  time  is 
comci  when  this  highly-to-be* desired  change  may 
be  accomplished  not  only  without  any  real  injury 
to  any  portion  of  mankind,  bat  also  with  the  most 
substantial  permanent  advantage  to  the  whole  of 
the  human  race;  and  moreover  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  present  system  cannot  proceed  without 
producing  the  violent  and  complete  breaking  up 
of  society;  for  it  Is  evident  that  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  (partial  aa  it  now  ia)  and  the  existence 
of  utmost  any  degree  of  liberty,  are  utterly  Incom- 
jtatible  with  the  increasing  depression  of  honest 
industry,  in  our  own  country  especially. 

27.  Q.  What  is  the  object  intended  to  be 
attained  by  the  establishment  of  the  Regenerating 
8ociety  ?    A.  The  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

28.  Q.  By  what  mesne?  A.  First,  by  Intro- 
ducing into  every  day'a  practice,  the  fundamental 
precepts  of  the  Christian  religion;  universal 
charity  and  kindness:  secondly,  through  the 
abandonment  of  the  commercial  principle  of  indi- 


vidual competition;  and  thirdly,  by  a  suppression 
of  immorality. 

29.  Q.  Cannot  the  Christian  precepts  of  charity 
and  love  be  practised  under  the  commercial  aye 
tern  of  individual  competition  ?  A.  No,  never ;  and 
It  is  in  vain  longer  to  continue  the  useless  attempt. 

30.  Q.  Then  all  sincere  friends  of  Christianity 
and  truth  moat  ultimately  adopt  these  practical 
measures  ?  A.  Without  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan,  we  do  not  aee  how  the  fundamental  precepts 
of  the  Christina  religion  can  be  effectually  carried 
into  practice. 

31.  Q.  What  will  be  the  consequences  of  delay 
and  procrastination  ?  A.  National  Com  fusion 
and  Ruin. 

PUBLIC  MEETING, 
For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  branch  of  the 
National  Regeneration  Society  of  Manchester. 
Mr.  Austin  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Owen  opened  the  proceedings ;  he  stated 
that  the  origin  of  this  day's  proceedings  might 
be  found  in  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  attempted  to  prove 
that  this  country  was  in  a  more  prosperous 
state  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
Messrs.  Fielden  and  AttwooJf  were  the  only 
two  friends  of  the  people  that  were  appointed 
to  form  that  committee.  But  that  committee 
were  men  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  die  means  of  re- 
lieving them ;  they  were  men  of  fortune*  and 
only  knew,  as  appeared  from  their  cross-exami- 
nation by  Messrs.  Fielden  and  Attwood,  she 
method  of  aggrandizing  themselves,  by  appro*. 

Sriating  the  fruits  of  others'  labours.  Messrs, 
mith  of  Manchester,  8tocks  of  Huddersfield, 
and  several  others,  proved  the  condition  of  the 
people  to  be  gradually  deteriorating  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  from  the  termination  of  the 
war  especially.  But,  indeed,  observed  Mr.  O., 
it  was  not  necessary  to  produce  any  evidence  of 
this,  for  the  principles  of  action  which  the 
legislature  have  followed,  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  this  must  be  so. 
When  I  was  a  manufacturer,  forty  years  ago, 
I  published  the  consequences  of  this  ruinous 
system,  which  are  now  being  developed.  I 
stated  that  the  measures  of  government 
and  society  were  such  that  working-men 
must  soon  either  starve  or  emigrate.  I 
presented  documents  to  the  Congress  of  Sove- 
reigns at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  which  I  pointed 
out  to  these  authorities  how  the  increase  of 
machinery  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  knowledge 
on  the  other,  would  quietly  take  away  the 
power  which  they  then  possessed ;  and  now, 
whilst  these  authorities  are  talking  and  think* 
ing  of  matters  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
promoting  human  happiness,  events  are  occur, 
ring  amongst  their  industrious  subjects,  that 
sufficiently  declare  to  all  that  the  power  of 
domination  is  gone;  for  these  subjects  are  now 
determined  no  more  to  apply  to  the  legislature 
for  relief,  but  to  seek  that  deliverance  from 
them  themselves,  which  they  have  sought  in 
vain  from  their  rulers,  &c 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  the  reader 
even  a  summary  of  Mr.  Owen's  address,  which 
occupied  more  than  an  hour  and  half;  he  took 
a  discursive  glance  of  several  political  and  com- 
mercial subjects;  pointed  out  the  errors  of 
political  economists  on  the  subject  of  popula. 
tion  and  private  competition ;  good  times  and 
bad  times,  which  distinction  ne  said  might 
easily  be  removed,  seeing  they  might  with  the 
greatest  ease  convert  all  bad  times  into  good 
times.  He  then  spoke  of  the  spirit  of 
union  which  Tprevaiied  in  the  North,  and  the 


resolution  which  the  workmen  had  taken  to 
amend  their  circumstances  next  year,  by  i  ge- 
neral demand  for  higher  wages  and  lea  time. 
He  concluded  his  address  by  reading  a  copy  af 
the  resolutions  which  were  to  be  propoaed. 

The  first  resolution—"  That  it  ia  moat  desi- 
rable to  form  an  auxiliary  society  in  connexion 
with  the  parent  society  formed  in  Manchester 
for  promoting  National  Regeneration,"  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  observed,  that  par. 
tial  or  detached  unions  in  any  part  of  the 
country  would  effect  nothing ;  it  moat  be  a 
general  union,  and  recommended  the  utmost 
toleration  in  respect  to  religious  difference*  of 
opinion,  otherwise  they  would  throw  barrienio 
the  way  of  an  union  of  interests. 

Mr.  Phillips  objected  to  the  use  made  of  die 
Trades*  Unions,  and  said  that  none  ought  to 
interfere  with  diem  who  were  not  memben. 
Mr.  Owen  said,  that  the  Trades'  Unions  did 
not  as  yet  know  the  amount  of  their  power, 
and  what  they  were  finally  destined  to  acconu 
plish ;  they  did  know  their  power  and  their 

Slans,  but  they  did  not  mean  to  go  so  farai 
f  r.  O.,  for  they  had  no  objections  to  work  to 
roasters  that  were  well-disposed. 

Mr.  Hamilton  from  Liverpool,  highly  ap- 
proved of  Mr.  Owen's  System;  but  agreed 
with  Mr.  Smith  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
unanimity  in  religious  feeling  to  bring  it 
about.  The.  state  of  Liverpool  at  this  present 
moment  did  not  present  a  scene  of  concord, 
for  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed  in  the 
mindsef  the  tradesmen.  He  agreed,with  thelatt 
speaker,  that  Mr.  Owen  had  no  right  to  inter, 
fere  with  Trades'  Unions,  he  not  being  a  mem. 
her.  In  making  some  other  observatiow,  a 
person  on  the  right  hand  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
gave  a  contemptuous  laugh,  upon  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  Observed  that  such  a  circum- 
stance was  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  the 
impracticability  of  an  .union  until  men's  mini 
were  reconciled  to  perfect  toleration. 

Mr.  Sharpies*;  carpenter,  Manchester,  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  aa  the  two  last 
speakers.. . 

Mr.  Owen— Theae  gentlemen  /the  memben 
of  the  Building  Union)  do  not  know  that  I 
have  been  earnestly  reuuested  to  meet  the 
Building  Trades'  Union  in  different  parte  of 
the  country.  Liverpool  was  the  last  at 
met ;  and  when  we  found  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  enlightened,  we  thought  it  adTba- 
ble  to  give  them  a  little  more  time  to  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  of  their  own  interests. 
We  did  not  communicate  with  the  Trade*' 
Unions  as  unions;  but  we  communicated *ith 
the  leaders,  and  recommended  them  to  com- 
municate to  the  members.  The  real  seatof 
union  is  Yorkshire,  and  Htaddezsfield  in  psru- 
cular*  Mr.  O.  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Pitcaithly,  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  truth  of  his  assertion ;  and  observed  mat 
the  Trades'  Unions  were  so  connected  with  the 
Regenerating  Society,  that  it  could  at  any  time 
raise  a  body  of  150,000  men. 

The  Resolution  carried. 

2nd  Resolution.  "That,  to  effect  this  object, 
a  committee  be  formed,  to  consist  of  producer*, 
both  employers  and  employed,  and  also  af 
friends  to  the  emancipation  of  the  tadwtriow 
classes  out  of  every  other  class." 

Mr«  Cleave  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
observed,  that  the  working-men  cannot  be  w 
careful  how  they  aMow  those  who  aw  not 
immediate  producers  to  interfere  with  their 
interests— men  who  knew  nothing  of  their 
trials  and  experience,  end  herald  BOttyjaf*- 
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tbite  with  their  feelings.    He  also  observed, 
in  respect  of  religion,  that  there  were  as  great 
bigots  on  one  side  as  on  the  other — but  that 
the  main  object  of  every  society  should  be  to 
promote  the  increase  of  the  substantial  com. 
fort  of  the  working-men.  Mr.  Cleave  indulged 
in  some  personalities,  to  which  we  do  not 
allude,  and  defended  the  Morning  Chronicle 
and  True  Sun  from  a  kind  of  general  assertion 
of  Mr.  0.*8,  that  the  editors  of  newspapers  had 
been  more  instrumental  than  any  of  the  literary 
world  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  cause  of 
the  people ;  but  Mr.  O.  did  not  mean  to  af- 
firm that  there  were  not  honourable  exceptions, 
as  well  as  degrees  of  opposition  to  truth,  to  be 
found  in  the  public  press. 
Mr.  Peel  seconded  the  resolution. 
3rd  Resolution.  "  That  the  cordial  thanks  of 
this  meeting  are  hereby  given  to  Messrs.  Oastler, 
Wood,  Bull,  and  Sadler,  for  their  strenuous 
exertions  to  obtain  some  relief  for  the  children 
employed  in  factories,  and  that  they  be  ear- 
nesdy  requested  to  use  all  the  means  at  their 
command  to  assist  to  emancipate  the  indus- 
trious  classes    from    their   oppression,    and 
more  especially,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  to 
obtain  eight  hours  as  the  maximum  of  a  day's 
work,  and  the  present  full  day's  wages  for  the 
minimum  of  remuneration  ;  and  that  a  copy 
of  each  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to 
each  of  those  gentlemen/' 

Moved  by  Sir.  Owen,  seconded  by  Mr.  He- 
therington. 

Mr.  Owen  observed  that  many  of  these  gen. 
tlemen  differed  from  him  upon  religious  sub- 
jects, but  that  they  had  agreed  to  overlook  this 
distinction  altogether,  and  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  the  work  of  doing  political  good. 

Mr.  Heiherington — I  willingly  second  this 
resolution,  because  in  my  journey  though  the 
North  I  found,  in  the  Guardian,  several  pas- 
sages containing  injurious  reflections  on  the 
character  of  Mr.  Oastler,  whom  I  found,  wher- 
ever I  went,  wa8  highly  esteemed  by  the 
working-classes.  I  came  here  to  acknowledge 
the  wrong  which  was  done  to  that  gentleman. 
Vfr.  Hetnerington,  in  a  very  neat  speech, 
naintained  the  necessity  of  the  interference  of 
he  Trades'  Unions  with  politics,  observed  that 
he  French  unions  were  so  much  in  advance  of 
be  English  in  this  respect,  that  they  required 
ot  only  more  wages  and  less  time  for  work, 
ut  also  the  power  of  making  laws,  which  lat- 
n-  privilege  some  supposed  was  of  no  material 
nportance.  He  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
he  change  which  we  want  cannot  be  brought 
wutby  secret  lodges,  which,  indeed,  had  no 
iistence,  whatever  the  members  might  ima- 
ne ;  he  was  well  aware  that  the  government 
ire  acquainted  with  all  their  proceedings. 
bat  eight  hours  a-day  is  quite  sufficient  for 
tour,  observed  Mr.  it.,  is  borne  out  by  the 

*  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  declared  that 
could  not  help  the  condition  of  this  country, 

ice  the  people  could  actually  produce  in  two 

tre  as  mueh  as  they  could  consume  in  three. 

Mr.  Ito&y,   in  a  very  eloquent  speech,  to 

ich  we  cannot  do  justice,  observed  that  Mr. 

therington  differed  in  some  respects  from 

.  Owen,  but  he  was  as  much  at  a  loss  to  see 

plan   of  operation  proposed  by  the  one  as 

other.       The  Unions,  he  observed,  were 

fng  the  very  best  of  all  plans ;  they  were 

ng  to  reconcile  all  men ;  tney  were  banish- 

religion    from  the  system  entirely;  they 

e  attempting  that  which  is  practicable  be- 

•  that  which  is  just ;  they  have  struck  upon 
an  of  sxmibisr&g  men  ot  all  clattes^uid  of 


all  opinions;  as  for  secresy,  there  was  no  se- 
cresy  in  the  matter ;  they  merely  wanted  more 
leisure-time  to  themselves,  and  more  wages; 
"  and  if  that  be  a  secret,  I  make  a  present  of  it 
to  Earl  Grey  and  the  ministry."  We  looked 
long  for  Reform,  and  we  expected  much  from 
it;  and  Trades'  Unions  are  the  effects  of  poli. 
deal  disappointment. 

Mr.  Guthrie  objected  to  Mr.  Hetherington's 
view  of  the  subject,  and  made  some  very  good 
observations,  for  which  we  have  not  room. 

Mr.  Mudis  proposed  as  an  amendment, 
"  that  5a.  a-day  be  fixed  as  a  minimum,"  and 
observed  that  sailors  and  soldiers  should  have 
that  sum  allowed  them. 

Mr.  Adams  supported  the  amendment,  and 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Cameron,  and  opposed 
by  Mr.  Nichols.  **^ 

The  original  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

4th  Resolution.  "  That  a  communication 
be  immediately  made  to  the  National  Regene- 
ration Society,  in  Manchester,  to  request  a 
copy  of  their  latest  regulations  and  instruc- 
tions as  to  future  proceedings/' 

Moved  by  Mr.  Wood,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Carter. 

5th  Resolution.  "That  such  gentlemen  and 
ladies  as  desire  to  become  members  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  National  Regeneration, 
give  in  their  names  to  the  secretaries.'' 

Moved  by  Mr.  Styles,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Lee. 

6th  Resolution.  «  That  the  Rev.  J.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Austin,  be  appointed  secreta- 
ries to  this  auxiliary  Society  for  Promoting 
National  Regeneration." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Bankhead,  and  seconded,  in  a 
very  eloquent  and  fervid  speech,  by  Mr.  Pryer; 
but  wecould  not  do  justice  to  it  by  a  short  sum- 
mary, even  though  our  space  permitted. 

7th  Resolution.  "  That  each  of  the  Trades' 
Unions  be  requested  to  send  an  individual  to 
be  a  member  of.  the  committee,  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  secretaries,  and  that  they  add 
to  their  number  such  other  persons  as  are 
likely  to  be  useful,  and  are  willing  to  assist  in 
the  objects  of  this  society." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Pryer,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bankhead. 

After  this,  Mr.  Owen  shortly  addressed  the 
meeting,  which  dispersed  about  seven  o'clock, 
having  lasted  more  than  six  hours.  There  were 
between  two  and  three  thousand  present 


TRUTH  IS  OUR  OBJECT. 

TO    THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRIST*. 

Sir,— The  advocates  of  the  Social  System  are 
devoted  to  the  canse  of  truth,  and  to  the  Crisis, 
their  holy  bible,  and  which  should  contain  the 
truth,  not  mere  individual  opinions.  1  allnde  to 
the  whole  truth,  founded  upon  the  immutable  laws 
or  nature.  I  have  written  the  truth  as  a  disciple 
of  the  system :  it  is  now  for  those  who  say  I  am  in 
error  to  prove  it. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  ADVOCATES  EOR  IMME- 
DIATELY ESTABLISHIVG  COMMUNITIES. 

Man  is  a  progressive  beina: ;  he  walks,  and  does 
not  leap,  to  Improvement  and  truths.  Upon  age. 
neral  acknowledgment  of  truths,  an  aggregate 
opinion  arises,  which  eventually,  but  still  gradn- 
ally,  produces  actions  in  unison  with  such  truths. 
If  any  given  number  of  men  and  women  could 
be  placed  directly  in  a  machine,  (which  machine  j 


isimpossibie  to  exist,  no  human  being  possessing 
the  requisite  power  to  arrange  such  an  one,)thev 
could  not  rationally  act  in  the  aggregate;  and 
why  ?  1  will  tell  you:  simply  because  the  two 
great  omnipotent  primitive  powers  of  nature— at- 
traction  and  repulsion— are  now  in  opposition  to 
such  effects  being  produced.  How  these  powers 
are  opposed  to  juchi  conaequencea,  philosophy 
shall  teach  ne.  The  powers  of  attraction  end  re- 
pulsion  are  the  conseqoence  of  there  being  pecu- 
liar quaUtJes  io  matter:  they  eannot'  exist  inde- 
pendent of  matter,  but  are  in  consequence  of 
waiter  being  what  it  it  A  difference  in  qualitiea 
and  quantities  of  material  bodiea  again  ensuea 
from  the  action  of  these  powers.  Every  sound 
thinking  being  will  admit  that  man  is  one  of  these 
peculiar  quantities  and  qualities  of  matter;  that 
hia  sensation i  and  actions  Are  ike  result  of  pro. 
cesses  of  development,  or  coiiieqcences  of  the 
great  power*  of  ai  traction  and  repulsion  existing 
between  him  and  other  material  bodies,  Jus!  in 
proportion  as  these  various  qualitici  and  quanti- 
ties of  matter  are  dissimilar, «  eo  will  the 
powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion  have  more 
or  less  strewli  mid  durubiliiy*  no  that  in 
proportion  as  the  material  beiage,  men  and  women, 
are  eimilarly,  rationally,  and  beautifully  deeel 
loped,  so  will  the,  great  power  of  attraction 
Increase  and  strengthen  $  and  in  proportion:  as 
they  are  irrationally  developed,  will  the  great 
potter  of  repulsion  become  more  fixed  an* 
permsnent.  Where  is  the  philosophical  iadtvi. 
dual  that  will  say,  that  any  material  beings,  as 
yet,  have  been  sufficiently,  similarly,  and  ra- 
tionally developed,  to  induce  even  a  slight  sun. 
position  of  success  in  any  Immediate  practical  ar- 
rangements for  communities  ?  t  aay  distinctly 
again,  ■•  that  the  exiateoceof  such  arrangement  in 
in  opposition  to  nature."  The  material  theory 
above  proven  it ;  for  this  theory  in  in  unison  with  « 
the  laws  of  nature;  which  laws  are  in  unison  with 
the  development  of  matter;  which  development 
can  only  be  brought  about  in  the  course  of  gradual 
progress. 

Similar  attempts  or  modifications  of  the  plans 
and  arrangements  that  now  exist  have  been 
before  attempted,  and  failed  in  producing  effects 
anticipated;  proving,  aa  Bacon  says,  <«  that  it  is 
a  fallacy  and  contradiction  to  expect  that  thing* 
which  were  never  yet  performed  can  be  effected 
except  by  means  hitherto  untried."  It,  then,  aay 
parties  deaire  more  facts  to  prove  the  above  theory 
to  be  correct  and  unanswerable,  let  them  look  at  . 
the  many  plana,  societies,  and  arrangements  exist- 
ing, even  amongst  the  small  body  of  the  advocate* 
of  the  Social  System*  the  effect,  first, of  great 
extremes  and  difference  in  the  original  quality  of 
matters  and,  secondly,  of  difference  of  causes 
acting  upon  and  differently  developing  thin 
matter;  producing  varieties  of  thooghta  and 
actions,  or  repulaion  more  or  leas  strong,  conse- 
quently disunion  or  errors  in  and  failure  of  plana 
If  this  plain  and,  I  feel,  beautiful  theory  is  net 
considered  (after  deep  reflection)  to  be  correct, 
let  those  who  differ  from  me  prove  by  facts  that  I 
am  in  error, and  I  will  openly  acknowledge  it-  if 
correct,  let  those  who  have  opposed  my  first  ad- 
dress '« On  the  folly  of  attempting  to  establish 
Communities,". aa  openly  and  fairly  acknowledge 
that  I  have  taken  a  sound  view  of  the  meetaL 
moral,  and  paysicaj  powers  possessed  by  the  ad- 
vocates for  communities,  and  that  I  am  right  when 
I  aay,  that,  attempting  to  establish  Robert  Owen's 
communities  nets,  in  to  attempt  tapossibiiiies,  is 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  philosophical  theory  of 
matter,  to  the  immutable  lawa  of  Nature. 

'     '  '     " J.  H. 

•  And  they  have  become  extenaively  dissimilar 
hi  the  mutations  of  time  and  thinga ;  and  thus 
have  ensued  very  different  and  peculiar  develop-  . 
San3     ,t°*8    "^  t6prddBCe  lndljid**1  *»£ 
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INSTJTUTK)NorTH««NDVSTRK>USCLA88BS.  f  whfch  ore  censin  of  soeesssfot  and  t-etoedfnl  ope- 

rattan*!  It  eeswratotaoed  ibeiAmodfcitioaoo  the  in-  » 

B*Jtortqf  Mtmthlf  MniCny  of  the  Association. 

,Jtfr.  learn  in  U»e  ehshv     • 

.The  Secretary  read  j  the  •  report.  It  was  not 
qui^e  ao,  flattering  as  that  of  th«  preceding  month 
wjt,h,  regard  to  the»  ousftness  of  :the<  Ekebange,  In 
consequence  of  various  eaasses,  which  were  seve- 
rally assigned*  sad  it  proposed  several  hieaaurea 


creased  accommodation,  of.  the  tnesnhersy ,  friends,  • : 
an4  sfr*ue;eret  at  the  lectures  and.  frstiv al*,    .The 
making  of  ,t|»e  alte.r*Utiue  to  the  premises  had  en-, 
tailed   considerable  expense,  which   it   wan  ex- 
pected  would  quickly  be, returned. 

The*  statement  of   the   mouth ly   account    ww 
aa  /otlowf :— »  .  r 


StfAT&MGNT  FOR  THE  FOUR  WEEKS  from  2nd  to  30th  NOV ftMBER,  1833, 


Deposits  for  four  weeks 


RECEIVED. 

Provisions  . 
Kent    .    .    . 
Charges 
Comroitiion 
Festival.    . 
Lectures    .    . 
Coals     .    . 
Grocery 


.fash. 
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O.tfotee. 
U.      a. 
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0 


31,O80h.4s. 

N.Noteik 
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Gooda  delivered 
paid,. 


Kent    .    . 

Charges 

Weges    . 

Festival 

Lectures 

Coals  .    . 

Grocery 


Cash. 
'  ±V  a.  ' 
£38  IS 
2-1  14 
11.10 
54- 1* 
19     1 

H    5, 
17     5 
$3    8 


o 

2 

a 

8. 


34v383h:  3s. 
New  Motes. 


V 

832 

UKtt 
1033 

3a- 

140 

*46 


514  11     I 


4300     1 


,Mr.  Words*  repudiated  the  statement  that  any 
rnmodr  had  been  toe  cause  of  the  rallmg-  off  of  the 
deawsitsv  but  referred  the  rear  cause  to  the  busi- 
ness being carried  into  other channels,' the  Trades* 
8acietiea  doing  a  great  feeaf  of  business  out  of 
doors,  ih  order  to  evade  the! commission :  as  much 
business  was  done  aa  level1;  Vni  not  fa  this  place'. 

/The-  resolution*  propose*  at1  Hie  last  adjourned 
meeting,  and  subsequently  revised  aVd  amended 
ineoninJttes,  were  then  move'tf  by  JBrDpryerand 
ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Warner.  Ame^Aed  they 
areasviallbw^^.      ,-,,-•■■      * 

>{Ts»r  resolutions  appeared  fri  the'*  Crist*  of 
Nevw  30,  but  as  the  'two  following  'have  been 
altered,  w* reinsert  tbeni.j  •         ( 

(Eburrii  Resolution.— -*f  he  malei-Tal  so  purchased; 
to)  be  distributed  to  Ibenifbere,  who  shall  (Jn'addi- 
tlon  la  ttheir  wont  weekly  sdbtcriptroir  of  dne 
penny  to  the  Exchange  rent)  subscribe  ode  shil- 
ling njer  wees?  ttt  excHange'  for*  a"  'two-hour  labour 
note.  Measjbereso  sutocrihing,  shall  be  entitled 
(if  they  desire  it)  to  a  check  to  the  amount  of  one 
half  iof  their  subscriptions,  whieti  check  snaU.be 
available  aa*  oanh  in  payment  for"  grade  'tnanumj<r 
tared  from  the  material  purchased  by  thfo'fund. 

Aanmeiecta  will  be  issued  until  the.  Material 
la  aeteally  riiandfotMtWd,  and  deposited  fn  the 
Exchange*  no*  foeiriber  wRI  be1  entitled  to  the 
above  privilege  dfltltfm  has  paid  np  to  the  amount 
of  fire  shillings.'  •    '  **  ' '  "  '' 

"  6-  AM. goods manufactured  frbtn  the  materials 
of.Uris.faod,  when  placed  ih  the  Exchange  for  sale, 
shall  hcosbld  or  exchanged  on  the  following  terms  : 
The.  (material  to  be-  paid  for  »i n 1  cas)i '  of  checks, 
audi  Aha  labour  performed  on '  such  material  id  the 
notawafthefixebatige/'        ' 

. Several  memners  who  spoke  tp  the  resolutions 
sasd^  they  reger/ded  them  mereiyaa  preKmiharyio 
a  .general  oomWnatlOn  of  their  funds,  end  a  still 
more  imhnate  nnlen  ef  the  members.'  Some  ob- 
jeotioos  w"ere  urged  j  but  the  resolutibqs  were 
flassiy  pet«nd  carried. 


.'  .LJ^TU^sV&fc^NBXTWEBK^ 

Itutitution,  14,  CkHtUXi*-9tw**U  Fifarvy~tf*ar*. 

Sunday  meraing,  ^t  balf-nast  1 1^  by  Iho  BLev*  i. 
E.  Smith,  and  evening,  at  7.  ' 

,  Sunday  a(ternooj9,at  3,  tye  members  of  the, Social 
Community.  :  *  '    • 

Wednesday  evening  *f  hal-tpast  7,  public dls- 
custsicwoftheSocss4€onimu^y^  ^ 

Thursday  evening  at  half-piat  7>  the  -trades.  >  • 

Qrio>y  afternoon,  at  4,  tbeTeaiaje  AssoCiatiosL 


Mr.  |)efrosiecjiviH  lecture  9n  Tuesday  evening. 


TBE  NATIONAL  RQCITH^U  LABOUR 
EXCHANGE 

ABSTRACT  OF  WEEKLY  RErdHT,  UrtHtTO  Hot.  30. 

Qepesjle :  <•■  7.30Bb .-.  IeWEftubaog«t,  «,14fth. is. 

$*pt\fV*. -,' . (  CatkA  IS***'*     PAYSMCMtS. 


C6mmi*sioa£l3.104  ,0jd. 
Provisions     34    4.  .4 
Grocery, Ac.  31 

Coals    3 

RetitjSub..  .  5 
Lectures  .  8 
Charges    .      S 


3 

8 

to-1 

0 


08  11     5J. 


Wages,        .  17(  7  8 
Provisions   .  44. 14  0 
Grocery      .22    8  7 
CoaU    .      ,21  18  8J 
Lectures     .    5    4  0 
Charges,  in- 
cluding al- 
terations   .  13  10  2£ 


124    3    0 


Stock,  goods  on  hand     .    55.66311.  5s. 
Notes  now  in  circulation  35,182     i  , 


Ekcess  Stock  of,er  Notes  20,421     4 

Audited  by  the  Managing  Committee, 

C.  MACK ENZrE,  Chairman. 
W.  HO  A  RE,  Superintendent. 


.    CATEOaHUl«. 

The  Tratiel  tfc&m  H*9*mr*ti*tf  Vdttckiim 
myajr  be  had  atthiCkisrs  office!,  ina'neat  pocket 
aizepftmpfilet;  price  Id.  <  «  • 

.Alenmay  be  had,  taw  >atJtovei<Catechism,  with 
Scriptural  fUferesoea  and  EitcMatlons;  • 


THE  THIRTIETH  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL  will 
.be ,  held  on  MONDAY  EVENING  next, 
December  16,  at  the  Institution  of  the  Industrious 
Classes,  Chariot te-street,  FiUroy-sq^are;  re  Ob 
which  evening  a  Grand  Vocal.snd  tsstnimestasi 
Concert  will  take  place,  and  the,  Amusements  will 


modations  and  the  Opening  of  the  Organ.   Ternja 
bb  usual.    For  further  particulars  see  Bills. 


THE  ATLAS  UNSTAMPED  '  SHEET 
ALMANACK,  beautifully  Printed  on  a  large 
Sheet  of. thick: Vellum  Papery  containing  all  the 
most  necessary  ioforssStion  appertaining  to  Alma- 
nack»%  The  ATLA$-  contains  also  a  Victorious 
Calendar,  containing  opwaroV  of  365  Battles  ftmined 
by  British  lArais,  betagl a  Conquest  far  each  -day 
in  the  Year— a  useful  document  for  reference, 

.Also. tike.  MAN  ALMANACK  (price  2d.}/or'the 
Secon4  Year  of  tbo  Advent  of  Human  Liberty  and 
the  Year  of  real  Christianity  1834. . 

AUo  the  London  PADDY'S  WATCH  ALMA- 
NACJK.    Price  One  Penny.    . 

Also,  the  SOCIALO^ACLE,  a  Book  Almanack. 
Price  Twopence. 

Also,  LORD  BROUGHAM'S  Penny  Almanack, 
for  the  year  1834. 

Printed  and  Pubrfstied  bf  Benjamin  Franklin, 
at- the  Reformer  Office,  No.    378,   Strand,  and, 


BLAtttS  OOU1*  nnd   RHF.OMAtflC<  PtLlA 
apieasant  aale»  and  jetjectoal  curts  far  every 
description  of  Gout  sod  Rhenmstiem.  *r*  ve«esv 
meaded  to  the  afflicted  wkb  «  coa^encs  Vising 
from  experience  j  are  osje-of  4he  vainabas  resslta 
of  the  improt ed  stste  of  Medical  Science,  and  the 
onty  efficient  repicidy  /ever  discover^ for," heae  ex- 
cruciating Disorders,   .In  Gout,  Jlbc;um«tic  Qos*^ 
and  acute    Rheumatism,  the^e  Pills   wiH.  hkve  a 
most  .wonderful  effect  in  most  ea*e*t\giVi«yr/reJIeC 
from  the  intolerable  paln»  in  one*  or  two  boors  f 
and  one  box  will  freqnently  carry  otf  ihesttaeklvi 
two  or  three  tiays,  eveo  where  tht?  patient- fcsja-* 
asustlv '  kept '*is  bed  lee  in  saitr  weeks,  and 
aosievknea  Mfsnths.    They  are  eqeally  certain  In 
Lumbago,  Pains  in  the  Head  or  Face,  frequently 
treated  as  the  Tooth-ache.    Rheumatism  of  Iowa; 
standing:  will  be  perfectly  cored  by  a  slight  degree 
of ;  perseverance ,  in  the  use  oft  he*e  Pills,  wIhcsi 
require  neither  eouAnenient  nor  atteotion  durtug 
their  use;  and  the  continued  decided  sppcobsOio* 
sent  uasolictted  to  the  Proprietor,  from  all  pari* 
of  the  kingdom,  and  from  all  classe*  of  aociety, 
fully  warrants  the  assurance  that  no  person   m»b- 
ject  to  these  disorders  will,  after,  a  trial,  ever  be 
without    ibem'. -Sold    by    Thomaa    Pront,    «9, 
Strand,  London,  sevfh  doors  from  Temple    Bar ; 
and,    by  his  appointment,   by    BeXby  asnl    Co., 
Biraiiouhaav;  Mtwby,  St.  Asn^ssqaare,  Mauaehos. 
ter.^  Ronnie,  Lopd -street,  Uvevwooi ;  and»lt  oftater 
Modioiao  Venddrs  thcongb  the  kingdom.  . 


WANTS  A  SITUATION,  a  respectable  Widow 
without  family,  fully  competent  to 
manage  a  Family  and  cooduct  Domestic  Atf»iri ; 
would  not  ps  particular  bow  employed;  wooid 
prefer  living  with  Socialists,  being  herself  devoted 
to-  the  cause.  Direct  to  A.  B.,  No.  23,  Uttle 
Coram-street,  Rusvell-sqnare. 


A 


YOUftG  MAN,  C4  years  of  aire,  want*  fun- 
ployment  as.  LIGHT  PORTER,  aw  otber- 
wise;  v'be  )hn»  been  employed  by  his  father  in  a 
Cheeseaiongef's  Shop*  and  has  at  tended  ttte  Lec- 
tures at  fhe  Institution^  having  beard  tbo  Prio- 
ci plea  advocated  by  Robert  Owen  misrepresented, 
be  baa  endeavoured  to.  expose  the  misrepresen- 
tation.. On  that  account,  his  FomiiyUas  tboaght 
proper  (o  discharge  him  at  this  sea»bn  of  the 
year,  when-  Employment  is.  si  difficult  tone  oa. 
tained ;  has  not  the  least  objection  to  go  in  the 
eonutryi  The  necessary  particulars  as  to  evtarae- 
te*4eay  be*  obtained.  Address,  4f  by  Letter,  post 
paid,  to  W.  Mr.  Starle's,  Bookseller,  7,  Maneasa- 
street,  London. 

In  1  vol.  8vc/.,  price  4s.  6d.,  bds^,  or  to  16  No  enacts 
-  price  3d.  eaco. 

ANTICHRIST,  or  Cbttstismiy  Refarroedj  bnisg 
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All  the  sciences  are  one   science,  all  the 
trades  are  one  trade,  and  all  the  arts  are  one 
art ;  and  these  three  are  all  one ;  one  in  three, 
and  three  in  one.     What  is  science?     The 
true    meaning    of  science    is   knowledge;   a 
knowledge  of  what?     Not  a  knowledge   of 
mere  isolated  facts  only ;  that  is  not  accounted 
science  ;  but  knowledge  in  the  finest  sense  of 
the  word ;  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which 
nature  acts.    That  is  science,  and  there  is  no 
other  science  in  existence.    Men  have  divided 
this  science  into  a  multiplicity  of  parts,  for  the 
sake  of  helping  the  memory,  and  arranging  the 
ideas ;  and  this  division  has  given  rise  to  many 
erroneous  notions  in  people's  minds ;  namely, 
that  the  sciences  are  really  distinct  from  each 
other,  as  their  names  import;  but  the  same 
laws  prevail  in  each,  and  they  are  all  linked  so 
closely  into  one*  that  you  cannot  tell  where  one 
begins,  and  where  another  ends.    Thus,  mi- 
neralogy  treats  of  minerals,  zoology  treats  of 
animals,   and  botany  of   vegetables;    but  a 
coral  is  both  animal  and  mineral,  and  a  sponge 
is  both  vegetable  and  animal;  and  the  latest 
discoveries  seem  to  confirm  the  idea,  that  every 
atom    of  matter  which  exists    is    a    living 
thing,  and  that  there  is  no  death  in  existence. 
Botany,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,   therefore, 
ire     one  indivisible  science.       But    botany, 
Ecology,    and    mineralogy    comprehend    all 
he    sciences;  for*  mineralogy  treats  of  the 
nioeral  kingdom,  and  botany  of  the  vegetable 
:ingdom,  and  zoology  of  the  animal ;  and  these 
re  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  which  com- 
prehend all  that  is ;  and  you  cannot  study  these 
bree,  or  one  of  the  three,  without  studying  all 
he  rest.     Do  you  wan  t  to  study  mineralogy  ? — 
hen* you  must  examine  not  only  the  varieties 
f  minerals;  but  all  the  laws  by  which  they 
re  governed  ;  and  as  these  minerals  embrace 
very  thing,  you  have  an  infinite  field  before 
ou.     Thus,  for  instance,  if  you  investigate 
le  properties  of  iron,  it  will  lead  you. to  mag. 
etism,  and  magnetism  to  electricity,  and  elec- 


tricity to  galvanism  :  and  this  will  lead  you  a 
course  through  all  the  invisible  spiritual  fluids 
of  nature*    It  will  also  lead  you  to  study  the 
gases  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  one  gas 
will  lead  you  round  the  circle  of  all  the  gases. 
It  will  also  lead  you  to  the  study  of  life  and 
organization,  for  you  find  minerals  in  the  ani- 
mal body  the  teeth  are  minerals ;  and  if  you 
inquire  where  the  teeth  came  from,  you  will 
find  they  came  from  the  blood,  and  by  inves- 
tigation, you  will  find  iron  in  the  blood;  and  if 
iron  be  in  the  blood,  it  must  be  in  the  flesh, 
and   so   on  for  ever.    Study  mineralogy  only 
well,  and  you  study  all  nature.    The  same  may 
be  said  of  botany :  it  also  will  lead  you  a  dance 
over  all  the  universe  for  if  you  analyse  a  plant, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  composed  of  minerals 
and  gases,  and  electric  matter;  and  this  will 
lead  you  the  grand  circuit  once  more.    Thus, 
for  instance,  there  arc  vegetables  growing  upon 
animal    bodies,    hair,    and    wool,    and    fea- 
thers ;  these  are  merely  a  species  of  plants. 
Where   do    these   come   from  ?    they    come 
from    the  blood.     Thus  botany  is  connected 
with  life,  with  minerals,  and  with  gaseous  and 
electric   fluids ;  and  all  these  will  lead  you 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  include  infinity  in 
the  embrace  of  a  single  science.    So  it  is  with 
the  trades ;  what  can  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker  do 
without  the  blacksmith  and  the  cutler  ?    What 
can  the  blacksmith  and  cutler  do  without  the 
carpenter  ?  and  what  the  carpenter  without  the 
cutler?  and  what  can  either  do  without  the 
collier?  and  what  the  collier  without  them  in 
return  ?   They  are  all  dependant  on  each  other ; 
they  are  all  one  trade,  with  different  members ; 
and  the  distraction  of  one  would  be  a  dismem- 
berment and  mutilation  of  the  whole.    So  it  is 
with  the  fine  arts,  they  are  all  built  upon  one 
principle,    they  are  all  imitations  of  nature; 
the  sculptor  imitates  nature  by  cutting  a  piece 
of  marble  in  the  shape  of  man  or  beast ;  the 
painter  imitates  nature  by  painting  the  likeness 
of  6ome  natural  object  on  a  flat  surface.    The 
actor  imitates  nature  by  making  use  of  his  own 
body,  changing  his  dress  and  giving  an  artifi- 
cial expression  to  his  countenance  and  voice. 
The  poet  imitates  nature  by  conveying  similar 
ideas  in  words  and  measured  lines.    All  go 
upon  one  single  principle,  that  of  imitation  ; 
therefore  they  are  all  one  thing,  one  art,  modi- 
fied by  the  versatility  of  human  genius.   Thus, 


you  see,  all  employment  divides  itself  into  three 
parts, — labour,  science,  and  the  fine  arts ;  and 
these,  like  the  Christian  Trinity,  are  one,  three 
in  one,  and  one  in  three,  and  may  all  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  name  of  industry. 

Another  view  of  the  science  of  unity  and 
progress  of  nature  towards  perfection,  is  most 
remarkably  brought  to  light  by  the  interesting 
science  of  geology.    Geology  has  now  arrived 
at  such  perfection  that  we  are  enabled  to  class 
the  different  strata  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
posed, and  assign  a  sort  of  determinate  epoch 
for  the  formation  of  each.    There  is  a  regular 
gradation  of  layers  of  earth  and  rock,  from  the 
first  or  fundamental  series  of  granite  up  to  the 
surface  upon  which  we  tread.     In  these  layers 
of  earth  and  rock,  which  have  been  successively 
deposited  upon  the  top  of  each  other,  we  find 
the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  such  as  at 
that  time  abounded  on   the  surface.     These 
plants  and  animals  begin  at  the  very  lowest 
scale  of  creation :  first  we  have  the  lowest  spe- 
cies of  water-plants;  then  the  lowest  species  of 
water-animals;  then  shell-fishes  of  a  very  sim- 
ple kind;  then  fishes  of  a  higher  order — tor- 
toises, reptiles,  and  crocodiles.     In  the  oldest 
rocks  there  are  scarcely  any  vegetables  to  be 
found  ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  creation 
began  in  the  waters,  at  the  very  lowest  scale 
of  organization,  sensation,  and  intelligence. 
Before  this  period,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  must  have  been  covered 
with  water.    The  appearance  of  crocodiles  and 
amphibious  animals  about  the  latter  end  of  it, 
shows  that  the  dry  land  must  then  have  begun 
to  make  its  appearance.    After  this  we  begin  • 
to  perceive  the  remains  of  vegetation;  the  earth 
was,  soon  after  it  arose  from  the  waters,  co-  , 
vered  with  innumerable  varieties  of  plants,  and 
then  animals  that  feed  upon   herbage   make 
their  appearance.    These  appear  to  have  lived 
a  long  time  in  joyous  tranquillity,  and  attained 
an  immense  size,  their  remains  being  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  any  living  species  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.    The  reason  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  analogy  of  nature  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  times:   then  there  were 
no  carnivorous  animals  to  destroy  them,  nature 
having  invariably  produced  the  proper  food  in 
abundance  before  she   produced    the  animal 
which  was  to  subsist  upon  it.     By-and-by, 
however,    carnivorous    animals    make    'their 
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entrance  iuto    the    world,  and    many  of    the 
i  older  species  disappear,  being  probably  driven 
oat  of  existence  by  the  persecution  of  those  new 
lords  of  the  universe,  lion*,  tigers,   and  wolves, 
4wbom  Nature  bad  brought  forth  to  introduce  the 
iron  age  of  despotism,  which  she  began  with  the 
devouring  jaws  and  paws  of  a  hyaena  or  a  tiger, 
and  has  now  completed    by  the   more   brutish 
selfishness  aud  iusattabl  blood  thirst  loess  of  man, 
who  is  not  contented,  like  a  wolf,  with  merely  de- 
vonring  one  victim  for  immediate  use  j  but  his  re- 
lentless cruelty  goads   him    on   to   devour   his 
victims  by  thousands,  leaving  their  dead  carcasses 
to  putrify  the  air,  or  their  ruined  fortunes  and  de- 
solate homes  to  torture  their  despairing  hearts 
with  a  wretchedness  which  is  worse  than  death. 
Thus  we  arrange  the  present  and  the  past,  and 
thus  we  would  teach  mankind  to  arrange  themselves, 
for  this  is  the  end  of  all  progress,  to  bring  the 
scattered  tribes  of  trade,  of  science,  and  the  fine 
arts  into  one,  that  universal  union  may  takeplace, 
and  all  nature  rejoice  in  the  fraternal  compact. 
This  is  a  simple  view  of  the  subject,  which  must 
come  home  to  the  conviction  of  all,  for  it  is  seen 
at  once  5  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  show  them  how 
history  has  ail  been  linked  together  in  a  grand 
chain  of  union,  which  has  been  gradually  advanc- 
ing, and  never  retrograding;  alwaya  curing  for- 
mer errors,  and  bringing  iu  new  experience  where 
experience  was  wanting.    But  history  presents  as 
fine  a  chain  of  progress  of  one  kind,  as  the  unity  of 
the  sciences  does  of  the  other)  there  has  been  a 
regular  system  of  progression,  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual,  going  on  from  firat   to  last  5  and 
this  system  is  so  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  of  nature,  that  it  cannot  but  strike  every 
attentive  mind.   Thus  we  know  from  experience 
that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  seta  in  the  weat  5 
and  according  to  this  original  prototype,  we  ought 
to  expect  the  same  of  the  old  system  of  science, 
of  trade,  and  of  society.    History,  then,  demon- 
strates this  to  be  a  fact.    Men  first  made  their 
appearance,  according  to  history  aod  according  to 
all  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  in  the  east ;  there 
all    the    arts   originated  ;     there  the    light    of 
intellect    and    genius   arose,     like    the    great 
luminary  of  the  firmament,  and  like  him,  also,  it 
proceeded  regularly  westward,  from  the  east  to 
Chaldea,  from  Chaldea  to  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 
from  Egvpt   and  Asia  Minor  to  Greece,   from 
Greece  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  France,  and  from 
France  to  Britain ;   and  thia  is  the  westernmost 
extremity  of  the  old  world.    America  is  a  new 
world  entirely—but  it  ia  emphatically  called  the 
land  of  liberty.    Thus  you  see  that  science  and 
liberty  have  been  proceeding  as  regularly  west- 
ward as  the  sun  himself;  and  if  you  examine 
attentively  the  globe,  you  will  find  that  they  have 
also  been  preserving  the  same  inclination  to  the 
equinoctial  line  aa  the  ecliptic  line  of  the  winter 
hemisphere;    that  is,  that  they  have  proceeded 
just    so   far   north    as    the    sun     does    from 
the  equinox  to  the  solstice,  and  no  farther;  that 
is,  we  have  alwaya  been  going  downwards  in 
competitive  strife,  like  the  sun  in  winter,  or  up- 
wards in  intellectual  progress,  like  the  sun  in 
summer,  which  gradually  descends  until  the  end 
of  December,  and  then  regularly  rises  until  the 
middle  of  June.    Thia  is  a  sublime  and  a  literal 
fact,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  very  same  law  of  nature  that 
guides  the  sun  in  the  heavens;  but  men,  for  want 
of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  nature,  and  the  science  of  systematic  progres- 
sion, overlook  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
cheering  facts  which  science  presents  for  our 
contemplation. 

This  tract  which  I  have  now  pointed  out  is  the 
grand  line  of  progress,  and  it  divides  itself  into 
two  grand  departments,  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  sphere  of  unlimited  despotism ; 
and  the  second  of  limited  despotism,  or  despotism 
mingled  with  popular  and  aristocratic  govern- 
ment ;  and  fast  of  all,  ia  America,  which  ia  the 


last  In  the  line  of  progress,  you  have  the  democrat 
tic  or  republican  government  of  the  old  world— 
the  beau-ideal  of  the  old  system  ;  but  so  far  from 
pwsesting  any  of  the  characteristics  of  justice  and 
equality,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  exieusive  tract 
of  unoccupied  land  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  we 
question  if  it  would  possess  much  advantage  over 
the  despotisms  of  Europe.  In  this  line  of  progress, 
then,  we  perceive  two  important  peculiarities:  the 
one  of  individual  tyranny,  the  other  of  popular 
interference ;  creating  an  everlasting  scene  of  agi- 
tation and  turmoil,  by  the  two  active  prinrip^eVof 
despotism  on  the  one  band,  and  popular  Intefffr- 
ence  on  the  other.  This' spirit  of  freedom  had 
its  origin  in  Greece,  wlikto  is  the  most  easterly 
portion  of  Europe ;  and  there  also,  along  with 
liberty,  sprung  up  all  the  ofifcpring  of  liberty,  the 
fine  arts,  and  ail  the  refinements  of  classic  taste 
and  of  social  intercourse.  From  Greece,  accord- 
ing to  the  everlasting  and  unalterable  law  of  na- 
ture, the  light  of  science  and  literature  proceeded 
westward,  and  settled  for  some  time  in  Rome,  the 
mistress  of  the  western  world,  the  mother  of  civi- 
lization, of  Christianity,  and  the  fine  arts.  From 
Rome,  it  proceeded  westward  to  France  and  Bri- 
tain* where  it  now  resides. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  industry  haa  always 
travelled  along  with  civilization  and  the  sciences  : 
they  all  go  hand  in  hand,  but  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark  here,  that  there  ia  one  other  peculiarity 
in  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  line  of  pro- 
gress which  I  have  drawn  oat,  and  that  is,  that 
the  idea  of  unity  has  always  been  more  or  less 
taught,  but  taught  in  mystery  in  such  a  way  as 
the  people  did  not  comprehend  the  true  meaning 
ef  It,  and  that  it  baa  invariably  prevailed  pre- 
eminently in  the  east.    Thus  the  Jews  taught  in 
a  most  exclusive  manner  the  unity  of  God,  and  the 
Mahometans  do  the  same,  without  knowing  what 
God  Is;  and  other  nations  have  borrowed  from 
them,  but  have  understood  as  little  the  doctrine  of 
unity  as  the    Jews    themselves.    All  men  have 
talked  of  unity,  and  recommended  unity :  but  they 
have  recommended  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
never  be  reduced  to  practice.    They  have  alwaya 
been  so  presumptuous  as  to  insist  upon  bringing 
all  others  over  by  force  to  their  own  peculiar  opi- 
nions, without  consulting  the  will  of  the  individual, 
or  making  allowances  lor  the  difference  of  orga- 
nization.   But  the  Roman  Catholic  church  made 
a  splendid  attempt  at  unity,  the  moat  splendid  that 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  man.    After  the 
unity  of  the  political  empire  waa  destroyed  by  the 
inroad  of  the  northern  Barbarians,  the  spiritual 
tyranny  of  Rome  succeeded  the  temporal,  and  one 
of  the  most  sublime  superstructures  of  human  so- 
vereignty, ingenuity,  and    craft,   that  the  ages 
of  fable  and  romance  have  recorded,  was  reared. 
The  Roman  church  was  a  perfect  unity,  aa  far  aa 
unity  could  be  effected  by  means  of  teiror,  and  by 
working  in  opposition  to  the  will  aod  the  feelings 
of  mankind.    It  was  an  attempt,  I  have  no  donbt 
a  well-meant  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual 
rulers  of  Christendom :  they  themselves  were  igno- 
rant, and  their  followers  were  more  so.    Supersti- 
tion reigned  triumphant,  and  division  was  to  be  pre- 
vented by  every  means  which  could  be  devised. 
Accordingly,  the  wit,  and  the  learning,  atnd  the 
wealth  of  Europe,  were  all  at  work  to  entangle  the 
population  in  one  grand  net  of  superstition,  which 
for  ages  presented  such  au  appearance  of  unani- 
mity and  concord,  that  although  these  ages  are  by 
us  denominated  the  dark  ages,  they  were  not  the 
most  unhappy  agea.    But  that  union  was  an  onion 
of  violence ;  it  waa  not  liberty,  it  was  not  cordiality 
and  love,  and  it  waa  accompanied  by  the  extre- 
mity of  slavery  on  the  one  hand,  and  tyranny  on 
the  other;  men's  eyes  were  at  last  opened  to  the 
fact,  that  it  waa  not  the  unity  that  it  was  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  society  5  the  reformers  rose 
up  against  it,  broke  it  all  np,  and  now  once  more 
Christendom  is  divided  into  innumerable    sects 


empire  and  scattered  it  in  fragments.   But  the* 
observe  how  beautifully    and    uniformly  mum 
works !  unity  was  taught  in  the  east,  ia  thetaad 
of  despotism,  and  republicanism  or  division  rbei 
in  the  west  and  north ;  so  Protestant iara  followed 
the  same  law,  and  the  weat  and  the  north  aeps. 
rated  from  the  unity  of  Rome,  and  became  the  Usd 
of  religious  liberty.    Hence  we  see  that  the  north 
and  the  west  become,  by  a  law   of  naure,  tat 
grave  of  the  old  unity  of  despotism;  and  from 
them  must  arise  the  new  unity,  the  unity  ofniad, 
the  unity  of  interest,  the  unity  of  afiectioa,  which 
the  Jewish  church  tauujht  in  a  mystery,  which  the 
Roman  church  attempted  to  -establish  by  pare 
force,  but  Which  the  working-men  of  England,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  world,  will  alone  discover  aid 
establish  in  irnih,  and  aend&rsh  like  new  light  of 
science  and  society  to  the  east,  as  the  old  light 
came  to  the  west;  aed    then  shall  be  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabian  prspbet, 
that  In  the  latter  days  the  sun  shall  rise  ia  the 
west. 

These  are  not  fancies ;  they  are  facta  which  can- 
not be  disputed ;  and  they  are  facts  which  demos- 
atrate  that  there  has  been  a  regular  and  a?§teoaiic 
progression  going  on  iu  human  society,  obeerriar, 
the  same  laws  which  govern  the  seasons,  pre- 
serving the  same  curious  phenomena,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  all  tending  to  the  establish  meat  of  a 
great  principle— that  of  unity;  first atteujptia* 
to  establish  that  unity  by  despotism  iu  Asia;  thea 
breaking  up  the  unity  of  despotism  iu  Europe, ud 
introducing  a  new  species  of  unity,  by  aa  aaiaa  of 
minds  and  an  union  of  interests.    The  firati  1  a 
false  unity,  the  second  is  true ;  the  first  ia  evil, 
the  second  good.    Asia  is  the  cradle  of  the  evil, 
Europe  the  cradle  of  the  good;  the  east  ia  the 
original  source  of  the  evil,  the  west  is  the  on. 
ginal  source  of  the  good ;  and,  sua  we  stand  at  the 
very  western  extremity  of  the  old  world,  it  thai 
follows,  as  a  conclusion  deduced  from  facta,  which 
the  science  of  progress  preaents  to  our  view,  that 
we  live  on  the  very  soil  which  Nature  has  ordaieed 
to  give  birth  to  the  future  world,  which  wis  at 
assuredly  rise  out  of  the  crust  of  the  old  at  the 
butterfly  from  the  shell  of  the  caterpillar,  art 
following  the  very  same  law,  too ;  for  as  the  head 
of  the  new  butterfly  is  formed  at  the  tail  of  the 
caterpillar,  so  the  bead  of  the  new  world  ia  feraed 
at  the    tail  of  the  old— smother    proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  science  of  progress,  and  of  its  atriet 
accordance  with  universal  nature. 


ON  VALUATION) 
Showing  that  a  low  scale  0/  valuation  swale*  (« 
the  present  t rate,  as  regards  labour  awnaaftj 
be  more  beneficial  than  a  high  one. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  received  opinion,  that  every 
evil  has  an  antidote  in  Ha  own  kind ;  thus  it  a 
said  that  the  bite  of  a  serpent  is  to  be  cored  by 
the  application  of  ita  own  fat;  and  thus,  is  bk£* 
cine,  is  one  poison  ejected  from  the  atomachof  1 
human  being  by  the  administering  of  another.  S*f 
In  like  manner,  must  competition  bo  bo  commo- 
tion destroyed.  Many  will  say,  how  are  stiff 
compete  whh  old  society  ?  By  lowering  tktmia 
of  labour.  Do  not  start !  I  myself  am  a  labourer, 
depending  tor  my  daily  bread  on  my  own  iodsv 
try,  iod  therefore  would  not  advise  any  nm? 
detrimental  to  my  own  interest ;  therefore,  at  1 
said  before,  do  not  be  alarmed,  but  look  well  at 
the  subject. 

The  uominal  value  of  the  honr  note  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  sixpence.  But  is  it  rudly  worth  tjst 
sum?  1  think  not;  and  for  thia  reaaoa-oe 
labour-note  ia  not  alwaya  available  lor  oar  par- 
poaea.  We  cannot  always  purchase  what  we  rr* 
qaire  whh  it,  and  consequently  its  value  ieeeprf 
dated.  "^ 

It  matters  not  (with  regard  to  the  trace  ssn> 
ties)  what  scale  of  valuation  they  adopt,  when* 
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and  parties,  little  republics,  like  the  age  of  feuda-    it  is  a  high  one  or  a  low  one— whether  it  H  at**- 
lHy,  when  the  northern  nations  broke  in  upon  the  |  ling*  «  •  V***7  **  howr»  "°  ***  tney  haven"* 
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for  lebosr.  Bat  if  we  wise  to  extend  our  opera, 
tios*— if  we  wish  to  draw  from  old  society  oar 
■applies  of  food  sod  raw  material  ;  in  fact,  if  we 
wish  to  concentrate  within  ourselves  the  power  of 
producing  and  distributing  wealth,  we  most  act 
apoa  the  selfishness  and  cupidity  of  the  nonpro- 
dacers>e  most  make  it  to  their  prevent  interest  to 
deal  with  us,  by  underselling  the  present  retail 
market;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  lowering  the 
present  nominal  high  standard  of  labour. 

From  the  causes  which  I  have  before  assigned, 
I  take  the  hoar-mot e  to  be  actually  worth  (at  pre- 
sent>no  more  than  foarpence-halfpenny,  while  the 
nominal  value  is  sixpence.  With  this  high  nomi- 
nal value,  and  deteriorated  real  value,  the  articles 
ia  the  Exchange  are  so  high  In  price  as  to  make 
H  an  absolute  saerilce  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
bring  in  their  money,  provision,  raw  material.  &c, 
and  consequently  our  operations  are  confined  to 
the  mono  of  exchangingour  labour  with  each  other. 
Now,  let  os  see  what  would  be 'the  results  of  a 
low  scale  of  valuation— we  will  say  3d.  per  hoar, 
nominally.  With  Ibis  scale  of  valuation,  we  should 
be  able  to  undersell  the  present  retail  dealers 
considerably,  and  aasnch  it  would  be  the  interest 
of  the  dealers  in  provisions,  raw  material,  &c, 
to  bring  their  articles  in  exchange  for  our  manu- 
factures; it  would  be  likewise  to  the  interest  of 
professionals,  fundboldcra,  and  all  kinds  of  non- 
producers,  to  bring  in  their  money ;  thua  should 
we  have  a  continued  supply  of  every  thing  we  re- 
quire; there  would  be  no  necessity  for  any 
restrictions  on  the  provision-store,  or  any  other 
■tore,  aa  tbe  labour- ncte  would  be  immediately 
equally  aa  negotiable  as  money. 

Every  article  in  provisions  and  raw  material 
wonld,  of  course,  be  purchased  at  tbe  very  first 
market,  and  as  our  business  would  be  sufficiently 
extensive  to  admit  of  such  a  regal  at  ion,  1  would 
advise  that  all  previsions  snd  materiul  purchased 
for  notes  by  the  consumer,  should  be  subject  to  no 
commission,  but  those  sold  for  cash  should  be 
charged  the  regular  per  centage.  This  would  be 
making  the  labour-note  bear  a  premium,  and  per- 
sons would  of  course  be  willing  to  take  them  for 
rent  or  any  thing  we  might  require ;  thus,  as  pro- 
visions, raw  material,  and  manufactured  articles 
might  be  purchased  for  notes  25  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  in  the  present  retail  market,  the  real  value  of 
theone-hour  note  would  be  4Jd. — the  tarn*  as  now. 
Still  there  may  be  some  who  may  object  to 
these  arrangements,  and  say  that  the  non-pro- 
ducers would  get  too  much  of  our  labour.  All  that 
I  can  answer  is,  let  them  have  it — let  them  gorge 
upon  it  till  they  surfeit,  so  that  we  get  possession 
of  their  money ;  for  with  that  money  wilt  we  most 
assn redly  destroy  the  old  competitive  system. 

Dnder  these  arrangements  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption would  be  enormous,  as  there  would  be 
no  want  of  a  cireulating  medium ;  and  the  idea  of 
any  one  being  out  of  employ  or  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution would  be  at  variance  with  common  sense. 

Having:  thus  shown  the  immediate  benefit  that 
would  arise  from  a  low  scale  of  valuatiou,  I  might 
atop  here,  but  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  go 
one  step  further,  and  look  at  what  would  be  the 
probable  results,  and  see  how  we  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstances  that  would  inevita- 
bly arise. 

Aa  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  we  should  be  very 
soon  in  possession  of  a  great  portion  of  the  pro- 
ducing power  of  the  country,  we  might  open  depots 
ia  varioas  parts  of  tbe  town  and  country,  for  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  our  goods,  and  thua  we  should 
immediately  exterminate  the  present  slavish  mode 
of  employment. 

Aa  we  aball  then  have  concentrated  within  our- 
selves the  powers  of  producing  and  distributing, 
we  snarl  then  be  in  a  situation  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  non-producer,  who  can  only  be  depriv- 
ed of  bin  present  unjust  and  unnatural  position  by 
our  poasjeaaion  of  land,  and  to  this  object  we  must 
apply  the  whole  of  onr  surplus  wealth. 

U.8tMKfNS. 


UNION r    UNION!!   UNION!!!    AND  EQUI- 
TABLE  LABOUR    EXCHANGE. 

LBTTBR    III. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Labour  Exchange  is 
not,  nor  can  for  a  long  time  be  made  to  be,  bene- 
ficial to  the  destitute  and  poor,  or  those  who  have 
no  money :  and  in  tbe  way  the  exchanges  have 
been  hitherto  conducted,  this  is  undoubtedly 
true.  But,  this  being  the  fact,  it  is  one  which 
demands  the  serious  consideration  of  alt  the  in- 
dastrious  producers  of  wealth,  for  they  are  all 
most  deeply  interested  in  removing  destitution 
from  all  their  fellow- producers,  and  ibis  is  most 
easy  if  they  will  but  unite  to  effect  it. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  is  said  that  there  are 
amongst  the  shoemakers  and  tailors,  numbers  who 
are  so  destitute  that  they  cannot  procure  tbe  mate- 
rial to  make  up  any  article  for  the  Exchange, 
although  they  are  without  other  employment,  the 
Exchange  is  unsupplied  with  the  very  goods 
which  these  unemployed  parties  could  make  up 
for  it ;  and  manufacturers  of  other  articles  caaaot 
deposit  their  goods,  because  there  are  noahoea  or 
clothes  ia  the  Exchange,  of  which  they  are  much 
in  want.  Thus,  we  have  the  Exchange  without 
good*,  and  the  people  without  employment  !  This 
is  an  anomaly  which  ought  not  to  contiuue,  par- 
ticularly when  these  very  parties  wanting  em- 
ployment are  often  forced  by  distress  to  otfer 
their  labour  in  the  competitive  market  at  very 
reduced  wages,  thereby  injuring  their  fellow- 
workmen,  aad  perpetuating  their -own  destitution  ! 
But  how  ia  this  state  of  things  to  be  avoided  or 
remedied  ?  By  unioo,  and  union  alone  !  The  tai- 
lors, I  rejoice  to  see  and  hear,  have  discovered  the 
necessity  of  this,  aad  have  therefore  determined, 
sud  s  magnanimous  determination  it  is,  to  lay  aaitie 
all  the  petty  differences  that  have  hitherto  dis- 
united them,  and  apparently  given  them  interests 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  have  resolved  to  form 
one  onUn  of  their  whole  trade;  and  not  oaly  so, 
but  hare  also  determined  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  other  trades.  Most  sincerely  do  I  hope  that 
this  excellent  example  will  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  boot  and  shoe-maker*,— mens  and 
women's  men,  dickers,  closers,  makers,  and 
binders;  let  them  but  form  themselves  into  one 
consolidated  union,  sod  distress  may  tk—f for- 
ward be  banished  from  amongst  them  for  ever. 
The  tailors,  snd  the  boot  and  shoe- makers  of  the 
metropolis,  tf  thus  sorted,  could  mutually  aid  and 
assist  esch  other  immensely  \  and  they  woald  soon 
be  followed  by  all  tbe  other  trades,  when,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Equitable  Labour  Exchange, 
they  would  insure  rati  and  constant  employment 
to  every  member  of  the  union  j  'to  effect  which, 
they  have  only  to  sdopt  some  such  plan  as  tbe 
following.  Let  them  aactrteia  the  number  of 
workmen  in  each  trade,  and  tbe  average  time 
which  they  have  been  employed  during  the  last 
year,  or  for  several  years  past ;  and  supposing  this 
should  turn  out  to  be  teu  months  out  of  twelve,  it 
will  then  appear  that  there  are  one-sixth  more 
workmen  in  the  trade  than  can  obtain  constant 
employment  fo  the  competitive  market.  The 
trad*,  then,  should  immediately  determine  to 
employ  one  sixth  of  their  number  to  work  for 
th&m ;  sot  watt  until  these  are  thrown  oat  of  em- 
ployment, but  make  arrangements  to  purchase 
material,  and  without  delay  set  them  to  work 
to  produce  boats  and  shoes,  or  clothes,  aad 
deposit  them  in  the  Labour  Exchange  •,  and  thus 
will  they  furnish  a  good  supply  sf  those  articles  to 
the  Exchange,  draw  off  aH  the  auperabnndant 
producers  from  the  competitive  market,  insure 
themselves  eoostaat  employment,  at  good  wages, 
and,  in  addition,  they  will  remove  all  the  destitu- 
tion from  every  member  of  their  respective  trades, 
and  supply  themselves  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life.  It  has  been  objected  that 
this  proposal  embraces  a  principle,  snd  recom- 
mends a  line  of  conduct,  which  are  too  compli- 
cated for  the  patratity  of  workmen  to  compre- 


hend, snd  that  the  only  way  to  get  them  to  do 
any  thing  ia  to  show  them  that  it  is  their  interest 
to  do  so.  I  sm  quite  aware  that  it  ia  not  very 
likely  that,  trained  and  treated  as  the  great  mass 
of  producers  have  been,  they  can  be  indoced 
to  move  oat  of  their  usual  way,  unlets  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  will  derive  some  posit!  read  van- 
tage by  an  doing;  and  this  advantage  most,  also, 
be  an  immediate  one ;  aud  they  must  not  be  called 
upon  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  obtain  it,  or  they 
will  doubtless  hesitate  long  before  they  will  decide 
upon  adopting  the  proposed  course.  Still,  I  think, 
the  step  which  the  tailors  have  recently  taken  to 
form  all  the  operatives  in  their  trade  into  one 
union,  plainly  shows  that  they  are  quite  capable 
of  acting  upon  a  comprehensive  principle,  and  of 
taking  an  enlarged  view  of  what  is  for  their  real 
Interest;  although  it  may  be  contrary  to  the 
practice  which  they  have  followed  for  many  years 
past,  of  seeking  their  Immediate  individual  inte- 
rest, although  thecoorsethey  took  was  injurious  to 
other  members  of  the  trade,  who  had  not  been  so 
favourably  situated  as  themselves;  but  they  have 
at  length  discovered  that  this  course,  although 
apparently  beneficial  to  them,  is  not  reslly  so  in 
tbe  end,  but  that  the  injury  thereby  done  to  their 
less-favoured  fellow. workmen  is  st  length  visited 
npon  themselves,  iu  the  general  reduction  of 
wagea  and  the  want  of  constant  employment. 
Now,  theny  ia  the  time  for  them  to  follow  out  the 
principle,  and  effectually  provide  the  remedy  for 
these  two  great  evils— fas  want  of  constant  ***- 
pU>mm*nt%  and  insufficient  remuneration;  hot 
this  can  only  be  done  by  some  plan  that  wHt 
provide  for  ull!  The  Labour  Exchange,  then, 
as  1  have  before  said,  furnishes  the  plain  sud  easy 
remedy  for  both  these  evils,  let  each  member 
of  the  respective  Unions  subscribe  oiw- fourth  of 
his  weekly  earnings  to  purchase  raw  material, 
and  aet  to  work  for  the  Exchange  one^imth*  of 
tbe  operativea  in  the  trade  to  which  he  belongs, 
by  wbloh  himself  and  his  fellow-producers  iu 
other  trades  will  be  well  supplied  with  the  article 
which  he  manufactures;  and  these,  in  return, 
will  well  supply  him  with  the  articlea  which  they 
manufacture;  and  thus  a  cooatantly  well -stocked 
market  will  always  be  open  lor  the  producers, 
each  of  whom  will  have  only  oue-fourtb  of  his 
weekly  earnings  in  notes,  and  will,  therefore, 
always  be  able  to  get  plenty  of  the  best  provisions, 
and  every  thin?  else,  at  the  Exchange,  better  und 
cheaper  thao  he  can  obtain  them  elsewncre.  A 
plain,  easy,  and  efficient  plan  is  thus  presented  to 
the  producers  of  wealth  in  the  metropolis,  if  they 
can  onlp  be  induced  to  unite,  by  which  they  may 
immediately  emancipate  themselves  from  poverty, 
and  all  its  attendant  evils,  and  render  them«elves 
for  ever  independent  of  the  capitalists. 

But  It  may  still  be  objected  that  the  members  of 
the  various  trades  are  not  likely  to  be  induced  to 
subscribe  one  fourth  of  their  weekly  earnings  in 
cash  and  take  notes  for  it ;  seeing,  that  they  can- 
not obtain  what  they  want  In  the  Labour  Ex- 
change, and  that  the  notes  are  not  of  equal  value 
with  cash.  1  grant  that  this  is  a  solid  objection, 
if  a  true  one,  and  1  am  obliged  to  admit  that, 
hitherto  it  haa  been  too  true.  But  what  is  the 
reason  of  it  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  Exchange  is  not 
well  supplied  with  gooda  of  all  aorta,  and  why  is 
it  that  the  notea  are  not  eveu  of  grearer  value  than 
cash  ?  I  will  tell  the  producers  of  wealth  why 
this  is  so ;  it  is  because  they  have  never  yet  been 
realty  united!    All  their  unions,  as  yet,  have 

•  Ibave  taken  the  amount  at  one  sixth,  sup. 
posing  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  proportion  of 
the  superabundant  producers  in  tbe  trade ;  this, 
however,  will  probably  vary  in  different  trade*, 
and  the  smoout  of  subscription  will,  of  course,  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  workmen  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  aad  this  will  be  determined  by  the 
average  proportion  of  employment  which  can  bo 
obtained  by  tbe  several  trades  in  tbe  competitive 
market. 
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been  so  only  in  Dame !  This  U  bow  plainly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  tailor*,  who  are  therefore 
resolved  that  it  shall  be  so  no  longer.  Let  all  the 
other  trades  do  the  same  j  let  them  not  hare  one 
single  member  of  their  respective  trades  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  union ;  an d  then ,  for  not  till  then, 
can  any  permanent  good  be  effected,  then  let  them 
employ  their  superabundant  producers,  as  I  have 
before  said,  to  supply  the  Exchange, and  not  leave 
this  supply,  as  hitherto,  to  mere  accident,  or  the 
will  of  individuals,  who  resort  to  it  when  reduced 
to  the  greatest  distress  ;  let  them  do  this, and  they 
will  then  remove  at  once  all  future  complaint  of 
the  Exchange  not  being  supplied  with  erery  de- 
scription of  goods,  and  give  such  a  value  10  their 
notes  that  any  one  will  be  glad  to  obtain  them  for 
cash.  This  can  they  do  !  aye,  and  much  more 
than  this,  if  they  can  only  be  induced  to  unite  f 
It  in  union  then,  union  and  equitable  labour 
•xchanaty  that  should  henceforward  be  the  great 
object  of  the  operatives,  as  the  means  by  which 
they  may  relieve  themselves  from  the  evils  of 
tompetitien,  and  work  out  their  complete  deliver- 
ance from  ignorance  and  poverty. 

Although  1  feel  that  I  have  employed  consider- 
able repetition  in  these  remarks, yet  the  importance 
of  making  the  subject  distinctly  understood,  to  do 
which  1  had  no  better  way,  will,  1  trust,  be  a 
sufficient  apology  for  this,  and  also  for  recapitu- 
lating the  principal  points  which  I  have  laboured 
to  establish. 

These  are,  1st.  The  necessity  of  onion,  com- 
plete union, including  In  It  every  individual  of  each 
trade,  to  effect  any  permanent  good. 

2nd.  To  ascertain  the  average  employment  the 
members  of  each  trade  obtain  in  the  competitive 
market. 

3rd.  Not  to  wait  until  some  are  thrown  out  of 
employment,  but  immediately  to  employ  all  the 
superabundant  producers  in  each  trade,  to  produce 
on  account  of  the  members  of  that  trade,  and  to 
deposit  these  productions  in  the  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange. 

4th.  That  the  result  of  this  will  be  to  prevent 
all  future  competition  between  the  operatives  of 
the  respective  trades,  and  to  insure  constant  em. 
ploy  men  t  at  good  wages  to  all  these  remaining  in 
the  competitive  market. 

5th.  That  by  this  means  the  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange  will  always  be  well  supplied  with  an 
excellent  assortment  of  every  description  of  goods, 
and  the  labour  note  will  soon  become  of  more  value 
than  cash. 

6*th.  That  thus  the  operatives  may  be  rendered 
independent  of  the  capitalists,  and  poverty  and  all 
its  accompanying  evils  be  for  ever  banished  from 
amongst  them.— Thus  my  design  has  been  to  lead 
the  operatives  to  perceive  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
complain  of  want  of  employment  and  insufficient 
remuneration,  when  the  remedy  for  all  the  evils 
they  are  labouring  under  is  mainly  in  their  own 
hand*,  and  my  great  object  is  to  induce  them  to 
adopt  this  remedy;  and  if  1  shall  succeed  in  any 
degree  in  the  attainment  of  this  object,  I  shall  be 
abuudantly  satisfied.  S.  AUSTIN. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Sir,— I  must  crave  your  indulgence  and  pardon 
for  the  t  rouble  this  may  occasion  you,  but  trust 
your  benevolent  disposition  will  prompt  yon  to 
give  an  early  reply  in  the  Crisis, 

I  have  been  through  life  engaged  in  abopkeep- 
ing,  and  am  now  much  embarrassed  to  know  what 
course  to  take  to  support  a  large  family,  namely, 
a  wife  and  live  children ;  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  do  so  from  the  proceeds  of  trading,  &c,  I  shall 
feel  much  obliged  by  your  informing  me  whether 
there  is  not  existing, connected  with  that  most  ex- 
celleut  establishment  in  Charlotte-street,  some 
society  that  teach  adults  the  different  trades,  as  the 
evident  prospect  of  a  distressed  family  renders  it 


imperative   00   me,    if  possible,  to    learn    soma 
business  by  which  1  can  get  an  honest  livelihood. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Jftc.       A  SHOPKEEPER. 
London,  December  4,  1833. 

[This  letter  must  have  escaped  our  notice,  as  it 
is  dated  a  fortuight  back.  We  recommend  it  to 
our  friends  for  a  reply.— Ed.] 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  still  many  articles  on  hand,  which  we 
have  not  rejected,  though  they  have  not  yet 
made  their  appearance.  Some,  perhaps,  are 
now  too  long  deferred  to  be  interesting  ;  others 
will  suit  alt  seasons. 

Our  friend  J.  S.  need  not  have  been  so  much 
offended  at  our  good-natured  remarks  upon 
Old  Aristotle ;  what  matters  it  to  him  though 
we  should  indulge  in  a  tittle  humorous  abuse 
of  a  dead  man?  It  is  quite  in  consistency 
with  our  principles,  for  we  hate  corruption  of 
every  kind.  It  was  only  a  joke  ;  and  if  we 
are  not  to  be  indulged  in  passing  jokes  in  the 
new  world,  we  hope  it  may  never  come.  "  God 
save  the  old  system  !" 

We  have  received  several  letters  respecting  the 
debates  of  our  committee-men,  but  we  are  dis- 
posed to  wait  another  week  before  we  insert  or 
reply  to  them. 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  DEC.  21. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Fielden,  member  for  Oldham,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  our  friends.  It  is  addressed 
to  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  copied  from  his  Register 
of  last  week.  We  subjoin  one  short  and  ap. 
propriate  extract  from  Mr.  Cobbett's  reply : — 

Mr.  FIELDEN'S  LETTER  to  M*.  COBBETT. 
Waterside,  16M  November,  183*. 

My  Dbas.  Sir,— I  am  persuaded  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  very  important  changes;  the  working 
people  will  not  long  submit  to  the  chains  with 
which  they  are  enthralled ;  co-operative  societies, 
trades*  onions,  Ac.,  exist  in  almost  every  manu- 
facturing town  and  village  throughout  the  king- 
dotn ;  these  societies  hold  their  meetings,  discuss 
their  grievances,  and  conceit  plans  of  relief. 

An  organisation  has  been  thus  formed,  which, 
if  properly  directed,  may  be  productive  of  good ; 
bot,  unless  the  wise  and  the  good  amongst  masters 
evinee  a  disposition  to  hearken  to  the  complaints 
of  their  ill-treated  work-people,  and  endeavour  to 
get  them  a  redress  of  their  wrongs,  consequences 
the  most  appalling  may  eosue.  The  disappoint- 
ment, on  being  denied  the  ten-hour  bill,  is  not 
yet  forgotten,  and  active  measures  are  now  on  foot 
toobtaio  by  unions  such  regulations,  at  to  time  of 
labour  and  amount  of  wages,  as  the  work-people 
may  think  (and  I  agree  with  tbem)  they  are  fairly 
entitled  to. 

Mr.  Robert  Owen  called  on  me  last  week  5  he 
had  been  amongst  them  in  Yorkshire,  recom- 
mending them  how  to  act,  if  the  threat  of  the 
masters  to  dismiss  every  person  in  their  employ 
who  would  not  abandon  the  unions,  were  attempted 
to  be  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Owen,  as  you 
know,  has  some  very  peculiar  opinions  or  notions; 
but  he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  intelligent, 
humane,  and  benevolent  man;  he  has  great  in- 
fluence with  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
working- classes,  and  be  has  long  been  very 
actively  engaged  in  endeavouring  so  to  change 
the  constitution  of  society,  as  would,  in  bis  opi- 
nion, insure  to  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  a  much 
larger  share  of  happiness  than  they  now  enjoy. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  Mr.  Owen's 
schemes,  nor  attempt  •  defence  of  them*  because  I 


think  some  of  them  impracticable ;  hot  bit  lore  of 
the  labouring-classes,  and  the  exertion*  be  sit 
made,  and  is  making,  with  a  sincere  desire  tad 
intention,  as  I  verily  believe,  to  better  theirce*. 
dition,  entitle  him,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  respect 
and  regard  of  all  who  are  labouring  in  the  am* 
vineyard,  and  to  their  cordial  co-operatiee,  to  tbe 
extern  they  can  go  with  him  in  promoting  bis 
object.  And  having  him  with  me,  as  I  hive  before 
stared,  and  learning  from  him  the  feeiioge  (whieh 
I  before  knew)  of  the  laboo ring-classes, and  tieir 
determination  to  attempt  by  co-operation  aid 
union  to  better  their  lot,  I  thought  it  desirable  to 
suggest  a  mode  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
work-people  iu  factories,  which,  if  saoseasfal, 
would  supply  the  defect  iu  the  factory  bdl  patted 
last  session,  and  do  away  with  the  sweessuy  for 
further  legislation  00  the  subject. 

The  plan  is,  that  about  the  1st  of  March  next, 
the  day  the  said  bill  {now  act)  limits  tbe  tkseof 
work  for  childreu  under  eleven  years  of  ate  to 
eight  hours  a-day,  those  above  that  age,  both 
grown  persons  and  adults,  should  insist  oa  eight 
hours  a-day  beiog  the  maximum  of  lime  forthea 
to  labour;  and  their  preseut  weekly  wages  lor 
sixty  nine  hours  a-week,  to  be  the  anainoa 
weekly  wages  for  forty- eight  hours  a-week  after 
that  time, 

Mr.  Owen  said,  tbe  plan  was  tbe  best  he  bad 
ever  beard  suggested;  it  was  practicable,  and  it 
should  be  adopted;  and  he  is  now  at  work  is 
Yorkshire  promoting  tbe  object. 

I  have  broached  it  in  Manchester  this  week  to 
oeteral  parties  and  individuals;  several  tpionen 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  adopt  sscb  1 
regulation  if  others  would.  Tbe  short- time  cost- 
mi  t  tee  is  taking  it  up,  Mr.  Condy  will  advocate 
tbe  measure  in  the  Advertiser,  and  conaiderabk 
exertions  will  be  made  to  carry  it,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not. 

You  will  be  startled  at  my  boldness,  bot  some- 
thing must  be  done,  the  legislature  is  too  slow  h* 
the  people,  and  the  working-people,  as  Sir  R.  Peel 
wished  they  would,  must  lake  their  affairs  into 
their  own  hands;  and  the  adults  in  factories  must, 
by  unions  amongst  themselves,  do  what  Lord 
Althorp  told  me  and  the  short-time  delegate* 
(when  we  had  our  interview  with  him)  he  bad 
rather  see  dooe  in  that  manner, than  by  legadaiive 
enactments,  viz.— maAe  a  short-time  bill  f* 
thenuelre*. 

His  lordship  was  right;  I  approve  ot  bis  in- 
gestion, and  will  do  my  best  to  encourage  nuchi 
step.  My  partners  and  I  have  resolved  to  set  the 
example  when  the  time  arrives,  and  1  hope  mac; 
manufacturers  will  join  us. 

I  am  satisfied  the  masters  would  not  suffer  or 
the  change,  if  general;  for  tbe  lesseoed  quantity 
produced  would  command  as  much  money  as  th« 
larger  quantity  doe*  now,  and  they  would  have 
tbe  satisfaction  of  being  surrounded  by  awe  cos- 
tented  and  happy  work-people.  Time,  too,  would 
be  afforded  to  train  and  educate  themselres,  and 
instruct  the  females  in  that  useful  and  indispensa- 
ble knowledge  requisite  to  make  tbeai  gad 
housewives  and  good  mothers,  and  in  which  they 
are  now  so  lamentably  de6cient,  and  oast  con- 
tinue so  while  their  long  confinement  in  factoriei 
goes  on.  And  the  men,  blessed  with  wires  asd 
children  so  trained,  would  be  more  nappy  at  hose 
than  at  tbe  alehouse  and  the  gaming-table,  tad 
would  spend  what  time  they  have  to  spare  in  cul- 
tivating a  bit  of  ground,  or  other  useful  pomuiia, 
beneficial  to  themselves  and  their  families.  A 
system  of  daily  education  would  thus  be  istrs- 
duced  into  our  manufacturing  population,  witboot 
taxing  the  people ;  far  superior  to  any  which 
government  will  establish. 

Suppose  the  plan  carried  into  effect,  the  sons- 
factures  made  from  wool,  cotton,  silk,  asd  flax, 
would  rise  io  price,  probably  on  the  average  absst 
twenty-five  percent,  j  this  rise  would  give  mrthe 
lessened  production  the  present  amount  or  as* 
for  labour  expenses  and  profit  which  laeawsantf* 
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turer  now  has,  and  also  enable  him  to  give  to  the 
foreigner!  and  others  the  name  quantity  of  hia  ma- 
nufacture* for  the  same  quantity  of  raw  matetial 
as  the  manufacturer  now  gives,  and  -which  quan- 
tity the  foreigner  will  have,  or  not  continue  to 
trade  with   him  ;    but  these  proportion*  will  he 
adjusted  in  time  by  the  parties  trading  with  each 
other,  and  cannot  be  prevented.     I  only  mention 
it  to  show  that  we  should  not  lose  our  foreign 
trade,  the  bug  bear y  which  almost  ull  the  manufac- 
turers profesa  to  dread.    Our  foreign  trade,  aa  you 
know,  resolves  itself  into  barter,  or  an  exchange 
of  our  surplus  productions  for  the  surplus  produc- 
tions ot  foreigners.    And  I  find,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  in  cotton  goods  (and  it  most  be 
the  same  in  other  goods)  any  giveo  quantity  of 
cotton  twist  or  cotton  cloth  has  commanded  the 
Mine  relative  quantity  of  foreign  produce,  or  very 
nearly  so,  in  every  year  in  that  period  ;  when  it 
has  been  different  in  any  one  year,  it  has  arisen 
from  unwise  speculations,  producing  an  uunatural 
rise  or  fall  in  prices,  and  consequent  variation  in 
the  proportions,  to  sometimes  above  aod  other 
times  below  the  standard.    And  this  has  gone  on 
while  the  consumption  of  cotton  has  increased 
from  6,000  bags  a- week  to  17,000  bags  a  week, 
and  the  prices  of  both  cotton  and  cotton  goods 
have  fallen  in  the  same  period  about  70  per  cent. 
See  my  letters  on  Banking—my  tables  in  "  Flash 
in  the  Pan,'*  and  the  evidence  of  George  Smith, 
James  Grimshaw,  and  Joshua  MiLtre,  before 
the  select  committee  on  manufactures,  shipping, 
and  commerce.    But  an  advance'  of  25  per  cent, 
in  our  manufactures,  would  be  a  very  different 
affair  to  the  borne  consumer,  and  unless  all  en- 
gaged   in    other   trades  effect   a   corresponding 
rise  in  the  price  of  their  productions   by  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity   (and  which  for  their  own 
protection  they  ought  to  do),  they  would  suffer 
from    the    change,    inasmuch    us     they     would 
only  be  able  to  procure  three  garmenta  or  three 
other  things  after  the  advance,  where  they  now 
purchase  four  ;   and  those  employed  in  factories 
in  making  cloth,  &c,  would  not  be  able  to  get 
more  ;  but  they  would  cheerfully  make  thia  sa- 
crifice, In  the  first  instance,   to  secure  sneb  an 
abridgment  of  the  time  of  labour  as  they  ought 
to  have.     This  diminution  in  manufactures,  and 
the  product  of  other  trades,  would  however  very 
soou  be  followed    by  a  comparative  scarcity  of 
these  things;  a  rise  in  price  would  consequently 
take  place  exceeding  the  increased  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  productive  classes,  both  masters 
and  workmen,  would  thus  secure  for  themselves 
a  greater  proportion  for  their  own  use,  with  work- 
ing eight  hoars  a-day,  than  they  now  have  for 
working  a  longer  time.    And  the  political  econo- 
mists of  our  day  would  perhaps  be  spared  the  mor- 
tification of  having  to  complain  any  more  of  dis- 
tress arisiag-  out  of  over-production. 

EXTRACT    FROM   MR.   COBBETTS  LETTER. 

What  is  the  proposition  ?  Why,  that  toe  working 
teople  shall  'work  eight  hours  in  the  twenty- four ; 
ind,  now  let  us  see  bow  the  matter  stands,  us  to  the 
jowiog  of  the  Government  and  the  Parliament.  We 
mow  well  the)  immense  sums  of  public  money  which 
are  been  expended  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
rbat  pnsses  uoder  the  general  term  of  emigration  ; 
re  know  that,  to  discover  the  means  of  getting  the 
orkiog  people  out  of  the  country  bus  been  a  thing 
tost  eagerly  desired  by  the  feehsofers,  by  the 
liuisters,  and  toy  repented  Houses  of  Parliament,  as 

mo*t  amply  recorded  in  tbe  reports  of  divers  com- 
itlees  of  those  Houses.  The-  assertion  of  all  these 
;rM>o*,  and  bodies  of  person*,  has  been,  "  that  the 
arfut  is  ov*T'Supplied  with  labour  ;"  that  it  is 
it  the  taxes  that  cause  the  misery  of  tbe  people,  but 
e  overstock  of  labour  in  tbe  market;  and  tbe 
feeling  brutes,  educated  In  tbe  Scotch  school  of 
li*ic*,  have  bal  on  their  lips  everlastingly  tbe 
rase,  ••  that  labour,  like  mentor  wheat,  must  be 
rulafed  in  price  by  the  amount  of  the  demand 
mpar+H  with  the  amount  of  the  supply."  This 
is  a  favourite  expression  of  Rr  car  do,  who  said  that 


it  was  no  consequence  whether  ana  corn  was  grown 
in  England,  or  not;  and  who  was  actually  called 
an  oracle  by  W i lb br force  and  Brougham. 
Besides  this,  when  have  we  ceased  to  bear  it  asserted 
that  a  surplus  population  was  tbe  great  cause  of  tbe 
misery  of  the  people !  How  often  have  we  seen  it 
stated,  thai  tbe  workmen  were  reduced  to  half-work 
by  their  musters!  In  short,  upon  the  showing;  of  the 
Government,  tbe  Parliament,  and  all  tbe  sticklers  for 
the  debt  and  the  taxes,  it  is  proved  beyond  ull  eon- 
tradiction,  that  there  was  too  much  labour  in  the 
country.  This  being  the  case,  what  impudence  must 
that  men  have,  who  shall  dare  to  lift  bis  voice  in 
condemnation  of  any  persons  who  are  conjoining;  for 
tbe  purpose  of  diminishing  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  thereby  making  labour  not  superabundant"  in  the 
market  ;"  making  tbe  "  supply "  not  so  far  to 
outstretch  the"  demand. T*  For  my  part,  my  only 
fear  is,  that  tbe  combineers  themselves  will  give  way, 
and  not  effectually  enforce  their  laudable  intention. 
The  work  is  now  done  by  a  too  small  number  of 
hands;  the  work  now  costs  too  little  to  those  wbo 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  it.  Perhaps,  you  yourself  are 
not  awure  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
persons  who  actually  do  the  work.  And  now  let  me 
beg  your  attention  to  the  following  facts  upon  this 
subject.  In  tbe  year  1801,  the  first  imputation  return 
exhibited  to  us  tuis  curious  spectacle. 

Population  of  England. 

1.  Persons  employed  in  agriculture     1,524,227 

2.  Persons  employed  in  trade,  haudi- 

craft,  and  manufacture  .    .    .    1,789,531 


3.  All  other  persons 


3,313,758 
5,017,484 


TotaL  8,331,192 
This  was  a  damning  wet  for  the  borougbmonger 
and  fundholder  system.  Here  were  almost  two  idlers 
for  every  one  working  man.  In  this  statement 
alone,  which  is  their  own  statement ;  which  is  the 
statement  of  the  Ministers  and  the  Parliament  j  in 
this  statement  alone,  we  have  more  than  enough  to 
justify  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  "  Trades*  Unions," 
and  all  otber  combinations  5  nay,  here  is  more  than 
enough  to  impeach  them  of  a  want  of  spirit  in  not 
having  sooner  taken  measures  to  assert  and  enforce 
the  rights  of  industry. 


The  straggle  seems  to  have  already  com- 
menced in  Derby.  The  masters  are  the  first  to 
show  the  example  of  violence,  by  asserting 
their  right  to  supreme  and  unlimited  despot- 
ism. They  seem  to  think  themselves  inde. 
pendent  of  the  working  men.  They  have 
resolved  that  "  each  of  them  shall  immedi- 
ately cease  to  employ  every  man  (they  should 
have  said  a»y  man)  who  is  a  member  of  die 
Trades'  Union,  and  will  not  receive  or  take 
back  into  his  service  any  man  who  continues 
to  be  a  member  of  that  union,  or  of  any  other 
union  having  similar  objects."  The  spirit  of 
Chaos  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  these 
masters;  they  hate  organization  and  order,  for 
a  lucky  cast  of  the  die  has  given  them  the  pre- 
cedence, and  if  justice  should  henceforth  be 
substituted  for  chance,  they  know  or  fear  it  is 
all  over  with  them.  Well,  the  workmen  have 
a  good  cause,  it  is  the  cause  of  peace,  of  order, 
and  of  justice,  and  the  whole  country  is  alive 
to  the  truth  of  the  principle,  for  the  practical 
establishment  of  which  they  contend.  They 
cannot  fail — their  cause  is  now  a  national  cause, 
a  cause  which  eclipses  all  parliamentary  poli- 
tics, t  foreign  treaties  and  protocols,  and  every 
true  Briton,  every  true  man  we  should  say 
(for  nationalities  ought  for  ever  to  be  abolished, 
and  no  man  ought  hereafter  to  pride  himself 


in  country,  any  more  than  in  rank),  will  iden- 
tify their  cause  with  his  own,  and  exert  him- 
self in  the  work  of  human  redemption.  The 
Pioneer  of  last  week  is  quite  illuminated  with 
the  subject,  and  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
compliments  which  we  can  pay  to  that 
spirited  publication,  that  it  is  the  object  of 
especial  jealousy  to  the  masters  of  Derby.  The 
first  resolution  of  the  Derby  masters  is  a  sample 
of  the  intellectual  shallowness  or  sophistry 
which  characterizes  their  fraternity:  —  Re- 
solved, "  That  this  meeting  acknowledges  the 
right  of  workmen  to  give  or  withhold  labour, 
and  asserts  the  equal  right  of  masters  to  give  or 
withhold  employment."  Pray,  by  what  spe- 
cies of  logic  is  this  latter  proposition  demon- 
strated ?  Are  the  masters  the  original  source 
of  employment,  or  the  public  that  consumes 
the  produce  of  labour?  A  school-boy  may 
answer  the  question.  Werethemasters  all  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake  to-day,  the  men  would 
find  employers;  but  were  the  men  swallowed  up, 
pray,  what  would  the  masters  do  ?  at  present 
the  masters  are  merely  factors  or  agents  for  the 
public;  and  thus  the  public  becomes  "both 
master  and  man ;  that  is,  one  part  of  the  public 
employs  another  part. of  the  public,  by  an  ex- 
change of  productions ;  and  there,  is  no  right 
of  control  or  domination  inherent  in  any  part ; 
nor  can  it  be  acquired  without  a  violation  of 
justice.  The  public  is  its  own  master  and  its 
own  servant,  and  what  it  gets  by  industry 
ought  to  be  fairly  divided.  The  working  men 
of  London  have  resolved  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  on  Monday  next,  December  23,  to 
take  into  consideration  means  for  assisting  thtir 
brethren  in  Derby,  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence. 


SOCIAL  COMMUNITY  CLASS  MEETINGS. 


A,  at  2,  Squire's- street,  Betbnal-green,  Tuesday 
evening,  at  8  o'clock. 

B,  54,  Ewer-strect,  Unkm-atreet,  Borough*  Friday 
evening,  at  8. 

D,5,  Little  Ho wlaad-street,  Tuesday  evening,  at  8. 
£,  1 8,  Cleveland-street,  corner  of  London-street, 

Fitzroy.square,  Tuesday  evening,  at  8. 
F,20,  Little  Harcourt.street,Maryleboue,  Thurs- 
day evening,  at  8. 
G,  Chapel,    Bowling-square,    W hi tecross- street, 

Friday  evening,  at  8. 
H,  Palmer's  Coffee-house,   Silver-street,  Falcon. 

square,  Friday  evening,  at  8. 
I,  S3,  Duke-street,  Lincoln's.  Inn-He  Ids,  Monday 

evening,  at  8. 
K,  23,  Dnck.lane,  Edward-street,  St.  Jamea's, 

Friday  evening,  at  8. 
L,  7,  Queen-street,  Soho,  Monday  evening,  at  8. 
M,  38,  Poland- street,  Oxford-street,  Tuesday,  at 

half  past  seven. 
N,  Knighlsbridge    Coffeehouse,   next    door  to 

Knightsbridge  Chapel,  Tuesday  evening,  at  8  ; 

Sunday  morning,  at  9. 
O,   30,    Henry  street,    Hampstead-road,    Friday 

evening,  nt  8 ;  Sunday  morning,  at  9. 
P,   89,    Upper   Seymour-street,    Eusten-square, 

Monday  evening,  at  8. 
Q,  77,  Judd-sireet,  Brunswick-square,    Monday 

evening,  at  8.  — 

The  Community  has  voted  30a.  as  a  donation 
to  the  widow  of  thtir  deceased  brother  of  the  U 

...... 
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THI    CRISIS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  CRISIS. 


Nothing  has  done  greater  harm  to  society  than 
fleeing  iadlvldaals  in  professtoM  and  eitoattona 
far  which  they  are  enit,  not  only  through  ike 
want  of  some  necessary  faculties,  but  also  through 
the  inordinate  activity  of  some  of  the  opposite 
ones.  If  every  one  were  employed  according  to 
his  natural  gifts,  a  doable  advantage  weald  re- 
ealt ;  arts  and  scieacea  weald  be  cultivated  with 
more  success,  and  many  persons  would  be  belter 
pleased  with  their  situations  in  life.— Da..  Spur* 
zhkim.  — 

In  die  house  adjoining  that  occupied  by  my 
family  when  I  was  a  child,  there  resided  an 
elderly  gentleman,  named  Vansnipem,  who 
used  annually  to  steal  our  young  hearts  by  in- 
viting us  to  come  frequently  and  look  at  his 
gorgeous  display  of  tulips,  and  by  sometimes 
enriching  us  with  such  as  had  not  the  true 
mark  of  tulip  nobility  impressed  upon  them. 
He  had  one  peculiarity  at  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  we  were  constantly  laughing ;  he  had  a 
mania  for  cutting  his  trees  into  shapes  and 
figures,  all  and  any  of  which  he  might  safely 
nave  worshipped  without  the  least  apprehen- 
sion of  breaking  the  second  commandment; 
for  they  certainly  resembled  nothing  in  the 
heaven  above,  nor  in  the  earth  beneath,  nor  in 
the  water  under  the  earth ;  and  though  there 
were  some  non-^escvipts,  which  he  used  to  caH 
birds,  they,  like  Um  famous  signpost,  required 
a  notaubene  to  explain  what  they  were  intended 
to  represent :  then  there  were  hedges  cut  into 
scallops,  and  avenues  into  Vandykes,  to  £he 
great  admiration  of  our  village  damsels,  who 
slyly  protested  that  old  Mr.  V ansnipem  must 
have  been  a  wag  in  his  youthful  aays,  "  he 
had  such  a  pretty  notion  of  borders  and  trim*, 
snings,  such  as  are  worn  upon  ladies'  dresses ;" 
be  that  aa  it  may,  at  the  time  we  knew  him,  he 
wore  a  brown  wig,  clouded  stockings,  with  gold 
buckles  in  his  shoes ;  and  never  attempted  to 
take  even  a  kiss,  which,  be  it  said  sotto  voce, 
he  would  not  have  been  refused  then,  in  ex- 
change for  the  pleasure  he  afforded  us.  Poor 
Vansnipem !  methinks  I  hear,  even  now,  the 
sharp  snap  of  the  guillotining  shears  cutting, 
now  this  way.  now  that,  new  here,  now  there ; 
and,  indeed,  this  office  of  dipping  down  nature 
to  rule  and  compass  was  no  sinecure,  as  the 
shears  might  have  testified  could  they  have 
spoken  ;  ror  no  sooner  were  the  Vandykes 
peaked  to  the  exact  angle,  than  the  scallops  had 
lost  their  symmetry  ;  and  by  die  time  these 
were  properly  rounded,  the  birds,  like  the  stag 
njentioned  by  the  veracious  Munchausen,  had 
a  great  branch  growing  from  the  top  of  the 
head.  Still  on  tne  old  gentleman  went,  and 
the  great  cause,  Shears  twr#u#  Shoots,  occupied 
his  whole-  life, 

I  have  before  acknowledged  that  we  used  to 
laugh  at  his  peculiarity ;  but  aa  time  has  en- 
larged my  sphere  of  observation,  I  have  met 
with  Vansnipem*  in  almost  every  family,  who 
have  made  me  sigh ;  whose  taste  for  cutting 
and  nruning  having  been  exercised  upon  hu- 
man beings/has  produced  more  mischief,  waste, 
and  misery,  than  a  casual  notice  would  dis- 
cover; they  have  limited  the  exercise  of  one 
inclination,  they  have  misdirected  the  energy 
of  another,  they  have  produced  deformity 
here,  they  have  succeeded  in  destroying  there, 
and,  by  a  pernicious  interference  with  natural 
and  individual  talent,  they  have  sobbed  life  of 
its  verdure  and  beauty,  they  have  stripped 
society  of  its  blossoms  and  fruits.  Go  where 
we  may,  we  find  moral  Vansnipoms,  who  cut 


and  trim  according  to  their  own  false  standard 
of  morality,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  that 
roost  valuable  science — themoral  science  of  man ; 
turn  hither  or  thither,  we  meet  with  intellec- 
tual Vansnipems,  who  condemn  to  the  pruning, 
knife  all  that, does  not  lead  to  wealth  or  pre- 
ferment ;  and  if  we  think  to  find  that,  at  least, 
the  body  may  be  left  to  nature,  we  shall  be 
disappointed;  for  there  are  physical  Vansni- 
pems, who  sacrifice  health  and  all  its  blessings, 
alternately  to  injurious  excitement  and  osv 
structive  inactivity.  We  read  of  a  race  of  In- 
dians, who,  not  satisfied  with  the  natural  shape 
of  the  head,  use  metal  plates  either  to  give  it  a 
conical  form  or  entirely  to  flatten  it,  according 
to  the  notion  of  beauty  possessed  by  the  rela- 
tives of  the  tribe;  and  we  usually  remark, 
"  How  like  savages !"  What,  then,  are  our 
proceedings  like  ? 

The  consequences  of  this  system  are  of  such 
importance,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
cannot  be  useless,  snd  these,  we  shall  perhaps 
find,  may  be  traced  to  be  twoic4d— ignorance 
of  individual  character,  and  ignorance,  or  a 
mistaken  idea,  of  real  interest  The  first 
makes  us  neglect  to  notice  those  minute,  but 
numerous,  indications  of  natural  Inclinations 
which  furnish  us  with  a  key  to  the  whole  cha- 
racter, and  which  would  enable  us  to  surround 
the  Individual  with  those  circumstances  the 
beat  calculated  to  perfect  the  work  begun  by 
original  talent  or  ability*  Where  children 
have  not  been  educated  in  the  baneful  system  of 
artificial  reward  or  punishment,  there  is  an  in- 
genuous display  of  preference  and  aversion;  an 
honest  avowal  of  feeling,41  which  at  once  tells 
what  is  most  congenial  to  the  individual  orga- 
nization. In  vain,  however,  are  these  tokens 
exhibited;  they  speak  a  language  our  igno- 
rance cannot  comprehend,  we  continue  our 
ruinous  course,  original  taste  is  repressed, 
talent  remains  uncultivated,  the  chud,  not 
having  been  taught  a  knowledge  of  himself, 
submits  to  our  regulations,  and  finds,  when  too 
late,  that  he  has  neither  inclination  nor  ability 
for  that  occupation  which  has  been  forced  upon 
him.  How  many  a  man  has  gone  through  life 
with  the  epithet  "  blockhead,  attached  to  him, 
who,  had  ne  or  his  parents  been  aware  of  his 
powers,  might  have  proved  a  benefactor  to  his 
race !  % 

Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once* 
And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce. 

But,  again,  where  we  cannot  plead  ignorance 
•f  tms  strong  bias— where,  indeed,  these  k  a 
manifest  opposition  to  the  pursuit  recom- 
mended, a  false  notion  that  it  is  our  interest  to 
compel  the  inclination  to  yield,  urges  us  on. 
We  talk  of  the  advantage,  the  gain,  the  ease  of 
this  profession,  of  that  business;  we  call  this 
accomplishment  fashionable,  that  indispen- 
sable ;  and  thus  bribe  to  a  decision  or  an  exer- 
tion against  which  nature  loudly  pleads,  and, 
happily,  not  always  in  vain,  aa  the  lives  of 
many  illustrious  men  will  prove.  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  we  are  told,  was  placed  by  his 
father  with  a  surgeon  at  Penzance ;  but  as  mis 
situation  was  little  suited  to  his  mmd,  he  and 
his  master  agreed  to  part.  He  was  then  sent  to 


•  A  late  Justly  celebrated  and  estimable  writer, 
in  his  week  on  *  Demonotsgy,"  asserts,  *  that 
children  are  naturaUy  addicted  to  falsehood." 
Must  he  not  have  been  compelled  to  believe  this 
monstrous  libel  from  hi*  Ignorance  of  what  human 
beings  really  are  ?  Did  he  not  employ  hie  mfcre- 
sostne  eye  iu  reading  and  analysing  society, rather 
than  nature  ? 


another  surgeon,  with  no  better  success;  who, 
being  permitted  to  follow  his  own  plan,  he  oh. 
tabled,  before  he  was  eighteen,  s  thoionsjk 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  nstnral  pons, 
sophy  and  chemistry ;  knowledge  which,  is 
his  hands,  became  the  source  of  the  moat 
splendid  and  useful  discoveries  of  which  mo- 
dern times  can  boast  We  mav  easily  imagine 
Raphael  and  Mozart  exchanging  profession!; 
but  vainly,  then,  might  we  have  listened  for 
the  spirit  of  music,  which  the  latter,  by  & 
touch,  could  awaken  and  cause  to  breathe 
forth  strains  of  such  perfect  melody,  inch 
melting  harmony ;  it  would  have  been  tileat- 
dead !  Vainly  might  we  have  looked  for  ost 
creative  power,  by  which  the  forme  hsi  be- 
queathed to  posterity  the  very  concentration  sf 
grace  and  loveliness;  those  glorious  vine* 
which  be  haa  so  well  embodied,  would,  if  pent 
within  his  own  breast,  have  been  only  sperpe. 
tual  incubus — a  haunting  dream. 

But  how  frequently  this  is  the  esse,  or  bow 
extensive  in  this  waste  of  talent,  none  can  tdL 
We  know  not  how  many  ''  mute,  ingloriow 
Mil  tons" — how  many  "  village  Hsmpdens/' 
this  mistaken  system  has  condemned  to  ob. 
scurity ;  we  only  know  from  our  own  aenss- 
tions,  and  from  the  confessions  of  others,  thai 
thus  it  is;  and  we  also  know,  that  white  aodtfr 
continues  as  it  is,  thus  it  must  be.  Hsseilr, 
however,  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  wbea 
we  shall  look  back  upon  such  Ignorance  « 
almost  incredible.  The  day  is  coming— nay, 
already  dawns,  when  talent  and  industry,  re. 
cetving  a  right  direction,  will  fill  the  earth  with 
joyful  tokens  of  their  operations ;  when  the 
intelligence,  the  power,  the  moral  integrity  of 
mankind,  developed  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  will  prove  that  human  nature 
is  indeed  a  beautiful,  a  glorious  compound,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  and  imparting  a  hapwfcw 
now  unknown,  and  formed  for  high  and  lofty 
attainments,  which  are,  at  present,  but  faintly 
shadowed  forth.  Is  it  then  for  us,  whose*** 
are  lighted  by  thia  grand  conviction— is  it  fcr 
us  to  throw  impediments  in  die  wsy  of  tte 
happy  change  ?  to  set  up  our  own  miscalW 
individual  interest  in  opposition  to  its  victo- 
rious progress  ?  Oh !  no,  no  •  Let  ni  art 
upon  tne  knowledge  that  self-love  snd  aocsl 
are  the  same.  CONCORDIA. 

"  Every  one  shall  be  equally  nrorided 
through  life  with  the  best  of  every  taing  fe 
human  nature,  by  public  arrsmgeincAta,  vbks 
arrangements  shall  give  the  boat  known  direc- 
tion to  the  industry  and  Jofanls  nf  every  indhv 
dual." — Rational  System,  Law  viiL 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  COMMOTfJTKS 

TO  THI   EDITOR  Of  THI  CUIUS. 

Sir*— The  singular  and  truly-compUcstd  n* 
soniog  of  yonr  correspondent,  J.  H.;  bit  oigoiaH 
pompons  style,  sod  high»sooodiogsnnov«<-e*«4 
of  **  Truth  it  our  object,"  at  the  front  of  hi§l««* 
on  "  Communities,"  is  sufficient  to  deter  «***? 
men  from  aneweriog  his  production ;  ess  I  * 
dream  tbat  any  working-man  for  one  ahnjfe  **J 
ment  expects  that «« Mr.  Owen's  Cosaarasirjn«* 
ever  be  established  by  a  first  effort?  ** 
wonld  it  cost  to  establish  thia  first  cosusssfej 
According  to  J.  H.  snd  Mr.  Owes,  one  *«■** 
thoosand  pounds!!  If  men  and  wosKiare^ 
too  dissimilar,  mentally  and  physically,  to  &*1 
communities,  will  J.  R.  have  the  a^sssfw  I 
inform  os  when  they  will  be  fit  for  t***"1* 
and  whether  the  competitive  school t  thai  ***** 
human  beings  what  they  are,  is  toe  bw*  ((*'4 
most  favourable  school  to,  this  biarb  Haw  if  i* 


THE  CRISIS. 
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provsmeut  ?     We  hate  been  too  long  deluded 
with  the  idem  that  me  ere  not  6t  lore  community  j 
we  will  pat  that  fitness  to  the  teet ;  the  only  prac- 
tioml  te»t— the  test  of  actual  experiment;  and,  for 
the  cootolatioD  of  J.  H.,  I  tell  him,  ere  another 
year  bat  transpired,    notwithstanding    all   the 
stumbling-blocks  in  onr  way,  eren  those  wearing 
the  high-sounding  name  of  philosophy,  this  will 
be  dose;  for,  so  firmly  fixed  is  the  troth  la  the 
niods  of  numbers, "  that  the  sooner  we  get  out  of 
bad  company  the  better,"  that  we  are  determined 
to  have  some  little  control  over  the  circnmstanees 
by  which  we  are  now  surroaaded.  The  benevolent 
William  Thompson,  a  name  never  to  be  pro- 
nounced without  a  feeling  of  gratitude  in  the 
bosom  of  nil  who  knew  him,  thought  the  very  op- 
posite of  J.  ti.  j  he  not  only  thought  so,  hot  sealed 
his  coovieiioa  with  the  whole  of  his  property, 
nearly  15,000/.,  for  the  formation  of  communities. 
William  Thompson's  communities  will  be  prac* 
tical,  not  theoretical  ones  3  they  will  be  sssechv. 
tfoas  of  the  working  bees— no  drones  amongst 
them.    Bst  what  say  facts,  J.  H.?  facts  deve- 
loped by  experience  ?    Ask  the  men  who  were  at 
Orbistea,  wretched  as  wss  their   arrangement. 
What  say  the  men  and  women  who  were  in  the 
"  Christian  community,*'  some  three  years  ago,  In 
Bermondsey  ?    Each  of  these  declare  they  never 
were  happier  in  their  Kves  than  when  in  these 
communities,  defective  as  they  were;  and  they 
will,  if  in  health  and  able,  Join  the  first  communi- 
ties that  may  be  formed.    Look  at  the  existing 
societies  of  Shakers  and  Harmonists  in  America  5 
look  at  them,  with  all  their  superstitious  notions, 
asd  then  tell  me,  J.  H.,  what  becomes  of  yonr  at - 
traction  and  repulsion.    You  may  say  again— 
aye,  again  and  again, "  that  the  existence  of  such 
engagements  is  in  opposition  to  nature ;"  but  they 
still  exist,  in  spite  of  your  assertion  j  and  every 
thing  that  exists,  being  produced  by  nature,  is  na- 
tural ;  therefore  they  cannot  be  in  opposition  fo, 
but  in  accordance  with,  nature.    Man  in  stature 
is  small  and  feeble  before  he  is  large  and  atrong : 
all  communities  must  be  small  before  they  be 
large;   they    will   grow   with   their   means;   a 
nuclcua  will    be  formed,  and  the   seed    will  be 
sown ;  it    may  perish,   but,  depend   npon  it,  It 
will  have  the  fostering  baud  of  the  most  expo* 
rienced    practical,   not  exclusively    theoretical, 
horticulturists.  Remember,  J.  H,  others  have  **  re- 
flected'' quite  as  deeply  as  yourself  on  the  forma- 
tion of  communities;  they  have  looked  on  every 
side  ;  tbey  have  examined  their  present  position, 
their  present  power  to  devise  and  execute,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  men  and  women  unani- 
mously conclude  tbey  can  form  a  community.  Tbia 
conviction  ia  not  singular;  the  Socialists  of  Mao- 
cheater,  even  without  communication  or  consulta- 
tion, nave  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  there  are 
now  some  thirty  or  forty  men  and  women,  with 
their*'  lamps  trimmed,"  waiting  for  the  appearance 
of  the  bridegroom.    Pray,  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  attraction  and  repulsion  you  speak  of?   Not, 
■urely,  tho  dissimilarity  of  organization ;  not  the 
corse  of  Adam.  But,  with  a  good  pair  of  spectacles, 
J.H.,  will  perceive  that  the  cease  exists  in  the  is> 
bTrrunojf  s  of  society,  in  the  use  of  sOaeand  thine, 
ia  that  deosoo  of  eternal  infamy  and  discord  called 
private  property.  This  coves  we  intend  to  re- 
move aa  one  step  to  peace  and  concord.    Yon  say 
you  bare  written  the  truth,  as  a  disciple  ,ef  the 
system  f  and,  according  to  yonr  Invitation,*"!  have 
eadeavoored  to  prose  the  contrary.    I  am  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  social  system,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  if  age  ia  any  argument,  which  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not,  I  am  for  year  senior ;  the  mere 
fntixrm  of  an  experiment  is  no  argument  with  me; 
without  failure  we  should  have  no  experience. 
7Vafa,  open  any  subject,  does  not  bunt  apon  no  in 
its  meridinn  splendour.    No,  J.  H.,  truth  is  gra- 
dually acquired  by  hamea  beings;  its  healing 
beams  drat  appear  apes)  theberteew;  the  dark 
■bus  ef  inaarperienee  gradaally  vaaish  before  its 
rays  %  the  light  becomes  ultimately  diffused ;  and 


splendid  communities  are  soientiio  meobtaes,  en 
much  so  aa  the  steam* carriage.  |]ow  maay  m%m 
tempts  have  been  made  and  foiled,  before  their 
present  perfection  has  been  attained  ?  Lectures 
are  bow  on  record  in  print,  us  delivered  in  various 
eminent  scientific  societies,  some  forty  years  ago, 
showlngthe  utter  impracticability  of  the  steam  ves- 
sels end  coaches.  If  the  pari  age  hsd  listened  to 
these  /eelosophers,  science  applying  steam  and  gns 
would  have  made  little  progress.  J.  H*  have  the 
goodness  to  show  us,  and  I  ask  it  respectfully, 
what  kind  of  knowledge  we  are  deficient  in.  But 
if  the  deficiency  does  not  exist  in  the  head,  but  in 
the  ergnnization,  pray  communicate  to  ns  the  best 
mode  to  supply  that  defect,  and  amend  car  erganfr- 
xation.  If  yon  teH  na  the  right  feeling  does  not 
exist ;  pray  tell  us  how  to  create  that  right  feeling; 
for  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  our  feelings  and 
convictions  are  not  under  the  control  of  onr  will, 
and  na  aueh  we  cannot  feel  aa  we  like,  bat  must/ml 
according  to  the  impressions  made  npon  na  by 
others.  Confident  I  have  trespassed  npon  yonr 
valuable  columns,  and  wishing,  if  aught  I  have 
atated  be  unpleasant  to  J.  H.,  most  respectfully  to 
beg  hie  pardon*— 1  remain,  Sir,  respectfully, 

MR.  NOBODY. 


THE  WIIX  AND  TESTAMENT  OF  MR. 
THOMPSON. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Social  Community,  on  Wed- 
nesday, December  Utb,  the  above  will  was  read 
by  Mr.  Warden,  who  made  a  very  appropriate 


Mr.  Bourne  then  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  carried  nnanimonsly  :— 

«  1.  That  tbia  meeting  view  with  disgust  and 
alarm  the  attempts  now  making  by  a  party  of 
idlers  to  deprive  the  industrious  classes  of  about 
10,0007.,  bequeathed  for  their  benefit  by  that 
highly.gifted  philanthropic,  the  late  William 
Thompson,  of  Cork  (Ireland),  and  that  we  pledge 
ourselves,  individually  and  collectively,  to  .give 
our  utmost  support  to  the  executors  of  that  wtyl, 
during  the  performance  of  their  arduous  task. 

u  2.  That  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  be 
now  appointed  a  committee,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number,  fur  the  purposes  of  organising  fhe 
most  effectual  system  of  subscription,  through 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  devising  every 
other  mesas  ef  insuring  the  fulfilment  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  will  t— Mrs.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Grenfoll; 
Messrs.  Warden,  Austin,  Saull,  Allsop,  Boare, 
O'Neil,  Boyes,  and  Eyre." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  each  successive 
Wednesday  evening;  and  a  subscription  wss  im- 
mediately begun,  when  Messrs.  George  Fair, 
Charles  Lemon,  Charles  Johnson,  and  Henry  Har- 
rison, gave  sixpence  each ;  Robert  Rofiio,  a 
Friend,  William  Brenning,  Miles  Habeland,  Henry 
Wilkinson.,  and  Henry  Dunford,  one  shilling 
each ;  G.  Lapton,  Wm.  Hartoeil,  Mr.  Crow,  and 
Mr.  Caabair,  hal£a-crown  each ;  Mr.  Nicholls, 
twenty  shillings;  and  a  Gentleman  (second  sub- 
scription), five  pounds ;  total,  six  pounds  eighteen 
shillings. 

The  Committee  have  aioce  engaged  the  Institu- 
tion, 14,  Charlotte-street,  Rsthbooe-plsoe,  for 
Christmas-day,  Wednesday,  the  35th  December, 
when  a  splendid  entertainment  will  be  given,  on 
the  same  terms,  and  at  least  equal  to,  any  of  the 
Social  Festivals  previously  held,  the  profits  of 
which  will  be  entirely  applied  in  the  reclaiming 
of  Mr.  Thompson's  property.  Tea  and  Coffee  will 
be  served  at  six  o'clock.  The  Concert  will  con- 
tinue from  six  till  eight,  when  the  dancing  will 
commence,  and  continue  uninterrupted  till  one 
o'clock. 

We  understand  the  demand  for  the  Phaser 
is  so  great,  that  the  whole  of  the  back  numbers 
are  being  re-printed.  A  few  complete  seta  may 
now  be  bad. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sin,— As  it  is  not  expedient  that  erroneous  ppi- 
nions  should  past  current  without  refutation,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  more  refined  and  better  order  of 
society,  I  think  it  very  proper  that  your  corres- 
pondent1' The  Fag  to  Little  Purpose  "  fcbonld  be  set 
right  aa  to  hi*  notions  of  labour,  land,  and  money. 
He  says,  *'  since  land  nod  capital  are  of  little  or  no 
value  without  labour, It  naturally  follows  that  no 
claim  whatever  should  stsnd  before  that  of  the  labour- 
holders.  Granted.  But  who  are  the  labour-holders  r" 
Why,  the  money-holders  to  be  sure ;  tbey  are  In  pos- 
session of  the  representative  of  labour,  bona  fids 
created  labour,  which  all  must  acknowledge  to  be 
more  excellent  than  labour  in  embryo,  or  not  brought 
Into  being  :  and  it  is  entire  pelpable  to  every  one,  boa* 
very  tuperior  labour  in  store  ia  to  labour  in  prospec-, 
tlve  $  that  it  is  in  many  cases  extremely  donbtfsL 
whether  or  not  the  latter  can  he  made  productive 
without  the  aid  of  the  former,  which  has  been  suffi. 
oienUy  exemplified  in  the  hitherto  workings  of  the 
National  Equitable  Exchange,  to  require  any  further 
proof.  Therefore,  1  ssy,  that  in  a  natural,  wholesome 
state  ef  society,  the  above-mentioned  -should  stand 
tiros  t— 

1.  Money,astherenfesenUtlveofieasued  labour; 
a  bird  ia  the  hand  being  better  than. two  in  the  hash. 

2.  Land !  for  withoot  It  labour  would  be  useless. 

3.  Labour  in  prospective  5  of  no  iotdnsic  vahsa 
till  exercised. 

It  may  be  urged  in  detraction  ef  the  first  of  the 
before-mentioned  properties,  vis.  money,  that  much 
of  it  has  been  unjustly  withheld  from  the  labouring 
and  industrious  mcchanioy  artisan,  and  sgricuknristay 
to  the  eariohmg  of  their  inordinate  .i*culal#eg 
employers  v  but  as  these  are  circumstances  over  which 
there  could  (for  the  tfme>heao  control,  but  ,was  and 
still  is  owing  to  the  improvident  and  degraded  state 
of  the  generality  of  those  eiders  of  society,  it  does 
not  follow  that  such  injustice,  although  much  to  be 
ecodemaed,  does  or  should  in  the  least  disparage  it  to 
the  injury  of  those  who  hsve  acquired  much  or  little 
of  it  by  honourable  means :  let  us  not  be  led  away  by 
sophisticated  argument*,  but  let  truth  prevsil  \  the 
former  is  only  fitting  for  old  society.  As  long  aa 
money  is  the  medium  of  exchange  from  one  nation  to 
another,  and  the  representative  of  labour  and  wealth 
amung  ourselves,  so  will  it  continue  to  be  of  the  first 
importance ;  and  therefore  let  us  bear  no  more  such 
fallacies ;  they  can  answer  no  good  purpose,  but  may 
tend  to  engender  and  puff  up  with  conceit  many 
industrious  and"  wen-disposed  persons,  who  only  view 
such  matters  and  things  very  superficislly,  and  are  too 
apt  to  take  in  all  tbey  hear  and  read  as  undeniable 
facts.  Hoping  that  I  have  set  these  matters  in  their 
true  position,  and  if  so,  I  am  entitled  to  the  appel- 
lation of  A  PAG  TO  SOME  PURPOSE. 
Watling-street,  9ih  December,l833, 
[We  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  our  Correspondent 
that  his  order  of  succession  is  also  wrong.  The 
true  order  is,  land— labour—  capital :  that  ia  the 
first  course  of  progress,  the  course  ef  the  old 
world  j  but  the  new  world  begins  with  capital  and 
labour,  and  works  upon  lsod :  land  firat  produces 
labour  and  capital,  and  afterwards  labour  and  ca- 
pital act  upon  land  and  make  it  more  productive. 
Capital  ia  only  labour  preserved,  or  past  labour, 
or  BXPJUttBltCB ;  and  is  of  no  use. withoot  present 
labour,  which  ia  the  real  active  principle,  or  male; 
land  ia  the  producer,  or  female.  The  end  of  the 
old  world  ia  the  accumulation  of  capital  j  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  'is  the  appropriation  of  that 
capital  by  the  people,  and  their  application  of  it 
to  impregnate  the  soil:  aad  unless  they  have  that 
capital  tbey  will  fail,  for  it  will  be  the  same  as  a 
retreat  to  savagism,  to  employ  labour  without 
capital.  But  it  ia  wrong  to  any  tbat  capital  is 
more  valuable  than  labour:  you  may  aa  well  affirm 
tbat  the  bead  ia  more  valuable  than  the  heart,  or 
the  heart  than  the  head.  Without  labour  men 
could  not  live— without  capital  he  might  live. 
Onr  cofreapondent  seems  to  imagine  that  money 
is  n  live  thing,  and  can  till  the  ground  of  itself.— 
Labour  is  ear  father,  lead  oar  mot  a  St;  $  but 
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oar  father  is  twofold,  patt  and  present;  or,  Id 
other  word*,  capital  and  labour.  Thia  it  the  re- 
lationship of  the  three— they  are  like  the  Christian 
trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  son  being1 
the  active  principle,  labour— bat  yet  he  cannot  do 
without  his  father,  capital— and  these  two  are  of 
no  nte  without  the  comforter,  land—the  mother 
of  alt  living.    These  three  are  equal  and  unity, 

—TUB  NEW  TRIHITT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SYSTEM.] 


EXTRACT  from  tub  RELIGIOUS  CREED  or 
tub  NEW  SYSTEM.  By  Abraham  Coombe, 

"  When  we  tarn  to  the  written  revelations  from 
which  the  various  nations  derive  their  information 
regarding;  the  authenticity  of  those .  doctriues 
which  are  opposed  to  nature  and  reason,  such 
productions,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  exteud 
only  to  the  agency  of  man. 

••  Humau  beings  like  ourselves  made  the  paper 
and  the  ink,and  wrote  the  words  upon  that  paper. 
Human  beings  copied  those  words  over  and  over 
again.  Unman  beings  told  us  that  human  beings 
told  them  that  God,  or  Nature,  made  a  partial  re- 
velation of  certain  mysterious  doctrines  to  other 
hamuli  beings,  which,  in  our  own  days,  are  ex- 
plained by  fallible  men  in  a  way  which  Is  opposed 
to  nature  and  to  reason  5  while  the  past  and  pre- 
sent experience  of  the  world  has  invariably  shown 
that  every  thing  which  is  opposed  to  nature  and 
reason  is,  and  baa  been,  productive  of  nothing  but 
evil  continually. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  have,  in  the  works  of 
the  ereation,  a  display  of  wisdom,  power,  and  be- 
nevolence, emanating  directly  from  the  deity, 
which  require  no  copying— has  always  been  di- 
rected by  the  same  laws  of  nature — which  is 
given  to  all  nations,  and  may  be  understood  by  all 
—which  can  neither  be  dlspated,  suppressed,  nor 
subverted — a  positive  revelation,  which  affords 
unspeakable  pleasure  both  to  those  who  study  it 
and  to  those  who  have  it  explained,  (which  circum- 
stance is  the  clearest  mark  of  the  approbation  of 
divine  intelligence,)  and  which,  in  its  effects  upon 
the  character  and  conduct  of  individuals,  is  produc- 
tive of  the  most  beneficial  consequences ;  so  much 
so  that  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  exhibit  an 
instance  of  a  single  individual,  who  made  the  true 
and  positive  revelation  of  nature  his  studv,  who, 
at  the  same  time  had  a  propensity  to**  injure  his 
fellow-creatures;  while  universal  history  concurs 
in  affirming,  that  in  every  age,  and  in  every  nation, 
those  individuals  whose  minds  were  opposed  to. 
nature  and  reason  have  been  invariably  instru- 
mental, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  their 
cruelty  and  injustice,  in  adding  to  the  sum  of 
human  mifery. 

"  It  thus  appears  to  me,  that  no  doctrines  or  pre- 
cepts, which  can  only  be  explained  in  a  way  which 
opposed  to  nature  and  reason,  can  be  at  all  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  divine  revelation.  Their  in- 
stabillity  and  inutility  (not  to  mention  their  evil 
consequences),  the  disputes  and  dissensions  that 
perpetually  attend  them,  the  continued  changes 
which  they  undergo  in  different  nations  and  ages, 
all  furnish  the  most  indubitable  proof  that  their 
origin  is  of  yesterday  ;  and  that  neither  in  their 
origin,  nor  in  their  effect,  do  they  at  all  resemble 
the  undisputed  works  of  creation,  or  of  the  deity. 
"  Every  mode  of  proceeding  which  in  its  ulti- 
mate consequence  tends  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  the  community,  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  the 
genuine  stamp  of  divine  intelligence  and  approba- 
tion. There  is  no  course  of  duty,  or  no  study  in 
which  a  human  being  can  engage,  where  the  effects 
are  in  every  instance  so  decidedly  beneficial  as 
they  are  in  the  study  of  nature. 

••The  pleasure  whjcji  is  uniformly  experienced 
both  by  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  is  the  reward 
which  Nature  or  God  bestows  on  those  who  pur- 
sue the  right  course.  Whefl  preachers  endeavour 
to  go  beyond  Nature,  and  to  oppose  reason,  their 
labours  are  painful  to  themselves  and  useless  to 
their  hearers.    The  dull  languor  of  the  former, 


and  the  drowsy  listlessness  of  the  latter,  convey  to 
the  mind  of  the  intelligent  observer  the  most  un- 
disputed marks  of  divine  disapprobation.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  Hod  individuals,  who  have  stea- 
dily persevered  for  mors  than  half  a  century  in 
the  irksome  and  painful  task  of  opposing  nature 
and  reason,  with  minds  in  a  much  worse  condition 
than  when  they  first  commenced  this  insane 
course  of  tuition. 

M  These  doetrfaes  are  painful  to  those  who  teach 
them,  they  give  no  pleasure  to  those  who  hear 
them,  and  they  have  the  most  injurious  effect  upon 
the  general-  conduct  and  daily  practice  of  both. 
They  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  world  hitherto 
altogether  by  artificial  means.  They  have  been 
mixed  up  with  mach  that  is  natural  and  rational, 
and  consequently  with  mach  that  is  useful  and 
valuable.  Pecuniary  rewards  have  been  given  to 
those  who  support  them  5  and  summary  punish- 
ment has  been-  inflicted  on  those  who  have  called 
them  in  question.  To  those  prate**  artificial  sup- 
ports have  been  added  promises  of  reward,  and 
threatenings  of  the  most  cruel  punishment  in  a  fu- 
ture state  of  existence.  Yet.  notwithstanding  all 
these  extraneous  supports,  it  has  also  been  found 
requisite  to  suppress   the  evidence  which 

EXISTS  AGAINST  THEM. 

•'  If  truth,  supported  by  nature  and  reason,  is 
gradually  gaining  ground,  in  spite  of  the  accumu- 
lated prejudices  of  a  thousand  years,  what  will  it 
not  accomplish  when  everything  that  is  unnatu- 
ral and  irrational  shall  be  shown  by  itself  in  its 
native  deformity  ?  when  thone  who  are  paid  for 
teaching;  others  shall  confine  their  efforts  within 
the  limit*  appointed  by  nature;  when  the  minds 
of  the  weak  and  the  ignorant  shall  be  no  longer 
haunted  with  the  idea  that  they  are  liable  to 
punishment  in  another  world,  for  listening  to  the 
voice  of  nature  in  this?  when  men  shall  cease  to 
expect  supernatural  rewards  for  opposing  the 
clearest  dictates  of  nature  and  reason?  Surely, 
the  victory  gained  by  truth  will  be  complete;  and 
the  Knowledge  of  Nature,  by  which  is  to  be 
understood  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  will 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.** 


RICH  AND  POOR— A  CONTRAST. 
Police  Magistrates'  Law.— A  few  dayswgo, 
at  Marlborough- street  police-office,  a  young  female 
was  charged  by  a  gentleman  with  having  obtained 
money  from  him  by  raise  preteuces.  On  investi- 
gation, it  turned  out  that  she  was  a  fiuished  adept 
in  all  sorts  of  swindling.  On  searching  her  lodg- 
ings, Serjeant  Deering  found  a  written  character, 
signed  '*  John  Bnrke,"  and  the  prisoner,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  informed  the  magistrate  that  that 
character  was  given  by  Sir  John  Burke.  On  Sir 
Jolin  Burke  making  his  appearance  at  the  office, 
Mr.  Chambers  inquired  of  him  if  be  knew  any 
thing  respecting  the  prisoner  ?  Sir  John  replied, 
he  knew  nothing  more  of  the  prisoner  than  that 
ahe  called  on  him  at  the  Quadrant  Hotel,  and  re- 
lated a  very  distressing  tale  of  her  aedoetion,  and 
her  desire  to  return  to  her  uncle,  Mr.  Morrison, 
an  hotel-proprietor  in  Dublin.  Sir  John  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  written  the  character,  and,  in 
explanation,  observed, "  her  story  had  so  impnued 
upon  him,  that,  out  of  pure  humanity,  he  had  been 
induced  to  give  her  the  false  character,  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  her  to  a  situation/'  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  recommended,  in  the  strongest 
manner, "Mary  Morrison,  alleging  that  she  had 
lived  in  the  service  of  his  sister  for  a  length  of 
time,  aod  that  she  had  left  her  place  with  an  irre- 
proachable character/'  Sir  John,  however,  ad- 
mitted that  **she  had  not,  to  hia  know  ledge,  lived 
in  any  capacity  in  the  service  of  his  sister. n  The 
prisoner  declared  "  that  the  character  was  not 
giren  to  her  from  solicitation.  The  whole  con- 
tents of  it  were  pure  invention,  and  emanated 
from  Sir  John  Burke  himself,  who  told  her  if  she 
got  a  situation  she  might  refer  to  him,  and'  he 
would  give  her  a  character."*  Mr.  Chambers 
could  not  have  acted  more  handsomely,  to  Sir  John 


had  the  scene  been  in  the  coooty  of  Mayo  orGtU 
way,  and  they  bad  been  brother  rox-buuter«..Tfct 
reporter  says,  "  he  did  not  pursue  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  false  character  any  further;  but  folded  up 
the  paper,  and  kindly  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
John  Burke,  with  the  remark  that  sach  a  <W 
men!  had  much  better  be  in  his  hands  than  is  the 
prisoner's.'*  If  the  inquiry  hod  been  perused  far. 
ther,  there  in,  we  believe,  iadepeadentlj  of  the 
indemnification  to  which  the  aggrieved  by  tabe 
character  are  entitled,  a  heavy  penalty  (iW.)  it. 
tached  to  it.  The  English  proverb  says,  one  ana 
may  steal  a  horse,  while  another  is  hanged  for 
looking  over  the  hedge.  At  the  Qaeea-sqasn 
office,  on  the  same  day,  there  was  a  case  of  a  am 
named  James  Day,  of  St.  Leonard-street,  Cashes, 
who  bad  pawned  the  stock  of  a  boon  conpaaiM 
for  threepence.  The  magistrate  convicted  hus  it 
the  penalty  of  If.  for  the  illegal  pawning,  sad  ia 
default  of  payment  he  was  sent  to  gaol  far  one 
month.  He  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  and  s 
magistrate  to  do  the  thing  handsomely  bybiaf 
We  do  not  blame  the  Queen-square  magistrate: 
we  only  cootraat  the  different  modes  of  deaKot 
with  baroneta  and  men  who  want  threepence. 


THE  NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR 
EXCHANGE. 

ABSTRACT  OF  WEEKLY  REPORT,  ENDING  MC.  7. 

Deposits  .  ,8,764b.  3 ».— Exchanges,  7,044h.fe 
receipts.        Cash  $  Notes,     payments. 


Provis.(Meat)  31  19  1| 

G'Ocery,&c.<'  44    0  7$ 
Coals    .     .    .    4  la    0 

Festival    .    .  23  16  10 

Lectures  .    .  18  17  4$ 

Rent,  Subs  &c.  5  13  6 

Commiaaion   .  12  11  10$ 


141  12    3$ 


Previa.  (Meat  & 
arreara)  . 

Grocery,  &c. 

Festival    .    . 

Lectures   .   . 

Rent  Sob. .  . 

Wages.    . 

Charges,  in- 
eluding  al- 
terations . 


43  11 
23  17 
11  15 
3    3 


Stock,  goods  on  hand    .    57.323b.  «*. 
Notes  now  in  circulation  3o,V?7       5 


24   8   3J 
132  15   7* 


Excess  Stock  over  No^es  22,046       0 

COMBINATION  OF  THE  MASTERS  AT 
DERBY,  AND  THE  WITHHOLDING  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  FROM  THE  MEN  FOR 
BELONGING  TO  THE  TRADES'  UNIONS! 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  of  the  Mem  bert  of  the 
"  Trades*  Unions,"    and  other  Operative*, 
and  of  all  Friends  to  the  Emancipation  of  the  Id- 
doatrioue  Classes,  will   be  held  at  the  National 
Equitable   Labour     Exchange,     Charlotte-afreet, 
Rathbone-ntace,  on  Monday  Evening  next,  De- 
cember 23,  at  Seveo  o'clock  precisely,  to  lakr  into 
consideration  the  best   Meana  of  Supporting  the 
Men  of  Derby,  and  enabling  them  to  pronde 
permanent  beneficial  Employment  fur  themsehe*. 
SMITH  awd  AUSTIN, 
Secretaries  of  the  London  Auxiliary  Society  for 
Promoting  National  Regeneration. 

CHRISTMAS  GREA^^cTaiTfESTIM 
of  toe  Usefnl  Classea  and  their  Fiteodt  »W 
be  held  at  the  Exchange,  14,  Charlotte  aire*, 
Rathbone-place,  ou  Christmas. bay.  Tat. pro- 
ceeds of  the  name  will  be  devoted  to  the  Tbo*?- 
sonian  Community  Fund.  Doors  open  at  Six,  Tea 
on  Table  at  half-past  Six,  Dancing  Jo  eomnMSce 
at  balfopast  Eight  o'clock.  Ticket^ One  Sailbag 
and  Sixpence  each,  Tea  included,  nsay  be  eadaf 
Mr.  Hoare,  Superintendent  to  the  Exchange; 
Mr.  Bancae,  Experimental  Gardens,  HattJajm 
B.  Warden,  17,  LHtJe Cheftterfield-street,  Bfarjpt 
bone;  JM*n  Office,  34,  Marylebone-iane;  CHew 
Office;  18,  Duke-street,  Lincoln's  insrsenw; 
Guardian  Office,  IX  Riftgagate  ■tree*,  Homer* 

Several  of  the  most  Influential  JWeoaV  of  tie 
Working  Classes  are  invited  tomtteqd. 
The  Premises  are  well  i 


Hrinutf  <md p*6Uthed4tj  U>A> CwwZZ  I8;0uA« 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn  fields;  and  at  378,  Mrs** 
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INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE  STREET. 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  S3. 

Mr.  Stnith  lectured  on  "  Money." 

Upon  this  subject  the  most  erroneous  ideas 
have  been  entertained,  both  by  governors  and 
governed ;  but  the  governors  have  either  been 
in  advance  of  the  governed.  It  has  been  a 
prevailing  prejudice,  imbibed  from  infancy, 
and  augmented  by  the  daily  habit  of  bartering 
gold  and  silver  money  for  goods,  that  gold 
and  silver  possess  a  real  inherent  value,  for 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  substitute  any 
thing  else.  That  gold  and  silver  are  valuable 
metals,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  they  possess 
many  incorruptible  properties,  which  do  not 
belong  to  other  metals.  They  may  wear,  but 
they  do  not  decay ;  they  preserve  their  origi- 
nal lustre  without  canker  or  rust,  which 
destroys  almost  every  other  kind  of  substances. 
But  this  valve  of  theirs  is  merely  an  ideal  value; 
they  are  of  no  use  whatsoever  in  rearing  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  they  cannot  be  employed 
in  machinery  or  manufacture,  as  iron^  brass, 
and  copper ;  they  are  merely  a  aperies  of  toys, 
valuable  only  as  ornaments,  for  setting  jewels, 
making  breast-pins,  bracelets,  watches,  and 
muff-boxes.  They  are  valuable  as  luxuries, 
not  as  necessaries.  They  may  be  considered, 
therefore,  as  a  apecies  of  aristocracy  amongst 
the  metals.  They  have  attained  the  very  sum- 
mit of  power.  Like  a  king  and  a  queen,  they 
govern  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  tyran- 
nize over  all  other  metals,  as  sovereign  despots 
tyrannize  over  the  common  people.  It  appears, 
also,  that  they  have  attained  this  supremacy  by 
the  very  same  means,  that  is,  by  doing  nothing 
but  making  a  figure.  The  baser  metals,  as 
they  are  called,  do  all  the  work,  and  the  pre- 
cious metals,  which  do  nothing,  enjoy  all  the 
honour.  There  is  not  a  more  valuable,  hard- 
working metal  than  iron ;  it  plows  our  fields, 
and  prepares  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed ;  it  harrows  the  seed  after  it  is  sown ;  it 
is  used  in  cooking  all  sorts  of  victuals ;  it  is 
used  in  eating ;  it  is  required  for  weaving  our 
clothes*  for  machinery,  and  all  sorts  of  manu- 
factures. There  is  scarcely  an  art,  which  de- 
serves thenars e  of  an  useful  arc,  in  the  exercise 
af  which  iron  is  not  an  indispensable  requisite. 


Yet,  for  all  that,  iron  is  held  in  such  low  esti- 
mation, that  an  iron  penny  would  not  pass  for 
a  farthing ;  and  if  any  man  presumed  to  pass 
iron  shillings  or  sixpences  amongst  bis  ma- 
jesty's loyal  subjects,  he  would  be  treated  as  a 
felon.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that 
that  which  works  least  shall  be  held  in  the 
greatest  estimation,  and  that  which  performs 
all  the  labour  shall  be  treated  with  contempt. 

Gold  and  silver  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  the 
arts.  Without  the  use  of  iron  civilization 
could  never  have  advanced.  Man  is  indebted 
to  iron  more  than  to  any  other  metal.  To  gold 
he  is  not  indebted  directly  ;  it  has  proved  of  no 
immediate  service  to  him  in  rearing  the  neces- 
saries, or  even  the  luxuries  of  life.  But  although 
it  is  of  no  immediate  use,  it  must  not  altoge- 
ther be  condemned.  It  has  certainly  created 
much  evil,  but  it  has  also  accomplished  its 
share  of  good.  It  was  necessary  in  the  early 
stages  of  society,  and  is  always  necessary,  as 
long  as  men  compete  with  each  other  in  trade 
and  commerce,  to  have  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Without  money,  the  commerce  of  the  world 
could  not  be  conducted,  and  the  smaller  and 
the  more  valuable  that  money  is,  the  more  cop*, 
vettient  it  becomes  for  society.  Hence,  it  fol- 
lows, that  a  metal  so  common  as  iron  could  be 
of  no  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  a  com- 
mercial country.  The  ancient  Spartans  made 
all  their  money  of  iron,  to  prevent  the  people 
from  carrying  too  much  about  with  them  ;  but 
they  were  not  a  commercial  people.  The  Ro- 
man money  was  originally  brass,  but  they  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  more  rare  and 
valuable  metals;  and  as  the  commerce  of  a 
country  increases,  this  necessity  will  gradu- 
ally increase  along  with  it.  Men  will  be  obliged 
to  employ  lighter  and  lighter  materials,  until 
they  advance  to  the  very  lightest  material 
which  has  yet  been  discovered,  namely,  a  bank 
note,  or  a  bill  of  exchange,  which  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  money  system. 

This  system,  however,  cannot  be  introduced 
in  the  early  ages  of  society,  for  it  possesses  a 
species  of  refinement  which  is  not  compatible 
with  an  age  of  ignorance.  In  order  to  create 
such  a  species  of  money,  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  that  mankind  should  have  invented 
the  art  of  writing ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  pubUe  should  be  geste* 
rally  educated,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 


to  discern  the  respective  values  of  the  different 
notes  and  bills.  This  preparation  of  the  people 
is  only  to  be  found  in  a  country  where  the  arts 
and  sciences  have  been  brought  to  considerable 
perfection — where  schools  are  universally  esta- 
blished, and  the  whole  population  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  elements  of  edu*- 
cation.  Before  that  can  be  accomplished,  thetf, 
there  must  be  a  substitute  for  paper,  and  that 
substitute  has  been  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  in 
all  civilized  nations.  Iron  was  too  common, 
and  paper  was  too  refined,  for  an  illiterate 
age ;  and  nature  provided  a  very  suitable  me- 
dium to  suit  the  exigencies  of  mankind.  Ifr 
this  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  we  can  see 
no  evil  in  gold  and  silver  money,  as  there  was 
a  necessity  for  money  of  some  kind  lees  com- 
mon than  iron  and  brass,  and  less  refined  and 
intellectual  than  a  bank-note. 

After  some  remarks  on  money-hoarding 
Mr.  S.  proceeded : — Money-hoarding  is  one  of 
those  necessary  evils  which  will  gradually  do*, 
•troy  themselves  by  growing  to  excess,  arid 
arousing  popular  indignation.  But,  perflates 
it  is  not  every  one  who  can  see  the  good  results 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  society,  proceed  from 
the  hoarding  of  money.  Some  may  imagine 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  adopted 
the  Spartan  model,  and  used  iron  money,  or  no 
money  at  all,  and  thus  prevented  all  the  accu- 
mulation of  which  we  complain.  But,  in  that 
case,  we  must  have  continued  savages  till  now; 
for  die  arts  of  rife  could  never  have  been  cul- 
tivated under  arty  oflier  system  than  that  of 
individual  competition  and  accumulation.  Af- 
ter they  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  pew 
fection,  and  have  been  regularly  systematized, 
that  competffioTi  may  be  terminated  by  a  ge- 
neral union.  But  as  all  the  arts  began  with 
individuals,  they  continue  to  be  prosecuted 
by  individuals,  until  the  evil  of  individual 
competition  cures  itself  by  its  own  excess. 
Money  has  proved  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
action  in  several  different  respects*  In  the 
first  place,  the  love  of  accumulation  has  proved 
a  strong  motive  to  industry,  at  a  time  when 
nothing  could  be  done  without  human  labour ; 
when  machinery  had  not  been  brought  into 
operation,  and  mere  brute  force  was  employed 
in  raising  the  necessaries  of  life ;  or  when  that 
machinery  was  so  imperfect  thift  it' required 
the  greatest  assiduity  to  supply  its  defects, 
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well  a*  pen! us  to  remedy  them.    Men  have  been 
principally  urged  to  action,  bolh  bodily  and  men- 
tal, by  ihe  prospect  of  reward.  And  in  the  infancy 
of  society  this  is  more  especially  the  case,  as  then 
the  mind  is  less  refined  by  iutellectoal  aud  scien- 
tific training,  and  can  only  be  awakened  to  action 
by  mere  sensaal  rewards,  or  such  rewards  as  will 
purchase  sensual    gratifications    and    distinction 
of  rank,      la    the    second    place,   money    has 
been    the  means  of  overcoming  the  natural  in- 
dolence of  meo,  by  putting*  the  power  into  the 
hands  of  one  party  to  control  the  actions  of  an- 
other.    Had  it  not  been   for  this  power  of  the 
master,  it  is  probable  there  would  have  been  little 
or  no  work  done;  both  would  have  yielded  to  the 
impulses  of  nature;  but  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
industry ;  the  power  was  assumed  by  one  party,  and 
the  other  was  compelled  to  overcome  its  native 
sluggishness,  and  work  for  the  tyrant.    Thus  in- 
dustry was,  at  first,  literally  forced  into  action. 
In  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  men  cannot 
afford  to  be  idle;  they  have  not  the  elements  of 
nature  traioed  to  work  for  them;  they  may  yoke 
a  horse  to  a  plough  or  a  gin,  and  thus  save  a  little 
human  labour,  but  still  their  own  time,  and  part 
4>f  their  labour,  is  required,  even  in  this  operation, 
although  the  labour  of  five  men  is  gained  by  the 
use  of  one  horse;  but  what   is  this  horse- power, 
compared  to  the  strength  of  some  modern  engines, 
which  do  the  work  of  one  thousand  horses,  or  five 
thousand  men  ?  or  Bra  man's  press,  which  produces 
a  pressure  of  forty  thousand  tons  upon  a  square 
yard  of  terrace  ?    These  are  merely  specimens  of 
the  power  which  man  has  called  to  hit  aid  from  the 
elements  of  nature,  by  means  of  his  own  mechanical 
genius,  power  sufficient,  if  judiciously  employed, 
to  save  himself  the  necessity  of  any  severe  labour 
hereafter,  and  which  now  entitles  him  to  relax  his 
labour,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  iodostry 
and  the  industry  of  his  ancestors.     But  before 
man  bad  subjected  the  elements  to  his  control, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  him  doiog  the  drudgery 
iiimself;  and  this  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
power  in  one  party  compelling  the  weakness  of 
the  other  party.     Without  this  contrivance,  there 
could  have  been  no  work  done:  aud  this  con- 
trivance was  effected  by  means  of  money.    There 
mast  be  for  ever  the  distinction  of  master  and 
•errant  in  nature;  but    It  is  not  necessary  that 
that  distinction  exist  for  ever  amongst  men,  so  aa 
to  make  one  party  the  slave  of  another.    The  ele- 
ments are  the  true  servants  ;  it  is  their  final  des- 
tiny  to  serve  msn,  and  his  final  destiny  to  be  their 
master  and  control  their  movements.    This  mas. 
tery  is  gained  by  industry  and  genius ;  and,  until 
4t  is  fairly  accomplished,  one  portion  of  man- 
kind are  obliged  to  become  subservient  to  the 
other,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  element*,  until  the 
elements  are  sufficiently  controlled    and    disci* 
plined  to  do  the  work  of  all.    Then  every  msn 
becomes  a  master,  and  no  more  earns  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  bis  brow  ;  he  merely  directs  and 
regulates  the  machinery  of  his  own  construction, 
and  the  power  of  the  universe,  which  is  always 
ready  to  give  motion  to  his  engines  of  labour,  aud 
to  keep  them  in  continual  action. 

Gold  and  silver  are  the  money  of  tyrants;  they 
make  it :  they  employ  their  alaves  to  dig  for  it  in 
the  mines 4  and  when  they  have  got  it,  they 
Btreegthen  their  own  hands  with  it,  aod  become 
more  and  more  oppressive.  The  true  money  of 
liberty  is  the  money  of  the  people ;  the  money 
that  comes  from  the  mint  of  the  working  man, 
and  which  no  king,  no  aristocrat  can  make,  unless 
he  condescend  to  become  a  working  man  also,  and 
'  earn  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  This  is  the  very 
reverse  of  the  other,  and  its  introduction  into  the 
commercial  world  will  have  the  very  same  effect 
as  the  institution  of  republican  principles  in  the 
political  world;  it  will  reduce  the  amount  of  pri- 
vate capitals,  bring  down  the  high,  towering 
heads  of  monopolists,  and  create  a  species  of 
equality  which  will  only  be  broken  by  the  greater 
or  less  exertion  of  each  member  of  society, 


Money  of  this  description  would  not  be  hoarded  * 
as  gold,  and  would  be  abundant,  and  produce  a 
free  circulation.  It  was  upon  this  idea  that  Pitt 
acted  when  he  introduced  the  paper  currency  into 
thiscountry ;  a scheme,which,  however  much  it  has 
been  reprobated,  was,  no  doobt,  the  salvation  of 
the  country  at  the  time,  and  the  main  cause  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  industry  and  manufac- 
tures. But  this  money  of  Pin's  was  not  the  la- 
bourer's note  ;  it  was  the  capitalist's  note—it  was 
the  rich  man's  note ;  aod  hence  the  rich  have 
enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  it,  aud  these  benefits 
have  been  very  magnificent.  We  need  only  look 
at  the  increase  of  the  -capital  within  these  last 
forty  years,  the  increase  of  palaces,  of  carriages, 
of  livery  servants,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  of 
wealth,  to  convince  as  that  rich  men  have  been 
flourishing  like  the  green  bay-tree.  True,  the 
country  has  been  falling  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
mire,  the  poor  have  beeu  increasing  in  unmber 
and  in  wretchedness  ;  but  this  is  uot  the  effect  Of 
national  poverty,  it  is  the  effect  of  the  rich  man's 
good  fortune  in  being  able  to  command  the  labour 
of  the  poor,  and  reward  him  with  half  a  bellyful, 
keeping  the  other  half  to  himself.  The  poor  man 
would  make  an  equal  advance  in  good  fortune  by 
coining  his  own  money,  as  the  rich  have  coined 
theirs.  His  bank  will  eventually  swallow  op  the 
banks  of  the  rich,  inasmuch  as  from  him  proceeds 
all  the  life  and  vigour  of  society. 

But  why  not  use  gold  ?  why  is  paper  better  than 
gold  ?  Paper  is  better  than  gold  because  it  is 
cheaper ;  it  costs  less  labour ;  we  do  not  require 
to  send  abroad  for  it  at  an  immense  cost  of  produc- 
tion, which  is  all  labour  thrown  away ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  though  more  destructible,  it  is  all  the 
better  for  that,  as  it  is  the  more  likely  to  be  kept 
in  circulation,  and  when  destroyed  it  is  no  loss  to 
the  community,  for  it  is  not  worth  its  professed 
value ;  whereas  gold  or  silver,  when  taken  out  of 
the  country,  are  a  loss  to  the  community  to  the  full 
nominal  value.  Paper,  on  the  contrary,  would  be 
a  gain  to  the  amount  of  its  nominal  value  when 
taken  away.  Paper  is  also  preferable, because  its 
valne  is  always  the  same,  whereas  the  value  of 
gold  is  for  ever  changing  according  to  its  scarcity. 
Paper  is  also  preferable  oil  sccount  of  its  abund- 
ance to  supply  all  the  demaods  of  the  currency. 
Gold  is  a  rarity,  and  men  are  obliged,  for  want  of 
sufficiency, to  give  bills  aod  transact  business  upon 
credit,  which  has  proved  the  bane  of  commercial 
intercourse^ public  morals  and  private  happiness. 
In  fine,  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  urged  with 
much  effect  against  paper  money,  except  that  it  is 
liable  to  forgery,  and  this  can,  with  equal  effect, 
be  urged  against  gold.  To  prove  the  futility  ot 
this  objection,  I  need  only  instance  the  banking 
system  of  Scotland,  upon  which  there  are  very 
few,  scarcely  any,  forgeries  commit  ted  ;  it  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  every  Scotchman,  and  every 
Englishman  also,  who  takes  up  his  residence  in 
the  country,  who  will  be  very  glad  at  any  time  to 
exchange  a  sovereign  for  a  Scotch  note ;  for  he 
finds,  from  experience,  that  a  sovereign  is  received 
by  a  Scot  with  a  very  jealous  aud  suspicious  look, 
but  a  pound  note  is  handled  with  the  skill  of  a 
roaster;  and  so  rare  is  any  instance  of  private  loss 
Sustained  by  forgery,  that  the  paper  money  is  re- 
ceived even  by  the  blind,  some  of  whom  know  it 
by  the  touch,  like  silver  or  gold.  This  security  is 
occasioned  by  the  number  of  banks  and  the  small 
sphere  of  circulation.  A  national  bank  of  paper 
money  is  a  national  folly,  it  is  too  ponderous  to 
manage.  A  forgery  may  be  committed  at  one  end 
of  the  country,  whilst  the  other  is  not  aware  of 
any  increase  of  circulation,  nnd  the  spurious  notes 
may  circulate  for  years  before  they  come  to  the 
foootain.  Upon  a  national  bank,  a  forgery  may  be 
committed  to  a  large  extent  before  it  is  perceived, 
bai  upon  a  provincial  bank,  the  thing  is  impos. 
siblc :  It  is  felt  immediately,  and  precautions  as 
immediately  taken.  Were  each  trade  in  each  pro- 
vince to  have  Its  own  labour  bank,  instead  of  a 
I  general  bank  for  the  whole,  it  would  have  very 


little  occasion  to  fear  the  utmost  ingenotty  of  the 
foe.     Aoother  reason  why  paper  money  is  prefer, 
able  to  gold  is,  that  it  is  merely  a  represeatstivt 
of  real  value,  whereas  gold  has  a  value  of  its  own; 
gold  is  valued  on  accooot  of  its  rarity  aod  its 
beauty,  &c. ;  but  labour  is  truly  valuable  :  a  note, 
then,  which  represents    labour  is  the  oolytroe 
specie*  of  money,  for  labour  only  is  truly  valuable, 
all   metals,  more  especially  gold,  being  uselea 
without  it.    The  value  of   gold  is  an  imposition 
upon  hnman  vanity,  it  ari.es  from  childish  cos. 
ceit,  from  the  same  sort  of  conceit  which  caosest 
girl  to  take  delight  in  the  fine  sky-blue  glsss  eyes 
of  a  doll  and  its  verraillioo  cheeks,  •«  so  beaotifil, 
so  very  pretty/'    This  is  all  the  merit  which  the 
present  legal  tender  possesses  ;  but  labour  it  real!; 
useful,  and  therefore  is  in  met  the  only  specieiof 
money  that  exists,  and   to  this  true  money  doei 
the    progress  of   civilization    rapidly  advisee, 
beginning  with  shells   and  pebbles,  as  SBosr/t 
savages  ;then  iron,  brass,  copper,  silver,  sad  goM; 
and  last  of  alt— labour,  than  which  it  can  advisee 
no  further. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  root  of  all 
evil  lies  in  money.  It  sours  onr  temper;  it  dis- 
turbs our  peace ;  it  kills  our  friendship;  it  if  the 
cause  of  everlasting  disputes  and  jealousies;  it 
makes  men  liars,  deceivers,  tricksters,  thieves, 
murderers.  By  means  of  money,  you  may  create 
love :  by  the  want  of  money  you  are  sure  to  create 
hatred.  If  you  want  to  try  a  friend,  yoi  hate 
only  to  apply  your  test  to  bis  purse;  that  is  the 
pulse  of  friendship  :  if  it  can  stand  this  shock,  tbes 
you  may  be  sure  it  is  genuine.  Most  men  are 
aware  of  this,  aud  therefore  are  very  cautious  boa 
they  profess  friendship  to  a  poor  roan;  but  to  lotos, 
dukes,  and  rich  commoners  they  are  most  profs* 
in  their  professions  ;  "  their  most  humble  servuti 
to  command  ;  would  be  roost  happy  to  assist  taea 
in  any  embarrassment,"  &c.  On  them  they  »iH 
lavish  thousands,  whilst  they  solemnly  swear  to i 
poor  man  that  they  have  it  not  in  their  powpr  Jo 
assist  him.  I  don't  blame  them.  1  merely  describe 
human  natnre  as  it  is  in  every  individual  witboot 
an  exception ;  it  is  corrupted  by  money ;  ail  its  de- 
formities brought  to  light,  and  all  its  Dime 
beauties  are  either  destroyed  or  sadly  debases. 
Who  can  support  such  a  system  as  this  systea  of 
money,  unless  it  be  a  man  who  rejoices  in  the  de- 
gradation of  his  species,  who  delights  in  bssjn 
misery  and  moral  deformity  ?  And  what  says  tse 
pious  Christian  to  this  beautiful  system:  he  that 
is  so  holy,  so  pure,  so  full  of  charity  aod  goes' 
works,  what  does  he  think  of  money?  Ob,bov 
beautiful  a  thing  is  gold  to  a  pious  bishop, sod  a 
devout  churchman,  or  even  a  dissenter  I  They  Ion 
It,  however,  not  for  its  own  sake,  that  woaM  beies* 
latry,  but  because  the  Lord  in  his  kind  providence 
hss  sent  it  them  for  the  edification  of  bis  church, 
and  an  encouragement  to  others,  and  it  v/osld  be 
wrong  to  refuse  the  Lord's  presents ;  bat  they  re- 
ceive it  with  humility  and  prayer,  aad  that  is  m 
antidote  to  every  evil.  They  pray  to  the  Lord 
that  they  may  not  be  corrupted  by  prosperity,  tss 
no  doubt  they  sincerely  believe  that  the  W 
hears  them,  for  such  is  the  blinding  astsre  sf 
money,  that  truth  becomes  invisible  to  him  that  a 
tooched  by  its  magic  substance.  However,  if  at 
may  give  credit  to  the  Bible,  we  may  safely  ««•* 
to  this  conclusion,  that  if  these  pious  Christiassssf 
their  prayers  to  the  Lord,  it  is  the  devil  *ts 
answers  them ;  for  such  a  contrast  as  ssbwsti 
between  a  rich  Christian  and  a  true  eae,  csaM 
scarcely  include  our  modern  devotees  in  the  rsak* 
of  the  faithful.  u  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  sf 
evil,  which,  while  some  coveted  after,  they  hivesll 
erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  ttoeawel»« 
through  with  many  sorrows/'  •«  Love  ■«*  *■ 
world. nor  the  things  of  the  world;  for  if  asyass 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  father  is  sot  ■ 
him.*'  So  decided  is  this  antipathy  against mey 
in  this  standard  of  morality,  that  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  in  alluding  to  the  preaching  of  the  gwoA 
at  the  csmmentators  affirm,  usee  these  t^mhaae 
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words,  "  Ho,  ever j  one  that  thirstetb,  come  ye  to 
the  wsters ;  and  be  that  hath  no  money  come ; 
come  ye,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and 
without  price.**  This  it  the  Christian  gospel,  and 
a  cheap  gospel  1t  it,  for  it  it  got  for  nothing.  But  it 
It  very  evident  that  this  prophecy  it  not  fulfilled 
yet,  that  the  metslah  hat  not  yet  come  ;  that 
the  gospel  of  the  church  roan  it  a  hoax  upon  public 
credulity,  and  ought  to  be  tried  by  the  test  of  the 
book,  aa  well  at  the  lett  of  utility.  It  will  atund 
neither  tett.  The  book  condemns  it ;  and  at  for 
its  utility,  inquire  at  the  lithe-payer,  what  it 
the  ute  of  the  church  ?  Hodge  would  give  you 
a  most  significant  answer,  without  saying  a  word. 
But  the  parson  will  tell  yon  that  Jesus  Christ 
preached  without  money,  and  gave  hit  salvatioo 
to  all  mankind  free  of  expense,  a  free  gift  from 
God.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  our  paying  hit 
ministers?  Ob,  you  mutt  pay  the  minister*  of 
the  altar  for  telliug  you  that  Chriat  hat  saved  you 
free  of  expense. 

The  abolition  of  money  would  be  by  far  the 
moat  splendid  deed  that  ever  was  accomplished  ; 
wlmerer  accomplishes  this  feat,  will  prove  the 
saviour  of  the  world;  he  will  prove  a  political 
saviour,  inasmuch  as  he   will  relieve  society  from 
all  its  embarrassments ;   he  will  prove  a  moral 
saviour,  inasmuch  as  he  will  deliver  mankind  from 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  temptations ;  and  he  will 
prove  a  religions   saviour,  iaasmnch  at  be  will 
deliver  the  world  from  those  hypocritical  pests, 
who  make  long  facet,  and  put  oo  austere  and  sane 
tified  looks  to  impose  upon  the  simple,  and  gain 
a  living  from  the  poor  roan's  earnings.     He  will 
produce  a  splendid  change  in  every  department 
of  life,  and    will  merit  ,    if  ever  man  merited,  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  his  fellow-creatures,  by 
realizing  all   that  bas  ever  been  predicted  of  the 
greatest  deliverer  whom  society  has  been  taught 
to  expect ;  for  assuredly  peace  will  prevail  where 
money  is  not  to  be  found  j  assuredly  all  the  gener- 
ous and  social  feelings  will  flourish.    The  wolf 
and  the  lamb  will  then  tie  down  together,  and 
the  lion    est  straw  with  the  ox;  human  nature 
will  be  thoroughly  tamed,  its  cruelties  will  cease, 
its  sensibilities  will  be  awakened.    Friendship 
will  not  be  destroyed  by  an  appeal  10  the  puree. 
Love  will  not  be  bought  and  told  like  a  piece  of 
bacon.      Frauds  will  not  he  practised  upon  the 
ignorant ;  poison  will  not  be  tubstitoted  for  medi- 
cine.    Falsehood,  craft,  and  deception,  will  all 
cease.     Truth  will  begin  for  the  fitst  time  in  the 
history  of  human  society   to   prevail ;    man  will 
have  confidence  in  man;  faith  will  be  restored  to 
the  earth,  aod  every  virtue  which  adorns  or  can 
adorn  humanity,  will  be  exhibited  in  full-blown 
beauty,  when  money,  the  curse  of  social  happi- 
ness, is  gone. 


FOR  THE  CRISIS. 

If  the  importance  of  a  subject  is  proportionate 
to  its  influence  on  the  condition  of  mankind,  the 
subject  upon  which  I  propose  to  engage  your  at- 
tention is  in  the  highest  degree  important.  From 
the  first  step  which  man  advanced  from  savagitm, 
towards  the  so-called  civilised  state,  he  appears 
to  have  entirely  overlooked  a  great  truth,  the  in- 
fluential import  of  which  will  be  estimated,  when 
it  is  seen  that  a  neglect  of  it  is  the  primary  source 
of  those  desolating  evils  now  so  generally  felt 
and  deplored.  While  progressing  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  having  solely  in  view  the 
promotion  of  his  own  happiness,  mun,  it  would 
seem,  failed  to  perceive  a  truth,  in  the  absence  of 
which  this  is  impossible  of  attainment,  viz.  that 
his  happiness  is  dependent  equally  on  a  cultiva- 
tion of  his  animal  powers,  a  development  of  his 
intellectual  capacities,  and  a  complete  training  of 
his  moral  feel  logs. 

Without  a  cognition  of  this  valuable  truth,  the 
most  direct  means  of  supplying  their  animal 
wants,  and  of  obtaining  wealth,  became  the  only 


pursuits  deemed  worthy  by  our  ignorant  progeni- 
tors; and  the  mechanical  and  physical  sciences 
presenting  these  meant,  these  sciences  have  been 
assiduously  cultivated,  and  have  engrossed  the 
attention  of  mankind  to  the  alnioat  complete  ex- 
clusion of  all  the  other  essential  branches  of 
knowledge.  To  create  the  necessaries  of  animal 
subsistence,  in  the  firtt  instance,  and  subse- 
quently to  facilitate  their  production  for  the  eco- 
nomy of  private  means  and  the  accumulation  of 
individual  riches,  have  hitherto  constituted  the 
ennobling  objects  of  human  life  and  actions;  while 
the  formation  of  a  correct  code  of  morality,  and 
the  devisal  of  means  for  its  practical  aod  universal 
application  in  society,  together  with  the  equally 
important  results  which  our  political  institutions 
should  be  designed  to  effect,  have  been  disre- 
garded as  of  secondary  import  to  human  welfare. 

The  mischief  necessarily  occasioned  by  thia 
neglect  in  seeking  the  truth,  hat  been  increased 
by  the  introduction  into  all  our  public  institu- 
tions and  private  arrangements  of  the  most 
abominably  false  errors.  The  inconvenieuces  and 
insufficiencies  of  a  half  civilized  lif*  were  igno- 
rant ly  conceived  to  be  inseparable  from  human 
existence;  and  this  popular  misconception  present- 
ing a  doctrine  well  calculated  to  induce  content* 
meut  and  resignation  under  the  mal- ad  ministration 
of  sinister  leaders,  who  undertook  the  duties  of 
the  offices  both  of  earthly  raters  and  spiritual 
guides,  was  insiduoosly  propagated  by  them, 
while  the  misdeeds  into  which  our  forefathers 
were  frequently  betrayed  by  their  prist ine  igno- 
rance,  even  by  a  most  glariug  perversion  of  rea- 
son and  common  seose,  were  ascribed  to  an  origi- 
nal tin  of  man— or  rather  a<emait-kind  I 

These  doctrines,  by  restraining  the  march  of 
improvement,  aad  impeding  the  progress  of  truth, 
tending  to  allay  that  discontent  with  existing 
acknowledged  evils,  which  first  prompts  to  exer- 
tions for  their  removal,  and,  furnishing  an  appa- 
rent justification  for  the  imaginary  attributes  of 
heaven,  hell,  and  the  devil,  have  not  merely  con- 
firmed and  consolidated  the  ignorance  in  which 
they  were  created,  but  established  a  code  of  error, 
falsehood,  and  deception,  which,  in  itt  influences 
on  the  character  aad  condition  of  mankind,  hat 
generated  a  frightful  anomaly,  presented  in  con- 
stant idleness  and  slavish  industry,  heart-con- 
suming wealth  and  life-destroying  poverty,  the 
means  of  happiness  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  universal  misery  and  dissatisfaction. 

Reasoning  from  the  past,  however,  aud  thence 
presaging  the  future,  it  would  appear  that  the 
progressive  aod  inevitable  effects  of  error  are 
oow  about  to  work  out  the  redeeming  truth;  for 
the  intensity  of  the  evil  entailed  by  the  one  has 
engendered  such  a  rational  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
a  rigorous  determination  for  improvement,  that 
the  discovery  and  recognition  of  the  other,  and  the 
reformation  of  society  upon  its  basin,  may  be  con- 
templated as  the  certain  and  speedy  results.  In 
every  step  advanced  in  the  path  of  improvement, 
it  has  been  seen  that  (<  knowledge  is  power  and 
success,"  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
knowledge  engaged  in  the  work,  has  been  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  progress.  When  it 
is  recollected  that  the  stride  we  are  now  aiming 
at  is  beyond  doubt  unprecedented  in  extent,  it  is 
telf  evident  that  knowledge  must  form  itt  distin- 
guishing characteristic.  What,  then,  so  essential 
to  promote  the  great  object  of  human  redemption, 
at  this  time,  as  correet  information  of  the  true 
principles  of  social  science? 

In  the  certain  belief  that,  by  diffusing  as  much 
of  this  kuowledge  (howevtr  small  in  amount)  as  1 
have  beeu  enabled  to  acquire,  I  shall  the  most 
efficiently  serve  lue  cause  of  humanity,  I  have 
ventured  to  addrest  the  public  mind,  and  if  our 
future  progrett  should  sustain  the  reflection  that 
my  exertions  have  contributed,  even  in  the  re 
molest  degree,  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  com- 
mon object,  the  permanent  happiness  of  the  human 
race,  my  fondest  hopes  will  be  gratified. 


Every  page  of  history  famishes  concurrent  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  a  fact,  which  gladdens  the 
heart  of  each  well-wisher  of  his  species,  and  sti- 
mulates the  philanthropist  to  renewed  and  confi- 
dent labours. 

At  many  stages  of  his  career,  the  exertions  of 
mankind  have  been  rendered  for  a  while  nugatory  j 
but,  never  since  man  entered  oo  the  path  of  im- 
provement, and  this  he  most  assuredly  did  at  h;s 
creation,  has  he  been  forced  to  a  backward  pro- 
gress or  to  retrace  his  steps  ;  iu  other  words,  the 
march  of  human  improvement,  though  at  timet 
interrupted  by  a  halt,  hat  never  been  retrograde. 

He  who  has  acquired  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  true  elemeuts  of  happiness,  and  who- 
can  accurately  appreciate  the  relative  value  of 
each  successive  step  iu  its  pursuit,  needs  no  rea- 
soning upon  thia  fact ;  but  there  are  few  among  us- 
possess  this  knowledge,  aod  may  accordingly  de- 
duce incorrect  and  unsatisfactory  conclusions  j 
indeed,  there  are  individuals,  who,  at  the  present 
day,  cooteud  for  the  superiority  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  and  Roman  nations  over  our  own  compa- 
ratively modem  one.  A  learned  disquisition  ou 
the  point,  which  empire  deserves  precedence,, 
would  here  be  impertineut ;  but  a  few  words  wilt 
serve  to  set  this  question  on  it  proper  basis,  and 
at  the  same  time  elucidate  the  distinction  between 
national  supremacy  and  popular  prosperity. 

All  who  have  perused  the  histories  of  Greece- 
and  Rome  are  aware,  that  while  the  former  was- 
remarkable  for  her  philosophers,  her  stoics,  aud 
her  learning,  the  latter  was  eminent  for  science, 
wealth,  and  absolute  dominion,  well  deserving  the 
title  granted  her  of  "  Mistress  of  the  World. »* 
Superficial  reasoners,  and  the  philosophers  of  the- 
day,  who  have  learnt  all  they  know  of  human  his. 
tory  from  the  incomplete,  but  in  many  cases  p  r 
verted,  testimonies  of  popular  historians,  but  who 
are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  gradual  and 
irrevocable  progress  of  improvement,  aud  the  effi- 
cient means  by  which  mankind  advances  towardt 
true  happiness  and  prosperity,  deceive  themselves 
aud  those  whom  they  lead,  by  estimating  the  ad- 
vancement which  those  empires  had  attained  by 
the  national  character  affixed  to  each. 

This  is  the  sort  of  error  on  which  the  majority 
of  writers  on  the  elements  of  social  science  have 
split,  and  which  has  rendered  their  theories  not 
merely  useless,  but  positively  detrimental  lo  the 
public  interest.  It  it  thit  error  which  pervades 
all  the  political  schemes  promulgated  by  modern 
political  economists,  which  makes  their  doctrioe- 
theoretically  faUe,  and  practically  unjust  and  ops 
pressive,  and  which  alone  justifies,  at  this  lime, 
the  depression  of  the  people  into  a  state  of  brutul 
ignorance,  houseless  destitution,  and  starving  po- 
verty, by  a  system  of  dishonest  individual  appro- 
priation, which,  by  accumulating  immense  heaps 
of  wealth  opou  the  surface  of  society,  sustains  ou 
imaginary  national  elevation.  In  short,  it  is  this 
bliud  error  uhich  bas  made  us  boa>t  of  our  unri- 
valled commerce  aod  our  unbounded  wealth, and 
fancy  ourselves  the  "  envy  of  surrounding  nations, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world,''  because  we  can 
inundate  all  Europe  with  our  productions,  and 
support  the  richest  and  the  Urges!  aristocracy  in 
the  world  iu  idleness,  profusion,  and  dissipation ; 
while  tbe  producers  of  all  this  wealth,  and  the 
founders  of  all  thin  commerce,  arc  tame  and  igno* 
raut  enough  to  starve  upon  twopence-halfpenny 
per  day,  in  requital  for  their  inces«ant  toil,  and 
die  unnoticed,  in  the  wasted  primeof  life,  at  the 
bottom  of  ditches. 

If,  then,  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  troth  upon 
tbe  question  before  us,  we  must  banish  all  pre- 
conceived notions  of  national  greatness,  and  be 
careful  not  to  confound  the  aggregate  character 
which  a  nation  may  sustain  with  the  individual 
condition  of  the  people  who  compose  it;  as  the 
former,  ariting  from  their  collective  capability  of 
surpassing  contemporaneous  nations  in  the  pro- 
duction of  exchangeable  wealth,  or  in  military  »uc 
teas  and  oxteut  el'  colonial  dependencies,  hat  no 
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rt  latum  to  their  actual  prosperity,  happiness,  or 
intelligence,  which  arc  alone  co^u liable  aa  tbt 
feature  of  au  Improved  social  slate . 

It  is  this  consideration,  then,  which  enable*  us  to 
exit  mute  correctly  the  advancement  attained  by  tbe 
nncient  Grecian  and  Roman  empires,  and  which  at 
otce  admits  tbe  truth  of  that  which  their  histories  re- 
eor.!,  viz.  that  however  self-deny inir  the  stoics  of 
Gretce,  or  however  learned  her  philosophers,  the 
Gi'ectno  people  bud  neither  learned  to  live  upon  air, 
or  to  find  happiness  In  slavery,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  poverty  into  which  they  were  depressed,  and  the 
rigorous  and  tyrannical  lnws  imposed  upon  them,  and 
obeyed  under  tbe  fear  of  forfeiting'  life  Itself,  pre- 
vented  their  acquisition  of  intelligence  and  attain- 
ment of  independence,  and  presented  insurmountable 
barriers  in  tbe  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  Roman  people,  likewise,  although  they  bad 
won  a  high  and  mighty  name  for  their  military  enter- 
prise  ami  pro* ees,  and  possessed,  at  a  nation,  abso- 
lute dominion  over  nearly  tbe  whole  of  tbe  theo 
known  work! ;  although  their  national  treasury  might 
boast  more  riches  than,  at  that  time,  appertained  to 
miy  other  kingdom  *  and  although  work*  of  art  and 
mechanical  science  might  adorn  tbe  public  avenues, 
and  foreign  luxuries  and  ornaments  abound  in  tbe 
villas  of  the  high  und  tbe  honoured ;  yet  they,  tbe 
people,  tbe  component  members  ol  this  powerful, 
wealthy,  and  luxurious  nation,  were  not,  individually, 
either  rich  or  independent;  aud  the  lowest  class  of 
them  were  little  belter  off  i ban  slaves,  being  serfs  and 
va*«el»;  while,  moreover,  all  prisoners  taken  in  war- 
fare, being  made  actual  slaves,  and  tbe  (request 
manial  engagements  engendering  in  tbe  leader  of 
tbe  Roman  itrmies  a  spirit  of  despotism  and  revenge  ; 
it  must  remain  an  uncontested  deduction,  tout  tbe 
honourable  and  respectable  consciousness  of  equality , 
which  is  one  of  tbe  first  essentials  to  a  state  of  ad- 
vhd  :«J  civilisation,  was  not  only  unknown  to  and 
unappreciated  by  tbe  Romans,  but  that  the  very  anti- 
pod''  of  tu;s  pervaded  tbe  « bole  population,  exhi- 
bited in  the  tjranny  und  cruelty  of  some  classes,  and 
tfye  obsequious  vustalage  aud  cringing  servility  of  the 
remainder. 

Thus, then,  it  appears  that,  when  the  reaiadvnace 
attained  by  the  aristocrats  is  estimated  with  a  coriect 
knowledge  of  lhees*eutial*  to  humau  improvement, 
they  were  as  fur  behind  us  as  they  preceded  us 
chronological))'' 

This  f«ct  holds  equally  true  with  regard  to  every 
preceding  stage  of  social  existence ;  an  I  a  careful 
•xn mutation  of  tbe  recorded  histories  of  empires 
would  satisfactorily  demonstrate,  that  time  and  im- 
provement have  advanced  together,  and  tout  although 
some  few  nations  may,  at  certain  periods,  have  risen 
in  nominal  political  importance,  and  acquired  cele- 
brity for  luxury  and  riches  beyond  that  of  imme- 
diately succeeding  empires,  it  will  be  found  that  such 
have,  in  many  instances,  suffered  a  sudden  and  severe 
declension;  and  having  become  exalted  by  tbe  oppres- 
sion of  the  mass  and  tbe  disparity  of  social  condition 
which  belonged  to  some  former  age,  have  been,  by 
the  inevitable  equalizing  Influence  of  knowledge,  for 
ever  flowing  onward,  irresistible  as  the  tide  of  oceanic 
waters,  subdued  into  tbe  position  which  tbe  period  of 
time  assigns  taem  in  tbe  scale  of  human  improvement, 
and  from  which  contingent  and  extraneous  influence 
alone  bad  forced  them. 

That  we,  of  the  present  age,  occupy  a  superior  po- 
sition to  that  of  all  preceding  ages,  and  have  attained 
a  point  of  social  advancement  far  beyond  that  to 
which  they  bad  arrived,  is  incontrovertibly  established 
upon  tbe  consideration,  that  the  most  important  step 
of  tbe  progress  of  mankind  in  tbe  institution  of  gene- 
ral happiness  bus  been  secured  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  Tbe  Grecians,  tbe  Romans,  nay  the  English 
of  the  18th  century,  our  own- fathers,  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  social  science ;  tbe  study  of  tbe  human 
character,  and  tbe  application  of  tbe  knowledge  ac- 
quired to  tbe  correct  education  and  virtuous  training 
of  tbe  species,  constituted  so  part  of  their  learning ; 
and  the  true  principles  of  government,  for  the  at- 
tainment and  consolidation  of  the  happiness  of  the 
governed,  were  as  totally  uoknowo  to  them. 

No !  tbe  knowledge  upon  these  important  subjects 
belongs  especially  \o  the  present  century  ;  it  i>  the 


muiu  feature  of  ameliorative  advancement,  and  will 
be  found  the  grandest  step  yet  nutde  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  general  permanent  pro«perit>,  and  tbe  ac- 
complishment of  universal  happiness.  Men  have  ever 
yet  lived  and  acted  blindly  with  regard  to  their  true 
social  interests.  The  light  of  philosophical  truth  has 
been  permitted  to  gleam  upon  tbem  only  at  intervals, 
and  their  past  history  abundantly  testifies  tbn»,  in  tbe 
majority  of  cases,  they  have  been  prompted  to  tbe 
investigation  of  those  causes  which  omnipotently 
rule  their  destinies,  by  their  painful  experience  of 
general  destitution  and  wide-spread  misery. 

Totally  ignorant  that  the  human  character  can  with 
ea«e  be  moulded  to  coincide  with,  and  instigate  the 
strictest  virtue,  or  tbe  most  detestable  vice,  upon 
principles  as  truly  scientific  and  demonstrably  true 
as  are  the  elements  of  mathematical  science,  aud  by 
tbe  adoption  of  these  principles  in  practice,  with  as 
much  Inevitable  certainty  of  securing  tbe  enJ  intend- 
ed, as  exists  in  tbe  construction  of  a  steam  engine; 
and  equally  unaware  that  tbe  aggregate  creation  of 
wealth,  and  Its  equitable  distribution,  can  be  regu- 
lated to  promote  the  best  interests  of  every  member 
of  tbe  community,  and  that  the  most  enlightened 
national  policy  and  rational  civil  government  would, 
under  their  arrangement,  become  practicable  and 
easy ;  totally  ignorant  of  this  Important  knowledge, 
which  tbe  last  twenty  years  have  developed,  raen 
have  acted  with  individual  selfishness,  regardless  of 
the  effect  engendered  immediately  upon  society,  and 
ultimately  upon  themselves,  and  have  credited  him 
for  tbe  possession  of  the  only  valuable  knowledge, 
who  could,  with  cloaked  villainy  and  deceptive  repre- 
sentations, defraud  his  fellow  saiesers  of  their  ac- 
quired wealth. 

True  it  is,  indeed,  that  the  inestimable  importance 
of  this  knowledge,  the  development  of  which  so 
solidly  establishes  the  superiority  of  the  present  over 
all  preceding  ages,  has  not  yet  received  any  practical 
illustration  by  the  consequent  attainment  of  general 
prosperity  and  happiness ;  but  let  it  be  borne  in  me- 
mory, that  not  only  does  Che  lapse  of  every  day  evident- 
ly forward  us  in  the  pursuit,  but  that  tbe  infliction  of 
each  new  misery,  and  tbe  hourly  accumulation  of 
general  (and  as  far  as  legislative  influence  extends, 
irremediable)  poverty,  accelerates  our  progress  by 
mighty  strides ;  while  the  obstinate  and  infamous  im- 
position of  restraints  upon  tbe  flow  of  intelligence, 
with  the  barefaced  coeval  encouragement  of  alluring 
temptations  to  immorality  and  drunkenness,  tend  only 
to  the  generation  of  that  enormous  amount  of  dissa- 
tisfaction and  distress,  which  neither  tbe  laws  nor  the 
penalties  of  the  laws  now  enacted  w*ll  be  able  to 
suppress  or  control,  and  from  which  the  adoption  of 
national  and  efficient  measures,  based  upon  the  re- 
deeming knowledge  of  our  own  times,  will  alone  be 
found  adequate  to  relieve  us. 

Having  thus,  too  imperfectly  I  fear,  established  the 
position,  that  mankind  has  really  advanced  in  the 
attainment  of  permanent  happiness,  by  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  those  invaluable,  and  as  yet  unappreciated 
facts  nod  principles,  which  form  the  only  secure 
foundation  for  human  beatitude,  1  shall  reserve  f* 
my  next  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  and 
reasons  which  inculcate  and  demand  charity  in  our 
proposed  investigation  of  the  science  of  societv. 

D.  G. 


CHARACTER  OF  MAN  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

(SENT   BY  A   LADY.) 

Who  knows  thee  beat 

Will  quit  thee  with  disgust, 

Thou  sordid  piece  of  animated  dust. 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 

Thy  smiles  hypocrisy, 

Thy  words  deceit.  Byrow. 

[There  la  nothing  we  so  earnestly  desire  aa  a 
sexual  war;  that  is,  a  serioos  battle  between  the 
sexes,  quite  aa  serious  aad  rancorous  aa  that  at 
present  conducted  between  tbe  luaaters  and.  the 
men.  The  women  must  begin  too,  for  they  are 
the  lower  orders;  we  are,  therefore,  well  pleased 
to  insert  this  communication  from  a  woman,  and 
hope  that  many  arc  actuated  by  her  spirit,  and  re. 
solved,  as  soon  aa  circumstances  arc  favourable,  to 
MR  tax.— hvD,] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  must  omit  several  articles  upon  the  Commu- 
nity question,  which  toe  hope  soon  to  see  ttttkd 
in  an  amicable  manner.  It  flight  alibtru 
solved  into  one  query,  whether  or  not  ought  an 
experiment  to  be  attempted  ;  as  to  the  questim 
of  fitness,  it  is  quite  irrelevant.  No  man  it 
fit  for  a  community,  in  a  refined  seme  oftk 
word,  but  every  man  is  fit  to  try;  but  U 
will  be  a  poor  community  that  is  mttitotti 
with  such  slender  means  as  are  at  pmert 
possessed.  The  question  of  the  lady,  or  women, 
we  should  say,  is  of  great  importance:  art 
are  the  wives  to  be  consulted  in  this  out;  or 
must  they  fbUow  their  husbands,  or  be  iu 
sertedf 

Mr.  Cleave  grumbles  that  his  speech  it  not 
well  reporte4;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what 
fault  we  have  committed.  We  believe  he  wet 
as  well  reported  as  others. 

"  A  Member"  is  indignant  that  his  tetter  car 
not  inserted,  and  suspects  the  Editor  of  went 
of  judgment,  and  of  being  actuated  by  sinuur 
motives ;  but  the  letter  treated  of  a  tubjed 
which  the  writer  should  be  sorry  the  jmlifc 
knew  any  thing  of. 

Ufrt  Ctfftfs. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  DEC  tt. 


The  last  war  is  began — the  war  that  shall 
sheathe  the  sword  for  ever.  The  armies  are 
gathering  thick  aa  hoax  frog t,  each  man  under 
his  banner ;  one  party  is  Actuated  by  hope,  tbe 
other  by  fear.  The  issue  of  tbe  contest  a 
scarcely  problematical.  Fear  always  trusts  to 
its  heels,  Hope  to  its  bands.  Every  variety  of 
unions  is  appearing.  Unions  of  trades,  unions 
of  parsons  and  high  churchmen,  unions  of 
anti-chureh-and-state  men,  unions  to  defend 
the  grand  apostolical  church-of-England  con- 
stitution, and  unions  to  by  it  on  its  back  tod 
tread  upon  its  carcass.  These  art  the 
different  battalions,  and  they  are  prepar- 
ing for  a  grand  encounter.  But  « 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  union  thai 
is  now  forming  against  the  great  Russian  Bear, 
who  proposes  to  take  possession  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  warm  his  shivering  carcass  in  the  genial 
sunshine  of  the  south.  This  is  a  fire-aod- 
brimstone  union,  and  by  fire  and  brimstone  H 
will  be  met ;  the  rest  are  moral  unions,  with 
neither  the  accompanying  parade,  the  ostenta- 
tious display,  nor  the  trumpet-flourish  of 
military  march  ;  but  tbey  possess  such  all  eo- 
groaaing  importance,  aa  will  throw  immediate 
contempt  and  obloquy  upon  martial  prowess, 
make  the  soldier  ashamed  of  bis  valour,  ^ 
military  commanders  complain  of  tiaedegeneracy 
of  the  age,  which  can  no  more  dehgfct  in  the 
bloody  feats  of  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Swedish  mad- 
man, nor  in  the  cause  which  deigns  to  maintain 
its  rights  by  the  blood  of  man.  Unite  * 
now  about  to  be  excluded  from  the  list  0/ the 
fine  arts;  no  wonder  then  if  the  artist  fret  at 
the  backward  movement  of  civilization  aad 
refinement. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  some  of  the  pretendetl 
contemptuous  critiques  of  aristocratic*!  publi- 
cations upon  the  movements  of  the  workirjf- 
raen.    They  sucer  and  ridicule,  and  satins. 
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and  lavish  their  abuse  in  unmeasured  profu- 
sion upon  the  projects  of  the  industrious  poor. 
They  treat  the  people  as  a  herd  of  swine, 
mere  gronters,    whose  whole  power  (ridicu- 
lously styled  moral  power)  consists  in  the  un- 
musical noise,  and  accompanying  filth  and  de- 
formity, of  die  party,  and  seem  to  think  it 
highly  virtuous,  pious,  and  Christian-like  to 
trest  their  unfortunate  fellow-men  with  deli- 
berate cruelty  and  scorn.    One  of  these  inteL 
lectual  and  scientific  productions,    the    New 
Monthly  Magazine,  after  amusing  itself  with 
murdering  the  characters  of  men  and  things, 
or  at  least  letting  fly  its  poisoned  arrows,  in 
the  same  sort  of  unfeeling  spirit  with  which 
the  Emperor  Commodus  is  said  to  have  con- 
cealed himself  in  a  corner  of  the  amphitheatre, 
tnd  selected  a  victim  from  the  midst  of  the  as- 
aembly,  merely  to  display  his  skill  in  archery, 
concludes  an  article  upon  the  periodicals  of  the 
day  by  the  following  sentence,  which  refers 
exclusively  to  the  unstamped  press.    "  There 
u  a  rude  energy  in  their  style,  and  a  profligate 
want    of  morality  in  their  principles,  which 
renders  them  acceptable  to  all  the  discontented 
men  in  the  country,    a   numerous    and   an 
active   race  of  idle  profligates,    who,  having 
neither  property  nor  character  to  lose,  are  fer- 
vently looking  forward  to  new  revolutions, 
by  which  they  hope,     if   they  cannot  ame- 
liorate their  own  condition,  to  reduce  the  hap- 
pier orders  of  society  to  the  level  of  their  own 
wretchedness."  What  an  unfortunate  confession, 
and  how  unfeelingly  expressed !  a  confession  of 
the  actual  wretchedness  of  the  people,  accom- 
panied  with   reproach   and  condemnation  of 
every  attempt  they  make  to  approximate  their 
condition  to  that  of  the  happier  orders  of  society. 
Bat  we  rejoice  to  think  that  these  publications 
are  on  their  death-bed.     They  are  merely  sup- 
ported by  daring  opposition,  each  expecting  to 
raise  itself  upon  the  ruin  of  another.    Even 
Blackwood  requests  his  conservative  friends  to 
lend  him  greater  support,  or  he  must  yield  up 
the  ghost  ;  but  they  cannot  die,  poor  things, 
without  venting  their  spleen  upon  their  more 
humane  and  rational  successors. 


Our  Derby  meeting  was  well  attended,  con- 
sidering the  intensity  of  the  shower :  a  convin- 
cing proof  of  the  interest  which  the  workmen 
of  that  town  have  excited ;  let  them  not  be  dis- 
couraged, deliverance  is  coming,  and  the  bar- 
bers of  Derby  who  have  agreed  to  shave  the 
"  strikers  "  gratis,  shall  have  all  their  pennies 
repaid  them.  The  editor  of  the  Crisis,  for  one, 
will  pay  a  hundred  of  them. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Sir, — I  have  visited  Birmingham  and  the 
Potteries  on  nriy  way  here.  In  the  former 
place,  a  committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
National  Regeneration  has  been  formed,  and  I 
iave  no  doubt  will  prove  efficient  for  the 
raposes  required;  io  the  latter,  the  par. 
ies  are  proceeding  with  spirit  and  judgment 
n  their  practical  measures.  They  have  re- 
vested me  to  remain  three  days  with  them  on 
ny  return^. to  give  them  such  information,  in 


their  different  districts,  as  may  enable  them  to 
advance  in  the  measures  necessary  to  elect  their 
further  emancipation  from  the  despotism  of  the 
system  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  in- 
volved, and  through  which  the  producing 
classes  generally  must  become  every  year  more 
and  more  oppressed.  I  have  promised,  if  time 
permits,  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  and  also  to 
those  of  our  friends  who  are  in  Birmingham  and 
Worcester.  On  leaving  the  Potteries,  I  came 
here  to  attend  the  committee-meetings  of  this 
week,  preparatory  to  sending  off  delegates,  with 
proper  instructions,  to  visit  the  inanu/aeturing 
districts  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  These 
meetings  were  held  on  Monday  and  Saturday, 
and  there  is  to  be  one  to-nigat  Every  step 
we  advance,  the  necessity  of  giving  real  know- 
ledge and  correct  information  to  the  working 
classes,  who  have  hitherto  been  kept  shamefully 
ignorant  of  their  true  position  in  aocietv,  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident.  It  will,  ere 
long,  be  discovered  that  to  do  this  is  the  moat 
important  duty  and  the  highest  interest  of  the 
government;  for  if  this  country  shall  suffer 
from  the  violence  or  improper  conduct  of  the 
producers  of  wealth,  it  will  arise  solely  from 
the  ignorance  in  which  the  government  has  al- 
lowed them  to  be  trained  from  their  infancy, 
and  the  over- work  forced  upon  them  in  chili- 
hood.  The  want  of  clear  views  m  the  present 
admininistratioa,  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  a  sound  national  education  of  the  working 
classes,  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as,  when  in 
the  opposition,  many  of  its  leading  members 
were  strenuous  advocates  for  promoting  it 
We  must,  ]  fear,  conclude  that  some  formid- 
able theological  obstacles  are  in  their  way.  But 
the  producing  classes  will  be  well  instructed, 
as  soon  as  the  eight  hours  for  a  full  day's  work 
shall  be  put  into  practice,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  effect  this  great  change  as  early 
after  the  1st  of  March  next  as  the  arrangements 
for  that  purpose  in  the  different  branches  of 
industry  can  be  carried  into  execution. 

To-morrow  morning  I  intend  to  go  to  Shef- 
field, where,  on  my  last  visit  into  Yorkshire, 
I  promised  to  make  my  first  visit  in  the  county, 
circumstances  having  until  now  prevented  me 
from  accepting  the  various  invitations  which 
were  sent  to  me  while  I  was  engaged  in  pro- 
moting our  great  cause  in  the  woollen  and  linen 
districts  in  this  county.  I  purpose  afterwards 
to  go  to  Barnsley  and  Leeds,  and  from  thence 
to  the  great  dinner,  on  Thursday,  the  26th 
instant,  at  Huddersfield,  to  promote  the  cause 
of  the  National  Regenerating  Society  in  that 
populous  and  important  division  of  the  county. 
It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  perceive  that  more  and 
more  of  the  leading  roaster  manufacturers 
admit  the  advantages  of,  and  necessity  for,  our 
maximum  of  time  and  minimum  of  wages,  as 
a  remuneration. 

I  hope  you  are  proceeding;  successfully  in 
your  practical  measures,  to  relieve  the  most  op- 
pressed of  your  fellow- workmen ;  and,  above 
all,  that  you  are  acquiring  that  spirit  of  for- 
bearance with  each  other's  defects  or  peculiars 
ties,  and  that  spirit  of  genuine  charity,  without 
which  I  am  quite  sure  you  cannot  succeed  in 
any  great  undertaking  to  emancipate  the  honest 
producers  of  wealth. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  suc- 
cessful progress,  I  remain  your  friend, 

ROBERT  OWEN. 

Worcester,  Dec.  19,  1833. 

P.S.  I  continue  to  find  the  Messrs.  Fieldens 
among  the  most  practical  men  I  have  yet  met 
with  in  any  part  of  the  country. 


ST.  8IMONIAN8. 


Several  of  our  friends  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  become  acquainted  with  toe  principles 
of  the  St  Simoniana,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Crisis.  I  have  therefore  thought  proper 
to  draw  out  a  summary  of  the  doctrine,  to  gra- 
tify this  intellectual  curiosity,  at  the  manifes- 
tatiou  of  which  I  cannot  but  express  my  satis- 
faction, since  truth  is  scattered  over  aH  the 
earth,  and  not  confined  to  any  particular 
locality,  nor  to  be  found  on  any  isolated  spot  of 
earth.  Truth  is  omnipresent,  and  we  must 
learn  from  all  parties.  It  is  vain  to  boast  of 
our  knowledge,  as  long  as  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  teueta  of  new  philosophical  sects,  who,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  possess  some  good  thing 
of  which  we  have  never  entertained  an  idea.  It 
is  our  duty  to  search  every  spot  of  earth,  and 
every  department  of  thought. 

The  CosmopoiUe  had  an  article,  sosae  weeks 
ago,  upon  the  subject ;  hut  it  did  not  profess  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  sect. 
The  Guardian  has  lately  written  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  both  seem  desirous  of.  knowing 
more,  which  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
.authors  of  these  articles  are  possessed  of  minds 
which  are  willing  to  receive  additional  infor- 
mation, and  open  to  new  convictions.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  few  natives  of  this  country  that 
know  more  of  the  doctrines  of  St.  gjmonisniam 
than  myself.  I  moke  it  a  rule  to  study  ail  new 
doctrines,  whether  they  he  sacred  or  profane, 
respectable  or  contemptible ;  whether  the  fbunv 
der  he  of  noble  birth,  like  St  Simon,  or  a  ser- 
vant wench,  like  Joanna  Southcotte.  The 
rank,  the  profession,  the  sex,  have  no  weight 
with  me,  nor  do  1  inquire  whether  the  author 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Bedlam,  inclosed  in  a 
strait  waistcoat,  under  tutelage  as  an  imbecile, 
or  subject  to  aberrations  of  mind,  or  fits  of 
epileptic  convulsion.  If  a  fool  or  madman 
says  or  writes  a  good  thins,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  be  lost ;  and  simple,  unaffected  nature 
is  more  likely  to  display  herself  in  such  cha- 
racters, than  in  the  artificial,  chisel. shaped 
specimens  of  scholastic  lore,  which  have 
hitherto  swayed  the  sceptre  of  intellectual  so- 
vereignty. It  is  because  1  love  nature  that  I 
have  turned  aside  from  the  macadamized  high* 
way  of  dust  and  confused  concourse  of  atoms, 
which  the  schools  have  prepared.  I  lovs  the 
green  and  Irving  nature  of  the  fields,  and  do 
not  tbisk  it  the  less  beautiful  that  it  is  wild 
and  romantic. 

But  there  is  no  wildness  in  St.  Simon,  Our 
friends  have  been  alarmed  at  a  scare-crow; 
they  have  been  startled  merely  at  the  sight  and 
the  sound  of  a  word,  dressed  up  in  the  old  coat 
and  the  shovel-hat  of  a  priest  I  shall  show 
them  the  skeleton  by-and-by.  In  tlie  mean- 
time, I  shall  say  a  few  words  of  St.  Simon 
himself.  St  Simon  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  noble  families  of  France ;  he  was  ne- 

{)bew  of  the  Duke  de  St  Simon,  who  made  the 
ast  bold  stand  for  the  independence  of  the 
peerage  of  France,  which  the  nephew  proposed 
to  abolish,  with  all  other  distinctions  of  rank. 
His  father  was  Count  de  St  Simon.  The  fa- 
mily boasts  a  descent  in  a  direct  line  from 
Charlemagne.  The  reformer  himself  was  a 
soldier,  and  served  under  Washington,  when 
only  nineteen  yesrs  of  age,  having  previously 
commanded  a  company  of  cavalry  in  France, 
which  he  quitted  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  He 
was  a  man  of  wealth,  which  wealth  he  made  by 
his  own  industry  in  trade,  to  which  he  resorted 
after  leaving  the  army ;  but  he  spent  his  all  in 
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attempting  to  ameliorate  tht  condition  of  the 
working  classes;  he  endowed  schools,  and 
other  institutions  for  their  benefit,  and  as  long 
as  fortune  lasted,  he  was  surrounded  by  men 
of  talent  and  skill,  who  were  proud  of  the  ho- 
nour of  being  his  guests,  and  sitting  in  council 
upon  his  plans.  But  money  has  wings ;  his  for  - 
tune  disappeared,  and  his  learned  parasites 
followed  in  its'  train.  He  died  in  1885,  in  great 
poverty,  being  supported  in  his  last  days  by 
Olinde  Rodrigues,  a  Jew,  who  embraced  his 
opinions,  and  afterwards,  in  combination  with 
Enfantin,  organised  the  St  Simonian  sect 

His  first  work  was  published  in  180*.  It  is 
entitled  "  Letters  of  an  Inhabitant  of  Geneva 
to  his  Contemporaries ;"  but  he  only  printed  a 
few  copies  of  these,  and  distributed  them 
amongst  his  friends.  His  first  public  declara- 
tion of  his  new  views  of  society  was  made  in 
1807,  when  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  learned 
world,  upon  the  new  system  of  liberty  and 
equality,  which  he  recommended ;  but  he  ap- 
pealed in  vain.  Several  other  works  followed 
in  succession,  all  of  which  treat  of  the  rights  of 
industry,  the  progress  and  the  new  organisa- 
tion of  society.  In  1819,  he  published  his 
celebrated  "  Parable,"  in  which  he  supposed 
that  France  bad  lost  fifty  of  its  first-rate  phy- 
sicians, chemists,  mathematicians,  poets,  pain- 
ters, sculptors,  literati,  engineers,  architects, 
mechanics,  surgeons,  &c,  enumerating  every 
species  of  productive  artists  and  artisans. 
What,  he  inquired,  would  be  die  consequence? 
the  consequence  would  be  that  France  would 
be  thrown  a  generation  backwards  in  the  career 
of  progress,  to  say  the  least.  But,  supposing 
she  were  to  lose  Monsieur  the  King's  brother, 
my  Lord  the  Duke  of  Angoullme,  the  Duke 
de  Berry,  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme,  Berry,  and  many  other  princes, 
princesses,  dukes,  duchesses,  monsieurs,  and 
madaraes,  what  would  be  the  consequence 
then  ?  Why  France  might  be  sorry  for  a  few 
days  at  the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  sons  and 
daughters,  but  civilisation  and  the  arts  would 
suffer  nothing ;  for  there  are  many  in  France 
who  can  exercise  the  functions  of  the  king's 
brother  as  well  as  Monsieur,  and  occupy  tne 
places  of  all  the  monsieurs  and  madames  that 
now  encircle  the  throne.  Hence,  St  Simon 
concluded  that  the  monsieurs  and  the  madames 
were  the  most  useless  lot  in  the  Great  Nation ; 
for  which  he  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Assises, 
on  the  90th  of  February,  1890,  for  attempting 
to  provoke  the  people  to  assassinate  the  royal 
family*  This  is  the  construction  that  the  Ad- 
vocate General  put  upon  the  "  Parabole."  He 
was  acquitted. 

Having  given  this  very  brief  account  of  St 
Simon,  I  shall  now  speak  of  his  political  and 
religious  sentiments.  But,  first  of  all,  I  beg 
leave  to  express  my  contempt  and  abhorrence 
of  all  sectarian  names.  Men  will  never  unite 
under  such  names;  they  invariably  excite 
jealousies  and  prejudices,  and  throw  innume- 
rable obstructions  in  the  way  of  truth,  which 
might  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  some  general 
appellation,  which  does  not  convey  a  sectarian 
idea.  It  is  from  a  conviction  of  the  evil  result- 
ing from  this  remnant  of  the  old  world,  that  I 
call  myself  by  every  name,  or  no  name  at  all ; 
for  the  assumption  of  the  name  of  an  indivi- 
dual seems  to  presuppose  infallibility  in  that 
individual,  and  almost  invariably  leads  to 
bigotry  and  prejudice,  from  a  sectarian  pro- 
pensity to  be  guided  entirely  by  authority,  and 
abandon  the  use  of  free  winking.  Many  of 
the  Saint  Simonians  acknowledge  the  justice  oi 


this  remark,  and  seem  disposed  to  abandon 
the  title  entirely,  and  at  this  day  a  new  sect  is 
appearing,  in  advance  both  of  St  8imon  and 
Fourier,  which  embraces  the  principles  of  all 
the  movement,  and  calls  itself  oy  no  exclusive 
title.  This  k  certainly  a  step  in  advance,  for 
sectarian  appellations  will  always  offend  ;  and 
a  party  which  embraces  all,  and  affords  gratifi- 
cation to  all,  by  entering  with  spirit  into  their 
favourite  studies,  is  most  likely  to  succeed. 
The  organizations  of  men  are  infinitely  vari- 
ous, and  they  must  be  humoured,  so  that  a 
system  of  universal  charity  and  toleration, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  social 
love  and  unlimited  toleration,  is  the  only  sys- 
tem which  can  prosper.  The  shoemaker  does 
not  despise  the  tailor,  nor  the  tailor  the  shoe- 
maker ;  and  why  should  the  materialist  despise 
the  spiritualist,  or  the  spiritualist  the  mate- 
rialist }  as  long  as  they  do  they  are  both  unfit 
for  union.  We  have  ail  yet  to  learn  the  value 
of  each  other's  speculations,  or  at  least  to  tole- 
rate and  combine.  This  combination,  how- 
ever, can  never  take  place  without  abandoning 
sectarian  names.  As  long  as  the  St  Simonians 
call  themselves  St  Simonians,  they  will  merely 
be  a  small  sect ;  but  when  they  abandon  the 
term,  and  call  themselves  by  some  more  com- 
prehensive title,  such  as  socialists,  universalists, 
or  simply  men  and  women,  then  they  may 
hope  to  prosper.  Still,  sectarian  names 
are  always  necessary  at  first,  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion and  organise  a  psrty ;  the  consummation, 
however,  of  liberty  and  sociality  is  the  union 
of  these  parties  in  one.  Whatever  difference 
subsists  between  ourselves  and  the  St  Simo- 
nians, this  is  abundantly  evident,  that  if  we 
cannot  agree  and  co-operate  with  them,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  co-operate  with  any  reli- 
gious or  irreligious  sect  under  heaven.  The 
time  is  now  come,  then,  for  a  trial  of  the  social 
spirit— the  spirit  of  unity,  which  is  a  spirit 
tnat  does  not  seek  to  overcome  in  argument, 
so  much  as  to  coalesce  and  overlook  minor  dif- 
ferences. If  we  have  not  this  spirit,  we  are 
mere  pretenders  to  unity  and  socialism,  and 
will  become  the  laughing-stock  of  society. 

One  of  the  strongest  objections  to  tne  St. 
Simonian  doctrine  is  its  mysticism  :  but  what 
is  meant  by  mysticism  ?  something  unintelli- 
gible, I  suppose,  and  that  is  everything.  All 
nature  is  a  mystery,  and  every  department  is 
equally  mysterious.  What  is  more  myste- 
rious than  labour  exchange— than  political  eco- 
nomy— than  the  doctrine  of  circumstances? 
circumstances  make  the  man,  and  man  makes 
the  circumstances ;  it  is  a  circle  of  thought,  and 
one  becomes  giddy  with  its  revolutions.  It  is 
not  the  less  true  on  that  account  Mysticism 
is  nothing  but  physiology,  or  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  but  has  by  some  fatality  been 
applied  to  every  doctrine  that  has  an  allusion  to 
old  religions,  and  on  that  account  suffers  along 
with  them  the  reproach  of  popular  prejudice : 
but  physiology  cannot  be  perfect,  unless  it  em- 
brace every  department  of  thought,  and  analyse 
all  nature.  The  only  error  which  we  can  com- 
mit in  pursuing  these  studies,  is  in  giving  them 
a  preponderance  or  an  exclusive  importance. 
They  are  an  ornament  or  embellishment  to  the 
mind,  but  they  do  not  immediately  contribute 
to  the  belly.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
certain  organizations,  as  painting,  poetry, 
music  to  others;  and  any  attempt  to  bear  them 
down  will  be  attended  with  the  same  results  as 
religious  or  political  persecution.  Nor  do  the 
St.  Simonians  confound  their  physical  with 
their    metaphysical   doctrine;   tncit   physical 


looks  to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  their  metaphysical  looki  to  the  cuL 
tivation  of  the  social  feeling ;  all  their  mystical 
doctrine,  as  it  is  called,  has  this  tendency,  tod 
it  appears  to  have  succeeded  as  well  as  any 
other  in  accomplishing  its  end,  which  it  only 
one  proof  out  of  a  thousand,  that  every  variety 
of  subjects  must  be  embraced,  in  order  to  cap. 
tivate  every  variety  of  mind. 

Were  there  any  superstition  attached  to  the 
doctrine,  it  ought  to  De  resisted ;  for  supersti- 
tion is  slavish  fear — not  love ;  but  there  is  no 
superstition  in  it ;  it  is  merely  a  methodical 
analysis  of  nature,  and  ought  to  be  methodi- 
cally studied  and  answered,  or  immethodicaDy 
let  alone. 

I  have  not  room  in  the  present  letter  to 
enter  into  the  doctrine,  but  I  nuy  observe, 
that  the  public  press  has  done  them  great  it- 
justice ;  more  however  by  ridicule,  and  t 
defence  of  the  present  old  system,  than  an? 
other  weapon.  The  Dispatch  condemns  their 
community  and  marriage  doctrine,  by  defend. 
ing  the  present  marriage  and  domestic  system, 
and  expatiating  most  delectably  upon  the 
sweets  of  "  Home,  sweet  home.*'  I  wish  that 
all  our  suffering  countrymen  could  sing  the 
same  song;  or  re-echo  the  same  sentiment 
As  for  their  alleged  community  of  women, 
this  is  merely  a  phantom.  Their  doctrine  is 
literally  the  abolition  of  community.  Have 
not  the  men  a  community  of  women  already? 
May  not  a  man  have  as  many  wives  as  he  hat 
money  to  purchase?  He  would  not  be  so 
circumstanced  under  a  St  Simonian  system. 
He  would  find  it  impossible  perhaps  to  par. 
chase  one,  and  if  he  could  find  more  than  one 
by  the  mere  attraction  of  sympathy,  it  is  more 
than  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  or  tne  St  Simo- 
nians to  teach.  Our  male  population  are  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  abundant  provision  of 
this  licentious,  impure  system,  that  their 
sensual  natures  revolt  at  the  idea  of  chastity 
and  pure  affection.  They  pretend  that  it  ii 
from  chaste  motives  that  they  oppose  the  doc- 
trine ;  they  are  much  mistaken.  But  by  this 
pretence,  they  impose  upon  the  women,  who 
are  led  to  suppose  that  the  St  Simc- 
nians  are  the  moat  impure  of  all  men, 
whereas  they  are  really  at  present  the  chastest  sect 
in  existence,  and  many  literally  practise  personal 
chastity,  as  Enfantin  publicly  declared  oo  the 
occasion  of  his  trial,  and  mean  to  do  so  t  II  d* 
woman  appears  who  they  expect  will  determine 
the  question  of  love  and  marriage,  which  wim 
them  is  as  yet  only  a  theory  founded  upon  physi- 
ological principles,  or  natural  facts. 

Their  priesthood,  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  to 
institution  for  moral  and  scientific  instructioo.  It 
is  not  a  system  of  despotism,  as  the  DitfllA 
affirms,  but  of  popular  liberty,  iu  which  the  pre- 
sidency is  conferred  upon  individuals,  by  popoJ* 
assent  or  acclamation,  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  tie 
formation  of  character.  Surely  no  system  of  so- 
ciety can  exist  without  public  instructors  ,*  butti* 
world  is  at  present  so  universally  infantine,  that 
it  is  instantaneously  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  cer- 
tain words  which  have  hitherto  been  associated 
with  disagreeable  ideas,  just  as  a  dancing  bear 
begins  to  caper  whenever  it  hears  the  well-known 
tune  to  which  it  used  to  leap  in  its  days  of  proba- 
tion and  training  on  the  heated  floor.  There  b  co 
more  resemblance  between  a  St.  Simonian  pnfet 
and  a  priest  of  the  old  school,  than  tliere  is  beiw«a 
a  parson  and  a  .*choo4masterf  except  that  tbt  tor 
mer  is  employed  to  perform  the  simple  cereoopr 
of  tying  or  untying  the  matrimonial  knot 
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The  public  press  ridicules  the  idea  of  their  call- 
iDjf  themselves  Christians,  but  it  takes  good  care 
not  to  handle  the  subject  more  minutely.  It  has 
done  enough  to  satisfy  the  superficial  mind  ;  but 
there  are  some  minds  that  are  never  satisfied  with 
knowledge,  much  less  with  that  species  of  decla- 
matory instruction  which  is  to  be  found  in  public 
newspapers. 

The  above  are  merely  some  general  observations ; 
I  shall  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  doctrines  at  a 
future  period.  J.  E.  SMITH. 


PUBLIC  MEETING, 
Held  on  Monday  Evening,  Dec.  23,  at  Seven 
o'Cloek,  at  the  Institution  of  the  Industrious 
Classes,  Charlotte-street,  Rathbone-place,  in 
behalf  of  the  Men  of  Derby. 
Dr.  Wade  was  unanimously  called  to  die 
chair,  and  introduced  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing by  several  very  appropriate  observations, 
on  the  importance  of  the  present  critical  con- 
dition of  the  working  population,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  active  and  efficient  measures 
to  secure  to  themselves  those  rights  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  by  the  industry  and  skill 
which  they  had  ever  displayed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth.  The  doctor  s  address  contained 
much  good  humour  and  kind  feeling,  and  he 
sealed  it  by  tendering  his  own  subscription, 
which,  he  said,  was  not  a  sovereign  remedy, 
although  it  was  a  sovereign ;  but  he  would  re- 
peat it  again  and  again,  until  no  remedy  was 
wanted.  The  meeting  lasted  till  past  twelve 
o'clock  ;  good  feeling  prevailed  almost  univer- 
sally, and  upwards  of  17/.  was  collected  on  the 
spot.  We  can  only  afford  room  for  the  reso- 
lutions which  were  past;  in  so  doing  we  may 
please  some  and  displease  others ;  but  we  shall, 
at  least,  escape  the  censure  and  complaint  of 
speakers,  who  frequently  murmur  at  not  being 
well  reported,  as  if  a  speech  were  any  thing  else 
than  (to  use  a  simile  of  Dr.  Wade's)  a  sky- 
rocket, which  makes  a  temporary  display  and 
then  vanishes  for  ever. 

1st.  That  it  is  with  feelings  of  surprise  and  deep 
regret  that  the  persons  now  assembled  have  seen 
that  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Masters  nod  Manufacturers 
faeid  at  Darby*  on  Monday,  25 ih  November.  1883, 
these  Gentlemen  have  claimed  the  right  to  withhold 
employment  from  the  Operative*,  which  is,  in  other 
words,  to  as«ert  the  appalling  right  to  starve  the 
work  me  o  into  a  compliance  with  the  demand  to  sell 
their  labour  on'  such  terms  as  these  Masters  and 
Manufacturers  shall  please  to  dictate. 

2nd.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  the 
Masters  and  tbe  Workmen  hafts  really  but  erne  in- 
terest, and  therefore  that  no  course  would  at  tbe  pre- 
sent time  be  so  advantageous  to  both  parties,  as  such 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  their  respective  claims  as 
would  insure  to  tbe  Masters  foil  and  fair  remunera- 
tion for  the  employment  of  their  capital  and  skill ; 
and  to  tbe  Workmen  abundant  compensation  for  their 
labour. 

3rd.  Tbavt  it  being  now  antversally  acknowledged 
that  labour  la  the  source  of  ail  wealth,  tbe  glaring 
anomaly  that  ike  industrious  are  peer,  while  the 
Idle  are  rich,  which  has  so  Ions;  stared  us  In  the 
free,  should  benceforth  cease  for  ever;  and  that,  if 
the  capitalists  cannot  be  induced  to  give  fall  com- 
peanation  to  the  producers  for  a  moderate  degree  of 
their  labour,  tbat  tbe  operatives  should  immediately 
unite  to  produce  for  themselves,  and  to  exchange 
tbeir  productions  with  each  other*  oo  fair  and  equita- 
ble torsos. 

4^1.  Thai  it  be  recommended  to  tbe  Men  of 
Derby,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Society  for  Promoting  National  Regeneration ," that 
they  propone  to  the  Masters  to  return  to  tbeir  em- 
ployment, on  tbeir  agreeing  to  pay  them  tbe  present 
fall  day's  wages  for  eight  hours  of  tbeir  labor. 


5th.  That,  should  the  Masters  refute  to  accede  to 
this  propoin],  the  Men  of  Derby  be  advised  im- 
mediately to  make  arrangements  to  commence  manu- 
facturing on  their  own  account  ;  anil  thnt  tbe  person* 
now  assembled,  individually  «nd  collectively,  pledge 
themselves  to  assist  them  to  tbe  utmost  of  their 
power  to  carry  these  arrangements  into  effect. 

6 ib.  That  tbe  Members  of  tbe  various  Trades' 
Unions,  and  all  other  Operatives  in  tbe  Metropolis, 
together  with  all  who  are  friendly  to  tbe  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Industrious  Classes,  be  earnestly  induced 
to  l»y  aside  all  minor  points  of  difference  or  causes 
of  division,  and  to  join  in  one  simultaoeoui  move- 
ment, that  shall  give  effectual  aid  to  tbe  Men  of 
Derby,  and  furnish  ao  example  of  tbe  advantages 
tbat  may  be  derived  by  tbe  producers  from  tbe  con- 
centration of  capital,  skill,  and  labour  in  tbeir  own 
hands. 

7th.  Tbat  a  Fund  be  immediately  raised,  to  be 
advanced  to  the  Men  of  Derby,  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose all  tbe  various  Unions  and  Societies  in  tbe 
Metropolis  are  now  requested  to  open  books,  and 
endeavour  to  induce  tbeir  Members  to  contribute  six- 
pence each  weekly  to  this  Food  ;  and  tbat  tbe  amount 
subscribed  be  paid  once  a-week  into  tbe  bands  of 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Austin,  tbe  Secretaries  to  tbe 
London  Auxiliary  Society  for  Promoting  National 
Regeneration,  and  that  an  account  be  given  in  the 
Crisis  every  week  of  tbe  amount  received  and 
transmitted  to  Derby,  with  sucb  other  particulars  as 
can  be  collected. 

8tb.  Tbat  tbe  cordial  thanks  of  this  Meeting  are 
hereby  given  to  tbe.  Editors  of  tbe  Pionber,  The 
Trob  Sun,  The  Poor  Man's  Goaroiak,  The 
Man,  The  Crisis,  and  of  all  the  other  Publications, 
who  have  boldly  stood  forward  oo  tbe  present  occa- 
sion to  advocate  tbe  cause  of  tbe  Men  of  Derby. 


obey  their  husbands,  if  tbe  husband  is  desirous 
mdfit  to  enter  your  new  community  ?  For  the 
women  now  depending  upon  their  husbands 
for  existence,  are  obliged  to  obey  his  feelings,  in 
place  of  following  sometimes  her  own:  to  say 
that  she  will  be  benefited  by  doing  so,  is  not 
the  point.   The  point  is,  whether  shi<  thinks  so. 

Secondly:  Is  the  arrangement  to  be  upon 
the  paraleuogram  or  cottage  system ;  and  what 
security  is  there  that  sucb  arrangements  will  be 
permanent;  that  those  who  enter  will  not  be  in 
the  condition  of  those  who  were  at  the  ruinous 
failures  and  now  apart  almost  from  human 
society? 

These  questions  may  not  appear  important 
to  die  men,  but  they  are  very  important  to  the 
co-operative  women;  and  as  they  are  so,  ought 
to  be  answered  honestly  by  those  who  possess 
power  over  us — the  men ;  and  especially  those 
who  desire  so  earnestly  to  enter  community. 

M.C.O. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sir,— Reading  a  laboured  answer  to  a  letter 
of  an  individual,  signing  himself  J.  H.,  by  a 
Mr.  Nobody,  1  cannot  refrain  from  answering 
this  un philosophical  writer,  by  saying  that  he 
has  not  taken  a  clear  and  rational  view  of  the 
question  of  communities ;  and  if  this  individual 
understood  what  a  community  really  was,  he 
could  not  nave  answered  as  be  did.  I  beg  leave 
to  put  through  you,  Mr.  Editor,  the  following 
questions  to  Mr.  Nobody,  and  as  it  is  a  woman 
who  puta  these  questions,  perhaps  he  will 
answer  them.  I  do  it,  because  the  view  that 
J.  H.  takes  is  so  different  to  me  from  any  other 
that  I  have  as  yet  met  with,  that  I  desire  much 
to  see  it  rationally  and  philosophically  an- 
swered. 

J.  H.  is  correct  or  incorrect  in  the  view 
that  he  has  taken  of  the  nature  of  women  and 
men,  and  should  be  answered,  not  by  begging 
pardons,  but  by  natural  facts.  I  feel  that 
benevolence  must  be  met  by  benevolence ; 
charity,  by  charity;  intelligence,  by  intelli- 
gence; and  for  this  to  ensue  similarity  of  or- 
ganizations must  exist  If  this  is  what  J.  H. 
means  by  attraction  and  repulsion,  I  agree  with 
him,  nay  more,  1  think  that  the  present  gene, 
ration  will  never  be  fit  to  live  together  at  pre- 
sent in  numbers,  especially  when  taken  from 
the  three  classes  of  society.  What  we  can  do, 
is,  educate  wisely  the  children  of  the  present 
generation,  and  if  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
of  Mr.  Thompson  could  be  appropriated  to 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  co-opera- 
tors, it  would  do  more  good  to  society,  than 
endeavouring  to  make  extremes  act  in  affection 
and  unison. 

The  questions  to  Mr.  Nobody,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  In  commencing  a  community,  how 
would  you  act  in  respect  to  the  females ;  are 
they  to  choose  whether  they  will  go  from  old 
society  or  not,  or  will  they  be  compelled  to 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sir,— The  following  extract  from  a  work  by  a 
celebrated  theologian,  shows,  that  however  pre- 
judice may  obscure  their  judgment,  or  their  seem- 
ing interest  thwart  tbeir  inclination  to  bring;  it 
forward,  they  generally,  In  tbeir  writings,  as  if 
unaware  and  unreflecting  on  the  consequence, 
avow  that  great  troth,  that  "  the  character  is 
formed  for,  and  not  by,  tbe  individual." 

"  There  Is  a  kind  of  symmetry  in  tbe  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  efforts  of  the  human  mind ;  its  taste, 
intelligence,  affections,  and  conduct,  are  so  inti- 
mately related,  that  no  preconception  can  prevent 
them  from  being  mutually  causes  and  effects. 
The  first  thing  powerfully  operated  on,  and,  in 
its  turn,  proportionally  operative,  is  tbe  taste. 
The  perception  of  beauty  and  deformity,  of  re- 
finement and  groasoess,  of  decency  aud  valgarity, 
of  propriety  and  indecorum,  is  the  first  thing 
which  influences  man  to  attempt  an  escape  from  a 
grovelling  brutish  character— a  character  in  which 
morality  to  effectually  chilled  or  absolutely 
frozen.  la  most  persons,  that  is  awakened  by 
what  may  be  called  the  exterior  of  society,  psrti- 
cularly  by  the  mode  of  building.  Uncouth,  mean, 
dirty  homes,  constituting  the  body  of  any  town, 
will  be  accompanied  by  coarse,  grovelling  man- 
ners. The  dress,  furniture,  mode  of  living,  and 
manners,  will  correspond  with  tbe  appearance  of 
the  buildings,  and  will  be,  in  every  such  case,  of  a 
vulgar  and  debased  nature.  On  the  inhabitants  of 
such  a  town  it  will  be  difficult  to  work  a  coovic- 
tion,  that  intelligence  la  necessary  or  useful ; 
generally  they  will  regard  both  learniug  and 
science  only  with  contempt.  Of  morals,  except  in 
the  coarsest  form,  aud  that  which  has  the  least 
influence  on  the  heart,  they  will  scarcely  have 
any  apprehension.  The  rights  enforced  by  mu- 
nicipal law  they  may  be  compelled  to  respect, 
bnt  the  rights  and  obligations  which  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  magistracy ,  in  which  the  chief  duties 
of  morality  consist,  will  scarcely  gain  tbeir  pass- 
ing notice.  They  may  pay  their  debts,  but  will 
neglect  almost  every  thing  of  value  in  tbe  educa- 
tion of  tbeir  children.  The  sense  of  beauty  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  perception  of  tbe 
superiority  which  it  possesses  over  deformity, 
and  is  Instinctively  felt  to  coufer  this  superiority 
on  those  who  can  call  it  their  own,  over  those  who 
cannot.  This, I  apprehend,  is  the  manner  io  which 
coarse  society  is  first  started  towards  improve-, 
meat ;  for  no  object  but  those  which  are  sensible 
can  make  any  considerable  impressions  on  coarse 
minds.'1—  Travis  to  Sew  England.  By  Dr. 
Dwioht. 

Our  friend,  Robert  Owen,  baa  said  repeatedly, 
that  this  city  is  a  combination  ol  tbe  most  vicious 
circumstances,  and  here  I  see  tbe  great  iinport. 
ance  of  ear  mora*  anion,  by  oar  weekly  sseeting 
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we  arty  endeavour  a*  improver  oar  taste  and  colli, 
▼ate  these  social  affections  aa  requisite  for  a  com- 
munity, aad  prevent  any  of  our  members  Jailing 
into  worse  circumstances  than  their  present  v  and 
hy  union  we  may  even  bow  place  many  of  tbem  in 
better.  Now  we  art  but  hundred*,  but  I  trnet  we 
alia II  soon  number  thousands,  willing  to  endeavour, 
aa  far  aa  circumstances  will  allow  them,  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Rational 
System-,  and  then  we  may  perhaps  attempt  a  com- 
munity with  every  ehauce  of  success ;  but  1  think 
w^  cannot  now  do  material  injury  by  retnov ing 
our  member*,  out  of  employ,  from  the  impure  air 
and  vfeloun  circumstance*  of  London,  to- tbe  smil- 
ing fielda  and  pure  air  of  the  country. 

C.H.  WHITE. 
.  [We  may  get  the  re6nemente  of  nature  in  the 
country,  but  shall  we  find  the  reinemerita  of  art, 
which  are  quite  indiapcnsabla  for  perfecting  the 
human  character  ?  The  French  are  far  before  aa 
in  respect  to  the  benefit  of  art;  io  France  (he 
poorest  citizen  enjoys  equal  opportunities  with  the 
rich  of  contemplating  the  finest  productions  of 
human  genius,  exhibitions,  museums,  and  scientific 
institutions)  an*  free  of  admission  to  all ;  aad 
hence  the  French  social  character  is  far  in  ad- 
^ance  of  the  English.  Tree,  these  things  do  not 
giro  bread  to  the  poor  man,  but  we  are  speaking' 
at  present  of  polish*  or  the  social  feeling,  which 
cannot  be  cultivated  wiihost  art  of  a  so  per  lor 
character.— Bo.} 


to  mr.  aust ix;   ~""~~ 

Sir,— f  write  io  great  haste  to  inform  yon  that, 
your  letter  with  10/.  enclosed, arrived  sate  and  in 
doe  time;  as  I  was  going  to  Derby,  1  took  it  with 
■he.  The  men  of  Derby  are  determined  to  hold 
out,  and  the  committee  have  pledged*  themselves 
to  appropriate  the  money  to  the  purposes  stated 
in  the  resolutions.  The  barbers  of  Derby  sAoe* 
the  Union  men  who  are  turned  out,  for  nothing  ! 
Mr.  liobinson,  a  matter  miller,  has  kindly  offered 
his  services  to  purchase  flour  and  other  provisions;, 
be  ie  In  possession  of  premises  which  at  a  trifling 
cost  could  be  made  into  shops,  with  the  use  of  an 
engine  of  twelve-horse  power.  Mr.  Hansom  gees 
to  Derby  to-morrow  morning.  It  will  not  require 
a  large  capital  to  set  the  whole  of  the  men-  to  work, 
about  2651.  for  the  silk.twisting  depulajifittf  tfret 
we  will  forward  you  a  proper  estimate  yearly  a* 
possible.  The  following  sums  have  been  at njt  to 
Derby,  sioce  the  men  were  turned  oat.  From 
Nottingham,  2*7. ;  Hinchley,  Leicestershire,  201. ; 
Sheepsbead,  Leicestershire,  \Qlly  Quooidaa,  Lei- 
cestershire, 10/.  j  Melbourne,  Derbyshire,  21.  4s. ; 
Castle  Donnington,  Derbyshire,  1/.  10a.  From? 
the  Derbyshire  district,  in  contributions  front 
members  and  donations,  94/. :  From  Leek,  10/. ; 
Quomdau,  6/.  more;  London,  10!/.;.  Birmingham, 
20/. ;  Wolverhampton,  31/.  » Loughborough,  10L* 

There  are  429  men  out ;  but  the  women  and* 
children  depending  on  tbem  make,  in  the  whole, 
it  is  supposed,  about  1800.  The  masters  do  not 
seem  to  be  taking  any  steps,  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  They  have  given  sev era!  families  notice 
to  quit  their  houses  which  they  rent  under  them. 
One  of  the  masters  haa  withdrawn  his  name.  It 
is  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  showing  an 
example  of  an  union  factory,  and  1  feel  confident 
you  will  do  your  beat.  Birmingham  will  remit 
agaht  immediately.  Kind  respects  to  all.  1  am 
very  busy,  otherwise  I  shoold  have  written  more. 
Youra,  faithfully,  J.  MORRISON. 


"Resolved— That  ttiis  meeting  regrets  the  very 
limited  success  that  has  attended  the  individual 
exertions  of  Messrs.  Grettan  and  Portbury  to  es- 
tablish a  school  on  the  rations!  system :  hot  the 
comparative  failure  having  been  occasioned  by  a 
deficiency  of  the  mean's  necessary  to  that  end,  it  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  most  desirable  that 
measures  should  be  immediately  adopted  to  sup- 
ply th'at  deficiency. 

♦•That  in  order  to  prove  our  sincerity,  and  to 
carry  out,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  objects  for  which 
this  union  was  established,  (the  chief  and  most 
important  of  which  ia  the  removal  of  ignorance) 
we  agree  in  and  recommend  the  propriety  of 
raising  a  voluntary  weekly  penny  subscription  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  day-school,  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  a  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  from  this  snioe.    .   . 

"That  theee  resolutions  be  sent  round  to  the 
various  clasaea  for  discussion,  this  and  the  follow, 
ing  week,  and  that  the  auperintendentof  aaoh  clasa 
do  report  the  results  of  such  discussion  this  day 
fortnight.  ■- 

"  That  the  editor  of  the  Cwisis  be  requested  to 
give  insertion  to  the  above  resolutions  in  the  next 
number,  that  the  attention  of  those  members  who 
have  not  hitherto  attended  their  class  meeting, 
may  be  drawn  to  the  great  importance  of  this 
question/'. . 


SOCIAL  COMMUNITY. 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed  a*  & 
numerous  meeting  of  tjie  Social .  Community, 
on  Sunday,  the  22nd  instant  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  every  real  friend-  to  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation  will  lend  his  aid  in  promot- 
ing so  liable  an- ofictertalirag.  We  refer  tbtoe 
who-nre  unacquainted,  or  harve  not  ye*  attended 
their  «aasses;>  to  the  last  number  of  the  Crisis, 
where  wilt  be  ftmnd  a  Mstof  tevtrioc*  otaies. 
with  die  place  and  time  ef  meeting. 


BIRMINGHAM  BRANCH  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 

to  thh  «niTo»  or  Tti*  crisis. 

Sir,— We  held  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
and  depositors  of  the  9th  inst.,  to  show  and  prove 
to  them  what  can  be  effected  by  this  new  mode 
of  exchange ;  and  subsequently  an  open  public 
meetfofc  on  Thursday  the  19th,  union  was  matt 
numerously  attended  by- the  friends  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  accounts  waioh  were 'submitted 
aa  to  the  reeult  of  three  months*  experiment,  with 
only  a  capital  of  about  40/.  in  cash  at  the  com* 
mencement,  in  August  tas,ty  should  in  fact,  after 
defraying  all  expeuses  and  securing  the  share- 
properly  have  realised  a  profit  of  st  least  200/. ! 
Hint  announcement  was  so  artoundiug,  that  the 
meeting  could  hardly  creifft  Htafe  possibility,  but 
the* explanation*  given,  that  the  working  of  so  be- 
oeflcfsl  a*  plan,  for  the  emancipation  of  that  con- 
dition ta  which  society  had  been  reduced  to"  hf 
the  power  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  waa 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  introdmetlon  of  the 
lebenr-note,!  being  the  representative  of  aotual 
wealth,  created  by  labour  and  art;  the  source 
and  fountain  of  all  production  in  t^ia.  point  of 
view  it  waa  so  clearly  aeen  and  so  satisfactory, 
that  one  and  all  expressed  a  determination  to  aid 
and  assist  in  carrying  out  those  means,  which 
have  for  their  bases  equality  and  truth. 

lam,  Sir, yours  respectfully,  for  the  Birming- 
ham branch  oftbe  National  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange.  C.WEST,8fcc. 

Birmingham,  Dec.  39,  1833. 


RATIONAL  SCHOOL* 
A  public  meeting  of  the  parents  and  friends,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school,  on  the  rational  sys- 
tem, took  place,  at  the  luatttution  of  the  Industri- 
ous Classes,  was  held  on  Friday,  20tb  tnet.,  W. 
Devonshire  Saul,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

*t he  chairman  opened  the  business  with  an  ad- 
dress, to  Which  We  regret  our  Inability  to  do 
justice.  He  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  a 
rational  system  of  education  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  expressed  his  regret  that  so  little  bad 
been  dose  by  the  Socialist*  towards  that  end-;  he 
deneamced  the  degrading  etsedts  of  the  mtseaHed 
educatiou  given  at  our  charitable  iustiiotlorts  aad 
pablio  seminaries,  and  avowed  bin  intention  of 
devoting  bin  attention  and  aid  to  the  preposed: 
school'  for  the  children  of  the  Socialists-  He  am* 
announced  t»te  iotentioo  of  bequeathing  hie  valu- 
able museum  for  the  benefit  of  (he  rising  genera- 
tion; he  invited  air  the  frienda  present  to  attend 
fee  geological  demonstrationa  delivered  by  him 


at  Iris  honed  in  Aldersgate-street,  ever y  Tbsrt&y 
evening. 

Messrs.  Conrtenay,  Peel,  and  Nicbolh,  sad  • 
lady,  severally  addressed  the  meetiugt  a  com- 
mittee Waa  appointed  to  look  after  .»ui bible  pre- 
mises, &c,aud  to  report  at  a  future  meetiae. 

We  understand  the  subject  will  be  takeo  ep 
also  by  the  moral  union.  That  body  will  then  be 
doing  some  practical  good. 
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On  Saturday  neat,  January  4th,  wiJI  he  palilaM, 

PUBLIC  WABMNGS  AGAINST  OWBKasi 
OTHERS,  No.  I,  price  Own  rULrrmuT, 
No.  IL  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  February. 

Loudon:  D.Msrray  and  Co.,179,  Sloane-strwt, 
Chelsea;  and  16,  Chapel -street,  Paddiogtw; 
Wood  and  Soo,Poppin'*-court,  Fleet-street  j  a»* 
all  Bookseltera.  _ 

THE  Tbhiy-ftrst,  or  the  Second  Anajwrswr, 
SOCIAL  FESTIVAL,  and  Thirty^cm^, 
Thiitj -third,  and  Tairty-fourth  Social  Ft-su^M 
the  Association  of  the  Industrious  Claws,  14, 
Charlotte-*treet,  Rathbooe-plHce. 

Tbe  above  series  or  i  OLIDAT  FESTIVALS  sill 
be  held  severally  on 

THURSDAY,  20tb  Instant; 
MONDAY,  30ib  Ditto  f 
WEDNESDAY.  l«t  JANUARY ; 
MONDAY,  6.h  Ditto. 
ITm  MuNh?nl  arrnngements,  both  with  rwprd  » 
the  QsArtoHa  and  Concert  Departments,  nillM 
possible,  rendered  *tll/  more  enl  tent  and  ««*■*[* 
than  on  tbe  cccastfli  ef  tbe  last  Festival;  addition* 
Ulent  coming  forward,  and  the  Organ  neiftf,  * 
length,  complete  and  fhished. 

Tickeu  Is.  6d.  ench,  or  Is.  and  1  hour  Note, 
including  Tea,  Coffee,  frc. 


NOTICE. 
A  Public  Meeting  ef  the  Society. for  Scieault 
Useful  nod  Literary  ioforrostioo,  will  be  heWst 
Bowling-square  Chapel,  LowW  Whsseetoss  street, 
oo  Sunday  Afternoon  next,  th*  20th,  st  t*s 
o'clock,  when  Mr.  Mee  will  lecture  on  Maebawrj- 
Free  admission  ;  and,  ou  the  Wedoesday  follo*hf> 
Mr.  Devon^ort  wilt  leetnreon  As»ronoe*t. 


DvtTBD  Traobi'  FDJto— The  SharehoWen 
of  thia  fund  are  requested  to- moot  at  the  \a*j- 
untie*  otr  Sunday  a/terueon  next,srf^hreao*cto* 
to  audit  the  acooanta  and  io  nwsatoate  aad  eh* 


THE  DERBY  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST. 
We  are  obliged  t a  omrt,  for -we  wt  ef  space,  hw 
Subscription  list  in  tbis  week's  Crisis.  It  wiBfcs 
grven  in  roll  iaf  the  §H***t  of  thW  weak,sadai 
next  week's  CrUis.  Several  ad^eiilaenisnts  sss 
important  communications  are  uoaveidabty  psn> 
pooed. 

I  PriniedemdpMishesi  by  B.  D.Cotreiaa.  ll,YhaV 
strm*.  Unceint  IrmfHds  ;  and  mi  37t,  9lresi 
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NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE. 

"    THE  CHARACTER  OP  EVERY  HUMAN  BEING  IS  FORMED  POR,    AND  NOT  BY,  THE  1NDI VIDUA!*." — Owetl. 


INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE  STREET. 

SUNDAY   MORNING,  DECEMBER  29. 

Mr.  Smiih  lectured  on  "  Innocenoy  op 
Error." 

Last  Sunday  I  attempted  to  show  that  truth 
and  error  are  inseparable  companions,  that  error 
roust  always  exist  where  there  is  ignorance,  and 
ignorance  is  the  everlasting  character  of  every 
finite  being.  That  the  great  moral  and  politi- 
cal change  which  we  anticipate  is  not  a  total 
abolition  of  error,  for  that  is  impossible,  but 
merely  a  fundamental  basis  of  truth,  instead 
of  a  fundamental  basis  of  error  as  we  now 
hive.  At  present,  society  is  conducted  upon 
principles  that  are  fundamentally  wrong — 
principles  that  recognize  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  inequality  of  rank  and 
fortune ;  principles  that  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice of  subjecting  one  portion  of  society  to  the 
arbitrary  dictatorial  power  of  another ;  princi- 
ples that  ascribe  merit  aad  demerit,  moral 
virtue  and  moral  guilt,  to  private  opinion,  the 
result  of  conviction ;  principles  that  acknow- 
ledge the  right  of  one  class  of  individuals  to 
prosecute  another  class  of  individuals,  with 
fines  and  imprisonments,  merely  because  they 
will  not  give  their  assent  to  particular  dogmas, 
or  for  publicly  expressing  their  disbelief  anil 
aversion.  These  are  some  of  the  fundamental 
errors  of  society,  and  these  errors  we  hope  to 
flee  speedily  removed  ;  but  mankind  must, 
notwithstanding,  continue  to  live  amidst  in. 
numerable  errora  of  judgment  of  an  inferior 
degree,  all  affecting,  more  or  less,  their  per- 
sonal happiness.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  interest  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
character  of  error,  what  species  of  error  is  most 
prejuclical  to  happiness,  and  what  species  are 
likely  to  be  unattended  with  injurious  results. 

The  old  world,  notwithstanding  its  own  er- 
roneous notions,  has  been  very  zealous  in  its 
persecution  of  error.  The  history  of  Europe 
for  the  last  1500  years  is  nothing  else ,  than  a 
record  of .  persecutions  and  wars,  chiefly  un- 
dertaken, and  supported  for  the  express  pur., 
poce  of  subduing  error.  This  method  of  sub- 
duing error,  however,  was  itself  the  greatest  of 
all  errors*  It  was  one  gigantic  tyrannical  error 
domineerfng'over  the  other  errors  of  an  infe- 
rior order.  * 


Their  principal  reason  was  the  des're  of 
pleasing  God,  and  saving  men's  souls ;  for  it 
was  universally  taught  and  credited  in  the 
Christian  church,  that  even  the  assent  of  the 
mind  to  a  particular  dogma  which  was  ac- 
counted erroneous,  was  in  itself  as  criminal  as 
the  commission  of  a  deadly  crime  against  the 
person  or  property  of  another.  This  idea  still 
haunts  the  mind  of  the  whole  world  of  super- 
stition, and  many  carry  it  to  such  an  extrava- 
gant length  as  to  affirm  that  God  does  not 
regard  the  actions  of  men,  but  merely  the 
articles  of  their  faith.  Believe,  and  ye  shall 
be  saved,  is  the  creed  of  all  the  Antinomian 
church ;  and  the  13th  article  of  the  Church  of 
England  asserts  that  "  works  done  before  the 
grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
spirit,  (that  ia,  as  they  suppose,  before  a  man 
becomes  a  real  believer,)  are  not  pleasant  to 
God,  forasmuch,  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  neither  do  they  make  men  meet 
to  receive  grace ;  yea,  rather  for  that  they  are 
not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  commanded, 
we  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin ;" 
and  the  11th  article  says  that  "  we  are  justi- 
fied by  faith  only,  and  not  by  works ;  and  that 
this  doctrine  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and 
very  full  of  comfort."  Full  of  comfort,  no 
doubt,  because  by  giving  an  assent  to  a  dogma 
which  requires  no  sacrifice  of  property  or  per- 
sonal comfort,  an  assurance  is  attained  of  a 
perfect  release  both  from  hell-fire  and  purga- 
tory.* 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  this  doctrine  is 
established  in  opposition  to  practical  Christi- 
anity ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  substitute  a  dogma 


-  •  This  duel rine  of  faith  la  philosophically  cor- 
rect ;  fart  1 1  it  aii  active  principle,  and  the  only 
priuoiplo  of  human  action.  Infidelity  is  pnrety 
paeaive.  1  take  these  words  iii  their  broad,  cat* 
versa!  sense,  Infidelity  cau  never  become  a 
source  of  action}  there  is  no  impulse,  no  enthu- 
siasm, no  life  in  it.  Infidel  is  a  moat  repulsive 
name ;  a  faithless  man  in  a  selfish,  solitary,  unso- 
cial lump  of  inaniimiie  matter ;  put  a  specie  of 
faith  io  that  lump,  and  he  lives  auti  acta;  fur  then 
he  has  an  end  in  view;  he  looks  forward.  Thus 
good  faith  and  pood  morals  are  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  and  theologians  have  only  erred  in  making 
faith  exclusive  and  bigoted,  by  directing  It  to 
isolated  facts  or  dofrmaa,  instead  of  making;  It 
universal;  applying-  it  to  Jesus  Christ  the  indivi- 
dual, instead  of  Je«u*  Christ  the  universal  man— 
Nature,  Gotl,  Love. 


for  active  exertions  to  promote  human  vejrifare; 
or,  if  it  does  promote  activity,  it  is  thatiort  of 
activity  which  carries  spiritual  exhortation* 
and  ecclesiastical  tracta  to  the  starving  poor, 
and  insults  their  destitute  and  forlorn  condi-' 
tiou  by  proposing  to  fee:!  them  with  that 
which  is  not  bread ;  and,  as  vice  is  always  re- 
garded as  the  opposite  of  virtue,  so  long  as  this, 
species  of  faith-virtue  is  held  up  as  an  object* 
of  human  worship,  vice  will  consist  almost 
wholly  in  the  absence  of  this  faith.  It  is,  be- 
yond all  contradiction,  the  orthodox  creed  of 
the  churches  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  reformed  churches,  that  vice 
consists  chiefly  in  the  want  of  faith ;  and  it  is' 
a  prevailing  opinion  amongst  the  religious' 
sects,  that  an  infidel  is  capable  of  committing, 
the  most  hardened  crimes,  and  only  deterreU 
by  fear  of  punishment  or  personal  interest. 
This  fear  of  man  preserves  his  respectability 
in  society ;  but  the  want  of  faith  is  an  unpar- 
donable crime,  which  will  doom  him  to  ever- 
lasting perdition  in  the  world  to  come. 

But  it  is  argued  by  the  sectarian  that  peo- 
ple's minds  are  full  of  prejudice  and  bitter 
feeling  against  what  he  considers  the  truth — 
and  that  they  won't  hear  it :  they  reject  it  be- 
fore they  know  it ;  therefore  he  concludes  that 
there  must  be  guilt  attached  to  the  rejection. 
He  little  thinks  that  he  himself  is  guilty  of  die 
same  conduct. — He  also  is  affected  with  preju- 
dice and  bitter  feeling  against  every  creed  but 
his  own,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not ;  ami' 
therefore,  if  prejudice  and  ignorance  be  moral 
crimes,  he  may  rank  himself  in  the  list  of 
the  damned,  as  well  as  all  of  his  fellow- 
believers.  Prejudice  is  the  effect  of  ignorance. 
There  can  he  no  prejudice  in  a  perfect  mind, 
for  nature  is  perfect—all  its  properties  are 
useful — and  a  perfect  mind,  instead  of  feeling 
hatred  or  prejudice  against  any  manifestation 
of  opinion,  would  only  arrange  it  in  its  proper 
place,  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole  of  the  uui-. 
verse.*  There  is,  then,  no  moral  guilt  in 
prejudice,  for  it  is  the  effect  of  a  cause  which 
the    individual    has    not    power    to   remove. 

*  All  opinions  arrange  themselves  info  iw<> 
classes,  the  positive  and  the  negative;  and  both 
are  necessary  to  keep  up  mental  action,  a*  liaht 
and  darkuesp,  or  any  two  chemical  agents,  to  pro. 
duce  physical  action.  There  is  no  opinion  entirety 
useless.  But  there  i*  time  and  place  suited  lor  all 
modification  of  mind  and  matter. 
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Iguorauce  cannot  be  removed  in  an  hour— not  in 
a  life-time,  nor  even  in  thousands  of  ages.  The 
work  of  progression  is  a  work  of  time.  It  has  a 
growth  like  vegetation  ;  and  it  is  as  reasonable  to 
Jook  for  ripe  cherries  in  winter  upon  a  leafless 
tree,  as  to  look  for  liberality  and  charity  in  an 
ignorant  mind,  or  one  that  has  been  subjected  to  a 
sectarian  education.  If  prejudice  be  a  moral  evil, 
as  the  sectarian  contends  when  he  finds  bis 
evangelical  doctrine  pass  over  the  heads  of 
unbelievers  and  pagans,  like  the  idle  wind  which 
they  regard  not,  then  ignorance  itself  is  a 
moral  evil  j  and  if  ignorance  be  evil,  then  it  is  a 
crime  to  be  born,  for  all  men  are  born  ignorant, 
and,  consequently,  ripe  for  the  growth  of  preju- 
dice; this  is  the  natural  consequence,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  deduced.  It  is  unblnsh- 
injjly  asserted  by  all  orthodox  divines,  that  man 
is  born  in  sin,  that  the  very  children  are  obnoxious 
to  God  on  account  of  the  native  pollution  of  the 
heart,  which  is  organized  fur  the  generation  of 
evil.  This  is  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  a  doctrine  which  leads  men  to  the  very  thresh- 
hold  of  truth,  without  taking  tbem  into  the  sanc- 
tuary. It  is  a  doctrine  to  which  men  have  come 
by  necessity,  in  following  up  the  line  of  the  pro- 
gress of  opinion  j  and  when  they  have  arrived  to 
this  point,  one  step  further  settles  the  question  for 
ever.  The  first  idea  that  men  have  of  the  origin 
of  moral  guilt  is  very  simple,  that  it  is  merely 
meditated  in  the  mind,  and  may  be  cured  or  not 
at  pleasure;  a  little  more  reflection,  however, 
teaches  them  that  the  passions  are  powerful  and 
irresistible,  and  tbey  attribute  this  guilt  to  a 
variety  of  other  causes;  last  of  all  they  go 
back  to  the  origin  of  man  for  the  cause,  and 
ascribe  it  to  his  formation  at  birth,  or  his  de- 
scent from  Adam  and  Eve,  whom  they  blame 
for  the  whole  mischief;  but  as  Adam  and  Eve 
required  a  prompter,  they  go  a  step  further, 
.* nil  blame  the  devil.  Here  tbey  stop  — 
they  dare  not  go  any  further;  yet  tbey  have 
always  been  advancing,  always  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  the  truth;  but,  because  they  will  not 
allow  God  to  be  the  author  of  the  devil's  evil 
nature,  they  rest  io  an  absurdity;  another  step 
would  settle  the  matter  for  ever,  aod  make  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  what  it  really  is— nothing 
more  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
doctrine  of  circumstances;  that  is,  that  every 
finite  being  has  its  character  formed  for,  and  not 
by,  itself.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  for 
it  teaches  us  that  we  are  all  born  in  sin  and 
brought  forth  in  iniquity,  and  that  we  cannot 
think  a  good  thought,  nor  do  a  good  action,  unless 
God  give  ns  the  grace  to  do  so.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  difference  between  the  two,  except  that 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ascribes  guilt  to  the  in- 
dividual for  being  born  imperfect,  and  the  doctrine 
of  circumstances  ascribes  no  guilt  whatsoever. 
This  doctrine  of  hell-fire,  then,  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  hrm  believer  in  original  sin  and 
ourselves.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  barrier  between 
the  conflicting  sects  of  society,  and  its  removal 
would  introduce  a  reign  of  perfect  harmooy 
amongst  the  sons  of  men.  Men  are  not  so  very 
far  from  a  religions  union  as  they  imagine ;  the 
settlement  of  one  single  question  would  effect  it. 

The  Bible  certainly  contains  many  passages 
which  speak  plainly  of  such  a  place  as  hell-fire, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  therein.  This 
is  well  known,  and  needs  no  comment;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  contains  many  unequivocal 
and  positive  assertions  thai  the  doctrine  is  false. 
These  are  also  plain  and  need  no  comment,  and  all 
thediAcnlty  is  to  determine  which  is  the  right  sort, 
which  are  the  trne  and  which  the  false ;  for  it  is 
evident  they  cannot  both  be  literally  true.  The  old 
world,  however,  has  invariably  attached  itself  to 
the  rtre-aud-brimstone  passages,  and  In  my  opinion 
it  has  done  well  in  doiug  so.  In  the  infancy  of 
society,  man  can  only  be  ruled  by  fear  of  punish- 
ment. Ignorance  is  entirely  sensual,  and  a  sound 
fiogging-,  or  any  other  infliction  of  personal  pain,  is 


indispensably  necessary  to  promote  good  orqV 
when  men  are  not  in  possession  of  a  better  sub- 
stitute; and  how  can  meo  be  provided  with  a 
better  substitute,  ontll  ignorance  is  partially  re- 
moved by  the  light  of  science,  and  education  has 
begun  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  refine  the  man- 
ners ?  It  is  iu  perfect  keeping  or  harmony  with 
the  old  system  of  society,  to  deter  meo  from  metal 
guilt  by  the  threat  of  severe  bodily  suffering.  It 
is  a  monstrous  anomaly  to  suppose  that  any  e^Hfer 
doctrine  should  be  taught  in  a  system  of  political 
oppression,  popular  and  private  comtMti.tion,  *£nfe, 
and  violence;  it  is  part  of  the  great  whole  of  the 
old  world,  and  aa  indispensable  to  complete  the- 
monster,  aa  a  right  eye  or  a  right  arm  to  complete 
the  human  body.  The  Bible  is  written  for  both 
worlds,  the  old  and  the  new ;  it  is  the  tyrant's 
book  and  the  people's  book,  and  as  soon  aa  liberty 
comes,  and  tranquillity  is  restored,  it  will  then  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and 
make  friends  with  all  parties.  Like  nature  itself, 
it  contains  good  and  evil,  and  yon  may  take  which 
yon  choose.  It  writes  liea  for  the  old  world  and 
truths  for  the  new.  Thus  it  writes  to  the  old 
world,  that  the  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell 
and  burned  with  fire  unquenchable.  To  the  new 
world  it  writes,  all  men  shall  be  saved,  all  men 
shall  be  justified ;  the  first  is  literally  a  lie,  bat 
figuratively  true ;  the  second  is  literally  true. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  we  coukl  annihilate  this 
pernicious  doctrine  of  damnntion,  and  that  all  the 
other  religious  creeds  were  still  to  exist,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  I  say  we  should  have  universal 
harmony.  At  present  toe  Chriulnn  fears  and  abhors 
the  Infidel,  because  be  considers  his  principles  ns 
dangerous  to  the  soul,  and  (ending  to  perdition;  be 
forbids  bis  children  to  visit  them  ;  be  takes  measures 
to  prevent  them  from  bearing  or  reading  h1s4ootrines ; 
he  preserves  tbem  in  ignorance  of  ail  but  bis  own 
safe  creed,  which  enjoys  a  charter  from  on  high,  and 
can  give  a  passport  to  heaven.  Were  be  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  bis  fears  would  be  at  an  end  ,*  be  would 
give  his  children  liberty,  be  would  take  liberty  him- 
self, be  would  bear  ail  parties  with  good  humour, 
and  heartily  join  in  the  laugh  at  witty  and  satirical 
critiques  upon  what  he  used  to  regard  as  the  gravest 
and  most  serious  of  oil  subjects. 

Party-spirit  on  speculative  subject*  must  cease; 
tbey  must  all  be  tolerated,  aod  that  cordially,  not 
nominally,  as  some  imagine.  In  the  present  circum- 
stances of  society,  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  rallying 
point  to  gather  the  people ;  and  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  religion  cannot  gather  them ;  but  it  is  just  as 
evident  that  anti-religion  cannot  gather  them.  What 
is  It  then  that  can  gather  tbem  ?  Neutrality  only. 
Tbey  must  be  gathered  upon  a  plain,  common  sense 
subject,  that  respects  food  and  clotbiag,  which  is  a 
point  upon  which  they  can  all  agree.  Here  there  is 
neither  religion  nor  anti-religion ;  neither  faith  nor 
Infidelity;  therefore  no  offence  to  either  party.  A 
negative  ts  quite  as  offensive  as  a  positive.  But  the 
query  is,  what  shall  be  done  when  they  are  gathered, 
when  two  opposite  extremes  are  rolled  into  one  ?  It 
is  almost  as  ominous  as  the  blending  of  sulphur  and 
carbon ;  aod  a  little  spark  may  ignite  the  whole  com- 
bustible material,  and  produce  indescribable  confu- 
sion. This  seems  likely  to  be  toe  result ,  but  we  have 
some  good  reason  to  believe,  that  by  this  friendly  junc- 
tion in  the  first  place,  for  their  bodily  comforts,  both 
parties  will  be  led  to  see  a  new  doctrine,  which  they 
never  before  imagined;  namely,  the  iaooceocy  of 
error.  If  tbey  succeed  in  gaining  their  object,  and 
improving  their .  condition,  tbey  will  be  thrown  into 
such  a  novel  and  ecstatic  state  of  kind  and  generous 
feeling,  that  they  will  be  di«pc#e.t  to  regard  each 
other  with  a  favorable  eye  j  aud  tbey  will  even  begin 
to  see  beauty  of  character  in  that  which  was  formerly 
considered  a  deformity.  The  Christian,  who  now 
keeps  aloof  from  the  Infidel,  and  knows  him  only  by 
imagination,  which  paints  him  in  the  blackest  co- 
lours, will  then,  after  having  come  into  closer  contact 
with  him,  and  seen  the  manifestations  of  kindness 
and  sympathy,  begin  to  suspect  that  he  was  formerly 
too  harsh  in  bis  suspicions,  acknowledge  that  nil  In- 


fidel is  possessed  of  the  same  generous  and  beneroleot 
feelings  as  a  Christian,  and  subscribe  bis  faith  in  tie 
new  doctrine  of  the  innocency  of  error.  The  loftdel 
also  having  attained  bis  main  object,  the  deliverance 
of  his  species  from  the  yoke  of  dire  oppression  tod 
wretched  poverty,  and  no  more  offended  vHh  the 
sight  of  starving  poor,  and  full-fed  ecclesiastics;  no 
more  offended  with  the  corruptions  of  Christianity, 
and  the  cant  of  money-begging  hypocrisy,  will  tees- 
ver  bin  good  humour,  and  cool  in  bis  teal  against 
fanatics  and  believers  in  spiritual  dogmas;  and  be 
also  will,  with  equal  cordiality,  subscribe  his  name  to 
the  new  creed  of  the  innocency  of  error;  for  tat 
principal  error  will  then  be  gone— the  error  last 
proves  the  bane  of  human  happiness;  the  error  of 
mad  eoroperitoo  and  injustice  $  an  error  which  difow 
its  poison  through  every  heart  and  every  vein,  ren- 
ders man  impatient,  incapacitates  aim  from  tainting, 
and  prompts  him  to  abuse  and  bitter  contention. 


ST.  SIMONIANS. 

In  thia  letter  I  shall  make  a  few  selections  from 
the  Working  Man's  Cat  schism,  by  St.  Sinoo, 
which  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  political 
plans  of  orgentxation  inculcated  by  the  St.  Shno. 
nians.  It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea,  which  ssae 
have  entertained,  that  they  give  a  precedence  to 
metaphysical  questions.  This  letter,  1  hope,  will 
sufficiently  remove  this  prejudice;  but  it  amy  be 
proper  to  observe  that  the  principal  cassesof  toe 
preponderance  which  the  dogmas  ohhe  sect  have 
accidentally  obtained  over  the  politics  are,  first, 
the  circumstance  of  the  original  apostles  aod 
teachers  of  the  doctrine  being  men  of  learning  tod 
genius,  who  naturally  took  pleasure  in  investi- 
gating such  questions  as  these  ;  not,  however, 
to  the  exclasion  of  the  industrious  department, 
which  baa  never  been  overlooked  j  and, secondly, 
because  France  is  a  less  practical  nation  thsn  Eng- 
land, and  enjoys  less  political  liberty.  Themortl 
liberty  of  France  is  greater  than  that  of  any  si  ties 
in  the  world  $  but  the  political  liberty  of  Eagles* 
carries  the  palm  before  thst  of  her  more  meresrial 
neighbours;  hence  it  follows  that  Fraece  h  s 
better  soil  for  a  mere  theory ;  England  is  a  better 
soil  for  practice,  and,  in  strict  accordance  with  toil 
characteristic  difference  between)  the  two  aatioss, 
we  find  that  the  French  have  speculated  awe 
largely  upon  all  the  doctrines  of  the  new  world, 
and  have  associated  tbem  with  the  whole  circle  of 
science;  on  the  one  hand  courting  the  eiaete 
u  in4u*tri*tf  or  labourer;  and,  on  the  otlff, 
the  philosopher,  the  artist,  and  the  mystic.  It  a 
the  decided  doctrine  of  St.  Simon,  however,  thst 
labour  la  the  principal  thing,  the  foundation  of 
all  society,  and  ought  to  bavc  the  sepreae  as- 
nagement  of  political  affairs.  The  following  coo- 
tatioa  from  the  Catechism  will  dexnoostrate  tab 
fact :-  -*•  The  industrious  class  ought  to  oecnsy 
the  first  rauk,  because  it  is  the  most  important  of 
alt;  because  it  can  dispense  with  all  others,  tad 
others  cannot  dispense  with  it  $  because  it  as 
subsist  of  itself  by  its  own  personal  labour."  9. 
Simon  represents  the  old  world  and  the  new  ondrr 
the  names  of  the  military  system  and  the  iadev 
trioos  system ;  aud,  In  order  to  effect  the  change 
contemplated,  he  proposes  to  take  the  admisistri 
tion  of  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  baronial  drieft, 
idlers— <aud  make  the  government  decidedly  it* 
duatrioua,  by  potting  at  the  head  of  affairs  tne 
producers  of  real  wealth;  in  other  words, givhf 
the  political  power  into  the  handa  of  the  people. 
to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  |Testtst 
num  ber,  by  their  representatives). 

Though  a  stem  advocate  for  •quality,  he  own 
not  eveu  propose  to  abolish  monarchy,  bat  tne 
monarchy  which  he  recommends  is  by  bo  stfta* 
inconsistent  with  liberty.  His  not  hereditary  nw- 
narcby,  for  all  distinction  of  rank  is  aselisned; 
neither  is  it  arbitrary  uroarcby,  which  ackso*- 
ledges  the  right  of  domination  to  proceed  /**» 
the  will  of  the  king.  It  is  merely  e*eeaii><Bs~ 
narcby.  "  So  that  hia  majesty,  hsttead  of  being, 
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at  now,  the  first   feudal  baron,  gentleman,  and 
soldier,  shall  then  be  merely  regarded  as  the  first 
'  moWr/W  of  the  kingdom,"  that  Is,  the  first 
"  producer."     This  royalty  is  evidently  nothing 
else  than  a  presidency  or  soperiuteodency  ;  Just 
such  another  dignity  upon  a  national  scale  as  that 
which  we  have  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hoare,  at  the 
Institution,  Charlotte-street.     But  the  name   of 
king  Is  very  alarming;  and  St.  Simon  was  more 
particular   about  new  ideas  than  new  words;  but 
words  and  not  ideas  still  govern  the  mo#t  of  man- 
kind.    The  Roman*,  in  the  days  ofC*sar,liad  a 
rooted  aversion  to  the  name  of  king.    If  Augusts* 
had  usurped  the  title,  he  would  bare  met  the  fate 
of  his  predecessor  Julius.    But  be  took  the  more 
modest  title  of  emperor,  which  meant  only  a  com- 
mander ;  but  it  very  soon  changed  its  original 
meaning,  and  expressed  a  higher  and  more  abso- 
lute power  than  that  of  royalty  itself.    The  old 
world  always  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be, 
goiied  by  word* :  when  a  theatre  loses  its  charac- 
ter, it  b  white  washed,  baptized  anew,  and  res- 
tored to  fair  lame  and  pure  virginity.  The  Coboorg 
which  was  lately  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  is  now 
a  maid,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Victoria.    The 
Sans  Sout  i  has  been  'y  c)ep*d  Vaudeville,  and  some 
others  are  following  the  aaae  system.    Most  the 
moral  reformers  of  society  follow  this  old  practice, 
and  encourage  this  childish  weakness  in  the  pub- 
lic ?    I  fear  they  must  for  a  season  ;  but  true  re- 
form destroys  nothing,  not  even  a  name ;  it  does 
not  change  the   name  to  restore  the  character, 
hot  it  changes  the  character  to  dignify  and  beau- 
tify the  name.    Thus,  patron  was  once  a  mott 
lordly  aristocratic  title,  and  signified  the  master 
of  a  slave  or  client ;  now  it  has  lost  its  offence  by 
being  applied  to  gentlemen  and  noblemen  in  their 
character  of  chairmen,  or  friends  of  scientific  or 
charitable  Institutions,  without  being  possessed 
of  any  controlling  power.     But  the  St.  Simonian 
king  may  be  called  by  any  name— patron,  father, 
president,  first  counsellor,  leader ;  or  merely  by 
his  own  name— John,  William,  or  Robert ;    the 
power  which  he  ponsessps  is  still  only  an  execu- 
tive   power,    derived    immediately    from     the 
people. 

But,  properly  speaking,  the  St.  Simonian  system 
has  three  kings.  Stare,  ye  Radicals !  and  tremble, 
ye  co-operatora !  Three  kings !  No,  two  king*  and 
>  queen !  They  divide  human  nature,  as  it  gene- 
rally Is  divided,  into  three  departments— the  phy«|. 
cal»  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral ;  and  these 
•orrespond  to  the  three  classes  of  society— the 
iroducere  of  wealth — the  savan*,  or  men  of 
tcieuce— and  the  artists.  The  first  includes  all 
oanufacturers  and  agriculturists ;  the  second,  all 
>tadents  of  nature,  or  physiologists,  that  iovesti- 
r*te  causes  and  effects  throughout  every  depart- 
oent  of  nature,  spiritual  and  material;  the  third 

•  a  practical  modification  of  the  second,  includ- 
°g  all  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians, 
etchers ;  in  fine,  all  those  who  practise  the  ele- 
:*nt  arts,  whose  chief  infiaence  on  society  is  a 
norai  influence,  calculated  to  refiae  the  mind  and 
ubdue  the  ferocity  of  rude  nature.  This  is  the 
emale  department  of  the  three  divisions,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  department  of  culture  and  «ecial- 
w»,  where  the  tender  affections  and  sympathies 
f  human  nature  are  developed.  The  ether  two 
re  decidedly  male ;  but,  neither  of  the  three  ex- 
lusively  male  or  female ;  inasmuch  as  each  in. 
iridual  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  a  condition 
sited  to  bin  or  her  particular  organisation.  The 
naira  of  society,  however,  being  divided  into 
>ese  three  departments}  each  department  has  a 
resident,  who  msy  be  called  the  President  of  the 
oard  of  Industry— this  is  the  king  of  all  the 
iree ;  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Science ;  and 

*  President  en*  of  ihe  .Board  of  the  Public  Morale, 
aie  ia  the  frea  woman,  "  God  bless  her  .»•»  This 
ireefold  division,  however,  as  you  may  easily 
erceive,  maj  be  reduced  to  a  twofold  division, 
hich  the  St.  Simon  ians  call  «*  material  and  splri- 
'«l."    The  material  is  the  physical  department  ot 


industry;  the  spiritual  is  the  scientific  and  the 
moral  in  one.  This  double  department  is  what 
may  be  called  the  priesthood  j  comprehending  the 
man  and  the  woman,  who  preside  over  the  whole 
provtuce  of  mind,  as  directed  to  science  and  mo- 
rals, (for  it  ia  very  erroneous  to  apply  the  epithet 
mental  solely  to  these.  The  physical  depart- 
ment requires  as  much  mind  as  either.)  There  is, 
therefore,  a  hierarchy  and  a  monarchy ;  that,  is  a 
department  of  science  and  morals  exclusively,  and 
a  department  of  manufactures  and  agriculture  ex- 
clusively; yet,  both  constituted  In  such  a  way 
that  the  power  shall  reside  in  the  people,  and  all 
hereditary  rank  and  privilege  be  utterly  abolished*. 
Whatever  defects  a  keen  and  enthusiastic  eqnalist 
may  see  in  this  system,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
free  and  equal  than  the  American  republic,  where 
private  capital  and  all  the  other  unequal  distinc- 
tions of  property  prevail.  "  The  Industrious  Sys- 
tem" says  the  Catechism,  "  is  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  perfect  equality.  It  opposes  itself  to 
every  right  of  birth,  and  avert  kind  of  privi- 
lege." 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  argue 
whether  St.  Si  monism  be  consistent  with  liberty. 
A  system  that  abjures  both  the  use  of  the  sword 
and  every  other  instrument  cau  certainly  never 
become  a  tyrant ;  its  weapons  are  purely  intellec- 
tual, and  order  ia  preserved  merely  by  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  society,  each  individual  being 
disposed  and  employed  according  to  bis  capacity ; 
and  aa  that  office  is  neither  a  sinecure  uor  accom- 
panied with  power  and  superior  affluence,  but  one 
which  requires  the  exercise  of  superior  talents 
and  information,  it  ia  not  likely  to  be  coveted  or 
even  retaiued  by  those  who  da  uot  feel  theniMckes 
qualified  for  it.  Industry  ia  not,  the  soil  for  ty- 
ranny to  prosper,  they  are  only  the  idle  and  the 
profligate  who  are  food  of  military  glory.  War 
aud  commerce  have  always  been  at  variance; 
whenever  a  nation  began  to  be  commercial  it 
ceased  to  be  martial,  aad  our  British  army  has 
been  filled  up  merely  by. the  drags  of  the  popula- 
tion, idle  weavers,  or  unfortunate  tradeameu,  or 
ruined  profligates,  whilst  the  officers  have  inva- 
riably belonged  to  the  aristocracy.  The  idle  poor 
aud  the  idle  aristocracy  are  the  true  soldfera—  the 
pillars  of  ike  nation.  Now,  it  is  neither  of  these 
two  classes  which  St.  Simon  proposes  to  entrust 
with  the  management  of  affaire;  but  the  indue- 
trloua  classes,  who  have  never,  in  any  age  of  the 
worM,been  invented  with  power,  and  who  can* 
uot  become  tyrants  except  to  the  idle,  whereas 
hitherto  the  idle  have  beeu  tyrants  to  the  indus- 
trious. 

St.  Simon  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 
king  himself  would  adopt  the  system,  and  co-ope- 
rate with  the  people  in  establishing  It.  The  no- 
bles could  not,  because  the  system  was  to  over* 
turn  nobility  as  a  barrier  between  the  king  and 
the  people.  Hie  people  as  the  real  authority,  and 
the  king  as  the  executive,  be  imagined,  were 
equal  to  the  task  of  effecting  any  political  change 
whatsoever.  It  most,  of  course,  commence  with 
the  people;  Ihey  must  unite,  they  must  form  their 
plans,  make  their  demands,  claim  their  right  of  the 
first  man  in  the  state ;  and  he  and  they,  in  unison 
together,  would  crush  the  power  of  the  aristo- 
cracy for  ever.  He  recommended  the  mildeat  mea- 
sures, he  denounced  all  violent  or  immetbodical 
attempts,  which  could  only  have  the  effect  of  de- 
ranging society.  In  his  catechism  he  gives  the 
form  of  a  petition,  with  which  the  working  men 
ought  to  address  to  the .  throne.  We  believe  his 
present  disciples  are  not  so  very  humble,  they  are 
advancing  with  the  age;  thelr's  is  a  doctrine  of 
progress,  and  tbey  do  not  abide  by  the  letter  of 
St.  Simon's  doctrine,  but  take  new  light  aa  tbey 
And  it ;  having  no  fixed  dogmas  or  .dicta  by  which 
they  obdurately  abide  in  order  to  preserve  con- 
sistency, for  tbey.  affirm  that  their  doctrine  is  so 
arranged  as  to  embrace  every  thing  that  comes 
forward,  and  can  salt  itself  to  every  variety  of 
organisation  and  of  national  character,  becomiug 


more  or  leas  monarchal  or  republican,  according 
to  the  ignorance  or  information  of  the  people. 

The  St.  Simonian  doctrine  always  connects  the 
present  with  the  past ;  aad  from  these  two,  aa 
premises,  anticipates  the  future.  It  does  uot 
treat  the  peat  a*  Anal  authority,  like  the  Christians, 
as  a  point  to  stop  at,  but  merely  us  the  line  of 
progress,  and  every  succeeding  age  as  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  preceding.  In  the  Working  Man's 
Catechism,  a  abort  outline  is  given  of  the  progress 
ot  industry  in  France,  from  the  first  subjection  of 
the  Gaols  or  native  French,  by  the  Franks,  to  the 
present  day.  The  Gauls  became  alavea;  the 
Franks  the  baronial  nobles ;  but  by  industry  the 
Gauls  gradually  became  possessed  of  property, 
till  now  that  they  possess  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  and  now  we  behold 
the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  nation  essentially 
industrious,  whilst  its  government  is  essentially 
feudal. 

41  A  review  of  the  paat  progress  of  society  shown 
us  that  the  industrious  class  has  always  been  ac- 
quiring* importance,  whilst  others  have  always' 
been  losing  it ;  aud  we  ought  to  conclude  from 
this,  that  the  industrious  class  ought  to  finish  its- 
progress  by  constituting  itself  the  most  important 
of  all. 

"  Simple  good  sense  has  taught  every  indivi- 
dual to  reason  as  follows:  'Men  having  always 
laboured  to  improve  tbeir  condition,  the  end  to- 
wards which  they  have  always  tended  has  been 
that  of  the  establishment  of  asocial  order,  in  which 
the  class  engaged  in  labour,  the  most  useful,  shall 
be  the  most  esteemed.  And  it  is  to  this  end  that 
society  must  ultimately  uttaiu. 

*'  Labour  is  the  source  of  all  the  virtues.  La- 
bours the  most  useful  are  those  which  ought  to  be 
the  most  esteemed  ;  thus  both  diviue  and  human 
morality  call  the  industrious  classes  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fir»t  rank  in  society. 

"Society  is  composed  of  individuals;  the  de- 
velopment of  social  intelligence  is  nothing  but 
that  of  individual  intelligence  upon  a  larger  scale. 
If  we  observe  the  line  of  march  which  the  educa- 
tion of  individuals  has  pursued,  we  remark,  in  the 
primary  schools,  that  the  discipline  it  most  severe ; 
and  in  a  schools  of  a  more  elevated  rank,  we  sec 
the  discipline  of  children  always  diminish  in  se- 
verity, whilst  education  possesses  a  character 
more  and  more  important.  It  ia  the  same  with 
the  education  of  society.  Military,  that  is  to  say 
feudal  government,  has  been  most  powerful  at 
first ;  it  has  always  been  decreasing,  whilst  the 
administrative  government  has  always  been  ac- 
quiring importance ;  and  the  administrative  power 
ought  at  mat  to  subdue  the  military  power."-— 
CmlSchism*  du  Industrie!*. 

The  present  administrative  power  he  coosidere 
as  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  military  to  the 
industrious.  At  present  it  is  obliged  to  make  use 
of  the  military  power  to  supply  its  defects,  but  it 
la  making  an  eflbrt  to  dispense  with  the  military 
power.  This  effort,  however,  ean  uever  be  suc- 
cessful, aa  long  aa  industry  is  excluded  from  the 
supreme  management.  Industry  is  destined  to 
perfect  Hie  administrative  power,  by  dispensing 
entirely  with  the  military  power.  The  experience 
of  the  present  system  m  necessary  to  instruct  the 
industrious  system  ;  we  are  not  more  than  ripe  for 
the  new  system,  aa  some  sagely  conjecture  it  will 
come  aa  soon  aa  we  are  ready.  J.  E.  SMITH. 


Religious  Morals.— What  in  our  preachers 
gives  me  the  greatest  disgust  is,  that  they  hare 
no  fixed  principle  with  regard  to  morals:  tbey 
draw  their  ideaa  from  their  text,  and  not  from 
the  heart.  To* day  they  are  moderate  and  rational, 
to-morrow  persecutors  and  enthusiasts.  They 
offer  nothing  but  words,  aud  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  them  whether  they  contradict  them- 
selves or  not,  provided  tbey  make  oot  three 
points.  I  have  heard  one  of  them  pillage  the 
Encyclopaedia,  and  declaim  against  the  Eucyclo 
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ON  THE  FOKMAilON   OF    COMMUNITIES. 

REPLY  TO  *  A  VSMA  LB,"  Bf .  C.  O. 

Mr.  Nob-fdy  ruunot  conceive  how  «'  so  unphilono. 
phical"  nod  •'  laboured'9  a  writer  ha  this  fair  opponent 
i  dinks  him  to  be ,  cud  «lv«  an  answer  to  her  eoqui- 
nes;  besides,  if.  as  she  supposes,  he  knows  nothing, 
or  naderstanda  Utile,  about  a  community,  how  is  it 
jiossibtc  he  enn  answer  them  correctly  ?  Nobody 
hits  asked  several  questions  %  now,  upon  the  same 
jirinctple  aa  M.  C.  O.  experts  her  questions  to  be 
answered.  Nobody  thinks,  at  least,  his  (having  the 
priority)  onaht  to  be  answered  before  he  is  called 
upon  to  reply.  It  is  not,  therefore,  because  the 
nriier  would  indulge  that  aoii-tocial  feeling  10  treat 
lemaies  like  children,  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
treated ;  it  ia  not  because  of  her  sex  an  answer  is 
jjiveu  ;  it  is  becnuse  the  question  of  community  is  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  extinguished,  by  ob«erv- 
ta*  the  etiquette  of  fashionable  lite,  that  Mr.  Nobody 
vHniures  to  answer,  Dot  two  questions,  as  M.  C.  Q. 
calls  thf  m.  but  evidently  five  diMinci  queries. 

1.  Q«— In  commencing  a  com mn nil;,  how  would 
>ou  act  in  respect  to  the  female*? 

A. — The  same  precisely  aa  with  the  men— .perfect 
equality  of  right. 

.  %.  Q.— Are  they  to  choose  whether  they  will  go 
from  old  society  or  not  ? 

A.— Cerluiiily,  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word 
choice. 

3.  Q. — Will  they  be  compelled  to  obey  their  hus- 
bands, if  their  bu<bnnds  are  desirous  and  fit  to  enter 
Hour  (sny  not  pour  ;  abandon  these  individualized 
views  ;  any  a)  community  ? 

A.— Certainly  not  j  who  can  compel  her?  where  Is 
the  power  ? 

You  will  perhaps  nnswer,  th«*n  a  separation  will 
lake  plan".  Not  so  hasty,  my  i^ood  friend ;  it  will  be 
wise  and  juMcious*  nny,  more,  it  must  be  tbe  re- 
sold of  the  first  Hs<ociutiort,  not  to  admit  one  man 
or  woman,  or  even  child  wbote  twelve,  that  does  not 
consent  i«i  wri'ing,  wilboot  fe;ir  or  coercion,  from 
pure  conviction  alor.e,  to  become  inmates  of  tbe 
first  community. 

4.  Q — Are  the  arrangements  to  be  upon  the! 
piirnlleiogiam,  orcoHnifp  system  ? 

A, — Tti-  nrrangeirentsnodld  be  the  most  scientific 
known  at  the  time,  wbeiher  that  he  drctirtr,  square, 
«>r  obi  on  jr.  M.C.O.  surely  cannot  i  aiders!  und  the  so- 
cial system,  or  she  would  perceive  *'  tbe  cottage  sys- 
ieni,%  is  a  step  httckwards,  for  human  being*  in  the 
social  progress  were  first  wild  hunters  and  fishers, 
tlin  sbepheHs,  then  agriculturists,  forming  villages, 
hstly,  manufacturers  in  commercial  associations  or 
Nations.  Tbe  social  system  will  not  recede,  like 
.?n*hua*s  sun,  info  tbe  coring*  system,  but  unite  all 
i hat  is  good  in  the  cuace,  puetoml,  ngricnitural  and 
mamifacfnrinsr  departments,  in  such  proportions  as 
Mhall  he  found' beneficial  tothe  r*-aeral  bausinats* 

5.  Q  —  What  security  i hat  such  arrangement*  will 
be  permanent? 

A. — All  the  security  that  knowledge,  aided  by 
experience,  can  alone  give  to  mundane  afttta. 
•*  RtrfuoiH  failures,*'  affecting  the  condition  of  women, 
here  require  a  notice,  becatsse  much  stiess  is  laid 
upon  them  by  my  fair  opponent.  Has  not  their  for* 
kirn  condition  been  brought  oo  by  a  reckless  disre- 
gard to  consequences  r  If  a  socialist  is  doing  well  in 
tae  competitive  world,  is  he  not  worse  than  mad  to 
break  up  bis  establishment,  sell  mil,  and  go  into  tbe 
lirst  community  ?  This,  indeed,  would  be  ao  indica- 
tion of  a  weak  and  fevered  state  of  mind.  Let  him 
lemato  in  the  old  world,  spare  as  much  wealth  from 
ita«  he  can,  to  assist  the  rising  community  5  let  bfm, 
if  he  have  u  family,  send  tbem  thither;  his  children 
would  be  well  trained.  Let  him  pay  for  them,  tbe 
Mime  ns  at  an  ordinary  hoarding-school,  and  thus 
hoth  raise  new  members  and  as-dst  tbe  rising 
community.  If  their  success  in  four  or  five  > ears 
should  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  would  not  such  a 
community,  m>  assisted,  and  containing  his  family, 
leceive  their  friend  and  patron  with  open  arms? 
Assuredly  they  would.  In  conclusion,  Sir,  I  beg  to 
slate  to  my  fair  opponent,  and  your  readers  In  gene- 
rftl,  that,  until  they  have  answered  my  questions,  put 


to  them,  in  my  reply  to  J.  H.  on  Community,  De- 
cember 21st,  1833,  in  Thr  Catsis,  that  I  do  not  in 
fairness  think  I  am  called  upon  to  answer  any  com- 
munication, even  if  it  should  come  from  a  lady. 
One  piece  of  advice,  in  parting,  I  would  give  to 
M.  C.  O.  that  aster  Hon  is  no  proof;  that  a  writer's 
thinking  a  proposition  to  be  correct,  it  no  proof  of 
its  soundness.  Women  must  reflect,  compare,  exa- 
mine, enquire,  give  reasons ;  and  then,  indeed,  they 
ought  10  !>e  dignified  with  the  title  of  intelligent* 
I  urn,  Sir,  most  respectfully, 

MR.  NOBODY. 

[We  are  glad  to  see  this  subject  discussed  by  our 
friend i.  As  long  as  they  do  not  argue  for  victory 
only,  it  will  do  themselves  good ;  and  if  their  own 
conviction  is  closed  by  tbe  spirit  of  ambition  in  argu- 
ment, others  will  benefit  by  tbe  collision  of  opinion. 
We  bave  no  personal  allusion  to  eitler  party ;  Mr, 
Nobody  i<  quite  aa  respectful  as  his  fair  opponent, 
who  styled  bis  former  letter  a  laboured  production ; 
this  was  quite  respectful  also,  according  to  our  doc- 
trine, inasmuch  as  it  made  a  labourer  of  (be  author, 
and  ranked  him  amongst  tbe  working  classes.  No* 
body's  advice  to  tbe  ladies  Is  very  good ;  but  we  think 
it  would  suit  tbe  lords  as  well.  The  question  respect, 
ing  the  women  ia  a  nice  question  ;  nut  it  is  more  a 
question  0/  feeling  than  pure  reason  :  it  Is  a  question 
between  private  affection  and  general  benevolence » 
between  Individualism  and  nnivrrsa  ism.  These  are 
both  eternal  principles  of  action  ;  tbe  first,  however, 
has  now  the  a«cendancy ;  tbe  second  ought  10  have 
the  uscendancy ;  but  as  some  plants  come  to  maturity 
before  others,  to  some  minds  attain  to  the  principle  of 
uciversalism  before  others ,  not  because  these  are 
stronger,  more  enlightened,  more  scientific,  but  more 
universal  In  their  views  and  affections.  Both  are  v Ir- 
tuous.  In  tbe  present  state  of  society,  individualism 
in  affection  U  a  good  feeling;  it  is  private  friendship, 
maternal,  paternal,  and  fraternal  love,  which  are  all 
unjust  to  society  at  large,  but  rendered  just  and  indis- 
pensable by  tbe  system,  which  gives  no  other  bold  lor 
support  (bat  that  of  private  a  flection)  to  members 
of  society.  Th  •  system  of  individualism  mint  be 
changed;  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  change  it 
without  committing  any  outrage  upon  tbe  morals  of  tbe 
individual  system,  by  rending  at  once  the  envelope  of 
private  affection  ?  It  would  be  better  to  commence 
with  married  individuals,  whose  partners  have  senti- 
ments conaenia I  with  their  own ;  or  with  unmarried 
individuals,  who  have  only  to  consult  their  own  feel- 
ings. When  prosperity  had  so  far  crowned  their  e(*> 
forts  as  to  give  the  character  of  stability  and  progress 
to  the  new  system,  then  we  conceive  that  each  indi- 
vidual should  be  encouraged,  not  to  say  justified, 
(for  he  is  justified,  even  at  present,  by  tbe  laws  of 
tbe  land,  and  the  vows  of  the  marriage  ceremony)  to 
leave  all  for  tbe  kingdom  of  universality,  if  all  won't 
follow  him.  Those  whose  partners  are  willing,  and 
those  who  have  no  partners,  should  he  tender  upon 
thost  who  have  unwilling  partners.  The  latter  mu«t 
think  differently  from  tbe  former,  more  especially  if 
they  love  their  partners.  As  we  observed  above,  it  is 
a  question  of  feeling,  and  the  negative  and  the  affir- 
mative may  be  adopted  by  equally  well-disposed  and 
enlightened  minds.  We  consider  the  question  re- 
specting tbe  plan  or  form  very  unimportunt ;  we  are 
no  monotontsts,  and  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  all  the 
different  habitations  of  men  built  upon  one  model. 
Nature  is  infinitely  variegated;  and  mnn  must  have 
variety,  or  he  would  bang  himself  even  in  heaven. 
A  square,  a  circle,  a  parallelogram,  an  ellipse,  and  a 
triangle,  are  all  elementary  forms  of  nature,  and  equal 
id  jioint  of  beauty  and  utility ;  and  of  these  five,  an 
infinite  variety  may  be  composed,  to  grati 'y  the  va- 
riety of  human  taste. 

Society  must  progress  in  tbe  mn<«  or  the  many,  not 
in  the  few.  The  people  are  the  great  agents  of  re- 
form, and  it  will  be  effected  on  a  large  seal*;  any 
thing  that  small  sacrifices  can  do,  is  but  a  trifle,  ex- 
cept as  procuring  experience  and  facts  for  tbe  hotly  of 
society.  Communities  must  begin  in  cities,  in  trades 
and  manufactures ;  by  combinations  of  intelligent 
workmen,  continuing  to  prosecute  their  own  employ- 
ments, not  by  resorting  to  new  ones ;  to  leave  tbe 
city,  and  commence  digging  and  scraping  with  a 
spade  and  a  hoe,  is  a  retreat  to  savagism  nearly ;  [t  is 


abandoning  all  the  advantages  of  the  present  adtiacM 
state  of  tbe  arts  and  sciences,  in  which  caw  tbe  expe. 
riment  is  sure  to  fail.  Science  and  capital  (but 
science  is  only  intellectual  capital)  are  the  lawkr*  ot 
tbe  universe.  Both  these  belong  to  tbe  cities j  and 
there  they  are  to  be  sought  by  the  industrious  clears, 
who  may  find  them  in  abundance  in  a  few  yean,  \\ 
they  work  in  large  groups;  but  if  tbey  work  indi- 
vidually* or  in  small  groups,  tbey  will  be  pooreTw- 
lastingly.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  understand  O.  H.'s  wry  deHcate  hrnt ;  ex 
wish  he  had  our  office for  a  week  ;  but,  inRtenl 
reply  to  his  request,  we  inform  him  that  an 
article  requires  to  be  sent  a  week  beforehanl 
However,  some  articles  are  mote  pressing  than 
others,  and  those  upon  general  subjects,  can  fa 
introduced  at  any  time.  When  a  cm*, 
pondent  sends  a  long  article  on  aa* 
neral  subject,  and  promises  a  series,  we  mast 
take  care,  or  our  desk  would  soon  be  kadsL 
If  we  sometimes  err  in  judgment  in  our  «da% 
tion,  be  it  remembered,  that  "  to  err  ishwmm, 
to  forgive  divine." 

We  must  defer  the  notice  of  the  Westminster 
8chool  till  next  week. 

£.  S.'s  letter  we  gave  in  hand,  but  it  was  thrwm 
out  for  want  of  room.  We  have  no  controlover 
such  casualties. 

We  defer  V.  C.  L.  to  next  week,  when  tee  skit 
introduce  the  whole  article* 

J.  H.  is  omitted  through  accident. 


Cfte  Crfsfs* 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JAN.  4. 


A  document  has  been  put  into  our  hands  of 
a  very  interesting  nature,  addressed,  as  wr 
imagine  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  mode  of  expression,  to  the  master  manu- 
facturers, by  a  deputation  of  the  working 
classes,  requesting  the  former  to  dhnhtiih  tbe 
hours  of  labour,  and  preserve  the  present 
amount  of  wages.  A  very  modest  request  cer- 
tainly, considering  the  depth  to  which  tbe 
working  classes,  the  weavers  especially,  tie 
reduced  in  the  scale  of  starvation.  Think  tf 
a  poor  creature  now  living  upon  twopence  fir- 
thing  per  day,  as  this  document  shows  to  be 
the  case  with  thousands,  petitioning  bis  well- 
fed  princely  employers  to  continue  to  suppt? 
him  regularly  with  the  miserable  pittance,  to 
support  his  existence — willing  to  workei^nt 
hours  a-day  for  this  small  allowance ;  crating 
no  more  than  a  diminution  of  the  hours  of  la- 
bour, and  scarcely  enjoying  e*e»  the  meUn- 
choly  hope  of  having  his  request  acceded  to. 
It  is  most  appalliogto  every  sympathetic  mind- 
but  where  are  tha  sympathetic  minds  ?— Aere 
are  many  pretenders  to  tender  feelings  mmy 
fine  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen  too,  who  «» 
weep  over  an  affecting  novel  detailing  the  suf- 
ferings of  imaginary  beings — who  are  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  blood,  and  scream  or  fall  int° 
hysterics  at  a  Irving  picture  of  distress ;  bttf 
what  is  the  practical  effect  of  all  this  tender- 
ness ?— They  shrink  from  tbe  sight  of  real 
distress,  that  they  may  luxuriate  in  pcrsflM* 
comfort*  Tbey  are  the  most  ttiigener«w>  no- 
feeling,  unsympathetic  specimens  of  humanity : 
and  the  poor,  the  hardened  poor,  who  can  **** 
with  -nervous  fortitude  through  e*erj  *** 
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of  suffering,  are  more  tender  and  feeling  than 

they. 

The  document  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  We  have  been  appointed  as  a  deputation,  by 
oar  fellow. workmen,  in  your  employ,  to  wait  ou 
jw,  and  earnestly  to  request,  that  on  the  1st  day 
of  March  next  yon  will  hate  the  goodness  to  fix 
eight  hours  per  day,  as  the  time  for  us  to  work  ; 
•och  eight  hours  to  be  between  the  hours  of  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  that  you  will  also  agree  to  pay  ns  the 
wage*  we  now  earn  per  day  for  the  said  eight 
hoars'  work. 

We  believe  your  interest,  as  well  as  our  own, 
woold  be  promoted  by  such  a  regulation,  for  it  has 
been  established  by  evidence  that  cannot  be  con- 
fated,given  before  the  committee  on  manufactures, 
•hipping,  and  commerce,  in  tbe  last  session  of 
Parliament,  that,  in  the  cotton  trade  (and  we  be* 
lieve  a  similar  investigation  would  prove  it  to  be 
tbetanein  other  trades),  the  master  manufac- 
fnrersand  their  workpeople  received  72  per  cent. 
Jew,  for  labour*  expenses,  and  profit  for  manufac* 
turing  articles  from  cotton,  in  183*2,  than  they  did 
in  18i5;  and  that  for  manufacturing  six  leading 
articles  of  cotton  manufacture,  which  are  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  state  of  trade,  the  manufacturers 
now  get  an  average  of  30  per  cent,  less  for  la- 
bour, expenses,  and  profit,  for  producing  these  six 
leading  articles,  than  they  got  in  1826,  when  tbe 
consumption  of  cotton  was  about  12,000  bags  a- 
week— the  consumption  which  it  would  be  again 
reduced  to  by  the  proposed  alteration.  And  it  can 
be  demonstrated,  that  in  1816,  for  working  up 
6,500  bags  of  cotton  aweek,  of  300  lbs.  each,  into 
four  leading  articles  of  cotton  manufacture,  the 
meters  and  their  men  received  after  the  rate  of 
13,000,000/.  per  annum  for  the  whole  quantity, 
for  labour,  expense*,  and  profit  j  whereaain  1832, 
for  working  np  17,300  bags  a- week,  of  3fl0lbs. 
eacb,  into  the  same  four  still  leading  articles,  they 
only  got  after  the  rate  of  10,250,000/.  per  annum, 
Cor  the  whole  quantity,  for  labour,  expenses,  and 
profit;  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  amaz- 
ing increase  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  this  manufacture,  and  dependent  upon  it  for  sub- 
»t»tence  in  1832,  as  compared  with  1815.  Besides, 
ihMime  we  now  labour  is  too  long  to  be  endured, 
and  deprives  ua  of  the  opportunity  of  getting 
education,  and  of  having  that  relaxation  from  a 
eessatiou  of  toil  which  rational  beings  ought  to 
have.  We  respectfully  wish  to  be  informed  whs- 
«ber  yon  are  disposed  to  adopt  this  new  regulation, 
provided  other  masters  iu  the  trade  agree  to  do 
the  same." 

It  then  proceeds  to  show,  from  the  minutes 
of  evidence  given  before  the  parliamentary 
committee  on  trade,  manufactures,  shipping, 
and  commerce,  that  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  has  heen  rapidly  declining  to  the 
starvation  point,  and  that  every  year  sensibly 
lowers  them  in  the  scale  of  well  being.  This 
it  does  in  fourteen  different  memorials,  relative 
to  the  wages  of  workmen,  the  profits  of  capital, 
and  the  price  of  provisions.  The  first  and  se- 
cond memorials  respect  74  calico.  The 
prices  obtained  for  this  article  were,  in  1820, 
12s.  Sd.,  and,  in  1833,  6s.  4$ck  The  warp 
and  weft  of  the  former  year  cost  8s.  0±d., 
leaving  4s.  ifd.  for  labour,  expenses,  and 
profit.  The  cost  of  the  material  of  the  latter 
year  is  4s.  7$d.,  leaving  Is.  9d.  for  labour  and 
profit-*  reduction  of  upwards  of  50  per  cent. 
in  profits  and  wages,  and  of  4  per  cent  since 
last  year.  In  thirty  hanks  water  twist,  there 
is  shown  to  be  a  reduction  of  66  per  cent 
siDce  1818,  and  a  reduction  of  9  per  cent  since 


last  year.  In  four-cut  warp  a  redaction  of  65* 
per  cent,  since  1815.  For  spinning  twenty 
hanks  twist  a  reduction  32  per  cent,  since  1827, 
and  of  llf  per  cent  since  last  year.  For  ma- 
nufacturing fustian  a  reduction  of  38^  per 
cent  since  1828,  and  of  13£  per  cent  since  last 
year. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  falling  condition 
of  industry  ;  and  sufficient  proofs  of  tbe  neces- 
sity of  some  important  change  of  affairs.  It 
is  as  necessary  for  the  rich  as  the  poor,  for 
whenever  the  latter  give  vent  to  their  impa- 
tience, (and  they  cannot  long  withhold,)  the 
rights  of  property  are  no  longer  held  sacred — 
it  is  only  a  scramble  for  the  booty.  We  must 
have  a  revolution  of  violence,  or  a  revolution  of 
good  policy.  And  we  think  that  the  rich  are 
even  more  interested  in  resorting  to  mild  and 
effective  measures  of  reform  than  the  poor,  in- 
asmuch as  they  have  all  to  lose  and  the  latter 
all  to  gain.  We  shall  return  to  this  document 
again  next  week. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Dear  Sir,— Since  my  last  letter,  important 
proceedings  have  almost  daily  occurred  in  my 
route.  At  Manchester,  missionaries  were  ap- 
pointed, at  the  general  meeting  of  delegates,  to 
visit  all  the  manufacturing  towns  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire,  and  some  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, and  from  many  of  these  the  most  satis- 
factory accounts  of  their  success  have  been 
received,  and  I  expect  speedily  to  hear  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  remainder,  which,  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  my  own  experience  in  the  places 
which  I  have  visited,  will  have  been  equally 
satisfactory.  I  left  Manchester  on  Thursday 
last  week,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  in  Shef- 
field on  Friday  evening.  I  met  as  many  of 
the  trades'  union  as  could  receive  notice  to  be 
present ;  an  explanation  was  given  to  them  of 
our  present  views  and  intentions ;  these  were 
well  received,  and  a  more  numerous  meeting 
was  agreed  to  be  called  for  the  following  eve- 
ning. It  met  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
much  information  as  to  the  peculiar  trade  of 
Sheffield  was  elicited,  and  our  proposed  mea- 
sures were  much  approved  of.  Some  of  the 
party  wished  me  to  meet  them  on  Sunday 
evening,  which  I  did,  and  some  very  interest- 
ing discussions  took  place,  which,  I  trust,  will 
go  far  towards  introducing  a  spirit  of  real 
charity  and  kindness  into  the  every-day  trans* 
actions  of  these  parties  with  each  other.  It  is 
indeed  to  me  most  gratifying  to  witness  the 
new  spirit  which  now  pervades  these  meet- 
ings of  the  operatives  in  the  provincial  towns, 
compared  with  that  which  existed  only  some 
months  since,  and  their  improved  habits  of 
temperance,  both  with  respect  to  their  language 
and  manner  to  each  other,  and  also  their  prac- 
tice of  drinking  and  smoking  while  business  is 
transacted  in  their  meetings.  If  the  upper 
classes  do  not  attend  to  their  conduct  in  their 
public  assemblies,  the  operatives  will  be  soon 
in  a  condition  to  set  them  a  better  example 
than  the  former  have  often  latterly  exhibited 
when  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  their 
proceedings.  The  provincial  meetings  of  the 
operatives  in  most  cases  are  conducted  with 
much  more  kindness  of  manner  and  with 
greater  general  unanimity  than  the  meetings 
of  similar  parties  in  London;  but  I  hope  this 
b  only  a  temporary  difference,  which  experi- 


ence will  now  soon  prevent  being  discovered. 
Union,  kindness,  an  J  forbearance,  seem  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  in  all  the  provincial 
trades'  unions,  and  this  is  the  forerunner  and 
certain  indication  of  their  ultimate  success. 
A  new  and  a  correct  view,  1  am  happy  to  say, 
is  also  arising  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  of  the  master- 
manufacturers,  who  begin,  to  discover  that  the 
trades'  unions,  wisely  directed,  can  not  only 
insure  their  own  well  doing  and  well  being, 
but  also  essentially  promote  the  best  and  most 
permanent  interest  of  their  employers 

The  operatives  of  Sheffield  were  most  ded  - 
rous  of  having  a  general  meeting  of  masters 
and  men  at  a  ftitureday,  when  sufficient  notice 
would  be  given,  and  they  urged  me  so  much 
to  return  to  be  present  at  it .  that  I  agreed  to 
their  wishes,  and  they  were  to  call  the  meeting 
for  Monday  next.  I  had  also  some  very  inte- 
resting conversations  with  some  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  and  others  of  the  most  influen- 
tial parties  iu  the  town,  and  1  was  much 
pleased  with  the  liberal  views  which  they  ex- 
pressed relative  to  their  desire  to  see  the  rights 
of  industry  acknowledged,  and  the  producers 
of  wealth  justly  rewarded,  On  Monday  I  left 
Sheffield,  and  arrived  the  same  day  at  Bams, 
ley,  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen  trade  in  Eng- 
land. The  theatre  was  immediately  taken % 
and  a  meeting  of  the  trades'  union  called  to 
meet  me  there  in  the  evening.  1 1  was  Ml  in 
every  part  of  the  house,  although  the  trades' 
unions  charged  for  admission  to  cover  their 
expenses  of  rent,  light,  &c.  I  explained  the 
objects  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  National 
Regeneration  ; — it  was  so  well  received,  I  pro- 
posed that  the  audience  should  form  itself  into 
an  auxiliary  society,  and,  upon  a  show  of 
hands,  it  was  carried  unanimously,  and  with 
the  best  feeling  evinced  from  all  parts  of  the 
house ;  and  in  the  boxes  were  several  of  the 
leading  people  of  the  town.  A  committee  of 
twenty-one  was  then  elected  individually  to 
carry  the  objects  of  tbe  society  into  immediate 
practice,  and  the  very  best  spirit  was  evinced 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  very  interesting 
proceedings. 

In  the  morning  I  visited  several  of  the  most 
considerable  master  manufacturers,  and  found 
many  of  them  extremely  well  disposed  to  the 
operatives,  acknowledging  that  they  had  been 
for  a  long  period  underpaid  for  their  hard  ser- 
vices, and  expressed  their  wishes  that  some 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  improve  their 
condition,  but  added — we  fear,  that  as  long  as 
this  severe  individual  competition  between  the 
masters  continues,  we  do  not  perceive  how  they 
can  be  relieved.  I  requested  them  to  meet  me 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  operatives  in  the 
evening ;  they  did  so,  but  a  gentleman  in  the 
profession  of  the  law  hearing  of  the  intended 
meeting  came  to  it;  but  being  totally  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  yet  desirous  of  talking  upon 
what  he  thought  had  some  connexion  with  it, 
but  which  was  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  objects 
of  the  meeting,  much  less  progress  was  made 
than  I  anticipated.  Yet  the  masters  present 
appeared  well  disposed  to  assist  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  working  men,  and  I  had 
die  pleasure  of  being  informed,  by  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  them,  that  he  thought 
five  or  six  of  the  principal  master  manufactu- 
rers would  unite  to  form  a  union  to  act, in  pre*. 
moting  the  change  we  contemplate  in  the  time 
and  wages,  and  in  the  improvement  of  their 
moral  conduct,  and  would  also  assist  to  enable 
them  to  attain  more  useful  and  valuable  know* 
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ledge.  Indeed,  I  think  the  Boasters  in  Barnsier 
are,  upon  the  whole,  very  favourably  inclined 
towards  their  work-people ; — there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions, but  I  am  sure  they  are  very  few. 

The  next  morning  (Tuesday)  I  came  here, 
and  immediately  communicated  with  the  heads 
of  the  general  manufacturing  trades'  union, 
and  discovered  there  were  to  be  two  meetings 
held,  one  on  each  of  the  following  days — the 
first  of  the  operative  builders,  and  the  second 
of  the  general  union  ;  both  chiefly  to  take  into 
consideration  the  sufferings  of  those  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  who  were  turned  out  of 
employment  in  Derby,  solely  because  they 
were  members  of  the  union  or  in  some  way 
connected  with  it.  The  first  I  attended  yes- 
terday, when  I  was  requested  to  give  my  views 
upon  this  subject  I  did  so,  and  it  was  very 
gratifying  to  find  that  they  were  accepted  and 
acted  upon  by  a  very  respectable  representation 
of  the  builders'  unions  in  Leeds;  but  what 
gave  me  the  highest  pleasure  was  to  see  the 
new  spirit  of  union  and  extended  liberality 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  members.  Not 
an  angry  expression,  or  unpleasant  epithet, 
escaped  during  the  meeting  from  any  one  pre-, 
sent.  I  am  going  to  attend  the  second  this 
evening;  to-morrow  I  go  to  Hudderafield,  and 
from  thence,  before  Sunday,  to  Sheffield,  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  called  for  that  day. 
When  opportunity  occurs  I  will  write  again. 

Your  friend,        ROBERT  OWEN. 
Ivy  House,  l4eeds,  Dec.  26,  1833. 


Report  ofm  Meeting  of the  Friends  and  Patro»$of 
the  School  (lately  commenced  in  the  Institution 
of  the  indneirions  Clews,  14,  Charlotte- street  t 
FUzroyqtmre),  Md  in  the  institution  on 
Friday  Soening9  December  20, 1833  j 

Mr.  Sautt  is  the  chair. 
The  Chairman  commenced  by  stating  that  the 
advantage  of  training  the  infant  mind  on  liberal 
principle*  was  a  desideratum  greatly  to  be  wished 
for,  and  of  all  subjects  of  the  greatest  import* 
•uce,  inasmuch  aa  it  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
character  of  the  indiridual ;  and  Uia  well  kuown 
that  early  impressions  or  prejudices  are  not  era- 
dicated even  in  a  long  life.-  He  (Mr.  Saull)  had 
found  it  so  with  himself,  and  had  combated  hard 
to  rid  himself  of  those  feelings,  and  he  hoped 
that  all  would  take  advantage  of  his  remarks. 
Furthermore,  j ou  most  not  took  to  the  gentry  to 
commence  a  school  on  liberal  principles,  for  if  they 
did,  the  first  thine  they  would  do  would  be  to  put 
your  children  in  livery,  train  them  to  be  servants, 
to  wait  on  them  behind  their  carriages,  and  sol- 
diers to  fight  their  battles :  this  m  wha>  they 
have  done,  and  would  do  again  ;  therefore,  be  oe 
your  guard,  lie  (Mr.  Saull)  likewise  added  that 
he  would  be  always  ready  to  aasiat,  aa  be  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  youth;  inas- 
much, as  he  intends  to  leave  his  valuable  museum 
for  the  purpose  of  education.  As  no  one  truth 
can  be  at  variance  with  another  truth  he  (the 
chairman)  had  carefully  examined  e,very  b.iok 
before  bim,  and  thus  bis  belief  had  led  Kim  into  an 
examination  of  the  works  of  nature ;  be  had  like- 
wise invited  to  bis  geological  museum  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor,  on  Thursdays,  and  to  whom  he 
gives  explanation*  gratuitously.  Having  taken  up 
so  much  of  the  time,  he  had  but  to  hops  that  all 
who  feel  an  interest  (and  all  ought)  ia  theeduca, 
tioo  of  chU^lreoy  would  not  keep  back,  ^ut  by 
ibeirassisjauosform  a  school,  sops  to  enable  the 
working  mosVa  child  to  receive  such  education  as 
to  mm    him   moral,    intelligent,   virtuous*  and 

Mr.  G  ret  tan  brought  up  the  following  report: 
"  Of  all  the  circumstances  that  Influence  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  none  so  much  demand  our 


most  serious  consideration  as  the  training  of  the 
infant  mind.  This  truth  is  now  so  generally  ad- 
mitted, as  to  render  any  arguments  unnecessary. 
The  experience  of  past  ages,  the  history  of  all 
nations,  and  the  testimony  of  every  day's  observe- 
tion  demonstrate  the  all-powerful  influence  of  early 
education.  Those  dajs  are  now  gone  by  when 
ignorance  waa  considered  the  best  safeguard  of 
virtue,  aud  knowledge  the  greatest  curse  we  could 
bestow  upon  onr  children.  A  new  light  has  burst 
upon  the  moral  world,  and  promised  to  shed  its 
rays  upon  the  rising  generation ;  to  fertilize  minds 
which  the  ignorance  of  our  predecessors  com- 
pelted  to  lie  barren.  But  whilst  the  bigot  and 
sectarian  are  assiduously  taking  advantage  of  thia, 
the  new  light,  the  philanthropic  universal  is  t 
seems  to  be  almost  ignorant  of  the  power  of  early 
education  ;  whilst  the  powerful  of  the  land  are  se- 
curing private  tutors,  and  establishing  colleges 
for  their  children,  military  schools  for  their  sol- 
diers, and  each  sect  aad  party  its  iufant  school ; 
the  socialists  alone  have  no  school.  Such  were 
the  tacts  which  presented  themselves,  wheft  Mr. 
Portbury  and  myself  determined  to  establish  a 
rational  school  for  the  industrious  classes,  in  which 
their  children  might  receive  a  sound  education 
unmixed  with  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  any  party. 
With  these  views  we  applied  to  the  managing 
committee  for  the  nse  of  this  institution,  which 
waa  readily  granted. 

"  (hi  thetfth  of  October  we  eosnaeneed  with 
thirty,  pupils,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  more 
than  one  hundred  names  had  been  entered,  We 
had,  however,  many^difficoltiee  to  contend  with, 
having  but  few  books,  and  very  little  apparatus 
necessary  for  so  extensive  an  establishment ;  the 
weekly  charge  being  but  4d.  and  fid.,  and  half  of 
that  in  notes.  The  alteration  which  commenced 
at  the  same  time,  by  pulling  down  two  of  the 
walls,  created  so  much  confusion,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain  order.  The  coldness  of  tba 
weather  (having  no  stoves)  required  that  the  chil- 
dren should  take  exercise  $  most  of  the  pupils  had 
been  so  irrationally  trained,  without  any  ideas  of 
order,  that  we  were  compelled  (not  without  reluc- 
tance) to  dismiss  some  as  an  example  td  the  rest  $ 
wjb  were  also  obliged  to  suspend  thst  most  im- 
portant branch  of  education,  viz.,  gymnastics,  be- 
cause it  disturbed  the  officers  of  the  Bazaar. 
Owing  to  want  of  funds,  other  obstacles  still  re- 
mained, our  only  apparatus  being  pieces  of  wood 
for  lessons  m  geometry,  a  few  balls  for  arith- 
metic, and  a  piece  of  chalk  with  which  we  gave 
lessons  of  the  floor,  together  with  a  little  iufant 
school  apparatus.  We  experienced  considerable 
inconvenience  from  the  mixture  of  the  sexes,  we 
therefore  separated  them.  To  secure  to  the 
school  the  advantages  of  needle  work,  we  accepted 
the  assistance  of  a  female,  who  bow  takes  charge 
of  the  in  hints  also.  From  the  variety  of  disposi- 
tions, aud  the  difference  ofabtlities,we  had  another 
difficulty,  vis ,  classification,  which  we  had  almost 
completed  w.faeti  we  received  a  communication 
from  the  committee  of  management,  informing  us 
that  the  school  interfered  with  the  business  of  the 
Bazaar.  We  had  now  been  four  weeks,  and  had 
registered  one  huudred  and  twenty,  several  of 
whom  had  made  visible  progress ;  when  we  left 
the  Bazaar,  about  fifty  followed  us,  but  not  being 
able  to  accomodate  so  many  $  we  were  compelled 
to  part  with  about  twenty  •,  with  the  remaining 
thirty  we  have  atill  kept  the  school,  although  at 
great  disadvantage  so  ourselves." 
,  .Mr.  Peel  moved  the  reception  of  the  report  fa 
a  powerful  and  eloquent  manner,  and  was  ably 
aeconded  by 

Mr*.  JSmsry,  who  appealed  to  her  sex,  and  more 
especially  to  rrothers,  in  the  most  impressive  Ian- 
guage,  exhorting  them  to  exert  their  influence  to 
procure  for  thtir  children  a  rational  education. 

Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  CouHenap,  in  sepjwsaiog 
the  motion,  regretted  the  removal  ot  tho  school 
from  tlie  Exchange  j  they  trusted  that  the  sootctf 


would  second  the  efforts  of  the  two  individuals  who 
bad  so  greatly  exerted  themselves  j  they  would 
subscribe  each  an  annual  sum  of  two  guineas  to  a 
school  connected  with  and  supported  by  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Industrious  Classes.  The  motioa 
was  then  put  and  carried  unaaimonsly.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  and  regulations  were  then  read : — 

Constitution.— 1.  Every  pupil  ebaJJ  be  en- 
couraged to  express  his  or  her  opinion. 

2.  No  creed  or  dogma  shall  be  imposed  upon 
any. 

3.  Admitted  facts  alone  shall  be  placed  before 
the  pupils,  from  which  they  shall  be  allowed  to 
draw  their  own  deductions. 

4.  No  distinction  whatever  shall  exist  5  but  all 
be  treated  with  equal  kindness* 

5.  Neither  praise  nor  blame,  merit  oor  demerit, 
rewards  nor  punish meuts,  shall  be  awarded  to  any: 
kindness  and  love  to  be  the  only  ruling  powers. 

6.  Both  sexes  shall  have  equal  opportunities  of 
acquiring  useful  knowledge. 

Routine. —Gymnastic  exercises,  spelling-,  read- 
ing, writing,  grammar,  geography,  Latin,  French, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  and  the  other 
branches  of  mathematics  5  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
music  and  dancing. 

Teachers — 1.  To  observe  that  the  strictest 
order  prevsils. 

2.  To  maintain  among  the  popila  the  beet  social 
feelings. 

3.  To  create  the  best  possible  circumstances  for 
the  formation  of  the  beat  moral,  intellectual,  aad 
physical  characters. 

4.  To  visit  on  alternate  weeks  the  parents  of 
absentees. 

Hours.— Morning,  from  nine  until  twelve. 
Afternoon,  from  two  until  four. 

Government.—  1.  To  be  vested  In  the  bsatds 
of  a  committee  of  ten,  chosen  by  ballot  from  the 
parents  and  honorary  subscribers ;  tve  males  aad 
five  females. 

2.  That  2s.  6d.  per  quarter  do  constitute  an  ho- 
norary subscriber. 

3.  I  hat  a  meeting  of  the  parents  and  honorary 
subscribers  be  held  monthly,  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  committee. 

4.  That  at  the  monthly  meeting  five  of  the  com- 
mittee do  retire,  aud  five  be  chosen  to  till  their 
places. 

Terms.— Under  eight  years  of  age,  4d.  per  week. 
Above  eight  years  ofage,6d.  per  week  ;  half  cash 
and  half  notes. 

TpACUERs— -Shall  keep  a  correct  account  of 
receipts  aud  expenditure,  and  lay  the  same  before 
the  committee  j  aud  when  the  balance  shaJl  exceed 
30a.  per  week  for  each  teacher,  the  same  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  committee. 
•  An  Evening  8ehool  lor  Adults  wiH  oosassenc*  as 
soon  as  possible.  Names  will  be  taken  from  those 
who  wish  to  attend  such  school. 

The  accounts  of  receipt  aud  eipenditure  were 
then  produced, 

receipts. 


Donations 

Subscriptions  . 

Loan 

Schooling  &  Hooka,  Nov 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Evening  ditto 


a.  d. 

14  a 

15  6 

u  0 


Nov.  4  £0 

12  7} 

11 

f>  16  6 

18 

1 

3  5 

85 

0 

16  If 

Dec.  2 

0 

II  2i 

9 

0 

16  2$ 

16 

0 

63 

Loans      .        . 
Schooling  and  Books 
Evening  School    . 
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BOTES, 


>5    8    3 


1     6  9 

10  16  0 

3     6  0 

1  16  a 

0    7  9 


Googte fl " 


THE  CRISIS. 


161 


EXPENDITURE. 

To  books,  slaies,pencils,  paper,  pent, 

ink,&c £3    8    2* 

To  teachers 7    7    9J 


Balance  cash  .      10  16    0 

Notes— To  books j slates,  pencil*,  paper, 

pens,  ink,  Ao.  •  .2174 

To  teachers  •  .  .19    6 

Is  hand         .  .        0    S     I 


Balance  notes    .  4    91! 

A  committee  of  four  was  then  appointed  to  look 
oat  tor  suitable  premises,  aud  report  thereon  at 
tbe  next  meeting;.    Adjourned. 


THE  DERBY  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST. 

£   s.  d. 

Sent  from  tbe  Pfosear  office,  December 

12th  and  19th     .            .  10  6 
Dec.  15.— At  /Ac  National  Equitable 
Labour  Exchange tCharlotte-slreet— 

Mr.  Cobbam   '                  .  10  0 

Baome                         .  0    5  0 

Sundry  Donations              .            .  0    7  3 

Weekly  Subscriptions.     .            .  0    9  9 

A  few  Mechanics,  by  J.  C.  O.       .  2    8  0 

Sundries,  per  Miss  Horn              .  0    5  0/ 

Row                            .    •        •  0    2  0 

E.  Morris  and  Shopmatea             .  0  H  64 

Collection  at  Door            .            .  5    2  1 
Dec.  22. — National  Equitable  Labour 

Exchange — 

Weekly  Subscriptions      .            .  0  10  5 

Sitodry  Donations   .          .  0  11  6 
Dec.  23.— 2Vatfo*af  EquitabU  Labour 

Exchange — 
Public  Meeting;,  Dr.  Wade  in  the  chair: 

A  few  Brothers  of  the  Carpenters  0  10  6 

A  few  Mechanics,  per  J.  C.  U.  2d  sub.  0    3  6 

Seaday  Evening  Social y,  Poland-street  0  11  0 

Dr.  Wade                .             ,            .  10  0 

Three  or  four  Carpenters             .  0    4  0 
A  few  Tailors,  meeting  at  Mr/Turner's, 

Oxford-market               .  0    9  6 

A  few  Carvers  and  Gilders          .  0    3  4J 

Tbe  Workmeu  at  Messrs.  Bramahs  10  6 

Mr.  fathering  too              .            .  10  0 
Warner,  for  the  West-end  Best  and 

Shoemakers                    .            .  10  6 

A  few  Friends,  per  Warner  0  11  J 
PLudgnte             .            .            .050 

The  Coopers  at  Morrison's,  Wappins;  0    8  8 
Mtaars.  Cleave  and  Watson,  proceeds 

of  sale  of  pamphlets  at  the  Meeting  1  16  6 
Warner,    Boot    aad    Shoemakers,  2d 

■nbacription       .             .             .  0  10  1 

Collection  at  Doom           .            .  6  18  9 

Sundry  Donations  0  17  6 

'.CO 0    4  0 

t?.  D.  Saoll,  weekly  subscription  0    2  6 
?er  Mr.  Dixon,  a  few  Bruah makers  of 

Barbican             .             .            ,  0     6  4 

irpeniers,  per  Mr.  Borneil  0    6  0 

Jyers,  per  Mr.  Batcher    .            .  0    3  6 

•wellers,  per  Mr.  Thomas  0    18 

>»«",  Godfrey,  and  Friend  0    14 
)ec.  29.— National  EquitabU  Labour 

Exchange*  11  8  5 
Received  at  the  PiowCE*  Office x 
Aidon,  and forwarded  to  Mr.  Col- 
imbell,  A  gent  for  the  Pioneer;'  Derby : 
rom  the  Unionists  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Riders,  Union- SV  Borough, 

and  a  few  Friends          .                  •  0  15  9 

•ec  20.  Mr*  Roarers        -           ^    ,    ,  0    0  6 

—  21.  Mr.  Broarey  and  Friends  0    17 

?ven  Worirmg  Men,  by  H.  R.     .  0    3  6 

Hsnter     •        •»  »          ,*    .../>«'  0     1  0 

Friend  by  Ditto  0     10 

he  Leather  Japaaoers  0    4  3 


Carried  forward  44    4  10 

•  gtfbscribers'  Names  in  this  day's  Pioneer. 


Brought  forward  £44 

Carpenters,  per  B.  S.  L.  1 

Men  at  Mr.  Thurell's,  Cabinet  Manu- 
facturer, Poland- houae,  Poland-street    0 
Branch  Lodge,  No.  5,  of  tbe  F.  S.  O.C., 
held  at  No.  50,  High-street,  Mary  I  e- 
booe,  London,  for  the  Brave    but 
Oppressed  Men,  Women,  and  Chil- 
dren of  Derby— A  counter-shot  from 
the  battery  of  Right  against  Might        2 
Members  of  the  34th  Class  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Union  of  the  Working  Classes    0 
The  Smiths'  Union,  by  George  Tomey      2 
The  following  turns  have  been  received 
at  Birmingham,  up  to  Monday  week 
last  ;•— 
Pearl  Button  Makers        .  3 

Japan nera,    Wolverhampton,    Bilston, 

and  Birmingham  .  .  6 

Messra.  Walthewe'  Stonemasons  •  1 

„        „  Bricklayers    .  0 

„        „  Carpenters  0 

t,       »  Sawyers  0 

Glass  Cntters        ...  2 

Coopers  and  Boxmakers  .  •  0 

Shoemakers' Society         .  .  1 

Turned  Cbairmakers        .  .  4 

Frass  Founders     ...  4 

Candlestick  Makers         .  .  1 

Harness  Platers    ...  0 

Silver  plate-workers        .  .  0 

Freeth  aod  Jemiing's  Japanners  .  0 

United  Lodge,  Red  Cow  .  0 

Burton's  Manufactory  0 

Cabinet-makers    .  .  10 

Thomas  aod  Daniel  Brown  ,  © 

Mr.  Bradley,  jun.      .  1 

Chapel      -  ...  2 

Whilpeerd's  Factory         .  0 

Small  Subscriptions  •  15 

From.  Lenmiogtou   ...  5 

Coventry  •  .  13 

.  Birmingham,  remitted  to  Derby 
December  20    .  30 

WolverhHmpton       .  •  21 

The  following  sunt*  have  been  tent 
to  Derby  tince  the  commencement  of 
the  men  being  turned  out  .*— 
From  Nottingham  ' .  28 

Hinckley,  Leicestershire    .  20 

8heep»head  .  .  10 

Qtisrnaon  '  «  10 

Melbourne,  Derbyshire  2 

Castas  Donnmgtou  .  .  1 

The  Derbyshire  district,  in  con- 
tributions from  members, 
and  donations; «  94 

Leek  .  .  ,10 

Quorndon,  2d  payment        •  5 


4  10 
3    3 

8    0 


10    4 

6    0 
10    0 


0    0 


12  10 
0    0 


U  6 

13  0 

0  0 

18  6 


0 
9 

8 

5 

0 

10 


0   o 

14    0 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


Total  .  -  349  13  7 
Since  the  above  account,  delegates  have  arrived 
at  Derby  from  Worcester  with  50/,$  Sheffield, 
3/.  14*;  Banbury,  5/,  j  of  which  we  shall  furnish 
a  detailed  account  in  next  week's  Pioneer.— All 
communications  to  be  made  to  the  Derby  Com- 
mittee, Town  Hall  Tavern,  Birmingham. 


HAMPDEN  i*  tme  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  tbe  following 
extract  from  Tail's  Magazine  of  December,  re- 
specting the  above  recent  publication  :— 

"This  singular  work  has  reached  us  at  tbe  lery 
last  hoar,  wben  neither  time  nor  space  remain  for 
tbe  serious  notice  to  which  their  -merits,  and  still 
more  their  purpose,  entitle  the  «' Colloquies  on 
the  Errors  and  Improvemeutaof  Society,"  which 
is  the  second  or  explanatory  title.  Tbe  frame- 
work is  that  of  a  novel,  that  universal  medium 
through  which  Mrs.  Hanoab  More  has  taught 
Church  of  England  i  am,  Miss  Martiueao  Political 
Economy,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Dods  Cookery;  the 
description  might  he  more  accurate  if  we  said  tbe 
frame- work  is  something    between,   the  serious 


novel  and  Dr.  Soulhey'a  Ute  work,  Colloquies  with 
Sir  Thomas  Mere,  &c*  Here,  however,  all  ihe 
acton  and  speculator*  are-  living  men,  Hampden, 
the  hero,  ia  the  aon  of  a  very  wealthy  baronet  of 
old  tle&ceui  aad  high  Tory  principles.  Tho  his- 
tory of  tbe  youth  bears,  in  softie  points,  a-  close 
affinity  to  that  of  Shelley.  He  and  two  other 
young-  men,  kttightfl~errsnt  In  benevolence  and 
philosophy,  set  out  in  Loudon  on  a  crusade  lo  Im- 
prove society;  they  discuss  their  opinions  and 
the  f*New  Views"  with  mot  of  the  leading  minds 
and  meliorative  writer*  uf  the  day.  They  seek 
and  obtain  encounters  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  Mal- 
thas, Jeffrey,  Wi  I  be r force,  Dr.  Howley,  ine  late 
Bishop  of  London,  Soulbey.  Lord  Brougham,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Eldon,  Mr. 'Peel,  &c 
In  short,  we  have  the  real  adventures,  Tetters,  and 
conversations  *f  Mr.  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  dur- 
ing1 liia  indefatigable  efforts  for  humanity. 
More  we  cannot  at  present  say  of  this  remarkable 
work,  save  that  it  is  brought  out  in  a  style  of  great 
elegance  and  even  magnificence.'1 

[The  writer  of  the  letler  then  proceeds  to  state 
that  it  ia  evident  that  the  book  is  attributed  to 
Mr.  Owtu,  who  has  often  declared  thai  he  never 
would  publish  a"  anonymous  work,  and  requires 
from  him  a  disavowal  of  die  authorship.  This 
we  can  safely  give  in  Mr*  Owen's  name;  but  still 
we  cannot  agree  with  our  correspondent  in  think- 
ing that  the  authorship  is  imputed  td  Mr.  Owen.1 
It,  of  course,  is  imputed  to  a  disciple,  as  the  book 
abounds  with  hi» doctrine.  The  woric  we  have  not 
yet  got  possession*  bf,  or  we  should  have  alluded 
to  it  before  this. — Ed.]  * 

Biblc  Am  ic dot «.— When  Bonaparte  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  tbe 
country,  consequently  happily  engaged  in  a  just 
aad  necessary  war  with  them  all,  one  of  the  Chris, 
tie**  Missionaries,  (whether  of  the  Parliamentary 
established  cltuYeh,  nr  Whether  belonging  to  one 
of  the  mere  pious  tribes  of  the  hundred  sects  of 
seceders  from  that  holy  church  I  know  not,)  having 
arrived  at  China,  and  obtained  an  audience  of  oue 
of  the  chief  Mandarins,  requested  (after  a  suitable 
preface)  his  acceptance  of  a  very  elegantly  bound 
Bible,  assuring1  the  Mandarin  the  atudy  of  this 
book  would  not  only  promote  peace  aad  good-' 
will,  but  also  produce  friendship  and  brotherly 
love  bet  wist  the  two  nations.  The  honest  Man- 
darin, with  a  look  of  ineffable  contempt,  pat  back! 
the  book  with  a  countenance  that  almost  petrified 
this  pious  ambassador  from  the  land  of  holiness, 
and  with  a  dignified  air  assured  this  pious  vender 
of  holiness  that  such  a  book  could  be  of  no  aae  to 
him  or  bia  countrymen  j  for  although  it  was  stated 
to  produce  peace  and  goodwill,  the  actual  sitosw 
tion.of  our  country,  England,  proved  it  was  of  no 
efficacy  or  avail  there,  where  war  was  eternally 
raging,  aud  when  at  this  moment  all  the  principal 
nations  of  Europe  trading  hence  were  shut  out 
from  tbe  ports  of  China  by  tbe  British  men  of  war. 
"  No,  no,"  says  the  Mandarin,  u  you  do  not  prae»  i 
tise  what  that  book  inculcates ;  I  am,  therefore, 
satisfied  you  are  not  to  be  believed,  when  yon 
assure  us  you  believe  ia  such  a  book  ;  and  what 
ignorant  blockheads  you  must  take  us  Chinese  to 
be,  to  suppose  you  can  make  us  believe  that  which 
by  the  whole  conduct  of  your  lives  giro*  the  lie 
direct  to  your  professions.  Go  back  to  your  own 
country,  aad  tell  them  to  stay  at  home,  and  culti. 
vale  the  arts  of  peace  as  we  do  in  China,  instead 
of  travelling  about  conspiring  against  the  peace 
and  happiness,  of  quiet,  inoffensive  nations,  who 
travel  not  from  home  as  yon  do,  to  persuade  us  to 
adjure  the  faith  of  our.  forefathers,  and  instead  of 
which  you  would  inoculate  us.  with  the  pious  and 
holy  principles  of  those  chosen  people  of  the  Lord, 
who  are  eternally  quarrelling,  making  war  upon, 
and  murdering  each  other/'  The  poor  crest-fallen 
missionary  let  fall  his  pious  pate,  and  like  Hara- 
letVgbost,  suddenly  disappeared  with  bis  Hole 
Bible. 
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-*-  MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice.— All  member  of  the  Labour  Exchange 
Association  who  do  not  beloug  to  any  of  the 
at  read  j  organized  bodies,  are  re  quested  to  send 
in  their  names,  trade*,  uiid  addresses*  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Miscellaneous  Department,  at  the 
Office,  31,  Crown. btreet,  Sobo  j  or  to  llie  Cutiniu. 
niiy  (Jo  flee- ho  use,  JoliD-ttrect;  m  order  that  they  ' 
may  be  alphabetically  arranged.  And  for  the 
further  information  of  tde  member*  of  this  depart- 
luent,  the  Committee  beg  to  male  that  they  have 
divided  the  metro  polls  into  the  following  el  attain- 
cations,  and  also  so  licit  the  aid  of  hind  Iriend*  la  • 
the  various  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  Exchange-rent,  hooka  Tor  which  purpose  may 
he  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Pint  divisioa^Oiford  street,  Tot  leu  ham-court* 
road  ;  Second  division — the  New-road  and  to  ibe 
north  of  it  ^  Third  division— Edge  ware-  road  west, 
aud  Bay&walerj  Fourth  divMou^Crown street, 
OxfonJ-^ireet,  park- lane,  Ftccadihy,  Coventry- 
slrcet,  Prmce'a-atreet,  Gum  pton -street  %  Fiftu  di- 
vision— Wttt mi nster,  comprising  Piccadilly,  St. 
Martin's- lane,  Whitehall,  Mill  hank,  Pirolico,  aad 
Chelsea;  Jwxiu  divbiou — Lambeth;  Seventh  divi- 
sion—Borough; Eighth  division— Sooth  of  Hoi- 
born.  Farriogdoostreet,  Bridge-street,  Strand, 
and  east  of  St.  Martins-lane;  Ninth  division— 
Holbern,  North  of  Tottenham- court-road,  East  of 
City-road,  Went  of  Barbican,  Ch  is  well-street, 
Newgal#>street  and  Farriagdon-street  $  Tenth 
division  jflpftnal-green  district— East  of  City- 
rpao\iacMing  Shoredlteh  and  Hackney,  bounded 
on  the  aoath  by  Church-street,  Spital6elds ;  Ele- 
venth division— Whitecbapel  district— Church-st. 
Spitalfields,  WbUechaoel-road*  and  neighbourhood 
bounded  on  the  west  by  theCity;  Twelfth  division— 
Maiden- lane,  Pentonville-road,  Islington,  and  New* 
ington;  Thirteenth  division—South  of  City, Snow- 
hill,  Long- lane,  Ch  is  well-street,  bounded  My  the 
Whjtechapel  district,  on  the  east  by  Farrio*dont 
street,  aud  on  the  south  by  the  Thames;  Four* 
teeath  division— Kensington  district. 

W.  ft.  Wood,  Secretary. 

— >-■  '      ■  —  ■  I.  .  — *4 

THE  NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR 
EXCHANGE. 

ARSTBaOT Or WBIKLY REPORT.  IWDIMa  DBC.  21. 

Deposits'   .    9179b.  Os.— Exchanges,  721 6h.  4s. 
Reoripts.        Cask  $  Note*,     paymrnts. 


Social  CoMMUWiTY  Land  FoifD.— A  Public 
Meeting  6f  the  Subscribers  will  take  place  on 
Sunday  Evening,  Jan.  4th,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown, 
Cdfvirre-dourt.    Chair  taken  at  Six. 
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Notes  now  in  circulation 
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Social  Anomaly^ — In  proportion  as  nations 
have  become  great  and  powerful,  and  have 
made  advances  in  wealth,  and  acquirements,  the 
mass  <of  '.misery,  corruption,  and  rankling  at 
their  base,  has  also  continued  progressively  to 
be"  enlarged,  until  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
the  foundations  of  society  are  laid  in  wretched- 
ness, and  that  there  is  no  addition  made  to  the* 
superstructure  of  luxury  and  of  wealth,  with- 
out a  more  than  corresponding  enlargement  of 
the  sphere  of  misery  below. — Mudie. 

Titles  and  Nobility. — There  are  a  set  of  men 
in .  all  the  States  of  Europe,  who  assume,  from 
their  infancy,  a  pre-eminence  independent  of  their 
moral  character.  The  attention  paid  them,  from 
the  moment  of  their  birth,  gives  them  the  idea 
that  they  are  formed  for  command;  they  soon 
learn  to  distinguish  themselves  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  being  secure  of  a  certain  rank  and 
station,  take  no  pains  to  make  themselves  worthy 
of  it.  To  this  institution  we  owe  so  many  indif- 
ferent ministers,  ignorant  magistrates,  and  bad 
generals . — Abbe  Raynal. 

The  Right  of  Voting.— -  Want  of  property  is 
no  proof  of  wanting  industry,  talents,  or  virtue. 
Then  why  should  a  deficiency  of  fortune  annihi- 
late a  man's  political  consequence  ?  If  an  indivi- 
dual bet  without  property,  and  not  supported  by 
publioor  private  benefactions,  he  must,  unless  a 
rdbbec,  be  considered  industrious.  But  a  man  of 
property  has  no  such  assurance  in  his  favour.  A 
poor  man,  so  circumstanced,  has  therefore  a  much 
better  right  to  vote  than  a  rich  man,  on  the  mere 
account  of  contributing  to  the  state. — Ensor. 

The  improvement  of  reason  has  on  the  happi- 
ness of  man  an  influence  which  the  heart  of  the 
most  subtle  sophister  cannot  invalidate.  From 
that  only  period,  knowledge  is  susceptible  of  in- 
crease, and  the  amelioration  and  happiness  of  a 
man  has  no  other  scale  of  proportion  than  that 
vecy  knowledge;. for  can  there  be  a  system  more 
dangerous,  more  false,  than  that  which  w/ould  be 
founded  on  an  opposite  principle? — Rochan. 


MARRIAGE.— ^'Princes turn?  by  proiv,ts*i 
cannot  be  an  evil  inRtefsytng  by| 


Excess  Stock  over  Notes  22,509      3 

Audited  by  Managing  Committee, 

JAMES  BALLS*  Chairman. 
W.  HOARE,  Superintendent. 


NOTICES. 

Mr.  Sloans  will  lectnre  do  Astronomy,  Che- 
mistry, &c,  with  appropriate  Apparatus,  in  the 
Institution,  Burton-street,  Burton-crescent,  every 
Wednesday  evening-,  at  Eight  o"Cl«»ck. 

Tickets  tor  the  Course  6s.        Single  6d. 
Gallery,  2s.  6d.  $  Ditto.  3d. 

8«OPRE«PlR.  —  A  Correspondent,  -who  signs 
himself  M  A  Shopkeeper  wishing  to  learn  some 
useful  Trade,"  is  Informed,  that  if  be  will  address 
a  letter  to  A.  B„,  at  Mr.  Robfns's,  No.  9,  Bear  Gar- 
den, New  Park-street,  South wark,  he  possibly 
may  bear  of  something  that  will  suit  him. 

Tn«  Monthly  Tba  Party  will  take  place  on 
Sunday  Afternoon,  at  Three  o'Cfock,  at  the  Insti- 
tution, Charlotte-street. 


BLAIR'S  GOUT  and  RHEUMATIC  PILLS, 
a  pleasant,  safe,  and  effectual  cure  for  every 
description  of  Goot  and  Rheumatism,  are  recom- 
mended to  the  afflicted  with  a  confidence  arising 
from  experience j  are  one  of  the  valuable  results 
of  the' improved  state  of  Medical  Science,  and  the 
only  efficient  remedy  ever  discovered  for  these  ex- 
cruciating Disorders.  In  Gout,  Rheumatic  Gout, 
and  acute  Rheumatism/  these  Pitts*'  will  have  a 
most  wonderful  effect  in  tnost  cases,  giving  relief 
from  the  intolerable  pain*  in  one  or  two  hours; 
aud  one  box  will  frequently  carry  off  the  attack  in 
two  Or  three  days;-  even  where  the  patient  has 
usually  kept -bis  bed  for  as  s5aoy  weeks,  and 
sometimes  months.  They  are  equally  certain  in 
Lutnb'ago,  Pains  in  tire  Head  or  Face,  frequently 
treated  as  the  Tooth-ache.  Rheumatism  of  long 
standing  wHI toe  perfectly  cured  by  a  slight  decree 
of  perseverance  in  the  use  of  these  Pills,  which 
require  neither  confinement  nor  attention*  daring 
their  use :"  and  the  condoned  decided  tfpprttbettori 
sent  unsolicited  to  the  Proprietor,  from  all  parts' 
of  the  kingdom,  and  frdm  all  classes  of  society: 
fully  warrants  the  assurance  tbat  no  person  sob' 
ject  to  these  disorders  will,  after  a  trial,  ever  be 
without  them.— Sold  by  Thomas  Prout,  289, 
Strand,  London,  seven  doors  from  Temple  Bar'j 
and,  by  bis  appointment,  by  Bel  I  by  and  Co., 
Birmingham;  Stoby,  St.  AnnVsquaR*  Manches- 
ter ;  Ramie,  Lord-street,  Liverpool  £ftd  all  other 
Medicine  Venders  through  the  kingdom. 


An  OffenUe,  and  Commutual  Socialist,  sbdut  4ft, 
in  tends,  to  Join  heart  and  band  with  a  Femsle  stoat 
bis  own  age ;  she  must  possess  property  settled  sesu- 
nalty  upon  herself,  of  not  less  than  £50.  per  Aaron. 
Respected  su<t  connected  as  he  is  by  letahrksnttfe/ 
quaint* nee  of  old  society^  nit  bough  himself  for  yum 
a  decided  Qwenite  and  Socialist,  privately  as  they  hm' 
beep  enjoyed,  ha.ve  literally  turned  friend*  into  ese.i 
ruies,  is  desirous  of  going  out  from  old  sodeij, 
(wretched  jm  in  Ibe  majority  it  is)  wfaidb  can  oolybj 
eS'ected  by  such  a  union.  His  oosnectiom,  £&,  m 
interesting,  and  for  past  years  drcumstances  «Ui  bt> 
explained, "  Transparent  ss  the  icicle.*'  Hit>  nusDen 
diffident,  habits  n.oral  and  temperate ;  in  person  art 
profession  considered.  *•  very  respectable,"  judtpwm 
r&lensive,  at  the  same  time  is  n  non-  producer ;  bu 
interesting  family  (three)  are  bees,  ate  out,  and  an 
nearly  provide  for  themselves-  The  mott  implicit 
confidence  und  delicacy.  Address,  post-paid,  B.C.Y., 
at  378,  Strand.  . 

[We  have  given  this  exactly  as  we  received  it 
in  manuscript.  It  is  so  unique  and  original,  tons 
way,  tiiat  we  were  sorry  to  prune  it,  though  per- 
mitted. The  person  we  believe  is  serious,  and  of 
respectable  appearance.  We  recommend  the  ad- 
vertisement to  the  consideration  of  our  fifty- 
pounders,'  who  are  not  exactly  beyond  the  period 
of  gestation  and  production  ;  for  perhaps  there  is 
another  hive  of  bees  wanted,  as  he  lias  the  singu- 
lar faculty  of  .bringing  forth  bees,  without  being 
himself  a  bee.  Some  may  think  it  unsocial  to 
make  a  money  bargain  of  the  match ;  but  it  u 
done  upon  the  true  principles  of  liberty  and  equa- 
lity. He  wants  his  partuer  to  be  independent  of 
himself,  that  she  may  be  "  *aEE/'  No  Socialist 
can  object  to  such  a  principle :  it  is  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  emancipation  of  woman.  He  does  not 
say  whether  it  is  to  be  a  moral  or  aa  krjxDoai 
marriage ;  nor  whether  the  female  is  to  be  hand- 
some or  tolerably  good-looking.  Tlieie  are  only 
three  conditions :  forty  years,  fifty  pounds,  and 
womanhood^  virginity,  we  suppose,  ts  not  neces- 
sary—no1  Socialist  could  insist  upon  it.] 

In  1  vol.  8vo.,  price  4s.  6d.,  bds.,  or  in  16  Nanbcn 
price  3d. -each. 

ANTICHRIST,  or  Cbrisiinnity  Reformed;  bast 
a  series  of  Discourses  written  and  deliver*!  bf 
tbe  Rev.  J,  E.  Smith,  M.  A.;  in  which  m eewa- 
strated  from  tbe  Scripture*,  In  oppoairioa  to  tee  fo- 
wling opinion  of  the  whole  religions  vrorU.t** 
evil  and  good  are  from  one  source ;  Devil  sad  GoJ 
one  Spirit  j  and  that  Ane  one  is  merely  manifested  to 
make  perfect  the  joiner. 

Of  whom  also  may  be  bad 

VOLNEY'S  RUINS  OF  EMPIRES, 

In  a  neat  Pocket  Volume,  price  2s.  6d.  board*,  or 

io  14  Number*,  price  2d.  each. 
Now  publishing  in  Weekly  Number*,  priceTbrrt- 
balfpeuce  each, 
Cousins,  18,  Duke-street,  LfiicolVs*'*o-§eU«- 


THE  THIRTY-FOURTH  SOCIAL  FEiTIV At 
will  be  held  ou  MONDAY  EVENING  aext, 
January  6,  at-  ibe  Institution  of  the  ludostrisa* 
Crosses,  ^harlotte-street,  Fitscoy-square.  — Ou 
which  evening  a  .Grand  Vocal,  and  Jnsra&*s<il 
Concert  will  take  place/aad  the  Amaseaeou  sill 

be  extensively  increased.      _ 

^hortfy  v#iH  bV  publssbed, 

NEW  CHRISTIANITY,  by  St.  Siawr.  »»> 
itrnted  with  a  Coloured   Eagravraf,  reare- 
sentmg  %  Female  io  tlie  St.  eJimouUn  cosusse; 
translatda  into  Baglfan  tty  tbe  Rev.  J.Sssita, HA. 
Price  Ode  Shilling.  Z1   .         .  •    '  ;      - 
B.  D* Cousins,  Crit i*  Office.   * 

fast— 


Mr.  Dstrosierwiil  lecture  oa  T«ee4s/#WR** 


Prir*ed<t*d  publishtdbf  B.  D.Cousiirs.nM***' 
jfrcef,  Xracpffr*k  l%*.ft*ld*i  and  of  W, 3H*« 
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NATIONAL  CO-OfERATlVE  TRADES    UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE, 


THE  CHARACTER  OP  EVERT  HUMAN  BEING  IS  FORMED  FOR,    AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL." — Owm. 


tEBttcftl?  gfracetttftigs. 

INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE  STREET. 

SUNDAY   EVENING,  JANUARY  5. 

Mr.  Owen  lectured. 

He  commenced  by  stating  that  the  public 
newspapers  had  begun  to  find  fault  with  his 
proceedings,  for  the  first  time.  He  said  that 
the  present  administration  was,  no  doubt,  igno- 
rant of  what  took  place  between  him  and  the 
government  before  they  came  into  office ;  but 
that  he  would  demonstrate,  from  the  memorials 
which  he  had  before  him,  that  none  of  the  go- 
vernments of  Europe  or  America  had  any  good 
cause  to  complain  of  his  conduct,  since  he  had 
in  an  official  manner  presented  documents 
before  them,  containing  the  same  views  which 
he  now  presented  to  the  public,  and  foreshow- 
ing the  results  which  were  now  beginning  to 
manifest  themselves. 

Memorial  of  Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  to 
the  Government*  of  Europe  and  America. 

"  The  memorialist  has  devoted  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
political  economy,  and  by  permitting  practice 
in  all  oases  to  correct  theory,  he  has  attained 
the  moat  important  results  for  the  well-being 
of  society. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  numberless  benefits 
which  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  country, 
the  memorialist  is  desirous  of  making  it  known, 
in  the  shortest  time,  to  those  who  govern  the 
civilized  world,  and  to  the  public.  He  there- 
fore presents  memorials  on  the  subject  to  the 
governments  of  Europe  and  America. 

*'  The  memorialist  is  not  influenced  to  this 
proceeding  by  partiality  or  prejudice  for  or 
against  any  class,  sect,  party,  or  country.  He 
views  the  whole  human  race  as  men  created 
originally  with  the  same  general  faculties  and 
qualities,  though  varied  in  degree,  and  trained 
by  circumstances  over  which  society  has  now  a 
complete  control,  to  despise,  hate,  and  oppose 
each  other,  even  to  death ;  although  the  truth 
is  now  clear  by  which  with  more  ease  society 
may  train  them  to  esteem,  and  love,  and  aid 
each  other. 

u  Nor  yet  has  the  memorialist  been  actuated 
to  the  conduct  which  he  adopts  by  a  desire  for 
wealth,  for  popularity,  for  honours,  or  for  fu- 


ture fame : — to  him  these  already  appear  the 
playthings  of  infants: 

"  But  he  is  induced  to  act  thus,  because  he 
can  show  the  causes  which  perpetually  generate 
misery  in  human  society,  and  also  develop  the 
means  by  which,  without  injury  to  any,  those 
causes  may  be  gradually,  and  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  effectually  removed.  To  witness 
this  change  in  part,  or,  if  that  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted, to  know  that  it  must  soon  commence, 
and  rapidly  proceed,  is  his  reward,  and  it  is 
already  secured  to  him. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  memorialist 
claims,  not  that  kind  of  attention  which  is 
usually  given  to  ordinary  questions  of  policy ; 
but  he  asks  for  the  devotion  of  the  minds  of 
the  parties  whom  he  addresses,  that  they  may 
comprehend  subjects  not  yet  open  to  common 
capacities,  and  which  involve  all  the  valuable 
interests  of  society. 

"  For  a  period  has  arrived  in  which  a  greater 
change  in  human  affairs  will  be  forced  on  the 
world  than  the  world  has  yet  witnessed;  but  in 
ail  its  extent  the  change  will  be  highly  benefi- 
cial to  every  individual,  and  to  all  ntates. 

"  It  i6  a  period  when  the  errors  which  have 
hitherto  perplexed  mankind  are  about  to  be 
unravelled,  and  in  consequence  the  obstacles 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  human  improve- 
ment will  be  removed. 

"  The  immediate  causes  which  make  this 
change  certain  and  necessary,  are  the  over- 
whelming effects  of  a  new  scientific  power, 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of  all 
classes  of  men.  The  former  will  soon  render 
human  labour  of  little  avail  in  the  creation  of 
wealth,  while  the  latter  will  make  evident  to 
the  people  the  absolute  necessity  which  has 
thus  arisen  for  them  to  give  a  different  direc- 
tion to  their  powers,  and  will  inform  them  also 
how  the  change  is  to  be  effected. 

"  To  mis  day  the  means  of  consumption,  or  of 
obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  by  the  working 
classes,  have  been  acquired  solely  through  the 
medium  of  their  labour,  the  value  of  which  the 
new  power  has  already  much  diminished ;  and 
the  certain  consequences  of  the  undirected  pro- 
gress of  this  power  will  be,  to  reduce  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  manual  labour,  until  it  falls 
below  the  means  of  procuring  a  wretched  sub- 
sistence for  any  large  proportion  of  the  working 


classes,  while  the  remainder  of  these  must  be 
of  starved  out  existence. 

"  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  contest  which  has 
already  continued  for  some  time,  and  which 
now  exists  in  full  activity  between  scientific 
power  and  manual  labour  ;  between  knowledge 
md  ignorance  ;  but  no  one,  who  comprehends 
any  thing  of  the  subject,  can  for  one  moment 
doubt  the  result. 

"  It  is  presumed,  that  the  Powers  thus  ad- 
dressed cannot  desire  an  increase  to  the  mise- 
ries of  the  people ;  while,  in  consequence,  new 
dangers  to  every  state  must  continually  arise  on 
every  side. 

"  On  these  grounds  solely  the  memorialist 
requests  attention  and  co-operation. 

"  He  is  now  ready  to  communicate  the  full 
details  of  these  important  subjects  to  any  or  all 
the  Powers  whom  he  addresses ;  and  if  those 
details  shall  appear  on  examination  to  be  de- 
rived from  facts  and  experience,  as  he  presumes 
they  will  be  found,  the  requisite  measures  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  existing  distress  among 
the  working  classes  may  be  adopted  by  the 
respective  governments,  before  the  period  shaM 
be  past  when  the  combined  extended  suffer- 
ings and  knowledge  of  the  people  will  permit 
the  requisite  time  for  calm  deliberation,  &c. 

"  Frankfort,  20th  Sept.,  1818." 


Extract  from  the  Memorial  addressed  to  the  Al- 
lied Powers,  assembled  in  Congress,  at  Air-la- 
Chapelle,  in  1818. 

"Under  the  existing  arrangements,  in  all 
countries,  the  mass  of  the  people  derive  their 
subsistence  through  the  nominal  value  of  their 
labour,  and  which  rises  and  falls  on  the  com- 
mon commercial  principle  of  supply  and  de- 
mand.   ' 

"  This  arrangement  served  the  purpose  in  a 
tolerable  degree,  while  wealth  was  produced 
chiefly  by  manual  labour.  But  it  has  been 
shown  that,  latterly,  a  power  of  production, 
unlimited  in  extent,  and  which  scarcely  con- 
sumes at  all,  has  been  introduced  ;  that  it  has 
already  created  a  most  unfavourable  dispropor- 
tion between  the  demand  for,  and  supply  of 
manual  labour  ;  and  in  its  undirected  progress 
this  disproportion  will  go  on  increasing.  As 
long,  however,  as  manual  labour  continues  to 
be  thus  depressed,  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
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derive  their  subsistence  solely  from  that  source, 
niirt  be  subject  to  poverty  and  misery ;  while  a 
few,  not  nearly  one  in  one  thon«aud  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  will  be  in  possession  of  accumu- 
lated wealth,  which  under  those  circumstances, 
must  equally  destroy  their  happiness.  They 
would  be  perpetually  involved  in  the  opposition^  o( 
evil  passiou  and  struggle,  which  must  arise  in  such 
u  lamentable  state  of  society. 

u  It  is  not  indeed  possible,  with  the  knowledge 
now  in  the  world,  and  which  is  daily  advancing, 
that  snch  a  state  of  society  can  long:  exist ;  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  knowledge  and  i uteres t 
on  one  aide  will  render  all  contest  vain,  and  the 
folly  of  contest  must  be  severely  felt. 

"  No  one,  therefore,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  each  individual,  in  every  raDk 
and  in  all  countries,  that  judicious  measures  should 
be  adopted,  with  the  least  delay,  to  secure  those 
beneficial  results  in  practice.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that,  with  the  hourly  increase  of  know- 
ledge in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  the 
period  can  be  distant  when  it  will  appear  to  be  the 
interest  of  all,  that  these  ameliorations  should  be 
speedily  effected. 

"  Thus  has  your  memorialist  given  preliminary 
explanations  of  the  three  general  results,  stated 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Memorial,  addressed  to 
the  governments  of  Europe  and  America.  He 
submits  these  explanations  to  satisfy  Congress 
that  he  has  had  much  valuable  experience  on  these 
subjects,  which  be  baa  brought  before  them  :  that 
he  understands  them  thoroughly  to  their  founda- 
tion, and  upon  that  knowledge  be  now  restates 
that  all  countries  possess  the  means,  and  many  the 
most  ample,  to  give  riches,  good  habits,  and  dispo- 
sitions, and  useful  learning  aud  intelligence,  to  all 
their  inhabitants.  °        ' 

«•  That  the  practical  measures  to  affect  these  im- 
portant purposes  are  unknown  to  the  governments 
and  people ;  otherwise,  as  the  benefits  to  each 
would  be  beyond  estimate,  they  wonld  speedily 
carry  them  into  execution. 

''That  your  mcmoralist  is  desirous  of  developing 
these  measures  in  the  most  minute  detail  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  governments  of  Eorope  and 
America,  that  they  may  take  the  lead  in  directing, 
under  the  established  order  of  things,  those 
changes  which  alone  can  relieve  the  world  from 
the  practical  evils  of  the  present  system,  which  is 
experienced  to  be  so  productive  of  error  and 
inisery,  that  every  one  exclaims  something  must 
be  doue,  though  no  one  has  attempted  to  explain 
what  should  be  done. 

"Tliat  your  memorialist  is  most  desirous  of  cor- 
dially uniting  the  govern menta  and  people  in  those 
measures,  which  he  is  ready  to  prove  ought  now 
to  be  pot  in  practice  for  the  interests  qf  both 

"That  he  has  hitherto, except  in  part,  withheld 
this  knowledge  from  the  people,  because  he  has 
been  afraid  they  would  act  upon  it,  in  their  pre- 
sent  neglected  and  unprepared  state,  with  too  much 
precipitancy  to  benefit  themselves  or  others  He 
still  withholds  it  from  them,  until  he  shall  dis- 
cover that  they  shall  use  it  calmly  and  tempe- 
rately for  their  advantage,  without  having  the 
desire  of  applying  it  to  the  injury  of  any  class 
sect,  party,  or  individual.  This  period,  however 
for  many  reasooe,  he  considers  to  be  rapidly  draw- 
mg  near,  and  he  will  patiently  wait  its  arrival »  &c 

wl  n  u !  Ulu,J  BlIen  thero  8i*t€eD  y«"V  nM 

Mr.  O.,  'to  study  these  measures  ;  they  have  re- 
fused to  do  so,  and  the  people,  long-despbed  and 
neglected,  have  resolved  to  adopt  these  measures 
themselves. 

"  I  told  them,  that  either  machinery  must  be 
stopped  in  its  progress,  or  the  population  must 
emigrate,  or  starve  j  both  of  these  results  have 
already  appeared.*' 

Mr.  Owen  tbeo  gave  an  account  of  his  journey 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  England,  during 
which  he  visited  the  Trades'  Unions  in  Worces* 
ter,  B.rmingbam,  Sheffield,  the  Potteries,  Barns- 


ley,  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  and  Derby ;  in  all  of 
whfch  place*  be  was  well  received,  and  succeeded 
iq  prrsua4'ing  several  of  the  masters  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  men  were  perfectly  justifiable  and 
consistent  with  the  interest  of  both  parties.  Tue 
masters  of  Derby,  who  had  a  conference  of  several 
hours  with  him,  paused  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for 
6|s  exertions  in  behalf  (of  both  parties,  we  sun- 
pose).  The  men  of  Derby  also  passed  a  vote  of 
congratulation  and  thanks,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy  : — 

"  Resolved,  that  this  Committee,  highly  apprecia- 
ting the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Robert  Owen, 
<fc  manifest  their  sense  *L  his  unparalleled  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  industrious  classes,  by  giving, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  old  world,  a  hearty 
vote  of  congratulation  on  the  wide-spreading 
influence  of  hi*  principle?,  and  of  thanks  for  his 
exertions  at  the  present  time  in  aid  of  the  op- 
pressed operatives  of  Derby. 

**  By  order  of  the  Committee, 
«  Jan.  4, 1834.  "  T.  P.  ROBl  NSON,  Sec." 

Many  of  the  masters  are  prepared  to  adopt  the 
eight  hour*9  system  on  the  1st  of  March.  The 
following  letter  from  Bradford,  which  appeared  in 
the  LttdS  Mercury  %  will  prove  the  possibility  of 
the  measure  being  to  a  certain  extent  carried  into 
effect,  if  the  masters  had  only  the  will  to  adept  it. 

"TO  THE   EDITORS. 

"GcNTLEMSir,— On  Saturday  last,  the  children 
employed  in  the  extensive  works  of  John  Wood, 
Esq.,  were  unexpectedly  informed  by  their  bene* 
volent  employer  that  he  should  require  their  at- 
tendance during  the  next  three  months  of  winter 
not  sooner  than  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  (aix 
o'clock  being  the  usual  time  at  the  mills  in  Brad- 
ford); at  the  same  time  they  were  told  that  he 
should  not  require  their  attendance  later  than 
usual  at  night,  and  that  no  abatement  would  be 
made  of  their  wages. 

"  To  mark  their  grateful  sense  of  such  humane 
and  just  conduct,  the  children  and  their  over- 
lookers met  at  half-past  seven  on  the  Monday 
morning,  before  their  new  working  hour,  and  fer- 
vently presented  their  thanks  to  God.  Two  of 
their  overlookers  conducted  their  worship,  and, 
amid  a  solemn  stillness,  implored  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  kind  employer. 

"After  this,  a  tetter  to  Mr.  Wood,  written  by  one 
of  the  factory  youth*, was  read,  and  approved  by  the 
children,  who  formed  a  deputation  to  present  it 
to  their  master,  and  with  which  be  expressed  him- 
self both  affected  and  gratified. 

"  The  next  evening  the  parents  of  the  children 
arranged  a  meeting  among  themselves,  and  re- 
turned their  thanks.  How  delightful  it  is  when 
the  employer  and  his  people  thus  learn  to  feel  a 
mutual  kindness  and  regard !  How  much  suffer- 
ing will  thus  be  spared  to  five  hundred  youths 
during  the  next  three  months ! 

u  It  is  said  the  other  factory  children  who  regu- 
larly begin  at  six  o'clock  all  winter  through,  are 
not  a  little  "  dissatisfied!"  There  is  a  very  ob- 
vious remedy  for  this  eomplaiot,  and  the  only 
ooe  likely  to  be  effectual.  Let  the  Christian 
Blasters  *  go  and  do  likewise.' 

«  Bradford,  Nov.  27,  1833." 

Mr.  Owen  concluded  by  an  appeal  to  the  Unions 
of  the  Sooth,  to  exert  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
reform,  or  they  would  soon  be  outstripped  by 
their  Northern  brethren.  In  reply  to  a  question 
fiom  a  member  of  the  Union,  he  stated,  that  part 
of  the    money  raised    in 

Derby  was  employed  in  giving  them  immediate 
support,  but  if  an  accommodation  was  not  imme- 
diately effected  between  the  masters  and  them, 
they  would  be  set  to  work,  and  one  of  the  mas- 
ters had  already  offered  ihem  his  factory  at  a  rea- 
sonable rent  to  begin  with.  One  ^>oor  family  of 
the  strikers  would  have  died  of  famine,  if  they 
had  not  been  immeeUately  relieved.  The  following 
is  a  letter  from  Derby  to  Tdr.  Owen  .— 


Derby,  Dec.  16th,  1833. 
Sift,— Your  character  is  so  well  known  as  a 
friend  to  the  working  classes,  that  1  consider  any 
apology  unnecessary  when  I  am  addressing  yoa 
on  their  behalf.  The  operatives  of  Derby,  to  the 
amount  of  800,  joined  the  Trades'  Union,  for  which 
the  masters  threw  them  out  of  work,  and  refuse  to 
let  them  return  unless  they  wHl  withdraw  from 
the  Union,  and  sign  a  declaration  not  only  to  that 
effect,  but  that  they  will  not  contribute  in  any 
way  to  the  support  of  those  that  are  in.  The  mea 
with  indignation  refused  to  comply  with  snob  unjust 
and  tyrannous  demands ;  when  the  masters  actu- 
al fy  threw  out  6f  employ  every  woman  and  child 
<  rn  any  way  related  or  eeaoevted  with  any  ana*  fa 
the  Union  ;  and  there  are  now  upwards  of  1800  m 
want  or  the  common  necessaries  of  fife,  as  the 
parochial  authorities  deny  to  aH  any  relief,  in  fact 
they  have  stopped  the  pay  of  widows,  who  had 
been  receiving  regular  weekly  pay,  because  they 
had  children  in  the  Union. 

I  hope  you  will  not  consider  I  am  asking  too 
much,  when  1  urge  you  to  advocate,  and  to  ssa 
every  exertion  with  the  working  classes  of  Lon- 
don to  take  op  our  cause,  and  to  give  us  every 
possible  assistance  in  this  severe  struggle  of 
might  against  right,  and  capital  versos  U 
Feeling  confident  that  I  am  not  soliciting  in  i 
1  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  HALL. 
Pheasant,  Bridge-street. 

DR.  CHALMEBS. 


We  insert  the  following  specimen  of  philo- 
sophic*-heritico- Christian  rhapsody,  which 
appeared  in  the  Worcester  Journal,  and  was 
intended  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  die 
public  mind,  in  exposing  the  "  vapid  sophistry 
both  in  morals  and  economies  of  a  pretended 
social  reformer.**  It  is  from  Dr.  Chalmers's 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  and  we  place  c<  cheek 
hyjowl"  with  it  another  extract,  which  was 
not  inserted  in  the  Worcester  Journal^  and 
not  taken  from  the  Bridgewater  Treatise,  hot 
from  a  sermon  lately  published  by  the  same 
learned  divine,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Doctor  has  been  converted  since  the  Bridgewater 
Treatise  wis  written ;  or  at  least  that  he  takes 
fits  of  new  and  old  Christianity,  and  writes  oa 
both  sides  of  the  question.  This  is  fair,  and 
what  we  should  call  a  just  balance ;  so  that  the 
Rev.  Doctor,  in  a  fit  of  new  Christianity,  maybe 
very  effectually  employed  to  refute  the  vapid 


sophistry  of  the  same  Doctor  in  a  fit  of  old 
Christianity.  It  is  war  within ;  the  new  man 
fighting  with  the  old  man  of  the  heart. 

Speaking  of  the  harmony  which  the  God  of 
Nature  has  established  between  the  private  affec- 
tions of  our  nature  and  general  benevolence,  the 
learned  author  observes  :— 

'*  Such  is  the  mechanism  of  human  society  as  at 
comes  direct  from  the  baud  of  Nature  or  of  Na- 
ture's God.  But  many  have  been  the  at  tenants  sf 
human  wisdom  to  mend  or  to  meddle  s»hn  it 
Cosmopolitism  to  particular  ban  enenaiooswed  ts 
substitute  a  sort  of  universal  eilisensl)tp  la  place 
of  the  family  affections,  regarding  tbem  aa  so 
many  disturbing  forces  j  because,  on*»tisw#ftly 
as  incentives  to  a  partial  or  particular  bemevclta**, 
they  direct  the  aim  from  that  which  sbomM,  his 
behalf  of  the  meu  at  f  contended,  be  the  object  of  every  eaUnghtened 
philanthropist,  the  general  and  greatest  good  sf 
the  whole.  It  is  thus  that  certain  transcestdestal 
speculatists  would  cut  asunder  stl  tne  special  aftai. 
ties  of  our  nature,  in  order  that  men,  set  at  surge 
from  the  ties  and  the  duties  of  the  domestic  reav 
tionship,  might  be  at  liberty  to  prosecatfte  a  snort 
magnificent  and  godlike  career  of  virtue  ;  and  in 
every  »iwg!e  action,  have  respect,  not  to  the 
well-being  of  the  individual,  but  to  the  veil. 
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being  of  the  species.     And   thos,  also,  friend, 
ship  and  patriotism  have  been  stigmatised  along 
with  the    family    affections,  as  so    oiany   nar- 
row-minded virtues,  which,  by  their  distracting 
influence,  seduce  men  from  that  all -comprehensive 
virtue,  whose  constant  study  being  the  good  of  the 
world,  a  happy  and  regenerated  world,  it  is  the 
fond  imagination  of  some,  would  be  the  result  of 
iu  universal  prevalence  among  men.  Fortunately, 
nature  Is  too  strong  for  this  speculation,  which, 
tlms/ore,  has  only  Us  full  being  in  the  reveries 
or  ike  pages  of  those  who,  in  authorship,  map  well 
be  termed  the  philosophical  novetiste  of  our  race. 
Bat,  beside  the  actual  strength  of  those  special 
propensities  in  the  heart  of  man,  which  no  ge- 
neralization can  overrule,  there  is  an  utter  impo- 
tency  in  human  means,  or  human  expedients,  for 
carrying  their  hollow,  their  heartless  generaliza- 
tion into  effect.    Now  there  is  nothing  which  so 
jets  off  the  superior  skill  of  one  artist  as  the  utter 
failure  of  every  other  artist  in  his  attempts  to  im- 
prove upon  it;  and  so  the  failure  of  every  philan- 
thropic or  political  experiment   which  proceed* 
upon  the  distrust  of  Nature's  strong  and  urgent 
and  general  affections,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
impressive  while  experimental  demonstration  for 
the  matchless  wisdom   of  Nature's    God.    The 
abortive  enterprises  of  wild  yet  benevolent  Uto- 
piauism ;  the  important  and  hurtful  schemes  of 
artificial  charity,  which  so  teem  throughout  the 
cities  and  parishes  of  oor  land ;  the  pernicious 
legislation,    which    mars    instead    of    medicate* 
whenever  it  intermeddle*  with  the  operations  of 
a  previous  and  better  mechanism  than  it*own,huve 
all  of  them  misgiven  only  because,  instead  of 
conforming  to  Nature,  they  have  tried  to  divert 
her  from  her  courses,  or  have  thwarted  and  tra- 
versed the  strongest  of  her  implanted  tendencies, 
it  is  thus  that  every  attempt  for  taking  to  pieces, 
whether  totally  or  partially,  the  actual  frame- 
work  of  society,  and  constructing  it  iu  a  new  way 
or  on  new    principles,    is  altogether  fruitful  of 
forest  evil  both  to  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the 
commonwealth.    That   economy    by    which    the 
family  system  would  have  been  entirely  broken 
up ;  aud  associated  men, living  together  in  planned 
and  regulated  villages,  would  have  laboured  for 
the  common  good,  and   given   up  their  children 
wholly  undomesticated  to  a  common  education, 
could  not  have  been  carried  into  effect  without 
overbearing  the    parental  affection,  and    other 
strong  propensities  of  Nature  beside ;  and  so  it  was 
stifled  in  embryo  by  the .  Instant  revolt  of  Nature 
against  it.**— Vol.  i.  p.  tU. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  both  heretical 
as  coming  from  a  Christian,  and  sublimely 
wicked  and  unfeeling  as  coming  from  a  man. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  heretical,  for  the  church 
regards  nature  as  corrupt ;  for  Christ  came  to 
save  us  from  the  corruptions  of  original  nature. 
Bat  the  Doctor  says  that  the  mechanism  of 
human  society  as  coming  direct  from  Nature 
—must  be  good,  and  that  mechanism  is  sel- 
fishness and  individuality.  Does  the  Doctor 
beliere  u  in  original  sin  and  all  actual  trans, 
gresaions  which  proceed  from  it?"  We  would 
also  ask  the  Doctor,  whether  moral  or  physical 
ties  are  the  best?  whether  our  relationship 
should  be  determined  by  blood  or  by  moral 
affections?  The  Doctor  says  blood,  for  that  is 
the  original  mechanism  of  nature,  alias  original 
•in.  We  sav  the  relationship  should  be  moral, 
and  Jesus  Christ  said  the  same ;  when  the  peo- 
ple told  him  his  mother  and  brethren  were 
waiting  for  him,  he  said  "  who  is  my  mother, 
and  who  are  my  brethren,  but  they  that  do 
the  things  which  1  say  ?"  then,  turning  round 
to  his  disciples,  he  said,  "  behold,  these  are  my 
mother  and  brethren,"  &c.  In  other  words,  he  i 
gave  the  preference  to  a  moral  relationship, 
of  universalism ;  which  universalism   would 


destroy  the  selfishness  of  private  affection  and 
patriotism,  but  the  selfishness  only.  A  patriot 
is  not  a  good  man  if  his  love  for  hia  coun- 
try prompts  him  to  use  violence  to  other 
countries;  but  he  is  a  patriot  who  lows  bis 
country  and  all  other  countries.  The  former 
leads  to  war,  and  is  the  patriotism  of  old 
society ;  the  latter  leads  to  peace,  and  is  die 
patriotism  which  we  recommend;  neither 
would  we  destroy  private  affections  and  rela- 
tionship, we  would  only  make  them  subordi- 
nate ;  whereas  old  nature,  the  Doctor's  favorite, 
has  made  them  paramount. 

The  Doctor  in  another  Moon. 

"  Just  imagine  for  a  moment  that  honour,  aud  in- 
tegrity, aud  benevolence  were  perfect  and  uni- 
versal in  the  world — that  each  held  (lie  property, 
and  the  reputation,  and  the  rights  of  his  neighbour 
to  be  dear  to  him  as  his  own — thai  the  suspicions, 
and  the  heart-burnings,  and  the  jealousies,  whe. 
therof  hostile  violence  or  envious  competition, 
were  altogether  banished  from  human  society — 
that  the  emotion,  at  all  times  delightful,  bf  good 
will  on  the  one  side,  were;  ever  and  anon,  calling: 
the  emotion  no  less  delightful  of  gratitude  back 
again — that  troth  and  tenderness  bad  their  secuYe 
abode  in  every  .family —and,  that,  Standing  forth 
amidst  the  wider  companionship*  of  life,  we  each 
could  confidently  rejoice  in  every  one  which  he 
met  with  as  a  brother  and  a  friend }'  we  ask,  if  by 
this  simple  change, a  change,  you  will  observe,  in 
uothing  else  than  the  morale  of  humanity — though 
wiuter  should  repeat  its  storms  as  heretofore,  and 
every  element  were  to  abide  unaltered, yet  iu  vir- 
tue of  a  process  and  revolution  altogether  moral, 
would  not  our  millennium  be  begun,  and  a  heaven 
on  earth  be  realised  ?" 

This  is  just  our  doctrine,  for  if  this  moral 
change  were  effected,  ho  man  would  hate 
twice  as  much  as  another.- 


WESTMINSTER  RATIONAL  SCHOOL,  AND 
GENERAL  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTION, 
GROSVENOR-STREET,  MILLBANK. 

FOUNDED  .1833. 

Objects,  Ac.—- This  Institution  was  founded 
expressly  to  further  the  attainment  of  really  useful 
knowledge  both  by  infants  ami  adults ;  aud  to 
afford  them  such  a  superior  education  as  shall  more 
fully  and  perfectly  develop  their  rnehtsl,  moral, 
and  physical  powers  ;  as  well  as  to  insure  the  par- 
ticular cultivation  of  the  finer  or  social  feelings, 
by  means  of  the  best  scientific  instruction,  fre- 
quent friendly  asfociations,  aud  extended  rational 
amusements.  From  the  vast  utility  of  such  an  in- 
stitution in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  many  be- 
neficial effects  likely  to  result  from  its  success,  we, 
the  shareholders,  deem  it  our  bonudea  duty  to  lay 
before  the  public  this  prospectus,  so  that  their 
support  may  be  insured  aud  given  to  this  truly  im- 
portant undertaking. 

Business.— The  business  of  this, Institution  is 
intended  to  be  comprised  under  .five  principal 
heads  or  department*,  viz.,  the  school,  the  even- 
ing classes,  the  lectures,  ihe  festivals,  and  the  li- 
brary ;  and  the  charge*  to  each  will  be  such  as  to 
place  its  manifold  advantages  within  tbe  reach  of 
afl  who  take  an  interest  therein,  or  bate  at  heart 
the  general  welfare  of  society. 

Departments'— 1st  School.  The  school  is 
formed  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  both 
sexes,  "  without  distinction  of  class,  of  sect,  of 
country,  or  of  colour,"  by  a  system  of  facts  only ; 
and  exclusive  of  all  rewards  and  punishments,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  pant  and  present  most  ir- 
ratioual  methods  pursued,  either  more  or  less,  iu 
the  various  academies  of  the  World.  In  reference 
to  what  is  taught,  although  utility  will  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  view,  yet  nothing  will  be  withheld 
either  in  science,  art,  or  nature. 

Terms  for  pupils,  payable  hi  advance— Males 


and  Females,  under  seven  years,  «0d.  per  week  ; 
ten  years,  9d  ;  •  above,  Is. 

N.B.  All  the  pupils  will  have  free  access  to  tbe 
lectures. 

2d.  Evening  Classes.  By  evening  classes  is 
meant  the  regular  association  of  those  Individuals 
who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  any  one  or 
more  branches  of  education,  by  means  of  mutual 
Instruction,  or  engaged  teachers :  each  class  so 
regulating  its  own  proceedings  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  others,  Or  the  general  business.  Those 
classes  requiring  teachers,  or  a  separate  meeting 
night,  must  take  especial  tickets  for  that  purpose. 
Those  first  formed,  it  is  expected,  will  be  foe 
music  and  drawing.  Terms  of  admission  to  this 
department  may  be  ascertained  ou  application  to 
the  secretary. 

3d.  Lectures.  Lectures  will  be  delivered  re- 
gularly throughout  each  quarter,  every  Sunday 
and  Wednesday  evenings,  on  subjects  nighty  in- 
teresting to  the  members,  and  the  public  at  large ; 
every  lecturer  having  perfect  liberty  to  state, 
without  reserve,  his  entire  opinions,  provided  be 
subject  himself  to  a  fair  discussion  ou  controverted 
points. 

Quarterly  tickets  3s.  each  to  any  part  of  the 
room ;  single  tickets,  to  pit,  3d.,  gallery  4d.  each. 

4th.  Festivals.  To  spread  abroad  a  taste  for  ra- 
tional amusement  in  the  place  of  those  depraved 
habits  generated  in  ale-houses,  aud  similar  places 
at  present  In  much  resort :  as  well  as  to  cultivate 
and  improve  tht  rational  and  kindly  feelings  of 
tbe  members,  their  neighbours,  &&,  we  intend 
to  hold  social  festivals,  consisting  of  balls,  con- 
oerts,  and  tea  parties,  ouce  a  fortnight,  onTuesday 
eveuiogs. 

Tickets  Is.  6d.  each,  tea  and  coffee  Included. — 
Children,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  half  price. 

5th.  Library,  &c.  A  library  will  be  formed  as 
speedily  as  possible,  which  shall  consist  of  works 
of  every  description,  and  in  every  branch  of  science, 
literature,  Ac,  and  it  shall  be  accessible,  under 
proper  regulations,  to  all  persons  connected  with 
the  Institution,  whet  her  as  day  or  evening  scholars. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  news  reading, 
room,  and  particularly  on  Sundays.  A  museuni 
will  abo  be  another  Subject  commanding  tbe 
earliest  and  roost  urgeut  attention  of  the  share- 
holders, considering  it,  as  they  do,  a  very  powerful 
auxiliary  in  the  process  of  a  rapid  aud  scientific 
course  of  instruction. 

Government.— The  affairs  of  this  Institution 
will  be  wholly  conducted  by  the  shareholders  who 
form  the  committee,  with  a  treasurer  aud  secre- 
tary, elected  from  themselves  quarterly. 

W.  HASSELL,  Hon.  Sec. 

N.B.  Personal  application  (or  communications 
by  letter,  post-paid,)  may  be  made  to  the  secre- 
tary, of  whom  every  necessary  information  can  be 
obtained  respecting  tbe  Institution. 

Tickets  to  tbe  lectures  and  festivals,  with  pro. 
spectus,  &c,  can  always  be  had  at  the  following 
places  ;— William  Has* ell,  8,  Grey  Coat-street, 
Westminster ;  George  Glanvill,  ti,  Barton-street,. 
Westmiuster;  Charles  Southwell,  101,  Peter- 
street,  Westminster;  William  Hattersley,  43, 
Kegeut  street,  Westminster  -,  John  Bourne,  5,. 
Carteret-street,  Westminster  i  William  Pember- 
ton,  53,  Earl.M rest,  Westminster;  John  Lane,  10, 
Carey-street,  Vincent-square  ;  George  Langley, 
71,  Vauahall  Bridge- road ;  Henry  Cock,  0,  Clip- 
Stone-street,  St.  Marylebooe;  George  llu^gctt, 
3,  York-street,  Westminster. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  hate  several  article*  on  hand,  which  will  op-  * 
pear  in  our  next.     We  are  sorry  we  could  not 
insert   D.G,  but  he  will  appear,  we  hope,- 
next  week. 

Mr.  P«re-S  «  lftp££<[^@QC9gfe 
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fcfce  Crisis* 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JAN.  11. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PIONEER. 

Sir, — I  have  been  watching  your  progress 
with  deep  interest,  and  with  many  of  the  gene- 
ral sentiments  expressed  in  the  various  papers 
in  the  Pioneer  I  am  much  pleased;  but  some- 
times you  and  your  correspondents  seem  for  a 
time  to  have  lost  the  spirit  of  peace  and  charity 
by  which  alone  the  regeneration  of  mankind 
can  ever  be  effected.  You  have  drawn  a  line 
of  opposition  of  feelings  and  of  interests  be- 
tween the  employers  and  employed  in  the  pro- 

.  duction  of  wealth,  which,  if  it  were  continued, 
would  tend  to  delay  the  progress  of  this  great 
cause,  and   to  injure  those  noble  principles 

.  which  you  are  so  desirous  of  seeing  carried 
into  practice.  I  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  the 
following  address  to  the  True  Sun,  and  some 
other  papers,  and  I  think  it  may  tend  to  throw 
some  useful  light  upon  the  subject,  and  thus  be 
beneficial  to  the  readers  of  the  Pioneer. 

Your  friend,  ROBERT  OWEN. 

ADDRESS 
To  ike  Trades  Union*,  and  to  ail  the  Producer* 

of  wealth  and  knowledge  throughout  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland. 

You  now  appear  before  the  world  to  assert 
the  rights  of  industry,  in  opposition  to  the 
assumed  power  of  idleness  and  uselessness  over 
your  property,  lives,  and  happiness.  Your 
enemies  are  alarmed  at  the  position  you  have 
taken ;  your  friend*  are  afraid  you  have  scarcely 
sufficient  experience  and  wisdom  to  assert  these 
rights  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  to  maintain  them, 
.  without  throwing  society  into  confusion. 

Your  enemies  are  the  friends  of  ignorance, 
corruption,  and  human  misery,  and  well  may 
they  be  alarmed;  the  days  of  their  power  are 
numbered,  and  discovered  to  be  few;  while 
your  friends  have  been  preparing  themselves 
calmly  and  quietly  to  come  to  your  aid  as  soon 
as  they  shall  ascertain  that  you  have  received 
the  true  spirit  of  forbearance,  charity,  and 
kindness  for  your  opponents,  knowing  that  until 
this  spirit  in  all  its  genuineness  of  purity  shall 
be  imbibed,  you  cannot  adopt  wise  measures  to 
obtain  your  emancipation  from  the  ignorant 
and  vicious  system  by  which  your  opponents 
have  so  long  oppressed  you. 

This  spirit  has  been  introduced  among  you, 
it  has  taken  root,  has  been  nurtured,  and  is 
about  to  produce  fruit  a  hundred-fold.  This, 
then,  is  tne  day  of  your  salvation,  the  time  for 
you  to  arouse  yourselves  to  effect  the  great  and 
glorious  change  that  is  before  you. 

In  this  conflict,  between  the  industrious  and 
useful  and  the  idle  and  useless,  many  errors 
will  be  at  first  committed  by  the  former,  for 
.  the  want  of  that  experience  so  long  possessed 
by  the  latter;  limited  views  will  be  at  first 
adopted,  as  they  have  been;  but  now  is  the 
time  for  these  limited  views  to  give  place  to 
sound  principles,  and  a  more  extended  field 
of  action. 

The  operatives  have  formed  their  Trades' 
Unions,  and  confined  them  at  first  to  partial 
numbers  in  the  respective  branches  of  a  general 
trade,  or  manufacture.  They  have  latterly  been 
extended  to  several  branches  of  the  same 
general  business  or  calling;  they  now  require 
to  be  further  extended  to  all  the  branches  of 
each  general  trade,  manufacture,  or  employ- 
ment, and  that  these  also  should  be  united  by 


one  common  bond  of  interest  among  all  the 
producers  of  wealth  and  of  real  knowledge. 

This  union  is  to  be  perfected  by  considering 
all  the  producers  of  every  thing  of  real  value 
as  members  of  one  body,  having  but  one  in- 
terest ;  and  by  uniting  these  producers  in  well 
devised  practical  measures,  to  give  efficiency  to 
their  proceedings. 

The  shortest,  easiest,  and  most  certain  mode 
by  which  to  accomplish  this  union,  is  first  to 
unite  the  masters  and  men :  producers  of  all 
that  is  useful  and  necessary  for  happiness. 
They  are,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  body,  the 
masters  having  gradually  arisen  out  of  the  mass 
of  workmen. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  masters  are  igno- 
rant of  their  own  real  interests,  and  therefore 
act  the  tyrant,  being  cruel,  unjust,  and  illiberal. 
They  exact  severe  labour  from,  and  pay  low 
wages  to,  all  those  whom  they  employ ;  but 
not  so  with  many  other  masters.  They  know 
that  those  who,  by  their  daily  toil,  produce 
wealth  for  them,  are  their  best  friends,  and 
their  interests  never  can  be  separated  without 
the  most  grievous  evils  resulting  to  both.  It 
becomes  the  interest,  therefore,  of  the  opera- 
tives to  aid  the  good  masters  to  obtain  the 
rights  of  industry  for  both,  and  to  form  ar. 
rangements  to  render  it  incumbent  on  those 
masters  who  are  not  at  present  so  well  disposed 
to  become  such  as  the  superior  and  best  dis- 
posed now  are. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  real  objeet  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  National  Regeneration ;  and  surely 
it  is  necessary  that  a  thorough  regeneration  of 
the  ignorant  and  vicious  system  by  which  the 
world  has  been  so  long  misgoverned  should 
now  be  commenced. 

The  promoters  of  this  change  in  human 
affairs  are  not  the  disturbers  of  peace,  but  real 
conservatives.  They  desire  to  remove  grievous 
evils,  not  by  violence  or  anger,  which  generate 
other,  and  sometimes  worse,  evils  than  those 
intended  to  be  removed,  but  by  practical  mea- 
sures equal  to  the  task  devised  by  reason  and 
experience,  and  which  must  produce  in  a  short 
period  unmixed  good  to  the  whole  of  society. 

They,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  intel- 
ligent and  well-disposed  among  the  masters  in 
each  trade,  manufacture,  and  beneficial  occu- 
pation should  unite  and  form  a  Masters'  Union, 
as  a  majority  of  the  master  manufacturers  in 
the  Potteries  have  already  done;  that  these 
masters  encourage  the  intelligent,  temperate, 
and  well-disposed  of  the  operatives  whom  they 
employ  to  form  unions  among  themselves; 
that  both  parties  elect  from  their  union  pro- 
perly chosen  persons  to  be  delegates  to  form 
a  union  of  friendly  communication  between 
them,  and  by  which  all  differences  of  opinion 
may  be  amicably  adjusted  each  week  as  they 
may  arise ;  and  thus  that  spirit  of  opposition, 
discontent,  and,  I  fear  too  often,  hatred,  which 
has  been  engendered  and  cultivated  by  the 
ignorance  of  both  employer  and  employed,  will 
be  changed  for  one  of  mutual  confidence  and 
kindness,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  each 
other's  interest  and  happiness.  By  this  union 
of  masters  and  men,  producers  of  wealth  and 
knowledge,  the  following  benefits  will  result : — 

1.  The  operatives,  or  actual  producers  of 
wealth,  will  be  employed  a  reasonable  time  per 
day  in  producing  wealth  for  society,  and  after- 
wards in  acquiring  the  most  useful  knowledge 
for  themselves,  and  in  recruiting  their  health 
and  spirits,  by  rational  recreation  and  social 
enjoyment,  that  they  may  be  usefully  and 
happily  occupied  during  their  lives. 


2.  For  producing  this  wealth  for  society, 
they  require  in  justice  to  have,  and  will  obtain, 
a  good  living  for  themselves  and  famUiei,  and 
a  sound  practical  education  for  their  children. 

3.  The  master  manufacturers,  or  employers 
of  the  operatives,  will  obtain  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  their  capital,  the  wear  and  ten  of 
their  establishments,  and  an  average  of  ten  per 
cent,  profit  upon  the  productions  of  British 
industry,  for  their  own  skill  and  labour,  or  for 
the  skill  and  labour  of  those  who  direct  the 
general  operations  of  their  establishments;  and 
lastly,  the  public  will  have  good,  honest  pro- 
ductions, instead  of  the  articles  of  deception 
with  which  all  markets  now  superabound. 

This  union  of  the  producers,  employers  and 
employed,  will  therefore  permanently  improve 
the  condition  of  the  working  men  and  of  their 
families :  of  the  employers  and  their  familia; 
and  of  tne  public  generally,  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  of  a  public  now  cheated,  deceived,  and 
injured  in  almost  every  possible  way,  and  for 
no  other  reason  that  can  be  discovered  except 
to  bolster  up  a  little  longer  the  gross  abssr- 
dities,  in  contradiction  to  all  known  tacts, 
of  the  most  visionary  imaginations  of  men  tod 
women — of  men  and  women,  too,  who  ait 
totally  ignorant  of  all  national  practice,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  beneficial  results  which  maj 
be  attained  by  our  national  power  wisely  di- 
rected. 

These  incongruous  and  contradictory  ima- 
ginings they  have  dignified  with  the  name  of 
political  economy*  while  they  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered  the  data  on  which  the  science  of  poli- 
tical economy  can  be  alone  founded. 

It  is  these  imaginations  which  nave  been  pit 
forth  in  every  popular  form  and  shape,  in 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  that  nave  confounded 
the  intellects  of  what  are  called  learned  men, 
and  of  all  their  readers.  Were  a  correct  judg- 
ment formed  of  modern  learning  by  their  pub- 
lications, it  would  be  fully  proved  that  no  rw 
things  could  be  more  removed  from  each  other 
than  modern  learning  and  real  knowledge ;  they 
appear  to  be  the  very  antipodes  of  each  other, 
and  hence  alone  the  disorganised  state  of  Bii- 
tish  society  ;  for  the  very  lowest  at  the 
people,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  think  at 
all,  discovered  that  they  were  governed  by 
those  who  opposed  their  vain  imaginations  & 
facts— who  would  support  the  moat  destructive 
theories,  although  tney  daily  witnessed  the 
most  appalling  miseries  which  they  created  to 
the  people — miseries  created  solely  by  those 
theories  being  forced  into  practice,  and  which 
have  been  persevered  in  so  long  that  the  pops- 
lation  has  lost  all  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  those  who  ought  to  lead  and 
govern  them.  In  consequence,  the  most  vain- 
able  portion  of  the  people — that  is,  the  useM 
or  the  producers  of  real  wealth  and  know- 
ledge, from  dire  necessity  have  been  compelled 
to  take  their  own  affairs  into  their  own  hands, 
to  prevent  their  utter  degradation,  to  stay  the 
downward  progress  of  demoralisation  and  po- 
verty, to  prevent  that  power  which  might  be, 
and  which  might  easily  he  made  to  be,  the 
greatest  blessing  to  the  population  of  the  world, 
from  being  a  curse  to  tne  productive  classes  of 
the  Briti&n  empire,  and  through  their  vbbs- 
tural  and  most  ruinous  competition  with  aS 
the  other  industrious  portions  of  the  earth,  the 
greatest  of  all  curses  to  them  also,  and  to  then 
posterity.  ^7> 

.  Let,  therefore,  all  anger,  ill- will,  and  dissen- 
sion cease  among  all  the  producers,  both  en- 
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ployers  and  employed,  of  real  wealth  and 
knowledge  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  let  them  now  adopt  practical  mea- 
mres,  founded  on  experience,  to  insure  a  good 
living  to  themselves  and  families,  and  a  good 
quality  of  all  articles  for  the  public,  and  make 
no  more  of  any  thing  than  the  public  will  pay 
a  fair  remunerating  price  for;  and  let  all  who 
wish  to  produce  useful  wealth  be  constantly 
employed  a  reasonable  period  daily ;  but  let 
not  any  overwork  themselves,  or  be  half  their 
time  idle,  from  want  of  employment  being 
found  for  them,  while  others  are  compelled  to 
be  altogether  without  occupation,  because  the 
tint  class  named  are  required  by  their  ignorant 
employers  to  over,  exert  all  their  powers  and 
faculties. 

Therefore,  before  all  things,  as  the  most 
important  step  that  can  now  be  taken  to  eman- 
cipate the  population  from  gross  ignorance,  I 
recommend  a  cordial  union  of  all  the  producers 
of  real  wealth  and  knowledge,  both  employers 
and  employed,  and  that  this  senseless  warfare, 
carried  on  between  the  masters  and  operatives, 
solely  for  the  gain  and  advantage  of  those  who 
neither  produce  wealth,  knowledge,  or  any 
thing  really  useful  and  beneficial  lor  any  nor- 
uon  of  mankind,  should  now  cease,  and  their 
interests  hereafter  be  for  ever  united. 
I  am,  your  friend, 

ROBERT  OWEN. 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  FUND- 

ING  SYSTEM  OF  GBBAT  BRITAIN, 
Morally  and  politically  considered,  in  He  dtract 

and  indirect  influence  on  Modern  Society,,    By 

a  Public  Creditor. 

"  Away  they  went ;  one  retired  to  his  count  ry- 
boiiae,  another  was  engaged  at  a  horse- race,  a  third 
avian  appointment  with  a  prostitute ;  and,  as  to  their 
ttuotrj,  tbey  left  her  like  a  cast-off  mis  (rets,  to  perish 
•oder  the  disease  they  had  given  her.*'— Junius. 

One  of  the  great  principles  upon  which  human 
society  has  been  founded  is,  that  private  interests 
•bould,  when  necessary,  not  only  he  made  subservient, 
but  even  sacrificed,  to  the  public  welfare ;  and  the 
ume  bas  arrived  when  written  maxims  most  be  put 
to  the  proof  by  iheir  application. 

In  this  age  of  general  Investigation  into  motives, 
anas,  and  effects,  tbe  new  elements  that  have  been 
forced,  from  circumstances,  into  modern  society,  and 
vbicb  formed  no  part  of  it  as  originally  constituted, 
wquire,  one  would  think,  tbe  most  serious  attention 
rf  tbe  legislature,  not  only  to  their  Dinner,  but 
•ore  particularly  to  their  inmaxcT,  influence  upon 
hr  results  of  a  greater  development  of  mental  focul- 
ks,  on  tbe  one  side,  and  upon  the  physical  powers  on 
be  other,  as  well  as  upon  the  civil  and  religious  prio- 
aples,  on  which  alone  formerly  rested  (under  a  far 
sss  complicated  system  of  flnanoial  organization) 
se  pence  and  stability  of  society. 

^beenconrngeaientof  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
■ens;  n  nation  aspiriog  at  mental  improvement,  is 
ot  alone  sufficient  to  Its  happiness. 

The  associations  now  most  wanted,  from  which 
tore  public  good  will  be  derived  than  has  been  to 
as  day,  from  oar  literary,  scientific,  or  antiquarian 
alettes,  are  those  composed  only  of  well-informed 
tactical  man,  for  the  calm,  patient,  and  useful  Inves- 
tanoo  of  oar  financial,  commercial,  agricultural 
•Hey ;  and  among  the  most  important  subjects  sub- 
mted  to  their  scrutinising  talent  and  spirit,  and  to 
*ir  expected  seal  for  useful  reforms,  the  influence  of 
sr  funding  system  upon  modern  society  (resting  as 

does  on  the  plan  of  perpetual  indirect  taxation), 
•Ms  the  first  sank  5  because  it  ia  not  a  natural  pro* 
ee# inn,  sprung  in  due  course  of  time  from  the  ort- 
ieal  elements  of  European  society,  but  partakes 
m  ef  the  ejrtfsjoeous  properties  of  an  emcreecente 
hi  the  body  politic  than  U  generally  understood  of 


tbe  introduction  of  tbe  funding  system.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  first  appenred  on  its  surface  as  a  tubercle  only ; 
tbe  sensation  and  appearances  bad  nothing  alarmlog ; 
tbe  sort  of  itching  it  caused,  far  from  being  dis- 
agreeable, was  considered  by  most  doctors  as  a 
wholesome  stimulus,  which,  keeping  up  a  proper 
degree  of  excitement,  would  brace  up  the  constHo- 
tJoo,  and  supply  constantly  to  all  its  members  the 
vigour  and  energy  of  youth ;  but,  unfortunately,  these 
doctors  were  either  grossly  ignorant,  or  interested 
empirics,  who,  needless  of  tbe  sources  from  which 
tbe  tubercle  derived  nourishment,  prescribed  that 
over-oxcitement  should  be  encouraged,  and  allowed 
lis  insatiable  roots  to  prey  so  long  on  the  vital  parts, 
that  in  less- than  forty  years  it  has  become  a  frightful 
seen,  which,  unless  amputation  be  performed  in  time, 
or  the  roots  be  transplanted  immediately  from  the 
vitals  to  the  more  juicy  though  Irs*  important  parts, 
the  dissolution  and  death  of  the  body  politic  must 


In  times  of  difficulty,  whan  the  finger  of  expe- 
diency pointed  out  the  course  to  be  pursued,  or  the 
system  to  be  adopted,  two  most  important  questions 
should  have  been  considered  '-first,  whether  the  course 
about  being  pursued,  however  beneficial  it  might  ap- 
pear at  the  time,  would  not  eventually  prove  a  source 
of  evil  to  succeeding  generations  ?  secondly,  whether, 
in  adopting  a  most  prodigal  system  of  finance,  It 
was  not  requisite,  at  the  time  of  such  adoption,  to 
examine  thoroughly  the  state  of  things ;  to  consider 
seriously  what  actual  resources  existed,  and  then  to 
determine  to  what  part  of  tbe  social  system  tbe 
political  pruning-hntfe  might  have  been  benefi- 
cially applied  ;  thus  to  have  endeavoured  to  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  evils,  in  order,  at  lea«t,  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  general  happiness,  and  promote 
greater  improvements,  instead  of  being  ultimately 
blasted  by  the  inconsiderate  baste  of  expediency. 

Were  it  not  for  the  regular  certainty  of  tbe  grave, 
what  could  be  done  with  tbe  new-born?  If  thus 
room  bad  bco  allowed  and  prepared ybr  innovations, 
thai  carried  with  them  important  moral  and  doit 
contingencies,  or  proper  and  adequate  resources, 
judiciously  applied  in  time  to  meet  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  new  system,  society  would  not  have 
suffered  from  inevitable  pressure;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  reaction  could  never  have  been  appre- 
hended. 

But,  on  the  contrary;  when  new  burdens  were  suc- 
cessively heaped  upon  the  old  burdens  of  tbe  nation, 
one  description  of  property  was  considered  so  very 
holy,  and  another  so  very  sacred,  that  the  most  dis- 
tant allusion  to  their  bearing  part  of  the  national 
weight  exposed  tbe  virtuous  patriot  to  being  accursed 
and  excommunicated,  as  one  abhorred  by  God,  or  to 
being  set  down,  by  the  holders  of  this  sacred  pro- 
perty, as  one  labouring  under  an  aberration  of  tbe 
mind. 

Is  it  so  difficult  to  account  for  the  increasing  per- 
turbutioo  of  the  most  active  and  industrious,  but 
less  fortunate  portion  of  modern  society  ?  Who  can 
be  surprised  that,  after  more  than  a  century  of  half, 
ignorance  of  their  worth,  and  patient  endurance, 
they  should  begin  to  auspect  that  civilised  society, 
with  all  ita  modern  improvement,  ia  not  exactly 
what,  in  justice,  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  they  have 
been  selected  intentionally  to  bear  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by  the  state? 

Leaving  aside  all  financial  quackery,  the  naked 
trnth  must  be,  that  all  governments  which  have 
adopted  the  system  of  ever  providing  for  the  pre- 
sent by  repeated  anticipations  on  the  future,  have 
pawned,  as  it  were,  their  independence  to  the 
moniod  interest  of  Europe.  The  nationality  of 
all  such  governments  ( that  most  precious  attribute 
to  themselves,  as  well  aa  the  moat  important  to 
tbe  peace  of  the  country)  merges  into  the  shachhs 
forced  oo  them  by  that  illiberal  and  sordid  in- 
terest ;  shackles,  we  say,  becauae  the  perpetual 
difficulties  of  collecting,  at  all  times,  enough,  not 
only  for  the  current  expenditure,  but  also  en  oc- 
count  of  another  expenditure,  which,  although 
past,  is  never  to  terminate,  are  (those  difficulties) 
so  many  impedimenta  to  action,  uever  to  be  over- 
come without  forcibly  inereasing  the  stHI  mere 


serious  difficulties  of  those  numerous  classes  who, 
being  without  ariy  capital,  can  have  no  share  in 
the  mottled  Interest. 

All  human  events,  heroic,  religious,  and  potitl- 
cal,  arising  from  a  state  of  society  existing  be- 
tween an  endless  succession  of  causes  and  effects, 
bare  their  direct  consequences  and  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  the  attainment  of  happiness,  end 
npon  the  progress  of  civilisation.  And  such  direct 
Snd  Indirect  influence  should  never  escape  the 
observation  of  those  who  profess  to  be  called 
statesmen :  the  former  Is  evident,  and  almost  tan- 
gible ;  the  latter  rs always  of  a  more  abstract  moral 
nature,  more  subtle,  more  disguised,  requiring 
time  to  be  suspected,  and  still  more  time  to  be- 
come manifest. 

Tne  direct  consequences  are  generally  within 
the  power  of  the  legislature,  and  should  they 
possess  an  evil  tendency,  they  can  seldom  be 
alarming;  for  as  they  are  immediate,  and  may 
generally  have  been  foreseen,  tbe  cause,  which  Is 
never  remote,  being  modified  accord  log  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  urgency  of  the  time,  the  direct 
influence  becomes  thereby  modified. 

The  iw  Dinner  m flukvcb  is,  on  the  contrary, 
often  beyond  tbe  control  of  the  legislature,  and 
requires  lapae  of  time  to  operate  on  things,  since 
it  can  only  do  ao  through  the  minds  nod  the  feel- 
ings of  meo.  It  never  appears  but  In  disguise; 
and  when  operating  upon  society,  it  shows  Itself 
under  various  aspects,  In  language,  in  action,  and 
in  character,  ao  remote  from  those  of  tbe  original 
cause,  as  to  perplex  human  rensoo  nnd  judgment, 
in  attempting  to  trace  back*  through  meet  intricate 
abstractions,  its  gradual  though  never-fairing  con- 
trol over  the  whole  community. 

Government  may  be  contending  with  the  in  di- 
rect urrLTjEWCB  without  even  knowing  it ;  force 
rosy  be  employed  against  it,  and  stay  it  for  a 
while ;  bot  the  hydra  has  many  heads,  and  assumes 
ninny  shapes. 

One  century  is  the  child  of  another.  Tne 
changes  brought  on  by  the  march  of  ttroe,  pro- 
ceed from  the  imdirkct  ivflubhcb  of  remote 
events ;  which  influence  being  inherent  in  human 
society,  but  unforeseen  by  unreflecting  man,  drives 
him  forward,  still  unconscious  that  passing  events 
are  nought  but  the  result  of  his  own  Jolly  and  too 
hasty  decisions.  Some  few  sagacious  minds,  more 
observiug  then  the  rest,  may  be  moved  to  speak, 
to  foretell,  to  denounce  the  evil  j  hut  their  voice 
in  not  heard,  or,  if  listened  to  at  all,  will  be  deno- 
minated that  of  deluded  visionaries;  until  the 
indirect  influence  developed  by  time,  nnd  allowed 
lull  play,  will  transform  a  nation  from  n  state  of 
contented  and  well-regulnted  society,  into  that  of 
one  totally  misunderstand ing  the  institutions 
Which  it  formerly  venerated; 

Amongst  the  new  elements  introduced  by  ex- 
pediency Into  the  compound  of  modern  society, 
-the  funding  system,  supported  by  perpetual  tax- 
ation, connected  as  k  is,  from  Its  nature,  with  all 
the  members  of  the  eommunity,  with  public  and 
private  credit,  with  the  operation  of  a  circulating 
medium,  and  affecting,  by  ita  vacillating  mode  of 
notion,  nnd  above  all,  by  the  re- action  of  taxation 
upon  price,  the  mine  of  aH  commodities,  of  all 
products,  industry,  skill,  and  labour.  It  requires 
the  paramount  attention  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  of  the  public :  every  opinion  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  thin  modern  system  should  be  read  with 
strict  impartiality,  lor  it  must  undeniably  be  ad- 
mitted that,  on  a  subject  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  Its  intricate  and  puxsNns*  nature ;  on  a 
subject  upon  which  nmnter-miade  have  given 
opinions  in  direct  opposition  to  each  <*ber,it  wenld 
not  be  surprising  tnnt  notions  which  appenred  at 
the  first  glance  to  he  the  most  tar-retched,  should 
upon  investigation  prove  the  nearest  to  the  trnth. 

The  fnndiog  system,  carried  on  to  excess,  is 
inseparable  from  its  natural  consequences.  Banh- 
ruptcy,  of  which  there  are  (when  a  whole  nation  ia 
concerned)  two  descriptions  — one  is  the  cash 
bankruptcy;  tbe  other  is  what  may  bedenosji- 
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a#|ed  a  loyalty  bankruptcy.  Aa  to  the  6rel, 
government  way  Jbe  reduced  to  the.  necessity  of 
declaring  iUelf  Insolvent  j"  and*  strictly  speaking, 
it  cannot  be  maintained  that  public  credit  in 
England  it  proof  against  it,  since  each  and  every 
loan,  every  million  of  Exchequer  bill*  funded,  it 
aa  decidedly  an  act  of  ioeolv eocy  to  the  tame 
amount,  aa  can  well  be  imagined ;  which,  to  often 
repeated,  according  to  the  system  pursued,  muat, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  lead  aooner  or 
later  to  the  bankruptcy  in  cash. 

At  to  the  tecoud,  so  long  aa  government  de- 
serves the  confidence  of  the  mtnitd  interest ;  to 
long  as  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  present 
himself  in  the  money  market,  as  the  most  secure 
competitor  for  money,  (although  it  is  evidently  to 
the  serious  prejudice  of  all  other  honest  competi- 
tor* tor  capital,)  the  exclusion  and  sordid  link  that 
so  intimately  binds  the  executive  power  to  wealth, 
by  pressing  with  an  increasing  ratio  upon  industry 
and  labour,  may  avert  the  cat*  bankruptcy  of 
government,  but  it  must  bring  finally  the  loyalty 
bankruptcy  of  the  subject,  far  more  to  be  dreaded 
(one  should  think)  in  its  conaequencea  than  could 
ever  have  been  its  owu  cash  bankruptcy  *,  which, 
be  It  ever  so  great,  can  never  be  so  awee ping  in 
its  operation. 

Time  atone  has  the  power  of  unveiling  the  mys- 
teries connected  with  worldly  affairs  5  the  intereat 
of  man  aa  an  individual,  or  even  of  a  set  of  men, 
is  one  thing,  tjkat  of  society  **  «  whole,  quite]***- 
thtr.  A  few  days  only  are  reqnuite  to  point  eat 
the  former,  but  ages  to  ascertain  the  latter; 
nearly  four  centuries,  for  instance,  have  elapsed 
since  die  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  mad 
what  immensity  of  partial  aod  general  good  muat 
be  attributed  to  the  adoption  aod  eubeequeat  im- 
provement of  moveable  types  !  yet  the  uu>IR,*OT 
iVFLUBMOBof  that  discovery  on  the  minds  of  men, 
in  its  multifarious  ramifications  in  society,  may 
be  raid  in  many  respects  to  have  been  felt  oojy 
daring  the  last  half  century,  and  the  accelerated 
force  of  its  power  aod  control  over  the  commu- 
nity may  be  such,  ki  leas  than  another  half  oeaiurjr, 
aa  to  overbalance,  for  a' time  at  least,  all  t be, good 
which  it  has  hitherto  produced. 

The  system wf  raising  loana,  and  that  of  funding, 
to  create  stock,  upon  most  ruinous  terms,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  indirect  taxation*  have,  by 
eatablishiag  a  stupendous  public  credit,  added 
considerably  to  the  importance  of  government,  by 
strengthening  the  social  compact  between  usealtk 
and  protection  ;  the  good  resulting  from  that  secu- 
rity has  been  invaluable  Ip  that  part  of  society 
commanding  sufficient  wealth  to  werive  adrsn- 
tages  from  that  modem  link  between  the  govern- 
ment and  property.  At  one  period  it  *«ea actually 
believed,  and  even  anocwaeed,  that  wealth  and 
power  combined  eonld,  by  the  assistance  of  this 
funding  eusjine,  be  made  to  play  upon  society  4o 
'  any  extent,  but  time  has  begun  touaravef  the  m*e~ 
teries  of  this  feeding  system,  and  mbeo.itsmoi- 
b,eot  influx* ca  upon  society; u«oo e  compact 
body  becomes  mere  and  more  developed,  will  it 
not  prove,  too  late- perhaps,  that  from  pood,  evil 
Tmay«f  ise  ? 

fmchgoverasacnttat^r*  adopted  thajpansys- 
4em»  thaftof  funding,  aod  that  pfperpetuaVtaxatioo 
tor  perpetual  annuities,  with  the  opposition  of 
their  being  an  everlasting  and  most  convenient 
source  of  wmlsa^andpowort  umet  now-open  their 
a^es^iu  earnest,  aod  look*  more,  attentively  into  the 
productive  resources  of  the  working.and  mercan- 
tile classes*  as  well  aa  lata  the  probable  means  of 
tbeconenmera  in  the- community,  upon  -  whose  in* 
dividanJ  assietaaoe  and  co-epesatien  it  may  soeo 
become  peintully  esidoat  that  they  seUed  too  has* 
tilyfar  the  fulfilment  *f  their  unlimited  engage- 
ments. 

Without  entering  here  into  the  financial  and 
political  history  of  the  public  debt  of  fiufland, 
of  ita  origin  in  1603,  tke  anti-Hberal  eauses.of  if* 
increase  /vow  1775  to  l7uu,  ike  etitt  uorednti* 
mUtmalamd  grctsjer  increase  from  1793  ig  1816, 


without  commenting  upon  the  real  motives  of  the 
last  wars  ,m  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  ob- 
serve that;  in  the  year  1815,  after  twenty-two 
yeara  of  continual  war  (with  only  one  interruption 
by  n  few  months'  peace),  our  public  debt  exceeded 
one  thousand  millions:  add  to  thia  the  amount 
of  atock  created  since,  aod  deduct  what  had  pre- 
viously been  redeemed,  the  nation  baa  to  contend 
In  tint  seventeenth  year  of  peace  agaiaat  the 
weight  of  abpot  eight  hundred  millions  of  unre- 
deemed debt,  the  intereat  of  which  taunt  be  earned 
yearly  in  cash  from  the  profits  of  individual  in- 
dustry, so  as  to  keep  faith  with  the  national  cre- 
ditor. 

May  those  who  have  broaght  us  to  this  and 
condition  rest  tn  peace !  the  past  cannot  be  re- 
claimed, but  let  so  dearly-bought  experience  be 
a  profitable  lesson  to  the  existing  and  future  coun- 
cils of  the  nation ;  our  object  la  to  show  Che  direct 
and  indirect  iufluence  of  thjs  enormoua  debt  on 
society,  ns  welt  as  to  consider  how  the  present 
and  the  future  may  be  relieved  from  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  a  funding  system  permitted,  through 
the  aristocratic  pride,  extravsgaace,  aod  infatu- 
ation of  succeasive  administrations,  to  have 
reached  iu  so  short  a  period  to  such  an  enormous 
amount. f 

But,  after  all,  what  doea  all  thia  amount  to  ? 
taking  a  drop  from  the  ocean  j  and  where  are  we 
to  look  for  adequate  resources  in  case  of  future 
emergencies  ? 

Too  long  baa  the  nation  been  deceived  by  the 
blind  vanity  of  some,  the  prejudices  of  other*,  and 
the  self-interest  of  a  very  email  minority,  as  to  the 
.real  and  cole  cause  of  the  progressive  anamoloaa 
march  of  this  most  wealthy  nation  townnds  emi- 
gration, through  fear  of  want,  insolvency,  pau- 
perism, misery,  aod  transportation  through  crime ; 
atm  time,  too,  when  riches  sod  wealth  are  accanva- 
lesiug,  capital  hoarding  upon  capital,  and  land  an- 
nexed to  land,  in  not  the  fact  of  the  eo»existeuce 
■of  two  attentions  so  diassmricelly,  opposite  atone 
more  than  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  limited 
but  impartial  understanding  that  they  arc  cewse- 
qoent  upon  each  other,  through  the  all-powerval 
effects  of  the  ihdikbct  iwflucmcb  of  our  na- 
tional upon  every  member  of  the  community. 

I  «oog,  indeed,  have  Englishmen  suffered  from 
the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  twenty  millions 
required  for  their  welfare  by  government,  as  at 
present  constituted,  twenty- eight  millions  more 
are  still  required  to  be  raised  year  after  year,  to 
be  divided  among  the  stockholders,  whose  claims, 
however  sacred  they  must  be  deemed,  have  ne- 
nertkeless  been  imposed  upon  the  nation  by  the 
anti-liberal  policy  of  injudicious  statesmen,  yet 
the  mere  tools  (although  iu  the  Commons'  assem- 
bled) of  a  then  too-powerful  aristocracy,  whp, 
pretending  to  invoke  patriotism  againat  (imagi- 
nary) invasion  and  slavery,  were,  to  apeak  the 
plain  truth,  claiming  authority  at  any  cost,  in 
order  to  obtain  from  our  monied  men  the  meant 


a  See  Appendix,  which  will  be  given  next  week. 

f  Is  .it  possible  not  to  wonder  and  state  in 
amazement,  that  on  the  return  to  peace,  no  ade- 
quate measures  were  adopted  to  reduce  effectually 
the  w fight  of  aucb  accumulated  burdens;  and 
even  none  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  con  • 
version  in  1*822  of  the  iive,  per  cent,  annuities  into 
a  new  four  per  cent^stock,  reducing  the  annual 
charge  by  1,122,000/. ;  in  1824,  exchanging  the 
old  lour -per  cent,  annuities  for  a  tbi«e*and*baif 
per  cent,  stock,  reducing  the  charge  by  381,000/.  5 
nlso  of  the  measure  brought  foe  ward  to  1829,  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  peace,  when  it  was  enacted 
(1st  June)  that  the  actual  surplus  revenue  should 
at  lust  be  decidedly  and  effectually  applied 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  ;*ndof 
the  transfer,  in  May,  1830,  of  the.  four  par  cents  of 
1812  is tp  a  Uiree-atid-half  per  cent,  stock  reducing 
the  charge  00  the  debt  by  7004000/.  ? 


of  supporting  a  profligate  system  of  expenditare, 
with  the  ultimate  view,  by  countenancing  and 
subsidising  despotism  abroad ,  of  strengthening 
themselves  against  rational  liberty  at  house. 

To  loans  other  loans  succeeded;  increase  sf 
taxation  naturally  followed;  loana  and  loan* 
again  followed  increased  taxation  in  such  racid 
progression  that  it  waa  deemed  of  the  utmost  no- 
poftaoce  to  ensot  such  tawa  aa  would,  by  the 
tranafbratationyrom  read  to  ^imaginary  properly, 
increase  the  way*  and  means;  for  instance,  awtho- 
rising  (Feb.  1907)  a  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
thus  raising  to  a  nominal  or  jscfitiojue  value  all 
products*  rents,  wages, an4  prof  Is  analog  60m 
industry,  is  order  to  insure  the  payment  of  the 
required  amount  of  increased  taxation ;  bat  as 
reality  there  comes  00  Increase  of  worth  or  vsloe, 
the  apparent  rise  being  the  consequence  of  a  pre- 
gressivc  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency. 

Gloridua  these  dav*  of  excitement  for  tin* 
•mail  minority  having  their  capital  to  tender,  or 
their  produce  fo  offer,  and  who,  first  ebariog  In 
the  loans,  and  subsequently  in  the  half-yearly 
dividend,  did  not  forget  Ihemsetvee  so  far  en  sot 
to  Jim  tke  amount  of  tke  tatter  for  eoer,  #0  their 
veeneatf  nomnmat  paper  value  i  Bat,atam|  doys 
of  disastrous  prognostication  for  the  large  anoje- 
rity  of,thej}opulation  (the  labouring  and  wrarkiog- 
ciassea))  whose  limited  (pecuniary  means  placing 
tbtovoui  of  the  pale  of  the  new  system,  aod  Wing 
hardly  ever  thought  of  t>ut  as  an  inextuMfcsaibte 
engine  through  which  to  keep  up  public  faith,  by 
taxing  them  from  the  cradle  to  tne  grave,  have 
had  ever  siuce  to  contend  against  increasing  dif- 
(lenities. 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  prodigality  of 
those  whose  blind  infatuation  aad  total  disregard 
of  the  poetic  good  have  forged  the  ehacktes  voder 
whloh  we  now  groan,  fbe  reader  most  hove  be- 
fore him  a  statement  of  the  enormoua  amount  and 
rapid  auccession  of  man  -and  of  taxation.  From 
the  year  1703  to  1816,  he  will  nee  bov  the 
increase  of  taxatlou  unavoidably  followed  foam, 
nwd  yet  how  loana  again  followed  increased  taxa- 
tion, to  4HI  op  annual  deficiencies  caused  by  the 
moat  extravagant  expenditure,  in  such  progres- 
sion that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  profligate  system  wtthootUarmr 
recourse  to  such  means  as  would,  by  auaihitaiinr 
the  real  money  value  of  all  property,  Creoles* 
much  imaginary  wealth  as  would  increase  the 
ways  and  means  to  the  necessary  amount  is  a 
nominal  paper  value. 

This  Was  done  the  26th  of  Februsry,  1797,  by  aa 
order  passed  by  the  Privy  Council,  authorising 
the  Bank  of  England  to  suspend  their  cash  pay- 
ments. (Their  notes  in  circulation  amounted  t» 
aJ>out  8,64Q,000/.)  Small  notes  were  is* bed,  the 
restriction  waa  coutiuued  from  year  to  jrrar  till 
1121,  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  de- 
claring the  one  pound  ,  note  and  one  shilling 
equal  In  value  to  the  gold  guinea.  The  undue* 
increase  of  paper  by  the  Bank,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  government — thia  jiemtnjysrrausvvusvy, 
free  from  all  standard  .being an  additional  suewtkssr 
for  money  in  an  overwhelming  tatio  to  thecojaj  esr- 
cujation  left  in  the  couuiry,  soon  began  to  at  sot 
the  relative  value  which  the  former  metal  cur- 
rency, and  the  things  it  will  purchase,  bore  to 
each  other,  and  every  commodity  rose  in  price* 

The, least,  reflection  00  the  .subject  wtO  ssswe 
this  evident;— It  is  no  difficult  mutter  tar  the 
manirfaciurers,  traders,  aod  dealers,  to  paste  the 
burthen  of  taxation  upon  nil  coauuuters,  trsiis<, 
these  the  wealthy  feel  it  not ;  and  even  the  neat 
part  oftbemiddlingwcJasMS  feel  Ht>v4tittU.  Use 
bsavitttweightof  taxation  bears,  tserajsura, uwt 
of  all  propofft«on,«noo  the  working  and  Inawariag 
olaaaes.of  the  comusuatly,  who,  batog  neither 
uMdniucteiera,  traders,  nor  dealers,  but  of  neees* 
sky  consumers  have  it  act  in  their  power  to  re- 
move the  bur  then  srom  «b*mtt!v*s,  smce  they  or* 
itholastalass  bat  one  io  the  soetai  scale  (next  ffeot 
of  paupers)  5  and  as  they  suffer  much  bv  s  drpro* 
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cittion  of  the  remuneration  for  labour  (caused 
equally  by  the  necessity  of  taxes  befog  paid  out 
of  the  profits  of  their  employers,  who  naturally 
seek  to  raise  the  hitter,  by  reducing*  wages  to  the 
lowett  possible  rate),  the  working  owe,  who  deeds 
in  wages  only,  and  who  has  nothing  else  to  live 
upon,  must  fail  jn  his  endeavours  to  contend 
against  a  aystem  that  tends  to  increase  the  price 
of  all  commodities,  at  the  same  time  that  it  tends 
to  reduce  the  price  of  lsbour.« 

Henee  began  to  open,  in  the  very  core  of  society, 
that  moral  crater  which,  leaving  en  one  side  ho* 
neat  industry,  pauperism,  and  misery,  to  be  most 
unmercifully  taxed  on  the  first  necessaries  of  life, 
whilst  on  the  other  side  ace u mutated  wealth  and 
capital  remained  comparatively  exempt  from  tax  a- 
tiou,  resting  at  ease  upon  public  credit  and  the 
power  of  the  executive  to  uphold  and  maintain  it. 
May  it  not  be  said  that  on  side  of  this  crater  (that 
of  the  sufferers)  has  lately  been  erected,  too  sooo 
perhaps  by  some    years,  the  bronze   statue    of 
Major  Cart w right,  in  a  quiet  and  modest  sit- 
ting  posture,  with  his  characteristic  benevolence 
well  portrayed,  as  the  type  of  compassion  and 
sympathy  for  all  their  wants ;  whilst  on  the  other 
aide  is  now  erecting  (Sept.  1831) — intended  no 
doubt  as  au  honour  cooler  red  on  the  nation,  where- 
as it  is  little  else  than  an  insult,  at  all  events  too 
late  by  a  quarter  of  century — the  bronze  statue  of 
William  Pitt  (the  angry  bop),  standing  erect 
and  boldly  positive,  as  in  the  act  of  dictating  the 
financial  Utopia  which  his  eloquence  and  politi- 
cal enthusiasm,  together  with  his  obstinate  moral 
will,  always  leads  t'he  nation  blindfold  to  adopt 
as  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  thus  charmed  and  en- 
ticed all  the  then  disposable  capital  in  the  land, 
from  the  regular  and  wholesome  channels  of  its 
natural  and  easy  circulation,  into  the  boiler  of  his 
aristocratical  engine,  fbrcing  an  artificial  diffusion 
at  home,  aod  prodigal  though  useless  expenditure 
abroad  ;    thus  transforming  the  national  equity, 
from  which  no  government  should  ever  depart, 
Mo  that  partial  agency,  which  has  been  ever 
since  legally  collecting  from  (he  food  and  neces- 
saries of  one  side  of  the  crater,  to  increase  the 
surplus  wealth  on  the  other ;  and  as  if  property  and 
political  differences  were  not  enough  to  complete 
the  contradistinction  between  the  two,  they  are 
moreover  totally  separated  in  church. 

The  public  creditor,  whose  property  is  secured 
by  the  same  laws  which  compel  all  others  to  pay, 
revels  in  ease  and  luxury  under  the  best  system 
(according*  to  his  own  estimation)  that  human 
contrivance  and  ingenuity  could  ever  have  devised 
for  Ike  happiness  of  mankind :  a  system  nnder 
which  the  power  of  taxation  is  for  him  the  prolific 
sun  that  ripens  his  harvest ;  a  system  under  which 
the  tax-gatherer  (that  intruding  but  unavoidable 
visitor)  is  to  him  aldne.  and  for  Him  only,  the  an- 
paid  yet  trustworthy  collectAr  of  his  rents. 

Well  might  the  accumulating  fundbolder  Taney 
himself  the  fortunate  inhabitant  of  some  other 
'planet,  where  tad  rash  speculator  or  no  Sudden  im- 
portation can  influence  the  market  prices,  where 
io  bad  seasons  blast  his  best  hopes— no  rain  or 
•rought— no  hail  or  frost— no  mortality  amongst 
its  cattle,  compel  him  to  support  a  succession  of 
uioed  tenantry— free  from  the  terrdrslnsDired  by 
he  despair  with  which  he  is  *U(Touh6*e>d,\is  pro. 
erty  held  sacred,  and  as  such   fully  protected, 
necea  bira  for  above  those  ehaaeea,  tiisscdltles> 
accidents,  and  anxieties  the  eternal  aVpcnscr  or 
II  good  and  evil  has  linked  on  (statin  to  nil  be 
tl lows  man  to  possess.    CM  hi  Ilia 


•  For  a  tar  better  elucidation  of  taw  notion  and 
taction  of  taxation;  aee  Mr.  R.  Heattrfeld's  able 
kamphlet  on  Trade  considered,  in  teferento  <par. 
icmlarly  to  the  Public  Debt.  1«2  What  he  says 
In  the  reciprocation  of  price  apoa  nrjtee,  ieooltn- 
■orient  as  it  la  true;  and  thereto^,  otrtuat  ac 
leant,  not  acted  upon  by  those  whose  interest  it> 
hems  to  hare  been  to  concemt  the  i*sidkr*s*Ht  of 
me  system  p  u  rsued. 


surroaaded  alt  ether  wealth  and  property  by  dan- 
gets  and  cares,  in  order  (bat  man's  aridity  for  geld 
and  accumulation  may  be  restricted  by  the  fear  of 
plunder,  and  that  man  once  satisfied  should  not 
perpetually  exclude  man  in  want  from  the  free 
and  natural  chances  of  realizing  profits. 

As  conscientious  faadholdera  ourselves,  we 
speak  feelingly ;  and  therefore  claim  Hie  mast  se- 
rious attention  both  from  thoae  who  reeeire,  and 
from  those  who  pay,  their  quota  towards  dividends* 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  oar  property  in  the 
funds  being  exempt  from  the  drawbacks  peculiar 
to  all  other  incomes  or  possessions,  cannot,  tn 
equity,  be  possibly  considered  exqlnsivety  seared} 
indeed  it  ought  to  be  more  liable  to  redoction  from 
taxation  or  otherwise  than  any  other  description 
of  property;  the  most  sacred  of  any  befog  that 
obtained  through  industry,  prudence,  economy, 
with  anxiety  of  mind,  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow, 
or  incessant  toil. 

To  this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  money  lent  by 
the  capitalist  to  Government  was  also  acquired 
originally  by  industry,  economy,  and  incessant 
toil,  and  therefore  as  sacred  as  any  other ; — true : 
but  that  it  should  be  held  more  so,  and  on  that 
account  only  be  free  from  taxation,  we  resist ;  for 
why  should  the  mere  fact  of  ita  having  been  bor* 
rowed  for  the  public  service  exempt  it  from  a  due 
share  of  the  public  burden,  which,  if  left  in  the 
lender's  hands,  it  would  have  been  subject  to,  as 
it  would  have  beeu  otherwise  employed  ?  and  be- 
sides,  as,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  specula- 
tions in  trade,  injudicious  trusts,  variations  in 
value,  and  other  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in  the 
coorse  of  time  transfer  property  from  one  band  to 
another,  excepting  when  consigned  to  the  deep, 
or  consumed  by  fire.  We  contend  that  oar  fended 
property,  resting,  as  it  may  be  said  to  do,  oo  a 
policy  of  insurance,  signed  as  it  were  by  the  whole 
nat iony should  not  only  contribute  its  proportionate 
share. in  the  taxatioo,  but  should  also,  in  common 
justice,  be  made  to  pay  a  premium  of  insurance 
higher  than  that  required  against  the  dangera  of 
the  sea,  or  against  fire,  at  any  of  our  insurance 
companies,  since  Government  offers  a  degree  of 
security  paramount  to  all  others. 

With  these  impressions,  it  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  we  were  more  afflicted  than  elated, 
at  the  facility  with  which  our  present  ministers 
gave  up  the  intended  tax  iipon  all  transfers  at  the 
Bank,  aud  on  all  other  transactions  in  stock  ;  still 
more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that,  after  the  peace, 
when  foreign  states  began  to  tender  their  scrip* 
amongst  our  stockholders  and  capitalists,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  latter  applied  to  our  govern* 
ment  to  know  whether,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  they 
would  be  protected  j  the  answer  was  not  such  as, 
in  due  national  equity,  it  ought  to  have  been :  viz., 
that  a  tax  upon  all  British  capital  invested  in 
foreign  stock,  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  foreign  dividends  doe  on  the  same 
amount,  would  be  enforced,  whether  or  not  the 
foreign  loan-makers  paid  the  annuities  oa  the 
faith  of  which  Eaglish  capital  was  inveigled  out 
of  the  country*  The  enforcement  of  such  a  tax 
would  no  doubt  have  prevented  the  incredible 
fawility  wfth  wMetr  millions  have  been  irrecovera- 
bly lost  In  the  Spanish  and  South  American  Joans 
wfetoh  hnve  been  effected  in  onr  money  market. 

ISttrMisat  does  sot  subdue  sel&Jntereet  in;  every 
bfftsnst  ;  whbtben oain  tell  but  what  some  ef  our 
fm^ee>ktnd^sm>mmmpw&ud  gentry  might  not,  ibr 
,  foe  ante  bf  an  oddttiobaJ  two  or  three  per  cent. 
4ef*fnatvtftav*beobfnethe  uacenecieae  paymasters 
of  ni  ajaamita  directed  against  oar  owe  indepeud* 
enow*  besides,  where  te  the  man  who  esbtd  be 
sincerely  a  well-wisher  to  the  success  Of  our 
arms,  while  all  hie  wealth  law*  the  enemy's  hank  ? 
But,  unfortunately,  the  councils*  the  natioa,  coo- 
aldertwg  only  the  individual' ti  ben  y-of. the  sub* 
•Jeet,  -and  wverlc^ksng  the  geawrai.  welfare  of  so* 
'*te*r  Urn  Whole,  eatery  replied  to  an  application 
forproteevfoo  to  such  a  case*;  "we  leaauotgive 
yen  My  wojurfcfy  In  the  event  of  wan  $  .bufeyoti  are 


of  course  at  liberty  to  di«poae  ef  year  wealth 
wherever  you  may  think  it  beat  for  your  ipritat* 
interest.'*  Thus  a  legislature  requiring  nearly 
sixty  sailHeae  every  year  in  time  of  peace,  re* 
makied  blind  to  those  mutual  wants  and  sympa- 
thies which  form  the  most  important  links  that 
bind  society  together. 

Millions  of  accomwleted  wealth  then  left  the 
land  untaxed,  to  wll  the  coffers  of  foreign  states  f 
The  property  of  our  absentees  was  also,  aad  still 
is,  spent  abroad  untaxed ;  not  even  contributing 
with  the  poor  of  the  realm  towards  that  portion  of 
the  revenue  which  is  derived  from  taxes  upon  all 
that  the  land  itself 'supplies'  to  satisfy  the  craving* 
ofrmfUre\  ' 

Whatever  measure*  itiitjht  b^rr  Wen  noitciimied 
in  ti  community  lit  a  time  of  emergency,  when  soy 
available  expedient  became  law  ;  and  however 
useful  such  measure*  may  have  proved  to  the  amell 
minority,  they  must  fife  way  to  reason  and  strict 
justice,  *o  soon  as  time  has  shnWn  them  tn  be  in- 
jurious, nny,  rafaous,  te  the  more  trme  and  more 
useful  mnjvrily  by  (heir  Diatct  and  iKmnccT 
mrLTjeflce  epos  society,  thecompotieiit  p.m»  of 
which  mutti  decidedly  remain  linked  together  for 
its  own  welfare,  without  che  Aid  ofooergite  means 
being  ince**ant1y  culled  for  In  prevent  tin  dtaso- 
lntfOUi 


»  Money  raised  In  England  from  1913  to  18* 5, 
through  Joans  to  foreign  governments. 
v  **  Proportion  raised 

Ycarf-  infinglaud. 

18  \  b  10  French  kente*(Am>.,JcTeate4 
in  France     £175.000,000 
Prussia      .  5,000 ,000 

Ditto 


1818 
1812 
182(1-1  Spain 

1822  Ditto 

1823  Uitto 
1821.2  Naples 
1822       Ruv.nl 


9i 

Denmark    , 

19 

Colombia  . 

,, 

Chili 

M 

Poyale 

1894 

Peru 

99 

Ditto 

1893 

Portugal   . 

99 

Austria 

1894 

Greeoe 

♦9 

Boenoa  Ayree 

99 

Colombia 

99 

Brasll 

9» 

Mel  i  co     . 

»9 

Maples 

1895 

Brazil 

99 

Mexico 

99 

Greece 

99 

Denmark 

Peru 

19 

Guatimala 

99 

Gaadalaxara 

3tttM>,000 
GfOOG,f>00 
7,000,000 
1,000,000 
0,175,400 
3,500.(100 

a,  ooo.  ooo 

9,000,000 

l>00O,000 

900^000 

750,000 

450,000 

1,500,000 

8;500,000 

900,000 

1,000,000 

4,750.000 

1,900,000 

3,900,000 

2,600,000 

9,000,000 

3,900,000 

♦2,000,000 

5,095,000 

616,000 

1,428,750 

000,000 


$38,000,000 

3,000,000 

9,940,000 

3,850,000 

3,240,000 

260,000 

4,114,036 

9,950,000 

Cancelled 

1,040,009 

700,000 

160,000 

619,000 

306,000 

1,305,000 

2,670,000 

479,000 

850,000 

4,206,750 

800,000 

1,856,000 

9^19^500 

1,700,000 

9,872,000 

1,130,000 

4,218,750 

480,480 

1,042,897 

360,000 


Total  advanced  by  England    .    £85,213,413 

f  Foreign  loans,  shares,  and  aeheeses  of  ail 

descriptions  ate  eomoutedot  about  90  million*, 

raised    in    (his  country  during   the   Ceo   years 

from  1816  to  1895. 

-__.  A  CHARACTER. 

There  lived  In  one  of  the  mountainous  counties  of 
Western  Virginia  many  Dutchmen,  and  ninoog.toem, 
one  named  Henry  Snyder ;  and  there  were  likewise 
two  brothers,  called  George  aad  Juke  Ful  wider; 
they  were  all  rich,  andonch  owned  a  miil.  Henry 
Sander  wMs  subject  to  alight  fits  of  derangement,  but 
they  were  not  of  *ueh  a  nature  as  to  rentier  him  dis- 
agreeable to  any  one.  He  merely  conceived  him- 
self to  be  t be  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe  ;  apd 
while  labouring  under  this  iafatttst ion,  bad  himself  a 
throne  built,  on  which  he  saMo.try  lb*  causes  of  all 
who  offended  him,  and  passed  them  off  to  heaven  or 
hell,  as  his  humour  prtputed*  be  personating  both 
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the  character!  of  judee  and  culprit,  it  happened 
one  day  that  tone  difficulty  occurred  between  Henry 
Snyder  and  the  two  FolwMerv  on  account  of.  their 
mills  |  when,  to  be  avenged,  Henry  Snyder  took 
along  with  him  a  hook,  in  which  be  recorded  hit 
judgments,  and  mounted  hit  throne  to  try  their 
causes.  He  was  heard  to  pass  the  following  juds;- 
meata:— Haring  prepared  himself,  be  called  before 
him  George  Pulwider.  "  Shorge  Poiwider,  stand  up. 
What  hash  you  been  doin  in  dis  lower  world  ?"— 
H  Ah!  Lord,  Jchdoes  not  know."  «'  Well,  Shorge 
fwlwieec,  has'ot  you  got  a  milir— "  Yea,  Lord, 
ash  hash.?  u  Well,  Shorge  Fulwider,  did'nt  you 
never  take  too  mach  toll?*'  "Yea,  Lord*.  Ich 
hash  :  when  d£r  water  wash  low,  and  meio  atones 
wash  dell,  Jch  take  a  leetletoo  much  toll."  u  Well 
den,  Shorge  Fulwider,  you  must  go  to  der  left, 
mid  der  gouts.'*  «  Well  Shake  Fulwider,  now  you 
stand  up.7*  a  What  bask  you  bio  doin  io  dis  lower 
world  r9  4t  Ah  I  Lort,  Ich  does  not  know."  «  Well, 
Shake  Fulwider,  bae'at  yoo  got  a  mill?'*  "Yea, 
Lort,  Ich  hash  V9  "  Well,  Shake  Fulwider,  hae'ot 
yon  never  take  too  much  toll  ?"  «*  Yea,  Lort,  Ich 
hash ;  when  der  water  waah  low,  and  mein  Mooes 
wash  doll,  Ich  take  leetle  too  much  toll.**  «  Well, 
den,  Shake  Fulwider,  yoa  moat  go  the  left,  mid  der 
goata"  Now  leh  tries  ntinsmlf.  "  Henry  Soyder  I 
Henry  Soyder !  stand  op. "  What  hash  you  bin  doin 
In  do  lower  world  ?*— >  Ah  f  Lort,  km  does  uot 
know.  '  Well,  Henry  Snyder,  haa'at  you  get  a 
mill?'— 'Yea,  Lord,  Ich  baeV-'WeU,  Henry 
8ayder,  did  yon  never  take  too  mach  toll  ?•— '  Yea, 
Lort,  Ich  haab  j  whea  der  water  wash  low,  and 
mein  atones  waah  dull,  Ich  hash  take  leetle  too 
much  toll."— «  But,  Henry  Snyder,  vat  did  you  do 
mid  der  toll?*— *  Ah  I  Lort,  Ich;  gives,  it  to  der 
jkw.'  (Pausing)  'Well,  Henry  Soyder,  yon 
must  go  to  der  right,  mid  deer  sheep :  bat  it  lab  a 
tarn  tight  equeese  r— From  a  very  amusing  work 
entitled  Sketches  and  Eccentricities  of  Colonel 
David  Crockett. 

The  emperor  of  Morocco's  ambassador,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  vipitiog,  among  other 
places,  Westminister  Hall,  asked  hia  interpreter, 
'<  What  waa  tbe  profession  of  the  gentlemen  walk- 
ing ap  and  dowo  in  it  ?"  who  replied.  "  the  law." 
The  ambassador  aeemed  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
reply,  said  shaking  hia  head  at  the  vast  multitude 
or  professors,  said,  « that  in  his  master's  domi- 
nions, although  inlnitely  more  extensive,  there 
were  bnt  two  of  that  professiee  allowed,  one  of 
whom  the  emperor  had  been  obliged  lately  to 
hang,  to  preserve  peace  aod  good  humour  amongst 
his  people  j  and  tbe  other  be  always  kept  chained 
up,  to  prevent  hia  doing  mischief."  What  would 
have  been  the  sentiments  of  that  ambassador  In 
these  times,  whea  (or  every  single  lawyer  then, 
'  there  are  now  at  least  thirty  ? 


NQTICES. 

The  usual  Fortnightly,  being  the  Thirty-fifth 

-Social  Festival  of  tbe  Association  of  the  Industrious 

Classes,  will  he  held  at  their  Jnatitatioo,    14, 

i  Charlotte-street,   Rath  bone- place,    on    .Monday 

,  next,  the  13th  instant.    Doors  to  be  opened  at 

Seven,  and  toe  Concert  to  commence  precisely  at 

Eight.    Tickets  of  Admission,  including  Tea  and 

-  Cotfee,  la.  6d«,  or  la.  and  I  hour  note. 

Io  order  to  retain  that  high  character  for  order 
ana)  respectability  for  which  these  Festivals  are 
.  distinguished,  it  is  particularly  requested  that 
oar  friende,  aod  visitors  generally,  will  study 
neatness  and  simplicity  in  their  dress  and  deport- 
ment. No  pereeo  can,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  admitted  unleaa  properly  attired.  It  is  also 
expected  that  Gentlemen  will  leave  their  Hats, 
ftc,  with  the  Persons  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  same. 

N.B.  Tbe  Hat-room  Fee  ia<discretiooary. 
Messrs.  Collins  and  Stevens's  Benefit  Concert 
will  take  place  on  tbe  following  Monday,  tbe  90th 
instant.    Particulars  next  week. 


Mr.  Detractor  will  lecture  on  Teeaday  evening, 
at  8  j  to  be  followed  by  a  vocal  aad.  instruments! 
concert. 


UNITED  TRADES*  FUND. 
A  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  of  the  Trades' 
Fund  waa  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  Messrs. 
Blake,  Stewart,  Price,  Campbell,  Pryer,  and  Witt, 
were  elected  as  Conncil ;  and  Mr.  Evans,  aa  Pre- 
sident. Tbe  Meeting  was  then  adjourned  till 
Sunday  next,  at  Three  o'clock,  at  which  all  tbe 
Shareholders  are  requested  to  attend.  Printed 
books  are  being  prepared  for  the  Shareholders, 

GEJTBRAL  aTATEMEtf  T. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR 

EXCHANGE. 

AMract  of  ike  Report  of  fee  Four  Week*  endinm 

Doc.  26,  1833. 

receipts.  Cosh  $  Note*. 

Stock— Deposits  .    .    27,730h.  2s. 

. £.     s.    d. 

Meat 102    5  10: 

Grocery  and  Cheeaemongery   .        142  16 

Coals 12    4    3; 

Lectures  •  64  12  10 

Festivala  ....  99    6    31 

Commission      ....         50    0    7| 
Rent,  Subscriptions,  &c.  .        .  11  11    8 

Charges  .  .  5    8    3 


488    6    Of 

PAYMENTS. 

Stock— Exchanges      .    26,583b.  4s 

Meat        ..... 

98  16    4 

Grocery,  &c 

117  18    14 

Coals 

6  15    0 

Lectures           .... 

11     7    2 

Festivala          .... 

42  16     If 

Wages 

70     3    0 

Rent 

36    0     0 

Charges,  including  Alterations 

73  12    3£ 

F                                          ■                                                 

457     8    Of 

One  of  our  friends,  of  the  name  of  Robert  Are- 
ninger,  baa  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  aa 
foreman  in  a  dyeing  establishment,  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Baynes,  a  Quaker,  in  consequence  of  bis  exert- 
ing himself  to  obtain  a  reduction  »f  the,  boors  rof 
labour  for  the  men  3  he  has  no  other  •alternative 
left  than  that  of  commencing  business  for  himself; 
and  we  heartHy  accede  to  -hie  request  that  we 
should  recommend  bim  to  the  patronage  of  the 
working  claseca.  All  such  victims  of  public  seal 
ahould  be  liberally  encouraged,  more  especially 
when  they  do  not  crave  the  support  of  idleness, 
bnt.  that  of  honest  industry.  This  tyrant  of  cir- 
cumstances will  also  help  to  undeceive  the  public 
mind  respecting  these  Sectarians,  whose  avaricious 
spirit  coatiouea  ee  cunningly  to  hide  itself  behind 
the  dove-like  innocence  of  Christian  morality. 

Residence,  No.  20,Oxeudoo-street,  Haymarite?. 


A  public  meeting  ef  the  boot  audsboe-nskers 
of  Northampton  took  place  on  Wednesday  eves- 
ing,  Jan.  1.,  to  take  into  consideration  ie pro- 
priety of  joining  the  National  Trades'  Unioa,  warn 
it  was  resolved  unanimooaly— 

"  That  the  operative  shoemakers  of  North. 
ampton  do  immediately  arrange  tbeuwettet  into 
lodges,  alter  tbe  manner,  nnd  under  tbe  raits  sad 
regulations  of,  tbe  National  Trades*  Union. 

"  That  the  resolutions  be  inserted  in  the  tort*. 
amnion-  Fmo  Prossf  Crisis,  nnd  Trade**  tfsfci 
Qaxottc,  or  Pioneer." 

JOSH.  JOHNSON,  Chainnm. 


BLAIR'S  GOUT  and  RHEUMATIC  PIUS, 
a  pleasant,  safe,  and  effectual  cure  for  etery 
description  of  Gout  and  Rheumatism,  are  recoe- 
mended  to  tbe  afflicted  with  a  confidence  armor, 
from  experience  j  are  one  of  tbe  valuable  rmslu 
of  the  improved  atate  of  Medical  Science,  aod  iht 
only  efficient  remedy  ever  discovered  for  these  ex- 
cruciating  Disorders.  In  Gout,  Rheumatic  Govt, 
and  acute  Rheumatism,  these  Pills  will  bare  a 
most  wonderful  effect  in  most  cases,  firing  relief 
from  the  intolerable  paint  in  one  or  two  boars; 
and  one  box  will  frequently  carry  off  tbe  attack  io 
two  or  three  daya,  even  where  the  patient  b» 
usually  kept  bis  bed  for  as  many  weeks,  aod 
sometimes  mouths.  They  are  equally  certain  ia 
Lumbago,  Paioa  In  the  Head  or  Face,  rreooeatl? 
treated  aa  the  Tooth-ache.  Rheumatism  of  loaf 
standing  will  be  perfectly  cured  by  a  slight  decree 
of  perseverance  in  the  uae  of  these  Pills,  wbica 
require  neither  confinement  nor  attention  doriag 
their  use :  and  tbe  continued  decided  approbation 
sent  unsolicited  to  the  Proprietor,  from  all  paru 
of  the  kingdom,  and  from  all  classes  of  societr, 
fully  warrants  tbe  assurance  that  no  person  wb- 
Ject  to  these  disorders  will,  after  a  trial,  ever  be 
without  them.— Sold  by  Thomas  Prout,  229, 
Strand,  London,  seven  doors  from  Temple  Bar; 
and,  by  bis  appointment,  by  Bellby  aod  Co, 
Birmingham  5  Stoby,  St.  Ann's-oquare,  Maacbo- 
ter$  Rennie,  Lord-street,  Liverpool ;  and  all  otic 
Medicine  Venders  through  tbe  kingdom. 

Shortly  will  be  published, 

NEW  CHRISTIANITY,  by  St.  Simox.  Wav 
trated  with  a  Coloured  Eagravhuj,  wore- 
aenting  a  Female  in  the  St.  Slavonian  cosfaue; 
translated  Into  English  by  the  Rev.  J.  Smitb,lU. 
Price  One  Shilling. 

B.  D.  Cousins,  Crist*  Office. 
Of  whom  also  may  be  had  j 

VOLNEY'S  RUINS  OF  EMPIRES,       J 
In  a  neat  Pocket  Yolume,  price  2a.  fid.  boar**, 
in  14  Numbers,  price  2d.  each. 

ALSO, 

Tbe  PIONEER,  or  TRADES'  UNION  MAG* 
ZINE;  price  Id.  The  whole  of  the  back  has) 
here  of  tbe  Pioneer  are  being  renriated,  asl 
complete  sets  may  now  be  had. 

LECTURES  ON  CHARITY;  by  Rcsnt 
Ow  kk.    In  aix  Numbers,  stitched,  price  fid. 

The  ADDRESS  of  the  First  of  nlfcdeK 
by  Robert  Owen,  nt  tbe  InatitoUsav  * 
street,  Londom. 

Tbe  CATfCHISM  of  the  Trades'  Uniont; 
The   Catechism  of   the   National 
Society  j  price  Id.  each,  in  a  neat  peeket  vat. 

In  1  voL  St o#,  price  4s.  fid.,  bos.,  or  in  16  kS\ 

'  *  '  price  3d.  each.  # 
rt  A#NTieHRIS<E,  or  Christianity  Refenaei;  hi 
JCJL  a^eenknof  Discourses  written  and  esiinwi 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  A.;  in  wlOabeaa 
strnted  from  tbe  Scripture*,  in  oppo*ti*is  id  thf  V 
Vailing  opinion  of  the  whole  religion*  •«**,• 
evil  and  good  are  from  one  source;  Past  astfl 
one  Spirit  1  and  that  the  one  U  merer?  sasfswhw 
make  perfect  tbe  other. 
Cousins,  IS,  Duke-street,  LiaeowVmt-lsim 
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NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE. 

"    TUB  CHARACTER  OP  EVERY  HUMAN  BEING  IS  FORMED  FOR,    AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL." Owen. 


Mtteftlg  jgrocetttrngg, 

A  copy  of  the  following  letter  and  article 
has  been  aent  to  the  principal  Editors  of  die 
London  Papers : — 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  ——  . 

If  you  are  a  real  friend  of  your  country,  and 
possess  sufficient  moral  courage,  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  party,  you  will  insert  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  your 
paper.  Robert  Owen. 

A  Wordof  Truth  to  the  PtMie,  previous  to  the 

commencement  of  the  approaching  Session  of 

Parliament. — By  Robert  Owen. 

A  more  important  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the 
human  race,  than  that  which  will  arise  at  the 
commencement  of  the  approaching  session  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  has  not  been  known  in  the  past  history 
of  mankind. 

In  this  session  it  will  be  decided  whether  the 
world  shall  continue  to  be  governed  by  princi- 
ples which  are  in  opposition  to  all  facts  and 
consequently  fame ;  by  principles  so  degrading 
and  demoralizing  as  to  reduce  man  in  many 
respects  to  a  condition  far  inferior  to  many 
classes  of  the  lower  animals ;  by  principles 
which  must  keep  the  human  race  in  a  state  of 
turmoil  and  war,  or  of  fraud  and  deception ; 
by  principles  which  must  make  man  an  enemy 
to  man  either  in  peace  or  war,  and  render  his 
life,  frombirth  to  death,  a'  continued  exist- 
ence of  senseless  contest,  folly,  and  misery : 
or  whether,  in  thu  year,  principles  of  truth, 
in  accordance  with  every  known  fact,  shall 
snpertedMpiose  principles  of  error,  and  be- 
come the  ftftkhdatiMfcf  an  entirely  new  system 
tor  jreforming,  antPnew  govejjttag  man  ;  a 
system  in  perfect  accordance  witn  his  ascer- 
tained natdre,  fully  competent  to  re-model  the 
Immanence,  and  make  them,  without  excep- 
ts*, rational*  intelligent,  superior  beinjp;  a 
Mem  competent,  also,  to  secure  possession, 
nrongh  life,  of  far  more  wisdom  and  happi- 
ness than  it  has  been  possible  for  an/-  one  of 
them  to  possess. and  enjoy  under  any  of  the 
circumstances  which  the  errors  and  evils  of  the 
past  and  present  irrational  system  of  the  world 
could  permit  to  be  formed. 

As  this  period  of  great  dread  to  some,  and 
of  great  joy  to  others,  is  so  near  at  hand,  truths 
nniiUi^iuii  unveiled,  through  a  knowledge  of 
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which,  alone,  man  can  be  regenerated  and 
born  again,  and  rise  to  a  life  of  everlasting  yet 
ever-varying  happiness. 

The  errors  producing  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system  shall  be  first  unveiled.  They  are  the 
following: — 

The  first  Error  is,  that  individual  man  is 
made  responsible  by  society  for  those  very 
qualities  which  society  has  compelled  him,  by 
its  institutions,  to  receive. 

Second  Error.  That  he  is  rewarded  and  pu- 
nished by  society  for  the  feelings  and  ideas 
which  nature  and  society  compel  him  to  receive, 
and  which  he  must  retain  until  society  shall 
effect  a  change. 

Third  Error.  That  he  is  compelled  by  society 
to  receive  notions  which  derange  his  intellec- 
tual faculties,  and  give  a  false  direction  to  al- 
most all  his  moral  feelings. 

Fourth  Error.  That  he  is  ignorantly  taught, 
from  his  infancy,  to  be  uncharitable,  unkind, 
and  to  hate  all  those  whom  society  has  made 
to  differ  from  him  in  sentiment  and  feeling,  or 
in  what  his  own  small  circle  of  society  has 
educated  him  to  believe  is  right  or  wrong. 

Fifth  Error.  That  he  is  trained  from  infancy 
to  hate  his  own  nature,  and  to  repress  all  his 
natural  feelings  and  sympathies,  and  all  the 
higher  and  nobler  qualities  of  his  nature  ;  and 
yet  his  nature  must  be  what  that  Power  which 
perpetually  organizes,  decomposes,  and  re- 
organizes the  materials  of  the  universe,  formed 
it  to  be. 

Sixth  Error.  That  he  is  trained  to  imagine 
that  he  has  the  power  of  himself,  by  his  own 
will,  to  think  or  not  to  think,  to  feel  or  not  to 
feel,  at  or  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Tb|e  are  the  errors  on  which  the  existing 
system  of  the  world,  for  forming  the  character 
of  manJJgtf  for  governing  him,  rests.  It  has 
no  otherWffndation^and  ithasjnademan  the 
irrational,  localized  beinjJ^jueHsne  always  has 
been,  and  which  he  now  is,  over  the  whole 
earth. 

These  fundamental  errors  have  generated  a 
complex  and  artificial  system  for  governing 
mankind,  by  dividing  them  into  masses,  each 
of  which  is  opposed  to  the  %w  ell-being  and  hap- 
piness of  every  other  mass,  and  of  all  other 
individuals. 

The  first  mass  is  composed  of  men  formed 
into  a  Priesthood,  whose  apparent  interest  it 


is  to  keep  mankind  in  a  state  of  gross  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  that  they  may  become 
and  remain  subservient  to  the  dictates  of  that 
mass ;  although  their  real  interest,  as  men,  is 
directly  opposed  to  this  apparent  interest. 

The  second  mass  is  composed  of  men  formed 
to  be  Lawyers,  whose  apparent  interest  it  is  to 
perplex  all  human  affairs,  and  to  foment  all 
manner  of  dissensions  among  men  ;  although 
their  real  interest,  as  men,  is  directly  opposed 
to  this  apparent  interest. 

The  third  mass  is  composed  of  men  formed 
to  be  Physicians,  whose  apparent  interest  it  is 
that  the  causes  of  disease  should  not  be  re- 
moved, but  increased;  although  their  real  inte- 
rest, as  men,  is  directly  opposed  to  this  appa- 
rent iuterest. 

The  fourth  mass  is  composed  of  men  formed 
to  be  fighting-men  in  armies  and  navies,  whose 
apparent  interest  it  is  to  induce  mankind,  in 
opposition  to  common  reason,  to  murcW, 
maim,  and  plunder  each  other,  and  create  u> 
millions  unspeakable  miseries  ;  although  their 
real  interest,  as  men,  is  directly  opposed  to  this 
apparent  interest. 

The  fifth  mass  is  composed  of  men  formed 
to  be  retail  and  wholesale  dealers,  and  foreign 
merchants,  whose  apparent  interest  it  is  to 
buy  cheap  from  the  producers  of  wealth  and 
knowledge,  and  to  sell  both  dear  to  the  con- 
sumers of  wealth  and  the  purchasers  of  know- 
ledge ;  although  their  real  interests,  as  men,  is 
directly  opposed  to  this  apparent  interest. 

The  sixth  mass  is  composed  of  men  formed 
to  be  producers,  makers,  and  manufacturers  of 
various  kinds  of  wealth,  whose  apparent  inte- 
rest it  is  to  produce,  make,  and  manufacture 
those  tilings  which  will  obtain  the  most  imme- 
diate profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  distribu- 
tors of  wealth,  "regardless  of  their  intrinsic 
worth,  real  utility  to  the  public,  or  waste  of 
the  most  valuable  materials  ;  although  their 
real  interest,  as  men,  is  directly  opposed  to  this 
apparent  interest. 

The  seventh  mass  is  composed  of  men 
formed  in  to  bankers  and  money-changers,  who63 
apparent  interest  it  is  to  subtract  from  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  and  knowledge,  and  of  all 
other  classes,  as  large  a  share  of  theisj  jyciperty 
as  such  mass  can  by  any  means  devise ;'  although 
their  real  interest,  as  men,  is  directly  opposed 

to  this  apparent  interest. 
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The  eighth  mass  is  composed  of  men 
formed  into  manual  labourers,  whose  apparent 
interest  it  is  to  sell  themselves,  and  act  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  purchasers  of  their  la- 
bour or  services ;  although  their  real  interest, 
as  men,  is  directly  opposed  to  this  apparent  in- 
terest. 

The  ninth  division  is  composed  of  smaller 
masses  of  men,  formed  to  be  legislators  for 
larger  masses,  to  make  laws  for  their  conduct, 
and  keep  them  in  subjection  to  their  governors, 
but  whose  apparent  interest  it  is  to  keep  all  in 
a  state  of  separation  and  division  of  interests, 
sentiments,  and  feelings,  that  they  may  be  the 
more  easily  contented  to  obey  those  laws, 
although  their  real  interest,  as  men,  is  directly 
opposed  to  this  apparent  interest 

The  tenth  division  is  composed  of  another 
small  mass  of  persons,  formed  to  be  the  leaders 
of  fashion  in  dress,  equipage,  style  of  living 
and  manners,  whose  apparent  interest  it  is  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  a  lavish  expenditure 
and  ever-changing  external  appearance,  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  the  masses  who  produce 
wealth  and  knowledge,  and  who  also  are  care, 
fully  trained  to  dread  being  seen,  at  any  time, 
usefully  employed,  and  who  are  taught  to  think 
that  all  the  industrious  masses  have  come  into 
existence  purposely  to  maintain  their  fashion- 
able mass  in  extravagance,  idleness,  useless- 
ness,  and  often  in  great  vidousnest ;  although 
their  real  interest,  as  men,  is  directly  opposed 
to  this  apparent  interest. 

The  eleventh  division  is  composed  of  a  large 
mass,  formed  to  be  collectors  and  distributors 
of  the  wealth  produced  by  the  industrious 
masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  governors,  war- 
riors, priests,  lawyers,  money-makers  and 
•changers,  and  the  fashionables,  who  do  not  pro- 
duce anything  useful  or  desirable  for  any  portion 
of  the  numan  race,  and  who  are  mere  drones 
and  butterflies  in  society  ;  although  their  real 
interest,  as  men,  is  directly  opposed  to  this  ap- 
parent  interest 

And  the  twelfth  division  is  composed  of  a 
mass,  yet  smaller,  formed  to  be  the  heads  or 
governors  of  these  larger  and  smaller  masses, 
whose  interests  appear  to  be  to  employ  all 
in  one  way  or  another,  to  promote  their  chief 
objects,  which  are,  to  keep  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  masses  in  graduated  subjection  to 
their  will,  and  to  collect  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  wealth,  from  the  industry  of  those 
whom  they  govern,  and  to  do  the  least  possible 
real  good  to  them  in  return,  although  their  real 
interest,  as  men,  is  directly  opposed  to  this  ap- 
parent  interest 

Now  these  twelve  divisions  are  entirely  arti- 
ficial, formed,  of  necessity,  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fundamental  errors  on  which  the 
whole  past  and  present  system  of  the  world 
has  been  based ;  these  divisions  are  well  cal- 
culated to  make  a  pandemonium  of  the  earth 
and  demons  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  have 
now  most  effectually  accomplished  these  ob- 
jects. For  the  apparent  interest  of  man  has 
been  made,  by  the  system  which  they  have 
generated,  to  be  opposed  to  man,  and  division,, 
competition,  and  covert  or  open  contest,  per- 
vade  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Men  now  legislate  for  a  perpetual  continu- 
ance of  this  horrid  and  blasphemous  state  of 
existence,  as  though  it  were  the  only  condition 
in  wbfcb  tociety  could  exist ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  tne  mowt  artificial  and  the  worst 
that  could  be  devised  even  by  a  superior  ma- 
lignant being.     For  under  this  system,  the 


worst  qualities  only  of  human  nature  can  be 
brought  into  action,  falsehood  and  deception 
govern  all  things ;  truth  is  compelled  to  be 
silent,  man  is  every  where  made  tne  blind  op- 
pressor of  man,  and  the  blessings  of  nature 
and  of  art  are,  by  its  gross  errors,  turned  into 
curses. 

This  is  a  true  picture  of  the  degraded,  per- 
plexed, irrational,  and  wretched  combination 
of  all  human  society,  and  which  is  the  neces- 
sary, certain,  and  unavoidable  result  of  the  six 
fundamental  errors  from  which  the  character 
of  all  men,  and  the  institutions  of  society, 
have  been  formed. 

While  these  errors  shall  be  permitted  to 
inflict  their  poisonous  influences  over  the 
human  race,  in  still  giving  an  unnatural, 
and  therefore  irrational,  direction  to  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  to  expect,  through  any 
improvement  of  the  physical  sciences, — through 
any  mere  political  changes,— through  any 
alteration  of  the  laws  affecting  corn,  currency, 
commerce,— or  religious  forms,  ceremonies,  or 
emoluments — or  any  measure  whatever,  short 
of  an  open,  fair,  full  and  entire  abrogation  of 
the  whole  system  which  makes  man  the  sense- 
less animal  he  now  is ;  it  will  be  useless  and 
visionary  to  expect  any  permanent  progress  in 
arrangements  to  form  man  to  become  intelli- 
gent and  wise,  or  to  surround  him  generally 
with  the  wealth  requisite  to  insure  him  at  afi 
times  a  full  supply  of  those  things  which  are 
necessary  to  his  health,  enjoyment,  and  hap- 
piness. 

It  is  now  for  you,  the  producers  of  wealth 
and  knowledge,  and  of  all  that  it  is  desirable 
for  man  to  possess,  to  announce  to  the  world 
that  you  will  not  any  longer  support  this 
wretched  system  of  injustice,  folly,  and  mad- 
ness; that  you  will  henceforward  exert  your 
powers  and  faculties  to  form  and  maintain  a 
system  founded  on  principles  derived  from 
those  facts  only  regarding  man  which  nature 
universally  develops;  principles,  which,  if 
generally  taught  to  man  from  nis  infancy,  will 
insure  the  practice  of  equal  justice  from  man 
to  man,  and  compel  each  individual  of  the 
human  race  to  receive  sentiments  of  the  most 
pure  and  extensive  charity  for  all  of  his  species, 
and  imbue  him  with  feelings  of  benevolence 
and  kindness  for  all  the  children  of  the  great 
family  of  mankind. 

This,  producers,  masters  and  men,  is  the 
great  work  which  you  have  to  accomplish.  This 
is  the  work  which  you  alone  can  accomplish. 
This  is  the  work  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
innumerable  suffering  producers  in  the  British 
dominions,  and  over  the  world,  you  ought  to 
accomplish;  and  which  I  hope  and  trust  you 
will  accomplish  before  the  present  year  shall  ter- 
minate. 

Know  you  the  daily  and  nightly  privations 
and  anxieties  which  a  countless  number  of 
your  class  now  suffer,  and  must  continue  daily 
and  nightly  to  suffer,  until  you  come  to  their 
relief?  No !  jou  aannot  tven  imagine  a  tithe 
or  a  twentieth,*or  aven  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  affliction  with  which  this  wretched  system 
overwhelms  the  most  honest  and  least  protected 
part  of  all  populations,  or  you  could  not  per- 
mit this  misery  and  injustice  to  exist  during 
this  year ;  no,  nor  for  half  its  duration.  Do 
you  doubt  your  power  to  coaimand  this  mighty 
change  within  the  next  six  months?  You, 
unitedly,  have  but  to  will  it,  and  it  is  done ! 
Who  can  resist  your  united  will  ?  Not  all 
the  combined  mortal  powers  of  the  earth,  pro- 
vided you  are  but  true  to  yourselves,  and  to  the 


cause  of  truth  and   righteousness    over  the 
world. 

But  it  is  not  your  cause  alone,  it  is  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  each  one  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  the  universal  cause  of  man,  both  in  the  pre. 
sent  and  through  all  future  generations.  Will 
it,  therefore,  that  the  mighty  change  in  human 
affairs  shall  be  commenced  during  the  session 
about  to  open  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  as  sure  as  you  thus  will  it  the  great  work 
must  be  achieved,  and  achieved  too  without 
disorder  or  confusion  in  society,  or  violence  to 
a  single  individual ;  and  declare  this  will  by 
petitioning  the  Legislature,  from  every  union 
of  producers  in  the  kingdom,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  take  at  once  into  their 
consideration  the  possibility  and  practicability 
of  easily  and  most  beneficially  changing  the 
whole  of  the  errors  of  the  existing  system 
itself,  for  another  system,  which  shall  insure 
wealth  and  intelligence,  wisdom  and  happinen, 
to  the  present  and  all  fViture  generations. 

Say,  in  these  petitions,  that  you  are  ready  to 
send  those  to  tne  bar  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  who  can  and  will  explain  these 
measures,  and  make  them  so  plain  and  evident 
to  common  understandings,  that  all  the  inteDi. 
gent  and  well-disposed  in  both  Houses  shall 
readily  yield  their  assent,  and  acknowledge 
their  truth  and  benefit 

This  course  will  prevent  the  collision  of  par. 
ties,  give  a  wise  or  rational  direction  toafl 
their  deliberations,  and  save  the  time,  in  both 
Houses,  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  dis- 
cussing matters  of  the  most  trifling  import,  and 
of  the  least  possible  interest  to  you  and  die 
world. 

If  the  Imperial  Parliament,  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  real  prowess  of  the  human  mind, 
should  decline  your  friendly  proposal,  and  dis- 
regard your  petitions,  you  nave  only,  while 
they  deliberate  on  what  the  non- producers  of 
wealth  and  knowledge  are  to  do,  to  determine 
to  produce  wealth  and  knowledge  for  your- 
selves, and  to  make  your  temporary  exchange! 
with  each  other,  on  the  principle  of  labour  for 
equal  labour,  honestly  estimated,  and  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  by  the  medium  of  the  La- 
bour Exchange  Note;  and  you  may  quietly  wait 
the  period  when  these  non-producers  of  wealth 
and  knowledge  will  discover  the  great  advan- 
tage of  insuring  the  whole  change  of  system  ia 
the  shortest  possible  time,  both  for  their  per- 
manent benefit  and  yours. 

ROBERT  OWEN. 

London,  Jan.  13,  1834.  *" 


MEETING  OF  THE  DERBY  TRAMS'  UNK>* 
WITH  ROBERT  OWEN,  Esq.,  *\M>  TUE 
LEEDS  DELEGATES. 

Thusmay  Even i kg,  Jaw.  Sad,  1834. 


No  public  notice  was  given  of  tbis  sheeting,  bit 
soch  is  the  organization  of  the  working  claMet  i« 
"Uoion,"  that  although  bat  a  few  boors*  sotke 
was  given  of  the  Intention  of Jlr.  Oweo  tosidfssi 
them,  the  Laocasterian  School-room  was  crowdes* 
to  excess  before  the  business  of  the  meeting  com- 
menced. About  half-past  six  o'clock  Mr.  Citfw 
bell  was  called  to  the  chair.  He  brleflj  ad*rea»«d 
the  meeting",  and  requested,  that  if  any  si— nfas 
turer  that  night  be  present  wished  tosjakemf 
remark  on  what  transpired,  he  •boold  be  patieailj 
heard  -,  it  was  Mr.  Owen's  particular  desire. 

Mr.  Oven  hoped  the  first  meeting  be  attested 
in  Derby  of  the  operatives  w-old  be  for  good,  s*4 
uot  for  evil.  He  would,  if  be  could,  remote  oBss- 
gry  feeling  between  theemp'ored  and  tfcecflp  b) 
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rr*;  he  w»i  quite  sure  ihe  lime  was  comiuc  when 
ihey  would  i  egret  there  had  been  any  anijry  ex- 
pression? used  bet  worn  ihi  nv  and  ilic*  man u  fuel  urvc-i . 
They  mil*. t  admit  that  bath  parties  were  made  of 
the  same  flesh  and  blood,  and  therefore,  if  Ihe 
men  were  placed  in  the  master*'  circumstances, 
they  would  do  as  the  masters  had  done;  and  the 
matter*,  simiUrly  circumstanced,  would  dona  the 

Ken  had  done.     This  consideration  should  promote 
e  exercise  of  genuine  charity  between  the  par- 
„ja.     it  bad  been  bis  lot,  in  other  phtces,  10  re- 
commend, not  division,  but  union,,  to  ihe  men,  and 
union  to  the  mauler*.     The  musters  i  i  Derbytiad 
decided  uB^inMl    Union;    be    was   quite  sure    they 
hid  done  so  under  mistake.     Unions  were  form  ins; 
in  4>reat  Britain  and  Ireland,  with   a  direct  inicu- 
tion  of  equally   benefiting  the   masters,   the  men, 
and  ibe  public;  and  if  there  were   any  musters 
pre«em,  be  brewed  they  would  consider  what  be 
should  state  respecting  (hone   Unions.     The  p -re- 
seat injurious  system  was  destroying  the  capital 
of  ihe   workman— hi*  labour— and  the  capital  of 
the  manufacturer ;  for   although   some  large  for- 
tunes were  amassed,  it  wa*  bis  decided  opinion 
Unit   «*en    out  of  ten   of  (hose    v. ho   embarked 
their  capital    in  manufacture,  in  a  few  years  be- 
came bankrupt*,  or  coir; rofuiscd  with  their 
lors.    Those  who  made  fortune*  stood  prominently 
forth  before  the  public  ;  but  those  who  fuiled  were 
h>stt  ight  of,  and  sunk  into  poverty  ;  it  was  belter 
to  receive  the  wagfes  of  Ihe  Lirti-  .  n,  than  to  strug- 
gle with    the    difficulties   of  such    masters.      Hi* 
i  was  not  lo  promote   Unions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  working  classes  alone,  but  of  ihe  pro- 
ducing classes   generally-     He  would  explain  the 
simple   principles   on   which    they    meant   to  act. 
Here  is  an  article  of  wealth  (holding  up  bis  hut), 
there  are   Ibree   parties  interested  in  it!   prod uc. 
lion— the  operative,  Ihe  master,  and   Ibe  public; 
we  hope  by  this  Union  to  improve  the  condition  of 
all.    That  which  i§  most  essential  is  labour;  il  is 
operatives*   only  capital,  and   the   labourer  is 
rlby    ot  bis  hire;   and    whenever  the   society 
i  fully  formed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  he 
they  would  never  know    what    bad    limes 
The  operatives  in  return  for  their  labour 
phi,  when    regularly   eag-aged,    to    have   good 
Kings,  wholesome  food,  and  plenty  of  it;   food 
>t he*,   wben  it   was  proper  to   wear  l hem;  the 
ana  of  giving  a  good  practical  education  to  I  heir 
ildreo  ;  and  the  time  and  mean*  for  social  enjny- 
ui.      He  would  neier  cease,  while  he  had  life, to 
ate   measures  thai   would  produce   these  re. 
Tbey  had  seen  what  ought  to  be  the  just 
uneralion  of  the  operatives — the  masters,  ton, 
re  jastly  entitled  for  the  use  of  their  capital, 
I  wear  and  tear  of  their  establishments,  and  all 
the  itama  which  enter  into  Ihe  prime  cost  of  any 
of  manufacture,  to  a  fair  and  full  compen* 
tfttioti*     Tbia  would  be  intercut  for  their  capital, 
and  an  average  10  per  cent.   proGt,  some  less  and 
some  rnorr,  according  to  the  nature  of  (he  bus! 

per  stives  would  be  content  with  good  living, 
ic  path  *ru4  open  by  which  they  should  have 
i  the  same  ground,  and  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, the  master*  should  also  be  insured  the  return 
ir   capital,   and  the   10   percent,  profit  for 
their  services.— Now  for  the  public.     At  present 
public  purchased  their  services  at  prime 
he  would  show  them  a  plan  by  which  Ihe  pub- 
Id  puy  a  fair  equivalent  for  whut  they  pur- 
ed,   and    be   immense   gainers;    for    now,   in 
•eqnence  of  the  manufacture  of  inferior  goods, 
h«  wai  sustained  yearly  equal  to  Ihe  amount 
f  the  national  debt,    lie  would  explain  the  naiurc 
hat  loss.    Some  years  ago  he  was  a  cotton  spin- 
r  on  a  very  large  scale,  when,  out  of  a  population 
2,500,  l.c  employed  all   capable  of  work.     He 
i  accustomed  to  reflect  calmly  on  all  things  ihut 
sed  under  his  notice,  and  to  test  Ihe  irul'h  of  all 
»ons  be  rrceived  by  fact  -  u  man  of  business 
i  his  youth    upward*,  and    yet    public  writers 
I  called  bun  a  visionary,  solely  because  be  sas 
tun   of  practice  without  imagination,     He  saw 


lltnt  the  public  was  injured  by  Ihe  call  for  a  cheap 
article;  and  ho  kaaVaserrtatued  the  amount  of  loss 
Mn'v  mi  mi  rimed  in  uot  using  articles  as  good  as  they 
cools1  be  mannfietured,  by  having  shirts  and  slock- 
ings  made  for  his  own  wear  of  the  very  best.  He 
found  that  such  articles  of  dress  would  wear  from 
six  lo  ten  limes  longer  I  bun  those  made  of  goods 
commonly  man n factored.  He  would  suppose  the 
cotton  manufacture  amounted  to  ."JO  million*  ster- 
ling a-year, at  the  present  prices;  and  thai  lo  make 
The  superior  goods  he  had  alluded  to  would  cost 
50  per  cent,  mure— this  would  make  75  millions; 
multiply  this  50  millions  by  6— I  fie  least  period  he 
had  mcutioncd~-nnd  they  bad  300  millions,  from 
which  they  would  have  to  deduct  the  75  millions 
for  (be  superior  manufactured  goods,  and  it  left  a 
loss  of  225  millions,  besides  the  loss  of  five  limes 
making  up  the  article,  and  of  Ave  limes  the  amount 
of  the  raw  ntuleri aj  Tola  principle  would  apply 
to  Ihe  whole  of  Rntish  manufacture.  By  a  better 
mode  of  manufacture,  the  public  would  be 
amply  repaid  fur  an  additional  pries  required  to 
remunerate  ihe  manufacturers,  and  the  workmen. 
It  would  be  111  future  the  fault  of  Ihe  producer*,  if 
the  non-producers,  that  Is,  those  who  did  not  pro 
dure  either  knowledge  or  wealth,  did  not  pay  a 
full  equivalent  for  every  article  they  used  of  British 
manufacture.  By  the  union  he  recommended, 
they  would  gel  hack  Ihe  large  sums  thuf  had  been 
lakeu,  he  was  geing  to  say,  unjust ly,rroiij  the  work- 
ing classes. 

Mr.  CX  then  alluded  lo  a  sucicty  that  had  been 
established  in  Derby  a  few  days  previously,  which 
we  ufler wards  understood  lo  be  an  uuxiliury  lo  Ihe 
Manchester  National  Regeneration  Society,  ft 
wat>  established  on  just  principles,  a nd  inculcated 
genuine  charily,  which  would  enable  one  man  to 
make  allowances  for  dirlrreuce  of  sentiment  in 
anolhrr.  This  charily,  so  much  wanted  in  society, 
would  discover  itself  in  Ihe  crery-doy  transactions 
of  life.  It  gave  a  new  heart,  was  observed  in  ihe 
(one  of  voice  and  the  manners  of  mankind,  and 
when  it  was  universally  understood  Ihey  might 
dale  from  that  time  the  millennium  of  Ihe  world. 
He  was  very  desirous  that  maslers  and  men  should 
never  speak  angrily  lo  each  other;  that  on  all  mat- 
ters of  dispute  they  should  reason  calmly,  and 
make  allowances  for  difference  of  circutnst 
Then,  he  was  quite  sure  before  ihe  end  of  another 
week  a  I  nion  would  be  formed  amongst  the  mas 
teis,  and  delegate*  appointed  by  both  masters  and 
men  lo  confer  together,  nut  I  harmony  and  success 
would  attend  their  future  connexion.  When  he 
returned,  which  be  should  do  in  ■  few  week*,  he 
hoped  their  differences  would  be  terminated  for 
ever, 

Mr,  Simeon  f*vttftrt?t*  delegate  finm  Ihe  Leeds 
Tin  on,  moved  a  resolution  lo  the  effect  thul  the 
Derby  artisan*  ought  not  lo  submit  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  Union,  at  the  dictation  ot'  their  mas- 
ters, as  thai  would  prevent  them  Inking  any  step 
to  belter  their  condition,  and  bean  infringement 
of  Hip  true  I'liiic'iples  of  eooiol  liberty.  He  com- 
menced by  stating  that  he  was  a  working  mmi, 
influenced  by  the  same  feeling*  and  interests  as 
they  were,  and  that  be  ftjtl  convinced  by  the  ex- 
perience lie   had   bad  in  Yorkshire,  that  The  woik 

Lasses  would  never  belter  their  condition 
unless  the  Union  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     The  speaker  then  entered  into 

-lory  of  th  of  the  Trades'  Unions 

which  took  place  in  Yorkshire  three  years  a»o. 
A  manufacturer  of  Bradford,  in  Jan,  IbJl,  ad- 
vanced the  wages  of  his  hands  which,  he  said,  the 
stale  of  trade  wuittd  allow,  and  he  thought  n  but 
common  justice  that  the  operatives  should  partake 
of  ihe  benefits  of  on  improved  demand  Other 
masters  did  not  follow  the  example;  a  meeting  of 
operatives  iu  the  employment  of  HcasfP,  Ciott  was 
called,  and  an  ndvuuce  of  wage*  was  solicited. 
Oil  rcfneedt  and  hands,  210 

i  out.     A  atrogctc  eenunfl  U    has 

Mir  ooasc  o(   such   cot  as  tin  one 

could   have  auiicipuicd.     Tbej    waged   war   for 


eight  mouth*  and  then  Messrs,  (iott  submitted 
to  the  demand  of  their  work-people.  Since  that 
time  many  similar  atmicglca  had  taken  place  oil 
twenty  tune*  a  Mil  formidable  scale,  but  the 
Union  men  had  never  been  defeated,  nor  would 
tbey  if  I  heir  conduct  was  retjutatr  d  by  JDStlCf  and 
a  sound  policy.  At  one  rime  1 08  luasteiv  said 
Ihey  would  not  rmplny  luionisfs— the  men  had  a 
goodly  sum  ready  for  (he  cute*! — and  Ihe  mss* 
tera  g-ave  up  the  point.  He  then  referred  to  con- 
tests at  Idle,  Hnmisfirih,ar>d  Leeds,  which  be  said 
lermiuated  in  favour  of  the  men.  The  editor  of 
the  Lettii  Mtrcttrif  COnieflded  that  the  advance  of 
wages,  which  the  men  obtained,  was  not  Ihe  effect 
of  their  Union,  but  of  an  improtcm-nt  iu  trade. 
Rut  this  wus  sol  the  fact  ;  Ibe  advance  was  givetl 
al  a  time  when  trade  wan  flat,  Anothrr  proof 
existed  at  Ihi*  time  tbut  the  editor  of  the  I.crrtw 
Mercury  wan  wrong.  Although  Ibe  UttloM  *\ 
tended  nearly  throughout  Ihe  mnruifacturtog  dis- 
tricts ol  Yorkshire,  there  were  a  lew  villages  tint 
in  union,  that  hul  had  no  advance  of  wages  for 
the  Li*!  four  or  five  year*.  The  iu  Terence  w,ih 
plain  ;  the  Union  operated  advantageously  to  the 
interests  of  the  men  in  OOecasO^  in  the  otln  r 
ihey  had  not  united,  and  therefore  they  had  not 
bceu  advanced. — In  ion  had  not  failed  in  the  Pot- 
teries, i|  had  not  fuiled  in  Yorkshire,  nor  was  it 
likely  lo  fail,  Reference  had  been  made  in  the 
Drrhp  Mercury  lo  the  turn-out  uf  the  Leeds  dyers. 
He  acknowledged  the  men  hod  utterly  failed; 
they  were  out  nine  or  ten  week*,  and  would  hate 
been  supported  till  now  had  Ihey  ncled  COOSis. 
iciitJv,  and  had  they  not  over-stepped  ihe  bmind« 
OH  assigned  to  every  man.  Another  reason 
for  Iheir  failure  was, some  foremen  of  ill  1  tlDlta 
were  celling  ftf.,  h/.,  and  toaaj  lit/,  a-weck,  and 
these  persons  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  their  profitable  employment,  and  taughr 
others  In  supply  the  places  of  tin  Inm-outs.  They 
failed  because  tbey  were  rash,  unjust,  and  did 
nul  support  each  other,  while  thousands  were  sup- 
porting them.  The  speaker  ll.cn  alluded  to  ihe 
circumstance*  of  Ihe  Derby  turn-outs,  and  assured 
them  they  should  not  want  ibe  means  of  n 
laining  (he  Union,  lie  knew  not  the  mast  cm* 
version  of  the  cjse,  but  be  would  say  it  ill  became 
them,  as  enlightened  men  and  advocates  uf  liberty 
f*r  tleiuselves,  lo  grind  others  to  the  dust. 
They  talked  of  dictation  ;  so  did  ihe  Leeds 
oj-Hiunieturcrs ,  who  mrmorialixcd  government, 
said  the  Unions  would  injure  trade,  and  threat - 
ened  a  combination  of  20,000  horse  power  lo 
cru*b  the  Unions,  The  Union  men  were  cum- 
pelled  to  come  forth  and  publish  the  i  eat  state  of 
le;  iltey  oflered  lo  rrfrt  it  to  arldtratioti, 
which  ihe  editor  of  ihe  Tcrtts  JFercirry  allowed 
was  as  fair  a*  possible.  Hut  ihey  had  m<t  met  the 
chullenge,  being  conscious  they  would  be  signaMy 
defeated  whenever  they  do.  The  speaker  l hen 
said  that  impositions  were  practiced  upon  the  men 
by  fal»e  representations  respecting  en  rope  1 1 
wjih  other  manufacturing  districts.  . 
the  woollen  trade  iu  Gloucestershire  had  been  told, 
iu  a  pamphlet,  to  have  nothing  lo  do  with  Union*, 
for  ibe  Yorkshire  men  had  ruined  their  trade  by 
tlit -ir  proceedings,  and.  Vera  wauling  bread  ;  but 
this  was  not  the  case.  Irade  was  never  better. 
The  writer  of  I  bat  pamphlet  exhorted  ItieGloo 
tcrsbire  mew  to  be  content,  for  tbey  cnuld  each 
earn,  If  a  good  hand,  and  he  worked  long  hours, 
15s.  a  week  |  bOl  lie  ermbl  sQSQH  'lit  meefin- 
a  man  brought  up  lo  his  business  com, 
more  ihnn  Ps.  n-week-,  and  if  ihey  did  sol  unite 
firmly,  there  was  no  alternative  but 
poverty.  He  would  have  the  Unions  excit  moral, 
not  physical  force,  and  he  would  a-k,  what  could 
resipt  the  tremendous  power  of  1  when. 

iololUtfrnot  wa*»  ditluscd   MDongot  tt»em,  and  ihey 
were  fully  ali*e  to  fbeir  condilion  J     If  this  power 
were o*ed  judiciously,  and  for  their  common  wei. 
fare. they  niffhl  us  well  talk  of  altering  Ihe  eo 
nf  noh  :  the  Uruoiis.     I 
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lucii  would  be  incu  whether  they  weroprmceeor 
pcunautii.  it'  they  destroyed  the  Union  to-day. 
another  would  arise  to-morrow  ten  thousand  times 
more  powerful,  and  carry  irresistibly  every  rea- 
sonable uud  just  measure.  He  then  urged  them 
us  Union  men  to  keep  within  the  pale  of  the  law, 
to  exert  their  moral  influence,  and  they  must  sne- 
ered. Violence  would  be  injurious  to  their  cause ; 
he  had  kuowu  instances  where  their  opponents 
were  glad  wbeu  the  men  broke  the  peace, and  sorry 
wheu  they  did  not.  They  most  do  justice,  and 
lore  equity— avoid  doing  their  masters  any  injury, 
and  let  their  conduct  be  as  conciliatory  as  possi- 
ble. He  then  concluded  by  promising  them  more 
u*si*tauce  from  Yorkshire  thuu  the  Derby  masters 
expected. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lucas,  a  delegate  from  the  Brick- 
layers* Union,  Leeds,  next  addreased  the  meeting. 
This  speaker  said  he  hud  been  sent  by  the  opera- 
tive* of  Leeds  to  inquire  into  the  distress  of  the 
Derby  turn-outs,  especially  two  cases—  sue  of  a 
poor  widow  named  Walker,  who,  because  her  son, 
14  years  old,  smelt  of  Unionism,  the  widow  wae 
denied  all  parochial  relief.  He  had  aeen  her,  and 
it  wai  a  fact,  that  he  had  foaud  her  living  on  pota- 
to peelings.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  widow, 
whose  two  girls  were  discharged  from  their  em- 
ployment, because  they  smelt  of  Uniouism;  be 
found  this  family  had  been  locked  ap  in  their 
house  a  whole  day,  not  having  risen  from  bed, 
because  tbey  had  nothing  to  cat.  litis  speaker 
iodalged  iu  violent  invectives  agaiust  master  build- 
ers, who,  he  said,  the  Uuion  disowned  aa  tyrants; 
aud  all  contracts,  where  one  tradesman  engaged 
to  do  the  work  of  another  branch  of  business.  He 
also  narrated  the  circumstances  attending  a  turn- 
out, which  forced  a  master  bricklayer  to  give  op 
an  apprentice  thtt  be  had  taken  in  violation  of  a 
rule  of  the  Union.  This  rnle  was  that  no  first- 
rate  master  should  take  above  two  apprentices, 
und  that  a  second-rate  master  should  only  be  al- 
lowed oue.  He  concluded  by  asserting  that  the 
higher  powers  were  smiliug  on  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Gibbon  explained  that  although  the  Un'on- 
itts  must  necessarily  experience  some  slight  dis- 
tress, the  extreme  cases  that  had  been  mentioned 
existed  because  they  were  unknown  to  the  Union. 
Mr.  ColtumbtU  stated  the  circumstances  of  des- 
titution in  which  be  found  the  widow  alluded  to, 
and  the  pleasure  he  had  in  supplying  her  imme- 
diate wants;  she  resides  in  River-street,  Court  No. 
1,  St.  Alkmund's  parish. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  voted  to 
Mr.  Owen,  for  coming  forward  with  a  view  to  settle 
the  differences  between  the  men  and  their  em- 
ployers, with  three  times  three. 

Mr.  Oirea  did  not  consider  himself  eotitled  to 
thanks.  What  be  had  done  originated  in  the  feel- 
ngs  that  actuated  every  other  human  being ;  he 
had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  doiog  what  he  had 
done.  With  regard  to  the  differences  between 
thetu  and  their  employers,  be  must  aay,  from  the 
good  feeliog  that  had  been  displayed  that  evening, 
he  augured  that  they  would  be  amicably  adjusted 
before  the  end  of  the  week— if  be  was  mistaken 
the  causo  would  not  rest  with  them.  He  aaid  be 
■waa  going  to-morrow  to  Birmingham,  where  they 
had  many  warm  friends,  and  from  thence  to  Wor- 
cester, and  forward  to  London.  He  was  glad  to 
find,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  be  had  written 
to  his  friends  in  J*ondon,  their  cause  had  been 
taken  up.  He  would  have  tbem  maiutaiu  the  Union 
in  its  utmost  integrity.  He  would  state  his  own 
convictions  with  regard  to  Unions :  he  had  long 
atudied  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  aod 
he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  without  Union 
they  had  uo  chance  of  resisting  oppression.  Were 
he  iu  their  situation,  he  would  sutler  death  before 
he  would  give  up  the  Union. 

On  the  motiou  of  Mr.  Owen,  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  given  to  the  Leeds  delegates,  with 
three  times  three. 


MEETING    WITH     THB     MASTERS    AND 
MAMJFACIUKIUS. 


On  Friday  morning  a  cou»iderable  otuaber  of  the 
masters  and  manufacturers,  (who  had  been  invited 
by  circulars,)  met  Mr.  Owen  at  the  King's  Head, 
where  he  addressed  them  for  a  considerable  timo 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
producing  classes,  but  more  especially  on  the 
state  and  prospects  of  English  exanufaetures.  He 
attributed  the  depressed  state  of  the  working 
classes  to  an  ignorant  competition  amongst  their 
employ  era.  Forty  years  ago,  an  artisan  took  home 
to  his  family  from  4/.  to  At.  4a.  0»l.  a- week.  At 
that  time  men  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  cotton 
manufacture,  a  few  femalea  only  being  employ ed 
in  picking  cotton,  which  waa  now  done  by  machi- 
nery, or  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  would  em- 
ploy nearly  all  the  females  in  Great  Britain.  If 
the  true  principles  of  manufacture  had  been  un- 
derstood, there  would  not  have  been  one  day  of 
bad  timea,  from  that  period  to  the  present.  It 
was  about  that  time  that  OMknow  of  Stockport 
made  the  firet  muslins;  they  were  sold  to  the 
nobility  at  10s  a-yard,  and  sought  after  by  Duch- 
esses  with  avidity;  but  now  it  waa  difficult  to 
obtain  for  a  better  article  3d.  a-yard.  There  was 
no  other  reason  for  this  change  but  the  competition 
which  manufacturers  bad  carried  on  with  each 
other  to  a  ruinous  extent  for  their  individual  profit, 
by  which  the  supply  had  always  beeo  kept  above 
the  demand.  He  bad  tables  to  show,  taken  from 
official  documents,  which  exhibited  tl*  downward 
course  of  British  manufactures.— In  1814  for  work, 
for  which  a  weaver  waa  paid  13s.  9d.,  in  1833  he 
only  got  4s.  6d. ;  the  fall  in  provisions  was  as  fol- 
lows:—In  1814,  121b.  of  floor  cost  9s.  8d.,  now  it 
was  2s. 0}d.— beef,  9|d.  now  6|d.  Coitou  twist, 
40  banks  cop  weft,  iu  1816  was3s.0|d.,  in  1833 
Is.  0*1.— the  cost  of  18  ox.  of  cotton  Is.  10d.— in 
1833  8d.  For  labour  which  in  1815,  Is.  3gd.  was 
paid,  in  1833  only  4d.  waa  obtahicd.  For  weaving 
a  four-cut  warp  in  1815,  98s.  lljd.  was  paid,  in 
1833.  tLe  price  waa  10a.  2jd.  In  1815,  Is.  «fd. 
was  obtained  for  labour,  expenses,  aud  profit  for 
spinning  lib.  of  40  banks  cop  weft,  but  there  had 
been  a  gradual  diminution  till,  in  1833,  it  came 
down  to  4d.  In  1T98  our  exports  were  twenty 
millions  sterling  official  value— the  real  value 
was  as  near  thirty-three  millions  as  iiossible  ;  bot 
during  the  la*i  five  years  our  exports  were 
sixtymilliona  annually,  official  value;  but  the 
declared  value  is  thirty  six  millions  and  a  half— 
a  mere  trifle  more  than  it  waa  foity  years  ago; 
consequently  we  now  give  three  times  the  quantity 
of  goods  for  the  same  amount  as  formerly :  the 
public  were  deceived  by  supposing  tbeofficial  value 
was  something  like  the  real,  or  money- value  of  our 
exports. — In  bia  progress  through  the  manufac- 
turing districts  he  had  found  the  operatives  over- 
worked, mid  underpaid ;  Sheffield,  Derby,  and  the 
Potteries,  were  in  a  better  condition  than  any  other 
districts  he  had  visited.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
faying,  if  the  masters  and  men  were  united,  tbey 
would  have  It  io  their  power  to  obtain  a  just  remu- 
neration for  labour,  and  a  fair  profit  on  capital.  A 
blind  competition  amongst  the  producers  had  not 
ouly  reduced  profits,  and  the  value  of  labour,  bot 
bad  been  the  cause  of  a  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  manufactured  goods,  by  which  the  public  were 
greatly  injured.  Mr.  Owen  then  entered  into  the 
same  calculations  which  he  laid  before  the  opera- 
tives on  the  previous  evening,  to  show  that  a  loss 
waa  sustsined  annually  by  the  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  goods,  which  would  pay  the  national 
debt ;  and  afterwards  urged  the  necessity  of  union 
between  the  manufacturers  and  their  workmen,  to 
compel  those,  who  neither  contributed  useful  know- 
ledge, nor  food,  nor  clothing,  to  pay  the  real  value 
of  what  they  obtained  from  the  producing  classes. 
It  waa  very  evident  that,  under  the  present  system, 
the  extraordinary  power  of  machinery  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  placed  the  producing  classes 
daily  iu  a  worse  situation.    Instead  of  enjoying 


n creasing  comfisrts  with  the  ability  to  predict 
them,  they  had  goae  oa  labouring  from  eJevta  to 
twelve,  and  in  some  instances  sixteen,  hoars a4ty 
to  procure  mack  leas  remuneration ;  aad  they  bad 
found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aM  of  their  wiws 
and  children,  to  obtain  even  a  scanty  subsist***. 
Their  condition  was  much  worse  then  it  was  fifty 
years  sgo ;  the  referee  of  this  ought  to  have  beat 
the  case;  the  hours  of  labour  should  have  been  re- 
duced with  the  astonishing  increase  of  the  power 
of  machinery  from  nine  to  eight,  and  dowa  to  fosr 
hoars  a-day.  If  the  present  system  was  coatissts, 
ere  long  a  great  pari  of  the  population  mast  either 
emigrate  or  atarve. 

Mr.  Ossen  waa  then  reminded  that  the  Doselatiot 
coold  not  live  on  manufactures,  and  asked  how  food 
waa  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  wits 
anch  abridged  labour  aa  four  or  eight  hoars  a-dsy* 
He  said  the  qoeaUon  was  important,  aod  urged  thtt 
if  machinery  enabled  one  man  to  do  the  work  oft 
hnodred,  ninety  men  might  go  to  agriculture;  etc! 
matt  so  liberated  might  with  spede-hesbaedry  rsist 
sufficient  food  for  twenty  persons,  and  be  had  so 
doubt  that  the  land  woard  afford,  so  tilled,  few 
times  the  produce  it  now  yielded.  He  tees  ad- 
verted to  the  poor  laws,  aud  deaoaoced  the  folly  of 
paying  eight  millions  per  ana  am  to  keep  Beak 
idleness.  The  system  was  moat  injurious  sad  de- 
moralising aad  injurious,  aa  he  could  show  by  is 
own  experience  at  New  Lanark.  In  179*  he  col- 
lected there  a  population  the  most  dea*sraJtsed,far 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of  his  new  vies* 
of  society.  Mr.  Owen  then  entered  into  an  exph- 
natioo  of  his  peculiar  views  on  this  subject,  cos- 
tending  that  maa  was  the  creatare  of  eircasxtaaan 
and  education,  and  declaring  that  he  week)  saner- 
take  oat  of  3,000  children,  to  make  1,000  the  went 
members  of  society,  1,000  the  beat,  and  1,000  of  • 
mixed  character,— t bia  waa  as  certain  as  s  rale  of 
three  question.  Amongst  the  persons  collected  it 
New  Lanark  were  thieves,  liars,  and  drsokarde; 
aud  the  whole  were  idle,  dirt} ,  and  imbecile,  vai 
few  exceptions.  It  was  his  intention  to  alter  tbrtr 
character,  aud  aa  they  were  poor  to  make  then 
comfortable.  He  bad  patience  to  endure  all  the 
evils  attendant  on  (be  change  he  anticipated,  aad  • 
moat  delightful  change  it  was.  Daring  the  twenty- 
nine  years  he  waa  with  them,  he  never  employed 
a  Magistrate,  although  for  four  or  five  of  the  ant 
years  tbey  lost  by  thieving  oot  leas  than  1.500U- 
yesr.  He  red  need  the  hours  of  labour  from  fosr- 
teen  to  teu  hour*  sud  a  half  a-day ;  expended  Urge 
sums  io  forming  the  character  of  the  people,  aid 
educating  their  children,  and  in  erecting  bowai, 
and  forming  gardens, streets, and  pleawsre-trssasV 
Hia  partners  were  alarmed  at  the  outlay,  aad  he 
changed  them  In  consequence,  daring  the  tweefy- 
nino  years,  three  timea  ;  but  the  concern  paid  5 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  employed,  sad 
yielded  between  3  and  400,000/.  profit.  IVir capi- 
tal about  the  firvt  half  Of  the  period  waa  60,0001; 
the  latter  half  130,0001.*- During  the  latter  tart  of 
the  time  the  theft*  did  not  amount  to  Avestilhsgi 
a- year;  the  people  were  happy,  aad  he  waa  sure 
their  whole  heart  and  aoul  waa  with  Baa.  He 
frequently  left  home  for  six, seven,  or  eight  nesfki 
together,  and  oa  his  return  he  found  thai  few  di- 
rections had  been  attended  to  aa  punctually  •  H 
be  had  beeu  with  them.  A  conversation  thee  re- 
sued  on  the  merits  of  the  Regeneration  &ciety, 
and  the  advantages  of  free  trade.  Mr.  Owes  eot- 
tended.  that  under  the  present  system  there  wsj 
no  way  of  protecting  tbe  producer*,  and  sutisr 
the  non-producers  pay  n  fsir  equivalent  forlabosr 
and  profit,  but  limiting  tbe  supply  ;  this  woaW  be 
done  by  working  eight  hours  instead  of  twelve 
Mr.  Fieldeu  aud  himself  had  devoted  three  day* 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  aad  at  lasttbey 
came  to  tbe  conclusion  that  eight  lioara shostdfa 
the  maximum  of  labour,  and  the  present  ear* 
the  minimum  of  remuneration.  Free  trade,  with- 
out new  principles  prevailed,  provisious  were 
lower,  and  taxes  remitted,  he  was  confident  wooW 
prove  a  curse.    Al  first  it  nould  be  decidedly  «d- 
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vantagcou*  to  Great  Britain  suitl  America,  but  it 
»out»1  jHv,  under  the  svmant  system,  tin  mm 
complete  control  to  a  few  iflctivktuQl*  over  the 
«Stl,a«j  cUhuch— create  one  hundred  despot*,  and 

^  reduce  ltir»  artisans  to   a  state  of  uhjeel  slavery  f 
He  bad  uo  doubt  that  the  Regenerating  Society, 
wlisti  it  came  into  operation,   would  restore  trade 
to*  heulthy  Mute,  and   the  workmen   would  pat* 
rapidly  from  a  state  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  bad 
ferlius  towards  their  em  ploy  era,  to  one  ol 
and  happiness,     Mr.  Owen  then   stated,   that  he 
had  been  actively  engaged  for  many  year*,  like  a 
mole  under   ground,   propagating  hisvicw*.     He 
had  communicated   with  till    the  Government*  of 
Lnrope ;  Lord  Liverpool  acknowledged   bit  prin- 
ciples were   true,   but  said   the  people  were  not 
ready  to  adopt  them.     Hi*  Lordship  asked  vpfcftt 
lie  would  recommend,  and   be  advised  ihut   two 
hundred  copies  of  his  book  should  be  bound  up 
Mil   blaak   leaven,  and   *vut  (OtneBftstoofl 
lTuiversilies,  the  other  Governments  of  Europe, 
and  the  lending  minds  in  society,  with  a  request 
Nntl  they  would  pntui  out  SJSJ  errors  in   his  prin- 
ciples.    This   was  done,  but  his  principles  could 
dot  be  impugned.     Mr.  Huskisaou  acknowledged 
Ihey  were  correct.     The    Kinj   of  Prussia    was 
'■d  with  his  views,  and   ordered   them  to  be 
ctcd  upon  us  far  as  possible,  to  the  full  extent  of 
tn«  kingdom.     The  king-  ofSaiotjy  presented  him 
*«t>i  a  gold  medtil,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation  ; 
nitl  he  «us  happy  to  know  that  his  principles  were 
widely  spreading.     The  irst    infant   school  was 
t  New  Lunar k  ;  the  second  was 
itabfished  in  London,  under  the  patronage  of  (he 
present  Lord    Chancellor,  and  some  others— I  he 
mister  was  sent  from  New  Lanark.     All  acknow- 
ledged he  wan  right  except  the  modern  political 
economists,    who,    he     was     persuaded,     would 
♦trge  on    measures    next    Session    of   Parliament 
that   would   turn    the    present    ministers  out  of 
uJhce,     It   was  much  better  to  go  ou»  on  the  old 
mt  till   the  advantages    of  the    new    could 
obtained.      He  next   re  veiled   to   the    Report 
the    Committee    on    the     Poor    Laws,    pub- 

•  hed  in  1816.  In  consequence  of  that  Report  a 
bile  meeting  was  colled  in  London,  which  vvjis  ai- 
ded by   the    head*  of    government*    I  he  leudmg 

gttiators,    and   polities!    economic*.     The  Arch- 

Canterbury  was  in  tbt*  cljmr,     Mr.  Owen 

,  hdJ  he  wan  mtich  mrprised  at  lira  wild  nisi 

anted  from  that  assembly.  He 

ated,  Hast  during   (fie  twenty-five  vetir»*  war, 

mcblaery  of  Great  Britain  UniJ  clothed  nearly  nil 

•  irafel  d   Boron*.     Al  its  Imnlinition  there  wa^ 
t  immense  RUpoWUmy  at  both  n^rieolloral  and  m«- 

luce;    thi*t    under   n    wiv?   lystem, 

ufd  hare  bees  ol  t  1j*-   greatest  benefit,  hut  under 

iy»tem  it  viii  the  tonrce  of  poverty  nm\ 

wry.     He  via*  urged   bv   Mr.  Colquuuiuj  to  state 

>u  he  thought  wlis  the  amount  of  labour  super- 

a  use  of  machinery  5  nttd,  after  a  careful 

1  \   h-  found  Lbs  ipirtnJng  macliinery  uloue 

tu*  labour  ol  eighty  millions  of  men,  rind 

'  w.,s   ,ur^    n  w„,  doubled  SJDO«   [hut    lime.     TLe 

1  then  did  not  *nu|>o*e  tLul  tbe  produce  oJ 

tiiuery  would  eSCOSd  »he  Inhonr  of  One  million  of 

\  •■* h#- 1 1  I  lie  Icm,   taking  (he  Wfli  l-v, 

millions— how  was  it  possible ,  thus  iguo- 

*.  Ihnt  1  govern  ton*  wnely  and  heijefl- 

gj  I     1  M     Owen  referred 

oJ  Gernuio*  who  nettled  in  America., 

••  i.i   in  In    book,  called  Hupp. 

AmtiijgM   1 1  lilioti  ; 

,  sod  all  «  em  u-e  whatever  th^y 

ThtM    had    l  he    best   houses  and  ginl 

aJct#  and  beiweeu  four  and  five  I ind  aerta 

bigblj*  >rul;  ihey  worked   lightly  and 

b«ii  tbe;  raised   twice   ih*  provision  Utrj 

liiime  t  mid    iMliougb  the*  bad  ihlfted  I  brae 

gone  into  rnes»f  and  clanrad 

leach  Lime,  the)  bad  now  500,000  dollar! 

I     if  raid  \*ould  destroy 

u  hist  year  tbev  In  J  liked  to  have  perfcbed, 

dl  ibt  1  j  I  btfjfs  lUs   fir  1 


crop  wn«i  rjpe.  Tht»  tea»oti  for  their  repeated  remt> 
va|»  be  hsid  re.Kon  10  knoH  fnM  l«  b^  ufifibuted  to 
the  policy  of  tin  ir  Laarfcvs,  who  fourul  a  diUlcalty  In 
•  than  jii  order  when  they  accumulated  too 
nnah<  riii*y  w»ne  kept  in  11  italttof  i^norafH^;  but 
h»hal  |'iii  them  in  i  way  to  acquire  knowleifgn; 
tbey  were  by  lur  the  mu«t  prosporoun  commuoity  in 
tbedvililad  world.  Mr.  Qtrajp  wa>  Ibert  nvkenl  how 
we  could  ci'inp-ii  with  foreign  manufacturer*,  if  the 
hours  of  Inbuor  per  day  were  limited  to  eight,  under 
the  ritatd  vantages  of  high  taxation  and  denr  food? 
He  replied,  ihut  tlniOM  bf  ihe  >ame  limitations  uf 
triH  hiinr>  of  labour  were  forming  throughout  France 
and  Germany.  He  did  not  consider  foreign  trade 
legitimate,  till  Lie  want*  of  the  whole  population 
Wert  supplied,  cumJ  with  ei^ht  bourV  labour  not 
mert-ly  sufficient  Would  be  produced,  but  also  a 
er  supply  loan  was  oecossary  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
fibaage  forAucli  foreign  jirodncUonsas  were  rsq 

corn  laws  were  abolished,  and  ibe  tithes  and 
(axe*  remitted,  the  present  wretched  system  ol  trade 
would  parpotuaie  tne  foil  and  ntlttrrj  of  Ibe  working 
dlSNIi 

A  conenation  afterwards  lonk  plate  rntpoefttttg 
■n  adJQiiSMHlt  botVtOQ  the  turo-outs  and  their  ein- 
pJoyefSi     M  luisterK  and  uianiifiictun'j^  lir^l 

fell  the  room,  but  such  as  were  present  objected  for 
tbemvelres  to  receiving  any  overtures  from  ibe  prc- 
*ent  Tnide*'  Union,  Mr.  Owen  would  not  BtlvlN 
them  to  abandon  tin*  Dn|op,  untt  couteudei  that  the 
masters  were  Ibe  most  unfit  person*  lo  settle  dicoules 
with  thnir  work-peonle,  He  «M  a  Regeneration 
Society  had  been  formed  in  the  town,  hut  it  did  not 
appear  that  nny  steps  bad  been  taken  to  ditto]  *6  I  he 
present  Union,  We  were  glad  to  benr  from  Mr. 
Owen  that  ihe  HauoaeiaUotl  Soeie'y  had  no  1  mention 
eumvndii  t*  a  turn-out  on  tbe  fitst  or  March. 
They  ahuuld  smi  l ill  arrnnfr^metiis  could  he  naM« 
Willi  snub  a  number  of  manufacturers  to  limit  the 
UNtjr*  of  hibour  lo  cigln  pt-r  day,  ix-  would  efleei  the 
Object  of  ihe  Su«  iciy  by  ibe  loree  of  uirbiic  opinion 
nlone,  n  bid  b<j  MDsidered  more  power! ul  than  Aclsof 
Pa  din  man  L  Tfi«s  ouoferaoce  terminated  ubmit  two 
o*cloek,  witbout  any  terms  of  reconciliation  bein^ 
proposed  between  the  matteri  and  work onan.    M** 

Owen  said  be  iBOtlld  return  in  a  few  week«,  and  if  the 
desirable  ohj'H-i  u  ie  lo  elTeeteil,  be  should  be  bnppy 
lo  he  a  nu>Halor  for  lluit  pui| 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wf  haw  l>een  ot>{  flm ■/  others 

tilt  <  nn  account  of  certain  long  arti- 

cle* which  cuultt  H)p|  hr  ottiittnf, 

The  Birmntahnm  Rcftort  is  in  ft/]**',  hut  omitted 
for  want  qf  room. 


rut  Crf0i0. 

LOXJJOX,  SATURDAY,   JAN.   Is 

Tukrb  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  all  men 
are  mad.  It  is  needless  lo  speak  of  wise  men, 
and  prtiilent  men,  ike.  There  are  no  wise  men, 
no  prudent  men  in  being.  The  world  is  a  great 
lunatic  asylutn,  and  legislators  and  magistrates 
may  be  called  the  keepers,  who  arc  themselves 
quite  as  mail  as  those  in  the  cells — many  of 
whom  would  make  very  good  magistrates,  if 
they  could  get  out  of  confinement  A  Bed- 
lamite once  asked  the  reason  why  he  and  his 
fellow-prisoners  were  accounted  mad,  and  all 
ihe  world  besides  allowed  to  be  sound  in  mind, 
lie  answered  the  question  himself;  for  h 
gardnd  the  person  he  addressed  an  a  lunatic. 
41  Why,"  says  he,  "  it  is  only  because  arc  are  in 
the  minority,  and  you  in  the  majority.  Were 
the  majority  of  men  aj  mad  as  we  are,  we 
would  put  such  fellows  as  you  in  strait 
waistco.tts."  Ifl  making  a  remark  of  this  kind 
to  a  lady,  she  very  wittily  replied,   ll  Hon,  in- 


deed, can  we  be  any  thing  else  than  mad,  seeing 
the  world  whirls  round  about  with  such  velocity, 
both  in  its  diurnal  and  annual  motion?"  If 
this  be  tbe  true  cause  of  our  gttMfoest  and 
chaos  of  mind,  we  can  hive  very  poor  chance 
of  a  remedy,  It  is  a  species  of  original  sin, 
which  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  cure;  and  our 
pious  friends  in  the  majority,  if  they  do  not 
literally  adduce  this  as  the  cause  of  moral  evil, 
yet  adduce  something  which  it  equally  beyond 
the  influence  of  human  power  to  act  upon,  and 
therefore  they  say  "  Let  u«  stand  still  a  1 
the  salvation  of  God,  Wait  till  it  come*,  uml 
in  the  meanwhile  use  the  whip  and 
waistcoat,  and  the  prisons,  and  ihe  cells,  and 
keep  the  poor  In  subjection ;  but  as  for  curing 
human  nature  of  original  sin  by  union  and 
fraternity,  you  may  just  as  well  try  to  stop  the 
earth  from  whirling,*' 

It  is  also  very  amusing  to  see  one  party, i£  as 
mad  as  a  March  hare"  and  as  visionary  as  an 
Arabian  romance- monger,  stigmatizing  his  op. 
pon en t  as  a  visionary  also*  Words  are  actually 
beginning  to  lose  their  meaning.  It  is  hard 
now-a-days  to  tell  what  a  visionary  is.  r 
sure  means  debauchery;  religion  means  hy- 
pocrisy or  austerity ;  and  3  Cbrjftuuj  is  one 
who  opposes  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
the  supremacy  of  moral  over  physical  govern.' 
mem,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  poor  from 
misery  and  servitude.  The  world  ought  all  to 
be  put  in  a  strait  waistcoat  together,  since 
we  cannot  stop  the  whirling  One  writer  upon 
property  says,  tl,  v  prevents  contests, 

wars,    turmoils,   cVc, ;    other  parties  say  that 
property  creates  contests,  wars,  and   turmoil. 
Which  of  these  two  ought   to  be  in   .onrinc- 
ment?     The  same  author,   a  Mr.    Wade,  as 
quoted  in  Claajlsanfj  J$umall  with  approba- 
tion, says,  in  alluding  to  co-operation 
not  the  several  classes  of  society  already  co- 
operate in  the  must  advantageous  manner  for 
the  common    benefit    of    the    communi 
Who  is  to  answer  this  question— the  rich  or 
the  poor?— for  we  will  take  in  band  ( 
opposite  answers  to  any  question. — And  of 

ta  system  he  says,    "  It  is  more  like  cor- 
poration than  co-operation,    the  principle  o[ 
the  old  monastic  institutions  and  commercial 
monopolies; — associations  of  whose  stagns  I 
debasing,  and  injurious  tendency,   the   w 
has  already  had  sufficient  experience." 
wonder  where  this  writer  got  his  information 
respecting  Owen  and  the  Catholic  monks.     It 
is  the  first  time  we  ever  saw  a  comparison  drawn 
between  Robert  Owen  and  his  holiness  the  Tope 
and  the  shaven  friars.     No  doubt,  there  is  also 
a  very  great  resemblance  between   tl 
nions!     There  is    this   striking   resembL 
that  both  Robert  Owen  and  his  holiness  the 
Pope  and  the  shaven   monks  maintain,     that 
the  moral  government  of  society  ought  to 
supreme,  and  that  all  physical  or  magisterial 
government,  if  any  is  required,  ought  to  be 
subject  to  the  moral.     Uwen   would  do  away 
with  physical  force  altogether,  and  make  the 
moral  power,  which  is  the  Church. 
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which  is  more  than  the  Pope  and  the  monks 
could  manage.  But  the  Protestants  would 
have  the  physical  power  predominant,  and  no 
other  method  of  preventing  crime  than  thai  of 
torturing  it  out  of  existence.  Which  of  the 
two  ought  to  have  the  preference — the  physical 
or  the  moral—fear  or  love?  The  latter, 
purely;  that  is  the  Church,  the  moral  power, 
which  Owen  says  is  the  only  power  which 
ought  to  reign— ie  would  convert  the  world 
into  a  church — hut  not  one  of  a  stagnating,  de- 
basing tendency :  for  he  would  have  no  penal 
laws  to  bind  a  man  to  follow  a  prescribed  creed 
or  course  of  life— he  would  have  no  articles  of 
stationary  faith,  like  the  present  church ;  his 
church  is  a  progressive  church,  which,  unlike 
the  Catholic  or  Protestant  churches,  is  always 
ready  to  receive  new  truth.  It  is  laughable  to 
hear  a  Protestant  accusing  another  party  of 
stagnation,  when  his  own  principles  are  di- 
rectly favorable  to  stagnation.  How  little  this 
writer  must  have  known  of  Owen's  system  is 
so  evident,  that  we  are  really  surprised  at  Cham- 
bers's approbation  of  such  doctrine :  but  the 
prejudices  of  society  must  be  fed. 

We  may  observe  here,  that  Mr.  Owen  is  not 
responsible  personally  for  the  opinions  propa- 
gated through  the  medium  of  the  Crisis,  as  it 
is  not  at  present  conducted  by  him. 


it  is  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam,  dial  if  these  men  had  the 
same  cbances  of  education,  and  the  same  moral  and 
physical  advantages,  they  would  be  better  men :  it 
is  the  system  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evil. 
Therefore,  we  say,  Jet  us  by  all  means  wage  war 
against  the  system ;  even  though  individuals  should 
suffer.  We  shall  do  as  little  personal  injur)'  as 
possiblet  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  -spirit 
of  reformation.  Let  the  men  merely  join  resolu- 
tion with  prudence  and  sobriety,  and  they  must 
ultimately  prosper.  It  is  evident  that  something 
is  to  be  gained  by  resolution,  as  may  be  demon- 
strated by  the  case  of  Mr.  Beattie,  a  dyer,  in 
Oakley-street,  Westminster-road,  who  has  pro- 
mised bis  men  an  additional  two  shillings  per  week, 
and  constant  employment  for  twelve  mouths,  pro- 
vided they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Unions  or 
Associations  of  any  kind ;  the  men  have  accepted 
the  terms.  We  hope  this  will  settle  the  matter 
between  Arminger  and  Brooks,  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  have  to  do  with  individual  character,  and  men- 
tioned the  case  chiefly  as  an  advertisement  for 
Arminger. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


In  last  week's  Crisis  we  stated,  upon  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  Robert  Armin- 
ger had  been  dismissed  from  service,  by  Mr. 
Baynes,  a  dyer,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  on  account  of  his  attempting  to  persuade 
his  fellow-workmen  to  join  the  Union.  We  bad 
a  visit  from  Mr.  Baynes  himself,  who  positively 
denies  it:  and  as  we  are  always  ready  to  do  jus- 
tice to  all  parties,  we  willingly  insert  a  counter- 
statement.  Mr.  Baynes  says  that,  although  he 
objects  to  the  Unions,  yet  he  never  interferes  with 
what  his  men  do  out  of  doors,  but  if  any  indivi- 
dual agitates  their  minds  whilst  they  ought  to  be 
engaged  at  work,  he  conceives  it  to  be  a  duty 
which  he  owes  to  himself,  as  a  competitor  in  trade, 
either  to  suppress  this  agitation  or  remove  the 
cause.  He  gave  us  other  reasons  for  parting  with 
Arminger,  with  which  we  have  nothing  particular 
to  do,  as  they  are  personal ;  and  we  do  not  mean 
to  interfere  between  the  two  parties :  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  deny  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
soc  ety,  a  master  is  quite  justifiable  in  acting  as 
Mr.  Baynes  did  under  circumstances  such  as  he 
described,  admitting  them  to  be  correct.  The  men 
have  certainly  no  right  to  interrupt  the  progress  of 
industry,  and  discuss  political  and  other  questions 
during  the  hours  of  labour. 

Mr.  Baynes  says  he  has  no  objections  to  any  in- 
crease of  wages,  aud  diminution  of  time, provided 
other  masters  give  the  same,  for  then  it  would  not 
affect  his  private  interest.  But  he  is  afraid,  even 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  that  an  increase  Of  time 
would  do  much  harm  in  hU  trade,  at  least  where 
drunkenness  so  much  prevails,  that  if  a  man  has 
any  money  and  leisure  time,  he  flies  immediately 
to  the  gin  or  beer-shop  to  brutalize  himself.  Were 
he  to  go  to  a  coffee-house,  and  improve  his  mind 
by  reading  and  reflection,  he  thinks  it  might  be  of 
great  moral  advantage ;  but  unless  men  moralize 
themselves,  all  additional  temporal  privileges  must 
prove  pernicious :  this  is  irresistibly  true,  and  we 
have  seen  so  much  of  late  of  the  ruinous  effects  of 
debauchery  amongst  the  working  men,  that  we 
cannot  but  cry  out,  alas,  for  humanity !    But  still, 


Sib, — Knowing  you  to  be  an  able  advocate 
for  bettering  the  condition  of   the  working 
classes  generally,  being  desirous  of  adding  ray 
feeble  assistance  in  the  same  cause,  and  see- 
ing  that  the  mechanic,  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  artizan  have  their  Trades'  Unions,  their 
Co-operative  Societies,  &c.  &c. ;  but  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  nearly  lost  sight  of.   Struck 
by  an  article  in  your  paper  by  your  excellent 
correspondent,  V.  C.  L.,  in  No.  13,  of  the  23d 
of  November,  1833,  by  which  he  has  shown 
(in  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  lawsl  the  anomalous  condi- 
tion in  which  some  of  tne  agricultural  districts 
of  this  country  are  placed  by  the  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  the  poor  laws,  and  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  land  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  centuries  is  now  going  out  of  cultivation 
(notwithstanding  the  protection  of   the   corn 
laws),  and  at  the  same  time  there  are  too  many 
labourers  to  cultivate  it;  that  such  surplus 
labour  is  now  unprofitably  employed  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer,  in  the  shape  of  poor 
rates,  and  that  the  labourers  are  Jiving  (or 
rather  starving)  on  the  small  pittance  of  six- 
pence a-day  each ;  this  would  lead  any  reflect- 
ing mind  to  inquire  whether  some  remedy 
could  not  be  devised  for  such  a  cruel  state 
of  things.     What!  the  agricultural  labourer 
starving  on  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth  !  (and 
the  land  uncultivated;)  able  and  willing  to 
work,  yet,  for  want  of  employment,  becoming 
a  degraded,  vicious,  immoral  character,  from 
the  mismanagement  or  misconduct  of  those 
who  administer  the  laws.     Surely,  then,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  such  labourers 
could  not  be  profitably  employed  in  raising 
their  own  subsistence,  by  cultivating  land  with 
the  spade,  and  thus  become  valuable  members 
of  society,  rather  than  a  burden.      And  as 
some  of  your  readers,  I  believe,  have  it  in  con- 
templation to  locate  themselves  on  land,  per- 
haps you  may  not  think  the  following  calcula- 
tions unwortny  a  place  in  your  valuable  little 
paper. 

The  general  rotation  of  crops  on  the  land, 
alluded  to  in  the  report,  in  Sussex,  is  a  four 
years'  course. — First  year,  wheat;  second, 
oats;  third,  clover  and  rye-grass;  fourth 
summer,  fallow ;  and  U  is,  I  believe,  generally 


admitted,  that  the  summer-fallow  (by  which  one 
years'  crop  is  lost)  is  only  necessary  to  clear  the 
land  from  weeds,  &c ;  and  if  cultivated  with  the 
spade,  it  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  some  {al- 
ow crop  substituted,  such  as  potatoes.  The  foL. 
lowing  calculations  are  made  for  such  a  course 
of  crops ;  and  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
to  cultivate  an  acre  of  each,  with  one  acre  of 
garden,  which  I  believe  will  be  found  generally 
correct. 

Estimate  of  the  labour  required  to  eultitnitfltt 
English  acres ,  in  Jive  allotments,  under  ths 
following  crops  ;— 

oxe  acre  or  potatois.        Days' UW. 
Trenching  ground  ....       32 

Manuring  and  Planting  ...  6 
Hoeing,  Eartbiojr-np,  Ac.  .  .  .  8 
Digging  op  tbe  Crop,    and    Levelling 

Ground  for  Sowing  Wheat     .  Is 

ONS  ACHft  OF  WHEAT. 

Sowing,  and  m  king-m  Seed  .  *  2 
Harvesting 4 

ONK  ACES  OP  OATS. 

Digging  io  Spring,  after  Wheat    .        .  M 

Sowing  Grass  Seeds,  Ac.        ...  2 

Harvesting 3 

one  acrb  or  clovbb,  Ac. 

Mowing  and  Hay-making     ...  4 

-ONE  ACRE  OP  GARDEN. 

Digging  twice  or  thrice,  and  Sowing  and 
Planting  Bean*,  Pens  Turnips,  Cab- 
bage, Vetches,  dire,  for  feeding  Co  a* 
and  Pigs       .....        48 

Total  labour  145 

Quantity  and  present  value  of  ike  foregoing  fn 
acres,  of  moderate  quality,  as  cultivated  be 
the  plough. 

One  acre  Wheat,  2ft  bushels,  at  7s.  8  15  0 
One  ditto  Oats,  40  ditto,  U.  6d.  5  0  0 
One  ditto  Potatoea,350    ditto,  lOd.      14  11    0 

One  ditto  Clover 10    0    0 

One  ditto  Garden it    0    0 


£50  6  0 
Then,  if  to  cultivate  five  acres  with  thespaJ*  will 
take  one  able-bodied  man  145  days,  7 J  acr**s  wii 
take  one  man  217  days  in  the  year,  leaving  148  dsys 
for  holidays,  Sundays,  bad  weather,  Ac.  And  tfae 
produce  of  7 J  acres,  accorUog  to  tbe  ubo? e  wiur, 

will  be 75    9   0 

Deduct  rent,  7J  acres,  at  15*.    .    5  12    6 
Tithes,  5*.  in  the  pound    ...     1     80 
Seed  and  manure   .....  10     0     0 

Use  of  Tools     ......    0  10    6 

17  11    0 

£57  18   0 

Thu6  then,  an  able-bodied  man  would  pro- 
duce by  his  own  labour,  after  paying  rent, 
tithes,  &c,  57/.  18s.,  or  22s.  Der  week,  work- 
ing on  an  average  four  days  in  each  wed, 
which  is  double  what  he  now  receives  from  tk 
farmer,  and  with  the  help  of  a  lad,  he  would 
cultivate  ten  acres,  producing  one- fourth  more, 
or  27s.  6d.  per  week ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed, and  repeated  experiments  have  proved* 
that  spade  culture  would  in  two  or  three  years 

•  From  experiments  made  in  1819  and  1820,  ty 
Mr.  Falln,  of  Gateshead,  near  Newcastle,  in  culti- 
vating wheat  by  the  spade  (published  in  tin  "  Appec* 
dix  to  a  Report  to  the  County  of  Lanark,  of »  Fas 
for  Relieving  Public  Distress,  and  removing  |)i*«t- 
tent,  by  giving  Permanent  Employment  to  ttr  Pwr 
and  Woiking  Classes.  By  Robert  Owen).  Audir- 
cently  on  twelve  acres  of  land  at  Horns??, in  U*  Its! 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  (an  account  of  which  appeared 
in  tbe  public  papers;)  and  many  other  rtperimrits 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  crop  baa  been  bh»cj 
than  doubled  by  spade  cultivation,  as  compared  «s*k 
tbe  plough, 
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produce  at  least  one- third  more  than  by  the 
plough;  and  if  a   labourer  and  his  family 
were  established  on  as  much  land  as  he  could 
cultivate  with  the  spade,  and  consume  the  pro- 
duce by  keeping  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  &c.,* 
preserving  manure  of  every  description,  and 
selling  his  surplus  produce,  in  the  shape  of 
pork,  butter,  &c,  he  would  keep  his  family  in 
comfort  and  independence,  and  the  land  would 
be  constandy  improving;  or  if  the  labourer 
should  by  these  means  be  considered  as  too  tn- 
aependent,  allow  him  to  rent  and  secure  to  him 
one  or  two  acres  of  land  near  his  cottage,  ac- 
cording to  his  family,  not  the  small  pittance 
of  i  quarter  of  an  acre,  as  is  now  the  fashion, 
to  cultivate  after  slaving  twelve  hours  a- day 
for  the  farmer ;  but  give  nira  time  to  cultivate 
his  acre  or  two,  either  by  working  eight  hours' 
a-day  for  his  employer,  or  allowing  him  one 
,    day  in  the  week,  (which  the  black  slave  in  the 
West  Indies  is  allowed,)  and  he  would  require 
no  parochial  relief,  and  the  farmer  would  be 
relieved  from  the  poor-rate,  now  his  greatest 
burden. 

Surely,  then,  by  abolishing  the  corn  laws,  to 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  exchange  the  pro- 
duce of  his  labour  for  food,  and  the  agricultural 
labourer  to  cultivate  land  with  the  spade,  feed 
himself,  and  with  his  surplus  produce  to  be- 
come a  customer  to  the  manufacturer,  this 
country  could  not  for  many  years  be  over- 
populated,  nor  ought  any  of  its  inhabitants  to  be 
in  poverty. 

Will  the  landed  proprietors  longer  continue 
so  blind  to  their  own  interests,  as  to  allow  the 
present  system  to  continue?  Whilst  the  land 
lies  uncultivated,  the  farmer  is  ruined,  and  the 
labourers  continue  in  sullen  despair  to  set  fire 
to  the  corn- stacks  their  labour  has  produced, 
but  of  which  they  cannot  obtain  their  fair 
share.  Give  the  labourer  an  interest  in  the 
soil  he  cultivates,  and  he  will  become  indus- 
trious ;  let  him  by  industry  obtain  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  ne  will  be  honest ;  (jive  him 
time  for  education  and  rational  recreation,  and 
he  will  be  cheerful,  contented,  happy. 

Beware,  then,  in  time,  ye  lords  of  the  soil, 
ye  landed  proprietors,  lest  ye  destroy  the  pea- 
santry ;  and  reflect  on  the  following  lines  of 
Goldsmith : 

HI  fare*  the  land,  to  bast'iiing  Hit  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay; 
Prince*  and  Lord*  may  flourUh  aud  may  fade,-— 
A  breath  can  make  them,  a*  a  breath  has  made; 
Bit  a  bold  peasantry,  a  country *s  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supply'd. 

A.  B.  C. 

[We  recommend  this  letter  to  the  attention 
)f  our  Community  friends ;  the  calculations 
ire  not  so  atrial  and  extravagant  as  those  they 
lave  sometimes  been  treated  with.  That  spade 
msbandry  is  more  productive  than  ploughing, 
s  an  ascertained  fact ;  but  we  hope  the  destiny 
f  man  points  to  higher  things,  and  not  to  a 
Progression  in  respect  to  manual  labour.  We 
ball  have  mechanical  self-acting  spades  by 
nd  by,  which  shall  save  man  the  toil  of  dig- 
ing,  wnich  is  the  most  oppressive  of  all  la- 
our.  We  certainly  agree,  however,  with  our 
^respondent,  in  saying  that  the  digging  is 
mch  better  than  the  present  system,  which 
ems  to  be  the  acme*  of  folly  and  injustice.] 


•  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  bis.  Cottage  Economy,  states, 
at  a  labourer  could  keep  a  cow  on  a  quarter  of  an 
re  of  land,  by  feeding  ber  on  sugar-loaf  cubbttge 
ktf  Swedish  turoi;>*. 


MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Owen,  to  tnklog  thecbair,  exhorted  the  mem- 
bers to  the  continual  cultivation  of  good  feeling,  with- 
out wblcb,  the  Industrious  classes  could  never  co- 
operate to  any  effect  In  emancipating  themselves  from 
tbe  evil*  of  tbe  present  constitution  of  society. 

The  Secretary  read  tbe  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  tbe  last  month.    It  is  aa  follows:— 

REPORT 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Equitable 

Labour  Emckange  Association)  forth*  month 

ending  Jan.  6, 1834. 

The  fifth  month  of  our  proceedings  having  ter- 
minated, your  committee  present  their  usual  report, 
and  although  they  eannot  yet  congratulate  you 
on  the  total  removal  of  those  unfavourable  circum- 
stance* which  have  caused  a  temporary  check  to 
our  onward  progress,  still  they  believe  that,  many 
of  those  causes  being  removed,  our  future  progress 
will  be  more  rapid,  and  that  this  Exchange  will 
eventually  become  the  model,  on  which  the  whole 
commercial  operations  of  tbe  wealth- producing 
classes  of  this  country  will  ere  long  be  conducted. 

Your  committee  are  unable  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  workings  of  the  new  arrangements 
agreed  on  at  your  last  monthly  meeting,  little  pro- 
gress having  yet  been  made  towards  raising  tbe 
fund,  without  which,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  any  measure  of  such  importance  can  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  only  in  the  power  of  your  committee 
to  proceed  in  this,  or  any  other  measure,  as  fares 
the  means  placed  at  their  disposal  will  allow. 
They  have,  in  conjunction  with  the  tailors'  depart- 
ment, filled  up  a  shop  in  the  Exchange,  in  which 
the  whole  of  their  business  is  now  conducted;  and 
your  committee  bas  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  prarlical  operations  of  that  department  will 
soon  show  the  policy  and  good  effects  to  be  derived 
from  the  speedy  introduction  of  other  trades  on  a 
similar  footing.  Your  committee  having  proceeded 
thns  far,  now  earnestly  appeal  to  all,  who  are 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  success  of 
our  measures,  to  come  forward  in  aid  of  the  fond 
which  is  to  be  exclusively  applied  in  purchasing 
raw  material,  on  which  the  whole  of  tbe  members 
of  this  association  may  be  eventually  employed. 

Your  committee  have  also  to  lament  the  ill- 
success  attending  their  endeavours  to  carry  out 
tbe  alterations  in  tbe  provision  department,  tbe 
present  arrangements  not  having  produced  those 
beneficial  results  which  were  anticipated  by  thoae 
who  were  most  active  in  recommending  its  adop- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  observe  *,  that 
the  diminution  in  the  cash  receipts  has  prevented 
us  from  purcbaaing  so  largely  or  beneficially  aa 
we  formerly  did,  thereby  preventing  us  from 
effecting  that  reduction  in  the  prices  which  was 
promised,  aud  which  could  alone  compensate  for 
the  inconvenience  the  alteration  has  given  to  de- 
positors. It  now  becomes  a  question,  whether  a 
different  plan  should  be  in  fnture  adopted,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same,  or  a  return  to  th6  original. 
This  is  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  aa  to  call 
for  the  earliest  consideration  of  the  committee  of 
management.  Your  committee  also  announce 
their  iotention  of  immediately  taking  into  their 
consideration  the  present  condition  of  the  business 
of  tbe  Exchange,  with  a  view  to  discover  what 
measures  can  be  entered  on  or  devised  to  iucrease 
the  business,  and  to  see  how  far  it  may  be  practl. 
cable  to  effect  reduction  in  the  expenditure. 

Your  committee  have  great  pleasure  in  congra- 
tulating you  on  tbe  uninterrupted  success  that  baa 
attended  the  lectures  and  festivals  ;  these  meet- 
ings being  eminently  distinguished,  uot  only  for 
the  increasing  numbers  of  those  who  attend  them, 
but  for  the  excellent  order,  correct  deportment, 
and  geueral  good  feeling  evinced  and  manifestly 
enjoyed  by  our  visitors ;  among  whom  are  conti- 
nually observed  a  great  uumber  of  comparative 
strangers,  who  have  lately  contributed  their  as- 
sistance to  promote  the  genuine  happiness  pro- 


duced aud  enjoyed  at  these  meetiogs.  Your  com- 
mittee, on  their  part,  have  done  all  in  the  it  power  to 
increase  the  general  comfort  and  enjoyment.  The 
various  arrangements  have  been  much  simplified 
and  improved,  and,  aided  by  the  assistance  of  many 
kind  friends,  who  from  time  to  time  lend  their 
assistance,  are  approaching  that  state  of  perfec- 
tion, which  will  toon  leave  little  to  be  desired  or 
effected  in  the  way  of  improvement.  Your  com- 
mittee have  indeed,  great  pleasure  ia  saying  that 
the  Social  Festivals  of  the  Industrious  Classes 
stand  pre-eminently  distinguished  above  all  other 
places  of  resort  for  real  and  rational  enjoyment. 
In  connexion  with  this  subject,  your  committee 
would  rail  in  their  duty,  if  they  did  not  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  tbe  ladies 
and  geutlemen  of  the  musical  department,  who 
upon  every  occasion  and  io  every  possible  manner 
have  exerted  themselves  to  contribute  to  the  at- 
tractions of  these  meetings,  and  in  forwarding 
continually  the  auccessful  progress  of  this  Insti- 
tution. 

Your  committee  regret  the  necessity  which  arose 
for  removing  the  School,  which  for  some  time  waa 
carried  on  in  these  premises,  but  which,  from  tbe 
obstruction  it  gave  to  the  business,  rendered  its  re- 
moval painfully  imperative  ;  but  your  committee 
are  glad  to  hear  the  subject  is  not  likely  to  drop, 
the  Moral  Uuion  having  taken  the  subject  up  in  a 
manner  so  energetic,  that  if  followed  up  in  a  simi- 
lar spirit,  mast  lead  to  the  most  Important  results : 
as  every  successful  effort  to  carry  into  practice 
any  one  of  those  important  doctrines  which  we 
preach,  must  tend  to  remove  from  us  the  reproach- 
ful epithets  of  visionaries  and  enthusiasts,  so  li- 
berally bestowed  on  us  by  the  unthinking  and 
ignorant. 

Your  committee  beg  now  to  refer  to  an  event 
which  baa  occurred  since  their  last  report,  which, 
whether  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  sympathies 
which  injustice  and  oppression  must  ever  awaken 
in  the  breasts  of  those  who  have  been  taught  to 
view  man  aa  bis  brother,  aud  having  a  strong 
claim  on  his  love  and  affection,  or  as  an  Important 
and  memorable  incident  in  tbe  great  revolutionary' 
drama  now  developing  itself  throughout  Europe, 
called  upon  your  committee  to  take  the  most 
prompt  and  decided  steps. 

Your  committee  allude  to  the  extraordinary 
measures  adopted  by  the  Derby  master  manufac- 
turers, which  are  only  exceeded  in  their  cruelty  by 
their  extreme  folly,  as  if  tbe  wealth- producers  of 
England,  in  their  present  advanced  state  of  know- 
ledge, would  permit  any  portion  of  their  fellow- 
men  to  be  sacrificed  to  tbe  insatiable  Moloch,  Com- 
petition.  Your  committee  felt  themselves  bound, 
on  the  part  of  thia  Association,  to  take  a  pre-emi- 
nent position  among  those  who  are  resolved  to  sup- 
port and  contend  for  the  rights  of  iodustry.  They 
called  a  public  meeting,— the  first  pnblio  meeting 
held  on  this  subject;  the  results  of  that  meeting  are 
well  known  to  all ;  upwards  of  65/.  have  been  col- 
lected lor  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  Derby 
through  thia  Institution.  Your  committee  eannot 
doubt  you  will  approve  of  the  use  they  have  made, 
in  this  Instance,  of  tbe  powers  you  have  entrusted 
them  with. 

The  indefinite  and  obscure  construction  of  the 
fifth  article  of  tbe  constitution  haviog  led  to  much 
perplexity  and  inconvenience,  your  committee 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  providing  of  a 
more  explicit  and  enlarged  law,  to  be  substituted 
in  the  next  edition  of  the  constitution.  They  think 
that  the  alteration  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  tbe 
case,  and  they  now  submit  it  for  your  ssnetion. 

"  Resolved— That  each  department  do  elect  its 
own  valuator  or  valuators,  and  its  own  represen- 
tative or  representatives  in  the  committee  of  ma- 
nagement. Each  department,  section,  or  society, 
consisting  of  twenty- five  members,  may  return  one 
delegate  or  representative ;  if  consisting  of  fifty 
members,  and  not  amounting  to  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, to  return  two  delegates  ;  if  consisting  of  one 
hundred  aud  fifty  members,  to  return  three  dele- 
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gates  j  mod  for  every  additional  fifty  members,  Co 
return  one  additional  delegate.  But,  that  any  so- 
ciety, in  its  infancy,  having  less  then  twenty  five 
members,  may  be  allowed  to  send  a  delegate  oa 
application  to  the  committee,  if  aocb  application  if 
approved." 

Your  committee,  in  conclusion,  call  yoor  atten- 
tion to  a  communication  received  from  the  officer* 
of  the  institution,  relative  to  the  late  election  of  the 
Miscellaneous  department.  The  ■abject  must  be 
brought  under  your  notice  this  evening,  which 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  enter  on  it  in  this  report. 
Your  committee,  anxiously  desirous  of  impressing 
on  their  brother  members,  that  the  interest  of  the 
whole  association  should  be  the  object  of  eaoh 
ipdividuai,  and  all  measures  should  have  that 
single  end  in  view. 

It  it  to  be  hoped  that,  from  whatever  cause  the 
existing  misunderstanding  baa  arisen,  that  cause 
may  be  sought  after  and  discovered,  that  by  its 
removal  that  harmony  and  good  feeling  may  be 
restored,  without  which  all  our  exertion  in  the 
cause  we  are  embarked  in  will  be  vain  and 
illusory. 

Mr.  Ward**  moved  an  amendment  to  the  propo- 
sition, relative  to  the  election  of  the  committee, 
which  ha  recommended  to  take  place  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  election  of  the  officers.  After  const- 
aerable  discussion,  the  amendment  wns  negatived, 
and  the  report  received. 

Mr.  Norm**  then  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
meeting,  the  late  election  of  delegates  to  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Miscellaneous  department,  and  moved 
a  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ashdoum, 
"  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  members,  the  said  election 
Was  irregular,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution " 

.  A(ter  much  discussion,  an  amendment  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Henderson^  to  tbe  effect,  "  thai  the  return 
be  considered  valid ;  but  that  tbe  committee  he  in- 
structed to  make  such  regulations  and  arrangement* 
as  shall  lead  to  a  regular  return  at  the  next  election/* 
which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Voah  said  he  considered  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding, and  of  mischief,  bud  resulted  from 
the  imprudent  and  uncourteous  exclusion  of  the  offi- 
cers from  tbe  committee  ;  be  therefore  moved  thai  it 
be  a  request  from  the  meeting,  that  the  officers  do 
attend  tbe  discussions  of  the  committee  as  frequently 
as  they  possibly  can ;  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 


INFLUENCE   OF     FACTITIOUS  REWARDS, 
HONOURS,  &c.  ON   SCIENTIFIC   MEN. 

TO  TUB   SUITOR   OF  THE   CRISIS. 

Sir,— lathe  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late 
Physiciauj**  brief  memoir  of  a  mas  of  great  scien- 
tific attainments,  in  the  course  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs.  Tbe  opinio uk  of  the  dying 
philosopher  on  the  subject  of  which  he  speaks 
are  so  mueh  in  accordance  with  the  "  new  views,'* 
that  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  them  for 
publication  in  the  Crisis.      I  am,  yours*  &c. 

Birmingham,  Ian.  5, 1834.  W.  PARE. 

After  giving  the  reader,  a  bjief  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  E— ,  whom  he  calls  the  "Martyr 
Ph ilosopher*  and  the  cause  of  his  last  illness,  the 
physician  proceeds  thus  :— 

44  Wednesday. — He  looked  much  reduced  this 
evening.  I  had  hurried  to  his  lodgiogs  to  com- 
municate what  I  considered  would  be  the  grati- 
fying iutelligence,  that  the  highest  prize  of  a 
foreign    learned  society  had  just  been  awarded 

him,  for  bis  work  on  — ,  together  with  a 

fellowship.  My  heated  and  hurried  manner  some- 
what discomposed  him  5  and  before  I  had  commu- 
nicated my  news,  he  asked,  with  some  agitation, 
"  What ! — some  new  misfortune  ?"  When  I  had 
told  him  my  errand,  «»  Oh,  bubble!  bubble!  bub- 
ble !"  he  exclaimed,  shaking  bin  bead  with  a  me- 
lancholy smile*,  "  would  1  not  give  a  thousand  of 
these  for  s  poor  man's  blessing?  Are  these,  these, 
the  trifles  mao  toils  through  a  life  for  >  Ob,  if  it 
had  pleased  God  to  give  me  a  single  glimpse  of 


what  I  now  see,  thirty  years  ngn,  how  true  an  esti- 
mate I  should  have  formed  of  the  littleness— the 
vaoity-*ref  human  npplause '.  How  mo  oh  happier 
would  ray  end  have  been  t  How  much  nearer 
should  I  have  come  to  tbe  character  of  a  trne  phi 
loaopher  —  an  impartial,  independent,  sincere 
searcher  after  truth  for  its  own  sake !" 

"  Bat  honours  of  this  kind  are  of  admirable  ser- 
vice to  science,  Mr.  E«— *-,"  said  1,  *'  assupplyng 
strong  incentives  and  stimulants  to  a  pursuit  of 
philosophy/* 

<<  Yes— but  does  It  no\  argne  a  defect  in  the  con- ' 
stltntion  of  men's  minds  to  require  them  ?  Whet 
Is  the  use  of  stimulants  In  medicine  doctor  *■  Don1! 
they  pre-snppose  s  morbid  sluggishness  in  the 
parts  they  are  applied  to  ?  Do  you  ever  stimulate 
n  healthy  organ  ?  So  it  is  with  the  little  honours 
and  distinctions  we  are  speaking  of.  Directly  a 
man  becomes  anxious  about  obtaining*  them,  his 
mind  has  lost  Its  healthy  tone— its  sympathies  a  it  h 
truth— with  real  philosophy." 

"  Would  yon,  then,  discourage  striving  for  them  ? 
Would  you  banish  honours  and  prizes  from  tbe 
scientific  world  ?" 

"  Assuredly— altogether :  did  we  bat  exist  in 
a  better  state  of  society  than  we  do.  •  •  • 
What  ie  the  proper  spirit  in  which,  as  matters 
at  preaeat  stand,  a  philosopher  should  accept  of 
honours  ?  Merely  aa  evidence,  testimonials,  to  tbe 
multitude  of  thaee  who  are  otherwise  incapable  of 
appreciating  his  merits,  and  would  set  him  down 
an  a  dreamer— a  visionary,  bnt  that  they  saw  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  these  who  are 
likely  to  canvass  bin  claims  strictly.  They  com- 
pel tbe  deference,  if  not  the  respect,  of  tbe  e& 
poiloL  A  philosopher  ought  to  receive  them  there- 
fore, aa  ii  were  in  setf-deftm*,-- a  shut-mouth 
to  babbling  envious  gainsay ers.  Were  all  the 
world  philosophers,  in  the  free  sense  of  tbe 
word,  not  merely  would  honour  be  unneeaesary, 
but  an  insult— a  reproach.  Directly  a  philosopher 
it  eofteeiees  that  the  love  of  fame,  the  ambition  to 
secure  such  disllnetione,  is  gradually  insinuating-- 
interweaving  itself  with  the  very  texture  of  his 
mind— that  such  considerations  are  becoming  ne- 
cessary in  any  decree  to  prompt  him  to  undertake 
or  prosecute  scientific  pursuits,— he  may  write 
Icbsror  00  the  door  of  his  soul's  temple,  for  the 
glory  is  departed.  His  motives  are  spurious,  his 
fires  false !  To  tbe  exact  extent  of  thin  necessity 
lor  snob  motives  is,  as  it  were,  the  pure  ore  of  hie 
seal  adulterated.  Minerva's  jealous  eyes  can  de- 
tent tha  slightest  vacillation  or  inconsistency  in 
her  votaries,  aad  discover  her  rival  even  before  tbe 
votary  himself  is  sensible  of  her  existence ;  and 
withdraws  from  her  faithless  admirer  in  cold  dis- 
dain, perhaps  never  more  to  return. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Archimedes,  Plato,  or  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  wesiM  have  eared  a  strsw  for  even 
royal  honours  ?  The  true  test,  believe  me— the 
almost  infallible  criterion  of  a  men's  having  at- 
tained to  true  greatness  of  mind— to  the  true  phi- 
losophic temper,— Is,  his  utter  indifference  to  all 
sorts  of  honours  and  distinctions.  Why, — whst 
seeks  he— or  professes  to  seek — but  Tuuth  ?  Is 
he  to  stop  in  tbe  race,  to  look  with  Atalanta  after 
the  golden  apples? 

"  He  should  endure  honours,  not  go  out  of  his 
way  to  seek  them.  If  an  apple  hitches  in  his  vest, 
he  may  carry  it  with  him,  not  stop  to  dislodge  it. 
Scientific  distinctions,  however,  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  the  present  state  of  society,  because  it 
is  defective.  A  mere  ambitions  struggle  for  col- 
lege honours,  through  rivalry,  has  induced  many  a 
man  to  enter  so  fur  npon  philosophical  studies,  as 
that  their  charms,  unfolding  in  proportion  to  his 
progress,  have  been,  of  themselves,  at  last  suffi- 
cient to  prevail  npon  him  to  go  onwards— to  love 
science  for  herself  nlone.  Honours  make  a  man 
open  his  eyes,  who  else  would  have  gone  to  his 
grave  with  them  shot:  snd  when  once  he  has  seen 
the  divinity  of  truth,  he  laughs  nt  obstacles,  and 
follows  it  through  evil  and  through  good  rejirt— 


if  his  soul  be  properly  constituted— if  it  have  ia  it 
any  of  the  nobler  sympathies  of  oar  nature. 

"  That  is  my  homily  on  honours;*  said  £— , 
with  s  fatut  smile. 
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NOTICES. 

A  public  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
next,  tbe  22d  instant,  in  the  National  Eqoitsble 
Labour  Exchange,  14,  Charlotte  street,  Fitxror- 
square,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  necessity  wbicb  exists  to 
petition  the  legislature  to  suspend,  at  the  coev 
meneement  of  the  session,  aN  party  question*,  sad 
to  enter  at  once  en  the  inquiry  whether  tbe  exist. 
ingsyatem,on  which  all  laws  and  tnstitntioos  have 
been  founded,  are  not  based  on  fundasaentsJ  errors 
which  necessarily  demoralise  society  Ibroegbost 
all  its  ramifications,  and  perpetually  reprodsees 
the  most  grievous  evils  to  the  mass  of  tbe  people  is 
all  countries ;  and  whether  tbe  time  has  not  ar- 
rived when  a  system  founded  on  principles  derired 
solelv  from  facts  which  admit  of  no  doubt  j  aad 
which  system  would  remove  the  causes  of  the 
evils  of  which  men  now  complain,  could  now  be 
introduced  advantageously  for  society. 

Mr.  Smith  will  deliver  a  lecture  nt  the  Rsjfossl 
School,  Grosvenor-street,  Mi II bank,  Westminster, 
on  Sunday  evening,  at  half- past  seven ;  and  Wr. 
Owen  will  lecture  on  the  Monday  eveuiag  JslUv- 
ing  at  seven  o'clock.— On  Tuesday  evening,  Jan. 
21,  the  First  Social  Festival. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  tha  M oral  Vwm 
will  be  held  on  Sunday  next,  at  three  o'clock, 
when  a  public  discussion  will  be  held  on  the  fol- 
lowing question :— ««  What  ia  the  beat  system  of 
instruction  thnt  can  be  introduced  into  the  schools 
nbout  to  be  established  by  the  Moral  Union?" 

Grand  Concert  and  Ball,  on  Monday,  J sa.  23, 
1834,  in  the  Inst  it  nt  ion,  14,  Chsrkrtte-street,  Fits- 
roy-sqasre ;  for  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Stevens, Con- 
ductor, and  Mr.  Collins,  Leader  of  the  Mssjssl 
Department.  On  this  occasion  Master  Vistti  Gal- 
(ins,  on  the  Violin,  and  bis  little  Brother,  Master 
Lindley  Collins,  oolv  five  years  of  age,  da  Us ' 
Violincello,  (being  sbsolutely  tbe  youagsst  nee- 
former  upon  that  Instrument  in  faescoritQ  wilat 
among  the  noveities  intended  to  be  produced.  A 
double  Band,  including  the  celebrated  tSnimm 
Band,  in  Costume,  from  the  Royal  Gorswas,rVax-  j 
hall,  will  be  in  attendance.  Mr.  Oo4rsse*,frsw 
the  Opera  House,  Master  of  the  G 
Tickets  Is.  fid.  each,  including  Ten 
may  be  bad  at  the  Institution.  The 
open  at  Seven,  and  the  Concert  to 
Eight  o'clock. 


Printed  and  published  byB.  D.Cousiira,!*,  JM*> 
*troHtlAncotnJs  I*n-/Mds;  and  of  3tt,*r>sW 
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Mr.  Smith  lectured  oh  «  Crime." 
Crime,  like  every  thing  else  in  nature,  has  a 
twofold  character,  which  may,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  be  called  physical  and  moral ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  distinction  may  be  better  ex. 
pressed  by  the  two  terms  which  are  employed 
to  distinguish  the  two  different  species  of  taxa- 
tion. We  have  direct  taxes  and  indirect  taxes, 
The  direct  taxes  are  those  for  which  the  tax- 
gatherer  calls  at  our  own  homes ;  so  much  for 
being  permitted  to  live  in  our  own  houses,  even 
after  we  hare  paid  the  rent  to  the  landlord,  or 
purchased  the  whole  property  by  our  own 
money  ;  '  so  much  for  permitting  the  fight  of 
the  sun  to  come  in  by  the  windows,  for  the 
government  claims  the  sun  as  its  own  property ; 
so  much  for  poor-rates  and  church-rates,  dogs, 
horses,  &c.  For  all  these,  the  tax-gatherer 
calls  personally,  delivers  his  bilk  like  any  other 
creditor,,  demands  payment,  under  penalty  of 
seizure,  and  makes  no  allowance  either  for  your 
want  of  goodwill  or  your,  want  of  ability. 
Indirect  taxes,  on  the  contrary,  are  levied  by 
in  invisible  hand ;  they  are  put  .upon  articles 
»f  trade*  upon  food  and  doming,  and  form  a 
Mrt  of  the  price  of  the  articles ;  and  somyate- 
-iously  are  these  taxes  levied,  mat  the  greater 
)roportion  of  people,  when  purchasing  food  or 
Jothing,  are  not  aware  that  they  are  paying 
my  tribute  either  to  king  or  to  government. 

Now,  of  these  two  species  of  taxes,  the 
ogrmer,  which  are  usually  called  the  direct 
ixes,  are  the  more  obnoxious,  merely  because 
icy  are  personal  and  violent;  and  at  present 
le  resistance  is  more  severely  manifested 
gainst  them  than  against  the  invisible  levy- 
tg ;  yet  the  invisible  or  indirect  taxes  are  by 
r  the  most  oppressive;  The  indirect  taxes 
•e  seven  or  eight  times  more'  oppressive  than 
ie  direct  taxes  are.  We  are  paying  them 
uly  in  the. purchase  of  food,  and  every  other 
tide  of  eoBsumption ;  yet  we  have  a  mou- 
nd times  mate  murmuriBg  and  complaining 
'  the  other  kind,  which  are  only  levied  occa- 
>nally,  and  in  much  smaller  amount, .  The 
ason  of  thia  is  very  obvious ;  men  are  not 
t    what    they  must   ultimately    become— 


moral  and <  intellectual  beings.;  they  merely 
judge  by  the  eye  and  the  ear,  ox  the  effect  pro- 
ducediipcm  their  personal  feelings.  They  are 
gross  materialists,  both  in  thought  and  deed, 
and  never  think  of  the  evils  of  life  as  unjust  or 
capable  of  being  remedied,  unless  they  see  the 
hand  mat  commits  them. 

Apply  this  mode  of  reasoning,  this  plain 
matter  of  fact,  to  the  subject  of  crime,  and  you 
will  find  the  same  grand  law  of  analogy  prevail. 
There  are  two  species  of  crime,  direct  aad  in- 
direct ;  the  direct  crime  is  that  species  which 
is  committed  by  a  visible  hand,  or  by  an  at- 
tack upon  the  person  or  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  other  species  is  that  indefinable 
sort  of  vice,  which  is  peculiar  to  all  men,  more 
or  less,  of  selfishness  and  appropriation  of 
wealth,  which  leads  to  all  the  artifices,  schemes, 
machinations,  and  projects  of  individual  specu- 
lators, who  contrive  to  promote  their  own  in- 
terests by  undermining  the  interests  of  other 
men ;  heaping  together  treasures  for  themselves 
to  the  ruin  of  their  neighbours  and  the  in- 
crease of  poverty.  Now,  of  these  two  species 
of  crime,  like  the  indirect  and  direct  taxes,  the 
direct  crime  is  accounted  the  most  vilt*  and 
pernicious.  There  are  many  loud  complaints 
of  violence  committed  against  the, person,  and 
property  of  individuals.  If  a  matt-  knocks 
another  man  down,  and  takes  a  sovereign  ior 
two  from  his  pocket,  a  general  cry'  of  Indigna- 
tion is  heard  against  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime ;  if  our  house:  is  entered  violently  by 
thieves,  our  pockets  picked,  or  our  property 
abstracted  by  any  other  gross  or  direct'  means, 
we  are  shocked  at  the  villany  of  the  deed;  and 
think  no  punishment  too  great  for  the  perpe- 
trators. Such  characters  are  considered  the 
mtost  dangerous  members  of  society ;  we  smp 
them  off  in  cargoes  to  New  South  Wales,  or' 
hang'  them  up  by  the  neck  till  they  are  dead, 
dead,  dead.  These  are  the  direct  tax-gatherers, 
the  meat  obnoxious  of  all ;  but  there  are  other 
criminals  in  society,  who  are  much  more  perni- 
cious to  the  well-being  of  the  community  than 
direct  criminals.  These  are  the  accumulators 
of  individual  wealth,  the  schemers  and  plotters 
and  puffers  tnri  blowers  in  all  sorts  of  vendi- 
ble articles,  who  perform  in  a  more  sleight-of- 
hand  and  conjuration  style,  the  very  same 
crime,  of.  the  abstraction  of  property  that  the 
less  refined,  less  intellectual,  and  k»  moral 


criminal  performs  like  a  beast  of  prey,   by 
merely  seising  the  article  and  walking  off. 

Hitherto  the  governments  of  the  world  have 
merely  devoted  their  attention  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  one  of  these  species  of  crimes,  the  sup- 
pression of  direct  crimes.    They  have  not  even 
known  or  acknowledged  any  other ;  or  if  $hey  , 
have  at  times  alluded  to  them,  they  have  re- 
garded them  as  of  a  very  venial  nature,  because  * 
they  were  committed  by  the  rich,  the  well-  * 
educated,  and  the Vespcctable  portion  of  society, 
to  which  they  themselves  belonged.     The  first 
crimes  to  which  government ,  looks  are  those 
which  are  apparent  to  the  senses.    This  results  * 
entirely  from  their  ignorance.     In  this  respect 
they  act  like  children  or  savages,  who  look 
merely  to  the  effect,  without  inquiring  into  the 
cause.     If  •  you  hold  out  a  stick  to  a  surly  dog, 
he  becomes  enraged  at  the  stick,  seizes  it  with  ( 
bis  mouth,  and,  perhaps,  breaks  it  in  pieces ; 
if  you  throw  a  atone  at  him,  he  seises  the  stone; 
for  the  stick  sad  the  stone  are  the  apparent ' 
causes '  of  mischief.   This  is  the  real  brute  or 
material,  or  physical,  style  of  puniahraent  and  ' 
government.    All  our  legislators  have  followed 
this  dog.system  ?   they  seise  at  the  stick  and 
the  stone,  and  worry  themselves  by  tearing,' 
jind  rendibg,  and  barking,  and  grinning  at  all 
thieves,  housebreakers,  pickpockets,  murderers, ' 
cec ;   but,  they  never  look  beyond  the  stick  • 
and  the  stone  to  the  moral  power  which  pro- 
tected them,  otherwise  they  would  overlook 
the  inere  effect,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the 
cause,  and  remove  the  evil.  They  have  hanged, 
transported,  imprisoned,  all  to  no  purpose*;  • 
tbey  are  mere  materialists,  working  only  with 
des^matter;  and  the  evil  is  multiplying  around 
th$m,  because  tliey  are  not  string  at  the  root. . 
The  indirect  crimes  are  the  greatest  of  all  crimes, 
and  these  are  not  committed  by  the  poor,  but 
by  the  rich. 

As  governments  become  enlightened,  they  • 
become  mote  and  more  moral,  and  less  and 
less  physical  But  they  always  begin  at 
the  material  or  brute  department.  Thus,  the 
first  effort,  at  making  laws  is  topsevent  mur-  . 
dsr  or  stealing  by  hanging'  the  murderer  and 
thief.  Then,  by  and  by,  they  begin  to  discover 
that  these  criuoes  are  most  frequently*  com raitted 
by  the  poor ;  hence  they  first  direct  their  atten- 
tion to.  peer  people,  and  having  discovered 
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that  idleness  is  a  great  cause  of  crime,  they  make 
laws  to  restrict  the  amusements  of  the  people. 
The  Mosaic  law  ordained  that  the  people  should 
labour  six  days,  aud  rest  upon  the  seventh  5  but, 
to   relax   this  ^evenly,  A  nnmber   of   feast  days 
were  permitted,— the  least  of  tabernacle*,  feast  of 
the  pussover,  peutecost,  &eM — which  gaveu  great 
amount  of  r v taxation  to  the  people,  considering 
the  infancy  of  society  at  lite  time.     The  Greeks 
had  also  u umbers  oMiotiduys.     ^Thc  gods,"  says 
VLato,  **  pity  it)  5  the  laborious   condition  to  which 
men  were  born, appointed  holy  rite*  to  themaehes 
as  season*  of  rest   to  men,  and   gave  them  the 
\tu&n,  with  Apollo  a^  their  leader,  to  assist  in  the 
1    trie  brat  ions."    The  Roman*  had  fewer  holidays 
than  Lht  (ir»'i'U>j  tur  ibcy   were  a  more  liiburioaa 
people  ;  but  every  ninth  day  was  set  apart  for  a 
day  of  rest,  so  that  their  month  was  divided  into 
three  weeks,  as  ours  is  divided  into  four*    But,  in 
.order  to  prevent  the  licentiousness  of  the  people, 
they  were  obliged  to  pass  very  severe  laws,  limit- 
ing the  number  of  persons  assembled  at  a  feast,  and 
making  very  severe  restrictions  on  the  public  ex- 
hibitions, and  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence. 
Had  they  not  done  so,  the  state  would  have  been 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  increase  of  idleness, 
and,  consequently,  of  physical  crime  j  for  in  that 
iofant  age  of  society  man  could  not  afford  to  be 
idle ;  be  had  no  machinery  to  work  for  him  ;  and 
only  the  great,  who  possessed  an  inheritance  of 
land,  could  dispose  with  safety  of  their  own  time. 
Oar  own  kings  and  government  have  followed  the 
same  example.     A  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  ex* 
pressly  enacts  that  no  manner  of  artificer  or 
craftsman,  of  any  handicraft  or  occupation,  hus- 
bandman, apprentice,  fee.,  shall  play  at  the  tables, 
tennis,  dice,  cards,  bowls,  Jtc.,  except  at  Christ- 
mas, under  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings. 

This  is  a  species  of  moral  treatment,  for  it  looks 
in  part  to  the  cause ;  But  it  employs  physical 
means  to  core  the  evil,  and  these  physical  means 
are  pure  violence,  fines,  and  imprisonment ; 
besides,  they  are  manifestly  unjust,  considered 
abstractly,  inasmuch  as  they  give  ample  liberty 
to  all  men  of  property  to  amuse  themselves  as  they 
may ;  but  to  the  poor,  who  produce  all  the  wealth, 
who  are  the  scape- goats  and  slaves  of  the  rich, 
they  only  allow  a  small  yearly  relaxation,  and 
that  too  under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer 
of  justice  to  keep  them  from  going  to  excess.  I 
say  this  is  unjust,  abstractly  considered ;  but  it 
was  a  necessary  expedient  in  the  infancy  of 
society ;  there  was  no  possibility  of  preventing  the 
evil.  Men  were  ignorant;  society  was  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  man  was  obliged  to  labour  with  bis  hands, 
and,  in  order  to  make  him  labour,  for  he  is  idly 
disposed,  Nature  placed  taskmasters  over  him  to 
compel  him  to  work,  and  bring  forth  the  arts  and 
the  sciences,  which  have  all  been  brought  into 
existence  by  the  poor.  The  first  philosophers  were 
slaves ;  they  were  bought  and  sold  like  cattle, 
and,  no  doubt,  valued  according  to  their  skill  lo 
the  sciences.  In  those  days  men  were  pore  ma- 
terialists, and  bodily  strength  and  property  were 
the  only  powers  that  swayed  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. There  was  no  stimulus  to  study ;  it  was 
too  refined  for  the  age  *,  and  physical  force  was 
employed  even  to  force  into  being  the  sciences  as 
well  aa  the  arte.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Reman 
slaves  were  the  most  learned,  the  most  ingenious 
men  of  business,  aad  physicians.  They  were  the 
tailors,  the  shoemakers,  the  mechanics  of  every 
description ;  and  the  aits  of  life,  as  well  aa  the 
sciences,  were,  consequently,  held  in  chains,  and 
subject  to  the  physical  power.  This  is  still  the 
case,  for  man  has  not  yet  become  a  moral  being, 
and  governments  are  still  brutish  in  their  mode  of 
discipline.  They  merely  punish  external  open 
violence,  and  do  not  go  to  the  source  of  crime, 
which  exists  in  the  constitution  of  society. 

There  is  no  method  of  curing  crime,  un- 
less, by  doing  justice,  yoa  remove  it  altogether; 
but  in  the  present  system  of  society,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  preserve  order,  otherwise  than  by  such 


severe  treatment.  Hence  it  follows  that,  in  the 
preseut  system,  pure  benevolence  really  cannot 
be  exercised.  Mercy  is  a  noble  attribute,  and  it 
is  destined  ultimately  to  triumph  over  judgment ; 
but  mercy,  practised  with  unlimited  scope  in  such 
aa  unjust,  uoequal  state  of  things  aa  this,  would 
be  productive  of  dreadful  consequences.  Were  a 
judge,  from  a  mere  feeliog  of  benevolence  to  par- 
don every  criminal  who  was  convicted  at  the  bar 
of  Judgment,  his  mercy  would  be  equal  in  amount 
to  crime  itself;  for  by  acquitting  the  criminal,  he 
would  give  encouragement  to  him  and  others  also 
to  prosecute  theic depredations  upon  society  to  an 
alarming  extent.  This  prerogative  of 'mercy  is 
the  prerogative  of  majesty;  The  king  convicts  no 
criminal,  but  he  has  the  power  of  forgiveness. 
But  a  very  shrewd  writer  upon  this  subject  of 
mercy,  in  the  tree  spirit  of  the  old  world,  advises 
all  those  who  have  the  ears  of  the  king  to  be  very 
cautious  how  they  infuse  ideas  of  false  compas- 
sion into  his  mind,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
commonwealth ;  "  and  since  our  king,"  says  he, 
(as  with  less  truth  said  of  another,)  "  is  of  all 
men  the  truest  image  of  his  Maker  in  mercy,  I 
hope  too  much  good  nature  will  transport  no 
nobleman  so  far  as  it  did  once  a  clergyman  of 
Scotland,  who,  in  the  fervour  of  his  benevolence, 
prayed  to  God  that  he  would  graciously  be  pleased 
to  pardon  the  poor  Devil.  To  speak  out  fairly  and 
bouestly,"  he  continues,  *•  mercy  may  appear 
more  amiable  in  a  magistrate.  Severity  is  a  more 
wholesome  virtue.  Nay,  severity  to  an  individual 
may,  perhaps,  be  iu  the  end  the  greatest  mercy,  not 
only  to  the  pablic  in  general,  for  the  reason  given 
above,  but  the  individual  himself." 

This  is  certainly  a  fearful  pictnre  of  humanity, 
but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
severity  at  present  is  necessary,  and  that  mercy  is 
not  a  virtue.  Love  is  not  a  virtue ;  benevolence 
is  vicious  under  the  present  state  of  things.  Caa 
this  state  be  good  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  alter  it, 
so  as  to  render  love  and  benevolence  virtuous 
principles,  and  give  them  ap  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising themselves?  What  a  revolting  view  of 
human  nature  it  gives  us,  to  think  that  violence 
and  revenge,  and  severity  and  cruelty,  should  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  society,  and 
that  the  judges  of  the  land  should  require  to 
clothe  themselves  with  these,  iu  preference  to 
mercy  and  kindness.  Welt  do  the  Scriptures 
represent  the  Devil  as  the  God  of  this  world ;  for  all 
those  attributes  which  are  peculiarly  ascribed  to 
him  are  the  very  attributes  with  which  our  peace- 
officers,  our  ministers  of  justice  and  judgment, 
require  in  an  especial  manner  to  be  invested. 
Fielding,  who  wrote  much  opon  this  subject,  and 
seems  very  zealous  to  promote  reformation  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  had  no  other  plan  but 
that  of  making  the  executions  more  fearful.  He 
proposed  that  a  gallows  should  be  erected  before 
the  court  of  the  Old  Bailey ;  that  all  the  criminals 
should  be  brought  down  into  the  court,  and  tried 
before  the  gallows,  and  aa  soon  as  they  were  con- 
victed, that  they  should  be  immediately  hong  up 
without  a  moment's  warning.  By  this  means, 
every  man  would  be  tried  with  the  gallows  before 
his  eyes;  and  if  he  made  his  escape,  it  would  be 
with  a  palpitating  heart,  and  a  firm  resolution 
never  to  come  back  to  such  a  place  again.  Such 
attempts  have  been  tried,  but  failed,  and  must  fail ; 
people  cannot  long  tolerate  such  cruelties.  They 
ouly  tend  to  excite  a  spirit  of  violence  in  the  peo- 
ple, to  create  bloody  revenge  and  cruelty,  to  mul- 
tiply private  assassinations,  and  compel  govern- 
ment to  increase  the  load  of  taxation,  to  enable  it 
to  suppress  the  crimes  of  its  own  creation. 

Let  us  compare  this  severity  and  cruelty  of 
justice,  as  they  call  it,  with  the  cause  of  the  crime, 
namely,  the  poverty  of  the  poor,  from  whom  all 
these  criminals  are  taken ;  for  it  ia  a  memorable 
fact  that  the  crimes  of  the  rich  are  net  amenable  to 
justice,  but  the  crimes  of  the  poor  only.  There 
are  no  rich  men  hanged,  transported,  or  even 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice;   the  crimes  they 


commit  are  indirect  crimes,  a  sort  of  legerdemain; 
they  are  done  by  an  Invisible  hand,  and  therefore 
they  escape,  although  they  are,  in  reality,  the  sole 
cause  of  all  the  crime  which  is  coauuitted  by 
the  poor.    Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  the  high 
constable  of  Holborn  gave  such  a  picture  sf  s». 
tress  and  filthineaa  in  St.  Giles's,  as  would  shock 
the  ears  of  humanity,  aad  to-day  it  is  a  groat  deal 
worse.  At  that  time  there  were  crowds  of  people, 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  or  sixty,  huddled  together 
into  small  apartments,  where  they  paid  twopesee 
a-piece   for    their   night's  lodging,  where  the 
greatest  excess  of  debauchery,  filth,  and  draaksa- 
ness  was  committed,  and  the  moat  revolting  pic- 
tures of  starvation  and  misery  beheld.    Sixty  nea 
and  women  have  been  found  in  one  apartment,  sad 
when  searched,  the  whole  of  the  mosey  fesa* 
upon  them  did.  not  amount  to  one  shilling.   Watt 
can  be  done  with  such  wretches?    Many  of  then 
are  vagabonds  and  idlers,  no  doubt ;   but  many  caa. 
not  by  any  means  improve  their  circumstascsi ; 
and  what  must  become  of  their  poor  children?  for 
you  will  always  Bud  young  ones  amongst  then. 
Their  parents  cannot  provide  for  these,  they, 
therefore,  teach  them  to  ateal  from  their  earlhat 
years :  in  fact  they  get  no  other  education.  Tan 
is  all  their  literature,  all  their  science,  all  their 
moral  philosophy,  and  they  really  regsrd  it  at 
innocent,  and    rejoice  in  their  own  dexterity. 
Having  no  education  and  no  trade,  lor  their  ps- 
rents  cannot  afford  to  pot  them  to  a  trade,  what 
can  they  do  but  ateal  ?    Many  of  them  are  healthy 
and  strong,  and  when  you  see  them,  your  first  ver. 
diet  is  a  verdict  of  judgment  against  them,  for  yoa 
think  it  can  be  nothing  but  idleness  and  apostacy 
that  could  have  tempted  them  to  resort  to  sash  at 
infamous  life;  but  yon  most  remember  their  birth, 
yon  must  remember  the  education  they  receifed 
from  their  parents,  you  most  remember  the  hahm 
of  life  which  have  been  already  formed ;  all  the* 
things  must  be  taken  into  coasiderslioa  before 
yon  can  form  a  proper  estimate  of  their  character, 
and  the  power,  the  irresistible  power,  of  eafcr- 
tunate  circumstances  upon  them. 

Is  it  not  cruel,  infamously  cruel,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  this  world,  which  profess  to  be  the  w*. 
aitters  of  justice,  to  treat  these  smartass* 
wretches  with  no  other  remedy  than  prises, 
tread- mills,  bouses  of  correction,  bridewells,  ass 
other  such  recipes,  which  only  render  the  pear 
creatures'  circumstances  more  miserable,  bat  *» 
not,  and  never  can,  remove  the  evil  ?  Imt » it 
not  greater  folly  still,  and  greater  cruelty  assets 
maintain  that  the  present  arrangements  of  society 
are  the  best  possible  arrangements  for  prcsMOir 
the  welfare  of  the  people ;  that  the  system  ■  1 
suitable  system,  and  cannot  be  altered ;  sad  that 
the  evil,  is  not  in  the  system,  but  in  the  basts 
heart,  which  is  said  to  be  so  very  bad  thsti 
would  corrupt  any  system  ?  But  this  awsertios  * 
contradicted  by  tbe  fact  that  the  poor  are  the  oaly 
portion  of  society  that  are  affected  with  thst 
species  of  crime  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
magistrates  to  punish  :  the  rich  go  at  large  eat" 
commit  their  crimes  with  impunity,  because  they 
are  considered  innocent  crimes.    U  not  labs 


tacit  acknowledgement  that,  w««  —*—  r— 
wretches  well  born,  well  bred,  well  edacsted,  sad 
instructed  in  the  useful  arts,  they  would  becsse 
useful  and  innocent  members  of  society  ? 

Mankiud  nave  not  yet  been  foirly  tried:  thekr 
moral  character  is  not  sufficiently  known.  All 
parties  are  placed  in  drenmstances  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable  to  the  deveiopateot  af 
character.  The  rich  are  too  idle,  aad  us  poor 
are  too  busy;  there  is  no' proper  me&ssj pre- 
served in  society.  Now  and  then,  ia  the  undo* 
ranks  of  life,  you  find  something  like  a  meows 
between  pure  idleness  and  slavery;  aad  these 
people,  wheresoever  they  are  fooad,  are  las  he* 
specimens  of  humsnity.  Bat  the  idle  rich  aw 
proud,  supercilious,  and  haughty.     1%e  bare* 


wrought  poor  are  ignorant,  and  prose  te  dusipa* 
lion;  these  are  tbe  inevitable  cssmeqstaccs  of 
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their  peculiar  circumstances.  Could  we  produce 
a  middle  state  between  Idleness  oo  the  one  hand, 
and  slavery  oo  the  other,  and  at  the  eane  time  be. 
stow  on  every  individual  a  good  moral  and  ecieu- 
tiio  edecatioe,  there  ie  not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
bat  crime  would  bo  reamed  front  society;  hot 
what  can  men  expect  from  slaves  but  resistance? 
What  can  we  expect  from  those  whom  we  bring 
ap  in  Ignorance,  and  merely  keep  in  subjection  by 
physical  force  ?  We  can  expect  nothing  else  than 
the  re-action  of  that  physical  force  upon  ourselves, 
In  personal  violence  and  abstraction  of  property. 
It  is  a  fame  and  oafoonded  acensatioo  which  is 
broaght  against  mankind,  by  the  advocates  of  the 
good  old  nay,  that  man  is  bad  by  nature;  man  is 
like  Natnre  herself,  good  or  bad,  as  yon  choose  to 
make  him.  Yon  may  make  all  men  good  if  yon 
treat  them  well,  and  all  men  bad  If  yon  do  not 
treat  them  well ;  and  the  character  of  a  system  of 
government  onght  jnst  to  be  judged  by  the  caa- 
racier  sad  condition  of  the  people.  Are  the  peo- 
ple happy  and  good  ?  then  the  government  is  good. 
Are  the  people  had  and  miserable,  then  the 
government  is  bad.  The  crimes  of  the  people 
mast  all  be  charged  upon  the  influential  part  of 
society ;  there  the  whole  national  character  origi- 
nates; (here  either  virtue  or  vice  has  its  source ; 
eenseqaently  they  oaght  to  bear  the  sins  of  the 
nation ;  the  poor  ought  to  be  spared  and  forgiven, 
and  the  rich  brought  to  account ;  and  that  proper 
balance  restored  to  society,  without  which,  all  the 
tortures  of  hell-fire  will  not  be  able  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  oommlssion  even  of  the  most  venial  crimes. 


REPORT. 

The  Council  of  the  Birmingham  Equitable  La- 
bour Exchange,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
stock,  and  investigation  of  the  accounts,  in  which 
latter  they  have  culled  in  the  assistance  of  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman,  have  been  enabled  to  pre- 
sent the  accounts  which  have  just  been  read,  and 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  result  of  three  months' 
trial  of  the  system  of  the  equitable  exchange  of 
labour,  with  the  extremely  small  capital  of  only 
.  4501.,  has  been  an  actual  realisation  of  a  profit, 
clear  of  all  rent,  salaries,  and  other  payments,  of 
243/.,  or  46  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed, 
equal  to  800  per  cent,  per  annum  on  such  capital. 

It  is  true  that,  of  this  actual  profit,  only  767.  re- 
mains in  the  bands  of  the  managers;  because  the 
'  expenditure  previously  to  the  opening  of  ibe 
Exchange  was  unavoidably  large,  and  a  journey  to 
Ireland  has  also  been  undertaken.  The  entire 
charges  amounting,  as  has  been  stated,  to  186/. 

This  circumstance,  however,  does  not  affect  the 
actual  amount  of  profit  realised,***  this  sum  of 
1861.  consist*  of  charges  that  cannot  recur,  and 
the  result  most  surely  be  considered  a*  placing  the 
uoccess  of  the  system,  if  worked  'in  good  faith, 
beyond  all  doubt.  Thai  it  shall  be  so  worked— 
that  it  shall  continue  to  be  worked  successfully, 
—that  it  shall  continue  to  be  worked  at  all,  lies 
within  the  will  and  choice  of  the  workmen  them- 
selves. 

Hie  promoters  of  this  Establishment  have  ever, 
In  the  strongest  language  they  could  use,  urged 
the  paramount  necessity  of  every  deposit  being 
introduced  in  perfect  good  faith;  that  is,  unexcep- 
tionable in  material  and  workmanship,  according 
to  the  proposed  quality  of  the  article,  and  charged 
an  He  lowest  actual  value,  in  material  and  labour, 
auoocdiag  to  the  nuiithig  state  of  price*  ia  the 
xaawfcet. 

IT  each  aad  every  depositor  can  lay  his  hand 
mpon  hi*  heart,  aad  aver  that,  for  his  share,  all 
aurtictee  have  been  so  fabricated  and  so  priced ; 
if  each  valuer  can,  with  equal  sincerity,  pledge 
atfnvaelfthat  he  ha*  never,  from  motives  of  Sot*- 
aunt,  favour,  or  affection,  indolence  or  indifference, 
been  induced  to  let  an  errooeon*  valuation  pats 
unnoted,  never  permitted  any  visible,  defects  io 
fabrication  to  pass  unrebuked  ;  then,  the  wealth 
in  store,  whose  value  is  stated  at  I23SA,  is  really 


to  be  so  taken,  and  will  be  exchangeable  for  other 
wealth  of  equal  value. 

The  Council  would  fain  hope,  and  would  gladly 
believe,  that  aach  ia  the  case;  but  their  know- 
ledge of  the  still-prevsleot  ignorance  of  the 
system  forbids  them  to  assume,  that  the  articles 
deposited  have  all  been  so  conscientiously  fabri- 
cated and  valued ;  should  any  depositor  or  valuer 
feel  conscious  of  having  defrauded  or  connived  at 
fraud,  the  Council  are  willing  to  express  their 
conviction  that  such  instances  are  the  result  of 
those  habits  of  selfishness  and  suspicion  which  are 
carefully  infused  into  the  minds  of  all  by  the  pre- 
sent system  of  hostile  competition.  But  the  re- 
currence of  such  cases  mast  not  be  allowed,  if  the 
utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  managers  and 
their  assistants  can  suffice  to  detect  and  expose 
them. . 

There  ought,  however,  to  be  no  cause  for  such 
a  preventive  system.  The  depositors,  everyone 
of  them,  should  form  a  higher  and  more  ennobling 
estimate  of  their  position,  scorning,  by  any  petty 
artifice  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  unfair  ad- 
vantage, they  should  conceive  of  themselves  as 
participators  in  a  magnificent  public  trust,  a*  co- 
operatora  In  the  execution  of  a  principle,  which, 
persevered  in,  tends  inevitably  to  the  forward- 
ing  of  a  great,  peaceable,  happiness-producing  re- 
volution, which,  in  importance,  leaves  immeaaar- 
aWy  behind  all  previous  political  changes. 

Condoeted  on  true  and  upright  principle*, the* , 
the  beneficial  action  of  an  establish  men t  like  oars 
is  certain.  If  perverted,  if  the  Exchange  be  re- 
garded as  a  place  where  articles  may  be  sold  at 
an  fair  prices,  where  imperfect  fabrics  may  be  got 
rid  of,  the  speedy  result  mnst  be  the  closing  of  the 
doors;  aad  the  triumph  of  the  inimical  and  the 
incredulous,  who  would  willingly,  in  the  ill  success 
of  this  experiment,  seem  to  justify  the  terms, 
"  abnurd,  needles*,  unjust,  aad  visionary,"  which 
they  are  sufficiently  disposed,,  without  inquiry,  to 
csst  on-  the  system  in  all  its  forms. 

Your  reporters,  however,  trust  that  such  will 
not  be  the  result  of  their  and  your  efforts,  and  they 
.cannot  bnt  call  your  attention  to  the  progress 
which  ismaking  in  other  places,  in  the  Potteries, 
aOO*.  have  been  subscribed,  aad  an  Exchange  will 
be  speedily  opened.  At  Bamaieyand  Hndderafield, 
still  larger  sums  have  been  raised  for  similar  pur- 
poses. At  Limerick,  and  other  places  in  Ireland, 
as  appears  by  the  reports  of  your  active  mts- 
sioaary,  Mr.  Pare,  the  most  intense  interest  pre- 
vails, and  the  early  establishment  of  Exchanges  in 
that  inland  seems  certain.  Your  reporters  beseech 
you  to  reflect  on  the  sure  consequences  of  tho 
opening  of  such  Exchanges.  They  will  be  marts 
for  the  reception  of  immense  quantities  of  your 
well-selected  and  honestly-made  avttclea  of  hard- 
ware, io  exchange  for  aoy  quantity  of  potter's 
goods,  of  linens,  woollen  cloths,  cottons,  and 
provisions.  They  urge  you  to  ask  yourselves 
whether  your  efforts  ought  not  to  be  continued, 
whether  acme  moral  interest  ought  not  to  be 
evinced,  some  actual,  though  inconsiderable,  sa- 
crifices submitted  to, •erne  liberality  exercised,  on 
your  parte,  preparatory  to  the  happy  and  coofl- 
dently-expected  day,  whea  all  difficulties  shall 
cease  when  your  system  shall  be  firmly  esta- 
blished on  the  basis  of  public  opinion,  when  your 
note*  shall  be  received  as  unquestioned— ouqoca- 
tionable— unvarying  currency;  when  the  great 
fiat  shall  go  forth  *  Competition  ia  fallen— is  fall- 
en!" When  the  shout  of  gratutstion  shall  be 
noma  upon  nil  tho  winds,  «  Exchange  is  free  I  It 
is  as  easy  to  sell  for  money,  a*  It  ia  to  boy  with 
money ! n 

Your  Council  might  here  close  their  report ;  but 
they  are  induced (at  the  hazard  of  prolixity)  to 
allude  to  the  growing  disposition  manifested  by 
the  workiog  classes,  both  in  this  and  other  coon- 
trios,  to  combine  for  the  realisation  of  the  full 
produce  of  their  labonr.  The  leadera  of  the  various 
trades'  associations  are  invited  to  the  consideration 
that  their  real  object,  and  that  of  this  establish- 


ia  one  and  indivisible— namely,  "  the  pro- 
duction of  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number,"  by  the  destruction  of  injurious  monopo- 
lies and  reckless  competition,  and  the  consequent 
facilitation  of  an  eqaitable  exchange  of  the  labour 
of  each  one  for  the  labour  of  others,  or  the  wealth 
produced  by  them.  The  Council  of  the  Birming- 
ham Exchange,  therefore,  deprecate  the  existence 
of  any  feelings— they  would  not  say  of  hostility- 
hut  of  diversity  of  interest,  between  the  Institution 
they  represent  and  the  leaders  of  the  great  Union*. 
They  cordially  desire  that  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess may  reward  the  efforts  of  these  Unions.  They 
particularly  express  the  delight  they  have  received 
on  beholding  the  visible  exhibition  of  the  power 
of  the  Unions,  in  the  active  commencement  of  an 
edifice,  which  this  Council  would  consider  at  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  troth,  knowledge, 
liberty,  and  humanity.  They  anxiously  look  for- 
ward to  the  period  when,  increasing  in  strength 
and  intelligence,  the  widely-spread  union  of  Unions 
will  be  enabled  to  establish  •'Trades'  Manufac- 
tories "  in  connexion  with  Equitable  Labour  Ex- 
change*,  and  thus,  without  doubt  or  fear,  secure 
to  themselves  the  entire  produce  of  their  useful 
labours. 

Your  Council,  therefore,  wish  to  consider  these 
embodied  workmen,  of  whatever  description,  as 
co-operating  with  you  in  urgiug  forward  the 
progress  of  that  increased  knowledge— that  en- 
lightened philanthropy — that  laudable  adherence 
to  the  rules  of  temperance  and  strict  morality— 
that  determined  and  even  self-denying  avoidance 
of  all  desire  for  unfair,  selfish  advantage,  which, 
conjoined,  most  be  omnipotent  for  the  effectuating 
of  the  sublime  objects  for  which  all  the  industrious 
as  well  as  all  the  wise  and  beneficent,  of  all  classes, 
ought  to  feel  themselves  united, — a  sacred  bro- 
therhood,—a  holy  alliance,  for  the  production  of 
universal  happiness. 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  letter  front 
a  Parisian  gentleman  to  Mr.  Owen,  requesting 
him  to  visit  France,  and  proclaim  his  views  of 
society  in  person. 

Sir.,— In  a  letter  addressed  to  you  last  Febru- 
ary, which  Dr.  Bowring  undertook  to  deliver,  I 
expressed  the  lively  interest  I  experienced  in 
yoor  projects  of  association,  and  requested  you 
would  be  pleased  to  furnish  me  with  a  detailed 
account  nf  them.  Not  being  a  public  character, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  having  had  the  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  you,  I  had  no  claim  on  your 
consideration ;  however,  I  flattered  myself  yon 
would  have  had  the  goodness  to  reply  to  my  soli- 
citations, the  more,  perhaps,  because  I  ardently 
wished  it.  ■  Did  you  know  how  sincerely  I  am 
attached  to  yoor  ideas  of  association,  you  would 
know  likewise  how  keenly  I  felt  the  disappoint- 
ment of  not  hearing  from  you  in  reply.  I  now 
again  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  my  request,  in 
the  hope  that  this  importunity  is  not  a  momentary 
ebullition,  but  the  result  of  permanent  convictiou. 
I  regret  my  inability  to  address  you  in  English, 
well  knowing,  however,  that  an  enlightened  man 
like  yourself  will  experience  little  difficulty  in 
translating  a  foreign  idiom. 

I  could  willingly,  Sir,  expatiate  upon  the  ideas  of 
association,  in  order  to  prove  to  yon  that  I  am 
identified  with  those  ideas,  but  you  are  so  much 
better  acquainted  with  these  affaire  than  myself, 
that  you  would  unquestionably  discover  numCrou* 
errors  in  my  opinions,  and  might  be  induced  to 
believe  that  I  am  attached  to  those  errors.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  case;  I  earnestly  desire  to 
arrive  at  truth,  and  the  object  of  association  it,  hi 
my  opinion,  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  happi- 
ness for  mankind,  both  Individually  and  collec- 
tively. But,  although  1  have  paid  attention  to  the 
most  minute  particular*,  I  shall  limit  my  i'Imctv*. 
tions  to  a  general  view  of  the  doctrine  of  a**»o- 
elation,  and  at  the  same  time,  request  you  \\v 
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hove  the  goodness  to  correct  any  erroneous 
notions  I  may  entertain  on  the  subject. 

J  believe,  then,  and  1  presume  yon  teach,  that 
large  aosectuttons  of  men,  aa  ealira  populations  as- 
sembled io  a  district ;  in  other  words,  oooial  eom- 
luuuiiies,  should  be  substituted  for  the  prevail  in? 
»y»tem  of  isolated  families;  that,  in  fine,  the 
greatest  possible  association  of  men  should  re- 
•place  the  greatest  possible  fractions  into  which 
< society  is  divided ;  the  greatest  simplicity  should 
he  preferred  to  the  most  complicated  stale  of 
things,  and  that  for  a  multiplicity  of  reason*  ; 
whereas  there  is  not  one  single  reason  deserving 
«f  consideration  to  be  alleged 'in  opposition  to  toe 
change. 

I .  The  advantages  attending  it,  in  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view,  would  be  immense  j  as  by  co- 
operation there  would  be  an  cad  of  that  compe- 
tition, ecca»ioeed  by  a  hundred  individuals,  where 
one  would  suffice ;  in  the  suppression  of  a  centi- 

•  derable  anmber  of  profeasious,  which  would  he 
absolutely  useless,  and  be  readily  renounced  by 
those  who  exercise  them,  as  police-agents,  consta- 
bles, judges,  barristers,  attorneys,  special  plead 
em,  outf  witnesses,  since  there  would  be  aoerimee 
committed,  no  law.suits  carried  on,  no  distresses 
levied  to  require  them.  Custom-house  officers, 
Hinugglers,  tax-gatherers,  game-keepers,  spies, 
soldier*,  aod  marines,  princes,  nobles,  wealthy 

.individuals,  prisoners,  priests,  religion*  orders, 
•beggsr*,  thieves,  proMitute»,  stock-jobbers,  poli- 
ticians, linguists,  &c ,  would  be  equally  dispensed 

•  with,    labourers,  who  now  appropriate  two  days 
in   the  week  as   holidays,    aod  op  account   of 
which  are  constrained  to  additional4  and  execs 
sive  employment  the  rematnlog  five  days,   in- 

,  stead  of  varying  their  work,  to  recruit  their  ex- 
hausted frames,  would,  by  a>  judicious  and  eco- 
'  Domical  arrangement  of  labour-  hours  be  mate 
rially  benefited ;  aa  well  aa  gardeners,  masons, 
and  others,  who  can  only  work  a  part  of  the 
year.  The  health  of  those  individnals  who  now 
devote  themselves  to  either  physical  or  men- 
tal pursuits,  with  intensity  of  application,  would 
likewise-J>e  so  ameliorated,  aa  to  tie  productive  of 
real  economy ;  to  waich  may  be  also  ao'ded,  the 
absence  of  the  effect*, of.  war,  as  Wounds  and 
other  injuries.  A  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  physicians,  who  are  compelled,  in  citi- 
filed  countries,  /ike  individuals  of  almost  every 
other  profession,  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  others 
to  their  own,  would  naturally  take  place.  The 
same  reduction  would  be  made  in  referenoe  to 
clerks,  gun-smiths,  &c.  To  these  may  be  added, 
mate  and  female  servants,  who  would  henceforth 
be  employed  in  useful  pursuits  ;  children,  and 
finally,  women,  who  are  now  either  idle,  or  em- 
barrassed with  complicated  domestic  arrange- 
ment*. By  a  minute  computation  of  all  these 
channels  of  production,  we  shall  find  that  not 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  powers  of  production 
are  beneficially  employed  at  the,  present  moment. 
S.  Production  will  not  only  be  tripled  in  quantity, 
but  would  indefinitely  increase,  so  aa  to  exceed  any 
positive  calculation  which  might  he  made,  for  va- 
rious reasons  j— an  individual  employed  for  his 
own  advantage,  iu  company  with  others  equally 
interested,  and  not  being  isolated,  is  less  liable  to 
canal,  and  that  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
irksome  to  him  becomes  a  pleasure,  especially  if, 
when  fatigued,  he  hasthf  power  of  substituting 
some  other  kind  of  labour, in  concert  with  friends, 
who,  like  himself,  are  interested  in  the  perfection 
of  their  work.  When  labour  becomes  pleasurable, 
the  workshop  will  discontinue  to  be  that  repulsive 
and  disagreeable  place  it  is  frequently  considered, 
wherein  the  employed  remain  no  longer  than  they 
are  absolutely  obliged  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  ma- 
.  hu factories  will  "be  both  commodiously  and  ele- 
gantly fitted  up,  whilst  the  tools  will  be  both 
embellished  and  brought  to  perfection,  as  are  those 
instraments  which  are  appropriated  to  the  art  of 
war.  It  is  customary  at  the  present  time,  for  me- 
chanics, when  the  matter  quits  the  manufactory, 


to  relax  their  exertions,  or  suspend  them ;  but  in 
this  ameliorated  system,  each  individual  being  a 
partner  wilt  exert  himself  to  the-  utmost,  both  to 
improve  the  article,  and  augment  its  quantity. 
All,  therefore,  having  one  undivided  interest,  the 
catastrophe  attendant  oa  competition  will  bo  un- 
known, ami  enthotisam  rcptae  oc^Msinou.  Capi- 
tal will  bo  longer  be  in  danger,  but  produce 
abundant  'interest  j  it  will  be  advantageously  op- 
propriatedf  and  not  as  heretofore  used  in  fractional 
parte.  .  At  the  present  moment  there  la  great  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  materials,  hooka,  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  arts  and  sciences  >  and  they  who  are 
solicitous  to  study  and  perfect  their  knowledge  in 
them,  experience  the  greatest  discouragements': 
but  hereafter  improvements  will  be  rendered  •easy 
of  access,  .and  well  continually  add  both,  to  the 
fortune  and  reputation  of  the  associates.  In  a 
Word-,  at  this  juncture,  misery,  end  dmoaHafeotion 
are  the  lot  of  the  working  classes,  bat  eventually 
fortune)  and  enthushmn  will  be  the  concomitants 
*f  labour :— although  it  will  be  optional  for  an  in- 
dividual to  work,  or  not,  still  there  is  none  who 
will  not  hereafter  consider  inaction  aa  the  priva- 
tion of  enjoyment. 

3.  AH  Inequality  between  the  sexes,  as  well  aa 
hetweea  persons  of  the  name  eex\wjll  be  unknown, 
inasmuch  as  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
system  will  be  equally  allotted  to  each  individual 
of  the  association  $  whilst  there  will  be  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  lodging,  food,  quality  of  dress,  end 
amusement*.  Patriotism  la  now  unknown,  be- 
cause its  existence  is  Impossible,  and  would  be 
tantamount  to  deception  where  an  ariatocraey  of 
Tank,  public  functions,  fortune,  and  honours  pre- 
vails Friendship,  too,  hi  unknown,  because  di- 
vergence of  interest  engenders  distrust,  nod 
society  Is  'divided  into  a  multiplicity  of  classes, 
whose  social  positions  ore  dissimilar.  Filial  affec- 
tion is  materially  weakened  by  the  exercise  of 
parental  authority,  and  the  anticipation  of  inheri- 
tance. Love  cao  only  exist  prior  to  marriage,  for 
the  authority  of  a  hoahand  speedily  interposes  to 
destroy  it;  aod  the  same  observation  is  applicable 
to  kept  mistresses,  who  scarcely  ever  love  their 
keeper,  inasmuch  no  be  hi  tike* isc  a  master. 

Every  affection  is  annihilated  iu  the  present  day 
by  inequality  of  condition ;  there  iu  no  enthu- 
siasm, and  which  can  only  result  from  devotedneta 
in  love,  friendship,  or  patriotism ;  enthusiasm  is, 
on  the  contrary,  obliged  to  yield  to  corrosive  irk- 
oomenes*.  The  imesenae  fortunes,  and  particularly 
the  gratified  vanity  of  the  princes  of  the  earth,  by 
no  means  exempts  them  from  this  irkeeaaeoeas, 
which  likewise  renders  them  strangers  to  the  beat 
affections  of  the  heart.  Kings,  then,  are  far  from 
being  completely  happy,  for  who  amongst  them, 
-at  aay  time,  experiences  the  ennobling  sentiment 
of  enthusiasm  ? 

-  4.  Those  crimes  which  originate  from  hatred 
excited  by  inequality  of  condition,  us  well  ae  those 
which  spring  from  conflicting  interests  occasioned 
by  .the  fractional  system' hitherto. adopted,  will 
disappear  when  the  new  order  of  things. is  estab- 
lished: together  with  these -crimes  will  likewise 
disappear  the  inefficient  remedies  now  applied, 
which  are  unable  to  destroy  the  cayse  of  the 
malady,  and  Ore  at  the  same  time  deletertoue  hv 
their' effects.  Tthue  religion  endeavotira  to  render 
us  victims  to  deception,  and  to  obscure  our  reason; 
bravery  *  considers  murder  aa  honourable,  and  la 
invariably  accompanied  with  fostichlbttity  $  aifste- 
rity  induces  to  complete  abnegation,  in  imftdtton 
of  Diogenes*  and  moreover  to  vegetate  iir  Indo- 
lence, which  is  the  .source  of*  dlssatbtfsction,  mi- 
santhropy, and  innumerable  vices ;  anioiig«t  which 
insensibility,  egotism,  end  venality  arc  eminently, 
conspicuous.  The  republican  rovm  of  govern- 
ment is  highly  praised  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  vu 
question,  bat  is  by  no  means  so,  for  the  state  of 
affairs  continues  the  same,  as  well  as  the  fractional 
divisions  of  capital,  operation,  private  interest, 
inequality  of  rank  aod  fortune  between  individu- 
als, aad  of  authority  in  reference   to  sex^— nil 


which  iucohereoctes.teod  to  crook,  sad  esslaur 
ever  overwhelm  civilised  society,  as  it  b  tensed. 

It  would  -be  easy  to  expatiate  on  tie  vtrhw 
advantages  accruing;  from  -the  system <sf*«Kk. 
lion;  but  as  you  are  infinitely? baiter scesamted 
with  the  subject  than  myself,  I  ebatt  ami;  take 
the  liberty  of  requesting  a  reply  to  tl>e  JbHowfce 
queetieost 

Mao,  being  happy  in  reference  to  love,  fries!, 
ship,  and  patriotism,  and  constituting  sae  Mtr> 
family  upon  earth,  may  it  npt>  be  teasseeMy  au). 
posed  that  the  completion,  of  this  fcUeity  «iU 
Induce  those  classes  of  society,  us  the  ostlo, 
priests,  robbers,  and  savages,  who  are  at  pnmm 
moat  opposed  to  the  system,  to  ocqsiesce  n  it  ? 

Where,  •tberwiee,  °*n  we  expect  tousdeat- 
plete  felicity,  thee  in  the  universal  progress  of  to* 
human  race  in  associations,  m  simuttaneousasiitf 
labour  nod  produce,  In  one  general  leagunre  to 
tbo  exclusion  of  others,  and  which  wHI  he  msj 
established,  aud  in  fraternity,  through  the  tstfrt- 
mentality  of  which  on  individual  wiH  be  enable] 
to  visit  a  rational  association,  whether  shotted  st 
the  North  Cape,  or  io  New  Hot  land,  near  the  Gm- 
raete*ef  Niagara,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosptsrw, 
and  find  himself  asaongst  relatives  aad  ietiaate 
friends.  Are  not  the  riches  of  natsretsexhsMti- 
ble,  and  when  properly  exploited  by  eoabmv 
tioo  of  eflbrt,  msy  tbsy  «ot  be  augment*!  to  « 
inconceivable  degree  ?  And  if  so,  is  H  est  tk 
natural  result  and  consequence  of  the  tyitea! 
Might  not  each  passec  of  Aorsseay  (esmeusni 
establishment)  be  at  no  distant  period  cHsatedei 
an  eminence  in  a  picturesque  country,  conttnxtei 
in  an  elegant  and  graceful  style*  as  is  obsernble 
in  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  adorned  with  ambit, 
a  Variety  of  valuable  matenule,  and  splendid  fir. 
niture?  Isolated  residences  may  be  deesawmnjd 
the  architecture  of  civiliiaiioa  ;  bat  atfmoifw 
palace,  constituting  a  city  in  Imelf,  la  a  pcJste  v/ 
aormenf,  where  might  likewise  be  accaawhted 
valuable  collections  of  the  works  of  art  of  eieiy 
description  for  the  purpose*  of  study. 

The  establishment  eftheseassedatioMwveH 
be  accelerated  by  means  of  rail -roads  aud  rteav, 
earrbiges.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  clBeatitft 
would  be  most  judicious  for  theeeUbtlshmeatife 
question;  nnd  consequently  the  number  ©f  he*. 
brtsnts;  I  have,  however,  taken  us  the  gresmt 
presumed  maximum,  the  twenty-fifth  of  d  eejr«, 
about  fourteen  English  miles,  for  the  greater  da\ 
with  a  superficies  of  about  08,000  acres,  whkt, 
conformably  to  the  population  of  this  cesttrj, 
•would  comprise  from  12  to  15,000  souls.  At* 
ther  circumstance,  likewise,  embsr raises  at, 
which  is,  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  envy 
establishment  *may  be  rendered  a  eeaineiekl 
depot,  but  at  all  events,!  have  uppreprbrtcdapktt 
tor  one  in  the  plan.'  A  plan  of  a  shnhW  c>*# 
tlon*  rovgtrt  be  arranged'  ud  Kbit  ohm  bet  I  m 
anxlone  to  know  whether  any  thing  analoesw  s 
consonant  with  your  ideas?  The  building*,  ftva 
east  to  west,  will  be  about  t|  mile  long,  by  ten 
lhatf  a  mile  bread  from  north  to  south.  Tseetirf 
construction  on  the  south  will  be  half  a  mile  few 
greatest  ldngtti.  The  dining  room,  or  refeetcrr. 
capable  of  containing  mere  than  12,000tuer*,  s 
situated  in  the  centre.  Each  sejuare  coart  willvs 
of  the  same  size  as  the  Cbort  of :  the  Ijssviv  u 
Parte.  The  mannfedoriea,  and  woownxtttw 
aod  private  baths,  Ore  on  the  rigbt  M thtss  eserti ; 
those  for  the  men  ow  the  reft.*  -Tie  oterV  ssd  sv- 
roen's  domrltories,  »  smell  sad  elegus^clsnaVr 
being  appropriated  to  each,  are  in  the  eiehtje 
detached  buildings,  nine  0!  which  ere  to  thermit 
the  other  half  on  the  left  I  totagfee  si« Msria\ 
Including  ihe  gronnd  floor,  the  rtgbt  of  whka  h 
desrssied  for  weaned  chlldrea  aod  others.  CW- 
dreb  at  nurse  wiH  have  upper  apartments  tmttei 
them,  with  a  southern  aspect.  The  diasmstow  f« 
Mot  computed  by  metres,  but  by  the  doederfual 
system ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  1  have  cot  s*W 
a  scale ;  but  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  each  bi- 
ding, as  to  thickness,  is  SO  metres,  or  11}  f  " 
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The  lower  fa  the  Centre  may  beamed  aa  an  obsei<- 
wiery,  Itght-bosse,  belfry,  or  tetegeaph  5  and  the 
bMeneot  of  the  half  circle  appropriated  at  sta- 
ble*, waskbosses,    &e.     The   forg ea  will    be 
placed  in  the  aecoad  bat f- circle,  and  in  the  war 
•heck  attached:  bajond  thtaa  *ifl   be  t be  bow 
ttuical  garden  and  orangery,  opposite  to  which 
it  h  proposed  to  conatract  the  hothouses,  be- 
tow  the  series*  of  the  grown d.      0a   the  left 
the  ssJesos  of  the  sgrieoltiirsJ  societies,    and 
stor*aosss*,  whilst  sn  the  right  isaspacnattotted 
toiaralide.    On  the  right  of  tfce  main  btrildimr  i« 
an  eitessite  circle,  capable  of  containing  the 
•hole  aaaodetioo,  an  well  aa  the  deputations  of 
other  associative.    1  do  net  new  the  pavtioalar 
etility  of  tbis,-ittani»ech  aa  the  theatre,  in  the  cen- 
tra of  tbeaeatbarn  front  of  the  palace,  might  be 
eo,aaUy  eftcieiU  for  that  purpose.*    Under  a  large 
open  aaaphHbeatre  la  the  menagerie;  and  around 
itarethenah^ponda.    The  eommerclak depot  on 
toe  left  of  the  palace,  H  contiguous  to  the  port  of 
tbe  aeigbboartag  river.    The  w«sh4io«se,  gas1, 
•orka,  waterworks,  slaagtiter-hovse,  manufao- 
toriea  of  naval  aterea,  Ac,  are  likewise  in  the  tm- 
mtdbte  t ieioUy.    Tbe  eastern  paraHei  aides  will 
eooiala  the  cow.  booses  and  bajMofts,  aa  well  as 
the  posltry-ysrd.    The  first  story  of  the  soothers 
baUdiag  ia  destined  for  tbe  reception  of  zoologi- 
cal and  mineraloglcal  eoHections.  :Two  dfflerent 
•snassaof  greea%  dmeriattnate  html  appropriated  to 
•grieahnral  pwrpssss  from  that  destined  to  hortf- 
coltare*    RaaHeamnaemente,  panorama,  &c,  will 
befosed  in  that/ part  of  tbe  parkysltoirtod  opposite 
•  tbe  psJaae,  on  this  aide  the  tsrracts. 

Tae  abose  sketch  ia  doubtless  rtrylmpeWVct, 
for,  according  to  my  opinion,  every  thing,  to  be 
properly  doae*  ahoald  be  the  reaelt  of  com  bided, 
BotindrvMrntl  4deaa.  Independently  of  this,  I  am 
not  aatSciently  acquainted  with  tbe  ayatem  of 
Maooiatioa,  in  itn  moat  complete  point  of  view. 

U  appears  to  e*«,  I  moat  confess,  inconceivable 
that  yon  bare  not  hitherto  undertaken  to  props. 
*tte  yonr  ideas  in  France,  where  they  wootd  be 
foweUr*ee»sws%sariwoald  be  adopted.    A  clear, 
iotaJUgiblr,  mad  paUio  exposition  of  toor  doctrine 
ofaaaociatioo,  based  on  equality  of  rights,  and  di- 
vested  of  tbe  dogma*  of  the  8t,  SHnobiana;  toge- 
ther with  -your  personal  appearance    In    Parfa, 
*ouW  long  sanee  hare  been  nailed  with  congratn- 
Jatioo  by  several  iodividuala,  devoted  to  your 
ideas,  and- hare  been  crowned  with  success.    Yon 
wooM,  anqwaaflonaMy,  by  this  means,  hare  made 
a  faroarahhs  ftnprsseion  on  the  public,  and  laid  a 
foendatmtato  build  apon  hereafter.    I  therefore 
rt^ejy  recommend  yon,  Sir,  to  undertake  tMa 
enterprise,  for  since  yon  havesobty  devoted  yonr 
Hfo to  effectuate  a  reformation  id  tbe  social  ays- 
tern  of  man,  yon  should  riatnreJiy  use  the  most 
O'Stiabls- moans  to  establish  H;  which  ia  to  make 
kaewfetbe  principles  of  the  doctrioeat  Paris,  where 
it  vowJe)  be  attended  to,  and  wnere  thepnblic  ia  by 
•■*"  aaaana'  atmiaoared  of  the  dmrme  of  repObtf- 
caaias*?  .and  -where  again,  wirhont  a  tangible 
**ccour>  and  explanation  of  your*  doctrine,   the 
systaass  of  retigfoo  and  inequality  propagated  by 
•thedhaalplea>of8aiBt8imonfandby  Fourier,  wtil 
tend  to  tpreju0jce   tbe  public  againat  tbe  term 
ossarforffeau  ^Yon'r  doctrine  eanhot  be  effectually 
ptoasalgaSodv  ntrieaa  under  the  sanction  of  your 
«■»•,  and  by  yonr  appearance  amongst  ua  ;  under 
othes  carcdaantnncey  the  attempt  will  be  frsitleas. 
In  this  cmtey  I  conceive  ft  wowld  be  necessary  to 
•mke-  an  npawal  -to  .the  enlightened,  to  men   of 
talent,  to  t«jc  ricbesd  wowetfol,  and  an  embryo 
association  might  be  established,  which  might  be 
ssperlor  to*  stay  ether;  It  woold,  bowe?ertbc  rtore 
advasOr/a  to  cmaamence  bysU  guts',  than  to  wait  for 
the  <***Mi»bn»snt  of  a  complete  association   ab 
indefinite  lenfrtb  of  time,  panhnilariy  in  those 


•  Tbe  bathe,  which  I  had  originally  placed  eh 
the  right  sari  left  of  tbe  <Hmt»g-hall,  hate  been 
»abstitnted  for  this  rot  On  da.. 


countries  where  private  property  is 'divided  hi*© 
Innumerable  fractions.  WVIh  an  auspicious  'be- 
ginning, yonr  association  would  soon  attain  pet<- 
fectlon.  The  regulations  would  be  analogous  to 
those  adopted  fu  eommereial  or  other  ^companies, 
accompanied  hythe  principle*  you  would  deve- 
lop, and  the 'profit 'aa* well  as  satisraetiott  of  thb 
associates  wonlcT  be  manifested.  A  minute  inves- 
tlgatioo  of  these  Important  questions  wlH  convince 
you  of  the  validity  of  iriy  assertions.  For  my  part, 
1  can  coBceive  no  other  mesne  of  happiness,  than 
that  pointed  out  by  jreu.  t  beg  ytou  .  wHlk  pardon 
me  for  having  trespassed  upon  yonr  rateable  Hm* 
by<a  conrmnnieatlon  in  a  foreign  langbage  :  bat  i 
assure  ydu  I  have  merely  stated  an  ineonsiderable 
^nrrt  of  tbe  subject  in  question. 

With  every  sentiment  *f  donslderntlen-  nnd  re- 
tpect,  I  >have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most 
humble  and  devoted  servant)  J.  GAY. 

Paris,  roe  St.  Atitoine,  No.  149. 
Sept. «,  IMS. 

P.  9.  You  wHI  have  observed,  Sir,  from  the  few 
ohaervation*  comprised  In  thin  Mmmonioation,  that 
the  principles  of  the  ayatem  of  association  have 
frequently  engrossed  my  attention  ;— but  I  repeat, 
that  my  object  is*  the  pursuit  of  troth,  and  that  I 
have  not  formed  any  system.  I  hare  sketched  a 
plan  of  association'  for  19,000  sours,  >  net  because 
I  consider  It  important  that  ah  association  ahoald 
consist  of  that  precise  number,  for  Should  yon  state 
that  It  would  bepreferable  to  consist  of  3,000  only, 
I  Would  readily  acquiesce  in  your  Views  on  the 
subject ;  but  mf  motive  was,  that  my  plan  ad- 
mitted 'of  the  principal  ball  or  theatre  containing 
from  8  to  9,000  aoula,  and  that  by  means  of  steam 
conveyance,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wootd  suffice  to 
go  from  the  centre  to  the  eitremltiea  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  aeadciatioB.  If  f  as- 
sert that  a  society  of  people  of  fortoae*  talent,  or 
science  would  be  preferable  to  any  other,  it  ia 
because  the  customary  urbanity  'of  decorum  of 
these  clauses  is  highly  important,  in  an  ettib- 
Rshment  of  this  nature,  which  may  be  considered 
aa  a  family  union;  but  theae  individuate  wotHd 
not  permit  others,  whose  habits'  of  life  did  hot 
coincide  with  their  own,  to  associate  with  them  ; 
nnd  other  societies  would  be  naturally  formed. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  operative  classes, 
which  might  be  selected  to*  colonize  a  distant  coun- 
try, or  disseminate  co-operatif  e  principles  therein, 
could  be  foond  much  more  readily  in  cities  like 
London  and  Paris,  than  elsewhere.  An  ezpedi. 
tion  with  that  object  in  view,  would  consist  of 
engineers,  literary  turn,  mechanics,  metal-foun- 
ders, miners,  constructors  of  fire-engines  and 
steam  vessels,  shipwrights,  and  labourers  of  every 
description;  it  would  embrace  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant projects  ;  as  commerce,'  colonization,  civiliza- 
tion, advancement  of  science,  particularly  geology, 
and  wonld,  in  a  word,  be  at  tbe  same  time  highly 
agreeable;  for  His  the  peculiar  characteristic  df 
the  system  to  combine  pleasure  with  utility. 

I  once  again  repeat,  Sir,  that  yon  cannot  fail  hi 
establishing  tbe  reign  of  harmony;  ^ftry  one! 
well  knows  that  tbe  doctrine  of  political  economy 
as  taught  by  the  Saint  Simoulans  was  approved  by 
the  majority  of  enlightened  men,  and  ft  was  their 
religious  pretensions  alone  which  were  ridiculed 
and  contemned  The  political  economy  in  ques- 
tion, was  identified  with  the  -principle  of  aasdeia- 
tion  reduced  to  practice.  At  the  present  moment, 
Mr.  Fodriers  theory  disgusts  tbe  friends .  of  oo* 
operative  association ;  for  he  proposes  hhnserf  to 
select  the  9000  members  of  which  his  societies  are 
eomposed,  who  wonld  be  unknown  to  each  other, 
and  would  doubtless.be  better  aasorted  If  left  to 
their  own  choice;  moreover,' Fourier  wishes  to 
have  the  hole  direction,  and  the  associate*  wdUlti 
hare  no  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own 
concerns.  F1  natty,  tee  faulty  of  many  individual* 
-would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  reallzatrotlof  soar 
projects,  for  these  person*  would  be  flattered  by 
'constituting  part  of  a  wealthy  and  select  associa- 
tion., Voang  people,  too,  who,  during  the  period 


of  infancy,  wire  ail  Coital  and  TCoijirocally  amica- 
ble, will  warmly  espouse  the  spirit  of  equality,  and 
adopt  tbe  benevolent  and  hsroaonions  ayatem  of 
sMoofetion  both  readily  and  with  enthssiasm. 

..I    .1 i  .      .  ■  , i. 

tO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  wny  wa  cannot  introduce  Mr.  Q wen's 
Lecture,  as,  the  Report  *w  (00  ktfe  in  owning 
to  hand.     We  tnuet  make  amende  next  week. 

Wit  erfefs* 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JAN.  S6\ 


On  Friday,  the  17th*,  a,  meeting  took  place? 
nt  the  Burton  Rooms,  for  the  purpose  jof  com- 
-paring  the  St  Sinfmwiaiv  and  Owenian  syaterml. 
Dr.  Prati  and  Mr.  Owen  both  gave  a  develop- 
mentof  their  peculiar  views;'but  we  were  rather 
disappointed  at  the  result,  as  neither  tlkreaeov 
bfaneea  nor  tbe  differences  were  laid  distinctly 
before  ihe  meeting.  We  thintthat  quesribna  of 
that  nature  Ought  to  be  settled  in  a  more  bust- 
nesa-li}ce  manner,  as  it  stems'  to  be  a<  matter  of 
importaiifie  to  the  two  parties.  JLet  a  formula 
•bedtnwnmp,  contammg  their  Wspeetive  tieWs 
Of  religion,  formation  of  character,  education, 
government,  production,  distribution,  &c, 
,and  a,  comparison  be  instituted  between  the 
tnro  on  each  of  tttjeseheads,  that  thepubUe  may 
be  Able  distinctly  to  nay— the  St.  Simonians 
hold  ihis  doctrine  and  deny  that;  Owen  takes 
this  viewj  and  the  St.  Simonjans  take  that  view. 
As  yet  the  public  cannot  do  so;  hease  a  great 
deal  of  idle  nonsense  is  talked  of  both  parties  ; 
some  say  they  are  quite  the  same  *  others  say 
ihey  are'  diametrically  opposite. ,  (j^ne  party 
aaya  the, St  Simonians  are  Christian  fanatics; 
another  party  amy*  they  are  atheists  in  disguise. 
One  party  says  they  want  to  bring  us  under 
priestly  and  superstitidus  tyranny  once  more  ; 
another,  that  they,  wan^  to  dislocate  society  by 
the  subversion  of  good  order,  faith,  and  moral 
responsibility.  Owen  .is  much  better  under- 
stood, and  never  accused  of  superstition,  vi- 
sionary as  some  think  be  is:  but  if  one  of  the 
parties  be  misunderstood,  this  is,  quite  enough 
•te|ttwvent  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  just  com- 
parison. It  is  impossible  to  force  an  union  ; 
physical  unions  are  merely  preparations  for 
war;  a  moral  union  ia  the  only  species  of 
union  that  can  preserve  peace  amongst  man- 
kind ;  and  that  is  only  to  be  brought  about  by 
reflection  and  conviction,  fey  one  party  gaining 
an  acknowledged  advantage  over  the  other,  or 
the  two  parties  being  partly  convinced  of  theft 
respective  defieienctei,andnlHng  up  these  defi- 
ciencies by  amalgamation.  The  two  parties 
are  decidedly  opposed  upon  one  department, 
and  that  is  the  doctrinal ;  for  the  one  is  the 
extreme  of  Mtb,  the  other  the  oppoaite  ex- 
treme. The  faith  of  the  St.  Simonians,  how- 
ever, is  not  confined  to  Christianity.  Upon  this 
department  it  is  desirable  that  the  public  wave 
informed ;  for  the  one  might  engage  the  reli- 
gious world,  whilst  the  other  engages  the  infidel 
world.  Time  and  exjfewie|ice  will  decide  the 
result;  man  sees  but  a iliUfomyMto  futurity, 
for  bis  experience  and  knowledge  of  nature  are 
very  limited.  C  X 
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FOR  THE  CRISIS. 
No.  II. 

Education  and  custom  bate  hitherto  success 
folly  co-operated  is  too  enslavement  of  the  human 
mind,  aad  hot e  prevented  to  e  melancholy  degree 
Its  reception  of  those  invaluable  principles,  which 
display  to  man  his  true  political  righto,  aad  direct 
him  in  the  advancement  of  his  social  interests. 
Hence,  he  has  oarer  yet  attained  a  comprehension 
of  the  elements  of  his  own  character,  and  the  attri- 
butes of  his  own  being;.  Not,  indeed,  that  we  can 
deny  that  knowledge  baepregressed  and  expanded 
the  hnman  Intellect,  for  this  would  argue  that  men 
were  still  uneducated  eavagce,  and  had  remained 
through  ail  past  ages  In  a  stationary  condition. 
To  such  an  absurd  assumption,  the  mighty  me- 
chanical powers  with  which  modern  science  has 
enriched  us  opposes  ample  refuiatioa.  But  is 
this  the  only  species  of  mental  acquisition  eissn 
tial  to  establish  general  prosperity  ?  Undoubtedly, 
It  is  the  primary  and  meat  palpable  requisite  to 
this  end,  bnt  If  allowed  to  become  the  limit  of  our 
progress,  does  it  not  leave  us  in  a  condition  almost 
as  widely  removed  from  this  object  as  we  should 
remain  without  it?  In  other  words,  does  not  the 
possession  of  illimitable  physleaT  resources,  con- 
treated  with  the  all-perrading  immorality  and 
political  slavery* necessarily  engendered  by  an 
ignorance  of  social  and  moral  trntb,  and  in  which 
we  ere  now  involved,  eoostHnte  on  a  nation  of 
rcjfftee!  oareorians,  boosting  the  means  of  supply- 
ing every  want  experienced  In  n  savage  state,  and 
wanting  the  genuine  kindness,  the  mutual  sympa- 
thy, end  the  sincere  goodwill  for  which,  even  to 
this  day,  all  savage  nations  are  celebrated  I  This 
remark  will  appear  to  many  an  unfounded  and 
unjuetifiuble  stigma  upon  the  character  of  our 
Ckriittan  country.  Pointing  to  the  innumerable 
stately  churches,  whose  architectural  grandeur 
produces  snch  an  imposing  effect  in  every  princi- 
pal thoroughfare,  they  will  ask,  bow  such  piety- 
producing  institutions  can  have  foiled  in  impress- 
ing every  individual  of  the  population  with  the 
practical  knowledge  of  -moral  virtue  ?  And  again, 
appealiag  to  the  uuuserous  edifices  of  Dissenting 
sects,  inquire  how  men  can  now  be  accused  of 
intolerance,  aad  want  of  charity  ?  Troly,  these 
are  important  questions,  end  demand  the  serious 
attention  of  all  men. 

How  happens  it  that,  after  an  elapse  of  1800 
years  since  the  persons!  revelation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  a  religious  creed,  which  expressly  enjoins 
lore,  charity,  and  forbearance,  aad  prescribes  a 
list  of  commandments,  in  the  obedience  to  which 
the  highest  moral  virtue  is  said  to  consist,  and 
during  which  period  the  labours  of  all  men  have 
beea  heavily  taxed  to  contribute  to  the  aupport 
and  propagation  of  this  creed;  alter  this  has  been 
done,  how  does  it  happen  tout  no  human  being  has 
yet  been  taught  to  practise  love  to  his  neighbours, 
charity  towards  all  teen,  and  forbearance  with 
those  whose  opioioae  differ  from  bk  own  ?  And 
that  all  dependant  en  their  epertione,  either  of 
mind  or  body,  for  support,  are  at  this  time  irre. 
siatably  compelled,  day  by  day,  to  break  many  of 
the  oommandmeota  of  thia  divine  religion,  and 
thus  involuntnrily  render  themselves  guilty  of  a 
gross  dereliction  0/  moral  duty  ?  Nay,  the  vesy 
men  who  act  as  spiritual  pastors,  and  preach  these 
benign  doctrines,  are  seen  to  net  hypocritically, 
and  prnctise,  nlong  with  nil  the  erring  mortals  they 
profess  to  guide,  the  very  viees  which  these  doc- 
trines proscribe.  If  any  one  deny  thia,  let  him 
regard  facta,  and  say,  if  he  who  luxuriates  upon 
the  accumulated  exaciione  from  bis  fellow-men, 
under  the  pretence  of  lending  them  from  error***** 
gaining  for  them  nu  eternal  life  of  bliss,  who  Invests 
himself  with  the  surplice,  aa  the  e&oeen  agent  of 
Omnipotent  Providence,  who  enforces  toleration 
and  charity,  and  in  taw  same  breath  denounces 
ss  infidels,  unworthy  sjflfca  the  one  and  the  other, 
all  who  eotertafoemifmolar  notions  from  his  own, 
is  not  n  hjjanjaiit  of  the  deepest  stamp,  surpassing 
all  unpretending  sinners  ia  his  hypocrisy,  mas 


mnch  as  he  renders  it  subservient  to  bis  own  ag- 
grandisement, -by  means  of  imposing  upon  his 
fellow-creatures?  And  if  these  men,  initiated 
through  their  liven  in  the  principle  of  thia  religion, 
said  to  be  the  only  foundation  for  moral  rectitude, 
remain  consummately  vicious,  is  it  possible  that 
the  rest  of  mankind,  consigned  to  unremitting  toil, 
and  confiding  the  charge  of  their  moral  character 
to  the  keeping  of  these  well-paid  guardians,  esc 
attaia  a  virtuous  practice  ?  The  condition  of  man- 
kind at  this  day  proven  thia  impossible,  and  the 
records  oi  peat  times  testify  to  the  utter  wortu- 
iessaeas  and  inutility  of  all  religions,  including 
that  promulgated  by  the  reformer  of  Nasaretb,  in 
promoting  general  virtue  aad  universal  charity. 

The  answer  to  the  query  before  ua  liea  in  the 
consideration,  that  religious  systems,  although 
emanating,  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  from  sin- 
cere philanthropists,  are  totally  incompetent  to 
insure  the  practical  influence  of  the  virtue  they 
inculcate  j  and  the  truly  benevolent  precept,  "  do 
unto  others  aa  you  would  be  done  unto,"  remains 
a  dead  letter  of  the  moral  code,  to  be  found  only 
on  the  scriptural  page,  or  the  tongue  of  him  who 
propounds  it. 

Jt  baa  been  decreed  right,  that  «  man  should 
have  n  reason  for  the  foith  which  is  in  him  :"  it 
were  well  for  mankind  had  thia  decree  been 
obeyed.  Moral  duties  have  ever  yet  been  attached 
to  theological  tenets,  bequeathed  by  the  father 
and  inherited  by  the  son,  as  n  birthright,  and 
hence  the  vioea  aad  follies  of  one  generation  being 
received  by  the  next  without  reason  or  inquiry. 
Men  have  to  thin  day  vainly  wasted  their  energies 
in  attempting  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  oniveraal 
charity  nod  goodwill  upon  the  power  of  an  in- 
junction merely,  without  for  a  moment  imagining 
thai  charity  ia  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  a  state 
of  mind,  induced  by  reason  and  conviction,  and 
that  mankind  cannot  be  embued  with  feelings  of 
goodwill  and  benevolence  by  virtue  of  a  revealed 
command,  however  high  the  authority  whence 
it  proceeds,  or  however  heavy  the  penalty  at- 
tached  to  non-compliance,  lo  thia  ignorance,  men 
have  adopted  the  most  uophilosopbical  course, 
•uttering  anger  to  sway  their  minds,  and  hatred  to 
dictate  their  conduct.  Under  this  misleeding  in- 
fluence, nearly  all  who  have  applied  themselves  to 
inquire  for  the  ennses  of  general  distress  have 
laboured^  and  hence  violent  declamation  and  bitter 
reflections  have  too  often  characterized  their  pro- 
ceedings. In  consequence,  little  practical  good 
baa  reaulted  from  their  labours,  for,  wanting  that 
charity  which  a  correct  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  human  history  infallibly  inspires,  they 
have  traced  all  social  grievances  to  the  immediate 
agents  of  their  infliction,  and  believing  these  to  be 
the  voluntary  authors  of  human  misery,  have  held 
them  up  to  public  execration,  worthy  of  contempt 
and  hntred.  is  the  progression  of  social  improve- 
ment, however,  to  be  longer  retarded,  by  thus 
creating  discord  and  animosity  among  men? 
Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  immutable  principles 
which  govern  human  nctiona  and  decide  individual 
character^  and  while  men[kuew  not  the  means 
of  securing  geueral  prosperity,  this  question  might 
have  appeared  problematical;  but  these  princi- 
ples bare  ealisfactorily  solved  it,  by  developing 
the  reasons  for  a  genuine  charity,  which  will  ulti- 
mately force  conviction  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
urge  onward  the  march  of  virtue  end  hnppiness. 
It  is  pre-eminently  desirable  that  we  should  en- 
tertain this  charity  before  we  proceed  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  our  present  distress,  end  the 
means  for  its  removal  5  and  of  thia  point  1  now 
invite  your  consideration. 

The  intelligence  of  the  present  age  has  discerned 
the  great  principle  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  all 
human  actions  is  the  attainment  of  the  same  com- 
mon object  j  viz.  individual  Aeppiaerr;  and  in 
this  one  truth  we  have  et  once  a  key  which  ex- 
plains the  otherwise  inexplicable  conduct  of  men, 
Justifies  their  apparent  misdeeds,  exonerates  them 
from  blame,  and  disqualifies  them  for  nraiss  y  thus 


Inying  n  solid  and  philosophical  faondstios  fortes 
establishment  of  universal  charity  sad  (arbor* 
ance. 

If  we  regard  man  through  the  seeam  of  ss 
peat  history,  we  ahall  perceive  this  rating  isirnet 
to  hsve  directed  hie  coarse  in  every  actios  of  every 
individual.  In  each  private  arrangement  aad  stb* 
lie  measure,  from  the  moat  trivial  to  the  mm  is- 
portant,  through  every  stage  and'  cssditioe  of 
existence,  bus  man  bowed  to  the  dominies  of  tan 
instinctive  monitor.  It  swnys  omuipotest  with  tbe 
most  insatiate  tyrant,  aa  with  the  humblest  saw, 
with  the  most  ruthless  despoiler  of  names  happi- 
ness,  aa  with  the  asost  sanguine  philanthrope!  -, 
with  the  moat  virtuous  as  with  the  most  vidour, 
with  wbntever  character  the  individual  en?  be 
endowed,  in  whatever  circumstances  he  nay  ltd 
himself,  be  ia  still  the  powerless  slave  of  tbnisW- 
rent  Instinct,  which  incites  him  to  good  or  toenl 
conduct,  no  the  one  or  the  other  is  made  to  appear 
subservient  to  it.  It  is  this  natural  prinefpnef 
the  hussnn  character  which  prompts  even  to  erase 
of  the  blackest  dye,  and,  for  the  time  boise;,  jelli- 
fies their  commission  to  the  perpetrators.  Per- 
sons are  heard  to  wonder  at  the  existence  of  ss* 
wretches ;  and  by  what  preternatural  agency  they 
became  guilty  of  thia  abhorrent  vice,  Enbssi 
with  this  knowledge,  the  wonder  ceases,  sad  tbey 
are  seen  to  act  under  the  identical  impalm  whks 
prompts  others  to  the  practice  of  twaevoleaet.  a 
the  oaae  of  the  most  sanguinary  murder,  eosM  ve 
analyze  the  moving  feelings  of  the  murderer,  on 
we  doubt  that  we  should  discover  him  obrnsg 
thia  law  of  our  common  nature,  and  sonar  in 
manner  which  it  had  induced  his  {guoraeeeor 
passion  to  believe  Justifiable. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  matter,  then,  (ssd  sw 
disputes  its  correctness?)  ell  reason  for  iD-eft* 
and  anger  disappear,  and  universal  charity  be- 
cornea  the  only  rational  feeling;,  In  the  spirit  4 
which  to  Judge  and  estimate  the  doings  sf  oar 
species,  Thia  fact  explains  the  over-relief  on* 
of  men's  enormities  upon  nu  irrefutable  basis,  tc- 
quitting  the  moat  ttagitioue  of  discredit,  ssd  #V 

Sriving  the  virtuous  of  that  false  merit  and  tuns* 
itherto  their  meed. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  however,  that  this  doctri* 
encourages  vice,  nnd  opposes  all  laws  for  He  wp- 
pression.  Troly,  it  does  absolve  it  from  witfoi- 
ncse,  nnd  consequently  from  pttrishmest ;  bat  He 
primitive  cense  of  vice  has  to  be  considered,  tad 
it  will  be  found  tbnt  this  cause  is  osanisveteei  h 
mis-called  civilized  society,  and  that,  were  tbe 
lewa  which  have  been  necessarily  enacted  (sup- 
press it,  repealed,  the  wider  extensios  of  crise 
and  immorality,  and  tbe  immediate  dis*ftmb> 
tion  and  ruin  of  society,  would  enene.  Tan  h  a* 
the  course  suggested  by  this  knowledge.  Is? 
same  influencing  principle  which  has  creates  ill 
human  mischief,  will  now  furntuh  n  sovereits  re- 
medy ;  and  thia,  by  tbe  ameliorative  power  d 
knowUdg*,  for  it  is  ignormttce  only  which  am  per- 
verted the  dictates  of  human  nature,  aad  re> 
dered  them  productive  of  evil  and  ssisery.  lie 
desire  of  happiness  is  inseparable  from  oar  etnv 
ence;  It  throbs  as  strongly  in  the  breast  of  etery 
savsge  as  in  our  own,  and  prompted  oar  0s#- 
tionnry  father,  Adam,  to  eat  the  forbidden  awt 
even  in  disobedience  to  his  command ;  ssy,  > 
compelled  Eve  to  listen  to  the  wily  tongue  sf  1* 
serpent,  and  follow  his  pefuuaoive  advice,  mdh 
all  probability  induced  the  very  tuavJbsntar  of  edj 
to  seek  his  own  gratification  in  tbe  anew*  m 
torment  of  the  fabled  couple  of  Eden,  that  osv 
stituting  the  origin  of  *vll  ! 

Knowledge,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is  ns t  bos 
with  man  5  be  has  to  acquire  it  at  sm  eases*  d 
labour  and  experience,  and  after  an  eameeof  tine- 
Hence,  then,  for  many  ages,  even  to  this  d*y»  » 
mnn  toiled  in  ignorance  of  the  means  of  secernc 
tits  prosperity  and  happiness ;  and  whUa  acoer 
from  the  first  period  of  his  existence  uu*r*iw 
influence  of  the  deaireof  their  attainaseat,  bebn 
been  ignorant iy  compelled  to  adopt  tswasere*,  <hc 
Digitized  by  V^OO^IC 
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lent  calculated  to  effect  hit  desired  object,  which 
hare  ultimately  marred  his  exertions,  and  created 
porerty,  hatred,  and  misery,  when  be  wished  for 
ins1  expected  plenty,  love,  and  happiness.  K  now- 
ledge  matt,  therefore,  be  diffused  and  exalted  into 
to  absolute  dominion,  in  place  of  the  error  which 
sow  paralyses  the  efforts  of  men  before  the  reatric- 
tite  aad  avenging  laws  which  this  error  has  called 
into  eiiitence  can  be  with  justice  and  safety 
abandoned.  This  doctrine  is  s  species  of  moral 
sptimim,  which,  while  it  declares  all  past  circum- 
stances to  hare  been  necessary  and  unavoidable, 
aad  exculpates  the  conduct  of  all  men, '  furnishes 
the  key  to  future  improvement,  and  provides  for 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  all  uncharitableoess,  vice, 
tod  Misery.  It  is  the  natural  dictation  of  edu- 
cated common  sense,  confirmed  by  all  past  history ; 
it  is  founded  in  genuine  philosophy,  and  derived 
from  human  nature,  alone  sufficient  to  Inst i tote 
practical  virtue,  and  able,  as  time  vrill* infallibly 
deatoot  irate,  to  effect  that  which  all  religious 
creeds  have  failed  in  effecting,— universal  charity 
and  kindness.  It  supplies  the  rules  of  moral  rec- 
titude, and  sopplies  the  only  basis  for  the  practical 
establishment  of  the  precept :  "  Do  onto  others 
at  you  would  be  done  unto ;"  and  at  the  same  time 
illustrates,  most  forcibly,  the  value  of  knowledge ; 
thus  enabling  man  to  estimate  the  character  of  bis 
seat  progress,  snd  furnishing  an  incentive  to  future 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

My  next  will  contain  an  examination  of  the 
causes  of  our  distress.  D.  G. 

[We  hope  D.  G.  will  forgive  us  lor  keeping  his 
present  article  so  long.  We  had  given  it  out  seve- 
ral times,  bnt  were  prevented  from  getting  it  in- 
serted, by  the  number  of  reports,  proceedings,  &c., 
with  which  we  were  loaded  about  the  time.  He 
*  as  excellent  writer ;  but  we  would  have  him 
be  a  little  more  bold  in  comiog  to  the  point.  It 
appears  as  if  there  were  some  restraint  upon  him, 
oa  which  account  we  fear  that  many  will  not  per- 
ceive all  his  meaning.] 


TO  THE  ADVOCATES  OF  GO-OPERATION. 

RisFKCTro  Friexds,— Some  time  since  I 
wrote  n  letter  to  the  friends  of  co-operation,  and 
directed  it  to  the  con  doctors  of  the  Crisis,  hoping 
that  it  would  have  been  inserted,  but  from  some 
cause  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 

That  letter  contained  my  views  oo  co-operation, 
and  on  Mr.  Owen's  general  principles,  both  of 
which,  aAer  mature  examination,  I  have  adopted. 

Repeated  calls  have  been  made  aince  then,  in  the 
Crisis,  to  the  advocates  of  co-operation,  to  give 
public  expression  to  their  wishes,  lo  agreement 
with  this  call,  1  write  as  the  representative  of  the 
'fiends  of  the  Rational  System  in  Bolton,  who  deem 
n  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  themselves,  their 
'biidreo,  nod  their  country,  to  press  forward  in  the 
rood,  and  we  believe  the  only,  path  that  will  lead 
o  universal  virtue  and  happiness.  We  have  de- 
wed writing,  under  the  expectation  that  Mr. 
)wea,  in  bin  tour  through  Lancashire,  would  nave 
avoored  us  with  »  visit  to  Bolton.  We  were  very 
axions  to  have  an  interview  with  Mm,  aud  have 
ecu  very  mnch  disappointed  at  his  not  having 
nbraced  the  opportunity,  while  so  near  Bolton, 
f  lending  bin  powerful  aid  to  the  spread  of  eo- 
perative  principles  here. 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  no  steps  have  yet 
fen  takes)  to  establish  a  community,  and  are  con- 
noed  that  no  effort  should  be  made  by  all  who 
re  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  such  a 
nrsc.  That  tbo  principles  of  community  are  un- 
srstood  by  av  number  sufficient,  if  selected,  to 
rm  n  community,  we  believe. 
&et  the  frieada  of  this  redeeming  principle,  then, 
thesnoelves,  and  prove  to  the  world,  by 

ties?,  what  they  have  so  long  professed  and 
ved  to  bo  true  principle.    We  concur  with 

,  Banaue  wbere  be  states,  in  one  of  his  admt 
}  letters,  •*  that  .we  wa at  bnt  one  good  exam- 


ple j"  which  example  would  be  attended  with  in- 
calculable advantage  in  impelling  forward  tbe 
great,  the  glorious  object  of  redeeming: the  world 
from  poverty,  error,  aad  vice.  As  soon  as  ar- 
rangements can  be  made,  we  are  anxious  and  wil- 
ling to  devote  our  talents,  our  lives,  and  oor  pro- 
perty, to  the  advancement  of  s  measure  that  will 
cut  up  by  the  root  that  hydra-headed  monster- 
Competition,  and  give  permanent  happiness  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  oftapriog.  This  only  we 
consider  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  load  of 
anxious  care  with  which  we  are  oppressed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  future  destioy  of  our  children,  can  be 
removed ;  and  which  solicitude  makes  the  days 
and  nights  of  thousands  of  parents  bitterness  and 
pain.  We  do  not  wish  lor  procrastination,  nor 
should  we  be  favourable  to  any  premature  course: 
in  such  an  important  undertaking,  great  caution 
must  be  used.  Tbe  first  steps  to  be  token,  in  our 
opinion,  are  as  follow :— To  ascertain  the  amount 
of  number  \  secondly,  what  amount  of  capital 
can  be  raised  by  the  whole;  thirdly,  tbe  fitness 
of  persons  offering  themselves  candidates  tor  com- 
munity ;  and  fourthly,  a  specific  plan  of  arrange- 
ment for  the  increase  of  their  capital,  which  shall 
inssre  tbe  interest  of  all.  This  being  done,  we 
should  be  able  to  ascertain  if  one  community  of 
2000  persons  could  he  raised,  or  more*  We  are  of 
our  late  friend,  Mr.  Thompson'*  opinion,  that 
fewer  than  2000  could  not,  in  community,  unite  to 
the  best  advantage*-— that  a  community  should  be 
formed  on  principles  that  woeld  insure  perma- 
nency, Is  our  ardent  desire,  and  should  be  glnd  to 
correspond  with  any,  with  a  view  to  tbe  realisa- 
tion of  this  great  object.  We  should  he  obliged  by 
this  being  noticed  either  In  the  Crisis  or  by  pest. 
The  friends  la  Bolton  are  all  of  the  productive 
clam,  and  of  course  do  not  pom  em  wealth  in  pro- 
portion to  what  would  be  required  by  Mr.  Owen's 
estimate,  which  amounts  to  190&  per  bead :  in  thin 
we  are  much  deficient,  as  our  capital  would  not 
yield  more  than  40/.  per  individual.  Oar  numbers 
are  upwards  of  50,  a  majority  of  whom  are  chil- 
dren. Hoping  this  will  be  noticed,  1  remain,  dear 
friends,  Yours,  respectfully,  . 

JAMES  ROBI80N. 
Bolton,  Dec.  18, 1833. 


THE  NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR 
EXCHANGE. 

TO  THB  KOITOB   OF  TUB  CBISlS. 

Sib,— A  statement  having  been  given,  in  tbe  last 
number  of  the  Man,  to  the  effect  that  tbe  Committee 
of  the  National  Equitable  Labour  Exchange  hsd  re- 
fused the  u«e  of  their  premises  to  Mr.  Owen  end  the 
St.  Simonians,  I  beg,  on  the  part  of  tbe  Committee, 
to  give  that  statement  the  most  unqualiftsd  contra* 
diction,  the  Committee  never  having  been  applied 
to,  either  by  Mr.  Owen,  the  St.  Simonians,  or  any 
other  person,  on  that  subject;  consequently  no  refu- 
sal of  the  premises  could  have  taken  place. 

The  statement  in  question,  if  uncontradicted,  is 
calculated  to  engender  an  opinion  that  there  is  a 
want  of  sympathy  snd  good  understanding  between 
Mr.  Owen  and  the  Committee.  I  trust  that  all 
friends  io  truth  will  lend  their  aid  to  neutralize  the 
evil  tendency  of  tbe  paragraph  in  question.— I  am, 
Sir,  your*s,  respectfully, 

13r*  Jan.,  1884.  WM.  PEEL, 

Secretary  to  tbe  Committee  of  Management. 


.      TO  MRS.  WHEELER. 

"  A  friend,  who  wishes  to  subscribe  five 
pounds  per  quarter,  until  the  trustees  obtain 
justice  regarding  Mr.  Thompson's  property  in 
Ireland,  begs  leave  to  inclose  the  five  pound 
note  (No.  37,692),  2d  Dec.,  1833." 

I  do  likewise  acknowledge  that,  on  the  5th 
instant,  Mr.  Baume  did  pay  me  UL  os.  Id., 
arising  from  profits  at.  the  Christmas  Social 
Festival    „  A.  D.  WHJEELER. 


HUMAN  FLESH  THE  INDISPUTABLE  FOOD 
OF  VULTURES. 

A  TALB. 

Many  naturalists  are  of  opinion  that  the  animals 
which  we  commonly  consider  ss  mute,  have  tbe 
power  of  impartiog  their  thoughts  to  one  another. 
That  they  csn  express  general  sensations  is  very 
certain.  Every  being  that  can  otter  sounds  has  a 
different  voice  for  pleasure  and  for  pain.  Tbe 
hound  informs  his  fellows  when  be  scents  bis 
game ;  the  hen  calls  her  chickens  to  their  food,  by 
her  clock,  and  drives  them  from  danger  by  her 
scream. 

Birds  have  the  greatest  variety  of  uotei ;  they 
have  indeed  a  variei  y  which  seems  almost  eufli. 
cient  to  make  a  speech  adequate  to  the  purposes . 
of  a  life  which  is  regulated  bj  mitiiict,  aud  cau 
admit  little  change  or  improvement.  To  tbe  crira 
of  birds  curiosity  or  i»Liper?tUion  has  been  always 
attentive;  many  hare  studied  the  language  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  and  *owe  boasted  that  they  un- 
derstood it. 

The  most  skilful  or  most  confident  interpreters 
of  the  sylvan  dialogues  have  been  commonly  found 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  east,  in  a  country 
where  the  calmness  of  the  sir,  anjf  the  mildness  of 
the  seasons,  allow  the  studeut  to  pass  a  great  part 
of  the  year  in  groves  and  bowers.  But  what 
may  be  done  in  one  country  by  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties, may  be  performed  in  another  by  peculiar 
diligence.  A  shepherd  of  Bohemia  has,  by  long 
abode  in  the  forests, enabled  himself  to  understand 
tbe  voice  of  birds,  at  least  he  relates  with  great 
confidence  a  story,  of  which  the  credibility  io  left 
to  be  considered  by  tbe  learned. 

M  As  1  was  sitting,"  said  he  «  within  a  hollow 
rock,  and  watching  my  sheep  that  fed  in  tbe  valley, 
1  heard  two  vultures  interchangeably  crying  on 
the  summit  of  a  cliff.  Both  voices  were  earnest 
and  deliberate.  My  curiosity  prevailed  over  my 
care  of  tbe  flock.  1  clambered  slowly  snd  silently 
from  crag  to  crag,  concealed  among  the  shrubs,  till 
I  found  a  cavity,  where  I  might  sit  and  listen 
without  suffering  or  giving  disturbance. 

M  1  soon  perceived  that  my  labour  would  be  well 
repaid,  for  an  old  vulture  was  sitting  on  a  naked 
prominence,  with  her  young  about  her,  whom  she 
was  instructing  in  the  art  of  a  vulture's  life,  and 
preparing,  by  tbe  laat  lecture,  for  their  final  dis- 
mission to  the  mountains  and  the  skies. 

«  My  children,**  said  the  old  vnlture, "  yon  will 
the  less  want  my  instructions,  because  you  have 
had  my  practice  before  your  eyes;  you  have  seen 
me  snatch  from  the  farm  the  household  fowl;  you 
have  seen  me  seise  the  leveret  in  tbe  bush,  and  the 
kid  la  tbe  pastors ;  you  know  how  to  fix  your 
talons,  and  how  to  balance  your  flight,  when  yon 
ere  laden  with  year  prey.  But  you  remember  the 
taste  of  Btore  delicious  food ;  I  have  often  regaled 
you  with  the  flesh  of  man."  "Tell  as,"  said  tbe 
young  vultures,  *  wbere  man  may  be  found,  sad 
how  he  may  be  known ;  his  flesh  is  sorely  the  na- 
tural food  of  a  vulture :  why  have  yon  never 
brought  a  man  la  year  talons  to  tbe  Best  ?"  «*  He  is 
toe  balky,*' said  the  mother ; u  when  we  find  a  man, 
we  can  only  tear  away  his  flesh,  aad  leave  hie 
boaea  upon  tbe  grounds  «  Since  man  la  so  trie*," 
said  the  yoaag  ones,  w  how  do  yon  kill  him  ?  Yon 
are  afraid  of  tbe  wolf  and  the  bear ;  by  what  power 
are  vultures  superior  to  man?"  "  We  have  not  tbe 
strength  of  man,"  returned  the  mother,  "and  1  am 
sometimes  in  doubt  whether  we  have  the  subtlety ; 
and  the  voltaren  would  seldom  feast  upon  his  flesh, 
had  not  pride  and  ignorance  devoted  him  to  our 
usee,  and  infused  into  him  a  strange  ferocity, 
which  I  have  never  observed  In  any  other  animal 
that  feeds  apoo  the  earth.  Two  herds  of  men  will 
often  meet,  and  shake  the  earth  with  noise,  and 
fill  the  air  with  fire.  When  you  hear  noise,  and 
see  Are,  with  flashes  along  the  ground,  hasten  to 
the  place  with  your  swiftest  wing,  for  men  are 
surely  destroying  one  another ;  yon  will  then  find 
the  grouad  smoking  with  blood,  aad  covered  with 
carcasses,  of  which  many  are  dismembered  and 
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essugfod  for  the  convenience  of  tbe  vulture/'  "  Bat 
when  moo  have  killed  their  prey,-"  said  the  pupils, 
«*  whv  do  they  not  eat  it  ?  When  the  wolf  has 
killed  a  sheep,  he  Buffer*  net  the  vulture  to  touch 
it  till  he  hat  satisfied  hlmsetf.  Is  not  man  ano- 
ther kind  of  woTf."  «  Man,"  taid  the  mother, 
"  if  the  only  animal  who  kiln  that  which  he  does 
not  devour.  And  this  quality  makes  him  so  much 
a  benefactor  to  our  species." 
« If  men  kill  our  prey,  and  lay  it  In  our  way,Msald 
the  young  ones,  -  what  need  shall  we  hare  of  la* 
taurine;  for  ourselves  f  **  *  Because  man  will  some- 
times/' replied  the  mother, "  remain  for  a  long  time 
quiet  in  his  den  j  the  old  voltures  will  tell  yon 
when  you  are  to  watch  his  motions'.  Whenever 
you  see  men  In  great  •numbers  moving  close  to- 
gether, like  a  flight  of  storks,  you  may  conclude 
that  they  are  hunting,  and  that  you  wilt  soon  revel 
lb  human  blood.**  "  But  still/9  said  the  young  ones, 
"I  would  gladly  know  the  reaaonof  this  mutual 
slaughter;  we  never  kill  what  we  cannot  eat/ 
u  My  children/'  said  the  mother, "  this  la  a  question 
which  I  cannot  answer,  though  I  am  reckoned 
the  most  experienced  and  subtle  bird  of  the  moun- 
tain. When  I  was  young,  I  used  frequently  to 
visit  the  augury*  of  an  old  vulture  who  dwelt 
upon  the  Carpathian  rocks.  He  had  made  many 
observations;  he  knew  the  places  that  afforded 
prey  roood  his  habitation,  at  far  in  every  direc- 
tion as  the  strongest  wing  can  fly  between  the 
rising  and  aetting  of  tbe  summer  aun  j  he  bad  fed 
year  after  year  on  tbe  entrails  of  men.  His 
opinion  was,  that  men  had  only  the  appearance  of 
animal  -life,  being  vegetablea,  with  a  power  of 
motion,  and  that*  aa  tbe  boughs  of  an  oak  are 
dashed  together  by  the  storm,  that  twine  may. 
fatten  upon  the  fatten  acorns,  so  men  are  by  tome 
unaccountable  power  driven  one  against  another, 
till  they  lot e  all  motion,  that  vultures  may  be  fed.* 
Others  think  they  have  observed  something  of 
contrivance  and  policy  among  these  mischievous 
beings ;  and  those  that  hover  more  closely  round[ 
them,'  pretend  that  there  is  in  every  herd,  one  that 
givea  directions  to  the  reat,  and  aeema  to  be  more 
eminently  delighted  with  a  wide  car  nag*.  What 
it  ia  that  entitles  him  to  each  pre-eminence  we 
know  not  |  he  ia  seldom  the  biggest,  handsomest. 
or  tbe  swiftest  5  but  he  shows  by jiia  eagerness  and 
dellgeoce  that  be  is,  more  than  any  of  the  others, 
a  frieod  |p  the  vultures,"— -Da.  Jofftftoif. 

The  following  we  extract  from  a  pamphlet 
lately  published!  entitled  "  Responsibility  In. 
evitabfe.  Immediate,  and  Necessary."  It  is  a 
well- written,  essay,  and  takes  a  very  just  and 
practical, view. of  the  sulyefi|:-r 

"  Didnojcoaatsqt  experience  ju*ti(y  the  effort, 
it  might,  &  priori*  seem  superfluous. Jo  e*l|  upon 
man  to  examine  his  own  ieetiog*,  to  understand 
hia  own.  nature ;  so  solicitous  'does  each  seem 
about  a)|  that  concerns  himself,  so  anxious/  to 
avail  himself  p(  every  opportunity  to  ieereae&kis 
enjoyment;  yet  the  sage,  many  years,  ago,  said, 
"  Know  thyself;"  and  the  lessen  still  remain*  sat 
(earned.  If  it  be  not  so— if  man  be  not  so  igue* 
rant  of  Jiimsejf,  J>ow»  while  we  observe  tbe  uni- 
Venal  wish  for  be^ntnase,  can  we  understand  the 
folly  which  seeks  it  in  evil,  where  from  Usnsisrt 
It  cannot  be  found  ?— bow  *taU  wa  account  lor  the 
irrationality  which  ctaraeferises  the  proceedings 
of  the  many,  for  the,  eager  per  suit  of  a  bubble* 
which  bursts  at  the  touch*-*fer  .the  mad  oVeak* 
which  hunta  a  sbadow-rfor  (be  eaerifteepf  youth, 
health,  talent,  to  a  fancied  deity  ceiled,  power, 
glory,  or  wtekb,  which  monks  the  offerer  with 
disappointment  and  remorse  ?  Could  it  be  thus  if 
man  knew  his  own  nature— if  be  understood  tbe 
laws  by  which  he  is  gorerneoV- if  he  bad  found 
thai  happiness  cau  only  be.  obtained  by  obeying 
these  laws,  by  following  that  nature N«-but no; 
pn  {>i*  ignorance  he  perverts  tbe  latter— be  disre- 
gard's the  tVsisr-Hind  tbe  jresult  is  eertajs,  the 
responsibility  ineyimj>l{. 


<♦  If  a  men  swallow  poison, 'we,  from  having  re- 
marked'its  natural  effect  on  the  human  system, 
expect  thit  lie  wttl  die;  if  he  do  not,  it  will  be 
either  beeausesn  effleicnt  remedy  was  appHed,  or 
beeeeee  he  did  tot  take  .enough  poison.  When 
Shy  lock  Inquires,  "If  yon  prick'  tffc,  dd  we  not 
bleed?-  If  you  tickle  as,  do  we  not  laugh?*'  we 
understand  him  rather  as  making  en  assertion, 
because  such  are  in  general  the  natural  effects  of 
the  supposed  acts.  And-  even  ween  in  arguing 
respecting  causes  that  affect  either  the  tabid  or 
the  ineraf  feelings,  we  assert  that  similar  chrcum* 
stances  will-  produee  similar  results,  no  one  wHI 
be  found  so  inconsistent  as  to •  deny  It.  When  we 
say  that  a  known  departure  from  truth  will  som- 
es/ ua  to  withdraw  out*  confidence,  ft  fe  seen  at 
once  that  such  is  the  inevitable  eooaeqoeoce;  and 
yet  the  man  who  bet  now  declared  such  to  be  hia 
bewefy  the  next  moment,  perhaps,  ecu  or  speaks  a 
falsehood,  and  thinks  it  bard  that  be  has  to  bear 
that  result' which  by  a  law  of  our  nature  we  can* 
.not prevent.  There  maybe  overs  with  to  eon- 
ftdeto  bins— 4t  may  even  be  Inconvenient  to  And' 
that  we  cannot*  but  as  he  has  been  tried  and- 
found  wanting,  nothing  but  repeated  proem  of 
hia  integrity  can  induce  us  again  to  trust  htm. 
The  sserose  and  igueraotly  ssMkh  man  would  pro- 
bably be  tbe  flrst  to  tax  with  (Wily  one  whom  be 
eaav  disturbing  o,  neat  of  wasps  after  having  been1 
once  stung  by  them.  Is  he  oonsistent  when  he 
complains  that  he  Is  left  solitary  ?  that  these  whose 
society  would  bo  pleasant  to  him  when  he  la  dis- 
posed to  social  intercourse,  shun  hint  beeause  they 
have  so  often  foeed  Mm  otherwise?  Does  honor 
know  that  we  naturally  avoid  ieeliogs  and -situa- 
tions, that  are  not  pleasurable  ?  Has  be  forgotten 
thee  peevsabeesn,  petuleaee,  disregard  of  others, 
are  repaid  by  weariness,  irritation,  and  neglect  ? 
Dees  the  husband/ tbe  wife,  cease  to  cultivate 
these  qualities  which-  originally  caused  tore, 
•  *»  And  eyes  forget  the  gentle  my 

They  wove  in  courtship's  smiling  day, 
<    And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  Jendernees  round  all  they  said, 
Till  last  declining,  one  by  one, 
•  The  a  weetneasm  of  life  are  gone  1— 
let  not  tbe  result  surprise— let-  them  not  expect 
that  tbe  ejection  which  la  predaced  by,  which 
subsists  ..upon;  congeniality  and  ktnemeae  alone, 
can  aurvive  their  Isanv   Will  the  father  encourage 
selfishness  and  passion  in  his  child,  and  call  it 
proper   spirit?    will  the    mother  smile    nt   her 
daughter's   incipient  vanity  and  affectation  ?— of 
Course  they  are  aware  of  the  results— and  have 
sufficient  fortitude  to  bear  them  ?  if  not,  let  them 
begin  to  teach  their  hearts  the  hard  lesson  of  dis- 
appointment and  sorrow — or  rather,  much  rather, 
let  them,  while  in  the  mind's  eye  they  trace  the 
victim  of  passion  and  folly  step  by  step  to  ruin. 
let  them  take  timely  warning,  and,  by  wisdom  and 
kindness,  educate  their  children  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  truth. 

M  In  all  these,  and  similar  cases,  In  vain  do  we 
flatter  ourselves  with  obtaining  an  exemption  from 
an  invariable  law—the  effect,  ia  natural,  the  re- 
sponsibility universal.  JUnk  may  iuterpose  and 
attempt  to  shield  the  offender ;  nay,  it  may  do  so 
effectually,  so  far  as  artificial  conaeqnenoe*  are  to 
be  averted  ;  it  may  intimidate  tbe  scoffer,  it  njay 
silence  the  censor,  it  may  even  arrest  the  atroog 
arm  of  justice,  but  will  it  scare  the  busy  fiend 
within  ?  will  it  silence  tbe  still  small  voice  of  coo- 
acienee  ?  caft.it  prevent  the.miaenbie  .effects  of  an 
evil  act  ?  Can  power  oummnod  intelligence  aud 
wisdom?  Surely. -net.  liknCleadowsr,it  may 
''call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,'*  but  will. they 
come. when  it  doth  call  for  them?  Can  riches 
pnrchsse  science  ?  No;  the  royal  road  to  geonse> 
iry  Is  still  undiscovered  ^  application  and  patient 
investigation  are  the  price  we  must  continue  to 
pay  for  knowledge;  end  though,  there  may  be 
some  situations  In  which  ignorsnee  is  fees  incon* 
ueaiettt  than  others,  these- situations  cannot  give 
the  rational,,  the  unalienable  pleasures  of  culti- 


vated Intellect— they  cannot  supply  ,tbe  stoAtf 
resources  of  the  weH-in formed.'  Let;  tumlta, 
tbe  idle  view  well  the  coasequenee  of  Nissan  - 
the  vicious,  the  results  of  vfce-^snd  letmdt  M 
certain,  that  from  these  effects  be  emmof  < 
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Noncfis. 

On  Sunday,  the  *6tb  Instant,  Mr.  Plmrt  wW  st- 
irrer a- lecture  on  Music,  at  Bowline,  sasam 
Chapel,  Lower  Whltccross  atreet,  at  three  o'ehtkv 

The  Musical  Aeedemy  oeeneeted  wimtfc«Uati- 
totioh,  14,  Charlotte.street,  Fttsroy.sqeare,lis9S 
open  lev  the  reception  of  Pupils, -  both  voesl  a*J 
instrumental.  Mr.  Stevens,  Organist,  sad  Mr. 
Collins,  the  Eegliah  Pnganlai,  Teachersi  Psrrt- 
eulerrae  to  Tern**,  ftc,  ma*beknowebyapsly< 
log  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Meaieat  Deeerttaetr, 
every  Teesday,*-Friday,  and  Sunday  eveaiar, .  H 
Id  also  to  contemplation  to  eatabHali  a  prepare*? 
Dancing  Academy,  in  connexion  with  tne  Jsused 
Department',  the  particulars  *f  wWch  sal  w 
duly  announced. •■ 

In  a  few  dsys  wHI  be  published, 

A  SERMON,  by  the  Rev.  G.  UEDFOttD,lX, 
or  Auge1>street  Chapel,  Worcester,  00  the 
doctrines  of  ROBERT  OWEN,  *c,  to  wifc»» 
appended  a  REPLY,  6y  the  R*v.  J.  E.SMtTO, 
A.  M.,  of  Loudon.-— Price  6d. 
B.O.  Cousins,   18,  Duke-street,  liecols'ska. 

BLAIR'S  GOUT  and  RHEUMATIC  PHJ* 
s  pleasant,  safe,  and  etfeetuetesressrervr 
description  of  Gout  and  Rheumatism,  are  rtcsa- 
mended  to  the  afflicted  with  a  coeMeeee  sisssj 
from  experience  5  ere  one  of  the  veJsabie  itsdu 
of  the  improved  state  of  Medina  I  fleece,  saeni 
only  efficient  remedy  ever  diacovered  far  me»««* 
crociatiog  Oisordere.  Tn  Gout,  RheeumHeG** 
and  acute  Rheumstism,  these  PMIs  wiH  asm 
most  wonderful  eflfect  in  most  eases,  grriagrdW 
from  the  iutolersble  pains  in  one  or  two  smn; 
and  one  box  will  frequently  carry  efftaeaautkii 
two  or  three  days,  even  where  the  natiestto 
usually  kept  his  bed  lee  as  sunny  weeks,  *» 
sometimes  mouths.  They  ere  enwslly  ctrtais  u- 
Lumbago,  Paina  in  the  Head  or  Face,  neaseat^ 
treated  us  the  Tooth-ache.  Rhemssntstm  of  us; 
staodina:  will  be  perfectly  cured  by  a  stigbtrfer* 
of  perseverance  in  the  use  of  shese  Pills,  seas 
require  neither  confinement  nor  attentats  dsrej 
their  use:  and  the  continued  deeided s|isvihatsi 
sent  unsolicited  to  the  Proprietor,  from  ail  mm 
of  the  kingdom,  and  from  all  elaeeee  of  eoeetj, 
fbHy  Warrants  the  assurance  that  no  •parses  s*> 
ject  to  these  disorder*  will,  after  a  trial,  evsr  k 
wtthout  them.— Sold  by  Tbeanae  Prsst,  M, 
Strand,  London,  seven  doors  from  «Temph>  Be< 
snd,    by  bb  appointment,  by    BeHby  sad  €s, 


Birmingham  5  Stoby,  St.  Ans's-asjuere, 

ter ;  Rennie,  Lord-street,  Uversmut ;  sndills^ 
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THE  CHARACTER  OP  EVERY  HUMAN  BEING  IS  FORMED  FOR,    AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL." Owen. 


INSTITUTION,  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 

,  .  SUNDAY.  EVENING,  JANUARY  19. 

Mr.  Owbn  lectured.— The  system  which  I 
advocate  is  altogether  'different  from  any  other 
system,  ancient  or  modern ; '  it  has  no  con- 
nexion with  any  other ;  it  has  been  derived 
from,  and  is, founded  upon,  eternal  and  never- 
changing  facts-  and  principles,  essentially  op- 
posed to  all  the  notions  on  which  every  other 
system  hitherto  taught  to  any  portion  of  the 
human  race  lias  been  founded.-  It  is,  there, 
fore,  difficult  for  minds  familiar  only  with  the 
old  systems  of  the  world,  to  elevate' themselves 
to  form  any  correct  conception  of  this  system. 
On  account  of  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  called 
visionary  and  impracticable  by  those  who  have 
not  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  determine 
what  is,  and  what  is .  not,  impracticable  and 
visionary.  It  has,-  therefore,  always  been 
assailed  the  most '  violently  by  the' least 
informed ;  by  those  whose  minds  have 
been  filled  from  infancy  with  prejudices, 
which  totally  unfit  them  to  give  any  rational 
opinion  upon  a  subject  so  far  beyond  their  ut- 
most conceptions.  It  is  these  presumptions  of 
the  ignorant  which  have  so  frequently  com- 
pelled me  to  say,  "  You  do  not  yet  understand 
any  part  of  this  system."  ! 

In  fact,  to  understand  it,  as  it  has  been  long 
familiar  to  me,  "  The  mind  must  be  born 
again/'  for  all  the  early  associations  of  ideas 
and  prejudices  must  die,  or  be  unassociated, 
and  entirely  removed  out  of  the  mind,  even  to 
the  first  impressions  made  in  infancy  and 
childhood ;  and  new  principles,  in  accordance 
with  facts,  laid  for  another  foundation,  on 
which,  combined  with  those  new  princi- 
ples, other  associations  of  ideas  must  be 
in  strict  accordance  with  every  other  idea  of 
the  whole  association,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
perfect  consistency  with  every  fact  of  which 
an  accurate  knowledge  has  been  acquired.  For 
if  any  system  be  true,  there  will  be  no  incon- 
sistency or  incongruity  of  any  kind  in  its  oriJ 
pinal  principles ;  in  any  of  the  associations  of 
ideas  arising  from  them,  or  in  any  practice 
winch  emanates  from  them. 

None  of  the  systems  ever  promulgated,  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  have  any  pretensions 


^o  these  qualifications ;  not  one  of  them  will 
bear  the  test  of  investigation  on  these  princi- 
ples.' One  and  all  will  be  found  based  on  false 
principles,  and  to  be  incongruous  and  incon- 
sistent in  their  theories,  and  necessarily  vicious 
and  degrading  in  practice. 

No  individual,  however,  would  be  justified 
;in  denouncing  the » whole  •> system  of  society, 
ancient  and  modern,  without  making  evident — 

1st.  The  errors  upon  which  it  has  been  based, 
the  evils  to  which  it  must  lead,  the  miseries 
which  it  has  created,  and  the  utter  impossibility 
that  any  permanent  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion can  be  effected,'  while  it  shall  be  allowed  to 
continue.    ,  .  < 

2d.  Without  making  equally  evident  that 
another  and  a  far  superior  system  may  be  in- 
troduced into  practice ;  a  system  founded  on 
principles  derived  solely  from  facts,  undisputed 
by  the. educated  in  all  countries;  principles 
consistent  with  all  known  •  facts  existing 
through  all  known  past  times  and  at  present ; 
principles,  by  a  right  application  of  which  to 
practice,  the  causes  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  would  be  removed,  and  a  virtuous,  intel- 
ligent, and  happy  state  of  human  existence 
would  be  permanently  established. 

I  have  thus,  long  since,  developed,  1st.  the 
errors  on  which  the  past  and  present  system  of 
the  world  has  been  based,  and  shown  the  ne- 
cessary and  unavoidable  evils  which  must  re- 
sult from  6uch  errors  when  applied  to  practice, 
and  that  the  evils  do  exist. 

2d.  I  have  explained  the  principles  derived 
from  nature  or  facts,  to  form  another  and 
highly-superior  system  ;  shown  its  superiority 
over  the.  old  worn-out  system ;  and  given  an 
ample  detail  of  the  mode  and  manner  by  which 
this  superior  system  may  be  gradually  and  most 
beneficially  to  all  introduced  into  practice. 

I  am,  therefore,  most  desirous  now  that  the 
system  which  I  advocate  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  other  systems,  ancient  or  modern, 
for  by  so  doing  erroneous  notions,  and  .vague 
impressions  only  will  be  given  to  the  public.  " 

To  enable  the  public  more  easily  to  comprehend 
the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  first  prin- 
ciples. 

The  object  of  all  human  exertions  is  to  be 
happy. 

Happiness  cannot  be  attained,  enjoyed,  and  se- 
cured, aniens  all  men  possess  health,  real  know- 
ledge, and  wealth. 


Hitherto  health  and  real  knowledge  have  been 
neglected  for  the  attainment  of  wealth,  and  other 
exclusive  individual  objects;  but  which,  when 
acquired,  even  in  the  greatest  abundance,  have 
been,  and  ever  will  be, found  to  destroy  happiness. 

The  world  is  now  saturated  with  wealth— with 
abundant  means  of  still  increasing  it— and  yet 
misery  abounds!  Such  at  this  moment  is  the 
actual  state  of  human'  society.  No  arrangement, 
proceeding:  from  a  defined  intention  to  attain  an 
object  of  desire,  could  be  worse  devised  than  that 
which  is  now  iu  practice,  throughout  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Immense,  invaluable  energies, 
competent  with  ease  to  procure  every  thing  bene- 
ficial to  humanity,  lie  waste,  or  are  so  misdirected 
as  to  defeat  the  object  of  all  their  wishes. 

The  world,  however,  is  now  amply  supplied  with 
the  means  to  stop  the  current  of  human  folly;  to 
call  those  dormant  powers  into  action,  and  to  give 
a  right  straight-forward  direction  to  all  the  ener- 
gies of  man. 

The  means  are  wanted  to  give  health,  real  know- 
ledge, and  wealth  to  all  men. 

The  means  surround  us,  are  at  our  instant  dis- 
posal, arid' exist*  in  a  •  superfluity '  of  abundance  ; 
yet  the  great  mass  of  the  world  is  in  the  depth  of 
ignorance,  Without  the  comforts  of  life;  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  in.waut  of  a  snfficieacy  of 
food,  subject  to  every  privation,  and  are  to  be 
found  at  this  hour. in  the  midst  of  almost .  incon- 
ceivable distress  and  wretchedness. 

Is  the  change  then  from  the  one  state  to  the 
other  difficult?  Are  there  any  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  the .  way  to  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  which  is  so  desirable?  ' 

On  the  contrary,  extraordinary  a*  it  may  seem, 
the  change  will  be  most  easy.  No  difficulty  or 
obstacle  of  magnitude  will  be  found  in  the 'w note 
progress.     The  world  know  awd  feels  tii* 

EXISTING  EVILS:  IT  WILL  LOOK  AT  THE  MEW 
ORDER  OF  THINGS  PROPOSED— APPROVE— WILL 
THE   CHANGE— AND   IT  18   DOME. 

Who,  or  what,  shall  now  prevent  man  from 
belo^.well.trained,  instructed,  and  productively 
employed?  Who. or  what,  shall  now  prevent  him 
from  being  so  trained,  instructed,  and  employed, 
amidst  every  com  fort  and  enjoyment,  when  it  shall 
be  proved  even  to  demonstration,  that  all,  without 
a  tingle  exception,  shall  be  essentially  benefited" 
by  the  chauge  ? 

To  proceed  systematically  in  the  subject,  it  is 
necessary  here  to  state  what  mau  is  by  nature ; 
what  he  has  been  made  by  the  previous  circum- 
stances which  have  surrounded  him;  and  after- 
wards to  show  what  he  may  be  made  by  sur- 
rounding him  with  new  circumstances, all  of  which 
are  now  at  the  control  of  society. 

Man,  then,  is  born  with  combined  propensities 
and  qualities,  differing  iu  degree  of  power,  and  in 
combination,  sufficient  to  create,  through  life,  indi- 
viduality and  distinctness  of  persou  and  character. 

But  however  much  the  power  and  combination  of 
these  propensities  and  qualities  may  differ  in  indJ 
viduals  at  birth,  they  may  be  all  so  direct d 
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subsequent  circumstance*  as  to  be  made  to  form' 
general  characters ;  and  these  characters  to  be  of 
any— of  the  most  opposite  nature— even  to  be  made 
entirely  irrational  or  rational. 

The  progress  shall  now  be  slightly  traced  as  well 
as  the  means  by  which  the  first  has  been  com- 
pletely effected  ;  and  a  hasty  sketch  shall  also  be 
given,  by  which  the  last  may,  with  equal  certainty 
be  accomplished.  *  •  •  •     j 

In  every  known  region  of  the  earth,  up  to  the 
present  hour,,  man  hkis  hetiu  compelled  from  ill* 
fancy  to  receive  the  peculiar  putfusji  of' some  sect^ 
Iflttfef  class,  some  party,  sod  of  some  country,  lb 
consequence,  each  individual  has  been  surround ei| 
hy  four  dense  atmospheres  of  error  and  pivju<HcJ*j 
and  through  which  he  mu&t  look  at  'every 'objeM- 
around  him.  These  mental  atmospheres  vary  mate- 
rially in  different  countries  ;  but  In  all  they  are  so 
dense,  that  (as- every  object  most  be  observed 
through  them,)  each  objedt  becomes  distorted  or 
indistinct ;  none  of  them,  in  any  country,  or  by  a 
single  individual,  can  yet  be  seen  in  their  just  pro-* 
portions,  and,  in  consequence,  nature  has  hitherto 
been  hidden  from  man. 

Throughout  ell  past  ages,  a  limited  number  of 
individual*,  on  various  spots  of  the  earth,  have  been! 
surrounded  with  atmospheres,  the  shades  of  which 
nave  been  more  or  less  differently  combined  from 
all  the  other  atmospheres;  and  each  of  these  com- 
binations has  presented  to  the  individual  within 
its  influence,  a  particular  distortion  of  all  the  6b-» 
jects  of  nature  peculiar  to  itself.  When  indivn 
duals,  thus  differently  surrounded,  happen  to  meet 
and  converse  together,  they  soon  discover  that  they 
do  hot  see  objects  alike ;  aud  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  real  cause  of  difference  between  them,  an  oppo- 
sition of  feeling  as  well  as  of  seeing  is  created, 
extending  from  a  light  degree  of  dislike,  to  anger, 
hatred,  revenge,  death,  and  destruction,  in  every 
form  aad  shape.  Hence,  from  differences  of  opi- 
nion on  uotioos  of  sect,  arise  the  evils  and  miseries 
of  human  life,  which,  more  than  all  the  other  at- 
mospheres of  class,  party,  and  of  country,  have 
in  every  age  separated  man  from  man,  and  made 
bim  a  degraded, and  wretched  being. 

The  several  atmospheres  of  class  have  also 
oreated  varioss  feelings-  of  strong  separation 
amotog  mm;  and  hare  essentially  tended  to  in- 
crease their  irrationality  and  their  misery. 

The  atmospheres  of  party  and  of  country  have 
been  equally  injurious ;  they  have,  even  otltif  nrrw, 
compelled  mau  to  remain  a  stranger  to  his  fellows. 

A  combination  of  every  conceivable  degree  of 
ignorance,  weakness,  and  inconsistency  has  been 
the  natural  consequence  of  men's  actions  during 
such  a  state  of  existence. 

All  the  past  and  present  institutions  of  the 
world  are  a  proof  of  the  ever-changing  insanity 
with  which  the  human  mind  has  been  enveloped.. 

*fhe  result  of  each  change  under  these  circum- 
stances has  disappointed'  the'  fondest'  hopes,  and 
the  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  while  the 
circumstances  are  permitted  to  remain,  folly  alone 
will  expect  any  other  'result  from  any  change 
whatever,  but  their  entire  removal.  • 

Happiness  Is  not  one  jot  nearer  the  grasp  of  a 
siugle  individual  note,  than  it  was  at  the  period 
when  we  have  the  first  records  of  man. '  Bom  fn 
ignorance,  he  imagined  first,  and  he  has  ever  since 
been  systematically  taught,  that  he  himself  ere* 
ated  the  motives  fbrhis  own  a'ctfons;  his  mind  has 
been  formed  on  this  base ;  it  has  been,  and  is  now, 
the  very  foundation  of  his  thoughts-;  it  has  been 
combined  info  all  the  associations  of  his  ideas;  end 
only  doubt,  disorder,'  and  confusion  of  Intellect 
could  follow!  " 

It  was  truly  said,  that  before  man  could  be  wise 
and  happy,  his  mind  •'  must  be  born  agaih*^ — that 
is,  it  must  be  discharged  of  all  the  inconsistent 
associations  which  have  been  formed  within  it  J 
the  foundation  must  be  laid  anew,  and  a  super- 
structure raised  of  just  and  useful  proportions, 


consistent  In  each  and  in  all  its  parts,  and  sucb  as 
shall  please,  gratify,  and  delight  the  eye  of  all 
beholders;  that  shall  bear  the  test  of  the  most 
scientific  investigations;  that,  through  air  future 
ages,' shalt  satisfy  each  mind  as  it  advances,  well 
trained  and  formed,  to  maturity,  that  it  isthc  abode 
of  happiness  proceeding  from  correct  "coudtiet, 
ubder  the  guidance  of  the  best  intelligence -'and 
the  soundest  wisdom ! 

;  Man  is  born  in  ignorance,  and  from  his  birth  he 
is  surrounded  with  the  errors  of  some  Sect^  Some 
class,  frequently  of  some  party,  and  always  of  Home 
country.  '   v 

•  He  is  consequently  rendered  ignorant  of  bim* 
self,  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  of  nature. 

The  seeds  of  disunion  and  separation  are  deeply 
and  extensively  sown  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood.    "        '    '  .       •      .1  •■     •      i     I      :  .1 

He  is  individualized,  aud  made,  openly  or  co- 
vertly, to  oppose  every  other  human  being. 

His  natural  wishes  are  to  press  onwards  towards 
happiness  ;  but  he  is  strongly  and  successfully  op- 
posed by  the  multitudes  around  him,  and  hf  the 
igrtorantry.de vised  institutions  of  society. 

As  he  advances  to  youth  fend  manhood,  the  soil 
into  which'  tbe  seeds- of  disunion  and  separation 
have  been  put,  is  cultivated  with  tbe  greatest  care, 
and  every  conceivable  means  are  adopted  to  che- 
rish the  plants,  insure  their  growth,  and  secure  a 
plentiful  crop. 

;  flurih  care7  and  culture  cannot  fail  of  success ; 
opposition  to  bis  natural  feelings  and  to  all  hm  ex- 
ertions to  attain  happiness,  brings  forth  in  due 
time  an  abundant  harvest  of  discontent,  dislikes, 
displeasure,  anger,  hatred,  revenge,  and  of  all  the 
evil  passions  *  and  at  length  he  becomes  inti- 
mately involved  tit  all  the  irrationality  which  must 
inevitably  arise  from  such  a  mode  of  training  and 
culture! 

He  it  compelled  to  be  insincere :  and  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  will  destroy  human  happiness  ! 
Were  any  individual  to  speak  the  troth  within 
either  of  these  deranging  atmospheres  of  the 
human  intellect,  he  would  be  at  once  termed  a  fool 
and  a  madman ! 

'  His  finest  feelings,  his  highest  intellectual  pow. 
ers,  and  his1  best  energies,  mast  lie  waste,  or  be  so 
misdirected  as  to  produce  evit  continually. 

•  Such  is  a  just  and  accurate  oatlioe  of  man  as  he 
has  been  made— aud  as  he  is  made — under  all  the 
past  and  present  systems. 

Were!  how  to  descend  to  particulars:  to  give 
a  faithful  representation  in  detail  of  the  errors, 
inconsistencies,  and  of -the  miseries  which  artoe 
frwro  the  existing  arrangements  of  society  through, 
out  all  its  parts  *,  the  public  mind  would  be  too 
suddenly  enlightened  for  its  own  happiness  :  iguo- 
rant  arid  untrained  as  It  yet  is,  it  would  uot  retain 
the  rewaisite  patience  to  allow  the  change  to  be 
gradually  effected ;  to  proceed  only  as  speedily 
as  practical  measures  will  admit;  it  would  too 
eagerly  press  forward  to  seize  the  good  which  in 
doe  time- shall  be  certamly  placed  wKbin  its  grasp, 
and  by  such  over-haste  It  wonld  injure  and  destroy 
many  in  its  course.  In  effecting  thiB  change— and 
where  is  the  existing  mind  that  can  now  compre- 
hend its  magnitude?-— it  is  my  most  ardent  wish, 
my  anxious  devire/,  that  Ihe  least  possible  irritation 
should  be  created;  lhat  it  should  be  aocompflshed 
without  any  real  injury  to  a  human  being!  Those 
who  possess  comprehension  of  mind,  and  some 
practical  knowledge  of  the  existing  stale  of  socie- 
ty,  will  understand  the  purport  of  this  language, 
and  will  of  course  aet«  accordingly.  -  ■'- 

Yes,  my  friends,  full  of  folly,  inconsistency,  and 
wretchedness,  as  all  the  existing  systems  nre,  they 
must  not  be  tovched  by  ill-informed  and  rude 
hands.  A  single  premature  or  ill-advised  step, 
were  it  now  tone  taken,  might  retard  our  best- 
founded  hopes,  and  deprive  some  generations  yet 
to  come  of  that  happiness  which  otherwise  we  and 
oar  children  shall  surely  enjoy  in  no  inconsidera- 
ble  degree. 


Allay,  therefore,  your  present  irrftittoaa-fo 
not  urge  forward  any  ill-digested,  or  rattier  amrt. 
gested,  plans  of  premature  reform ;  yet  attend  vfth 
all  your  powers  of  earnestness  to  the  proceeding! 
which  are  about  to  commence,  and  in  the  ihorta* 
possible  time  for  your  own  good  and  for  tbe  beoeflt 
Of  posterity,  you  snail  be  relieved  from  the  exist- 
ing  miseries;  you  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  ill 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  that  can  be  advanta- 
geous to  human  beings. 
*'  To  accomplish  however,  this  great  end,  vithost 
injury  to  any  one,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tba 
all  the  existing  institutions  should  be  support^ 
for  a  time  as  they  are,  to  enable  them  to  prorw1 
and  beneficially  direct  aud  control  the  migtai 
change  which  is  coming  rapidly  upon  as  and  op* 
all  nations  ;  from  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  f« 
Us  fo  escape ';  and  from  which,  when  it  shall  be 
properly  understood,  not  one  of  os  shall  deareto 
escape  ;  on  the  contrary  /one  and  all  of  as  will  hail 
it  as.  the  harbinger  of  whatever  Is  good  -rortsdhi- 
dual  man,  and  advantageous  for  bim  io  bit  socal 
capacity. 

When  right  principles  are  acted  upon,  it  w,  uA 
ever  wfll  he,  unnecessary  to  deceive  the  psbhc; 
the  truth  may  be  told  for  or  against  soy  nation! 
impressions  with  advantage  to  every  jott  cau*; 
and  this  course  ahalr  be  now  adopted.  •  • 

The  present  governing  powers  of  Earope  aid 
America,  with  a  few  unimportant  exception*,  arc 
not  in  reality  opposed  to  the  practical  improve. 
men*  of  society  j  thtry  wish  to  advance,  and,  aba 
they  shall  fully  understand  how  it  can feeetfectftj, 
tbey  will  not  withhold  their  active  asiistasee. 

Statesmen  in  all  countries  have  yet  U  lean  the 
priricipte*  of  the  science  thai  vHlt  enable  Hum  k 
govern  statek  so  as  to  make  thenuetees  aarfu* 
people  happy. 

Of  the  existing  systems  I  trust  it  is  anneeeaan 
for  me  to  say  more,  than  that  I  conaiderthei 
wretched  indeed!  but,  bad  as  they  are,  theymoa 
be  protected  until'  a  better  shall  be  actually  ia 
practice;  '    •    * 

We  will  now  view  man  under  the  new  circas- 
starices  in  which  he  is  about  to  be  placed. 

la  tbe  new,  as  onder  tjie  old,  he  will  be  boras 
ignorance. 

He  will  be  trained  from  earliest  infrocy  to  ac- 
quire only  kind  and  benevolent  dispositions. 

He  will  be  taught  facts  only.  These  will  eaii^ 
him' very  early  in  life  to  understand  clearl?  bow 
his  own  character  and  the  character  of  hit  felt** 
creatures  have  been  formed  and  are  foratiar.  & 
will  thus  be  secured  from  being  enveloped  by  wt 
of  the  evil  and  demoralizing  atmospheres  vitk 
which  every  man  yet  born  has  been  sarroaadei 

No  circumstances  will  exist  to  compel  him  to  ac- 
quire feelings  of  disunion  and  separation  frosua»f 
other  human  being.  Ou  the  Contrary,  his  at* 
will  be  open  to  receive,  and  hia  band  ready  tos*i*\ 
each  of  his  fellow-creatures,  whatever  any  b«k» 
sect,  his  class,  his  party,  his  country,  or  hbcokwr 
Anger,  hatred,  and  revenge  will  have  too  placevs 
which  to  rest ;  the  pabalittn  on  which  all  (been! 
passions  fed  will  no  longer  exist ;  unity  aad «»•! 
co-operation  to  aoy  extent  will  become  eapjvf 
execution,  and  tbe  common  practice  of  alt 

Men  will  soon  read  their  past  history,  onlj  to  re- 
tain a  remembrance  of  the  errors  and  inconsist- 
encies from  whence  Ihey  emerged,  and  to  amp** 
the  happiness  around  them  with  the  miseryof  rV- 
met  times. 

Look  now  at  the  model  exhibited,  and  camp* 
the  scenes  which  it  but  faintly  represents  wu&a* 
situation  of  the  existing  poor  and  working  c*>* 
in  the  manufacturing  towns;  and  yet  tbeeipra* 
and  trouble  of  the  latter  are  more  thaa  rhose  « 
the  one  represented.  We  will  very  baatily*^ 
slightly  sketch  the  contrast. 
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IX    THE    HANUFACTU- 
'      1IHG  T0WKTS.     * 

The  poor  and'  working 
daises  now  qsoa|ly  lire 
il  garrets  or '  cellars, , 
#ftbfa  narrow  laics  or 
cooload  courts. 

They  are  surrounded 
with  dart*  enveloped  io 
moke,  tod  they  hove 
*ldov  a  pleassn  t  object 
oo  which  to  fix  their 
eje. 


Parent!  are  oppressed 
vita' anxiety  to  secure 
die  aieaoa  or  subsistence 
for  taemaelvea  and  chil- 
dren. 


Each  family  has  the 
care  and  trouble  of 
going  to  market,  to  sup- 
ply their '  individual 
wants,  and  under  every 
disadvantage. 

Each  family  must 
hue  domestic  arrange- 
ment* for  cooking,  &c, 
mdoneperaon  must  be 
»bolly  occupied  in  pre- 
paring provision*,  Ac., 
foca  family  of  ordinary 
loafers. 

The  parents  meat  toil 
from  ]0  to  16  hours  in 
ibe  day,  to  procure  the 
wretched  subsistence 
*bich  they  obtain  tor 
'Bemseltes  and  children, 
•od  rery  often  under 
fircamitance*  the  most 
■afavourable  to  health 
«d  naf oral  enjoyments. 
In  bad  times,  and 
•hfch  frequently  occur, 
be  parties  experience  a 
listress  not  easily  to  be 
leseribed. 


fa  case  of  sickness, 
T*ry  evil  takes  place 
■»°og  these  individual- 
fd  beings. 


The  early  death  of 
■rents  leaves  the  chil- 
es orphans  and  tub. 
W  to  i  very  evil. 
Ibe  children  are 
sally  sickly,  and,  as 
f"aa  their  parents,  iil- 
rthed. 

The   young  .children 
e    much     neglected, 


in  the  proposed 
villages'. 

The  poor  and  working 
classes  will  live  in  dwel- 
lings formed  into  a  large 
tquarc,  rendered  in  eve. 
ry  way  convenient,  and 
usefully  ornamented. 

They  will  be  sur- 
rounded by;  gardens, 
have  abundanceof  apace 
in  all  directions  to  keep 
the  air  healthy  aod  plea, 
sant;  they  will  We 
walks  and  plantations 
before  them,  within  tbe 
square,  and  well  culti- 
vated grounds,  kept  in 
good  order  around,  aa 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
In  consequence  of  the 
principle  of  mutoal  co- 
operation being  under- 
stood and  practised  to 
its  full  e* tent,  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of 
life  are  enjoyed  by  all  in 
abundance. 

Under  the  proposed 
arrangements  the  same 
trouble  will  provide  for 
1.000  as  it  now  requires 
for  one  family,  aud  all 
articles  are  procured  oh 
the  best  terms. 

The  best  provisions 
will  be  cooked  in  the 
best  manner,  under  ar- 
rangements that  will 
enable  flte  or  six  indi- 
viduals to  prepare  provi- 
sions for  1,000. 


vented  from  acquiring 
bad.  and  taught  good} 
habits.  • 

The  children  all  well 
trained  and  well  inform- 
ed. 

The  children  gradual- 
ly instructed  in  garden- 
ing, agriculture,  and 
some  trade  or  manufac- 
ture, and  only  employed 
according  to  age  aod 
strength. 


and  hourly  acquire  bad 
habits. 

The  education  of  the 
children  neglected. 

The  children  sent 
early  io  life  to  some  one 
trade  or  manufacture, 
usually  of  a  very  un- 
healthy nature,  and  at 
which  they  must  attend 
from  10  to  16  hours  per 
day. 

The  children  trained 
under  ignorant  persons, 
possessing  many  |>ad 
habits. 

Scolding,  coercion, 
and  punishments  are  the 
usual  instruments  of 
training  here. 

To  proceed  with  the  contrast  would  be  endless; 
the  mind  of  the  reader  will  easily  supply  the  re- 
mainder :  suffice  it  therefore  to  say, — 

That  this  —  is  the  While  this  will  ever 
abode  of  poverty,  vice,  be* the  abode  of  abun- 
crime,  and  misery.  dance,    active     intelli- 

gence, correct  conduct, 
and  happiness. 


The  children  will  be 
trained  by  intelligent 
persons,  possessing  only 
good  habits. 

But  here  kindness 
and  good  sense  will  be 
the  only  instruments  of 
training. 


The  parenta  will  be 
healthfully  and  pleasant, 
ly  occupied  not  more 
than  eigbt  hours  in  the 
day. 


Under  the  arrange- 
ments proposed  no  bad 
times  can  occur  from  a 
ebange  of  markets,  or 
from  any  commercial  un- 
certainties, as  the  par- 
ties will  always  have)  a 
plentiful  stock  of  all 
things  necessary. 

In  the  event  of  sick- 
ness, the  utmost  atten- 
tion uud  care  will  be  ex- 
perienced; every  one, 
both  from  principle  and 
interest,  will  be  active 
and  have  pleasure  in 
rendering  the  situation 
of  the  invalid  as  com- 
fortable as  possible. 

The  early  death  of  pa. 
rentswlllllesveths  chil- 
dren in  all  respects  well 
provided  and  protected. 

The  children  will  be 
ruddy  aod  healthy,  aud, 
as  well  as  their  parents, 
ncaf,  clean, and  properly 
clothed. 

The  children  wiU  be 
well  looked  after,  pre* 


SUNDAY.  EVENING,    JAN.  26. 

Mr.  Owen  alluded  to  the  ignorant  and  abu- 
sive attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  his 
system  and  proceedings,  by  the  daily  press : 
cbiefly  that  part  of  the  press  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  organ  of  government.  These  editorial 
writers,  he  observed,  were  far  behind  the  spi- 
rit and  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  tpe  present  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  After  reading  one  of  these  articles, 
he  observed  that  these  gentlemen  seemed  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  (Mr.  O.)  was  a  sup- 
porter of  monopolies,  more  especially  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  corn  laws.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  his  principles  ;  he  merely  as- 
serted that  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  evils 
of  society  must  be  sought  much  deeper,  and 
that  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  could  not  prove 
an  effectual  remedy  to  the  existing  distress. 
Political  economists,  having  failed  in  all  their 
schemes  of  government,  now  attempt  to  justify 
themselves,  by  laving  all  the  blame  upon  the 
corn  laws  ;  but  they  are  very  superficial  poli- 
ticians who  can  trace  the  evil  no  further.  As 
long  as  the  increase  of  machinery  and  indivi- 
dual competition  continues,  there  is  no  expe- 
dient whatsoever  that  can  prevent  the  down- 
ward movement  of  the  working-classes. 

He  then  alluded  to  the  false  insinuations 
which  had  been  made  in  these  papers  respecting 
the  success  of  his  experiments ;  they  had  been 
represented  as  a  total  failure  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  could  boldly  assert,  that  no  living 
individual  had  been  more  successful  in  his  ex- 
periments than  he ;  but  he  had  always  been 
checked  in  his  experimental  operations  by  the 
prejudices  of  those  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated. When  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  he  had  a  manufactory  of  five  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children  committed  to  his 
charge  in  Manchester.  He  had  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with  ;  but,  by  the  application  of 
his  own  principles  of  reformation  to  practice, 
he  produced  such  a  decided  moral  and  physical 
change,  that  his  employer  promised,  if  he 
would  continue  with  nira,  to  raise  his  salary 
from  300/.  to  400/.  next  year,  and  500/.  the 
year  following.  He  then  built  large  and  ex. 
pensive  works  in  Manchester,  in  which  he  car. 


ricd  on  the  same  practical  measures  with  equal 
success.    He  then,  ip  a  visit  to  the  Palls  of  the' 
Clyde,  saw  the  worjes  of  New  Lanark,  which 
appeared  to  him  well  calculated  for  an  experi- 
ment of  his  views ;  and  in  twelve  months  after 
he  .~ww-  the  purchaser.    His  own  partners 
in  this  interest  were  alarmed  at  the  visionary 
notions  he  entertained ;  and  the  learned  and 
the  religious,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself, 
said  it  would  all  be  labour  lost,  to  attempt  to 
realize  his  principles ;  but  he  persisted,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  he  met  from  bis 
partners,  and  the  jrablic  in  general,  he  found 
all  obstacles  fly  before  him ;  and  the  success  of 
the  experiment  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations.   The  people  he  found  immoral  and 
intractable ;  they  had  been  long  preached  to  in 
vain,  by  good  and  well-meaning  men  ;  but  he 
(Mr.  O.)  took  another  course  than  preaching : 
he  proceeded  to  action,  and,  in  order  to  place) 
them  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  ex- 
pended  10,000/.  in  making  arrangements.—- 
The   other   partners    were   now   alarmed  at 
his   proceedings.    "  They  asked  me  what  I 
was  about ;  they  6}id  not  know  what  cotton- 
spinners  had  to  do  with  formation  of  charac- 
ter;   that  all  they  had  to  do  was  merely  to 
spin  cotton,  and  make  money.    They  wanted 
to  get  out  of  the  concern.     I  made  them  an 
offer,  which  they  accepted,  and,  in  addition  to 
their  own  capital,  they  took  out  a  profit  of 
60,000/.    I  then  made  arrangements  with  other 
partners,  and  stipulated  with  them  to  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  my  visionary  schemes.   They 
also  in  turn  became  alarmed,  and  asked  me 
what  I  was  doing?     I  said,  I  $m  going  to 
make  this  population  happy,  and  the  children 
good.    We  parted,  and  now  the  contest  was — 
who  was  to  have  the  establishment  ?     It  was 
agreed  that  it  should  come  to  the  hammer: 
and  as  they  wished  to  retain  possession,  and 
merely  exclude  myself,  they  diligently  spread 
the  report,  that  the  property  was  not  worth 
more  than  40,000/.    When  the  day  of  sale 
came,  I  asked  them  what  was  to  be  the  start- 
ing price?    They  said  40,000/.    I  asked  them 
if  they  would  take  80,000/.  for  it  ?     They  said 
no !     Then,  said  I,  the  starting  price  shall  W 
80,000/.     This  was  disappointment  to  them: 
but  they  were  still  further  disappointed ;  for  I 
had  ordered  my  agent  to  go  as  high  as  120,000/,^ 
and  then  come  to  me  for  further  orders.     My 
partners  offered  to  the  amount  of  114,000/.  J 
my  agent  a  hundred  more,  and  the  hammer 
struck.    Yet  one  of  the  partners,  in  chagriri 
exclaimed,  fC  Confound  that  Owen,  he  has  got 
it  20,000/.  too  cheap."  ' 

"  I  then  looked  out  for  more  liberal-minded 
men  to  associate  with,  and  formed  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  partnerships  ever  made. 
There  were  two  Quakers,  one  Baptist,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  tne  celebrated 
Jeremy  Bentham,  myself,  and  others,  and  a 
pretty  compound  we  were.  I  stipulated  for 
the  sole  direction,  yielding,  however,  to  the 
request  of  my  Quaker  friends,  that  the  child- 
ren be  taught  the  Scriptures  in  a  particu- 
lar manner;  and  with  the  same  unqualified 
success  as  formerly,  we  went  on  for  the  next 
fourteen  years,  realizing  a  profit  equal  to  the 
purchase  money,  besides  paying  the  interest  of 
capital,  and  carrying  on  arrangements  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion, at  an  expense  of  1200/.  a-year.  We 
reduced  their  hours  of  labour  to  ten  hours 
a-day,  surrounded  them  with  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  and  provided  them  all 
with  comfortable  dwellings,   and  the  means 
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ef  mental  improvement  During  all  ibis 
lime,  with  a  population  of  two  thousand  peo- 
ple, I  never  once  applied  to  a  magistrate 
nor  allowed  a  lawyer  to  come  amongst  us  about 
any  business  whatsoever;  and  such  was  the 
security  of  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
whole  establishment  rested,  that  I  could  leave 
the  place  for  six,  seven,  or  eight  months  at  a 
time,  as  I  often  did,  and  at  my  return  find 
every  thing  in  good  order,  and  the  most  perfect 
harmony  prevailing.  For  twenty,  nine  years 
tins  experiment  was  carried  on,  and  never  any 
experiment  succeeded  better.  How,  then, 
can  the  writer  in  the  Times  say  that  my  expe- 
riment never  succeeded  ? 

"The  result  of  these  experiments  of  mine  was 
the  speedy  establishment  of  infant  schools, 
which  have  now  extended  over  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  The  original  idea  was  bor- 
rowed from  my  own  practical  measures,  and 
their  acknowledged  success.  But  never  could 
1  get  any  aid  from  the  parliament,  to  enable 
me  to  carry  out  these  measures  to  general  uti- 
lity;  all  that  I  was  able  to  procure  was  what  is 
generally  called  Peel's  Bill  for  improving  the 
condition  of  children  in  factories." 

Mr.  Owen  then  stated  that  he  had  proposed 
measures  to  parliament  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  the  total  abolition  of  pauperism  ;  but 
so  little  encouragement  could  ne  receive  from 
that  wise  body,  that  they  debated  two  days 
with  closed  doors,  whether  or  not  he  should  be 
examined,  and  at  last  decided  that  he  should 
not.  But  his  report,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  English  legislators,  was  received  by  the 
Dutch,  and  the  consequence  was  the  esta- 
blishment in  Holland  of  what  are  commonly 
called  the  Poor  Colonies.  "  Surely  these  are 
practical  measures,  and  successful  also ;  and  I 
say  to  these  editors  that,  in  defiance  of  all  their 
sneers  and  all  their  sarcasms,  I  will  yet  prove 
to  them  and  the  world  that  I  have  been  the 
most  successful  practical  man  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  that  the  truths  which  I  have 
put  into  the  minds  of  the  working  classes  have 
there  found  a  resting-place,  and  no  power  on 
earth  can  dislodge  them." 

Mr.  Owen  then  exposed  the  ignorance  of 
the  editorial  question,  "  How  the  working 
men  could  exist  by  working  eight  hours,  when 
they  could  now  scarcely  exist  by  working  six- 
teen ?"  by  showing  that  the  mechanical  power 
of  science  was  now  so  great  as  to  dispense  with 
the  necessity  of  manual  labour,  under  proper 
arrangements;  that  the  present  arrangements 
were  so  bad  that  great  mechanical  power  was 
in  abeyance,  not  brought  into  action,  for  fear 
of  injuring  the  working  classes;  but  capable 
of  creating  such  an  amount  of  wealth  as  would 
actually  saturate  Europe.  These  men  know 
nothing  about  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  there 
is  no  more  wisdom  in  what  they  say  than  in 
the  raving  of  lunatics. 

Mr.  Owen  then  gave  an  account  of  his  treat- 
ment by  the  Liverpool  administration ;  he 
said  he  believed  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ho- 
nesty in  that  administration.  They  examined 
his  system  carefully,  expressed  themselves 
highly  pleased  with  it,  but  said  that  the  people 
were  not  prepared  for  it ;  but  as  soon  as  ne 
could  prepare  the  mind  of  the  people,  they 
were  willing  to  take  the  lead  and  complete  its 
establishment  It  was  upon  this  acknowledg- 
ment and  promise  of  a  former  administration 
that  he  now  felt  himself  justified  in  applying 
once  more  to  the  legislature  by  petition.  He 
merely  requested  an  examination  of  his  prin- 
ciples; let  him  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the 


house,  personally,  and  there,  he  said,  with  all 
the  advantages  on  their  side,  of  asking  ques- 
tions, "  without  me  bavins  the  opportunity  of 
asking  in  return,  but  merely  replying,  I  snail 
demonstrate  to  them  and  the  publie  that  the 
principles  of  their  government  are  entirely 
erroneous,  and  must  ultimately  lead  to  uni- 
versal ruin." 


GREAT  AND  MOST  IMPORTANT 

PUBLIC     MEBTINGi 

Held  at  the  National  Equitable  Labour  Ex- 
change, Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square,  on 
Wednesday,  January  92,  1834,  to  consider 
measures  to  prevent  the  collision  of  parties 
in  the  approaching  Session  of  Parliament, 
and  reconcile  all  the  leading  national  inte- 
rests. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wade  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman  opened  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  by  stating  that  he  had  taken  the 
chair  solely  with  a  view  to  aid  in  obtaining  re- 
lief for  the  oppressed  classes,  and,  if  possible, 
to  reconcile  all  the  great  contending  national 
interests,  in  measures  that  would  insure  peace, 
confidence,  and  a  good  understanding  between 
all  the  classes  of  which  our  population  is  com- 
posed. He  was  determined  to  be  impartial, 
and  he  hoped  all  would  have  a  fair  hearing; 
that  Mr.  Owen  would  open  the  very  important 
business  of  the  meeting;  and  as  it  was,  as  he 
understood,  to  propose  to  unite  all  parties  to 
overcome  our  national  evils,  he  had  no  doubt  the 
utmost  harmony  of  sentiment  and  attention  to 
the  subject  would  pervade  the  meeting  from  its 
commencement  to  its  termination. 

Mr.  Owen,  having  various  documents  before 
him,  commenced  what,  in  the  present  temper 
of  men's  minds,  and  the  extraordinary  position 
of  the  producing  and  non-producing  classes  in 
this  country,  we  consider  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant developments  that  could  perhaps  at  this  cri- 
sis of  our  national  affairs  be  given  to  the  public. 
He  said  he  had  long  been  aware  that  the  crisis 
which  had  arrived,  and  which  placed  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  and  knowledge,  and  the  non- 
producers  of  either,  in  juxta-position  to  each 
other,  was  approaching  ;  he  had  distinctly 
placed  this  subject  several  years  ago  before  all 
the  sovereigns  and  governments  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  more  especially,  at  various  pe- 
riods, before  the  administration  of  this  country, 
forewarning  them  in  the  most  open  but  friendly 
manner,  of  what  must  inevitably  arise  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  if  not  prevented  by 
a  great  and  decided  change  of  policy  in  their 
principles  of  governing ;  and  that  wise  and 
conciliatory  measures,  prudently  carried  into 
execution,  were  absolutely  received  on  the  part 
of  all  the  governments  of  the  civilized  world, 
to  guide  men's  minds  aright  during  the  moral, 
political,  and  commercial  revolution  which  no 
human  force  could  stay,  and  which  would 
effect  a  deeper  and  more  extensive  change  in 
human  nature  and  human  affairs  than  has 
been  produced  by  all  former  changes  united  as 
known  to  us  in  history.  H  e  then  said,  the  last 
time  he  had  applied  to  the  government  of  this 
country  was  between  three  and  four  years  ago, 
when  he  pressed  the  administration  of  that  day 
to  take  the  subject  fairly,  openly,  and  honestly 
into  consideration,  and  tie  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
Orace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  sent  him  a 
copy  of  the  whole  development  of  the  change 
which  he  proposed  the  government  should  take 
a  lead  in  carrying  into  execution. 


Mr.  Owen  then  read  the  letter  and  theplan, 
which,  with  bis  observations,  occupied  more 
than  an  hour. 

[A  copy  of  the  letter  and  plan  having  bees 
lent  to  us,  we  now  give  them  as  most  highly 
important  public  documents,  and  which  will 
for  ever  exculpate  Mr.  Owen  from  the  charge 
of  undigested  or  premature  proceeding!,  « of 
unnecessary  opposition  to  tne  constituted  at. 
thorities.1 
TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  WEL 

LINGTON,    PRIME   MINISTER  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

My  Lord  Duke, — Seeing  that,  from  the 
erroneous  nature  of  the  principles  on  whiek 
society  has  been  hitherto  conducted,  that  its 
present  state  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  one  to  ill 
parties,  and  that  the  British  empire,  in  coo. 
sequence  of  having  taken  a  lead  among  m. 
tions  in  the  false  civilization  which  these  erne 
have  created,  has  attained  a  perplexing  tad 
painful  pre-eminence,  which  it  is  imposaHe 
for  it  much  longer  to  support,  I  requested 
an  interview  with  your  Grace,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  outline  of  a  system,  founded 
upon  other  principles ;  a  system,  by  the  intra, 
duction  of  which,  the  evils  that  now  pres  a 
heavily  upon  the  working  part  of  the  popuk. 
tion  may  be  speedily  withdrawn,  and  by 
which,  ultimately,  without  injury  to  any,  tt 
condition  of  all  classes  would  be  eiseutiilly 
and  permanently  improved. 

To  this  application  your  Grace  replied  by 
suggesting,  as  a  better  mode  of  explaining  « 
extensive  and  important  a  subject,  that  I  should 
commit  my  ideas  to  paper,  as  in  a  written 
form  only  could  they  be  acted  upon  officially. 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  I  kg 
now  to  submit  to  your  Grace,  for  the  cooa- 
deration  of  Government,  an  exposition  of  tk 
reasons  that  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  t 
general  change  of  system  throughout  the 
British  empire,  and  of  those  which  render 
the  change  I  am  about  to  propose  the  oofr 
effectual  means  of  relieving  au  classes  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  they  are  now  placed. 

That  your  Grace  and  the  present  sdai. 
nistration,  may,  under  his  Majesty's  auspice. 
be  the  happy  instruments  of  commendBg, 
guiding,  and  perfecting  such  a  change  tww: 
the  population  of  this  country,  and, by  meaatof 
its  influence  and  example,  of  gradually  istm- 
ducing  the  same  throughout  the  world,  is  tk 
ardent  desire  of,  My  Lord, 

Your  Grace's  faithful  servant, 
London,  1899.  ROBERT  OWEN. 


Proposal*  for  a  change  of  system  in  the  Br& 
Empire,  submitted  to  the  consider****  tf  to 
British  Government. 

Propositions  demonstrating  the  necessity  •/ « 
general  change. 

1.  That  the  late  progress  made  in  ibeiw- 
chanical  arts,  in  chemistry,  and  in  trim 
other  sciences,  has  rendered  manual  labour  ks 
necessary,  and  therefore,  less  valuable,  in  > 
commercial  point  of  view,  than  formerly. 

2.  That  manual  labour  being,  as  society  u 
now  constituted,  the  only  medium  thnsp 
which  the  industrious  class  can  obtsin  tk 
means  of  support  for  themselves  and  their  n- 
milies,  the  reduction  in  the  commercial  vtke 
of  labour  has  necessarily  produced  tmoBg 
them  the  great  and  general  distress  st  present 
prevailing. 

3.  That  the  commercial  value  of  m*J» 
labour,  in  agriculture,  and  in  many  bnww 
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of  manufacture,  having  in  many  caaes  sunk  to 
its  minimum,  while  the  extension  of  scientific 
power  still  continues  rapidly  on  the  increase, 
commercial  difficulties  are  consequently  speed- 
ily advancing  to  a  crisis,  the  approach  of  which, 
is  viewed  hy  the  middle  and  working  classes 
(a  number  comprising  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population)  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  anxiety 
and  alarm. 

4.  That,  under  the  existing  commercial  sys- 
tem, it  is  impossible  that  manual  labour  should 
ever  again  compete  with  the  powers  of  science. 

5.  That  the  working  classes,  as  the  only 
practicable  mode  of  ameliorating  their  con- 
dition, will  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  system 
of  mutual  exchange  of  labour,  and  thereby 
render  themselves  at  once  independent  of  the 
non-producing  classes. 

6.  That  this  measure,  if  generally  adopted 
by  the  working  class,  would  create  great  con- 
fusion and  misery  among  the  non-producing 
classes,  as  their  wealth  would  thus  lose  the 
adventitious  value  which  it  now  possesses. 

7.  That  although  this  system,  if  adopted  by 
the  working  classes  alone,  would  be  attended 
by  the  injurious  consequences  above-men- 
tioned, yet  that,  if  carried  into  effect  by  the  aid 
of  the  nigher  classes,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  government,  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure would  produce  the  most  beneficial  per- 
manent results  to  the  whole  population. 

8.  That  the  physical  and  mental,  as  well  as 
the  scientific  powers  of  society,  are  now  so 
mis-directed  that  enormous  evils,  moral,  poli- 
tical, and  commercial,  are  entailed  upon  all 
classes. 

9.  That  those  evils  are  such  as  to  excite 
among  a  large  portion  of  the  community  an 
ardent  desire  for  an  entire  change  in  the  system 

of  society.  

Proportions  demonstrating  the  fitness  of  the  pre- 
sent period  for  the  introduction  of  a  change. 

1.  That  experience  has  now  devoloped  the 
origin  of  evil  among  mankind,  and  the  means 
of  its  removal. 

2.  That  the  state  of  the  world  has  never 
hitherto  been  such  as  to  admit  of  moral  truth 
being  taught  to  the  rising  generation,  nor 
therefore  of  the  introduction  of  a  system 
founded  upon  consistent  and  rational  princi- 
ples. 

3.  That  the  extraordinary  political  events 
which  have  lately  occurred,  and  the  general 
progress  made  in  scientific  and  in  moral  know- 
ledge among  the  population  in  the  leading 
states  of  Europe  and  America,  have  in  a  re- 
markable manner  prepared  all  classes  in  these 
countries  to  expect  some  great  moral,  political, 
and  commercial  changes. 

4.  That  the  commencement  of  this  change 
is,  at  this  time  more  particularly,  looked  for  in 
the  British  empire,  in  consequence  of  its  sur- 
plus powers  for  the  production  of  wealth 
being  superabundant  for  all  purposes,  yet  con- 
tinually on  the  increase;  while,  under  the 
existing  moral,  political,  and  commercial  no- 
tions of  society,  those  powers  must  continually 
more  and  more  oppress,  instead  of  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  people ;  and  because  there 
is  sufficient  stability  in  the  government  and 
knowledge  in  the  population  to  introduce  and 
control  the  progress  of  such  a  change  most 
advantageously  lor  the  British  dominions,  and 

for  the  world.  

Propositions  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  a 

moral  change. 
1.  That  the  moral  system  of  the  world  has 
hitherto  been  founded  on  the  supposition  that 


roan  is  so  constituted  as  to  have  the  power  of 
creating  bis  own  opinions  and  feelings,  and 
consequently  of  forming  his  individual  cha- 
racter. 

2.  That  facts  have  now  proved  this  suppo- 
sition to  be  an  error  fatal  tofall  genuine  moral 
truth,  and  therefore  fatal  to  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  society. 

3.  That  man  is  forced  to  think  in  obedience 
to  the  strongest  conviction  that  is  made  at  any 
moment  upon  his  mind,  and  to  feel  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  particular  impression  which  any 
object  is  fitted  to  produce  upon  his  individual 
organization;  that  his  character  is  entirely 
formed  fob  him  by  the  action  of  external  cir- 
cumstances upon  his  own  peculiar  original  or- 
ganization. 

4.  That  the  erroneous  supposition  that 
man  had  the  power  to  think  and  to  feel  as  he 
pleased,  and  the  character  of  each  individual  is 
formed  by  himself,  is  the  origin  of  evil  among 
mankind,  and  has  created  all  the  misery  which 
has  been  ever  produced  in  human  society. 

5.  That  the  whole  nature  of  man  is  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  all  the  doctrines  which  this 
erroneous  supposition  involves;  yet  that  the 
religious  and  political  power  of  the  world  has 
compelled  him  to  submit  to  the  effects  of  these 
doctrines,  and  that  he  baa  been  forced  to  be- 
come an  ignorant  hypocrite,  and  thereby  fitted 
with  every  motive  to  the  commission  of  vice 
and  crime. 

6.  That,  while  the  doctrines  which  necessa- 
rily arise  from  this  erroneous  supposition  shall 
continue  to  be  taught  to  the  rising  generation, 
the  most  superior  character  that  can  be  formed 
will  still  be  a  compound  of  imbecility,  deceit, 
selfishness,  and  distrust,  accompanied,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  strong  but  unavailing  desire 
to  counteract  these  lamentable  defects. 

7th.  That  while  human  beings  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  an  unnatural  character,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  become  rational,  or 
to  be  generally  united  in  opinions,  feelings,  or 
actions. 

8.  That,  until  the  principles  which  can 
effect  a  general  union  among  mankind  shall  be 
universally  disseminated,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  instilling  into  every  mind,  from  birth, 
a  correct  knowledge  of  human  nature,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  expect  that  permanent  prosperity 
and  happiness  shall  ever  be  found  among  any 
portion  of  the  human  race. 

Propositions  demonstrating  the  beneficial  effects 
necessarily  arising  from  the  adoption  of  a  new 
Moral  System,  founded  upon  the  knowledge 
that  man  has  neither  the  power  to  think  nor 
to  feel  as  he  pleases,  nor  to  form  his  own  cha- 
racter. 

1.  That,  in  consequence  of  men  being 
trained  from  their  infancy  in  these  principles, 
they  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  thereby  unavoidably  become  sincere, 
intelligent,  and  rational,  and  be  filled  with  kind- 
ness alone  for  the  entire  family  of  mankind. 

2.  That  they  will  receive  natural  impres- 
sions, and  therefore  right  feelings  from  that 
power,  whatever  experience  may  ultimately 
prove  it* to  be,  whence  all  the  movements  of  the 
universe  originate. 

3.  That  individual  responsibility  being 
thus  withdrawn,  no  motive  can  exist  to  gene- 
rate anger,  nor  any  of  the  inferior  passions 
which  are  now  so  prevalent  and  injurious 
throughout  Eociety. 

4.  That  all  individuals  being  thus  trained 
from  infancy  to  be  rational  beings,  no  motive 


to  whim  or  caprice  could  be  formed  in  any 
mind,  but  that  every  one  would  be  consistent 
in  thought,  word,  and  action. 

6.  That  a  character  of  this  consistent  na- 
ture, combined  with  the  best  dispositions, 
habits,  and  manners,  and  die  most  valuable 
knowledge,  will  be  secured  to  every  one  by  a 
science  as  certain  in  its  laws  and  results  as  those 
of  any  of  the  fixed  sciences  now  known. 

Propositions  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  a 
political  change* 

1.  That  all  governments  having  necessa- 
rily been  founded  upon  the  same  erroneous 
notions  from  which  the  spurious  morality 
of  the]world  has  originated,  their  code  of  laws 
has  been  opposed  to  nature  complicated,  and 
unjust,  and  their  practice  therefore  has  been 
of  necessity  deceit,  contention,  and  war 

2.  That,  under  this  error  each  government 
has  been  compelled,  in  its  own  defence,  to 
pursue  the  same  course,  or  otherwise  to  fall 
victim  to  some  other  power,  superior  in  fore 
or  in  these  arts  of  deception. 

3.  That  all  nations,  having  been  forced  by 
this  error  into  a  miserable  and  irrational  state 
of  existence,  governments  have  been  compelled, 
for  their  own  support  and  security,  to  oppress 
the  governed,  and  to  keen  them,  as  much  aa 
possible,  in  ignorance  of  the  motives  on  which 
they  have  acted. 

4.  That,  under  the  present  system,  all  being 
ignorant  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  human 
nature,  no  good  government  can  exist,  nor  can 
any  be  devised  which  would  mutually  benefit 
the  governing  and  governed. 

5.  That,  under  this  error,  armies  and  na- 
vies have  been  necessarily  created,  to  govern 
human  nature  by  force  instead  of  by  reason. 

6.  That  a  government  of  force  requires 
for  its  support  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
labour  and  best  faculties  of  the  population,  and 
necessarily  entails  innumerable  other  evils  upon 
both  the  governing  and  the  governed. 

7.  That  war,  under  this  error,  is  unavoid- 
able, and  that,  although  incidentally  it  has 
been  productive  of  some  partial  advantages,  it 
is  yet,  almost  without  exception,  the  cause  of 
the  most  grievous  evils  to  both  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished. 

8.  That,  under  this  error,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  government  has  necessarily  made  irra- 
tionality and  folly  of  every  conceivable  de- 
scription the  high  fashion  among  the  leading 
parties  of  all  nations,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  most  valuable  powers,  national  and  indivi- 
dual, have  been  applied  to  produce  the  most 
useless  or  injurious  results. 

Proposals  demonstrating  the  beneficial  effects 
necessarily  arising  from  the  adoption  of  a 
political  system,  founded  on  the  foregoing  new 
Moral  System. 

1.  That,  under  the  new  Moral  System  of 
truth  and  sincerity,  which  would  arise  from 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  no 
motives  could  exist  to  tempt  governments  to 

Eursue  any  other  course  than  that  which  would 
e  most  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  that 
they  would  then  clearly  perceive  how  to  direct 
all  their  proceedings  for  the  mutual  permanent 
benefit  of  themselves  and  the  governed. 

2.  That,  in  consequence,  no  contest 
could  arise  between  the  government  and  the 
people ;  and  that,  as  both  parties  would  evi- 
dently have  but  one  common  interest,  all  men 
would  engage  in  promoting  it  with  more  zeal 
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must  (prey  upon  one  another,  in  order  to  sup- 
port themselves!  and  are  thus  compelled  to  live 
by  contest  instead  of  by  union. 

Propositions  demonstrating  tlie  beneficial  effects 
necessarily  arising  from  tlie  adoption  of  a 
Commercial  System,  founded  on  the  foregoing 
new  Moral  and  Political  Systems. 

1.  Thai,  as  no  motive  could  exist  for  decep- 
tion of  any  kjnd,  nor  any  arise  to  induce  one 
man  to  counteract  another  in  any  pursuit,  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  of  all  will  be 
brought  to  an  equitable  market,  one  in  which, 
without  any. bargaining,  each  will  obtain  full 
value  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  those 
powers. 

2.  That,  by  this  moral  and  equitable  mode 
of  interchange,  each  will  receive  a  full  supply 
of  every  thing  most  beneficial  for  human  na- 
ture, or,  in  other  .words,  of  every  thing  that 
caii  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  men,  and 
to  his  highest  enjoyment  of  life. 

3.  That,  these  results  will  be  secured  with- 
out contest  or  competition  between  individuals 
or  nations,  except  as  to  which  among  them 
shall  be  the  instrument  of  producing  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number. 

4.  That  this  great  change  in  the  commer- 
cial transactions  of  society  is  only  to  be 
brought  about  by  giving  an  entirely  new  direc- 
tion to  the  latterly  discovered  scientific  powers 
of  production,  which  could  only  be  effected 
under  the  new  Moral  System,  out  of  which  no 
thought  or  practice  but  of  good  can  ever  arise. 

5.  That  these  powers  of  production  are 
now  so  unwisely  directed  as  to  deprive  a  large 
proportion  of  the  working  classes  of  the  means 
of  existence,  and  grievously  to  oppress  the 
whole  of  them ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
time  must  soon  arrive  when  the  prosperity  of 
the  wow-producing  classes  will  be  equally  en- 
dangered ;  while,  by  the  proposed  change  of 
system,  these  new  powers  will  be  applied  to 
aid  the  labour  of  the  producing  classes,  and 
thereby  secure  incalculable  advantages  to  all 
individuals  of  every  rank  and  condition. 

Outline  of  the  mode  by  which  this  beneficial 
cliange  may  be  effected  in  the  British  Empire. 
The  most  direct  and  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  producing  this  great  change  is,  to  create  a 
new  public  opinion.  A  right  public  opinion 
upon  these  subjects  wjll,  perhaps,  be  best 
formed  by  the  truths  included  in  them  being 
published  in  the  most  plain  and  simple  manner, 
in  all  newspapers  and  periodicals  which  may 
be  under  the  influence  of  government,  or  of 
individuals  who  may  be  made  to  feel  the  im- 
portance of  the  measure. 

Public  meetings  in  London  and  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  in  the  empire,  if  pro- 
perly conducted,  may  also  he  made  a  powerful 
means  of  aiding  the  press  in  producing  this 
change  in  public  opinion;  and  as  religion, 
under  the  new  Moral  System,  will  consist  in 
trutii,  in  sincerity,  in  universal  cliarity  and 
kindness,  and  in  good  actions  only,  from  each  to 
every  other  human  being  ;  and  as  this  character 
will  be  secured  to  every  individual  by  the  new 
mode  of  education  recommended,  all  cathedrals, 
churches,  chapels,  meeting-houses,  synagogues, 
mosques,  pagodas,  temples,  and  every  other 
description  of  buildings  now  dedicated  to  mis- 
taken notions  of  the  utility  of  senseless  forms 
and  ceremonies,  may  be  appropriated  to  the 
daily  instruction  of  the  population  of  every 
country  in  which  Great  Britain  has,  or  may 


satisfaction,  and  pleasure,,  than  they  now  en- 
gage in  the  schemes  of  individual  interest, 
ambition,  or  sensual  gratification. 

3.  That,  under  this  system,  no  cause  car? 
$ver  arise  to  disturb  the  confidence  or  weaken 
the  good  feelings  which  will  naturally  subsist 
between  the  government  and  tlie  people ;  and 
that  a  union  of  mind  and  action,  proceeding 
from  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  permanent  happiness  of  both, 
will  necessarily  pervade  all  their  transactions. 

4.  That  governments  would  no  longer  be 
a  mystery  to  the  people  nor  an  object  of  con- 
test'between  individuals  or  parties,  nor  be 
maintained  by  a  counteraction  of  interests  ; 
because  all  their  transactions  would  be  made 
aolejy  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  and  be 
made  familiar  to  all. 


Propositions  demonstrating  tlie  necessity  of  a 
commercial  cluwgi: 

1.  That  the  interchange  of  commodities, 
and  the  practices  of  commerce,  as  hitherto  car- 
ried on,  have  arisen  from  the  same  erroneous 
notions  of  human  nature  as  those  that  have 
created  the  false  morality  and  mistaken  policy 
of  all  countries. 

2.  That,  in  consequence,  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  which  ought  to  be  produc- 
tive of  unmixed  good,  are  now  almost  an  un- 
mixed evil,  producing  falsehood,  cunning, 
competition,  and  opposition  of  feeling,  between 
buyers  and  sellers  individually,  oppression 
and  poverty  among  the  community  at  large, 
and  counteraction,  contest,  and  war  between 
nations. 

3.  That  as  these  departments  of  life  are  now 
eonducted,  they  are  instruments  by  which  the 
weaker  part  of  society  is  imposed  upon  by  the 
stronger,  or,  in  other  words,  by  those  who  pos- 
sess greater  capital,  influence,  or  cunning ;  and 
by  means  of  which  men  are  trained  to  endea- 
vour, through  their  lives,  to  take  advantage  one 
of  another. 

4.  That  all,  from  tlie  highest  to  the  lowest, 
are  now  engaged,  in  one  form  or  other,  in  this 
universal  traffic  of  deception. 

5.  That  the  effects  which  necessarily  arise 
from  conducting  commercial  affairs  on  these 
erroneous  notions  are,  first,  to  excite  a  most 
mischievous  desire  on  the  part  of  all  for  indi- 
vidual gain  ;  a  desire,  which,  in  its  conse- 
quences, deteriorates  the  finest  feelings  and 
best  faculties  of  the  human  race ;  and  secondly, 
to  deprive  all  of  the  real  advantages  which  be- 
long to  a  rational  interchange  of  both  commodi- 
ties and  of  the  productions  of  the  human 
faculties. 

6.  That  the  human  race  is  thus  made  to 
live,  contrary  to  its  interest  and  happiness,  in 
perpetual  contest,  and  in  the  constant  fear  of 
poverty,  and  to  have  all  the  highest  faculties 
of  the  mind  perverted  by  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  buying  cheap  and  of  selling  dear. 

7.  That  this  universal  desire,  as  now  ap- 
plied to  practice,  .so  blinds  the  understanding 
or  judgment  of  all,  that  they  cannot  perceive 
that  they  are  thereby,  as  all  are  doing  at  this 
moment,  compelled  to  sell  cheap  and  to  buy 
dear ;  for  that  now,  in  this  supposed  enlight- 
ened age  of  commerce,  the  productive  physical 
and  mental  powers  of  all  human  beings  are 
sold  at  one  per  cent,  of  their  jeal  value. 

8.  That  this  enormous  loss  ,  iu  the  real 
value  of  the  productive  powers,  both  physical 
and  mental,  of  human  nature,  is  an  unavoid- 
able result  of  men  being,  through  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  their  nature,  so  placed,  that  they 


acquire,  sufficient  influence,  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  ultimate 
good  effects  which  will  arise  from  the  intro- 
duction into  practice  of  the  new  Moral,  Politi. 
cal,  and  Commercial  $ystem,  founded  oil  then 
laws.  And  all  should  be  taught,  especially,  to 
understand  that  fruth,  when  undefiled  by 
error  or  inconsistency  of  any  kind,  is  alone 
pure  religion ;  for  that  moral  truth  and  genuine 
religion  are.synonymous  terms. 

And  as  moral  truth,  when  unmixed*  with 
error,  can  be  readily  taught  to  the  human  mind, 
all  may  be  made  to  comprehend  it 

By  these  means,  aided  by  tjie  hearty  co. 
operation  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations, 
whose  situation  it  is  intended,  by  the  practical 
arrangements  to  be  proposed,  snail  be  greatly 
changed  for  the  better,  the  population  of  the 
British  dominions  may  be  so  enlightened  in  an 
incredibly  short  period,  that  they  will  be  en- 
abled  to  ascertain  whatever  is  true  or  fake,  in 
moral  or  religious  principle  that  may  be  pre- 
sented to  them.  .Because  that,  hy  their  supe- 
rior instruction,  they  will  soon  perceive  that 
truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  that,  con- 
sequently, each  separate  truth  is  in  Unison 
with  every  other  truth  in  the  universe,  and 
that,  therefore,  wherever  there  is  inconsistency 
there  must  be  error. 

By  these  means  pure  and  genuine  religion, 
or  moral  truth,  or,  in  figurative  language, 
"  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,"  will  be  made 
speedily  "  to  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  corer 
the  sea," 

While  the  means  of  disseminating  moral 
truth,  or  pure  and  genuine  religion,  shall  be  in 
full  operation,  some  of  the  enormous  surplus 
capital,  skill,  and  labour,  which  now  over. 
whelm  and  oppress  the  British  population  may 
be  rationally  employed,  under  the  sanction  of 
government,  to  create,  for  all  classes,  net 
moral,  political,  and  commercial  arrangements, 
to  supersede  the  vicious  circumstances  by  which, 
in  every  department  of  life,  individuals  are 
now  surrounded;  all  of.  which  circumstanra 
are,  more  or  less,  calculated  to  produce,  as  they 
now  actually  do,  vice,  and  crime,  and  misery, 
throughout  the  British  dominions. 

{We  intended  to  have  given  <(  The  Cmtittf* 
and  Laws  of  Human  Nature,  or  Moral  Sri&* 
of  Man,  as  contained  in  the  Synopsis;*'  btdf* 
want  of  space,  we  are  obliged  to  omit  U.  In  nut 
Crisis  it  will  be  given,  with  a  complete  outfox *l 
the  principles  of  our  Social  System."} 

The  experience  of  past  ages  has  elicited  uV 
preceding  facts,  and  proved  them  to  be  uV 
only  sure  guide  to  instruct  man  in  a  know- 
ledge of  his  nature,  and  in  the  means  to  insure 
his  happiness  as  an  individual,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society ;  it  also  proved  that,  in  «*n#- 
quence  of  the  ignorance  of  these  facte,  uV 
nature  of  man  has  not  been  properly  under- 
stood, that  he  has  been  surrounded,  fiom  hv 
fancy,  with  circumstances  uncongenial  to,  or 
in  opposition  to  his  nature,  and  thereby  made 
a  vicious,  inconsistent,  irrational,  mi*»hk 
being. 

From  the  writings  of  our  ancestors,  thereto*- 
no  useful  knowledge  can  be  derived,  exeeft 
that  of  simple  facts.  The  past  history  of  our 
race,  as  known  to  us,  is  no  more  than  a  de- 
velopment of  a  period  of  human  existence, 
when,  under  the  influence  of  an  immoral  tp- 
tem,  generating  universal  disunion  of  uund 
and  feeling,  counteraction,  wars,  and  mast- 
cresi  human  beings  weye  rendered  Irratioail 
Under  the  new  Moral  System,  none  of  A* 
evils  could  have  place';  out  the  put  wffl  be 
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an  everls* ting  memento  of  human  sufferings, 
which,  by  comparison,  will  always  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  new  state  of  existence,  in 
which  these  sufferings  will  be  wholly  unknown, 
except  as  a  matter  of  history,    ..     . 

The  new  preliminary  arrangements  intended 
for  the  existing  division  of  classes  in  society, 
consist  of  a  new  combination  of  circumstances, 
calculated  to  change-  them  gradually,  from  the 
irrational  state  in  which  they  now  are,  to, be- 
come, with  the  least  lots  of  time,,  compara- 
tively superior  beings,  and  to  enjoy,  aa  much 
as  their  respective  habita  will  apUn|t,>  the  yet 
unknown  pleasures  of  a  rational  existence. 

.  To  prepare  mankind  for  a  superior  state  of 
existence,  they  must  be  educated,  from  infancy, 
in  the  knowledge,  dispositions,  and  habits  which 
would  be  given  to  them  in  the  new  Moral  Sys- 
tem ;  for  the  present,  generation,  therefore,  pre* 
lhuinary  or  compromising  arrangements  will 
be  the  best  suited  for  the  three  classes  into 
which  society  is  now  divided.  These  arrange, 
meats,  however,  may  be  so  formed  as  to  secure, 
without  too  .great  a  change  of  their  present 
habits,.. the  means  of  continued  improvement, 
and  much  enjoyment  for  the  adults  and  the 
best  .education  for  the  children.,  Until,  the 
overwhelming  effects  of  an  education  founded 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  nature, 
shall  be  witnessed,  the  public  will  be  inconu 
pent  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  forming 
permanent  arrangements  to  secure  to  all  indi- 
vidually the  best  of  every  thing. 

Proposed  preliminary  arrangements  necessary  to 
effect  a.  general  change  throughout  the  British 
Empire. 

Towns  to  be  formed  of  sufficient  extent  to 
admit  of  a  population  composed  of  a  due  pro. 
portion  of  the  .higher,  middle,  and  lower 
rissseiyand  the  buildings  to  be  arranged  in  the 
manner  most  convenient  for  each  class,  accord- 
ing to  its  present  habits. 
•  The  towns  to  be  of  sufficient  extent,  and  the 
buildings  to  be  so  arranged,  as  to  give  the  in- 
habitants  the  united  advantages  of  a  metropo- 
lis, an  university,  and  of  a  country  residence, 
without  the  disadvantages  of  either,  which, 
under  the  whole  combination  of  circumstances 
proposed,  will  he  practicable.  Schools  to  be 
established  in  each  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  population  in  a 
Yery  superior  manner,  compared  with  any 
past  or  existing  mode  of  education;  that  is,  by 
training  the  children,  by  placing  them  under 
proper  circumstances  from  infancy,  to  become 
rational  beings. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  be  around 
each  town  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  a  su- 
perior agricultural  establishment,  that  the  in- 
habitants may,  by  means  of  their  capital,  know, 
ledge,  skill,  and  industry,  obtain  a  perpetual 
supply  of  the  best  of  every  thing  for  the  three 
classes  respectively,  according  to  their  present 
wants  and  habits.  A  portion  of  the  land  to  be 
laid  out  as  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  to 
combine,  as  far  as  might  be  practicable,  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful. 

Manufactories,  on  a  superior  plan,  to  be  es- 
tablished at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
town,  of  sufficient  extent  to  furnish  the  inha- 
bitants with  such  productions  as  they  may  re-? 
quire  ;  snd  to  create  a  surplus,  to  give  in  ex- 
change to  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  for  a 
similar  amount  of  such  of  their  productions  as 
may  be  necessary  .to  keep  up  a .  continual  aup. 
ply  tor  ftll  in  the  stores  and  granaries,  and  to 
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enable  {them  to  procure,  the  best  of  every  thing 
generally  for  human  nature.       u  >;j  j 

Each  town  to  be  furnished  with. libraries, 
laboratories,  lecture8,^Usta,j^uaicvandassem- 
blyrrooma>  for ,  the  improvement  and  amuse> 
mentof  the  population ;  as  well  as  with,  the 
means  of  engaging  in  field-sports,  and  other 
exercises,  according  to  the  respective  habits  of 
ihe  .three  classes.  .    ..... 

No  class  to,  interfere., with  the.  amusements 
or  exercises  of  the  other,  except  by  mutual 
consent.!  ;,  .     .    <   .    t    i, . 

The  children  of  the  whole  population  to  be 
educated  together,  as  one  class,  and  .trained  to 
live  afterwards  on  a  equality,  within  much 
superior  arrangements  to  any  which  can,  now 
be  formed.  For  the  enjoyment  of  this  higher 
order  of  society,  they  will  be  prepared  through 
a  rational  education  from  infancy,  by  which 
they  will  receive  superior  knowledge,  diipcsi- 
tions,  and  feelings,  literally  be  formed  into 
perfect  beings,  compared  .  with  any  of  the 
known  past  or  present  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  ...  i 

.  The  population  of  each  town  to  be  limited 
to  the,  number  most  convenient  to  beeovernedj 
educated,  employed,  supplied,  and  amused 
under,  one  general  arrangement 

In  each  town,  every  new  improvement  and 
discovery  in  machinery,, in  manufactures,  and 
in  agriculture,  in  chemistry,  and  in  the  art* 
and  sciences  generally,  to  be  introduced  and 
acted  upon,  by  means  of  which  labour  may  be 
diminished,  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
population  promoted ;  and  when,  each  indivi- 
dual shall  bo  scientifically  educated,  theoreti- 
cally .as  well  as  .practically,  fron*  childhood, 
and  when  all  shajl  be  trained  to  delight  in  the 
most  useful  application  of  their  powers,  mental 
and  physical,  surrounded,  as  they  will  be,  by 
means  for  the  most  beneficial  exercise  of  both, 
the  general  progress  that  society  wbU  make, 
cannot  be  estimated  by  those  so  irrationally 
educated  and  placed  as  all  of  the  present  gene- 
ration have  been. 

The  respective  classes  in  each  town  to  be 
governed  by  a  committee  of  twelve  persons, 
chosen  by  ballot,  by  the  members  of  each  .class 
who  are  between  3$  and  45  years  of  age.  Three 
members  to  be  renewed  annually.  t 

The  general  establishment  to  be  governed  by 
a  committee  of  nine  persons,  chosen  by  ballot 
by  the  class  committees,  three  from  eacn  class ; 
three  new  members  to  be  elected  every  third 
year ;  in  both  cases  the  retiring  members  to  be 
eligible  for  re-election,  after  one  period  of 
absence. 

All  differences  betwen  the  inhabitants  to  be 
adjusted  by  the  division  of  a  majority  of  three 
persons,  one  chosen  from  each  class  committee 
by  ballot ;  one  member  to  renewed  annually, 
but  always  eligible,  after  one  year,  for  re- 
election. 

Pure  morality  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of 
each  town,  by  training  each  child  to  speak  the 
truth  only,  without  fear,  by  forming  him  to 
be  perfectly  sincere  in  look,  word,  and  action ; 
to  have  real  charity  and  land  feelings  for  every 
individual  of  his  race,  and  to  receive  hk  highest 
pleasures  from  the  performance  of  kind  offices 
and  beneficial  services  for  all,  without  excep- 
tion, with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact 
Each  child  to  be  educated  to  become  his  own 
priest,  physician,  and  lawyer ;  which,  under 
this  new  moral,  political,  and  commercial  sys- 
tem, will  be  easy  of  attainment; 
.  The  capital. to  be  furnished,  by  v  the  upper 
I  classes,  for  which  they  are  to  receive  an  equi- 
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tabj«yjetnrn,j&pm,  the  middle,  and  working 
dassea^]^ obtaining,  ,in  proportion,* to. the 
capital;  so1  wnced>  a,  supply  of  the  best  of  every 
tlnng  for  human  nature.  ,  That  which  ia  best 
for. human  nature,  to  be  (agreed  upon  at  the 
formation,  of,  the  establishment, ...  It  is  pre- 
sumed that*  by  means  of  this  arrangement,  the 
capital  of  Jhe  upper  classes  will  obtain  for  them 
at  leaat.doublethe  number  Qf  advantages  wbich 
they  now  derive  from  their  present  mode  of 

expenditure.,     ,,, .,,  , 

,  The  general  rules,  and  regulations  for  ;ooa- 
ductinc  the  affairs  qf  each  ^establishment  to.be 
as  much  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
laws  of  human  nature*  and  the,  conditions  ne* 
cessary  for  its  happiness,  as  the  present  habits 
of  man  will  admit. 


.  Under,  this  new,, combination  o£  compara- 
tively rational  circumstances,  the  habits*  views, 
and.  conduct  pf  the  parties-might  be  confidently 
expected  daily  to  approach  a  state  of  rationa- 
lity,:, .     -       ,. ...      .  .   ..„  ,    . 

.  *  This  arrangement  would  unite  the  interest 
of  the  whole  population;  for  it  would, at  once 
relieve  all  from  the  .fear  of  poverty, and. Crom 
sinking  in  the  scale  of  society ;  it  would  apecdV 
ily  remove  ignorance  and  all  inferior  habits, 
and  gradually  introduce  a  better  understanding 
and  kindly  feeling  .between  all  classes,  than 
ever  exist,  aoder  the  present  irrational  system 
of  universal  disunion  and  counteraction. 

It  would  be  discovered*  with  surprise,  and 
pleasure,  how  rapidly,  in  proper  circumstances, 
formed  under  a  knowledge  of  .the  laws  of 
human,  nature,  each  individual  would  acquire 
a  character  in  all  respects  superior  to  any  that 
has  hitherto  been/ormed  for  him,  The,  change 
which  these  new  circumstances  would  speedily 
create  would  appear  to  the.  ignorant  as.a.mi- 
raculouanew  birth,  or  regeneration  (  and  such* 
no  doubt,  is  the  change  which  the  ancients 
anticipated  would  take  place  as,  .soon  as  their 
descendants  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  and  live  under  circum. 
stances  in  unison  with  them, 

The  general  principles  now  recommended* 
if  applied  to  Ireland,  would  be  the  means  of 
relieving  it  from  .its  present  distresses;,  for 
under  this  arrangement  its  population  and  re- 
venues might  be  advantageously  doubled, 
trebled,  and  quadrupled. 

Or,  the  middle  and  working-classes,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  might  be  united, 
under  similar  arrangements  to  those  recom- 
mended;  the  establishments  being  formed 
upon  a' less  expensive  scale  by  dispensing  with 
that  part  of  the  arrangements  extended  for  the 
general  accommodation  of  the  upper  classes. 
On  the  system  might,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  working-classes  and 
to  the  relief  of  pauperism,  under  an  arrange* 
ment  possessing  somewhat  of  the  following 
character.  ~     

Plan  for  the  Relief  qf  the  Working  Classes,  and 
for  the  Gradual  Diminution  and  future  Pre- 
vention of  Pauperism, 

A  population  composed  of  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  men,  women,  and  children,  to  be  con. 
gregated  in  such  numbers,  as  will  be.  more 
conveniently  governed,  educated,  supplied,  and 
rendered  happy  in  the  best  manner  for  them, 
selves  and  the  public.  To  ascertain  this  num- 
ber is  the  first  problem  to  be  solved  in  the 
science  of  political  economy ;  for  without  * 
solution  of  this  problem,  no  correct  koowledg 
on  the  subject  can  be  obtained.    The  preset 
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miserable  condition  of  the  working-classes  may 
shortly  perhaps  force  this  valuable  discovery 
upon  society.  It  is  probable  that  the  number 
roost  convenient  for  these  combined  purposes 
is  from  500  to  9000  as  a  minimum  and  a  maxi- 
mum, and  from  800  to  1200  as  the  best  gene- 
ral aggregate,  were  it  advantageous  to  make 
permanent  arrangements  for  a  number  less 
than  2000,  which  perhaps  is  not  the  case. 

A  population  of  from  500  to  2000  would,  if 
properly  educated,  comprise  within  itself  all 
the  elements  of  a  superior  independent  associa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  each  individual  and  to  the 
public  that  society  should  never  consist  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  in  one  congregated 


That  the  nucleus  of  society  should  be  formed 
upon  associations  such  as  are  recommended, 
instead  of  the  isolated  families  of  which  it  now 
consists,  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  fact  that 
the  division  of  society  into  single  families  con- 
tinually generates  selfishness,  vice,  and  misery, 
and  will  keep  man,  as  long  as  it  shall  exist, 
in  an  immoral  state  of  great  degradation  and 
universal  disunion.  It  is  a  state  of  society 
which  has  been  framed  in  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  its  happiness,  and  one  which  is 
calculated  to  render  man  perpetually  deceitful, 
weak,  dependent,  ignorant,  and  irrational. 

Arrangements  to  be  therefore  formed,  at  the 
commencement  of  each  establishment,  to  admit 
advantageously  of  a  gradual  increase  of  popu- 
lation, from  500  to  2000. 

In  choosing  the  first  members  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  each  establishment,  a  due  propor- 
tion of  trades  and  physical  and  mental  occupa- 
tions, requisite  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
population,  to  be  selected. 

Each  village  to  be  laid  out,  at  its  commence- 
ment, with  a  view  to  the  health,  convenience, 
and  comfort  of  the  population,  when  it  shall 
have  attained  its  maximum,  as  well  as  during 
the  period  of  its  gradual  increase. 

Around  this  village  to  be  as  much  land  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  secure  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, when  at  its  maximum,  by  means  of  its 
own  well-directed  industry,  a  full  supply  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Schools  to  be  established,  in  which  to  train 
all  the  children,  from  infancy  to  maturity,  in 
the  best  manner,  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally. 

Manufactories,  of  the  most  useful  descrip- 
tions, well  arranged,  to  be  established,  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  each  village,  suffi- 
cient, together  with  agriculture  and  gardening, 
to  occupy  as  much  of  the  time  as  may  be  found 
to  be  beneficial  of  the  whole  population  capa- 
ble of  being  advantageously  employed. 

The  village  arrangements  to  be  under  the 
general  direction,  for  a  certain  period,  of  a 
^oard  of  commissioners,  composed  of  expe- 
rienced and  intelligent  individuals,  familiar 
with  the  general  practical  business  of  life,  and 
consisting  of  such  a  number  as  would  most 
conveniently  direct  measures  of  so  much  mag- 
nitude and  importance.  The  members  of  this 
board  of  commissioners  to  be  chosen  by  the 
government  or  the  parliament 

Each  village  to  be  directed  in  all  its  internal 
affairs  by  a  committee,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion, for  a  limited  time,  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners. The  committee  to  be  chosen  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  may  be 
oetween  thirty-five  and  forty-five  years  of  age, 
and  to  consist  of  twelve  members. 


The  business  of  each  village  to  be  divided 
into  the  six  departments  of  education :  agri- 
culture, building,  manufactures,  police,  and 
external  and  internal  exchanges,  or  commer- 
cial transactions;  and  each  of  these  departments 
to  be  under  the  control  of  a  sub-committee, 
appointed  by  the  general  village  committee. 

Differences  of  every  description  that  may 
arise  between  the  villagers  to  De  speedily  and 
finally  adjusted  by  the  decision  of  a  majority 
of  three  persons,  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  between  35  and  45  years  of  age ; 
one  new  member  to  be  elected  annually,  to  re- 
place one  of  the  former  members,  who,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  year  will  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

As  long  as  the  present  inferior  habits  in 
which  all  have  been  trained  shall  render  any 
individual  exchanges  beneficial  or  necessary, 
all  exchanges  of  commodities,  as  well  as  those 
of  services,  to  be  made  on  the  principle  of 
labour  for  equal  labour,  at  a  bazaar  to  be  esta- 
blished in  each  village,  and  so  arranged  that 
every  commodity  may  be  conveniently  ex- 
changed, without  loss  of  time  or  morals  to  the 
producers,  or  to  those  who  have  personal  ser- 
vices to  dispose  of.  The  value  of  all  kinds  of 
labour,  as  well  as  that  of  personal  services,  to 
be  estimated  by  the  sub-committee  for  exter- 
nal and  internal  exchanges.  No  money  to  be 
circulated  among  the  members  of  the  same  vil- 
lage, except  labour-notes  of  time  and  an  ac- 
count of  all  business  transactions  between  the 
individual  members  and  between  the  members 
of  the  village  bazaar  to  be  kept  in  days  and 
hours,  reckoning  ten  hours  to  the  day. 

The  external  exchanges  between  the  asso- 
ciated villagers  to  be  made  in  time-notes ;  but 
between  the  villagers  and  common  or  general 
society,  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  to  be 
obtained  in  exchange  by  the  time-note,  at  a 
par  of  exchange  which  will  be  always  regu- 
lated by  the  punctuality  of  the  bazaar  pay- 
ments. No  principle  to  be  inculcated  which 
will  lead  the  members  to  desire  to  buy  cheap 
from,  and  to  sell  dear  to,  any  one ;  and  the 
sub-committee  of  exchanges  never  to  attempt 
to  take  the  slightest  advantage,  in  any  of  their 
transactions,  of  the  members  of  their  own  vil- 
lage, of  other  villages,  or  of  any  individual  or 
parties  in  common  or  general  society.  By 
these  arrangements,  the  necessity  for  all  the 
immense  machinery  now  employed  in  the  pre- 
vention of  fraud,  and  in  the  production  of 
inferior  or  useless  articles,  would  be  superseded. 
The  articles  of  the  greatest  necessity  and  utility 
to  first  made  at  and  in  these  villages,  and  after- 
wards the  less  useful,  or  the  merely  ornamental, 
to  be  gradually  introduced,  as  the  knowledge 
and  powers  of  the  inhabitants  increase.  Each 
village  might  be  made,  by  means  of  its  supe- 
rior fundamental  arrangement,  by  the  just  pro- 
portion of  each  part  to  the  whole,  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  dwelling-houses  and  manufac- 
tories, in  the  arrangement  of  the  gardens  or 
pleasure-grounds,  and  in  the  general  order 
and  cleanliness  of  the  establishment  and  its 
population,  an  object  of  great  interest,  and  of 
high  ornament  to  the  country.  The  funds  to 
purchase  the  land,  erect  the  buildings  and 
machinery,  to  stock  the  farm,  to  purchase  the 
first  supply  of  raw  materials,  and  the  means  of 
supply  for  one  year,  for  the  inhabitants,  to  be 
borrowed  by  the  Government  upon  the  best 
terms  on  which  money  can  now  be  procured. 
The  funds  so  vested  under  the  control  of 
government,  to  bear  the  same  interest  as 
charged  to  government,  with  the  addition  of  a 


sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  capital  in  twenty 
years.  When  the  interest  shall  be  paid,  and 
the  original  capital  repaid,  the  property  in  in 
improved  state,  to  belong  to  the  inhabitants; 
government  until  then  holding  sufficient  seen. 
rity  over  the  services  of  the  inhabi tan ti  jointly 
and  severally. 

Until  the  whole  capital  and  interest  shall  be 
paid,  the  board  of  commissioners  to  been. 
powered  to  inspect  at  all  times,  each  establish-' 
ment,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  buildings  art 
in  good  repair,  the  lands  under  efficient  culti- 
tion,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  esta- 
blishment properly  conducted. 

Reasons  for  the  adoption,  at  the  present  period,  of 
or  more  of  the  preceding  plant. 

Great  Britain  can  no  longer  command  a  fa- 
reign  commercial  monopoly,  nor  is  the  com. 
mand  of  it  at  aU  necessary  for  her  own  prosperity 
and  happiness.  It  is  therefore  requisite  that 
another  foundation  should  be  laid  on  which  to 
erect  her  future  permanent  security,  and  to 
establish  a  new  moral  influence  with  the  lead- 
ing  powers  of  the  world. 

In  the  internal  strength  of  the  islands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  their  best  security 
for  the  obtain  ment  of  these  desirable  rooks 
will  be  found.  These  islands  can  be  made  to 
maintain  a  certain  population,  all  in  the  high- 
est  state  of  enjoyment  that  human  nature  can 
experience.  The  precise  number  cannot  now 
be  ascertained,  but  it  may  probably  exceed 
that  of  ten  times  its  present  population.  The 
real  strength  of  the  British  dominions  must  st 
all  times  depend  upon  the  number  and  easfw- 
ter  of  the  population,  and  more  especially  upoa 
the  numbrr  and  character  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  shall  occupy  the  islands  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland. 

That  plan,  therefore,  will  be  the  best  ftr 
Great  Britain,  by  which  the  greatest  amount 
of  population  can  be  supported  in  the  gwotest 
degree  of  comfort,  and  by  which  the  best  mot 
vidual  and  national  character  would  be  secured. 

A  greater  number  of  persons  can  be  msov 
tained  in  these  islands,  under  an  arrangeneft 
which  will  secure  a  comfortable  support,  audi 
superior  moral  and  general  character,  to  the 
whole  population,  than  when  any  part  of  its 
allowed  to  exist  in  poverty,  or  to  be  vicksslj 
or  defectively  trained. 

A  much  larger  population  can  be  supported 
in  comfort,  and  be  furnished  with  the  adnn» 
tages  of  a  superior  education,  when  the  great- 
est number  of  the  industrious  class  is  employed 
in  producing  real  wealth,  and  when  the  ssnatt- 
est  number  is  employed  in  distributing  o*fc 
or  in  the  production  of  useless  wealth. 

A  much  larger  population  can  alsobemsis- 
tained  in  comfort,  and  be  made  to  recetTe  i 
superior  character,  in  a  country  in  which  pobfr 
opinion  shall  be  in  favour  of  that  part  of  die 
population  whose  physical  and  mental  faculties 
are  beneficially  employed  for  themselves  sod 
the  public,  than  in  a  country  in  which  pub& 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  individual  who* 
physical  and  mental  powers  are  uselessly  <* 
viciously  employed. 

Those  arrangements,  therefore,  are  the  rootf 
to  be  desired  which  will  admit  of  the  greatet 
amount  of  the  population  being  employed  in 
producing  the  most  useful  wealth,  and  vbkb 
will  require  the  fewest  persons  to  be  empty*" 
as  distributors  of  it ;  which  will  create  a  paw* 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  useful  and  the  sapenff 
ornamental  occupations,  over  those  which** 
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virions,  or  which  merely  consume  time  with- 
out producing  anjr  beneficial  result. 

That  country  in  which  pure  and  genuine 
religion  shall  form  the  essential  part  or  every 
character,  will  have  an  incalculable  advantage 
over  all  countries  in  which  religion  is  made  to 
consist  iu  mysteries,  miracles,  and  in  useless 
forms  and  ceremonies. 

It  is  reason  itself  which  proves  that  religion 
consists  not  in  these,  but  in  a  real  charity  for 
the  opinions,  feelings,  and  conduct  of  mankind, 
without  any  exception  whatever ;  in  the  ab- 
sence of  every  feeling  of  anger  for,  or  any 
desire  to  injure,  a  single  individual ;  in  an  in- 
clination evidently  displayed  throughout  the 
w  hole  conduct,  to  benefit  our  fellow-creatures 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  power  :  in  not  un- 
necessarily giving  pain,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  promoting  thenappiness  of  all.  This  religion 
is  only  to  be  secured  by  openly  opposing  with 
reason  and  argument  whatever  tends  to  keep 
man  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  under  oppres- 
sion, or  in  subjugation  to  a  false  system  of  re- 
ligion, which  necessarily  forms  his  character  to 
hypocrisy  and  all  manner  of  deceit.  Such  ar- 
rangements, therefore,  as  will,  by  rendering 
this  false  religion  unnecessary,  gradually  re- 
move it  for  ever  from  society,  and  in  the  place 
thereof  shall  establish  pure  religion  in  the 
heart  of  every  one,  will  be  found,  beyond  all 
estimate,  more  beneficial  for  every  country  than 
the  existing  systems  of  deception,  which  una- 
voidably lead  to  all  kinds  of  error  and  crime. 

It  is  also  true  economy  to  produce,  manufac- 
ture, and  use  only  the  best  of  every  thing  for 
human  nature  that  the  existing  state  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  general  knowledge,  will 
enable  the  population  of  any  country  to  pro- 
cure. Those  arrangements,  therefore,  which 
will  train  all  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  and 
give  them  the  inclination,  to  produce  toe  best 
of  every  thing  in  every  department  of  life,  are 
greatly  to  be  preferred. 

Arrangements  that  will  destroy  the  motives 
which  generate  all  the  inferior  passions  and 
bad  feelings  that  now  pervade  the  human  race, 
are  evidently  more  to  be  desired  than  those 
circumstances  which  generate  the  motives  that 
create  all  the  inferior  passions  and  bad  feelings 
which,  through  error,  are  now  made  to  exist 
among  mankind. 

The  same  may  also  be  said  of  those  arrange- 
ments which  will  gradually  remove  the  cir- 
cumstances that  create  poverty,  and  the  fear  of 
a  deficiency  in  any  of  the  necessaries,  com- 
forts, and  advantages  of  life,  opposed  to  those 
arrangements  which  have  a  contrary  tendency. 
Those  arrangements,  in  short,  which  will 
secure  the  means  of  a  due  exercise  of  all  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers  of  human 
nature,  by  the  due  exercise  of  which  man  can 
alone  become  a  rational  and  permanently  happy 
being,  are  beyond  all  comparison,  more  to  be 
desired  than  a  continuance  of  those  circum- 
stances which  a  general  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  its  happiness,  has  rendered  univer- 
sally prevalent. 

It  is  believed  that  either  the  general  or  the 
partial  plan  now  proposed,  when  it  shall  be 
fully  investigated,  will  be  discovered  to 
contain  the  foundation  of  all  the  arrange- 
ments requisite  for  the  attainment  of  all 
the  beneficial  results  now  enumerated,  by 
exhibiting  the  means  of  gradually  removing 
aU  die  vicious  circumstances  which  now  sur- 
round men  from  their  birth  to  their  death, 
Tendering  them  irrational,  and,  consequently, 


miserable;  and  by  the  removal  of  which  a 
race  would,  in  the  second,  or,  at  the  latest,  in 
the  third  generation  from  the  commencement 
of  the  change,  be  formed  far  superior  in  cha- 
racter to  any  thing  we  can  now  conceive.  Nor 
would  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  a  change 
of  system  end  here.  The  character  of  each 
generation  would  be  an  improvement  on  the 
preceding,  while  the  daily  accession  of  real 
knowledge  would  perpetually  keep  the  minds 
of  all  in  a  continued  state  of  joyous  activity. 

To  conclude :  it  is  believed  by  the  proposer 
of  these  plans,  that  the  happiness  of  each  in- 
dividual can  never  be  secured  until  all  indivi- 
duals shall  have  a  superior  character  formed 
for  them  from  infancy,  and  until  all  shall  be 
made  independent  in  their  condition  ;  and 
further,  that,  by  the  adoption  of  these  plans, 
both  these  results  may,  without  injury  to  any 
class,  be  gradually  obtained  for  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  

When  these  documents  were  finished,  Mr. 
Owen  stated  that  he  was  desirous  of  proposing 
to  the  present  administration  the  measures 
which,  if  now  adopted,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  he  believed  would  not  only  prevent  any 
further  separation  of  feelings  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  and  interests  in  society,  but  effec- 
tually heal  those  now  existing,  and  give  perma- 
nency to  the  prosperity  of  society.  He  thought 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to  peti- 
tion both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  take  the 
whole  subject,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  into  their  most  grave  and  serious  con- 
sideration ;  and  also  to  petition  his  Majesty 
for  his  concurrence  in  the  measure ;  but  having 
so  long  occupied  the  time  of  the  meeting,  he 
would  merely  propose  the  first  resolution  for 
their  consideration,  which,  having  done,  he  sat 
down  amidst  the  warm  applause  of  the  as- 
sembly, which,  at  this  period,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  2000. 

The  resolutions  were  all  moved   and    se- 
conded separately,  as  well  as  the  petitions  to 
his  Majesty  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  That  the  notioos  relative  to  human  nature, 
aod  the  forms,  ceremonies,  and  institutions  which 
have  emanated  from  them,  and  which  now  con- 
stitute what  is  called  the  system  of  society' in  the 
civilized  parts  of  the  world,  hase^rigiuated  in  a 
period  when  men  were  inexperienced,  and  conse- 
quently barbarous, — when  a  few  individuals  only, 
who  by  force  and  fraud  obtained  power,  governed 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  ruled 
them  according  to  their  caprice,  without  wisdom 
or  foresight  to  direct  them  how  to  obtain  and  se- 
cure their  own  well-being  and  the  happiness  of  the 
governed. 

2.  That  this  system  of  society  was  unavoidable 
in  the  times  of  ignorance  and  while  men  remained 
irrational,  proceeding  in  al)  their  measures  under 
the  guidance  of  their  imaginations,  without  any 
accurate  or  scientific  knowledge  of  themselves  or 
of  society,  and  regardless  of  the  most  plain,  sim- 
ple, and  yet  highly  important  facts  j  facts,  which 
to  us  appear  self-evident  truths. 

3.  That  these  facts  have,  in  this  our  day,  be- 
come obvious  through  the  extended  experience  of 
the  human  race,  and  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  error  of  the  notions  on  which  all  human  so- 
ciety has  been  hitherto  formed  ;  and  to  make  evi- 
dent the  truth  of  those  eternal  principles,  from 
the  application  of  which  to  practice  another  state 
of  society  may  now  with  ease  be  founded,  which 
shall  exclude  the  causes  of  the  ignorance,  vio- 
lence, opposition,  barbarity,  irrationality,  and  all 
the  injurious  passions  which  now,  more  or  less, 
pervade  all  people  and  nations;  and  which  shall 
place  aU  men  within  such  rational  circumstances 
as  shall  gradually,  bat  yet  in  a  comparatively 


short  period,  produce  another  state  of  human  ex- 
istence, which  shall  for  ever  establish  peace,  good 
will,  ever. increasing  intelligence,  and  happiness, 
among  the  whole  family  of  mankind. 

4.  That,  in  consequeuee  of  this  increased  know, 
ledge  among  the  human  race,  an  improved  mode 
ol  governing  has  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  order  in  society ;  and  that,  as  the  British 
Government  is  the  most  advanced  and  stable  of 
all  governments,  it  can  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage enter  upon  the  examination  of  this  important 
subject;  and  therefore  that  this  meeting  do  pe- 
tition bis  Mnjesty,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
to  institute  a  solemn  investigation  of  the  proposed 
"  New  System  of  Sooieiy,"  and  that,  if  it  shall  he 
found  far  superior  to  the  old  measures,  it  may  be 
tnmediately  adopted  to  bring  it  into  practice. 

5.  That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing Gentlemen,  be  appointed  to  carry  the  object 
of  this  meeting  into  execution,  viz.  Messrs. 
Owen,  Brown,  Lemage,  Braby,  Green,  aud 
Austin. 

PETITION  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 

We,  your  Majesty's  Petitioners  aod  faithful 
Friends,  have  discovered  that  the  system  by  which 
this  couotry  and  other  countries  have  been  go- 
verned from  the  earliest  period  which  history  re- 
cords, was  devised  when  men  were  in  a  state  of 
ignorance,  and  consequent  barbarism,  aud  that, 
therefore,  it  is  not  calculated  for  a  state  of  high 
prosperity  such  as  now  might  be  attained. 

That  this  system  continually  operates  to  change 
those  means  which  are  capable  of  being  made  to 
produce  the  greatest  advantages  to  mankiud,  into 
causes  of  oppression  aod  poverty  to  all  the  in- 
dustrious classes,  and  now  to  endanger  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  whole  popular  ion. 

We,  your  Majesty's  Petitioners  and  Friends, 
believe  that  the  time  is  folly  arrived  when  ano- 
ther system  for  the  government  of  society  may  be 
introduced  advantageously  for  those  who  govern, 
and  for  those  who  are  governed. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  and  affectionately 
request  your  Majesty  to  cause  a  fair  examination 
and  comparison  of  the  two  systems  to  be  insti- 
tuted, and  if  the  one  which  your  Majesty's  Pe- 
titiouers  and  Friends  recommend  should  prove 
to  contain  far  more  advantages  for  ali  the  pur- 
poses for  which  meu  associate  than  that  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  that  your  Majesty  will  permit 
the  superior  system  lo  be  introduced  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  for  the  benefit  of  this  country 
and  of  all  other  countries. 

And  your  Petitioners  shall  for  ever  pray,&c. 
PETITION   TO   THE    HOUSES   OF    LORDS 
AND  COMMONS. 

We,  the  producers  of  wealth  and  knowledge, 
both  masters  and  men,  professors  and  students, 
present  themselves  before  you  as  petitioners  in 
form,  but  in  reality  as  friends,  having  but  one  and 
the  same  interest  with  you  in  the  object  which  we 
thus  place  before  you. 

We  are,  after  the  most  mature  deliberation, 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  are  fundamental 
errors  in  the  constitution  of  society,  which,  for  a 
long  period,  have  given  a  false  direction  to  all  the 
great,  and  otherwise  invaluable,  powers  of  this 
mighty  empire,  aod  which,  in  consequence  solely 
of  this  false  direction,  are  now  a  curse  to  the  whole 
population  of  these  dominions,  and  of  other  na- 
tions, instead  of  beiug,  as  they  are  capable  of  being 
made,  a  blessiog  of  the  very  highest  order  and 
most  durable  character. 

Under  this  system,  the  birth  of  a  child,  to  the 
many,  is  made  to  bring  care  and  anxieties  to  its 
parents ;  undent  wise  system,  it  would  be  a  cause 
of  rejoicing  to  them.  Under  this  system,  an  in- 
crease of  population  is  made  to  be  a  grievous 
national  evil ;  under  a  wise  system,  it  would  not 
fail  to  be  a  great  national  good. 

Under  this  system,  an  excess  of  wealth  is  made 
to-  be  a  cause  of  poverty  and  destitution  to 
many  j  under  a  wise  system*  it  would  create  r 
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making  request,  and  tpat  yon  wjll  .believe  00/ 
intentions  are  to  prevent  great  impending  evils, 
which  threaten  to  throw  all  society  into  confusion 
such  as  the  world  has  not  yet  known,  j  and  instead 
thereof,  to  produce  a  far  greater  aud  more  perma- 
nent flood  thau  the  world  ban  ever  yet  enjoyed. 

And  yonr  petitioners  shall  for  ever  pray*  &c. 

Mr.  JMve  proposed  a  slight  amendment  to  a 
part  of  the  fourth  resolution .  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Duffy,  in  a  very  eloquent  speech ;  but 
he  declined  seconding  the  amendment,  and  it 
was  not  seconded.  We  have  never  seen  a  more 
attentive  audience,  or  one  that  appeared  to 
feel  deeper  the  importance  of  the  subjects  pre- 
sented for  its  decision. 

The  meeting  separated  after  midnight,  when 
all  retired  in  the  most  orderly  manner. 


people  are  prepared  ;  and  therefore^  we  feel 
moat  anxious  to  see  something  like  unanimity 
\ n  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  ultimate  measure 
which  ought  to  be  adopted.  Within  the* few 
months  past,  a  very  great  advance  has  been 
made  in  sound  political  views,  amongst  die 
working-classes ;  and  if  this  progress  should 
go  forward  at  the  same  regularly  accelerating 
ratio,  the  day  of  final  redemption  cannot  be  fax 
distant         

There  is,  however,  much  to  be  done;  there 
is  an  enormous  host  of  prejudices  {o  encounter 
amongst  a  thousand  Babylonish  sects  and 
parties,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  who 
(for  such  is  the  foolish  obstinacy  of  zealots,) 
in  their  inordinate  zeal  to  establish  the  truth  of 
some  trifling  ,and  questionable  principle,  are 
willing  to  overlook  the  most  sound,  the  mot 
incontestable,  and  universally  important  aaoms 
of  social  policy.  Indeed,  mankind  have  n» 
frequently  fought  respecting  trifles;  and  when 
once  the  spirit  of  combat  is  excited,  there  is  a 
Winder  immediately  clapped  upon  the  eyes, 
which  intercepts  altogether  the  rays  of  truth, 
or  distorts  every  image  that  presents  itself  to 
the  mind.  No  man  is  capable  of  .reasoning 
who  is  not  in  good  humour :  talk  not  to  us  of 
talent,  of  penetration,  tnejuory,  and  judgment; 
if  the  proprietor  of  all  these  be  a  sectarian,  1 
bigot,  or  actuated  by  prejudices  or  uncharit- 
able feelings,  his  judgment*  his.  memory,  his 
imagination,  are  all  distorted  by  these  dense 
mediums,  and  he  is  brougut  down  to  the  level 
of  the  common  intellect.  Hence  it  follow 
that  a  fine  moral  feeling  makes  a  better  ret- 
soner  than  a  strong  judgment  and  splendid 
fancy,  which  are  under  the  unhallowed  influ- 
ence of  illiberal  prepossessions. 

But  men  are  rapidly  losing  their  bigotry ; 
the  public  mind  is  being  expanded,  and  we  are 
for  ever  perceiving  new  symptoms  of  inquiry 
and  investigation  of  a  more  reasonable  nature 
than  what  we  were  lately  accustomed  to. 
Perfect  unanimity  on  all  subjects  we  do  net 
seek  ;  it  is  not  desirable.  We  only  want  ib 
unanimous  acknowledgement  of  a  few  elemen- 
tary principles,  upon  which  to  erect  the  fabric 
of  political  and  soeial  organization. 


ance  and  cheerfulness  to. all  Under  this  system, 
the  vast  and  accumulating  physical,  Intellectual, 
and  moral  powers,  which  the  continually,  increas? 
log  population  annually  place* at  the  disposal  of.the 
government  of  the  country,  are  iu  most  cases  euor» 
mously  wasted,  and  in  every  case  are  lamentably 
miadirected  and  misused ;  while,  under  a  wise  sys- 
tem, these  powers  woald  be  so  cultivated  as  to 
become  an  inexhaustible  source  of  the  most  valu- 
able materials,  capable  of  being  cultivated  is  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  riches  unlimited;  and 
wisdom,  goodness,  aud  happiness,  beyond  what 
men,  trained  as  they  have  been,  are  competent  to 
understand  or  imagine. 

We.  your  petitioners  and  friends,  ardently  desire 
(hat  these  sources  of  evil  should  be  made,  as  now 
tbey  easily  might  be,  sources  of  the  greatest  per- 
manent Rood  to  our  country,  and  to  all  nations  and 
classes  of  men. 

We  are  ,aware  that  your  honourable  bouse, 
guided  by  the  erroneous  notious  ar twice;  from  the 
ignorance  engendered  by  the  existing  system  of 
evil  under  which  the  world  is  misgoverned,  .has 
many  subjects,  which  it  deems  of  much  importance, 
to  discuss  during  the  present  session  of  parliament, 
such  as  com,  currency,  tithes,  church  reform, 
law  reform,  freedom  of  trade,  and  innumerable 
others ;  alt  of  which,  however  they  may  be  decided 
by  yonr  honourable  house,  we,  your  petitioners 
«sd  friends,  believe  would  not,  could  not,  effect  the 
change  we  have  in  view,  which  hi  to  make  man  to 
know  himself,  and  to  understand  society,  that  he 
may  thereby  know  how  to  become  rich,  and  good, 
and  wise,  and  happy;  aud  not  only  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  principles  by  which  this  emancipation 
from  error  and  evil  is  to  be  accomplished,  but  also 
to  feel  an  irresistible  necessity  to  pot  tbem  into 
•practice. 

We  are  also  conscious  that  the  discussion  of 
these  petty  and  useless  questions,  to  which  we 
•have  referred,  will  call  forth,  to  the  injury  of  the 
nation,  much  sectarian  and  party  spirit,  aud  oppo- 
sition of  feelings  between  the  members  of  your 
honourable  house  and  among  the  public;  all  of 
-whom  have  been  trained  to  believe  that  they  have 
separate  and  opposing  interests ;  aud  that  thus 
much  valuable  time  will  be  lost  in  useless  discus- 
sions, and  the  great  evil  of  division,  and  of  party, 
and  sectarian  contest  will  be  increased  ;  while  we, 
your  petitioners  and  friends,  as  we  believe  we  are 
right  in  our  conclusions  respecting  the  charucter  of 
the  existing  syntem,  cannot  attach  any  value  what- 
ever to  the  decision  to  which  the  majority  of  your 
honourable  houee  may  come  upon  any  one  of  these 
queatlous,  as  they  all  belong  solely  to  this  old, 
rapidly. decaying  system  ;  and  believing,  as  we  do, 
that  the  right*  of  industry,  of  property,  and  of  all 
the  institutions  affecting  both  must  be  adjusted  by 
another  and  a  very  different  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  from  that  which  now  exists. 
■*  We  request,  that  all  these  questions  and  affairs, 
belonging  solely  to  a  most  vicious  and  nearly 
worn-out  system  may  be  suspended,  and  that  your 
•honourable  house  will  take  into  your  calm  and 
unprejudiced  consideration,  the  difference  between 
the  system  of  society  hitherto  acted  upon,  and  pro- 
ducing the  innumerable  grievous  evils  now  exist- 
ing in  this  country,  and  over  the  world,  aud  ano- 
ther system,  founded  on  other  and  very  opposite 
•principles,  and  which  your  petitioners  and  friends 
are  prepared  to  develop  at  the  bar  of  your  honour- 
able house,  or  before  a  committee  of  your  honour, 
able  honse  especially  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
'or  in  uny  other  manner  to  the  government  of  this 
country,  that  your  honourable  house  may  deter- 
mine, being  conscious  that  the  government  and 
people  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  countries,  have  a 
deep  stake  in  the  decision  to  which  your  honour- 
able honse  may  come  upon  this,  the  greatest  and 
most  vital  question  upon  which  any  public  assem- 
bly has  ever  had  to  deliberate  and  decide. 

We,  your  petitioners  and  friends,  therefore  pray 

ttost  earnestly  aud  affectionately  yonr  honourable 

rouse  to  grant  this  oar  reasonable  and  peace* 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  friend  Lowe  has  been  rather  overlooked  ;  but 
me  have  as  much  as  possible  acted  up  to  his 
social  plan  ;  but  in  a  targe  place  like  London, 
sociality  is  not  so  practicable  as  in  a  provin- 
cial town* 

Robert  Ellis  must  excuse  us;  he  was  first  ex- 
cluded by  necessity,  and  at  last  by  oversight. 

We  beg  our  correspondents  to  write  their  articles 
as  legibly  as  possible;  many  a  good  hour  we 
spend  reading  manuscripts,  and  ail  the  satis- 
faction we  derive  at  last  is,  that  of  having  got 
our  task  over.  Bad  handwriting  often  gives  a 
good  article  a  contemptible  appearance;  it 
prevents  the  mind  from  grasping  the  universal 
idea,  and  perceiving  the  connexion:  by  bad, 
we  mean  illegible  handwriting.  The  working 
men  are  often  the  mast  legible* 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of Management  was 
put  in  hand  as  soon  as  received,  but  in  looking 
over  t/te  proof  we  observe  Us  omission.  We 
are  sorry  for  U,  but  shall  make  amends  next 
week. 

£!>e  Crtete* 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  FEB.  1. 

This  week  we  have  given  our  readers  a 
double  sheet,  on  account  of  an  accumulation  of 
important  matter  connected  with  the  proceed- 
ings and  ultimate  views  of  Mr.  Owen ;  and  as 
it  is  necessary  that,  in  the  present  important 
crisis  of  affairs,  the  public  should  be  well  in- 
structed in  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
new  system  of  society,  upon  which  he  is  now 
vigorously  enforcing  the  attention  of  both 
government  and  people,  we.  shall  give  in  the 
Crisis  of  next  week  the  Synopsis,  containing 
the  elements  of  the  science  of  social  organiza- 
tion, deduced  from  the  analysis  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  invariable  universal  laws  to 
which  it  is  subject. 

We  are  now  approaching  another  session  of 
Parliament — the  second  session  of  Reform. 
There  is  much  less  curiosity  and  interest  ex- 
cited on  the  part  of  the  people  tliis  year  than 
there  was  twelve  months  ago ;  twelve  months' 
experience  has  cooled  the  fermentation  of  po- 
pular expectation ;  and  so  far  from  the  people 
exhibiting  any  concern  as  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  approaching  session,  the  opinion  seems 
to  be  universally  gaining  ground,  that  Parlia- 
ment either  can  or  will  do  nothing  for  us.  We 
are  inclined  to  think,  with  Lord  Liverpool, 
that  it  can  do  nothing  until  the  minds  of  the 
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[From  the  Sheffield  IrUJ] 

Sirs — By  allowing  the  following  Memorial 
to  ft.  Owen,  Esq.,  to  appear  in  Tlie  Iris,  yoc 
will  greatly  oblige  the  Memorialists. 

Sheffield,  Jan.  15,  1834. 
A  Memorial,  addressed  by  members  of  the  Skf* 

field  Regeneration  Society  to  Robert  0w", 

Esq.,  its  Founder. 

Kino  and  Dear  Sir, — You  came  aswog  st-* 
rich  man  among  the  poor — and  did  not  call  ■> 
rabble.  This  was  a  phenomenon  new  to  is 
There  was  no  sneer  on  your  lips,  no  covert  won 
in  the  tone  of  your  voice.  You  met  us  as  a  fortu- 
nate brother  ought  to  meet  his  affectionate  bit 
suffering  brethren.  We  kuew  that  you  bad  bc« 
calumniated  by  our  enemies;  bot  we  sJm  ksev 
that  when  men  go  to  their  great  and  last  aecoeat, 
God  will  not  a*k  them  what  men  called  tins*  be* 
Wo  saw  benevolence  beaming  in  your  tvea,  ad 
from  your  voice  we  heard  the  words  of  pear*  mi 
charity.  The  spirit  in  which  you  nddrersea  at 
was  moat  Christian*  You  tokt  us  that  wesaf>i 
not  to  blame  those  who  differ  from  as  in  opisua; 
for  men  do  not  believe  what  they  will,  bat  wilt 
they  must,  according  to  the  evidence  wlica  b* 
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reached  them.  You  told  ys  that,  even  when  men 
lojure  us  by  acting  ou  erroneous  opinions,  we 
ought  to  restrain  our  angry  feelings,  because  in- 
justice  itself  is  only  a  great  mistake.  We  honour 
von  for  these  sublime  sentiments,  for  th«ey  do 
bououf  to  our  common  nature.  But  wheu  you 
went  on  to  *ay,  that  if  the  trade  in.  corn  were  to- 
morrow made  free  and  uushackled  as  the  winds, 
our  wares  would  full  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion as  food  would  fall  in  price,  and  that  no  bene- 
fit would  result  to  un  from  the  change,  we  felt 
that  you  were  in  error j  because  we  know  that 
labour  pays  for  ail  things;  and  that  if  a  free  trade 
iu  corn  would  double  the  quantity  of  corn  in 
this  market,  our  wages  would  not  possibly , fall 
In  the  name  ratio  a*  that  in  which  the  price  of 
bread  would  full,  unless  we  a^  once  doubled  our 
numbers,  or  at  ouce  became  four-handed,  and  em- 
ployed  our  four  bauds  as  actively  as  we  now  do 
our  two. 

However,  Sir,  like  yourself,  we  blame  no  man 
for  his  opinions.  You  are  not  the  only  good  man 
who  has  given  u*  bad  advice.  Doctor  Chalmers, 
though  be  bids  us  die  unmarried,  does  not  really 
wish  that  the  noble  race  of  Watt  and  Burns, 
Locke  aod  Milton,  should  become  extinct,  and 
their  place  be  supplied  by  half-starved  Irishmen. 
In  common,  with  other  sages,  he  has  discovered 
the  error  of  Malihus  }  but  the  "  mare's  neat"  is 
his  own.  William  Cob  belt  (almost  a  great  map, 
and  ouce  our  only  champion)  Beems  to  be  mystify- 
ing himtelf,  uud  trying  to  mystify  others,  on  the 
all  important  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws;  but  we 
do  not. call  him  either  rogue  or  fool.  Michael 
Sadler  himself  found  some  friends  among  our  suf- 
fering brethren  at  lludderafield,  although  he  bad, 
while  professing  to  wi»h  us  well,  filled  a  very  large 
book  with  arguuteutt*  iu  favour  of  the  worst  mea- 
sures of  our  worst  foes.  We  do  not  say  that  Mi- 
chael Sadler  is  a  treacherous  man;  we  think  he  is 
mistaken,  and  thut  be  already  thinks  be  is  so.  But 
believing,  with  you,  that  we  are  oa  the  eve  of 
great  changes,  uud  that  they  will  come  through  the 
Trades'  Unions,  we  feel  it  to  be  of  vital  importance 
that  those  Unions  act  ou  right  principles,  aud  that 
no  man  who  is  wrong  in  principle  be  allowed  to 
wield  their  tremendous  power.  We  cannot  believe 
that  a  free  trade  in  corn  would  not  benefit  us; 
provided  we  obtaiu  it  before  we  cease  to  be  a 
manufacturing  people,  aud  while  we  have  commo- 
dities to  give  in  exchange  for  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  other  countries.  With  a  free  trade  in 
food,  we  deny  the  possibility  of  there  ever  beiug 
too  large  a  quantity  of  manufactured  goods.  The 
root  of  our  misery  is  au  insufficient  supply  of  food; 
and  we  deny  that  the  quantity  of  food  can  be  in- 
creased by  restricting  labour.  We  affirm  that  a 
directly  contrary  etiect  would  result  from  such 
restriction;  for  if,  while  we  labour  sixteen  hours 
but  of  the  twenty-four,  we  cau  hardly  keep  the 
market  against  our  un bread-taxed  rivals,  how  shall 
we  keep  it  it'  we  labour  ouly  half  that  time?  We 
are  weary,  of  the  conflict  of  monopoly  with  mo- 
nopoly, of  mischiefs  with  mischiefs,  still  repro- 
ducing each  other.  Our  motto  is  **  Free  Trade, 
with  Free  Labour." 

We  know,  indeed,  that  while  the  landowners 
conspired,  we  must  combine,  or  give  up  all  our 
comforts,  one  by  one;  but  we  deny  that  such  com- 
binations are,  iu  themselves,  either  necessary  or 
desirable.  On  the  contrary,  we  beliere  that  in  this 
country  Trades'  Unions  spring  out  of  the  Coru 
| awi,  and  in  other  countries  out  of  similar  insani- 
ties. Remove  the  cause,  and  the  e fleets  will 
cease.  But  we  also  believe  that  there  is  hut  one 
power  on  esrth  which  cau  put  the  Trades'  Unions 
down.  .  That  power  is  justice.  We,  therefore,  dis- 
approve of  your  plan  of  Regeneration.  A  bad  imi- 
tation of  a  oad  model,  it  is  equally  unjust  and  un- 
wise, Like  the  bread  tax,  it  intends  to  feed  the 
dishonest  at  the  expense  of  the  honest,  while  it 
pretends  to  advocate  the  general  interests.  Had 
jou  mas  fully  called  upon  us  to  aid  yon  jn  per* 
•uadiag  masters  and  workmen  that,    instead  of  I 


wqrrying  each  other,  they  ought  to  unite  heart  and 
band  against  the  common  enemy  for  the  common 
good,  we  could  have  understood  you,  and  it  would 
pot  have  been  necessary  for  one  of  your  Commit* 
tee  to  say,  as  he  did  a  few  evenings  ago,  "  That 
\i  would  be  easier  for  Mr.  Owen  to  $ore,  a  hole 
with  bis  nose  through  the  stone  floor,  than  to  work 
his  scheme*"  l*ut  since  you  have— doubtless  sith 
the  best  intentions,  aud,  perhaps,  guided  by  light 
which  has  not  yet  reached  us— adopted  from 
choice  measures  which,  we  think,  no  wise  men 
will  act  upon*  except  fr°m  necessity,  we  trust  you 
will  pot  be  offended,  if  we  humbly  request,  yon 
to  refute  what  we  conceive  to  be  strong  objec- 
tions against  your  plau  for  the  Regeneration  of 
happiness,  by  restraining  labour  to  eight  hours  per 
day— a  plau  whicb,  in  the  mean  time,  we  believe  to 
be  impracticable. 

You  tell  us,  first,  that  your  object  in  forming 
a  union  of  masters  and  workmen  for  the  restric- 
tion of  labour,  Is  to  compel  idlers  who  consume 
wealth,  and  annuitants  who  no  longer  produce 
any,,  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  they  now  do  for 
our  productions.  But  you  do  not  tell  us  how  we 
cau  compel  purchasers  to  buy  our  goods  dear 
when  they  can  buy  other  goods  cheap.  Yon  go 
on,  it  is  trne,  to  tell  us  that  it  is  not  yonr  inten- 
tion to  confine  your  Uniou  to  this  country.  You 
propose  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  other  nations. 
Well,  let  os  suppose  your  invitation  to  be  ac- 
cepted. Not  in  the  minutest  particular  would  that 
circumstauce  alter  our  unfortunate  position.  You 
forget  that  we  are  bread-taxed,  that  our  rivals  are 
not  bread-taxed:  that  they  would  still  be  able  to 
obtain  as  much  food  for  four  hours*  labour  as  we 
obtain  for  eight;  and  that,  in  the  end,  they 
would  drive  us  out  of  every  market.  What  occa- 
sion then  could  there  be  to  restrict  labour,  when 
h  is  as  plain  as  figures  could  show  it,  that  we 
should  soon  have  no  work  to  perform  except  that 
of  eating  each  other,  in  the  agonies  of  famine  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  get  the  same  wages  for  eight 
hours1  labour  as  for  twelve,  without  robbery  of 
some  kind ;  and  we  deuy  that  tbe  public  can  gain 
by  robbery  of  any  kind,  though  individuals  may, 
and  do,  as  we  know  too  well.  Wealth  is  the  re- 
sult of  labour ;  and  yon  propose  to  labour  eight 
hours*  instead  of  twelve.  Then,  you  propose  to 
produce  one-third  less  wealth  than  you  now  pro- 
duce, mystifying  yourself,  at  tbe  same  time,  with 
tbe  supposition,  that  by  making  fewer  goods,  but 
of  better  quality,  the  labour  of  eight  hours  will 
be  worth  that  of  twelve.  You  forget  that  you 
cannot  work  without  materials  5  that  300  can  only 
buy  raw  cotton  by  selling  your  wrought  cottons  ; 
and,  that  however  excellent  your  improved  article 
might  be,  your  cheap  food  rivals  could  always 
sell  a  better  article  cheaper.  Consequently,  you 
could  not  sell  yonr  wrought  cottons;  consequently 
you  could  not  buy  raw  cottou  j  consequently  you 
most  cease  to  manufacture;  and,  consequently 
your  plan  is  already  a  failure,  even  in  theory. 

Many  of  our  enemies  already  speud  their  in- 
comes in  tbe  midst  of  our  uubread-taxed  rivals. 
Would  not  your  plau,  if  all  other  manufacturing 
countries  did  not  join  in  it — and,  remember,  you 
could  not  compel  any  country  to  join  in  it— be  an- 
other and  a  fatal  tax  on  British  labour  ?  Would  it 
not  be,  in  fact,  the  last  nail  driven  through  tbe 
coffin-lid  of  our  prosperity  ?  You  will  not  answer 
this  question  by  telling  us  that  your  ultimate  ob- 
ject is  universal  barter.  We  may  think  with  you 
and  with  others,  that  a  metallic  currency  is  a  dear 
tool;  bat  all  trade  is  barter,  whether  measured  by 
money  or  uot.  Did  it  never  strike  your  mercan- 
tile mind,  that  tbe  lax  ofaaouitantsaud  absentees 
would  be  completely  effected  by  returning  to  the 
infamous  inconvertible  paper  money,  which  at 
last  converted  our  prosperity  iuto  a  bread  tax  ? 
We  by  no  means  advocate  the  re-enactment  of  the 
villainous  Bank  Restriction  Act;  but  we  fearlessly 
assert,  that  a  depreciated  currency  would  effec- 
tually tax  annuitants  and  absentees*  and.  that  yonr 
plan  would  not.    We  wonder  that  yon  never 


to  have  thought  of  a  tax  oa  rent,  as  an  entirely 
unobjectionable  means  of  relieving  the  distresses 
of  all  honest  and  useful  men.  Is  it  not  time  that 
the  greatest  tax-eaters  ju  the  world  should  them* 
*ejre«  begiu  to  pay  taxes  I  If  lbs  bread  tax 
has  already  cost  us  more  than  all  the  lands 
are  worth  at  the  bread-tax  price,  surely  the 
State  (the  aggregate  of  victims)  must  have  a 
right,  to  tax  them,  and  carry  M>e  proceeds  to  the 
utterly  unbalanced  account  of  restitution.  But 
perhaps  you  are  yourself  a  great  landowner .— 
Pardon  us,  excellent  man  !  we  do  not  suspect  yon 
of  t/aitprously  fighting  the  battle  of  the  enemy 
uude/  our  colours.  No*  If  it  were  possible  lor 
von  intentionally  to  deceive  a  single  human  being, 
Nature  has  written  a  lie  en  your  countenance.— 
But  we  believe  you  are  entirely  wrong,  and  we 
trust,  not  at  all  dangerous.  You  wHI  have  no 
followers  among  the  thinkers  of  any  class  5  and 
they— if  time  be  vouchsafed  them,  that  is  to  say, 
if  tbe  Corn  Laws  be  not  ordained  by  an  inscruta- 
ble Providence  to  .precipitate  tbe  national  ruin- 
will  lead  the  rest  But  why  should  the  co. 
operation  of  so  good  a  man  as  yon  he  worse  than 
undesirable?  Monopoly  is  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  but  her  convulsions  are  terrible  ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  w*  may  perish  before  her.— 
Would  you  prolong  her  struggles  until  they  in- 
volve our  destruction  ?  Or  do  you  ooroeio  at  tbe 
last  hour,  not  Jo  adorn  tbe  corpse  for  interment, 
but,  encumber  the  doctor  with  help,  and  mock  tbe 
bed  of  sickness  with  Mowers  from,  New  Harmony  ? 
Do  you  uot  know  that  we  live  only  by  sufferance  f ' 
That  we  have  so  far  escaped  utter  impoverish- 
ment, solely  iu  consequence  of  the  faultaofour 
rivals,and  their  imitation  of  our  restrictive  follies? 
Do  you  not  know  that  if  they  lake  the  lead  \h 
establishing  a  free  trade  system,  oor  mil  is  certain 
aud  perhaps  irretrievable  ?  Why  have  we  not  a 
mighty  ally  in  you,  rather  than  a  mistaken  friend? 
—Oh  aid  us  to  strike  a  last  blow  at  the  expiring* 
monster  of  monopoly— •*  or  ever  the  silver  cord  of 
oor  prosperity  be  loosed,  the  golden  bowl  of  oor 
strength  be  brokeu,  ere  the  grasshopper  is  a 
burden  to  our  trade- left  aud  uncommercial  weak- 
ness!" Do  this,  aud  it  shall  be  written  on  your 
grave  by  our  children,  «♦  lu  tbe  laud  of  castes, 
Owen  was  a  Mau.,>— We  remain,  kind  aud  dear 
Sir,  your  friends  and  brethren, 

EBENEZER  ELLIOTT, 
JOSEPH  ODDY  HUSTLER, 
JAMES   SOMERSET, 
THOMAS  SHELDON, 
T.  J.  CADWALLADER. 
Sheffield,  January  15,  1824. 


EXPLOSION  OF  THE  REGENERATION 
SOCIETY. 

MX.  OWEN'S  REPLY  TO 
A  Memorial  add  r  €4  ted  6y  Member 't  of  the  Shefi 
field  Regeneration  Society  to  Robert  Owes, 
£tq.,  Us  Founder;"  and  also  to  the  Writer*  of 
the  Editorial  Articles  upon  this  subject,  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  the  23dt  and  'limes  of 
the  24th  instant.  * 

And  first  to  the  Memorialists. 
Dear  and  kind  Friends, 

Would  that  all  who  are  obliged  to  differ  from  ms 
in  opinion  upon  subjects  most  deeply  interesting 
to  themselves  aod  their  posterity,  would  write  in 
the  spirit  and  in  the  language  iu  which  you  have 
addressed  met  Do  not  suppose  that  one  word  of 
your  Memorial  could  give  me  offence  or  the 
slightest  unpleasant  feeling ;  ou  the  contrary,  you 
know  not  how  much  I  rejoice  that  you  are  ho  far 
advanced  in  the  true  spirit  of  charity,  through 
the  general  adoption  0/  which,  alone,  can  the  po- 
pulation of  the  world  ever  be  regenerated,  and 
troth  in  all  simplicity  become  the  only  language  of 
men.l  rejoice  also  thatyou  thus  convince  the  public 
ttiat  there  are  men  among  the  industrious  cf 
among  the  wording  men, of  safe  country, 
at  least  reason  as  speciously  upon  tbe 
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which  the  modern  political  economists  have  alone 
perplexed,  as  any  of  the  leaders  of  that  most 
ignorant,  hot  yet  most  presumptuous  class.  Yes, 
my  friends,  I  do  indeed  rejoice  to  know  that  there 
is  now  among  the  Trades' Union  and  Operatives  of 
the  British  empire  a  rapidly-growing  legitimate 
power,  gnided  by  the  right  spirit,  that  will,  ere 
long,  change  the  entire  condition  of  the  human 
race,  and  makesoond  knowledge  and  intelligent 
industry  change  places  with  eloquent  ignorance 
and  imbecile  or  vicious  idleness  ;  the  die  is  cast 
— the  fiat  has  gone  forth— the  sceptres  of  all 
nations  are  now  changing  hands— and  the  armies 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  world  must  speedily  fall 
prostrate  before  it.  And  when  this  great  and  glo- 
rious change  shall  be  consummated,  and  consum- 
mated too,  as  it  will  be,  without  violence  or  injus- 
tice, then  indeed  will  emperors  and  kings,  as  well 
as  their  subjects,  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  their 
elevation  to  true  dignity,  and  in  the  permanent 
security  ef  their  happiness. 

It  seems  1  told  you  when  I  was  in  Sheffield, 
"  That  if  the  trade  in  corn  were  to-morrow  made 
free  and  unshackled  as  the  winds,  wages  would 
fall  In  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  food  would 
fall  in  price,  and  that  no  benefit  would  result  to 
the  operatives  and  labourers  from  the  change,  and 
that  you  felt  this  opinion  was  any  thing  but  true, 
for  the  reasons  which  you  afterwards  assign." 
These  reasons  differ  not  from  the  common  errors 
of  the  school  of  false  political  economy,  except 
that  they  are  given  with  less  mystification  than 
Ibey  are  usually  found  in  the  writings  of  that 
school. 

You  appear,  however,  to  have  forgotten  a  short, 
but  yet  an  essential,  addition  to  the  sentiments 
which  I  expressed,  namely,  **  as  long  as  the  sys- 
tem of  individual  competition  shall  be  permitted, 
by  the  producers  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  to 
govern  the  production  and  exchange  of  both." 
Now,  it  is  this  addition  which  gives  another  cha- 
racter to  the  whole  question.  For  while  pro- 
ducers and  exchangers  are  placed  under  circum- 
stances to  compete  with  each  other  in  markets 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  made 
in  discoveries,  and  improvements  in  machinery 
and  chemistry,  must  be,  except  for  very  short 
intervals,  continually  overstocked,  it  will  not  be 
a  consideration  with  them  what  are  the  number  or 
cost  of  the  various  items  which  form  the  prime 
cost  of  any  article,  but  what  it  the  actual  cost, 
valuing  labour  at  the  lowest  rate  at  which  the 
labourer  can  be  subsisted,  and  the  smallest 
amount  above  these  aggregate  sums  will  be,  as 
long  as  individual  competition  shall  continue,  the 
average  market-price  of  all  general  productions. 
Thus  keeping  ths  price  of  labour,  snd  of  all  things 
produced  by  labour,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
permanently,  most  injurious  to  the  producers  of 
wealth,  and  beneficial  to  the  non  producers  of 
wealth  and  knowledge  in  appearance  only.  This, 
however,  is  but  one  of  the  endless  errors  of  a 
system  so  false  in  principle  and  so  injurious  in 
practice,  that  almost  all  men  appear  to  be  of  neces- 
sity actively  engaged  in  undermining  or  pulling 
down  some  portion  of  it,  and,  in  consequence,  it 
must  soon  be  demolished  by  the  joint  efforts  of  its 
injudicious  friends  and  open  enemies. 

For  myself,  I  have  long  thought  it  to  be  a  sad 
waste  of  time  to  endeavour  to  accomplish  an  im- 
possibility; that  is,  to  repair  aod  mend  a  system 
which  is  radically  bad  and  incapable  of  improve- 
ment. 1  would,  however,  support  it,  wretchedly 
bad  as  it  is,  until  a  better  can  be  introduced  to 
supersede  it. 

But,  m/  dear  and  kind  friends,  you  utterly  mis- 
take me  when  you  imagine  that  I  am  a  friend  to  a 
corn  or  any  monopoly  whatever.  I  have  always 
contended,  not  only  against  monopolies  of  every 
kind,  but  also  against  all  restrictions  upon  the 
free  exchange  of  commodities  and  knowledge  all 
over  the  world.  1  have  ever  maintained  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  all  that  there  should  be  no  foreign 
ceuntry,  or  foreign  trade,  or  foreign  language  to 


be  discovered  on  any  part  of  our  globe  j  for  the 
earth  should  be,  and  will  be,  when  man  shall  be- 
come somewhat  rational,  one  country,  with  one 
language  and  one  interest.  Little  do  you  imagine, 
my  dear  friends,  within  what  a  very  limited  circle 
your  present  views  of  society  are  confined.  You 
have  yet  to  learn  what  man  is,  and  what  he  may 
be  made  to  become;  what  society  is,  and  what  it 
may  be  made  to  become.  Had  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  best  mode  of  creating  and  distributing 
wealth  been  taught  to  the  public,  you  would  not, 
at  this  period,  have  been  uselessly  occupied  in 
writing  or  talking  about  «•  Free  trade  and  free 
labour/'  for  this  specious  maxim  under  individual 
competition  is  good  in  practice  only  for  the  few 
large  capitalists  of  the  world,  and  they  can  well 
afford  to  pay  high  premiums  for  auy  doctrines  being 
forced  upon  the  public,  knowing,  as  they  well  do, 
that  wealth  and  station  can  make  current  or 
fashionable,  for  a  temporary  period,  any  falsehood 
or  absurdity. 

You  say  that  I  am  the  Founder  of  the  Regene- 
ration Society.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  letter  published 
in  every  morning  and  evening  London  Newspaper, 
of  Aug.  7,  1817,  I  advertized  eight  hours  as  the 
maximum  of  a  day's  labour ;  but  John  Fielden, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  has  a  better  right  to  the  title  of 
Founder  of  the  Regeneration  Society :  for  in  de- 
liberating together  upon  what  was  best  to  be 
done  towards  obtaining  the  rights  of  industry  for 
the  producers  of  wealth,  the  idea  of  *'  eight  hours 
labour  for  the  present  day's  wages"  first  occurred 
to  him  ;  and  he  it  was  who,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
posed to  carry  the  measure  into  practice  by  means 
of  a  Parent  Society,  which  he,  myself,  and  many 
others,  afterwards  formed  in  Manchester;  and 
new  Auxiliary  Societies  have  been  established  in 
many  of  the  chief  manufacturing  districts  and  in 
tiic  metropolis;  and  I  have  no  doubt  these  societies 
will  rapidly  spread  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

But  you  imagine  that  eight  hours'  labour  for  the 
present  days*  wages  is  an  impracticable  measure." 
Why  is  it  impracticable?    Are  you  yet  unaware 
that  our  present  population,  aided  by  the  extended 
machinery  introduced  into  this  country  within  the 
lust  hundred  years,  may  with   ease,  be  made  to 
create  at  least  one  hundred  times  the  amount  of 
wealth  in  eight  hours  per  day  that  the  population 
before  that  period  could  produce,  while  unaided  by 
this  new  power?    Were  you,  my  dear  friends, 
practical  men,  and  acquainted  with  onr  resources 
for  the  production  of  national  wealth  with  very 
light  and  limited  man  mil  labour,  you  would  readily 
perceive  that  we  could    not   only  saturate    our 
islands  with  wealth  in  eight  hours  per  day,  but 
greatly  overwhelm  our  whole  population  with  all 
that  the  humnn  heart   can   desire  in  much  less 
than  four  hours  per  day.  It  is  the  ignorance  alone  of 
your  pnblic  writers  and  speechifiers  that  ha*  kept 
you  in  total  darkness  on  this  subject  so  deeply  im- 
portant to  you  and  the  world.    The  cost  of  pro- 
duction, provided  the  public  knew  bow  to  direct 
the  mighty  energies  of  this  empire,   would  be  no 
more  than  the  healthy  and  delightful  exercise  of  our 
population,  directed  by  sound  knowledge.    There 
is  nothing  known  of  any  real  value  by  any  of  our 
statesmen   or  public   writers  relative  to  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth  ;  they  merely 
bandy  about  words  on  the  subject,  without  having 
yet  acquired  a  knowledge  of  any  correct  or  true 
data  on  which  to  build  any  rational  theory.    To 
devote  any  of  your  faculties  to  attempt  tp  unravel 
their  mystification  of  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
beautiful  sciences,  would  be  a  sad  waste  of  your 
valuable  time.    Shortly  certainty  shall  be  given  to 
you  instead  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  the  pub- 
lic  has  been  hitherto   imbibing  on  the  mode  of 
producing  national  wealth,  and  forming  a  national 
character,  that  abundance  may  be  insured  to  ail ; 
that  a  superior  character  may  be  formed  for  every 
individual,  and  national  virtue  be  made  to  super- 
sede the  present  national  corruption,  imbecility  and 
confusion  of  ideas  upon  every  important  subject. 


Be  not  alarmed,  my  friends,  about  yoor  foretga 
trade.  If  the  producers  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain, 
both  masters  and  men,  had  not  been  the  greatest 
dolts  upon  earth,  they  would  have  formed  tr- 
rangements  during  the  last  century  to  have  pro- 
dnced  wealth  for  themselves,  and  have  enjoyed  it 
surrounded  by  every  beoeficial  comfort,  and  not 
have  made  themselves  the  most  abject  slaves  that 
the  world  has  yet  known,  that  they  might  labour 
for  foreign  nations  (to  their  iojury  also),  and  theov 
selves  retain  only  the  worst  of  those  things  which 
they  produced  to  be  sent  abroad  in  such  profosoa. 
No  national  proceeding  less  insane  tbaa  that  of 
yoor  foreign  trade  could  have  reduced  thswerkiar. 
classes  of  these  islands  into  the  stale  of  deatiiatioa 
and  degradation  under  which  they  now  suffer,  to 
the  utter  disgrace  of  British  legislators,  gover- 
nors, and  the  writers,  who  form  public  opioioo. 

Before  I  conclude,  permit  me  to  say  that  1  hope 
you  will  not  be  again  so  deluded  as  to  imagine  that 
I  am  a  friend  to  monopolies  of  any  kind,  religions, 
political,  or  commercial ;  for  I  desire  a  repeal  of 
them  all,  by  a  change  of  the  whole  system:  beta 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  of  all  public imports, 
leaving  yon  no  national,  parochial,  or  county 
taxes  to  pay,  would  not  give  any  permanent  relief 
to  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  aod  Ire- 
land, as  long  as  yon  have  the  curse  of  individual 
competition  to  contend  against,  or,  in  other  woroV, 
your  "  free  trade  and  free  labour*'  which  willosly 
make  the  rich  more  wealthy  and  despotic,  and  the 
smaller  masters,  operatives,  and  labourers  poorer 
and  more  abject.  Remember  that  it  is  the  an- 
nufacturing  and  monied  capitalist  who  is  the 
most  urgent  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  last, 
because  lie  expects  to  be  the  gainer;  for  thi* 
question  is  in  reality  a  contest  between  the  noaied 
and  landed  interests;  both  of  which,  coder  the 
existing  system  of  folly,  are,  from  ignorance,  vow 
enemies,  and  yet  you  are  the  only  support  of  both. 
The  only  objection  to  the  immediate  repeal  of 
these  laws  is,  that  it  would  increase  the  general 
distress  and  confusion  which  already  exists  hi  the 
agricultural  districts  to  an  alarming  extent,  while 
by  other  measures,  easily  to  be  adopted  in  practice, 
the  whole  difficulties  of  the  empire  may  be  over* 
come,  and  all  interests  be  promoted  sod  placed 
upon  a  permanently  prosperous  foundation. 

But  there  is  one  subject  which  I  had  nearly  over- 
looked, aod  1  suppose  because  it  is  a  personal  ose. 
—You  imagine  that  I  am  a  rich  man  :  this  is  the 
greutest  libel  that  conld  be  published  agaiastoe; 
for  with  my  knowledge  of  the  existing  erronasd 
evils  of  the  world,  were  I  possessed  of  all  the 
wealth  of  all  the  rich  men  of  this  wealthy  eausre. 
I  should  expend  it  in  measures  to  destroy  tits 
wretched  system,  and  bnild  up  another  of  a  chant- 
ter  the  reverse  of  it  in  principle  and  in  practicc- 
I  remain,  mykiud  and  much-valued  friends,  year 
debtor  for  your  memorial,  ROBERT  OWEN. 
Loudon, Jan. 25,  1834. 

To  Messrs.  the  Writers  of  the  Editorial  Artkki 
in  the  Times,  Morning  Chronicle,  Globe,  En- 
miner,  and  other  Newspapers,  on  the  ShsfM 
Memorial  addressed  to  Kobert  Owev. 
Giktlemen,— The  Memorialists  say,  « Bai- 
lie ving  with  you  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  F**1 
changes,  and  that  they  will  come  through  tat 
Trades*  Unions,  we  feel  it  to  be  of  vital  imp**: 
ance  that  those  Unions  acton  right  priedjtles, ead 
that  no  man  who  is  wrong  in  principle  beattoved 
to  use  their  tremendous  power.**  Now,  this  a  hy 
far  the  most  important  sentence  in  this  wefl-sTM- 
ten,  and  in  many  respects  most  important  pohhc 
document ;  for  the  greatest  evil  which  cosW  so* 
befsl  our  hitherto-benighted  and  deluded cosotry 
wonld  be,  that  the  producing;  classes  of  this  cats* 
try,  combined  into  Trades'  Unions,  should  he  m 
by  any  who  are  •«  wrong  in  principle,*'  and  •*• 
are  ignorant  of  the  great  permanent  interests" 
their  class,  and  of  all  classes  of  which  society  a 
composed ;  for  1  maintain  that  any  prs**** 
which  in  its  practical  operation  it  wMslfi  w 
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benefit  one  class  or  one  country  only,  and  not  tbe 
whole  population  of  every  country,  is  a  false  prin- 
ciple, and  ought  not  to  be  supported  by  any  parties 
who  have  tbe  well-being  of  society  at  heart.  No 
man,  therefore,  oagbt  to  be  permitted  to  wield  the 
mighty  energies  of  tbe  producing  classes  of  the 
British  empire,  and  more  especially  of  the  Trades' 
Unions,  who  shall  attempt  to  direct  that  power  for 
a  party  purpose,  or  individual  gain,  or  for  ambi- 
tion, or  for  the  advantage  of  any  portion  of  the 
people,  in  opposition  to  the  general  and  perma- 
nent benefit  of  the  whole  population  ;  and  I  am, 
therefore,  desirous  that  you,  Gentlemen,  should 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  tbe  principles  and  pro- 
ceedings of  all  who  give  advice  to  the  Trades' 
Unions,  while  the  members  composing  them  are 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  true  interests  and 
of  motional  interests,  that  the  one  may  never  be 
directed  to  clash  with  the  other.  To  do  this  is 
sorely  your  duty. 

But,  Messrs.  directors  of  public  opinion,  if  these 
honest,  but  misled  memorialists,  imagine  that  it  is 
in  tbe  least  necessary  for  one  productive  class  to 
labour,  as  many  of  them  do,  <(  sixteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,"  to  support  themselves  in 
existence,  anrely  you  can  put  them  right,  and  in- 
form them  that,  in  a  country  which  has  acquired 
more  productive  power  (multiplied  by  two,  if  not 
by  three)  in  one  century,  than  the  whole  world  a 
century  ago  possessed,  that  there  must  be  some 
great  error  to  lead  them  to  such  contradictory  and 
melancholy  conclusions.  You,  who  profess  such 
perfect  knowledge  upon  this  and  upon  every  other 
subject,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  open  their  eyes 
and  set  then)  right  by  a  dash  of  your  pen ;  and  in- 
form them  how  an  immense  iu crease  of  produc- 
tive power  for  the  creation  of  wealth  is  mttdethe 
cause  of  poverty  and  destitution  to  those  without 
whom  the  wealth  conld  not  be  produced.  Refer- 
ring to  myself,  the  editorial  article  io  the  Timet 
has  the  following  passage:  **  We  believe  his  views 
to  be  as  abundaut  in  benevolence  as  they  are  sig- 
nally destitute  of  common  sense ;  and  if,  by  some 
miracle,  Mr.  Owen  should  become  capable  of 
adapting  discreet  and  sober  views  to  ends  which 
were  specific,  practically  and  substantially  useful, 
he  has  shown,  beyond  all  question,  under  a  series 
of  what  to  any  other  man  would  have  been  repulses, 
disappointments,  miscarriages,  and  mortifications, 
unvaried  by  one  glimmer  of  remote  or  contingent 
success,*'  &c.  Good, — your  corruptions  of  troth, 
without  investigation  or  inquiry,  are  wonderful ; 
*'  unvaried  by  one  glimmer  of  remote  or  contin- 
gent success:'*  and  this,  too,  said  of  an  individual 
whose  practice  has  been  more  eminently  success- 
ful than  any  other  man's  now  living !  Now  for  the 
proof : — 

First.  I  improved,  by  years  of  intense  applica- 
tion, the  factory  system  to  an  extent  not  yet 
equalled. 

Second.  1  brought  the  condition  of  the  children 
and  others  employed  in  manufactures  before  the 
legislature  and  the  country,  by  various  publica- 
tions; and,  before  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
ever  heard  of  such  a  measure,  I  bad,  by  my  in 
dividual  application  to  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  obtained  the  promises  of  a  majority 
in  both  to  support  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  chil- 
dren employed  in  factories,  which  bill  was  after- 
wards committed  to  his  care  in  tbe  House  of  Com. 
moos;  but  its  efficiency,  in  three  sessions  of  con- 
test with  the  manufacturing  interest,  was  in  great 
part  destroyed  in  the  House  of  Commous,  and 
completed  in  tbe  House  of  Lords. 

Third.  I  discovered  the  principles  which  ena- 
bled me  to  found  a  system  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race,  by  a  series  of  practical 
measures  to  supersede  the  imaginary  system  by 
which  the  world  has  been  hitherto  aloue  govern- 
ed ;  and  commenced  the  first  step  of  the  series  by 
surrounding  the  children  of  the  population  at 
New  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  with  superior  circum- 
stances for  forming  their  character,  under  the 
appellation  of  Infant  Schools,  and  thus  gave  them 


a  new  and  superior  character.  These  schools  have 
been  blindly  followed  by  the  public  in  this  coun- 
try, on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  ;  on  which  last  continent  two  of 
the  earliest  pupils  in  the  New  Lanark  school,  of 
the  nsme  of  Buchanan,  sous  of  the  first  infant- 
school  master,  have  been  for  some  time  most  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  opening  hundreds  of  such 
establishments;  but  it  will  be  some  time  before 
the  knowledge  of  thus  forming  the  infant  charac- 
ter can  be  understood  and  received  by  a  popula- 
tion, trained  from  their  infancy  to  be  grossly  ig- 
norant and  irrational.  The  time,  however,  is  not 
far  distant,  when  the  advantage  of  training  the 
human  race  within  perfectly  arranged  superior 
circumstances  over  the  present  practice  of  per- 
mitting the  great  majority  who  are  born  to  grow 
up  within  random  or  most  vicious  circumstances, 
will  become  too  obvious  even  for  irrational  beings 
much  longer  to  endure  tbe  'gross  errors  and 
evils  of  such  a  practice. 

Fourth.  From  these  principles  I  also  was  led  to 
adopt  measores  to  govern  tbe  population  of  a 
large  village  without  applying  to  magistrates  or 
lawyers  in  a  single  instance ;  but  which  during 
twenty-nine  years  was  effected  with  the  greatest 
success  by  inducing  them,  through  reason  and 
kindness,  to  change  their  inferior  character  for 
superior  habits  and  conduct.  (No  experiment 
could  have  succeeded  better  than  this  in  all  re- 
spects.  Natives,  and  foreigners  from  all  countries, 
came  in  thousands  annually  to  inspect  it,  and  re- 
turned delighted  to  discover  that  a  prospect  was 
thus  opened  for  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  future 
happiness. 

Fifth.  1  gsveto  the  Dutch  government,  in  1817, 
through  its  Minister,  Mr.  Falk,the  principles  and 
the  outline  of  a  plan  to  overcome  and  prevent 
pauperism  in  any  country;  and  it  was  applied  to 
practice  in  what  is  called  the  Dutch  Poor  Colonies, 
in  18 V6;  tbe  late  Duke  of  Bedford  and  myself 
being  the  only  British  honorary  members  of  the 
society  which  carried  the  plan  into  execution. 
This  plsn  was  offered  to  the  committee  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  on  the  Poor  Laws,  sit- 
ting in  full  conclave,  in  1817  ;  and  after  debating 
the  question  for  two  days  with  closed  doors, 
whether  I  should  be  examined  on  the  report  and 
plan  to  remove  and  prevent  pauperism,  it  was 
decided  by  a  small  majority  that  I  should  not  be 
heard  ;  and  thus,  like  the  offer  of  Columbus,  my 
services  were  refused  by  the  legislators  of  my  own 
country,  and  accepted  and  put  in  practice  by  a 
foreign  court.  If  it  had  been  adopted,  tbe  absurd- 
ity would  have  been  prevented  of  men,  competent 
aud  wishing  to  produce  wealth,  not  being  allowed 
to  do  so,  when  hundreds  and  thousands  are 
starving  for  the  want  of  that  which  these  men 
thus  forced  to  become  paupers  could  so  easily 
create,  and  at  tbe  same  time  save  the  expense  of 
their  own  maintenance. 

Sixth.  1  have  given  to  the  world,  in  a  Report 
made  to  the  County  of  Lanark,  in  1820,  and  iu  a 
Report  of  my  proceedings  in  Ireland,  in  182*2  3, 
detailed  principles  and  plans,  along  with  the  most 
minute  and  accurate  statements  and  calculations, 
by  which  the  British  government  may, at  any  time, 
change  the  state  of  immorality  and  adversity  of 
this  country  and  of  Ireland  into  a  virtuous,  pros- 
perous, and  happy  one  and  effect  this  change 
without  any  real  evil  to  any  party  or  individual. 

Seventh.  I  have  adopted  practical  proceedings 
to  change  public  opinion  from  the  old  and  absurd 
notions  relative  to  the  creation  of  wealth  and  for- 
mation of  character,  and  have  succeeded  to  ao  ex- 
tent that  will  ere  long  surprise  all  those  who  only 
view  tbe  surface  of  society. 

Eighth.  I  have  been  one  of  those  who  assisted 
to  form  the  Regeneration  Society,  which,  io  its 
ultimate  results,  will  overturn  the  old  immoral  and 
most  vicious  practice  of  always  endeavouring  to 
buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  and  give  quite  another 
view  to  t^e  public  of  their  real  interests. 


Ninth.  1  have  devised  the  plan  of  National  Equi- 
table Labour  Exchange,  by  means  of  the  labour 
notea  and  equitable  valuations,  aa  an  intermediate 
mode  by  which  to  pass,  without  inconvenience, 
from  the  present  most  defective  commercial  state 
to  another,  in  which  the  production  of  wealth, 
created  solely  by  the  pleaaure  of  tbe  producers, 
shall  be  made  always  to  exceed  consumption, 
although  each  individual  shall  consume  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  and,  ere  long,  all  nations  and  people  wilt 
adopt  this  equitable  mode  of  exchange. 

Tenth.  1  have  advised  all  trades  and  occupations 
to  unite  in  one  grand  moral  union,  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  tbe  rights  of  industry,  and  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  long  oppression  which  they 
have  hitherto  patiently  suffered,  and  to  give  them 
that  rank  and  importance  in  society  which  they  are 
now  destined  to  acquire  and  permanently  main- 
tain ;  they  are  rapidly  carrying  this  recommenda- 
tion into  practice,  and  they  must  therefore  become, 
if  rightly  used  and  directed,  the  most  valuable 
aids  aud  supporters  of  all  governments,  but,  if 
unjustly  treated,  their  most  powerful  opposers. 

Eleventh.  Above  all,  1  have  worked  out,  from  a 
close  investigation  of  facta,  tbe  important  princi- 
ples, by  tbe  application  of  which  to  practice  every 
child  of  man  may,  in  future,  be  compelled,  without 
any  apparent  force  from  birth  to  death,  to  become, 
by  comparison  with  tbe  past  and  present  genera- 
tions of  men,  a  being  of  a  much  higher  and  superior 
order;  but  of  which  you,  gentlemen  Editors,  have 
no  means  at  present  to  enable  you  to  have  much 
useful  knowledge. 

And ,  lastly,  I  have  analyzed  old  society  into  its 
component  parts,  and  developed  to  the  public  the 
whole  science  of  forming  a  new  society,  in  which 
there  will  be  the  due  proportion  of  powers  aod 
means  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
for  new-modelliog  —  almost  re-creating— human 
nature,  and  for  governing  society  without  force  or 
fraud,  and  solely  by  reason  and  kindness. 

I  fear,  however,  that  yoo  and  many  of  your  read- 
ers have  much  to  unlearn,  and  much  to  learn,  be- 
fore yoo  can  understand  a  language  so  true  as  this 
is,  and  therefore  so  new  to  you.  1  must  not,  I  fear, 
occupy  more  of  your  valuable  colnmna,  aa  you,  no 
doubt,  deem  them  ;  but  when  you  feel  inclined  to 
receive  real  knowledge  upon  subjects  of  the  deep- 
est interest  to  you  and  your  readers,  instead  of 
indulging  in  senseless  epithets,  evincing  ignorance 
of  men  and  manners  in  those  who  use  them,  I  shall 
again  willingly  reply  to  any  attack  of  tbe  system 
which  1  advocate,  that  may  appear  in  your  papers. 
— 1  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

ROBERT  OWEN. 

P.S.— l  should  not  forget  that  I  visited  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  when  the  Congress  of  Sovereigns  was 
held  there,  in  1818,  and  prevented  memorials  to  it, 
recommending  the  governments  then  to  prepare 
measures  to  change  their  principles  of  governing ; 
for  that,  if  they  delayed  doing  so  too  long,  that 
would  take  place  atnoug  the  producing  classes 
which  has  actually  occurred  to  the  letter  of  my 
predictions. 

Also,  that  I  gave  to  tbe  continental  governments 
the  outline  of  a  national  system  of  education ;  for 
which  I  received  the  thanks  of  all,  and  in  addition 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  a  gold  medal  from  the  late  Kiug  of  Saxony. 

Shortly,  however,  you  will  discover  that  the 
whole  arrangements  and  business  of  society  will 
emanate  from  the  measures  which  1  have  devised, 
aud  which  by  the  general  conviction  of  their  supe- 
riority will  force  their  way  into  universal  practice. 

In  a  conversation  on  the  speeches  delivered 
at  the  late  public  meeting  held  in  the  Institu- 
tion, Charlotte-street,   a  gentleman  observed 
that  the  speech  of  J.  H.  was  a  chaste  - 
lady  present  observed  that  it  could  nc 
wise,  as  it  was  his  maiden  speech. 
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REGENERATING  FABLES. 


PROLOCUS. 

That  many  men  have  tunny  minds, 
Aud  lhal  there  ate  a*  many  kinds 
Of  miiidp.  u*  iiioe», — io  Pope  we  read  5 
And  what  Pope  said  is  true  indeed  i 
TUe  Twickenham  bard  wan  seldom  wrong, 
Far  bejoin'd  always  *tn±e  and  soug. 
Alilmuftb  this  fact  be  one  qE  those 
Which  evpry  sou  cf  Adam  know*. 
Some  love  the  I  awe*,  wtnc  their  guineas. 
Some  men  are  wise,  and  tome  arc  ninnies; 
One  roles  Ibe  w*>rfd  at  risk  of  lift?, 
Another—  canno-l  rule  bii*  wile; 
But  Ma  a  matter  more  in  ^oubiy 
How  all  Ihi*  difference  comes  abont, 
Helveliu*  na>»,  by  Education 
And  Mirebenu— -Orpinhtaffcii ; 
Bot  Owen's  theory,  far  more  true, 
By  oeilher  ou/y»  hot  the  tiro* 

Wow,  education  comprehends 
Our  whole  experience,  and  el lends 
To  ell  thai  can  an  taftoence  give 
Toward*  good  or  evil,  while  we  lire  , 
And,  if  we  could  the  bud  exclude, 
Only  preserving  all  ihe  good, 
By  actio*  tong  upon  a  race, 
We  should,  lo  lime,  all  vice  efface; 
Alvd,  even  by  Pnrenologie  law*. 
Rob  down  the  hump*  which  are  ii»  cau*c 
Alallunsiau  mwids,  wiih  ugly  face*, 
Would  yield  to  Venn*  and  the  Graces; 
For  Education  would  control, 
And  mould  the  body  to  the  eoul. 

Body  and  eoul  are  wOrda  1  Us e, 
Take  both,  or  either,  ae  yon  choose  ; 
For,  scrutKitee  their  meaning  well, 
What  either  la,  we  cannot  tell. 
Bot,  if  we  theorieta  must  refraio 
From  words  we  cannot  well  explain, 
]  fear  those  wiser  far  than  J 
Would  6nd  their  logic  soon  run  dry. 
One  truth  we  boldly  may  aver : 
Of  man  the  varied  character, 
If,  through  the  world,  we  taste  and  try  him, 
Is  always  for  him  form'd,  not  by  him. 
Thiais  the  truth  all  troths  above, 
The  source  ef  charity  and  love  ; 
The  troth  which,  if  all  understood, 
Would  be  the  source  of  every  good. 
The  law  of  love,  by  heaven  reveal'd, 
Was  always  in  this  truth  conceal'd  ; 
That  law,  we  in  the  Gospel  fiud, 
ThiM  proves  its  reason  to  the  mind. 

Yet  how  perverse  do  mortals  act ! 
Now  own,  and  now  deny,  the  fact. 
What  is  our  penal  legislation, 
But  of  this  fact  a  flat  negation  ? 
Revenge,  as  Christians,  we  deplore, 
But  io  revenge  could  we  do  more : 
We  hang  the  man  who  steals  a  purse ; 
To  steal  or  murder,— which  is  worse  ? 
Thus  on  revenge  our  laws  are  based, 
Aud  by  it  every  act  disgraced  , 
It  circulates  throogh  every  vein, 
Flutters  each  heart,— maddens  each  brain. 

Id  our  domestic  matters,  too, 
Ood  thing  we  nay,  another  do. 
Thus  Tom  is  dull,  and  Jack  is  smart ; 
Wills  headU  good,  and  bad,  Dick's  heart. 
We  own  God  made  them  not  the  same, 
But  ill  alike  we  praise  or  blame. 
»*  Train  op  a  child  as  he  should  go, 
You  wisely  leach  ;  bot  do  you  so  ? 
*  Bad  compaoy  corrupts,"  you  say  , 
«  Tom  mast  not  with  the  footman  play. 
In  the  next  breath,  1  hear  you  shout, 
•«  Tom,  tell  the  footman  1  am  out. 
And  in  an  hoar  poor  Tom  Is  crying.— 
papa  has  flogg'd  the  boy  for—lying! 
Thus,  if  our  motives  we  shrvey, 
We  change  them  6fty  tt«es  a-day  5 


~We  plant  the  weeds,  and  vainly  go 
And  beat  the  ground  because  they  grow. 

\Vhy  shoold  we  give  a  brother  pain, 
Because  of  his  peculiar  brain  ? 
Or,  just  because  that  he  was  born 
When?  to  be  honest  was  a  scorn  ? 
If  Christians— let  us  Christ  obey, 
And  teach  our  neighbour  not  to  stray  ; 
Or  if  he  should  in  act  offend, 
Treat  him,  not  like  a  foet  but  friend  ; 
Be  gentle,  for  we  always  can ; 
Condemn  the  vice — not  hate  the  man. 

The  name  of  Christian  was  our  boast, 
When  one  another  we  could  roast; 
And  though  observers  might  allow 
That  we  are  something  better  now, 
Yet  Christians  still,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Are  people  only  taik'd  about. 
Of  Christian  love  we  largely  speak, 
And  flourish  on  it  once  a- week  ; 
But  more  tban'half  we  say  and  do 
Is  with  black  hatred  tioged  all  throogh. 

That  this  is  a  progressive  state 
One  might  have  thought  beyond  debate, 
Had  the  reverse  not  been  proclaimed 
By  some  for  talent  justly  famed, 
Who  close  the  vista  hope  had  left  us, 
Having  of  present  good  bereft  us, 
They  say  that  vice,  like  yeast,  was  sent 
To  make  the  cup  of  life  ferment, 
And  generate  poverty  and  strife, 
As  acids,— just  to  shorten  life  ; 
For  that  Altaighty  legislation 
Contrived  such  "  checks  to  population. 

Now,  I  hold  quite  a  different  creed ; 
I  think  that  vice  is  as  a  weed, 
Which  has,  no  doubt,  for  objects  wise  , 
Been,  in  our  Eden,  made  to  rise, 
And  aH  our  choicest  spots  deface, 
Till  Truth  shall  occupy  its  place. 
I  do  not  say  that  all  this  vice, 
Can  be  grubb'd  up  jnst  in  a  trice ; 
But,  with  the  hoe  of  Truth  in  hand, 
We  very  soon  might  clear  the  land, 
If  it  we  boldly  could  employ, 
Nor  othera  sow  what  we  destroy. 

1  alwnys  had  a  wish  at  heart 
In  this  good  work  to  bear  a  part  ; 
And  alway«  have  done  all  I  could 
To  serve  out  wholesome  mental  food  5 
But  for  grave  tasks  1  feel  unable, 
Atid  now  and  then  shall  tell  a  Fable. 

FABLE  T. 
The  Cracked  Milh-Pan. 
Dame  Hodges,  at  a  neighbouring  fair, 
Where  higglers  bring  their  crockery- ware. 
Purchased  a  pan,  in  which  to  put  her 
New  milk,  when  she  was  making  butter, 
Returning  home  upon  her  nag, 
She  placed  before  her,  in  a  bag, 
The  pan— her  pattens— two  new  platters, 
A  reaping  hook,  aod  sundry  matters, 
Which,  though  of  use  in  rural  labours, 
Were  rather  ill-assorted  neighbours, 
Apt  to  annoy,  and  grow  moat  riotyy— 
A  type  of  civilised  society. 
And  thus  the  pattens  crack'd  the  pan 
Before  Ihe  homeward  troi  began. 

Arrived  at  her  own  dwelling  door, 
The  dame  unpack'd  her  new-bought  store ; 
To  farmer  Hodges  in  she  brought  them/ 
Aod  told  how  very  cheap  she  bought  them  ; 
Her  bump  of  order  beiua  high, 
The  various  things  she  then  put  by  ; 
And  fill'd  the  pan  up  to  the  brim 
With  milk  she  meant  next  day  to  skim  ; 
Which  in  her  dairy  safe  she  placed, 
First  having  from  it  pussy  chased. 

The  dame  got  np  by  break  of  day, 
And  to  the  dairy  took  her  way, 
Where,  great  indeed  ;  was  her  surprise, 
And  horrors  struck  her  housewife  eyes! 


The  pan  was  empty,  and  tfie  floor  1 

Was  with  the  milk  alt  flooded  o'er. 

"  And  are  you  crack'*),  then,  after  all;" 

She  said,  u  you  refuse  of  a  stall? 

To  see  such  waste  must  give  me  pais, 

But  it  shall  not  be  so  again.'1 

On  which  he  raised  the  pan  in  ire, 

Her  face  with  rage  a  perfect  fire, 

Intent  upon  the  ground  to  dash  it, 

And  in  ten  thousand  pieces  smash  i( ; 

But  "  Hold  !  good  dame,"  the  pan  cried ost  ; 

For  you  must  know  it  had — a  spout; 

And  had  it  not  been  so  well  made, 

Poets  cau  call  (heir  gods  to  aid ; 

And  I  have  one  within  my  reach ; 

'Twas  Pan  who  gave  his  cousin  speech 

For  gods  and  goddesses  of  yore, 

Have  often  done  like  things  before 

Their  famous  protegees  by  birth 

Were  all  allied  to  mother  Earth  ; 

The  nymphs  so  fair,  and  heroes  bluff, 

Were  only  made  of  pipkin-stuff. 

Even  you— well  may  your  bright  eyes  stvc! 

Even  you,  dear  Rose,  are  earthea.ware. 

But,  1  am  straggling  from  my  road 

Aod  lose  myself  in  episode. 

Then  to  my  tale:— the  pan  cried, (f  bold! 
And  do  not  so  unjustly  scold ; 
If  you  must  blame  where  blame  is  das, 
The  blame  should  fail  alone  ou  you. 
1  made  myself — you  caonot  say 
That,  for  the  potter  chose  my  clay. 
But  as  you  knew  that  I  was  brittle, 
You  might  have  shielded  me  a  little; 
Nor  thus  contrived  to  mix  and  shake  me 
With  monsters  formM  to  bruise  or  breaks*. 
For  had  you  pack'd  me  well  in  straw, 
I  might  not  now  have  had  a  flaw  j 
But  as  it  is,  I  have  been  crack'd 
Merely  because  I  was  ill- pack'd. 
Still,  thrifty  dame,  that  I  have  got 
No  qualities  of  use  think  uot. 
If  you  my  services  would  try 
•  To  keep  from  damage  something  dry. 
And  gently  treat  your  kindred  clay, 
Til  serve  you  well  for  many  a  day." 

The  dame,  like  few,  was  ruled  by  rests*, 
And  what  the  pan  said  was  in  season; 
She  grew  quite  calm,  and  from  that  boar, 
The  pan  has  served  to  hold  ber  flour. 

Reader,  huve  you  not  seen  a  man 
WTith  some  resemblance  to  this  pan  ? 
Whom  you  have  driven  from  your  door 
Where  he  assistance  would  implore, 
Because  you  saw,  or  thought  you  saw, 
Or  was  iuforoTd,  he  had  a  flaw, 
Which  nature  and  his  rugged  fate 
Had  work'd  together  to  create? 
If  you  have  done  so,  pray  refrain 
From  ever  acting  so  again ; 
For,  from  my  tale  you  may  deduce 
That  every  man  may  have  a  use ; 
Which,  if  you  kindly  be  inclined, 
With  some  research  you  soon  may  find. 
Should  conscience  dictnte  this  is  right, 
And  to  be  kind  afford  delight, 
Rlush  for  our  boasted  Soctul State, 
Which  cultivates, not  love,  but  hate; 
Aud  join  me  to  condemn  the  laws. 
Which  smash  the  pan  because  of  flavs. 
20th  January,  1834.  L  PS. 


The  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  naxn 
annually  fifty-nine  tons  ten  hundred-weight  of 
gold,  for  enlightening  tbe  minds  of  thepeepfe- 
We  understand  that  the  clerical  fbjMtWBawt 
of  St.  Paul's  have  lately  lighted  up  the  galle- 
ries of  the  Cathedral  with  gas.  Surely  tlet 
do  not  mean  to  dispense  witS  the  living  light 
of  the  parsons.  Or  is  it  merely  in  experiment? 
If  so,  we  hope  it  may  answer  so  well  asto 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  expensf* 
burning  and  shining  lights  of  the  pulpit 
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TH?  CRISIS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sir,— At  a  well-wisher  to  the  progress  of  truth 
and  the  advancement  of  human  happiness,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  in  your  valuable 
publication  the  following  Address  to  the  Indus- 
trioos  Non-Producers  of  England.  And  I  state, 
through  your  pages,  that  should  the  Pioneer,  or 
any  of  your  stamped  or  unstamped  contemporaries, 
think  it  worth  reprinting,  I  shall  be  glad  for  them 
so  to  do.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly,  in  the  good 
caMC»  X.  W.,  a  Constant  Reader. 

To  theShopmen,  Gierke,  Porters,  and  other  indus- 
trious Non-producers  of  England. 
My  Friends  and  Brethren,- Many  of  us 
have  watched  the  progress  of  Trades'  Unions  with 
intense  anxiety,  and  oar  hearts  have  beat  with  joy, 
and  our  breasts  bate  been  warmed  with  delight, 
at  seelog  the  great  success  which  has  crowned 
their  labours*.     But  have  we  nothing  t6  complain 
of?    Have  we  no  grievances  to  redress  ?     Have 
we  no  privileges   which  we  wish   to  keep  un- 
touched, and  are  there  none  which  we  shoold  wish 
Jo  obtain  >     I  think  there  are.     But,  not  to  brmg 
before  you  too  many  things  at  once,  I  would  ask, 
what  do  the  Trades'  Uoions  propose  to  accom- 
plish first  ?     Why,  to  work  only  eight  hours  for 
the  same  wage*  as  their  members  now  work  ten, 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen   hours  for.     The 
members  of  these  Unions  think  that  eight  hours* 
labour  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  society,  and  is 
quite  as  much  as  their  health  and  physical  strength 
demand  ;  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  moral  feelings,  and  the  advancement 
of  their  mental  knowledge.     Well,  and  if  eight 
hours'  labour  be  sufficient  for  our  northern  arti- 
sans and  mechanics,  do  you  not  think  that  four- 
teen, teixteem,  add,  on  aSilturdav,  eighteen  hours' 
labour  istoo  much  for  us?     1  think  it  is.    Then, 
why  have  w«  been  so  stow  to  move,  so  dull  to 
action?     Wrny  have  not  we  united,  and  declared 
that  we  will  not   work   more  than  eight  hours 
a  day  ?     We  have  intelligence,  moral  power,  great 
numbers;   if  only  united,  we  could  effect  gredt 
things.     Then,  my  friends,  arouse !  and  shake  off 
the  incubus    that  has  weighed '  us  to  the  ground. 
Let  us  unite.     Let  us  be  moderate,  firm  in  our 
resolutions,  decided  in  our  measures,  charitable  in 
our  expressions  towards  others,  and  let  us  leave 
others  to  fight  with  the  weapons  of  rancour,  ill- 
will,  and  bad  -feeling.     Let  us  do  these  things,  and 
we  shall  rery  soon,  without  the  aid  of  Parliament, 
or  the  Interference  of  Government,  pass  for  our- 
selves an  eight  hours'  bill,  which  shall  emancipate 
ns  f,om  the  present  morally  debased  state  in  which 
we  are.     The  masters  will  help  us  to  a  great  ex- 
tent  j  and  »f  they  do  not  submit  to  reason,  our 
union  will   soon  compel  them  to  bow  before  our 
tnortii  three. 

Of  what  use,  my  friends,  is  it  for  the  writers  in 
the  Penny  Mfsgaztne,  and  other  works  of  that 
class,  to  tell  us  of  the  beauties  of  the  setting  and 
rising  sua,  of  Nature's  scenery,  of  her  beautiful 
landscape*,  and  of  «■  holiday  walks,''  when  we 
never  see  the  sun,  except  it  is  shin  rag  on  the  top 
part  of  the  houses  at  mid-day.  The  scenery  we 
bthofd  is  a  confused,  irregular  mass  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  our  walks  arc  in  the  dirty  streets  of 
I-oudou.  Of  what  Use  to  tell  us  of  the  singing  of 
birds,  of  the  chirping  of  grasshoppers,  of  the  hnm- 
«iug  of  invert*,  and  the  murmuring  stream  of  a 
*ilent  brook  ;  when  we  hear  the  rattling  of  coach- 
wheels,  the  oaths;  curses',  and  imprecations  of  our 
ellovr-men,  and  the  waitings  of  extreme  poverty 
n  the  one  hand,  and  the  revelling*  of  extreme 
rofosiou  on  t(ie  other?  Of  what  use  are  Mechu- 
ic*'  Institutes,  Lectures  for  the  Diffusion  of 
cientific  Knowledge,  National  Galleries  for  the 
riprovement  of  national  taste,  and  the  various 
ibor  Institutions  for  disseminating  knowledge 
mong  the  people,  when  we  have  not  the  timeto 
tiend  and  hear  these  lectures,  or  to  visit  these 
illeries  for  improving  our  taste?  Or  of  what  use, 
rot  her  distributors,   is  it  to  tell  us  of  the  plea- 
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sures  of  music,  when  the  only  music  we  hear  is 
that  of  au  Indecent  ballad,  or  the  scraping  of  some 
street-organ  ?  No,  my  friends,  these  things  are 
of  no  use  to  us.  But  they  will  be  <if  use,  if  we 
pass  our  eight  hours'  bill.  And  what,  I  would  ask, 
is  there  to  prevent  this  plan  being  adopted? 
Lineudrapers,  butchers,  cheesemongers,  and  most 
other  trades,  could  so  contrive  their  business  as 
to  do  every  thing  in  eieht  hours.  Grocers,  how- 
ever, would  form  an  exception,  and  I  think  there 
would  be  required  one-third  more  hands  than  there 
are  at  present.  But  this  would  be  the  way  to  re- 
duce the  supply  of  labour  to  the  demand.  Let  us 
form  then  a  grand  National  Union  ;  let  that  Union 
be  formed  into  classes,  according  to  their  locali- 
ties; let  the  classes  coiitam  members  of  ail'ti^des  j 
and  let  our  first  grand  object  be  the  establishing 
of  eight  honrs  for  a  day's'  labour.  This  will  not 
be  our  float  object ;  but  this  ought  to  be  our  6rtf. 
By  thus  acting,  we  shall  accomplish  a  greater 
work  of  National  Regeneration  than  has  been 
done  for  centuries  past,  I*  am,  your  brother  shop'* 
man,  and  well-wisher, 

X.  W.,  a  Grocer's  Shopman. 


We  insert  the  following  important  quotation 
from  a  Work  just  published  by  Dr.  Epps,  and 
leave  die  editorial  remarks  to  die  reader's  ima- 
gination : — 

"  Holding  the  views  that  I  do  regarding  the 
organ  principally  affected  in  epilepsy — viz.  the 
cerebellum,  and  knowing  that  nothing  tends  to 
restore  any  organ  in  a  debilitated  state  to 
health  than  proper  activity,  I  recommend  to 
epileptic  patient*  marriage.  This,  affording 
by  the  privileges  connected  with  it,  relief  to 
the  inactivity  or  suppressed  activity  of  the 
cerebellum  in  a  state  of  continence,  very  often 
is  attended  with  the  highest  benefit  in  cases  of 
epilepsy.  And  it  often  leads  me  td  observe  and 
fed  keenly  how  opposed  is  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  political  and  social  system  under 
which  we  live,  to  die  will  of  the  Creator,  when; 
on  recommending  marriage  to  a  patient,  I  find 
that  pecuniary  means  and  the  neavy  burdens 
of  taxation  and  necessary  expenditure  con- 
nected with  the  married  state,  constitute  an  in- 
superable barrier. 

"  And  when,  in  addition,  I  remember  that 

relief  to  this  inactivity  is  sought  in  improper 

channels,  this  feeling  of  enmity  to  the  present 

social,  or  rather  unsocial  state,  is  augmented  ; 

more  particularly  as  I  know,  from  many  cases, 

that  illicit  gratification  docs  not  relieve  epileptic 

j  patient*,  but,  in  most  instances,  increases  die 

[  disease.     The  reason  of  this  will  be  apparent, 

i  because  the  excitement,   the  moral  struggle, 

which  take  place  when   men  act   contrary  to 

conscience,  obviate  the  good  effects  that  would 

otherwise  be  connected  wtyh  the  activity  of  a 

natural  function. 

"  And  when,  further,  I  look  to  another  con- 
sequence of  this  unsocial  state — viz.  that  the 
youth  is  often  led  to  improper  practices  in 
order  to  relieve  himself  nf  that  peculiar  state  of 
irritability  connected  with  a  predisposition  to 
epilepsy,  my  enmity  is  increased,  and  I  see  it 
to  be  my  duty,  as  a  medical  man,  to  use  every 
legitimate  exertion  to  overturn  those  esta- 
blished abominations,  which  so  oppress  in- 
dustry as  to  prevent  the  ability  of  hundreds 
being  so  extended  as  to  marry. 

"  I  have  known  pious  young  men  have  re- 
course to  improper  practices,  because  they  could 
not  get  married  ;  au4  because  their  religious 
principles  would  not  allow  them  to  obtain 
relief  from  illicit  connexion.  The  consequence 
has  often  been  that  epilepsy  has  thus  been  de- 
veloped ;  and,  if  developed  previously,  has 
been  rendered  ten  times  worse." 


MARRIAGE. 

The  marriages  of  the  Gulchola  Indians,  who 
life  round  Bolaoos,  are  thus  described  1n  Lyon's 
Mexico :— 

"  In  completion,  feature,  hair,  and  eye*,  I  could 
trace  a  very  great  resemblance  between  these  |u. 
dians  and  the  Esquimau*,  wtivare,  ho  wet  colonic- 
what  Shorter,  and  more  corpulent  They  ore  said 
to  be  a  very  peiceable.  inoffeitsiTe  race  *  lien 
soher,  but  quite  outrageous  in  their  drunken  fit*, 
.when  their  quarrel  are  very  bloody  Their  mar- 
riages art  curiously  conducted,  *juee  it  is  the 
custom  for  a  man  to  take  hi*  intended  wife  on  trial 
and  if,  arier  an  indefinite  time,  he  Ifkes  her.  they 
are  then  married  by  u  pries!  or  friar,  who  once  a 
year  £oe»  round  to  perform  this  ceremony,  and  to 
christen  perhaps  the  offspring  of  halt'  the  newly 
married  couples.  ShouM  the  lady  not  give  #atiB*  a 
faction,  she  may  be  returned  to  her  parents,  even 
if  pregnant  ;  and  women  who  have  been  thutditt 
Carded  are  as  frequently  taken  ajruiu  on  trial,  and 
Ultimately  married,  am  any  others." 

(Woman  may  be  redeemed  there;  but  amrav 
Christian*,  who  believe  in  the  aioaemcut,  there  is 
no  sacrifice  for  sin.] 


CAPITA^  AGAINST  LABOUR. 

TO   THE    EDITOR  OF   THE  CRI8I8. 

Sir,—The  eulightened  and  benevolent  of  all 
classes  are  hereby  informed  that  a  Committee',  con- 
sisting of  three  ladies  and  eighteen  gentlemen, 
devoted  to  the  cause*  of  the  industrious  and  well- 
disposed  of  the  productive  cla«s,  was  appointed  at 
a  public  meeting;,  held  in  the  Salfbrtf  Cooperative 
Institute,  Whiteeross  Bank,  Salford,  5th  of  Jan. 
instant,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  general 
subscription  on  behalf  of  the  Operatives  of  JDerby 
who  refuse  to  give  away  their  labour  for  made' 
quate  remuneration,  and  that  such  committee  hold 
their  meetings  every  Tuesday  evening  at  eight 
o'clock,  in  the  establishment  before  named.  Those 
individuals  in  this  locality,  desirous  bf  assisting 
the  poor,  but  industrious  and  honest,  people  of 
Derby  in  their  effort  to  raise  themselves  from  the 
thraldom  tu  which  the  tapltalists  are  seeking-  to 
plunge  them,  are  hereby  invited  to  lend  their  co- 
operation to  the  committee,  and  to  send  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  to  the  treasurer,  each  Tues- 
day evening  at  the  Institution. 

J.  F.  RfGBV.  Hon.  Sec. 


Mrs.  HAMILTON. 
(From  the  Glasgow  Tradesman.) 

In  some  of  our  former  numbers  we  took  occa- 
sion to  notice  the  lectures  delivered  by  Mrs 
Hamilton  on  the  «  New  Age  Of  Harmony,"  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  and  Other  pans  of  the 
West  of  Scotrand;  and  if  we  niakc  ullowance  for 
the  want  of  that  early  instruction  which  is  necesi 
sary  to  form  the  accomplished  orator— and  more 
particularly  when  a  female— we  must  say  that 
Mrs.  H.has  some  claim  to  originality  and  respect. 
The  principles  which  she  advocates  are  of  the  most 
liberal  kind,  both  in  regard  to  politics  and  reli- 
gion ;  but  not,  however,  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
call  forth  the  opposition  of  any  person  who  has 
any  claim  whatever  to  freedom  of  sentiment. 

These  remarks  are  drawn  from  us  by  the  contents 
of  a  letter  which  has  been  sent  us  by  the  lady 
herself;  and  as  we  are  enemies  to  every  thing 
which  would  have  any  tendency  to  chain  the  hu- 
man mind  to  any  set  of  opinions  which  will  not 
bear  every  investigation  without  fear,  wc  cive  the 
following  extract  and  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Burns,  the  parish  minister  of  Kilsyth,  for  which 
he  will  no  doubt  receive  the  thanks  of  his  bre. 
thren,  but,  we  doubt,  the  disapprobation  of  many 
of  bis  parishioners.  Our  advice  to  the  Rev.  gen- 
tleman would  be,  to  fairly  and  pubHcly  meet  M— 
Hamilton,  and  not  only  endeavour  to  convir 
of  her  error,  but  also  save  his  own  dock 
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^contaminated  by  what  lie  it  pleated  to  call 
«  seditious,  ireoeonakU,  and  profane  language?' 

Kilsyth,  15th  January,  1834. 
!    Si  a—I  hope,  for  the  honour  of  the  friends  of 
truth,  that  you  will  notice  the  praise- worthy  con- 
duct  of  the  Committee  in  this  place  in  your  pub- 
lication, at  It  wilt  serve  to  show  the  triumph  of 
troth  over  error  and  Ignorance,  and  their  manly 
exertions  may  prove  a  check  to  the  ambition  of 
those  who  attempt  to  crush  down  free  inquiry.  In* 
no  place  where  I  have  been,  have  I  been  so  much 
opposed  by  the  priest, or  so  manfully  supported  by 
the  people  of  both  sexes— crowds  every  night,  for 
live  nights,  having  attended  my  lectures  in  this 
place.  The  second  night  of  the  lectures  the  crowd 
was  so  great  that  the  house  could  not  contain  the 
half  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  hearing.    After 
the  conclusion,  it  was  suggested  by  some  indivi- 
duals that  one  of  the  churches  might  be  obtained 
to  accommodate  the  audience  neit  night.     I  said 
1  would  call  on  the  parish  Minister  next  day,  and 
bear  what  he  said  about  it.    I  accordingly  did  so, 
told  him  that  I  had  lectured  for  two  evenings  past, 
.and  that  on  account  of  the  great  concourse  of 
people,  inasmuch  at  the  house  could  not  contain 
them,   if  be  would  grant  the  church  it  wonld  be  a 
great  obligation  to  hi*  parishioners.    "  Indeed  ! — 
indeed  !"  was  the  answer.    "  What  brought  you 
,  here;  you  are  an  agent  of  Satan  ;  what  brought 
you  here?  The  people  are  bad  enough  already, and 
you  will  make  them  worse." — "  I  am  here,  Sir,  to 
communicate  truth — the  truth  that  will  make  man- 
kind trne,  genuine  Christiana."  "  Is  not  that  truth 
taught  amongst  us  here  already  ?"  saH  the  priest. 
"  O,  yes,1*  says  I,  "  but  it  is  not  acted  upon  j  it  is 
not  theoretical,  but  practical  Christianity,  we  wish 
to    introduce   amongst  .the  people  ;  we  are  all 
brethreu  and  sisters  ofjune  great  parent,  therefore 
we  nave  all  an  equal  right  tc*  his  paternal  care  and 
bounty."    "  We  all  know^that ;  but  who  gave  you 
authority  to  come  and  speak  these  things— a  wo- 
man  baa  ao  right  to  speak  at  all  in  public."— 
"  Were  you  inclined  to  hear,  Sir,  I  would  soon 
prove  my  authority  to  declare  the  whole  truth; 
tjut'l  will  not  intrude  any  vindication  upon  you  at 
present,"  (J>y  this  time  he  was  a  little  angry).— 
•f  Did  you  think  you  would  get  a  place  of  worship 
to  speak  in  ?''    "  I  have  spoken  many  times  in  a 
place  of  worship,  and  to  many  hundreds  of  an  au- 
dience."   "  The  more  the  pity  ;  it  proves  the  sad 
state  the  country  is  in,  when  you,  an  emissary  of 
the  Devil,  would  be  allowed  to  speak  in  the  house 
of  God,  and  that  too  against  both  Church  and 
State.**    "  I  declare,  Sir,  against  the  existing  sys- 
tem, as  it   si  audi*  opposed  to  peace  on  earth,  and 
good-will  amongst  the  family  of  mankind $   there- 
fore  it  canuot  be  Christian,  or  it   would  produce 
harmony.  You  say  I  am  an  agent  of  Satan,  1  would 
be  sorry  for  that,  if  it  was  true,  for  1  with  him 
bouud,  aud  his  parliament  all  dissolved,  Christi- 
anity reformed,  aud  the  people  made  happy."— 
*•  The  people  are  bad  already,  now  you  will  make 
them    worse    by  the  volubility  of  your  tongue. 
Leave  this  place,  1  say,  leave  this  place."  '-  I  will 
leave  your  door,  Sir,  but  not  the  town,  till  I  have 
accomplished  my  mission.**    *•  Where  from  is  your 
mission?**    "  From  Heaven;  he  that  formed  me, 
sent  me  forth  to  proclaim  glad  tidiugs  of  joy  to  the 
people." 

Thus,  Sir,  you  have  the  conversation  that  passed 
between  the  female  reformer  and  the  priest  of  the 
parish,  word  for  word,  and  what  follows  is  the 
letter  sent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hull,  to  lock  up 
up  the  door:— 

"  Kilsyth,  12th  January,  1834. 
"DcarShy— I  write  you  hastily,  to  beseech  you, 
as  a  friend,  not  to  allow  the  use  of  the  Lodge  this 
evening  to  a  stranger  female,  who  proposes  to 
address  the  youth  of  this  place.  From  my  own 
knowledge  of  what  she  is,  and  from  the  accounts 
of  her  seditious,  treasonable,  and  profane  language 
last  night,  I  am  convinced  that  to  admit  her  to  any 
%  out  of  which  we  can  keep  her,  or  to  give 
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her  any  ■  countenance,  would  be  sinful,  an  d  roak 
us  a  partaker  of  her  evil  deeds.  I  dread  the  bad 
influence  on  the  youth,  "  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners."  1  hope,  therefore,  you 
will  not  allow  the  hall  to  be  used  for  a  bad  pur- 
pose. I  understand  Mr.  Yule  is  quite  against  her 
admission.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  W.  BURNS." 

I  must  conclude  by  subscribing  myself, 

Yours,  truly,  A.  HAMILTON. 
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FROM  THE  TIMES. 


We  publish  a  letter  from  Mr.  Owen.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  that  he  is  losing  his  temper  be- 
cause he  cannot  persuade  us  to  adopt  his 
opinions.  He  says  that  we  abuse  bim ;  we 
deny  it.  We  have  never  spoken  of  him  except 
in  terms  of  kindness.  We  think  him  a  very 
benevolent,  but  a  very  wrong-headed  man. 
What  does  he  mean  by  his  talk  of  resorting  to 
some  other  means  of  vindicating  himself  less 

eeasant  to  us  than  his  letters  ?    Does  he  think 
s  letters  pleasant  ? 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir,— As  you  have  declined  to  insert  my  long 
letter,  ]  trust  you  will  publish  this  short  one  in 
The  Time*  of  to-morrow. 

You  publish  a  memorial  addressed  to  me  from 
the  Mechanics  of  Sheffield,  which  you  term  one  of 
the  most  important  documents  that  have  for  many 
years  been  given  to  the  public.  Vou  write  a  long 
editorial  article  on  the  subject,  full  of  fake  state- 
ments,  and  of  the  roost  slanderous  abuse  of  an  in- 
dividual  who  is  daily  devoting  all  his  energies  and 
means  for  the  good,  not  of  a  party,  not  even  of  any 
section  of  society,  but  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
population  of  this  and  of  all  other  countries;  and 
after  this  gross  abuse  has  been  thus  given  to  the 
world,  you  decline  inserting  a  reply,  on  account  of 
your  "  crowded  columns ;••  and  yet  in  this  very 
paper  you  give  a  long  leading  article  about  Colo- 
nel Torrens's  theory  of  political  economy,  when, 
if  you  had  possessed  any  knowledge  of  this  sci- 
ence, you  would  have  known  that  the  worthy 
Colonel  never  bad  the  slightest  knowledge  what- 
ever either  of  the  practice  or  principles-  from 
which  alone  the  science  of  political  economy  can 
be  deduced.  To  any  practical  man  acquainted 
with  the  right  applicatian  of  the  scientific  and 
manual  power  which  we  possess,  and  might  pos- 
sess, for  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
the  worthy  Colonel's  farrago  of  words  without 
ideas  must  be  most  amusing.  He,  I  doubt  not,  as 
many  other  ignorant  learned  men  are,  is  honest  in 
his  belief,  and  I  give  him  full  credit  also  for  good 
intention.  He  has  yet.  however, .  to  acquire  the 
very  first  rudiments  of  the  science  about  which  be 
has  so  long  puzzled  his  brains,  before  he  will  have 


the  least  chance  of  being  able  to  persuade  tee 
Trsttes'  Unions  to  waste  their  time  in  reaasjf  a* 
pamphlets,  far  on  this  subject  they  are  aJwaJy 
100  years  in  advance  of  bim.  Now,  if  jus  eta  * 
your  "  crowded  columns*'  find  room  ft*  io  neca 
personal  and  unfounded  abuse,  and  ties  til  taoie 
columns  with  such  theories  at  the  ColoaePi,  aid 
cannot  find  space  for  the  abused  individual  to  vis* 
dicate  himself,  he  most  retort  to  some  other  veto, 
perhaps  lets  pleasant  to  you  than  the  equitable 
one  which  you  have  declined. 

Before  1  proceed  further  I  shall  wait  your  rvjtj 
to-morrow.  ROBBRTOWEN. 

14,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroyrtquare, 
Jan.  28. 


NOTICES. 

Rev.  Mr.  Smith  will  Lecture  on  Snooty  Br*, 
ing  at  the  Westminster  Association,  Grossest 
street,  Millbank.  On  Wednesday  evemnr.  «• 
lowing,  Dr.  Prati,  tame  place,  at  8  o'clock. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Jonrneyem 
Paper-hangers  took  place  at  the  Wilnitfat 
Arms,  .Wilmington-square,  on  Monday  •  etetiw, 
last,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  «f 
immediately  forming  a  Uoiop  of  thtir  tradt. 
The  subject  excited  a  profound  interest  same 
those  present.  It  was  unanimously  respired  Jo 
adjourn  until  Wednesday  evening,  February  5tt, 
at  the  above  place.  The  Chair  to  be  takes  a 
7  o'clock. __ 


Mr.  Ellis  will  deliver  a  Lecture  on  Aslrosoay, 
at  Bowling-square  Chapel,  Lower  Wmtecross- 
street,  on  Sunday,  Feb.  2,  at  balf-past  Sia. 

~~Mr.  Detrotier  will  Lecture  at  the  l"****' 
Charlotte-street,  on  Tuesday  eveniag,ai8  o'clock. 
After  Lecture  a  Concert  of  vocal  and  iitttrttmittl 
music.  '  •  ' 


Now  publishing,  Price  l£d. 

THE  TRADESMAN,  a  Glasgow  Week* 
Journal.  . 

1   May  be  had  at  the  Crisis  Office,  Ixodes}  am 

at  65,  G alio wgate^Gjaagow 

l^Rev.  Mr.  Redford'a  SERMON,  tod  the  Bet 
J.  E.  Smith's  REPLY,  is  now  on  Sale,  P*«  '»■ 

Crisis  0,ffice.  _ 

riOCIAL  TEA  PARTIES  of  the  Associatim* 
O     the  Industrious  Classes,  14,  Charlotte^te* 

The  Frieods  aud  Members  are  ioforaw*  tw 
their  Social  Mectingt  having  *ivea  so  a**"* 
faction,  it  is  intended  tocontinuethem  everfj M£ 
day  afternoon,  until  further  notice.  The aretw- 
cial  Tea  Party^^mder  the  immediate  *****? 
of  the- Festival  Committee,  will  take  place sai* 
9th  of  February,  1834.— Ticket t  we  Adanm* 
6d. .  each.  Tea  will  be  tenred  op  preetaetf  * 
4  o'clock.  .   . 

During  Tea,  a  selection  of  Vocal  and  l*£* 
mental  Music  by  the  Amateur  Band  andean* 
the  Institution. 

THE  SPRING  SOCIAL  FESTIVALS  of  «* 
Association  of  the  lnduttrious  &***]*" 
be  held  at  their  Institution,  14,  Charlotte-aW 
Rathbooe-place,  every  Monday  E?CD,s*5*"i 
the  months  of  February  and  March.  TW»« 
Admission  Is.  6d.  each,  Tea  and  Coffee  l*"*^ 

Doors  opened  at  7,  and.the  Coocert  to cam*** 
at  a  quarter  to  8  precisely.  .. 

The  Dancing  will  commence  at  a qtarterui  ^ 
and  continue  uninterruptedly  till  °*  °r**; 
Quadrille,  Spanish,  Medley,  and  CooUt  u»^ 
alternating.  -wwd 

The  general  arrangements  winch  w«*  Jr"- 
on  the  occasion  of  Messrs  Collins  sad  «*«£ 
Benefit,  having  given  such  universal  satawaa»-> 
they  will  be  repeated. -—^ 

PrintedandpubUskedbjB.D  :<*U^$£JT 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn  fields;  toatf  ot  W*,  <*"* 
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TUB  GHARAOTHR  OF  EVBBY  HITMAN  BEING  18  FORMED  FOR,   AND  NOT  BY,  THB  INDIVIDUAL."— OwetU 


SYNOPSIS. 

[Aocordiag  to  dor  last  week's  promise,  we 
present  our  readers  with  the  Synopsis  or  Ge- 
neral Analysis  of  Human  Nature  and  Society, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  New  System  of 
Social  Organisation,  proposed  by  Robert  Owen. 
Although  many  of  our  readers  are  already  rur- 
•uiahed  with  copies  of  this  Synopsis ;  yet  others 
are  not,  and  all  must  admit  the  propriety  of 
fixing,  at  die  present  moment,  the  public  mind 
upon  this  important  document.] 
GerSeral  Prhufyto,  Lowe,  and  Conditions,  re- 
lative to  Human  Nature  and  Society,  with 
proposed  Preliminary   Arrangement*  fir  a 
change  of  System  m  tke  British  L 
and  reasons  fir  their  adoption  at  fin 
ferenoe  to  a  more  perfect  plan. 
Experience  has  proved  that  man 
been  the  creature  or  the  rircumajBBBBf  in 
he  has  been  placed,  and  that  ■ Character 
of.  these  circumstances  which  Me        lv  m  ..i  <* 
him  iffnorantor  intelligent,  viciMl  ~ 
wretched  or  happy.     It  is  there  foi 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  influei  _^ 

individual  and  general  circumstances  have  over" 
human  nature;  that  is,  to  learn  what  particu- 
lar circumstances  produce  among  mankind 
ignorance,  vice,  and  miser?;  and  what,  intel- 
ligence, virtue,  and  happiness;  and  to  discover 
how  to  remove  the  former,  and  to  secure  the 
tatter;  and  this  will  be  acquired  by  the  study 
)f  the  following  fundamental  laws  of  human 
lature: 

1.  Human  nature  in  the  aggregate  is  a  com- 
xrond,  consisting  of  animal  propensities,  inteL- 
ectual  faculties,  and  moral  qualities. 

S.  These  propensities,  faculties,  and  quail, 
iea  are  united  in  different  proportions  in  each 
ndividual. 

3.  The  different  proportions  of  the  same 
general  propensities,  faculties,  and  Qualities, 
sjpetitute  the  sole  difference  by  which  one 
nfHvidual  is  distinguished  from  another. 

4.  This  difference  in  each  is  made  by  a 
K>wer  unknown  to  the  individual,  without  bis 
:nowledge  or  consent. 

5.  Each  individual  comes  into  existence 
rithin  certain  external  circumstances,  which, 
cting  upon  his  peculiar  organization,  during 
he  early  period  of  his  life,  impress  their 
eneral'character  upon  him  -  and  thus  the  local 
nd  national  character  is  formed  unknown  to 
tie  individual. 

6.  The  influence  of  external  circumstances 
i  modified,  in  a  particular  manner,  by  the  par- 
icular  organisation  of  each  individual,  and:  die 
iatineuishing  character  of  each  individual  is 
mned,  continued,  and  maintained  through 
fe. 


7.  No  infant  has  me  power  of  deciding  at 
what  period  of  time,  or  in  what  part  of  the 
world,  he  shall  come  into  existence,  of  what 
parents  he  shall  be  born,  in  what  particular 
religion,  he  shall  be  trained  to  believe,  or  by 
what  other  external  circumstances  he  shall  be 
surrounded  from  birth  to  death. 

8.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that, 
when  young,  he  may  be  made  to  receive  either 
true  ideas,  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  facts, 
or  false  notions,  derived  from  the  imagination, 
and  in  opposition  to  facta. 

9.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that 
he  must  necessarily  become  irrational,  when 

is  made  from  infancy  to  receive  as  truths 
notions ;  and  can  only  become  rational, 
rtse  shall  be  made  from  infancy  to  receive 
ideas,  without  any  admixture  of  error. 
>.♦  £3aeh  individual  is  so  organised,  that, 
;,  he  may  be  trained  to  acquire  in- 
m  only,  .or  beneficial  habits  only ; 
or  a  mixture  of  both. 

ach  individual  is  so  organized,   that 
nMlltttjB^K^rding  to  the  strongest  con- 
upon  bis  mind;  which 
conviction  cannot  be  given  to  him  by  his  will, 
nor  be  withheld  by  it. 

12.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that 
he  must  like  that  which  is  pleasant  to  him,  or 
which,  in  other  words,  produces  agreeable  sen- 
sations in  him ;  and  dislike  that  which  is  un- 
pleasant to  him,  or  which,  in  other  words, 
produces  in  him  disagreeable  sensations ;  and 
ne  cannot  know,  previolfcto  experience,  what 
particular  sensations  nelHpfcets  will  produce 
on  any  one  ef  hie  senses,  ^g*^ 

IS.  Each  individual  is  sfl     mmtd.  that  his 
feehnge  and  his  convictions  flSFfM  ■MR*  *fa* 
by  the  impressions  which  cifcui 
duce  upon  his  sadbadnal  osgaaiaatkm. 

14.  .Each  individual  is  so  misused,  that  his 
will  is  formed  for  him  by  bis  feelings  or  con. 
irictionsj  or  both;  and  that  hi*  whole  character, 
physical,  mental 9  and  moral,  ie  formed  kidspeh 
dently  of  himself 

15.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that 
impressions,  which  at  their  commencement, 
and  for  a  limited  time,  produce  agreeable  sen- 
sations, will,  if  continued  without  intermission 
beyond  a  certain  period,  become  indifferent, 
disagreeable,  and  ultimately  painful. 

16..  Each  individual  is  so  organised,  that 
when,  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity,  im- 
pressions succeed  each  other,  they  dissipate* 
weaken,  and  otherwise  injure  his  physics), 
mental,  or  moral  powers,  and  diminish  bis  en* 
joyment 

17.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  his 
highest  health,  his  greatest  progressive  im- 


provement, and  his  permanent  happiness,  de- 
pend upon  the  due  cultivation  of  all  hit  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral  faculties,  or  elements 
of  his  nature ;  upon  their  being  called  into 
action  at  a  proper  period  of  life ;  and  being 
afterwards  temperately  exercised,  according  to 
bis  strength  and  capacity. 

lft.  Each  individual  is  so  organised,  that  he 
is  made  to  receive  what  is  commonly  called  a 
bad  character,  when  he  has  bean  created  with 
an  unfavourable  proportion  of  the  elements  of 
his  nature;  and  has  been  placed  from  birth 
amidst  the  most  wtfsvoureble  dreumstances. 

19.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he 
is  made  to  receive  a  medium  character,  when  he 
has  been  created  with  a  favourable  proportion 
of  the  elements  of  his  nature,  and  has  been 
placed  from  birth  amidst  unfavourable  circum- 
stance*. 

Or,  when  he  has  been  created  with  an  un- 
favourable proportion  of  these  elements,  an4 
when  the  external  dreumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed  are  of  a  character  to  impress  hhri 
with  favourable  sensations  only. 

Or,  when  he  has  been  created  with  a  favour- 
able proportion  of  some  of  these  elements,  and 
an  unfavourable  proportion  of  other? ;  and  has 
been  placed  through  life  in  varied  external  dr- 
eumstances, producing  some  good  and  some 
evil  sensations.  This  compound  has  hitherto 
been  the  general  lot  of  mankind. 

90.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he 
is  made  to  receive  a  superior  character,  when 
his  original  constitution  contains  the  best  pro- 
portion of  the  elements  of  human  nature,  and 
when  the  circumstances  which  surround  him 
from  birth,  and  through  life,  are  of  a  character 
to  produce  superior  sensations  ©nljr;  or,  in 
words,  wnen  the  laws,  institutions,  and 
is,  under  which  he  lives,  are  all  in  unison 
with  the  Jaw>  of  his  nature. 

THE  CONDITIONS  REQUISITE  FOB  HUMAN 
HAPPINESS. 

1.  The  possession  of  a  good  organization, 
physical,  mental,  and  moraC 

9.  The  power  of  psocuring,  at  pleasure,  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  preserve  the  organisation  in 
the  best  state  of  health. 
.  3.  The  best  education  from  infancy  to  ma- 
turity, of  the  phyetcel*  inmllactual,  and  moral 
power  of  all  the  population,    . 

s>  The  inetyiBstion.and  means  of  promoting,: 
continually,  she  happiness  of  our  feUow-beings. 

6.  The  mcHnatioo  and  means  of  increase 
continually,  our  stock  of  knowledge. 

6.  The  power  of  enjoying  the  best  so* 


and  more  particularly  of  associating,  a* 
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sure,  with  those  for  whom  we  feel  the  most  re- 
gard and  greatest  affection. 

7.  The  means  of  travelling  at  pleasure. 

8.  The  absence  of  superstition,  supernatural 
fears,  and  the  fear  of  death. 

9.  The  full  liberty  of  expressing  our  thoughts 
upon  all  subjects. 

10.  The  utmost  individual  freedom  of  action  j 
compatible  with  the  permanent  good  of  society. 

11.  To  have  the  character  formed  fur  us  to 
express  the  truth  only  upon  all  occasions,  and 
to  have  pure  charity  for  the  feelings,  thoughts, 
and' conduct  of  all  mankind!  ami  to  have  | 
sincere  goodwill  to  every  individual  of  the 
human  race. 

12.  To  reside  in  $  spefcty  whose  law^s,  insti- 
tutions, and  arrangements,  well  organized  and 
"welT  governed,  shall  all  be  in  unison  with  the 
laws  of  human  nature. 


THE   8CIKVCB 


OF  SOCIETY,    OR    SOCIAL    STATE 
OF  MAN. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  die  laws  of  human  nature 
derived  from  demonstrable  facta,  and  which 
prove  man  to  be  a  social  being. 

2.  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  mode 
of  producing  in  abundance  the  most  beneficial 
necessaries  and  comforts,  for  the.  support  and 
enjoyment  of  human  life. 

3*  A  practical  knowledge  of  tlje  best  mode  of 
distributing  these  productions  most  advan- 
tageously for  all. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice by  which  to  form  the  new  combination  of 
circumstances  for  training  the  infant  to  become 
the  best  natored  human  being, 

5.  A  knowledge  of  thfrjmncipk*  and  prac- 
tice by  which  to  govern  man  under  these  new 
arrangements,  in  the  best  manner,  as  a  member 
of  the  great  family  of  mankind.  - 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice for  uniting  in  one  general  system,  in  their 
due  proportions,  the  five  preceding  branches  of 
the  Science  of  Society  ;  to  effect  and  secure, 
in  the  best  manner  for  all,  the  greatest  amount 
of  permanent  benefits'  and  enjoyments  with  the 
fewest  disadvantages. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Art.  1.  That  it  is  man's  highest  duty  to  him- 
self and  his  fellow-men,  to  acquire  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  those  circumstances  which  pro- 
duce evil  to  the  human  race,  and  of  tnbse 
which  produce  £ood  ;  to  exert  all  his  powers  to 
remove  the  former  from  society,  and  create 
around  it  the  Tatter  only. 

2.  That  this  invaluable  practical  knowledge 
can  be  acquired  solely  through  an  extensive 
search'  after  truth,  by  an  accurate,  patient,  and 
unprejudiced  inquiry  into  facts,  as  developed 
by  nature. 

3.  That  man  can  never  attain  to  a  state  of 
superior  and  permanent  happiness,  until  he 
shall  be  surrounded  by  those  external  circum- 
stances which  will  train  him,  from  birth,,  to 
feel  pure  charity  and*  sincere  affection  towards 
the  whole  of  his  species ;  to  speak  the  truth 
only  on  all  occasions,  and  to  regard  with  a  mer- 
ciful disposition  all  that  has  life. 

4.  That  such  superior  principles  and  feelings 
can  never  be  given  to  man  under  those  institu- 
tions of  society  which  have  been  founded  on  the 
mistaken  supposition  that  mau  forms  hid /arftn^a 
and  conviction*  by  his  u4U,  arietta,  therefore,  re- 
sponsible for  them. 

6.  That  under,  institutions  formed  in  accord 


given  to  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  without 
chance  of  failure,  except  in  case  of  organic 
disease,  and  influenced  only  by  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  our  actions. 

a  general  constitution  of  government, 
and  universal  code  of  laws,  derived 
from  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
bum  an  nature. 

On  the  Liberty  of  Mind  or  Conscience. 

1.  All  shall  have  equal  and  full  liberty  toex- 
!  press  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

2.  No  one  shall  have  any  other  power  than 
fair  argument  to  control  the  opinions  or  belief 
of  another* ,   . 

3.:  No  praise  -or^bhime,*  no  merit  of  demerit, 
no  reward  or  punishment,  shall  be  awarded  for 
any  faith  whatever. 

4.  All  shall  have  equal  right  to  express  their 
opinion  respecting  a  s/irst  cause  ;  an4  to 
worship  it  under  any  form  or  in  any  manner 
agreeable  to  their  copsciences,  not  interfering 
with  equal  rights  in  others. 

On  the  IrrespansibUity  of  Man. 

5.  No  one  shall  be  responsible  for  his  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  or  morjal  organization. 

6.  No  one  shall  be  responsible  for  the  sensa- 
tions made  on  his  organization  by  external  cir- 
custances. 

T.  No  one  shall  be  responsible  for  the  feel- 
ings and  convictions  wjtnin  him,  and  which 
are  to  him  the  truth  wtule  they  continue. 

On  the  Providing  for,  and  Educating  the  Po- 
puhtiw. 

8.  Every  one  shall  be  equally  provided, 
through  life,  with  the  beat  of  every  thing  for 
human  nature,  by  public  arrangements ;  which 
arrangements  shall  give  the  best  known  direction 
to  the  industry  and  talents  of  every  individual. 

9.  All  shall  be  educated  from  infancy  to 
maturity  in  the  best  manner  known  at  the  time. 

10.  All  shall  pass  through  the  same  general 
routine  .of  education,  'domestic  teaching,  and 
employment. 

11.  All  children,  from  their  birth,  shall  be 
under  the  especial  care  of  (he  community  in 
which  they  are  born;  but  their  parents  shall 
have  free  access  to  them  at  all  times. 

12.  All  the  children  shall  be  trained  and 
educated  together  as  children  of  the  same 
family;  and  shall  be  early  taught  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  their  nature. 

13.  Every  individual  shall  be  encouraged  to 
express  his  feeling  and  convictions  on^— or, 
in  other  words,  to  speak  the  truth  solely  upon 
all  occasions. 

14.  Both  sexes  shall  have  equal  education, 
rights,  privileges,  and  personal  liberty ;  their 
associations. will  arise  from  the  general  sympa- 
thies of  their  nature,  uninfluenced  by  artificial 
^fotinctiofrmi 

On  the, General  ArrangernentsJ'or  the  Population. 

15.  Under  the  Rational  System  of  Society, 
after  the  children  shall  have  been  trained  to 
acquire  new  habits  and  new  feelings,  derived 
iron)  die  laws  of  human  nature,  there  shall  be 
no  useless  private  property. : 

16.  As  soon  as  the  members  of  these  coni- 
munities  shall  have  been  educated  from  infancy 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  thejr  nature; 
trained  to  act  in  obedience?  to  them ;  and  sur- 
rounded by  ciraimstan.ee*  all  in  unison  with 


ance  with  the  Rational  System  of  Society,  these    them ;  there  shall  he  rid  individual  ptn\^hment 
superior  principles  and  dispositions    may  be  I  or  rews/d;  •  •    j       '  1, 


17.  Society  shall  not  be  composed,  t|  at 
present,  of  single  families,  but  of  conimuttitiea 
or  associations  of  men,  women,  and  djftlreo, 
in  the  usual  proportions,  from  three  hundred 
to  two  thousand,  as  local  circumstances  de- 
termine. 

IS.  As  these  new  communities  increase  in 
number,  a  union  of  them  snaD  be  fprmed  &r 
local  and  general  purposes,  in  tens,  hundreds, 
thou&iuik,  &c»,  according  to  the  less  or  more 
extended  objects  and  interests  which  shall  re- 
quire their  consideration  and  direction. 

19.  Each  of  these  communities  shall  posts* 
around  it  land  sufficient  for  the  support,  for 
ever,  of  all  its  members,  even  when  it  dull 

20.  These  communities  shall  be  so  arranged, 
as  to  give  to  aft*  the  members  in  each  of  Them, 
as  neatly  as  possible,-  the  same  advantages;  and 
to  afford  die  most  easy  communication  with 
each  other. 

On  the  Government  of  Urn  BopvMtkm;  ad 
Duties  of  the  Council 

91.  Each  community  ahall  be  governed  by  i 
general  council,  composed  of  all  its  members 
between  the  ages  of  Uprtv-fiye  and  forty-fin; 
and  each  department  shall  be  under  the  home, 
diate  direction  of  a  committee,  formed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  general  council;  chosen  by  the 
latter,  in  the  order  to  he  determined  upon. 

22.  After  all  the  members  of  the  community 
shall  be  rendered  capable  of  taking  their  M 
share  of  the  duties  in  the  general  council  of 
government,  there  shall  be  no  selection  or  dec 
tion  of  any  individuals  to  office. 

S3.  All  the  members  at  thirty-five  yean  of 
age,  who  shall  Jiave  been  trained  from  infimey 
in  the  communities,  shall  be  officially  called 
upon  to  undertake  their  tuft  share  irf  the  dans 
of  management ;  and  at  forty-five,  they  dnl 
be  excused  from  officially  performing  them. 

84.  The  duties  of  the  general  council  M 
be,  to  govern  all  the  circumstances  within  tie 
boundaries  of  its  community  ;  to  organise  the 
various  departments  of  production,  distribiitwii, 
and  formation  of  character ;  to  remove  all  tee* 
circumstances  which  are  least  favourable  to  b*?. 
piness,  and  to  replace  them  With  the  best  met 
can  be  devised  among  themselves,  or  of  wnai 
-they  can  obtain  a  knowledge  from  other  com. 
nmnities ;  to  regulate  and  assist  in  the  eaa- 
bliahment  of  new  associations,  composed  of  the 
surplus  population  of  the  community ;  and  to 
send  delegates  to  the  circles  of  ctommunrnei  to 
which,  they  shall  be  attached. 

25.  The  general  council  shall  hare  fall 
power  of  government  in  all  things  appertain 
tng  to  the  community  under  its  direction,  as  bag 
as  it  shall  act  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  hn- 
man  nature,  which  shall  be  its  sole  guidance 
upon  idl  occasions. 

$6.  AH  individuals  trained,  educated,  aid 
placed  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  their  na- 
ture,' must,  of  necessity,  at  all  times,  think  iod 
act  rationally^  except  they  shall  become  pbya- 
cally.  intellectually,  or  morally  diseased ;  in 
which  case/ the  council  shall  remove  them  into 
tike  hospital  for  bodily,  mental,  or  moral  inva- 
lids, where  they  shall  remain  until  they  shall 
be  recovered  by  the  mildest  treatment  that  can 
effect  their  cure. 

'£?'.  The  council,  whenever  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary, shall  call  Jo  its  aid  the  practical  ahQitiei 
and  advice  of  any  of  the  members  not  in  tk* 
council,4'      • 

' *    On  the  AtfustmpUof  lttertnot* 
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to  contravene  tfie  laws  of  htiraan  nattrre,  which 
is  scarcely  possible,  the  elders  of  the  community 
who  have  passed  the  council  shall  call  a  general 
meeting  of  the  members  6f  the  association 
above  .sixteen  years  of  age,  who  have  been 
trained  from  infancy  within  it  This  meeting 
shall  calmly  and  patiently  investigate  the  con. 
duot  of  the  general  council  j  and  2"  a  majority 
shall  determine  thai  it  ha*  acted,  or  attempted 
to  act,  in  opposition  to  these  laws,  the  -general 
government  shall  devolve  upon  the  members  of 
die  community  who  have  passed  the  eticracft}, 
and  who  are  under  fifty  years  of  age;  united 
with  those  who  have  not  entered  the  council, 
snd  are  above  thirty  years  of  age. 

td.  All  other  differences,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, if  indeed  it  be  possible  for  any  to  exist  in 
these  communities,  shall  be  immediately  de^ 
termined  and  amicably  adjusted  between  the 
parties,  by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the 
three  senior  members  of  the  council ;  except 
when  the  difference  shall  exist  between  mem., 
hers  of  the  council — when  it  shall  be,  in  like 
maimer,  decided  by  the  three  members  who 
have  passed  the  council 

CONCLUSION'S  DEDUCED  FROM  THE  FACTS, 
CREEDS,  DUTIES,  AND  PRINCIPLES;  CONSI- 
DERED IN  REFERENCE  TO  TH£  PRESENT 
EXCITED  AND  UNSATISFACTORY  STATB  OF 
THE  CIVIJUIZED  WORLD. 

1.  That  the  period  for  introducing  t  the  Ra- 
tional 8+*tem  for  remodelling  the  character  of 
man,  ana  nor  gjoyerning  the  population  of  the 
earth  in  unity,  peace,  and  progressive  improve^ 
merit  and  happiness,  is  near  at  hand ;  and  that 
no  human  power  can  resist  ttie  change. 
,  2.  That  the  governments  of  the  world  will 
soon  be  compelled,  in  their  own  defence,  to 
adopt  this,  superior  system,  to  prevent  their 
bong  involved  in  factions,  anarchy,  war,  and 
ruin. 

3.  That  thfs  change  will  root  up  and  utterly 
destroy  the  did  vicious  and  miserable  system  of 
ignorance  and  poverty ;  individual  competition 
and  contest  ;  and  of  national  wars  throughout 
the  world ;  and  introduce,  in  place  thereof,  the 
Rational  System  of  Society ;  in  which  competi- 
tion, strife,  and  wars  will  cease  for  ever,  and  all 
frill  be  trained,  from  infancy,  solely  to  promote 
each  other's  happiness. 

4.  That  thin  system  can  be  beat  commenced, 
by  convincing  governments  of  the  truth  of  the 
principles  oh  which  it  is  founded.  There  must 
be  also  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  im- 
bued with  its  spirit  of  genuine  charity,  affec- 
tion, and  philanthropy,  and  instructed  in  the 
best  mode  of  applying  it  to  practice;  tney 
must  likewise  possess  patience. and  perseverance 
to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  prejudice 
will  oppose  to  their  progress ;  and,  above  all, 
they  must  be  united,  have  full  confidence  in 
each  other,  and  be  directed  by  one  heart  and 
one  mind. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

Under  the  past  and  present  irrational  system 
of  the  world,  devised  in  opposition  (o  Nature. 
19  out  of  20,  or  perhaps  ipore  truly  90  out  or 
100,  of  the  external  circumstances  formed  by 
man  around  society,  are  of  an  inferior  and 
vicious  character  ;  but  under  the  Rational 
System  of  Society  now  proposed  to  be  formed  in 
accordance  with  Nature,  all  the  circumstances 
trader  human  control  will  be  of  a  superior  and 
virtuous  character. 

Under  the  existing  religious,  political,  com. 


mereial,  and  domestic  arrange  men  ta  0f  q,^ 
Britain,  860  individuals  cannot  be  supported  in 
comfort  on  a  square  mile  of  land  ;  while  under 
the  proposed  system,  with  much  leu  Labour  and 
capital  than  are  now  employed,  500  may  be  im- 
mediately supported  in  abun dance,  and  in  a 
few  years  after  the  new  arrangements  shall  have 
been  matured,  1000,  1500,  and  probably,  with- 
out any  additional  new  discoveries,  S00U  indi- 
viduals may  be  so  supported  upon  every  square 
mile  of  an  average  quality  of  soil. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  a  Rational 
System  formed  In  accordance  with  Nature,  and 
one  founded  in  opposition  to  it. 


REt>OKT  Of  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Coortcil,  appointed  at  the  General  Electing 
on  the  10th  Japuary,  1634,  has  entered  fairly  into 
]  the  important  tusk  of  conMrleritijr  the  causr»  why 
;  labour  exchange  nfdea  not  flourish,  mid  the  reme- 
dies requisite,  to  place  U  iu.a(  sound  condition.  The 
Coandl,  id  it*  investigations,  has  applied  itself  to 
|  principles,  and  not  tb  tfye  minor  regulations  which 
may  have  had  the  effect  of  retarding'  the  progress 
of  the  Exchange  j  conceiting  that  all  tumor  regu- 
lations, when  bad.  i^re  t^e  effect  of  an  error  in 
principle,  and  will  always  be  remdved  or  coo- 
tinned  in  exact  proportion  as  each' good  or  bad 
principle  of  action  is  allowed  to  operate. .  The 
Council,  therefore,  considers  ft  of  primary  import- 
ance, 1st.  To  settle  the  sfejticttf  df  the  Associstfen 
as  to  exchanges ;  2nb\  The  ergaaftatiori  6?  Hs 
members ;  3rd.  The  best  mode  of  selecting  the 
most  intelligent  executive  and  managing  power ;' 
and  lastly,  The  sore,  though  slew  means  or  attain;  , 
tng  6nr  ultimate  objects :  and  in  the  opinion  of 
roe  Coonett,  not  one  of  roes>  leading  prineiples 
should  be  lost  sight  of.  Then,  and  then  only, 
shall  we  have  made  some  progress  in  the  science  ' 
of  society.  Respecting  tile  causes  why  labour 
exchange  does  not  flourish,  tfie  Council  has  ar- 
rived at  toe  following  conclusions:--  1st.  That  the 
present  constitution  cttrtnot  be  acted  of>on  without 
creating  division:  snd  hence  all  the  strife  and 
disunion  that  has  occurred ;  Snd.  Thai  there  has 
been  a  want  of  intelligence1  in  the  managing' 
power;  3rd.  The  being  obliged  to  enact  laws 
that  operate  badly,  to  appease  the  prejudices  of 
the  many ;  4th.  Giving  too  much  power  to  the 
uninformed  and  inexperienced  to  legislate;  Otb. 
The  want  of  sufficient  prudence  in  the  a  dm  f  nitra- 
tion of  the  affair*  of  the'  Association.  These  five 
positions  may  be  illustrated  in  this  way :  ill  expe- 
rience goes  to  nroVe,  that  no  fafge  body  ef  men 
erer  yet  existed  with  tnrefligence  enough  to  manage 
their  affairs  wisely,  when  they  have  allowed  every 
opinion  to  bear  away  that  obtained  the  popular 
voice ;  the  many,  being'  uninformed,  cannot  judge 
correctly  :  power  ought  to  emanate'  froih  the  peo- 
ple; but  the  direction  of  that  power,  'from  the 
greateat  aasdoat  of  iritel%ence  j.sdti  ai  all  ^ood 
idfeas  and  inventions  have  come  IronY  a  few  indi- 
viduals, so  ought  individuate  to  be  allowed  to 
diredt  them,,  until  off  shall  become  inteHlgctit ;' 
then,  will  there  be  no  more  neetf  of  laws',  every 
man  being  a  law  uritd  himself.  THe  fact  of  laws 
being  necessary,  proves  the  existence  of  Ignorance; 
from  which  we  may  Srgoe  that  our  constitution  is 
incomplete,  inasmuch  as  the  power  to  ni  »ke  laws, 
and  the  power  to  administer,  them,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently select  to  brine;  about  jjood  results,  the 
only  test  of  wisdom  Thus,  then,  until  the  06- 
jeett  of  the  Association  are  strictly  defined ;  nutlf 
there  is  a  more  complete  orksnitatioo  of  the  wboFe 
body  <  until  there  is  a  better  selected  manatins; 
pbwer ;  and  unless'  there  is  i  irVict  adherence  to 
Hie  great  principle,  "4  hat  the"  Interest  of  das  hi 
the  interest  of  alif  ever  keepltr?  in  mind  the  ne- 
cessity of  acting  rational  ly;  nothing  sound  end 
efleciire  can  be  produced  bf  labour ,  exchange  r 
the  faajamcnral  eauses  having  been  shown,  upon- 


the  adoption  or  rejection  of  which  the  so  tee**  or 
failure  of  labour  exchange  depends. 

The  Council  now  proceeds  to  the  remedies :  the 
firs!  Is,  to  define  the  object*  of  labour  exchange, 
which  are,  to  a**Ut  those  who  are  dinpesed  to  ei- 
ebange  their  surplus  labour  or  production*  with 
of  her*  similarly  (situated,  as  a  means  to  assist  each 
Other  to  better  our  present  condition,  and  to 
raise  a  fund  (or  the  purpose  of  obtaining  land; 
but  more  Immediately  to  establish  social  meeting*, 
or  school*  of  instruction,  to  fit  us  for  u  more  ra- 
tional etste  of  society.  2nd,  to  define  a  con. 
etitution.  Thus,  all  member*  of  this  Association 
shall  belong  to  organized  bodies,  mid  shall  *uU- 
■cribe  threepence  per  week  for  a  fund  for  general 
purpoif>ft,or  hhaSt  exchange  cash  for  one  hour  note 
per  week,  or  deposit  to  the  amount  of  five  ho  ma 
weekly  for  at  least  three  mouths  pre v ion i  to  being 
qualified  in  act  a*  an  officer  of  any  description 
whatsoever,  or  in  any  way  have  a  voice  k  the 
tannage  me  nt  of  the  institution. 

The  Association  *haU  be  gurerued  by  a  com- 
muCee,  council,  and  superintendent, 

The  coswnittee  shall  be  chosen  as  prescribed  by 
the  present  constitution.  On  its  first  meeting  foe 
buskieasjthe  couitrilrtee  shall  choose  three  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  its  body  to  act  as  a  council. 
The  cooacii  shall  he  chosen  by  each  xommitree- 
man  uniting  the  names  of  the  Individ nu is  of  the 
council  .Aesfsed.  sjm>o  paper,  and  bis  own  name 
underneath ;  which  shall  be  given  to  the  chairman? 
oC  the  eommittee,  to  be  read  aloud  by  him  when 
all  tbo  names  are  collected,  so  that  every  thing  ntay 
be  done  opes^y,  snd  every  committee-man  held 
morally  aoescataoie  for  tbo  actions  of  parties  he 
proposes  on  the  council. 

The  council  on  its  firs*  meeting  shall  choose  as 
above  the  most  hfleltigebt  from  its  own  body  for 
a  superintendent;  and  Shall  choose  a  superin- 
tendent as  circumstances  may  determine* 

1*he  committee  shall  meet  twice  every  week  : 
its  business  is  to  examine  and  audit  ail  the  accounta 
of  tM,  association  v  «x  hear  all  complaints  from 
depositors, officers,  as  others;  to  arbitrate  all  dif- 
ferences, and  refer  all  Ibeir  recorded  transactions 
to  the  council  j  djscubs  any  new  low  or  regulation  \ 
also  to  canvass  the  merit  of  any  new  olllcer  or 
assistant  that  may  be  required.  The  decision  of 
the  committee  not  to  be  considered  6s a"  until 
sanctioned  by  the  council,  and  the  decision  of  the 
council  not  to  be  considered  final  until  sanctioned 
by  t  h  e  A  s&  ociation ,  n  o r  c  an  1 1 1  e  c  o  in  m  i  1 1  c  e  en  for ee 
any  minor  regulation!  without  the  conseut  of  the 
council.  The  privileges  of  {he  committee  tire,  a 
free  access  1o  the  books  of  the  Asocial  ion  at  all 
reiHoii.il  lu  liuurn,  atid  to  call  he  fore  them  any 
officer  for  information  ;  to  attend  all  festivals,  so* 
cisl  meetings,  lectures,  or  other  meeting!  (except 
these  of  thl  council),  free  from  tm$  charge  farads 
missfpn  during  their  holding  o6Ice,  The  commit- 
tee maybe  considered  guardians  of  the  Asaociatit  d 
reporting  si  J  their  proceedings  to  the  cooueel 
and  Association.  It  is  presuined  that,  in  the  ad- 
mlntslrai  Ion  of  the  aRairs  of  the  producing  classes, 
All  that  is  requisite  is,  Intelligence  with  integrity  ; 
and  tin1  bent  tnode  to  obtain  this  end  the  only 
stish  of  every  friend  of  the  pnnluciua:  classes.  Tlic 
laws  being  jfrif  settled  tb»l shall  sjorifn  •  ■  ■  all  the 
Hnportsnt  aflairs  of  the  Association^  all  the  minor 
mutters  Should  be  left  to  the  council,  whose  busi- 
ness It  shall  be  to  govern  according  to  the  la*  a 
prescribed ;  but  in  all  difficult  or  doubtful  eases 
to  the  best  of  its  judgment,  sad  as  shall  peers  ro 
the  council  best  for  the  permanent  Interests  of  the 
Association*  Ke&ults  more  to  be  coniidered  than 
any  seeming  con  trad  fetbo  1o  established  rule;,  mil 
the  a ci  ion*  of  the  council,  however,  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  committee,  and  regularly  re* 
ported  to  the  Association.  The  council  shall  ap- 
point une  of  its  body  as  superintendent!  or  shall  ap- 
point a  superintendent,  who  shall  see  nil  UM,r 
filiations,  or  orders  of  council  carried  lulti  vf 
Anj*  officer  neglecting  his  dirty,  * 
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per  conduct,  may  bo  impended  or  discharged  by: 
iht«  superintendent  himself,  only  am  eu  able  to  thai 
jjeiicrul  body*  either  ai  the  meeting  e»f  the  Asso- 
ciation for  reelect  ion  of  iu  per  incident  once  in 
six  months,  or  at  a  meeting  specially  convened  for 
that  purpose*  signed  bj  the committee  and  ten  mem- 
ben  of  the  Association.  The  superintendent  sbull 
alio  have  the  power  t#  make  any  con  tract  ,  or  pur- 
chaie  any  material,  food,  or  otber  thing  eondo- 
«lie  to  further  the  objects  of  tbe  Association,  no 
one  being  able  lo  control  biin  for  the  time  beimj ; 
inasmuch  aa  in  him  is  centered  the  executive 
power,  and  greatr-M  emount  of  tftteUigeiiep,  act- 
int  for  tbe  beat  us  circumstance*  may  arise.  He 
•ball,  howerer,  on  all  important  occasion*,  re- 
ceive the  s  urgent  ioiie  of  the  council,  acting  upon 
all  tbc»e  occasions  and  suggestions  a*  hit  judg- 
ment may  incline.  All  the  action*  of  Ui*t  super- 
intendent amenable  to  the  general  body. 

Tbe  Council  haiing  now  performed  the  impor- 
tant tfuty  assigned  to  It,  leave  the  principles,  or 
eauaea  and  remedies,  discovered,  to  the  calm 
reasoning  of  the  members  and  the  meeting ;  trott- 
ing that  what  the  Council  baa  patiently  iuvesti- 
iruted  and  eubmitted,the  members  and  meet  Ins;  will 
aa  patiently  reflect  upon,  and  thai  the  decision  of 
tbe  members  and  meeting  will  be  in  unison  with 
correct  judgment  upon  the  facta  prodncioga  want 
of  success  in  labour  exchange,  and  the  remedies 
requisite  to  place  It  in  a  sound  condition,  lo  thia 
hope,  which  moat  ever  be  tbe  hope  of  all  human 
beings  desirous  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
tbe  producing  daises,  tbe  Council  leave  the  report 
to  the  intelligent  consideration  of  tha  meeting. 

Tbe  members  and  friends  are  requested  to  at* 
tend  tbe  Institution  on  Thursday  evening,  13th 
February,  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  Council  will 
lay  before  the  meeting  tbe  details  of  the  lawn  of 
tba  new  constitution  that  will  necessarily  result 
from  these  principles,  agreeably  to  the  sanction 
of  the  meeting  of  tbe  30th  of  January. 

J.  HORNE,  Sec.  of  the  Council. 


THE  NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR 

EXCHANGE  ASSOCIATION. 

Adjourned  Meeting  ef  fke  Members.  Thursday, 

Jan.  *S,  1134; 

Mr.  Oris  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Norman  moved  the  adoption  of  tbe  Report, 
and  said  tbe  assertion,  that  the  Committee  had 
been  idle,  was  disproved  by  the  Report,  and  there- 
fore the  observations  of  some  gentlemen  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  complaining  of  deficiency  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Committee,  were  uncalled  for,  and  un- 
necessary. Mr.  Norman  then  brought  forward 
the  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  Committee, 

Mr.  Bankhead  seconded  the  adoption  of  tbe 
Report. 

Mr.  Mote  supported  the  Report,  but  epmptalned 
of  the  partiality  of  the  reports  given  in  the  CriHs. 
He  alio  alluded  to  a  weak  and  pitiful  attempt  that 
bad  been  made  at  some  public  meetings  to  mis. 
represent  the  character  of  the  festivals.  Mr. 
Mote  also  wished  to  ask  bow  many  officers  bad 
been  reduced,  Independently  of  the  last  reductions, 
and  when,  as  regarded  the  provision  store,  the  pub- 
lic were  to  be  admitted  aa  well  aa  depositors  ?  He 
complained  of  tbe  inefficient  arrangements  io  the 
provision  store,  which  had  had  tbe  effect  of  keep- 
ing him,  Mr.  Mote,  from  being  a  customer. 

Mr.  Henderson  objected  to  the  reception  of  tbe 
Report,  and  contended  that  it  contained  seve- 
ral important  alterations,  which  should  be  well 
digested  before  tbey  were  adopted.  He  particu- 
larly objected  to  tbe  proposed  alteration  io  tbe 
provision  store,  wbicb,  he  contended* was  baaed  on 
false  principles.  He  bad  every  confidence  in  tbe 
future  prospects  of  tbe  Exchange,  which  would 
only  be  weakened  by  a  sudden  nod  too  frequent 
adoption  of  new  measures. 

Mr.  Simkins  supported  the  views  of  Mr.  Hen- 
dee  ton .  He  was  alio  opposed  to  tbe  system  of  tbe 
provision store  tram  the  first;  and  would  rather 


tbe  abutting  up  of  tbe.provisiou  store 
altogether,  and  trust  to  the  exchanges. 

Mr.  Henderson  denied  tha  assumptions  io  rela- 
tion to  the  grocery  store. 

Mr.  Simkins  objected  to  the  inequality  of  the 
salaries  of  the  officers,  which,  he  contended,  were 
not  equal;  he  contended  that  no  one,  whatever 
might  be  his  abilities,  had  a  right  to  any  higher 
salary  than  the  leant  talented  among  them.  They 
were,  it  hi  to  be  remembered,  the  creatures  of 
circumstances,  Mr.  Simkins  moved  nn  amend- 
ment, that  thia  Exchange  be  opened  from  eight  in 
tbe  morning  until  six  in  tbe  evening;  and  that  the 
officers  receive  25s.  per  week  for  such  service, 
and  that  4d.  per  boor  be  paid  for  additional  ser- 
vice after  that  time. 

Mr.  Pouiter  objected  to  the  employment  of  two 
secretaries ;  he  alluded  to  tbe  appointment  of  tbe 
Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Bankhead  supported  the  appointment  of 
tbe  Secretary  to  tbe  Committee. 

The  amendment  not  being  seconded,  the  Chair- 
man put  the  question  ou  the  Report,  which  waa 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Henderson  explained  that  tba  Council  were 
not  quite  prepared  with  their  report,  but  would  be 
prepared  with  it  on  next  Thursday. 

Mr.  Home  read  an  extract  from  the  imperfect 
report  of  tbe  Council,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
abusing tbe  poblic'mind  wjUh  regard,  to  a  mi* un- 
derstanding between  them  and  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Henderson  urged  the  members  to  come  for- 
ward in  greater  numbers  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day •  when  the  report  of  the  Council  would  be 
brought  forward ;  and,  aa  it  was  likely  to  contain 
the  moat  important  matter,  it  was  most  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  full  attendance. 

Mr.  Simkins  gave  notice  of  hia  intention'to  move 
the  resolution  be  proposed  this  evening  as  an 
amendment,  as  a  substantive  resolution  on  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  tbe  next  Thursday. 

F1KIT  REPORT  OF  COMMITTI1. 

The  Committee  of  Management,  in  laying  be- 
fore the  Association  certain  measures,  which,  after 
mature  deliberation,  tbey  believe  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  remove  the  causes  from  which  baa 
emanated  tbe  late  retrograde  action  of  the  Ex- 
change, wiah  it  to  be  understood  that  these  se- 
veral measures  have  passed  through  the  Commit- 
tee unanimously;  that  throughout  tbe  Committee, 
and  also  among  the  officers,  the  most  perfect 
agreement  on  tbe  necessity  and  beneficial  tendency 
of  these  alterations  exists.  They  particularly 
urge  thia  point,  because  any  measure,  if  agreed 
on  and  vigorously  supported  by  the  unity  of  feel- 
ing and  action  of  a  large  association,  cannot  fail 
of  creating  a  lively  intereat  and  of  restoring  public 
confidence.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  tbe  Asso- 
ciation have  confidence  in  their  committee  and 
officers ;  and  therefore,  should  there  be  found  any 
difference  of  opinion  on  any  or  all  of  these  mea- 
sures, (unless  such  difference  affects  the  princi  • 
pie,)  they  hope  it  will  not  be  urged  with  a  view  to 
delay  tbe  immediate  carrying  into  operation  of 
measures  which  have  received  the  most  careful 
and  patient  consideration.  All  ill-digested  and 
sudden  changes  are  much  to  be  deprecated  ;  hut 
if  any  practice  ia  found  by  its  working  to  be 
detrimental,  surely  tbe  sooner  it  is  altered  for  a 
better,  the  lesa  likely  are  we  to  suffer  seriously 
from  its  effects. 

The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  change 
contemplated  and  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee, is  a  return  to  the  half-and-half  system  in  the 
provision  store.  Tbe  Committee  have  the  great- 
eat  confidence  in  tbe  results  to  be  expected  from 
tills  alteration;  they  do  not  think  that  tbe  ab- 
sorption of  cash  would  arise,  as  heretofore,  inas- 
much as  tbe  increasing  operation  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  depositing  caah  for  materials,  and  notes 
for  labour/ will  reduce  the  relative  amount  of  notes 
on  one  band,  an.4  obtain  an  increased,  augwat  pf 


commission  on  tbe  other.  Your  Committee  think 
that  scarce  two  opinions  can  be  enter taiued  oa  inn 
aubject ;  but,  however,  your  Committee  are  of  opi- 
nion that  means  may  be  found,  in  a  abort  tine,  to 
exchange  a  portion  of  our  surplus  stock,  either  oV 
rectly  or  indirectly,  for  provisions,  without  injur- 
ing in  the  slightest  degree  any  other  important 
feature  in  our  arrangements,  or  in  tbe  least  poist 
departing  from  tbe  principles  oo  wbicb  tbe  Ex. 
change  ia  baaed,  and  which,  as  far  aa  our  expert. 
ence  baa  gone,  we  may  safely  pronounce  soasi 
and  correct.  Bat,  however,  thia  latter  part  eat 
not  yet  received  that  strict  confederation  wafca  it 
necessary  before  ita  final  determination.  Tbe  Int 
step  is  to  restore  public  confidence,  and  iadeei 
already  are  visible  tbe  symptoms  of  a  re-actita, 
to  which  this  alteration  cannot  fail  to  give  an  in- 
creased momentum. 

The  first  and  moat  indispensible  requisite  for 
this  end,  is  a  fund  to  commence  with.  The  Com- 
mittee are  well  aware  bow  difficult  it  is,  however 
desirous  they  may  be,  for  tbe  working  ciasiei  to 
furnish  with  that  promptness,  and  to  tbe  extent 
requisite,  the  necessary  amount ;  and  aa  the  ap- 
peals to  our  more  fortunate  and  opulent  brethren 
have  hitherto  been  but  little  attended  to,  they 
have  endeavoured  to  discover  means  the  leant 
burdensome  to  our  friends;  and  which,  if  up- 
ported  and  encouraged,  will,  no  doubt,  be  fossa 
fully  sufficient  to  meet  tbe  exigencies  of  tbe  case. 
There  appear  to  the  Committee  to  be  three  ways 
by  which  thia  fund  may  be  raised,  without  iucos- 
venieuee,  or  tsxiog  tbe  Association:  first,  by 
loans  of  small  sums  of  2s.  fid.  and  upwards,  tabs 
returned  within  a  certain  time.  Thia,  it  will  be 
perceived,  ia  the  same  plan  which  waa  adopted  oo 
tbe  opening  of  tbe  Exchange,  and  wbicb  va  at 
that  time  found  beneficial  and  aneceaafoL  Ten 
whole  (or  nearly  so)  of  the  aums  at  that  time  aw* 
scribed,  bave  been  since  returned  to  tbe  sna- 
scribers;  the  statement  of  this  fact,  itisbopei, 
will  give  an  increased  confidence  iu  our  pretest 
views.  8eoond,  TO  obtain  weekly  advances  of 
eaab  from  individual  members,  to  be  returned  too 
following  week,  in  provision  of  such  demaiptios 
and  in  such  quantities  as  the  party  anbecribtsr 
mny  require.  Tbe  provisions  to  be  charged  io 
tbe  consumer,  at  a  price  in  no  cane  exceeding  fat 
fair  market-price,  but  in  every  possible  case  be- 
neath it.  Third,  Tbe  proceeds  arising  frsns 
series  of  festivals,  to  be  given  ou  the  sJtersato 
weeks  with  our  regnlsr  festivals,  to  be  exclu- 
sively applied  in  aid  of  tbe  provision  store.  Tbe 
first  of  these  festivals  to  take  place  on  Monday, 
the  3rd  of  February. 

From  the  uninterrupted  success  with  which  sfl 
our  late  festivala  have  been  attended,  and  tee  ana 
increasing  curiosity  and  excitement  which  tbey 
are  eliciting  in  every  quarter  of  the  town  ;  and 
from  the  favourable  impressions  wbicb  are  sjsae 
upon  all  who  attend  them,  by  the  propriety  aria 
which  they  are  conducted,  and  by  the  true  spirt 
of  sociality  for  which  they  are  so  pre-emiueaUy 
distinguished :  and  above  nil,  for  the  rwj  vWWs 
ond  beneficial  effects  produced  upon  our  own 
friends,  by  improving  their  habits  and  meaner*, 
and,  as  it  were,  at  once  tilling  them  op  meny  de- 
grees in  the  scale  of  society ;  it  is  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee  that  it  ia  of  tbe  nta 
ance  that  these  festivala  should  be 
and  held  as  frequently  aa  possible;  mad  that  the 
consequent  weekly  continuance  oftbeen  dwriagtbs 
next  two  months  is  both  safe  and  expedient. 
We  therefore  call  on  our  frieudo  to  ski  ma  in  given; 
publicity  to  them,  in  every  conceivable  way,  by 
distributing  bills,  etc.,  and  by  recwensnencutun 
among  their  friends  and  acquaintance*. 

The  Committee  have  received  c nasniii  aaVim 


from  various  sections,  recommeadiun;  a 
in  the  expenditure,  in  order  to  meet  the?  let..  — 
come.  Tour  Committee  haveaccoroias^ssmunuohnl 
to  tbe  considered  loo  of  this  subject :  Ibej  unu*#uf> 
geated  some  alterations,  which  they  think  amy  be 
effected,  without  weakening  lbs  efficiency  of  tat 
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arrangements.  Your  Committee  bare  alto  eon- 
»idered  bow  far  it  wae  praeticable  to  reduce  tbe 
■Varies  of  the  officer*.  They  were  prepared  to  bare 
ssggested  eome  reduction,  not  aa  a  permanent 
siesssre,  but  until  anon  time  aa  en  Increase  of  tbe 
business  would  admit  of  their  being  paid  in  fall, 
without  prejudice  to  other  claimanta.  Your  Com- 
niittee  were  agreeably  pleased  to  find  this ,  tbe 
most  unpleasant  part  of  their  duties,  rendered 
anacc emery,  by  a  communication  received  from 
tbe  officers,  in  which  they  offer  spontaneously,  to 
make  any  redaction  which  tbe  interests  of  tbe 
Exchsoge  may  require,  provided  that  reduction 
be  made  on  a  system  of  equality,  and  for  a  stated 
period— say  one  month,  or  longer,  if  necessary. 
This  communication  won  received  with  great  satii- 
faction  by  the  Committee,  and  will,  it  ia  hoped,  be 
equally  agreeable  to  the  Association  generally. 
The  Committee,  indeed,  feel  themselves  called  on 
to  state,  that,  from  tbe  present  good  feeling  exist- 
ing  between  tbe  Committee  and  the  officers,  con- 
tinences tbe  moat  beneficial  to  the  Institution, 
and  tbe  great  csnse  we  advocate,  maybe  antici- 
pated ;  aud  they  trust  that  no  canto  will  io  futnre 
arise  to  separate  or  disnnite  those  whose  interests, 
feelings,  and  exertions,  are,  and  must  be,  one  and 
isdivisible. 

The  whole  extent  of  reduction  in  the  shape  of 
sslsries  for  tbe  next  month,  it  is  proposed,  shall 
be  from  18f.  19s.  to  101.  4s.,  b-ing  a  reduction  of 
81.  15a.  per  week.  The  various  alterations  and 
modifications  which  it  ia  intended  to  make  abso- 
lutely, will  be  submitted  for  yoor  approval  in  tbe 
form  of  resolutions  j  they  bare  already  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Committee. 

YourCommittee  beg  to  conclude  their  report,  by 
reiterating  their  cop  fiction  that  our  future  pro- 
spects are  tbe  most  cheering  that  can  be  imagined, 
inasmuoh  am  our  experience  has  proved,  beyond 
doubt,  the  great  good  effects  whicii  tbe  labour  ex- 
change ia  calculated  to  produce,  when  once  it  is 
determinate*  ly  acted  on.  For  w  ben  it  is  considered 
that  during  our  brief  progress  we  have  paid  off 
debtaand  incumbrances  to  tbe  amount  of  1 100/..  and 
that  our  present  liabilities  does  not  smoont  to  more 
than  100/.,  to  meet  which  we  have  more  than  a 
surplusage*  of  stock,  we  are  compelled,  unhesi- 
tatingly, to  pronounce  our  conviction,  thnt  equi- 
table labour  exchange  is  practicable— it  ia  no 
longer  a  theory-— it  has  the  teat  of  an  experience 
that  baa  overcome  difficulties  of  such  a  nature, 
and  of  each  magnitude,  as  would  have  proved 
more  than  sufficient  to  hsve  overwhelmed  aoy 
theory  or  speculation  that  had  not  its  principles 
bssed  on  tbe  firm  and  solid  rock  of  truth  and 
justice. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  MEMORIAL. 


The  reading  of  this  memorial  baa  given  me 
much  pleasure;  the  kind  feeling  that,  with  n  very 
little  exception,  runs  through  tbe  whole  of  it,  is 
truly  delightful,  and  will,  I  trust,  awake,  a  respon- 
sive emotion  In  the  bosom  of  every  rationalist. 
Tbe  writer,  it  is  supposed,  is  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  "  Cora  Law  Rhymes,"  who  is  understood  to 
be  attached  to  the  school  of  modern  political  eco- 
nomy ;  and  this  may,  perhaps,  account  for  bis  having 
taken  up  the  pen  against  our  worthy  champion  when 
be  thought  he  had  discovered  a  vulnerable  point  for 
attack,  and  asay,  probably,  also  have  dictated  tbe 
particular  viewa  that  are  advocated  in  this  memo- 
rial. I  have  been  amused  also  by  tbe  simultaneous 
movement  of  the  press  on  this  occasion,  who  hsve 
probably,  been  roused  from  their  long  slumber  by 
tbe  uouwoal  daring  of  the  author  of  the  memorial, 
and  have  joined  in  tbe  attack  in  the  bane,  no 
doubt,  that,  by  tbeir  united  efforts,  they  would 
bear  down  all  before  them,  and  crush  the  rising 
cause  or  tbe  productive  classes,  by  separating 
them  from  tbeir  best  friend. 

The  point  ia  the  memorial,  which  seems  to  be 
considered  of  the  most  importance,  la  tbe  statement 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Owen,  that  no  benefit  would  result 


from  the  repeal  of  the  oom  laws,  f  If,"  say  the 
memorialiata,  "  a  free  trade  in  corn  wonld  double 
the  quanlity  of  corn  in  this  market,  our  wages 
could  not  possibly  lull  io  the  same  ratio  as  that  in 
which  the  price  of  bread  would  (all,  unless  we  at 
once  doubled  our  numbers,  &c"  Now,  what 
wonld  be  the  effect  if  the  trade  in  corn  was  left  aa 
free  as  possible  ?  It  would,  most  probably,  re* 
dues  the  price,  ut  least  for  some  time,  and  moat 
likely  it  would  keep  more  steady  the  average  price 
of  corn.  But  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows, 
aa  the  memorialists  appear  to  think,  that  the  re* 
mnneration  of  tbe  labour  of  tbe  industrious  would 
be  proportionally  increased.  M  Tbe  natural  price 
of  labour,*'  saya  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  he  is  a  great 
authority  with  political  economists,  "  fas  natural 
price  of  lubour  is  that  price  which  is  necessary  for 
the  labourers,  one  with  another,  to  subsist ,  and  to 
perpetuate  their  race  without  either  increase  or 
diminution  ;  and,  however  much  the  market  price 
of  labour  may  deviate  from  ita  natural  price,  it 
baa,  like  all  other  commodities,  a  tendency  to  con- 
form to  H."  Now,  though  1  view  with  little  lesa 
than  horror  this  statement  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  that 
such  is  tbe  natural  price  of  labour ;  yet  if  for 
natural,  be  substituted  competitive,  1  believe  the 
whole  sentence  will  be  found  tolerably  correct ;  for 
aa  long  aa  the  system  of  individual  competition 
continues,  labour  will,  with  very  little  variation, 
be  pressed  down  to  this  subsisting  price. 

"  The  root  of  our  misery,**  say  the  memorialists, 
"  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  food.**  Now,  by  an 
insufficient  supply,  it  cannot  be  meant  that  there 
is  not  plenty  of  food,  but  thnt  the  labourer  has  not 
sufficient  means  to  obtain  it*  We  can  all  recollect 
the  time  when  tbe  price  of  bread  was  double  wbst 
it  now  is  ;  but  are  the  labourers  any  better  fed 
than  they  were  when  it  was  so  moch  dearer? 
Clothing  also,  we  can  well  remember,  was  much 
higher  in  price  than  it  now  is  4  but  do  the  producers 
of  it  obtsin  a  better  supply  at  this,  thsn  they  did 
at  the  former  period  ?  1  fear  not.  Does  it  not 
sppesr,  theo,  that  the  supply  of  food  or  clothing 
to  the  labourer  depends  on  some  other  cause  thsn 
tbe  market  price  of  it,  and  that  there  ia  no  neees* 
aary  connexion  between  the  cheapness  of  food  or 
clothing,  and  its  ample  supply  to  the  labourer } 
The  memorialist!  do  not  seem  to  have  at  all  con- 
sidered what  effect  the  repeal  of  the  corn  lawa 
would  have  on  the  agricultural  part  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  system  of  competition 
hardens  the  heart,  mid  readers  us  careless  of  the 
consequences  to  other  people  which  may  arise 
from  any  measure  that  appears  likely  to  benefit 
ourselves !  *  But,"  say  the  memorialists.  *  our 
motto  is,  free  trade  and  free  labour.*9  On  read- 
ing this,  it  occurred  to  me  that  people  talk  about 
free  trade,  and  free  labour,  in  the  same  loose  wsy 
that  they  talk  about/res  will ;  and  the  two  formtr, 
under  the  competitive  system,  appear  to  be  just  aa 
free  em  tbe  latter,  and  no  more  I 

If  two  men,  with  a  pretty  equal  degree  of  intel- 
ligence and  ability,  were  to  enter  open  a  aimilar 
speculation,  for  instance  if  they  were  to  open  shops 
In  the  same  tine  of  business  in  some  poblio  street, 
and  the  ouly  dlscernsble  difference  between  the 
two  was,  that  one  possessed  10,000*.  of  capital, 
while  the  other  bad  only  1000/.  In  tbe  present 
state  of  things,  there  would  be  scarcely  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  which  of  them  waa  likely 
to  succeed  to  the  greatest  exte.it  5  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  10,000/.  msn  wonld  soon  ruin 
the  other.  Yet  this  is  free  trade  5  only  oue  of 
these  individuals  is  ten  times  aa  free  as  the  other, 
that  ia  all  the  difference  -%  and  if  another  capitalist, 
with  100,000/.,  were  to  step  in,  he  wonld  soon  an- 
nihilate tbe  10,000/.  one,  because  be  was  ten 
times  more  free  than  him ! 

And  what it  free  labour  ?  Wby,tbat  the  labourer 
may  work  or  not  work,  just  as  he  pleases  ;  but 
then  of  course  he  may  starve,  or  not  itarve,  Just 
as  he  pleases,  nlso !  Is  the  strive  in  tbe  West 
Indies  ./breve*  to  labour?  Certainly  not.  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  oaf  can  be  forced  to  labour,  No  I 


He  nlso  eaa  work  or  not  work,  just  'as  he  pleases  / 
bnt  then  of  oourae  be  may  endure  the  lash,  or  not 
endure  it,  Just  as  be  pleases  also  I  Is  it  aot  evi- 
dent then,  that  all  labour  ia  free,  or  that  no  labour 
ia  Item  *t  and  that  tbe  difference  between  the  hire* 
Ikag  and  the  sines  Is,  only  the  difference  between 
pleasing  or  net  to  starve,  and  pleasing  ar  not 
to  endure  tbe  lash  I 

But  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer  are  also  said 
to  be  equally  free  I  Yes;  free  to  do  what  ?  Why, 
the  capitalist  can  employ  his  capital,  or  not,  aa  he 
thinks  best ;  and  the  labourer  also  can  work  lor 
him,  or  not,  as  he  thinks  best.  Very  true,  and  if 
both  remain  idle,  tbe  only  difference  is,  thai  the 
capitalist  will  cease  to  accumulate,  and  tbe  la- 
boorer  will  cease  to  exist  I 

All  that  Is  free  in  these  things,  then,  seems 
to  be  this,  that  free  trade  iatbat  trade  which,  to 
the  speculator  or  capitalist,  appears  likely  to  be 
profitable  or  agreeable ;  and  free  labour  Is  that 
labour  which,  to  the  operative,  appears  likely  to 
be  profitable  or  agreeable ;  and  so  /fee  will  Is 
tbst  will  wbioh,  to  the  wilier,  appears  likely  to 
be  profitable  or  agreeable;  for  in  all  eases  the 
freedom,  ss  it  is  called,  depends  on  the  appear- 
ance or  .expectation  of  profit  or  sgieeableuess ; 
and  the  only  wsy  to  have  free  trade  nnd  trea  la- 
bour, or,  in  other  words,  to  make  trade  and  labour 
profitable  and  agreeable  to  all,  is,  to  unite  the 
interests,  of  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer,  by 
which  an  end  will  be  put  to  competition,  and 
peace  and  harmony  will  thenceforward  prevail. 

But  then  there  ia  oar  foreign  trade!  What 
will  become  of  our  foreign  trade,  of  all  our  mer- 
chants, of  the  shipping  interest,  of  oor  large 
manufacturers,  of  the  brokers,  factors,  &c  ;&c, 
whose  property  io  all  embarked  in  thia  trade? 
Answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  and  then  you 
will  be  entitled  to  be  listened  to  1  Answer  this 
question  .satisfactorily?  say  yooj  satisfactorily  to 
whom ;  to  the  partiea  interested,  or  who  suppose 
they  are  interested,  in  continuing  things  in  the 
state  tbey  how  are  ?  No,  I  will  not  undertake  to  do 
thia,  because  my  coavktiion  is  thnt  all  are  into* 
rested  in  nbelisbing  the  present  system,' and  ia 
establishing  one  much  better-;  and  if  I  can  sob. 
staatinte  that  poiat,4bea,  I  think,  I  shall  have  ac~ 
compliahed  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 
me ;  and  if  1  should  fail  to  satisfy  those  who  may 
be  blinded  by  their  present  individual  immediate 
fatereats,  I  may  perhaps  succeed  with  these  who, 
being  disposed  to  promote  **  the  greatest  happiness* 
of  tbe  greatest  number,"  wlH  prefer  a  lasting  nnd 
general,  though  remote  benefit,  to  a  temporary 
and  partial,  though  present  one. 

What  then,  I  would  aak,  in  the  genuine  object 
of  a  foreign  trade  ?  Simply  to  obtain  such  desirable 
productionu  aa  cannot  be  produced  at  home,  or  that 
cannot  he  produced  with  as  little  expense  of  Is- 
hour  st  home,  aa  they  can  be  abroad;  and  to  ax- 
change  for  these  such  productions  as  are  not 
wanted  for  home  consumption*  nnd  which  can  be 
produced  at  heme  at  n  less  expense  than  they  can 
be  abroad  \  and  if  oor  foreign  trade  waa  est** 
blisbed  on  this, principle,  and  I  maintain  that  this 
is  tbe  only  legitimate  principle,  then,  the  more 
free  the  interchange,  the  better  for  nil.  Bnt  it  in 
said  "  That  every  thing,  connected  with  com- 
merce should  be  left  to  find  its  own  level ;"  in 
other  words,  that  the  strong  should  be  permitted 
to  oppress  the  weak,  or  that  the  mcrchaufe,  the 
broken,  the  enipping  interest,  nnd  nil  the  other 
interested  partiea,  having  for  so  kmgn  period  con* 
tinued  to  saunas  wealth  by  exporting  all  the  moat 
valuable  productions  of  tbe  country,  while  the 
producers  of  them  are  perishing  for  the  want  of 
these  very  productions,  should  still  be  permitted 
to  do  so  to  nny  extent  they  please.  The  question 
at  issue  truly  is,  whether  the  production  sad 
distribution  of  wealth  shall  ncaeoforward  be 
regulated  by  "  tbe  greatest  hnpfuness  principle,*' 
or  shall  continue,  as  hitherto,  to  be  directed  r 
the  will  and  caprice  of  capitaliataaed  specs  let 
whose  sole  desire  is  to  accumujste 
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weelfte,  iaa)ardmss  of  tea  cseaeaueuece  to  the  pre- 
Jacwsof  il  Will  tba  producer*  stilt  eontiaae  to  be 
tan  awvenor>hiraliae;a©f  tneee  enpitahats  >  or  #itt 
thay  slow  take  astaan\  and  sty  «  from  loft  than* 
mjs  are  reaelred  that  we  will  bar*  fttfeb  a  share 
•f  oar  *wn  aredactidaa  aa  will  teeare  to  aa  tan 
neeesearies  awl  fossferta  oflftfe*  eeacatfen  for  oar 
Jamilica,  and  provide  against  (ho  iter  of  *mnt  in 
Sj» adfiooed period  of  sermraa*'?  AU  te^and 
atatih  mora,  lafcetfier  wish*  ralf  inmaamiafasa  to' 
the  eapitatiat,  may  aon*  ee  amassed,  sad  beat  aad 
aomtSat  attuned,  bj  m  -eadeb  of  intcreiiB  of.  ate 
•tneioyera  and  the  ass*****?  bat  K^beeojpUf- 
era  eaaoot  be  aaramWed  to  upm  Hair  eyim,  dad 
redd  the  signs,  of  the  tsmea,  tbeamuOsjed  aim*  am 
the  work  for  themselvea.:  Agate  aad  again,  tfaere- 
sere,woaM  we  orfe  the  asonied  iatereat  and  lamfed 
falereat^-bbdead  ofaetwna;  tnssnasltea  ia  oppo- 
aitioa  to  each  other,  aad  tfjrmaj  to  ommie  *««*> 
aad  tie  refeal  of  lava,  wtdeb,  in  tbetr  {Mam* 
atat*,  wlllonlj  beaeit  oae  fcnoreat  ty  tee  rasa  *f 
the  othev-to  autte  their  inters***,  ahd  to  make 
cnmasou  caaaa  with  the  produdmg  inttvH  /  that 
interest  whieh  both  have  Mtberto  tHoegnt  aot 
worth  oonatderintf  j  and  hj  ^  newer  UrteVeanr 
they  will  be  able*  without  raetrkiinnt  to  «bfing . 
info  fall  operation  aa  itmneaae  productive  power  ? 
ia  afcridultere,  by  ateao*  of  ipade  Aarooacfry;  and 
fa  inaaufaetnree,  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  ami* 
chemical  discoveries  and  improvements  5  all  the 
populatteu  may  be  at  oaee  fully  employed^  drid 
each  a  awe*  of  wealth  be  precoted,  aa  would  fatly, 
satisfy  the  desires  of  all  at  hone}  a'adMeev#sfch 
aa  immense  aurplos,  chat  they  could  supply  the 
world  with  all  that  it  wo«W  reqair*  from  OS,  it 
any  pride  that  they  chooce  to  take  lor  it.  Suehy 
I  heeitete  not  tb  affirm,  wkUoat  fear  of  eeatradUV 
tioa  by  any  one  who  wilt  deacend  to  ilrat  prm» 
ciptee  ia  er*uiaff  the  question,  woattt  be  ihd  lm» 
modihte  result  that  weald  arise  from  a  avion  of 
all  the  interests  of  the  state.  But,  as  1  bare 
before  Mid,  If  the  two  great  powers,  the  ssoitft* 
and  the  landed  interests,  cannot  be  induced  to 
unite  with  the  prodocio*  iaterests,  then  will  ,tbe 
latter  •*  tske  their  affirirs  into  their*  own  hands;* 
add  commence  the  work  themselves.  And  now 
easily  they  can  do  this  may  bepercerred  at  oaee 
by  a  eery  simple  eoiisideratioui 

The"  Trades' Uaione"  are  said  tb  mblode  at 
least  a  million  of  operatise*;  and  ifthef  we're  each' 
to  Mbseribe  only  sixpence  at  week,  I  hey  would 
thou  raiae  S6*000n  a-wetefc ;  «nd  art  tb  this  mouiinf* 
of  capital  rawed  weekly;  what*  could  they  not  dd? 
It  is  quite  certain  tnaty  with  intellajent  direction, 
thev  could  in  one  year  change  the  Whole  system. 
What  then  prevents  tbemfrdm  eodeiof  ?  Nothing 
bbt  the  want  of  knowing  the  power  which  ihif 
possess,  aad  inleUsJvace  to  direct  that  power. 
HOW  much  to  be  mssented  ft  ia,  then}  thateoy  per j 
Moo  of  them,  and  particularly  that  the  ssbStintel- 
Mgeut  of  thesa,  should  be  waetinf  their  time  aafd 
talenta  abodt  petty  queatioaa,  whiohv  in  wftatever 
way  they  may  bo  decided,  wHt  obtaih  M  tttem  rto 
permaaent  beaefit ;  while  if  tlelr  energies  wer# 
detoanT  to  the  gfeat  ebjdcf  of  well  orgautttdjr, 
hmtrncHaa^and  properly  direction  the^rododrive 
elasaea  of  the  Obaatrv*,  tUere  is  m>  cobcelvabM 
advantdgv  that  wooW  not  Very  shortly  *  Wiihlrt 
their  reach. 

To  the  refidted  writer  of  tbb  memorial;  I  wodld 
peHicofawiy  »sy,  that,  baring  madetbe  great  ad« 
varices  itt  know1eda}c  which  lie  eridealry  bat4,  hd 
will,  I  trasr,  aot  be  syatbm-hardeaed,  bat  Will  pur* 
see  his  ederse  regardiess  of  alleamtiaw  systems; 
and  follow  troth  wtrithdraderer  it  mdy  lead  him.  A 
very  Httle  reUocthm  WoaKi,  I  think,  enable  Witt 
to  perceive  thttt  mWh  of  what  he  basstated  hi  Ml 
paper  on  tUd  Corn  Uw»,*  respecting  the  land* 
ewaers,  ia  eqoaHf  applicable  to  the'  roanafat- 
tnrcra,  nwsmpoUals,  dajiHaHsts,  and  aoo-p'rododers 
of  every  deacrvptiowi  la  rcferasfcd  to  the  landi 
owners,  he  aajs,  ■«•.  1'  thlbk  I  can-  ahow  tMat  oflr 


unjfbf fawafs  bud  fovy  fowrft 4  worfWst  fMfy  we 
fnatet  wldfvetr,  except  at  consumers  of  taxed  com. 
modifies."  I  afree  with  htm  that  they  do  not, 
without  admitting  even  the  exception  *hicb  he 
makes ;  though  I  caeaot  help  thinking  that  the  rea- 
soning which  he  uses  to  support  tfafe  position  is 
exceedingly  mllaciona;  but,  without  fcomfc  into 
that,  1  woaM  hive  hub  consider  that,  toasmaeh  as 
Ibawar  ia  the  source  of  alt  wealth,  and  aa  taxes 
mast  att  be  amid  lb  wealth  ofsometlrid,  therefore 
aH  taxed  mast  be  pavd  by  the  -products  of  wealth; 
and  therelbre  that  the  landowner*  pity  really  aa 
rirech  of  two  taxes  aa  any  other  iWa>nrewae#r#, 
and  tmttis  not  any  portion  whatever.  Uafbrta. 
riatety,  atmoat  all  persona  who  ««eeaas  theeeauU 
i^sm^aiWbuatoewpport  aomepart  orotherof 
cbe'  otd  corrupt  eastern,  fthd  rtierewre  ew  lltrte  nro- 
grest  1s  made  j  whereas  aotlriusr  teas  than  a  total 
chang*  of  thewhofc  ayateot  will  no#  avail  any 
tMb#.  *•  The  whole  n^td  it  sick,  and  the  whole 
Heart  i*  feme ;  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
ante  of  the  foot,  kta  full  of  weniids>ntl  braltes, 
and  pdfrlfyfO?  aoretr.v'  Let  as,  then,  jotir  heart 
awd  tiatid  to  ftrm  a  rftsfem  of  united  ibfereWd,  that 
Shall  msare  perniaaeht  Itapplnesa  to  Ait  madtind. 

^.  AtfetlN. 


*  *ec  THT*  mg*ki*k  IbY  idoimry. 


IDOLAtRtf . 

There  is  nrJre  idolatry  afttdtifcst  oaf- 
selves  than  ^e  dre  flfware  of.  Wh^  Joes 
an  fingllshman  revered tially  take  off  frs 
hat  whea  be  walks  into  Westmiiraler  or 
aay  other  Abbey r  where  acme  bot  fkt 
dbttfrih  beadle  aricompanids'  Win,  with  tf?s! 
leyi  i'n  one  hand,  and  his  cleari-snaved 
bat  in  the  other  ?  Because  he  is  an  idola- 
ter. He  does  not -worship  the  beadle,  it 
Ajtrue?  that  is  too  refined  a!  ipedes  df 
#OrAifi  fot  cWlliiaiidn  ;  but  he  worships 
the  hewn  stones,  and  the  well-planed  pews, 
and  the  velvet-cushioned  pulpit,  aad^  ia 
fine,  the  whole  inner  structure  of  the 
fetnple.  . 

I  recollect  once   helping  a  pious  and 
gentle  datae  to  arrange  a  lot  of  literary 
rubbish,  rtuoh  of  which  we  committed  tit 
the  iamek.    At  last  I  aHghtetf  ori  an  old1 
BibV,  which  had  been  so  much  squeezeo! 
that  it  would  not  shut*  and  so  moth  or 
mice  eaten  that  it  was  quite  illegible.     I 
knew  well  enough  that  it  would  eecelfc 
aiarWdbih,   afthbugh  U  had  t^ote  pf  a; 
heretic   and   vagationcf  look    than    those 
which  had  already  been  doomed.     How- 
ever   I    proposed,    for    an   experiment, 
that  we  tffcduld  commit  il  to  the  stake. 
— tt4i  ladyship   started,  as   if   a  wasp 
had   slung    her.      "  Oh,    Lord  preserve 
Us !  you  are  not  going  to  burn  the  Bible  ? 
giee  it  t6  0^."     I   replied,    "  It  is  nfllirJh 
Better  to  burn  it  tliah  to  bury  \t  alive  amid 
such  a  parcel  of  rubbish ;  amid  old  and 
odd   volumes  of  Shakspeare,  Rousseau, 
Voltaire',  and    *  LeviathanY     But  if  yo« 
MronH  alldw  nie  tb  burn  it,  alfow  me  at 
least  to  translate  it;    there   can    be    no 
harm    ia   translating  the  Bible,    surely. 
Now,  there  are  different  kinds  of  transfer 
tiOn;  bu(  the  most  divine  of  aH,  atldcon- 
seoue'ntly  the  rtiost  worthy  of  imitation,  is 
that  by  which  Elijah  was  translated  from 
earth  to  heaven — vie.  in  a  fiery  cAe^aef." 
••  Ob>  I  beseech  fm,  d#  not  burn  till 


BttSlC !  "  Thi^  is  ahro  idolatry.  Bit  afl 
evil  bringjs  forth  good  at  last.  Idolatry 
evidently  Drought  forth  and  encouraged 
the  fine  arts ;  the  greatest  sculptors  aad 
painters  of  ancient  ah*  narjfern;  trifle*  war* 
employed  by  the  prieJfi  and  tne  temptes. 

Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans, 
makes  some  very  judicious,  remarks  upon 
idolatry,  and  says*  that  the  abuses  of  re- 
ligion were  entirely  o^ing  to  it  Fut  he 
took  a  very  confined  view  of  ine  subject; 
for  the  abuses  are  not  so  much  occa- 
sioned by  Idolatry  in  the  abstract  as 
b^.pttWlai  Mtflatr^,  wb-r*h1^)irj|:  irferefy 
isWlalefl  pS^ts  of  mtxih,  instead  of  rhatter 
tipiversah  tie  commends  the  Jews  for 
abstaining  from  this  all-prevalent  aad  ir- 
rationar  rjraetice4.  Strabb  sayi  tout*  the 
same  thing.  But  evert  (he  Jews  welte  gross 
idotaiors,  and  had  an  unconquerable  pro- 
pensity to  the  elevation  of  idols.  1  amir 
ark  also  was  the  same  as  a  god  to  them. 
Their  femWC  tfnd  its  im(»«ffletfb  wen?  a 
species  of  idols,  aod  held  jo  the  same  esti- 
mation as  tiw  national  apd  household  gpds 
of  the  Pagans.     And  the  Christiana,  who 

E fees*  tostfritutttte  toe  Jewish1  religion, 
iti^ch  ikiore  ifloMft'ous  ttian  fge  sine  of 
Abraham,  They'  have  riot  only  earned 
idolatry  to  excess,  in  respect  to  eatata, 
imagee^  temples,  inrpoKahed  rmie  atmaes, 
wood  of  the  cross,  old  bones,  6\6  clbthet, 
blood,  fears, and,  naiLparings  of  the  ««  ca- 
nonized," but  they  have  got  their  gad 
compressed  into  the  site  and  shape  of  a 
Being  iHan,  Mke  thewbrld  iftto  *  not-amel!. 
And  they  have  even  subjedtled  ike  rasa 
fiimself  to  a  similar  process  of  s^eezunj, 
and  reduced  him  to  the  ctinsensiona,  both  ia 
breailllB-  and  thickness,  of  a  wafer.  Tet 
AOn^  df  thes1^  doatrines  is  moire  wise 
or  more  foolish*  than  another.  It  is  quite 
as  reasonable. to  worship  an  unpolished, 
shapeless  stone,  a*  one  that  has  been  <5ais- 
seled  and  mvestexi  with  a  human  shape;  and 
a  living  god  of  human  dimensions  is  not  less 
absurd  than  a  deified  vrafer  or  a  holy  thorn. 
They  are  all  God,  .tor  God  is  in  them  aft. 
The  error  does  not  consist  hr  ascribing  divi- 
nity to  the  one',  but  in  fcrf&itfe  k  to  the  other. 
It  is  the  system  of  comfteni\6n  tflrbtjgfioot.  if 
all  these  Gods  Wert  uhiled  adeprdibg  to  the 
principles  of  the  Social  System,  we  shaiddbaw 
one  of  the  roost  glorious,  ali-cOmpfeheasise 
religions  ever  the  world  beheld. 

The  old  world  is,  throughout,  a  world  of 
idolatry,  that  is,  .competitive  idolatry.  So 
party  can  reproach  anothet  without  repwacb- 
ing  itself.  Eveh  the  Ma-hometatis,  wbo  rifs. 
fess  to  abhor  idolatry,  are  supremely  tdob- 
tro  us  them  selvqs.they  worship  the  Caaba,  or 
temple,  and  the  .black  stone  from  which' 
Abraham  mounted  on  hie  camel:  aad  thev 
Worship  the  prtots  of  Abraham's  feet;  slakn 
are  sbdwh  op  the  rbckMeka;  and  no  Protest- 
ant dame  can  idolize,  the  Bible  more  tbari  a 
devout  Mahometan;  the  Koran.  And  when 
all  these  idolatries  aae  banished,  others  vrni 
lirise  tb  suppam  tliem.  But  the  lover  wifl 
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always  idolize  his  mistress,  ami  the  mistress 
her  lover* 

Man  is  an  idolator  by  nature,  because  he  is 
a  materialist ;  he  himself  is  composed  of  mat- 
ter, and  matter  attaches  itself  to  matter  by  the 
laws  of  nature  for  ever ;  only  in  the  old  worlcl 
of  competition  we  divide  matter,  and  set  up 
one  god  in  opposition  to  another;  in  the  new 
world  we  join  them  all  together  in  the  Social 
System.     Idolatry  is  good,  were  it  not  exclu- 
sive ;   it  is  the  unequal  distribution  of  worship 
that  we  complain  of.    Why  should  two  or 
three  old  boqes  monopolize  the  reverence  and 
the  homage  to  wbjch  all  the  other  bon.es  that 
mother  earth  incloses  are  alike  entitled  ?  Why 
should  one  stone  be  worshipped  in  preference 
to  another?    Why  should  one  thorn  be  kept 
in  a  golden  casket,  and  other  thorns,  equally 
good,  be  burned,  like  heretics,  under  a  tea- 
kettle ?     It  is  a  most  infamous  system  of  mo- 
nopoly.    We  do  not  want  to  destroy  worship, 
we  want  to  equalize  it;   to  worship  every 
stone  alijte,  and  every  old  rotten  bone,  and 
every  thorn  alike,  excepting  thorns  which  run 
into  one's  flesh,  whiph  deserve  a  little  more 
respect  and  consideration. 
.  h*4  ft?  for  the  woirfhjp  of  map,  it  is  essen- 
tially necessary  that  it  should  be  universal. 
Jesus  Christ  has  led  the  van,  in  taking  divi- 
nity to  himself.    But  St.  Paul  has  taught  us 
that  we  are  all  members  of  God's  body,  of  his 
flesh,  and  of  his  bones!;  and  Christ  himself 
said  that  the  time  would'  come  wl^en  rnen 
would  be  one  with  Qod,  and,  God  with  'them  ; 
that  is,  in  the  Social  System,  when  the  reign 
of  division  closes.    Let  us  then  follow  Christ's 
example,  and  become  gods,' also,  for  he  is  our 
elder  brother.    I  do  not  exclude  the  sisterhood, 
by  any  means  ;  but  methinks  it  very  strange 
that  angels  should  never  be  represented  as 
female.    But  females  are  often  called  angels. 
All  angels  on  earth  are  women  :  all  angeTs  in 
heaven  are  men.     The  order  of  nature'scems 
to    be  inverted    "above.**      Mahomet  says 
that  the  women  in  heaven  are  very  lean ;  per- 
haps this  is  the  reason  why  so  little  is  said  of 
them.    Probacy  Gabriel  tfg  rc*  show  the 
prophet  the  finest  assortment,  but  roetely  in- 
troduced  him  among  the  shrews,  to  keep  his 
blood  coo).  -  BOREAS, 


to  bis  fellow -creatures, '  Beware  of  listening  to 
that  impostor !  you  are  lost  if  ypu  once  forget 
that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  belong  to  all  alike, 
but  that  the  earth  itself  belongs  to  no  one  I* ,f 

This  admiration  of  the  gdden  tiges  and  regret 
for  iu  departure,  so  prevalent  in  the  writings 
of  the  old  philosophers,  and  participated  by 
some  of  the  moderns,  clearly  evinces  that,  in  aft 
apes,  with  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind /a 
state  of  society  has  been  anticipated  in  which 
the  productions  of  the  earth t  and  the  owner- 
ship of  the  soil,  should  be  held  in  common, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  many;  and  that 
the  hateful,  mi  eery-  producing  "mine*  an<| 
"  thine  -  be  abolished  ftram  the  human  vocabu- 
lary. There  can  belittle  doubt  of  die  history 
of  Cain,  the  first  murderer,  being  altogether 
allegorical;  and  of  its  having  relation  to  the 
introduction  into  the  world  of  the'  miscalled 
rights  of individual  possession,  with  their  horri4 
train  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  distress,  and  va- 
ried forms  of  misery,  of  which  they  can  indis, 
putably  be  traced  as  the  true  groundwork  an*} 
origin ;  property,  Jjeing  an  institution  by  the. 
few  and  strong,  against  the  many  and  the  vxqji 
Tweak  frpna  ignorance,  and  die  absence  of  well- 
directed  organization),  and  not,  as  the  spe- 
cious advocates  of  property  would  tain  have 
their  dupes  believe,  an  institution  by  the  ma- 
jority of  society  against  the  violence  and  opa- 
city of  the  armed  and  c^pperpse^/ete. 
The  word  Cain,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  jm#- 
feebhurfife  tife  BA- 


THE   RIGHTS   OF    PROPERTY:    OR 
CAIN,  "A  MYSTERY,"  EXPLAINED. 

•'  N*c  rfgnnre  qirrdem  not  parilre  llmite  cam  pour 

Pat  erat.»*-Virr.  €eor*.  fjib.  I.  -        • 

"  No  fence*  parted  fields,  o*  tnarhs  nor  bounds 

"  T*e  first  im"  says  Roussea^  «  who, 
having  enclosed  a.  piece  of  ground  took  it  into 
tais  ieadtosay,  W  i*  *«*»,  wd.Trtpfpnnd 
people  simple  enough  to  believe  hin\,  was  the 
jrum  founder  of  civil  society.  Haw  many 
r  rimes,  how  many  wars,  murders,  miseries  and. 
1  errors  of  every  kind,  would  he  not  have  averted 
*W  %  human  r*&  fW>>  puumg'doVn  tW 
**W&>  9t  ^g^P  the  ditch,  had  cried out 

•  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Discours  sur  1'Oiigine  at  las 
VMidemens  de  I'JsegalitS  parmi  les  Hommes. 
^eoade  -partie. 


„„-..     vw...,      ...       "wivn,      MKUUIC*  JWf- 

•cssion,  as  we  learn  from  Josephua;  in  the  se- 
cond chapter  of  his  Antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
«*ti«n  \,  page  U  (vide.  Wbistooa  tsa**la*»aja), 
where  he  states  "  Adam  and  Eve  had  two 
sods  ;  the  ehter  was  named  Ca»,  which  name, 
when  it  it  interpreted;  ^/te  a  arafearoir ; 
the  younger  w*e  Ahftl,  which  signifies  somm.^ 
and  he  proceeds  to.  inferm  ua  that  %(hm  was 
(amongst,   other,  vices)  sjeojfy  tr^au,  upon, 
getting;  and  he  first  waived  to  ffiugh  tin 
ground.t.  •    %  >    •    <*.    8osmfer;oYdfci 
not  accept  of;  bis.  puniatawn*,  iti  order   to 
amendment,  tyu  to  incjetae  Us  wickedness; 
for  he  only  aimed  to  proemfe  eroeryt  thing  that 
;  was  for  bis,  o.1to  bodify  pteasnre/  though  ft 
obliged  him  to  be  uyurjoa*  to.  hiaaeagUsbiom. 
He  augmented  bis  household  substance  irifli 
much  wealth,  %  rapine  and  mknee;  he  ex. 
cited  his  acquaintance  to  procure  pleasure  and 
spoil  by  robbery,  and  became  a  great  leader  o§ 
men  into  wicked  courses.    He,  oka  introduced 
achange  in  that  way  0/ '  shnp&nty  wherein  men 
Uvedbjifim,  nmwun  the  au&or  nivxtghts  and 
measures;  and.  whereas  they  lived  innocently 
and  femenmsiy  while  they  knew  nothing  of  such 
arts,  he  changed  the  world  into  canning  and 
craftiness,  for  he  first  oi  all  am  ubwankniEn 
about  uuros ;  he  built  a  city,  and  fortified  it 
with  woU$;    and  he  compelled  his  family  to 
come  together  to  it."    Erom  all  this  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  introduction  of  the  ideas  of 
"private  property"  w  meant,  and  that  the 
previous  way  of  living  aiucmgafc mankind  "in- 
nocently and  generously  "h*sreferenoe  to  a  state 
of  equal  rights,  or  community.     Again,  the 
ooroneUing  his  family  to  "  com*  together,"  as 
clearly  indicates  the  institution  of  the  "patri- 
aeshal;  power,"  the  fruitful  source  of  despotism 
aaaongat  nations,  as  being  the  origin  and  sine 
fererunaerof  the  "regal  frnwer^  which  ever 
affeeta  the  style   paternal,   par  eaaxiknice,  it 
being  no  las*  remariab^  that,  to  the  present 
day,  in  those   Idngdoma  where  the  paternal 
power  is  moat  encouraged  and  enforced  in  the 
private  families  of  tie  subjects,  a*  in :  China, 
and,  indeedr  thrangbojit  the  Bast,  the  gross 


ignpraooe.  and  sejryility  of  the  gosemedr  and 
the  ferocious  despotism  of  the  form  of  govern- 
men^  aw  in  vw&  rajg.  .:     T .  R. 

f  A  strange  incrimmatioo  this :  bat  perfectly  in 
keeping  witn  ilia  rmtoi  tae  lawlsli  philowdhy. 
TWrouifbaut   the  boots  of  Dfoseis  seated*  W 
directions  ase  asvca  as  to  agrioskove  and  tae  use: 
fa) arts  ;bst  abpodSDoe  olpeJos  is  bastdwed  oh  the 
eat  aad  orjuaaieatcsT  the  prietls'^wfu,  and  the 
dlapoeal  of  the  prey.  Ever  intent  upon  rapine  and 
pillago,  they   abandoned  the  caMvatiou  of  the 
earth  to  the  ••  slaves  '^saade  by  thesa  ia  their  holy 
warfare  ;  or  relied  entirely  for  •ubsiatenceon  the 
Vprtp?  they  eoaid  eateb  fnoat  their  aeighboars. 
The  character  of  the  Heh»wst  with  all  ancient 
*riters,  is  that   of  lasaiess,  eupldfty,  fttg,  and 
worthlesssMsp.    Their  modem  writers^  saeh  as 
they  ave,«boaiid  witti  ideas  qf  she  followJae;' class  \ 
"atrmnaen,"  they  say  ••  are  to  etaad  »p  and  feed 
tfceir  flocks:  the  aba£  o*  the  ««*»  are  to  be  their 
»lne-draasers}n  wbiks  the^are  to  be  called  the 
pnests  ef  she  Lord-*-«  that  they  are  Mot '  to  he 
esyaas^iesncheervHeeaseeax  bist  in  the  media- 
tioaof  theiaasef  Qod.aosl  ia  his  service  aspriestsi 
aad  kHng  tkm**l*isntnt  they  <the  Jew*)  are  to 
•or  Me  neks*  ef  tk$  ^W/a#.^    [*de  Levi,  and 
the  Makhife  ceaubealayles   oa   the  prophecies^ 
quoted  in  Bellamy's  Hint,  of  all  Relirifttas,  p.  to6A 
The  Isat-aasshd  WHter,  Bellamy,  gave  well  re- 
ssarks  'if  these  In faiuaiarf  writers  had  recollected 
that  in  Great  Britain,  Which  is  twice  as  large  ad 
the  land  of  Canaan,  there  are  but  a  rew  thousand 
priests,  and  ft  is  found  ihsgare  toe  numerous. 
tboof  h  their  Hook  Is  Ave  times  a*  large  as  tn* 
Thole  population  ef  tbe'Jc**  in  all  the  world- 
what  ie  then  to  biseome  of  a  whole  nation  of  mil- 
lions  of  priests,  who  are  to  have  nothing  to  do$  but 
to  ploy  +4  tetigfn,  aad  priest  preach  fo  priest  3* 
[liaitevy  of  all  Religions,  p.  3WL]    And  who  or 
what  is  to  blame  for  all  4bi»*    la  It  the  Jews,  or 
^rrelijrten?  the  ^inhale  deprarwy  of  thehuman 
hearty  forsoeth;  or  the  withering  and  love  des- 
I  *«ojii*  dogmas  of  a  religion,  which,  like  some 
I  ethers  which  could  be  named,  wooM  represent  the' 
Almighty  as  choosing;  and   electing    one   partiJ 
oakr  race   from  amongfst  ail  his   creature.,   in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  Eastern  despot 
throws  the  handkerchief  In  his  serail,  and  dis- 
penses the  bow. string  in  his  court,  and  with  about 
Saw  same  justice  aad  discretion.        ' 

[This  is  sn  excellent  article;,  but  the  author 
might  have  made  some  allowance  for  the  ignoh 
ranee,  and,  consequently,  ijie,  illiberaUty.  of 
former  Umea.  Man  only  becomes  liberal  by. 
,  ffperiepce  andthe  acojniaitionof  general  know- 
,  ledge.  The  Jews  were  bound  to  iHiherality 
*?  necessity*  They  could  not,  consJstently 
wi th  their  own  doctrines  of  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  associate  with  others ;  and  even  now 
they  are  still  obliged  to  live  apart  from  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Gentiles,  by  the  ignominious  and 
cruel  treatment  which  they  receive  from  the 
latter.  Bad  as  the  Jews  are,  they  have 
proved  the  most  faithful  and  consistent  people, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  sp4  haye  never  yet;, 
enjoyed  ah  opportunity  of  cultivating,  the  na^ 
tive  goodness  .of  their  hearts.  We,  hope  their  - 
thorough  emancipation  is  at  hand,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  tfyu  they  will  very  speedily ' 
redeem  their  character  as  soon  as  we  give  them 
a  fair  opportunity.— EpJ. 


A  tortoise  will  lire  six  uVohths,  executing-  its 
ordinary  function*,  after  the"  extraction  of  the 
bralo,  and  twelve  days  after  the  head  ban  been 
cut  completely  off.  Boerhaave  Cut  off  the  head  of 
a  cock  which  was  running  towards  a  troefrh  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  body  fuV»*d 
its  intention.  From  the  symptoms  of  pain  ex^ 
bibited  in  the  countenance  of  disembodied  heads.  , 
it  appears  that  the  guillotine  is  the  most  cruel  mode 
of  destruction  ever  invented.— itswrfeon  Paper. 


*>© 


*H£  CRISIS. 


PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 


NATIONAL   ORJRCTS  OF    TBM   PRODUCTTTfi 


The  following  «re  the  leading  objects  wbieb  the 
real  producers  of  all  wealth  end  knowledge  re- 
commend to  the  calm  consideration  of  aH  gorera* 
menta,  ead  of  ail  classes,  aad  eapeeiallj  to  the 
British  legialetare,  la  the  approaching  Sessioa  of 
Parliament. 

.  1.  A  graduated  Property  Tax,  eqaal  huuaoent 
to  the  fall  exigencies  of  gorearmeat  when  wisely 
ad  ai^Uatared. 

9.  An  abolition  of  all  other  ceatonw,  dories,  end 
taxes*  national,  county,  aad  perechiaL 

3.  Free  aad  protected  ingress  end  egreaa  for  all 
persons  into  and  out  of  all  ooaatries  j  and  the  free 
interchange  of  all  Improtemeate  and  cemeioditles 
betweea  all  eatloae. 

4.  Ware  to  cease;  and  all  differences  between 
nations  to  be  adjusted  by  aa  anneal  congress,  to 
beheld  in  rotation  in  each  of  the  diflerent  states. 

5.  liberty  of  expression  of  eoascienllans  opi- 
eicne,  opon  all  •objects,  without  Imitation. 

6.  No  dominant  religion  to  exist,  nor  any  one  to 
be  encoaraged  by  any  worldly  temptations  what. 
ever;  bat  all  to  be  equally  protected  in  the  righta 
of  conscience. 

7.  National,  scientific,  physical,  iateUectaeJ,and 
moral  education  for  all,  who,  from  any  cease, 
cannot  be  otherwise  well  trained  and  cultured  in 
all  these  respects. 

8.  National  employment,  for  all  *bo  cannot 
Otherwise  ftad  production  or  benenoial  occupation, 
that  thereby  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  may 
fre  produced  for  each  individual  in  the  world. 

.  v.  The  children  of  all  classes,  without  any  ex- 
ception, to  be  traiaed  aad  employed,  physically 
or  mentally,  to  produce  for  society,  aa  much  aa 
they  require/rem  society. 

10.  Nstioeal  measures  to  eat  the  poor  and  an* 
employed  immediately  to  beneicial  employments, 
under  arrangements  which  shall  reform  their  fees- 
ings  and  bafaim,  and  secure  their  comfort  aad 
happiness. 

11.  National  arrsugementa  todiatribnte  the  new 
wealth  created  by  the  national  casploy  meet  of  the 
poor  and  unemployed,  beaeficially^br  them  and  the 
naticia. 

12.  Unlimited  freedom  for  the  production  and 
interchange  of  ell  commodities  and  riches,  until 
more  wealth  shall  be  produced  than  is  necessary  for 
the  happiness  of  the  population  of  every  country. 

13.  A  change  of  the  vicious  and  degrading  clr- 
enmstanoes  by  which  the  product  Hre  classes  are 
now  surrounded,  for  others,  possessing  «  virtuous 
and  superior  character. 

14.  The  present  property  of  all  individuals, 
scqohed  end  possessed  by  the  aaages  and  prac- 
tices of  old  society,  to  be  held  famed, .  until  the 
possessors  shall  discover  that  it  can  be  no  longer 
of  aoy  use  or  exchangeable  value,  from  the  facility 
with  which  a  surplus  ef  wealth  will  be  produced 
lor  all,  thus  destroying  the  motive  to  accumulate 
individual  ueelth,  as  the  motive  to  accumulate 
water,  where  it  la  in  abandance.  has  been  de- 
stroyed; although  It  Is  the  most  intrinsically 
valuable  of  all  our  wealth. 

15.  The  righta  of  humanity  to  be  universally 
established. 

16.  The  congress  of  the  nations  to  determine  on 
some  one  language,  which  shall  be  taught  to  all 
the  children. of  each  state,  in  addition  to  their 
mother  tongue. 

'  17.  Arrangements  to  bea  dopted,  as  soon  aa 
practicable, to  pot  ao  end  to  individual  and  national 
compel ition  and  contest,  now  unnecessary,  and 
prodocing  innumerable  grievous  evils  to  all  classes. 
This  intelligent  and  peaceful,  and  therefore 
glorious  revolution  in  human  affairs  is  aow  ren- 
dered unavoidable,  by  the  general  progress  lat- 
terly made  in  scientific  inventions  and  improve- 
ments, aad  }m  an  accurate  Knowledge  ef  hnmaa 


nature ;  from  the  united  direction,  and  proper 
application  to  practice  of  which;  more  wealth  can 
be  easily  created  than  the  world  will  desire,  and  a 
superior  character  may  be  formed  for  nil  the 
human  race. 

It  will  be  the  interest  of  all  government*, 
whether  democratical,  limitedly  monarchical,  or 
dcpotical,  openly  and  at  once  to  lead  and  direct 
this  change;  aod  thus  prevent  a  collision  between 
the  producers  and  the  non-producers  of  wealth  aod 
knowledge,  and  also  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all 
political  factions,  and  to  all  sectarian  and  party 
spirit,  vtjtlch,  together,  now  keep  the  world  in 
Ignorance,  poverty,  contention,  and  warfare,  and 
prevent  the  existence  of  that  cbarirv  and  kindness, 
among  the  great  family  of  mankind,  which  other- 
wise might  be  easily  developed  from  infancy  in 
every  child  of  man. 

If  the  existing  governments  will  not  now  lend 
and  assist  to  effect  this  great  change,  to  insure  the 
permanent  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  popu- 
lations which  they  govern,  it  must  be  obvious 
that,  very  shortly,  no  power  upon  earth  can  pre- 
vent the  producers  of  wealth  and  knowledge  from 
carrying  it  Into  execution,  in  their  own  way,  and 
at  their  own  time,  by  merely  deciding  that  it  shell 
be  done. 

-  And  thle  revolution  of  principle  send  practice 
amy  be  now  effected  mere  easily  than  any  partial 
fiscal  changes  can  be  made,  under  the  present 
irrntienal  system. 


0v«  Ctfsfs* 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  FEB.  8. 


.  Ovna  reformed  legislators  have  once  more 
convened,  to  subject  themselves  to  the  popular 
"  test  of  corruption."  The  people  have  al- 
ready discovered  the  black  spot  upon  them  ; 
bat  as  the  Whigs  stoutly  deny  that  the  snot  is 
a  black  one,  we  shall  try  them  again.  If  we 
may  jitdge  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  this 
second  reform  sitting  will  partake  more  of  a 
spiritual  character  than  the  preceding.  Mother 
Church  is  likely  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  to  an. 
swer  for  her  proceedings,  and  to  justify  herself 
to  the  nubile  for  the  enormous  exactions  which 
she  makes  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor  to  sup- 
port  her  lewdness  and  extravagance.  The  cup 
of  her  abominations  is  now  as  full  as  it  is  likely 
ever  to  he;  there  will  be  a  little  spilling  of  the 
contents  this  year.  The  contributors  are  re- 
solved to  be  free  agents  practically,  at  least,  if 
not  theoretically,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  drilled  into  the  payment  of  spiritual  taxes, 
to  support  carnal  institutions  and  termtal  par. 
sons.    It  is  a  natural  absurdity. 

We  wonder  how  a  pious  bishop  would  an. 
swer  the  following  questions:  "Ought  the 
church  to  be  supported  by  love  or  by  fear?" 
"  Whether  is  God  or  the  Devil  die  better  ruler 
of  the  universe  ?"  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  bishops  and  all  the  Established 
Church  prefer  the  Devil  and  fear ;  for  they 
make  use  of  swords,  prisons,  brokers,  &c,  to 
support  old  "  Mammy."  It  is  certainly  very 
unkind  in  them  to  speak  so  disrespectfully  of 
the  old  gentleman,  when  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  the  church  could  not  stand  a  day  without 
him.  He  is  the  real  tithe-proctor  and  tithe- 
collector.  But  why  pollute  their  hands  with 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  infidels?  Cannot  the 
holy  mother  of  England  find  sufficient  support 
from  her  own  children  ?  Why  pollute  her 
bands  by  distraining  the  property '  of  her 
neatest  enemy,  and  her  moat  distant  and  hope- 
less dissentient?  If  mis  the  way  to  cure  souls 
and  win  them  to  Christ?  Where  does  she 
And  her  stttfrceity  far  samh  naajsncdlngi  a  her 


master's  doctrine  ?  He  said,  u  When  ye  enter 
into  a  house,  salute  it ;  and  if  they  reeerve  yea, 
Jet  your  peace  be  upon  it ;  and  if  they  receive 
you  not,  depart,  and  shake  off  the  dust  of  your 
feet  against  it."  But  he  did  not  tell  them  to 
take  away  the  furniture.  No,  this  is  an  inter. 
polation  of  the  bishops,  an  unauthenticated  tea- 
dition,  which  the  infidels,  in  tneir  zeal  for  the 
purity  of  the  Scriptures,  seem  determined  to 
resist. 


GREAT  PUBLIC  MEETING. 
At  Mr.  Owen's  evening  lecture  on  Sonday  mat, 
when  there  was  an  audience  of  not  lean  that  1500, 
It  waa  unanimously  decided,  by  show  of  hands, 
that  a  great  meeting  of  the  producers  of  wealthy 
aad  knowledge,  and  especially  of  meanbeiartT  tW 
the  Trades*  Unions,  should  be  called,  to  be  beM 
upon  Wednesday  neat,  the  12th  instant,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  objects  which  the  artranc**" 
condition  of  society  now  requires  to  bo  obtained, 
for  the  bene**  of  all  elasses,  from  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  civilised  nations  coanected  by  aaafty 
and  commerce.  Tale  meeting  will,  therefore,  be 
held  nt  the  Institution  of  the  National  Equitable 
Labour  Exchange,  14,  Chariot te-street,  Fittroy- 
square,  on  the  day  appointed,  at  eight  o'clock  ia 
the  evening. 


GENERAL  MEETING. 
On  Thursday  week,  the  20th  iustant,  the  quar- 
terly general  meeting  of  the  Aaaoclutfoa  will  be 
held  at  the  Ins  lit  at  inn. 


THE  NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR 
EXCHANGE. 

ABSTRACT  OF  WE1KLYREFORT,  ENDIVCI  JAR.  25 

Deposits    5284h.  3s.— Exchanges,  4468b.  2s. 
receipts.        Cask  *  Notes,     prymkrttb. 


Bleat    .    .    £22  10  6 

Grocery,  Ac.    27    4  1 

Festival*     .    17  17  4 

Lectures  .    .  18  14  1 

Commission  .     8  13  0| 

Charges    .    .    5  10  2 


Meat  .  £27  O  7 
Grocery,  Jfce.  35  19  4 
Festivals  .  11  4  0 
Lectures  .  .  O  1M 
Wages.  .  15  H  V 
Charges    .     10  15    l| 


ISO  18    2J  l#i     3    *i 

Stock,  goods  oa  hand    .   54,862b.  3s. 
Notes  now  in  circulation  32,026      4, 

Audited  by  Managing  Committee. 

N.B.  The  second  quarterly  account  next 


Mr.  Detroster  will  Lecture  at  the  InuatstaHaa, 
Charlotte-street,  op  Taeaday  evening,  at  8  o'daca. 

The  Her.  Mr.  Bedford's  SERMON,  and  rbeftcv. 
J.  E.  Smith's  REPLY,  is  no w  on  Sale,  price  In. 
Crifie  Office. 


THE  SPRING  SOCIAL  FESTIVALS  of  the 
Association  of  the  Industrious  CI wffl 

be  held  at  their  Institution,  14,  Oiaxlolte* street, 
Rathboue-ptace,  erery  Monday  Evening;  owranr 
the  months  of  February  aad  March.  Tictssss  el 
Admission  Is.  6d.  each,  Tea  and  Coffee  I 
Poors  opened  at  7,  and  the  Concert  to  < 
at  a  quarter  to  8  precisely. 


4JOCIALTEA  PARTIES  of  the  Association  of 

O  thelnduatriouaCla8Bes,14,<*artotte>atieat- 
Tbe  Friends  and  Members  are  informed  the** 
their  Social  Meeting*  baring  giren  no  much  sects- 
faction,  it  ia  intended  to  continue  them  ear***  •ear- 
day  afternoon,  unti I  further  eotiee.  The  First  a*w 
rial  Tea  Party  will  take  place  on  the  2th  Fe 
Ttekcta^gd.  each.   Tea  screed  at  4  oV-^ 


WANTED,  as  an  OUT-DOOR  APPRENTICE 
to  a  TAILOR,  a  BOY  of  reeaccasMe  Pa- 
rente.  For  particalars,  apply  to  Mr.  *-**- 
No.  24,  Leigh-street,  Barton-crescent. 

Fffmtoda%dembtteHdb$B.J>.  CoCsasnvJVj 
,  tfreef,  J^rneohri Jan- field* ;  onslet «9e\« 

O 
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NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE. 
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SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  9. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  "  liberty  and  equa- 
lity." 

After  speaking  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
inequalities  of  human  nature,  and  the  inequali- 
ties of  universal  nature,  Mr.  S.  proceeded : — 
Ai  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  moral  or  intel- 
lectual liberty  and  equality  in  nature,  in  the 
sense  we  have  hitherto  taken  it,  so  neither  can 
there  be  physical  equality ;  there  must  always 
be  a  difference  of  strength,  beauty,  and  other 
personal  qualities  ;  and  these  personal  qualities 
roust  create  different  impressions   upon  the 
minds  of  different  individuals.     In  regard  to 
the  love  that  subsists  between  the  sexes,  there 
mutt  be  as  great  a  variety  of  taste  as  there  is  a 
variety  of  external  countenance ;  the  minds  of 
men  are  as  diversified  as  their  bodies ;  so  that 
one  admires  the  form  and  the  features  which 
are  rather  repulsive  to  others.     Some  admire  a 
slender,  a  tall,  and  a  delicate  figure ;  others  a 
itout  and  robust  figure.     It  has  been  often  re- 
marked that  tall,  stout  men  frequently  make 
choice  of  very  little  wives;  slender  figures 
hare  a  prepossession  for  stout  partners,  and 
stout  for  slender;  and  all  the  infinite  gradations 
between  have  their  favourite  peculiarities  and 
antipathies.     But  it  may  be  replied  that,  in  a 
perfect  state  of  society,  there  could  be  no  antipa- 
thies.   1  am  of  a  very  different  opinion ;  anti- 
pathies belong  to  nature  ;  they  can  never  be 
destroyed ;   they    are  like   musical  discords : 
tbey  may  be  usefully  and  advantageously  em- 
ployed, but  not  annihilated,  without  destroy- 
ing the  equilibrium  of  society.    Antipathies  or 
•versions  are  not  in  themselves  an  evil.     They 
July  become  evil  when  we  are  forcibly  com. 
peiled  to  receive  them  with  different  feelings 
from  those  which  nature  has  given  us.    When 
i  moralist  or  religious  instructor  tells  us  that 
*e  ought  to  love  an  individual  whom  nature 
ias  not  enabled  us  to  love ;  when  he  attempts 
to  force  us  to  love,  by  threats,  by  promises,  or 
7  any  other  artificial  means  which  our  feel- 
ngs  instinctively  resist ;  then  antipathies  be- 
»me  a  real  curse  to  mankind,  because  the 
ttexnpt  to  destroy  them  in  this  tyrannical  way 
las  the  very  contrary  effect ;  namely,  that  of 
oereasiug  their  virulence  and  our  imhappiness.  I 
tot  were  Btfture  left  free  to  act,  without  any 


threats  or  promises  to  force  us  to  move  against 
the  grain,  these  antipathies  would  never  annoy 
us ;  indeed,  they  are  essential  to  our  happi- 
ness, for  they  would  teach  us  to  select  our 
friends  and  associates  with  more  correctness 
than  if  we  had  merely  an  indiscriminate  love 
for  all  the  human  race.  What  is  it  that  ena- 
bles us  to  determine  the  most  proper  kind  of 
food  for  the  support  of  our  bodies  and  the 
satisfaction  of  our  palates?  our  antipathies,  cer- 
tainly, as  well  as  our  pleasant  sensations.  If 
we  had  no  detestation  of  some  peculiar  kinds 
of  food,  we  could  have  no  preference  to  one 
food  over  another ;  the  very  existence  of  de- 
sire implies  the  existence  of  aversion.  It  is  by 
the  combination  of  our  desires  and  aversions 
that  we  are  enabled  to  select  the  food  which 
gives  us  pleasure  and  nourishment:  destroy  the 
aversions  of  the  palate,  and  you  destroy  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate  at  the  same  time,  In 
like  manner,  if  you  destroy  aversions  for  indi- 
vidual qualities,  you  destroy  love  ;  for  love  is 
subject  to  the  very  same  laws  as  the  palate ;  and 
it  is  by  the  combination  of  love,  and  aversion 
that  we  select  our  companions,  and  enjoy  the 
society  of  human  beings;  destroy  aversions, 
and  you  destroy  love  at  the  same  time. 

Then,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  present  state  of  things  and  the  new 
System  of  Society.  The  difference  is  this— 
that  now  we  are  forcibly  placed  in  the  midst  of 
aversion,  and  we  are  unable  to  extricate  our- 
selves; we  cannot  follow  the  propensities  of 
our  nature ;  we  cannot  select  our  own  friends, 
our  own  employments,  our  own  places  of 
abode,  our  own  associations  ;  we  are  under  a 
physical  restraint,  bound  down  amidst  objects 
of  aversion — which  aversion  is  nourished  and 
infinitely  augmented  by  our  everlasting  strug- 
gles against  it.  In  the  Social  System  of  Society 
we  could  select  our  own  associations,  our  own 
friends,  our  own  employments,  our  own  places 
of  abode,  and,  being  thus  free  to  follow  nature, 
We  would  avoid  every  thing  that  is  disagree- 
able, and  select  that  which  is  pleasing;  and 
thus,  by  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  de- 
sires and  aversions,  we  should  all  arrange  our. 
selves  into  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  whole; 
where  hatred  would  become  invisible  by  its 
repulsive  action  upon  all  that  gave  offence,  and 
love  would  become  more  and  more  apparent  bj 
its  free  and  powerful  attraction  of  all  that  it 
desires!. 


I  Mr.  Smith,  after  maintaining  the  necessity 
of  equality  of  birth,  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows, on  "  property  :" — 

But  this  equality  is  not  sufficient ;  there  is, 
also,  an  equality  of  distribution  essentially  ne- 
cessary. There  must  be  some  property  common 
to  all,  and  that  property  is  the  original  boon  of 
nature — the  soil.    This,  at  least,  ought  to  be- 
long to  die  public ;  whilst  the  productions  of 
the  fine -arts   might  'be    saftly   regarded    as 
the  property  of  the  producer.     Thus,  an  artist 
or  artisan,  whose  ingenuity  is  .employed  m 
making  any  elaborate  work  of  art,  could  cer- 
tainly feel  little  consolation  in  die  idea  that  it 
could  with  impunity,  or  without  any  moral 
offence,,  he  taken  out  of  his  hands  ny  any  fei- 
low-citisen.    Such  a  state  would  be  a  state  of 
dire  confusion  and  'anarchy.    The  productions 
of  human  ingenuity,  in  the  exercise  of  the  fine 
arts,  are  private  property  by  the  unalterable 
laws  of  nature.  If  I  am  a  painter  or  a  sculptor, 
and  have  finished  many  beautiful  productions 
of  art,  it  would  certainly  be  contrary  to  air  tbo 
laws  of  natural  justice  to  say  that  these  pro- 
ductions-slid not  in  an  especial  manner  belong 
to  myself,  and  that  the  censu tutiou  of  society 
should  be  such  as  to  permit  the  abstraction  of 
these  productions  from'  my  possession  without 
my  consent  and  authority.    Suppose,  in  my 
leisure  hours,  after  devoting  .a  certain  portiou 
of  my  time  to  the  service  of  the  public,  I 
amused  myself  with  my  pencil,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  had  hung  around  my 
apartment  a  number  of  my  own  productions  ; 
would  it  Rot  or  should  it  not  be  entirely  optional 
with  me,  ^whether  to  keep  these  productions 
around  me^  or  give  them  away"  tfr  those  who 
admired  them  ?  and  should  auy  one,  who  took 
a  fancy*  one  of  these  articles,  have  a  political 
or  social  right  to  put  H  in  bis  pocket,  or  under 
his  arm,  and  take  it  to  his  own  apartment? 
Certainly  not.    These  are  private  property; 
and  such  species  of  private  property  will  always 
have  an  existence,  and  will  be  preserved  en- 
tirely  by  the  la*  of  honour,    which,  even 
amongst  the  modern  aristocracy  of  Europe,  is 
already  quite  sufficient  to  give  perfect  security 
to  all  such  moveables  as  these.  But  all  produc, 
tiohs  of  public  utility  or  of  general  demand 
ought  to  be  public  property;,  and  distributed  ia 
a  just  and  equal  manner  amongst  all  the  mera- 
bers  of  society.  It  is  easy  to  admit  of  the  right 
of  a  matt  soajjictujeor  a  statue  which  his  own 
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bands- and  his  own  ingenuity  have  executed; 
bill  the  tame  argument*  will  not  apply  to  a  piece  of 
land,  which  is  common  to  all,  and  produced  by 
none.  But,  then,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  land 
of  itself  ie  oselcas  without  labour,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  it  an  much  the  property  of  the 
agriculturist,  whose  labour  extracted  it  from'  the 
•oil,  as  the  statue  if  of  the  sculptor,  whose  ohWef 
produced  it  from  the  rude  and  shapeless  stone/ 
This  is  also  true.  But  there  are  two  tnidg»  re- 
quisite for  the  comfort  of 'society  t  there  are  the 
#pldt  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  produc- 
lions  of  manufacture 5  aid  if  a  man  bestow*  his 
labour  00  the  earth,  he  la  ejtitled  to  a  share  of  it^ef 
manufactures;  but  if  hot  falktar  b*  bestowed  on"? 
the  manufactures,  be  is  entitled  •  tp  bis  share  of 
the  earth.  There  most,  therefore,  be  a  certain 
proportion  of  manufactures  whieh  are  entirely 
the  property  of  the  public;  and  to  the  production 
of  tbete  every  man  must  contribute  bis  share  of 
direct  or  indirect  labour  for  the  public  benefit  5  in 
return  for  which  he  shall  receive  clothing,  shelter, 
and  food  lu  sufficient  abundance.  All  the  rest  of 
his  productions  he  shall  merely  barter  with  bis 
f el  Jo  w.  creatures  for  exchangeable  articlea  in  their 
possession;  a  sculptor  may  give  a  statue  to  a 
painter  in  exchange  for  a  picture ;  the  painter 
,  may  exchange  with  the  mechanic  for  a  piece  of 
ingenious  mechanism:  and  thus,  even  in  a  state  of 
social  equality,  in  which  every  member  ia  well 
provided  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  there  may  be  such  commercial  activity  and 
spirit  displayed  amongst  individuals,  as  would 
variegate  the  scene  to  infinity,  and  afford  gratifi- 
cation and  novelty  to  every  mind.  Such  a  species 
of  exchange  or  commerce  could  never  be  produc- 
tive of  evil,  for  it  would  only  be  an  exchange  of 
luxuries,  and  not  of  the  necessaries  of  life:  the 
necessaries  of  life  wonld  be  freely  distributed. 
ft  would  be  accounted  aa  impioua  to  traffic 
ia  tbeae  aa  formerly  it  was  to  pilfer  a  church, 
or  pick  the  pockets  of  a  priest;  and  thns 
it  wonld  be  impossible  for  the  most  industrious, 
the  most  narrow. minded  individual,  ever  to  do 
mischief  to  bis  fellow-creatures,  by  any  species  of 
accumulation.  Suppose  be  collected  pictures,  and 
etatuea,  and  books,  and  ingenious  machinery,  to 
an  enormous  amount;  suppose  he  filled  store- 
houses and  galleries -with  them;  and  they  were 
all  regarded  as  his  private  property, and  remained 
In  his  undisputed  possession  ;  bow  could  that  in* 
jure  the  public?  Would  the  poor  man  lose  a 
morse]  of  bread  on  account  of  this  individual  pri- 
vate accumulation  of  luxuries?  Wonld  be  bo 
worse  clothed,  or  worse  sheltered?  No!  for 
with  all  his  private  weaitb,  the  other  could  not 
purchase  one  inch  of  land  or  one  mouthful  of 
bread ;  for  land  and  bread  are  sacred,  and  not  to 
be  polluted  by  being,  made  articles  of  exchange. 

The  principal  evil  of  the  present  system  con- 
sists In  making  bread,  clothing,  nnd  lodging  arti- 
cles of  trade.  This  fs  quite  the  same  thing  aa 
making  a  trade  in  human  blood.  The  A  Moan 
slave  trade  la  more  horrible  in  name  and  appear- 
ance; but  it  is  not  more  horrible  in  its  effects  ; 
It  baa  not  sacrificed  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
victims,  nor  created  one- hundredth  part  of  the 
misery.  To  make  bread,  food,  and  lodging  arti- 
cles of  trade,  ia  quite  the  same  as  slave-driving ; 
It  ia  a  refined  or  civilised  species  of  slave-driving 
which  reduces  thousands  of  hopeless  creatures  to 
Irremediable  ruin  and  literal  starvation ;  and  it 
ia  by  this  trade  only  thnt  all  onr  nobility  nnd 
landed  gentry  nre  support**,  What  if  it  that 
makes  a  nobleman  no  rich  and  so  powerful  ?— 
The  bread  of  life,  which  be  has  appropriated 
to  himself,  by  appropriating  the  land  which  pro* 
dnees  it;  and  what  is  this  bread  of  life;  bnt  the 
blood  of  men  ?  The  day  will  come,  when  n  man 
will  revolt  at  the  idea  of  possessing  a  piece  of 
land,  and  regard  it  an  a  species  of  murder. 

But  no  man  would  »ver  accumulate  many 
Usuries  for  bis  own  private  use.  The  tempta- 
tion to  acoimu late,  merely  for  the  sake  of  board* 


log,  would  entirely  cease  when  food,  clothing, 
and  household  arrangement*  ceased  10  be  articlea 
of  trade.  Besides,  all  these  article-*  would  be 
plentifully  lavished  upon  the  public;  private  indi- 
viduals would  largely  conttihutp  die  productions 
of  their  geoius  to  furnish  the  museums  and  exhi- 
bitions with  the  most  choice  collection*  of  oil  that 
ia  calculated  to  refine  the  tu»tet  by  gratifying  the 
senses,  and  adding  to  the  stork  of  general  infor- 
mation. These  beta*  accessible  to  at!,  would 
kindle  the  fire  of  (genius,  and  Miinuliite  the  spirit 
of  generous  and  scientific  emulation^ 

1  shall  qow.  say  a  fenf  words  oa  the  subject  of 
the  natural  equality  of  the  sexes.  This  Tins  been 
a  frequent  subject  of*  discussion,  and  keenly  coo- 
tended  between  opposing  -parses ;;  but  O^e  great 
error  into  which  aft  disputants  run  upon  such 
subjects  is  that  of  not  properly  defining  their 
terms  before  they  begin  to  dispute.  To  debate 
the  mere  question,  whether  man  and  woman  are 
equal  by  nature,  would  be  one  of  the  most  absurd 
questious  that  could  be  proposed.  Their  Inequa- 
lity is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  eye,  and  so 
is  the  inequality  of  any  two  men  or  any  two  wo- 
men ;  and  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  discuss 
the  question  which  of  the  two  sexes  is  superior  to 
the  other,  for  they  are  both  superior.  But  it  is 
highly  interesting  and  highly  useful  to  inquire 
where  the  superiority  of  the  one,  and  where  the 
superiority  of  the  other  reside*.  The  superiority 
of  man  is  evident  in  his  muscular  strength ;  he  is 
taller  and  stouter  by  nature ;  and  no  ed  scat  ion, 
no  exercise,  wilt  ever  give  the  arm  of  a  woman 
the  same  brawny  muscular  look  as  that  of  a  man. 
The  difference  Kea  in  the  original  nature,  and 
results  from  the  same  cause  which  has  planted  a 
beard  on  the  man's  chin,  and  withheld  it  from  the 
woman's.  This  physical  superiority  of  man, 
therefore,  is  Indisputable,  always  admitting  of 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Man  ia  also  su- 
perior to  woman  as  a  scientific  animal ;  he  ia  more 
laborious  and  systematic  in  thought,  better  quali- 
fied by  nature  for  invention  and  discovery,  for 
mechanical  and  mathematical  pursuits,  and,  in  fact, 
for  all  those  pursuits  which  unriddle  the  secrets 
of  nature  and  further  the  progress  of  society. 
Such  has  been  the  character  of  man  hitherto,  as 
contradistinguished'  from  woman  ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  relative  characters  of 
the  two  aexea  wiH  ever  alter,  for  Nature  is  un- 
changeable, the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever. 

But  although  Nature  is  unchangeable  in  her 
mode  of  operation,  she  is  always  progressing,  and 
developing  something  new,  or  bringing  to  light 
some  loag-loat  or  latent  quality.  Now,  there 
exists  In  the  mind  of  woman  a  peculiar  feature, 
which  bat  always  manifested  itself  in  part,  bnt  has 
never  yet  bad  an  opportunity  of  disclosing  its 
beauties;  I  mean  her  moral  character.  In  this 
she  is  decidedly  superior  to  man,  and  she  must 
alwaya  rise  Into  importance  in  proportion  aa  the 
age  becomes  moralised.  Tbfe  one  individual 
feature  of  the  female  sex  is  sufficient  to  give  it  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  male  in  the  course 
of  the  progress  of  society.  The  end  and  object  of 
all  social  arrangements  is  morality.  In  morality 
chiefly  consists  the  happiness  of  social  l|fe; 
strength  of  body,  strength  o'f  mind,  are  insuffi- 
cient to  confer  that  enjoyment  to  which  we  all 
aspire.  We  are  not  the  happier  for  being  strong, 
either  intellectually  or  physically;  but  we  are 
happier  by  being  possessed  of  kind  affections,  and 
inspiring  them  ia  ret  em.  The  moral  power  is 
decidedly  the  greatest  power  in  the  universe.  It 
Is  the  power  which '  will  ultimately  prevail ;  at 
first  it  is  the  weakest,  for  in  the  infuncy  of  society 
it  cannot  be  developed ;  the  intellect  ia  a  pioneer 
to  prepare  the  way  for  it;  there  ie  a  certain  de- 
gree of  intellectual  progress,  accessary,  before  the 
moral  power  can  be  fully  disclosed  ;  but  as  it  ad- 
vances, it  sabduea  all  before  ft,  and  must  ulti- 
mately became  tfce  great  ruling  newer  of  human 
society. 


The  physical  ur  muse  alar  power  it  uV  fr*i 
power  that  reign ■  ;  the  io"te*Hc««aI  newer  lata* 
next.  Tbe  physic*!  power  had  it*  teim  of  %w\< 
vailed  triumph  before  the  Christian  ere,  the  m- 
tellectual  power  has,  since  that  period,  sea 
vigorously  exerting  iiaetf ;  m»d  unw_  the  swrit 
power  layabout  to  complete  tl}c  wort  ahidi  tut 
former  could  not  accnnijjli-h,  Tin*  nrogtm  L 
woman,  of  late  yea™,  hasjpcgJi  yyjs  Vi^r^BK 
Que  nee  ip  society  has  been  rapjittjt  iiy  m»i*g  it 
is  far  behind  what  it  must  he  ulftmycjs ;  Vr*i4 
it  i*  not  behind  the  progress   of    *wiab  1 

who,  by  thsj  narrow  ajid  illiberal  ■  [ 

the  moral  and  phrsfcu'1. restraints  which  [ 

imposed  upon  her,  ha*  beaa.atiutc4.ia.kw4UM«v 
,  apfi  r9hiKaV<rt  t^soc^maofjance  to  wbicn  a> 
tnre  baa  ultimately  destined  W. 

Wan.  therefore,  ia  superior  to  woman,  phjnricrfy 
and  intellectually;  bet  woman  ia  morally  aaperior 
to  man ;  and  the  moral  power  ia  destined  ski* 
mately  to  gain  tbe  advantage  over  the  pbystesl 
and  intellectual  power.  Which  of  the  ivo,  the*, 
ia  aoperior  ?  At  preaent  man  haa  the  adrtatagf, 
beeauae  the  moral  dispensation  has  not  yet  eoav 
menced;  but  woman  will  ultimately  gala  the  id. 
vantage,  and  direct  the  belm  of  the  social  systee. 
whose  chief  characteristic  is  that  of  moralitj  sad 
social  feeling. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  have  uM  of 
the  inequality  of  nature,  we  must  be  eery  caution* 
lest  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  onkind  or 
uugeiterouB  partialities.  We  are  very  apt,  ia  «w 
admiration  of  certain  qualities  and  certain  charac- 
ters, to  conceive  unfavourable  opinions  of  those  0/ 
an  opposite  nature,  and  to  regard  them  si  aselew, 
merely  because  tbey  are  engaged  in  portaita,  or 
are  propagating  opiniona,  which  to  oe  are  u> 
palatable.  We  ought,  by  all  meaaa,  tosuppren 
these  uncharitable  notions.  We  ought  to  renes- 
ber  that  we  are  all  extremely  ignorant  of  oitirt, 
as  a  whole ;  thst  all  onr  experience  is  bat  a  arm 
speck  in  Infinite  space;  and  that  it  ia  impossible 
for  ua  to  divine  what  good  may  finally  resell  froa 
pursuits  and  opinions,  which,  to  us,  at  prevDt, 
aeem  more  likely  to  retard  the  progress  of  tocietj, 
and  extinguish  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  troth. 
Every  movement  of  nature  has  a  wise  esd  la  riev. 
All  the  opinions  that  flicker  in  tbe  bran  sf  pie 
ties  and  individuals,  have  a  mission  to  fulfil;  *n 
if  they  do  not  further  the  movement,  tbey  at  lent 
check  it  in  its  headlong  career,  and  prevent  aai- 
kind  from  running  into  excess  and  extrsTajaaee. 
Man  is  a  rash  and  infatuated  being,  and,  vbeas? 
has  got  a  new  idea,  he  is  so  much  dated  tint  w 
regards  himself  aa  a  sort  of  infallible,  rssbejw 
impetuously  to  reduce  it  into  practice,  sad (sow 
rnin  both  himself  aod  society  by  bis  beedbn 
rapidity,  If  not  determinately  opposed  by  iH* 
established  prejudices,  which  retard  bis  rtHw"J 
force  him  to  investigate  more  thoroughly  bias* 
ject,  lead  him  through  a  new  course  of  exnerieice, 
administer  new  truths  and  additional  prsdeacf » 
his  mind,  and  enable  blm,  in  the  cooraeof  s  lm» 
and  what  he  thinks  an  irrational  and  a**1*"^ 
position,  to  correct  bis  own  mistake,  and  sasswsf 
additional  improvements. 

Thus,  it  will  be  found,  at  last, that  tut'*! 
irrational  prejudicea  of  society  are  ^v^W 
are  a  sort  of  resisting  medium,  WD^°'*5*^J 
spirit  of  reformation  to  move  deliberate!?  •* 
thoughtfully,  instead  of  rushing  on  toaertsaatiM 
first  glimpse  of  a  new  idea  nnd  some  fassaaeatii 
truth.  The  more  we  study  nature,  tbe  naoreva 
become  convinced  that  one  extreme  is  ,el  VJJ, 
another,  to  preserve  a  proper  eo/rffibrlaai  am; 
check  the  reckless  rapidity  of  innovation. 
{For  Svtning  L*ctnr*,  see  pan*  iOnV) 


A  man  of  genius,  by  loo  much  ***5*5 
attention,  becomea  dimonood  dnst,  o***  • 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TK £  CRISIS. 

81*,— Tbe  proceeding*  of  the  Trades*  Unions 
•ate  excited  for  some  months  past  no  lit  lie  inte- 
rest ia  the  public  mind $  bat  that  excitement  has 
bees  quickened  by  the  talented  memorial  of  Mr. 
Elliott  and  bis  friends  of  Sheffield,  by  so  article 
la  Taite  Magazine,  by  a  work  from  the  pen  of 
Colonel  Torreno,  and  by  the  thundering  denun- 
ciations of  that  shift-about  journal,  the  Timtt.     I 
eouceire  that  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
men who  hare  written  on  this  subject  are  worthy 
of  farther  remark  than  they  hare  yet  received. 
Should,  therefore,  the  following  Ideas  and  facta  be 
thought  worthy  of  a  place  in/ your  valuable  work, 
they  are  at  your  service.    Our  Edinburgh  and 
liberal  friend,  Faff,  says  that  *  combinations  ean 
•ever  succeed ;  for  if  the  workman  obtain  greater 
amount  of  wages  than  what  be  receive*  in  the 
regular  way  by  competition,  one  of  the  two  fol- 
lowiog  thiugs  must  be  the  result :  either  the  mas- 
ter  mist  intrench  upon  his  profits  or  capital,  or  the 
cost  of  the  articles  to  the  public  roust  be  more, 
If  the  msster  intrenches  upon  his  capital,  he  most 
gire  up  his  business  for  want  of  mesns  to  corry  it 
sb;  snd  as  to  reducing  profits,  it  is  impossible, 
since  now  profits  are  very  trifling  upon  single  sr- 
oefes;  and  it  Is  only  by  having  a  large  quantity  go 
through  the  manufacturer's  hands,  thst  the  msster 
Is  st  all  paid  for  his  outlay  of  capital.    This  is 
geseraify  allowed.      And  the  other  alternative, 
tbst  of  raising  the  price  of  production*  to  the 
public,  ia  also  allowed.1*    But  then,  osy  the  Shef- 
field Memorialists  snd  our  friend  7'ci'f, "  the  quan- 
tity of  wealth  consumed  at  home  will  be  less,  and 
»e  shall   lose  our  foreign  trade ;  by  that  means 
there  will  be  fewer  workmen  required,  and  opera- 
tives will  be  worse  off  than  at  present."     Iu  reply 
to  this,  Mr.  Fielden  says  that  **our  foreign  trade 
resolves  itself  into  barter,  and  that  we  shall  be 
•Iways  able  to  command  any  quantity  of  raw 
material  for  the  aame  quantity  of  our  manufac- 
tures."   But,  Sir,  allow  me  to  ask  our  friends  of 
Sheffield,  and  our  friend  Tait,  whut  is  this  foreign 
trade,  about  which  th*yare  so  much  frightened  ? 
What  are  its  benefits?     Has  it  produced  happi- 
ness or  proaperi  ty  to  the  working  classes  ?    And 
what  are  the  means  by  which  it  is  carried  on  ?     I 
recollect  bavins;  heard  Mr.  Oweo  observe   that 
u  we  should  be   more  prosperous  if  we  had*  not  a 
•ingle  ship  at  sea."     And  I  think  there  is  some 
truth  in  it.     Oar  political  ecouomiots  argue,  that 
the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  our  foreign 
trade,  and  in  th'e  quantity  of  wealth  prodoced,  is  a 
sign  of  our   national   prosperity.      I  find  in  Sir 
Henry  Parnell's  pamphlet  on  "  Financial  Iteform,'* 
p-  13,  the  following  accounts  of  the  amouutof  the 
quantities  of  articles  imported,  or  made  for  home 
consumption  in   Great   Britain,  on  an  average  of 
three  yearn,  to  tbe  5th  January,  1781  and  1630. 

1781.  1830. 

Cottonwool,      .     6,816,692  lbs.      218,484,904  lbs. 
IbeepVwool,    .       958,680  27,182,094 

Raw  silk,    .  .   .        426,958  3,503,289 

Indigo 560,590  2,522,311 

fosp       39.807,408  114,182,804 

^adlea,  tallow,  51,713,319  1 15,813,275 

>illo,  wax..  202,079  1,002  740 


Total 


it,  99,486,126 


482,691,417 


By  thin  we  perceive  that  tbe  amount  of  wealth 
MMumesJ  at  home  m  nearly  five  times  aa  much  aa 

was  io  1781 .  Yet,  let  me  ask,  who  consume*  It  ? 
he  working:  classes!  Assuredly  not.  For,  though 
te  population  has  only  sJeaeJeot  itself  since  1750, 
H  tbe  poor-rates  have  racressed  feit/e/of  since 
at  time ;  whitest  the  same  time  the  official  value 
'  export*  Id  1792  was  16,824.067,  and  h>  1832 
,690,123.  According  to  these  statements,  the 
ma  of  the  people  ought  to  be  better  off! bad  they 
tre  ia  1791.  But  every  one,  who  knows  any 
mr  *boet  the  people,  known  that  the}  are  hourly 
iktasr  ieto  greater  wretchedness  ah*  poverty. 


Some  people  imagine  that  the  more  trade  a  nation 
does,  the  more  prosperous  it  must  be.  But  1  will 
show  that  it  m  poMskbie  to  carry  on  a  trade  that 
shall  be  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people,  and  I  will  then  ahow  that  this  is  what  Eug- 
land  ia  now  doing. 

Suppose  that  two  tradesmen,  say  shoemakers, 
were  to  live  in  one  street  j  the  one  was  to  sell 
boots  at  nine  shillings  a  pair ;  the  other  at  twelve 
shillings  j  the  one  wss  to  sell  100  pair  a- week, 
while  the  other  aold  only  50  a-week ;  the  otie 
was  to  make  his  workmen  labour  16  boors  a-nsy, 
and  gire  them  hardly  enoogh  to  support  life, 
while  the  other  was  to  mske  them  work  12  hours 
per  dsy,  snd  give  them  wages  that  would  aup- 
port  them  comfortably ;  which  would  be  the  mere 
prosperous  trsdesman  ?  The  one  who  sold  a  large 
quantity  of  articles  at  the  expense  of  his  work- 
men's happiness  and  comfort,  or  tbe  other,  who 
did  a  less  trade,  and  psid  his  men  a  fair  price  for 
bis  labour?  The  former,  I  should  say.  It  is  the 
same  with  a  nation,  only  on  a  larger  scale.  Let 
ua  enquire  whether  it  is  so  with  England. 

But  I  will  show,  first,  that  it  ia  at  home  where 
we  ought  to  look  for  our  best  markets.  There  are 
more  manufactures  consumed  now  at  home  than 
abroad,  as  the  following  statement  will  show, 
which  I  take  from  No.  20  of  Chamber*'*  Informa- 
tion/or fas  People.  The  amount  of  cotton  goods 
produced  in  one  year  is  worth  36,000,000,  and 
about  17.000,000  are  exported.  Of  woollens, 
20,000,000  ;  the  exports,  5J  millions;  of  hard, 
ware,  17,000,000,  while  tbe  value  of  the  exports 
is  only  1,387,204.  The  vslue  of  linen  produced  in 
one  year  is  10,000,000,  While  the  exports  in  1829 
were  1,953,609.  Of  iron,  in  1829,  the  vslue  wss 
6,400,000,  and  the  exports  were  1,100,000.  (See 
p.  351  of  vol.  1.  of  Penny  Magazine.)  These  thiogs 
prove,  as  Mr.  Chambers  says,  that  "  the  people  of 
Britain  are,  in  truth,  their  own  best  customers*" 
But  the  difference  hereafter  will  be  that  tbe  pro- 
ducers will  consume  more,  and  tbe  idlers  very 
little,  if  any,  less  of  the  staple  manufactures  of 
England.  The  aristocraacy  will  do  without  many 
of  their  luxuries ;  but  the  necessaries  they  will 
have,  and  it  is  necessaries  that  form  the  staple 
manufactures  of  England. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  haa  increased  the  qusn- 
tit?  of  srticles  produced  since  1781,  and  also  the 
amount  of  our  foreign  trade  ?  The  political  eco- 
nomist answers,  "  Cheap  production.*'  So  do  I. 
The  only  difference  Is,  that  he  contends  that  this 
cheap  production  ia  good  for  society,  and  J  con- 
tend it  io  not.  I  assert,  aad  I  will  prove  it,  that 
this  principle  of  cheap  production  is  the  one  that 
has  brought  the  working  classes  to  their  present 
state.  Machinery  has  come  in  competition  with 
human  labour,  and  superseded  it  The  supply  of 
labour  far,  very  far,  outatretches  the  demand  j 
and  thus  it  is  that  we  find  one-fifteenth  part  of 
the  population  is  tiring,  by, the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  prostitution  ;  one-fifteenth  by  crime  and 
theft;  and  five- fifteen! h*  are  tiring  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  sinking  hourly  into  heartless  beg- 
gary I  (See  Carpenter9*  Magazine^  page  31.)  But 
1  will  bring  two  cases  in  point  to  the  subject. 


In  Mr.  Chamoenhi  work,  before  alluded  to,  I 
find  the  following:-—"  The  number  of  work- 
people iu  the  various  departments  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  is  estimated  at  1,200,000,  and  their 
wages  at  five  millions  and  a  half;  while,  in  Ame- 
rica, the  whole  produce  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
less  than  six  millions, or  one-sixth  sf  that  of  Britain; 
yet,  either  from  want  of  skill,  and  consequent  loss 
of  time,  or  from  the  higher  rate  at  which  work- 
people are  paid,  the  amount  of  wages  is  sbont  two 
millions  and  a  half,  or  yearly  one  half  of  those  of 
Britain."  There,  Sir,  ia  a  picture  of  prosperous 
England  !  Mr.  Chambers  is  not  a  socialist ;  not  a 
radical  *,  not  one  of  the  "  rabble  v  "  hut,  recol. 
lect  that  he  tells  you  that  1,206,000  0f  your  fellow 
befogs  live  upon  five  millions  and  a  half  of  wages ) 
or  that  they  each  have,  upon  a*  a« erSge,  iU  per 


which  is  two  shillings  per  week!  Two 
shillings  a-week  to  support  a  human  being!  And 
yet  we  are  told  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  cot- 
ton manufactories. 

But,  Sir,  the  silk  trade  affords  another  proof  that 
the  quantity  of  articlea  produced  may  increase, 
and  the  exports  of  an  article  also  increase,  yet  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  be  much  worse. 
Before  1823,  the  journeymen  wearers  had  a  fixed 
rate  of  wages,  which  was  technically  called  the 
book  price.  Our  political  economists  say  (hat 
the  silk  trade  has  very  much  improved  since  1824, 
for  the  quantity  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  imported 
in  1823  was  2,482,286lbs.,  while  in  1830  it  was 
4,695,517108. ;  so  that  the  importation  of  oilk  haa 
nearly  doubled.  Tbe  value  of  our  exports,  in 
1823,  was  140,320/.,  while  in  1830  it  was  457,880/. 
These  facts  they  quote  as  a  proof  of  prosperity; 
but  I  know  a  yoong  man  who  served  his  time  to  a 
branch  of  silk  wearing,  and  seren  years  ago  15s. 
was  given  for  the  same  work  that  7s.  6d.  is  now  j 
and  this  work  tskes  a  man  a  whole  week  to  do, 
working  twelre  hours  a- dsy.  This  yoong  man  m 
not  In  tbe  business  now.  1  sbosld  like  to  take  a 
person,  who  says  that  the  silk  trade  has  improved, 
iato  Hare-street,  Bethosl-  green ;  I  would  tske  him 
into  a  house  falling  down  almost  for  want  of  re- 
pair ;  1  would  take  him  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  where 
he  must  stoop  his  head,  or  else  give  it  such  a 
knock  that  he  would  remember  it  tbe  remainder 
of  the  day.  I  would  let  him  iuto  a  room,  and  f, 
woold  show  him  the  sash  covered  with  paper 
where  once  was  glass,  and  where  once  a  neat,  if 
not  gaudy,  curtain  was  bunging.  1  would  show 
him  the  fireless  grste,  with  a  saucepan  without  a 
handle  in  nne  corner,  and  an  old  kettle  in  the 
other,  forming  the  whole  amount  of  tneir  culinary 
vessels.  1  would  show  him  the  chsirs  without 
bottoms,  some  without  backs,  one  or  two  perhaps 
with  only  three  legs ;  I  would  show  him  aa  old 
table,  to  which  if  justice  wss  done,  it  would  be 
burnt— and  placed  on  the  table  some  potatoes, 
called  chats,  which  iu  goners!  are  giveu  to  pigs, 
and  which  are  to  form  the  next  meal  for  the  misera- 
ble inmates  of  this  dwelling.  J  would  show  him* 
io  a  corner  of  tbe  room,  an  old  bed,  covered  with 
a  thread-worn  blanket,  forming  the  whole  amount 
of  their  bedding.  I' would  ahow  him,  in  another 
corner,  a  human  being, with  thin  cheeks,  trembling 
limbs,  dim  eyes,  a  sorrowful  countenance,  and,  in 
fact,  an  appearance  too  plainly  speaking  the  poverty 
whieh  this  silk  stare  in  free  England  undergoes. 
1  would  point  out  his  miserable  partner,  sinking 
daily  for  want  of  nourishment,  with- a  baby  ia  her 
arms,  crying  for-  food,  which  she  has  not  got  to 
gire  fat .  I  would  take  him  into- the  atreet,  and 
shew  bim  tbe  offspring  of  thin  wretched  couple, 
uneducated,  ill-trained— infants  ia  years,  men  in 
crime.  If  be  asks  me,  where  if  the  furniture  of 
thia  wretched  couple,  I  will  point  to  the  splendid 
house,  with  the  three  golden  balls  over  the  door. 
Tbe  next  step  which  their  children  will  take  is 
to  Brixton,  or  the  hulks;  and  tbe  parents  wilt 
shortly  enter  that  large  bouse  opposite  Bethnal- 
green  church,  where  hundred!  crowd  the  doer 
every  day  to  receive  a  miserable  pittance,  while 
the  inmates  of  this  crowded  house  sleep  by  turns, 
day  and  night.  The  parish  is  deeper  aad  deeper 
in  debt ;  the  tradesmen  are  leering  the  parish, 
because  they  cannot  pay  the  rates.  (See  *'  Evi- 
dence on  Poor  La**.")  These  Iking*  I  hate  seen 
myseif,  and  thousands,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  in  (lie 
same  condition.  Such  are  the  effects  of  opening 
tbe  market  of  labour,  and  allowing  It  to  compete 
with  a  the  improved  processes  from  the  conti- 
nent." It  has  destroyed  the  physical  comforts, 
degraded  the  mor  i K  debased  the  intellect*,  nod 
demoralised  the  moral  feeling*  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  countrymen.  I  did  rot  end  to  prove  that 
nothing  short  of  universal  combination  could 
emancipate  the  working  classes  5  box  1  have  al- 
ready encroached  ou  your  limits,  and  1  shall  can. 
elude  by  subscribing  myself  yours,  truly, 
Feb. 8,1034.  .,.,,.( 
*    Digitized  by 
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THE    CRISIS. 


ON  THK  INFLUENCE  OF  WOMEN. 


"  One  day,  when  I  waa  iu  the  bath,  a  friend  pat 
Into  my  hand  a  piece  of  scented  clay.  1  took  h, 
•  and  said  to  It;  Art  thou  musk  or  ambergris,  for  I 
acn  charmed  with  thy  perfume?  It  answered,  *  \ 
am  a  despicable  piece  of  clay,  but  I  was  some  time 
in  the  company  of  the  rose.* "— Ptrt (an  Apvtoguei. 


While  the  philosopher,  the  moralist,  and  the 
.legislator,  have  been  employed  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  and  in  tracing  the 
consequences  of  various  institutions ;  while  the 
influence  of  climate,  government,  or  religion 
upon  the  character  of  mankind  has  been  en. 
quired  into,  there  has  existed  in  silent,  but 
unceasing  operation,  an  influence  which  has 
almost  wholly  escaped  notice — the  influence  of 
woman.  Let  the  state  of  society  have  been 
what  it  may  ;  let  it  have  elevated  woman  into 
.a  uivinity,  and  then,  with  chivalrous  enthusi- 
asm, have  worshipped  ber ;  let  it  have  consi- 
dered her  a  soulless  being,  made  for  amusement 
and  seclusion,  and  have  imprisoned  her  in 
some  oriental  harem  ;  or,  let  it  be,  as  it  now  is 
in  more  civilized  countries,  where  the  value  of 
female  intelligence  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and 
where  her  right  to  equal  advantages  with  the 
other  sex  is  admitted,  or  at  least  not  univer- 
sally disputed;  in  all  the  gradations  which 
connect  tnese  different  conditions,  still  may  her 
iuflucuce  be  traced,  for  it  is  inseparable  from 
the  various  relative  and  social  duties  she  has  to 
perform  :  "  the  empire  of  women,"  says  Rous- 
seau, ".is  not  theirs  because  men  have  willed 
it,  but  because  it  is  the  will  of  nature." 

It  may  be  asked,  if  this  influence  is  so  uni- 
versal, whence  comes  it  that  we  are  so  little 
benefited  by  it,  and  why  is  it  so  frequently 
exercised  only  to  produce  mischief?  These 
are  nrecisely  the  inquiries  which  will  lead  to  a 
useful  examination;  and  at  a  future  period 
they  shall  be  answered ;  at  present,  it  must  be 
sufficient,  in  reply  to  the  first  remark,  to  allude 
to  a  counteracting  influence  in  the  ignorance 
of  the  men,  by  which  a  great  portion  of  imme- 
diate female  agency  is  perverted  or  neutralized ; 
and  to  the  second,  that  the  education  women 
receive  is,  in  many  instances,  but  little  calcu- 
lated to  give  them  those  views  or  aims  which 
are  most  elevated  and  true,  or  the  moat  likely 
to  increase  permanently  and  extensively  human 
happiness. 

There  has  been  no  want  of  those  who  have 
found  a  paltry  gratification  in  attacking  the 
very  beings  they  have  rendered  defenceless; 
no  want  of  those,  who,  having  made  woman 
weak  and  frivolous,  allege  this  weakness,  this 
frivolity,  as  a  reason  why  she  should  be  forced 
to  continue  so.  Woman's  errors,  woman's 
ignorance,  yes,  and  woman's  sorrows  also, 
have  been  too  often,  and  but  too  carefully,  re- 
corded for  -me  to  sweU  the  list ;  mine  be  it  to 
sketch,  though  but  faintly,  the  influence  of  her 
moral  beauty,  of  her  unwearied  affection,  of 
her  tenderness;  mine,  to  trace  the  effects  of 
her  integrity,  of  her  noble  simplicity  of  purpose 
upon  the  plastic  mind  of  the  child ;  mine,  to 
show  that  much  of  all  that  is  most  lovely  in 
human  nature  owes  its  origin  to  the  inefface- 
able impression  of  her  gentle,  yet  enduring, 
character.  Let  me  show  that  she  it  was  who 
wrote  upon  the  young  heart  those  lessons  of 
integrity  and  perseverance,  to  which  society 
is  largely  indebted ;  lessons  which  have  been 
so  ifttttbly  impressed  as  to  have  become  talis, 
mans  amid  temptations,  safeguards  in  the 
time  of  severest  trial.    The  appeal  U  cenfi- 


-  dently  made  to  every  man  who  remembers  an 
affectionate  and  high-principled  mother,  whe- 
ther the  certainty  of  her  sorrow  has  not  often 
stepped  between  him  and  evil  ?  whether  the 
thought  of  her  sympathy  has  not  roused  him 
to  renewed  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  ? 
whether  the  remembrance  of  her  love  has  not 
been  sweet,  though  she  may  have  ceased  to  be  ? 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  woman  limited  to 
morals ;  she  it  is  who  not  only  marks,  but  di- 
rects, the  first  efforts  of  infant  reason.  She 
not  only  watches  the  dawn  of  that  intelligence 
which  maternal  fondness  thinks  so  bright ;  but 
she,  involuntarily  perhaps,  decides  in  what 
particular  pursuit  it  shall  shine.  She  identifies 
herself,  as  none  but  a  mother  can  do,  with  the 
mind  of  her  child;  and  instances  are  not 
wanting  to  prove  that,  to  her  cultivation,  to 
her  example,  we  must  refer  the  celebrity  at- 
tached to  many  names  which  history  has  chro- 
nicled. It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
records  of  ancient  times ;  though  woman  must, 
of  course,  even  then,  have  influenced  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Spartan  warrior,  the  Athenian 
philosopher;  though,  even  then,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Valeria  was  the  only 
Roman  mother  whose  lofty  and  noble  spirit 
could  have  bowed  the  heart  of  her  warlike  son, 
when  the  entreaties  of  a  whole  city  had  failed, 
or  that  Cornelia  alone  educated  ner  children 
to  glory  and  virtue ;  we  may  mention  names 
"  familiar  to  us  as  our  household  gods,"  and 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  monarchs  to 
whom  England  and  France  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  indebted  for  wise  laws  and  liberal  regu- 
lations, were  both  educated,  principally,  by 
their  mothers.  .  Alfred  was  incited  to  literature 
by  the  counsels  of  his  step-mother,  and  Char- 
lemagne was  not  only  left  entirely  to  the  care 
of  his  mother  during  his  youth;  but  consulted 
her  in  all  those  measures  which  he  subse- 
quently took  for  the  improvement  pf  his  peo- 
ple. Our  own  days  will  recall  many  who  were 
conscious  of  this  influence  upon  their  own 
minds.  Sir  William  Jones  ascribes  his  vene- 
ration for  truth,  and  his  successful  pursuit  of 
useful  literature,  entirely  to  the  early  precepts 
of  his  mother.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that 
his  love  of  poetry  was  greatly  owing  to  his 
mother's  beautiful  manner  of  reciting  the  na- 
tional ballads,  thus  calling  his  attention  to 
them ;  and,  not  to  weary  by  naming  the  many 
whose  fame  maybe  distinctly  traced  to  the 
mother's  tastes  and  talents,  who  that  has  read 
will  ever  forget  the  touching  anecdote  re- 
corded in  the  life  of  the  artist,  West,  whose 
mother,  on  discovering  some  of  the  efforts  of 
his  early  genius  for  painting,  stooped  down 
and  kissed  nim.  "  That  kiss,"  said  he,  "  made 
me  a  painter  !"  There  are,  I  believe,  few  who 
have  not  observed,  if  they  have,  unhappily, 
been  prevented  from  experiencing  the  power 
of  similar  acts;  let  such,  then,  endeavour  to 
observe  how  these  first  feelings — these  infant 
associations— operate  upon  the  future  man,  and 
it  will  no  longer  be  denied  that,  women  very 
materially  influencing  his  character,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  give  the  highest  and 
best  direction  to  her  powers,  both  mentally  and 
morally. 

It  being  once  admitted  that  any  given  cir- 
cumstance acts  extensively  upon  individual 
opinions  and  manners,  it  follows  that  that  cir. 
cum  stance  gives  a  tinge  to  general  opinions 
and  manners.  And  here,  again,  therefore,  we 
meet  with  the  influence  of  women.  When 
these  are  well  educated,  the  circle  in  which  they 
move  will  be  formes!  of  a  superior  kind ;  not 


only  because    the    charm    of  an  intelligent 
woman's  society  induces  the  ignorant  to  lorn 
and  awaken  the  energy  of  the  indolent,  bat 
because  her  refinement  diffuses  s  rcntleRcri 
and  benevolence  of   feeling  on   all  around, 
smooths  the  ruggedness  of  unpolished  mannen, 
and  destroys  those  asperities  of  habit  which, 
when  indulged  in,  interfere  greatly  with  social 
order  and  peace.  Her  influence  upon  mannen, 
indeed,  ia  so  universally  acknowledged  by  tra. 
vellers,    and  others  wno  have  bad  the  beat 
opportunities  of  remarking  the  state  of  society 
in  various  countries,  that  we  can  scarcely  opca 
a  book  of  this  kind,  without  finding  aliuikai 
to  corroborate  the  assertion.    In  all  embed 
countries,  in  our  own  particularly,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  stated,  as  the  result  of  enquiry  sad 
observation,   that  the  class  of  society  which 
possesses  the  greatest  amount  of  worth  and  har- 
pinesa  will  be  found  among  the  best  taught  of 
the  middle  ranks,  equally  removed  from  the 
enervating    effects  of  luxury,   idleness,  and 
ennui,  and  the  uncivilizing  consequences  of  ex. 
cessive  labour,  want,  or  the  fear  of  it,  wuh'ua 
train  of  misery;  and  here  we  shall  find  that 
the  women  are  upon  a  greater  equality  with  the 
men  ;  are  allowed  to  share  their  pursuits,  and 
sympathise,  not  only  in  their  cares,  but  in  their 
pleasures ;  and  where,  upon  an  average,  the 
aame  proportion  of  bodily  and  mental  exercise 
is  required.    To  the  women  among  this  dan, 
therefore,  will  the  attention   of  present  and 
future  ages  be  directed;    to  their  influence, 
wisely  employed,  do  we  look  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  society ;  in  their  hands  is  placed  the 
precious  deposit  of  human  happiness;  may 
they  prove  worthy  of  the  cacred  trust !  may 
they  become  sensible  of  their  importance !  may 
they  be  prepared  to  meet  the  scrutiny !  and  oh, 
may  they  remember  that  the  effects  of  the  les- 
sons they  give,  be  they  for  evil  or  for  good, 
cease  not  with  the  existence  of  the  instructor; 
but  will  be  transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity, 
as  the  gift  of  a  pestilence,  whose  progress  a 
marked  with  desolation  and  misery,  or  as  lega- 
cies rich  in  the  blessings  of  integrity,  of  kind- 
ness, of  truth !  CONCORDIA. 


We  Crfsf0. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  FEB.  1*. 


THE  REV.  MR.  KEDFORD. 


Wz  publish  the  following  specimen  of  den- 
cal  sanity  and  rationality,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Worcester  Journal  of  Feb.  6,  with  a  few  is- 
marks  of  Mr.  Smith's :— 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  WORCESTER  JOOUUL 

Sir,— It  will  perhaps  appear  to  assays/;** 
readers  somewhat  problematical,  whether  I*"* 
be  the  object  of  their  condolence  or  csogrstsfc- 
lioa,  oo  account  of  the  sermon  I.  lately  presc*** 
against  the  irreligious  and  atheistical  dottriaw  sf 
Mr.  Robert  Oweo.  It  has  indeed  brewahlstvafw 
of  gnats  around  me,  but  as  yet  1  retard  tasst  mi 
feel  then  as  little  as  did  the  bull's  bars  ia  tat 
fable.  I  really  could  not  have  nattered  apes' 
that  nay  humble  laboara  would  neve  prodscrfssci 
a  convulsion  through  their  whole  body,  aad  bees 
followed  by  such  evident  symptoms  of  tPfssuVfr  n 
have  seised  some  of  tbrir  oumbrr.  ffkut,  ike? 
endeavoured  to  intimidate  me  with  the  iatstfceast 
that  their  hierophaat  himself  would  be  eeriaWj 
present  to  hear  and  to  suiawer  say  discssm 
However,  he  never  appeared,  or,  If  prase**  ** 
incog,  tint,  they  emplaned  as  eOdaJ  teparter » 
Digitized  by  VJjUUV  Lv. 


THE    CRISIS. 


ftl* 


takt  sown  the  Nroton  ;  after  that  they  engaged  a 
creature  to  write  an  answer  to  it,  who  is  evidently 
a  maniac,  though    atyttag  himself  a    Reverend 
Clergyman  aod  a  Master  of  Arts.    Tnen  they, 
published  their  own  report  of  my  lerroon,  with 
the  poor  maniac's  answer •,  and  uow   comes  a 
challenge  from  the  '*  mono-maniac*'  himself  to 
meet  me  in  mutual  strife,  at  the  Grand  Stand,  I 
suppose,  on  fttchcroft — but  where  or  before  whom 
Mr.  Hubert  Oweo  does  not  nay,  and  docs  not  care, 
to  lone  *•  1  give  bim  an  opportunity  of  %  eating 
his  absurd  blasphemies  before  such  an  audience 
as  he  well  known  his  own  name  could  not  collect 
in  Worcester.    This  is  ail  he  desire*.     He  hopes 
(or  an  opportunity  of  insinuating  his  infidelity  in 
quarters  which  it   couid    not    otherwise  reach. 
But,  Sir,  1  know  hi»  knavery  and  his  artifices 
tso  well   to    be  made  the   tool    of    his  malig- 
i.Mut    designs   against    Christianity.      He  offers 
to  discuss  his  principles  publicly  with  me }  but 
nothing  shall  ever  induce  me  to  give  him  this  op- 
port  uuity  ;    I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  natural 
proneoess  of  nmnkiud  to  infidelity,  to  expose  any 
of  my  fellow-creatures  to  the  temptation.     Be- 
sides, Mr.  Owen  never  did  debate  fairly  with  any 
fhrhttiaa  opponent;  he  always  gives  a  continued 
series  of   lectures;   he  cannot  debate;   but  he 
seeks  to  avail  himself  of  the  name  of  a  debate,  to 
deliver  his  pernicious  absurdities.    The  last  time 
he  debated  with  a  Christian  minister,  be  never 
once  noticed  the  arguments  of  his  opponent ;  and 
though  the  debate,  as  it  was  called,  lasted  many 
day,  Robert   Owen  replied  to  uothing,  noticed 
liottiiug  advanced  against  him,  but  employed  every 
portion  of  time  allotted  to  him,  to  deliver  a  conti- 
nued aeries  of  lectures  upon  his  own  crude,  ab- 
surd, and   immoral  opinions.    Now,  Sir,  he  may 
call  this  discus*ion%  but  i  call  it  a  dishonourable 
artifice  to  deliver  atheism  and  blasphemy  before  a 
respeciable  Christian  audience.     His  conduct  in 
hi*  long  meeting  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  has 
proved  him  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  ever  again 
meting  a  Christian  advocate.    The  reanlts  of  that 
meeting,  as  well  as  of  all  his  attempts  to  re-mode! 
society,  might  have  taught  him,  that  all  thinking 
persons  nawaeate  both  his  blasphemies  against  re- 
Jigion,  and  bis  •peculations  in  social  economy.     I 
therefore  declare,  that  I  deem  htm  uu worthy  of 
brius  oiet  in  any  other  way  thau  through  the  press. 
Here  his  challenge  less  unworthy  of  beiug ac- 
cepted than  it  is,  I  should  have  conscientious  objec- 
tions agrainat  debating  the  momentoas  questiooa  of 
revealed   religion  on  a  platform,  or  from  the  hust- 
ings, hefiire  an  audience  whose  feeliogs  must,  on 
both  aides,  be  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement, 
and,  in  consequence,  proportiooably  disqualified 
lor  a  dispassionate  and  rigid  examination  of  argu- 
ments.    By  the  press  he  may,  if  he  can,  over- 
throw Christianity,  and  if  he  is  ambitions  of  the 
honour,  he  pay  first  reply  to  my  sermon— they 
are  both  before  bim— let  him  attempt  this,  and  if 
he  can  produce  any  objection  of  weight,  I  pro- 
mise 10   meet  him  by  the  same  medium.     But, 
before  I  have  done  with  this  challenge,  he  muat 
allow  me   to  say,  that  his  advertisement  shows 
clearly  that  Aft  disciples  in  Worcester  are  prac- 
tically as  immoral  aa  they  are  theoretically  irre- 
ligious.   The  information  conveyed  to  him  demon- 
strates that  where  there  exists  no  fear  of  God,  no 
belief  in  a  future  state  of  retribution,  there  neither 
is,  o«r  cud  be,  any  basis  of  moral  priuciple.     I 
have  never  publicly  interfered  with  Mr.  Robert 
Owen's  •*  Views  of  Society,"  or  M  System  of  So- 
ciety "     I  have  rigidly  confined  my  arguments  in 
the  asrmon  alluded  to,   and  iu  several  others  I 
have  recently  preached  oa  infidelity— to  the  moral 
and  religions  bearing  of  his  assertions^  for  reason- 
ings ue»ban  none.    Moreover,  his  disciples  grossly 
deceived  bim  when  they  stated  to  him  that  1  had 
publicly    declared  my  readiness  to   discuss  kis 
principles*  or  any  other  infidel's  principles,  with 
any  owe  who  supports  them.     I  declare  this  to  be 
utterly  false.    Let  all  who  heard  my  sermon  testify 
if  I  altered  any  sash  sentence.    Bet,  before  I 


quit  Mr.  Owen  aad  his  system,  I  woaM  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying,  I  have  no  wish  ts  inter* 
fere  with  bis  views  on  political  economy.    He  is 
in  far  better  hands  than  mine.    Col.  Torrens  has 
demolished  them  in  his  pamphlet,  noticed  in  the 
Times  of  January  28 ;  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
operatives     will    very    soon     perceive    that    the 
ri«e  of  prices  he  is   endeavouring   to  effect  for 
them,    will     produce    a    universal     decline    of 
trade ;    and    where   will    the  deluded   uniooista 
he  then?     But  upon  these  subjects  I   have  not 
touched    iu    my  late   sermon.      My  warfare   is 
against  the  inconsistency,  absurdity,  atheism,  and 
immorality  propagated  by  Mr.  Robert  Oweo,  hia 
son,  and  his  reverend  ally  of  apostate  fame — a  dark 
band  of  plotters  and  praters  against  things  which 
their  vain  mid  animaltzed  minds  will  not  study, 
and  therefore  cannot  understand.     Against  these 
and  all  such   foes  to  revealed  religion  and  pure 
morality,  it  becomes  every  patriot,  philanthropist, 
and  Christian  to  make  common  cause.     The  prin- 
ciples of  Kobe  it  Owen  and  his  coadjutors  are  alike 
pernicious  to  the  present  and  future  interests  of 
mankind  ;  and  I  take  upon  me  to  call  upon  every 
man  who  respects  aud  loves  his  Bible,  to  dissolve 
all  connexion  with  a  band  of  destructives,  who, 
under  the  mask  of  friendship  to  the  poor,  are  en- 
deavouring to  rob  them  of  their  best  and  sweetest 
portion  in  this  life,  and  their  only  consolation  for 
eternity.      They  feign  philanthropy,   bat  they 
mean  infidelity;  they  would  give  the  poor  man 
better  wages,  but  they  will  rob  bim  of  his  reli- 
gion.    If  sny  Christian  has  been  inveigled  into 
their  confederation,  let  him  remember  that  be 
has  joined  hands  with  infidels  and  atheists,  and 
uuless  he  flee  from  their  society  he  will  receive 
the  contagion  of  their  ungodliness.    I  shall  ever 
feel  myself  hoooured  by  any  odium  I  incur  in  op- 
posing their  designs      But   while    I    see  them 
making  victima  of  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  poor,  I  shall  not  cease  to  war  against  tbem. 
They  may  rely  upon  it  I  shall  watch  their  move- 
ments, and,  when  1  deem  it  necessary,  shall  again 
expose  the  absurdity  and  pernicious  tendency  of 
their  doctrines.— Yours,  &c. 

GEORGE  REDPORD. 
Worcester,  Feb.  3, 1834. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  published  a  discourse  of 
Mr.  Bedford's,  with  a  Reply,  which  has  called 
forth  the  eloquent  aod  pious  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  the  public,  contained  the  above  letter. 
It  is  evident  that  the  rev.  gentleman  is  unable 
to  reply  to  my  arguments,  or  he  would  at  least 
have  made  the  attempt ;  but  afraid  of  showing 
his  own  weakness,  or  rather  the  weakness  of 
his  cause,  he  tries  to  blow  away  the  gnat  that 
gnaws  him  by  a  shower  of  abuse.  He  pre. 
tends,  forsooth,  that  gnats  cannot  be  rea- 
soned with — you  must  merely  persecute  them ; 
and  as  he  has  not  now  the  bloody  sword  of  the 
magistrate  at  his  disposal,  nor  the  burning 
fagfeot  of  the  orthodox  zealot,  he  resorts  to  the 
only  remaining  instrument  of  torture  which 
the  poor  clergy  have  left, — that  is,  scurrility 
of  the  vilest  description.  He  endeavours  to 
prejudice  the  public  against  me  by  calling  me 
a  maniac.  Well,  then,  I  confess  I  am  a  maniac; 
but  I  claim  the  privilege,  or  rather  the  honour, 
of  calling  Mr.  Redford,  and  all  other  men,  my 
brothers.  There  is  such  a  Babel  of  confusion, 
such  Oliberality,  such  ill-feeling,  such  uncha- 
ritableness  and  irrationality  in  human  society, 
that  I  have  often  said,  and  still  maintain  it, 
that  all  men  are  mad ;  and  the  question  be. 


tween    Mr.    Radford   and  me  is  only  this, 
"  Which  is  the  madder  of  the  tv*f  "    I   allow 
the  public  to  judge  between  us,  and  I  do  not 
fear  the  ultimate  decision.    But  why  does  Mr. 
Redford  confine  himself  to  moral  persecution  ? 
why  does  he  not  bring  forth  his  strong  reasons  ? 
Ah !    that  is  a  secret  which  remains  in  Mr. 
Bedford's  own  breast !   Does  he  want  an  oppor- 
tunity— he  shall  have  one — the  Crisis  is  open  to 
a  reply,  if  he  can  write  a  reply.  Perhaps  he  does 
not  deign  to  reply  to  a  maniac ;  but  let  him  re* 
collect  that  that  maniac  is  making  other  men 
maniacs,  and  unless  Mr.  Redford  or  some  of 
his  pious  brethren  come  forward  with  their 
logical  strait- waistcoats  of  rational  material  to 
confine  the  raving  reformers  of  a  base  and  cor- 
rupt system  of  hypocrisy  and  apostacy,  such 
as  Mr.  Redford's  Christianity  is,  the  maniacs 
will  rapidly  multiply,  and  the  church  will  be 
overrun  with  pure  lunacy.    A  physician's  duty 
is  to  prevent  disease  as  well  as  to  cure  it ;  so 
that,  although  I  myself  am  a  hopeless  subject, 
being  more  fit  for  the  inquisitorial  cells  of  the 
church  than  for  a  public  pillar  of  apostate 
Christianity,   yet  there   is  contagion  abroad, 
and  the  remedy  must  be  sought  by  every  good 
and  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Be  ye  always  ready,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  to 
give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you."  But 
poor  Redford  has  no  reason  to  give.  He  has 
hope  without  reason;  and  every  man  who 
brings  a  reason  for  his  hope  is,  in  Redford's 
sane  imagination,  accounted  a  maniac.  Does 
Mr,  Redford  imagine  that  he  has  more  hopt 
than  I  have?  Perhaps  he  is  mistaken.  Did  I 
ever  attempt  to  destroy  the  poor  man's  hope  ? 
Can  he  produce  one  single  sentence  that  ever 
1  wrote  which  has  that  tendency  ?  Did  I  ever 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  the  hope 
of  happiness  hereafter?  Did  I  ever  utter  a 
syllable  with  my  mouth  that  had  a  tendency, 
or  was  moved  by  an  intent,  to  annihilate  that 
hope?  Never!  and  I  believe  never  shall. 
But  because  I  have  attacked,  upon  scriptural 
grounds,  his  doctrine  of  hell-fire  and  brim- 
stone, and  extinguished  the  flame  and  annihi- 
lated the  stench  by  the  very  book  itself,  the 
poor  man  thinks  that  I  have  been  annihilating 
the  hopes  of  the  Christian!  !  !  And  are  the 
Christian's  hopes  founded  upon  fire  and  brim- 
stone, and  all  the  joys  of  the  Devil's  inquisi- 
tion? What  secrets  the  clergy  let  out  at 
times !  "  Which  is  the  greater  maniac  of 
the  two?" 

When  Jesus  Christ,  my  master,  was  on 
earth,  he  was  accounted  a  maniac  also  by  the 
priests.  "  He  hath  a  devil  and  is  mad ;  why 
hear  ye  him  ?"  They  could  not  find  a  reply 
to  his  sublime  morality  and  personal  accusa- 
tions, and  therefore  they  used  this  inquisito- 
rial weapon  of  priestly  notoriety  to  turn  away 
the  ears  of  the  people.  His  pretended  fol- 
lowers now  imitate  the  example  of  the  mur- 
derers of  their  master,  and  persecute  every  ge- 
nerous and  benevolent  mind  which  attempts  to 
reform  die  corruption  of  the  age,  and  detect 
the  hypocrisy*  and  apestacy  of  the  priesthood. 


THE    C  11  I  S  I  S. 


They  art  afraid  jof  the  teat;  they  tremble  at 
the  idea  of  being  called  to  an  account;  they 
know  that  they  do  not  possess  the  morality  of 
the  book ;  they  shudder  at  the  Very  sound  of 
argument  and  reason,  and  raise  the  savage  yell 
of  Maniac!  if  tinted!  against  every  son  of 
Adam  dial  dares  to  makd  use  of  his  own  rea- 
son. I  am  a  madman,  am  I  ?  Nature  witt 
soon  All  die  world  with  such  madmen,  who 
will  blow  away,  by  the  pure,  intellectual,  and 
moral  breath  of  their  lungs,  the  putrid  vermin 
of  stagnation  and  hypocrisy.  Happy  would  it 
be  for  the  population  of  this  country,  if  you, 
and  all  the  clergy  of  Great  Britain,  were  as 
mad  as  I  am.  "  There  is  a  pleasure  in  mad- 
ness, which  none  but  madmen  know.'* 

I  shall  give  Mr.  Redford  a  privilege,  which, 
perhaps,  no  one  ever  gave  him  before ;  t  shall 
allow  him  to  abuse  me  to  his  heart's  content, 
Without  ever  resenting  it ;  I  defy  him  to  offend 
me.  I  have  learned  some  capital  lessons  from 
Jeans  Christ,  and  I  am  determined  to  follow 
them.  I  would  rather  have  abuse  than  flaw 
tery ;  and  it  is  the  sure  sign  of  defeat  in  an  op^ 
poneot,  when  he  resorts  It  the  expedient  of 
bullying  himself  out  from  the  horns  of  a  dU 
lemma  by  such  a  "  quack"  expedient  as  that 
of  a  charge  of  insanity ;  and  then,  think — pray 
do  think,  Mr.  Redford,  of  the  reproach  of  being 
overcome  in  argument  by  a  maniac  !  What 
an  incredible  disgrace!  "  How  art  thdu 
fallen,  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning ! ! " 
"'  Mr.  Redford  says  still,  "  Answer  my  dis- 
course," attempting  thus  to  conceal  his  own 
defeat ;  but  this  will  not  suffice  for  (fee  present 
age ;  men  ate  now  beginning  to  suspect  some 
trickery  in  priests  as  well  aa  to  pickpockets* 
and  are  scarcely  so  ereduloua  as  to  believe  that 
a  man  who  will  not  defend  his  cause  haft  got 
any  sound  argument  to  support  it,  however  he 
may  boast  of  his  ability.,  All  the  world  knows 
that  cowards  talk  loudly  of  their  own  courage, 
and  contemptuously  of  their  adversary's ;  but 
merely  advance  a  step  with  a  daring  counte- 
nance, and  they  run  and  squeak  like  pigs  be- 
fore you.  The  C*&*  is  open  to  Mr.  Redford, 
and  he  may  assure  himself  of  several  thousand 
readers ;  but,  perhaps,  he  does  not  choose  "  to 
cast  his  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  turn  again 
and  rend  him."  J.  £.  8. 


TO  M.  J.  GAY,  OF  PARIS. 

My  Dear  Sib, — I  have*  much  cause  to 
apologiae  to  yott'fbr  allowing  your  letters  to 
remain  unanswered,  and1  alio  ior  permitting 
your  last  letter  to  be  published  in  the  Crisis, 
without  consulting  you  upott  the  subject.  It 
got  in  there  I  scarce  tasow  bow ;  but  it  was 
reading  it  in  that  paper,  a  few  days  ago,  that 
gave  me  the  highest  opinion  of  the  progress 
which  you  have  made  in  a  correct  knowledge 
both  of  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  toe 
Social  System  which  I  have  so  long  advocated, 
and  I  trust  the  extensive  benefit  which  your 
letter  is  calculated  to  effect  among  those  who 
imagine  they  are  good  disciples  of  this  system, 
when,  in  raofrj  they  have,  only  the  most  limited 
and  correct  notions  of  it,  will  reconcile  you  to 
its  publicity.  The  present*  system  of  society 
makes  thf  hditran  mind  so  degraded  and  irra- 


tional, that  it  is  most  difficult  for  it  to  compre- 
hend that  which  is  elevated,  pure,  and  rational; 
and  hence  die  parties  professing  to  understand 
my  views  continually  make  the  greatest  mis- 
takes respecting  them,  and  are  daily  giving  to 
the  world  their  own  notions  of  them,  instead  of 
thine, 

Vour  letter  is  one  among  a  very  few  which  I 
have  received,  that  evinces  a  correct  knowledge 
and  thorough  understanding  in  the  writer  of 
the  views  which  I  entertain.  Your  concep- 
tions of  the  system  are  iust,  with  regard  to  its 
principles,  and  also  of  the  future  effects  which 
must  arise  from  it  in  practice ;  and  with  your 
development  of  both  I  am  highly  gratified, 
and  more  especially  as  coming  from  a  stranger 
and  a  foreigner,  who  has  derived  his  informa- 
tion solely  from  the  study  of  my  writings  :  and 
thus  giving  assurance  that  other  intelligent 
superior  minds,  when  they  give  due  attention 
to  the  subject,  will  also  understand  them.  But 
your  proposed  practical  plan  is  upon  too  large 
a  scale  to  give  "  to  each  individual  the  greatest 
advantage, '  which  is  the  rule  I  have  adopted 
in  recommending  practical  arrangements.  As 
this  is  a  part  of  the  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance, at  this  crisis,  in  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
ductive classes,  and  more  especially  of  the 
Trades'  Unions,  I  am  very  desirous  of  having 
the  benefit  of  your  professional  knowledge  uni- 
ted with  some  of  our  first  English  architects, 
who,  like  you,  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  great 
change  about  to  take  place. 

The  Trades'  Unions  ef  this  country  have 
already  discovered  the  grievous,  and  to  them 
ruinous,  error  of  longer  supporting  a  system 
resting  upon  a  division  of  interests,  or  indivi- 
dual competition  ;  and  they  are  determined  aa 
one  man  to  put  an  end  to  it.  But  they  are  not 
yet  aware,  although  they  soon  will  be,  that  they 
cannot  change  this  principle  in  practice,  with- 
out forming  for  themselves  arrangements  alto- 
gether different  from  those  in  which  they  are 
now  obliged  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  bring  up 
their  children.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
unlike  what  ought  now  to  be  the  abode  and  ge- 
neral arrangements  for  the  producers  of  wealth 
and  knowledge  tbau  the  hovels,  cellars,  garrets, 
and  confined  workshops  in  which  so  many  of 
them  are  compelled  to  spend  their  days  and 
nights,  and  to  exert  all  their  power  of  body  and 
mind  for  those  who  do  not  even  thank  them, 
while  they  daily  and  hourly  riot  in  the  most 
unnecessary  and  often  injurious  luxuries,  the 
product  of  the  hard  labour  and  excessive  toil 
and  anxiety  of  these  poor,  degraded,  unpttied, 
and  yet  the  most  useful  members  of  the  human 
race.  This  state  of  things,  with  the  light 
which  has  latterly  come  upon  the  Trades' 
Unions',  cannot  much  longer  continue,  and  they 
will  very  soon  enquire  what  they  must  do  to 
get  out  of  this  worse  than  Egyptian  bond* 
age.  They  will  necessarily  discover  that 
they  must  begin  to  form  a  new  world  for 
themselves,  and  that  they  have  the  most  ample 
means  at  their  own  control  to  commence  this 
work  immediately,  and  to  carry  it  on  con- 
tinually with  the  greatest  success.  They  will 
require,  however,  the  best  aid  of  professional 
architects,  and  of  men  of  great  talent  and  ex- 
perience in  agriculture,  gardening,  manufac- 
tures, education,  &c,  who,  unitedly,  can  assist 
them  to  form,  through  their  own  labour  and 
pecuniary  means,  a  new  and  very  superior 
combination  of  domestic,  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, educational,  and  commercial  ar- 
rungementsto  enable  them  to  produce  the  wealth 
which  they  require*  to  distribute  it,  to  educate 


their  children,  and  to  improve  and  loeaflj 
govern  themselves.  I  have  already  s  nodri 
of  the  domestic  arrangements  and  general  est. 
Kne  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  new  priedal 
measures  to  connect  whh  thein ;  but  ft  h  wry 
desirable,  as  these  have  been  formed  sane 
years,  and  several  new  and  important  disco- 
velies  and  improvements  having  been  made  in 
various  sciences,  that  the  experience  of  Frsnce 
as  well  as  of  England  should  be  conjoined  is 
devising  the  most  perfect  combination  that  the 
united  talent  of  both  countries  can  now  dint. 
I  am,  therefore,  most  desirous  that  you  should, 
if  practicable,  come  over  here  to  assist  is  thk 
great  work,  that  you  may  afterwards  coBsoh 
with  other  talented  men  of  your  country  tnd 
with  your  government,  as  to  the  probability  ef 
introducing  such  a  change  into  France  bene. 
ficiaUy  for  all  classes.  I  readily  admit  with 
you  tnat,  in  some  respects,  the  superior  diss* 
of  all  countries  are  oetter  prepared,  by  their 
education,  to  carry  this  system  into  pracnot 
than  die  uneducated;  but  they  lack  thein- 
dustry  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  produc- 
tive classes,  which  are  essentially  necessary  to 
carry  the  new  measures  into  execution.  1  do 
hope  that  your  next  communication  will  in. 
inform  me  that  you  will  corne,  and  what  early 
period  you  can  fix  for  your  visit,  that  I  mty 
be  at  home  on  your  arrival. — I  am,  my  den 
Sir,  tdur  truly  obliged  friend, 

ROBERT  OWEN. 
London,  Feb.  7. 


SUNDAY   EVENING,     FEE.  9. 

Mr.  Owen  lectured  on  the  cottage  system, 
that  is,  the  system  of  apportioning  land  to  the 
destitute  and  unemployed  poor*  to  be  coltimei 
by  the  spade,  which  possesses  neariyjbatietae 
productive  power  of  the  plough.  He  aDsded 
to  the  strike  of  the  Derby  workmen,  who  woe 
now  supported  bv  their  reUow-operatifeisti 
weekly  expense  of  350/.,  which  sum  is  net 
being  spent  in  an  unprofitable  manner;  tot  fee 
believed  the  working  classes  were'  fully  aware 
of  this,  and  convinced  that  it  Would  be  mod 
more  usefully  employed  in  capital  io  settznf 
the  men  to  work.  But  how  is  the  capital  tote 
employed  ?  We  have  lately  heard  from  Lent 
Althorp,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
agricultural  interest  is  in  distress:  and  if  that 
unemployed  weavers  were  added  to  the  lists 
agricultural  labourers,  under  the  present  sr- 
rangements,  it  would  only  increase  the  «ov 
petition,  and  the  misery  Aax  is  the  iafalm* 
consequences.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  yoo  em- 
ploy them  in  manufactures,  the  same  effid 
will  follow.  If  you  enable  them  to  prosecs* 
their  own  trade,  it  will  affect  their  fdtev- 
labourers  in  Spitalfielda,  Macclesfield,  &&> 
and  thus  you  are  placed  in  a  soft  of  dUemiM, 
necessitated  to  do  mischief  whichsoever  cause 
you  pursue.  The  remedy  proposed  faj» 
distress  is  the  cottage  system,  which,  tbsog* 
sccompanied  with  many  disadvantages,  jig 
one  of  the  best  intermediate  expedients  whw 
the  present  circumstances  can  airerd*  to  «** 
a  state  men  cannot  enjoy  those  inte2*5*. 
moral  advantages  which  might  be  aftrow'fj 
scientific  association  of  indSviduals,  produce! 
all  that  is  requisite  for  the  support  and  aw- 
roent  of  life.  But  it  would  be  a  happfidw 
from  that  deplorable  destitution  which  m 
ceased  to  be  productive  itself,  and  hempen  u* 
productive  industry  of  others ;  and  I  tm  no* 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  men  of  Derby  a*« 
turned  their  attention  to  this  subject. 
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THE  CRISIS. 


Mr.  Owen  them  spoke  of  the  comparative 
'  character!  of  the  Social  and  Anti-social  Sys- 
tems, deprecated  the  evils  of  religious  sec- 
tarianism, and  the  bitter  animosity  which  sub- 
sists between  one  religious  sect  and  another, 
maintained  the  necessity  of  mild  and  concilia- 
tory modes  of  arguing  with  all  parties,  and  the 
most  unlimited  toleration  of  opinion,  as  well 
as  freedom  of  speech  in  expressing  that  opi- 
nion. This  toleration,  however  necessary,  is 
still  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  whole  religious 
world.  Before  I  made  this  public  declaration 
of  my  opinion,  I  had  the  whole  British  public 
along  with  me.  The  press  was  entirely  at  my 
service ;  but  on  that  day,  when  I  publicly  ex- 
pressed my  conviction  that  there  could  be  no 
political  regeneration  effected  without  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience,  those  very  men  who 
came  to  support  me  publicly  hissed  me ;  and 
those  who  were  my  enemies  (thinking  that  I 
was  a  friend  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  present 
ecclesiastical  establishments),  and  who  had 
come  on  purpose  to  give  me  their  decided  op- 
position, were  as  suddenly  converted  into 
friends  as  the  others  were  converted  into  ad- 
versaries. A  complete  revolution  was  effected 
in  my  relation  to  the  public,  and  from  that  day 
the  British  press  has  never  ceased  to  oppose  me. 
All  this  arose  from  the  strength  of  religious 
prejudices.  My  system  of  association  they 
admired,  and  were  eager  to  see  it  established ; 
but  the  idea  of  freedom  of  conscience  blasted 
all  its  beauties,  and  converted  it,  in  their  eyes, 
from  an  instrument  of  human  happiness  to  an 
instrument  of  wretchedness  and  vice — such  is 
the  blinding  effect  of  religion  upon  the  human 
mind.  "  This  declaration,  however,"  continued 
Mr.  Owen,  "  I  never  regretted ;  although  it 
lost  me  the  favour  of  the  influential  men  of  the 
country,  I  still  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  I  nad  done  a  duty  to  my  species." 

Mr.  Owen  then  alluded  to  an  article  in  the 
Reformer,    by  the  St  Simonians  in  London, 
which,  he  maintained,  was  full  of  false  state- 
ments.    J>r.  Prati  must  have   been    grossly 
mistaken   in  his  conceptions  before  he  wrote 
that  article,  as  ho  (Mr.  O.)  never  proposed 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  the  Sl  Simo- 
nians, but  merely  that  he  and  Dr.  Prati  should 
publicly  develop  their  respective  systems,  and 
allow  tne  public  to  judge  between  them.  When 
they  came  to  London,  he  (Air.  O.)  received 
them  kindly  as  friends,  and  gave  them  every 
encouragement;  but  he  knew  their  doctrine, 
and  saw  at  once  from  whence  it  came.    He 
knew  also  that,  if  he  entered  into  any  discus- 
sion with  them,  he  must  reveal  all  that  he 
knew,  which  would  have  been  very  unpleasant 
to  these  gentlemen,  whom  he  meant  to  treat 
with  kindness.    St.  Simon,  he  said,  went  to 
America,  and  lived  for  three  years  amongst  the 
Shaking  Quakers,  from  whom  he  borrowed  all 
his  doctrines.    The  Shaking  Quakers  have  the 
doctrine  of  the  Hierarchy,  and  they  reward  the 
members  of  their  community  according  to  their 
capacity.       This  constitution  they  have  had 
for  seventy  years :  they  also  put  the  women 
upon  terms  of  equality  with  the  men.    It  is  a 
most  confused  system,  and  quite  unsuccessful 
in  practice.    The  St.  Simonians  are  totally  ig- 
norant  of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  or  the 
science  of  society,  a  science  of  which  the  world 
is  as  yet  thoroughly  ignorant    I  have  never 
met  with  any  individual,  either  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  who  wss  possessed  of  sufficient 
intelligence  and  experience  to  comprehend  it 
in   all  its,  details,  as  it  require*  a  particular 
fwish  the  unapproved  systasM 


of  agriculture,  manufacture,  production,  and 
distribution,  a  thorough  knowledge-  of. sTflisaan 
nature,  a  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  done, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  discover  what 
may  be  done,  and  to  make  a  complete  analysis 
of  society.  I  have  never  met  witn  such  an  in- 
dividual, and  the  knowledge  of  the  science  has 
been  as  thoroughly  concealed  from  the  minds 
of  men,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  steam-engine,  until  it  was  discovered  and 
brought  to  light  by  Watt.  Dr.  Prati  is  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  scientific  combinations 
which  1  recommend.  How,  then,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  analyse  my  system,  as  he 
professes  to  do  in  his  weekly  lectures  P  He 
also  makes  a  very  gross  mistake  respecting 
the  infant  schools,  the  origin  of  which  he 
ascribes  to  Pestalozzi.  The  fact  is,  I  myself 
opened  these  infant  schools  by  a  discourse 
in  1816  ;  after  that,  1  took  my  sons  to  the 
continent,  visited  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi 
and  Fellenberg,  had  much  conversation  with 
them,  and  they  confessed  to  me  that  tney  had 
no  idea  of  the  system  of  the  infant  schools. 
In  fact,  Dr.  Prati  does  not  know  what  the  in- 
fant schools  are ;  he  merely  imagines  that  they 
are  such  as  the  old  wives  schools  which  have 
been  in  existence  from  time  immemorial. 

Mr.  Owen  then  gave  a  general  outline  of  the 
community,  by  describing  the  model  of  the 
parallelogram  which  stood  before  him,;  but  as 
we  have  not  a  model  to  which. tp.refer^we^haO 
not  at  piesent  attempt  fo  follow  him., 


GRAND  MONTHLY    DINNER!    OR   THE 
UNION  OF  NATIONS. 


"  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

Most  of  oar  distinguished  and  laeamt  reader*, 
who  have  known  Paris,  or  resided  in  this  classical 
city  during  the  last  doseo  years,  roast  entertain  a 
grateful  reminiscence  of.  those  delightful  monthly 
reunions,  originally  called  Diners  ntensnels  de  la 
Revue  Encycloptdique,  which  were  attended  by 
seme  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of  all  coun- 
trics,  who  visited  the  Gallic  capital  daring  that 
period. 

Through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
founder  of  those  "  feasts  of  reason,"  Mi  J  oil  lea 
de  Paris,  whose  name  is  its  own  pbilaathropic 
eulogy,  the  diner*  monsuels  are  ajttia  revived, 
onder  the  felicitous  and  harmonious  title  of  the 
u  Uoioo  of  Nations." 

On  Tuesday,  the  1 4th  instant,  we  he'd  the  gra- 
tification of  assisting;  at  the  first  of  a  new  series  of 
those  splendid  aud  intellectual  entertainments,  the 
teo-long  interregnum  of  whioh  had  excited  so 
much  regret  in  the  eVife  circles  of  this' learned 
metropolis.  At 7 o'clock  about  150* persons  of  the 
highest  respectability  sat  down  to  ao  excellent 
dinner  in  the  magnificent  saloon  of  the  Place  de 
Ohatelet.  Mr.Jullien  de  Paris  presided,  having 
on  bin  right  ibe  venerable  Gen.  Lafayette,  and  on 
his  left  the  gallant  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  At 
the  end  of  the  repast,  and  after  the  asnai  toasts, 
the  President  addressed'  the  assembly  in  ao  elo- 
quent speech,  which  produced  a  powerfol  effect. 
He  traced  the  origin,  and  dwelt  on  the  advantages 
of  such  brotherly  communions  as  the  present, 
whose  sole  and  noble  objects  were  to  excite  that 
holy  spirit  of  emulation  which  tended  to  •  make 
man  kind  and  sociable  to  man— to  eradicate  na- 
tional prejudices—and,  by  the  frequent  collision 
of  intellect,  to  promote  peace  and  goodVwill 
throughout  the  earth,  by  uiitedly  and  mutually 
advancing  taesvogresaofcivHsjation  aad  improve- 
ment. He  especially  alluded  to  the  happy  alliance 
of  sentiment  Subsisting  between  Grant  Britain  and 
France,  ansViwitb  cxo^eite4a*4*«i  wmemkf com- 
plineated  several  of  the  foreign  gaasts  distm- 


gaished  by  their  saerinees,  sws^kes,  and  efforts 
towards  the  grand  design  which  occupied  a*  mean* 
present— the. ameiioration  of  the  what*  society  of 
man.  Of  the  splendid  Literary  Establishment,  at 
5b,  rue  Neut a  St.  Augustsn,  and  of  Its  able,  intel- 
ligent, and  popular  director,  Mr.  G.  G.  Bennie, 
the  President  spoke  in  merited  terms  of eooeashtm, 
as  Asm  that  establishment)  sprung*  a-  dotty  inter. 
course  and  interchange  of  mssJfeetual  information, 
kindliness,  and  unanimity  amoogst  nations-  of*  the 
mtJf  t  di*Unl  region*  of  the  earth 

Gen.  Lqfitjt*ttti  with  his  usual  benevolent  and 
pen-uft»ive  eloquence,  eipr*s*ed  hii  ardent  ap- 
probation of  the  preceding  speaker's  veutiateuis, 
and  promised  tci  support  ibe  praiseworthy  objects 
of  the  "Union/" 

M,  Nieme#*ritzr  the  venerable;  tloytn  of  the 
Polish  emigration,  and  the  high-minjed  patriot, 
Count  Loait  P/oier,  acknowledged,  in  most  touch- 
ing term*,  the  ardent  sympathy  which  existed  in 
favour  of  the  nationality  of  Poland,  and  which  ao 
universally  pervaded  that  company,  composed  of 
the  galUni  and  the  talented  of  variout  climes. 

Admiral  Sir  Siftmim  Smith  made  a  short,  but  ex* 
cellent,  speech  in  favour  of  the  views  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  hennit  returned  thanks  for  the  flittering 
approbation  with  which  the  eloquent  allusion  to 
the  Literary  Establishment,  and  to  his  zealous 
endeavours  to  disseminate  and  aid  the  peaceful 
M march  of  intellect/"  had  been  received  by  sn 
assembly,  whose  approbation  was  indeed  an  ho- 
nonr  of  the  most  grateful  kind,  He  sensibly  con- 
curred-in  the  noble  motives  by  which  the  society, 
so  happily  called  the  **  Union  of  Nations/'  were 
actuated,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  power  and  abili- 
ties tbev  might  be  assured  of  his  support. 

M.  dear  Morean,  President  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  under  whose  liberal  auspices  the  "  Union 
of  Nations**  was  formed,  dwelt  with  much  forcible 
eloquence  on  the  friendly  alliance  which  inditsor 
lubly  linked  together  the  two  first  people  it»4he 
world,  by  the  natural  ties  of  interest,  assimilation, 
and  the  will  and  power  of  extending  the  blessings 
Of  civilization  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In 
expressing  his  grateful  souvenirs  of  the  British 
nation,  he  begged  leave  to  state  that  an  English 
man  of  letters  was  then  present.  Mr.  Lake,  who, 
domiciled  in  this  capital  for  many  years,  had,  in 
all  his  numerous  writings,  rendered  the  moat  im- 
portant services  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
especially  contributed  to  promote  and  pioneer 
the  way  to  that  fraternal  feeling  between  the  na- 
tives nf  Britain  and  France,  which  henceforth 
would  remain  eternal.  He  could  bear  ample 
testimony  to  Mr.  Lake's  untiring  and  osefnl  Intel- 
lectual exertions ;  sod  he  begged  leave  to  propose 
that  gentleman's  health. 

After  the  toast,  Mr.  J.  W,  Lake  rose  to  express 
his  unaffected  gratitude  for  the  high  and  unex- 
pected honour  which  had  just  been  conferred  on 
him  j  an  hononr  which  he  doubly  as  well  aa 
deeply  appreciated,  both  aaa  foreign  author  and 
as  an  Englishman.  During  a  residence  of  seven- 
teen years  in  the  centre  of  civilisation,  he  bad 
constantly,  though  humbly,  endeavoured  to  make 
the  two  first  and  noblest  natioos  of  the  earth  in* 
tellectually  acquainted  with  each  other,  because 
he  felt  convinced  that  oothiog  but  false  prejudices 
Coo  Id  ever  have  kept  them  in  a  state  of  enmity, 
and  that  it  was  the  doty  of  the  literati  of  both 
nations  to  remove  that  dark  fail  of  Imposed  igno- 
rance, which,  bad:  been  thrown  by  interested 
hands  to  Impede  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
That  veil  was  now  rent  in-  twain;  tha  term 
people  see  and  know  each  other  through  the* 
medium  of  their  own  enlightened  senses  j  and,  la) 
seeing  and  knowing,  they  moat  naturally  admire, 
and  love  each  other.  No  longer  rivals,  but  like 
twin  Saurs  ds  CharitS,  they  would  now  go  forth* 
in  their  benevolent  aud  peaceful  pilgrimage  to 
soothe  and  heal  the  wounds  and  to  assuage  the  * 
tfls  of  humanity.  Mr.  Lake  then  alluded  to  the 
wrongs  aed<fnnVfeg**/<be^etfc«t  Dotes;  aw# 
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concluded  by  saying  that,  ia  Hie  unto*  of  France 
end  fief  lend,  be  fort  taw  e  brighter  end  e  better 
day  for  that  lend  of  heroes,  tbe  country  of  Koa- 
ciouski,of  Niemcewdrz,  and  Pinter. 

Among  it  tbe  company  present  we  alto  noticed 
Generate  DubouYg  end  d'Ev  reds  ;  tbe  celebrated 
traveller  in  Africa,  M.  de  Rifned ;  Mr.  0»Sulli- 
vnn,  tbe  compiler  end  author  of  «•  Elegant  Ex- 
tracts;" Mr.  Ditohneld,  Mr.  Livingston,  M. 
Geec,fce. 

The  celebrated  child,  William  Manuel,  Who  it 
able,  at  tbe  age  of  three  years  and  a  half,  to  read 
•with  fluency,  either  Welch  or  English,  placed  be- 
fore  him  in  tbe  usual  or  in  an  inverted  position,  on 
Monday  was  brought  to  oor  office,  by  his  father, 
who  is  a  miner,  from  Holywell,  and  with  much 
ease  read  passages  from  books  in  foor  different 
)>ositioos ;  bur  he  appears  to  prefer  reading  upside 
down.  His  fatlier  ataled  that  attention  was  first 
attracted  to  the  reading  of  thin  singularly  gifted 
child  when  only  two  years  of  age,  and  he  has 
continued  to  make,  progress  to  the  present  period 
'Without  any  particular  instruction,  not  having 
been  at  school  a  single  day.  He  is  a  fine  child, 
the  picture  of  good  health.— Chetter  Courani. 

Tbb  Sleeping  Wonder.— It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, perhaps,  that  distant  readers  will  credit 
all  the  statemente  respecting  the  somnambulist  to 
this  town,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  acts  are  on* 
accountable  aa  well  as  apparently  incredible. 
We  ourselves  doubted  till  we  could  doubt  no 
longer.  The  Bostoe  Courier  seem*  to  think  tbe 
Springfield  editors  make  statements  of  the  conduct 
of  the  girl  which  they  do  not  themselves  believe. 
We  as  fully  believe  what  baa  been  stated  in  the 
Gazette  on  this  subject,  as  if  we  had  written  it : 
and  with  regard  to  our  article  of  leal  week,  we 
preseuted  the  facts  upon  the  testimony  of  our 
neighbours.  We  have  since  seen  the  girl  two 
boars  in  one  of  her  paroxyvroa,  and  the  exercises 
of  her  mind  in  that  time  more  than  confirmed  to 
us  all  we  had  said.  Tbe  paroxyam  commenced  on 
Toenday  night,  and  continued  till  about  D  o'clock 
Wednesday  evening,  Tbe  latter  of  Wednesday 
afternoon,  she  was  in  «o  much  pain  that  she  would 
neither  read,  write,  nor  sing.  She  evidently  suf- 
fers great  pain  at  times  when  in  these  paroxyama. 
She  keeps  her  eyelids  closed  tight,  by  night  aa 
well  aa  day,  and  in  the  day- time  prefers  to  have 
a  bandage  tied  over  them,  for  the  reason,  as  la 
supposed,  that  light  produces  pain.  Ou  Wednes- 
day, both  cavities  of  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
cotton,  and  over  this  was  tied  tight  a  bandage  of 
a  black  »ilk  handkerchief,  after  which  cotton  wee 
stalled  in  tbe  crevices  between  tbe  face  and  ban- 
dage. In  this  situation,  she  reads  very  fine 
writing  just  written,  the  date  on  a  small  piece  of 
coin,  the  time  upon  a  watch,  wrote  her  own  name, 
end  recited  two  piece*  of  poetry  twice  with  accu- 
racy, but  two  or  three  linea  of  which  she  could 
repeat  when  awake.  There  is  also  abundant  evi- 
dence that  she  can  read  in  a  room  totally  dark. 
She  in  a  well-educated,  innocent,  artless  girl,  in 
her  17th  year,  rather  corpuleut,  and  Was  every  ap- 
pearance of  health,  but  is  subject  to  the  head-ache. 
When  awake  she  is  unconscious  of  all  that  baa 
happened.  We  understnud  that  arrangements  are 
made  to  convey  her  in  a  few  daja  to  tbe  State 
Hospital  in  Worcester. —Springfield  Republican, 

A  Man  Pobcupinb  ! — A  middle-aged  man, 
of  very  athletic  and  robust  form  of  body,  pre- 
sented himaelf  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  a 
few  daya  ago,  in  order  to  show  himself  to  the 
surgeons  and  students  of  the  establishment 
Ho  is  completely  covered  with  a  green  horny 
substance  in  the  form  of  quills,  not  dissimilar 
to  those  which  are  produced  on  the  porcupine. 
The  parts  which  have  escaped  the  deformity 
tare  his  face,  the  palms  of  his  hands,  the  soles 
of  his  feet;  every  other  part  of  his  person  is 
abundantly  supplied  with   this  grata  horny 


substance.  He  sheds  his  horns  or  quills  an- 
nually, and  a  fresh  crop  succeeds.  He  has 
been  thus  afflicted  since  his  earliest  infancy, 
and  all  the  male  members  of  his  family,  down 
from  the  great  grandfather,  have  been  similarly 
well  furnished.  His  general  health  is  excel- 
lent, and  his  secretions  very  regular.  A 
model  has  been  taken  of  him  in  one  of  the 
Borough  hospitali.— Zxwvion  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal. 

Ufa  avo  Abusc  pw  Tobacco.— Tobacco  U  a 
narcotic  poison,  so  repulsive,  that  eoaeerea/Jee  ««• 
fwra  exerts  her  utmost  power  against  it*  When 
abe  yields,  and  tbe  appetite  is  modified  to  the  of- 
fenaife  qualities  of  the  #f* /e'er tone  plant,  the  de* 
sire  for  it  becomes  im port nnale  and  uncontrollable. 
Tbe  contest  between  nature  and  fashion  takea 
place  in  early  life,  and  then  it  is  that  tbe  system, 
endowed  with  acute  and  delicate  sensibi.itiee,  is 
most  lujnred  by  the  impress  of  the  poison.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  that  the  tpiiting,  for  which  we 
are  so  justly  renowned  abroad,  and  which  is  pro. 
moted  by  tobacco,  is  tbe  chief  cause  of  bodily 
injury  from  its  use.  It  acts  with  pernicious  effect 
opon  the  whole  nervous  system,  producing  tre- 
mors and  depression  of  the  muncle*,  and  still 
greater  weakueas  aa  weli  aa  acidity  of  stomach. 

To  the  phlegmatic  it  ia  least  prejudicial  and 
although  acme  persona  of  that  class,  after  the  ajre 
of  forty,  may  derive  a  certain  degree  of  harmless 
gratification  or  comfort  from  the  pipe  or  the  quid, 
the  injurious  effects  in  tarlg9  far  outweighs  all  the 
favour  it  can  possibly  confer  in  afltr  life,  and 
therefore  calls  loudly  lor  total  proicription. 

In  tbia  case,  as  in  moat  other  vices,  reformation 
moat  be  dictated  by  the  old,  bnt  commence  with 
the  young.  If  tbe  former  will  not  give  up  the 
habit,  tbe  latter  should  be  preserved  from  con- 
tracting it.  Public  sentiment  muat  be  enlisted,  to 
take  the  lead  In  frowning  upon  ii— fashion  moat 
discountenance,  by  looking  upon  it  with  contempt, 
and  sarcasm  proclaim  its  reproach »  Mastere, 
parents,  and  guardians— all  who  have  the  care  of 
boys,  should  forbid  iheir  use  of  tbe  noxious  weed  5 
and  it  ought  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  every  aca- 
demy and  college,  that  no  young  man  should  be 
retained  withiu  itn  walla  who  indulged  in  tbe 
loathsome  practice.  Lastly,  the  physician  should 
ioterpose  his  influence,  and  point  out  to  the  youth- 
ful aspirant  smoker,  that  victory  in  tbe  struggle, 
to  which  tbia  fashion  invites  Mm,  will  be  his 
total  defeat,  in  tbe  triumph  of  an  absurd  and 
abominable  custom,  over  nature  and  reasoo.— 
American  Paper* 


NOTICES. 
Mr.  Detrosier  will  Lecture  at  the  Institution, 
Charlotte-etreet,on  Tuesday  evening,  at  8  o'clock. 


National  Kqnttabb  Labour  Exchange.— The 
Second  Quarterly  Account  not  being  yet  audited, 
remaine  over  for  the  present  week. 


The  Teacher  or  Superintendent  of  the  Rational 
School,  Grosvenor- street,  Mil  I  bank,  is  desirous  of 
taking  a  few  Children  under  twelve  yeara  of  age 
to  board,  who  would  receive  instruction  in  the 
school. 

Terms,  11.  per  month,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

Application  may  be  made  personally,  or  by  let- 
ter (post-paid),  at  the  school  as  above. 


SOCIAL  TEA  PARTIES  of  the  Association  of 
O     the  Industrious  Classes,  14,  Cbarlotte-atreet. 

Tbe  Friends  aud  Members  are  informed  that 
their  Social  Meetinga  having  given  so  much  satis- 
faction, lit  is  intended  to  continue  them  every  Sun- 
day afternoon,  until  further  notice.  The  Second 
Social  Tea  Party  will  take  place  on  the  16th  last. 
Tickets,  6d.  each.    Tea  served  at  4  o'clock. 

Daring  Tea,  a  selection  of  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Meaie  by  tbe  Amateur  Band  and  Chair  of 
the  Institution. 


National  EanUabk  Labour  toast*?, 
14,  CkarMio-ilreet,  Hot fs»a»flen, 
GROCERY  DEPARTMENT 

THE  Members  sod  Friends  ar*  imsHlnii 
invited  to  support  the  Grocery  Pi  pmtssai 
of  tbia  Association.  Arrattgemenu  saveftan 
asade  to  obtain  a  sspply  of  Groceries,  wtttkstJ 
be  sold  at  a  profit  merely  sufficient  to  oawjrtsa 
coat  of  distribution  j  the  object  beinr  te  haste 
our  friend*  genuine  articles  at  the  lo*ett  prion. 
The  advantages  we  shell  be  able  to  sire  «tr 
friends  being  in  proportion  to  tbe  support  ea  re- 
ceive, we  confidently  anticipate  that  a»t9t*t* 
will  not  be  withheld. 


THE  THlRrY-iVINTH  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL 
of  the  Atfsociattoaof  the  IuduatrinusCU*» 
will  be  Laid  at  the  Institution,  14,  Chariot  ie*ir«», 
Rath  bone-  place,  on  Monday  Evening  next,  tbt 
17th  iostsnt. 

Tickets  of  Admission,  Including  Tes  stdfofo, 
Is. 6d.,  or  1«.  and  1-hour  note  each.  1)  or* lot* 
opened  at  Seven,  and  the  Concert  to  comaeuct  it 
a  Quarter  to  Eight  precisely. 

The  Dancing  will  commence  at  a  qusrter  to  10, 
and  continue  uninterruptedly  f HI  One  oXWk; 
Quadrille,  Spanish,  Medley,  and  Contre  Due* 
alternating. 

SOCIAL  LAND  COMMUNITY  OF  FRIENDS  TO 
THE  RATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  SOCIETY. 

A  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  ActstlSib- 
scribers  to  the  above  Society,  beleajnar,  »• 
the  Moral  Union,  will  lake  place  at  tbt  Crm. 
Colville-court,  Charlotte  street,  on  Sunday  t*e> 
in*,  Februsry  16,  1634,  to  receive  the  Rep*  <i 
the  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  ftuk*  •»* 
Regulations  for  the  consideration  of  ibe  *•*■ 
scribers,  and  other  important  butine*.  1U 
Chair  will  be  taken  at  5  o'clock. 

FREDERICK  BATE,  See. 
N.B.  Tbe  Members  of  each  Clew,  who  raajM 
yet  have  received  their  Card*,  can  b*  tupjHcd.bf 
applying  at  the  Institution  on  Sunday  Moron* 
neit. 


ST.  SIY10NI8M. 
In  a  few  day*  will  be  published, 

NEW  CHRISTIANITY  i    by   Hb*m  oi  St. 
Simon.     Translated  from   the  French  ty 
theRevJ.E.SMtTH.  Bmbelliehed  with  a  eotoirri 
Engraving  of  tbe  S«.  Simonian  Kesssls  Castas*. 
AUo  in  a  few  day*, 
The  SYNOPSIS  of  the  RATIONAL  SWE* 
of  SOCl  TY.     In  a  neat  Pamphlet,  price  Id. 
B.  D.  Cousins,  IS,   Duke-street,  LiscolaVnu* 
field*. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  Just  publtahes, 
A  SERMON,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Rioroao.  A  V. 
of  Angel-street  Chapel,  Worcester,  oa  the  «"*• 
trines  of  ROBFRT  OWEN,  *c.  j  to  wales  *«> 
pended  a  R EPLY,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Smith,  A.% 
of  London.     Price  Is. 


lately  published, 

VOLNEY'S  RUINS  of  EMPIRES,  ssd  U» 
of  NATURE;  in  a  neat  potkei  Vslss* 
gilt  lettered,  with  2  plates,  price  2s. «,  *  » ,4 
numbers  at  2d.  each. 

Tbe  AGE  of  REASON.  Bf  TisflnUt  Pa"J*» 
with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Neatly  bswain 
cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  •,  or  in  20  numbers "at  4*.«* 
B.  D.  Cousin*,  Dake~»treet,  LiecolaVls****' 
Of  whom  may  be  had, 
A  torn  complete  Copies  of  the  a'lONERR, « 
Trades'  Uuioa  Magazine. 

1      mi    i    ,      a  -^g-* 

PrwntodandpMbUehodtg  B.D.  CewvOM** 

etreet,  Limain^inmftoldo;  amsf  a*  I**) **•* 
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FEBRUARY  t»,  IJfcH,        [#Vsee  IJrf. 


NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES1  UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUK  EXCHANGE  iJA£ETTJG. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  ETEEr  ROMAN  BEING  W  FORMED  FOR,   AND  NOT  BT,  TOT*  INDIVIDUAIi." — OlWm. 


INSTITUTION,  CH4RU01TE.8TREET. 

SUWIfcAY  MOM*  IXO,  FEBUffARY  1«. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Smith 
gave  the  following  analysis  of  the  Senses  : 

The  lease  of  taste  is  the  first  sense,  which 
reigns,  and  inan  looks  around  for  mere  eating 
sad  drinking ;  this  admits  of  very  little  socia- 
lity. In  fact,  the  less  the  better,  at  tunes. 
Two  dogs  can  scarcely  enjoy  a  social  repast 
upon  one  bone.  This  sense,  in  its  original 
Bafoeehanpter,  individualizes  mankind,  and 
confines  tlieir  selfishness  to  their  own  persons ; 
and  as  long'  as  there  is  a  scarcity  of  food  for 
aO,  it  will. ever  set  individuals  at  variance. 
There  is  no  sociality  tu  it ;  it  is  purely  selfish 
in  the  grossest  sense  of  the  word ;  but  being 
so  grossly  selfish,  so  exclusively,  so  brutishly 
self,  it  becomes  the  very  best  sense  of  the  lot 
for  encouraging  sociality ;  fsr  the  gratification 
of  this  selfish  sense  puts  men  in  such  good 
humour,  that  immediately  all  the  fine  social 
feelings  of  .our  nature  begin  to  sparkle,  and 
shed  forth  shear  benign  rays  upon  all  around 
them.  Thus  ths  fair  and  brilliant  colours  of 
nature  are  more  beautifully  relieved  upon  a 
dark  ground ;  and  the  flash  of  the  light  and  the 
twinkling  of  the  star  are  only  discoverable  by 
the  contrast  of  the  surrounding  gloom. 

The  other1  three  senses  are  much  more  intel- 
lectual In  their  nature,  and  much  more  social 
in  respect  to  (he  distribution  of  the  pleasure. 
The  smell  is  somewhat  more  refined  and 
spiritual  than  the  taste,  and  there  is  much  less 
traffic  m  the  pleasures  of  the  nose  than  in  die 
pleasures  of  the  palate.  Men  have  appropriated 
and  individualised  the  pleasures  of  the  palate, 
by  collecting  all  these  articles  of  vegetable  or 
animal  origin  which  give  enjoyment  to  the 
taste;  and  this  they  can  easily  do,  for  the  oh*, 
jectaof  taste  are  all  visible  and  tangible,  solid, 
matter,  which  can  be  given  to  one  and  withheld 
from  another ;  but  the  sweet  seent  of  hay-fields, 
the  hawthorn,  or  the  pea-bloom,  can  be.enjoyexl 
ss  freely  by,  the  peasant  as  the  noble,  and  is 
incapable  of  being  bottled  up  and  confined  po< 
the  framing-rooms  of  the  wealthy.  Had  that 
been  possible,  it  would  have  been  done  long 
•a^^andt^enoba^y  and  gentry  would  have 
<*U*e}ed  around  their  own  sacml  passou*  •& 


the  agreeable  aromatic  scents  of  nature,  and 
left  the  pure  stench  to  the,  hardy  peasant, 
whose  industry  has  given  its  sweetest  savour  to 
the  sueadowa  and  gardens  of  his  lord  and 
master.  .  Whst  hss  been  possible  in  •  this  tc- 
speet  has  already  been  done.  The  villas  and 
the  palaces  of  the  nobility  are  perfumed  with- 
out and  within  by  the  frankincense  of  nature  ; 
whilst  the  poverty  of  the  poor  man  has  com* 
pelled  him  to  retreat  to  those  hog-sties  of  filth 
abd  corrufrtion  into  which  nature  invariably 
degenerates,  if  not  prevented  by  the  labour 
and  industry  of  man.  So  far,  then,  there  is  a 
traffic  in  smells,  but  it  is  less  susceptible  of 
monopoly,  inasmuch  as  the  scent  is  not  so 
easily  caught  and  bottled  up  as  a  turtle  or  a 
bottle  of  champjjgne.  The  household  servant 
enjoys  the  rural,  seent  as  ranch  as  hii  master  ; 
but  it  is  only  the  master  that  enjoys  the  turtle 
and  the  liqueur. 

The  next  sense  to  the  smell  is  the  sight. 
This  is  still  more  intellectual,  and  more  social* 
Its  range  is  infinite ;  universal  nature-  delights 
it ;  and  the  man  of  intellectual  and  reflective 
mind  has  abundance  of  intellectual  food  con- 
veyed to  him  by  the  eyes  alone,  without  money 
and  without  price ;  but  not  a  morsel  can  his 
mouth  get  without  paying  for  it.  No  doubt 
the  rich  would  have  monopoljped  and  appro- 
priated to  themselves  all  the  beautiful  sights  of 
nature*  if  they  could  have  accomplished  k ;  but 
in  that  cane  they  must  have  put  the  universe  in 
their  pockets,  or  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
But  what  they  could  do,  they  have  done;  they 
Save  selected  the  finest  spots  of  earth  for  their 
own  private  residence,  and  they  bajre  inclosed 
these  spots  with  walls,  and  guarded  them  with 
keepers  and  with,  dogs,  to  keep  out  the  mob, 
who  must  be  content  with  common-  place  nature, 
and  abandon  all  Are  delicious  enchanted  vales 
to  the  favourites  of  fortune,  who  alone  have 
that  refinement  and  divine  polish  of  soul  that 
can  do  justice  to  their  merits.  Besides,  there  is, 
a  Wgfcer  and  a  move  extensive  ordec  of  pleasure 
enjoyed  by  the  educated  ami  the  wealthy,  wkictl 
results  from  the  scientific  system  of  observa- 
tion, which;  unless  they  are  mere  fools,  they 
are  in  general  taught  to  employ;  their  refine- 
ment of  taste,  their  converse  with  men  of 
science,  their  thousand  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring general  knowledge, ,  even  in  spite,  el 
themselves*  unfold  to  their  eye*  innunwtbW 


charms,  which  the  uneducated,  unpolished  la- 
bourer and  mechanic  are  incapable  of  perceiv- 
ing* Add  to  these  the  beauties  of  art,  of 
painting*  cf  sculpture,  of  engraving,  and  no* 
merous  other  branches  of  ingenuity,  which  are 
in  a  most  e*ere  si  re  degree  accessible  only  tonne 
rich,  and  you  find:  that  there  is  also  a  most  un- 
just monopoly  of  sight,  as  well  **  of  taste  and 
of  smelt  •' 

Hearing  is, the  most  intellectual  and  sociafqf 
all  the  senses ;  it  m  the  principal  prgen  of  social 
intercourse;  it  is  the  organ  by  which  we  cosv 
respond  pevsoaafl'y  with  each  other,  and  hold 
familiar  rntercourse  with  each  other's  minds. 
Hearing  is  very  intellectual,  but  limited  in  its 
range.  That  deject,  however,  is  now  supplied 
by  means  of  the.  sight  and  the  printing-preat> 
by  which  the  though*  of  men,  and  the  know,. 
ledge  of  psnrtnnilar.  facte,  may  be  transmitted  to 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  ear  and  the  eye  are 
therefore,  in  a  peculiar  sense  of  use  word,  in. 
teHectual  senses ;  shd  it  is  chiefly  by  mesne  of 
these  two  senses  that  mankind  will  come  to  a 
common  understanding ;  it  is  by  them  thst  the 
intercourse  between  individuals  is  maintained; 
for  them  the  fine  arts  are  cultivated  ;  and  so 
miraculous  are  they  in  their  mode  of  commu- 
nication, that  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  thou* 
sands  can  be  fed  and  satisfied  with  the  same 
morsel  that  is  given  to  one.  A  shoulder  of 
mutton  will  only  •***«  *  few  individuals ;  and 
when  they  are  satisfied*  the  mutton  is  no  more ; 
but  that  knowledge  which  i&  communicated  to 
the  ear  of  one,  may  be  heard  by  a  thousand ; 
and  that  single  fact  which  is  impressed  upon 
paper,  may  be  communicated  to  all  the  human 
race,  and  yet  enough  be  left  to  satisfy  more,  or 
revive  the  impression  again*  when  memory 
has  failed  to  recall  it.* 


»  The  aenoe  of  Metis*  ietbe  eroat  universal 

ftttn*,  which  eemprebeoda  all  the  rest,  and  com? 

Mttoeibem  into  one.   **>•  sight  b  attire/Mil  io  its 

«u*>te,  but  local  as  an  ereee,  be4ag.owifli.ed  to 

Hie  eye,    Tan  feeling  ia  utii vernal  in  the  endy  as 

Sw  organ,  but  limited  ia  Its  inhere  of  coeieioiiica* 

ttuo.  The  eye,  therefore,  l»  the  sraet  soeial  organ 

wfctoh  is  the  most  eatenstve  and  comprehensive  in 

its  intercourse  by  mean*  of  written  woguwje.  bui 

wHbeut  written  !s«f  uegs  It  b  let*  social  than  the 

ear ;  the  sphere  of  the  one  b  preachine* ,  lect  using; 

apeakine;.  Ac. ;  the  sphere  of  the  other  in  re^on* 

Ste. ;  but,  m»  the  two  senses  are  purely  intellectual, 

the  eee  lew  she  ether,  greater,  and  en  preaching*. 

lecturing ,  *e.,  are  fiist  iutreemscsV wiinuet  the  arr 
y  y  ^ 
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•'  £Mr.  Smith  then  showed  that  self-love  began 
with  the  individual,  and  manifested  itself  in 
the 'gross  appetite  of  eating,  children  and 
brutes  being  most  easily  managed  by  the  sense 
of  taste ;  wen  it  became  more  and  more  ex- 
tended and  intellectual,  and  tends  at  last  to 
embrace  all  the  species,  and  form  a  universal 
union,  and  a  system  of  equal  distribution.  It 
advances  into  socialism,  and  still  preserves  its 
pure  selfishness, — inasmuch  as  the  socialism  is 
only  cultivated  in  order  to  promote  the  indivi- 
dual happiness ;  but  this  socialism  cannot  be 
accomplished  until  we  have  cultivated  some 
wide-spreading,  universal  senses,  which  can' 
transmit  the  thoughts  of  each  other  from 
place  to  place  with  rapidity  and  certainty.  This 
has  only  of  late  been  done  in  the  arts  of  read- 
ing ana  printing,  without  which  social  union 
amongst  men  would  be  as  impossible  as  among 
dogs  and  horses.  We  shall  give  a  few  more 
extracts,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  these 
are  merely  extracts :  we  cannot  give  the  whole 
discourse,  but  we  preserve  the  connexion  as 
much  as  possible.] 

Confined  selfishness  teaches  unequal  distri- 
bution ;  but  refined  or  systematic  selfishness 
teaches  equal  distribution.  But  it  roav  be 
as  ced,  Is  this  doctrine  or  system  of  equal  dis- 
tribution  not  rather  to  be  derived  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  justice  than  a  principle  of  selfishness. 
I  answer,  no;  that  the  principle  of  selfishness 
ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  stronger  than 
the  love  of  justice.  If  the  doctrine  of  etjual 
distribution  is  deducible  merely  from  the  jus- 
tice of  the  thing,  then  I  say  it  does  not  go  far 
enough ;  for  if  justice  teaches  us  to  distribute 

2[uafly  the  necessaries  of  life  amongst  man- 
nd,  and  also  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  ought  not  justice  also  teach  us  to 
make  an  equal  distribution  amongst  brutes, 
and  to  preserve  with  equal  care  the  life  of  an 
inferior  animal?  The  same  sort  of  reasoning 
which  proves  all  men  to  be  equal,  suffices  also 
to  prove  that  all  animals  are  equal.  Justice  is 
blind  to  distinction  between  man  and  a  brute ; 
.but  self-love  won't  have  it  so.  Self-love  in 
man  gives  the  preference  to  man,  and  takes 
upon  itself  the  right  of  preserving  or  destroying 
the  rest  of  the  animal  world.  By  what  right 
do  1  take  it  upon  me  to  destroy  vermin  ?  to 
kill  a  dog  or  a  cat?  to  set  traps  for  rats  and 
mice,  which  devour  the  contents  of  the  pantry, 
or  destroy  any  other  useful  article  ?  Hate  they 
not  an  equal  right  with  myself  to  live  and  enjoy 
life,  and  also  to  devour  the  common  produce 
of  the  earth  ?  Are  they  not  the  children  of 
nature  as  well  as  myself  f  My  reason  says,  ves! 
they  have  a  right  to  live  and  also  to  enjoy  life. 
But  my  self-love  and  prejudice  say,  they  shan't 
live  under  my  roof;  they  shant't  teed  upon  my 
provision ;  1  shall  devour  them  and  persecute 
them,  till  I  rid  me  of  their  presence  for  ever. 

of  printing,  and  are  then  perfected  by  cbe  art  of 
printing*,  the  eye  becomes  the  first  {treat  rege- 
nerator of  mankind,  and  perfects  all  the  other 
senses.  The  order  of  the  sent**,  therefore,  stands 
thus— Fkblino,  taste,  smell,  sight,  hearing,  the 
nnr*  for  written  language) ;  then  the  social  rege- 
neration begins,  and  goes  back  refining,  by  uuiver- 
sal  intercourse,  the  most  social  and  intellectual 
first,  and  afterwards  the  sensual ;  vis.  beating, 
eight,  smell,  taste,  feeling. 

This  analysis  illustrates  many  beautiful,  bat 
misunderstood,  articles  of  ancient  faith  and  philo- 
sophy, to  which  I  cannot  allude  at  preaeuL  The 
•>•  m  the  regenerator,  but  the  ear  is  its  teacher, 
the  father  of  language.  But  the  father  eea  du 
Jiltm  without  the  son. 


This  is  the  strongest  reason  or  motive,  and  we 
have  always  followed  it,  and  will  continue  to 
follow  it  for  ever.  It  is  the  law  of  the  strong- 
est— the  law  of  self-love,  and  not  the  principle 
of  justice. 

But  then,  it  may  be  replied,  no  one  ever  Af- 
firmed that  the  social  principle  should  extend 
so  far  as  to  embrace  the  inferior  animals,  and 
put  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  man- 
kind. No!  but  what  is  it  that  prevents  us 
from  extending  our  sociality  so  far  ?  Is  it  not 
self-love  ?  Is  it  not  that  natural  preference 
which  we  give  to  our  own  species  ?  Certainly 
it  is  selfishness,  and  selfishness  alone.  But  will 
not  that  same  selfishness  which  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  our  own  species  and  another 
species,  also  experience  particular  preferences 
for  individuals,,  and  companies  of  individuals, 
amongst  ourselves  ?  Certainly,  we  must  always 
have  our  predilections,  even  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  society;  for  without  predilections  we 
could  have  no  individual  affection  whatever; 
and  if  any  one  say  that  these  predilections  are 
unjust,  1  answer,  we  cannot  help  that,  they  are 
natural  and  unavoidable,  and  they  are  the  very 
same  in  respect  to  justice  as  the  preference 
which  we  give  to  our  own  species  over  that  of 
a  cat,  a  rat,  or  a  dog.  If  partialities  are  allow- 
able in  one  sphere  of  nature,  they  are  allowable 
in  another. 

But  these  partialities  or  particular  friend- 
shins  are  not  unjust,  they  are  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  animal  nature.  They  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  order  and  harmony  in  society; 
to  prevent  indiscriminate  mixture  and  confu- 
sion ;  they  unite  kindred  minds,  and  separate 
those  which  are  uncongenial.  They  increase 
the  pleasure  of  genuine  love  and  friendship  by 
concentrating  them  upon  a  few ;  and  if  they 
exist  in  a  state  of  society  which  does  not  give 
encouragement  to  plunder  and  violence,  or 
unequal  distribution  of  food,  clothing,  and  do- 
mestic comforts ;  they  are  calculated  to  confer 
a  greater  degree  of  happiness  than  that  general 
indiscriminate  love,  which  is  called  philanthro- 
py, which,  by  embracing  all  the  human  race, 
overlooks  individuals,  and  treats  them  with 
indifference. 

Even  man's  selfishness  in  the  extermination 
of  other  animals  may  be  justified.  Man  is 
more  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  pain  than  any 
other  animal ;  the  life  of  a  man  is  not  only 
valuable  to  the  man  himself,  but  it  is  valuable 
to  others,  who  are  personally  attached  to  him 
in  the  character  of  a  friend,  a  lover,  a  brother, 
or  a  son ;  and  his  death  is  the  cause  of  multi- 
plied suffering  to  other  men.  Not  so  with  a 
brute ;  it  is  a  solitary  thing ;  it  has  no  per- 
sonal attachments,  audits  surviving  fellows  are 
not  the  less  happy  that  it  has  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  knife  of  the  butcher:  it  neither  foresees 
the  stroke  itself,  nor  does  its  death  confer  any 
pain  upon  others.  It  is  upon  this  principle  of 
reasoning  that  man  is  justified  in  his  selfish- 
ness, and  in  the  very  violence  which  he  com- 
mits upon  all  the  other  animal  creation,  pro- 
vided ft  be  committed  with  the  greatest  possible 
tenderness. 

As  the  self-love  of  a  man  first  attaches  to  his 
own  individual  person ;  so,  according  to  the 
law  of  nature,  it  next  alights  on  an  individual 
of  the  other  sex.  There  never  can  be  such  a 
thins  as  general  love.  General  love  is  no  love 
at  all:  it  is  the  cold,  bleak  frost  of  indifference 
or  aversion ;  the  affections  must  have  a  resting- 
place,  and  they  will  always  give  the  preference 
of  one  individual  to  another.  Hence,  mankind 
will  always  live  In  pairs,  and  these  pairs  will  be 


unavoidably  attached  to  each  other,  and  prefer 
each  other  to  all  the  rest  of  the  species.  Man 
is  twofold  by  nature,  male  and  female.  No. 
ther  of  the  two  is  perfect  when  alone,  and  the 
love  that  subsists  between  two  individuals  <rf 
different  sexes,  is  nothing  else  than  imufaiau 
selfishness.  They  are  literally  one.  A  com- 
mon or  general  affection  is  not  only  cwrtnry  to 
the  nature  of  man  and  woman,  but  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  order  of  social  life.  ltwosU 
cause  a  sort  of  promiscuous  intercourse  between 
the  sexes,  which  would  create  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable confusion.  Even  suppose  jealousy 
were  for  ever  removed,  that  the  very  word  and 
the  feeling  which  it  expresses  were  unknown; 
still,  the  unsettled,  roaming,  and  desultory  sort 
of  life  which  would  be  the  conseauence  of 
indiscriminate  or  general  love,  would  seta*, 
ciety  in  an  uproar,  put  a  check  upon  the  pis. 
gross  of  industry,  and  sacrifice  sodal  and 
domestic  comfort  to  the  caprices  and  whims  of 
temporary  attachments  and  conjugal  raiow. 
But  nature  has  provided  an  infallible  prem. 
tive  of  such  an  evil.  Love  is  a  monopolist, 
when  it  is  satisfied  with  the  object  It  ii 
neither  a  reamer,  nor  an  adventurer.  It  fact 
a  man  to  a  particular  spot ;  domesticates  him, 
inspires  him  with  sober  and  industrious  ha. 
bits,  settles  his  mind  and  determines  his  par- 
suits,  and  cures  him  of  the  vagaries  and  wild 
and  enthusiastic  whims  which  are  incident  to 
those  who  are  not  bound  by  his  silken  cord. 


FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  VIEWS 
OF  MR.  OWEN. 
Fkit  gicen  to  las  Public  in  1*17. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  other  matters,  iaportnt 
for  all  to  understand  thoroughly  and  well  Itsss 
Deen  stated  by  me,  that  a  gradual  slteratisi  n 
the  arrangement  of  the  working  classes  b  tfas> 
lutely  necessary,  owing  to  the  new  circunstasm 
in  which  the  country  baa  been  placed ;  H  nay  ba 
useful  for  me  to  make  my  ideas  on  this  pert  of  the 
subject  better  understood  by  the  public 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  wsr,  all  Ik 
products  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  pr* 
duced  by  about  live  millions  and  ahalf  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  aided  by  a  comparatively  Haute*  n> 
portioo  of  mechanical  agency.  The  war  crettesa 
large  demand  for  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  feral 
the  purposes  of  war,  and  it  also  created  a  deans 
for  all  the  materials  of  war,  in  such  a  mU*" 
to  gire  a  most  extraordinary  stimulus  to  the  nan 
extension  of  more  mechanism.  The  result  sf  them 
combined  proceedings  waa  to  leave  tbh  cows* 
at  the  commencement  of  peace,  with  »*•**■{ 
population  of  about  six  millions,  and  as  uk"** 
mechanical  agency,  which  is  now  dsllystsort 
that  effects  as  much  as  could  beucccmamtedk? 
the  united  labour  of  150,000,000  snore;  and  sin> 
oot  consuming  either  food  or  raiment,  tad  re 
quiring  but  a  few  of  other  acticleaof  nuwsfcetws- 
The  certain  results  of  this  unnoticed  camf* ■* 
the  manner  of  supplying  the  wants  sf  tsissal 
other  countries,  waa  to  add,  in  a  most  tianar* 
nary  manner,  to  the  amount  of  annual  srssstn, 
without  increasing  the  power  of  consssaitssa. 
the  same  proportion.  The  one,  therefore,  grassy 
outran  the  other,  and  a  very  material  **•"*" 
of  producta  became  necessary.  InditMasJ  isa> 
rest  immediately  made  the  calcumtian,  sad  fcsss 
mechanism  to  be  a  cheaper  agaocy  ttnw'snau 
labour;  human  beings  were  therefore dWwf" 
from  employment,  their  labour  iu  cataestss* 
rapidly  fell  in  value,  and  with  it  fell  sdsm*  every 
other  article  of  commerce,  and  misery  at  •»*T 
most  extensively  followed.  This  is  the igrsss 
cause  that  is  constantly  operating  every  ww" 
grind  you  to  misery ;  and,  while  it  essiwaa, 
witheut  ether  vnuqgmNl*  Mag  ******** 
w  Y  O 
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ill 


•right  direction  to  this  magic  power,  hitherto  un- 
jj         blown  to  the  world,  you  mutt  be  subjected  not 

only  to  the  misery  that  oow  exist*,  but  to  much 
"  greater.  Were  every  •hilling  of  jour  national 
1  debt  and  taxes  removed  to-morrow,  and  were  the 
1        Government  wholly  unpaid  for  all  Us  services,  in  a 

*  very  lew  years,  either  this  or  some  other  country 
«       must  suffer  more  than  you  now  experience. 

Mechanism,  which  may  he  made  the  greatest  of 

•  bJcmiags  to  humanity,  is,  under  the  existing  ar- 
il luagsments,  its  greatest  curse.  Those  who  direct 
ti  the  stairs  of  men  oaght  to  make  themselves 
„  misters  of  this  subject,  and  thoroughly  under- 
„.       ttead  all  its  mighty  influence  nnd  consequences. 

They  are  overwhelmed  with  the  labour  of  picking 


■feists  straws,  while  they  ought  to  be  engaged 


Jo  fathering  the  most  precious  and  valuable  of 

3      all  sroducts;  and  which  they  might  collect  in  nn- 

u      Hsmed  quantities,  with  only  the  labour  they  now 

»      bestow  m  collecting  the  veriest  trash,     luveeti- 

w      fete  this  subject  now,  or  ere  long  dire  necessity 

at      will  compel  you  to  give  doe  attention  to  it.    We, 

e      sad  si  J  coan tries, are  already  so  placed  by  it,  that 

ti      s  very  large  portion  of  human  beings  are  thrown 

3;      Mle greatly  against  their  will,  and  they  must  be 

„      sapparted  or  starve,  or  be  so  placed  as  to  be  en- 

B     abled  to  create*  their  own  subsistence,     «yoa»e- 

leise,  there/ore,  sua*  f  be  dome  for  them,  and  done 

esse,  or  society  will  speedily  be  in  a  confusion  of 

winch  the  human  mind  can  previously  form  but  fn- 

l-     sisqeate  conceptions.    That  eomethtng  wtetf  6* 

c     empiemmmt  cm  laud.    There  U  wo  alternative. 

Tie  question  then  is,  How  are  men  to  be  moot 

asvaatageooaly  employed  on  land  to  errata  their 

own  subsistence,  and  well  supply  their  own  wsnts? 

*  Is  there  a  single  individual  in  existence  who  has 
been  placed  in  a  situation  to  enable  him  to  under- 
staad  the  subject  even  partially  ?  ,  If  one  exists, 

i     let  Urn  now  be  named,  and  brought  forward  to 
instruct  ua  in  the  practice  of  what  ought  to  be, 
'    of  what  can  be,  done.    For  five  years  I  have  in 
vela  sought  for  one ;  nnd  if  I  had  fouod  such,  I 
•ould  have  given  to  him  all  the  knowledge  nnd 
experience  which,  through  nearly  forty  years  of 
stiive  Inqairy  nnd  practice,  I  have  collected,  with 
'    lee  sole  view  of  benefiting  my  fellow- men  of  every 
1    rank  sad  description,  of  every  country  and  colour; 
sad  I  would  have  remained  secluded  and  unknown 
'    to  the  public  to  the  latest  day  of  my  existence ; 
nad  when  such  nn  individual  shall  appearand 
*i)l  advocate  ihla  most  Interesting  subject,  so  ss 
la  make  it  practical  to  the  world  oad  give  its  end- 
less benefits   to  man,  I  will  again  retire  to  the 
shade  and  rejoice  j  for,  whether  you  believe  me 
or  not,  it  ia  a  fact  that,  with  the  sentiments  and 
feetiegs   I  possess,  the  full   blaxe  of  popularity 
would  give  me  fnr  more  pain  than  plessore.    A 
rational  being  will  not,  never  can,  derive  gratifi- 
cation frosA  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  his 
feiJowe,  and  there  is  no  other  source  whatever 
from  whence  popularity  or  fame  can  proceed.    Io 
the  absence  of  each  individual  as  I  have  now 
esked  for,  1  will  now  give  you  the  result  of  the 
practical  knowledge  that  experience  has  given 
me.     It  ia   aolel  v  for  your  use  and  benefit,  and  I 
give  it  to  you  at  the  baxard  of  all  that  is  usually 
vslaed  by  nun.    The  question  is,  How  can  men 
be  moat  advantageously  employed  to  create  their 
owo  subsistence,  and  supply  their  owo  wants  ?    I 

•newer, 

First,  not  by  any  of  the  existing  orrsngements 
fo  toeietj  ;  they  have  wow  6een/a//y  proved  to  no 
qmits  inmdmqumtm  to  las  purpose. 

Secondly,  mat  by  say  arrangements  that  it  ia 
possible  to  make,  by  iodiriduollxiug  man  in  his 
proceedings  eitber  in  n  cottage  or  io  a  palace ;  for, 
•bile  hie  character  shall  be  so  formed,  and  wjille 
he  cirennmstances  around  him  shall  be,  as  ftey 
hen  most  be,  in  onison  with  that  character,  he 
anaot  but  be  nn  enemy  to  all  men,  and  all  men 

*  In  enmity  nod  opposed  to  him;  nay  more,  while 
bk  arrangement  of  society  shall  continue,  the 
est  parte,  the  only  valaablc  parts  of  Christ  isnity, 
■a  newer  be   Drought  into  action;  you  may  as 


well  attempt  to  unite  oil  and  water ;  individualised 
man,  nnd  nil  taut  is  truly  valuable  in  Christianity, 
are  so  separated  as  to  be  utterly  iucapable  of  union 
through  all  eternity.  Let  those  who  sre  interested 
for  the  universal  adoption  of  Christianity  endea- 
vour to  understand  this,  and  discover  that  which 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years  haa  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  unite  their  theory  with  the  practice  of 
the  world. 

Thirdly,  I  admit  that  to  purchase  a  cottage,  and 
let  It  to  a  labourer,  with  laad  sufficient  to  support 
an  Industrious  family,  would  do  much  to  relieve 
and  improve  society  ;  but  when  all  the  detaila  of 
such  arrangements  shall  be  known,  it  will  be  found 
very  difficult  of  execution,  very  expensive,  and 
very  defective  in  nil  the  results  which  are  now 
required  to  remoralixe  and  Improve  the  working 
classes ;  as  we  sdvaoce  ki  this*  Interesting  inquiry, 
it  will  be  discovered  that  a  limited  knowledge  only 
of  oar  physical  and  intellect nal  powers  could  in- 
duce any  parties  to  recommend  thin  mode  in  pre- 
ference to  united  labour,  expenditure,  and  last  mo- 
tion, io  conformity  to  n  practical  plan  aoggested 
120  years  ago  by  John  Boilers,  in  complete  unison 
with  the  soundest  principles  of  political  economy. 
Lot  us  oow  contrast  this  plan,  only  somewhat  en- 
larged, with  the  separate  individualised  cottage 
system,  which  is  beyond  aH  comparison  the  best 
that  the  existing  arrangemeats  of  society  now 
offer. 

In  the  first  place,  under  the  cottage  system, 
there  must  be  n  separate  dwelling,  and  all  the 
naual  appendages  for  each  family,  which  will  be 
ut  first  greatly  mere  expensive,  nnd  far  more  in- 
complete thau  the  arrangement  proposed  in  the 
plans  lately  submitted  to  the  public  ;  and  all  the 
domestio  labour  to  produce  usual  comfort  would 
be  double  at  least.  In  the  second  place,  ooe  half 
more  land  wonld  be  required  to  totd  the  parties 
on  the  cottage  system,  than  on  the  now  pine;  and 
of  coarse  one  half  more  labour  would  be  neces- 
sary in  cultivation.  In  the  third  ptuee,  the  cot- 
tage system  woqld  not  admit,  without,  great  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience,  of  an  effective  system  to 
well  train  and  instruct  the  children  of  ouch  parents 
whom  we  now  find  profoundly  ignorant  under  that 
system. 

Under  the  new,  the  best  possible  arrangements 
are  made  not  only  to  prevent  the  aaqoirement  of 
bad  habits,  but  to  give  them  good  ones,  and  the 
soundest  and  best  instruction ;  and  all  this  will  be 
given  more  under  the  eye  of  their  parents,  than 
in  any  way  this  important  object  can  be  now  at- 
tained ;  except  under  constant  family  tuition,  and 
this  in  many  respects  will  be  found  greatly  infe- 
rior to  it. 

Fourthly.— -In  the  fourth  place,  the  cottage  ays-* 
tern  offers  no  obvious  advantageous  mode  to  em- 
ploy their  children,  so  aa  to  render  them  after- 
wards either  so  valuable  to  themselves,  to  their 
neighbours,  or  to  their  country,  as  the  plsn  pro- 
posed. Under  the  cottsge  system  they  become 
stupid,  ignorant,  and  brutally  selfish ;  in  the  pi  in 
now  advocated,  they  will  be  made  lively,  intelli- 
gent, and  ratiooally  aeJfisb—  that  is,  truly  disin- 
terested end  benevolent.  r' 

Under  the  cottsge  system  the  parents  are  sub- 
jected to  all  the  restraint  to  which  ignorance  and 
brutal  selfishness  must  ever  be  liable ;  under  the 
other  now  proposed,  auch  Injurious  restraints  may 
be  gradually  withdrawn,  and  in  the  second  gene- 
ration, punishment  of  every  kind  will  not  only  be 
anneeessary,  but  the  reason  why  punishment  ia 
pernicious  will  be  evident  to  nil.  Under  this  aye* 
tern,  kindness,  properly  directed,  will  easily  and 
shortly  accomplish  that  which  punishment,  if  per- 
mit ted  to  try  its  power,  eon  Id  not  effect  through 
nil  the  ages  of  time;  for  punishment  is  the  in- 
strument of  ignorance  and  barbariam  only. 

While  the  working  claasea  shall  remain  indivi- 
dualised, the  world  will  be  liable  to  famine  from 
unfavourable  seasons.  It  never  can  be  the  interest 
of  the  growers  of  load,  on  thia  system,  to  raise 
more  than,  sufficient  for  the. consumption  of  the 


year  ia  aa  average  season ;  aad  the  cottage  system 
will  be  sabject  also  to  this  evil.  The  new  arrange- 
ments will  eaaily  admit  of  granaries,  and  to  have 
always  en  hsnd  at  least  twelve  months*  stock  for 
each  village,  In  readiness  to  prevent  the  melan- 
choly effects  of  a  season  of  sesretty.  The  uew 
villages  woold  combine  within  them  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  largest  town,  without  ooe  of  lis 
innumerable  evila  aad  inconveniences;  and  with 
all  the  benefits  of  the  country,  without  any  of  the 
numerous  disadvantages  that  secluded  residences 
now  present. 

In  fact,  the  entire  labour  of  the  country,  by  the 
proposed  arrangements,  would  be  directed  under 
all  the  advantages  that  science  and  experience 
could  give;  while  now  it  Is  wasted  ia  the  moat  use- 
less efforts,  and  generally  exerted  under  the 
grossest  ignorance.  This  difference  in  the  appli- 
cation of  human  powers  will  soon  produce  an  ad- 
vantageous result  in  favoar  of  the  new  system, 
far  exceeding  the  annual  amount  in  value  of  all  the 
taxea  and  government  expenditure.  Rut  who  it 
awl  prepared  to  understand  this  kind  of  political 
arithmetic? 

The  cottsge  system  renders  each  individual  of 
every  family  subject  to  those  evils  which  all  have 
witnessed  and  experienced,  or  are  hourly  liable 
to  experience:  the  husband  suddenly  deprived  of 
his  wife,  the  wife  of  her  hueband~parenta  bereft 
of  their  children— children  deprived  of  their  pa- 
rents. The  ties  of  endearment  are  separated  in  a 
moment,  nnd,  ander  year  system,  whst  remains  to 
the  survivors?  A  wreck  and  desolation  of  all 
that  before  made  life  desirable;  often  anguish  not 
to  be  described  or  imagined,  for  the  irreparable 
loss  of  the  only  loved  object  io  existence;  no 
friend  remaining  that  feels,  or  can  feel,  ooe  par- 
ticle of  interest  in  all  those  nameless  associations 
which  had  been  formed  by  and  with  the  departed 
object ;  aad  at  the  sasae  time  liable  to  insult,  po- 
verty, and  every  kind  of  oppression,  and  no  one 
inclined  to  help  or  relieve.  All  are  Individual- 
ised, cold,  and  forbidding ;  each  being  compelled 
to  take  a  hundredfold  more  care  of  himself  than 
would  be  otherwise  uecessary ;  because  the  igno. 
ranee  of  society  has  placed  him  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  thousands  around  him*  Under  the  pro. 
posed  system,  what  a  reverse  will  take  place  in 
practice  when  any  of  these  dispensationa  of  life 
occur  !  In  these  happy  villages  of  unity,  when 
diseasa  or  death  assails  its  victim,  every  aid  Is 
near ;  all  the  assistance  that  skill,  kindness,  and 
sincere  affection  can  invent,  aided  by  every  con- 
venience aad  comfort,  are  at  hand.  The  intelli- 
gent resigned  sufferer  waits  the  result  with  cheer- 
ful patience,  and  thus  most  effectually  parries 
every  assault  of  disease,  when  unaccompanied  by 
its  fell  compauiou,'  death ;  and,  when  death  at- 
tacks him,  he  submits  to  a  conqueror  whom  he 
knew  from  childhood  was  irresistible,  and  wb'>m 
for  a  moment  he  never  feared !  He  ia  gone !  The 
eurvivore  lose  an  intelligent,  a  sincere  and  truly 
valued  friend ;  a  beloved  child ;  they  feci  their 
loss,  nnd  human  nature  ever  muat  regret  it ;  but 
the  survivors  were  not  unprepared,  or  unprovided, 
for  this  natural  event.  TTiey  have,  it  is  true,  lost 
ooe  endeared  and  beloved  object ;  and  endeared 
and  beloved  io  proportion  aa  it  waa  intelligent  aad 
excellent ;  but  they  have  consolation  in  the  cer- 
tain knowledge, -that  withio  their  own  immediate 
circle,  they  have  many,  many  ethers  remaining; 
aad  around  them  on'  nil  aides,  as  far  aa  the  eye 
can  reach,  or  imagination  extend,  thousands  on 
thousands,  in  strict,  intimate,  and  dose  onion,  are 
ready  and  willing  to  offer  them  aid  and  consols- 
tlou.  Nn  orphan  left  without  protectors ;  no  in- 
sult or  oppression  can  take  place,  nor  any  evil  re. 
suit  whatever,  beyond  the  loss  of  ooe  endeared 
fiieador  object  from  among  thousands  who  remain, 
dear  to  us  as  ourselves.  Here  it  may  be  truly 
said,  "  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave 
where  is  thy  victory  V9 

It  msy  now  be  asked,  *  If  the  new  arrangements 
proposed,  realty  possess  alt  the  advantages  that 
igitL  g 
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bate  been  stated,  why  bat •  they  eat  been  adopted 
in  universal  practice,  during  att  the  ag t»  which 
have  paired  ?" 

•*  Why  should  so  many  countless  milliens  of  our 
feltow-crcaiures  through  each  successive  genera- 
tion, have  been  the  yfotims  of  ignorance,  of  super-, 
stiiiotu  of  mental  degradatiee,  aad  of  wrstoUed 

My  friends  a  more,  import  ant  qoestioe  has  never 
yet  been  put  to  the  sons  of  meo>  Who  oo»  aa» 
nwer  it  ?  if  ho  dare  answer  it,  bat  with  his  MAr  In 
his  hand ;  s  ready  and  willing  victim  to  troth*  aad 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  world,  from  to*  loan* 
hoodaee  of  disunion,  error,  crime,  aad  misery  ? 
behold  that  victim !  On  this  day— in  this  beer— 
•  ven  now— shall  those  bonds  be  barat  asunder, 
>rcv*r  more  to  reunite  while  the  world  shall  last* 
What  I  he  consequences  of  this  daring  deed  shall 
le  to  mynelf,  I  am  a*  indifferent  about,  as  whei  her 
it  *Hall  rain  or  be  lair  to-morrow.  Whatever  may 
T>e  the  consequences  1  will  now  perform  my  duty 
is  you,  and  to  the  world ;  and  should  it  be  tbe 
last  act  of  my  life,  J  shall  be  well  content,  aad 
know  that  I  have  lived  for  an  important  purpose. 
Then,  my  friends  I  tell  you,  that  hitherto  you 
have  beea  prevented  from  even  knowing  what 
happiness  really  is,  solely  in  coaseqaeace  of  the 
errors—gross  errors— that  have  beea  combined 
with  the  fundamental  notions  of  every  reliciea 
that  has  hitherto  been  taught  to  men.  And,  ia 
consequence,  they  have  made  maa  the  meat  incon- 
sistent, and  the  moat  miserable  being  ia  existence. 
By  tbe  errors  of  these  systems,  he  has  bean  made 
a  weak,  imbecile  animal ;.  a  furious  bigot  and  fa- 
natic, or  a  miserable  hypocrite ;  and  should  these 
qua hiies  be  carried,  not  only  into  the  projected 
villages  but  into  Parodist  itself,  a  Paradise 
Mfould  os  no  lomger found. 

In  ail  the  religion*  which  have  bean  hitherto 
forced  on  the  miuds  of  men.  deep,  dangerous  aad 
lamentable  principles  of  disunion,  di  vision,  aad 
separation,  have  been  fast  entwiued  with  all  their 
fundamental  notions}  and  the  certain  coose- 
queuces  have  been,  all  the  dire  effects  which  re- 
ligious animosities  have,  through  all  tbe  past 
periods  of  the  world,  inflicted  with  such  onreteat- 
iug  stern  severity,  or  mad  and  farious  seal ! 

If,  therefore,  my  friend*,  you  shall  carry  with 
you,  into  these  proposed  villages  of  intended 
unity  and  unlimited  mutual  co-operation,  one. single 
particle  of  religious,  intolerance  ;  or  sectarian 
feelings  of  division  and  separation— maniacs  only 
would  go  there  to  look  for  harmony  aad  happi- 
ness or  esse  where,  as  long  aa  such  insane  errors 
shall  be  found  to  eiist ! 

1  am  not  going  to  ask  impossibilities  from  you ; 
1  know  what  you  can  do,  aad  I  know,  also,  what 
you  cannot  do.  Consider,  again,  on  what  grounds 
each  roan  in  existence  bss  a  full  right  to  the  en. 
joyment  of  the  most  unlimited  liberty  of  consci- 
ence. 1  am  not  of  your  religion,  nor  yet  of  any 
religion  taught  in  the  world  I— to  me  they  ail 
appear  united  with  much— yes,  with  very  much- 
error  ! 

Am  I  to  blame  .for  thinking  thus?  Those  who 
possess  any  real  knowledge  of  human  nature 
know  that  I  cannot  think  otherwise  j  that  it  is  not 
in  mv  power,  of  myself,  to  change  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  which  appear  to  me  to  be  true.  Igno- 
rance, bigotry,  aad  superstition,  may  again,  aa 
t bey  have  so,  often  dona  before,  attempt  to  force 
belief  against  conviction,  and  thus  carry  the  cor- 
rect-tuiuded,  conscientious  victim  to  tbe  stake; 
or  svoas  o  Annas*  being  wretchedly  insincere! 
Therefore,  unless  tbe  world  is  now  prepared  to 
dismiss  all  its  erroneous  religious  notions,  and  to 
feel  the  justice  and  necessity  of  freedom,  it  will 
he  futile  to  erect  villages  of  anion  and  mutual  eo- 
nperatioa  ;  for  it  will  be  vain  to  look.oo  this  earth 
for  inhabitants  to  occupy  them,  te*o  can  under- 
stand  now  to  tine  i*  the  pond  of  pence  and  unify  ; 
or  who  can  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves  j 
whether  ho  be  Jew  or  Gentile,  Mahomedanor 
#"agaa,  Infidel  or  Christ ianj  aay  religion  that 


qreeJes  one  particle  of  So* ling  abort  of  this,  Is 
fni$ey  and  most  prove  a  curse  to  the  whole  human 
race '.  t 

And  now,  my  friends,' for  snch  I  will  consider 
you  to  the  last  moment  of  my  cxintence,  although 
each  of  you  were  armed  for  my  immediate  de- 
struction ;  such,  my  friends,  and  no  other,  is  the 
change  that  must  take  place  in  yonr  hearts  and 
minds,  and  all  yonr  conduct,  before  you  can  enter 
into  these  abodes  of  peace  aad  harmony  \  yon  must 
be  attired  in  proper  garments  before  yon  can  par- 
take of  all  the  comforta  aad  blessings  with  which 
they  will  abound. 

Such  are  my  thoughts  and  conclusions  and  I 
know  that  you  will  heresfter  ponder  them  well  in 
your  miuds,  and  truth  will  pa*  vail  ! 

When  yon  shell  '**  thus  prepared,  If  life  be 
spared  to  me,  I  wi|tffee  ready  t#scc*tnpa*y  you, 
and  to  s*»i*t  with  «1l*mv  poster  iu  every  particu- 
lar step  that  may  be  necessary  to  secure  your  im- 
mediate happine*«.and  future  well. being. 

Mow,  my  friends; Tarn  content  that  you  call  me 
an  infidel;  that  you  esteem  me  the  most  worthless 
and  wicked  of  all  the  human  beVngs  who  have  yet 
been  born  :  still,  however,  even  this  wtU  not  make 
what  I  say  one  jot  less  true. 

Ke  name  caa  make  falsehood' truth.  How  can 
any  name  whatever  make  truth  more  true  ?  Of 
what  use  then  caa  names  lie,  except  to  give  a 
false  validity  to  gross  error  ? 

No  one  is  implicated  in  the  slightest  degree  in 
these  sentiments.  ]  do  not  wish  to  pledge  any* 
one  beyond  the  most  severe  scrutiny  and  Investi- 
gation, only  to  approve  of  what  may  appear  prac- 
tically beneficial,  and  to  reject  all  that  may  be 
proved  wrong  ia  principle,  or  any  waya  injurious 
in  practice. 

The  interest  of  those  who  govern  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  he,  aad  under  the  present  systems  ever 
will  appear  to  be,  opposed  to  the  interest  of  those 
whom  thay  (raver  a.  taw  and  taxation,  aa  these 
are  now  necessarily  administered,  are  evilf  of  tbe 
gseatest  magnitude  ;  they  are  a  curse  to  every  part 
of  societ  jr;'  but  white  man  remains  individualised 
they  muni  continue,  and  both  must  unavoidably 
still  increase  1a  magnitude  of  evil.  Under  the 
system  proposed,  both  these  scourges  of  society 
will  gradual!?  diminish  ;  and  the  diminution  will 
be  io  exact  proportion  as  men  are  made  rational, 
moral,  and  latelUgeat.  Each  village  will  u|ti- 
mately  be  governed  by  a  committee  of  all  ita  own 
members  from  forty  to  fifty  yearn  of  age,  or, 
should  this  number  he  too  numerous.  It  may  he 
composed  of  all  from  forty-five  to  fifty  year»  of 
age ;  which  would  form  a  permanent,  experienced, 
local  government,  never  opposed  to,  but  always  in 
closest  nnion  with, each  individual  governed.  This 
committee,  through  its  oldest  member,  mjffht  com- 
ninnicate  direct  with  the  government,  and  the  ut- 
most harmony  be  thua  established  between  tbe 
executive,  the  legislature,  and  the  people. 

No  change  whatever  in  our  national  institutions 
need  take  place  for  many  yeara,  except  among  the 
working  classes :  nor  at  aay  period,  until  the  be. 
nefits  of  tbe  arrangements  proposed  shall  become 
fully  evident  to  all  parties.  Every  great  national 
change  hitherto  proposed,  has  rendered  it  neec s- 
sary  to  sacrifice  tbe  interests  of  some  parties  by 
which  only,  tbe  proposers  imagined,  the  welfare 
of  tbe  others  could  be  attained.  Bat,  my  friends, 
tbe  improvement  1  now  advocate  will  remove 
many  evils  from  all,  and  not  introduce  one  to  any. 
The  change  contemplated  has  no  tendency,  even 
in  tbe  slightest  degree,  to  remove  those  who  enjoy 
any  supposed  adventures  in  eminent  stations  to 
which  they  have  attained.  No  one  will  envy  those 
privileges,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  every  hair 
of  their  heads  will  be  securely  guarded  by  the 
rapidly  improving  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  Thisfcreduel  and  well-prepared  change 
now  advocated,  has  n«»  tendency  whatever  to  drag 
down  from  their  stations  those  whom  a  course  of 
events  far,  far  beyond  their  coutrol  hue  placed 
Uteri.    It  has  solely  for  ita  object  to  raise  from 


abject  poverty,  misery,  nud  degraswU.  tbaa 
whom  the  same  course  of  events  ass  now  tuk  i# 
the  very  depths  of  wretchedness.    If  the  pristv 
pies  for  which  1  contend  be  true,  (bet  the*  an 
he  no  permanent  aad  beneficial  ehtsfv  is  heme 
society  that  does  not  enable  every  ose  sessf  tee 
working  classes  to  produce  bis  own  sssswtcseei 
to  improve  his  bodily  and  meatal  power* ;  ini  a 
secure  I  a  himself  tbe  natural  comforts  of  life;  est 
which  by  his  own  labour,  properly  directej,  si 
be  very  easily  attainable.    I  hastily  notice  the* 
particulars  ia  order  that  you  may  understate1  law 
a  mere  change  of  sufferers,  whether  it  be  /rem  em 
pari  of  a  class  to  onotker~~frow  one  eetin  tten 
to  aeother—or  from,  one  net  torn  io  another— i«st 
remedy  for  the  great  and  increasing  ewiU  vkkk 
the  world  worn  suffer*.    But  this  is  tbe  cittern 
to  which  the  systems  that  have  hitherto  refsujet 
the  conduct  of  men  has  reduced  them ;  and  what 
these  principles  shall  be  acted  spaa,  *amfeeef 
severe  evils  only  lieu  before  them.    Every  Weft- 
gent  mind  will  comprehend,  that  to  give  the  ln\ 
tish  population  now,  in  its  present  state,  grater 
freedom  thea  the  constitution  has  beretelbre  si. 
mfeted,  would  put  to  hazard  the  safety  of  the  its*. 
The  oentending  and  selfish  passion*  of  naskisi, 
irritated,  goaded,  aad  aggravated,  by  the  bittern 
uapereaived  operation  of  the  now  aad  irrenjtiUe 
power  of  mechanism— .if  let  loose  before  aariii 
raring  eirenmstaaeee  could  be  introduced,  node 
expose  all  that  is  valuable  ia  tbe  oouatry  te  ee> 
tain  destruction.    But  not  a  moment  shea*  te 
lost  in  applying  the  proper  remedies  torettetto* 
country,  at  the  present  alarming  eriem.    The  sm 
proposed  will  effectually  accomplish  thbeejeaVii 
a  manner  moat  advantageous  to  oauh,  sad  set  in- 
jurious to  aay.    Tbe  objections  made  agaisu  it 
proceed  from  a  gross  misconception  of  each  sf  ia 
parts  s*psrately,aed  a  total  want  of  kaowWsgt el 
its  effects  when  combined. 

Tb  enter  further  into  detai la  would  Wteerem 
a  desire  for  tbe  attainment  of  the  safest,  thd 
would  be  injurious  to  its  sound  and  beneaoaJ  pa- 
grass.  Tbe  change  cannot  be  effected  in  •  wieft, 
or  a  month,  although  much,  very  much,  nay  be 
put  into  action  next  year  j  so  much,  iassei,  m 
with  ease  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  ass- 
grievous  evils  of  poverty:  aad  it  will  be  sua* 
Should  it  be  asked,  on  what  principle  is ihussw 
tion  made  ?  the  reply  is  oa  tbe  weil*kaeea  srie* 
ciple  of  self-interest,  which  compels  all  awe  a 
prefer  their  huppiaess  when  easily  attaieabk,  w 
a  continuance  in  wretchedness  and  misery . 

Tbe  multitude,  the  uninformed  part  of  the  saV 
lie,  those,  in  short,  whose  field  of  virion  *  cav 
fincd  nithin  the  circle  of  ordinary  localities,  csta1 
form  no  conjecture  why  I  dUclaimed  csssectae 
with  tbe  errors  of  nil  existing:  systems  poliiKsl 
and  religious.  They  could  not  kaow  tuet  tea- 
cure  to  them  solid,  substantial,  and  peruana! 
good,  my  course  must  be  such  as  they  hsveeeee; 
ths  declaration  made  at  tbe  last  meeting  «»i 
step  absolutely  necessary  then  to  take.  To  ©me* 
myself  to  all  tbe  most  inveterate,  and  bittern 
unconquerable  prejudices  with  which  the  hems 
istellect  has  been  afflicted,  could  not  have  hen  * 
premature  and  hasty  measure  op  my  part.  I  hut 
knew  that  to  deliver  from  abjed  slavery  of  tttd- 
lect— from  tbe  grossest  igoormnce—  from  the  riku 
passions— from  crime,  from  poverty,  ssd  five 
every  species  of  wretchedness,  I  mast,  for  a  tint, 
offend  all  roaukind,  aad  create  in  many,  foelisp 
of  disgust  add  "horror,  a!  this  apparent  teavrity  m 
conduct,  which,  without  a  new  niiderttasowf-* 
uew  heart — aad  a  new  miod,  they  cooM  an* 
comprehend;  but  these,  in  doe  time,  shall  see  * 
given  to  them.  Ere  long  there  shall  be  bet  an 
aaltoa,  one  language,  aad  one  people ,  eves  ■*• 
the  time  is  near  at  hand,  almost  arrived,  «hai 
swords  shall  be  turned  into  ploughshares  ■* 
spears  ioto  pruninc-books — wbea  every  mm  aw 
sit  under  his  own  vine,  and,  his  own  fig-tree,  tat 
none  shall  msta  him  afraid.  Bot  what  to  still  s*w 
maiveHous,  the  time  is  also  at  band,  warn  jot 
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Ftnp0Sl>  clffCBOV)  1M  roVB/fo^lbtn)e'WftoOppO*ewH 
yser  piejudstes,  wlH  be  Mtk  greater,  tba*  Jar 
fbote  who  now  defend  them  ;  because  yon  will 
olMrevet  tSftf  the  Instructions  of  the  Hitter  tend 
enty  topttpeMfttefcntftesftef  it*  thro*ghout*octety. 
Ye«,  my  friends*  (ft  the  da/ wad   how  whea  1 
disclaimed  all  cenoexiou  with  the  errors  and  pre- 
judice! of  the  otd  system,  a  day  to  oe  remembered 
with  Jay  tad  ttfofae**  heocetotsieard  throughout 
ail  fatwt  e#ee,  ihede**tntea  of  rtlTB  ceased) 
it*  reign  of  terror,  of  disunion,  of  separatioo,  and 
of  Irrationality  was  broken  10  pieces  Itte  a  poller's 
t%s«rt.    The  ftflfy  aha'  medues*  of  its  votaries  be* 
eaaje  iastantiy]  eeaspvouoas  to  the  WtorM*    When 
tbe  benighted  intellects  of  humanity  were  opened, 
and  It  was  clearly  perceived  that  owy  faith,  how- 
eter  horrible  and  aboard,  could  be  given  to  all 
of  the  toss  of  knee,  it  was  io  tbe  same  boor  made 
I       known  tost,  therefore,  raith  could  be  of  no  prac 
'       tical  value  whatever  3  but  tbat  its  longer  dominion 
00  earth  most  be  productive  of  error  and  misery  j 
and  ff  aermttted  to  remain,  that  Its  coirtin nance 
asjoaaj  the  children  of  tight  wowld  produce  only 
evil  cootmeaUy. 

Now,  from  henceforth  Chabity  presides  over 
the  destinies  of  the  world  ;  its  reign,  deep  rooted 
ia  principles  of  Demonstrably  Tfetfni.  leper, 
maaeatty  founded*  and  against  H,  bell  aBd  dea* 
traction  shall  not  prevail. 

Yes,  on  this  day,  the  most  glorious  tbe  world 
has  seen,  the  RfeLltttOH  xrr  CWAHirr,  oft com- 
bbctsb  wmt  Faith,  is  established  lor  ever. 
Mental  Nearty  Jb*  mo*  fee  sevured,  nasi  Astoa>vet 
As  se*7f  became  a  rsasomable^  and  osa  safes*  Mo  m 
superior  being, 

vVhtt  w  tbe  character  of  this  Nbw  RBlIoio*  f 
It  fa  tbreogbout  eodststent  with  all  facta,  aad 
therefore  Tsvut.  it  soflferetb  sang  amd  1a  kind) 
eovieihoot^  rauntetfcaet itself |  ieeetptdfed  up| 
dotb  not  behave  itself  oneeemty  j  eeeketh  not  her 
own;  la  not  easily  provoked;  thinketb  no  evil; 
rejaiecth  not  in  iniquity,  tat  reJOfceth  tn  tbe  truth. 
Beaewtb  all  rbtag*  j  bebeveth  Bit  things  <Wnx» 

DB*K>ftSTB*T£D  BY  r*OT*t  BUT  SfOTMIBO  *HAT 
is  miSTIftCTLY  OPPOSED  TO  THE  EVLBENCE  BE 
oust   SBfcSES). 

Vf/hat  Hi  the  power  of  Charity  > 

It  aeear  falMh  ;  but  whether  there  be  prophe* 
cams,  they  ahull  tail  5  whether  there  be  tongoets 
thej  shall  cease;  whether  there  be (palsB)  kaew* 
ledge.  It  shall  vauWh  away. 

Wftat  baa  been  foretold  bf  Charity  } 

That  H  has  been  "known  only  In  part,  and  Bro- 
■Jiiaisl  offa  fill,  but  when  that  Which  Is  perfect 
la  coanc,  the*  that  which  ta  ia  part  shall  be-ddne 
avtajr.  When  1  was  a  child,  I  spake  aaa  child, 
I  understood  aa  a  child,  1  thought  as  a  child;  but 
wfacrvj  J  became  a  man  1  pot  away  childish  things. 
Far  et©w>  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  when 

CHSBITT  BEIGJTETH  ALOE  E,  We  Shall  1 00  face  to 

f*cc  j    now  1  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  1  know 
even  also  as  I  am  known, 

Th*  greatest  of  atl  things  ie  Charity. 
Wtaat  are  the  signs  of  the  last  days  of  misery  on 
esrtb  *  ••  And  there  shall  be  otgas'ia  tbe  awn,  and 
ld  tbm  fiaooo»and  in  the  stars;  and,  upon  earth* 
jtotreo*  4»t  nations,  with  perplexity ;  tbe  sea  and 
be>  ye  Siren  roaring;  men's  hearts  failing  them  for 
fear,  mod  for  looking  aner  those  things  which  are 
smissar  on  the  earth;  for  the  powers  of  heaven 
ami  I  Esertphaken,"  "  Ahd  then  shall  they  see  the 
om  of  naao  (or  truth)  comnnr  in  a  cloud  whh 
ower  and  great  glory.  And  when  these  things 
e^fo  to  come  to  pass*  then  look  op  and  lift  op 
cms*  IMads,  tor  yodr  resumption  {/torn  Crime  and 
limwrnr)  drawetb  *%■."  "This  generation,  theft 
o#  jkjm*  erway  untU  all  thall  be  fulfilled:* 

What  immediate  and  permanent  consequences 
ill  follow  from  the  religion  of  Charity  alone,  un- 
with  faith? 
t  <# a  aorta,  aaa*  gondii!  towards  see** 

VTtsrnt  will  be  its  conduct  to  thee* 
>rgona,  who  for  a  time  must  oppose  U  ? 
CocBtnlaeratioo  for  their  mental  infirmities ;  but 


uBeeBsvng  ainauese  wtti  oe  cwarmawny  eaeiivni 
tobeaBitthatnt  BBd  thus  etll  sbaN  tm  chrertrjtat 
of  gooo%  BntU  lis  natare  shall  beeba«ged»  sad  its 
injurious  propensities  shall  disappear  from  among 
the  children  of  men,  '*  Then  shall  the  wolf  dwell 
wHh  the  hmtb,awd  tbe  leopard  shall  He  down  wWh 
tae  kM  \  and  the  eal^  sad  the  ywoof  Hon,  and  tbe 
failing  together,  and  a  little  ohild  stall  kha  them. 
They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  mjr  holy 
mountain :  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  know, 
ledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  wateri  coter  tbe  aeatr* 

What  overwbebntn|r  power  baa  tfbne  tbis! 
Where  is  two  arm  tbat  aas  erasbed  the  soighty 
ones  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  afraty  ?  Who 
has  said,  Let  there  light,  and  there  waa  Ugbt,  audi 
atl  roett  saw  it? 

This  marvel  loirs  cbeirge,  wWcb  eft  Ibe  armies 
of  the  earth  oeald  not  effect  tarowgh  all  the  agea 
tbat  have  passed,  has  been  «ceomplished\-(Witb> 
out  an  evil  thought  or  desire  toward  a  being  with 
life  or  sensation,)  by  tbe  invincible  and  Irresistible 
power  of  troth  alone  *,  and  for  the  deed  done,  *o 
******  being  cantiaima  parttcUtf  merit  *r  eos> 
siderntiem.  That,  hitherto,  nadellnad,  incompre. 
hensible,  power,  which  directs  the  atom*  and  con- 
trols the  aggregate  of  nature,  has  in  this  era  of 
creation  made  the  world  to  wooder  at  Itself. 

The  oations  of  tbe  earth  %MI  be  aattmlshed '. 
Th#ir  heretofore  esteemed  sacred  isatitntioas ;  tbebr 
far-famed  complex  political  arrangements;  and' 
their  varied  domestic  manners,  habits,  and  Jan- 
tease*,  will  be  no  longer  esteemed  among  tneb — 
**  (lid  things  abali  pass  away*  and  elWball  become 
new.*'  (See  tbe  08th  and  60th  shop,  or  lsaiaa»  ear 
tbe  calamities  of  ignorance,  and  the  requisite 
cbangea  thereiu  described  5  and  the  65th  chap.  00 
the  omnipotence  of  truth,  and  the  change*  10 
take  place  ia  the  feWeat  of  time.) 

It  may  new  be  asked,  What  are  the  characte- 
ristic differences Jmtween  Old  aird  New  Society  ? 

They  are  deoislve  aod  mauttold. 

Old  society  haa  supposed,  contrary  to  etery  fact 
that  be*  bee*  observed  Irotn  the  earfiest  period  of 
know*  Has*  to  tbta  hoar,  that  ma*  forms  am  oam 
character  !  and  aUihe  transaction*  0/  mankind 
hate  been  governed  bg  this  absurd  notion  !  !  New 
society  Will  be  instructed,  by  close  and  accurate 
attention  to  ail  existing  and  provable  fads,  reef 
the  ck*d  does  not  fashion  iteetf  in  the  vbome;  or 
direct  the  language,  nsennere^  habits,  seatsawmtv, 
and  associations,  which  skoti  be  a/terwards  tsv 
prsssed  upon  its  natural,  physical,  and  tntellee* 
tudt powers;  aod  tbatthe  whole  character  of  rnsn 
la  e  eompeuad  of  these  combiner}  eircotnataweea. 
OM  society,  therefore,  from  the  boar  the  caUd  was 
born,  began  a  system  of  coedoct  diametrically 
contrary  to  fact,  aod  Nature  waa  counteracted  by 
all  the  efforts  of  Ignorance.  Nature,  hoWever, 
oonrTneally  opposed  Ignorance,  and  all  tbe  force 
aad  >lc4eave  of  the  latter  could  aot  keep  the  for- 
mer in  subjection.  Ignorance  the*  called  in  Seper- 
stitioo  and  Hypocrisy  to  its  aid,  and  together  they 
invented  all  the  faiths  or  creeds  in  the  world-;  a 
horrid  crew,  armed  with  evsry  tortore  both  for 
body  and  mind.  A  •dreadful  coodtet  eoaued  5 
Nature  we* overcome,  and  compelled  for  along 
season  to  receive  law*  from  her  eooqoerors,  aod  to 
be  the  slave  of  Ignorance  and  Superstition.  Nature 
waslhen  treated  with  indescribable  severity,  and 
would  bate  been  put  to  death,  if  she  had  aot  been 
Immortal,  aod  possessed  power*  capable  of  gradual 
reaction,  equal  and  superior  to  any  force  that 
could  be  permanently  exerted  againat  her. 

As  time  advanced,  tbe  appalling  terrors  oMgno- 
ramce  and  Snperstttien,  Faith  and  Hypocrisy,  ho. 
perceptibly  diminished.  Experience  united  ber- 
aelf  to  Nature,  and  produced  Real  Knowledgeaad 
Demonstrable  Truth,  These  grew  up  together; 
in  close  bond  of  onion  with  their  parent*,  they  be- 
came stroog,  felt  conscious  of  their  strength,  and 
Were  soon  eafeer  for  attack.  But  Nature  and  Ex- 
perience knowing  the  wthm  and  power  of  their 
opponents,  restrained  their  ardour,  .bat  inured 
them  to  continual  opposition  and  severe  contest, 


EhVll  fevtffcfcdft*  bodf  Truth  bectntw  aaamred  tbat 
their  tmbed  eHbrle1  wooW  bo  Irretlstibf e.  War  waa 
the*  openty  fleetared  E^*lo*t  rgoorsoce,  Sbber- 
stirtoh,  Faith,  Hypoertty,  and  all  tbeir  dire  aaso, 
dates.  The  hitter  iastantry  soonded  tbe  alarm, 
colletted  their  forces,  bnd  began  to  prepare  for 
battle.  To  tbeir  ntter  dismay,  however,  Charity, 
who  till  now  had  beeh  compelled  by  force,  con- 
trary to  bet  Hater*  and  fociinatfone,  to  be  theft 
*Hy,  dot  appear  tn  their  front  ranka,  escaped  their 
toils,  and  declared  she  would  henceforward  smile 
herselfsOlety  with  Nhrure,£xperience,RealKnow- 
4ed|re,and  demonstrable  Truth ;  but  to  prevent  all 
future  devastation  and  misery,  she  would  use  her 
mediation,  and  obtain  the  best  possible  terms  for 
the  weakened,'  ahd  now  disbearteoed  enemies  of 
Nature***  her  ievtncibie elites.  Tbm  otter,  see- 
t*t  arl  reewtaace  vahi  and  bopefesh,  was  readily 
accepted,  avd  Troth  and  Charity  dictated  the 
terms,  which.  Hi  eooseqoenee,  were  kind  Bird  tusi 
aeroienl,  ev hieing  tbat  tbey  were  toot  influenced 
by  etrger,  reveoge,  or  any  evil  motive  whatever. ' 

Igeoretree,  Sepereiition,  Paith,  and  Hypocrisy 
were  permitted  to  retain  all  their  posscssron»  •  t6 
remain  free  aud  unmolested  in  the  conquered 
country ;  but  tb*y  were  to  leave  It  solely  to  the 
foierainem  of  Nature,  aided  by  Experience  aod 
Real  Knowledge,  as  counsellor.  Aud  Chhritytasb 
evsted  by  l>rnvonstrUbleTVnth  and  Srneerity,  were 
to  1  reside  as  the  active  sgeuts  over  the  whole 
aetnmfbnk  of  the  new  mare  of  aodety. 

Their  first  care  was  to  make  a  new  code  tort  he 
goverunniutof  the  fieople,  in  unison  with  aft  Na* 
lure's  laws. 

They  decreed  it  to  be  Just  tbat,  as  Nature  waa 
alwsys  passive  before  birth,  hi  infancy,  in  child- 
hood, and  ia  youth,  aod  was  made  beneficially 
or  injuriously  active  oythelfeatment  she  had  pre- 
viouvly  experienced,  that  Mature  could  do  no 
toroM^,  aod\  therefore,  could  never  become  * 
proper  subject  tor  punishment  j  that  the  cause  of 
Bll  bet  errors  Btwceeaed  tram  tbe  powers  that 
ached  upea  her  ia  bee  passive  atatei  aod  that,  if 
thes*  were -consistent  and  proper,  Nature  would 
oefome  article  good,  end  to  consequence  petrer- 
eavljr  h*A***d\  but  if  tbe|r  were  irrational  aod  hoi 
ptopee,  Natnre  would  become  dkmmeiidg  and 
wiokea\  and  iu  csasequeuce  disliked  aad  hated  big 
atl. 

Cbatvty  ,Trorb,  and  5rfie*rity,th«v*Tere,6Vcreed 
tbat  aot  om  enmdnf  Nmtute  ought  do  aeasmamrasf 
,  or  improperly  treated  /  that  il  should  be  well 
t  trained,  instructed,  associated,  and  occopied,  aud 
atacda  athioVt  ^cHiamtantrt  moat  congenial  to  the 
gcaofoe  feelsaa>  of  Mature4}  ami  wbtcb  were  ta  be 
arranged  by  the  twia  sisters  £cft*ee  and  Practice* 
who  were  to  unite  their  efforts  In  tbe  execution  of 
***ty  rbvtog  tbat  waste  be eecom^vshed.-- Every 
minor  regasatloo  waa  lit  etrkt  aaieoa  wstb  the** 
general  lawa;  aod  Truth  waa  ever  watchful  Jo 
mark  the  least  deviation  from  ber  favourite  rule, 
™  race  racowsftfoacy  r>  error  f*  bad  therefore  ml 
oeaaisteuejratuat  never  be  edmvtted  into aay  anas*k 
aetiono  within  tbe  dominiomi  of  tbe  New  State  of 
Society. 

8ecbaa  have  beenWow  described  are  tbe  fanda^ 
mental  differeacas  between  man  tn  tbealaf,  aad  * 
man  in  the  new  slate  of  society ;  in  tbe  first  be  baa 
been  a  wretched,  credulous,  sa^ersUtioo*,  hype*.  - 
crrte ;  In  tbe  latt,  he  must  become  rational,  toteM- 
w*nt,wiacT  shieeee,  sad  gwod.  hi  the  amf,  tba 
earth  baa  been  the  residence  of  meeertjL  ioireryv 
▼ice,  crime,  and  rouery ;  iu  the  asm,  It  will  beoom* 
tbe  abode  of  health,  temperance,  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  happiness.  The  chttnge  from  the  one  to  the 
ataer,  bewaeer,  *o*t  aot  be  too  maty.  All  1  amt 
la,  Jet  it  be  a^adnai,and  coobacvedia  she  tree 
spirit  of  benevalenoe;  and  let  aooae  beiajared 
m  miod,  body,  or  estate. 

We  bate,  therefore,  Biy  ITrleafls.  *  most  1m- 
portent  daty  aow  tooerform.  Tbd  in*titutieo*  of 
oar  forefbtbera,  erroneous  as  tbeyare,  asaet  wot 
be  bandied  with  rJokpoe^r  rudely  toaabad>  Net 
they  must  be  still  prescr  red  "with  care,  aopported, 
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and  protected,  an  III  It  ha*  proved  Its 
import  *til  benefit!  to  mankind,  even  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  moft  unbelieving*  None  most  MlflTer 
in  n#r jo*i»  property  ^  or  comfort  t  all  will  soon  be 
reconciled  lo  I  he  change,  and  Und  n  helping 
hand*  The  instructor*  of  the  endleee,  varied, 
dialing  creed*  or  faith*,  which  have  deluged  the 
world  with  blood,  and  rendered  it  a  curae  and 
d  tool  *1  ton,  will  all  become  I  he  unresisting  teachers 
of  Charily.  Benevolence  will  pervade  all  their 
language  and  all  their  conduct)  and  an  evident 
and  sabstantial  success  will  crown  every  step  of 
their  future  progress.  They  will  no  longer  say, 
we  piped  unto  yon,  and  ye  have  not  danced,  or, 
that  we  preached  in  vain. 

The  whole  frame  of  society  may  remain  a*  it  is; 
the  British  constUation  will  readily  admit  of  every 
improvement  requisite  to  insure  the  interest  sod 
happiness  of  the  empire.  A  change  of  the  moat 
extensive  magnitude  the  world  ever  contemplated 
will  be  accomplished  without  violence  or  confu- 
sion, or  any  very  apparent  opposition.  The  feel- 
inga  and  the  interests  of  mankind  imperiously 
demand  thia  change  5  the  world  approve* — and 
none  can  fist. 

Tens,  in  t hefnln***  of  rinse,  ere  it*  commence- 
ment  was  mil  annate,  it  the  groat  work  accoem- 
plUhed: 

The  chtmg*  has  com*  upon  the  world  /fee  a  thief 
i*  the  might. 

No  man  knows  whence  it  cosset*,  nor  wkitker 
itgootk. 

ROBERT  OWEN. 


Ef>e  ertofe. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  FEB.  «. 


We  were  rather  surprised  to  find,  in  the 
last  number  of  CobbeU**  Magazine,  each  a 
lame  attempt  as  the  following  to  defend 
the  system  of  private  property.  The  argu- 
ment is  clothed  in  the  popular  garb  of  a  fable : 
— "A  gooseberry-bush  which  grew  011  the 
road-side  complained  that  it  did  not  bear  fruit 
as  other  -gooseberry,  bushes ;  it  was  chopped 
down  like  a  bramble  by  the  commoners,  or  its 
unripe  fruit  was  plucked  by  the  idle  boys  and 
girls.  As  a  fruit-tree,  it  was  thrown  away,  be- 
cause nobody  could  stand  by  and  say,  "  Don't 
touch  this  fruit,  the  tree  is  mink."  "  What  i* 
everybody'*  bueine**  U  nobody'*  bueine**,''  says 
the  writer;  "  and  what  is  every  body 9  property 
it  nobody'*  property ;"  and  after  a  great  cir- 
cumlocution, all  amounting  to  what  we  have 
comprised  in  one  or  two  sentences,  he  con- 
cludes thus :— u  This  proves  the  necessity  for 
havingpropertybdong to ^Ht?ate persons;  some 
to  take  care  of  what  all  are  to  enjoy." 

Now,  will  any  man  tell  us  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  above  sentence ?  It  is  a  puzzler,. 
Whether  does  it  defend  private  property  or 
common  property  ?  He  says,  some  must  take 
care  of  what  all  are  to  enjoy— certainly.  This 
is  a  mere  truism,  not  worth  telling ;  for  every 
schoolboy  knows  that,  unless  you  cultivate  the 
earth,  and  tend  the  production  thereof,  it  will 
become  a  wilderness  ;  thistles  will  grow  among 
the  wheat,  and  cockle  among  the  barley.  But 
how  are  all  to  enjoy  the  gooseberries,  if  they 
are  private  property  ?  We  always  understood 
that  private  property  was  not  public  property, 


and  that  the  produce  of  the  earth,  which  was 
reared  by  private  individuals,  was  reared  for 
themselves  only.  We  know  what  the  writer 
means  ;  he  means  that  things  should  just  con- 
tinue as  they  are ;  that  individuals  should  com- 
pete as  heretofore,  and  endeavour  to  outdo 
each  other,  for  he  imagines  that  public  pro- 
perty would  become  a  wilderness  for  want  of 
cultivation.  Now  we  would  ask  this  public 
teacher  whether  the  public  could  not  employ 
an  individual  to  take  care  of  a  gooseberry-bush 
just  as  well  as  an  English  squire  could  employ 
a  gardener  to  dress  his  garden  ?  Is  the  garden 
worse  dressed  because  the  squire  does  not  dress 
it  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
bush  should  prune  it,  and  nurse  it;  and  destroy 
the  weeds  that  threaten  to  suffocate  it  ?  No, 
the  gardener  will  do  it  much  better;  and  yet 
the  bush  does  not  belong  to  the  gardener. 
Upon  the  same  principle  of  reasoning,  then, 
upon  which  this  economist  defends  private 
property,  may  we  oppose  it,  for  his  own  argu- 
ments defeat  themselves,  and  his  premises  cry 
shame  upon  bis  conclusion. 


Last  week  and  this,  the  delegates  of  the 
Trades'  Unions  have  met  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consultation  the  affairs 
of  the  people.  There  are  two  Parliaments  in 
London  at  present  sitting;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Trades'  Parlia- 
ment is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two*  be  the  most  in- 
fluential. It  is  more  national  than  the  other ; 
the  constituency  is  much  larger.  TJbe  Union  is 
composed  of  nearly  a  million  of  members,  and 
universal  suffrage  prevails  amongst  diem.  The 
present  is  not  a  general  congress.  The  dele- 
gates would  have  been  too  numerous  for  a  first 
sitting,  which  was  intended  to  transact  merely 
preliminary  business.  Besides,  they  are  not 
as  yet  prepared  with  a  House  of  Commons. 
That  they  must  build  for  themselves.  The 
Parliament  has  refused  to  build  a  new  house 
for  itself,  wisely  calculating  that  it  would 
not  require  another.  An  empire  within  an 
empire  is  now  growing;  and  the  old  legis- 
lature will,  no  doubt,  soon  retire  from  busi- 
ness. It  is  now  time  for  lords  and  lordly  com- 
moners to  set  their  house  in  order  and  wind 
up  their  affairs.  What  they  now  do  is  mere 
palavering;  they  are  merely  the  bullocks  whom 
the  people  are  driving ;  they  are  very  reluc- 
tant, and  obstinate  as  bullocks  generally  are ; 
but  they  are,  at  last,  obliged  to  run  in  the 
path  which  their  masters  point  out  to  them. 
At  present  the  parliament  are  useful  as  a  check 
and  an  executive  power ;  but  every  year  will 
increase  their  worthlessness,  till  they  dissolve 
at  last  in  everlasting  disorganization,  giving 
way  to  a  parliament  of  industry,  which  shall 
consult  the  welfare  of  the  mass  in  preference 
to  the  advantage  of  the  few. 


On  Wednesday  week  a  large  public  meeting 
was 'held  at  the  National  Labour  Exchange, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  objects  which  the 
advanced  state  of  society  now  requires  from 


the  governments  of  civilised  nations,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  classes.  The  report,  however, 
was  so  late  in  reaching  us,  that  we  could  not 
insert  it ;  we  shall  give  it  next  week.  We 
have  also  omitted  Mr.  Owen's  lecture  this 
week,  because  we  have  given  the  substance  of 
a  lecture  which  he  delivered  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Morrison,  the  editor  of  the  Pioneer, 
addressed  the  meeting  after  Mr.  Owen,  re- 
turned thanks  in  die  name  of  the  Unionists  of 
Derby,  for  the  liberality  which  they  had  expe- 
rienced from  their  friends  in  Charlotte-street; 
and  gave  some  very  gratifying  intelligence 
respecting  the  cause  of  the  suffering  workmen, 
stating,  that  he  trusted  that,  in  a  Week  or  two, 
they  would  be  in  full  employment,  conducting 
their  own  affairs  independent  of  their  master*. 
These  strikes,  he  observed,  had  proved  exceed 
ingly  fortunate;  they  bad  pushed  on  the 
operatives  to  active  exertion,  and  compelled 
them  to  do  what,  if  left  to  the  mere  impulse  of 
calm  reason  and  reflection,  they  never  would 
have  attempted. 

After  the  Lecture,  Mr.  Baume  came  forward 
with  a  litde  boy,  which  he  .says  is  entreated  » 
his  care,  and  requested  that  he  should  be  pub- 
licly registered,  and  named  after  Julian  Hiu- 
bert.  Mr.  Owen,  in  doing  so,  spoke  a  wefl. 
merited  eulogium  on  Mr.  Hibbert,  who,  he 
said,  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of 
humanity  he  had  ever  beheld.  Many,  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  deplore  his  loss ;  he  had  a  most 
generous  heart,a  most  unbounded  philanthropy ; 
yet  was  he  one  of  those  who,  with  the  most 
tender  and  sympathetic  feelings,  enjoyed  a  life 
of  solitude,  and  almost  abjured  society.  In  a 
state  of  society  like  the  present,  this  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  more  refined  and 
delicate  mind  than  is  common  amongst  nssm, 
especially  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  spirit  of 
generous  distribution ;  for  who  that  baa  nerves 
of  any  delicacy  of  texture,  can  walk  even  the 
streets  without  horror  at  the  ghastly  tajwerfnews 
which  competition  and  tyranny  have  chtran 
from  a  comfortable  roof,  to  prowl,  or  supplicate 
the  deaf  ears  of  hardened  selfishness)  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  ?  The  delicate  ncrwaaenf  aotac 
of  our  fine  ladies  and  scented  geatleansesj*,  ako 
drive  them  from  scenes  of  misery  to  spare 
their  offended  feelings ;  but  when  they  fly 
from  distress,  they  forget  the  sufferer  ;  but 
Hibbert  carried  his  sympathy  along  with  hsut ; 
he  was  ever  present  in  spirit  with  the  poor,  the 
oppressed,  and  the  friends  of  liberty.  He  has 
given  a  thousand  pounds  to  an  individual  at 
once,  because  he  saw  he  was  a  man  of  nerve, 
and  could  turn  it  to  good  account  in  the  cause 
of  the  people.  His  other  donations  are  tea 
numerous  to  be  reckoned ;  no  one  knows  them, 
nor  could  he  even  himself  (if  alive)  recount 
them.  Mr.-  Hamilton,  of  Dahnel,  and  he,  shed 
about  the  same  time.  Hamilton  was  ^«wrtfrp 
specimen  of  as  good  a  beau  ideal  of  moral  per- 
fection as  this  old  world  can  furnish  ;  hia  sa- 
crifices in  the  cause  of  universalism  aew  well- 
known.  Though  reared  amongst  the  aristo- 
cracy, he  was  a  man  of  the  people ;  he  loved 
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humanity,  and  not  the  gilded  trappings  with 
which  art  hat  clothed  it;  he  longed  for  that 
benevolent  enjoyment  which  arises  from  the 
cheerful  looks  of  a  happy  population,  which 
are  better  symptoms  of  the  prosperity  of  a  na- 
tion than  the  wealth  of  its  nobles  and  the  mili- 
tary prowess  of  its  generals.  He  has  helped 
to  plough  the  field,,  but  he  has  not  reaped  the 
hanrest 

The  following  is  the  letter  Mr.  Baume  sent 
with  his  Protege'  ;— 

TO  ROBERT  OWEN,  ESQ. 

Sunday,  Feb.  10. 
•  RttPBOTKD  Sin.,— The  benrer  of  this  letter  is 
an  orphan  entrusted  to  my  care.  He  was  born 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1830.  l.uefer  allowed  hia 
beiag  ehriateaedt  because  I  bate  never  Jbuod  io 
history  a  character  worth  imitating  io  every  re- 
spect. To  my  unspeakable  sorrow,  however,  that 
difficulty  is  now  removed !  I  reqoest  you,  there- 
fore, to  record  the  birth  of  this  boy  in  the  books 
of  yoar  Institution,  and  to  name  him  after  Julian 
Hibbtt,  iu  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
public  and  private  virtues  of  my  late  beloved 
friend.  Yoara  respectfully, 

R.  BAUME. 


ANOTHER  SPECIMEN  OF  PIETY! 

At  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Norwich,  on  the  6th  of  February 
last,  a  very  loyal  and  Christian  declaration  was 
passed  in  approbation  of  the  present  church  esta- 
blishment, and  religion  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  meeting  were  deeply  impressed  with 
a  conviction  that  the  Church  of  England  is  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  which  they  have  received 
from  their  forefathers,  and  were  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  hand  it  down,  unimpaired  and  unpol- 
luted by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  Reform,  to  the 
latest  posterity :  it  is  a  heavenly  growth,  and  no 
anortal  arm  should  dare  to  prune,  or  to  lop  it,  or 
pen  to  stint  it. 

Amongst  other  eulogists  of  our  worthy  mother, 
as  a  sanctimonious  sheriff,  a  Scribe,  at  least,  if 
not  a  Pharisee,  who  deplored,  in  most  affecting 
astrains,  the  awful  warning  that  was  given  to  the 
bishops,  by  a  great  authority  in  the  state,  at  the 
commencement  of  reform,  "  to  set  their  houses 
an  order/'  as  also  the  withdrawal  of  the  pariia- 
ssaeotary  grant  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel ; 
am  aid,  above  all,  the  cutting  off,  with  one  fell  swoop, 
eleven  bishops  from  the  Irish  Church :  these  were 
sa^eful  sins;  and  he  attributed  these  to  the  diabo- 
liosd  agitations  of  Dissenters  and  Infidel  Rsoe. 
tc  sxRAToas,  the  latter  of  whom  he  very  learnedly 
aasd  chastely  describes  in  the  following  language : 
*  mwrapped  in  the  dark,  sullen  vapours  of  meta- 
>rvysics,  and  grovelling  in  the  lowest  and  filthiest 
l^ptha  to  which  human  nature,  in  its  must  de- 
ra-sded  state,  is  capable  of  attaining,  we  may 
[pply  to  them  the  lines, 

■  ^oedisBimaveoirisprolaviesj  oacaeqae  maaas 
Mi  pallida  semper  ora  fame." 
The  meaning  of  which  is — a  most  filthy  offal 
r*r*ne*  from  their  bellies;  they  hate  crooked  or 
t***ke&  hands  (for  picking  pockets  we  suppose), 
rsjti  faces  always  pale  with  hunger;  but  the  sheriff 
i  a  ber  had  not  the  impudence  to  translate  it,  or  be 
-«a^s»  resolved  to  make  a  show  of  learning  at  a  pub- 
c  sneering,  and  have  the  filthy  stuffthrown  at  the 
Informers,  without  offending  the  nostrils  ol  the 
iar_       However,  he  proceeds  in  plain  English 


of  Burke),  who  deck  themselves  in  I  know  not 
what  divine  attributes  (true !)  ami  who  are  really 
ravenous  birds  of  prey,  flutter  over  6ur  heads  and 
souse  on  our  tables  (we  wish  this  were  true),  leav- 
ing nothing  unrent,  untitled,  un ravaged,  unpo- 
lled with  the  slime  of  their  filthy  touch. 

There's  a  speech  for  youl  worthy  of  being 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  placed  over  the 
sounding-board  of  every  pulpit  in  England.  But 
if  the  sheriff's  bowels  are  bowels  of  mercy,  and 
not  mere  Infidel  Regenerators'  bowels,  he  might,  at 
least,  have  refrained  from  making  mockery  of  the 
poor  roan's  couutenance,  M  pale  with  hunger." 
Surely  this  paleness  is  no  moral  crime  ;  no  good 
reason  why  a  man  should  be  designated  by  the  op- 
probrious name  of  an  "  obscene  harpy/'  And 
pray,  who  has  more  crooked  fingers  than  a  law- 
yer, or  can  pick  pockets  more  dexterously  ?  This 
pious  lawyer  then  proceeded  to  abuse  the  Dis- 
senter, but  not  just  so  religiously  as  he  besmeared 
the  Regenerators,  and  concluded  by  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  bishops  would  be  firm,  and  sum- 
mon up  to  their  aid  the  old  spirit  of  martyrdom, 
and  that  the  lords,  having  seen  the  folly  of  yield- 
ing twice,  would  not  yield  a  third  time. 

Then  Mr.  Speaker  Skipper  arose,  and  he  said 
that  the  church  had  been  the  cradle  of  liberty  and 
knowledge.  That  Archbishop  Lanfranc  had 
brought  forth  from  obscurity  and. cobwebs  the 
Magna  Chart  a  of  British  liberty,  and  the  bishops 
had  supported  constitutional  liberty  in  the  time  of 
James  the  Second! I  and  therefore  the  people  of 
England  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  church, 
which  ought  to  be  supported  in  consideration  of 
its  members ;  that  is,  we  are  to  support  a  corrupt 
priesthood,  because  there  have  been  occasionally 
honest  priests.  Then,  why  should  we  hang  mur- 
derers, when  the  holy  Psalmist  was  a  murderer  ? 
Mr.  Speaker  Skipper  had  better  take  care  of  his 
logic,  and  keep  it  to  himself  tifl  it  grows  some- 
what more  mature,  or  let  him  go  back  to  his 
mother's  "  titty,"  and  get  a  little  more  milk;  he 
has  been  weaned  too  soon. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  march  of  intellect  in 
Norwich. 


-*  And  these  obscene  harpies  (to  use  lbs  noxdi 


MILLENNIAL  HOPES. 

Visionary  and  absurd  as  were  the  dreams  of 
the  Alchymists,  they  are  not  yet  totally  aban- 
doned by  men  of  science.  In  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  we  are  told  that 
Dr.  Gertanner,  of  Gottingen,  has  lately  ven- 
tured to  pronounce  the  following  oracle:— 
"  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  transmutation 
of  metals  will  be  generally  known  and  practised. 
Every  chemist  and  every  artist  will  make  gold ; 
kitchen  materials  will  be  of  silver,  and  even  of 
gold,  which  will  contribute  more  than  anything 
else  to  prolong  life,  poisoned  at  present 
by  the  oxides  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  which 
we  daily  swallow  witn  our  food."  The  doctor 
seems  to  be  not  far  off  from  the  elixir  of  im. 
mortality,  which  Paracelsus  thought  he  had  so 
far  discovered  that  he  could  prolong  his  life  se- 
veral hundred  years;  but  he  unfortunately 
died  when  he  was  about  forty.  Our  ancestors 
seem  to  have  been  very  confident  of  the  possi- 
bility of  accomplishing  these  marvels ;  and  the 
tales  recorded  of  the  alchymists  put  to  blush 
the  simple  and  ordinary  miracles  of  prophets 
and  apostles.  Henry  IV.,  of  England,  was  so 
sanguine  in  his  alchymical  hopes,  that  he  pub- 
lished a  patent,  in  which  he  tells  his  subjects  that 
the  happy  hour  was  at  handy  and  by  means  of 
the  stone,  of  which  he  should  he  master,  he 
would  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  nation  ia  real 


gold  and  silver.  This  patent  was  granted  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  which  has  always  had 
a  peculiar  habit  of  flattering  the  people  with 
hopes  which  It  never  realized.  According  to 
the  Scriptures,  there  will  be  abundance  of  gold 
in  the  Millennium  : — H  For  brass  I  will  bring 
golil,  for  wood  brass,  and  for  stones  iron.  I 
will  also  make  thine  officers  peace,  and  thine 
exactors  righteousness.  Violence  shall  be  no 
more  heard  in  thy  streets,  wasting  nor  destruc- 
tion within  thy  borders,  but  thou  shall  call  thy 
walls  salvation,  and  thy  gates  praise/'  These 
latter  are  the  true  gold  ;  and  if  our  legislators 
and  parsons  could  discern  their  true  interest, 
they  might  soon  produce  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  convert  this  now  afflicted  nation 
into  the  garden  of  God. 

The  true  philosopher's  stone  is  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  political  society,  in  which  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  every  individual  shall  be  re- 
spected, in  which  the  rich  shall,  not  triumph 
over  the  poor,  nor  the  poor  look  with  jealousy 
and  envy  upon  the  ricn.  Of  what  use  is  the 
metal  called  mid  to  man  ?  It  has  hitherto  only 
cankered  his  heart,  and  drenched  his  liver  with, 
bile ;  hut  the  evil  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
metal,  which  is  in  itself  both  innocent  and 
valuable ;  die  evil  is  to  be  charged  upon  the 
monopolising  system ;  the  unnatural  and  un- 
social laws  of  legislatures,  which  confer  upon 
individuals  the  right  of  amassing  enormous 
wealth,  to  the  exclusion  and  spoliation  of  those 
whom  fortune  has  debarred  from  enjoying  die 
same  advantages.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  is 
to  be  found  in  the  social  system  of  communi- 
ties, sanctioned  by  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ 
and  the  example  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
now  proposed  to  be  established  (to  the  shame 
of  the  Christians  he  it  spoken)  by  infidels.— > 
From  die  Antichrist. 


Effects  of  Knowledge. — The  more  widely 
knowledge  is  spread,  the  more  will  they  be 
prised  whose  happy  lot  it  is  to  extend  its 
bounds,  by  discovering  new  truths ;  to  multi- 
ply its  uses,  by  inventing  new  modes  of  apply- 
ing it  in  practice.  Real  knowledge  never  pro- 
moted either  turbulence  or  unbelief;  but  its 
progress  is  the  forerunner  of  liberality  and 
enlightened  toleration.  Whoso  dreads  these, 
let  him  tremble,  for  he  may  be  well  assured 
that  their  day  is  at  length  come,  and  must  put 
to  sudden  flight  the  evil  spirits  of  tyranny  and 
persecution,  which  haunted  the  long  night  now 
gone  down  the  sky. — Lord  Brougham,  Glas- 
gow Discourse. 

Degradation. — Do  the  childish  titles  of 
aristocracy  detract  from  my  domestic  com- 
forts, or  prevent  my  intellectual  acquisitions  ? 
But  those  institutions  of  society  which  should 
condemn  me  to  the  necessity  of  twelve  hours'  * 
daily  toil,  would  make  my  soul  a  slave,  and 
sink  the  rational  being  into  the  mere  animal. 
It  is  a  mockery  of  our  fellow-creatures'  wrongs 
to  call  them  equal  in  right,  when,  by  the  bitter 
compulsion  of  their  wants,  we  make  them  in- 
ferior to  us  in  all  that  can  soften  the  heart,  or 
dignify  the  understanding.  Let  us  not  say  that 
this  is  the  work  of  time,  that  it  is  impractica- 
ble at  present,  unless  we,  each  in  our  indi- 
vidual capacities,  do  strenuously  and  persever- 
ingly  endeavour  to'  diffuse  among  our  domestics 
those  comforts,  and  that  illumination  which, 
far  beyond  all  political  ordinances,  are  die 
true  equalisers  of  men,— 8,  T.  Coleridoe  : 
Friend. 


THE    CRISIS. 


Glasgow  TrjUW-^eTV 


-In  aaa  arotuad  Glee- 
>ow  there  bave  bee*  grmt  dia*ift>ewaea  af  lilt 
amonpt  the  weavers.  There  Haa  bee*  a  strike 
ajnooget  them,  end  new  hands  have  beea  em. 
ployed  So  supply  the  place  of  the  old ;  Uut  hat 
given  occasion  to  acts  of  violence  in  set  era! 
place*.  At  Denny,  Milton,  Lillyburn,  Leo- 
noxton,  Strathblane,  Milngstic^  Leven,  and 
other  piaoce,  the  printem  went  in  a  body,  and 
after  breaking  forcibly  into  the  works,  coro- 

CUod  all  ike  new  band*  to  leave  off  working. 
ibj  of  the  riotosa  hare  been  apprehended  and 
sent  to  gaol,  and  the  light  infisotry  and  dr*- 
goons  hare  bean  catted  out  to  iecure  the  poitfe 
of  the  country.  A  meeting  of  the  maettr§  baa 
been  held,  end  the  Lord  Adroeaie  baa  promised 
them  every  assistance  with  troops.  They  are 
changing  hands  like  the  Derby  masters  »  •**- 
ral  carriages  have  left  Glasgow  with  new  hands 
to  Milngavie,  This  is  merely  adding  furl  to 
the  flamr. 

IIoksimi!  iMmwaiAitasa  »*soovc«t>  mw 
MIAns  or  Bkhwhound* !— Thie  berriWe  me- 
thod of  tracing  the  perpetrators  0/  crime  has 
becu  tried  in  Oxfordshire.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  has  some  blooehouada  ;  his  stew- 
ard, who  has  the  care  ef  them,  bad  secourae 
to  this  plan  at  the  fire  at  Mr.  Ewgley  t,  of 
Woodstock,  one  of  the  duke*  tenants.  The 
steward  wa*  one  of  the  first  on  the  spot,  and 
observed  some  freeh  footsteps ;  he  marked  their 
direction,  and  summoned  his  conductor.  1  he 
hound  waa  no  sooner  put  on  the  footsteps,  than 
he  opened  his  deep-toned  notes,  and  traced 
with  wonderful  exactness  every  winding  au 
tempt  to  elude  bis  eager  jmrsuit,  until  be 
riached  a  cottage  The  deor  wa*  opened,  but 
no  man  was  found.  However,  the  insatiable 
pursuer  was  not  to  be  tbe*  deluded,  for,  runn- 
ing out  in  the  direction  of  the  fire,  ho  became 
more  anxious  at  every  step,  until  he  seized  one 
of  a  group  going  to  assist.  The  man  was 
thunderstruck  at  this  discovery,  and  soon  con- 
fessed that  be  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  art* 

A  Ponr.uu.F.  House— A  very  convenient 
and  handsome  dwelling,  made  entirely  of  wood, 
double-roofed,  and  containing  two  bitting, 
rooms,  two  bed-rooms,  and  a  kitchen,  with  a 
front  entrance,  and  passage  down  the  middle, 
has  been  built  for  the  residence  of  a  getiuemau 
executing  such  work*  as  require  bis  continuance 
in  one  place  for  some  time.  It  is  *t  present  at 
Sleaford.  It  can  be  taken  into  three  parts. 
The  rooms  are  all  handsomely  furniahed  and 
papered,  and  the  kitchen  has  every  requisite 
for  a  smalJ  family. 

A  baker  of  Home  was  condemned  in  a  heavy 
fine  for  having  *old  bread  at  an  illegal  price- 
The  motive  for  his  condemnation  was  not  that 
the  seUer  had  done  wrong  to  the  purchaser,  in 
Hiving  bim  a  quantity  inferior  to  that  which 
he  ought  to  have  received,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary Tbc  fault  consisted  of  doing  injury  to 
the  vendors  of  bread,  to  treating  the  purchaser 
too  advantageously.  The  explanation  of  this 
unjust  judgment  is  very  simple.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  bakehouses  of  Rome  belong  to  the 
cardinals,  who  have  consequently  an  interest 
in  selling  the  bread  as  dear  as  possible,  and  who 
recard  a*  a  crime  every  thing  that  tends  to 
drminfeh  their  revenues. ~JVe*  Chrltlianittf- 

Governments  are  generally  about  twenty 
veers  behind  the  intellect  of  their  time.  In 
legislation,  they  arc  like  parent,  quarrelling 
what,  kind  of  frocks  their  boy  thall  wear,  who 
in  the  mean  time,  growi  up  to  manhood,  and 
won't  wear  any  frocks  at  aTT. 


NOTICES. 
Mr.  Deiranter  wilt   Lecture  at  the    loatitatton, 
CharloUe-«tS**t,on  Tneeday  e?  en  in  a;,  at  8  o'clock. 


THE  FORTIETH  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL  of  ibe 
Ataocladoe  of  the  Industrious  Claaaea  wilt 
be  held  at  IH«  taai  tuition,  14,  ChaHotte-atreet, 
Rethbone- place ,  on  Monday  Evening  next,  the 
2'Hh  intUBt.      * 

Ticket!  of  Admiaeion.  including  Tea  and  Coffee, 
la.  rtd.,  or  |*Jl  and  1  hour  note  each.  Doom  to  be 
opened  at  Seven,  and  the  Concert  to  commence  at 
a  Quarter  to  Eight  precisely. 

The  Dancing  veitt  commence  at  a  quarter  to  10, 
and  conttnna  nninterruptcdly  till  One  o'Cluck  ; 
Quadrille,  Spanwh,  Medley,  and  Cootr*  Dencea 
atae  raiting* 

A  GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL  will  take  place 
at  the  loailtutioo  of  the  ludoatrioue  Ciaanen,  14, 
CharLotte-ftreet,  every  Friday  even  tog  dnrinti 
Lent.  Adiniaaion  to  the  Corridera,  la. ;  Beta* 
Seals,  8d.     (For  parti culire,  *ee  billa.) 


CJOCIAL  TEA  PARTIES  of  the  A«*ocietion  of 
O     the  Induatrioua  Claawee,  14,  Charlotte  atreet. 

The  Frlenda  and  Member*  are  informed  that 
(heir  Social  Meeting*  having  given  *o  much  satis- 
faction, It  fa  Intended  to  continue  them  every  Sun- 
day afternoon,  until  further  notice.  The  Third 
Social  Tea  Psrty  w  ill  take  place  on  the  23d  tnet. 
Ticket*,  Sd,  each.    Tea  eerved  at  4  o'clock. 

During;  Tea,  a  aelectloa  of  Vocal  and  tnatra* 
mental  Maaic  by  the  Amateur  Band  and  Choir  of 
(he  InaliUltion. 

National    R  quit  a  bit   Labour   R*chang*t 
14,  (  karfotn-ttrett,  Rat  hbont- place. 
GROCERY  DEPARTMENT, 

THE  Member  a  and  Friend  a  are  reapect  fully 
in  tired  to  aupport  the  Grocery  Department 
of  thia  Avaociaiioti,  Arrangement*  have  been 
made  in  obtain  a  aupply  of  Groceries  which  will 
be  Mold  at  a  profit  merely  sufficient  to  cover  the 
coat  of  attribution  \  the  object  being  to  injure 
nor  friend*  genuine  article*  at  the  lew  eat  price*. 
The  advantage*  we  ahall  be  able  lo  ptve  our 
frirnda  being  in  proportion  10  the  aupport  we  re- 
ceive, we  confidently  anticipate  that  a*aiatance 
will  not  be  withheld. 


WESTMINSTER  RATIONAL  KftHXH,  ftft 
GEN  ERA  L     SCIENTUH 
UROSVENOR  STREET,  MllJ 

LECTURES  Att  Delivered*!  rh«  aim* 
lotion,  on  Sunday  and  Wceaeadeyeavaiar*. 
Door*  ouen  al  teeca,   Leetnre  t*  cueiairaca  it 
half,  pott  M> «* n  o'clock  precisely     aiiawWa*  U 
Upper  aeat*  -Id.     Ladiei  free. 

N.B.  A  Goveruea*  being  wanted  a«  la 
tut  ion.   any   Female  dealrona   of 
Situation    »«  requested  to  apply  bet  wee*  \U\sm 
of  acven  and  tea  on  Monday  e  teniae,  iw  it 

*  J    IMSM.1.U  Hon  frr, 

A  NEW  WOR1 
A  Complete  Phiy  for  Thrn-penee, 
E  MINOR  BRITISH   DRAMA; 
.ighj  Phiy*.  with  bcnutifaJ   EinbaUiaaajwii 
by  fiautAY  and  H*ar,  rubtlahedeverifna^. 
lu  Octavo, 
No   i.  WALLACE,  the  HERO 
2.  I  he  SKELETON  M  AMI, 
be  followed  b?  popular  piece*, Jjj 
Monericf.  Mtlr(ert  and  Either  cetr 

PubUabed  by  John  Duncoaibe,  9r  Middle  Kaa» 
Holbo'n  ;   Sherwood  aud    t  j»ic?  m. 

Sold  ulhr,  h>  ull  dealer*  w  periodicaU. 


THE 


THE  NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR 
EXCHANGE. 

The  aecond  quart  arty  account,  which  will  tie 
found  in  return  a  profit,  notwithitaodiac  tbe 
cKnr^ea  for  extmaire  altera tioaa,  ia  delay ck!  from 
puhticatiuu.  owing:  to  the  Cooimitlee  having'  de 
trrtaittei,  hi  Ihe  flr»t  place,  to  take  wtock,  for  the 
piirpcfte  of  aacertainiBa;  the  accuracy  of  the  audtt- 
ahewt  ia  thi*  important  reepect,  and  thereby  alienee 
laojae  peramia  who  are  ready,  on  all  oceaaione,  to 
rain*  «t»ybu  upon  tbe  official  araftemeo la  of  tbia 
liitherto  proaparottaeatabliabaient* 


SOCIAL  MISSIONARY  ahd  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

Tbe  aiemberaef  tbia  Society  having  been,  of 
late,  diverted  from  their  former  tenloua  and  be 
ne6cial  proceed lqa*v  ewlnf  lo  the  intervention  ef 
more  preaiiin^  oMecis  and    the  appeala  of  other 
Rocittiea,  none  of  which  bare  been  foend  to  aup- 
ply the  place  of  the  above  society,  it  baa  been 
determined,   by   many  of  tbe  old  member*  nod 
friend*,  at  once  to  re-conetitule  the  aame  In  ill 
fall  efficiency ;  to  which  end  a  General  .Meeting  ia 
hereby   culled,   for    Sunday   next,    at   half*p*at 
terra,  at  15,  North-atrtct,  Upper  Charlotte  atrcel^ 
when  tbe  aecoimta  will  be  brought  forward,  *ud  a 
ttaxe  6aed  (at  tbe  election  of  Committee,  Conncii,    j 
aad  eilfcer  ctftcera,  anitl  which  election  tbt  Council  I  c 
lael  L-Uaaan  will  eoatinaa  their  laboura.- 
Eab.  J  a,  law.  EOWRT  ALGER,  Sac, 


UK. HIS  OF  INDl    1IH 
Republiahed  by   tbe  Society  far  iVoootlaf  nV 
tional  Regeneraiioiu 

A  LETT IJl    from    JOHN 
MP.,  to  one  of  bia  Conaittuenla,  ia  l>^»au 
of  the  View*  a««  Objeeui  of  tt|<> 
bliahed  at  Moucbeaier.  for  the  Abridge 
Houra  of   Libour,   and   the    Improvem- > 
Woral  and  Hhyaical  condition  of  tbc  ludaatttaa 
Claaaea, 

Thia  Letter  contatna  a  full  refutation  of  rflti 
fdllociea  pr<*oiul^aied   by  Colonel  Tom ■ 
and  by  tbe  1*im**t  QMe\  >>  cfatnr,  and  IC/aeCa 
uewapaperw,   npon  tbia    important 
Sixpence. 

Alao  wm   published,  on  Salurdai 
price  One  rVuuy  (to  br  cr 

-No.  I.  of  the  "  HCRALD 
which  arc  Explained  and  Ad< 
and  Adrautattca  to  both  Empl 
of  adnpiiuu  the  Meeauren  propo»e<f 
FtRLDEN.    M-  I'  ,  ol    Eight 
leaal,  tbc  preaeot  full  Day'a 

Sold  by  W    SraAMja,  «»,  Pate 
Cowta,  »12,  Strand.  I 

bT.    SIM« 
Thin  day  ia  published, 

NKW  CHR1S1  Dlil 

Simon,     Translated  r^a»a 

the  RevJ-L,  Smith.  Embel  lhaeda 

Eiigravinir  of  the  Su  Sirnoohxn  Female  Cetftaa- 
AUo,  ^^ 

The  SYNOPSIS  of  the  It  ATI 
of  SOCILTY.     In  a  neat  Pampblf 
B.   D.  Coaa|na/    IS,    Dukc-aireci 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  juat  puclU* 
A  SLRMON,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Kroroai 
of  An  gel -atreet   Chapel,  Worcester,  e« 
trinea  of  KOBRRT  OWEN,  Ac 
ponded  a  REPLY,  by  tbe  Ree.  J.  K. 
nfUandifn.     Price  la.  ^^^^ 


Utely  publinbed, 

VOLNEV  S  RUNS  of  EMPIRE*,  aeil 
of*  NATURE;    in  a   neal  penxei  * 
gilt  leiteredTviiih  2  pWtea,  price fti  W, er 

number*  ut  2d,  each. 

Tbe  AGE  of  RE 
with  a  Portrait  of   tbc  Auth 
cloth,  price  2a.  ed-  \  or  in  20  now*.- 
B.  l>,  Couaiot,  Dukc-atreet,  linv 
Of  whom  may  be  bad, 
A   few  complete  Copiea  of  tbe  t*l 
ne. 


Trade 


rfecef,  Zrfncaf*'*}! 


N«.  27,  Vol.  III.]       SATURDAY, 


MARCH  it  1634. 


[Price  ijd, 


.      NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES'  ONION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE. 


THE  CHARACTER  OP  EVERY  HUMAN  BStNO  19  FORMED  FOR,   AND  NOT  BY,  TUB  INDIVIDUAL." — Owen. 


INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTBSTRaET. 

SUNDAY  JBOBNINO,  FEBRUARY  89. 

Bfr.  Smith  lectured  on  "  The  Fine  Arts.*' 
He  drew  the  distinction  between  artizan  and 
artist,  and  showed  that  the  artist,  being  the 
more  refined  and  intellectual  of  the  two,  is  the 
originator  of  all  the  useful  arts.    The  useful 
irts  were  once  fine  arts,  or  merely  arts  q'f  ima* 
ginaiion  and  theory,  till,  having  established 
tseir  eharacter  by  successful  practice  and  the 
production  of  articles  of  general  consumption, 
they  come  under  the  denomination  of  "  com- 
non  industry/*    The  sphere  of  common  in- 
dustry  is  always  enlarging  by  new  discoveries 
and  inventions,   so  that  the  time  must  come 
when  every  man  will  be  a  producer  of  some- 
thing, which  has  become  a  neoeuary  of  life. 
The  fine  arts  prepare  the  way  for  the  useful 
arts.    The  tatter  owe  their  eBfttenee  to  the 
farmer;  but,  in  order  to  advance  more  rapidly 
the  progress   of  society,   these   two  depart, 
menu  ought  not  ,to  be  separated,  but  each 
individual  should  be  an  artist  and  an  artizan  ; 
he  should  not  only  practice  some  one  of  the 
arts  already   established  as  essential   to    the 
happiness  of  society,  but  he  ought  to  cultivate 
some  one  or  other  of  the  ornamental  or  infant 
arts  and  sciences,  in  order  to  help  toward  the 
movement  of  society. 

I  shall  now  for  a  short  while  dwell  upon  the 
peculiar  advantage  derived  to  society  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  The  fine  arts,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  are  chiefly  the  arts  of 
Imagination.  All  the  arts  were  once  fine  arts; 
iwt  gradually  they  became  necessary  for  the 
ammo*  purposes  of  life,  and  came  under  the 
lenomiwation  of  the  useful  arts.  But  there  are 
t  few  of  die  arts  which  stand  pre-eminent 
hove  all  others,  for  their  peculiar  polish  and 
efinement,  and  which,  in  all  ages  of  the 
rorld,  harve  been  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
ppeliation,  €€  Hne."  These  are,  poetry,  music, 
tinting,  sculpture,  eloquence,  dancing,  &c. 
Tow,  all  mankind  are  either  gifted  by  nature 
i  study,  with  some  degree  of  success,  some  of 
tese  refined  and  intellectual  arts,  or  they  are 
pable  of  receiving  a  high  degree  of  saftfsfac- 
mi  from  the  productions  of  others.'  Low  and 
ilgar  must  that  mind  be,  which  is  insensible 
the  cbarms  Of  poetry  and  musk,  or  which  is 


not  to  be  affected  by  the  impassioned  strains  of 
eloquence,  or  the  vivid  representations  of  stage 
acting.  It  must  be  a  mind  which  is  either 
absorbed  in  seme  one  overwhelming  idea,  which 
for  a  season  engrosses  ell  its  faculties,  and 
harrows  its  feelings  with  an  infinity  of  vexa- 
tious recollections  or  fearful  forebodings ;  or  a 
mind  which  nature  has  not  cast  in  the  common 
mould  of  humanity,  and  forgot  to  invest  with 
a  capacity  for  progressive  improvement  and 
social  intercourse. 

The  fine  arts  ate  not  confined  to  civilised 
nations,  they  belong  to  human  nature ;  and  are 
so  far  from  being  last  in  the  order  «f  succes- 
sion, that  they  are  the  first-born  of  human 
nature.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the 
artist  is  before  the  artizan,  and  so  are  the  fine 
arts  before  what  we  call  the  useful  arts ;  but, 
indeed,  the  designation  "  useful  arts  "  is  quite 
as  applicable  to  the^se  arta  as  to  any  other. 
Speech,  or  eloquence,  is  sate  of  the  very  first 
arts,  almost  the  starting  point  from  which  our 
progress  commences ;  music  also  begins  about 
the  same  time;  these  two  are  taught  by  the 
animal  creation  around  as:  the  birds  would 
teach  the  one,  and  the  beasts  would  give  in- 
structions in  the  other,  and  that  too  before 
man  had  ever  thought  of  either  working  brass 
or  iron,  or  making  use  of  any  mechanical  in. 
strwment  whatsoever.  Poetry  came  into  being 
soon  after,  and  drawing  and  sculpture  would, 
no  doubt,  be  practised  before  either  of  the 
former,  to  enable  them  to  express  their  thoughts. 
They  would  draw  representations  on  the 
ground,  mske  little  images  of  day,  and  har- 
den them  in  the  sun  or  the  fire,  and  thus  com- 
municate their  sentiments  to  each  other,  by 
means  of  symbols.  This  we  know  wsa  origi- 
nally the  case  from  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
which  are  all  covered  over  with  lines  ami 
figures,  representations  Of  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
and  other  things,  all  expressive  of  some  mean- 
ing, winch,  no  doubt,  was  well  understood  by 
all,  and  which  they  could  not  express  other* 
Wise  for  want  of  written  language.  Drawing 
or  painting  was  once  the  only  species  of  writing. 
It  was  the  art  by  which  one  person  communi- 
cated with  another  ;  he  took  a  leaf  of  papyrus, 
and  drew  the  symbols  upon  h,  and  sent  It  to 
his  correspondent,  and  he  guessed  at  the  mean- 
ing the  best  way  he  could.  Thus,  for  instance, 
when  an  ancient  Sajsthuin  general  replied  to  an 


embassy  from  his  enemies,  proposing  condi- 
tions of  peace,  he  sent  an  arrow,  a  bird,  a  frog, 
and  a  mole,  and  left  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  his 
enemy  to  discover  the  meaning.  It  was  inter- 
preted thus :  unless  you  can  fly  in  the  air  like 
the  bird,  or  live  under  water  like  the  frog,  or 
burrow  under  ground  like  the  mole,  you  shall 
not  escape  the  vengeance  of  my  arrows.  The 
ancients  were  more  witty  in  finding  out  these 
meanings  than  we  now  are,  because  they  were 
more  accustomed  to  them.  Necessity  compelled 
them,  they  had  no  other  method  df  writing;  and 
therefore  learning  consisted  principally  of  un- 
derstanding the  meaning  of  symbols,  pictures, 
and  emblems.  Thus,  King  8olomon  says  that 
wisdem  will  teach  a  man  to  understand  a  pro- 
Verb  and  the  interpretation,  the  words  of  the 
wise,  and  their  dark  sayings ;  and  King  David 
begins  one  of  his  psalms  in  the  following  way: 
u  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable ;  I  will 
utter  dark  savings  of  old."  So  that  it  appears 
certain  that  not  only  are  the  fine  arts  before  the 
useful  arts  in  the  cedar  of  time,  poetry  before 
prose,  and  painting  and  sculpture  before  writ- 
ing, but  parables  and  riddles  before  plain  lan- 
guage, men  being  obliged  to  speak  in  riddles 
by  signs,*  symbols,  and  emblems,  until  they  ac- 
quired a  language  sufficient  for  the  expression 
of  their  thoughts. 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  we  are  In- 
debted to  the  fine  arts  for  all  our  knowledge 
and  aft  our  progress  in  civilisation.  The  fine 
arts  first  commenced  the  progress  of  mind ;  the 
fine  arts  have  kept  up  the  movement  of  society ; 
and  to  the  fine  arts  we  must  look  for  further 
progress  in  art  and  science  to  all  eternity.  Let 
us  not,  therefore,  treat  them  desphefully,  but 
let  us  endeavour  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of 
their  utility  and  their  influence  in  the  great 
machinery  of  human  society. 

Let* us  merely'  take  one  of  these  fine  arts 
as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  examine  what  are 
its  merits,  and  endeavour  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  good  which  we,  have  derived  from 
the  study  of  it.  Suppose  we  take  the  art  of 
painting.  rWe>  have  already  seen  mat  the  an- 
cients employed  it  instead  of  speech,  and  they 
also  employed  it  instead  of  writing.  By-ahd- 
by  they  reduced  she  «iee  of  their  emblems  and 
•figures,  and  rntldetfiem  into  the  form  of  let- 
ters. In  the  course  of  ages,  they  made  these 
letters,  which  were  at  first  very  Urge  and  un- 
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ninawgtnhle,  smaller  and  smaller;  and,  at  last, 
composed  an  alphabet,  and  a  species  of  hand- 
writing, which  is  now  carried  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection,  thai  we  can  communicate  the  very 
nicest  and  most  minute  conception  of  our  minds 
by  means  of  it  ;  hence,  we  are  indebted  to  the  art 
of  painting  or  drawing  for  written  laognage.  Bnt 
it  is  to  written  language  we  are  indebted  for 
almost  all  our  knowledge  ;  we  may,  indeed,  say 
all,  for  unless  we  could  compare  the  extensive  ex- 
perience of  other  men  with  our  own,  which  is 
only  to  be  done  by  reading,  we  could  never  be  said 
to  be  in  possession  of  any  real  knowledge.  The 
line  art  of  drawing,  then,  is  the  very  fountain 
of  learning.  But  the  art  of  drawing  has  not 
only  produced  written  language,  but  it  has  pro* 
duced  maps,  globes,  plans,  designs,  fcc,  by  means 
of  which  we  obtain  ao  Immense  variety  of  useful 
knowledge.  What  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  is 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  means  of  a  globe,  where 
ibe  whole  world  is  pointed  in  mininture  before 
our  eyes,  and  which  gives  us  as  correct  an  idea,  in- 
deed, a  more  correct  idea,  of  the  planet  we  inhabit, 
than  could  be  given  if  we  were  lifted  up  from  the 
xnrface  of  the  earth,  and  presented  with  a  bird's- 
eye  prospect  of  the  whole  hemisphere !  We  see 
all  the  continents,  and  their  respective  kingdoms, 
with  the  capital  cities,  and  many  of  the  provincial 
towns  and  villages,  the  rivers,  the  mountains,  the 
deserts,  and  the  plains.  We  see  the  distance  of 
one -place  from  another,  its  relative  position  on 
the  globe,  its  longitude,  Its  latitude,  the  very 
temperature  of  its  climate,  all  laid  down  with 
such  precision,  that  we  may  be  said  to  have  the 
world  inour  hands. 

It  is  by  drawing,  also,  we  are  enabled  to  carry 
architecture  to  perfection;  the  architect  first 
drawn  the  model,  before  he  begins  to  build.  With- 
out this  model,  the  work  could  never  be  accom- 
plished ;  it  would  be  a  confused  mass  of  rubbish, 
without  beanty,  comelioess,  order,  or  symmetry. 
Onr  machinery  in  the  production  of  this  invalu- 
able art;  it  is  all  originally  modelled  by  drawing. 
The  inventor  plans  it  on  paper,  before  be  realizes 
it  In  substance ;  and  before  he  can  give  directions 
fo  the  engineer  to  erect  It,  he  most  nave  it  most 
minutely  and  beautifully  designed,  with  every 
particular  feature  carefully  delineated. 

Moreover,  to  the  art  of  drawing  we  are  in- 
debted for  mathematics ;  and  to  mathematics  we 
are  indebted  for  astronomy.  We  also  owe  our 
knowledge  of  botany  to  drawing;  for,  by  means 
of  it,  we  become  acquainted  with  plants  of  which 
we  have  never  seen  the  originals.  In  fine,  H  is 
more  or  less  connected  with  all  the  sciences,  and 
is,  without  a  single  exception,  the  most  useful, 
the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  finest  art  in  ex- 
istence. 

1  do  not  hesitate,  then,  to  place  the  art  of  draw- 
ing nt  the  very  head  of  the  list.  It  has  not  a 
rival ;  none  that  can  dare  to  dispute  the  sceptre 
with  itself;  it  is  the  universal  source  and  monarch 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  further  illustra- 
tion of  this,  1  shall  compare  it  with  some  others  of 
the  fine  arts— with  eloquence  or  music,  for  in- 
stance ;  these  are  very  refined  and  very  intellec- 
tual arts;  but  there  is  one  thing  remarkable  about 
both,  and  that  is  their  momentary  existence. 
Their  province  is  mere  sound  ;  it  dies  as  soon  as 
it  is  produced ;  the  melting  strain  of  the  finest 
instrument,  touched  by  the  band  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite artist,  is  merely  the  flush  of  the  meteor ; 
the  flitting  vision  of  a  spirit  before  the  eyes, 
which  vanishes  before  its  form  and  its  features 
have  been  distinguished. 

"  'Tis  like  the  snow-drop  in  the.  river, 
A  moment  white,  then  melts  for  ever.* 

The  orator  and  the  musician  both  deal  in  the 
same  fickle  material ;  and  their  productions  die  as 
soon  ns  they  are  born,  never  morn  to  be  recalled 
from  the  womb  of  time,  fioi  so  whh  drawing; 
the  productions  of  this  art  are  everlasting,  because 
it  works  with  solid  matter.  The  hieroglyphs  of 
the  Egyptian  priests  are  still  Hi  preservation, 


when  the  sound  of  their  voice  and  the  music  of 
their  instruments  are  lost  in  everlasting  annihila- 
tion. But  sue  h  is  the  divinity,  the  power  of  draw- 
ing, that,  being  immortal  itself,  it  can  convey 
immortality  to  others.  It  has  the  power  of  ren- 
dering both  oratory  nnd  music  immortal,  though 
in  themselves  they  are  merely  ephemera,  that 
flash  into  being,  nnd  are  annihilated  in  n  moment. 
By  means  of  drawing,  n  piece  of  music  is  commit- 
ted to  paper,  and  conveyed  from  one  musician  to 
another,  who  is  able  to  produce  it  with  ease,,  as 
often  as  he  pleases.  Thus  music  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  Great  Britain  to  China,  and  produced 
in  China  by  a  skilful  musician,  who  play  a  a  tone 
which  be  never  before  beard,  in  the  very  same 
manner  as  it  is  performed  by  others  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe;  and  thus  also,  by  means  of 
written  language,  or  the  drawings  of  words,  the 
ideas  of  the  orators  may  be  preserved,  nlthongh 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  aad  tile  gesticulations  of 
his  body,  are  for  ever  lost. 

Immortality, then, belongs  to  drawing;  all  the 
other  arts  are  mortal  but  itself. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  detail  of  the  general  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  rest  of  the  fine  arte,  but 
shall  for  a  short  time  dwell  upon  the  particular 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  individuals  from  the 
study  and  prosecution  of  these  arts  in  a  public 
and  popular  manner.  The  tendency  of  all  the 
fine  arts  is  to  poHsb  and  purify  the  mind.  We 
are  all  brutish  without  that  exquisite  finish,  which 
alone  is  to  be  derived  from  them.  After  being 
well  provided  with  food  and  clothing,  our  next 
object  is  to  provide  ourselves  with  those  amiable 
and  endearing  qualities  which  shall  recommend 
ns  to  each  other.  These  qualities  are  various; 
they  consist  of  simplicity  and  elegance  of  speech 
and  behaviour,  of  refinement  of  taste,  fine  sensi- 
bility, Buch  aa  consults  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  others,  from  a  nice  and  delicate  sense  of  our 
own,  which  teaches  us  to  avoid  the  commission  of 
such  faults  as  would  give  offence  to  onr  own  sen- 
sibility. 

This  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste  Is  only  to 
be  cultivated  by  the  fine4  arte.  It  is  only  n  modi- 
fication of  the  sense  of  beanty;  that  sense  which 
is  highly  susceptible  of  pleasure  from  symmetry 
of  form,  and  elegance  of  motion,  and  chasteness 
and  propriety  of  colouring.  There  is  an  observ- 
able  difference  between  the  educated  and  the  un- 
educated, the  polished  and  the  unpolished,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  mere  rustic,  in  this 
respect.  The  well-trained  and  polished  mind  has 
a  peculiar  chastity  of  taste,  which  takes  offence 
at  those  very  qualities,  which  to  the  rustic  are 
objects  of  the  greatest  attraction.  A  country  girl 
is  always  fond  of  show  ;  if  she  purchases  a  ribbon, 
it  Is  alwaya  the  moat  gaudy,  the  moat  tawdry  and 
ostentations:  she  velars  It  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  eoloor,  the  mere  glare,  independent  of  the 
design  of  the  pattern.  A  woman  of  taste  looks  also 
to  colour,  but  she  looks  to  design  as  well,  and  pre- 
fers softness,  harmony,  and  chentity  to  brightness 
of  colouring.  Fine  taste  generally  leads  to  mix- 
tures, delicate  greys,  or  middle  tints,  ss  the  pain- 
ters call  them ;  bad  or  vulgar  taste  leads  to  ex- 
tremes 5  such  as  pure  blues,  pure  reds,  pure  yel- 
lows, virgin  colour*.  But  virginity  is  no  favourite 
with  painters.  One  of  the  finest  flower-painters 
in  the  world  once  told  me,  that,  amongst  all  the 
fine  splendid  productions  of  Nature,  there  was 
not  n  virgin  colour  to  be  found ;  she  invariably 
mingles  her  tints;  nnd  though  she  sometimes  pro- 
duces splendid  colours,  her  usual,  her  domestic 
dress  is  the  chaste  and  delicate  mixtures.  Hence, 
In  painting,  the  grey  is  the  standard  tint  of  the 
artist,  because  it  is  the  medium  between  two  ex- 
tremes, being  a  medley  of  both. 

But  a  delicate  taste,  in  respect  to  form,  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  one  which  ia  confined 
to  colour;  form  is  much  more  comprehensive  and 
expressive;  all  the  expression  of  onr  countenance 
consists  in  form  chiefly ;  the  movements  of  onr 
lips,  >f  onr  eyebrow*,  of  our  hands,  and  other 


members,  give  the  chief  expression  to  our  per* 
sons ;  there  is  very  little  expression  in  the  corner 
of  our  cheeks,  or  the  colour  of  our  huh* :  in  the 
colour  of  our  eyes  there  is  considerable  influence ; 
bnt  it  is  not  what  we  call  expression,  because  it 
is  always  the  same.  Expression  is  a  thing  that 
varies.  When  1  am  angry,  my  mouth  nnd  my 
eyebrows  assume  a  peculiar  form,  but  the  colour 
of  my  eyes  is  invariably  the  same  j  yet  n  briltiaat 
eye  will  always  help  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, though  the  expression  does  not  reside  ia 
colour;  the  chief  expression  is  in  the.  mouth ;  there 
nil  the  passions  are  delineated  to  perfection; 
you  see  the  smile,  the  frown ;  surprise,  repose ; 
scorn,  and  indifference ;  In  fine,  every  pataioa 
muv  be  portrayed  by  the  mouth  and'  none  alone  ; 
and  thnt,  too,  without  colour,  ss  can  easily  be 
proved  by  drawing  pencil  likenesses,  which 
portray  the  passions  ns  well  without,  colour  as 
with  colour. 

A  good  taste  for  form  ia  a  more  refined  taste 
than  n  taste  for  colouring ;  it  is  a  refinement 
which  few  as  yet  possess  to  a  great  perfectioa ; 
but  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  impart  it  as 
the  contemplation  of  choice  specimens  of  drawing. 
Our  continental  neighbours,  the  French  nnd  Ka- 
lians, are  far  before  us  in  this  particular,  on  ae- 
ewunt  of  the  great  facility  which  the  coalmen 
people  enjoy  of  witnessing  the  finest  specimens  of 
art.  The  palace  of  the  Louvre  ia  open  to  every 
Frenchman,  free  of  expeuae ;  and  there  he  can 
spend  a  leisure  hour  in  studying  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil.  The  frequent  exhibition 
of  works  of  this  description  insensibly  refines  the 
mind;  nnd  it  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  these  fre- 
quent exhibitions,  so  easy  of  access  in  all  Catholic 
countriea,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  are  so  far  in 
advance  of  Protestant  countries,  in  the  social  and 
refined  qualifications.  Our  Protestant  church  has 
literally  spoiled  its  disciples,  by  the  prohibition  of 
such  sights  aa  these,  and  the  effect  ia  diaccramie 
on  the  whole  population.  There  in  a  blantness, 
a  rudeness,  in  all  Protestant  countries,  which  is 
quite  proverbial.  The  Dutch  are  notorious  fur 
their  awkward  and  vulgar  mien;  the  Gennans 
are  noi  far  behind;  John  Bull  in  n  mere  beef- 
eater ;  and  in  Scotland  they  are  a  race  of  para 
Christian  Jews,  who  have  no  higher  ambition  One 
that  of  scraping  together  a  few  pounds,  shiMssgt, 
and  pence,  to  eat  and  drink  welt  while  they  five, 
nnd  to  be  carried  to  the  grave  on  i 
when  dead. 


GREAT  MEETING  OF  THE   PRODUCTIVE 
CLA8SES. 

On  Wednesday,  the  13th  nit.,  an 
public  meeting  of   the  productive 
held  at  the  National  Equitable  Labour  Exchange, 
Charlotte-street,  Fitxroy-square ; 

Mr.  S.  Austin  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  atated  that  the  meeftftnn;  had  been 
convened  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  expsaunant 
by  the  audience  assembled  In  the  same  plaoe,  on 
Sunday,  the  2d  instant,  who  tni  nnanimoaalj  de- 
cided that  •«  a  meeting  of  the  producers  of  wemha 
and  knowledge,  and  especially  of  the  mirmhun  nf 
the  Trades'  Unions,  should  be  called,  nnd  bo  held 
at  this  time  in  this  place,  to  take  into  rnnsiiln  i 
tion  the  objects  which  the  advanced  ironitifinsi  «f 
society  now  requires  to  be  obtained,  for  Ac 
benefit  of  all  classes,  from  all  the  jroniiimniwa  of 
the  civilised  nations  connected  by  sanity  and 
commerce."  I  regret,  the  chairman  said,  tana 
the  honour  of  presiding  on  the  prcsemt  e^cmsnpu 
haa  not  devolved  on  some  one  better  fitted  than 
myself  to  occupy  this  station,  bnt  the*  tasnV  ys*. 
have  assigned  me  is  rendered  cooiparatirefw  emsu, 
by  the  circumstance  that  onr  worthy  frltnit,  Mr, 
Robert  Owen,  haa  undertaken  to  develop  fn>  jam 
the  objects,  for  the  consideration  of  whsrfc  nam 
have  been  convened  this  evening;  nnd  I  titans;  tjhmt, 
if  any  difference  of  opinion  shall  arise,  W4tj.wal 
conduct  the  dhKujalaii  with  that  eqaaamsnirs-  nf 
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temper,  which  is  so  essential  to  forming*  a  cor- 
red  jadgment  on  subjects  of  grate  importance  5 
sod  1  have,  therefore,  now  only  to  request  your 
ciln  attention  to  the  propositions  which  Mr.  Owen 
will  lobmit  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Owen,  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  said, 
the  lime  is  now   arrived    when  the   productive 
classes  may,  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  with  the 
certaioty  of  ultimate  success,  pursue  the  straight, 
forward  course  that  leads  to  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness.   The  experience  of  many  years  had  quite 
tattooed  him,  Mr.  O.,  that  it  was  useless  10  ex- 
pect any  thing  from  the  governments  of  the  world : 
they  wirea  non-produchig  power,  and  they  felt 
that  they  had  an  interest  in  keeping  the  working 
classes  in  bondage ;  and  while  feeling  this,  they 
were  not' likely  to  take  the  lead  in  emancipating 
them ;  but  even  if  this  was  not  their  feeling,  they 
were  at  present  without  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience which  was  so  essentially  ueeessary  to  the 
right  direction  of  the  productive  classes  in  effect- 
ing this  great  work.    Mr.  Owen  here  read  a  copy 
of  a  letter,  which,  in  the  year  1815,  he  had  ad- 
dressed lo  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  and  an 
extract  frorrJ  a  speech  which  he  at  that  time  deli- 
vered at  a  public  meeting,  of  which  the  Provost 
wss  the  chairman,  on  the  subject  of  the  then  state 
of  the  cotton  trade,  in  which,  he  said,  for  the  first 
time,  the  condition  of  children  in  the  cotton-mills 
was' introduced  to  public  attention ;  and,  said  Mr. 
Owen,  I  also  bold  in  my  band  the  rough  draft  of 
the  first  bill  which  waa  introduced  into  Parliament 
on  this  subject,  and  to  support  which  I  received 
the  promise  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
houses  in  m j  personal  application  to  them;  this 
bill,  much  reduced  in  the  provisions  which  I  had 
proposed,  and  considerably  altered  in  mauy  re- 
spects, waa   afterwards  brought  forward  as  Sir 
Robert  PeePs  bill,  and,  after  three  «essions  of  dis- 
putation, was  passed  in  that  modified  form ;  and 
from  that  time   to  the  present  they  have  done 
nothing  at  all  equat  to  what  I  have  proposed.  The 
bill  passed  in  the  last  session  is  said  to  be  im- 
practicable ;  and  therefore,  after  nineteen  years 
legislation  on  this  subject,  the  wisdom  of  onr  le- 
gislators) has  not  been  equal  to  the  devising  a  re- 
Jusdy  for  she  grievous  evils  which  baaa-arisen  ia 
this  single  department.     If  we  go  00  at  this  rate, 
then,  centuries  will  elapse  before  any  decisive 
measures  will  be  taken  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  productive  classes.    The  important  question 
then  ia,  are   the  workiog  classes  themselves  pre- 
pared  to  adopt  those  measures  which  will  effec- 
toaJJjr  relieve  them  from  their  present  degraded 
atate  ?   -  My   opinion    is,   that   they   are  ;    the 
great  progress  that  they  have  made  within  the 
fast  few  months  convinces  me  that  they  have 
now  Imbibed  so  much  of  the  right  spirit*  and  have 
acquired  so  much  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the 
enhm  which  oppress  them,  that  they  are  sufficiently 
prepared   immediately  to   commence    the  great 
object  of  working  out  their  own  emancipation. 
The   Trades'  Unions  have  already  extended  all 
over  the  kingdom,  and  the  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  aseatere,  which  bad  been  made  at  Derby, 
Yeovil,  Worcester,  and  in  the  north,  to  pot  down 
the  Unions,  were  the  most  fortunate  events  that 
could  hare  happened;  for  they  had  demonstrated 
to  the  various  Unions,  agreeably  to  the  fable  of 
the  bundle  of  sticks,  that,  aa  single  trades,  they 
might  one  by  one  be  easily  destroyed  5  but  that  if 
all   the    trades  were  united,  no  power  on  earth 
conld  overcome  them;  the  conclusion  then  waa, 
and  to  that  conclusion  he  rejoiced  to  believe  vast 
lumbers  of  them  bad  already  arrived,  fears  must 
W  o    ensaaoJtsbf  fon  of  all  the  Unions,  and  they 
must  henceforward  be  at  one  man !  (Loud  aad 
on  tinned    cheering.)    Mr.  Owen  then  said,  he 
voald  not    longer  detain  the  meeting  with  preli- 
olnarr  observations;  no  doubt  they  had  all  heard 
f  tbe  fgrernt  charter  which  waa  granted  by  King 
obo,  amd  which  might  not  improperly  be  called 
be  non-proilucera*  charter ;  it  is  now  high  time  to 
ring;  forward  a  great  charter  for  tbe  productive 


clasaea  also,  and  this  we  will  call  tub  Charter 
or  thc  Rights  op  Humanity.  Mr.  O.  then 
read  ihe  various  clauses  of  this  charter,  explaining 
and  commenting  upon  them  aa  he  proceeded,  and 
we  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  fol- 
low him  through  this  most  interesting  detail, 
affording  a  degree  of  gratification  to  those  who 
heard  it  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten :  we  can 
only  give  the  charter  itself,  which  is  as  follows:— 
the  charter  of  the  rights  of  humanity. 
The  period  has  arrived,  when  the  producers  of 
wealth  and  knowledge  have  decided  that  they  will 
not  wnste  any  more  of  their  time  or  labour  on  ob. 
jecta  of  minor  importance,  which,  ff  obtained,  can 
effect  no  permanently  beneficial  change  in  their 
condition;  but  that,  overlooking  the  local  advan- 
tages of  class,  and  considering  only  the  general 
and  permanent  interest  of  humanity,  they  will 
henceforward  devote  all  their  energies  to  tbe  at- 
tainment of  those  superior  objects  and  advantages, 
developed  in  this  tfcjeir~cbarter, 

1.  A  graduated  Property  Tax,  equal  in  amount 
to  the  foil  exigencies  of  government  when  wisely 
administered. 

2.  An  abolition  of  all  other  customs,  duties,  and 
taxes,  national,  county,  and  parochial. 

3.  Free  and  protected  ingress  and  egress  for  all 
persons  into  and  out  of  all  countries ;  and  the  free 
interchange  of  all  improvements  and  commodities 
between  all  nations. 

4.  Wars  to  cease  j  and  all  differences  between 
nations  to  be  adjusted  by  an  annual  congress,  to 
be  held  in  rotation  in  eaeh  of  the  different  slates. 

5.  Liberty  of  expression  of  conscientious  opi- 
nions, upon  all  subjects,  without  limitation. 

6.  No  domioant  religion  to  exist,  nor  any  one  to 
be  encouraged  by  any  worldly  temptations  what- 
ever; but  all  to  be  equally  protected  in  the  righto 
of  conscience. 

7.  National,  scientific,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  education  for  all,  who,  from  any  cause, 
cannot  be  otherwise  well  trained  and  cultured  in 
all  tbeae  respects. 

8.  National  employment  for  all  who  cannot 
otherwise  find  productive  or  beneficial  occupation, 
that  thereby  tbe  greatest  sxnount  sf  wealth  may 
be  produced  for  each  Individual  in  the  world. 

9.  The  children  of  all  classes,  without  any  ex- 
ception, to  be  trained  and  employed,  physically 
or  mentally,  to  produce  for  society  aa  much  as 
they  require  from  society. 

10.  National  meaaurea  to  set  the  poor  and  un- 
employed immediately  to  beneficial  employments, 
under  arrangements  which  shall  reform  their  feel- 
ings and  habits,  and  secure  their  comfort  and 
happiness. 

11.  National  arrangements  to  distribute  the  new 
wealth,  created  by  the  national  employment  of  the 
poor  and  unemployed,  beneficially  lor  them  and 
the  nation. 

IS.  Unlimited  freedom  for  the  production  aad 
interchange  of  all  commodities  aad  riches,  until 
more  wealth  ehali  be  produced  than  is  necessary 
for  the  happiness  of  the  population  of  every 
country. 

13.  A  change  of  tbe  violona  and  degrading  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  productive  classes  are 
now  surrounded,  for  others,  possessing  a  virtuous 
and  superior  character. 

14.  The  present  property  of  all  individuals, 
acquired  and  possessed  by  tbe  nsagea  and  prac- 
tices of  old  society,  to  be  held  sacred  until  the 
possessors  shall  discover  that  it  can  be  nn  looger 
of  any  use  or  exchangeable  value,  from  the  facility 
with  which  a  surplus  of  wealth  will  be  produced 
for  all,  thus  destroying  the  met  Ice  to  accumulate 
Individual  wealth,  as  the  motto*  to  accumulate 
water,  where  it  ia  in  abundance,  baa  been  de- 
stroyed, although  it  ia  the  moat  iatrinaiealiy 
valuable  of  all  onr  wealth. 

15.  The  Just  rights  of  both  sexes  to  be  univer- 
sally established. 

16.  The  congress  of  the  nations  to  determine  on 
some  one  language,  which  aball  be  taught  to  all 


the  children  Of  each  state,  in  addition  to  their 
mother  tongue. 

17.  Arrangements  to  be  adopted,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, to  put  au  end  to  Individual  and  national 
competition  and  contest,  now  unnecessary,  and  pro- 
ducing innumerable  grievous  evils  to  all  classes. 

After  Mr.  Owen  had  concluded  reading  and 
commenting  on  the  charter,  he  read  and  proposed 
the  three  following  resolutions : — 

1.  That  any  law,  regulation,  custom,  or  prac- 
tice, injurious  in  Its  application  to  any  portion  of 
mankind,  at  borne  or  abroad,  cannot  be  just  in 
principle,  or  permanently  beneficial  in  practice,  to 
any  portion  of  the  human  race. 

2.  That  this  meeting  adopt  the  M  Chartrr  op 
the  rights  of  Humanity"  as  the  birthright  of 
all,  as  beneficial  for  all,  and  now  necessary  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all  j  and  therefore  re- 
commend the  producers  of  wealth  and  knowledge 
to  form,  without  delay,  such  arrangements  as  shall 
induce  the  non-producers  of  wealth  or  knowledge 
to  ngree  peaceably  to  introduce  these  rights  into 
the  general  practice  of  all  civilised  nations. 

3.  That,  to  effect  this  change  in  tbe  laws  and 
practice  of  nations,  in  the  shortest  time,  the  jpro- 
dncers  of  wealth  and  knowledge  must  keep  this 
charter  continually  before  them,  and  never  sus- 
pend their  exertions  until  these  rights  shall  be 
secured  for  the  population,  first  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  ultimately  of  all  other  countriea. 

Mr.  Borne  rose  to  second  the  resolutions,  and 
said  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  much 
on  these  important  resolutions,  after  tbe  splendid 
and  beautiful  facts  which  had  been  adduced  by 
Mr.  Owen ;  but  he  would  observe  that  the  govern- 
ments of  tbe  world  were  evidently  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  until  those  govern- 
ments became  acquainted  with  these  important 
principles,  they  conld  never  secure  tbe  hnppiness 
of  the  governed.  It  appeared  to  bim  (Mr.  H.)  that 
there  waa  a  great  similarity  between  tbe  moral 
and  the  physical  world;  Our  present  state  was 
like  the  barren  desert  of  the  wilderness ;  but, 
barren  aa  it  baa  hitherto  been,  the  seeds  of  human 
happiuesa  are  now^sowa  in  it,  and  henceforward 
it  must  be  tbe  great  ofcject  of  all  to  cultivate  it, 
and  bring  forth  the  goodly  fruit;  and  this,  the 
great  charter  of  humanity,  shall  be  our  guide.  It 
waa  a  very  different  charter  from  that  of  King 
John  :  that  waa  a  charter  for  the  aristocracy ;  thin 
waa  for  tbe  producing  classes,  who  had  hitherto 
been  kept  in  the  greatest  destitution  and  degsada* 
tton.  But  the  old  system  of  things  was  Kke  a 
compaoy,  in  which  the  few  possessed  crowns  and 
mitres,  capital  and  competition,  and  these  exer- 
cised the  most  oppressive  influence  over  the  many  j 
but  he  now  perceived  a  new  compaoy  arising, 
composed  of  the  working  many,  on  whose  fore- 
heads was  stamped  union,  and  on  whose  hearts 
was  Inscribed  human  juttiee  for  tbe  whole  of  the 
human  race.  And  how  waa  this  happy  change  to 
be  secured  ?  Not  by  tbe  working  claases  being 
disunited,  but  by  their  forming  one  general  com- 
pact, an  indissoluble  bond  of  moral  union,  which 
wilt  effectuate  and  secure  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  family  of  man. 

When  Mr.  Home  had  concluded,  H  waa  an- 
nounced to  the  Chairman  that  Mr.  Mbrrieon,  the 
able  editor  of  the  Pioneer ;  had  Just  arrived,  and 
that,  having  some  Important  business  to  transact 
that  evening,  his  time  was  very  limited.  The 
Chairman,  therefore,  Introduced  Mr.  Morrison  to 
the  assembly,  end  he  was  received  with  the  warm- 
eat  and  most  heartfelt  demonstrations  of  good 
feeling  that  we  ever  recollect  witnessing. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  he  felt  great  pleasure  iu  in- 
forming  that  numerous  meeting  that  he  was  wall 
acquainted  with  a  great  jporttoa  of  the  working 
classes,  who  had  already  been  formed  into  Unions, 
and  that  he,  with,  many  others,  had  come  to  town 
for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  uniting  all  these 
In  one  great  bond  of  union ;  and  he  would  tell 
some  parties,  particularly  those  at  Derby,  that  no 
family  of  the  working  classes  need  then  be  fearful 
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of  the  cooscqucnces  arising  from  the  oppressive 
conduct  of  the  matters.  Id  their  progress,  they 
had  had  great  prejudice*  to  contend  against,  aris- 
ing from  the  partiality  of  many  of  the  operatives 
to  their  own  particular  trades,  and  from  the  pride 
which  had  sprung  from  the  possession  of  larger 
foods,  which  had  also  given  rise  to  the  feeling 
that  they  ought  to  have  superior  power;  but  this 
was  unbecoming.  They  had,  however,  been  very 
successful  in  subduing  these  injurious  views  and 
feelings ;  and,  in  order  that  all  might  be  included 
in  the  great  union  about  to  be  effected,  it  had 
been  proposed  to  constitute  a  miscellaneous  lodge; 
nod  the  whole  will  thus  be  cemented  by  wise 
arrangements,  and  will  form  the  great  regeue* 
ruling  power  of  society.  Happily,  too,  the  work* 
iog  classes  had  now  discovered  that  violence  was 
injurious,  and  altogether  unnecessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  great  cause;  and  although  the  Derby 
matters  bad  aucceeded  in  their  object  in  u  trifling 
degree,  they  would,  in  a  few  weeks,  convince 
them,  and  those  of  Yeovil  and  Worcester,  that 
they  were  for  ever  removed  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  oppressors.  But  the  tyranny  of  the  roasters, 
in  saying  "  if  you  will  not  work  for  us,  we  will 
starve  you  to  death,**  bad  greatly  contributed  ta 
the  success  of  the  onion,  for  in  one  week  after  this 
circumstance  had  occurred,  we  established  a  ma* 
nnfactury.  These  gloves  now  on  my  bauds  ure 
Onion  glov€$,  and  to-morrow  |  expect  we  shall 
have  large  parcels  up,  ready  fur  aale,  of  the  very 
best  qualities,  and  all  the  production  of  the  Union 
turocd-ouU  [tremendous  cheering,  which  lasted 
for  a  considerable  time] ;— and  to  show  that  the 
masters  can  quarrel  as  well  as  the  men,  I  can  In- 
form you  that  they  had  a  quarrel,  and  also  a  fight, 
and  in  the  battle  the  mayor  got  a  black  eye !  The 
various  attempts  of  the  masters,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  put  down  the  Unions,  had 
caused  the  principles  of  general  union  to  spread; 
and  they  had  now  attained  that  strength  and 
power,  which  for  ever  prevents  the  capitalists 
from  wielding  the  productive  power  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  total  exclusion  and  injury  of  the  pro- 
ducing many.  And  though  the  prejudices  had 
been  numer oas,  and  a  great  many  objections  have 
been  raised  against  the  ceremonies  of  the  Trades' 
Unions,  yet  have  we  not  conventional  ceremonies, 
religious  ceremonies,  freemaionry  ceremonies  t 
Anp  though  secrecy  has  also  beeo  objected  to% 
and  however  well  the  objection  might  appear  in 
theory,  in  practice  it  had  been  proved  to  be  highly 
beneficial.  But,  said  Mr.  Morrison,  J  bad  almost 
forgotten  to  inform  you  of  the  Female  Unions :  1 
had  the  pleasure  of  opening  a  lodge  of  females  at 
Worcester,  and  such  was  their  intelligence  and 
capacity  to  execute  the  business,  that,  in  the  abort 
space  of  three  days  after  their  formation,  they 
proceeded  In  the  most  regular  way;  and  such  bad 
been  the  fright  of  the  poor  masters,  on  account  of 
ibis  Union,  that  they  had  even  endeavoured  to  in* 
duce  their  servant-maids  to  sign  a  declaration 
against  it \  but  they  stated  their  inability  to  do 
this,  inasmuch  as  they  had  previously  signed  a 
paper  In  favour  of  it.  In  another  female  union 
they  had  at  first  a  committee  of  twelve  men  to 
manage  the  business ;  bnt  in  a  very  short  timelhis 
was  found  to  be  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  women 
had 'become  so  conversant  with  all  the  arrange- 
ments that  they  undertook  the  sole  management 
,pf  their  own  affairs.  Thus,  then,  he  was  proud 
U>  say,  the  great  cause  of  union  was  making 
sound  and  rapid  progress  amongst  both  women 
and  men,  and  would,  he  was  quite  confident,  in  its 
immediate  and  ultimate  consequences,  be  produc- 
tive qf  the  greatest  good  to  society, 

The  meeting  a  as  subsequently  addressed  by 
Messrs.  Simpson,  Hoare,  A  brains,  palmer*  and 
Tipper;. and  some  most  excellent  observations 
'  were  delivered  by  these  gentlemen,  and  we  can 
only  repeat  our  regret  that  the  want  of  room 
prevent*  ns  from  reporting  them,  to  our  readers. 
The  greatest  unanimity  and  good  feeling  pre- 
vailed during  the  whole  of  tbja  highly  interesting 
meeting. 


The  working  men  and  women,  who  never 
thought  of  Unionism  before,  are  now  nobly 
answering  to  our  call,  and  mustering  them, 
selves  into  Unions.  In  Glasgow,  in  Paisley, 
in  Greenock,  in  Dundee,  and  in  Aberdeen,  the 
trades  are  forming  themselves  into  one  grand 
association  for  each  other's  protection  against 
the  influence  of  capital  and  competition ;  and 
we  point  with  pride  to  the  long  list  of  trades 
represented  hi  delegates  at  the  meeting  of 
Tuesday  last  The  Operatives'  Hall  will  be  the 
first  attempt  of  the  working  classes  here,  to 
obtain  possession  of  property  in  their  united 
capacity,  and  by  their  own  labour;  and, as 
was  well  observed  by  Mr.  Sim,  they  may  soon 
erect  a  new  town  or  their  own ;  if  but  a  be* 
ginning  was  once  made,  the  advantages  of  em- 
ploying the  idle  members,  instead  of  support- 
ing them  in  idleness,  wiM  soon  convince  the 
working  classes  of  their  former  errors,  and 
carry  them  forward  on  the  railway  of  improve- 
ment to  independence.  The  subscription-list 
in  Bupport  of  the  masons  and  cabinet-makers 
augurs  well,  when  but  so  few  trades  have  as 
yet  had  time  to  put  their  resolutions  into  prac- 
tice ;  but  we  are  confident  the  scheme  of  a 
voluntary  tax  in  a  short  time  will  work  well ; 
and,  when  once  the  present  struggle  is  over, 
which,  we  trust,  will  not  be  much  longer  con- 
tinued, the  means  of  subscription  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  hail.  There  is  no  occupation  but  what 
may  spare  of  their  scanty  earnings  two-and-a- 
half  per  cent  for  such  a  purpose,  which  will 
raise,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  three 
hundred  pounds  a- week.  This  sum  would 
purchase  stones,  lime,  wood,  and  iron,  and  pay 
the  weekly  wages  of  two  hundred  labourers, 
masons,  joiners,  smiths,  plasterers,  plumbers, 
and  slaters ;  and  the  wages  of  these,  again, 
would  give  work  to  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  a 
variety  of  other  trades.  Let  but  the  work  be 
once  begun,  and  we  are  rare  it  will  be  the  first 
step  towards  the  great  social  revolution  of 
which  we  are  advocate*. 

In  our  fourth  number,  we  warned  the 
Unions  against  the  system  of  secret  oaths, 
and  the  useless,  and  worse  than  childish 
paraphernalia  of  lodges.  In  this  number  we 
nave  given  an  account  of  an  attack  upon  a  lodge 
in  Exeter  J>y  the  police  and  constables;  how- 
ever much  we  deprecate  the  conduct  of  the 
authorities  for  their  interference  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Unions,  any  more  than  with 
tbelodgeaof  Freemasons,  Odd  FeUows,  Gar- 
deners, or  any  other  associations  who  in  their 
proceedings  do  not  interfere  with  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  legislature,    yet  we  cannot  but 


blush  to  think  of  the  foolishness  which  the  se. 
cret  system  has  manifested  in  the  conduct  of 
its  members.   Men  "  blindfolded,"  threatened 
with  a  "  drawn  sword,"  and  formidable  look- 
ing "  battle-axe,"  and  "  war-hatchet/'  (made 
of  wood,)  are  all  the  emblems  of  ignorance  and 
tyranny,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.    If  men 
will  not  be  true  to  each  other,  without  being 
bound  by  oaths,  and  threatened  by  swords  and 
hatchets,  farewell  to    social  improvement- 
farewell  to  every  thing  that  is  noble  or  gene, 
rous  in  human  kind ;   and  let  us  rather  live  as 
we  have  hitherto  done,  in  our  individualized 
state,  contending  with  each  other  for  a  misers. 
We  existence,  than  be  forced  to  submit  to  sock 
degradation*    These  remarks  do  not,  however, 
aoply  to  the  Scottish  Trades'  Unions-few 
have  adopted  the  English  system,  and  we  hone 
hi  their  future  proceedings  it  will  altogether  be 
avoided.  We  again  advise  die  Unions  to  ahrsyi 
act  upon  fair,  open,  and  honourable  prhYcipb, 
and  they  will  have  nothing  to  fear;  but  if  they 
do  otherwise,  they  may  rest  assured,  that  if  any 
interference  is  made  by  the  legislature,  it  can 
only  he  upon  the  pretence  of  administering 
oaths,  and  being  secret  associations.— Gfoajw 
Tradesman. 

Mankind  but  a  few  ages  since  were  in  a  very 
poor  condition  indeed  as  to  trade,  navigation, 
and  science ;  nor  indeed  were  they  much  better 
off  in  other  matters  of  useful  knowledge.  It 
was  a  green-headed  time ;  every  useful  im- 
provement was  held  from  them;  they  had 
neither  looked  into  heaven  nor  earth,  neither 
into  the  sea  nor  land,  as  has  been  done  since, 
They  had  philosophy  without  experiment, 
mathematics  without  instruments,  geometry 
without  scale,  astronomy  without  demonstra- 
tion. They  made  war  without  powder,  she* 
cannon,  or  mortar ;  nay,  bonfires  were  tnsde 
without  squibs  or  crackers.  They  went  to  m 
without  compass,  and  sailed  without  the  needle. 
They  viewed  the  stars  without  telescopes,  asi 
measured  altitudes  without  barometers.  Learn- 
ing had  no  printing-press,  writing  no  psne, 
and  paper  no  ink.  The  lover  was  forced  » 
send  his  mistress  a  deal  board  for  a  love  letter, 
and  a  billet-doux  might  be  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary trencher.  They  were  clothed  withosi 
manufactures,  and  their  richest  robes  were  the 
skins  of  die  most  formidable  monster.  They 
carried  on  trade  without  books,  and  correspon 
dence  without  posts ;  their  merchants  kept  is 
accounts,  their  shopkeepers  no  cash-boob; 
they  had  surgeons  without  anatomy,  and  shy- 
eioians  without  the  Materia  Medic*;  they 
gave  emetics  without  ipecacuanha,  and  esrrf 
agues  without  bark. — JHrf. 


POLITICAL  QUACKERY. 
The  member  for  Montrose  and  the  Abroath  Bank  visited  Brechin  on  Saturday  week,  ass* 
doled  out  our  allotment  of  the  "  explanations,"  in  the  Farmers'  Hall,  to  a  select  party,  a&ntoei 
by  "  tickets."  Availing  ourselves  of  out  electoral  privilege,  we  attended,  with  a  view  of  repay- 
ing the  honourable  gentleman's  speech ;  but  on  comparing  notes  with  the  report  in  the  i«*- 
titer  of  the  7th,  we  find  no  material  difference  m  quality  hetween  our  portion  of  me  sophistry 
and  that  dealt  out  to  our  neighbours  in  Abroath,  only,  as  compared  witn  theirs,  we  were  rather 
scrimped  in  quantity.  But  mis,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  loss,  we  are  quHesureyai 
deemed  a  blessing  by  the  meeting,  which  seemed  most  anxious  to  be  delivered  from  the  mflktke, 
and  to  get  away  long  before  Mr*  Ross  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  said  enjough.  There  » 
nothing  in  Mr*  Ross's  character  more  conspicuous  than  his  matchless  effrontery.  If  he  conM 
blush,  shame  would  have  turned  his  face  to  a  cinder  long  ere  now ;  but  his  impudence  staasr 
him  in  the  stead  of  argument,  eloquence,  and  political  probity ;  to  a  certain  extent,  it  daaarnu uw 
resentment  of  his  hearers,  and  deprives  mem  of  the  desire  of  replying  On  this  ocssnsni 
silent  contempt  seemed  to  be  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  meeting.  The  suTy  fragments  af  uV 
Rossie  faction  made  one  feeble  attempt  of  pattering  with  their  feet,  when  Mr.  Ross  eondtdes 
his  condemnation  of  Mr.  Hume's  motion  against  naval  and  military  sinecures;  but,  heiaf 
quickly  hissed  into  decency,  they  remained  quiet  through  the  rest  of  the  perfornasuice.    flpeatfaj 

generally  of  the  "explanations,    they  wanted  sincerity  on"  all  points  except  twoj  namely,  &*, 
is  determination  not  to  part  with  corn  laws  till  the  landed  interest  get  some  adequate  canapes. 
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tttiaa  for  the  low  they  would,  according  to  this  consistent  political  economist,  sustain ;  for  he 
soured  us. that  all  clssses  are  protected  by  restrictive  laws  as  much  as  the  landed  interest,  and  that 
no  class  is  so  unmercifully  taxed.  And,  second,  the  gentleman  was  very  serious  in  the  mani- 1 
festation  of  his  boundless  natred  of  the  non-electors,  the  Radicals,  and  the  local  press.  On  these 
points,  Mr.  Ross  was  quite  alive,  and  spoke,  at  least  for  once,  from  the  heart.  It  would  appear 
that  his  former  supporter,  the  editor  of  the  Montrose  Review,  has  touched  him  in  the  quick,  and 
sorely  wounded  Iris  irritable  vanity  with  a  paragraph  in  a  late  number  of  his  paper.  Well 
knew  Mr.  Ross,  as  he  said,  that  he  would  be  most  wickedly  aspersed  and  misrepresented  by  the 
newspapers  when  his  back  was  about,  as  he  had  been  before ;  but  he  would'  beg  his  friends  not 
to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  base  slander,  till  he  came  back,  when  he  would  "  explain,"  and 
dear  np  all  things  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  It  unfortunately  happens,  continued  the  mem- 
ber for  Montrose  and  the  Arbroath  Bank,  in  a  tone  of  doleful  lamentation,  "  that  many  people 
take  what  they  see  printed  in  the  newspapers  for  gospel;  and  so  peculiarly  situated  am  I,  thai 
though  in  most  cases,  when  a  public  man  is  attacked  by  one  portion  of  the  press,  there  is  another 
portion  of  it  to  defend  him,  vet  1  have  none  to  take  my  part."  Prodigious !  as  Dominie 
Sampson  would  have  said.  Was  there  ever  such  an  unfortunate  mortal  as  Mr.  Ross,  to  ruin 
whose  fair  reputation,  aH  the  quilldrivera  and  printers'  devils  in  the  kingdom,  from  the  editor 
of  die  Encyclopedia  down  to  the  boy  that  sweeps  the  office  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  have  con- 
spired? To  wade  and  wander  after  this  man  through  all  his  evolutions  would  be  sickening  and 
endless,  A  few  examples  of  his  consistency  may  be  given,  however,  though  they  should  serve 
no  other  purpose  but  to  edify  and  delight  the  silly  reptiles  that  still  continue  to  crawl  in  bis 
train ;  though  they  know  that  he  would,  without  the  least  compunction,  starve  them  to  death 
with  corn  laws,  and  trample  them  under  his  feet  like  the  mire  in  the  street 


TO  CORRESI^pNDENTS. 

Mmwed  X.  W.  He  shall  appear,  probably, 
nesH  week,  only  we  ehaU  use  a  few  Ubertice 
with  his  letter.  Wemvetput  a  "check"  upon 
Hn'm  ;  but  we  shall  do  it  merely  wfyh  a  dash  of 
the  pen. 

We  hope  Wr.  Portbury't  advertisement  wUl  not 
be  too  late  newt  week,  as  we  wish  to  see  him 
previous  to  Us  publication. 


£f>t  Crisis. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  1. 


ifr.  Ross,  when  canvassing  with  his  mash  on,  in 
1832. 

At  a  meetiog  of  the  electors  of  Forfar,  in 
December,  1832,  Mr.  Rodgers  asked  both  candi. 
dales—"  Will  you  vote  for  a  repeal  of  the  septen- 
nial act,  and  for  triennial  parliaments  ?"  Mr. 
Ross  replied,— •«  I  will  agree  to  the  repeal  of  the 
septennial  act,  became  1  think  that  the  abolition 
or  triennial  parliaments  was  an  act  of  Injustice." 

)o  a  printed  circular,  dated  the  16th  July,  1832, 
and  addressed  to  the  electors  by  Mr.  Ross,  he 
•ajt,— *'  It  will  no  donbt  be  expected  that  I  should 
express  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  shorten • 
ia?  the  duration  of  parliaments.  I  think  seven 
years  too  long  a  period  for  any  parliament  to  exist ; 
and,  on  that  account,  /  should  give  my  support  to 
a*  alteration  of  the  present  septennial  act." 

At  the  meeting*  above  alluded  to,  Mr.  Rodgers 
atked,— "  What  ought  to  be  done  with  all  unne- 
cessary offices  and  unmerited  pensions?"  Both 
candidates  answered,  —  "  Abolished.*  In  his 
printed  circular,  referred  to,  Mr.  Ross  says,  "  I 
wosht  unhesitatingly  advocate  economy  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure."  One  would 
think  this  plain  enough  j  bat  torn  to  the  right. 


Referring  to  Mr.  Ross's  circular,  when  cajoling 
the  electors*  and  concerning  which  be  says,  in 
hw  preamble—**  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  1 
an  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  Importance  of 
tae  document  which  I. now  send  forth.    So  far  am 
I  from  regarding  it  as  mere  electioneering  placard, 
aobmit   it  to  your  attention  as  a  document  by 
ich  /  ass  willing  that  my  future  public  l(fe 
be  tried."   In  this  honestly- written  manifesto, 
notorious  Mr.  Ross  says— **  With  respect  to 
corn  laws,  I  bare  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that 
consider  the  present  prohibitive  system  utterly 
Itenable.    1  perfectly  agree  with  our  most  xea- 
us  reformers,  tuat  a  fixed  duty  shall  now  be  im- 
bed, sufficiently  low  to  facilitate  an  interchange 
our  manufactures  for  the  corn  of  foreign  conn- 
lea.     It  has  bees  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell 
id  other  economists,  in  whose  information  I  place 
£h  confidence,   that  the  protecting  duty  ought, 
the  first  instance,  to  be  10s.  per  quarier  on 
eat."     Mr. Chalmers  having  stated,  in  a  public 
dress,  that  he  woold  consider  7s.  per  quarter 
Bcieotly  high  to  commence  with,  as  the  maxi- 
kn  rata  of  a  descending  scale  of  duties,  Mr. 
*  afterwards  explained  that  be  meant  the  ten 
Ings  an.  the  highest  of  a  descending  scale  of 


Mr,  Ross,  after  he  had  gained  his  election,  and 
thrown  off  his  mash. 
Mr.  Ross  voted  against  the  motion  for  a  repeal 
of  the  septennial  act ;  and,  amongst  the  re»t  of 
the  provoking  humbug  by  which  he  attempts  to 
whitewash  himself,  he  says  that "  the  motioo  was 
brought  forward  at  an  improper  period ;  that  it 
was  intended  to  embarrass  Ministers ;  that  though 
brought  forward  at  an  earlier  period,  he  would 
have  had  great  doubts  as  to  giving  it  his  support; 
and  (here  is  the  cream  of  the  impudence)  that  ht 
is  the  bent  judge  of  the  proper  period  for  intro- 
ducing a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  septennial 
act." 

Mr.  Rosa  opposed  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  naval 
and  military  sinecures,  and  alio  Mr.  Ruthven*» 
motion  on  economy,  retrenchment,  and  reduction 
of  the  public  expenditure;  and  justifies  himself 
fur  so  doins\  by  telling  us  that  "  Hume's  motioo 
waa  brought  forward  'too  soon ;  that  RuthveVs 
was  a  clap-trap  -,  and  (mark  tbia  weighty  reason) 
that  the  abolition  of  sinecures  and  unmerited  pen- 
sions woold  be  greatly  detrimental  to  our  interest 
abroad,  because  it  would  be  breaking  our  na- 
tional faith. 

Mr.  Ross  supported  Mr.  WMtmore's  motion 
against  the  corn  lawa,  and  so  far  acted  agreeably 
to  his  solemn  declarations  to  hia  constituents ;  but 
be  now  says  that  he  did  so  merely  to  please  them  j 
that  he  repents  of  his  vote;  "  that  if  the  protec- 
tion which  the  agriculturist  enjoys  against  foreign 
competition  is  to  be  remdved,  the  agriculturist 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  placed  oo  an  equality 
with  the  manufacturer  (we  wish  he  were),  in 
the  manner  they  are  taxed*,  and  manufacturers 
of  every  description  most  abandon  the  protection 
they  enjoy  in  their  several  trades."  (We  woold 
wish  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  tbia  pro- 
tection, so  far  as  several  classes  of  manufacturers 
are  concerned.)  "  That  it  would  be  unjust  to  re* 
duce  the  price  of  the  agriculturist's  produce,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  pay  his  taxes ;  thst  a  fixed 
duty  is  the  favourable  watchword  of  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  question  settled,  not  in  a  fair,  and 
equitable,  and  statesman- like  manner,  but  by  the 
abort-sighted  policy  of  merely  considering  the 
temporary  interest  of  the  consumer ;  that  a  fixed 
duty  would  be  no  protection  whatever  to  the 
landed  interest,  and  ought  never  to  be  mentioned 
by  way  of  protection  *,  tbat  the  question  must  not 
be  handled  by  any  hot- headed  demagogue,  who 
has  been  bellowing  into  the  eara  of  hia  constituents 
the  popularity  of  cheap  bread  and  no  corn  laws." 

let  any  unprejudiced  man  look  over  the  above  specimens,  and  then  say  if  ever  Mr.  Ross  hail 
tquml,  or  if  ever  any  honourable  gentleman  had  a  stronger  claim  to  the  distinction  of  baring 
portrait  placed  aa  the  frontispiece  to  the  "  Annals  of  Impudence/'— Zounds*  Advertiser. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Movement,  as  the  French 
express  themselves,  has  now  decidedly-  taken 
up  his  abode  with  the  "  Trades'  Unions/'  and 
is  likely  to  continue  there  for  some  time.  He 
has  spread  his  wings  over  the  whole  country, 
and  is  gathering  his  brood  together  to  shelter 
them  from  the  evils  with  which  the  aristocracy 
of  birth,  king's  councillors,  and  pensioners  are 
threatening  them.  There  is  a  storm  a-comcag, 
when  the  old  hen  thus  shelters  her  young 
ones  ;  "  and  what  sort  of  storm  is  It }"  Why  K 
only  dew  upon  the  mown  grass,  and  shoWers 
to  water  the  parched  ground — no  storm  at  all. 
We  want  a  little  radical  moisture  to  make  us 
take  root  ' 

The  ladies,  we  understand,  am  at  last  ret. 
solved  to  behave  themselves  like  menj  and  no 
longer  to  live  a  single  life.  Many  of  them 
have  undergone  the  ceremony  already*  and 
commenced  a  lodge  of  their  own.  Some  of  the 
Unionists  profess  a  little  alarm  at  this.  What 
are  they  alarmed  at  t  and  what  rig£it  have  they 
to  interfere  ?  Are  not  the  women  one  half  of 
humanity  ?  Are  they  not  feUow-iaboiwers  with 
the  men  ?  Are  they  not  more  oppressed,  and 
more  unequitably  paid,  than  their  robust  part- 
ners P  Who  is  a  greater  drudge  than  the  eons. 
mon  house-servant?  and  how  few  women, 
now,  comparatively  speaking,  hare  any  sup- 
port or  dependence  but  their  own  exertion*! 
Marriage  is  becoming  less  and  less  frequent, 
for  a  living  is  becoming  mora  and  move  pre. 
carious.  These  arguments  ought  to  prevail 
with  the  rudest  and  the  most  illiberal  mind : 
and  it  is  only  a  rude  and  an  illiberal  mind  that 
can  require  an  argument  to  justify  women  in 
claiming,  and  men  in  giving,  to  woman  rights 
equal  to  man  himself. 

A  miscellaneous  lodge  is  also  forming,  and 
we  request  of  such  as  are  friendly  to  die  cause 
of  national  productive  Unions,  to  come  forward 
and  enter  the  list  This  lodge  will  admit  of 
all  classes,  from  the  kinjg  and  his  ministers, 
down  to  their  livery  servants.  A  nucleus  k 
now  forming  at  Charlotte-street— which  will 
soon  be  in  connexion  with  die  great  National 
Union. 

Thult  man  is  rapidly  falling,  in  a  moral 
sense,  in  proportion  aa  his  means  of  improve- 
ment are  mcreasing.  Every  day  is  adding  to 
the  list  of  those  means,  and  opening  new  fields 
for  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  quali- 
ties. Riches  are  accumulating  on  aft  sides. 
The  science  of  mankind,  in  every  department 
of  human  skill,  is  rapidly  pnvrejsing.    The 
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inventive  faculties  of  humanity  are  continually 
subjecting  tome  new  power  of  nature  to  their 
control,  and  enlarging  the  dominion  of  die 
lord  of  creation.  But  what  is  power  to  a 
tyrant?  Can  it  make  him  happy?  No! 
miserable  is  the  lot  of  him  who  trusts  to  mere 
dominion  for  that  tranquillity  which  consti- 
tutes happiness.  Man,  whilst  he  is  subduing 
the  elements  around  him,  is  at  war  with  him- 
self; every  individual  eyes  his  neighbour 
askance;  the  green  eye  of  jealousy  glistens 
from  beneath  the  lowering,  wrinkled  eyebrows 
*f  every  member  of  society.  It  is  war  through- 
out the  vast  expanse  of  human  intelligence  and 
human  intercourse. 

This  wretched  state  of  dominion  may  teach 
us  all  that  scientific  or  intellectual  progress  is 
capable  of  creating  evil  as  well  as  good.  Power 
may  be  directed  two  different  ways ;  and  hi- 
therto it  has  all  been  directed  to  the  creation  of 
human  misery.  Those  in  power  must  either 
be  extremely  foolish,  or  extremely  hypocriti- 
cal, when  they  express  their  sympathies  for  the 
suffering  poor,  and  exert  themselves  so  little 
to  remove  the  evil.  What  can  these  legisla- 
tors think  of  the  downward  progress  of  society  ? 
of  die  tremendous  increase  of  pauperism  ?  of 
the  precarious  tenure  by  which  the  half  of  the 
species  hold  their  very  existence?  and  of  the 
ghastly  counsel  which  benevolence  has  been 
compelled  to  administer,  to  prevent  the  repro- 
duction of  the  species,  and  put  a  check  upon 
the  generous  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  Not  only 
have  our  private,  social,  and  political  eco- 
nomists distributed  this  counsel  amongst  the 
poor,  as  the  only  possible  relief  from  the 
miseries  of  starvation,  but  even  the  French 
Government  has,  of  late,  given  official  hints 
to  the  prefects  of  the  different  provinces  to 
discourage  reproduction  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  French  mothers,  inverting  the  order  of 
common  nature,  instil  into  the  minds  of 
their  daughters  the  same  monastic  notions. 
Where  are  we  going,— into  what  sort  of  state 
are  our  law-mongers  driving  us  ?  We  shall 
tell  you,  friends,  countrymen,  and  lovers— they 
are  driving  us  into  pauper  communities ;  large 
monasteries,  where  the  men  and  women  shall 
live  apart  as  they  did  in  days  of  old,  and  only 
see  each  other  through  the  grating.  There  we 
shall  work  at  all  sorts  of  machinery  for  our 
daily  bread ;  and  if  ever  the  two  sexes  do  meet, 
it  shall  be  under  the  eye  of  an  inspector,  who 
shall  take  good  care  that  no  misfortune  occurs. 
This  is  die  ultimate  tendency  of  Malthuaian 
and  competitive  legislation,  and  the  age  is 
running  rapidly  into  it. 

•  If  you  do  not  interfere,  by  doing  business  for 
yourselves,  and  entering  into  great  national  and 
social  arrangements— this  is  your  fate.  In  a 
short  time  you'  will  eat,  drink,  and  breed, 
merely  by  a  government  allowance* 

Wfe  shall  give  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Owen's  lecture  next  number.  We  hap- 
pened to  clefer  the  drawing  up  of  the  report 
till  it  was  too  late,  and  we  want  to  compare  it 
with  an  article  in  the  Times.  •      ' 


ON  THE  MIS-STATEMENTS  OF  THE  OT. 
SIMONf  AN3  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  '<  COM- 
MUNITY." 

TO   THB  EDITOR  OT  THE  CUIUS. 

Sir,— 1  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  observations 
on  a  part  of  the  Address  of  the  St.  Simon  ians, 
lately  inserted  in  the  Conservative,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  Jesuitical  side-wind  attack 
upon  a  system  of  which  the  writer,  lamentably  for 
himself,  Is  totally  ignorant,  and  which  ignorance 
will  be  palpable  enough  to  those  who  do  under- 
stand  the  system  which  he  opposes;  bnt  with 
those  w bo  are  already  prejudiced  against  that  sys- 
tem, or  who  may  know  little  or  nothing  about  It, 
what  be  says  may  tend  to  strengthen  their  preju- 
dices, and  perhaps  mislead  the  unwary.  The 
writer  recommends  thai,  to  render  available  the 
capital  you  are  obtaining  to  the  relief  of  the  la- 
bouring class,  you  should  adopt  without  delay,  as 
yoor  guiding  principle  in  those  plans  which  you 
mean  to  pursue,  the  principle  of  atsociation.  So 
far  I  quite  agree  with  him— -without  union  or 
association  no  permanent  good  can  be  effected ; 
and  I  rejoice  therefore  in  the  extensive  spread 
which  the  system  of  association  is  now  making. 
Bnt  the  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  "  this  princi- 
ple has  been  hitherto  badly  understood,  or  badly 
explained  ;"  and  if  the  writer  had  intended  this  to 
apply  to  himself,  or  to  his  own  school,  it  would 
have  been  true  enough,  as  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  paragraph  sufficiently  proves ;  but  this  is  evi- 
dently not  his  meaning,  for  lie  says,  "  it  (that  is, 
the  principle  of  association)  has  been  confounded 
with  that  agglomeration  of  individuals  called 
community.  Such  an  aggregate,  possessing  no 
common  life,  no  motive  of  action,  no  spirit  of  or- 
der, no  method  in  the  distribution  of  labour,  no 
compass  for the retribution  of  the  worker,  no  stand- 
ard for  fixing  employments  and  gradations  among 
the  members;  being  a  mere  chance-medley  com. 
position,  or  at  best  an  unwieldy  corporation,  evolv- 
ing itself  by  the  mere  routine  of  age,  must  neces- 
sarily in  practice  turn  out  a  failure;  witness  the 
decay  of  the  several  Labour  Exchanges  and 
incipient  communities,  (bunded  here  and  else- 
where upon  a  false  and  metaphysical  principle 
of  non-responsibility  and  mathematical  equality." 
Now,  Sir,  if  1  did  not  know  that  It  is  impossible 
for  him  to  give  any  reply,  1  would  ask  this  writer 
to  inform  your  readers  where  these  Labour  E*- 
changes  .and  incipient  communities  have  been 
founded,  as  he  says  they  have  been,  on  the  prin- 
ciple, whether  that  principle  be  false  or  true,  of 
non-responsibility  and  mathematical  equality.  I 
affirm  that  no  such  thing  has  ever  yet  been  ;  and 
here,  therefore,  great  Ignorance,  or  an  intended 
misrepresentation,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  is 
clearly  made ;  but  the  misrepresentation,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  does  not  rest  here,  for  he 
has  either  ignorautly  or  designedly  mixed  up  the 
Labour  Exchange,  and  something  else  to  which 
he  refers,  1  know  not  what,  but  which  be  calls 
incipient  communities,  with  that  which  he  is  also 
pleased  to  term  "  that  agglomeration  of  indivi- 
duals called  community,*  meaning  thereby,  no 
doubt,  that  arrangement  of  society  projected  by 
Mr.  Owen,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
community.  Now,  Sir,  every  one  who  knows  any 
thing  about  Labour  Exchange,  and  what  Mr. 
Owen  calls  community,  is  perfectly  aware  that 
the  two  things  are  as  completely  distinct  the  one 
from  the  other,  as  a  bridge  which  leads  from  one 
town  to  another  is  distiuct  from  the  towns  to,  or 
from,  which  it  leads :  and  if  the  writer,  therefore, 
could  prove — which  I  know  he  cannot,  and  1  dare 
say  be  will  not  try,  still  if  he  was  capable  of 
proving— that  the  principle  on  which  the  Labour 
Exchange  was  projected  had  failed,  he  would  then 
find  that  he  bad  made  very  little  way  in  overturn- 
ing those  principles,  on  which  Mr.  Owen  proposes 
to  found  communities.  But  let  us  examine  what 
is  this  writer's  notion  of  a  community.  He  says, 
it  is  M  as  aggregate  possessing  no  common  life*" 


This  is  rather  abstrase;  bnt  whiter*  he  sunt 
by  the  term  life  here,  if  it  bo  posusudsyne 
community  at  all,  will  certainly  be  panesud  by 
them  in  common,  for  there  all  /things  will  be  n 
common,  and  be  possessed  equally  by  all,  accord* 
ing  to  their  capacity  of  possession.    Is  tie*  ous- 
munitiea  will  be  literally  fulfilled  that  purpose 
which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  said  be  came  to  accoa* 
plish.    "  I  am  come  (said  he)  that  ye  might  bare 
life,  and  that  ye  might  have  it  more  abaodsotlj.' 
Life,  physicsl,  intellectual,  and  moral,  will  there 
be  enjoyed  by  all,  without  distinction.  -  Bnt  the 
writer  says,  there  will  be  M  no  motive  toncHon.* 
If  by  no  motive,  be  meaot  none  of  these  ootira 
which  commonly  influence  human  beings  ia  the 
competitive  state  of  society,  no  "  leveof  tbethinn 
of  the  world,*9  no  love  of  money,  no  lore  tf 
accumulation,  of  distinction,  of  rank,  of  privilege, 
of  domination,  no  love  of  any  thing  merely  bees** 
we  are  the  emclueive  possessors  of  it,  so  dean 
in  the  strong,  whether  physically  or  iutelajctoallt, 
to  tyrannise  over  the  weak-^no  desire  o(mrU6cu) 
reward,  or  wish  to  inflict  individual  punishncat; 
all  these,  and  other  motives  of  antipathy  and  ia- 
dividuallsin,  I  rejoice  to  believe,  will,  in  the  state 
of  community,  be  unknown.    But  sre  these  the 
ouly  motives  by  which  human  beings  can  ben> 
fluenced  ?  have  we,  indeed,  to  loam,  that  uw 
writer,  in  his  great  wisdom  and  kindness,  woaW 
now  teach  that "  the  stimulus  of  action  will  cease, 
and  a  general  laziness,  inherent  to  men's  astro, 
will  set  his  energies  asleep,  unless  due  regard  be 
paid  to  some  fixed  proportion  between  the  toaosr, 
the  talent,  and  the  capital  of  the  labourer,  and  the 
retribution  he  shall  receive  f**     Is  comnetitioa, 
then,  to  be  the  moviog  spring  of  action  is  the* 
new  associations  ?    Are  the  weak,  physically  ssi 
intellectually,  still  to  be  pitted  against  the  atroiz; 
snd  wheu  the  strong  shall  have  acquired  capital, 
shall  they  also  bave  an  additional  advantage  over 
the  poor,  aod  the  less  favoured  by  nature  sad  bj 
fort  une  ?    W  hy ,  Sir,  we  have  groaned  under  these 
promised  advantages  from  time  immemorial— « 
want  no  new  association  to  obtain  for  as  these 
blessings!    Ob,  but,  if  you  do  not  pay  proper  re- 
gard to  these  things,  "the  industrious  bee  will 
again  become  surcharged    with   the  toil  whkk 
should  have  been  the  portion  of  the  idledrose," 
and  if  we  do.  pay  regard  to  these  things,  let  a* 
ask,  from  whom  will  the  rewards  to  be  given  tone 
talent  snd  capital,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  labsv 
of  the  individual,  come  ?    these  must  of  cost* 
be  contributed  by  the  less  talented,  and  by  turn 
who  hsve  no  capital.     O  rare    discovery'.  « 
thank  thee,  St.  Simon,  if  though  art  not  UbeW 
here,   that  thou  bast  thus  displayed  the  eltis 
foot,  for  this  is  iodeed  our  old  adversary  const- 
tition,  iu  a  new  dress,  but  still  *'  seeking  «hss 
he  may  devour.'*  These,  then,  are  the  no  utotrrs 
of  action  which  will  indeed  be  wanting  »tk 
state  called  community.     But,  I  ask  again, « 
these  the  only  motives  by  which  bo  man  beagi 
can  be  influenced  ?  Is  man  indeed  such  aaatsral) 
Itzy  animal  that,  unless  goaded  to  labour  by  ue 
love  of  individual  distinction  aod   acctwnltnsi, 
he  will  become  actually  torpid,  aod  have  sti  ha 
energies  Isid  asleep  ?    Why,  this  is  the  *  ©Ms* 
pent"  in  another  shape— -that  of  natural  deprtftT 
and  are  we  indeed  come  to  this,  that  a  new  re* 
latioo  it  necessary  to  teach  ns  the  old  doctrines' 
original  sin  ?    Man  Is  inherent  I  j  a  lazy  beJaf,'* 
he  f   Where  did  St.  Simon  learn  this  dogma, !►** 
you  ?    Not  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  cerfeisJfc 
though  possibly  in  someJesuit'a  college,   Ball 
assert  fearlessly,  that  this  is  a  gross  libel  as  ssaas 
nature,  and  that  no  man  would  Jhave  esrei  a 
make  such  a  statement  whose  eyes  had  sat  beet 
previously  blinded  by  some  strong    mgsslrw*, 
which  pre  vest  him  from  discerning  last  whisk 
is  daily  passing'  before  him  in  the  s^sjstto* 
industry,  and  activity  of  everj  child  who  a  • 
good  health;  true  it  is,  thst  without  ess*  a* 
encing  motive,  no  one  will  be   active  r,  >*t  *• 
the  question  again  returns    csa    notarial  ** 
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Met  Daman  nature,  bat  the  degrading  motives 
•bote  stated  ?    I  most  firmly  believe  that  there 
are  other,  and  e?en  much  stronger  motive*,  that 
mar  tod  do  move  him  to  action  $  though  1  most 
admit  that  great  paina  have  been  takeo,  and  with 
too  much  success,  to  remove  him  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  their  influence;  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  native  sympathy  does  and   will  break 
forth  $  aod  we  aee  individuals  pursuing*  a  course 
of  osefolness  amidst  obloquy  aod  reproach,  so  in- 
fluenced by  the  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow, 
men,  that  every  other  consideration  sinks  into 
nothing  ia  comparison  with  this  self-absorbing 
desire.    And  when  man  ahall  be  trained  amidst 
equals,  without  emulation  and  strife,  where  rea- 
son aod  fcindoees  will  be  cultivated  by  all,  as  the 
sole  means  of  acquiring  that  sympathy  of  our 
fellow,  beings  which  is  the  greatest  necessary  and 
the  greatest  sJeasnre  of  life,  then  will  it  be  found 
that  to  do  and  to  communicate  good,  will  be  the 
strongest  motive  which  can  influence  a  human 
(      being,  because  It  will  bring  him  in  return  the 
greatest  amount  of  real  and  permanent  gratifica- 
tion ;  «  good  measure,  pressed  down  and  running 
o?erf  shall  men  give  unto  your  bosoms.'*    But  to 
proceed  with    the  objections  to  the  community 
•/stem ;  our  St.  Simonian  opponent  says,  there 
will  be  «  no  spirit  of  order."    What  does  this 
mesa?    That  there  will  be  no  rules,  no  regain, 
(ions,  no  government  ?    If  so,  this  is  only  another 
proof  that  be  ia\  quite  ignorant  of  bis  subject. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
fyoopsis,  published   in   the    Crisis  of  the  8tb 
insfsnt,  will   immediately  perceive  bow  totally 
sofounded  is  such  a  statement.     Again;  "no 
'    method    Id    the    distribution    of  labour;*9   the 
Synopsis,  on  the  contrary,  states  "  that  the  pub- 
'    lie  srrangementn  aball  be  such,  as  to  give  the 
best  known  direction  to  the  Industry  and  talents 
•f  every  individual."     The  writer  adds,    «  no 
compass  for  the  retribution  of  the  worker.**    By 
oo  compass,  is  here  to  be  understood,  that  the 
compass  which  be  advocates,  and  which  has  been 
quoted  above,  ia  not  that  which  will  regulate  the 
return  to  be  made  to  the  worker  in  the  commu- 
nity! Aod  this  is  true;  it  Will  not;  the  rules  for 
Ibe  community  workers  i«,  that  "  every  one  shall 
be  provided  through  life  with  the  best  of  every 
Jbing  for  human  nature ;"  yes ;  but  then  he  says, 
41  there  will  be  no  standard  for  fixing  employ- 
ments and  gradations  among  the  members ;"  alas  I 
as— every  one  being  made  useful  to  the  extent  of 
bis  abilities,  and  each  one  having  every  thing 
•bat  he  can  desire,  there  will  be  no  opening  for 
gradations,  aod  all  those  baubles  that  belong  to 
them;    for  there,  "  the  science  of  mutual  tor- 
menting, nnd  rising  on  each  other's  degradation, 
"ill  be  forgotten,  and  the  earth  will  be  laid  out 
fry  the  hands  of  wisdom  and  taste,  for  the  greatest 
common  happiness*  of  all."    *  But,"  proceeds  the 
writer,   •«  being    a  mere  chance-medley  compo. 
sition,"  if  it  were  true,  is  rather  an  inconsistent 
abjection  for  a  writer  to  make,  who,  in  the  same 
paragraph    says,    "  the  only  equality  which  a 
social  system,  in  accordance  with  nature,  can  ad- 
arii,  is  equality  of  chances,"  which  I  suppose  means 
the  chances  of  birth,  of  organization,  of  talent,  of 
education,  capital,  &c.  &c. ;  which  is  just  equality 
of  nonsense.     The  term  chances,  if  it  means  any 
Mag,  means  those  causes  with  which  we  are  lin- 
tcquainted  ;    and   aa  long  as  there  are  any  of 
these  which  produce  inequality,  of  course  we 
cannot  remove  them;  but   the  moment  we  be- 
sssaer  acquainted  wiri  them,  I  contend  that  jus- 
•ice  requires    their  removal;  and.  if  we  were 
»  act  tfaos.  Justly,  we  should  even  get  rid  of 
'  very  large  proportion  of  the  inequality  that  now 
«»ts.     As   far  aa  human  knowledge,  then,  will 
rail  to  avert    it,  the  community  will  not  be  a 
oance-anedJejr  composition,  nor  will  it  be  *  an 
■wieldly  corporation,"  for  it  has  been  one  of  the 
rea/est  objects  of  Us  projector  to  ascertain  what 
amber  of  individuals  can  be  associated  so  as  to 
•urn  the  gceatemt  amount  of  advantages,  with  the 


fewest  disadvantages,  to  each  individual ;  and  1 
dare  affirm  that  he  will  not  be  very  wide  of  the 
mark,  from  having  no  small  share  of  experience, 
In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  considerable  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  But  the  writer  adds, 
"  evolving  itself  by  the  mere  routine  of  age." 
Yea;  and  the  qneation  simply  is,  where  all  shall 
be  trained  and  educated  in  the  best  possible  way, 
whether  the  routine  iff  age  is  not  better  than  any 
mode  of  selection  or  elect  ion  j  that  ia,  of  course, 
when  the  "  equality  of  chances  "  is  likewise  re- 
moved, otherwise  the  capitalists,  the  sharers  of 
the  surplus  dividends,  and ,  the  superior  talents, 
will  be  sare  always  to  take  care  of  the  beat  places, 
wherever  there  are  any;  bnt,  according  to  our 
notion  of  community,  government,  and  places  of 
usefulness,  will  entail  no  peculiar  rank  or  title,  or 
any  of  that  nonsense,  but  will  be  exercised  by  all 
in  turn,  for  the  welfare  of  all.  And  now,  Sir,  1 
take  my  leave  of  this  writer,  without  occupying 
any  more  of  yonr  valuable  paper,  with  an  attempt 
to  remove  that  horror  with  which  he  aays  many 
capitalists  now  look  on  the  Trades*  Unions,  or 
with  the  endeavour  to  induce  any  one  to  join  com- 
munities, with  the  hope  that  they  will  derive  any 
excloaive  privileges  on  account  of  their  money. 
No,  Sir,  having  discovered  that  labour,  not  money, 
ia  the  source  of  wealth,  1  am  only  anxious  that  the 
capitalist  should  see  that  be  ia  really  more  de- 
pendant on  the  labourer,  than  the  labourer  is  on 
him,  and  that  he  ought,  therefore,  to  be  quite  sa- 
tisfied to  unite  with  the  labourer  on  equal  terras. 
I  am,  &o.  8.  AUSTIN. 

14,  Charlotte  street,  Feb.  17,1834. 


REVENGE ;   A  TALE. 

The  twilight  was  heroin,  and  the  dark  sha- 
dow of  the  mountain  nad  overcast  the  plain  ; 
universal  stillness  was  approaching,  living 
nature  was  beginning  to  rest,  and  only  the 
everlasting  music  of  the  brooks  and  the  rustling 
of  the  trees  gave  signs  of  life  and  motion  to 
the  listening  ear.  A  thin  figure,  whose  cheeks 
the  hue  of  health  had  deserted,  and  whose 
countenance  the  expression  of  cheerfulness 
seemed  to  have  renounced  for  ever,  contem- 
plated the  general  calm.  "Ah !"  said  he, cf  it 
is  a  picture  of  repose  and  happiness,  and 
misery  has  abandoned  the  rest  of  nature  to 
take  vengeance  on  me ;  how  shall  I  escape  my 
fell  pursuer  ?  where  shall  I  fly  ?  If  I  mingle 
in  the  social  circle,  he  finds  me  out,  and  per. 
secutes  me  into  solitude ;  and  if  I  fly  into 
solitude,  he  pursues  me  back  again  into  society ; 
he  is  an  insatiable  blood-hound,  an  infallible 
pointer,  an  indefatigable  tormentor  I  By  hea- 
ven, it  is  intolerable ! !" 

"  What  is  intolerable  ?"  said  a  voice  from  a 
thicket,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  soliloquy  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  revealed  the  hoary  head 
and  venerable  figure  of  one  whose  looks  and 
whose  manners  betokened  shrewdness  of  mind 
and  experience  of  the  good  and  the  evil 
of  life.  «  Life  is  intolerable,"  said  the 
other,  "if,  like  mine,  it  is  unchequered  with 
a  smile."  "  And  what  is  thy  life  more  than 
others',  that  thou  shouldst  thus  repine  at  the 
counsels  of  heaven  ?  hast  thou  no  equivalent  in 
reserve  to  balance  the  account  of  suffering?" 
"  No,  none  J  There's  no  equivalent  for  me; 
I  have  not  a  nerve  in  my  system  that  can 
vibrate  to  a  strain  of  pleasure.  I  am  a  mur- 
derer; I  have  murdered  my  friend.  O 
Fergus !  Fergus !  would  to  heaven  I  had  died 
in  thy  stead,  or  that  justice  had  pursued  me, 
and  avenged  thy  blood  with  mine !  Justice 
has  pursued  me ;  but  it  is  a  more  cruel,  a 
more  savage,  justice,  than  the  axe  or  the  rope 
of  the  executioner.  An  axe  is  merciful !  A 
rope— oh,  it  had  been  happy  for  me  had  they 


convicted  me,  and  put  an  end  to  my  sorrow  f 
but  they  acquitted  the  guilty ;  the  proof  wae 
insufficient ;  the  indictment  was  defective,  and 
the  witnesses  were  confused;  but  the  guilt 
was  plain ;  my  friends  and  neighbours  lor. 
sook  roe ;  I  fled ;  I  vainly  hoped  to  find  com- 
fort elsewhere.  But  who  can  fly  from  justice  ? 
who  can  fly  from  one's  self?"    > 

"  Thy  case  is  hard,"  said  the  sage,  "  and  I 
can  offer  thee  little  consolation ;  urine  enemy/ 
is  within,  and  he  can  only  be  subdued  by  the 
blunting  of  thy  moral  feelings  ;  it  is  the  moral 
power  that  torments  thee>  and  that  it  a  power 
which  is  not  to  be  appeased  but  by  perfect  re- 
tribution. The  moral  power  of  Nature  ia 
just ;  she  requires  an  equal  balance.  The  brute 
beast  has  no  moral  sense ;  it  destroys  its  com-, 
panion  and  victim,  without  even  feeling  the 
pangs  of  compunction.  But  the  murderer  has 
a  judge  within  him  that  can  only  he  satisfied 
with  his  death."  "  What !"  said  Bernard, 
"is  there  no  forgiveness?"  "No,  none/* 
said  the  old  man  ;  "  thou  roayest  still  the  agi- 
tations of  thy  mind  for  a  season,  but  they  will 
rise  again  and  again  with  fury ;  thou,  mayest 
soothe  them,  flatter  them,  and  even  enjoy  a 
sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  in  indulging  them; 
but  thou  shalt  never  escape  them  with  life  in 
thy  body."  "  Shall  they  follow  roe  after 
death  ?"  said  Pernard.  "  Nay,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  I  do  not  say  so ;  thou  shalt  be  no  more 
a  murderer  then ;  thy  friend  ahall  be  alive  in 
another  world,  as  well  as  thou.  If  Fergus  were 
now  alive,  wouldst  thou  still  feel  the  upbraid- 
ings  of  conscience  ?  No.  Had  he  recovered 
from  the  blow  of  thy  hand,  wouldst  thou  have 
been  the  melancholy,  forlorn  wretch  which  thou 
now  art?  No!  his  bfe  would  restore  thee  in  this 
world,  and  why  not  in  the  next  ?"  "  True/'aaid 
Bernard.thou^itfully,  "tbouhastmven  meanew 
idea,  andthereis  hope  in  it;  but  a  nope  that  will 
not  suffice  to  restore  the  peace  and  the  cheer- 
fulness which  I  once  enjoyed.  When  I  fled 
from  my  native  village,  I  thought  I  might  find 
repose  in  the  midst  of  strangers ;  but  it  was  a 
vain  thought;  I  was  always  detected.  Either 
some  unexpected  occurrence  discovered  my 
name  and  my  guilt,  or  I  became  mine  own 
accuser.  Murder  will  out !  Oh !  there  is  no 
punishment  so  effectual  as  the  moral  punish- 
ment !  I  would  cut  myself  to  pieces  before  I 
would  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime  again  1  And 
methinks,  if  afl  criminals  were  let  loose  upon 
the  world  and  their  own  thoughts,  as  I  am, 
this  moral  execution  might  entirely  supersede 
the  physical  retribution  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner. "The  time  will  come,"  said  the 
sage,  "  when  there  will  be  no  other  judge 
of  man — when  the  moral  gpyernment  of  God 
will  be  established,  and  all  physical  govern- 
ment shall  end ;  but  man  must  be  tutored  into 
the  moral  discipline.  In  ignorance  man  is  a 
beast,  and  must  ne  governealike  a  beast  The 
time  was  when  men  committed  murder  with 
impunity,  and  the  law  took  no  cognizance  of 
the  deed;  and  society,  measuring  the  amount 
of  guilt  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  regarded  it  as 
a  venial  crime.  When  man  became  civilized, 
he  set  a  price  of  blood  upon  man,  and  this 
raised  the  estimate  of  human  life,  and  deep- 
ened the  guMt  of  murder.  Under  this  law  of 
bloody  retribution,  the  moral  feelings  of  re- 
fined society  have  been  nurtured,  and  when 
they  are  sufficiently  acute,  they  will  take  the 
reins  of  government  in  their  own  hands,  and 
dispense  with  all  violence  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  Thy  punishment  depends  upon 
thy  feelings,  for,  bodily,  thou  art  free ;  but 


a*4 


tucgiws-is. 


were  not  thy  feedings,  and  the  feelings  of  thft 
people,  refined  by  the  violent  discipline  of  die 
law,  thou  wotddst  neither  reproach  thyself  for 
the  deed,  nor  would  thy  neighbours,  and  even 
the  schoolboys  when  they  Hud  thee  ont, 
shrink  with  horror  at  thy  approach  J  and  whis- 
per to  eadi  other  in  aceerits  of  terror,  "liiat's 
}he  murderer  i  tnat  is  the  man  who  killed  his 
riend.  Thtsfeal  retribution  must  continue 
£11  the  moral  power  has  come  to  maturity ; 
the  physical  power  is  its  tutor  and  ks  gover- 
nor. The  moral  power  is  the  heir  of  the 
world;  a*  long  as  it  is  an  infant,  it  is  under  the 
rod  of  the  schoolmaster;  but  when  it  hashes 
come  a  man,  It  will  assume  the  attributes  and 
the  power  of  royalty/*  a  Thou  has  soothed 
my  sorrows,"  said  Bernard,  "  and  taught  ma 
a  truth  which  I  never  knew  before ;  and  thou 
hast  also  taught  me  to  die  without  fear,  nay, 
with  hope  and  jipy.  '  I  cannot  live ;  the  aven- 
gerdemands  my ;liie;  farewell!"  60  saying, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  plunged  into  the 
stream ;  the  liquid  element  opened  its  bosom  to 
receive  hhn,  and  then  closed  upon  him  for 
ever.  The  old  man  turned  round  witfe  compo- 
sure, arid  retired.  "  "Rs  the  moral  power  of 
the  universe  that  has  done  this,**  he  muttered 
as  he  went';  "  an  omnipresent  and  infallible 
power,  whom  no  eye  hath  seen,  but  whom 
every  heart  shall  yet  feel,  and  acknowledge  to 
be  me  orify  righteous  judge,  and  the  only  in- 
corruptible accuser."  u  Vengeance  is  mine,  I 
wiU  repay,    saith  the  Lord.        * 


THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

Ttiere  are  nose  can  prewsge, 

Bet,  fr*m  ail  we  can  learn, 
Tit  art  uncertain  stage ; 

If  short,  or  extended, 
No  mortal  «*u  say  s 
Nor  what  up-hiUs,  or  oowa  bills 
1        Tfrere  are  ia  me  wayj 
,  Yet  ware  but  ail  travelers 

Socially  inclineo*, 
And  true,  honest-hearted 

And  loving,  and  kind ; 
Nor  man  to  man  scornful, 

Norman  totriau  wrong. 
How  happily  we  might 

AlUravel  along ! 
But  power  trill  oppress  -as, 

And  pridopass  as  ay, 
Aa4felfy«ittlaagh 

At  a  tear  in  oar  eye; 
Astd  should  dar*  misfortune 

Out  prospects  o'ercast, 
,  £'ett  friendship  will  leave  ns 

Exposed  to  the  blast, 
4nd  envy  and  ipafice 

Augment  our  distress, 
And  cunning  and  avarice 

Oot-  little  make  less ; 

.    fciit,  jftrengtheifd  by  virtue, 

.  ftWl  fcravely  contend^ 

Ifit  hope  yet  sapper t  us, 

Sroce  Truth  is  our  friend, 

February*  !**«•  z* 


'     StGWS  OF  frROSPEIHTY. 

(*Vom  tk*  Chtoes*.) 
Where  spades  grow  bright,  and  Mte  sworde  grow 

doll  5 
Where  gaele  are  empty,  and  where  barns  are  full  5 
Where  sehoalpatlmare with  frequent  feet  outworn 
ljaff -aeanyarda  weedy,  aileat,  and  forlorn : 
Where daotora foot  it* and  where  farmers  ride; 
Where  age  abounds,  and  youth  is  multiplied ; 
Whet?  ihe»e  ems  are,  they  clearly  Indicate 
A  happy  people,  and  well-governed  state. 


•toLITIGAL  ECONOMISTS. 

Napoleon  observed  that,  "  if  there  existed 
such  a  thing  as  a  monarchy  of  granite,  and  it 
were  to  be  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  political 
economists,  they  would  grind  it  to  powder 
in  a  month."  Frederick  tfte  Great,  of  Prussia, 
had  before  used  similar  expressions  respecting 
these  toeople,  denoting  his  contempt  for  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  science  of  government 
which  their  writings  displayed.  "  If  I  wished," 
said  that  monarch,  "  to  reduce  a  flourishing 
province  from  the  highest  state  of  prosperity  to 
the  lowest  stage  o'f  misery,  £  would  desire  no 
more  effectual  course  than  to  put  it  for  ten 
years  under  the  government  of  philosophers." 
What  an  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  these 
remarks  is  contained  in  the  history  of  the  last 
fifteen  years !  The  fact  is,  that  this  class  of 
persons  usually  resides  in  towns,  of  whose  pre- 
judices against  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  it  is 
apt  to  partake ;  being  all  generally  employed 
in  literary  speculations,  leading  a  retired  fife, 
and  communing  principally  with  one  another, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  unacquainted  with 
the  detail  of  the  different  branches  of  domes, 
tic  industry,  and  the  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween them,  except  from  hearsay  or  reading ; 
consequently,  they  have  little  or  no  real  expe- 
rience to  guide  them  in  their  researches  after 
what  is  most  contributory  to  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  nations,  and  are  governed  in  their 
opinions  by  prejudice,. books,  and  conjecture. 
They  are  seldom  to  be  seen  as  either  owners  or 
occupiers  of  land ;  they  seldom  engage  in  ma- 
nufactures, commerce,  or  any  other  active  pur- 
suits ;  but  depend  chiefly  upon  some  certain 
income,  or  salary,  for  a  subsistence;  their 
situation  in  life  being  such  as  to  render  low 
prices  an  advantage  to  them :  and  it  is  not 
merely  their  inexperience  in  the  practical 
business  of  life  which  makes  diem  unfit  judges 
of  the  proper  policy  of  nations;  but  their 
sense  Of  self-interest  being  of  an  adverse  de- 
scription, is  also  to  be  distrusted,  which  must 
naturally  incline  them  as  consumers,  however 
honest,  to  hear  towards  low  prices,  and  to  ad- 
vocate those  measures  which  tend  to  make 
their  own  incomes  go  farthest  Indeed,  they 
may  be  looked  upon  as  placed,  by  their  circum . 
stances,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  Hostility  to  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  indeed  of  every 
other  kind  of  productive  industry,  on  the  due 
encouragement  and  protection  given  to  which, 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind  entirely 
depends. — theory  of  the  Constitution,  &c.  By 
James  B.  Bernard,  £sq.,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 


The  1¥bfpt  have  pot  a  seal  upon  tfeeir  reputed 
character  ef  being  excellent  whipping  po^ts.— 
They  ean  stand  as  good  a  drubbing  as  most  men. 
This  results,  they  a*/,  froth  their  intellectual 
superiority:  a  strong  body  can  bear  a  greater 
burden,  and  a  more  severe  whipping  than  a  weak 
body;  and  the  same  asay  be  said  of  the  miad* 
The  effeminate  Tories  always  fled  from  the 
slight***  casttgatioo,  LHieapuiied  children,  Uej 
became  petted  at  the  slightest  defeat*  and  ia  they 
tendered  their  aesiguation  immediately.  Not  so 
the  men  of  the  people.  The  Whigs  love  their 
eonntty  too  well  to  turn  their  heels  and  run;  they 
are  bumble  men,  and  will  patiently  endure  the 
rod,  provided  they,  can  keep  pTace  for  a  while 
longer.  But  ft  te  not  in  the  nature  of  Whiggery 
to  reign ;  its  power  Is  merely  a  resisting  or  pro- 
pelling power,  and  It  is  never  in  its  element  ex- 
cept whenactiof  in  the  opposition* 


HOTICES. 
Social  La*ii>  CbtomjUfrrY  W  Faitwat  te 
the  Rational  System  of  Society.— The 
Friends  and  Subscribers  to  the  above  Sotiet;,ud 
of  the  Mora!  Union,  are  hereby  iSfbrmed  thai  w 
adjourned  'General  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Mr, 
Pres*ley*Sj  £Win*unhy  Coflee-hooie,  Johntftttt, 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  6,  1&34,  toreewe 
the  Report  of  ihe  Committee  appointed  to  drew 
up  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Society.  A  lis 
attendance  is  requested,  as  other , very  bnpprtut 
business  tfill  he  brought  forward.— Chair  to  be 
taken  at  3  O'clock.  '         F.  BATE,  Sec. 


EASTERN  INSTITUTION. 
A  Pablie  Meeting  will  be  held  ea  Taafev, 
March  4,  Mr.  Owen  io  Che  chair,  for  the  {mrpae 
of  esiatrftshius/  an  Institution  for -Lectern  and 
Festivals,  on  the  principles  of  the  Soda)  Syaen, 
at  No.  12,  Port  land  etreet,  Coanaerctal-read,  tear 
SKyaeyCanaeway,  Hast. 

A  GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL  will  take  abet 
at  the  Imtitution  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  14, 
Charlotte-street,  every  Friday  evening  earisr. 
Lent.  Admission  te  the  Corridors,  Is.;  Grand 
Floor,  6d.    (For  particulars,  see  bills.) 


Mr.  Detrosier  will  Lecture  at  the  tnstUatioo, 
Charlotte-street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  8  o'clock. 

SOCIAL  MISSIONARY  AHo  TRACT  SOttR?. 
The  adjourned  General  Mediae;  will  take  place 
at  Wo.  15,  North -street  Upper  Omrlotte-ftreet.oG 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  Sad  of  March,  at  batf-pt*i 
three. 

THE  FORTY-r*IRST  SOCIAL  FESTIVALS 
the  Association  of  the  Industrious  Classes  «M 
be  held  at  the  Institution,  14,  Cbarlotte-stnef, 
Ratfcbone- place,  0D  Monday  Evening  next,  tkt 
3rd  instant. 

Tickets  of  Admission,  including  Tea  aadCofee, 
Is.  6d„  or  Is.  and  1-hour  note  each.  Door*  to  fee 
opened  at  Seven,  and  the  Concert  to  coanacerest 
a  Quarter  to  Tfrrht  precisely. 

The  Dancing  will  commence  at  a  quarter  te  10, 
and  continued  uninterruptedly  till  One  oVktk] 
Quadrille,  Spanish,  Medley,  and  Contra 
alternating. 


r*  Ispropofcd  to  ettaoestt  a  Library,  Ml 
Laboratory,  &e.,  with  Apparatus  far  Leetsra 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Kaowfedge  ssaeaf  d* 
Workioir  Classes.— Subsciiptioiia  aod  Doastisa 
received  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Isnriisfhs. 
Charlotte-street. 

"  ST.  SIMONISW. 

This  day  is  published, 

NEW  CHRISTIANITY ;    by   Haaai  aa  fc 
Simon-    Translated  tVom   the  Preach  *J 
the  RevJ.E. SMITH.  EonhetlUhed  with  acolsstsi 
Engraving  of  the  St.  Simoniaa  Feeaale  Csstaat. 
Also. 
The  SYNOPSIS  of  the  R  ATIONAL  StSTEH 
of  SOCIETY.     In  a  neat  Pamphlet,  prke  Id. 
B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-atreet,  UoeotaVlss. 
Of  whom  may  be  had.  Just  pobUsbed, 
A  SERMON,  by  the  Res*.  O.  Raorosj^ kM« 
of  Angel-ttreet  Chapel,  VVorceaior,  aa  the  ds«- 
trii^es  of  ROBERT  OWEN,  &c5  to  whie*  ¥+ 
pended  a  REPLY,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C Surra,  A-»i 
ofLondou.    Price  Is. 


VOLNEY'^RUINS  of  Jftrf f>IRES,  sad  U* 
of  NATURE;  in  a  nest  packet  VHase, 
gilt  lettered,  whh  2  plates,  price  9a.  da*  4ft  H 
numbers  at  2d.  each. 

B.D.  Cousins,  Duke-street,  Lfpcota's  >■  Jiah 
Of  whom  may  be  bad, 
A  few  complete  Copiea  of  tho  '" 
Trades*  Union  Magazine.    •  * 


PrtnM«ndpnbH*k*dbyB  D.  Owoturs,  1*,J 


No.    28.  Vol,  III.J       SATURDAY. 


MARCH  8,  18*1, 


[Price  Urf. 
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•NSTITUriON.  CiMttLOTTK  STUEK T. 
Smith    lectured   on     *+   in*      Law 
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nfi,  nlid  rcn- 
i'C  tint 

The  law  of  li  h  iIk* 

.1  is  die  only   Ihw    v 
Ltita  movements  of  social  mid  domoiijo 
i  ct  with  aim  oat  all  the  fr  j 
tiom  ui    |  It  rarely  happens  that 

people  of  tolerably  good  character  are  over  so 
malignant  in  th  ga  with  etch  other  as 

to  inquire    whether    they  are  coming  within 
moral  punishment  of  a  severe  ami  permai  I  'He  penalties  of  tiie  civil  or  criminal  law.     The 
laracter.     It  In  both  the  lawgiver,  tin     greatest  part  of  mankind  never  think  of  the 
Jge»  and  tl  toner.     This  law  of  ho-  '  criminal  law,  or  any  other  magisterial  law,  in 

iU  to  be  found  in  all  mankind,  fiom  the  their  intercourse  with  their  fellow,  c  res  I  urea  ; 
rudett  savage  upward  to  the  most  refined  '  they  are  conscious  of  good  intention*;  titty 
member  of  civilized  society.  Many  tribes  of  ,  have  no  desire  or  intention  personally  to  injure 
i  are  remarkable  for  it  ;  but  it  varies  in  |  any  individual,  or  make  an  i— aiilf  upon  his 


littxorH. 

The  law  of  honour  is  the  moral  law  of  ns- 
th.it   which  some  philosophers  call   the 
ra)  sense,  an  inward  moni<> 
Inch  not  only  dictates   what  is   right,  hut  at 
he  same  time  enforces  obedience,  under  penalty 


lbs  difli.- 

maLinr  1 
■  I.M.mMl.i 


njt  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  mi 

and  progress   in  civilisation.      In  a 

r  state  of  society,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 

re  Order  and  tranquillity.    Where  the 

of  men  arc  hut  few,  and  where  there  is  no 

property,  the  law  of  honour  If  the  only 

it  is  necessary.    The  simple  Greenland. 

who  never  plough  the  fields,  nor  claim  the 

Kt  of  possession  to  the  ice  or  the  snow,  hut 

live  upon  the  accidental   produce  of  their 

ex<  iii  live  with  great  comfort 


property.  It  k  only  the  poor,  the  unfortunate 
poor*  whom  distress  Has  compelled  to  look  with 
a  covetous  eye  on  that  which  is  not  his  own, 
who  has  occasion  to  consider  what  the  law  has 
decreed  as  the  punishment  ol  the  meditated 
act.  All  the  real  of  mankind  are  guided  by  S 
principle  of  honour,  or  a  love  of  character. 

TIh  ftSaWg  clergyman  and  the  youn^  squire, 
with  exactly  the  same  propensities,  wouh 
have  themselves  very  differently  in  a  nocturnal 
nbttfation  through  the  streets.    The  squire 


and  perpetual    tranquillity   without  the  use  of  I  would,  no  doubt,  be  bent  upon  a  row  or  a  lark. 


>  other  magisterial  authority  than  that  which 
rtion  rotifers,  and  to  which  affection  i 

set  from  the  si  in- 

nd    the  limited  number 

'their  dealings  with  each  other ;  but  as  these 

lingl  multiply    by   the  arts  of  civilization, 

between  man  and  man  becomes 

more  complicated,   and   the    moral 

of  honour  is  not  only  confounded  by  the 

of  circumstances,  but  it  is 

corrupted  by    individual  selfishness,  and 

desire     of   accumulating    private    pro- 

UencCj  men  begin  to  g  i 

iltb,  laws  become  m  and  magis. 

lire*!  lo  put  them  in  force.     The 

relfQ  aloi. 

nagietrates   become*   th. 

of  men  with  each  other 
laws  of  the  magistrates  increase 
on,  to   suit  every  conceivable  ct 
that  every  daj  the  number  and 


and  then  bilking  the  police.     The  parson,  per. 

has  half  a  mind  to  do  the  same,  but  pnu 

deuce  restrains  hirn, — he  remembers  lie  is  a 

responsible  person  ;  his  fortune  depends  upon 

er:  if  he  were  to  be  apprehended, 
sill  taken  to  the  station-house,  it  would  ruin 
sputa tiot]   lor  ever.     The  squire  is  inde- 
pendent ;  he  can  live  without  a  parson's  cha- 

-  interest  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  ;  and  where  self-interest  is  not  con- 
cerned, you  may  bo  certain  that  the  law  of 
honour  is  i  The  par- 

son and  the  sou*  re,  therefore,  though  formed 
by    nature  mould,   become  very 

unfit  companion'  lor  each  other.-  the  parson 

in  his  mad  and 
drunken  career,  frilboul  »  compromise!  of  his 
dignity,  and  a  |  of  bis  worldly  inte- 

rest :  and   the  n  not  conduct  himself 

.  much  gravity  and  apparent  sanctity  as 
thepureou,  became  he  ban  got  no  temptation — 


no  tithes  to  collect,   ami  lss  ro 

i  ha  hie  Am  Sense1 

of  honour  runs  in  a  eery  Different  direction 

Hit  Of 

honour  to  do  what  th 

of  boh  do.     if  tfu   v|ijur  Us  aport- 

iu£  character,  and  h 

debauchee*  as  his  boon  com. 
pardons,  he  will  make  it  u  n  rr  uot 

to  he  eclipsed  by  them  either  in  th. 
his  horses  or  his  dogs,  or  is 

;  he  will  hi  igues, 

sluctions,    his    j 

lollies  ami  Lm  J»  u*  hit 

letters  of  recouwncm' 
the  estimation  of  his  Mtuws,  ami  In 

idable  rival  in  the  field  of  \  hru 

once  a  race  of  any  kind  is  be^nn,  which  M 
the  waal  and  enthusiasm  b;  l>cr  of  gay 

and  spleiidi  almost    ii 

sible  to  utop  the  head l« me,  emu  k  Jaw 

compels  the  individual  to  —no  law, 

but   the  moral  influence  of  his  companion*: 

*  -rsuade  him,  ibey  entreat  him 
ridicul.  nid  every  other  moral  and  in- 

tellectual stimulus ;  and  he  finds  himself  hur- 
ried on  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  which  drives 
him  to  ruin  with  his  eyes  open.  Vet  the  ruin 
which  he  !  not  more   formidable  to 

him  than  sii  which  etsttahisfl  ii  he 

should  retreat,  WJ  hi*  u||$ 

and  shoot  himself  at  last  to  consummate  the 
catastrophe,  than  compromise  what  be  calls  his 
honour  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  prudence. 
He  must  uot  yield  ;  like  a  true  Tory,  he  must 
stick  to  his  first  principle  dud  first  dcirrmiUa- 
tion  ;  for  the  laws  <>t  bowswr,    as  at  pi* 
established,  are  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,— they  will  not  admit  *<i  a  rhiiij 
mind  or  of  purpose:   whether  you  ch 
the  better  or  not„  it  matters  not;  if  you  change, 
you  have  compromised  your  honour,  you  i 
turned  your  coat,  and  are  in  disgrace.     Thus, 
you  aee,  the  honour  of  the  old  world  is   like 
tlmt  of  a  blood-horse,  which  it  so  determined 
in  die  prosecution  of  its  career,  that,  insl 
of  stopping  at  the  wall  to  wbicl 
pectedly  arrived,  it  rushes  recklessly  again 
and  dashes  out  its  braitn;. 

False  as  this  honour  is,  Iris  eyid< 
the  most  superu  V^aOlt  Wa)^ 


.  Y.\ 
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THE    CRISIS. 


powerful  principle.  There  is  no  law  in  nature 
which  is  equal  to  it  What  human  law  could 
compel  the  thoughtless  souire  to  ride  post  to 
destruction,  with  the  guff  before  him,  end  a 
conviction  of  his  impending  fate  ?  The  laws 
of  the  magistrate  are  but  pitiful  stimulants, 
compared  to  this.  A  few  pounds  per  annum 
of  over-taxation  will  rouse  his  indignation)  and 
make  him  a  rebel  or  a  traitor;  an  attempt  upon 
his  person  or  bis  house  by  a  highwayman  or  a 
band  of  robbers  will  excite  his  courage,  and 
enable  him  to  resist  and  defend  himself  like  a 
bear  bereft  of  her  whelps.  But  this  law  of 
honour,  as  it  is- called,  finds  fnm  as  weak  and 
as  helpless  as  a  child;  he  is  like  Samson  on  the 
lap  of  his  mistress ;  he  yields  without  resist, 
ance ;  he  rejoices  in  defeat,  and  would  rather  be 
ruined  than  lose  the  satisfaction  of  being  beat 

Man  has  no  greater  enemy  and  no  greater 
tyrant  than  that  which  rules  within  himself; 
and  that  tyrant  is  more  frequently  a  false  prin- 
ciple of  honour  than  any  thing  else.  It  may 
be  rather  called  a  principle  of  obstinacy,  a  de- 
termination never  to  yield, — a  determination 
which  has  been  cherished  by  the  false  teaching 
of  the  world,  which  has  always  branded  with 
disgrace  the  name  of  an  apostate,  so  that  the 
very  word  conveys  a  libellous  ami  opprobrious 
meaning.  What  ia  more  insulting  to  a  man 
than  to  call  him  an  apostate,  a  renegade,  a 
turn-coat,  a  deserter?  The  most  of  men — 
indeed,  all  men — would  redden  with  indigna- 
tion if  you  were  to  apply  such  epithets  to  them, 
tret,  what  evil  is  there  in  the  name?    What  is 

.:  sui  apostate,  but  a  man  who  has  forsaken  a  cause 
.which  he  has  at  last  been  convinced  k  a  bad 
cause?    What  is  a  renegade,  a  turn-coat,  a 

.  deserter,  but  the  same  wing?    There  is  no 

•  evil  in  die  name.    It  ia  a  moral  duty,  which 

•  every  man  owes  to  himself  .and  to  society,  to 
forsake  a  cause  as  soon  as  he  becomes  convinced 
of  its  error  and  its  evil  tendency.  But  what 
think  you  of  the  principle  of  honour,  which 
teaches  the  world  to  despise  him  and  load  him 
with  reproach  ?  What  is  she  tendency  of  this 
principle,  but  to  blind  men  to  the  truth,  to 
shut  tneir  eyes  against  objections  to  tbeir  own 
sect  or  party,  lest  they  should  happen  to  be 
convinced   of  its   weakness,  and   lose   their 

t  honour ? 

These  apostates,  as  they  are  called,  are  tor. 

-.  mented  for  life.  If  they  happen  to  be  public 
characters,  public  writers,  or  public  speakers, 
then,  forsooth,  their  former  publications,  their 
former  speeches,  are  brought  forward  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  present  opinions;  and  the  loud 
laugh  and  the  keen  sarcasm  are  levelled  against 
them.  Who  can  withstand  such  battering? 
Yet  what  can  be  more  contemptible  and  irra- 
tional ?  Is  this  the  way  to  discover  truth,  to 
compare  what  a  man  said  twenty  years  ago 
with  what  he  says  now  ?  What  has  truth  to 
do  with  any  individual  ?  However  change- 
able man  himself  may  be,  truth  itself  is  eter- 

t  natty  the  same ;  and  if  a  man  be  exercising 
his  mind  as  he  ought  to  exercise  it,  he  ought 

•  always  to  be  changing,  always  becoming  mace 

•  and  more  liberal  in  proportion  as  he  receiver 
additional  information  and  extends  the  sphere 

•  *>f  his  ideas. 

It  is  evident  that  the  law  of  honour,  as  at 
present  established,  is  a  stationary  principle; 
and  it  is  also  evident  that  it  is  a  most  powerful 
and  omnipotent  principle.  These  two  qualities 
render  it  extremely  pernicious  in  the  present 

ran  of  society,  by  creating  the  dagmathen, 
ineorrJgfrmty,  aneV  inflexibility  of  party- 
spirit    The  more  powerful  it  is,  the  worse  it 


hv  Hence,  as  I  observed  in  the  outset,  tne 
pW  Tory  principle  of  honour  is  a  periricious 
^tatnciple,  which  opposes  itself  to  all  change ; 
a  principle  which  teaches  the  nobilitv  and  gen- 
try of  England  to  maintain  the  political  prln- 
clplea  of  their  forefathers  till  death.  The 
tarmspirit  is  hereditary  as  well  as  the  estate. 
a-  the  old  duke  waa  a  Tory,  the  new  duke 
roust  be  a  Tory  also;  to  become  a  Whig  woiiler 
b&ftdCreHction  of  duty  to  the  family;  it. would* 
bevi  breach  of  the  few  of  hemmri  v  Mice 
there  is  no  hope  of  converting  an  aristocrat ; 
you  may  just  as  well  expect  to  convert  an  arch* 
bishop.  They  are  too  honourable;  they  are 
not  open  to  conviction ;  they  are  men  of  prin- 
ciple ;  their  creed  ia  already  prescribed  to  them 
by  their  ancestors  and  the  laws  of  the  land  ; 
and  they  would  sooner  be  cut  to  pieces  than 
become  renegades,  turn-cents,  or  apostates. 

The  people  alone  are  accessible  to  reason ; 
they  are  not  honourable  men ;  they  have  not 
yet  obtained  perfect  truth ;  they  are  learners  ; 
they  are  willing  to  change  every  day,  if  you 
merely  convince  them ;  they  want  to  change, 
and  to  be  changed ;  they  neither  admire  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  nor  the  British 
Constitution,  nor  the  mother  Church,  nor 
things  as  they  are;  they  admire  nothing  that 
they  see, — they  want  something  better,  and, 
above  all  things,  they  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
dogmatism  and  the  tyranny  of  men  of  honour. 

But  this  powerful  principle  of  honour, 
which  characterises  human  nature  in  a  condi- 
tion of  prosperity  ami  worldly  grandeur,  ia  a 
principle  which  may  be  turned  to  very  good 
account  under  more  favourable  circumstance* 
At  present,  it  is  most  remarkable  in  the  aris- 
tocracy and  nobilitv,  who  are  almost  entirely 
governed  by  it  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other.  Were  all  the  population  of  the  country 
equally  independent,  free  from  the  fear  of  po- 
verty, well  educated,  retned,  and  peitahed  in* 
mrnci,  by  dairy  reariina;  and  the  contemplation 
of  works  of  taste,  the  very  same  spirit  would 
influence  them,  and  the  law  of  the  magistrate 
would  cease  to  operate. 

But  then,  it  may  be  asked,  how  would  the 
dogmatism  of  the  present  law  of  honour  be 
removed  ?  The*  could  alone  be  removed  by 
the  merging  of  peijtieal  parties  into  one,  by, 
the  abrogation  of  national  and  Stationary  creeds, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  progressive 
character  of  society  upon  every  variety  of  sub- 
ject The  day  will  come  when  nothing  will  be 
received  as  a  standard  principle,  but  what  is 
capable  of  demonstration  and  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  correct ;  and  the  principle  of  honour, 
instead  of  teaching  men  to  adhere  doggedly  to 
certain  assumed  principles,  facts,  or  axioms, 
shall  teach  them  to  search  eagerly  for  new 
truths,  new  views  upon  every  subject,  with  a 
full  conviction  and  acknowledgment  of  their 
imperfect  information  upon  all. 

It  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  different 
sects  and  parties  are  at  variance  upon  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  government,  religion, 
and  morals.  They  have  not  as  yet  got  a  com- 
mon foundation.  This  makes  their  disagree- 
ment most  unhappy;  it  inflames  all  their 
passions,  and  annihilates  their  finest  feelings. 
Were  this  point  settled  respecting  the  founda- 
tion, how  easily  and  smoothly  they  might  all 
go  on  in  the  different  movements  of  life !  but 
so  stupid  are  men,  that  they  have  not  yet 
attained  tn  die  very  first  element  of  all  know- 
ledjre*  namely,  the  unity  of  nature.  Without 
this  idea  before  you,you  never  can  reason  correctly 
upon  any  general  subject;  and  with*  this  hjea 


More  yon,  yolr  may  defy  all  arysterjt 
not  m  refahms  or  political  sect  in  ftftL  . 
acknowledges  it ;  in  fact,  they  afl  denyfyeaJ 
J  regard  it  as  blasphemy  to  teaws  it  'Re  refit 
'  gietts world  will  caU  you/*  monster  and  ifcksv 
j  uhetner,  if  you  teach  the  doctrine  of  tot  onto 
of  nature;  and  you  are  in  danger  of  fadlf 
•pprebemied  by  the  powers  that  be,  ma*  ant 
up  in  a  dungeon,  fOt  teaching  it  TMsvUfc 
fttimlation  at  all  pttfesepby,  yet  it  is  notjft 
aeitnewMketl  by  atry>  party,  old  sod  sits 
the  world  murgrowu.  Its  day  however**), 
preaching.  Uftrty  has-  now  become  meHitei 
wens;  the<mosn>  at  the^peopsV;  that  are  begin- 
ning to  perceive  that  a  general  union  of  trsdo 
and  individuals  is  the  grand  consummation  sf 
society ;  and  when  they  see  that  unity  in  train 
ia  the  standard  doctrine  of  society,  they  will 
soon  acknowledge  thatthe  unity  of  nature  ii  Ae 
standard  doctrine  of  religion,  without  whics 
aa  a  foundation  all  their  reasonings  are  a  mot 
babble,  which  neither  themselves  nor  ©then 
can  comprehend.  The  union  of  trades  it  oah 
the  prelude  to  the  union  of  sects,  vhich  viU 
foHoW  in  succession ;  and  these  two,  tae  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  union  of  society,  wtflsos. 
summate  the  regeneration  of  tbebtunsn^aea 

Then  the  false  spirit  of  honour  shall  ceae, 
•—the  Tory  shall  no  mote  oppose  tat  is. 
formation  of  abuses,  nor  the  aristocrat  sod  tbt 
noble  pride  himself  in  following  up  the  wis* 
ciples  of  his  family,  and  tranamittinc  then 
unchanged  to  posterity.  The  parson  shall  m 
more  be  bound  down  by  a  stationary  creed, « 
be  compelled  to  assume  a  foreign  character  it 
preserve  his  reputation.  The  souire  efll  at 
more  be  allured  by  a  false  pride  to  nut 
himself  by  gambling  and  racing;  far  av 
dustry  will  be  the'  presiding  genius  of  1st 
k  new  world,  which  will  infuse  the  spirit  sf 
useful  labour  into  every  member  of  soristi; 
and  Education  shsll  spread  her  healing  wisp 
over  the  public  mind,  and  so  exalt  h  sboie 
the  foolish  pursuits  of  gambling,  and  otet 
figbting,  and  other  irrational  reereatfaaw,tatt 
the  very  spirit  of  gaming  shall  beextinsnhM 
and  the  place  that  knows  it  now,  shall  laos 
it  no  mere  for  ever.  Moreover,  ruin  shsBse 
an  impossibility.  Now  the  man  of  bocosr 
may  bring  himself  to  beggary,  by  yiekhagn 
the  spirit  of  infatuation,  which  has  csupt 
him ;  or  he  may  be  the  means  of  brinfinriati 
upon  others,  and  driving  die  unhappy  v*dn 
of  chances  to  the  act  of  aelf-deatractiea,  1st 
in  the  world  to  come  there  are  no  such  ctoca; 
no  poverty,  no  ruin,  ne  infatuation  antof 
from  such  ungenerous  excitements  WW^J" 
volve  the  wretchedness  of  one  or  other  efw 
parties.  The  law  of  honour  will  take  a  diftr- 
ent  direction ;  it  will  aim  at  the  inertstttaij 
the  arts  and  the  sciences,  at  the  meduetks  sf 
wealth,  and  me  contribution  of  otppinen;* 
will  seek  demonstration  of  truth,  and  acta* 
promotion  of  party-principlee  and  eectsnst 
schemes ;  and  society  being  based  on  a  •?*« 
of  equalism,  there  can  be  no  possusJKT  ■ 
political  contention  to  disturb  its  peat*. 

When  man  ia  thoroughly  instructed,  isj 
society  is  based  on  right  prindptes,  thaw*" 
be  no  other  law  than  the  law  of  honos*  * 
the  Scriptures  say,  "  I  will  nut  «T  ■*» 
their  hearts,  and  write  it  in  their  inward  ssrUf 
and  one  shall  teach  nemore  bis  broths*  su- 
ing, Know  the  Lord;  for  all  shall  too* ■* 
from  the  leaat  to  the  preateet,  and  I  wffl  law 
mercy  on  their  infirmities,  and  renwmww** 
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HMiAV     EVENIMI, 


KAMn  9.  variety  of  evik     Every  fcmily  is  a  little  king,    and  why  j.  this,  hut  that  the  theologian*  have 

Mr.  Owen  said  that  it   was  of  the  greatest  )  *Iun'.  "»<L  when  these  families  attempt  to  unite,  '  trained    all  to   believe  that  they  can  feel  and 

the    e*ch  one  desires  that   his  particular   viewsaad    think  as  they  please?  and  thua  alone  have  we 

feelings  and  interests  should  predominate.  This    been  led  to  adopt  the  monstrous  cause  of  de. 

state  otstnle  ami  contention,  however,  is  only  ,  voting  the  strength  and  sinews  of  the  tieopie 

hi  tor  tiie  nrst  stage,  or  lowest  condition  oi  so.    to  the  work  of  destroying  one  another  > 

ety.     I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  (       Than  there    is  the  medical  profession,  the 


importance  that  every  one  should  heir  . 
truths  delivered  in  this  place,  for  the  relief  of 
millions  of  our  suffering  fellow-beings  de- 
pends on  our  forming  correct  judgments  on 
the  causes  of  the  evils  which  afflict  them  ;  and 
ever  strong  on r  desire  to  relieve  them  may 
till  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  best  mean  a 
this,  our  desire  will  exist  in  vain, 
lie  disadvantages  arising  from  division 
have  now  become  so  c,rcat,  and  the  ad  van  tagea 
to  he  obtained  by  union  are  becoming  generally 
so  apparent,  that  almost  all  men  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  some  ethers,  have  had  their 
attention  directed  to  the  subject* 

Man   is  by   nature  a  social  being. — Society 
necessarily  implies  union  to  a  certain  extent  ; 

*and  whatever  may  he  the  amount  of  the  ad  . 
vantages  we   actually  possess— small  as  they 
undoubtedly   are,  when  compared   with   what 
they  might  be — yet  to  obtain  even  them  union 
of  some  land  whs  indiipensible      I  am  quite 
sure,  however,   that  at  present  we  do  not  pos- 
sess  more  than  one   part  out  of  a  hundred  of 
the   benefits    which    the   principle   of  union, 
when  it  shall  pervade  the  whole  economy  of 
hum  in   life,   is  calculated  to  produce.     I  ask 
then,  since  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  obtain 
the  whole  mm  of  these  benefits,  why  should 
we  limit  ourselves   to   the  possession  of  this 
pitiful  fraction  ?     It  is  true,  the  old  customs 
and  prejudices  of  the  world,  the  accumulation 
of  six  thousand  years,  have  not  only  recon- 
ciled us  to   the   innumerable  disadvantages  of 
individual  family  associations,  but  have  created 
in  us  habits  and  feelings  in  favour  of  this   ar- 
rangement, which  are  supposed  to  be  natural 
and    unconquerable,      1    am,    however,    row 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  are  neither  agree- 
able to  nature,  nor  too  inveterate   to  yield  to 
the  influence  of  a  better  system  ;  for  it  does 
not  require  a  long  or  a  dfficult  process  of  de- 
monstration to  prove  that  such  individual  and 
isolated  arrangements  are  productive  of    far 
more  evil  than  benefit  to  society,  and  that  even 
those  very  results  which  are  now  imagined   to 
be  ill e  ftn-f/tittr  advantages  arising  out  of  this 
"ate  of  society,   will   be  greatly  exceeded    in 
I  new  villages  of  associated  families,  in  which 
permanent  happiness  of  each  will  be  in- 
■sed  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  difference 
tween   the  number  in  a  family   of  five  and 
'fifteen  hundred.     That  the  present  notions 
I  habits  of  society   should  produce  a  dccla- 
ration  of  hostility  to  the  proposed  change,  on 
irst  announcement,  is  neither  an  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  nor  is  it  one  which  goes 
at  all  to  prove  that  the  change  would  not   he 
eminently  beneficial  to  mankind.     It  is  indeed 
nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  common 

fd  natural  feeling  which  prompts  human  na- 
ne  to  resist,  at  first,  any  alteration  of  long 
ablishcd  practices.  But  it  is  equally  a  law 
nature,  that  when  we  have  acquired  a  cor- 
nea?! knowledge  of  that  which  has  been  pro- 
posed to  us,  when  we  distinctly  comprehend 
i tat.  real  merits,  and  perceive  its  beneficial  ten- 
Irftciea — we  relinquish  our  prejudices  and 
adopt  the  improvement.  I  may  refer  to  the 
lUroduction  of  innoculation  and  vaccination, 
indeed,  to  all  the  improvements  which 
lave  been  at  any  time  introduced  and  esta- 
bUfthcd  in 

Kach  family  has  now  its  own  peculiar  notions 

prejudices,  which  are  different  from  thoac 

tner  families,  and  are  the  faithful  source  of 

usica  and  htaitburnings,  and  an  endless 


proceedings  of  a   family,  which  consimedofsix  I  necessity  for  winch  arises  alone  from  ignorance 
^^"^^^i"^!^^  aI1   VnmSht  UV  i  II'  we  had  been  well  trained,  we  should  have 


together,  and  their  enjoyments  were  li 
hundred  times  greater  than  those  of  other  fami- 
lies; and  until  this  kind,  fraternal  reeling  shall 


been  saved  from  disease  ;  instead  of  which, 
R  e  most  have  a  class  of  men  set  apart  to  cure 
that   which  our  mis-training  has  first   of  all 

become  general  individuals  will  not  be  prepared  I  produced  :   hot   in  the  new  state  of  society  w« 

tor  the  lull  enjoyment  of  the  social  system.  |  shall  take  a  very  different  course  ;  we  ahull  take 

Here  are  the  two  Models,  the  arrangements  '  care  to  ascertain  tl>.  :  disease,  and  ail 

connected   With    one  of  winch   1  explained    to  |  otfaer  oils  ami  n  move  them,  and  then  ln*lA. 

you  last  Sunday  evening ;  and  the  other,  which 

stand*  in  the  corridor,    1  will  lake  some  early 


opportunity  of  more  particularly  describing  to 
you.     These  may  be  called  No.   1,  and  No.  2; 
in  the  first,  individuals  may   possess  greater 
advantages  than  are  enjoyed  in  any  p.«rt  of  rtJ.J 
society,  and  yet  this  is  the  kwest  stage  in  the 
new    society,      I   wish   I  could  find   bumygp 
simple  and  plain  enough  to  convey  to  you  a  cor- 
rect comparison  of  the  two  states  of  society,  the 
old  and  the  new.     But  they  are  like  numbers, 
in  which  every  thing  depends  on  correct  data* 
If  we  begin  with  computing  that  one  and  one 
make  three,  all  the  compounds  will   of  o 
bf  wrong;  btit,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  start  with 
calculating  that  one  and  one  make  two,  our  com- 
pounds will  correspond,  anil  therefore  be  correct. 
Vet  all  the  arrangements  and  the  inetiti: 
of  society  have  been  formed  upon  data  equally 
incorrect  with  the  former  of  these  in  numbers. 
^11  the  religions  ill  the  world  may  be  looked 
at  in  tins  way.     They  state  that  you  must  be. 
lieve  so  and  so,  and  that  you  must  feel  so  ami 
so,  and  then  you  will  be  happy,  here  and  here- 
after.  But  those  who  know  anything  of  hum  in 
nature  are  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  in  vain  to  tell 
those  who  have  no  power  to  alter  their  belief 
or  to  change  their  feelings,  that  tney  should  do 
or  believe  this  or  that ;  but  heme  dm  arisen  all 
the   uncharitableness    which     is  so    prevalent 
amongst  us,  and  hence  also  all  the  religious  di- 
visions and  sects  in  the  world,  which  are  said  to 
exceed  i 000 in  number;  and  yet  a*k  any  m 
these  sects,  and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  999  are  ail  wrong ;  and  each  of  the  999  will 
give  you  a   similar  reply,     Such   are   all   the 
religions  of  the  world. 

The  governments  of  the  world  are  all  found- 
ed on  the  same  erroneous  notions;  indeed,  they 
have  always  formed  a  partnership  with  the 
Church,  and  have  therefore  framed  their  laws 
according  to  the  same  rule,  and  have  thereby 
endeavoured  to  compel  all  to  think  and  rV 
they  would  have  them,  They  have  also  com- 
mitted all  power  into  the  hands  of  the  non-pro* 
ducers,  whose  sole  employment  seems  to  be, 
to  collect  as  much  as  possible  from  the  people, 
either  by  force  or  fraud  of  some  kind  or  oilier. 
To  extract  all  that  they  can  get  from  the 
producers  is  the  great  moving  principle  of  all 
the  governments  of  the  world  ;  In  fact,  than/ 
are  no  governments,   they  are  mere  exactors. 

Theft  there  are  the  lawyers,  whose  chief 
business  seems  to  have  been  to  separate  law 
and  justice,  and  to  divide  man  from  man  j  ;md 
if  their  or  ject  had  been  to  create  as  much  evil 
as  possible  they  could  not  have  succeeded  better. 
Hfe  have  then  our  armies  «nd  navies  !  Why 
are  these  necessary,  and  what  is  their  effect? 
First,  to  draw  off  the  flower  of  your  popula- 
tion from  being  producers,  and  to  train  them 
to  be  the  murderers   of  their  fellow. beings ; 


ther  evils,  and  remove  them,  and  then  heaUh, 
comfort,  and  happiness  will  be  the  result. 

Then  we  have  commerce,  which  is  a  very 
pretty  attendant  on  all  the  others.  The  mov- 
ing soring  of  which  is,  that  each  one  should 
buy  the  services  of  other*  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as 
possible,  and  sell  his  own  at  as  dear  a  rat 
possible;  and  all  these  classes  may  in  truth  Ik- 
satd  to  be  constantly  engaged  in  "doing  that 
which  they  ought  not  to  tlo,  and  in  leaving 
undone  that  which  they  ought  to  do." 

But,  1  think  l  see  around  me  some  of  ifoee 
intelligent  individuals  who  are  deu  rmin< 
stem  this  course,  and  who  are  engaged  in  so 
doing  •  who  are  preparing  the  means  to  unite 
all  the  Trades*  Unions  into  one  consolidated 
mass.  Already  do  they  |»erceive  the  injurious 
nature  and  results  of  competition  and  in- 
equality, and  they  will  not,  1  trust,  he  satisfied 
until  arrangements  are  made  to  well  train  and 
educate  all  their  children,  am!  to  surround 
them  from  birth  to  death  with  the  best 
most  virtuous  circumstance?,  and  to  give  the 
most  advantageous  employment  to  every  one. 
They  have  worked  long  enough  for  those  who- 
will  do  nothing  for  them  in  return,  or  for 
themselves.  By  attending  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  especially  ol  human  nature,  they 
will  learn  that  all  the  faculties,  physical 
tellectual,  and  moral,  must  be  cultivated  simul- 
taneously Hnd  in  harmony*  hitherto  we  have 
been  but  fractions  of  human  beings, 

U  baa  been  i  ep»  oaoh fully  said,  that  a  tailor 
is  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  man  ;  but  I  rejoice 
to  say,  to  the  honour  of  the  tailors,  that  they 
have  been  the  first  to  set  a  greai  example  of 
unity  and  concord,  and  to  exert  themselves   to- 
their  fellow-men  from  the  misery  and. 
degradation   to  which  they  had  been   reduced; 
Hitherto,   instead  of  being  trained   to  under- 
stand ourselves  and  society,  instead  of  being 
a<  customed    to   analyze    and    reeonipose    the 
various  forms  of  society,  we  are  all  suffer  ft 
grow  up   in    total  ignoranoo  of   what    it    is; 
yet  every  one  may  be  made  to  understand  all 
this  high  knowledge,  as  it  is  now  called,  by  the 
time  they  are  six  years  of  agu^ 

Are  any  surprised  at  this  deal arat ion  ?   let 
tin  m  then  consider  that  all,  as  yet,  have  been 
instructed   in  a  vast  deal  of  error,  connected 
with  a  very  little  truth,  at  hast  in  the  prop 
tion  of  nine  to  one  ;  which  has>  made  us  like  a 
machin*    that    is    constructed    so    as     to 
constantly   counteracting    itsslf.      But    when 
true  idea*  only  shall  be  given  to  children 
and    those   may    be   given    to  them 
tmmfaara  before  six  years  of  age,  they  will  be 
many    limes   more  powerful    than  they   bavi 
hitherto    been,     mixed    as    they    have    always 
been  with  so  much  rrrw.     1  can  affirm   this 
most  confidently  from  my  own  experience.  T  1 
ascertained  early  a  criterion  ft>r  trutjj;  lfatil'tt 
that   there  am  facbj^tW  Sru^uV 
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which  no  one  did,  or  could,  dispute;  but 
which  were  acknowledged  by  the  intelligent  of 
all  ages,  and  of  all  countries.  I,  therefore, 
set  these  down  as  true.  I  began  to  read  again, 
and  to  learn  like  a  little  child,  and  every  new 
idea  I  met  with.  1  compared  with  this  original 
stock,  and  if  it  agreed  with  these  in  every 
respect,  1  then  added  this  to  the  stock;  but  if 
it  disagreed  in  any  respect,  then  1  rejected  it ; 
acting  always  on  the  principle,  that  every  truth 
in  nature  must  be  in  perfect  accordance  with 
every  other  truth ;  and  thus,  by  the  influence 
of  this  combination  of  facts  and  truths,  was 
my  own  mind  formed  anew,  and  I  became  a 
new  being.  I  did  not  create  these  ideas,  no 
one  can  create  an  idea;  but  by  this  combination 
of  facts,  and  truths,  and  ideas,  thus  arranged 
in  my  mind,  have  I  been  made  to  difler  from 
«H  other  men;  and  hence  has  arisen  that 
visioiary  system,  as  it  has  been  called,  but 
which,  in  truth,  has  all  been  derived  from 
tact*;  and  this  will  presently  be  found  to  be 
the  great  difference  between  my  views  and 
those  of  others;  the  circumstances  I  have 
mentioned  having  operated  to  discharge  to  a 
great  extent  the  old  erroneous  notions  from 
my  mind,  and  to  give  me  more  correct  views 
than  have  been  obtained  by  most  other  men. 

A-  different  state  of  feeling,  also,  has  thereby 
been  produced  in  my  mind  ^  and  now,  my 
friends,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  that  will  ac- 
count to  you  why  I  do  not  experience  the 
feeling  of  intemperate  anger.  It  is  because  I 
am  always  looking  to  causes.  1  cannot  help  dis- 
liking the  actions  of  many  men,  and  may  per- 
haps* fed  it  to  be  necessary  to  remove  from 
them  ;  but  I  cannot  be  angry,  because  I  know 
they  cannot  avoid  being  wnat  they  are;  and  in 
tins  way  have  I  become  a  child  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, the  children  of  which,  as  I  have  said, 
will  be  much  wiser  than  the  adults  of  the  old 
system.  I  had  full  proof  of  this  at  New  La- 
nark, where  die  children  became  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  produceing  the  change 
which  was  effected  iu  the  population.  This 
was  particularly  exemplified  in  relation  to  the 
immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  which 
had  much  obtained  amongst  the  adults  in  that 
place  previously  to  my  settling  there.  The 
children  were  correctly  informed  of  the  nature 
of  these  liquors,  and  of  their  operation  on  the 
human  body,  and  they  expressed  so  much 
horror  at  seeing  their  parents  indulge  in  the  use 
of  them,  and  on  marking  their  injurious  effects, 
that  a  great  change  was  speedily  effected. 

The  experience  I  have  thus  obtained  has 
enabled  me  to  see  a  few  steps  before  the  Trades' 
Unions,  and  I  know  that  they  will  be  obliged 
to  ask  themselves  how  they  shall  escape  from 
the  evils  of  individual  competition,  and  their 
only  course  is  to  put  an  end  to  it !  But  they 
cannot  do  this  under  any  of  the  old  arrange- 
ments, no  more  than  they  can  make  the  old 
road  coaches  run  on  die  rail  roads,  or  combine 
the  old  mode  of  spinning  with  the  newly  in- 
vented machinery  for  the  purpose.  They  must 
therefore  form  new  arrangements  so  as  to  obtain 
land,  the  best  houses  and  food,  and  the  best 
education  and  employment ;  and  by  their  new 
industry  they  will  secure  all  these  things  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  They  will 
therefore,  by  and  by,  with  pleasure  receive  from 
me  these  details,' which  they  will  so  much  need, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  which  alone  can  they 
deliver  themselves  from  the  wretched  effects 
of  competition.  And  all  classes  will  be  bene- 
fited by  this  change,  not  excepting  even  the  va- 
vusxrofesionsof  which  I  have  before  spoken, 


all  of  whom  we  shall  attist  to  get  rid  of  all  that 
is  injurious  and  vicious  in  their  various  modes 
of  life.  1  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recom- 
mend all  of  you  to  join  the  Trades'  Unions,  in 
one  way  or  another ;  and  to  facilitate  this  ge- 
neral union,  it  has  been  determined  to  form  a 
Miscellaneous  Lodge,  to  join  which,  all  the 

{producers  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  not  be- 
onging  to  those  trades  already  in  union,  are 
now  nivited. 

But,  to  maintain  and  preserve  ourselves  in 
unity  and  kind  feeling,  we  must,  my  friends, 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  our  own  na- 
ture; and  this  knowledge,  above  all  others,  it 
is  now  your  highest  interest;  because  it  will 
lead  to  your  permanent  happiness,  speedily  to 
obtain. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
H.  W*  in  our  next.  , 


€$e  Crtef*. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  8. 


We  happened  by  accident  to  leave  out 
Mr.  Owen's  lecture  last  week,  and  did  not 
observe  it  till  the  Crisis  was  made  up. 
It  dwelt  principally  upon  the  model  of  the 
new  system  of  association,  and  drew  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  present 
nauseous  dens  of  filth  and  disease  which 
characterize  all  our  cities,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  our  provincial  towns.  He 
deprecated  the  use  of  streets,  as  lioth  inju- 
rious to  the  health  and  uiipleasaut  to  the 
eye,  and  remarked  that  the  tendency  *  of 
the  present  fashionable  world  is  to  resort 
to  squares,  as  the  most  agreeable  form  for 
congregated  buildings.  The  squares  which 
he  would  recommend  for  the  uew  world, 
are  squares  about  the  size  of  Kussell- 
square,  in  London,  which  would  be  situa- 
ted in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  farm, 
consisting  of  about  2000  acres  of  average 
land,  and  capable  of  supporting  and 
giving  sufficient  accommodation  to  2000 
individuals.  Jn  these  squares,  mankind 
would  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  city 
life,  without  any  of  its  inconveniences  and 
nuisances.  They  would  be  furnished  with 
all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and 
possess  more  real  happiness  than  is  within 
the  grasp  of  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the 
land. 

Three  sides  of  these  squares  would  be 
set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
parents,  and  one  side  would  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  rearing  of  children,  who  would 
thus  be  quite  close  at  hand,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  be  without  the  sphere  of  the 
parents'  action  ;  and,  therefore,  both  par- 
ties would  Jbe  quite  free  from  any  chance 


of  annoyance  from  each  other.    One  great 
evil  of  the  present  system  of  education  is, 
that  there  are  no  domestic  preparaiiose  for 
children,  which  are  sufficiently  suited  to 
their    infantine    propensities.     Arrange- 
ments are  all  made  for  aduks  aloM.md 
children  are  driven  about  from  place  to 
place,  without  being  able  to  call  aay  place 
their  own.    They  mutt  not  50  here,  ami 
they  must  not  go  there ;  they  must  not 
touch  this,  they  must  not  touch  that;  90 
that  they  merely  bectmie   a  sort  of  foot- 
balls,  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none,   la 
the  new  system,  the  arrangements  far  chil- 
dren would  he  as  complete  and  scientific 
as   those   for  men  ;  they  would  have  a 
place  of  recreation  for  themselves,  win 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  punning 
their  different  diversions  without  the  aft* 
ference  of  any  parties.     They  wouM  also 
be  under  the  superintendence  of  pertoas 
suited  by  nature  for  the  office  of  eductlwn, 
and  not  left  to  the  random  and  inexpert- 
euced  direction  of  parents  and  others,  who, 
whatever  their  affection  may  be  for  their 
children  or  relatives,  may  have  other  par- 
suit*  to  follow,  which  will  so  fur  esgrv* 
their  attention  as    entirely  to    overlook 
their  young  cftarge.      There    are  seat 
minds  fitted  by  nature  in  a  peculiar  Ban- 
ner for  the  education  of  children.    Then 
would  be  carefully  selected  ;  and  the  en- 
ployment  of  such  in  this  sole  office  v/oatd 
not  only  be  an  advantage  to  the  coaMN. 
nity,  but  the  highest  gratification  to  then- 
selve*. 

Mr.  Owen  then  stated  that  the  erection 
of  such  squares  would  be  an  excellent 
mode  of  employing  and  supporting  the 
present  pauper  population ;  and  certainly, 
if  the  government  were  to  carry  oat  into 
practice  the  original  laws  of  Queea  Elisa- 
beth respecting  provision  for  the  poor, 
these  laws  would  lead  directly  to  tl* 
establishment  of  such  institutions.  The*, 
for  instance,  by  the  43  Eli*,  c.  2,  "Tk 
churchwardens  and  overseers,  &c«  •* 
directed  to  raise  a  sufficient  stock  of !««» 
hemp,  wool,  yarn,  und  other  aecemfj 
ware  and  stuff,  to  put  out  the  poor  chihl«» 
apprentice,  and  generally  to  elowltothfr 
things  as  to  them  shall  seem  njnfet*  '* 
would  require  no  amendment  tk  altnwh* 
of  this  law  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  em- 
ploying the  poor  as  is  recomeneaoeJ  ty 
Mr.  Owen ;   and   it    would  have  snch  * 


decided   advantage  over  the  present  m 
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meuWic.il,  wasteful,  and  immoral  sy>i*ni 
of  jiri»vi>iiiH»  an  won  14  immediately  com- 
iin  nil  it«f|f  to  public  approbation  :  fur  it 
would  not  only  procure  suitable  accoin- 
btofatfoflj  clennliue**,  education,  nod 
< -otiM<i|iirntly  good  morals — but  it  would 
aUotn  a  short  time  create  Mich  a  surplus 
of  wealth,  a*  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
its  OWD  expenditure,  and  for  ever  bftlltftb 
pauperism  from  society.  The  Govern- 
went  seems  it  last  to  have  some  glimpse 
of  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  such 
measure  as  this,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
country  of  the  burden  of  the  poor  laws — 
tor  they  are  more  likely  to  feei  the  burden 
of  charity  than  those  burdens — which 
affect  the  poor  themselves  most  directly. 
The  poor  law  commisMoners  recommend 
some  improvements,  the  principal  feature 
of  which  is,  "  no  labour,  no  work/*  We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  new  system  will 
be  an  abortion,  a  half-formed,  miserable, 
lean,  haggard- looking  thing;  which  will 
excite   tlie   compassion  of  every   compas- 

»lite  mind  ;    but  still   it  is  an  attempt  at 
new  life,  and  may  lead  to  better  things  at 
fast.     The    Times    exclaims,    M  A    work- 
sc    pauper  I    is    notoriously    a  term   of 
roii tempt  ;     yet   this,    the    most    degraded 
of   pauperism,   is    henceforth  to  he 
le$tt nation    of  every    pauper     family 
jchoctt    th*»  kingdom  !"      We  entirely 
with  the  Times,  if  the  present  species 
workhouses  are,  to    be    continued  ;    but 
they  re-modelled,  and    re-erected  as 
UifilcUiriug  or  agricultural  villages,  w. 
>t    not    but    the    paupers  of    England 
roil  Id    soon  excite   the    envy  of   English 
independent  mechanics.      This,   how 
le  Time*  denies  or  does  not  contemplate, 
o    it    Bays   that  ■•  the  project  of  making 
wor  khouse  system   co-extensive  with 
;lief,   outstrips   our   conception    of   what 
would    be  either   humane  or  practicable  in 
Great  Brittan,"     We   do  not  doubt  this 
ler  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
outstrips  the  conception    of  the  Tim<s; 
the  conception  of  the  Time*  was  never 
famous  for  being  far  in  advance;  it  is 
terally  accounted  a   laggard   in   liberal 
opi  riion*;  hence  we  can  perfectly  agree  with 
tt*«    Time*,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
it  such  a    system    of    paupersim    would 
not     only    be    beneficial   in  removing  the 
btu  r   rates,   but  it  would 

j  benign  moral  effect  on  the  poor 


tlu -nisei reap  and   finally     banish    poverty 
an  lardy. 

We    have    no    hope,   however,  of    the 
government  adopting    uny    very    rational 
or  scientific  system.      It  will  be  a  system 
bf  confusion  £  there  will  lie  no  useful  or  pro- 
fitable manufactures  established— no  agri- 
cultural system  adopted  ;  there  will  merely 
be  some   more    severe    enactments  to  put 
to    the    test   the   claimants    for   relief,  so 
mortifying  to  every  feeling  mind  that  none 
but  the  wretchedly  poor,  or  the  wretchedly 
impudent,  will   be  able    to   withstand    it. 
If  so,  it  will  relieve  the  country  uf  part  of 
the  burden   of  the  poor  rates,    merely    to 
load    the  unfortunate    poor   with  greater 
misery.     The    poor   have    little    to    hope 
from    legislators,    who    will  always    take 
care  to   release    themselves  first,  and   the 
pimr  afterwards;  but  their  method  of  self- 
relief  is  starvation  to  the  poor*     They  cither 
know  no  other  method,  or  they  won't  have 
another    method  ;  they  have    no  notion  of 
destroying  poverty,  but  only  of  shifting  it 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder. 


WILL  OF  THE  LATE  \V\  THOMPSON, 
OF  t  ORK. 

TO    THE    KJHTOR    OF    THE    »R]slv. 

Sir,— Alio  wm e,  through  the  medium  of  your 

paper,  to  communicate  to  the  friends  of  the 
Social  System,  and  particularly  to  those  who 
have  rendered  pecuniary  assistance,  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  trustees  of  the  properly  of 
the  late  YV.  Thompson  are  now  placed. 

When  I  was  in  Ireland  upon  this  business, 
in  the  month  of  October  last,  a  Commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Consistory  Court  of 
Dublin,  to  proceed  to  Cork  to  examine  the 
witnesses  to  the  Will  and  Codicil,  and  thereby 
try  its  validity.  This  extraordinary  mode  of 
proof  was  forced  upon  us  by  our  opponents, 
who  are  seeking  to  deprive  the  Co- 
and  the  working  classes  generally,  of  the  bene- 
fits intended  to  be  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Testator,  The  testimony  of  the  subscribing 
witnesses  to  the  documents  mentioned  was  of 
such  a  conclusive  character  as  utterly  to  con. 
found  the  Proctor  employed  by  our  opponents, 
who  not  only  declined  to  cross-examine  any  of 
our  witnesses,  but  declared  that  he  never  saw  a 
Will  more  clearly  established  than  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  On  the  return  of  the  Com- 
missioners, they  reported  in  the  most  favour. 
able  manner  to  the  Court,  and  it  was  fully  ex- 
pected we  should  have  been  allowed  imme- 
diately to  take  Probate,  and  come  into  posses- 
sion of  the  property.  Not  so,  however ;  our 
opponents'  attorney,  with  the  view  of  giving  us 
every  annoyance  possible,  put  in  another  vex- 
atious plea,  (the  only  one  remaining  to  him,) 
and  sought  to  set  aside  the  Will  on  the  ground 
of  the  insanity  of  the  Testator.  When  the 
1 1  owever,  for  them  to  proceed  to 
the  proof,  they  declined  it,  and  admitted  the 
t  oi    the    Will  and  our  authority  to  act 


under  it.  Thus,  then,  the  trustees  have  com- 
pletely triumphed  in  this  most  important  par- 
ticular, and  Probate  may  now  be  taken  at  any 
time  we  please/' 

The  expenses  which  have  been  necessarily 
incurred  are,however,  considerable,  and  far  ex- 
ceed the  monies  which  have  hitherto  been  sub- 
scribed by  our  Friends  to  defray  them.  The 
trustees  have  made  several  advances  to  meet 
these  expenses,  and  a  little  more  exertion  on 
behalf  of  those  for  whose  benefit  this  property 
it  intended,  will  complete  the  business. 

The  whole  affair  is  now  very  much  sim- 
plified. Our  opponents  are  seeking,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  <  s- 
tablish  the  validity  of  some  Judgment  Bonds, 
said  to  have  been  given  by  the  deceased  nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago,  Mid  which,  if  proved, 
would  entitle  the  holders  to  something  like 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  estates.  We 
shall,  however,  be  enabled  to  offer  the  mpst 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fraudulent  nature 
of  these  Bonds ;  and  this  is  well  known  by  our 
opponents,  who  are  only  acting  in  the  manner 
they  are,  in  the  hoj  e  that  we  shall  be  frighted 
from  the  contest,  and  tamely  give  the  property 
into  their  possession.  Hut  this  we  are  fully 
resolved  not  to  do,  unless  indeed  (which  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  conceive)  that  small  pe- 
cuniary aid  which  we  require  to  be  temporarily 
advanced  by  those  for  whom  we  are  struggling 
should  be  refused.  The  whole  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions yet  received,  (exclusive  of  the  sums 
advanced  by  the  trustees,)  has  not  been  more 
than  GOV.  and  another  such  sum  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  take  out  Probate  of  the 
Will,  and  possess  ourselves  of  the  chattel  pro- 
perty ;  which  again  would  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue our  defence  to  the  Chanci  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will  be  of  short 
duration. 

Any    subscriptions  or  loans    forwarded    to 
our  friend,  Mr.  S.  Austin,  U,CharIotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  London,  will  be  duly  acknow- 
ledged and  properly  appropriated. 
I  am 

Yours  respectfully, 

WILMAM  PARE. 
P,  S.  The  3/.  forwarded  from  the  Norwich 
Co-operative  Society,   by  their  Delegate  to  the 
late  Congress,  was  received. 


ON  TOLERATION. 

The  Parable  of  a  Celebrated  Painter. 
Transported  in  a  dream  to  the  gates  of 
heaven,  the  first  object  that  struck  me  was  a 
venerable  old  man  :  by  his  keys,  his  bald  head, 
and  his  long  beard,  1  knew  him  to  be  Saint 
Peter.  The  apostle  sat  on  the  threshold  of  the 
celestial  gates  ;  a  crowd  of  people  advanced  to- 
wards him  ;  the  first  who  presented  himself  was 
a  Papist.  fl  have/  said  he,  'all  my  life  been  a 
religious  man,  and  yet  honest  enough/  '  Go  in, 
and  place  yourself  upon  the  bench  lor  Catho- 
lics.' The  next  was  a  Protestant,  who  gave  a 
like  account  of  himself*  The  saint  said,  in  the 
like  manner,  '  place  yourself  among  th- 
formed/  Then  came  merchants  of  Bsgdar, 
fiuasora,  &c. ;  these  were  all  Mussulmans,  who 
had  been  constantly  virtuous:  Saint  Peter 
made  them  sit  among  the  Mussulmans.  At 
last  came  the  Infidel,  or  Atheist.  *  What  is  thy 
sect  ?'  said  the  apostle.  *  1  am  of  no  sect 
replied,  'but  1  have  always  been  honest.'  'Then 
you  may  go  in/  'But  where  shall  1  seat  my- 
self?* «  Next  to  those  who  appear  to  yo*  mi 
raeionalZ-H^v^Ti^y^QOgle 
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TH3   CRISIS. 


LAW  OF  MBpi,. 

TO  THS  EDITOR  OP  THE  CRISIS. 

Sir,— It  it  very  difficult  far  n*  to  say  |a 
whs*  portion  waatand  at  pinenj,  in  j 
to  tbjt  celdwMed  law  of  fiUol  or  iadi 
respect  |o  any  other  bur.    U  mj  he 
confidently  ssnjfM  Ant  upon  t^ifj,  and 
greatest  proaortiqo  nf  legislative  Questions, 
there  it  no  law  at  all.    We  depend  cntinejy 
upon  the  pleasure  of  magisterial  eatbeaiJtes. 
There  is  not  a  newspaper  in  |#ondon.  perhaps 
in  Ae  country,  which  does  not  contain  a  libel- 
loot  article  of  tome  description.     Yet  only 
occasionally  at  an  iodividusj  selected,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  government,  as  a  ecane^goat  to 
bear  the  tins  of  thereat.    Truth,  the  law  says, 
is  no  justification  of  a  libel,  for  the  law  oojy 
looks  to  the  intention  of  the  libeller,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  libel  to  majce  s  breach  of  the 
peace.    Thus,  it  forbids  any  language  *espnc$- 
ing  the  king,  or  two  houses  nf  pwUaajent, 
which  tends  to  brine;  these  three  authorities 
into  contempt.    It  also  protects  the  heirs  of 
majesty,  theBritish  constitution,  the  established 
churchy  from  all  injurious  or  reproachful  whi- 
ten language;  and  whatever  venders  a  jn*n 
ridiculous,  or  lowers  him  in  the  estimation  of 
others,  is  libellous,  and  subjects  the  author  to 
prosecution*    This  law  is  very  well  calculated 
to  support  things  as  they  are,  and  to  throw  a 
veil  upon  every  anecjes  of  ▼Many  and  fcfamy, 
for  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  public  instructors 
and  moralists  are  not  entitled  to  expose  to 
shame  the  character  of  public  and  private  ioJ 
dividuajs,  the  people  must  always  rernjun  in 
ignorance  of  their  true  character,  and  ward 
them  with  a  false  veneration.    It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  characteristics  of  th*  present 
age,  that  the  old  servile  tone  of  flattery!  in  res- 
pect to  men  of  authority,  has  entirely  osswd ; 
end  men  no  longer  regard,  with  a  look  o/ di- 
vine worship  ajsd  reverential  awe,  the  tnan 
who  is  clothe*  avsjh  a  titfk  arief  authority. 
They  have    now  discovered   that   royal  anjd 
magisterial  grandeur,  as  well  as  personal  repu- 
tation for  talent  end  ps^triotism,  are  merely  the 
meretricious  paint  which  attracts  the  notice 
and  admiration  of  the  pujblie  nund.  hot  w^ich 
only  serves  as  a  bhndsr  to  hide  the  truth,  by 
concealing  the  deformities  which  lurk  tpneatb. 
But  by  what  morel  and  intellectual  process  has 
the  age  attained  to  this  superior  knowledge  of 
human  nature*     lies  it  been  by  a  dutiful 
oncogene*  w  the  letter  of  use  law;  by  a  blind 
submission  to  she  powers  that  be  t    He,  cer- 
tainly ;  perfect  obedience  would  have  left  us  in 
aacastaai  ignoaaaec.     Wo  oaatd  never  have 
snsde  any  near  trkaswcriea  in  human  nature,  or 
in  She  scaaaca  of  seaieay,  if  we  had  rendered 
impftieit  eftswKenos  to  legislative  statutes.    We 
stave  dosed  to  disobey;  and  by  disobedience  we 
iisve  advanced  abemorassaf  theage,  by  eujHght- 
.uneng  the  pnbtte  mead.    W  have  treated  the 
old  letter  of  aba  law  wins  contempt,  and  by  sa 
doing  it  bos  simeat  beaosna  catstely  obsolete, 
aead  winks  at  a  thousand  daily  intMagesneata 
of  its  objigatasna  by  the  eaof  t  toys!  and  the 
moat  sWaausaaavanssiof  ceasrch  arid  state. 

Kings  andseaakRaars  laueculed  end  casSes- 
Suaei  knavery  venety  ef  way.  Vbey  see  nick- 
named, tbayaea  stances),  awry  are  nrnrjiobsd, 
they  sse^alrarged  with  ssetaas  <whieh  they 
never  Jnttered,  sad  deads  which  thaw  never 
eonimittstt;  tha  ur*s>  shoes  en  salt  el  est 
enest  aanghsaae  ssaaejwRsta^oha  of  bjs  nsast 
saesed  msjesty,  sacLsne  asset  sage  caunsetlcae ; 
and  old  and  young  are  satiasaaaartsMtcd  ay  she 


MheDous  treat.  All  these  things  are  against 
the  lew ;  but  the  law  winks  at  them  all,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  advances  before  it  with 
rapid  strides.  But  how  does  it  advance  ?  By 
disobedience,  certainly ;  there  Is  no  other  method 
of  advancing,  but  by  disobedience.  Perfect 
obedience  is  a  stationary  principle,  bat  disobe- 
dience is  s  movement  principle,  and  to  it,  and 
it  alone,  are  we  indebted  for  all  improvement. 
Why,  then,  eaU  passive  obedience  a  virtue?  It 
it  is  the  greatest  vies  of  which  a  msn  can  be 
guilty.  It  is  a  brutal  vice,  for  it  keeps  man  in 
the  same  status  for  ever,  and  binds  bim 
down,  if  s  fool  and  a  slave  to-day,  to  be  a  fool 
and  a  sieve  everlastingly. 

What  is  it  that  has  rendered  so  many  of  our 
Jaws  obsolete  ?  Dieobedience,  a  determination 
of  the  people  not  to  submit  to  these  laws*  But, 
in  advocating  the  cause  of  disobedience,  we  do 
not  advocate  the  cause  of  violence.  Disobedi- 
ence is  merely  a  refusal  to  submit  m  certain 
injurious  restrictions ;  and  passive  resistance, 
or  moral  resistsnee,  is  the  utmost  limit  which 
we  would  prescribe  to  the  andudfularrildeen 
0/  the  state.  Men  are  to  be  improved  by  in- 
tellect and  morals  only,  and  any  attempt  to 
destroy  old  laws  by  force  would  terminate  in 
the  institution  of  mora  barbarous  and  restric- 
tive laws  in  their  stead.  Legislation  is  a 
science,  and  is  only  to  be  learned  by  mental 
eradication.  A  nstioaal  net  would  produce 
the  same  retrograde  eft^ct  as  a  riot  in  a  school- 
room, which  toe  children  had  excited  in  the 
foolish  expectation  of  learning  their  lessons  the 
quicker  by  a  "  raw."  The  eenseaueaoe  would 
be,  that  the  magisterial  rod  would  be  uplifted, 
and  Tyranny  would  discover  his  wrinkled 
brows  and  his  frowning  countenance. 

We  conclude  by  saying,  the  laws  will  be 
finally  perfected  by  "  Moral  Disobedience." 
Deny  thst,  who  can.         DISOBEDIENCE. 

TRADES'  UNIOfcT 
to  ana  bwtor  or  the  grbus. 

8ajt,«rAf  yon  are  a  willing  and  efficient 
adVecate  for  impreviag  she  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  yon  will  Reshape  insert,  in 
yon*  useful  and  widely  circulated  Journal,  the 
ftUowine;  resolution,  which  was  eanied  with 
acctamanoa,  at  a  numerous  meeting  of  the 
Tin*f«ate*worJcers  of  London  sad  its  vicinity, 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Scnthasapton 
Building*,  on  the  Sith  inst. ;  which  example 
I  bone  will  stimnlste  all  others  working  at  die 
seme  trade,  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  do 
itlctwiae. 

The  order  and  good  finding  which  avavailed 
diufag  the  whole  of  das  proceedings,  together 
with  the  liberal  views  of  the  different  persons 
who  aderearad  the  mcetiaa,  are  aa  earnest  of 
the  near  sppasach  of  that  hafwy  time— 
••  Wkae  atsn  aa9  aisa  nVr  »*  tee  term 
•salt  aritaers  **  aa*  a#taat.w 

«  Viewing,  as  this  Meeting  does,  with  pleasure, 
the  rapid  progress  making  by  the  Trades' 
Union  towards  effecting  a  great  and  bene- 
ficial change  in  the,  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  tmjy  are    of  opinion  thst  the  Tiu- 

Cate-workers  of  London  ought  to  become  a 
anch  of  the  same,  and  contribute  in  facili- 
tating the  mend  cause  0/  man's  regeneration*" 

WOMAN. 

to  ran  amtroRraw  vae  caMSfs. 
StR,«-^-i  was  sorry  la  read  in  your  last 
number,  aa  alsato  Jsearlrom  some  of  my  own 
acqusintaneet,  that  there  is  a  jealousy,  in  ^kt 


men  against  Female  Unions.    Whit  cm  be 
the  eause  of  this,  but  the  tyrannical  spirit  of 
das  male?    la  man  net  yet  wilhos  to  tab. 
ouish  the  rod  of  authority.    In  then  din, 
when    servants  are  rising  up  against  tbor 
masters,  and  claiming  equal  privOegei  am 
their  employers,   why  should  the  spirit  sf 
tyranny  still  reside  in  the  very  servants  them. 
selves?     If  they  deny  our  risjit  to  unite,  and 
okim  ec/ud  privileges  with  men,  then,  Sir,  I 
say,  we  deny  their  right  to  unite  sad  dan 
equal  privileges  with  their  masters.    But  it  ii 
dear  enough,  from  this  whispering  spirit  of 
jealousy,  that  is  going  about  with  its  venoa. 
ous  tittle-tattle,  that  the  men  are  si  bad  a 
their  masters ;  that,  in  fsct,  they  want  to  be 
masters  themseiaes :  and  that  lrfe  would  not  se 
worth  having  if  the  elave  trade  wok  ear 
pletely  sbolished,    end  woman  emancipated. 
But,  1  hope,  Sir,  that  my  fellow-country  women 
adU  despise  these  insinaatieria,  these  fears,  ad 
jealousies  of  the  men,  and  consult  then  ova 
interests,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  naust 
4hat  every  species  and  every  sex  take  care  of 
itselfc  lor  there  is  a  tendency  in  every  osW 
to  make  a  slave  of  it.    If  we  depend  uws 
men,  they  wiU  become  our  masters ;  thereto?, 
1  begin,   row,    to  rejoice  that  there  u  a 
opnosition  to  our  Union?  for  it  may  stipaJa* 
us  to  self-exertion,  which  is  the  only  aay  of 
effect! ng  our  deliverance.    Then  let  our  motto 
be.  «<  Wnmsn  ibr  heraatf,  and  manftr  bav 
self."  A  WOMAN. 


ANGER;  A  TALE. 

«  Wbat  a  nke  man  Mr.  Gentle  »r  mi 
Betsy  to  Kate,  as  they  were  removing  doth* 
on  the  green ;  "  so  kind  and  good-nanueVst 
has  alwavs  a  smile  on  his  countenance.  Whit 
a  SwMghtrul  temper  he  ssssst  have  I  Ka*> 
you  dunk  it  possible  to  rufic  Mr.  Qenuei 
temper— or  make  his  eye-brows  scowl  V*  "No, 
perhaps  not/'  said  Kate ;  "  I  sotnetnaesduai 
him  too  simple— and  insensjbla  to  the  distiac 
tion  between  riajht  and  wrong.  Do  you  knov, 
he  always  reminds  me  of  our  dog  Bom. 
Rover's  always  svsmfling ;  if  yon  bast  ma  at 
smiles,  if  you  feed  him  be  smiles,  if  yea  at 
bim  he  smiles,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  near 
could  make  Rover  frown  on  me ;  what  a  met, 
good-tempered  creature  Rover  is!  Hereac 
comes  a-wag,  wag,  wagging.  Oh,  my  *ar 
Rover,  God  bless  thee,  my  krve."  u  Oh,  abas*. 
Kate,  shame,  to  talk  so  to  a  brute  beat" 
u  Aad  why  not,  Betsy;  whst  harm  is  there  a 
being  fond  of  the  poor  beast  f  I  mink,  if  w 
cannot  love  such  a  noble,  generous  creature  s 
Rosier  k,  we  must  hate  virtue  itself  swvkst 
is  virtue,  Betsy,  but  anottneaa :  and,  what  a 
goodness  but  kindness  ;  and,  what  is  Idndsea 
but  innoaenee  and  atbetlon  ?  And  whoa  • 
sAettaaata?  who  so  innocent  ?  amomkiBd? 
who  so  good?  and,  therefore,  who  so rirtwa*, 
aa  my  dear  Rover  is?  VR  Idas  him.  There 
iaotdyone  month  1  hike  better."  "TbeprTi 
mad.  "  Don't  be  jealous,  Betsy,  for  *Wi 
no  jealousy  in  Rover ;  he  has  the  soul  of  as 
angel,  quite  another  Gentle,  only  he  has  tvo 
taose  legs.  There  is  no  esril  in  hha.  W» 
who  are  these  two  vsgtbond-lookmg  feasti 
that  are  coming  across  the  areen.  Ls !  fieayi 
I  am  arVaid ;  we  are  so  lonely  here,  aad  tsry 
won't  hes/usacj)ee*n  for  the  vsatarmttaadsV 
miU." 

The  two  fellows  approached,  and  soon 
showed  thst  their  mtentioae  were  by  noaatst 
friendly.  They  did  not  peraonally  asssab  ths 
girls.  They  had  their  sye  upon  plunder  1 
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One  of  them  picked  up  a  shirt,  and  said  be 
would  exchange  it  for  his  own,  Then,  bv-and- 
by,  he  said  that  his  own  was  not  much  worth, 
and  he  would  not  put  the  girls  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  washing  it.  The  ottier  swore 
he  had  found  a  very  fine  can,  and  his  little 
titmouse  would  be  quite  delighted  with  iu 

licuy  was  fuming  with  passion  ;  but,  as  yet, 
■he  hid  quenched  it  by  a  moral  effort.     Some 
waggish  spirit  had  reminded  her  of  Mr.  Gen* 
fie,  and  said,  "  What  a  nice  man  Mr.  Gentle 
ii,  be  ii   never  angry."      Kate   was   equally 
furious;  but  the  devil,  or  something,  always 
■aid,  "  What  a   fine  creature  Rover  ii,  it   is 
impossible  to  anger  him/'     But  it  would  not 
do;  neither  Gentle  nor  Jlover  had  moral  power 
sufficient  to  still  the  coming  storm  ;  and  both, 
almost  st  the   same   moment,  yielded  to  the 
reals tlesa  torrrent,   and  each  seized  her  victim 
by  the  neck.     Rover  followed  the  example  of 
Kate,  and,  in  an  instant,  tore  her  opponent  to 
the  ground  ;  then,  with  the  greatest  alacrity, 
he  Hew  to  the  assistance  or  Betsy,  who  seemed 
to  be  quite  a  match  for  her  assailant.     Rover 
soon  decided   the  controversy,  and  drew   the 
two    rascals    together,     Hatched     them,    and 
grinned    and    scowled    so    devilishly  if   one 
offered  to  stir,   that  the  two  fellows,  afraid  of 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  virtuous  indigna- 
tion of  the  conqueror,   never  moved  a  limb. 
In  the  meanwhile;  the  girls  screamed  for  help, 
both  unwilling  to  leave  the  dog,  and  each  un- 
willing to  leave  the  other ;  and  who  should 
come  to  aid  them  but  Mr.  Gentle* 

n  There  he  comes,"  says  Betsy,  n  and  I  am 

k re  be  won't  be  the  least  angry  with  the  mm  ; 
t,  Lord  forgive  me,  for  1  could  not  help  it. 
look  at  Hover/'  One  of  the  fellows  had 
l>e«r»  moving  his  legs,  and  as  Rover's  eye  was 
itching  every  limb  and  muscle  of  both  hia 
c  tints,  he  gave  a  most  savage,  and  deep. 
growl,  which  at  once  committed  tne 
■ttkrus  member  to  rest.  The  fellow  then 
9ved  his  hand.  Hover  growled  again ;  then 
finger,  another  growl.  Hover  was  de- 
tuned to  have  implicit  obedience,  and  by  the 
time  that  Gentle  arrived,  he  had  obtained  it. 
( >h,"  says  Betsy,  t(  I  never  would  have 
Jieved  that  Rover  could  have  been  such  a 
iu"  "My  dear,"  says  Gentle,  "  it  is 
>*s  good. nature  that  has  made  him  a 
it.  Don't  you  see  that  mercy  is  his 
rltng  attribute.  He  attacked  these  men  for 
tr  protection.  And  now  he  watches  their 
}  movement  until  you  take  means  to 
ire  your  safety.  Were  Rover  a  cruel  tyrant, 
would  tear  them  to  pieces ;  but  he  merely 
j lies  their  movements  to  prevent  them 
doing  mischief.  And  when  they  move 
does  not  punish  them  immediately,  he 
merely  growls  to  warn  them  of  their  danger 
f  tHey  dare  to  attempt  an  escape  from  the 
t«di  of  justice.  Anger  is  good  when  pro. 
orl  v  directed,  it  is  only  the  abuse  of  anger  in 
n  ill-balanced  mind  that  is  productive  of 
vil  ;  no  good  man  can  look  upon  crime  with. 
ui  indignation.  Goodness  is  the  natural 
a j  of  evil,  and  if  it  cannot  destroy  it  by 
its,  it  wilt  come  to  blows  and  wounds, 
its  own  nature  directs  it  first  to  the  use 
a  tie  means,  and  it  only  employs  violence 
moral  influence  fails,  lie  that  could 
ss  a  deed  of  cruelty,  or  an  act  of  in. 
e,  without  indignation,  is  without  feeling. 
and  love  are  one  feeling  differently 
eted,  or  placed  in  different  circumstances ; 
that  it  unsusceptible  of  tike  one,  never 
the  power  of  the  other." 


The  two  fellows  were  aoon  after  secured, 
and  Rover  relinquished  his  charge;  he  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  them,  however,  for  a  long 
time,  but  took  no  offence  at  any  of  their  move- 
ments. And  such  appeared  to  he  his  love  of 
order,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  tfcat,  if  any 
other  assailant  had  attacked  the  two,  he  would 
instantly  have  protected  his  victims  from  the 
hand  of  violence.  We  may  learn  some  very 
good  moral  lessons  from  Doos. 


NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LAHOUrt 
EXCHANGE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 

ai)JOTJHNEO  MEETING,  FEB.  26,  1834. 

Mr.  H**irt  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  stated  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing to  be  the  further  consideration  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Cotth 

Mr.  J  for  fit*  read  the  report,  and  moved  that 
its  principle  be  adopted  by  the  Association. 

Mrs.  Watmn  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Simkin*  said  he  was  not  opposed  to  the 
report  of  the  Council,  but  was,  indeed,  favour- 
able to  it ;  hut  the  delegates  from  the  various 
trades  had  considered  it  impracticable  at  pre- 
sent. They  were  of  opinion  that  something 
was  required  for  immediate  adoption,  and  bad 
prepared  the  resolutions,  which  he  now  begged 
to  move  as  an  amendment  to  the  report. 
Report  and   Resolution*    of  the  Committee  of 

Delegate*  from  the   various  Sections  of  the 

Association. 

H  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  trade 
sections,  subsequent  to  the  last  general  meet. 
ing,  to  take  into  consideration  the  report  of  the 
Council,  having  fully  discussed  the  said  report, 
have  unanimously  agreed  in  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  which 
they  consider  to  be  best  calculated  for  imme- 
diate and  beneficial  adoption. 

**  1.  The  Association  to  consist  of  members 
of  all  trades  arid  professions,  to  be  classed  into 
departments. 

"  %  Each  department  to  comprise  the  col- 
lateral branches  of  its  trade  ;  thus,  the  carpen- 
ters, masons,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  smiths, 
plumbers,  painters,  glaziers,  paper. hangers, 
&c,  to  form  a  building  department ;  the  csbi. 
net-makers,  chair.makers,  upholsterers,  &c, 
to  form  a  cabinet  or  furnishing  department ; 
the  boot  and  shoe-makers,  curriers,  leather, 
cutters,  grinders,  &c,  to  form  the  shoe  depart- 
ment ;  the  tailors,  hatters,  ami  woollen  goods 
to  form  a  tailors*  department ;  the  milHntfrt, 
dress,  pelisse,  and  stay- makers  to  form  a  mflii- 
nery  department. 

"  3.  Each  department  to  elect  an  efficient 
person  to  conduct  its  business,  who  shall  be 
considered  its  responsible  agent,  subject  to  dis- 
missal if  not  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  its 
members. 

"  4*  Each  department  to  elect  a  number,  to 
form  collectively  a  committee  of  supervision  j 
whose  duties  shall  be  to  inspect  all  proceedings, 
audit  all  accounts,  and  report  weekly  to  the 
members  in  general  meeting. 

"  5.  Each  depart  men  t  to  receive  all  goods 
deposited,  and  alt  orders  tot  goods,  connected 
with  its  particular  trade,  and  issue  its  own 
notes,  holding  itself  responsible  for  the  same, 

if  6.  Each  department  to  be  governed  by  its 
own  taws  and  regulations,  assimilating  each 
uitli  the  others  as  far  a*  practicable. 

*f  7.  The  departments  collectively  to  protect 

ft  store  of  such'  ffswhi  sods  not  peculiarly  be. 
ong  to  any  one  of  the  specified  departments. 


"  if  None  bit  members  to  be  allowed  to 
control  the  affairs  of  the  Association* 

M  9.  Each  member's  name  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  books  of  some  one  trade  department,  pay- 
ing not  less  than  sixpence  per  month  into  the 
funds  of  such  department. 

'*  10.  The  genera)  secretary  to  be  elected  by 
tbe  whole  Association.  He  shall  superintend 
all  business  not  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
trade  departments,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  committee  of  supervision. 

M  11.  Each  department,  in  addition  to  pay- 
ing its  own  expenses,  to  pay  «  given  per  cefctage 
upon  tl>e  amount  of  its  business,  to  defray 
general  expenses." 

The  resolutions  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Home  Wished  to  know  whether  the  re- 
port of  the  delegates  had  gone  the  round  of  the 
sections?  This  question  having  been  answered 
in  the  negative,  Mr.  II.  thought,  in  that  case, 
it  could  not  be  acted  on  until  the  Association 
had  hail  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  me- 
rits in  the  different  sections. 

Mr.  If  cod  supp«r  ted  Mr,  Home's  sugges- 
tion, and  observed  that  the  same  argument 
had  been  advanced  on  the  first  bringing  up  of 
the  report  of  the  Council,  He  considered  that, 
if  it  was  then  essential,  it  was  equally  so  now. 

Mr.  Peel  supported  the  amendment,  first, 
because  the  resolutions  of  the  delegates  were 
not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  report,  but 
were  in  perfect  accordance  with  it,  which  was 
one  chief  point  in  their  excellence  ;  the  con- 
ductor of  each  department  was  to  have  the 
control  over  his  own  particular  branch;  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  he  filled  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  possessing  superior  intelligence  in 
his  own  particular  business.  Now,  no  super- 
iniendent,  however  generally  intelligent  he 
might  lie,  could  possess  the  amount  of  intelli- 
gence combined  in  the  conductors  of  each  de- 
partment. The  Association  would,  therefore, 
under  the  new  constitution,  be  governed  by  the 
greatest  amount  of  practical  intelligence,  and 
was,  therefore,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
report  of  the  Council.  Secondly,  he  supported 
the  resolutions  of  the  delegates  because  they 
were  simple,  easily  understood,  and  fit  for 
immediate  adoption.  In  these  particulars  they 
recommended  themselves  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  report  of  the  Council,  which,  although 
highly  philosophic,  and  reflecting  great  credit 
on  the  Council,  to  whom  the  Association  were 
much  indebted,  yet  their  report  was  scarcely 
understood,  and  could  not  for  some  time  be  put 
into  a  working  condition.  Now,  the  Associa- 
tion was  sick,  very  sick,  and  required  the  most 
prompt  and  immediate  attention ;  for  these 
reasons  he  was  opposed  to  any  further  delay, 
and  gave  these  resolutions  his  hearty  concur- 
rence. 

Mr.  Vonk  also  supported  the  resolutions  for 
the  same  reasons,  but  at  the  same  time  bore 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  report  of  the 
Council ;  indeed,  he  thought  the  resolutions 
were  to  be  viewed  as  a  carrying  out  of  that  re. 
port  in  some  of  its  leading  features. 

Mr.  Tipper  supported  the  amendment,  as 
being  the  report  of  working  men,  and  fit  for 
immediate  adoption. 

Mr.  Fryer  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  ex- 
pressed has.  approval  of  the  report  of  the 
Council,  and  he  support ed  the  resolutions  as 
being  an  approach  to  the  report  of  the  Council ; 
indeed,  it  could  seared y  be  considered  as  an 
amendment,  but  an  adoption  of  such  detail?, 
on  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  rfcpur 
were  practicable  under   the  present  cireum- 
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stances.  It  was  desirable  that  the  principle 
laid  down  in  the  report  should  be  constantly 
kept  in  view,  and  he  doubted  not  it  would  ulti-' 
mately  be  acted  on  to  its  fullest  extent. 

Mr.  Jemneeen  was  opposed  to  the  resolutions^ 
as  being  vague  and  indefinite,  and  strongly 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Council. 
Mr.  Poulter  approved  the  resolutions,  and 
wished  them  t  >  be  engrafted  on  the  old  eonsti. 
torion,  which,  he  contended  at  great  length, 
was  most  excellent;  and  if.it  had  been  acted 
on,  we  should  not  now  have  had  any  cause  for 
aa  alteration.  He  thought  that  any  difficulties 
we  night  have  fallen  into  were  attributable-to 
a  departure  from  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our 
constitution,  which,  he  repeated,  was  excellent 
and  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

'  Mr.  Mote  asked  for  some  explanations  rela- 
tive to  the  Miscellaneous  department  He 
did  net  see  mat  they  were  recognized  in  the 
resolutions. 

■  Mr.  JPreer  explained  that  the  Miscellaneous 
body  must  organise  themselves  precisely  as  the 
other  departments,  and  conduct  their  own 
brines*,  and  itsue  their  own  note,  which 
would  be  valuable  in  exaet  proportion  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  articles  it  represented.  The 
Miscellaneous  department  would  then  become 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  features 
in  the  Exchange. 

•  After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Nkkoiis, 
the  Chairmen  put  the  amendment,  which  was 


►  The  Chairman  toen  announced  the  business 
of  the  evening  concluded. 


WOVTAN. 

We  publish  the  following  extract  from  the 
*'  Tribune  des  Femmesf  a  French  periodical,  as 
it* refers  to  the  letters  of  Concordia  published 
itf  &t  Crisis*  The  French  women  evidently 
regard  themselves  as  far  in  advance  of  our  fair 
herniates  on  this  side  of  the  water—and  are 
rather  a  little  surprised  that  English  women 
should  talk  of  emancipation:  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  them,  no  doubt,  as  a  sort 
of  voluntary  slaves.  The  women  in  France 
arc  certainly  far  in  advance  of  English  women, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  emancipation  of 
woman  will  be  first  consummated  over  the 
water.  But  England  is  the  land  where  the 
emancipation  of  man  must' take  place — it  is 
evident  that  nature  has  destined  the  two  coun- 
tries for  these  two  departments ;  hence  political 
liberty,  which  fs  the  male  department,  is  more 
abundant  herer— and  moral  or  social  liberty  is 
more  abundant  in  France.  The  political  will 
come  first,  but  the  social  is  the  grand  consum- 
mation. We  can  see  no  country  in  the  world 
so  far  advanced  as  England  in  the  career  of 
male  emancipation ;  an  event  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  accomplished  bv  the  Unions-^as  an 
example  to  all  the  world :  out  if  the  English 
outstrip  the  French  in  moral  socialism,  thejr 
must  get  wings  to  their  heels  "  instanter.  * 
But  can  moral  socialism  be  accomplished  be- 
fore political  emancipation  ?  impossible.  These 
are  the  two  pillars  or  the  new  world,  tlie  Jachm 
and  the  Boss,  the  right  leg  and  the  left  If 
the  right  leg  moves  on,  the  left  is  sure  to  foi- 
Jolr ;  but  it  requires  you  to  move  both  legs  be- 
fore you  can  move  one  step. 
:  {From  Ike  "  Tribune  dee  femnm.") 
"  We  receive  fresn  England  occasionally 
letters  published  in  the  "  Crt*tt"  by  women, 
and  (eel  aniens  to  communicate  to  our  readers 


the  pleasure  we  experience  in  finding  the  sub- 
ject of  female  emancipation  so  forward  in  the 
British  empire.  One  of  those  letters,  signed 
"  Concordia,"  is  directed  to  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
as  we  might  in  France  address  Mr.  Charles 
Fourier,  who  is  here  what  Mr.  Owen  is  in 
England,  a  man  of  sincerity,  who  wishes  with 
all  his  heart  and  all  the  faculties  of  his  genius 
to  ameliorate  the  human  species;  but  we  could 
likewise  teH  him,  You  did  not  know,  nor  do 
you  comprehend  woman.  How  could  your  male 
heart  correctly  appreciate  our  sentiments,  since 
the  slavish  state  in  which  veer  sex  keeps  us, 
has  never  allowed  our  faculties  to  be  freely  de- 
veloped }  and  still  you  dare  call  upon  the  wotfd 
to  put  in  practice  a  new  Social  System  J 

"  Legislators,  and  all  you  system,  makers, 
what  is  the  use  henceforth  to  build  for  us  splen- 
did "  Boudoirs?"  for  if  fatally  we  are  preclud- 
ed from  making  the  least  change  in^nem,  we 
shall  soon  feel  dull  and  heavy ;  if  we  are  not 
to  participate  in  the  divisions,  appropriations, 
and  decorations  of  our  dwellings,  nf  a  word, 
in  every  thing  connected  with  taste  and  senti- 
ment, we  renounce  acknowledging  you  as  the 
arbiters  of  our  happiness,  and  we  refuse  you 
the  right  of  directing  our  destinies. 

"  The  complete  emancipation  of  woman,  there- 
fore, must  be  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  should  rest,  to  be  successful,  the  new 
8oeial  System  we  are  labouring  to  establish. 
"  JPortf,  February,  1834.         «  SUZANNE/' 


NOTICE*. 
rjHIE  FORTY-SECOND  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL 
L  of  the  Association  of  Industrious  Classes  will 
be  held  at  the  Institution,  14,  Chsrtotte.street, 
Rsiabonevplace,  en  Monday  Bvenhif  Boat,  the 
lOtit  instant. 

Tickets  of  Adtalteioo,  IneloetngTee  em*  Coffee, 
It.  6d.,  or  Is.  and  1-hour  note  each.  D«ere  to  be 
opened  at  Seven;  and  the  Concert  to  commence  at 
a  Quarter  to  Eight  precisely. 

The  Donclng  will  commence  at  a  quarter  to  rO, 
and  continue  uninterruptedly  till  One  o\?leea; 
Quadrille,  Spanish,  Medley,  nnd  Contra  ' 
alternating. 


PUBLIC    MEETING    OF   THE   SOCIAL 
MISSIONARY  UNION. 

The  Association  now  formed  under  this  title, 
with  Mr.  Owen  as  its  responsible  head,  begs  leave 
to  cult  ufmn  all  friends  of  the  Social  8y»tem(  and 
especially  the  lata  members  of  the  Mte»iouery 
snd  Tract  Society,  to  meet  tofether  on  Wednes- 
day evening  neat,  the  12lh  Instant,  at  half-post 
seven,  at  the  Barton  Rooms,  Barton-street,  when 
the  Council  of  the  shore  Uiuos-^cnoeeo  sod  pre- 
sided ever  by  Mr.  Owen—will  .dearer  the  ressit 
el  their  plana  and  deliberations. 

By  order  of  ihe  Council, 

(Admission  Free.)         R.  ALGER.  Secretary. 
— *-*— — _______»___ . 

A  TUTOR  WANTED*—  A  Gentleman  huving 
a  Sen  twelve  years  of  age,  and  of  good  dis- 
position, is  desirous  of  obtaining  for  him  aTstor, 
competent  to  give  him  good,  plain,  sound  iuatroc- 
tieo.  ltia  needless  to  state  more  thaa  that  the 
Strictest  investigation  will  be  made  into  the  ona* 
racter  of  the  individual  needed ;  and  who,  it  is 
requisite  to  stste,  must  be  poaaesaed  of  unim- 
peachable integrity,  high  moral  worth,  the  most 
perfect  candonr,  and  be  free  from  religions  snd 
other  vuperetitlons,  being  neither  a  Churchman 
or  sectarian  of  any  kind.  Any  Gentleman  of 
mild,  even  temper  (qualified  aa  above),  and  wnoae 
object  is  to  obtain  n  comfortable  home,  with  mod*- 
refs  sslary,  and  who  will  clearly  state  the  whole 
of  hU  pretensions,  under  caver,  to  Mr.  A.  M., 
No.  5,  Duso*s-row,  Panerssvchnrch,  New-road, 
w  ill  meet  with  an  early  rsfly  thereto. 


Mr.  Detrosfer  will  Lecture  at  the  hwrttwU, 
Charlotte-street,  on  Tuesday  e*eniBf,atSo'«bcfc; 


National  EqaitaBU  labewr  Arcaeaar, 

14,  CkarloHtStf**. 
GROCERY  DEPARTafENT. 

Se duct i on  in  the  Pricbs  or  TtM.-Tlw 
>mbers  and  Friends  of  the  Aafoeianm  are 
informed  that.  In  eoosaeuence  of  the  sew  smart- 
ments  which  have  bees  entered  into  for  taetep* 
ply  of  this  Department,  which  are  of  the  smt 
advantageoaa  description,  the.  Maoageaifvt  late 
great  satisfaction  b)  aneouneteg  a  redaction  ia 
their  prices,  of  irom.  3  to  10  per  cent.,  <w  iH 
Teas  and  Groceries,  which  may  he  depended  at 
for  their  quality.  Any  orders  with  wticfc  our 
friends  may  favour  oa  will  be  atteuded  lo  with 
punctuality  and  denpatch,  and  be  forwarded  le 
any  part  within  three  miles  of  the  Institntioafrce 
from  any  extra  charge.  W.  PEF.U 

Conductor  of  the  Grocery  Depanmst. 

Notice.— The  Frienda  of  the  Social  Ue*  Cos- 
munMy  will  meet  on  Sunday  Afte raoon,  Man* 
9th,  st  3  o\4ock,  st  Mr.  Presley'*  Conee-Howe, 
te  consolidate  the  Union.      T.  BATE,  Secretin. 


NOTICE  to  the  OPERATIVE  CORDWA1NERS 

A  Public  Mention;  of  the  Trade  will  be  beW  w 
Monday,  the  10th  of  March,  at  the  Nag'*  Heei, 
Hammersmith,  to. take  into  consideration  ike 
propriety  of  forming  a  Brunch  Lodes  «f  ik 
Trades'  Union,  for  the  District  of  Kesnagiai, 
Hsmmersmith,  and  their  Vicinities. 

N.  B.  The  Chair  to  be  taken  at  half-mst  fto 
o'clock  precisely. 
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A  NEW  WORK!!! 
A  Complete  Ptay  for  Threepsuet. 

THE  MlHOR  BRITISH  DRAMA;  aft Cafff 
right  Ptaya,  with  beautiful  EmbeHH**** 
by  Fihdlay  and  Haft*.  Puattabed  every  Brawy, 
lu  Octavo. 
No.  I.  WALLACE,  tM  H  ERO  of  SCOTLAND, 
ft.  The  SKELETON  HAND. 
9*  M ARGAR&rM*mOHT,sr the  libs*** 
.    Shin. 

4.  aJOUNT  ST.  BERN4RD»-«hic»  •« 
be  followed  by  popular  piece*,  by  Fitsmaite** 
Moncrief.  MUner,  and  other  eelebrsjed  •**«*, 
Published  by  John  Pnncombe,  9.  arte*  as*, 
tfolhorn;  Sherwood  and  Co.,  PaterUeswrtvv 
Sold  also  by  slldealers  in  periodicals.  

ST.  SIMONI8M.   • 
Thme^iseeblmhed. 
EW  CHRISTIANITY,   by   Banai  ns  ft. 

_  „  Sinew.  Translated  from  the  fresAM 
the  Re* J.  E. Smith.  Embellished  with sevharei 
Etgravbg  of  the  St.  Simonies  Female  Costs**- 

TheSVNOPStSof  the  ftATTONAt-SfSTEl 
of  SOCIETY.     In  a  neat  Pamphlet,  price  U. 
B.   D.  Cousins,   18,  Duke-street,  UseoliiVti*- 
•  Of  whom  may  be  had,  just  published, 

A  SERMON,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Redf***,  **• 
of  Angel-street  Q»a 
trinesof  ROBRRTt 
pewdsds  REPLY, 
of  London.    Price  Is. 

Lately  pobfistted, 

VOLNEY'S  RUINS  of  EMPlKES,  sad  t*" 
of  NATURE;  in  a  ueat  por*ct  v«*^' 
gilt  lettered,  with  2  platea,  price  2a,  6d,  ar  w  » 
nnmbera  at  2d.  each. 

B.  D.  CouBiue,  Du1ce-*treet?  Uncola,s-Iss•seV,* 
Of  whom  may  be  nad, 
A  few  complete  Copies  of  the  t*KMttfi*»  * 
Trades*  Union  Magariac.  . 


by  the  Rev.  G.  REDro*»,  *f* 
Chape),  Worcemer,  os  ih*** 
RT  OWEN, fee.;  towaicSPj- 
1 1  by  the  Rev.  J.  E, Suits,  A.*** 


PrimM**dp*bUskedb!\}>  D.  Cousjsv,  18,  W* 
ffMSf,  Lt*coinUim*Jkld$;  mmdaiJn^Strmi 

O 


No- 


{Price  IK 
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CHARACTER  OF  STORY  HUH  AN  RUING  IS  FORMED  FOR,  AND  NOT  NY,  THR  tWDIVIDV  AL." — Owe*. 


INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE  STREET. 

SUNDAY  MORNINO,  MARCH  4>. 

Extracts  from  a  Sbbmon  by  Mr.  8miiw,  antee 
Xtoefrtnc  e/  Klbction. 
Mr.  £mtta,  alter  showing  that  all  other  crea- 
tures are  comparatively  happy,  and  pn#f  risible 
of  uDjuat  distinctions,  proceeded  : 

Upon  the  whole,  when  we  look  at  nature, 
these  seems  to  be  nothing  like  partiality  or 
ejection  to  be  found,  except  where  man  is  con- 
cerned.   Men  have  fought  against  each  other 
dll  one  party  has  reduced  the  other  party  to 
slavery  and  starvation ;  a  few  have  constituted 
themselves    an   election  by  their  power  and 
their  riches ;    their  fellow-creatures  run  with 
alacrity  to  serve  them ;   when  they  eat,  they 
are    surrounded   by   these  aides-de-camp  of 
the  dinner-table,   ready  at  a  hint  or  a  cast  of 
the  eye  to  supply  them  with  what  they  want. 
Do  they  want  salt  ?  these  yellow,  red,  and  blue 
satellites   hand  it  with  the   most   respectful 
silence.    Would  they  have    a  potato?    It  is 
there  as  if  by  magic.    A  glass  of  wine  ?    It  is 
bubbling  out  immediately  before  them  in  deli- 
cious coolness.      When  one  service  is  over, 
another  instantly  appears  with  new  charms  to 
reinvigorate  their  appetite.    The  whole  ma- 
chinery moves  on  as  the  fabulous  repasts  of 
the  land  of  Cockaigne,  where  all  the  delicacies 
which  the  most  pampered  appetitite  can  desire 
start  into  being  as  soon  as  you  have  wished. 
Nor  have  they  even  the  trouble  of  putting  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  to  supply  the  means  of 
conducting  this  clock-work  ofluxury ;  that  task 
I*  committed  to  the  steward;  whilst  the  elect 
son  of  luxury  and  idleness  triumphs  in  his  own 
importance,  whilst  he  lives  at  the  expense  of 
the  labour  of  the  starving  poor.    Thus  we  see 
»oth  heaven  •and  hell,  the  elected  and  the  repro- 
xftte^  before  our  eyes ;  we  do  not  need  to  go  to 
be  world  of  spirits  to  get  a  peep  into  the  mys- 
ery.     And  well  do  we  know  the  meaning  of 
he   Scriptures,  which  say  that  the  elect  are 
ew  in  number  when  compared  to  the  damned ; 
or  R  small  and  tyrannical  caste  of  nobility  and 
orients  have  monopolised  salvation  and  the  king- 
loan  of  heaven  to  themselves,  and  shut  out  the 
mor,  as  reprobates,  into  outer  darkness,  where 
bere*is  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 


teeth.  "Straitis  the  gate  and  narrow  the  way," 
aays  Christ,  "that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few 
there  be  that  find  it ;  but  wide  is  the  gate  and 
broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  destruction, 
and  many  Aerobe  that  walk  thereon."    The 
thing  is  all  represented  to  the  life  in  society;  and 
as  it  is  said  of  the  elect  in  heaven,  that  they  look 
down  with  contempt  and  indignation  on  the 
damned  in  hell,  and  refuse  even  to  administer 
one  drop  of  water  to  cool  their  tongues,  we 
find  the  same  spirit  pervade   our  elect  upon 
earth.    They  see  the  poor,  starving  of  hunger 
and  cold,  covered  over  with  the  filth  of  helpless 
poverty,  and  shivering  with  the  weakness  of 
everlasting   and  pinching  want;   they  hear 
them  crying  for  bread,  and  for  relief  from 
the  grievous  burdens  of  more  than  Egyptian 
bondage;  yet  they  are  at  unfeeling  and  relent- 
less as  father  Abraham  himself  when  Dives 
entreated  of  him  one  single  drop  of  water  to 
abate  the  violence  of  the  scorching  pain.    The 
church  elect  have   no   pity ;  they  are  God's 
church  militant,  they  delight  in  vengeance,  they 
rejoice  over  the  damned,  they  will  sing  their 
hallelujahs  louder  and  louder  when  they  hear 
the  screams  of  the  devils  and  their  fellow-suf- 
ferers; and  they  call  him  a  just,  a  holy,  and  a 
merciful  God,  for  he  saved  the  holy  warriors 
of  Israel,    and  burnt  the  virtuous  heathen; 
and  their  innocent  offspring,  into  black  ever- 
living  cinders.     These  elect  saints   call  God 
just  and  merciful  for  the  most  diabolical  crimes, 
and  paas  condemnation  upon  man  for  no  tres- 
pass whatsoever.    And  are  not  our  elect  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  possessed  of  the  same  spirit } 
they  are  the  king's  most  loyal  and  humble 
servants;  they  have  a  particular  reverence  for 
every  thing  connected  with  their  own  caste, 
and  a  special  contempt  for  every  thins;  ple- 
beian.   They  wiH  take  the  word  of  a  gen- 
tleman for  any  thing ;    but  every  commoner 
is  suspected  for  a  rascal.    They  are  also  the 
church  militant,  being  his  majesty's  faith- 
ful servants;  in  leading  and  superintending 
armies  and  navies,  far  shedding  human  blood, 
desolating  fields  and  provinces,  burning  the 
quiet  habitations  of  harmless  peasants,  filling 
the  coffers  of  kings,  accumulating  the  debts 
and  burdens  of  the  people,  whilst  they  thorn, 
selves  resp  honours  and  laurels  by  their  mur- 
ders, and  enjoy  penaionj  for  their  skill  in  aug-  ] 
menting  human   wretchedness.     This  is  the 


only  species  of  labour  they  will  condescend  to 
perform ;  for  they  are  the  elect,  and  they  are  by 
nature  born   to   command.    As  soon  as  they 
have  learned  to  "  God  damn  "  their  mammas 
and  their  sisters,  they  must  have  a  commis- 
sion;  and   the  very   first   step  which  they 
take    in    their     profession    is    one    which 
raises  them  above  many  brave  and  weather^ 
worn  veterans  of  half  a  century.   They  rise 
rapidly  to  promotion :  whilst  the  down  is  yet 
on  their  cheeks,  and  they  cannot  yet  sport  a 
whisker  or  a  mustachio,  the  whiskered  vete- 
rans of  the  last  generation  are  beaejing  in 
abject  humiliation  before  them,  content  to  earn 
a  sixpence  by  cleaning  their  bantu,  or  rubbing 
up  the  table  after  an  evening's  debauch,    These 
elect  also  are  above  all  fear ;  they  are  already 
saved,  the  whip  has  no  dominion  over  them, 
they  are  gentlemen,  they  are  governed  by  the 
principles  of  honour  alone;  but  there  is  no 
honour  below  the  rank  of  an  ensign.    There  is 
only  animal  sensation  in  a  common  soldier, 
and  the  scourge  produces  the  same  effect  oit 
him  that  a  sense  of  honour  produces  upon  the 
cleat.    When  an  officer  disobeys,  he  feels  the 
punishment  in  his  character  or  in  his  coin- 
mission.    When  a  common  soldier  disobeys, 
he  fash  it  on  his  back ;  his  flesh  is  peeled  off, 
and  hia  bones  laid  bare,  merely  because  he  is 
not  a  gentleman.    There  is  no  condemnation 
to  a  gentleman ;  and  so  saya  St.  Paul  of  the 
elect;  "  mere  is,  therefore,"  says  the  apostle, 
"  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  iu 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  spirit."   The  common  soldier  walka 
after  die  flesh,  and  he  feels  it  in  his  flesh ;  his 
superior  officer  walks  after  the  spirit,  that  is, 
the  spirit  of  honour ;  there  is  no  condemnation 
to  such. 

That  there  is  an  election  in  the  world  is  be- 
yond a  doubt;  it  is  the  grand  evil  we  have  to 
complain  of;  it  is  the  evil  of  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  property,  the  evil  .of  monopoly,  and 
hereditary  succession  of  rank  and  property. 
All  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  this  chosen, 
few ;  the  sword  of  justice,  ss  it  is  called,  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  this  chosen  few ;  the  increase 
of  the  earth,  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  theirs ; 
they  have  their  choice  of att,and  the  common  herd 
efmankind  must  be  oontout  with  the  refuse* 
Tides  of  honour  are  conferred  upon  these  elect 
and~thek  children  for  ever;  rewards,  which  were 
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originally  conferred  for  meritorious  services, 
are  now  bestowed  upon  screaming  infants  a* 
soon  as  they  are  born :  they  are  peers  of  Eng- 
land, dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and 
barons,  as  soon  as  their  lungs  begin  to  play; 
and  lest  they  should  by  their  own  folly 
squander  their  estates,  and  alienate  the  pos- 
sessions of  their  fathers,  they  have  these  posses- 
sions secured  to  them  by  law ;  so  that,  like  the 
land  of  promise  which  God  gave  unto  Israel, 
it  can  never  be  sold  for  behoof  of  their  credi- 
tors ;  whilst  their  persons  are  pronounced  sa- 
cred, incapable  of  being  arrested  or  imprison- 
ed for  debt,  or  ground  down  by  the  extreme 
of  persecution  like  one  of  the  vulgar.  Yet, 
what  is  it  that  these  men  do  to  entitle  them  to 
this  eminence  of  station  ?  what  virtues  do  they 
possess,  exclusive  of  all  other  men  ?  •  They  do 
nothing ;  they  have  no  virtues  which  other  men 
have  not.  Their  superiority  is  TOerely  nomi- 
nal; they  produce  nothing  that  is  of  any  benefit 
to  mankind;  they  dress  gaudily,  but  the  vulgar, 
whom  they  despise,  produce  the  material  and 
make  the  clothes ;  they  have  splendid  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  silver,  but  they  neither  find 
the  precious  metal  themselves,  nor  work  it 
when  found;  they  have  costly  furniture  and 
curious  specimens  of  mechanism,  which  they 
could  neither  contrive  nor  execute ;  tbey  have 
beautiful  paintings,  but  they  cannot  handle  the 
pencil ;  they  have  exquisite  statues  and  models, 
but  they  want  the  genius  that  brings  them  into 
beinff ;  they  have  rich  and  valuable  libraries, 
but  they  are  the  productions  of  the  poor, — they 
were  written,  they  were  printed,  they  were 
bound  by  the  vulgar,  what  is  it  that  these 
elect  sons  of  God  do  ?  they  fight  or  take  a  pen- 
sion. They  will  either  draw  blood  or  taxation, 
nothing  else.  They  are  sworn  servants  to 
tyranny ;  and  there  is  no  useful  employment  to 
which  they  will  deign  to  submit ;  they  have 
no  objections  to  -be  slave-drivers  and  planters ; 
but  this  in  quite  in  character,  it  is  keeping  up 
the  system  of  inequality,  and  gratifying  the 
aristocratic  pride  of  conscious  superiority. 

We  shall  get  no  mercy  from  these  elect 
nobility  and  clergy.  We  shall  only  get  what 
they  call  justice.  The  clergy  have  a  peculiar 
species  of  justice,  different  from  any  thing 
known  amongst  men,  and  such  as  they  would 
not  like  to  be  practised  upon  their  own  persona. 
8uch  is  the  justice  they  ascribe  to  God,  when 
he  makes  choice  of  a  number  of  mankind,  and 
sends  them  to  heaven,  leaving  the  remainder 
to  the  devil.  No  doubt  there  la  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  parsons,  and  noblemen,  and  gentlemen, 
In  the  heavenly  kingdom  ;  for  we  always  find, 
at  the  funeral  orations  of  parsons  and  grandees 
of  every  degree  of  guilt  and  devotion,  that  the 
holy  angels  are  at  band  to  take  them  upwards. 
Those  with  whom  divines  are  acquainted  are 
the  very  best  of  men,  whatever  be  their 
public  or  private  character.  If  it  was  a  bad 
character,  the  funeral  oration  will  tell  you  it 
was  undeserved ;  if  it  could  not  be  denied,  it 
will  be  palliated,  and  the  vice  will  be  repre- 
sented as  a  venial  peccadillo,  forgotten  amid 
the  splendour  of  private  virtues.  Ail  men  send 
their  own  friends  to  heaven ;  but  whosoever 
gets  there,  we  are  told,  they  are  few  in  number 
to  those  that  are  shut  out ;  and  once  out, 
there  is  no  hope  of  admittance ;  down  you 
go  into  the  grand  kitchen  beneath ;  there  is 
no  escape  for  ever.  This  is  justice,  you  de- 
serve it  all,  for  Eve  stole  an  apple  and  ate  it ; 
snd  though  she  be  in  heaven,  you  will  he 
dasbned  (or  the  offence ;  for  Ged  is  just,  and 
visits  the  siat  of  the  lathers  on  the  chUdreo 
forever. 


This  distinction  is  to  be  kept  up  for  ever :  ; 
there  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  beyond  which  it  is  impossible 
to  pass.  The  same  gulf  exists  between  the 
nobility  and  common  people  here ;  and  the 
nobility  regard  it  as  an  -  axiom  in  political  > 
science  that  this  gulf  should  never  be  passed.  ' 
Hence  there  is  no  hope  from  them.  One  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  lately  told  us,  that  the 
great  burden  of  taxation,  must  always  pf( 
necessity  fall  upon  the  people.  Either  he  and 
his  .compeers  believe  this  must  be  so,  or  they 
would  wish  to  have  it  so;  in  either  ease 'we 
have  nothing  to  hope>  but  from  our  own  reso- 
lution either  to  rebel,  like  Satan  and  his  angels 
in  heaven,  or  establish  a  new  community  6e- 
neath,  which  in  process  of  time  may  vie  with 
the  imperial  heaven  itself.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  reason  and  humanity  would  teach 
the  very  opposite  doctrine  of  this  which  our 
cabinet  legislator  has  advanced ;  but  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  the  grand  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  followers, 
abused  and  misapplied  by  selfish,  insatiable 
aristocrats :  "  To  mm  that  hath,"  says  Christ, 
"  shall  be  given,  and  be  shall  have  abundance ; 
but  from  nim  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away,  even  that  which  he  hath."  This  is  rather 
a  sort  of  a  bull ;  but  the  meaning  is  obvious 
enough  and  very  expressive.  All  the  good 
things  are  given  to  those  who  have  got  plenty 
already ;  no  poor  person  can  receive  a  pension 
from  government ;  these  are  sent  to  the  pariah, 
and  have  their  miserable  pittance  doled  out  in 
sixpences  or  halfpence ;  the  rich  paupers  go 
to  the  treasury,  and  have  their  allowance  tol4 
out  in  gold.  The  poor  are  abused,  and  cate- 
chised, and  suspected,  when  they  apply  for 
relief;  they  are  told  they  aTe  Idlers  and 
unwilling  to  work ;  the  rich  paupers  are  in. 
vited  to  a  seat,  treated  with  all  ceremony  and 
respect ;  no  reproachful  word  is  used,  no  for- 
bidding look  is  glanced  upon  them ;  they  are 
idlers  and  unwilling  to  work,  but  they  are 
never  told  so ;  they  can  live  without  the  aid  of 
alms,  but  the  bounty  is  never  begrudged 
them.  The  poor  man  s  furniture  is  sold  to 
make  up  the  deficit  of  his  assessment  The 
widow  is  deprived  of  her  only  table  or  her 
bedstead  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  government 
from  which  she  receives  no  benefit.  The  rich 
man  pockets  the  price  of  the  article,  and  denies 
relief  to  the  beggar  whom  this  injustice  has 
brought  to  ruin.  "  To  him  that  hath  is  given, 
and  ne  has  abundance ;  but'  from  him  that 
hath  not  is  taken  away,  even  tlset  which  he 
hath."  This,  however,  is  all  right ;  a  parson 
will  prove  it  to  you  from  the  Bible.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and 
God  himself,  who  is  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour, 
is  to  continue  the  practice  throughout  eternity. 
There  must  be  a  distinction,  they  say,  amongst 
men  ;  we  see  it  in  nature ;  and  if  the  dis- 
tinction were  removed  to  day,  we  should  find 
it  revived  to-morrow.  But  because  there  are 
distinctions  in  nature,  are  we  to  make  laws  to 
force  distinctions  ?  If  distinctions  are  natural, 
let  nature  alone  in  the  making  of  them.  Some 
men  are  strong,  others  are  weak ;  and  the  strong 
will  always  get  the  advantage  in  a  conflict. 
Some  men  are  talented,  others  are  not ;  genius 
will  ever  gain  an  advantage  over  mediocrity  or 
inferiority  of  intellect.  But  the  distinctions 
which  we  complain  of  are  not  natural,  but 
artificial  distinctions.  The  aristocracy  are 
neither  stronger  in  body,  nor  more  intellectual 
than  the  vulgar.  They  are  raised  above  others, 
not  by  nature  directly,  but  by  act  of  parlia- 


ment.    Many  of    them    are  fools,  yet  they 
overawe  wise  men,  merely  by  virtue  of  a  statute 
in  their  favour,  or  the  money  in  their  pockets. 
Is  this  a  system  which  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  march  of  intellect  ?  These  are  distinctions, 
indeed !  They  seem  as  if  they  were  afraid  that 
Nature,  after  all,  would  make  no  distinctions  if 
left  to  herself,  otherwise  they  would  not  bate 
made  acts  of  parliament  to  create  artificial  dis- 
tinctions.   But  observe,  it  is  not  simple  nature 
they  are  following,  although  they  pretend  so  ; 
it  U  false  religion,  it  is  the  Bible ;  for  the  same 
religion  which  says  that  God  visits  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children,  says  that  he  has 
mercy  on  the  elect  and  their  children's  children. 
This*  is  the  origin '  of  hereditary  'succession. 
You  have  it  in  the  second  commandment   St 
Paul  also  teaches  it  in  the  first  episde  to  the 
Corinthians,  when  he  advises  the  elect  not  to 
marry  with  unbelievers,  for  the  sake  of  their 
children ;  u  for  an  unbeliever's  children  are  un- 
clean, but  a  believer's  children  are  holy."  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation,  and 
God  knows  that,  whether  the  doctrine  is  believed 
as  an  article  of  religion  or  not,  the  spirit  of  it  is 
put  in  practice,  and  there  is  as  great  a  distinction 
between  the  infant  child  of  a  nobleman  or  gen- 
tleman and  the  child  of  a  plebeian  as  between  the 
elect  and  the  damned.  Thus  St  Paul  informs  us 
that,  whilst  Esau  and  Jacob  were  yet  in  the 
womb  of  their  mother,  that  the  doctrine  of 
election  might  stand,  it  was  said  the  elder  should 
serve  the  younger;  Jacob  was  selected,  and 
his  offspring  ever  after  preferred  to  the  of. 
spring  of  Esau,  his  brother,  whose  name  is  aU 
along  throughout  the  Bible  used  as  a  synonyme 
for  evil.      Thus     when    God   says  he    will 
come  in  the  end  of  the  world  to  destroy  corrup. 
tion,  he  expresses  the  idea  thus :  I  will  judge 
the  mount  of  Esau,  that  is  of  wickedness,  and 
the  kingdom  shall  be  the  Lord's. 

All  our  institutions  are  the  spirit  of  fslse 
religion,  or  superstition,  embodied  in  a  visible 
form;  even  Paul's  celebrated  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  without  works,  which  is  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  is  con- 
verted into  a  grand  system  of  iniquity  before 
our  eyes.    What  good  works  have  our  nohffiiy 
and  aristocracy  done,  to  entitle  them  to  ataieau 
whilst  other  men  are  cast  into  hell  ?    "  Hm  of 
works,*'  says  St  Paul,  "  for  if  it  were  of  wertx 
then  it  were  no  more  of  grace ;  and  if  of  fissa. 
then  it  is  no  more  of  works."    "  Wt  areswea 
by  grace,  without  good  works.'*    TbkfcsV 
doctrine  of  the  church,  and  veriry  it  is  set  !» 
force,  it  is  all  by  grace  and  favour  that  s*r 
class  of  men  is  raised  above  another :  "net  *r 
works  that  we  have  done,"  says  St  Paul, "  fcsst 
according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us;  ftr  h* 
hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  asset 
whom  he  will  he  hardeneth."    There  is  bssjbsI- 
vation  by  works ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  l 
mon  soldier  is  a  drudge  all  his  lire;  hew 
hard  and  exposes  his  breast  to  the  beat  ef  I 
battle,  he  sheds  his  blood  for  the  hag  sssl  J 
elect  number,  but  there  is  no  salvetissi  f 
there  is  no  promotion ;  heaven  is  as*  O^sW 
gained  by  works.    His  superior  ofitesf  js» 
and  ascends  into  heaven  without  thesaf  f  • 
saved  by  grace,  he  is  of  the  elect  fi«nfr»»tj» 
descended  of  Jacob;  the  other  is  a  *#^sT 
!  Esau.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
!  classes ;  they  are  on  the  wrong  see 
!  do   not    follow  the   orthodox  faith, 
!  they  work  for  salvation,  an 
more  contrary  to  Scripture;  they  are 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  are 
deeper  in  the  toire,  labouring  hard  to  P**1* 
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St  Paul  a  liar.  But,  alas !  the  apostle's  words  are 
too  true;  there  is  no  salvation  by  works,  it  must  be 
by  grace.  The  aristocracy  and  nobility  are  the 
real  orthodoxy,  they  are  the  genuine  divines, 
and  they  keep  the  secret  to  themselves;  they  are 
genuine  disciples  of  Calvin,  and  they  have 
found  the  doctrine  a  splendid  reality. 

If  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  taught  in  the 
parable  of  the  judgment,  be  literally  true,  their 
election  is  certainly  very  like  what  wc  see  upon 
earth.  We  are  told  that  the  goats  are  placed 
on  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  on  the  right ; 
that  the  former  are  sent  into  outer  darkness  and 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  and  the  latter  are  called  unto  the  king- 
dom. If  this  be  true  as  the  clergv  interpret, 
it  is  very  bad,  no  doubt ;  but  the  Bible  is  a  rid- 
dle, and  this  very  riddle  says  that  mercy  is 
the  key  to  the  riddle.  Mercy  triumphs  over 
judgment ;  mercy  is  my  darling  attribute^  and 
judgment  my  strange  work.  Now,  this^arable 
of  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  monstrous  and 
tyrannical  as  it  reads,  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  riddle,  appears  to  me,  by  applying  the 
key  of  mercy,  instead  of  judgment,  to  it,  to  be 
i  verv  beautiful  thing,  the  ful61ment  of  which 
would  be  the  happiest  day  that  the  world  ever 
witnessed-  The  sheep  and  the  goats  are  evj- 
ieatly  the  two  sexes.  Men  are  goats,  on  ac- 
count of  their  beards,  and  their  adventurous 
ipirit;  women  are  the  sheep,  on  account  of 
their  smo-other  and  gentler  natures.  The  wo- 
men are  set  on  the  right  hand,  the  seat  of 
honour,  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  men 
an  the  leffe  hand.  Then  the  king  says  to  them 
>n  his  ri^ght  hand,  the  *omen,  "  Come  ye, 
blessed  of  my  father,  inherit  the  kingdom; 
men  have  inherited  it  long  enough,  and  deso- 
lated the  world  with  war,  and  all  its  attendant 
miseries.  Woman  is  not  a  warrior;  she  is 
prince  of  ^eace.  Let  the  world,  therefore,  be 
turned  upside  down,  and  give  the  sceptre  to 
roman,  a-nd  she  will  patronize  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  put  an  end  to  bloodshed."  Then 
the  king  says  to  them  on  his  left  hand,  the 
men,  "I>epartt  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
lire,  prepared  lor  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
The  power  of  the  male  is  to  be  destroyed, 
tor  that  is  the  physical  or  immoral  power — the 
wwer  of  the  sword;  and  the  power  of  the 
woman  roust  be  exalted  in  its  stead,  for  that 
» the  moral  power— the  power  of  persuasion, 
peace,  and  goodwill.  Hence,  with  great  pro- 
priety, it  may  be  said  to  woman,  "  Come,  ye 
btessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you ;  ye  are  not  the  ministers  of 
»ar,  and  of  violence ;  ye  do  not  employ  the 
word  to  support  your  dominion ;  yours  are  the 
jender  arts  of  moral  attraction,  which  shall 
lenceforth  supply  the  place  of  the  sword  and 
he  musket."  But  to  man  it  may  with  great 
ruth  and  propriety  be  said,  "  Thou  art  a  ty- 
ant ;  thou  hast  desolated  the  world  with  blood ; 
hou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  found 
ranting.  Henceforth  thy  kingdom  has  de- 
parted from  thee."  Thus  the  curse  becomes  a 
Jessing,  for  it  removes  the  evil  which  afflicts 
lumamty,  and  leaves  a  blessing  in  its  stead. 

Curses  and  blessings,  however,  are  merely 
elative  terms.  Food  is  a  blessing,  if  you  do 
tot  gorge  your  stomach.  Poison  is  a  blessing, 
f  you  use  it  as  a  medicine.  Fire  is  a  blessing 
f  properly  employed.  A  curse  is  a  blessing, 
f  it  is  inflicted  upon  bad  habit*,  upon  corrup- 
ion,  upon  cruelty,  upon  vile,  ungenerous  pat- 
ion*  ;  for  then  it  root*  them  all  out,  and  anni- 
tilates  them.  And  the  Scriptures  never  in  one 
ingle  instance  say  that  the  good  is  to  be  de- 


stroyed for  ever ;  it  is  only  the  evil  that  bears 
the  curse ;  and  God  knows  that  is  just  what 
we  want ;  we  want  the  curse  to  come  and  de- 
stroy the  corruption  of  the  state — the  corrup- 
tion of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  our  own  hearts.  A  curse  is  all  that  is 
necessary ;  were  the  evil  destroyed,  the  good 
would  rise  spontaneously.  Who,  then,  will 
deny  that  the  curses  of  the  Bible  are  blessings, 
but  those  who  live  upon  corruption,  those  who 
thrive  upon  human  misery,  those  who  pervert 
judgment,  and  rob  the  fatherless,  and  for  a 
pretence  make  long  prayers  ? 

Good  principles  are  the  true  election,  to 
which  we  must  do  homage  at  last, — they  are 
predestinated  to  glory  and  victory.  Bad  prin- 
ciples are  the  true  reprobate,  and  they  are 
doomed  to  everlasting  perdition.  Whilst  the 
bad  reign,  man  is  a  devil,  and  society  and  the 
human  heart  a  hell.  When  the  good  predo- 
minate, man  is  an  angel,  and  the  human  heart 
and  society  are  heaven  on  earth.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  within  you,  and  so  is  hell. 
"  Put  ye  off  the  old  man,  therefore,  who  is 
'  corrupt/  and  put  ye  on  the  new  man,  which 
is  created  of  God,  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness." 

(For  the  Evening  Lectin  e  tee  p.  238.) 


ON  LABOUR  AND  EXERCISE, 

Extracted  from  a  Work  on  Political,  Moral, 
and  Social  Economy.  By  T.  R.  Edmonds, 
A.B.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

"  Man,  like  most  other  animals,  appears, 
from  his  constitution,  to  be  designed  by  the 
Creator  to  lead  a  life  of  bodily  activity.  His 
food,  the  chief  necessary  of  life,  whether  the 
produce  of  the  chase  or  of  agriculture,  is  al- 
ways the  effect  of  labour.  Men  who  are  not 
by  their  circumstances  compelled  to  daily  la- 
bour, are  universally  disposed  to  undergo  some 
kind  of  labour,  which  is  then  usually  deno- 
minated exercise.  This  instinctive  desire  of 
bodily  motion  is  manifestly  founded  on  the 
constitution  of  man.  Transpiration,  secretion, 
and  other  functions  of  the  animal  economy, 
are  but  imperfectly  performed  by  a  body  con- 
stantly at  rest:  it  is  on  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  these  functions  that  good  health  de- 
pends. Indolence,  or  inactivity  of  body, 
besides  producing  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
frequently  causes  a  sluggishness  of  the  spirits, 
or  a  want  of  vivacity,  which  is  generally  pro- 
ductive of  unhappiness  or  misery.  Labour  or 
exercise,  then,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
happiness  of  man.  I  now  proceed  to  enquire 
what  quantity  of  labour  is  most  conducive  to 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  man.  Those 
men  who  are  in  training  for  the  performance 
of  feats  of  strength,  are  usually  exercised  at 
running  for  two  hours  a-day  :  during  the  rest 
of  the  day  they  are  subjected  to  some  gentle 
exercise,  which  may  be  deemed  equivalent  to 
two  hours  of  hard  labour ;  so  that  we  may 
conclude,  in  a  general  way,  that  a  man  will 
enjoy  the  most  robust  health  if  he  be  accus- 
tomed daily  to  undergo  hard  labour,  or  exer- 
cise, for  four  hours.  But  as  so  much  labour 
might  be  found  painful,  and  as  a  smaller  quan- 
tity will  suffice  to  maintain  a  good  stock  of 
health,  so  much  labour  is  not  generally  to  be 
recommended.  It  is  probable  that  easy  walk- 
ing for  four  hours  a-day,  which  is  equivalent 
to  about  two  hour*  of  hard  labour,  is  the  quan- 
tity of  exercise  which  would  most  benefit  man. 

"  Our  next  object  of  inquiry  will  be  the 
number  of  hours  per  day  a  master  must  make? 


slave  or  labourer  work  hard,  in  order  that  he 
may  reap  the  greatest  profit  from  t'le  slave's 
labour  for  life.  It  will  be  readily  granted  that 
a  man,  as  well  as  a  horse,  may,  by  excessive 
labour,  have  his  strength  so  diminished,  and 
his  life  so  muc!i  shortened,  that  the  total  effect 
of  his  labour  will  be  much  less  than  it  would 
have  been  if  he  had  been  moderately  worked. 
A  horse,  if  his  daily  task  is  too  great,  will 
gradually  lose  his  btrength,  and  the  animal 
machine  will  soon  be  worn  out  If  we  suppose 
that  a  horse  thus  overworked  will  last  Ave  years, 
and  that  moderately  worked  he  would  last  ten 
years ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  effect  of  the 
moderate  daily  labour  of  a  horse  is  to  that  of 
excessive  labour  as  four  to  five :  then  the  total 
effect  of  a  moderately  worked  horse  will  be  to 
that  of  an  excessively  worked  horse,  as  forty  to 
twenty-five.  But  as  the  moderately  worked 
horse  will  last  five  years  longer  than  the  other, 
the  useful  effects  will  be  as  the  numbers  thirty 
and  twenty,  or  as  three  and  two,  respectively 
(taking  the  maintenance,  or  wages,  of  a  horse 
to  amount  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  labour  of  a 
moderately  worked  horse).  Such  calculations 
do  not  admit  of  much  precision :  the  principle  % 
is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  the  above  calcula- 
tions may  be  considered  merely  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  tne  principle.  As  the  laws  which  re: 
gulate  the  powers  of  labour  in  a  horse  are 
probably  similar  to  the  like  laws  in  man,  what 
nas  been  just  stated  may  be  considered  appli- 
cable to  man.  Those  who  are  best  acquainukl 
with  such  matters  arc  of  opinion  that  a  horse, 
to  be  most  useful,  ought  never  to  work  hard 
more  than  six  hours  a-day.  It  is  also  known, 
that  if  a  horse  work  hard  before  he  has  'at- 
tained his  full  growth,  the  useful  effects  of  bis 
labour  will  be  considerably  less  than  it  would 
have  been  had  he  been  allowed  first  to  reach 
his  full  strength.  From  the  preceding  state* 
ments  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions 
respecting  men :  a  slave,  or  labourer,  ought  not 
to  De  set  at  hard  work  before  he  has  attained 
his  full  strength  (say  about  nineteen  years  of 
age);  and  at  any  hard  labour  he  roust  not 
work  above  six  hours  a-day,  in  order  that, 
during  his  life,  he  may  produce  the  greatest 
useful  effect  for  his  master. 

"It  has  been  shown  that,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  equal  division  of  labour  (the  pepple 
living  on  corn),  every  man  would  be  required 
to  labour  for  his  family  one-third  of  the  year, 
or  the  third  part  of  every  day ;  that  is,  two 
hours  a. day ;  which  amount  of  labour  exactly 
agrees  with  the  quantity  of  exercise  we  have 
considered  necessary  to  preserve  a  man  in  good 
health.  The  rich  would  lose  nothing  by  ex- 
changing their  voluntary  exercise  for  some  set- 
tled useful  manual  occupation;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  rich  would  be  great  gainers  by  the 
exchange,  for  they  would  be  then  compelled 
to  take  as  much  exercise  as  their  bodily  health 
requires ;  this  exercise,  when  voluntary,  being 
frequently  omitted  by  an  indoleot  man  on  auy 
trifling  pretence :  moreover,  it  is  a  common  and 
just  remark,  that  a  fixed  easy  occupation  tends 
very  materially  to  increase  tne  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  a  man.  The  greater  portion  of 
women,  in  civilized  countries,  are  exempted 
from  hard  labour.  The  division  of  people  into 
families  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  circum- 
stance ;  for,  it  requires  nearly  the  constant 
labour  of  one  woman  to  prepare  the  food,  and 
keep  the  house  of  one  family  in  order ;  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  labour  might  be  saved  r 
if  men  would  alter  their  mode  of  living  anl 
form   larger  families  or  aocie  ie  .      Woman 
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might  then  divide  the  hard  labour  with  the 
men,  and  take  a  part  proportioned  to  their 
strength  in  the  support  of  the  state.  Among 
most  animals,  the  females  have  generally  two- 
thirds  of  the  strength  of  the  males :  a  woman 
will  perform  two-thirds  of  the  work  of  a  man  ; 
but  as  the  woman  will  not  consume  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  food  a  man  will  consume, 
the  state  is  nearly  equally  benefited  by  either's 
labour. 

.  "  Children  also,  of  both  sexes,  might  con- 
tribute to  the  general  stock  of  labour.  It  pro- 
bably would  not  be  advisable  for  their  educa- 
tion to  cease  before  the  age  of  nineteen.  Until 
the  age  of  nine,  they  had  better  not  labour  at 
all :  from  nine  to  nineteen,  they  might  with 
safety  be  made  to  contribute  labour  sufficient 
to  meet  the  greater  portion  of  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance  and  education.  If  the  la- 
bour of  children  be  less  than  that  of  men,  they 
also  continue  less  than  men.  The  strength  of 
most  animals  u,  for  the  most  part,  propor- 
tional to  the  food  they  require. 

11  In  some  of  the  preceding  calculations  I 
have  con  tillered  the  annual  labour  of  a  horse 
or  mm  as  being  made  up  of  the  labour  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty- five  days.  I  neglect  the 
consideration  of  rfie  interspersed  days  of  rest, 
because  they  exert  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
tottf  annual  effect.  The  annual  effect  of  the 
labour  of  a  horse  or  roan  would  probably  be 
less,  if  be  worked  seven  days  instead  of  six 
days  a-week." 


MEN  AND  WOMEN. 
{From  TaU's  Magazine.) 

After  some  good  remarks  on  the  formation 
Of  character,  in  which  the  writer  maintains 
that  the  character  is  formed  for  us,  and  not  by 
ns,  and  that  we  have  no  means  at  present  of 
judging  of  the  sexual  differences  of  character, 
the  writer  proceeds  thus : — 

"Oh,  that  a  new  view,  equally  true  and 
universal,  might  induce  a  greater  attention  to 
the  education  of  the  rising  race  of  women,  that 
the  next  generation  may  nave  mothers  qualified 
and  inclined  to  aid  in  a  work,  for  which  so  few 
of  the  present  day  seem  disposed,  even  though 
acute  minds,  and  kind  feelings,  eminently  fit 
them  for  it !  Oh,  that  the  next  generation  of 
men  may  have  wives  willing  to  unite  with 
them  in  endeavours  to  improve' the  world,  and 
increase  the  amonnt  of  universal  happiness ! 
There  can  be  no  greater  security  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  either,  than  that  the  love,  which 
is  the  cement  of  society,  should  be  sup- 
ported and  preserved  by  intellectual  sym- 
pathy. This  sympathy,  which  has  formed 
and  fixed  the  purest,  the  most  delightful  friend- 
ships, is  too  rarely  found  in  a  union  yet  more 
sacred,  yet  more  tender.  The  deficiency,  on 
the  part  of  woman,  arises  from  no  incapacity 
but  such  as  education  creates,  or  might  obviate. 
Lady  Wortley  Montague  haa  somewhere  said, 
that  if  there  could  be  a  commonwealth  of 
horses,  it  would  be  an  established  axiom  among 
them  that  a  mare  could  not  pace.  Upon  much 
the  same  ground  rests  the  prejudice  that  women 
cannot  think.  But  be  it  established  that  female 
intellect  is  too  quick,  and  therefore  liable  to  be 
superficial ;  that  it  is  disposed  to  skim  the  sur- 
face, rather  than  to  penetrate  the  depths  of 
things ;  then  so  much  the  more  essential  is  it 
that  an  attention  so  volatile  should  not  be  de- 
voted to  utter  dissipation*  by  being  confined  to 
frivolous  and  glittering  acquirements;  the 
measures  taken  to  give  strength  and  consist- 


ency to  the  powers  of  the  masculine  mind, 
should  be  considered  yet  more  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  that  of  woman.  Be  it  established 
that  female  sensibility  is  peculiarly  acute ;  so 
much  the  more  occasion  is  there  that  it  should 
be  associated  with  a  mind  rendered  capable  of 
true  discrimination  and  judgment  regarding 
persons  and  circumstances,  and  of  discretion 
in  the  direction  and  indulgence  of  these  abun- 
dant affections.  If  a  mother  be  too  fond,  she 
will  not  form  the  plastic  minds  of  her  children, 
but  rather,  like  the  sun  acting  on  wax,  destroy 
them.  As  a  wife,  as  a  friend,  such  a  quality 
is  scarcely  less  fatal ;  since  it  makes  her  any 
but  a  companion  calculated  to  wake  or  keep 
awake  the  energy  of  high  endeavour,  or  to  dis- 
countenance or  daunt  unworthy  views. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  and  the  practice 
of  many  might  almost  confirm  it,  that  there  is 
a  love  of  variety  inherent  in  human  nature, 
that  is  inimical  to  that  constancy  of  attachment, 
which  is  very  properly  assumed  aa  the  best 
base  of  virtue.  But  the  love  of  vsriety  in  a 
virtuous  mind  is  very  distinct  from  that  in  a 
vitiated  one ;  and  these  ought  never  to  be  re- 
garded aa  equal  offspring  of  that  principle  of 
universal  nature  which  strews  the  earth  with 
the  beautiful  and  the  delightful.  In  mind 
rests  the  power  of  meeting  the  constant  demand 
of  that  principle— the  love  of  variety,  which 
is  implanted  more  or  less  in  every  breast.  Mind 
furnishes  the  only  feast  at  which  satiety  never 
ministers.  To  this  source  I  attribute  the  supe- 
rior constancy  of  women  ;  they  have  in  gene- 
ral more  to  love  in  men,  than  men  find  to  love 
in  them.  Man  or  woman  need  but  associate  to 
a  kindly  affectionate  heart,  a  truly  cultivated 
mind,  to  defy  all  the  fiends  of  temptation  and 
jealousy.  Intellectual  sympathy  holds  a  wand 
with  which  it  prescribes  a  circle  that  love  can- 
not quit,  nor  his  enemies  enter.  No  being  can 
will  to  love,  any  more  than  to  believe ;  though 
all  may  act  aa  duty  dictates.  Those  that  would 
win,  and,  what  is  more  difficult,  preserve  at- 
tachment, must  have  in  themselves  the  princi- 
ple of  attraction.  Be  the  magnet  what  it  may, 
it  must  be  associated  with  moral  and  mental 
power,  if  it  would  stand  the  teat  of  time,  aa 
pure  gold  does  the  test  of  fire. 

"  The  injustice  that  confined  woman  to  in- 
ferior cultivation,  extended  to  man  superior 
freedom.  No  fiend  could  have  devised  more 
productive  sources  of  human  misery ;  for,  in 
their  mutual  re-action,  they  have  doomed 
man  to  degraded  intellect — woman  to  de- 
graded morals.  When  the  subject  of  the  equal 
education  of  the  sexes  is  entertained,  there  are 
even  now  not  wanting  superficial  thinkers  and 
shallow  sneerers,  who  talk  of  female  soldiers, 
female  judgea  and  legislators,— thus  bringing 
into  a  strong  light  those  circumstances  which 
would  frequently  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  exer- 
cise of  these  functions  by  women.  But  I  would 
ask  these  worthies,  what  are  the  constituent 
principles  of  the  mind  of  a  great  soldier,  a 
great  judge,  a  great  statesman  ?— for  instance, 
of  a  Napoleon  ?  a  Jefferson  ?  a  La  Fayette?  a 
Washington  ?  Are  they  not  foresight,  firm- 
ness, fortitude,  decision,  sagacity,  knowledge, 
and  many  more  qualities  that  will  suggest  them- 
selves? Let  education  be  directed  to  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  these,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
every  being— to  women  as  well  as  men,  and 
let  there  be  no  fear  but  that  the  world  will  be 
the  better  for  it.  Every  being  so  endowed  will 
find  his  fitting  vocation.  The  commonest  vo- 
cation of  woman  is  that  of  a  mother— one 
quite  sufficient  to  employ  the  best  part  of  her 


life  and  her  finest  faculties.  The  ware  the  m 
essentially  fit  for  a  good  soldier,  a  good  judge, 
and  a  good  statesman,  the  more  likely  is  she  to 
give  her  country  brave  defenders,  able  acta. 
cates,  and  true  protectors.  For  those  women 
whom  early  widowhood,  or  other  causes,  con- 
sign to  celibacy,  I  see  not  why  civil  offica 
should  not  be  open,  especially  chairs  of  science 
in  colleges  endowed  for  the  education  of  their 
own  sex.  Why  should  moral  philosophy  come 
with  less  power  from  the  lips  of  woman  than 
of  man  ?  Why  mav  she  not  fill  a  profesur. 
ship  of  poetry  as  well  aa  he  ?  But  neither  civil 
nor  academic  honours,  such  as  they  now  are, 
are  worth  contending  for,  were  the  field  n 

ras  liberality  could  desire  or  policy  dictate, 
better,  far  richer,  is  the  walk  of  private 
life,  in  which  the  highest  moral  and  mental 
excellence  may  be  exercised,  the  purest  happi. 
ness  realized. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  worst  errors  of  man,  and 
may  well  impugn  the  wisdom  he  srrogato, 
that  he  has  left  such  fair  fields  fallow,  fan 
which  he  might  have  reaped  rich  harvati; 
left  so  much  wealth  buried,  of  which  he  must 
have  made  large  interest.  Petty  ambition  m 
always  led  the  van  in  all  his  movements,  and 
primary  advantages  have  halted  in  the  rear. 
There  is  a  spirit  now  shouting  from  hill  and 
valley,  and  making  mockery  of  his  mistaket 
Kings  are  crouching,  and  tnrones  tottering  at 
the  sound.  A  worker  of  iron  has  become  1 
worker  of  wonders.  There  is  a  bah)  of  geniw 
around  the  head  of  a  mechanic,  that  baa  rardy 
consecrated  the  brow  of  a  monarch.  The 
secret  of  true  power  is  being  revealed ;  the 
secret  of  its  proper  application  will  attend  it; 
and  real  strength  and  equal  justice  wiO  ton 
stand  on  the  ground  from  which  ther  vJ 
push  pretension  and  hypocrisy."      M.  L  G. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  art  «my  to  my  that  X.W .  htu  Ut*mUd 

by  oversight. 
Justitia  in  our  next. 


Sfte  Crisis. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MARCS  to 

Thb  French  government  has  already 
begun  to  show  an  example  to  the  Engl** 
government,  in  the  prosecution  of  litera- 
ture and  knowledge,  which  our  high  Con- 
servative press  seems  extremely  inpsuett 
to  commence  amongst  ourselves.  M. 
Cabet,  the  editor  of  a  very  spirited  jour- 
nal, the  Populaire,  and  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  has  been  seatewed 
to  two  years'  imprisonment,  andefise«f 
4000  franca  (100/.),  for  two  fit** « 
Louis  Philippe ;  and  M.  Conseti,  editor 
of  the  National,  has  been  seoteseei  » 
two  months'  imprisonment,  and  a  few  <** 
4000  francs,  for  publishing  a  report  sfti* 
Court  of  Assizes.  And  our  reipedsWc 
three-  and  -si  *  penny  prest  is  now  begif 
ning  to  raise  its  bead  aloft,  and  railafaa4 
cheap  knowledge  moat  vociferously,  ft* 
three-and-sixpenny  New  Monthly  M*j* 
xine  for  February,  has  aa  article,  esthW 
Penny  Press,  which  lias  let  out  «■*"! 
the  editorial  secrets  in  a  very  unfutww 
manner.  It  speaks  with  considerable/^ 
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tan  and  disapprobation  of  "the 
nance  afforded  to  these  cheap  publica- 
tions ,*"  and  even  carries  its  resentment  far 
beyond  the  free  press  of  the  people,  which 
it  might  have  been  expected  would  have 
borne  all  the  burden  of  reproach  and  per- 
tecution.  The  Penny  Magazine  is  equally 
offensive  as  the  penny  Pioneer,  to  this 
dying  swan,  of  stagnant  and  obsolete  lite- 1 
rature ;  and  it  has  actually  entered  into  a 
co  operative  union  with  the  Literary  Ga- 
zette, and  other  periodicals,  to  batter  the 
rising  system  of  cheap  publications,  and 
restore  the  good  old  times  of  well-paid 
aristocratic  articles,  which  the  people  shall 
not  be  able  to  purchase,  and  in  which  they 
shall  take  no  interest.  Pray,  what  objec- 
tion can  this  invidious  literatus  have  to 
cheap  knowledge  ?  Some  such  aversion, 
we  suppose,  as  certain  gentlemen  have  to 
learned  or  intellectual  women.  He  b 
afraid  of  beiug  outstripped,  eclipsed,  and 
finally  supplanted,  by  the  rascally  mob, 
and  of  having  the  laurel  crown  of  editorial 
triumph  torn  from  his  temples.  It  is  a 
prophetic  fear,  wa  trow.  Such  is  the 
doom  of  the  tncee-and-sixpenny  press* 

But,  like  all  doomed  and  predestinated 
tyrants,  whom  Justice  at  length  overtakes, 
or  entangles  in  her  meshes,  so  as  to  blast 
every  hope  of  deliverance,  there  is  a  fear- 
ful spring  and  a  convulsive  effort  to  es- 
cape ;  no  matter  for  the  means,  so  be  it 
that  restoration  is  effected,  and  fear  tran- 
quillized. "  Let  as  use  the  power  we 
tiare  at  our  command,"  says  this  imperial 
tutor  of  the  public  mind;  "we  ought  to 
enforce  the  existing  stamp  laws  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  and  if  found  guilty,  let  the 
offender  answer  for  his  offence  in  person, 
or  in  pecuniary  damages,  or  in  both,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  case." 

Bat  whilst  toe  writer  of  the  article  was 
writing  in  this  strain,  some  good  spirit 
close  at  hand  observed,  "  Would  it -not 
be  better  to  remove  the  stamps  from  news- 
papers, and  give  all  periodicals  free  circu- 
lation through  the  Post  Office,  and  to 
facilitate  as  much  as  possible  the  creation 
of  newspapers  at  the  lowest  price  !"  But 
:be  spirit  was  rebuked,  and  told  to  get  be* 
lind.  And  why  ?  "  Because,"  says  this 
patriotic  moralist,  and  high  conservative 
if  original  sin,  and  all  its  family,  relations, 
tec,  '•  because  it  is  almost  a  common- 
place observation  to  remark,  that  absti- 
nence from  active  exertion  is  the  cbarac- 
ereattc  of  the  generality  of  the  well-dis- 
tosed  ;  while  there  is  scareely  an  indivi- 
lual  among  those  trained  up  in  vice  and 
li  scon  tent,  who  is  not  constantly  engaged 
d  the  propagation  of  his  sentiments  either 
»y  word  or  example."  This  is  one  of  the 
oost  powerful  arguments  for,  establish- 
ments of  every  kind  we  ever  met.  All 
icetf-disposed  people  are  idlers  !  ttf-dis* 
f>oned  to  active  exertion ;  which  is  the 
tarns   thing  as  saying,  that  if  you  have 


any  activity  of  mind  or  body,  yon  are  an 
evil-disposed  person,  and  ought  to  be 
sharply  looked  after;  but,  if  you  merely 
loll  on  a  sofa,  or  an  arm-chair,  drink  your 
wine  and  smoke  your  cigar,  read  the 
Timet  or  the  Morning  Post,  it  matters 
not  which,  for  they  are  by  no  means  cheap 
(we  wonder  the  New  Monthly  does  not 
speak  more  favourably  of  Cobbett'*  Regis. 
t$r ,  which  is  four  teen-pence.  Perhaps  it 
is  a/raid  of  thereby  encouraging  Cobbetfs 
Shilling  Magazine,  which  is  a  formidable 
rival  to  all  the  other  monthlies,  mora  es- 
pecially the  three-and-sixpenny  monthlies) 
then  you  are  a  well-disposed  person ;  that 
is,  you  are  disposed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  live  well,  which  is  quite  correct. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  establishments  and 
conservative  principles,  for  preventing  the 
well-disposed  from  being  annoyed  while 
drinking  their  wine  and  enjoying  their 
ease,  and  the  great  danger  of  taking  the 
stamp  off  the  press,  which  would  over, 
run  these  well-disposed  idlers  with  such 
a  host  of  argument  as  would  utterly  con- 
found them.  The  New  Monthly  seems  to 
be  perfectly  aware  of  thjs,  for  it  says,  "It 
would  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  set  about 
refuting  the  unstamped  in  a  series  of  coun- 
ter journals."  Of  no  use  at  all ;  we  per- 
fectly agree  with  the  New  Monthly.  The 
only  way  is  to  lock  us  all  up ;  to  build  a 
prison,  on  purpose  for  editors,  publishers, 
and  compositors,  who  have  not  the  mark 
of  the  beast  written  on  their  foreheads  or 
on  their  hands. 

But,  perhaps,  we  may  yet  teach  the 
great  conservative  press  that,  small  and 
contemptible  as  we  are,  we  are  very  pow- 
erful. It  is  said  that  the  little-hornets  in 
Abyssinia  make  die  large  cattle  fly  with 
fury,  for  days  together,  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none.  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
prove  a  sori  of '  hornets  to  the  great  r«J- 
stained  ere  long.  What  if  our  Union 
should,  by-and-by,  command  the  slave 
press  to  stand  still,  and  the  free  press  to 
move  ?  Shall  we  not  soon  have  power  to 
do  so  ?  The  gas-men  have  lately  struck, 
and  benighted  some  parts  of  the  city  al- 
ready. This  is  the  physical  tvpe;  but 
the  great  intellectual  anti-type  is  aborn- 
ing, and  the  glorious  Conservatives,  and 
fickle-minded  Whigs,  and  all  the^ther 
patrons  of  the  slave-trade  in  literature, 
shall  be  astonished  one  day  to  find  tbe^ 
there  are  no  "  news ;"  that  the  mails 
have  arrived  an  hour  or  two  sooner,  on 
account  of  the  lightness  of  their  hearts ; 
but  acting  merely  as  heralds  to  announce 
the  approach  of  the  free  stage  coaches, 
loaded  inside  and  out  with  the  virgin 
press, — the  press  that  is  un defiled  by  the 
filthy  touch  of  a  stamp  officer.  Then 
what  wiH  be  the  consequence  ?  No  al- 
ternative; the  Whigs  and  Tories  must 
either  go  without  news  altogether,  or 
listen  to  the  "Virgin  ;" and  once  they 


have  beard  her  sweet  voice,  they  are 
caught  for  ever.  She  has  charms  sufficient 
to  bewilder  a  Tory,  and  also  to  purify  the 
denied  sisterhood*  and  restore  their  chas- 
tity. Wbat-a  general  darkness  there  will 
be  over  all  the  land  !  Only  the  morning 
star  to  be  seen,  the  brightest  star  ••  in  a9 
the  cary ;"  hot  that  virgin  star  will  an- 
nounce, the  rising  sun  ;  for  the  whole  press 
will  rise  the  day  after,  without  a  spot 
upon  it.  What  awful  times  are  these  1 
What  will  become  of  the  New  Monthly? 
it  will  humble  itself,  and  join  the  general 
throng,  and  christen  itself  anew  "  The 
New  Penny  Monthly." 

There  are  some  good  things  in  the  New  < 
Monthly ;  and  even  the  "  Penny  Press'9 
is  not  a  bad  aiticle.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  trtfth  in  it,  but  it  is  like  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil~it  baa  both 
kinds  of  fruits— -some  confounded  lies  as 
well  aa  truths.  Will  not  the  Magazine 
sell  well  unless  the  truth  be  mixed  up  with 
falsehoods?  Perhaps  not.  Error  has  al- 
ways sold  better  than  truth.  Truth  you 
may  get  fur  one  penny,  or  three-halfpence ; 
but  error  is  rated  as  high  as  thftewand* 
sixpence.  This  is  quite  in  character  with 
the  old  world,  and  quite  in  character  with 
Truth,  who  is  very  cheap  now,  but  by  and 
by  you  will  have  her  for  nothing. 

It  would  take  too  much  room  to  enume- 
rate all  the  "  ftbs"  which  the  .New  Monthly 
has  told  about  us:  we  will  mention  a  few. 
He  says,  we  "  have  the  grossest  contempt 
for  every  principle  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  advocate  the  necessity  of  committing 
depredations  upon  every  species  of  pro- 
perty." That  is  a  pretty  tolerable  sized 
one.  Then  again  he  says,  that "  celibacy 
in  either  sex  will  be  punished  by  aa  with 
severe  penalties."  This  contradicts  him- 
self, for  he  says  that "  courts  of  justice, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  law,  are  to  be 
^abolished."  *'  Open  profligacy  and  plun- 
der" are  our  standard  principles,  he  says ; 
"  but  educated  females,99  be  adds,  "  will 
see  that  such  a  system  will  deprive  them  of 
the  honourable  station  they  now  hold.99 
What  station  is  that  ?  slaves  to  their  hus- 
bands9 caprices,  whose  very  name,  as  well 
as  rights  and  privileges,  are  absorbed  in 
the  splendour  of  his.  Then  again,  it  says 
that  the  "  men  who  teach  such  a  system 
as  ours  to  the  people  well  know  that  it  is. 
impracticable ;"  "  but  they  merely  want 
to  plunder  the  rich,  and  seixn  the  prey  for 
their  own  ate.99  "  If  this  be  not  the  ulti- 
mate design  of  the  union  chieftains,  why 
do  they  proclaim  that  the  present  system  is 
fraught  withterror?"  Quite  conclusive, 
you  see.  Again  he  says,  "  women  are  to 
exist  merely  for  the  gratification  of  the 
spoilers.99  And  yet  women  are  to  be  equal 
to  men— nothing  more  plain. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  peccadilloes 
of  the  New  Monthly ;  and  we  take  leave 
of  it  in  great  food  nature,  acknowledging 
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at  the  same  lime,  that  we  have  often  de- 
rived great  pleasure  from  its  pages,  but 
are  sorry  to  see  tbat  it  is  so  bKnd  to  truth, 
and  ao  insensible  to  the  rights  of  the  great 
body  of  mankind,  who  are  now  working 
in  the  most  innocent  and  legal  manner  to 
raise  themselves  from  wretchedness  to 
comfort.  The  writer  of  the  article  has 
attempted  to  prove  the  Unions  illegal ; 
but  he  is  evidently  no  lawyer.  If  he 
look  to  6  George  1 V.  c.  129,  be  will  see 
tbat  be  has  been  deceiving  himself  and  his 
seeders.     The  C  uioes  are  perfectly  legal. 


INSTITUTION,  CHARLOTTE  STREET. 

SUNDAY   EVENING,    MARCH     9. 

Mr.  Owen  lectured. — He  said  that,  as  there 
were  several  strangers  present,  who  desired  to 
'  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
system,  he  would  give  a  general  outline  of  the 
fundamental  and  incontrovertible  facts  upon 
which  the  new  system  of  society  shall  be 
established.  The  old  system,  he  observed, 
is  fast  crumbling  in  the  hands  of  Whig,  Tory, 
and  Radical,  who  were  all  busily  engaged  in 
pulling  it  to  pieces  in  their  fruitless  attempts 
to  prop  it  up,  or  amend  it.  But  he  sincerely 
hoped  that  they  would  not  proceed  too  hastily ; 
that  they  would  not  destroy  the  old,  until  they 
had  another  provided  to  shelter  themselves. 
Such  another  b^^01  they  had  not  yet  found, 
and  therefore  it  would  not  be  advantageous 
to  the  public  welfare,  if  the  destructiveness  or 
reckless  innovation  of  some  parties  had  free 
scope  for  exercise. 

The  four  fundamental  principles  of  the 
system  are — 

1.  Infants  come  into  the  world  without  their 
own  knowledge  or  consent. 

2.  No  two  individuals  come  into  the  world 
alike,  or  under  similar  circumstances. 

3.  This  difference  is  not  occasioned  by  the 
individuals  themselves,  any  more  than  is  their 
original  organization. 

4.  Children  so  come  are  a  free  gift  to  society, 
which  society  may  form  to  any  given  charac- 
ter. 

These  are  the  four  fundamental  facts,  and 
the  great  practical  conclusion  is  this,  that  since 
society  has  the  power  of  training  the  human 
being  to  better  or  worse,  it  ought  to  be  the 
principal  endeavour  of  government  to  create 
such  circumstances  as  will  form  the  mind  of 
the  rising  generation  to  the  best  possible 
character.  But  is  this  done?  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  in  this  city,  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
that  men  are  surrounded  with  the  greatest 
number  of  vicious  and  degrading  circumstances 
that  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world ; 
all  these  circumstances  are  created  by  govern. 
ment,  and  removable  by  them  at  pleasure. 

The  science  of  society  is  not  understood 
by  any  ef  our  legislator*,  or,  indeed,  bv  mff 
portion  of  the  population.  Ask  a  poUtkal 
economist  what  it  is  ?  he  would  say,  be  cannot 
tell ;  it  is  too  complicated  a  thing.  But  society 
is  one  of  the  simplest  things  Imaginable.  It 
is  an  arrangement  of  human  beings,  whose  ob- 
ject is  four-foil1. 

1.  The  production  of  wealth. .  2.  The  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  3.  The  formation  of 
character  ;  and  4.  Government.  It  is  a  piece  of 
social  human  mechanism,  which,  if  properly 
constructed,  will  make  human  beings  neces- 
sarily good,'  without  the  aid  of  preaching. 


Hitherta*  ell  these  powers  have  been  distri- 
buted at  random  throughout  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  individuals.  Henceforth, 
they  shall  be  distributed  systematically  and 
equally ;  so  that  in  each  portion  of  the  globe 
there  shall  be  a  due  portion  of  the  scientific, 
productive,  and  educatory  power,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  population,  and  give  them  ad 
an  equal  share  of  advantages. 

This  change  will  be  consummated,  by  the 
Trades'  Unions.  At  present  they  do  not  under* 
stand  the  system,  but  they  cannot  fail  to  slide 
into  it.  When  once  they  have  sufficiently  orga- 
nized themselves,  and  have  found  that  they 
are  in  possession  of  immense  power,  (bey  will 
very  naturally  inquire  what  is  to  be  dene  with 
this  power,  so  that  it  may  be  employed  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  and  of  their  own  accord  they  will  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  better  for  men  to 
be  industrious  than  idle,  temperate  than  sober, 
informed  than  uninformed,  united  than  dis- 
united, &c.  These  questions,  which  they  will 
put  to  themselves,  they  cannot  answer,  other- 
wise than  by  coming  to  the  conclusions  to 
which  we  have  already  come  before  them.  A 
grand  consolidated  national  union  of  the  pro* 
ductive  classes,  upon  systematic  rules  for  the 
production  and  just  distribution  of  physical 
and  intellectual  wealth,  is  the  ofaly  result  to 
which  they  can  arrive. 

The  working  classes  have  become  a  prey  to 
the  higher  classes,  on  account  of  their  division. 
They  have  no  unity  of  mind  and  purpose,  no 
systematic  method  of  producing  and  distribut- 
ing. They  merely  live  at  random,  and  produce 
and  distribute  at  random,  and  allow  the  cha- 
racters of  their  children  to  be  formed  at  ran- 
dom. It  cannot  be  otherwise  as  long  as  society 
is*  so  disorganised,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
The  system  is  in  fault;  and  if  any  individuals 
are  to  be  blamed  for  the  system,  I  would  un- 
hesitatingly affirm  that  these  individuals  are 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury^  for  these  two  being  at  the  head 
of  church  ind  state,  have  also  possessed  more 
power  of  modifying  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment jo  suit  the  new  circumstances  of  the 
times/  and  to  meet  the  inroads  of  poverty  and 
immorality. 

-fI  have  always  wished,  said  Mr.  Owen, 
that  the  great  change  which  is  contemplated 
should  be  a  moral  change,  and  unaccompanied 
by  any  violence.  It  might  have  been  an  easy 
matter  to  stimulate; ,  tne  people  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence; but  this  would  have  only  aggravated 
their  misery;  it  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
resolved  lately,  once  more  to  make  application 
to  parliament,  to  investigate  the  subject.  If 
they  do  accede  to  the  prayer  of  our  petition, 
then  the  public  may  have  an  opportunity  ef 
becoming  acquainted  with  our  principles ;  and 
if  they  refuse,  then  the  people  are  justified  in 
taking  up  their  own  cause,  and  endeavouring 
to  effect  their  own*  deliverance,  by  creating 
wealth  for  themselves,  leaving  it  to  the  present 
non-producers  to  do  the  same,  and  provide 
themselves  with. the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
of  life. 

We  cherish  no  animosity  against  the  non- 
producing  classes ;  we  should  all  act  as  they 
do,  had  we  been  subjected  to  the  same  temp- 
tations. JLet  any  one  place  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment in  their  situation,  and  say,  "  if  I  had 
been  born  a  peer,  a  nobleman,  or  heir  to  a 
splendid  estate,  or  did  an  estate  even  now 
descend  by  hereditary  succession  or  otherwise 
into  my  possession,  would  I  not  enjoy  these 


honours,  and  this  estate  as-  others  ?"  Certainly, 
we  should  all  act  as  others  do;  and  therefore  vt 
are  not  entitled  to  blame  them,  or  to  ptmtai 
them  for  their  conduct,  but  merely  to  exert 
our  utmost  endeavours  to  change  the  entire 
system ;  which  change,  we  conceive,  will  tend 
to  promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the 
rich,  as  well  as  of  the  poor. 

HATRED;  A  TALE. 

Morgan  and  Bentley  were  two  school  com. 
panions,  and  fortune  destined  them  to  meetio 
London  together,  after  they  had  formed  in 
attachment  in  boyhood,  and  been  separated 
for  a  number  of  veers.  They  met  unexpect. 
edly  iu  the  Strand,  and  each  wondered  at  tat 
manly  change  which  old  time  had  wrought 
upon  the  other. — "  Marry !"  said  Morgan, " 1 
thought  it  was  your  father,  and  was  just  going 
to  ask  if  you  were  alive  and  well ;  are  you  not 
astonished  at  your  own  growth  V  "  Growth !" 
said  Bentley,  "  I  am  not  an  inch  taUertbn 
ever  I  was;  you  and  I  were  always  on  a  level, 
and  don't  you  see  that  the  point  of  m y  dok  a 
just  tne  same  height  as  your's  still?"  "  Onto 
demonstrative,"  said  Morgan;  "  I  seeyounaie 
not  forgotten  your  logic.  Do  you  stay  long  in 
London  ?"  Till  Pa  sends  for  me,  I  suppose  ; 
and  that  won't  ne  soon  I  dare  say,  for  he  wa 
glad  to  get  rid  of  me;  I  was  getting  too  tonal 
tor  him.  His  books  won't  balance  when  fan 
at  home,  he  thinks  there  is  a  spell  upos  him; 
but  some  one  has  persuaded  him  to  send  ne 
from  home,  as  a  counter-charm.  Egad !  1  ao 
afraid  the  counter-charm  will  succeed.  I  va 
just  hatching  an  egjj  when  I  met  you."  "  Why! 
don't  your  father  give  you  a  sufficient  alios. 
atice  ?  "  These  eM  money-bags/'  said  Bent. 
ley,  "  are  confoundedly  stingy,  and  never  opa 
an  account  for  chances ;  they  are  too  srithne. 
tical.  My  old  dad  will  tell  me  bow  much  I 
am  to  spend  to-day,  and  how  much  to-morrow, 
and  has  it  all  set  down  in  his  book  to  a  tot 
farthing.  So  much  for  my  breakfast,  so  mu± 
for  my  dinner ;  one"  glass  of  wine  during  dinner, 
one  after.  So  much  for  caudles,  calculating 
from  the  tune  that  the  sun  rises  hy  the 
Almanack  (d — n  these  almanacks),  until  eleven 
o'clock  at  nigh^  when  I  roust  undress  imae- 
dia|ely.  He  demonstrated  to  me  tbat  his  cal- 
culation was  correct,  by  making  roe  obent 
the  gradual  descent  of  the  candle  which  boraed 
before  us  on  the  eve  of  my  departure.  It  de- 
scended, he  said,  exactly  one  inch  and  one- 
third  an  hour — and  he  told  me  to  get  die  same 
sort  of  candles.  By  Jove,  it  has  created  is  a* 
such  an  abhorrence  of  arithmetic,  book-keep- 
ing,  cyphering,  &c.  &c,  that  I  have  sokninlj 
vowed,  if  ever  I  have  a  family  of  my  own, » 
teach  them  neither  one  nor  t'other,  and  to 
keep  up  a  crusade  against  the  mulu'pKcatkt 
table  from  mis  day  henceforth,  even  for  ever- 
so  help  me,  J  ore !"  "  A  most  novel  specie*  d 
knight  errantry,"  said  Morgan,  who  could  a* 
help  smiling  at  the  serious  and  at  the  saw 
time  ludicrous  gravity  of  his  friend— the  his- 
tory of  whose  troubles  is  as  follows  :— 

Old  Bentley  was  a  generous  parent  spa 
the  whole,  but  having  made  bis  fortune  by 
merchandize,  and  acquired  a  habit  of  extreme 
accuracy  and  nicety  in  the  management « 
affairs  whilst  in  business,  he  carried  this  ex- 
actness to  a  vicious  excess  after  rettrenxst 
from  the  labours  of  the  counting -house.  When 
no  longer  engaged  with  the  varied  interests  d 
merchandize,  and  having  no  relish  for  aaj 
other  employment,  physical  or  intellectual, » 
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applied  his  arithmetical  talents  to  a  purpose 
entirely  original,  and,  as  he  thought,  calculated 
to  introduce  a  great  national  and  moral  change 
in  the  economy  of  social  life.  He  took  an 
inventory  of  every  article  in  the  house,  even 
including  the  cook's  kitchen  utensils ;  he  had 
the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  each ;  he 
counted  even  the  oars  of  the  gridiron,  and  noted 
it  down,  and  then  made  an  "entry,"  as  he 
called  it,  in  his  stock  account  He  went  on 
merrily  with  this,  without  interruption.  The 
cook  was  a  little  chagrined,  and  wondered 
much  what  the  old  gentleman  was  "  arter ;" 
but  better  feelings  prevailed,  for  she  knew  that 
upon  the  whole  he  was  a  kind  and  generous 
master. 

But  he  soon  met  with  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, when  he  came  to  the  clothing  depart- 
ment. He  first  took  an  inventory  of  his  own 
clothes,  and  made  an  "  entry."  Then  he  ap- 
plied to  Mrs.  Bendey ;  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  met  with  opposition  ;  but  he  reasoned 
calmly  with  her,  showed  her  the  folly  of  her 
conduct,  reminded  her  of  his  own  vast  expe- 
rience in  business  ;  told  her  he  had  most  im- 
portant reasons  for  it ;  and,  at  last,  persuaded 
the  old  lady  to  yield  in  part.  But  a  partial 
obedience  was  as  bad  as  none ;  he  must  have 
every  stocking,  shoe,  garter,  petticoat,  &c. 
This  was  too  much ;  the  old  lady  rebelled,  re- 
tired into  another  apartment,  and  slapped  the 
door  in  his  face.  The  old  man  was  rather 
startled,  but  soon  regained  his  usual  compo- 
sure, and  declared  that  the  house  was  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  and  he  was  determined  on 
a  radical  reform,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  might 
be.  He  then  applied  to  the  housekeeper, 
cook,  servant  wenches,  &c.,  making  the  same 
request ;  but  be  met  with  an  obstinate  refusal 
from  all.  *  They  had  no  objections  to  show 
him  part ;  but  he  must  have  all  or  none,  and 
they  unanimously  resolved  to  "  strike"  if  he 
insisted.  "  Well,"  saya  the  old  gentleman  to 
himself, "  this  is  just  like  the  women,  obsti- 
nate, inexperienced  fools ;  tbey  know  nothing 
of  management ;  it  is  all  random  and  confu- 
sion, not  a  single  '  entry*  made ;  but  1  must 
retreat  for  a  little,  and  return  to  the  charge  by- 
and-by."  He  then  went  to  the  outhouses, 
garden,  &c,  and  made  his  entries  undisturbed, 
noting  every  article,  and  allotting  it  a  certain 
space  for  itself.  "  80  that,"  said  the  old  boy, 
"  should  any  one  want  a  spade  or  a  hoe,  a 
hammer  or  a  nail,  I  need  only  turn  up  my 
folios,  and  find  its  place  in  a  moment."  He 
carried  on  this  species  of  reform  for  some  time, 
to  give  the  womeu  time  to  bethiuk  them- 
selves, as  he  said ;  but  he  found  every  thing 
so  very  different  from  what  he  expected; 
hammers  lying  in  the  place  which  his  books 
bad  allotted  for  old  bricks  alone;  spades,  hoes, 
nails,  wheelbarrows,  all  displaced  and  out  of 
order,  that  hia  books  were  of  no  use  what- 
ever in  directing  him  to  the  spot.  But,  he 
was  determined  to  succeed,  and  swore  that  he 
Would  withhold  the  issues  of  his  purse  if  they 
did  not  obey.  And  he  immediately  began  to 
pot  this  threat  into  exeeution. 

It  was  then  that  young  Bendey,  his  son,  was 
tempted  to  plot  against  the  old  gentleman. 
Harry  was  as  much  at  fault  as  any,  and  not  a 
Earthing  could  he  get.  The  oW  lady  was 
squally  at  a  loss.  The  old  boy  became  house- 
keeper himself;  he  made  the  markets,  super- 
intended the  cooking,  gaVe  lessons  to  the  cook 
in  order  and  economy,  taught  the  house- 
keeper also,  and  the  servant-maids,  some  useful 
Jettons;  and  very  patiently  expressed  a  hope 


that  they  would  soon  see  the  folly  of  their 
conduct,  and  all  would  be  well  again. 

Harry,  in  the  mean  time,  was  sadly  at  a 
loss  for  "  blunt,"  as  he  called  it.  His  father 
told  him,  however,  that  it  was  not  proper  that 
he  should  have  it ;  at  present  he  was  under 
regimen,  which  was  necessary  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. "  Then,  by  jingo,"  said  Harry  to 
himself,  "  I  must  sharpen  my  wits,  and  learn 
to  play  tricks.  I  shall  soon  see  whether  I 
can  t  make  the  old  gentleman's  balance-sheet 
go  lame  of  a  leg."  Harry  was  not  long  in 
putting  his  plans  in  excution,  and  he  found  it 
§0  very  profitable  a  business,  that  he  began  to 
like  it  exceedingly.  His  mother  and  he,  also, 
went  in  concert,  and  the  old  man,  never  sus- 
pecting any  frau^,  or  possibility  of  fraud, 
laboured  from  noon  till  eve  to  detect  the 
errors ;  but  Harry  was  too  cunning  for  him. 
At  last,  however,  he  said  be  would  send  Harry 
to  London,  and  make  a  lawyer  of  hint,  for  he 
was  a  devilish  clever  fellow. 

And  now  that  the  two  young  friends  had 
met,  they  did  not  seem  disposed  to  part  They 
agreed  to  lodge  together  in  the  same  apart- 
ments, and  promised  to  themselves  much  hap- 
Einess  in  each  other's  company.  They  were, 
owever,  disappointed  by  causes  which  were 
quite  perceptible  to  both,  which  produced  a 
totally  different  temper,  and  habit  of  mind, 
and,  at  last,  taught  them  the  necessity  of  a 
formal  separation.  Harry  was  eternally  schem- 
ing to  deceive  his  father,  and  procure  a  supply 
of  pocket-money.  He  was  often  in  arrears; 
but  always  profuse  in  expenditure  when  he 
met  with  success.  Morgan  had  a  liberal  allow, 
ance;  his  father  was  every  thing  that  a  father 
ought  to  be,  and  Morgan  treated  him  and  his 
very  name  with  a  sort  of  reverential  worship 
as  well  as  love.  This  affection  created  a 
prudent  temperament  of  mind ;  he' hated  ex. 
travagance,  because  he  said  his  revenue  was 
his  father's  allowance,  and  he  would  not  abuse 
his  generosity.  Hence  Morgan  was  the  very 
emblem  of  prudence,  duty,  and  industry  in 
professional  studies.  He  aimed  at  independ- 
ence; he  wanted  to  become  hia  own  provider, 
and  no  longer  depend  on  the  generosity  of  a 
parent.  Harry,  on,  the  contrary,  hated  his 
father,  and  of  filial  affection  he  had  no  ides  ; 
bespoke  of  the  old  boy- in  terms  the  most  irre- 
verent and  contemptuous,  and  almost  everlast- 
ingly concluded  the  tirade  with  the  outlines  of 
a  Boheme  of  deception,  by  which  to  strip 
the  old  niggard  of  a  few  more  feathers.  No- 
thin?  escaped  him;  he  swore  the  London 
candles  were  quite  of  a  different  kind  from 
those  in  the  north-west  He  said  they  burned, 
much  quicker,  two  or  three  inches  an  hour :  he 
learnedly  ascribed  this  to  the  difference  of 
latitude.  He  got  his  bills  falsely  drawn  up, 
giving  the  wink  to  his  landlady  and  his  trades- 
men ;  and  he  sent  them  all  down  to  his  father 
to  sum  up,  for  he  swore  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sum  totals.  He  only  wanted 
money  to  settle  the  bills,  and  then  to  pocket 
the  remainder.  All  this  was  so  disagreeable  to 
Morgan,  that  he  could  not  endure  it  He 
pitied  the  condition  of  his  friend,  and  could 
not,  and  did  not,  reproach  him ;  but  the  very 
employment,  the  habit  of  mind,  the  licentious- 
ness of  principle  which  it  generated,  offended 
his  feelings  so  much,  that,  in  a  short  time,  the 
very  presence  of  Bentley  became  offensive  to 
him.  He  was  happy  only  when  Bentley  was 
from  home,  and  only  annoyed  at  the  thought 
of  bis  return. 
This  feeling  of  dislike  continually  increased ; 


he  was  extremely  sorry  for  it;,  he  even  wept 
over  it,  and  the  old  prejudices  of  education  often 
taught  him  to  reproach  himself  for  it;  but  he 
found  upon  reflection  that  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  it :  it  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  moral  sentiment, 
which  distinguished  hia  own  mind  from  that  of 
his  friend.  Harry  had  discovered  the  change, 
and  knew  the  cause;  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
remove  or  conceal  it,  snd  ceased  to  speak  to 
Morgan  of  any  of  his  domestic  matters.  But 
Morgan  coulsenet  be  deceived ;  he  knew  whst 
engaged  the  mind  of  his  friend ;  )t  hsd  become 
quite  dissipated.  Harry  was  unable  to  devote 
himself  to  say  serious  occupation  ;  he  could 
not  even-read  a  column  of  a  newspaper  conti- 
nuously ;  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  one 
employment  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  his  usual  employment  was  lolling  on 
a  sofa,  or  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  with  his  feet 
upon  the  hob.  This  also  became  insufferable 
to  Morgan ;  he  was  studious  by  nature,  and  it 

Sieved  him  much  to  see  a  fine'  mind  like 
entley's  so  utterly  lost  even  to  a  chance  of 
improvement.  Is  was  evident  that  fortune  deter- 
mined to  separate  them,  for  Morgan  now  ac- 
tually hated  his  friend.  Yet  he  swore,  and  he 
knew,  that  be  loved  him ;  but  for  all  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  him.  At  last  he 
told  him  they  must  separate,  for  his  studies 
were  interrupted  by  his  presence.  Bentley 
complied  immediately,  and  they  parted  good 
friends. 

Some  time  after  old  Bendey  was  cast  upon  a 
sick  bed,  and  obliged  to  abandon  all  his  projects 
of  reformation  for  a  season.  He  very  prudendy 
entrusted  the  management  of  the  whole  of  his 
affairs  to  his  wife,  and  she  immediately  sup. 
plied  in  a  very  bountiful  way  the  necessities  of 
ner  son.  The  effect  of  this  change  was  imme- 
diately perceptible  upon  Harry  ;  his  mind  was 
immediately  disengaged  from  the  Gorgon  which 
had  hitherto  haunted  him ;  he  had  no  longer  - 
occasion  to  plot  and  scheme  for  a  new  supply 
of  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  as  he  had  scru- 
pulously refrained  from  scheming  to  the  preju- 
dice of  any  one  ssve  the  old  gentleman  himself, 
the  habit  was  immediately  corrected ;  his  mind 
now  began  to  shoot  forth  new  and  finer  bios, 
soms,  he  sought  after  knowledge,  he  delighted 
in  laborious  meditation  and  employments,  and, 
above  all,  he  became  eager  to  inform  bis  old 
friend  of  the  happy  change  which  had  been 
produced  upon  him*  Morgan,  however,  in- 
wardly shrunk  at  the  sight  of  him  ;  but  by  a 
moral  effort  he  concealed  his  feelings,  and 
received  his  friend  with  great  good  nature  and 
politeness.  Bentley  soon  introduced  the  subject 
of  their  friendly  quarrel ;  he  said  that  it  had 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  him,  and  had 
contributed  greatly  to  reform  and  elevate  bis 
mind,  as  soon  as  his  own  circumstances  had 
blessed  him  with  that  tranquillity  which  he  now 
enjoyed  with  respect  to  pecuniary  matters.  "  I 
really  love  you  the  more,"  said  Bentley,  "  be- 
cause you  hated  me;  for  now  I  really  hate 
myself;  that  is,  I  hate  the  character  which  I 
then  possessed ;  and  my  utmost  effort  now  is 
to  remove  all  those  blemishes  of  mind  snd 
morals  which  lost  me  your  good  esteem,  upon 
which  I  put  the  highest  price.  1  know  that 
your  hatred  of  me  arose  from  your  love  of 
virtue.  It  was  only  a  virtuous  mind  that 
could  hate  roe  at  that  time.  A  base  and  un- 
principled mind  would  have  embraced  me 
with  the  warmest  affection  as  one  of  its  own  < 
kindred  spirits,  and  would  have  exerted  its 
own  ingenuity  to  furnish  ">o  with  the  means 
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of  perfecting  and  sccontpuehing  mj  fraudu- 
lent  schemes.  Such  friends  I  hid,  mil  now  I 
have  abandoned  them,  and  I  long  once  more 
to  mower  the  good  graces  of  my  old  and  moot 
beloved  aeqnaintanoe."  Poor  Morgan  ahed  tears 
of  tenderness ;  ho  reproached  himself ;  at  first, 
Car  the  barshneao  and  nnldndness  of  his  fed. 
ings  towards  so  generous  and  frank  a  cicatinc 
as  Harrjr  was,  and  ho  was  afraid  that  all 
might  not  he  as  he  wished :  but  ho  was  pleased 
to  renew  the  intereonrse,  which  turned  oat 
hsnjhiy  aetiettustory  to  both  .plOsV.  80  much 
so,  that  they  became  eowpartnexn  in  bsntnena, 
ueeoerved  the  strictest  friendship  sod  mutual 
sSeetioe  to  the  last,  and  ussd  often  Jocularly 
to  any  at  each  othsr  that  it  was  Hatmbd  that 
made  them  friends. 


TO  THE  CO.OPBRATIVB  SOCIETIES 
OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

BfeOTHKiL  Co-operators, — In  secordsnee 
with  the  resolution  pained  at  the  Congress 
held  at  Huadcrsfield,  in  April,  1833,  sutho. 
rising  the  B&rniWy  District  to  call  and  hold  the 
next  Co-operative  Congress  it  Barasley,  on 
Eauer  Monday,  the  Slit  of  March  next,  snd 
the  following  days,  until  the  business  of  the 
Congress  be  concluded, 

We,  therefore,  request  you  to  send  a  dele- 
gate or  delegates  from  among  the  moat  intelli- 
gent of  your  members,  to  assist  in  the  deli. 
Derations  of  ao  important  a  meeting.  And  it 
is  particularly  requested  that  each  society  or 
district,  sending  a  delegate  or  delegates,  srffl 
give  them  a  written  certificate  as  a  proof  of 
their  being  offici ally  sent*  It  is  very  desirable 
that  delegates  come  prepared  to  answer  the  fol- 
io wing  questions  ;  or,  should  it  not  be  practi- 
cable for  some  of  the  societies  to  send  dele- 
gates, we  hope  they  will  not  fail  to  send  s  letter 
giving  answers  to  the  said  questions,  postage 
paid/directed  to  Mr.  Smith,  Co-operative 
Store,  We*t-e«d,  Bamstey  :— 

1,  When  «««  your  *i>ciciy  farmed  * 

3*  What  is  the  ilnwl  of  your  capital  \  and  how 
much  of  it  bss  bees  raised  by  mWriptjoue  j  have 
you  any  borrowed  money,  aud  how  much* 

3.  How  msny  member*  hare  you  fn  •ocfely  ? 

4*  Har«  you  any  ichool  cornice  ted  with  yosr 
society? 

5.  Have  yon  any  Horary,  tensl  wist  somber  of 

d.  Da  yea  sssssnhetere  nay  foods;  snd  what 


7,  Hew  sassy  members  do  yon  employ * 

a.  Do the  principles  ef  Cesperatios,  assseent 
the  workiee;  classes,  gain  any  svoeud  in  your 
neighbourhood  > 

9.  0o  yos  00  soy  Aline  by  wsy  of  exchange 
with  other  Co  operative  aoeietiss  ? 

TO.  Hsve  yos  dose  ssy  thine  hy  way  of  sjakio*; 
knows  the  principles  sod  practice  of  Co-operstioe 
in  yosr  neighbourhood ! 

11.  Hsvs  yos  soy  sew  ptsa  to  bring  before 
Congress  for  the  fsrtbersnos  of  Coesereflea 
aematst  tbe  labosriog  pspolstion  ? 

If.  How  essay  Ousstsss  Reports  would  yea 
take,  provided  they  reald  he  printsd  st  set  wore 


:  To  the  TraoW  Unions  we  say,  are  shell  be 
heppy  to  receive  soy  of  their  members  at  Con. 
gress  mm  representstrves,  if  properly  authorised 
by  their  respective  Lodges;  snd  shall  be  ready 
to  hear  any  plan  they  may  wish  to  propose  for 
the  condition  of  die  productive 


ives  from  the  BtpcrttnU&n 
with  the  sane  courtesy. 


And  the  Congress  will  be  happy  to  see  re- 

antatives  from  the  Labour  Bxchsnges  of 
on  and  Birmingham ;  or  if  that  should 
not  be  expedient  to  them,  we  hope  they  will 
favour  us  with  written  documents  containing 
tile  progress  of  their  Institutions,  with  their 
opinion  respecting  the  utility  and  stability  of 
Labour  Exchanges  and  Labour  Note*. 
On  behalf  of  the  Bsrnsley  District, 

THOMA8  WILSON, 

EASTERN  INSTITUTION. 
A  Lecture  will  be  delivered  fa  the  above  lusti- 
tstioa.  It,  Fertlaad  Street,  near  Stepney  Cnttae- 
way,  Coanaereisl  Read  Eaet,  on  Sandsy  Eveaiar, 
lOta  isat.f  at  7  o'clock,  by  a  Member  of  the  Social 
Mmaisesry  Union.  Sabjeot :  The  Moral  De- 
velepBssat  of  Man.— Also  tbe  First  Social  Festival 
of  tee  above  IsalUatioa  will  be  held  ea  Tuesday, 
the  18th  last.  Single  Tickets,  le.6d.$  Doable 
Tickets,  admHtlag  s  Lady  and  Gentleman,  or  two 
Ladle*,  ia.  id.,  iaclnding  Tea  and  Coffee. 


SOCIAL  MISSIONARY  UNION. * 
OajECT.— Tbe  Diffusion  of  the  Principles  of 

the  Rational  System  ef  8scisty. 
GovsaumCtfT.— Robert  Owes  to  be  Perpstaal 

President,  from  whom,  with  tbs  Asoistanoe  of  a 

Council  of  bis  own  Nomination,  all  tbs  sssssarea 

of  tbe  Union  sre  to  originate. 
QnaueicATiov  or  Mbmbsusw— A  readiness 


to  set  wben  celled  apon,  neeovding  to  their  leissre 
and  capacity)  and  a  ssonthly  subscription  of  Od. 
oropwsrut.  Tbe  names,  business,  sad  rssjofrnoc 
of  sssmbors  to  be  res/If  tered. 

Conner  l.— The  Council  to  consist  of  the  Pre- 
sisVnt.  flse.Prsnidsnt,  Treasurer,  Sseretsry,  sad 
eve  others.  Tuey  sre  to  most  weekly,  sad  their 
decisions  are  la  ail  cases  to  receive  the  sienatsre 
of  tbe  Preoids*  (*r#  ia  bia  absence,  tbe  Vice* 
President,)  bssore  being  carried  isto  enVct.  Tbe 
Ceaaeil  te  vacate  omee  every  tbree  meatus,  with 
n  capacity  for  re-nomination  if  approved  by  the 


Also, 


President ;  sad  In  sspecisl  cases,  sa  he  may  deem 
sdvissble,  tbe  Preside  ot  is  to  add  to  tbe  Council 
each  person  or  peraons  whose  sid  insy  appear  of 
Basra*  than  ordinary  importaace  to  the  object  of 
rue  Union. 

Busivnsa.-^To  qosHfy  sad  employ  Mission- 
srisst  fo  ewoatate  useful  Tracts;  snd  uuiefy,  to 
toward  tbe  estUMlebmeat  of  Corporative  Aesde- 
mine. 

NAnns  ov  CenaoiL.— Robert  Owen,  PrcsU 
deati  &  Aussie,  Vice-President,  and  Treasurer; 
R.  Alter,  Secretary  1  Messrs.  Simpson,  Jeunesoo, 
Berne,  Wood,  sad  Harris,  five  Members  of  the 
Council. 

The  fsregoinf  Constitntion  having  been  agreed 
to  In  Council  sad  sanctioned  by  the  President,  ia 
hencefbrth  tbe  order  of  the  Union,  which  all  the 
Friends  of  the  Social  System  are  moat  cordially 
invited  to  Join.  ROBtiRT  ALGER,  Sec. 

15,  Kortk  fffrstf,  Upper  CkarlotU  Strut, 
JWssos*  5ener*. 


TBE  FORTY  TBIRD  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL 
of  the  Association  of  Indnstrions  Clssses  will 
be  held  St  tbe  Institution,  14,  Cbsrlotte^treet, 
Rstbbons-plscst  on  Monday  EveaJog  next,  tbe 
17th  Instant. 

tickets  of  Admission,  including  Tee  nnd  Coffee, 
ts.  6d.y  or  la.  sad  1-hour  note  each.  Doors  to  be 
epeaed  at  Seven,  and  the  Concert  to  commence  at 
a  Quarter  to  Eight  precisely. 

The  Dsscinf  will  commence  at  a  quarter  to  109 
and  continue  aalnterruptedly  till  One  o'clock} 
Qasdrtlle,  8sanfsb,  Medley,  and  Ceatrc  Dances 
sUeraatins;. 


NOTfttS.  f 

A  GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL  wul  take  ibw 
at  the  loatltution  of  Che  IadnatrkHw  Cusses  14, 
CKsrtotte^treet,  every  Pridsjr  evesisf  sarat 
Lent.  Aamission  to  the  Csrridsrs,  Uj  Grvu4 
Flonr,  3d.    (Psrenrtlcalsrs,  seebiMa.) 


OOCfALTEA  PARTIES  of  tbs  AtaodatiM  d 
O    tbe  ladttstrious  Clsnses,  1 4,  Cbsrlotte.s>mt. 

The  Friends  sad  Members  sre  iaforsttd  ns 
their  Social  Meettogv  bsvtss;  ftven  ao  neck  nsV 
faction,  It  Is  intended  to  eeetinaetbem  stm  8a> 
dsy  afternoon*  unml  fswtner  anties.  Tie  ant 
Soolsl  Tea  Fasty  wht  take  plnse  en  iselonim. 
Tisksss,6d.  sank,  leessswedateosant, 

Pariae;  Tea,  a  snteethm  of  Vocal  mi  lutn 
mea  tal  Music  by  aha  Assstesr  Basw  eedCw  «f 


WORCESTER  UNION  GLOflS 

a  sale  of  tbe  lastitntisa,   14,  Ckarbttt- 
and  at  tbe  Crisis  Often. 


Mr.  Detrosier  will  Lecture  st  tbe  Inarltntion, 
CssrsMtcstiret,  on  Tnesdsy  eventn*;,*!  b  odock. 


PORTBURVS  SCHOOL  ROOstt, 
31,  Cream  ^fresf,  Oxford  Strmt, 

B.  PenrnuAT  inibrms  the  friends  of  tbe  fowl 
Systsm  that  he  bss  commenced  Scboolisf  at  ris 
above  Rooms,  la  which  all  Children  win  ant 
equal  frcHttiee  of  learniuf . 

DatScbool.— 4d.  per  week  for  childrm  saw 
S  years afafC}  6a.  ditto  above  ditto. 

eveatno  Scaooc  ^td.  per  week;  Freaca, si 
per  week,  caWsuasodsy  end  Sntsrdsy  snenoow; 
Dsatieg,es>  per  Quarter,  for  adalts;  5a.ptrttm 
nwcbrlaVea  under  16  yenra  of  see;  Qjenmii, 
6d.  per  week,  twtee a  week. 

Soetsl  FssSlvSUwUl  be  balden  every  ihasnt 
Wedseaday.  Tbe  neat  will  be  on  Weeswsn, 
March  nttb. 

Doable  Ticket.  Is.  6a\Sfaajts  ls^  CbfldisiM. 
RssVesanwats  isdeded. 

Atraneesssant  are  saskfass;  U*  Lsetsrasi 
Discsssssaa,  of  wbick  dee  Notice  will  he  rim. 

A  TUTOR  WANTED.— A  GeeUessn,  re. 
sidles;  in  Brssbtou,  hnvins;  n  Sea,  red" 
yesraof  see,  sad  of  good  easpaaitisa,  weesYsa 
nf  obtnittioe  for  him  a  Tasar  oompetest  agin 
him  good,  plain,  sonad  isstf*us*soa.  It  b  nu> 
asry  to  state  that  tbe  strictest  iavcsdpsiHs  «S 
be  sssde  Into  tbs  character  of  tbe  salMAst 
needed ;  who  most  be  pnswemed  of  sssspasV 
Sble  inteerity,  biffh  moral  worth,  the  amt  at • 
feet  csndour,  nnd  be  free  from  rekfiowaN' 
other  soperatitione,  beine;  neither  n  Cksrcasa 
or  sectarisn  of  any  kind — Any  Gestteau  ** 
mrM,  even  temper  (qnslified  an  above},  sad  vbos 
object  ia  to  obtain  a  comfortabls  home,  witfc  ■**> 
rat*  hslary,  and  who  will  clearly  stste  ahenfi- 
Sestlsas  and  terms,  under  cover  te  Mr.  I.  Si 
No.  5,  Doke's-f*w,  Pnocrss-eburch,  Needed, 
will  auetwith  sa  early  reply  thereto. 

NOTICE  to  the  OPEltATIVE  CORDWAIHEU 
Qf  Kermngton,  HammermmA,  and  rssnnm 

APsfcUcMeminffofteeTrssJe  wiflsslaaw 
Tnesdsy,  March  lSth»  at  tbe  NagVPsnV  H»» 
meramitb,  to  take  every  neceesnry  step  asai* 
the.  estsblmhmeat  of  a  Branch  Lsep,«*e 
Priaciples  of  the  National  Coosolidsted  Train; 
Usioa.  Erery  Individual  in  the  sbsvs  Tnw 
Is  pnevkularry  requested  to  attend. 

(A<tjomrn*d  from  Jfosshsn  Jnamlsf  snt} 

N.B.  Tbe  Chair  will  be  oaken  at  7  sMsa, 
precisely. 


rM»Mamc>abJfinod6yB.P.  Cesnans,^^ 
wtrmti  ItnvMUUifmJm^f^mtmiJHfMNm 


Xii.  SO,  Vol..  TIL]       SATURDAY; 
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NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES*  UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE. 


THK  CHARACTER  OF  EV£RY  HUMAN  BEISQ  IS  FORMED  FOR,    AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL." — Owen. 


INSTITUTION.  CHARLOITESTHKKT. 

SUNDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  16. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  delivered  a  sermon  on 
Matt,  xxii,  40,  "  On  these  two  command- 
ments" (viz.  love  of  God  and  man)  "  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets ;"  of  which  we  give  the 
following  extracts : — 

The  Christian  religion  is,  like  property,  di- 
vided into  two  great  departments,  and  these 
two  departments    may   be  called  public  and 
private ;  or,  perhaps,  a  much  more  unexcep- 
tionable epithet  may  be  be  found  for  each  in 
the  two  words,  useful  and  fanciful.    There  are 
certain  productions  of  nature  and  art,  which 
are  essentially  necessary  to  every  individual. 
.Even  an  idiot,  or  infant  of  a  day  old,  has  need 
of   food,  clothing,  and   shelter;   these  three 
things,  therefore,  may  be  called  public  pro- 
perty, or  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  without  the  extirpation  of 
the  human  race.    Other  productions   of  na- 
ture and  art  are  merely  private;  that  is  to  say, 
capable  of  communicating  pleasure  or  comfort 
only  to  private  individuals.    The  first  species 
of  articles  are  publicly  or  universally  useful; 
the  second  specie*  of  articles  are  only  partially 
useful. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Christianity.  It  is 
livided  into  two  parts,  namely,  the  morals, 
ind  the  doctrines ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  morals  of  Christianity  are  of  universal 
itility,  suited  to  the  unde*  standing,  and  com. 
Deriding  themselves  to  the  admiration  of  all 
nankind.  The  doctrines,  on  the  other  hand, 
re  suited  only  to  private  individuals,  to  certain 
pecies  of  organizations,  which  delight  in  meta- 
physical disquisitions,  and  in  breathing  the 
tmosphere  of  the  fairy  land  of  mystery ;  the 
ne  is  the  department  of  industry,  and  the 
ther  of  idleness,'  the  very  same  division  which 
istinguishes  the  two  classes  of  society,  the 
roductive  and  the  non-productive.  It  is 
vulent,  also,  that  the  very  same  kind  of 
ite  has  befallen  the  two  departments.  As 
i  society  we  find  that  the  productive  classes 
re  slighted  and  oppressed,  and  the  non- 
rodnctnre  exercise  domination  over  them, 
tiling  themselves  the  superior  classes;  tak- 
ig  possession  of  the  land,  the  capital,  or 
irplus  of  labour,  and  the  magisterial  power, 
id  by  means  of  the  advantages  thus  procured, 
»propriating  to  themselves  all  the  other  ad- 
jitages  which  are  concomitant  upon  these,  | 


namely,  the  valuable  advantages  of  education 
and  polish;  so  we  find  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  which  are  the  least  useful  of  the 
two,  have  exalted  themselves  above  the  morals, 
have  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  have 
appropriated  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  many  other  advantages,  whilst  the 
moral  is  left  to  itself  to  find  an  existence  where 
chance  may  direct  its  steps. 

Every  department  of  society  at  present  is  in 
disorder;  it  must  all  be  inverted;  that  which  is 
first  must  be  last,  and  that  which  is  last  must  be 
first     If  we  look  into  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  which  articles  are  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  church 
is  built,  we  shall  find  that  they  say  nothing  at 
all  of  the  moral  department,  to  hold  it  up  as  a 
fundamental  principle.     It  only  comes  in,  as  it 
were,  by  accident ;  and  when  it  does  come  in, 
it  is  treated  with  a  species  of  contempt    There 
are  a  great  many  articles  respecting  mystical 
doctrines,  which  neither  the  clergy  nor  their 
hearers  understand,  and  respecting  forms  and 
ceremonies  which  can  have  no  influence  what- 
ever upon  the  moral  conduct  of  society.    Thus, 
for  instance,  wc  have  many  articles  respecting 
the  sacraments,  the  baptism  of  children,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  the  consecration  of  bishops 
and  ministers,  original  sin,  the  three  creeds, 
and  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell.    These  are 
merely  formalities  and  notions ;  the  interests 
of   mankind   are   no   way    dependant    upon 
them;    we  may  all    be  comfortable  enough 
without  the  three  creeds— without  the  ordina- 
tion of  bishops   and    ministers — without  the 
baptism  of  water — or  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper.     Yet  these  subjects  form  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  foundation  of 
that  superstructure  of  piety  and  godliness  which 
we  call  the  Church  of    England ;    and  the 
decrees  of  the  church  upon  these  subjects  are 
of  such  paramount  importance,  that  any  de- 
viation from  the  orthodox  path  would  subject 
a  clergyman  to  the  jealous   vigilance  of  the 
whole  church,  and  perhaps  to  censure  or  ex- 
communication.   These,  then,  are  the  aristo- 
cratic articles  of  the  church,  the  non-producing 
articles,  the  articles  by  which  the  country  de- 
rives no  benefit,    by  which    morality  is  not 
profited,  yet  which  have  attained  such  para- 
mount superiority  over  good  works,  that  good 


works  are  treated  like  the  labouring  classes  or 
the  rascally  mob,  as  an  inferior  species  of  duties 
not  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  list  with 
the  others ;    so  much  so,  that  the  thirteenth 
article  of  the  church  regards  all  works,  good 
or  bid,  generous  or  unkind,  which  are  done 
before  conversion,  as  having  in  them  the  na- 
ture of  sin ;  so  that  die  poor  heathen  or  the 
Mahometans,  or  perba]  a  the  Roman  Catholics, 
or  any  other  species  of  heretics,  are  everlast- 
ingly sinning,  even  when  they  are  following 
the  bent  of  their  own  good  dispositions  ;  and 
this  sin  arises  entirely  from  their  want  of  faith. 
Such  an  attempt  to  raise  the  glorious  fabric 
of  social  love,  is  like  the  attempt  of  a  mason 
to  build  a  house  by  beginning  at  the  chimney- 
top.     They  began  at  the  wrong  end;    they 
began  with  metaphysical,  instead  of  physical, 
materials,  and    now,  after    eighteen-hundrcU 
years,   they    have  seen  that   their  preaching 
is  useless,  thai  their  Christianity  is  no  better 
than  heathenism,  that  it  is  a  mere  system  of 
quackery,  and  that  men  are  quite  as  good  and 
quite  as  happy  as  Pagans  or  Infidels,  as  Catho- 
lics or  Protestants. 

Then  whose  fault  is  this  ?  Ask  a  priest,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  the  fault  lies  in  original 
sin,  which  is  in  man  by  nature,  and  is  not  to 
be  eradicated.  But  if  this  evil  is  not  to  be 
eradicated,  what  is  the  use  of  giving  us  a  com- 
mandment  to  love  one  another  ?  If  this  com- 
mandment is  not  practicable,  why  tantalize 
and  mock  us  with  the  beau  ideal  of  perfection, 
to  which  we  never  can  attain.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  being  impracticable  in  oufrpre- 
sent  state  of  society,  bnt  it  is  quite  practicable 
by  mending  or  changing  the  system.  Before 
we  can  cure  any  disease,  we  must  first  discover 
what  the  disease  is,  and  then  treat  it  accord- 
ingly. It  would  be  a  very  toolish  thing  to 
preach  a  sermon  to  a  man  in  a  fever,  and  advise 
him  to  get  well  again,— to  declaim  most  pa- 
thetically against  the  evil  of  being  unwell,— to 
describe,  in  glowing  colours,  and  in  eloquent 
terms,  the  happiness  of  health,  and  then  con- 
clude the  pious  discourse  by  an  exhortation 
to  the  patient  to  rise  and  shake  off  the  disease  ; 
but  this  would  not  be  more  absurd  than  the 
conduct  of  our  clergy  every  Sabbath-day  in 
preaching  good  morals  to  their  congregratton, 
pointing  out  to  them  the  standard  of  morality, 
and  exhorting  them  to  follow  it,  without  either 
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showing  them  how  that  may  be  done,  or 
revealing  the  reason  why  they  hare  not  hitherto 
done  it 

How  can  men  love  one  another  when  their 
interests  are  at  variance  ?  How  can  the  clergy 
show  them  an  example,  when  the  church 
livings  are  so  very  unequal ;  one  living  worth 
twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  another  worth 
twenty  thousand,  with  all  the  gradations 
between  ?  Must  not  self,  love  teach  the  twenty. 
pound  incumbent  to  look  upwards  with  a 
longing  eye  to  somewhat  better,  and  when  he 
has  attained  it,  to  look  farther  still  ?  And  when 
he  has  got  the  promise  of  a  better  living,  most 
he  not  eagerly  pray  for,  or  wish  at  least  for  the 
death  of  the  present  possessor?  Who  can 
Danish  envy,  jealousy,  and  ha  tied  from  such  a 
system  ?  We  see  them  amongst  the  clergy  as 
well  as  their  pupils.  How,  then,  can  they  teach 
love  to  others,  who  cannot  create  love  in  each 
other?  Nor  does  this  inability  arise  from 
want  of  power  only ;  it  arises  from  want  of 
knowledge.  They  do  not  know  how  to  create 
love.  They  have  no  idea  of  changing  the 
system  to  beget  it*  This  plan  they  reject ;  with 
them  there  is  no  change  of  system.  Nature 
just  remains  as  she  is,  and  if  ever  men  love 
each  other,  it  must  be  bv  resisting  the  powerful 
temptations  to  hate  each  other. 

We  consider  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
reducing  Jesus  Christ's  principles  to  practice ; 
it  is  a  simple  practice,  which  may  be  effec- 
tually put  into  operation  in  a  few  years.  We 
produce  love,  by  removing  the  cause  which 
produces  hatred,  and  substituting  in  its  place 
the  cause  which  produces  love;  we  destroy 
hatred,  by  destroying  the  system  of  competi- 
tion in  trade  and  in  commerce  of  every  sort,  ex- 
cept such  competition  as  results  from  the  mere 
desire  to  please  and  to  excel,  which  species  of 
competition  will  never  fail  to  contribute  richly 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  parties. 

There  are  no  sects  of  Christians  in  the  world 
who  aim  at  the  love  of  their  neighbour ;  the  Dis- 
senter* are  very  aealoua  at  present  about  the 
downfall  of  the  establishment;  but  what  is 
their  aim  ?  They  only  want  to  see  their  own 
petty  clergv  equal  in  power  and  dignity  with 
the  lawn-sleeved  and  silk  aproned-bishops ; 
they  aim  at  no  more,  they  propose  no  new  sys- 
tem of  society,  which  will  do  away  with  the 
great  cause  of  evil,  namely  competition ;  they 
never  revert  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  their  master's  doctrine,  namely,  social  love ; 
they  never  even  propose  so  to  link  their 
societies  together,  that  they  shall  all  assist 
each  other  in  the  extremities  of  want.  On  the 
contrary,  these  sects  are  composed  of  rich  and 
poor,  the  rich  rolling  in  wealth,  and  enjoying 
their  ease ;  the  poor  striving  daily  against  the 
multiplied  reverses  of  fortune,  and  groaning 
under  the  repeated  cruelties  and  unfeeling 
rebuffs  which  they  experience  from  their  own 
party.  The  green  eye  of  jealousy  is  for  ever 
amongst  them  all ;  they  are  envious  of  each 
other,  they  are  suspicious  of  each  other,  they 
uidermine,  they  circumvent,  they  defraud,  and 
-  ruin  each  other ;  there  is  no  common  interest 
amongst  them ;  they  meet  in  the  same  church 
on  a  Sunday,  but  what  good  results  from  this? 
the  rich  man  comes  to  church  with  a  full  belly ; 
he  sits  in  a  pew,  which  is  well  stuffed  and  well 
linedfor  his  own  selfish  comfort;  the  poor  widow 
comes,  and  retires  to  some  hard-bottomed  seat, 
which  ill  befits  her  shrivelled  frame,  whose  bones 
are  almost  laid  bare  for  want  of  nourishment. 
But  does  the  rich  man  ask  her  to  a  better  seat? 
d  jes  he  inquire  after  her  health,  or  her  means  of 


support  ?  does  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  relieve  her  wants  out  of  his  own  abun- 
dance? No  ;  but  be  joins  in  the  church  cere- 
monial, he  stands  up  or  kneels  down  at  prayer, 
he  sings  a  hymn,  and  goes  home  again :  and 
this  is  what  is  called  being  a  Christian !  this 
is  Dissenters'  Christianity;  you  will  get  no 
more  from  them.  This  is  the  utmost  siroicn 
of  reformation  to  which  their  Christian  love 
arid  theology  can  reach, — a  most  pitiful  refor- 
mation indeed! 

'Christianity  set  out  with  the  ps^fesaed  ftor- 
pose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  trie  poor. 
It  was  to  the  poor  that  the  gospel  was  preached ; 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  it  was  called 
gospel,  which  means  "  glad  tidings,"  glad 
tidings,  says  the  prophet,  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  unto  all  people.  Now,  I  ask  you  all 
what  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  you  can  hear  in 
any  church  in  Christendom?  What  single 
church  in  London,  or  any  where  else,  can  you 
enter  where  you  will  not  perceive  the  poor 
widow,  the  fatherless  and  the  destitute  chil- 
dren, the  squalid  countenance,  pale  with  ever- 
lasting care,  and  lean  with  everlasting  hunger  ? 
Where  are  the  joyful  news?  where  is  the 
plenty  of  provisions  that  was  promised  ?  the 
corn  and  the  wine  in  abundance  ?  where  is  the 
dance  and  the  song,  and  the  universal  harmony? 
where  are  these  blessings  ?  and  where  are  tne 
signs  of  their  approach?  In  what  church  in 
Christendom  can  you  perceive  the  sign  of  the 
coming  of  the  long-looked  for  millennium  ? 
Can  you  see  it  in  the  Roman  church,  called 
the  mother  of  Christendom  ?  can  you  see  it  in 
the  English  church,  the  centre  and  bulwark  of 
Protestantism?  can  you  see  it  amongst  the 
sectarian  churches  ?  can  you  see  it  any  where 
in  the  church  of  oh}  faith  ?  No ;  it  is  not  to 
be  found.  They  are  blind  as  bats,  stone  blind  ; 
they  do  not  understand  their  own  religion, 
nor  the  way  to  establish  the  system  of  love. — 
Nature,  whose  works  are  perfect,  and  all  whose 
ways  are  judgment,  has  so  ordained  it,  that 
these  symptoms  of  the  end  should  not  be  seen 
in  the  church  of  faith,  which  foretold  it,  and 
boasted  too  loudly  pf  its  own  merits ;  but  in 
the  church  of  what  is  called  infidelity,  which 
pretends  to  no  especial  favour  of  heaven,  and 
has  all  along  been  treated  with  contempt  and 
obloquy.  This  is  quite  in  character  with  all 
the  proceedings  of  Nature,  who  always  brings 
forth  one  extreme  to  balance  another,  when 
the  other  has  become  too  lofty  in  its  preten- 
sions. The  millennium  is  founded  by  that 
party  which  has  always  been  contemned,  al- 
ways evil  spoken  of,  always  hated.  The  first 
has  become  the  last,,  and  the  last  has  become 
the  first ;  and  the  sceptre  has  gone  from  them 
who  wielded  it  with  cruel  and  persecuting 
spirit  to  those  who  shall  soon  learn  to  wield  it 
in  mercy,  and  put  to  shame  the  boasted  favourites 
of  heaven.  Thus  completely  verifying  the  saying 
of  ancient  times,  that  heaven  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  The  two  extremes  are  beginning  to 
meet,  and  a  short  time,  a  very  short  time,  will 
open  to  each  a  door  of  more  intimate  union. 

When  this  takes  place,  both  parties  will  see 
the  use  of  each  other  in  the  great  machinery 
of  human  society ;  atxpre  all,  the  old  religious 
world  will  see  the  advantage  of  having  had 
the  infidel  spirit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
new  system.  The  foundation  is  the  commer- 
cial or  trading  department,  and  not  the  doc- 
trinal department  We  can  never  create  love 
by  argumentation,  and  debates  upon  dogmas. 
We  may  discuss  such  subjects  to  eternity, 
without  ever  imbibing  a  single  draught  more 


of  me  social  spirit.    On  the  contrary,  such 
employment  has  a  tendency  to  create  strife, 
ana  widen  more  and  more  tne  breaches  which 
the  competition  and  rivalries  of  life  have  ea. 
gendered.    But  their  debates  and  metaphysial 
controversies  are  the  only  methods  which  the 
present  race  of  clergy,  or  Christians,  thinks! 
adopting;  and  so  confident  are  they  ofraetea, 
or  rather  so  blind  are  they  to  any  other  pos. 
sible  scheme  of  regeneration,  that  they  ait 
now  busily  engaged  in  sending  out  missioaano 
to   aH   parts   of  the  world,  with  no  other 
ideas  in  thefr  head  than  those  paltry  quib- 
hies  respecting  original  sin,  the  fall  of  mat, 
the  atonement   of  Christ,  heaven  and  hell, 
&c.    With  these  absurdities,  they  go  among 
savages,  Mahometans,  and  Hindoos,  burmug 
with  the  zeal  of  the  Lord.    But  what  good 
can  they  effect  when  they  have  made  their 
converts?    None  at  all;  but  more  frequently 
they  make  mischief;  for  no  sooner  hare  mey 
secured  a  few  converts,  than  a  nusskmary  of 
another  society  comes  and  imbues  them  with 
some  heretical  doctrine,  which  causes  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  missionaries,  and  sets  the  two 
parties  of  converts  at  enmity  with  each  other. 
The  same  scene  is  repeated  there  as  we  see 
amongst  ourselves.    But  it  would  be  a  very 
different  result,  if  we  were  to  begin  with  new 
social  arrangements  respecting  trade  aid  com. 
roerce ;  if  we  were  to  remove  the  causes  of  ia- 
dividual  strife,  by  great  national  arraogeiaesa, 
which  should  secure  plenty  to  all,  and  for  ever 
silence  the  fears  of  poverty,  and  ushteathe 
burdens  of  life  from  t&e  shoulders  of  all   This 
would,  without  controversy,    introduce  a  very 
great  moral  change  in  the  world.    We  do  sot 
say  that  this  is  all  that  is  necessary;  but  this 
is  the  first  step,  and  before  this  step  is  tabs 
all  other  steps  are  vaiu.    This  is  the  peat  pah- 
lie  change,  the  change  which  affects  intimately 
the  condition  of  all,  the  utility  of  which  is  in- 
telligible to  all.    Tne  other  steps  are  of  a  awe 
private  nature,  inasmuch  as  all  mankind  do  set 
concern   themselves    particularly  with  then. 
There  never  can  be  perfect  harmony  untfl  the 
doctrines  of  religion  are  also  settled  in  a  saw- 
factory  manner  ;  but  all  mankind  are  nstitaw 
to  engage  in  this  controversy,  or  to  apjtebi* 
its  merits.    Hence  H  beeoaaes  a  subject  of  se- 
condary consideration  only  ;  whereas,  Utfcem 
it  has  been  made  a  subject  of  primary  csaw- 
deration,  and  of  paramount  importance. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  CSmsSs*^ 
is  social  love—"  Love  thy  neighbour  si  «J- 
self."  This  commandment  was  taught  attar 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  bees  fsn* 
in  many  other  religions  besides  Chrisms*!- 
It  is  the  dictate  of  a  good  heart*  and  sataff 
will  reveal  it  to  every  good  disoosmoo ;  b* 
perhaps  there  is  no  other  religion  whkalis 
made  use  of  this  precept  as  its  ^te^j 
principle.  The  philosophers  of  Greex jaw 
Rome  taught  it  amongst  other  good  avaw 
maxims ;  Isocrates  has  the  same  precept  ib  ■» 
writings,  several  centuries  before  Jeaui  Canst ; 
but  Christ  has  made  it  the  foundation  of  Chnv 
tianity,  and  consequently  the  grand  end  » 
which  all  Christian  institutions  ought  to  ass; 
but,  unfortunately,  both  Christiana  sad  sea- 
thens  have  alike  neglected  it;  and  tft*  v 
thousand  years  of  the  world's  duration,  ft* 
now  actually  taught  as  a  new  doeums  *** 
priests  seem  to  have  become  weary  of  pm^*j 
it;  their  exhortations  had  no  effect  upon  net 
hearers;  they  often  repeated  the  comas*** 
ment ;  they  often  enforced  it,  aud  suH  safe* 
it  occasionally,  by  many  arguments;  bat  tte« 


THE     CRISIS. 


uments  are  useless,  both  on  themselves  and 
others  ;  for  their  own  affections  and  aversions 
are  not  in  their  own  power,  and  the  rivalries 
of  life  very  soon  extinguish  all  the  social  ami 
generous  emotion!  which  are  produced  by  a 
sermon.  But  our  system  of  socialism  would 
be  an  everlasting  sermon — a  real  practical  ser- 
mon—a sermon  which  would  not  merely  excite 
t temporary  feeling  in  an  individual  mind, 
ii  1st  he  sat  in  die  pew  of  a  church,  which 
ling  would  be  obliterated  as  soon  as  he  I 
gled  in  the  throng  of  society  ;  but  one  which 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  went;  which 
would  for  ever  retain  its  hold,  and  only  bind 
liim  firmer  and  firmer,  the  more  he  mingled 
with  the  busy  crowd  of  mankind. 


swollen.  And  as  the  subject  is  not  familiar  m 
every  one,  its  importance  to  present  and  future 
generations  requires 


rical  records  tell  us  that  it  was  a  Spanish  war, 
for  the  Austrian  succenion  ;  yet,  hf  fr  consi- 
derably increased  the  public  debt  of  <_;reat  Brj. 
taking   a   rapid  view  of  the   origin    and    first/1™0,  .no  doubt  can  reasonably  be  entertained  that 


that  we  should  begin  by 


.  *i€fy 


THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 
By  v.  C  L. 


individual  of  the  British  community 
is  affected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
operation  of  the  public  debt;  and  a*  that  rrif 
influence  threaten*  to  be  perpetual,  it  is  desirable 
that  every  one  should  be  enabled  to  form  a  clear 
conception  regarding  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  account  for  the  er- 
*)us  Ideas  commonly  entertained  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  debt  by  many  persons,  who 
aider  it  rather  as  a  deposit,  or  treasure,  and 
of  national  wealth,  than  as  an  evidence 
verty.     Many  among  those  whose  means 
olirical  knowledge  have  been  circumscribr d, 
that   when  they   purchase  a  certain 
nt  of  stock,  fhey  are  adding  their  mite  to 
■  huge  store  of  already  accumulated  wealth  ; 
am!  when  they  have  "  put  their  money  into  the 
Bank,"  they  are  far  from  conceiving  that  they 
bate  in  fact  only  been  substituting  themselves 
Iiers  as  public  creditors,  and  must  depend, 
he  punctual   payment  of  their  dividends, 
any  fund,   or  heap  of  treasure  that 
it  but  upon   the  ability  of  the  nation   to 
I  rorn  the  fruits  of  individual  industry, 
jally  to  set  apart  the  amount.     The  i  i 
api  tal  really  entitled  to  be  so  characterized — 
ong  since  been  swallowed  up  and  hist  to 
nation,  leaving  behind  it  an  obligation  to 
ith    with  an  equivalent    rimrTI  \i.  ak- 
rv  such   individuals,  or  their  perpetual  na- 
rratives, as,  from  time  to  time,  have  parted 
proportions  of  this  capital 
he  national   industry  is  mortgaged,   how. 
in  perpetuity,  and   the   public  faith  fas 
i  pledged  for  the  payment ;  but  as  it  is  stated 
v   individual  being  more  or  less  af- 
.  ed  by  the  operation  of  the  public  debt,  it  is 
it  fair   that  every  individual   should  be  well 
-quainted  with  the  actual  amount  of  capital 
M  to  government,  with  the  enormous 
|  the  stock  created,  (in  some  instances  double 
nount  of  the  money  paid,)  and  also  with 
'stive  value  of  the  currency  in  which  such 
was   advanced,    and   the  currency   in 
the  dividends  continue  to  be  paid.     All 
are  important  factr,    tending   to  show 
I  considerable  reduction  could  be  made  in 
nount  of  taxes  raised  for  the  payment  of 
tual  annuities,  without  any  actual  breach 
ith  to  the  public  creditor, 
us   funding   system,  which,  amid  all  the 
ers  it  once  could   boast,  cannot  now  find 
>  commend  its  wisdom,   was  the  principal 
e  that,  for  a  series  of  years,  was  used,  and 
uceessfully,  in  prevailing  upon  the  kgisla- 
tgo  forward  in  the  career  by  which  the 
of  our  public  burthens  has  been  so 


cause  of  a  public  debt 

11P3.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
money  was  borrowed,  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Cwwaamay*  in  which  he  joined 
the  other  Christian  mouarchs  of  his  time,  in 
those  erand  expeditions  where  Europe,  for  the 
first  time,  acted  m  one,  and  when  kings  were 
proud  of  submitting  to  religious  fanatics.  Vet 
in  those  early  days,  and  during  the  four  cen- 
turies which  followed,  fundi  were  as 
tjm  tojMJlMlJ  of  lf«v\*.  Hotk  priurif*r 
inttr>  charged;  and  although  property 

was  often  legally  plundered,  neither  kin^  nor 
clergy  presumed  then  to  mortgage  the  individual 
faduitru  of  tluir  subjects  f  in  the  wish  to  satisfy 
permtuaf  ambition,  to  settle  family  quarrels,  or  to 
reeten*  firthrwtr-t  against  a  notion's  true 

Intern 

140ft  Our  rKKpi:Tr.w,  hkiit,  therefore, 
can  be  said  to  have  begun  only  in  the  reijni  of 
William  III*,  when  the  Bank  of  England 
was  established,  and  when  loans  being  r 
in  anticipation  of  taxes,  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  which  did  not  produce  the  amount 
anticipated,  the  principal  and  interest  not 
being  paid,  a  debt  was  incurred  by  govern- 
ment, and  ffifr-called  the  national  dew 

1715.  In  the  reign  of  (Jeorpe  I.  the  debt 
amounted  to  about  forty -eight  mil  lions,  interest 
paid  at  the  rate  oT  five  per  cent.,  but  subse- 
quently reduced  to  four  per  cent, 

fn    the  year    1717   began,    what 
been  denominated  funding   th?  floating 
which  meant,  that  about  "two  millions  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  then  held  by  the  Bank  (as  govern- 
ment receipts  or  tallies  for  that  amount),  were 
converted  into  wwmvMausiii   viva  run   - 

ANNUITIES* 

1720.  Much  inconvenience  being  found  to 
arise  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  distinct 
accounts  for  the  different  descriptions  of  debt! 
incurred,  it  was  attempted,  in  that  year,  to 
reduce  all  the  public  debts  under  one  hi 
account,  bearing  the  same  interest,  ami  the 
South  Bea  Act  was  passed  ;  but  the  disgraceful 
pi  ii  tices  by  which  it  was  fostered  and  j 
cuted,  and  the  wide-spreading  financial  disas- 
ters which  resulted  from  its  failure,  left  it  the 
memorable  name  of  the  South  Sea  bubble. 

From  that  time  to  17*0,  scarcely  a/sestidci 
passed  without  come  addition  being  made  to 
the  public  debt ;  annual  deficiencies  being  al- 
ways made  good  by  the  anticipation  of  certain 
duties,  by  advances  obtained  from  the  Bun/, 
from  public  lotteries. 

174K  Under  George  IK,  the  war,  which 
Listed  till  1718,  increased  our  National  Pebt 
to  upwards  of  seventy,  eight  millions.     HiflCO- 


•  Mark  in  or^in  in  etfor,  ienorancr,  Kuper- 
Mftfsa,  und  prieNtn«frf  v^lieu  one  pne*t  (Peter  Itie 
Remit)  could  *i>  pievail  i>n  ignorance  «B  n,  rbSPS 
all  fctinipe  for  a  mytticat  wat\  The  »amc  «|>int 
ii,  to  tbU  day,  uphold  in  p  superstition  araiasl  rra 
won  und  safstV}  the  difference  in  mdr  i»  degree; 
and  »t*lmijc  a«  *  church  e»t»tdbhfn«'Ht  i*  (feefcted 
useful  to  aofietp,  «o  lorift  «•  tratfcva  wilt  be  al- 
lowed to  unite  lite  »n|jusi(c  Cipacttfe*  of  print 
and  Kchovtmnstrr,  nu  raftfotisl  t  rfuo*»ir>«  cun  hv  *o 
senrrttlly  dilfu*ert  SS  It*  pfefeal  mankind  from 
bnnjr  ted  blind  fold,  like  cattle,  by  hjn.hcttl  or 
inierented  learlera, 

t  In  iho»c  day*  of  church  Kovcrrmm.r,  the 
kin^iiuay  Lc*aid  to  have  been  i»u  more  Ihcjf- 
■elrca  than  the  Ur*t  subject  at  satsrOotal  peweh 


our  interference  was  indispensable  to  the  pre- 
servation of  our  national  Wealth  and  prosperity. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  such  interference  on  our 
part  became  a  precedent  too  serious  in  its  conse- 
quences to  be  wertookedj  or  treated  iiahtfg. 

17.56.  Government  had  made,  however, 
another  reduction  of  interest  cm  fifty-seven 
milliontj  from  four  to  three-aud-a-half 
cent  ,  and  afterwards  (1757)  a  further  red nc, 
tinn  from  three- and-a-half  to  three  per  Cent  ■ 
and  thus  commenced  the  account  of  ttycl' 
which  has  since  been  continued  under  the  hea  I 
of  three  per  cent,  reduce*!  annuities,* 

The  other  stock,  bearing  the  lame  rate  of  in- 
terest (three  jur  cent.),  which  from  the  tune 
of  its  creation  has  always  been  made  the  ob- 
ject of  public  traffic,  originated  by  the  A< 

II.,  whereby  various  perpetual  and  lot- 
tery annuities,  which  from  the  time  of  their 
creation  had  borne  an  interest  of  three  per 
cent,,  were  brought  under  one  head,  on  the 
public  account,  as  cmisolidatctt  annuities,  a  mi 
known  since  as  the  three  per  pafir.f 

So  little  was  effkted,  during  eiglit  or  nine 
years  of  peace,  towards  reducing  the  national 
debt,  notwithstanding  the  aba  tern  en  1  above 
mentioned  in  the  rate  of  interest,  that  in  1  Tin- 
it  amounted  still  to  seven! v. five  millions  ;  and 
under  George  III.,  at  the  peace  of  Parts, 
after  the  seven  years'  war,  die  debt  was  m 
doubled,  for  it  exceeded  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  millions,  exclusive  of  the  unfunded 
ill  bl  ;  the  annual  charge  upon  the  nation  being 

During  the  twelve  years  of  peace  which  fol- 
lowed, about  ten  millions  and  a  half  were  di*- 
charged  ;  so  that,  when  our  American  colonies 
resolved  and  determined  to  resist  our  ur 
and  impolitic  pressure,  through  taxation/ 
debt  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- nine 
millions,  exclusive  of  forge  arrears  upon  the 
civil  list ;  and  vet  our  vexatious  and  obstinate 
ditPerences  with  our  American  brothers  were 
m tiered  to  become  actual  hostilities. 

1775,     The  less  we  say  about  the  original 
causes  of  the  American  war,  which  began  tins 
yrar,   the   letter    it   Is   for  our  national  pride, 
First,  we  despised  them  as  enemies;  then  we 
acted    as    tyrants   would  i  and   yet,     notwith. 
standing   more    than   eighty  millions  of  ftath 
creating  an  additional  debt  of  one  huru 
nd   rltteeii    milliuu*,    we  were,   after  all, 
compelled    to    acknowledge   American    inde- 
nce. 
Reasonable  concessions,  made  in  time,  would 
have  prevented,  not  only  such  unwarrantable 
expenditure   in    bo   bad  a  eat»e,  but  also,  and 
not  least  in  importance,  might  have  prevented 
altogether  the  transformation  of  our  American 
colonies  into  a  republican  covernuieni,  tvhich 

■w  lasted  more  than  half  a  century 
prindf  "wy,   dmpUeihh  and  rational 

equality,  eon^t tiered  before  as  a  Utopian  rh 
on  account  of  its  being  without  episcopacy, 
without  hereditary  privileged  classes,  and  with- 
out nobility  or  titles  of  any  kind;  but  ipM 
i  made  for  the  instruction 
of  all  daw*  Q/paopl0J  the  very  existem 
ail  which  has  hud  long  since,  and  still  ctntU 

0  have,  much  more  imuki 
on  tile  political  stability,  and  civil  and  religious 


*  Atiit>uiihft£,  id 
|  Amounting,  |u 
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orders  of  modern  European  societies,  than  is 
generally  credited. 

17S6.  Four  yean  after  we  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  peace  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  public  debt,  funded  and  unfunded, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  millions,  the  yearly  interest  being 
9,5  \  3,$3&  ;*  and  some  symptoms  of  alarm 
seem  to  have  been  felt,  for  it  was  then  that  Mr. 
Pitt  brought  forward  a  new  plan  for  a  sinking 
fund;  good,  when  there  might  happen  to  be  an 
actual  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure; 
but  delusive,  and  worse  than  bad,  when  per- 
severed  in,  although  the  very  reverse  was  the 
cue ;  that  is,  when  (and  as  true  as  incredible) 
money  was  actually  borrowed  to  enable  the 
sinking  fund  to  redeem  so  much  of  the  national 
debt  However,  from  the  passing  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  Act  (March,  1716),  anil  the  first 
revolutionary  war,  about  ten  millions  were  re- 
deemed; but  as,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
additions  were  made  to  it,  the  debt  was  only 
reduced  to  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions. 

Great  as  this  amount  was  at  that  time  consi- 
dered, and  grievous  as  the  burthen  of  the  taxes 
then  levied  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends 
was  felt  to  be,  these  yet  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  further  debt  that  was  to  be  incurred,  nor 
to  the  further  taxes  that  were  to  be  imposed, 
when  the  unconstitutional  and  partial  motives 
of  the  ministers  of  those  days,  having  ob- 
tained, through  venality  and  corruption,  the 
command  of  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, prepared  for  another  war,  upon  a 
scale  of  profligate  expenditure  hitherto  un- 
known. 


•  Now,  in  *833,  27,664,5867.  yi  teres  ton  funded 
debt;  659,165/.  ditto  on  floating  debt;  total  anuual 
charge,  28,323,751/. 

( To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Cfte  Crisis. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  92. 


One  of  our  correspondents,  "  Julian" 
by  name,  seems  to  think  it  a  piece  of 
contradiction  in  Mr.  Owen  to  assert  that 
the  Trades'  Unions  at  present  do  not  un- 
derstand his  system  ;  but  that  they  will 
inevitably  slide  into  it.  We  see  no  con- 
tradiction at  all  in  the  assertion.  It  is 
merely  saying,  in  other  words,  that  co-ope- 
ration and  union  are  one  and  the  same 
thing;  and  we  should  like  to  know  from 
our  friend  Julian,  or  any  one  else,  where 
the  difference  lies.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  co-operation  means  going  haod- 
and-glove,  and  union  means  only  walk, 
ing  arm-in-arm.  There  is  here  a  differ- 
ence, no  doubt,  we  allow ;  but  when  once 
you  have  so  far  reconciled  two  human 
beings  together,  that  they  go  arm-in-arm, 
don't  you  think  it  likely  that  they  will 
soon  go  hand-and-glove  together?  There 
is  an  old  lady  in  the  story  of  Humphry 
Clinker,  whose  name,  if  we  recollect  it 
right,  is  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  she  was  a 
Welchwoman  by  birth  and  education ; 
but,  during  the  course  of  her  peregrina- 
tions in  this  nether  world,*  she  happened 
to  weud   her  way   to  the  Highlands  of 


Scotland,  where  the  people  don't  speak 
Welsh,  but  Gaelic.  But,  Mrs.  Jenkins 
found  a  very  great  similarity  between  the 
two  languages,  so  much  so,  that  she  very 
soon  became  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic. 
In  writing  home  to  her  friends  in  the  south, 
she  very  humourously,  but  very  expres- 
sively, says  that  the  two  languages  are 
"  quite  the  same,  but  the  words  are  differ- 
ent." So  say  we  of  union  and  co-opera- 
tion ;  they  are  quite  the  same  thing,  only 
the  words  are  different.  If  the  working 
men  unite,  they  must  co-operate ;  and  if 
they  don't  co.  operate,  then  they  most  dis- 
unite. But  it  may  be  replied,  that  they 
may  unite  in  part,  without  going  all  the 
length  of  co-operation ;  that  is  to  say, 
may  unite  in  part  without  becoming  fully 
united*  In  that  case,  they  can't  be  united 
at  all.  What  is  the  use  of  a  partial  union  ? 
a  mere  society  meeting,  or  lecturing,  or 
subscription  union  ?  Of  no  use  at  all.  As 
long  as  subscriptions  are  necessary,  the 
union  is  imperfect,  for  the  subscriptions 
are  raised  to  create  an  opposing  power,  to 
defend  them  against  the  enemy.  But 
were  their  union  complete,  were  they 
managing  their  own  affairs  by  their 
own  committees  and  superintendents,  they 
would  have  jio  hostile  party  to  contend 
against.  And  what  is  this  but  co-opera- 
tion? We  do  not  see  where  the  Unions 
can  proceed,  but  straight  forward,  right  into 
co-operation ;  there  is  no  other  alternative ; 
but  that  of  dissolution  and  destruction. 

Does  any  man  imagine  that  these  Union 
Societies  are  for  ever  to  exist  as  an  over- 
awing power,  to  keep  the  masters  in  order, 
and  prevent  them  from  going  to  excess  ? 
Are  the  masters  and  the  men  to  live  in 
everlasting  suspiciou?  What  a  hell  it 
would  make  of  this  world,  thus  to  erect 
two  contrary  powers,  which  look  upon 
each  other  with  the  green  eye  of  jealousy 
forever!  This  is  impossible.  The  Unions 
must  bring  forth  "  something" — they  are 
not  of  themselves  deliverance ;  they  are 
merely  the  womb,  that  conceives  and  or- 
ganizes a  new  system  ;  and  what  other 
system  can  mother  "Union"  bring  forth 
than  co-operation  ?  Will  she  briug  forth 
competition,  think  you  ?  This  would  be 
a  miracle,  indeed,  a  new  thing  undtrthe 
8uu,  and  a  complete  stumbler  to  modern 
producers  of  men,  womeu,  or  children, 
who  always  argue  upon  the  assumed  truth 
of  the  old  proverb,  ••  like  mother  like 
son."  But  should  the  Unions  produce  no 
son  nor  daughter,  then  the  working  men 
may  abandon  themselves  to  despair,  for 
hope  is  lost. 

We  do  not  say  that  they  must  come 
into  every  individual  opiuion  which  Mr. 
Owen  entertains,  or  that  they  may  not 
have  correct  ideas  which  he  has  not  im- 
bibed. No  man  is  perfect;  no  man  is 
infallible;  ami  although  there  were  one 
infallible  man  to  be  found  in  the  world,  it 
is  noi  likely  that  he  would  get  other  men 


to  follow  him,  unless  they  were  all  infal- 
lible  also.  Every  individual  has  hi?  own 
experience,  and  that  experience  forms  bis 
opinions;  but  one  individual  cannot  have 
all  experience,  although  he  may  have  dis- 
covered some  general  fundamental  princi- 
ples  of  truth,  upon  which  it  would  be 
well  for  all  to  build  their  individual 
schemes.  Men  can  only  agree  upon  some 
general  principles,  and  these  principles 
are  but  few  ;  iu  the  detail  they  will  always 
differ.  Hence  there  is  no  necessity  (or 
identifying  the  system  of  co-operation 
with  all  the  abstract  or  metaphysical  opi- 
nions of  any  man.  Truth  and  the  majority 
will  be  sure  to  conquer  at  last 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  cor- 
respondent, addressed  to  Richard  Carlik; 
but  we  are  not  disposed  to  introduce  any 
personal  controversy  of  the  kind  into  the 
Crisis.     The  letter  is  good,  and  we  only 
object  to  it  from  reasons  of  policy.    The 
Gauntlet,  of  late,  has  been  attacking  the 
principle  of  the  Union,  and  his  chief  ob- 
jection is  its  want  of  a  moral  foundation. 
We  do  not  well  understand  his  meaning; 
but,  for  ourselves,  we  do  no*  believe  that 
any  system  can  have  a  moral  foundation. 
Morality  rs  the  superstructure,  and  not  the 
basis ;  morality  is  the  perfection  of  human 
nature  and  human  society  ;  it  is  the  man- 
hood, and  not  the   infancy  of  a  system. 
Our  object  is  not  to  begin  with  the  moral, 
and  then  create  something  else ;   but  to 
begin  with  something  else,  and  create  the 
moral.     All  men  agree  that  what  is  called 
morality  is  good  ;  but  it  is  upon  the  means 
of  creating  the  moral,  as  our  correspondent 
justly  observes,  tbat  they   differ.     In  re- 
spect to  what  the  Gauntlet  says  of  the 
want  of  moral,  we  see  nothing  to  object 
to  it.     The  working  men  are  yet  to  he 
made  moral  and  intelligent ;  hitherto  they 
have  been  degraded  by  the  irresistible  ne- 
cessity gf  poverty  and  servitude,  and  are 
very  defective  in   many  of  the    featww 
which  constitute  a  good  character.    &t 
how  is  this  defect  to  be  removed  ?    Bow 
are  they  to  clothe  themselves  with  th» re- 
doubted "  moral?"     Where  are  tbey  *• 
find  it  ?     Is  it  to  be  taken  by  force  fto» 
the  bishops,  or  dug  out  of  a  coal-pit-  <* 
is  it  to  be  got  by  fasting  and  bard  labour? 
We  trow  not.     Then  how  is  it  to  be  got ' 
We  give  the  following  recipe  for  making 
••  morality" : 

In  the  first  place,  get  good  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  lodging,  and  secure  these  to 
yourselves  in  such  a  way  that  you  shall 
have  little  occasion  to  fear  want;  then, 
after  having  made  provision  for  the  pfcvsv 
cal,  as  they  call  it,  (a  very  bad  word,  for 
every  thing  is  physical,)  afterwards  pro- 
ceed to  the  moral,  by  reading,  amcaemeat, 
social  conversation,  dancing,  singing,  md 
any  thing  else  you  have  a  liking  to,  pro- 
vided it  contributes  to  the  happiness  of 
some,  and  gives  offence  to  cone.     Tber» 
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i«  no  other  morality  than  this.     Bat,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Gauntlet ,  we  mitst  begin 
with  the  moral,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
physical ;  that  is,  firet  refine  and  purify 
the  mind,  cheer  it  up  with  exhi  lira  ting  sen- 
timents, and  afterwards  proceed  at  leisure 
to  the  physical  department  of  feed  ins;  and 
clothing  it     Perhaps  we  misunderstand 
the  Gauntlet.    One  in  very  apt  to  misin- 
terpret a  mere  sentence  or  two;  but  we 
have  been  unavoidably  led  to  this  train  of 
reasoning  from  his  complaint  of  the  want 
of  moral  to  begin  with.   Some  little  mora), 
we  allow,  is  necessary  at  the  commence- 
ment.    When  you  want  to  raise  wheat, 
you  most  sow  wheat ;  but  you  sow  a  tittle, 
in  order  to  raise  more.     And  is  there  not 
some  little  moral   in  the    Unions  ?      Is 
there  not  something  good  in  the  very  idea 
of  unity,  something  friendly  and  social  in 
the  thought  of  association  ?    We  think  so ; 
and  we  also  think  that   unity  it  the  moat 
perfect  definition  of  pure  morality  that  can 
be  given  ;  and  that  commercial  unity  will 
of  itself  bring  forth  moral  unity. 


INSTITUTION,  CHARLOTTE  STREET. 

SUHDAY  EVBNINQ,   MABCH    16. 

Mr.  Otuen  lectured. — u  A'  few  daw  ago," 
said  Mr.  Owen,  u  I  opened  a  chapel  in  the 
Commercial-road,  Limehouse ;  on  which  occa- 
sion a  very  intelligent  magistrate  was  present, 
who  listened  attentively  to  my  discourse,  and 
seemed  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject 
The  subject  was,  no  doubt,  new  to  him;  it  was 
of  a  different  nature  from  the  ordinary  preach- 
ing of  the  world  ;  it  was  a  species  of  preaching 
which  is  more  likely  than  ever  to  attract  public 
attention.  The  days  of  preaching  for  mere 
preaching's  sake  are  nearly  over.  Men  are  now 
at  last  resolved  to  have  something  beneficial, 
something  practically  useful ;  and  it  shall  al- 
ways be  my  aim,  whenever  I  address  the  public, 
to  address  them  for  practical  purposes. 

"  This  gentleman  to  whom  I  allude,  after- 
wards wrote  me  a  letter,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy : — 

'  To  Robert  Owen,  Ey. 
1  Sib, — 1  listened  very  attentively  to  your 
lecture  last  night,  at  Stepney,  where  you  de- 
veloped a  new  plan  to  ameliorate  the  miseries 
uid  promote  the  happiness  of  society.  If  my 
impressions  were  correct,  you  admit  the  fact 
;hat  man  is  in  a  state  of  wretchedness;  that 
ihis  arises  solely  from  errors  in  education  and 
he  imitating  bad  examples.  The  remedy  you 
iropose  is,  new-birth  or  regeneration.  The 
neans — to  teach  truth  unmixed  with  error.  Br 
ruth,  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  which 
»n  be  proved  by  mathematical  demonstration. 
The  result  which  you  anticipate  is,  that  four 
iour**  labour  is  not  only  sufficient  to  produce 
be  necessaries  of  life,  but  such  a  surplus  as  to 
ive  com  forts,  without  the  fear  of  poverty.  Is 
his  your  plan  ?  If  so,  my  fear  is  that  it  is 
Jtopian*,  and  even  that,  if  realized,  it  would 
ot  produce  that  happiness  which  you  perhaps 
jo  fondly  anticipate. 

<  I  am,  like  you,  a  freethinker,  but  with  a 
tost  decided  veneration  for  the  Scriptures ; 
nd  consequently,  as  decided  an  aversion  to  a 
ireling  priesthood,  creeds,  confessions,  ana- 
ismas,  See.  &c    Christianity  calls  on  all  to 


"  search/'  aad  believe  on  the  evidence  result, 
ing  from  the  enquiry;  consequently,  belief 
cannot  and  ie  not  considered  meritonous,  nor 
unbelief  sinful.  I  speak  of  Christianity  sim- 
ply as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  not 
as  distorted  by  human  ingenuity. 

'  My  object  in  writing  is  to  request  your 
answer  to  the  following  queries,  not  put  for 
the  purpose  of  puzzling,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  many  enquiring  minds. 

'  1.  0o  you  in  the  system  of  education  direct, 
any  attention  to  the  invisible  world?  God, 
angels,  devils,  a  future  state  of  rewards  or 
punishments ;  or  is  it  confined  solely  to  this 
matter  of  fact  state  of  existence  ? 

'&  How  do  you  account  for  the  different  and 
sometimes  opposite  effects,  arising  in  families 
among  children  from  the  same  education  and 
objects  of  imitation  ?  . 

'  3.  How  do  you  propose  to  employ  the  time 
of  the  producers,  if  three  or  four  hours'  labour 
is  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  comforts  of  life  ? 
Idleness  is  the  hot-bed  of  misery.  Are  three 
or  four  hours'  labour  sufficient  to  keep  up 
health  and  spirits?  Would  not  eight  hours' 
labour  be  more  beneficial  ? 

'4.  (I  speak  as  an  active  magistrate)— May 
not  your  system  lead  to  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  productive  classes,  as  it  regards  the 
consumers  ?  Never  let  the  question,  put  after 
the  lecture  by  a  yeung  man  be  forgotten — 
''Can  these  delightful  objects  be  obtained 
without  resorting  to  physical  force?"  How 
guarded  ought  you  to  be  in  such  developments  1 
A  healthy,  convenient  house,  and  all  the  com- 
forts of  life,  the  result  of  three  or  four  hours' 
daily  labour ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
roent  to  provide  such  employment,  and  guide 
them  to  tlris  labour  ! 

'  I  make  no  apologies  for  trespassing  upon 
your  time:  we  are  beta  public  men:  my  object 
is  improvement  in  the  great  duty  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  happiness  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
'March  5,  1884.  <  I  am,  Sir,  &c.'  " 

Mr.  Owen  made  remarks  upon  this  letter  as 
he  went  on  with  the  reading  of  it,  the  substance 
of  which  we  shall  give  as  nearly  as  possible. 

He  said  that  the  power  of  this  country  to 
produce  wealth,  was  greater  than  any  power 
it  had  ever  hitherto  enjoyed.  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  great  resources  of  the  country, 
arising  from  the  great  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  well-disposed,  and  of 
those  wno  were  the  real  producers  of  wealth, 
were  starving  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  This  deprivation  was  of  itself  a  sufficient 
cause  why  the  working  classes  were  unable  to 
enjoy  that  happiness  to  which  their  industry 
entitled  them.  And  no  good  man  amongst  the 
rich  themselves  could  tranouilly  look  around 
upon  the  wrerchedness  of  the  poor,  nor  fail  to 
have  his  feelings  lacerated  by  the  infinite  vari- 
ety of  distress  which  surrounds  him. 

This  arises  from  the  errors  of  education ; 
were  men  properly  trained,  were  they  in- 
structed in  tne  true  principles  of  the  science  of 
society  and  morals,  tney  would  be  able  to  create 
a  vast  deal  more  wealth  than  they  are  able  to 
consume,  and  would  delight  to  contribute  to 
the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
species.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  de- 
sirable end,  a  new  birth  must  take  place  ;  and 
what  is  this  new  birth  so  much  talked  of,  but 
never  heretofore  witnessed  or  experienced  ?  It 
is  a  new  foundation  of  truth,  instead  of  the 
old  foundation  of  error.  In  no  single  indivi- 
dual has  this  foundation  yet  been  Uid:  they 


have  all  been  brought  forth,  all  reared  and 
educated,  and  lived  during  die  whole  course  of 
their  lives  in  circumstances  which  are  the  result 
the  most  erroneous  principles.  All  our  public 
teaching;,  as  well' as  the  principles  and  maxima 
of  public  opinion,  is  false.  Weare  taught  that 
belief  and  unbelief  are  in  our  own  power,  that 
it  is  meritorious  to  entertain  this  opinion  ;  and 
sinful  to  maintain  that ;  and  we  are  even  re- 
quested to  believe,  as  if  belief  was  somewhat 
which  men  could  put  on  and  off  as  they  do 
their  dothes.  As  long  as  men  are  instructed 
thus  they  must  be  irrational. 

"Send  a  Christian  round  the  world,  and  ask 
him  what  he  has  seen  in  foreign  lands;  he' 
will  tell  you  he  has  seen  the  most  strange  and 
fantastic  brings  imaginable ;  men  who  enter- 
tained the  most  monstrous  opinions,  and  prac- 
tised the  most  unmeaning  ceremonies.  "  Surely, 
such  men  must  be  irrational !"  will  be  his  na- 
tural exclamation.  Send  a  Mahometan  or  a 
Hindoo  into  this  country ;  he  wiO  say  the  same 
thing;  he  win  inform  his  countrymen  that 
the  Christians  have  most  ridiculous  opinions, 
and  attach  immense  importance  to  wnat  ap- 
pears to  him  a  mere  ntystieal  absurdity.  Each 
of  these  individuals  it  trained  according  to  the 
machinery  existing  in  his  own  country.  Bach 
country  has  adopted  a  standard,  and  it  forms 
all  the  rising  generations  after  that  model,  which 
is  acknowledged,  for  want  of  better  knowledge, 
to  be  the  most  perfect  model  in  existence. 

I  am  about  to  follow  the  same  example,  and 
make  a  machine  for  human  character  ;  and  in 
doing  so  I  also  follow  the  example  of  these 
sects,  and  say  as  each  says  of  the  other,  that 
they  are  all  wrong  together.  No  man  is  born 
with  a  power  to  Delieve  or  disbelieve.*  He 
must  follow  the  strongest  convictions.  Here 
are  four  lamps  behind  roe ;  you  know  them  to 
be  four  in  number,  you  have  the  evidence  of 
your  senses  for  the  truth  of  it ;  no  man  could 
persuade  you,  you  could  not  force  yourselves  to 
believe,  that  there  are  only  three,  or  mat  there 
are  more  than  four ;  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  you  by  the  evidence  of  your  senses,  and  it 
is  irresistible:  then  there  is  no  merit  in  be. 
lievimr  there  are  four— it  is  an  irresistible  im- 
pression. You  cannot  love  that  which  is  dis- 
agreeable, nor  hate  that  which  is  pleasing; 
then  how  can  there  be  merit  in  loving  or  not 
loving  ?t 

But  how  is  the  new  birth  to  take  place  ? 
Why,  all  the  errors  of  education  must  be  re- 
moved, and  not  a  vestige  left,  and  another 
foundation  must  be  laid  in  its  stead.  We  must 
become  as  little  children ;  our  minds  must  be- 
come as  the  minds  of  babes ;  they  must  be  di- 
vested of  all  former  impressions,  and  ready  to 
receive  every  new  truth  that  presents  itself, 
and  to  receive  a  new  character  from  the  cir- 


•  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  "  Ye 
are  sated  by  faith,  ana  that  not  o/  «our«e/eM  ;  it 
is  the  gift  of  God/  or  Providence,  or  eircum 
stances— what  is  the  difference  ?~£o. 

f  The  Calriaints  bold  nil  this  doctrine  ;  there  in 
not  a  sentence  here  that  it  not  pore  Culvininm  j  bnt 
though  they  recognise  the  premises,  they  rvu 
into  a  rtry  different  conclusion,  for  after  acknow- 
ledging thnt  the  grace  of  God  i«  irresistible,  and 
that  the  absence  of  grace  infallibly  lea? es  you  a 
prey  to  moral  evil,  they  mnintaia  thnt  you  will 
be  damned  for  want  of  the  faith  which  you  your, 
self  could  not  create.  Thus  we  And  that  it  is  not 
so  much  a  foundation  of  good  facts  or  premises 
thatwe  wnat  as  a  fond  judgment  to  dmw  con- 
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oumstances  that  surround  us.  We  trtttt  clothe 
ourselves  with  charity  ;  such  charity  m  wfll 
enable  us  to  look  even  with  a  degree  of  satis*, 
faction  upon  (bote  who  differ  in  opinion  from 
11%  saying  to  ourselves,  "Oh!  here  is  an  indi- 
vidual whoee  experience  it  sUfferevt  front  mine, 
and  has  come  to  different  ccttclutions.  I  will 
beeure  to  learn  something  from  him."  Were 
all  men  imbued  with  such  liberal  principles  at 
these,  tmth  would  rapidly  progress;  men 
would  be  eager  to  find  it;  but  hitherto  they 
have  rather  endeavoured  to  suppress  it,  by  the 
operation  of  a  contentious  and  rivabous  spirit 
of  sectarianism,  which  is  not  willing  to  receive 
instruction  from  an  opponent. 

There  is  a  standard  for  truth  in  morals  as 
well  as  in  mathematics ;  and  there  is  such  a 
unity  m  truth,  that  no  two  truths  can  ever  be 
found  in  opposition  to  each  other.  When  our 
minds  are  lx>rn  again,  and  we  receive  the  new 
foundation,  then  all  the  truths  which  we  re- 
ceive shall  first  be  compared  with  this  standard 
or  fundamental  principle,  and  be  received  or 
not  received  according  as  they  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  iL  All  ideas  which  do  not  coincide 
with  the  fundamental  truth  must  be  rejected ; 
and  such  Is  the  change  which  wiH  be  effected 
upon  men,  when  the  new  principle  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  child  of  six  years,  reared  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  system,  will  surpass  in 
intelligence  and  accuracy  of  reasoning  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  of  the  old  world. 
Such  men  as  Bacon,  Newton,  and  others,  were, 
no  doubt,  men  of  learning  and  of  powerful 
minds  in  their  own  department  or  mode  of 
reasoning :  but  still  they  were  men  full  of  til 
the  prejudices  of  the  old  world,  and  guilty  of 
drawing  the  most  absurd  conclusions  respecting 
society  and  morals.  They  had  not  the  true 
foundation  of  morals  and  society.  Hence  all 
the  superstructure  they  raited  upon  it  was 
false.  They  might  be  acute  and  correct  on 
other  subjects  of  science,  but  they  were  only 
right  upon  those  departments  which  were  of  no 
immediate  use  to  mankind,  in  alleviating  the 
distresses  of  the  poor,  or  reforming  the  moral 
character. 

Mr.  Owen  then  made  remarks  upon  that  part 
of  the  letter  which  relates  to  hours  of  labour. 
He  said  that  men  were  not  yet  qualified  to  live 
happily  with  four  hours  labour  alone.  It  re. 
quires  a  certain  polish  of  mind  to  spend  the 
time  well,  when  not  engaged  in  active  labour ; 
and  such  mental  refinement  the  working  classes 
had  not  yet  attained  to.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  eight  hours*  labour  was  essential  to 
begin  with,  devoting  two  hours  to  the  improve- 
ment of  me  mind,  and  lessening  the  hours 
of  labour  as  the  improvement  progressed.  But, 
in  respect  to  the  fears  of  die  wormy  magis- 
trate respecting  idleness,  they  were  quite 
rincHess.  "  If  idleness  be  the  mother  of 
wretchedness,  then  how  very  miserable 
must  those  men  he  who  have  nothing  to  do ! 
How  ought  we  to  pity  our  men  of  wealth  and 
title,  who  are  idlers  all  their  lives,  and  produce 
neither  wealth  nor  knowledge  f '  There  is  much 
to  be  done  before  the  plan  can  be  completed, — 
old  prejudices  to  be  removed,  and  preparations 
to  be  made  for  the  new  state.  It  Is  impossible 
to  regenerate  mankind  in  such  a  state  as  this, 
I  am  not  at  alt  surprised  at  the  worthy  majps- ' 
trate  calling  the  scheme  Utopian,  if  he  imagines  , 
that  I  contemplate  a  change  of  the  character  of  j 
man  in  such  a  system  of  society  as  that  we, 
live  in.  Such  a  scheme  would  certainly  he  the 
most  visionary  of  all  schemes,  quite  amurac* 
ticable.    We  can  only  change  human  nature  > 


byajmnghsff  she  circumstances  m  which  man 
lives,  and  this  change  we  shall  snake  so  com. 

Bte,  that  man  wU  become  a  totally  different 
ng.  At  present  we  hve  in  a  most  artificial 
state,  we  cannot  give  vent  to  the  feelings  of  our 
nature;  which  of  us  can  go  into  society  and 
speak  the  plain,  simple  truth,  express  the  mere 
feelings  of  our  minds?  none  of  us.  WesbeuM 
be  declares!  madmen  or  fools,  and  compelled 
to  resort  to  our  old  falsehood  and  hypocrisy 
once  more.  We  are  all  of  us  artificial  beings, 
the  creatures  of  the  society  in  which  we  live; 
aU  our  language  is  conventional  and  all  our  ac- 
tions: there  is  a  restraint  upon  us  in  every 
thing  we  do.  But  certainly  it  is  a  great  step 
in  etJvance,  and  one  of  the  favourable  signs  of 
the  times,  when  a  magistrate  publicly  states  it 
as  has  octrviotion  that  faith  la  not  meritorious, 
and  unbelief  not  culpable. 

Mr.  Owen  then  proceeded  to  answer  the  four 
questions  in  the  letter;  but  as  he  did  not  finish 
the  questions,  but  promised  to  return  to  them, 
we  shall  give  all  the  answers  at  once. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sm^Iibes  been  frequently  objected  to  the 
Indefatigable  Propounder  of  the  New  Viewsof 
Society,  advocated  in  the  pages  of  the  Crieie, 
that  he  has  not  made  the  emancipation  of 
woman  a  tending  object  in  his  designs  for  the 
ssnehoratton  of  mankind ;  or  placed  its  neces* 
sky. to  prominently  beibre  the  public  mind  as 
its  importance  Would  appear  to  detnoml,  or  as 
wettU  become  the  advocate  of  the  rights  *£&*, 
tenets  husnan  race. .  -.-*•" 

The  St*  Ssaaoniana,  resident  in  tads  metro- 
potts,  have  'been  some  of  the  foremost  upon 
this  point  in  then*  reproaches  of  a  man,  of 
whose  fundamental  principle!,  and  cohse- 
quentlv  of  the  wheat  of  whose  practical  mea- 
sures, they  are  totally  ignorant;  and,  while 
writing  these  lines,  the  Crist*  of  this  week 
furnishes  me  with  the  erroneous  ideas  enter- 
tained by  the  thinking  women  of  Pans,  the 
supporters  of  the  "  Tribune  des  Famines." 

But  these  errors  are  maintained,  not  only 
by  these  who  prefeeeeeUy  build  upon  another 
foundation,  but   even  among   those   calling 
themselves  the  adherente  of  our  great  social 
reformer.    Even  among  them,  I  say,  we  find 
some  putting  forward   the   emancipation  of 
woman  as  a  fundamental  principle.    Now,  I 
ask,  Mr.  Editor,  in  what  does  the  slavery  of 
woman  consist  ?    Does  it  not  consist  in  being 
sutfected  to  laws  which  she  has  been  carefully 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  forming;  to 
laws,  which  fall  with  extreme  severity  upon 
her,  and  which  having  been  framed  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
have  made  man  himself  a  partaker  of  the 
positive  miseries  they  inflict,  and  have  with- 
held from  him  pleasures,  which  but  for  their 
intervention  he  would  enjoy?    Does  not  her 
slavery  consist  in  having  been  systematically 
exdusled  from  an  education,  which,  however 
nttsesahly  defective  it  may  be,  has  been  an 
additional  weapon  in  the  hands  of  her  tyrant? 
Excuse  the  etrength  of  the  expression.    I. 
bknmlslm  not;  but  the  truth  must  be  eon*, 
ceded,    Man  has  been  trained  to  be  the  tyrant 
of  woman;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that*  in. 
this  respect,  at  least,  his  education  hat  not 
been  thrown  away.    In  what,  then,  must  the 
emancipation  of  woman  consist?    In  equal 
education,  and  in  equal  participation  in  the 
formation  of  those  lairs  by  winch  she,  in  com. , 
ntonrwida  every  member  of  the  community,  is , 


to  be  guhled;  and  this  emancipation  we  shall 
find  provided  for  in  the  fourteenth  aac*  twesn. 
first  articles  of  the  Constitution  proposed  by 
Robert  Owen. 

"  14.  Both  sexes  shall  have  equal  education, 
rights,  privileges,  and  personal  hbert? ;  thai 
associations  wfll  arise  from  the  generti  tynps. 
thiee  of  their  nature,  unmfinenced  by  triage1 
distinctions." 

"  21.  Each  community  shall  be  goremed  by 
a  general  council,  composed  of  all  tit  maim 
between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty.fWe; 
and  each  department  shall  be  under  the  innse. 
cfiate  direction  of  a  committee,  formed  of 
memhets  of  the  general  council,  chosen  by  the 
latter  m  She  order  to  be  detsnsined  upas.'  - 
See  Crieie,  Sth  Feb.,  essViii,  page  114. 

Now,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  itiiosJy 
from  the  principles  contained  in  these  two 
articles  that  the  emancipation  of  woman  cat 
proceed;  and  if  she  shall  have  an  education 
equal  to  man,  and  that  education  greatly  rope. 
rior  to  any  yet  given  to  any  individual ;  if  the 
have  an  equal  share  in  the  government  of  the 
community,  I  think  she  must,  in  every  sets? 
of  the  term,  bo  eananeipated;  and  until  arrange* 
ments  can  be  made  to  give  her  an  equal  parti- 
cipation in  these  two  essential  privileges,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  in  what  her  emaneipstioo 
can  consist  In  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
oor  amiable  Parisiennes,  when  they  exthim 
"  You  did  not  know,  nor  do  won  comprehesd 
woman*"  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  tysjpt- 
thke.  That  the  affections  are  far  stronger  h 
*womtn-»thon>  in  -.man,  and  not  only  stronger,, 
but  more  equable  and  lasting,  Jthe  experience 
of  every  day  appears  to  me  to  cotifirm/The 
phrenologists  also  have  discovered,  thatm  then 
the  organs  of  adhesiveness,  or  attachment  tie 
more  developed.  How  far  these  difference! 
may  be  modified  by  circumstances  so  direct!? 
opposed  to  those  under  which  every  indmdnal, 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  has  hitherto  beet 
trained,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  idea. 
But,  in  any  case,  what  better  can  woman  do 
than  take  her  place  in  those  assemblies  in  wbiea 
her  own  nature,  as  weB  as  that  of  man,  iatobe 
regulated  ? 

One  word  more  to  our  French  coadjutor*  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  happiness.  I  laws 
not  how  Mr.  Charles  Fourier  may  be  engaged  ; 
but,  certain  it  is,  that  Mr.  Robert  Owes  is 
occupied  in  far  mere  extensive  concerns  this 
that  of  budding  boudeire,  into  which  to  tsaab 
the  ladies  to  mourn  over  their  inms^iicstcy. 
He  is  engaged  in  developing  plans  tor  the 
erection  of  edifioestarmore  extJnarve,  snfcndki, 
and  luxurious  than  en*  of  the  pake*  of 
Europe :  edifices,  »f  which  owfery  human  rea- 
dent  wffl  be  called  upon  to  exercise  not  nerd; 
"  taste  and  sentiment ,"  but  of  every  tncntty  of 
the  mind,  forthewelUbeingnotntlyof  epsr- 
tfcmlaf  community,  but  that  of  the  whole  of 
the  human  racei;  edifices  which  though  *su» 
with  hands,"  shall  be  "eternal,"  In  vines 
health,  and  peace,  and  love,  shall  dwell  fcr  ev*. 

March  8th.  JUSTfTIA. 


COMBINATION  THE  ONLY  HOPB  OF 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

TO  THX  EDITOR  OP  TUB  CSUSXS. 

Sin,— In  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  y» 
on  the  9th  instant,  I  stated  "that  I  mj 
have  proved  that  nothing;  ajbort  of  univerari 
combination  on  the  part  of  the  working  dssw 
could  ever  emancipate  them  from  their  ee- 
graded  situation,  if  I  had  not  encroached  «■ 
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your  limits."  With  your  leave,  I  will  do  this 
now;  but,  as  the  political  economist*  assert 
"  that  combinations  can  never  ultimately  suc- 
ceed/' and  as  they  have  forced  upon  the  public 
schemes  of  their  own,  I  deem  it  .necessary  to 
prove  the  truly  visionary  nature  of  these 
schemes,  before  I  prove  the  necessity  for  uni- 
versal combination. 

The  public  has  had  laid  before  them  many 
plans  for  the  purpose  of  curing  national  evils ; 
but  there  are  two  of  them  which  more  parti, 
cularly  attract  public  notice.    To  these  1  shall 
confine  myself.    The  first  is  emanating  from 
the  political  economists,  who  assert  "  that  the 
supply  of  labour  is  greater  than  the  demand;" 
which  is  very  true.     But  their  schemes    to 
cure  this  an  twofold?;    via.— That  of  Mr. 
Malthus,  who  advised  persons  not  to  marry  till 
they  were   more  than  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
and  the  emigration  scheme,  which  proposes  to 
carry  a  portion  of  the  surplus  labour  to  places 
where  tne  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
The  next  is  that  of  die  politicians,  who  assert 
that  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  a  redaction  of 
taxation,  &c,  would  remedy  the  national  dis- 
tress.   Let  us  enquire  into  these  two  schemes. 
The  first  is  the  offspring  of  the,  no  doubt,  well- 
intentioned,  but  certainly  much- mistaken,  Mr. 
Malthus.  who  foun4  out  that  nature  had  im- 
planted in  man  a  principle,  which  if  unchecked 
t>y  vice  and  poverty,  would  cause  population  to 
increase  faster  than  the  means  ox  subsistence. 
His  remedy  is,  however,  as  wise  as  his  fancied 
evil,  for  it  is  only  fancied.    Who  would  have 
thought  of  proposing  a  plan  that  should  sup* 
press  the  sexual  laws  of  human  nature  ?  which 
laws  are  as  immutable  as  that  law  by  which  we 
are  compelled  to  eat  and  drink  to  sustain  life. 
Visionary,  indeed !    Has  Mr.  Owen  proposed 
any  thing  half  so  visionary?     Have  any  of 
the  "  maniacs"  of  Charlotte-street  advised  the 
people  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  lawB  of  their 
nature  ?     1  think  not:  we  are  not  so  visionary. 
[We  do  not  choose  to  follow  our  correspond- 
ent in  his  remarks  upon  pkgrioal  checks,  falsely 
called  moral  checks. — Ed.") 

The  second  scheme  is  that  of  emigration  ;  I 
will  waive  for  the  present  the  question  of  the 
absurdity  of  sending  away  large  numbers  of 
the  working  classes,  whose  labour,  if  properly 
directed,  would  prove  a  never-ending  source  of 
national  wealth ;  and  also  the  injustice  of  send* 
ing  away  the  working  bees,  because  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  other  classes  of  society,  can,  by 
means  of  machinery,  do  with  less  of  the  labour 
of  these  bees ;  and  I  will  show  that  this  scheme 
is  as  visionary  as  the  last.  For,  let  us  look  at 
facta:  our  population,  in  1811,  was  17,109,864, 
and,  in  1831,  it  was  24,271,758,  making  an  in- 
crease of  7,161,894,  or  an  average  increase 
each  year  of  353,094.  The  number  of  persons 
who  emigrated  to  the  British  colonies  and  the 
United  States  for  six  years>  from  1887  to  1832, 
inclusive  was  333,400 ;  or  an  average  for  each 
year  of  55,543 ;  which  number  being  added 
to  the  aforeseaid  increase  in  our  population 
vf  353,094,  makes  408,657  persons  who  must 
emigrate  each  year  to  keep  our  population  at 
Lta  present  point.  But  how  are  these  408,637 
persona  to  emigrate?  They  cannot  walk  to 
Canada  ;  and  as  for  Australia,  it  would  be  a 
good  day's  sail  in  an  open  boat.  The  expense 
jf  conveying  convicts,  as  granted  by  the  House 
>f  Commons,  in  a. vote  on  the  navy  estimates, 
>n  Monday  night  last,  is  15/.  a-head.  But 
dlowing  that  we  could  convey  emigrants  for 
5/.  a-head,  as  a  large  portion  would  go  to 
Canada,  the  expense  would  be  2,043,185/.  ster- 


ling every  year  j  a  pretty  tidy  sum  to  carry  off 
a  "  turplus  population  ! '  This  will  never  be 
submitted  to  by  Englishmen,  I  am  confident. 
But  mark  the  result  in  the  colonies  of  this 
wholesale  emigration.  In  twenty  years  the  popu- 
lation of  the  colonies  would  be  increased  eight 
millions,  or  seven  times  their  present  population. 
Would  not  the  colonies  have  a  "  surplus  popula- 
tion" then  ?  Would  not  the  supply  or  labour 
outstretch  the  demand  ?  Certainly  it  would.  So 
much  for  emigration  and  its  advocates  ! 

But  the  Sheffield  memorialists,  and  other 
parties,  are  crying  out  for  a  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  an  abolition 
of  tithes,  as  the  means  of  restoring  national 
prosperity.    The  answer  of  Mr.  Owen  to  these 
parties  is  most  conclusive ;  and  were  it  not  for 
prejudice,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Owen  would 
strike  conviction  to  their  minds  when  he  says, 
"  that  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  would  be  no  benefit  to  the 
working  classes,  so  long  as  their  labour  was  to 
be  exposed  to  the  competition  of  machinery." 
This,  I  conceive,  would  strike  conviction  to  an 
unprejudiced  mind.     But  as  many  persons  are 
not  satisfied,  I  will  illustrate  the  position  of 
Mr.  Owen.  Suppose  a  certain  set  of  mechanics, 
say  carpenters,  receive  now  1/.  per  week ;  and 
supposing  in  a  month's  time  the  corn  laws  were 
to  he  repealed,  tithes  to  be  abolished,  and  such 
a  reduction  in  taxation,  national,  county,  and 
parochial,  as  to  lower  the  price  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  Hre  twenty  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth ;  it  is 
plain  that  sixteen  shillings  a- week  would  go 
as  far  as  twenty  do  now.    If  the  carpenters' 
wages  continued  to  be  twenty  shillings,  it  would 
be  as  good  to  htm  ss  a  rise  of  four  shillings  in 
his  wages.    But,  mark !  there  are  great  num- 
bers that  would  be  glad  to  take  his  1/.  a-week 
as  dungs  are  now ;  tney  would  be  equally  glad 
to  take  sixteen  shillings  when  that  went  as  far 
as  twenty  will  now.     Thus  the  carpenter  must 
consent  to  receive  the  sixteen  shillings,  or  else 
let  his  competitor  (heaven  save  the  term !)  have 
his  work.    Where  would  be  the*benefit  to  the 
workman  in  this  case  ?  None  whatever.  Would 
Mr.  Owen,  or  the  Sheffield  seeeders  be  right? 
But  I  am  to  show  that  nothmr  short  of 
universal  combination  can  ever  substantially 
benefit  the  working  classes.  Labour,  like  every 
other  commodity,  lias  been  regulated  by  the 
tews  'of1  supply  and  demand.  When  the  supply 
is  greater  than  the  demand,  the  price  of  labour 
fafls ;  when  its  supply  is  less  than  the  demand, 
the  price  rises.    Unfortunately,  the  working 
classes  have  met  with  a  powerful  competitor, 
machinery,  which  has  superseded  to  a  great 
extent  mattuaMabour ;  thus  its  price  has  fallen. 
But  I  have  met  with  a  passage,  in  the  47th 
page  of  vol.  i.  of  the  Penny  Mmgomne,  which 
contains  so  much  "  Useful  Knowledge,"  that 
I  cannot  forbear  quoting  it  in  this  place. 

"  8nppose  that  in  a  parish,  the  quantity  of 
employment  that  can  he  given  bears  such  a 
proportion  to  the  number  of  labourers  that 
each  of  them  receives  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence a-day  for  wages,  the  arrival  even  of  a 
single  new  labourer  might  operate  a  reduction 
of  wages  all  ever  the  pariah  ;  for  rather  than 
want  employment  altogether,  this  supernu- 
merary will  be  wiuing  to  work  for  something 
less  tnan  the  others  receive  ;  he  will  offer  his 
labour,  we  shall  say,  at  two  shillings  a-day. 
This  will  be  at  once  temptation  enough  for 
some  one  to  employ  him,  and,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  him,  dismiss  another  man,  to  whom 
he  had  been  paying  the  higher  rate  of  wages. 
But  the  evil  will  not  thus  be  removed.    The 


person  who  had  been  dismissed  finds  himself 
m  the  same  situation  in  which  the  new  comer 
was ;  he  is  now  a  supernumerary.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  obtain  employment  and  bread,  he 
must  do  as  the  other  aid :  offer  to  work  at  a 
reduced  rate  of  wases.  This  offer  is  of  course 
accepted,  and  another  of  the  high  paid  men  is 
di-j'iac.L  xihu  swti  eeaorts  ie  s  similar 
method  of  recovering  employment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  somebody  else ;  and  thus  the  process 
got*  on,  till  all  the  labourers  in  the  parish  are 
obliged  to  work  for  two  shillings  a-day.  But 
the  depreciation  might  not  end  here-  After 
the  reduction  had  been  made,  the  one  supernu- 
merary labourer  would  remain  as  at  first ;  and 
by  offering  to  work  for  something  less  than  the 
current  rate  of  wages,  might  effect  another 
general  reduction,    And  these  things   would 

Eroceed,  until,  the  competition  among  the 
ibourera,  and  consequent  declension  in  their 
wages,  were  put  a  stop  to  together,  either  by  a 
diminution  in  the  cost  of  production,  which 
the  latter  circumstance  has  occasioned,  enabling 
die  master  to  employ  more  hands,  or  by  the 
gains  of  the  mm  ostap  ground  down  to  so  tow  a 
point,  «t  jutf  to  sustain  ovioomco." 

There,  Sir,  there  is  a  picture  of  competition 
for  you !  Its  destructive  ipfuence  not  to  stop 
tUi  it  had  "  ground  down  the  gains  of  the  men 
to  sa  low  a  point,  as  just  to  sustain  existence !" 
Well,  Sir,  this  is  frightful  enough.  And  that 
this  is  the  present  condition  of  the  working 
classes  we  too  well  know*  What  can  put  a  stop 
to  it  ?  Nothing  short  of  a  universal  combina- 
tion among  the  men ;  and  which  combination 
shall  regulate  the  number  of  hours  to  be  em* 
ployed,  to  be  such  *i  to  give  moderate  employ., 
raent  to  all  their  numbers,  and  such  wages 
aa  will  procure  them  comfortable  subsistence. 
Aa  long  as  the  labouring  men  allow  their  labour 
to  be  exposed  to  "  jhe  wholesome  breeses  of 
competition/*  as  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  long  will  they  be 
the  victims  of  the  capitalists  and  machinery. 
Competition's  breeses  "  wholesome,"  too  ?  The 
appearance  of  working  men  ahow  how  "  whole- 
some" those  breeses  have  been;  the  dim  swv 
rowful  eye ;  the  care-worn,  thin,  pale  cheek ; 
the  sorrow  bespeaking  countenance ;  the  trem- 
bling, feeble  limbs;  the  awkward,  unmanly 
gait ;  the  worn-out  dress ;  the  empty,  hungry 
stomachs  of  too  many  of  the  producers  of 
wealth  and  knowledge,  ton  plainly  show  haw 
very  "  wholesome  "  the  breeiea  of  competition 
are*  By  combination,  however,  we  shall  put  a 
stop  to  these  "  wholesome  breezes."  How  are 
we  to  accomplish  this  object?  the  working  men 
ask.  Why,  by  union  you  may  do  any  thing. 
Were  the  producers  to  atop  creating  wealth, 
they  would  nave  the  aristocracy,  and  other  non- 
producers  of  society,  bowing  before  them  in 
humble  supplication.  The  capitalist  would  find 
out  that  his  gold  was  too  hard  to  eat;  harder 
than  sea-biscuit ;  his  silver  would  not  digest ; 
his  bank  notes  would,  like  Adam's  fig-leaf 
apron,  afford  him  a  frail  dress,  and  Exchequer 
hills  would  not  build  him  a  house.  Your  power 
is  immense;  you  cam  carry  society  before  you, 
if  you  be  united.  But  I  have  the  admission  of 
political  economists  that  combination  in  one 
trade  has  succeeded;  and  that  combination 
very  partial  too.  Mr.  Chambers,  in  an  article 
on  political  economy,  quotes  the  following  from 
Mr.  Wade's  «  History  of  the  Middle  am) 
Working  Classes."  "  Some  of  the  trades  of 
London,  particularly  tailors,  are  in  clubs  for 
mutual  support  during  want  of  work  ;  such  a 
society  has  one  drawback  in  operating  as  t 
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combinttion  to  keep  up  wages ;  and  so  far  has 
this  been  successful,  that  no  redaction  in  the 
wages  of  tailors  has  taken  place  since  1815, 
notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
every  article  of  life."  There,  working  men, 
there  are  the  effects  of  thrice-glorious,  heaven- 
born,  sacred  union !  By  union  you  will  bind 
hand  and  foot  that  political  demon,  Competi- 
tion, which  has  ground  you  down  to  poverty 
and  misery ;  by  disunion  it  will  continue  its 
dreadful  ravages  until  you  are  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  tine  sea- weed-eating  population  of 
Ireland,  or  the  garbage-subaisthig  people^  the 
Celestial  Empire.  That  the  workmepm*?  be 
firm,  wise,  and  determined;  yet  moderate, 
just,  and  charitable,  is  die  earnest  wish,  the 
anient  desire,  the  sincere  prayer,  of  him,  who, 
though  not  a  producer,  is  a  working  distributor, 
and  who  subscribes  himself  as  yours  truly,  to 
serve  m  the  cause  of  oppressed  and  enslaved 
industry,  X.  W. 

Feb.  19th,  1S34. 


PETITION  TO  PARLIAMENT. 
On  Tuesday,  March  It,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Tooke  said  he  had  to  present  a 
petition,  of  which,  could  the  allegations  be 
realised,  all  taxation  would  be  at  an  end.  The 
petition  in  question  emanated  from  a  public 
meeting,  at  which,  he  (Mr.  Tooke)  was  in- 
formed, lor  he  was  not  there,  nearly  3,000 
persons  assisted.  It  was  signed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  and  about  000  others,  styling  mem. 
•elves  producers  of  wealth  and  knowledge. 
As  persons  of  such  high  pretensions,  without 
doubt,  must  be  better  able  to  state  their  own 
ease  than  he  could  pretend  to  do,  he  would 
only  so  far  encroach  on  the  attention  of  the 
house  as  to  read  two  or  three  of  the  allegations 
of  die  pedtion,  concluding  with  its  prayer  ;— 
before,  however,  he  would  move  that  tnepetition 
should  lie  upon  the  table,  he  would  mention  that 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  he  had,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  his  late  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
and  in  co-operation, with  the  honourable,  mem- 
bers for  Buckinghamshire,  Bolton,  and  Ips- 
wich, and  the  late  Mr.  Rteardo  and  others, 
endeavoured  so  to  investigate  die  system  suc- 
cessfully adopted  by  Mr.  Owen,  at  New  La- 
nark, as  to  adapt  it  to  workhouses  or  puiper 
establishments  on  an  extended  scale  in  this 
country:  after  much  time  and  labour  bestowed 
by  all  parties,  the  object  failed,  chiefly  owing 
to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Owen 
to  abate  or  compromise  anv  portion  of  his  plan 
in  favour  of  the  finite  and  imperfect  views  of 
his  otherwise  willing  coadjutors.  The  inves- 
tigation, however,  terminated  as  it  began,  with 
sentiments  of  unabated  respect  for  the  integrity 
ef  purpose  and  benevolence  of  motive  by  whicn 
Mr.  Owen  was  actuated  on  the  occasion,  senti- 
ments which  he  (Mr.  Tooke)  stilr  retained ; 
and,  without  entering  further  into  the  subject 
of  the  petition,  he  certainly  considered  Mr. 
Owen  entitled  to  credit  for  calling  public  at- 
tention to  the  superiority  of  the  principle  of 
co-operation  as  compared  with  competition ; 
the  one  eliciting  all  the  better  feelings  and 
charities  of  our  nature,  and  the  other  exciting 
all  its  most  hateful  passions.  He  would  now 
conclude,  and  point  the  moral  of  his  observa- 
tions by  venturing  to  suggest  that  even  in  the 
conduct  of  that  house  no  small  improvement 
would  be  effected  by  a  greater  disposition  to 
act  on  the  co-operative,  rather  than  on  the 
competitive  system . — The  petition  was  ordered 
to  lie  upon  the  table. 


REFLECTIONS 

Upon  the  soothing  influence  of  Nature's  Charms, 
If  we  desire  peace  and  repose,  let  us  con- 
template the  variegated  earth  ever  new,  and 
ever  beautiful.  Let  us  listen  to  the  music  of 
the  sky,  when  the  boughs  are  agitated  by  the 
wind,  and  the  birds  are  serenading  one  ano- 
ther— or  surrender  ourselves  to  that  more  pleas- 
ing sensation,  when  the  serenity  of  Nature's 
silence  imparts  a  congenial  balm  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  heart 

Gazing  upon  die  face  of  Nature,  we  shall  en- 
counter no  human  passions,  no  distrust,  no 
jealousy,  no  intermission  of  friendship !  Even 
her  frowns  are  sublime,  and  we  need  not  fear 
that  death  shall  tear  her  from  us ;  we  look  up- 
on an  immortal  countenance.  An  hour  thus 
dedicated  is  an  act  of  the  purest  piety ;  it  is 
offering  to  the  great  Creator  a  heart  made 
happy  by  the  contemplation  of  his  works ;  and 
can  I  prevail  upon  a  single  fellow-being  to 
detach  himself  for  a  time  from  crowds  and 
enthralments,  and  betake  himself  to  the  sunny 
meadows,  or  the  green  twilight  of  the  woods, 
I  shall  felicitate  myself  on  not  having  quite 
unprofitably  employed  the  morning  of  — 


TRADES'  DELEGATES'  MEETING. 

The  old  Trades'  Delegates'  Meetings  at  the 
Institution  have  been  revived :  they  have  been 
suspended  for  some  time  on  account  of  the 
new  field  which  has  been  opened  up  in  the 
great  national  organisation  of  the  working 
classes ;  but  this  organization  having  been  ac- 
complished, and  presenting  every  appearance 
of  a  safe  and  unobstructed  movement  towards 
the  great  end  of  the  emancipation  of  labour 
from  the  autocratical  control  of  capital,  the 
members  have  thought  proper  to  renew  their 
useful  labours  in  a  branch  of  experimental 
science,  which  will  no  doubt  be  the  means  of 
throwing  considerable  light  upon  the  great 
National  Unions,  who  are  not  as  yet  so  much 
advanced  in  the  study  of  political  economy,  as 
to  see  the  necessity  of  a  complete  inversion  of 
the  old  system  of  society* 

On  Thursday,  the  17th  inst,  a  preliminary 
weekly  public  meeting  of  the  delegates  and 
members  of  the  trades  connected  with  the  Ex- 
change took  place  at  the  Institution,  in  accord- 
ance with  die  resolutions  passed,  Feb.  86th; 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  received 
as  members  of  the  Committee  of  Supervision ; 
—Mr.  Blake,  Cabinet  department ;  Mr.  Par- 
ker, Tailors' ;  Mr.  Hoece,  Shoemakers'. 

The  members  for  the  building  and  for  the 
milliners'  departments  were  not'  officially  ap- 
pointed. 

Resolved,  that  the  conductors  of  the  several 
departments  furnish  a  report  next  Thursday. 

Mr.  Peel  reported  from  the  grocery  depart- 
ment, which  was  shown  to  be  of  considerable 
advantage  to  the  estabUament. 


Upside  down. — "  In  the  discussion  upon 
the  case  of  the  coopers,  m  the  House  of  Com. 
mons,  Sir  J.  Graham,  in  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment, mentioned  the  case  of  a  master  wno  had 
taken  an  extra  apprentice.  It  was  at  the  period 
when  he  had  a  neavy  contract  to  fulfil,  but 
the  men  struck,  and  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  the 
obligation  he  had  entered  into.  He  could  get 
no  fresh  supply  of  hands ;  he  was  powerless 
and  at  their  feet  He  was  compelled  to  sue 
cumb  and  bend  to  their  terms;  and  what  were 


those  terms  ?  The  immediate  diimisssl  of  b» 
apprentice,  the  payment  of  their  wages,  track- 
ing to  30/.,  although  they  had  not  worked,  oh! 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  begging  their  par. 
don  in  his  own  yard.  He  submitted.  He 
begged  the  pardon  of  the  men  he  paid  on  the 
very  ground  he  called  his  own.  Honouiok 
gentlemen  might  talk  of  tyranny  under  abso- 
lute governments,  but  he  knew  of  no  sues 
severe  and  unmitigated  despotism  as  this.** 

On  Sunday  everting,  the  Sro\  Mr.  Smith  vUl 
Lectnre  at  the  Eastern  Institution,  12,  Psrtlasl 
street,  CoonnerciaLroed. 


A  GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL  will  take  place 
at  the  lottitotion  of  the  Industrious  Clan**,  14, 
Charlotte-street,  every  Friday  evening  dariar 
Lent.  Admission  to  the  Corridors,  U  5  Graeni 
Flour,  3d.    (  For  particulars,  see  bills.) 

Mr.  Detrosier  will  Lecture  at  the  IntfUuiM, 
Charlottes!  reel,  00  Tuesday  evening,  at  *o  clock. 


fpHE  FORTY-FOUR  I H  SOCIAL  FESTIVAL 
X  of  the  Association  of  luduetrioua  Cksjei  «itt 
be  held  at  the  lastitotios,  14,  Clwriotta  *reet, 
Rath  bone-place,  on  Monday  .Evening  seit,  tk 
*4th  instant. 

Ticket*  of  Admiaaion,  including  Tea  sad  Coffee, 
Is. 0d„  or  1*.  and  1- hoar  note  each.  Dusrttobe 
opened  at  Seven,  aud  the  Concert  to  commence  it 
a  Quarter  to  Eight  precisely. 

The  Dancing  will  commence*  at  a  quarter  to  10, 
and  continue  uuiuterruptedly  fill  One  o'clock; 
Qnadrille,  Spanish,  Medley,  and  Caatre  Duet* 
alternating. 

The  New-Chrtatiau  (St.  Simonian)  School  fcr 
Children  nnder  twelve  years  of  age,  of  both  uttt 
and  of  all  pt>reuaak>n»,  will  be  open  at  No.  J6, 
Cattle  street  Eaat,  Oxford  Market,  on  Wediesdty, 
Sud  April  uext,  at  Nine  o'clock  in  the  Foreaoct. 
A  Public  lecture,  explanatory  of  the  phi  *»t 
object*  of  the  School,  will  be  delivered  at  tke 
above  Rooms,  mi  Wednesday,  861b  Marts,  it 
Two  o'clock  hi  the  Afternoon.  Admittance  free,  vj 
Ticket  only. 

St.  Simonian  Lectures  and  Diitttmsioas  at  the 
»ame  place,  every  Monday  and  Thatvsaj. « 
Eiabt  o'Ctock,  in  the  Evening;.  Adsuuatcr, 
front  seats,  6d.;  back  seal*,  2d. 

On  Snudaye,  St.  SimouUn  Service  at  Demi 
before  noon.    Admittance  free. 


On  Easter  Monday,  the  31st  of  March,  si  Bam> 
ley,  Yorkshire,  meets  the  Coogreaa  of  the  Grid 
National  Moral  Union  of  the  Working  Q*"h 
announced  In  our  last.  The  snofsreat  Sodam 
throughout  ike  country  am  remeoted  msfsdAst 
Delegates;  and  the  Trades'  (Mens  are  shan- 
formed  that  their  Delegates  will  be  Usoly  re- 
ceived as  Brethren  and  Members  of  ****** 
This  is  the  aubstnnee  of  the  anaonacensat  «*» 
we  gave  iu  our  hut.  eigned  by 

THOMAS  WILSON,  Set. 


A  NEW  WORK!!! 
A  Complete  Play  for  Threepence. 

THE  MINOR  BRITISH  DRAMA  t  sllCefr*  1 
right  Playa.  with  beautiful  Embdlnks**  ] 
by  FtnouLY  and  H*RT.  Published  every  Fm>J» 
in  Octavo.  „_ 
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be  followed  by  popular  pieces,  by  Ptthrf*f*v 
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Published  by  John  Doncombe,  9.  Middle  *•», 
Holboro)  Sherwood  aud  On*  fttereesttr  "* 
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THB  OHABACTKR  OP  BVIRY  HUMAN  BEING  IS  FORMED  POR,   AND  NOT  BY,  THB  INDIVIDUAL." — Ow€U. 


INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE-8TRKEr. 


SUNDAY   EVENING,    MARCH    23. 

Mr.  Owen  lectured. 

My  friends,  in  my  discourse  on  Sunday 
evening  last,  I  read  to  you  a  letter  which  had 
been  addressed  to  roe  by  a  respectable  magis- 
trate at  the  east  end  of  London,  in  which  he 
had  stated  four  questions,  which  he  requested 
roe  to  answer.  On  three  of  these  questions  I 
then  made  some  remarks ;  and  I  now  proceed 
to  notice  the  fourth  question,  which  com- 
mences thus : — 

"4.  (I  speak  as  an  active  magistrate.)  May 
not  your  system  lead  to  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  productive  classes,  as  it  regards  the 
consumers  ?  Never  let  the  question  put  after 
the  lecture  by  a  young  man  be  forgotten: 
*  Can  these  delightful  objects  be  obtained  with- 
out resorting  to  physical  force?'  How  guarded 
ought  you  to  be  in  such  developments!  A 
healthy,  convenient  house,  and  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  the  result  of  three  or  four  hours'  daily 
labour ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government 
to  provide  such  employment,  and  guide  them 
to  this  labour !"  In  answer  to  this  question, 
my  friends,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
system  which  I  have  advocated  so  long  must, 
and  will,  create  dissatisfaction  among  the  pro- 
ducers, when  they  shall  discover  that  they 
<k>  produce  all  the  wealth  which  the  world 
possesses,  and  that  those  alone  enjoy  this  wealth 
-who  really  produce  nothing-;  nay,  further, 
my  friends,  I  say  that  this  knowledge  ought, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will,  cause  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  producing  classes ; 
because  I  believe  that  this  dissatisfaction 
•will  lead  to  the  happiest  results:  it  will 
cause  justice  to  be  done  to  them ;  it  will  give 
them  full  remuneration  for  their  labour,  and 
leave  none  unprofitably  employed.  But,  it  is 
asked,  can  these  delightful  objects  be  obtained 
without  resorting  to  physical  force?  yes ;  they 
will  be  obtained  by  moral  force,  and  by  moral 
force  alone,  for  they  never  can  be  obtained  by 
physical  force ;  and  this  great  change,  which  we 
now  confidently  anticipate  will  speedily  be 
effected,  will  be  produced  by  physical  force 
giving  place  to  moral  force. 

But  our  friend  thinks  we  ought  to  be 
guarded  in  our  developments,  and  take  care 
how  we  represent  that  a  healthy,  convenient 


house,  and  all  the  comforts  of  life,  may  result 
from  three  or  four  hours'  daily  labour,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  provide 
such  employment,  and  guide  them  to  this  la- 
bour. It  is  my  firm  conviction,  derived  from 
long  experience,  that  three  or  four  hours' agree- 
able exercise  by  the  whole  population,  would 
produce  abundance  for  all,  and  with  the  aid  of 
science  and  machinery,  would  saturate  the 
world  with  wealth.  And  I  do  affirm  that  it  is 
the  "duty  of  government  to  provide  this  em- 
ployment, and  that  this  duty  is  second  only  to 
that  still  higher  and  most  important  of  the 
duties  of  all  governments,  which  is,  to  give  the 
best  education  within  its  power  to  every  child 
that  is  born  ;  this  is  the  first  duty  of  every 
government,  and  its  second  duty  is  to  provide 
the  best  employment  for  all.  We  know  that 
hitherto  our  government  has  not  understood 
these  things.  They  have  talked  about  national 
education,  but  never  yet  about  national  employ— 
ment ;  but  if  they  were  really  acquainted  with 
these  subjects,  they  would  know  that  employ- 
ment is  a  necessary  and  most  important  part 
of  education. 

I  feel  much  obliged  to  the  worthy  magistrate 
who  addressed  this  letter  to  me,  for  having 
adopted  this  mode  of  obtaining  information, 
and  satisfying  himself  with  respect  to  the  sys- 
tem which  we  advocate.  I  replied  to  his  ques- 
tions at  a  meeting  at  which  he  was  present, 
and  from  the  conversation  which  I  subse- 
quently had  with  him,  I,  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  answers 
which  were  given ;  and  I  much  wish  that  all 
magistrates  and  all  other  persons  would  act  in 
this  way,  and  make  themselves  well  acquainted 
with  the  views  and  objects .  of  .our  system, 
instead  of  determining  to  oppose  these  views, 
even  without  taking  the  trouble  to  understand 
them.  But,  my  friends,  we  have  this  week 
been  called  upon  to  notice  very  different  pro- 
ceedings from  those  adopted  by  thir  worthy 
magistrate.  You  are  all,  I  dare  say,  aware  of 
the  proceedings  which  have  taken  place  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  where  six  honest, 
hard-working,  ¥jell-intentioned  individuals 
have  been  confined,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years'  transportation,  for  unit* 
ing  to  obtain  remuneration  for  their  labour.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  wiH  be  for  good,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  it  will  greatly  tend  to  bring 


the  affairs  of  the  working  classes  to  a  crisis.  I 
have  foreseen  this  period  for  thirty  years  or 
more ;  and  I  have  told  all  the  governments,  and 
particularly  our  own  government,  that  this 
crisis  would  certainly  come;  and  1  have 
advised  them,  instead  of  waiting  for  it,  that  they 
should  place  the  people  in  such  a  state  as  would 
have  effectually  avoided  tans  casus. 

I  plainly  perceive  -that  4he  time  is  come 
when  all  must  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
course  they  will  take,  and  I  have  written  that 
which  I  am  now  about  (o  read,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  two  states  of  society  into  actual 
collision  ;  for  the  old  system  must  now  continue 
under  the  most  grievous  despotism,  or  it  must 
give  way  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  prin- 
ciples, which  I  have  so  long  endeavoured  to 
bring  into  practice. 

Mr.  Owen  then  read  the  paper,  and  at  that 
part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  obligation  entered 
into  by  the  Unions,  he  said,  "  But,  my  friends, 
secrecy  is  no  longer  necessary  to  your  success  ; 
it  was  absolutely  so  at  the  beginning,  but  it  has 
now  ceased  to  be  so ;  fear  not,  therefore,  to 
make  your  future  proceedings  as  open  as  the 
day.  Truth  and  justice  are  yours,  and  you 
may  now  pursue  your  glorious  plan  to  the 
fullest  extent,  without  the  slightest  danger 
that  you  shall  ultimately  succeed  in  establishing 
their  perfect  equality.'' 

THE  LEGACY  OF  BOBERT  OWEN, 

TO  THB  POPULATION  OP  THB  WORLD. 

"  Sacred  to  Truth,  without  Myntery,  Mixture  0/ 
Error,  or  Fear  of  Man.*' 

Mora  than  half  a  century  ago  I  discovered 
that  there  was  some  grievous  error  deep  in  the 
foundations  of  society,  which  created  evil,  and 
prevented  the  good  which  man  by  his  nature 
was  evidently  destined,  in  some  stage  of  his 
progress,  to  attain  and  permanently  to  enjoy. 

From  that  period  to  the  present,  I  have  never 
ceased  honestly  and  fearlessly  to  search  for  that 
truth  whiehshouldenable  me  to  detect  the  error, 
remove  die  evil,  and  for  ever  establish  the  good. 

Having  found  this  truth,  and  proved  it  to  bo 
such  by  the  only  criterion  of  truth  known  to 
man, — that  is,  by  its  undevisting  consistency, 
with  all  ascertained  facta,  1  now  give  it  to  you, 
that  through  its  influence  you  may  be  regene- 
rated, your  minds  born  again,  and  your  po 
tetity  be  made  partakers  of  the  endless  blf 
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ings  which  this  troth,  and  this  truth  alone,  can 
insure  permanently  for  the  human  race. 

This  great  truth  which  I  have  now  to  declare 
to  you.,  is,  thit  m  lif  fystcm  on  which  all  the 
nation*  of  the  teorid  are  acting  is  founded  in 
gross  deception,  in  the  deqxst  ignorance,  or  in 
a  mtorturt  of  both.  Thai,  under  no  possible 
modification  of  the  principle*  on  which  it  is  based^ 
con  it  ever  produce  good  to  man  ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary t  its  practical results  must  ever  be.  to pro- 
duce ttHl  continually, — and  consequently,  that 
no  really  intelligent  and  truly  honest  individual 
can  any  longer  support  it ;  for,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  this  system,  it  unavoidably  encourages 
and  upholds,  as  it  ever  has  encouraged  and  up- 
held, f»y  pocrisy  and  deception  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  discouraged  and  opposed  truth  and  sin- 
centy,  whenever  truth  and  sincerity  were  ap- 
plied permanently  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  human  race.  It  encourages  and  upholds 
national  vice  and  corruption  to  an  unlimited 
extent ;  whilst  to  an  equal  degree  it  discourages 
national  virtue  and  honesty.  The  whole  sys- 
tem has  not  one  redeeming  quality ;  its  very 
virtues,  as  they  are  termed,  are  vices  of  great 
magnitude.  Its  charities,  so  called,  are  gross 
acts  of  injustice  and  deception.  Its  instruc- 
tions are  to  rivet  ignorance  in  the  mind,  and, 
if  possible,  tp,  render  it  perpetual.  It  sup. 
ports,  in  all  mariner  of  extravagance,  idleness, 
presumption,  and  uaelessness ;  and  oppresses, 
in  almost  every  mode  which  ingenuity  can 
devise,  industry/ integrity,  and  usefulness.  It 
encourages  superstition,  oigotry,  and  fanati- 
cism; and  discourages  truth,  common  sense, 
and  rationality.  It  generates  and  cultivates 
•very  inferior  quality  and  base  passion  that 
human  natnte  can  be  made  to  receive;  and  has 
so  disordered,  all  the  human  intellects,  that  they 
have  become  universally  perplexed  and  con- 
fused, so  tfeat  man  has  no  mst  title  to  be  called 
a  reasonable  or  rational  being.  It  generates 
violence,  robbery,  and  murder,  and  extols  and 
rewards  these  vices  as  the  highest  of  all  vir- 
tues. Its  laws  are  founded  in  gross  ignorance, 
of  individual  man  and  of  human  society  ;  they 
are  cruel  and  unjust  in  the  extreme,  and, 
united  with  all  the  superstitions  of  the  world, 
are  calculated  only  to  teach  inen  to  call  that 
which  is  pre-eminently  true  and  good,  false 
and  bad ;  and  that  which  is  glaringly  false  and 
bad,  true  and  good.  In  short,  to  cultivate 
with  great  care  all. that  leads  to  permanent 
vice  and  misery  in  the  mass,  and  to  exclude 
from  them,  with  equal  care,  all  that  would 
direct  them  to  true  knowledge  and  real  happi- 
ness, which  alone,  combined,  deserve  the  name 
of  virtue. 

In  consequence  of  the  dire  effects  of  thia 
wretched  system  upon  the  whole  of  the  human 
race,  the  population  of  Great  Britain, — the; 
most  advances!  of  modern  nations  in  the  ac~ 
quirerajen*  of  the  means  to  create  riches, 
power,  and  happiness,— has  created  and  sup- 
ports a  theory  and  practice  of  government 
which  is  direcdy  opposed,  to  the  real  well- 
being  and  true  interest  of  every  individual 
member  of  the  empire,'  whatever  may  be  his 
station,  rank,  or  condition, — whether  sovereign 
or  subject.  And  so  enormous  are  the  increase 
iog  errortt  of  this  system  now  become,  that,  to 
uphold  it,  the  government  is  compelled,  day 
by  day,  to  commit  acts  of  the  grossest  cruelty 
and  injustice,  and  to  cafy  such  proceedings 
laws  of  justice  and  of  Christian  mercv. 

Under  this  system,  the  idle,  the  useless,  and 
the  vicious  govern  the  population  jsf  toe  world  t 
whilst  tbe  useful,  and.  the  tauly  virtuous^  a* 


fVsw  *>«*^  a.  system  will  permit  niej*  tfc  be 
vmg&£S*  ire  by  them  degraded  and  ojtatyffafe 

udder  this  system,  those  who  dajffr  afid 
hourly  practise  the  art  of  poisoning  tfc*  wy\ 
feMigkig  the  intellects,  and  reducing  &6&U 
dtp3«  to  the  lowest  stage  of  human  exjfttifice* 
srf  openly  fostered  and  encouraged,  until  Ijjeg 
Wild  peaces  of  temptations,  to  excite  to  W*r~ 
^deeivaWe  vice  and  crime,  and  at  t)|8  Sui 
&ti&  if  teach  almost  a  continued  fykpfy&tf 
thS  vjfet  and  most  demoralising  oatwl  y*jfld 
thfib  wjio,  to  protect  theinAfftrc\  ftM 
he^fcsif&itfe^  m-tooA 

conduct,  from  these  aire  effects,  meet  Whether 
to  aid  and  encourage  each  other  in  their  wis) 
and  virtuous  proceedings,  and  engage  to  dp  so 
by  righteous  oath,  taken  solely  with  a  view  to 
unite  these,  the  producers  of  aU  good  to  society, 
in  a  virtuous.boTfd  o£  brotherhood  and  stater* 
hood;  are  hunted  like  beasts  of  prey,  incarce- 
rated in  demoralising  prisons,  subjected  to  a 
much  worse  than  farcical  trial,  found  guilty 
by  ignorant  and  prejudiced  individuals,  and 
sentenced  to  a  cruel,  ignominious,  and  grossly 
unjust  punishment. 

Men  of  industry,  and  of  good  and  virtuous 
habits!  this  is  the  last  state  to  which  you  ought 
to  submit;  nor  would  I  advise  you  to  allow 
the  ignorant,  the  idle,  the  presumptuous,  and 
the  vicious,  any  longer  to  lord  it  over  the 
well-being,  the  lives  and  happiness,  of  jour, 
spires  and  families,  when,  by  three  dags-of  such 
idleness  as  constitutes  the  whole  of  their  lives, 
you  would  for  ever  convince  each  one  of  these 
mistaken  individuals  that  you  now  possess  the 
power  to  compel  them  at  once  to  become  the 
abject  slaves,  and  the  oppressed  portion  of 
society  which  they  have  hitherto  made  gou. 

But  all  the  individuals  now  living  are  the 
suffering  victims  of  this  accursed  system,  and 
all  are  objects  of  pity :  you  will,  therefore, 
effect  this  great  and  glorious  revolution  with- 
out, if  possible,  inflicting  individual  evil. 
You  can  easily  accomplish  this  mosuto-be- 
desjred  object  Proceed  with  your  Union  on  the 
principles  which  you  have  latterly  adopted  ;. 
they  are  wise  and  just,  and  wisdom  and  justice, 
combined  with  your  Union,  will  be  sure  to 
render  it  for  ever  legal. 

Men  of  industry,  producers  of  wealth  and 
knowledge,  and  of  all  that  is  truly  valuable  in 
society !  unite  your  powers  now  to  create  a  wise 
and  righteous  state  of  human  existence, — a 
state  in  which  the  only  contest  shall  be,  who 
shall  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  perma- 
nent happiness  for  the  human  race.  You  have 
all  the  requisite  materials  awaiting  your  proper 
application  of  them  to  effect  this  change,  and 
circumstances  have  arisen  within  the  last  week 
to  render  delay  a  dereliction  of  the  highest 
duty,  which  you  have  to  perform  to  yourselves, 
to  your  families,  and  to  the  population  of  the 
wprla. 

Men  of  industrious  habits,  you  who  are  the 
most  honest,  useful,  and  valuable  part  of  so- 
ciety, by  producing  for  it  all  its  wealth  and 
knowledge,  you  have  formed  and  established 
the  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades' 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaud,  and  it  will 
prpve  the  palladium  of  the  world.  All  the 
intelligent,  well-disposed,  and  superior  minds 
among  aU  classes  of  society,  male  and  female, 
will  now  rally  round  the  Consolidated  Union  and 
become  members  of  it;  and,  if  the  irrationality 
of  the  present  degraded  and  degrading  system 
should  render  it  necessary,  you  will  discover 
the  reasons  why  you  should  wUhugkr.  sacrifice 
«U  you  hold  dear  in  the  worjd,  an,drIife  itself, 


Vp&er  than  submit  t»  its  fifsanfrrinn  or  cMi 
eat  depression.  ^^ 

Aor  your  sakes,  I  have  became  a  member  sf 
your  Consolidated  Union,  and  while  it  shall  fe 
directed  with  the  same  wisjfnn  and  justice 
that  it  has  been  from  its  commencement,  and 
iU  proceedings  shall  be  mile  known  to  the 
public  as  you  intend  them  to  be,  my  resofa 
ife  to  stand,  by  our  order,  and  support  the  Union 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  It  is  this  Coosa. 
lidstfld  Union  that  can  ajohe  save  the  British 
es?}sf§6  from  greater  confusion,  anarchy,  and 
Wtery  than  it  has  ever  ft%  experienced,  it  is* 
it  will  become  daily  mere  and  more,  the  real 
conservative  power  of  society ;  for  its  example 
will  be  speedily  followed  by  all  nations,  and 
through  its  beneficial  example  die  greatest 
revolution  ever  effected  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  will  be  commenced,  rapidly  ear. 
ried  on,  and  completed  over  die  world,  with- 
out bloodshed,  violence,  or  evil  of  soy  kind, 
merely  by  an  overwhelming  moral  influence,, 
which  influence  individuals  and  nations  will 
speedily  perceive  the  folly  and  nsf^nm  of 
attempting  to  resist. 

Experience  has  forced  these  important  truths 
into  my  mind,  and  If  give  them  now  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  as  the  most  valuable  legafcr 
that  man  can  give  tp  man. 


THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

(Conttnusdfrom  page  244.— See  atson.  U7.) 
1793.  Aristocratic  hatred  to  French i  liberalism 
prevailed  agaiust  true  national  Interests,  tt 
were  not  yet  wine  enough  to  aaderstandsU  tat 
advantages  of  non- interference*  on  i  be  ossuary, 
the  demon  of  interference  presided  uu&rtssstd) 
over  all  our  council*,  and  as  if,  through  spite  at 
its  failare  against  one  American  brethren,  weW 
resolved,  "  conte  qui  route,"  to  annihilate  rtttk- 
licaniam  in  Europe,  war  ws*  declared  egussttst 
French  people;  and  we  entered  with  nine*  eainv 
vugauee  and  profligacy  than  ever  into  the  listen 
of  borrowing,  funding,  and  stdck  creating,  <*  iW 
baneful  plan  of  ptpeteai  annuity  to  fierpthsU 
on  our  own  people  ike  system  of  smfctstterf,  «*■ 
rect  taxation,  in  order  to  subsidise  dsspetsm 
abroad  against  France  and  freedom, 

Jn  July,  1792,  the  French  aristocracy,  dissert** 
by  emigration,  were  collected  at  Cobisntz  by  toe 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  moot  injudicious  ssti- 
festoest  remarkable  also  for  their  presssnriuv 
were  promulgated ;  and  then  were  sows  tsssnt 
seeds  of  that  political  upas  tres,  the  braoeheio/ 
which,  united  under  the  odd  name  of  ao/t  altuna, 
are  withering  away  ever  since  the  three  4sy»' 
hurricane  of  July,  1830,  tore  it  up  by  iseruA 
to  preserve  modern  society  from  the  eff sett  ©f  m 
deadly  shade.  But  then,  will  it  not  beasttd,*** 
there  in  those  days  no  true  patriots  in. the M 
able  to  protest  against,  and  6nally  opp*se,isct 
aristocratic  diotatprs  as  were  lending  tstsm* 
towards  that  jobbiog  and  funding  Tories  whkk 
has  whirled  it  into  the  abyss  of  perpetual  eabsr* 
rassment,  under  the  tyranny  of  n  fiusacjsl  pest- 
sure,  beyond  the  hope  of  relief  ?  TTie  answers, 
that  there  were;  but  venality  and  eorrssn* 
forced  them  back  into  a  power  lean,  minority, 

Were,  then,  all  Briton*  equally  olios'  to tke  ef- 
fects of  the  evil  indirect  invluejics  of  sijft- 
tern,  which,  affecting  every  member  of  the  cow 
munity,  Would  become  tantamount  to  a  sersersti 
mortgage  upon  individual  industry  ?  Far  mm  it, 
is  the  answer.  February  18,  179?,  J*>.  F« 
brought  forward  his  motion,  wherein  st.deetoei 
that  to  make  war  agtriust  France  «r«u  etithtrj* 
the  henour  nor  polity  of  (treat  Britain.  hV* 
the  Commons  the  proposition  Wss  test,  by  P* 
hundred  aads^vesn^/sytalf  *fap*a*nH*+ 
focracy,  against  fosty-faur  frcejy  etecjei  iss* 
9     ■  O 
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tentative*.  Soon  after*  the  91  embers  of  the  society 
cafled  tl^e  Piti  Afros  of  the  People,  unanimously 
earned  the  meritorable  petition  for  a  reform  in  pnr- 
aameot.  which  Charles  Grey,  Esq ,  presented  in 
to*  Commons  of  England  on  the  6 in  of  May  fal- 
lowing-, and  as  no  hope  could  e?er  be  entertained 
of  the  voice  of  the  people  being  heard  by  the  le- 
£frUtsre.  without  first  annihilating  the  usurped 
power  of  the  House  of  Lord*  over  the  Goinmons, 
the  Friends  of  (he  People,  after  eompleiiifag  of  all 
tjit  anomalies  and  corruptions  of  our  re prese m»- 
ttye system,  (partly  corrected  by  the  late  reform 
6H1,)  concluded  their  patriotic  petition  by  slating 
itrat'tte  increase  of  taxes,  establishments,  and 
ttejr  influence,  alio  tbo  increase  of  laws  fomid 
pecessss]*  to  1  epel  the  increasing  attacks,  upon  the 
purity  and  freedom  of  election,  made  Uh'ujh  time 
ni inquire  Joto  the  premises,  which,  however  well 
adapted  to  the  past,  could  never  satisfy  the  pre. 
smut.    After  ill,  the  changes  brought  da  by  time, 


in  the  reatricted  distribution,  increased  accumula- 
tionof  wealth,  and  monopoly,  had  transformed  the 
naturai  Meetings  of  a  fas  t-Hn  died  sing  pofkttation 
into  a  national  curse. 

1793.  Such  were,  tbes,  the  efforts  made  to  ward 
off  the  threatening  calamity  of  more  loans  and 
store  fnndimj,  on  the  baneful  principle  of  perpe- 
tual a*nuittes9  and  consequently  of  perpetual 
taxation  ;  bot  all  those  efforts  were  made  in  vain  : 
their  petition  was  rejected.  Tn  fat  nation  and  par- 
tial interests  triumphed  over  prudence  atad  wis- 
dom ;  aud  although  the  frreat  and  diatinguis^e/i 
patriot,  who,  after  forty  years  of  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  reform,  Ihrdd  to  bo  the  HbeAf^nfuded 
premier,  by  whom  its  ultimate  success  was  partly 
secured  in  1832  j  yef,  may  it  091  prove  top  tytel 
for  time  alone  can  show,  whether  afftne  national 
good  tn  fended  to  be  accbmpllshed  at  the  ojrenfntj 
Of  bis  political  career,  can  act  Sally  t*  real  ■  ted 
at  its  eletf,  after  so   many  intervening  years 


have  but  tap  unfortunately  dei eJpped  the  wither- 
ing, indirect  influence  of  an  exclusive  jobbing 
system,  which  the,  sole  aim  of  his  patriotic  ef- 
fort* wan  to  have  adverted  in  time. 

1 1  1  r-  oujy  by  perusing  attentively  the  list  of  all 
sums  burrowed  each  year  from  our  room*  r]  men, 
for  the  jjim  liberal  service  of  a  inction,  thai  any 
correct  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  persevering  ex 
fYairug«nce  with  which  our  mistaken  arUtocmey 
Carried  on  the  war  during  n  period  of  no  |e*§  Ihau 
twenty-twu  veufs,  directed  first  against  the  eman- 
cipation nf  mankind,  snbMCqucotly  againil  French 
in  i  i  1 t  .1  r  v  n^cet  1  d  ancy , 

S-'parsYing,  in  two  di*linct  c  lumii*,  the  *t$m* 
actli  nlv  tntitotr*dj  and  the  uomiiul  stuck  created 
eV'jti  vmr,  we  kind  (according  to  Co^en'*  Com- 
Mtutmm  i/f  Fit?  jwcji)  that  nhnety-*eren  imllfoni 
and  .\  huff,  burrowed  in  the  five  years  from  I7&i 
to  1797,  created  about  cue  hundred  and  thirty 
m  ill  ion*  stock. 


If  eats-. 

Amount  of 
capital  borrowed 

Amount  of 

nominal  8tock 

created. 

Increasing 

'    amount  of 

Perpetual 

Annuities. 

Bills  passed    (  Highest     Increasing 

each  year  for   fprice  of  $    amount  of 

inclosure  of    1  per  cent.  |     Poor  and 

Common  Lands.    Stock.    .County  Hates. 

Price  of 

Quartern 

Loaf. 

Conviction 

for  forgery 
of  Bank 
Notes. 

1793 
1194 
1795 
1796 
1797 
y#*l  in  5  years 

£4,500,000 
11,000,000 

•22,600,000 

85,500,000 
34,190,000 

£6,250,000 
13,812,790 
28,148,835 
36,968,000 
44,862,800 

£8,921,835 

9,226,247 

9,871,826 

10,856,632 

12,923,263 

60 
74 
77 
72 
85 

*»t 

£3,399,000 
8,588,000 
8,807,000  x 
4,027,000 
4>S48;000 

7id 

lot 

••• . 

£97,730,000     '£1  30,9*2,  425 

*Thc  aVerage  interest  being  about  four  and  three- 
gnaWer*  per  cent,  upon  the  mm  actually  borrowed, 
late  rate  of  interest  on  each  loan  bearing  of  course 
<M>  tnt  nominal  amount  of  stock  created,  and  not 
*pon  tl^e  sum  aciualle  farrowed. 

1707.  We  had  reached  only  the  fifth  year  of 
ttrat  long  war,  when  the  draining  of  specie,  occa- 
sibsted  by  tire  sob*4&e*  or  loans  to  the  £mperor 
^sSeribauy  (that  eostmaite  enemy  foefl  ametio 
riii  ion),  ha^  already  cause*1  a  great  scarcity  of  the 
precious  metals. 

trie  bullion  In  the  Bank  was  reduced  to  nearly 
esse  mtHien,  wbtrst  their  notes  in  circulation 
aknooitfted  to  more  than  eight  millions ;  and  the 
memorable  order  was  passed  by  the  Privy  Conn* 
cil.  requiring  the  Bank  of  jSegliind  to  suspend 
t  hrelV  cash  payments,  as  the  last  resource  left  to 
asjppsrt  public  credit ;  or(4o  other  words,  govern- 
psesst  having  spent  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
dif  potable  real  capital  of  the  country,  but  not 
fravin?  jet  exhausted  all  their  animosity  and 
rasje  against  French  liberalism,  resolved,  rather 
thau»  to  give  up  Huerfori+g,  that  there  should 
tro   longer   be  any  real  value  in  stocks,  nor  in 


any  other  kind  of  property  la  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  one  and  two- pound  notes  were  then  pre- 
pared for  the  circulating  medium.  The  loan;  coo- 
tiouaao*  of  the  restriction  caused  the  exportation 
of  nearly  all  the  specie  in  circulation  during  the 
war  (estimated  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  mil- 
lions),— all  the  coin  flowing  naturally  ffdfii  this 
country,  where  it  was  no  longer  deemed  necessary; 
to  all  other  countries,  where  It  could  be  store  pro- 
fitably employed. 

The  subsequent  effect  of  this  measure  was  na- 
turally a  considerable  rise  in  the  ftetiliQ**  ffrice 
of  all  public  funds;  sud  bullion  having  left  (he 
country,  all  other  property  naturally  became  alao 
fictitious  in  value.  Land,  manufactures,  commerce, 
navigation,  industry,  skill,  labour,  stock  Created, 
and  dividends,  all  Increased  tn  fictitious  raise. 
Taxes  themselves  Decease  also  lotttious,  and  were 
considerably  increased.*  The  influence  of  this 
system  on  the  price  of  land  may  be  seen  ]by  the 
number  of  inclosure  bills  passed  in  each  year;  and 
the  increase  of  poor  and  comity  rates  are  evident 
proofs  of  the  baneful  effects  of  indirect  taxation 
upon  the  profit  of  industry. 


The  assessed  ta*es  ffrere  fhen  trebled.  A  tax 
was  Imposed  on  income,  and  government  was 
enabled  to  continue  vigorously  (n>&a  a  depreciafeU 
paper  iurrency)  the  fobbiiiq  system  6/  borrowing, 
front  our  inost  loyal  monied  men,  on  terms  etTH 
more  prodigal  and  extravagant,  as  majr  be  see* 
by  the  following  statement  of  loans  made  and  of 
stock  created  for  the  next  five  years,  exhibiting 
a  much  greater  dttfevemoe  between  thasemsad*- 
vanned  for  the  public  service  and  the  uootiael 
smeont  funded,  from  1798  to  1800,  than  that  pre- 
xiotysly  tn  the  Bank  restriction. 

The  Oral  loan  made  after  the  Bank  restrictJMi 
is  one  nf  the  most  remarkable,  aa  exhibiting  the 
danger  tn  which  oar  capitalists  considered  them- 
selves exposed,  since  it  was  made  under  fifty  per 
pen.t^T-npvards  pf  thirty-four  millions  being 
funded  tor  only  seventeen  millions  actually  ad- 
vanced to  government ;t  the  average  interest  be! op 
above  fiye:and  a- half  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
advanced^  without  taking  into  account  the  facility 
granted  of  paying  by  Instalments,  although  the 
interest  upon  the  whole  began  from  the  day  the 
loans  were  taken. 


Years. 

Real  amount  of 
Loans. 

Amount  of 

nominal  Stock 

created. 

Increasing 

amount 

of  Perpetual 

Annuities. 

Bills  passed  each 

year  for 

Inclosure  of 

Common  Lands. 

Hignest 

price  of  3 

per  cent 

mock. 

Increasing 

amount  of 

Poor  and 

County  Rates. 

Price  of 

the 

Quartern 

Loaif. 

Convictions 

for  forgery 

in  each 

year. 

Amount  dut 
by  Governmt. 
to  Bank  at  end 

of  each  year. 

1798 

1799 
Floating  Funded 

1800 

1801 
.Floating  Funded 

1809 

£17,000,000 

18,500,000 

f  13,029,400 

\  20,500,000 

f  28,000,000 

X  8,000,000 

25,000,000 

£180,029,400 

£34,041,400 
32,767,250 
22,612,825  \ 
32,135,000/ 
49,210,0001 
11,138,060/ 
82,990,625 

£15,251,184 
15,689,143 

15,888,263 

17,139,720 
18,144,873 

48 
63 

80 

122 
96 

53| 
65} 

61 
69j 

£4,248,000 
4,470,000 

4,693,000 

4;dl7,000 
5,142,000 

8id. 
18tt. 

16jd. 

lid. 
10*4. 

11 
12 

29 

3^ 
44 

£9,444,976 
8,986,439 

12,899,239 

1I,9«8,&& 
13,552,339$ 

Tq**l  in  ,6  yean 

££1 4,695,550 

I 

*  Since  the  resumption  of  cash   payments  by  the  Bank,  tpe  fictitious  high  rate  of  taxes  continued  however  to  Be  paid  in  a  currency  worth  about 
•Mrt *>Ave  per  Cent,  more  than  that  in  which  they  bad  been  originally  imposed. 

^»  T*t  <he  ftfndndrder  claims,  as  a  right,  his  dividends  iu  a  gold  currency !  J  Exclusive  of  the  permanent  debt  of  14,686,800/. 
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THE    CRISIS. 


I»  the  vtnw  from  f^n$  to  17tT,  tnt  ninety, 
srvea  miilkma  borrowed  bad  created  new  »tock  lo 
the  imoimi  of  one  bandred  end  thirty  million* 
in  round  number*,  previous  to  fee  JfaiiA  Reetric- 
Hon  Jet. 

In  the  next  Ave  jeer*,  from  1798  to  1802,  the 
one  hundred  end  thirty  millions  borrowed, created 
Block  to  the  amouut  of  two  boodred  and  fifteen 
million*,  round  numbers  (subsequent  to  the  Bank 
Restriction)  ;  thus  showing  an  exeat*  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  stock  created  (during  the  8r»t  aud 
second  series  of  Ave  year*,  as  compared  with  the 
amount  actually  borrowed  during  each  period)  of 
no  less  than  forty-one  millions  against  the  public, 
in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
and  thereby  creating  an  additional  annual 
charge  of  no  less  than  1,435,000/.  over  and 
above  that  which  the  same  amount  borrowed  (bad 
the  Bank  paid  in  cash)  would  have  imposed  npon 
future  generations  ! 

It  must  further  be  remarked  here,  that,  from 
1793  to  1802,  the  average  rate  at  which  the  three 
per  cent.  Mock,  above  detailed  wa»  created  by  the 
terms  oo  which  the  various  sums  were  borrowed, 
being  about  flftyseven  and  three-eighths  per 
cent.,  the  average  market  price  of  the  same  stock 
during  that  'period  being  *ixty»one  and  seven- 
eighths  per  cent.,  and  the  purchases  made  by  the- 
Commissioners  of  the  Slaking  Fend  during  the»e 
ten  years  Amounting  to  49,655,530/.;  the  lose, 
consequently  su*tained  by  the  public  must  be  the 
difference  between  fifty-seven  three-eighths  and 
sixty-one  seven-eighths,  or  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  in  the  stock  thus  re-purcha»ed,  amounting 
to  2,234,500/.  To  form  correct  idea*  on  the  indi- 
rect evil  influence  of  a  funding  system,  supported 
by  indirect  taxation,  it  ia  nece**ary  to  compile 
nuder  one  view  the  moral  aud  financial  statistics 
of  the  country. 

The  increase  lo  the  funded  debt,  since  the  year 
1793.  was  no  lev*  than  three-hundred  and  stxty- 
dHUodb  and  a-balf,  the  total  amount  of  the  no- 
tional debt  being  (midsummer  1808)  622,593,654/. 
19s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  16^00,000/.  floating  debt. 

The  increasing  amount  of  perpetual  taxation  on 
the  peopk,  resulting  naturally  from  sbch  unwar- 
rantable profligscy,  seems  to  have  been  a  subject 
beneath  the  le^lslatore  of  those  days :  borrowing 
and  fnnding,  to  borrow  and  fund  again,  without 
being  restrained  by  the  necessity  of  cash  payments, 
was  then  for  their  infatuated  minds  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  wealth  and  power. 

Arrogance  and  aristocratic  pride  towards  the 
the  enemy  were  mistaken  for  patriotism  and  loy- 
alty,—peace  with  France  was  deemed  neither 
pale  nor  honourable,— warlike  measures  were  con- 
tinued, and,  for  ibe  purpose  of  fomenting  a 
national  war  uptrit,  most  of  the  presses  of  the 
kingdom  were  employed  by  the  agents  of  minis- 
ters in  priming  libels  against  Buonaparte;  thou- 
sand* of  the  most  sbsord  tales  and  incredible 
anecdote*  were,  in  consequence,  disseminated 
during  several  years,  which  fully  answered  the 
iutent  purposed  bv  government. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
"  To  mmrryor  not  to  marry"  is  a  goodly  parody; 
hit  we  are  afraid  of  handling  suck  subjects. 
We  cannot  discourage  marriage. 


CTfte  Crfgfc. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  99. 


Since  last  week  a  new  subject  of  excite- 
ment has  presented  itself,  in  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  six  agricultural  unionists, 
for  the  alleged  crime  of  administering  an 
illegal  oath.  The  37  George  III.  h«s  been 


perverted,  for  the  purpose  of  persecuting 
these  men    as  a  warning  to  others,    no 
doubt,  with  the  intent  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  great  national  combination  of  the  work- 
ing classes.     But  the  Whigs  may  just  as 
well  attempt  to  drink  the  Thames  dry,  as 
to  stop  the  everlasting  resources  of  labour. 
Whether  they  construe  the  law  correctly 
or  incorrectly,  it  matters  not :  if  correctly, 
the  law  is  unjust;  and  if  incorrectly,  then 
they  are  unjust;  and  what  is  the  difference 
to  us  ?     But  it  is  very  evident  that  they 
are  more  desirous  to  put  an  unmerciful, 
than  a  merciful  construction  upon  the  law ; 
for  it  is  by  no  means  so  definite  and  intel- 
ligible as  to  render  it  possible  even  for  a 
lawyer  to  determine  how  far  the  law  will 
permit  him  to  go.     The  37  George  III. 
cap.   70,   was   made  to   prevent    routiuy 
amongst  soldiers  and  sailors ;  and  in  cap. 
.123,     "  It  is  enacted  that  whoever  shall 
administer,  or  cause  to  be  administered,  or 
shall  be  present  at  and  consenting  to  the 
administering  of,  or  shall  take,  any  oath  or 
engagement  intended  to  bind  any  person 
to  any   mutinous  or  seditious  purpose,  or 
to  belong  to  any  seditious  society  or  con- 
federacy, or  to  obey  any  committee,  or  any 
person  not  having  legal  authority  for  that 
purpose,  or  not  to  give  evidence  against 
any  confederate  or  other  person,  or  not  to 
discover  any  unlawful  combination  or  any 
illegal    act   or   any  illegal  oath    or  en- 
gagement,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
may  be  transported  for  seven  years." 

Compare  this  with  the  6  George  IV.  c. 
120,  which  permits  any  persons  ••  to  meet 
together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consulting 
upon  and  determining  the  rate  of  wages  or 
prices,  or  the  hours  of  time  for  which  they 
shall  work,  and  to  enter  into  any  agree* 
ment,  verbal  or  written,  among  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rate  of  wages 
or  prices,  or  the  hours  of  time,  for  which 
they  shall  work ;"  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  objects  of  the  Union  (see  the  regu- 
lations in  another  page)  are  perfectly  legal ; 
and  the  whole  question  turns  upon  the 
authority  of  the  individuals  to  administer 
the  oath.  The  oath  itself  is  legal,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  seditious  and  mutinous; 
and  the  secrecy  is  not  more  illegal  than 
the  secrecy  of  tradesmen  and  apprentices 
in  different  departments  of  industry,  who 
are  bound  by  oath  to  keep  the  secrets  of 
their  master.  Why  should  the  master 
have  legal  authority  to  bind  an  apprentice 
to  keep  his  secrets,  yet  the  workmen 
themselves  must  have  no  sec  res?  But 
the  individuals  who  administer  d  the  oath 
were  not  legally  entitled  to  do  so ;  they 
were  not  magistrates.  Here  is  all  the 
evil;  these  poor  agriculturists  are  to  be 
torn  from  their  wives  and  families  for  ever, 
merely  for  acting  the  part  of  "justices 
of  the  peace,"  and  that,  too,  in  the  most 
peaceful  and  innocent  manner. 


But  the  united  voices  of  a  nation,  wc 
hope,  will  deliver  them,  or  consign  the  pre* 
sent  arbitrary  system  of  government  to 
everlasting  execration.   The  event  it  high- 
ly important  in  every  respect.    It  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  public  good.    It 
has  awakened  the  slumbering  listleasaess 
of  many,  and  called  with  a  loud  and  im- 
perious voice  for  an  investigation  of  the 
popular  claims.   That  voice  cannot  fail  to 
be  heard,  and  speedily  answered,  for  now 
it  irbecoming  too  powerful  to  wait  long  for 
a  reply.    This  trial,  we  trust,  will  alto 
have   the  effect  of  refining  or  removing 
much  of  the  foolish    ceremonial  which 
consecrates  the  members  of  the  Union. 
The  oath,  especially,  is  objectionable.  Itis 
immoral,  highly  immoral.  An  oath  is  requir- 
ed only  from  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
so   inconstant  or  unfaithful  as  not  to  be 
trusted  upon  a  bare  declaration  or  promise. 
ft  presumes  that  you  are  a  liar;  that  your 
word  is  of  no  value;  and  that  only  the 
fear  of  hell- fire,  the  devil  and  his  angels, 
can  sufficiently  overawe  you,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve your  fidelity.     This  makes  aa  arti- 
ficial distinction  between  a  promise  and 
an  oath,  which  renders  the  former  in  some 
respects  nugatory,  because  it  gives  it  ooly 
a  secondary  importance.    A  promise  ought 
to  be  held  sacred,  equally  sacred  as  ai 
oath;  and  this  can  never  be  done  until 
oaths  are  abolished.     Jesus  Christ  taught 
the  true  and  perfect  doctrine  of  morality 
when  he  said,  "  Swear  not  at  all;  bat  let 
your  communications  be  tea,  tea,  and 
NAY,  nay;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than 
these  cometh  of  evil."    But  Jesus  Christ 
has  made  no  disciples  hitherto — his  morals 
are  too  good  even  for  Quakers  to  imitate. 
The  oath  should  be  forever  abandoned; 
and  if  any  promise  be  required,  let  it  be 
given  in  this  form — "  I  pledge  my  word, 
which  1  consider  more  binding  than  any 
oath."  * 

By  this  method  we  shall  escape  froa 
the  talons  of  the  law  in  a  quiet  and  honour- 
able manner.  It  is  better  to  escape  thus 
than  to  resist ;  more  especially  when,  by 
resistance,  we  gain  nothing  but  an  immo- 
ral victory,  a  victory  which  entitles  us 
to  continue  a  barbarous  practice,  which 
must  soon  fly  before  the  intelligence  aid 
morality  of  the  age.  Let  us  make  the 
Unions  as  unobjectionable  as  possible,  so 
that  our  enemies  may  not  have  a  single 
handle  to  use  against  us.  It  is  better  to 
work  our  way  in  like  a  screw,  than  to  go 
bolt  in  like  a  nail ;  for  the  screw,  wbeo 
drawn,  draws  out  the  cork  along  with  it; 
but  the  nail  has  no  hold.  Yet  the  lives 
or  liberties  of  our  brethren  are  vital 
points  ;  these  we  must  defend  to  the  last; 
and  we  hope  we  shall  raise  such  a  clamour 
in  England,  as  shall  either  immediately 
liberate  the  six  victims  at  Dorchester,  or 
make  the  oligarchy  tremble  at  their  ap- 
proaching fate. 
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THE  DORCHESTER  CONVICTS. 

A  Grand  Meeting  of  the  Working-daw*, 
to  consult  upon  the  best  means  of  effecting  the 
liberation  of  those  victims  of  legislative  infa- 
tuation, who  hare  been  condemned,  at  the  Dor- 
chester Assizes,  to  seven  years'  transportation 
for  administering  the  oath  of  the  Unions,  took 

5 lace  at  the  Institution,  Charlotte-street,  on 
londay  last ;  Dr.  Wade  in  the  chair. 
The  Rev.  Doctor  expressed,  in  the  most  de- 
termined, and  at  the  same  time  loyal  manner, 
his  disapprobation  of  the  violent  proceedings 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers  and  judges  against 
the  combination  of  the  working-classes.  He 
stated  that  it  waa  his  opinion  that  the  poor 
had  as  much  right  to  associate  together,  and 
and  to  form  laws  for  their  own  protection  and 
the  promotion  of  their  own  interest,  as  had 
the  rich ;  and  even  supposing  the  law  of  the 
land  was  just  which  prohibited  such  indus- 
trious associations,  still  there  was  such  ambi- 
guity, such  a  want  of  accuracy  in  defining  it, 
that  it  watnot  possible  for  plain  men  to  under- 
stand it,  since  lawyers  themselves  had  very 
opposite  opinions  respecting  it  This  law, 
which  was  wielded  against  the  six  unfortunate 
men  of  Dorchester,  was  a  law  which  was  framed 
for  soldiers,  and  sailors,  and  mutineers ;  but  it 
appears,  from  the  decision  of  the  judge,  that 
the  law  is  capable  of  being  stretched  to  any 
extent ;  it  is  like  a  net,  which  may  be  cast  over 
all  the  land,  and  involve  in  its  meshes  anv 
individual  who  may  be  obnoxious  to  the  party 
in  power ;  or,  like  shoemakers'  leather,  it  may 
be  stretched  out  to  any  extent 

The  policy  of  the  government,  the  Doctor 
observed,  was,  in  this  case,  as  in  almost  every 
other  interference  with  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  extremely  faulty.    If  ministers  want 
to  prevent  confusion  in  the  country,  instead  of 
providing  transportation  for  the  unfortunate 
poor,  they  ought  to  provide  measures  for  se- 
curing the  full  support  of  the  people.    Let 
them  remove  the  burthens  of  the  nation;  let 
them  listen  to  the  cries  of  distress,  which  as- 
sail  them  on  every  side;  let  them  take  the 
burthen  from  off  the  backs  of  the  industrious, 
and  lav  it  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  the 
rich  ;  Jet  them,  in  fine,  impose  a  property-tax, 
and^  not  persist  in  this  foolish  scheme  of  ex- 
torting by  violence  from  the  pockets  of  the 
labourers  those  extravagant  supplies  which  are 
deemed  necessary  to  enable  them  to  preserve 
their  power  and  govern  the  population  of  the 
country.    The  people  have  a  right  to  all  they 
demand — food,  health,  recreation,  and  educa- 
tion ;  and,  if  these  are  not  freely  granted  them, 
the  Trades'  Unions  will  lead  the  great  question 
of  the  rights  of  industry,  and,  by  their  importu- 
nacy,  and  the  power  of  their  union,  force  the 
question  upon  parliament  for  discussion,  or  give 
vent  to  a  flood  of  discontentment  and  indigna- 
tion. Justice  must  be  administered ;  the  people 
will  not  be  content  with  the  present  system  of 
iniquity. 

We  are  obliged  to  dispense  with  much  of 
the  humour  and  pathos  of  the  rev.  gentle- 
man's opening  address,  which  was  received 
with  immense  cheering. 

Mr.  Owen  then  appeared,  to  move  the  first 
resolution. 

He  held  in  his  hand  an  official  document, 
to  which  were  appended  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  respectable  individuals  in  the  country, 
which  demonstrated  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  population  of  this  country  had  been  living 
for  a  long  time  past  upon  3£d.  per  day.  These 
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men  were  men  of  industry,  the  Men  i 
duced  all  the  wealth  of  toe  country, 
whose  labours  the  aristocracy  would  be  mere 

5 supers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  in* 
ividuals  in  this  country,  who  themselves  had 
never  worked ;  nor  had  their  forefathers  for 
many  generations  worked.  .  Men,  who  neither 
produced  wealth  nor  knowledge ;  yet  who 
were  in  the  yearly  receipt  of  100,0007.,  and 
some  300,000/.  These  latter  individuals  have 
oombined  to  promote  their  own  interests,  and 
their  union  is  not  only  accounted  legal,  but  it 
is  the  grand  source  from  which  legality  pro- 
ceeds. Now,  if  the  working  classes  are  not 
also  legally  entitled  to  combine  for  their  indi- 
vidual advantage,  they  are  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  any  species  of  slaves  in  this  or  any 
other  age.  Your  meeting  to-day,  however,  con- 
vinces me  that  the  day  of  your  redemption  is 
near  at  hand ;  you  have  now  discovered  tnegreat 
strength  of  the  principle  of  union,  that  your 
chief  hope  of  deliverance  depends  upon  your 
combination  and  mutual  co-operation.  We 
are  here  to-day  to  create  a  new  right  for  those 
who  make  all  the  wealth. 

You  have  heard  of  the  three  estates  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons.  We  must  either  have  a 
share  in  this  third  estate,  or  this  day  we  shall 
create  a  fourth  estate  for  ourselves.  (Immense 
and  long-continued  cheering.)  And  tnis  fourth 
estate,  either  united  to  or  separated  from  the 
other  three,  will  be  the  most  powerful  of  the 
whole.  For  how  can  the  other  three  be  sup. 
ported  without  yom? — how  can  they  provide 
themselves  with  power  ? — how  can  the  armies 
be  fed,  be  clothed,  or  provided  with  ammuni- 
'  tion  and  armour,  without  you  ?  But  we  shall 
strengthen  ourselves  without  such  offensive 
weapons,  which  are  only  requisite  for  an  un- 
just cause ;  we  must  unite,  and  that  without 
any  respect  to  sect,  party,  country,  or  colour. 

Mr.  Owen  also  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
diminishing  hours  of  labour ;  eight  hours  are 
accounted  by  our  legislature  sufficient  for  the 
black  slaves  of  our  colonies ;  and  why  should 
more  be  exacted  of  the  freemen  of  Britain  ? 

There  are  two  great  objects  to  be  accom- 
plished, he  observed,  and  these  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Trades'  Unions. 

1.  Every  industrious  individual  must  be  em- 
ployed; 2.  All  must  receive  a  good  education, 
and  be  provided  with  the  means  of  improving 
their  minds. 

These  two  objects  must  be  accomplished  by 
the  trades,  or  they  are  not  fit  for  the  task  of 
legislating  for  themselves. 

Above  all,  he  said,  a  spirit  of  unity  must 
prevail ;  all  dissension  and  causes  of  dissension 
must  be  avoided.  The  man  who  sows  division 
amongst  the  Unions,  is  their  greatest  enemy. 

Mr.  Owen  then  moved  the  first  resolution  : 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
late  law  proceedings  at  Dorchester,  relative  to 
the  trial  and  sentence  of  the  six  individuals, 
members  of  the  Trades'  Union,  appear  of  a 
character  not  to  be  defended  upon  any  princi- 
ples of  common  justice;  but  to  be  cruel  and 
severe  against  plain,  honest,  industrious  men, 
whose  proceedings  both  judge  and  jury  seem 
to  have  totally  misconceived. 

Mr.  Savage,  after  several  spirited  observa- 
tions, said  he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from 
Dorchester,  which  be  would  read,  of  which  we 
give  the  following  extract  from  the  True  Sun: 

"  This  is  a  complete  government  scheme,  to 
victimise  a  few  innocent  and  persevering  men, 
as  examples  to  others,  in  order  to  crush  the 
Unions  in  the  bud.    On  Sunday,  ears  was 


taken  to  ascertain  die  minds  of  men  who  were? 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  cause  j  and 
on  Monday  a  jury  was  selected,  as  also  die  two 
men  who  are  believed  to  have  acted  as  tools  for 
the  magistrates,  by  coming  forward  to  be 
initiated,  in  order  to  make  discoveries  to  act  as 
witnesses.  Such  a  dung  was  never  before 
heard  in  a  court.  They  could  not  remember 
two  words  of  their  former  depositions.  The 
judge  connected  their  broken  sentences  toge- 
ther,, and  made  out  something  like  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  The  counsel  interfered,  and  objected 
to  the  verdict,  on  the  ground  that  a  case  had 
not  been  made  out,  and  intimated  his  intention 
of  taking  the  sense  of  the  twelve  judges  on  the 
subject  But  on  making  application  to  Mr. 
Frampton  (the  magistrate)  for  the  necessary 

Eapers  he  replied,  that  he  did  not  feel  at 
berty  to  give  them  up,  as  he  had  had  some 
communications  with  Lord  Melbourne  on  the 
subject  •  •  •  The  sentence  of 
transportation  for  the  term  of  seven  years  was 
then  pronounced ;  thus  taking  advantage  of  a 
law  intended  for  rebels,  and  applying  it  to  the 
case  of  innocent  men,  solely  with  a  view  to 
enable  an  unjust  government  to  crush  union. 
Good  character  amounted  to  nothing,  so  deter- 
mined were  they  to  punish  for  example.*' 

The  letter  gave  great  credit  to  the  prisoners' 
counsel,  and  die  conduct  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, into  whose  character  Mr.  Savage  said 
he  had  made  diligent  inquiry,  of  which  the 
following  was  the  result :  They  were  all  natives 
of  Toll-puddle.  George  Loveless  was  40  years 
old— a  labourer,  working  for  7s.  a- week,  with 
a  wife  and  three  children,  the  oldest  nine  years 
old,  and  the  youngest  seven ;  James  Loveless, 
aged  8*,  also  a  labourer,  at  7s.  a- week,  with  a 
wife  and  one,  or  (perhaps  now)  two  children. 
These  men  were  both  born  in  the  village  of 
Toll-puddle,  where  they  lived  with  unble- 
mished characters  up  to  the  day  of  their  arrest ; 
Thomas  Btanfidd,  45  years  old,  born  also  at 
Toll-puddle,  earning  7s.  a*  week,  with  a  family 
of  eight  children,  of  whom  seven  were  at  home. 
His  son  John  Stanfield,  *0  years  old,  earning 
5s.  a- week:  James  Brine,  SO  years  old,  also 
born  at  Toll-puddle;  James  Hammet,  SO 
years  old,  having  six  children,  all  born  in 
Toll,  puddle.  Now,  those  six  men  were  all 
sober,  steady  men — living  from  their  birth  in 
the  village  where  they  were  born— and  not 
one  crime  had  ever  been  alleged  against  one  of 
them.  These  were  the  men  marked  out  for 
transportation !  They  were  all  Dissenters  upon 
principle;  four  of  them  were  Methodists,  and 
strict  members  of  the  congregation — which, 
perhaps,  waa  the  cause  of  their  being  singled 
out  For,  if  they  had  not  been  men  of  such 
exemplary  character,  their  joining  a  Union 
would  not  have  given  so  much  alarm.  Had 
they  been  men  of  dissolute  habits  and  covered 
with  vice,  the  oppressors  of  the  people  would 
have  seen  nothing  to  dread  in  their  example. 
The  alleged  offence  was  the  taking  of  an  un- 
lawful oath.  Now,  for  his  part,  he  had  an 
objection  to  oath-taking.  He  thought  oaths 
useless,  for  the  good  man  needed  no  such  bond 
to  keep  him  to  his  word  and  engagement,  and 
the  wicked  man  would  not  regard  the  obliga- 
tion. He  called  on  the  meeting  to  stand  last 
in  the  liberty  which  they  were  in  the  way  of 
obtaining ;  and  to  give  their  enemies  no  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  reproach  upon  their  eon- 
duct  If  there  was  any  man  in  that  large 
assembly  who  felt  the  poor-rates  to  be  ar 
expressive  burthen,  let  him   enoourage   tr 
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Trades'  Unions,  wfcith,  ty  rinnw  for  the 
labourer  a  fait  nratitfexssjen,  would  -remove 
pauperism.  And  it  wu  in*  that  view  of  the 
•question  that  he,  s»«  vestryman  of  Maryfe. 
bone,  feH  that  he  was  oonsulting  the  interests 
of  his  cooatitueues  whan  he  supported  the 
Union*.  He  concludes  by  esmornng  the 
meeting  not  to  eaaae  in  their  exestiont,  until 
they  obtained  a  sesaission  of  the  sentence  on. 
the  men  of  Dejcheater. 

Mr;  Ciemve  proposed,  ns  an  amendment,  the 
substitution  of  the  word  "  misconstrued/'  in- 
stead  of  "  mitoanrnved." 

:Mr.  fkyky  opposed  the  amendment,  because 
itsnsteresVecuonupon  the  judge;  and  since, 
k  wan  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  interpose 
between  his  majesty  and  his  majesty's  execu~ 
ton,  it  was  as  wall  for  them  to  express  them- 
selves  within  the  law,  as  beyond  it. 

Mr.  Ditfqy  also  opposed  the  amendment,  and 
seed  it  would  be  better  to  inquire  how  far  the 
parties  condemned  were  aware  that  they  were 
o&mdiag  against  the  law.  He  would  implore 
the  legislature  to  consider  whether  it  would  not 
be  hotter  for  them  to  retrace  their  steps,  than 
to  irritate  still  further  the  already  exasperated 
foettnns  of  the  greatest  proportion  of  tee  peo- 
ple, wno  were  kept  in  such  thraldom  and  igno- 
rance, that  they  never  knew  the  law  until  they 
broke  k,  and  felt  the  punishment. 

Mr,  Cleave  withdrew  his  amendment,  and 
the  resolution  was  canted. 

Mr.  Cerpenter  came  forward  to  more  the 
second  resolution.  He  felt,  with  those  who 
had  before  addressed  the  meeting,  that  good 
results  would  follow  from  the  passing  of  this 
sentence ;  ho  said  the  jessing  of  it,  for  it  could 
net,  it  must  not,  be  eeraied  into  effect.  They 
might  depend  upon  it,  that  when  all  the  our- 
^umstances  of  this -conviction  were  brought  to 
light,  It  would  be  iennd  that  the  whole  pro- 
•ceeding  was  intended  so  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  industrious  -daises,  and  to  stay 
the  progress  of  that  change  in  the  state  of 
society  which  they  were  on  the  eve  of  effecting. 
9ut  he  believed  that  nothing  could  more  effec- 
tually advance  the  cause  of  the  industrious 
-classes  than  this  atrocious  act  Mr.  Owen  had 
tofci  the  meeting  that  the  House  of  Commons 
▼as  ignorant  of  the  causes  ef  the  distress  of  the 
"Working  classes,  But  be  (Mr.  Carpenter) 
would  say  further*  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  either  ignorant,  or  pretended  to  be 
ignorant,  that  any  distress  existed.  The  re. 
porta  of  the  speeches  and  conversations  in  the 
houss-ntibe  roparts  of  she  committees  of  the 
bouse— <H  e*p*$ssed  en  opinion  that  the  com- 
meroiai  and  nsonusncturfng  interests  of  the 
-country  were  flourishing,  and  that  the  men 
who  wane  em* loped  on  woges,  in  manufactures, 
-wet*  never  in  a  nfote  nsosnerons  condition  than 
;at  present.  He  wan,  therefore,  satisfied  that  it 
was  only  by  taking  their  affairs  into  their  own 
Ihendfty  quietly,  ipeaceabW,  and  deliberately, 
(and  then  atone,  wisely,)  that  the  working 
classes  leuld  evftr  be  raised  from  the  degrada- 
tion and  povevty  iff  which  so  many  of  them 
were  now  sunk.  But.  suppose  that  the  mem. 
liens  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  igno- 
Taut  that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  had  no 
more  than  2\d.  per  (fey-each,  for  food,  raiment^ 
shelter,  and  fire,  was  there  any  reason  to  sup*, 
pose  that  they  would  alter  thai  wtesohod  state 
o/Abingsi  Ho  helsiievod  -that  there  wa*  not 1 
for  *  committee  of  thai  house-had,  after  the 
•examination  #f  a  uery  lanje  mwhet  of  the 
i^^t^U^ig^^S^b^^infoiTiifM^e^,  come 
-t^ajieaon^u^an.i^aat  she  nj»*niklu-»U*kttOfl* 


woneJsmest  in.  adtajtoef  bttkrupsejr,  and  thai 
every  thing  eonnected  wkh  it  was  in  the  worst 
state  unagtneble.  But  what  then  f  What 
would  the  meeting  suppose  was  the  remedy 
which  they  recommended?  They  actually 
stated  in  their  report,  that  the  wisest  thing 
that  could  he  done  was  to  oease  to  attempt 
doing  any  thing  at  all.  The  meeting  knew 
what  die  government  of  France  was  now  about 
to  do  with  the  Unions,  and  associations  of 
every  description.  That  government  was  in- 
debted to  the  Parisian  press  for  its  existence ; 
and  what  was  it  now  doing  in  reference  to  the 
paper  which,  above  aU  others,  contributed  to 
put  the  present  king  upon  the  throne  ?  That 
paper  was  the  KoUoml;  and  it  bad  been  pro. 
secuted  ninety-six  times,  because  it  had  con*, 
tained  matter  personally  offensive  to  the  king. 
And  what  was  that  government  doing  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Txadesr  Unions,  which  were  flou- 
rishing in  France*  an  .well  as  in  England  ?  in 
republican  France,  the  republican  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  had  obtained  a  law  for  pro*, 
scribing  aU  meetings.  His  predecessor  had 
proscribed  all  meetings  of  mere*  than  twenty 
persons ;  hut  the  new  law  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble, as  it  was  in  Ireland,  for  three  or  four  men 
to  meet  at  a  breakfast- table,  to  discuss  any 
thing  connected  wkh  their  political  condition. 
His  firm  belief  was,  that  when  the  law  should 
have  passed  in  that  country,  where  it  might  be 
supposed  the  experiment  would  he  made  with 
more  peril  than  in  England,  our  government 
would  try  it  here.  The  resolution  which  he 
proposed  wasr— 

"  That  this  meeting  therefore  petition  both 
houses  of  parliament  for  an. address  to  the 
king,  playing  his  majesty  to  remit  the  punish* 
ment  of  those  mea^  and  also  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  fully  the  principles  and 
objects  of  the  Grand  National  Consolidated 
Trades'  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

Mr.  Abraham  seconded  the  resolution  because 
it  concerned  him,  and  them,  and  all  the  work- 
ing-men of  England.  He  came  forward  to 
call  on  the  meeting  not  only  to  petition,  but  to 
do  something  else  if  it  should  be  necessary. 
If  the  petition  should  not  have  the  desired 
effect,  then  it  would  be  high  time  to  look  for 
some  other  remedy.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
Baron  Williams  wanted  to  give  himself  plenty 
of  work.  What  would  be  the  consequence  if 
those  men  should  be  transported*?  Would 
not  she  children  (unless  they  were  supported 
by  their  fellow*lakpurers  of  the  Unions)  turn 
out  thieves  and  rogues  f  And  in  less  than 
seven  years,  would  not  Baron  Williams,  when 
he  went  to  Dorchester,  have  to  transport  them 
after  their  fathers  ?  He  would  not,  however, 
recommend  that  they  should  have  recourse  to 
physical  foree  for  redress ;  but  mey  could  say 
to  the  different  branches  of  the  legislature, 
"  We  will  no  longer  work  for  you,  neither  will 
we  prevent  you  from  working  for  yourselves." 
If  the  address  to  tht  king  should  not  succeed, 
then  they  must  hold  s  parliament  of  their  own. 
The  delegates  from  the  different  lodges  should 
meet  and  flevjde  the  means  of  doing  justice  to 
themselves  \yj4h0ut  injury  to  any  one. 

Mr.  Morrison  supported  the  resolution.  He 
rjtcomm^nded  that,  if  the  address  should  not 
be  effective,  the  whole  of  the  working  people 
should  jteke  a  week's  holiday,  and  go  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace.  They  would  then  see 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  showing  to  his 
majesty  that  the  transportation  of  six  of  the** 
body  had  so  affisefced  the  feelings  of  one  mil- 
Ueu;  e£^is,**toeoJe  (.for  tjutt  was  the  number 


of  the  TraJdeV  UtfHri)  ttsst  mat  conMnot 
pursue  their  usual  avocations.  He  alio  re. 
commended  an  Abolition  of  the  oath  sod  all 
the  sedrecy  of  the  lodges.  They  west  sov  it 
a  condition  which  enabled  them  to  take  t  bold 
stand,  and  frankly  to  avow  their  purpose. 

The  question  having  been  put, 

Mr.  Mam  imposed  that  part  ef  it  *ifet 
Delated  to  a  paskamentary  inquiry. 

After  a  protracted  discussion,  the  foektk* 
wee  earned  by  an  overwbeknniog  majority, 
not  move  than  seven  hands  being  held  sp 
against  it. 

On  thesuatmn  of  Mr.  Owen,  thefifflsaing 
petition  was  adopted  9 — 

"  The  petition  of  the  f steeds  of  the  praJoc. 
rive  classes,  and  Osneekliy  of  the  viand  Nt- 
tjooal  Consolidated  Trades'  Union  ef  Gmt 
Britain  and  Ireland, 

"  Shosseth,  That  yoorpetiu^ersaayeefieprf 
reflected  Upon  the  trial  and  sentence  of  the  ax 
members  of  the  Trades'  Union,  as  stated  mms 
public  newspapers  to  have  taken  place  hst  seek 
in  Desnhessev >  and  your  petitioners  are  coe. 
vinced  the  whole  proceedings  have  seen  eMw 
unadvised,  or*  if  advised,  that  the  parties  sd- 
vising  have  tiet  had  we  mformatkm  faefon 
them  relative  to  the  principles  and  otyeeti  sf 
the  Graad  National  Consolidated  Tram' 
Union  of  Great  Britain  end  Ireland.  Tatf, 
in  consequence,  your  petitioners  repsst 
that  your  honourable  House  will  eddms  as 
Majesty,  praying  his  Majesty  to  be  pkssed  * 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  ssd  iS 
further  measures  against  the  six  membend 
the  Friendly  Society  of  Amoultural  Labomea, 
and  against  aji  Trades'  Unions,  until  theiafcr- 
mathm  shall  begiven  to  yeWr  hdnourabhsssc, 
to  enable  it  to  have  this  most  important  of  sS 
subjects  before  it. 

"  That,  for  this  purpose  your  petticoat 
request  your  honourable  fajonse  So  sppoiati 
committee,  of  such  Of  its  members  as  are  the 
most  likely  to  oome  unprejudiced  to  the  abject, 
to  examine  fully  and  fairly  the  prinopses 
and  events  of  the  Grand  Notional  Coiuofisilri 
Trades'  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Irekei,  tai 
report  thereon ;  that  your  boUonrable  Hesse, 
the  country,  and  the  world,  may  know  flat 
their  proceedsngs  are  not  only  etnewy  jast,  ■* 
most  praase Worthy;  laid  that  they  offer  t* 
only  means  to  prevent  anarchy,  gmfsate, 
plunder,  and  murder  tbrosaf^xmt  these  ressn; 
and  that  your  petitioners  deem  das  spf»- 
rent  untoward  event  a  providential  occsr- 
rence  to  the  producers  and  non^prodoeen  « 
wealth  and  knowledge,  placing  them  in  •*« » 
position  as  will  enable  both  parties  to  atysitsi 
accurate  knowledge  Of  shoee  great  sstsssl 
measures,  which  are  the  best  caicubtel  no- 
sure  their  permanent  interests. 

"  That  your  petitioners  are  most  deaw» 
that  their  petition  may  be  granted  in  the  6jsnj 
in  which  it  is  asked,  that  a  P*™8***  *K 
understanding  may  be  speedily  estsbas» 
between  the  great  leading  parties  °f  d***!*} 
comprising  &  landed,  monded,  l^.""*fff 
interests ;  your  petitioners  being  convinced  U*j 
by  proper  measures  being  now  adopted  b^g 
government  and  the  legislature,  a  irwf 
union  of  these  three  interests  may  oov  * 
formed,  highly  beneficial  to  each  of  these  F; 
t^os.  And  your  pedsfonera  shell  for  #f\W 

The  following  resolution  was  then  sas**- 

"  That  this  meeting  reco*nraond  to  ati  * 
Trades'  Unions  in  the  kingdom  ^IpJfcWr 
same  course  which  has  been  adopted  by  w* 
meeting." 

O 
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8e?eral  oj&ar  gentlemen,  delegate*  from 
different  Uniopa,  addressed  the  meeting. 

Three  cheer*  were  then  given,  heartily,  for 
Dr.  Wade^  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Owen. 

Three  hearty  cheers  were  also  given  for  the 
True  Sun,  and  three  more  for  the  unstamped 
press,  upon  the  motion  of  Dr,  Wade;  after 
which  tb$  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Saturday 
next,  at  eight  o'clock 

The  petition  was  presented,  on  Tuesday,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  ana 
supported  by  Mr.  O'Connell.    Ordered  to  lie 

on  the  table, 


GENERAL  LAWS  OF  THE  AOR4CULTUK A L 

UNION. 

1.  Tbft  tkii  society  be  called  the' Friendly 
Society  of  Aavteulsuval  Labourers* 

2.  Thatchers  or -appointed  a  general  or  grant 
eoaunittteof  OMMiafemeot,  not  less  than-  seveny 
asd  to  that  body  shall  be  confided  tht  affair*  of 
the  whole  order,  and  nothing  shall  fas  legal  or 
binding  which  does  not  proceed  from  th«m,  or 
reeeive  their  ssoet  ion.  One  of  the  committee  to 
be  sppoisted  corresponding  secretary  \  one  half 
»f  the  committee  to  be  elected  every  three  months* 

&  That  the  grand  lodge  shall  be  held  at  Toll- 
puddle. 

4.  That  there  shall  be  a  lodge  appelated  in 
svery  parish,  and  a  local  committee,  in  order  to 
asore  regeiarky  ia  the  payment  of  allowances  to 
femUies  who  may  be  standing  out,  and  to  prevent 
iny  kind  of  disappointment,  to  set  under  the 
general  committee. 

5.  That  at  their  grand  lodge  all  remittances 
hall  be  made  of  all  money  and  contributions, 
ifter  dedpfting  tbe  necessary  expenses  of  each 
odge.  And  a  return  of  tbe  names  of  the  raem- 
crs  from  all  lodges  in  the  different  parishes  ouoe 

quarter,  on  the  6rst  lodge  night  in  January, 
tpril,  July,  and  October;  and  in  case  of  enier- 
eitcy,  the  managing  committee  shall  have  the 
awer  to  require  tbe  remittance  to  be  made 
touthty,  weekly,  or  as  they  tbiok  proper  or  ne- 
sssary. 

6.  That  the  contributions  be  fixed  at  one  penny 
»r  week;  but  io  case  of  any  emergency,  the 
»mmiitee-  shall  bare  the  power  to  raise  them  to 
i j  assosart  they  think  necessary  to  meet  the 
nergency  of  tbe  case. 

7.  That  the  contribution  be  paid  up  and  the 
oka  be  cleared  off  once  a  month ;  and  any 
ember  neglecting  to  do  so  sball  be  subject  to  a 
ie  of  threepence. 

8.  That  if  -any  member  neglects  to  pay  op  his 
utribotion,  and  so  incur  the  fine  according  to 
s  last  law,  and  shall  further  neglect  to  clear  off 
;  book  on  trht  following  lodge  night,  then,  before 
i  lodge  eldses,  the  secretary  shall  inquire 
tether  aoch  person  or  member  be  in  the  lodge, 
j  if  not,  whether  any  person  present  wIM  pay 

him  ;  and  if  none  answer  for. him,  the  secre- 
y  shall  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  corn- 
tee,  that  they  may  take  saeb  steps  as  they 
f  think  proper* 

k  That  no  member  shall  be  required  to  pay 
tribuHotts  during  the  time  be  may  be  sick  or 
of  employ. 

0.  That   every  person,  on  his  initiation  into 
order,  shall  pay  Is.  as  entrance  money. 

1 .  That  in  all  lodges  there  shall  be  a  president, 
■-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  conductor, 
deo,  outnide  and  inside  guardian. 

2.  That  the  officers  of  all  lodges  be  elected  at 
end  of  every  quarter,  and  take  their  respective 
es  on  the  next  lodge  night  after  the  election. 
I.  The  General  or  Grand  Committee  of  Ma- 
ioen ft. shall  be  elected  from  five  of  the  local 
mi  t  tees — viz.,  three  at  tbe  place  of  (he  grand 
«?,    tbe   president,  vice-president,  and  secire- 

;  apd  one  from  each  of  the  four  parishes 
est  to  tffe  grand  lodge. 


14.  That  all  lodges  be  opened.once**  fortnight, 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

15.  That  there  shall  be  one  pa«s«word  into  all 
lodges  after  this  order,  to  be  changed,  once  a 
quarter,  and  to  proceed  from  the  grand  lodge, 

16.  That  no  obscenity  shall  be  tolerated  in 
either  songs  or  toasts,  and  that  no  political  or 
religious  subjects  be  introduced  during  lodge 
hoars. 

17.  That  these  laws.be read  in  all  lodges  every 
lodge  nigM*  at  snob  time  as  the  president  shall 
think  fit. 

18.  That  if  any  lodge  be  guilty  of- any  irregu- 
larity or  transgression  of  the  general  laws,  or  any 
dereliction  of  duty,  the  grand  lodge  shall  have 
the  power  to  dissolve  the  same,  or  to  inflict  sach 
penally  as  shall  appear  to  it  sufficient  to  satisfy 
Justice,. 

19.  That  no  place  shall  turn  out  for  an  advance 
of  wages-  without  tbe -consent  of  the  grand  lodge. 

9<h  lHat  if  nay  master  attempt*  to  reduce  the 
wagea  of  his  workmen^  if  they  are  members,  of 
this, order*  they  shall  instantly  communicate  the 
seine,  to  •  the  cerrespondaig  secretary,  in  order 
tost,  they  aiay  receive  the  support  of  the  grand 
lodges  and  in  the  mean  time  they  shall  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  finish  the  work  they  have 
in  hand,  if  any,  and  shall  assist  each  other  so  that 
thejr  may  all  leave  the*  place  together*  and  with 
as  much  promptitude  as  possible. 

21.  That  if  any  member  of  this,  society  renders 
himself  obnoxious  to  hjs  employer  solely  on  sc- 
cdont  of  taking:  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
this  order,  and  if  guilty  of  no  violation  or  insult 
fo  bis  master,  and  shall  be  discharged  from  his 
employment  solely  Jo  consequence  thereof,,  either 
before  os  after  the  tare  out,  then  the  whole  body 
of  men  at  that  place  shall  instantly  leave  the 
place,  sad  no  member  of  this- society  shall  be 
allowed  to  take  work  at  that  place  uatil  such 
member  be  reinstated  in  his  situation. 

22.  That  if  any  member  of  this  order  shall 
divulge  any  of  the  secrets  or  violate  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  same,  bis  name  and  a  description  of 
his  person  and  crime  shall  immediately  be  com- 
muuicated  to  all  lodges  throughout  the  county ; 
and  if  such  person  gets  work  at  any  place  where 
a  lodge  is  established,  or  where  meu  belonging 
to  this  order  are  working,  they  shall  deeline  to 
work  with  such  an  individual,  and  instantly  leave 
the  place,  and.  shall  receive  the  support  of  the 
grua<l  lodge  as  If  <they  were  turned  out  against 
the  reduction  of  wages. 

23.  That  tbe  object  of  this  society  can  never  be 
promoted  by  any  act  or  acts  of.  violeuce  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary  j  all  such  proceedings  must  tend  to 
injure  the  cause  and  destroy  the  society  itself. 
This  order,  therefore,  will  not  countenance  any 
violation  of  the  laws. 

24.  That  apy  by-laws  which  any  lodge  may 
make  for  its  own  internal  government  shall  not 
set  aside,  or  ia  any  way-invalidate,  these  general 
laws  of  this  order. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  That  this  lodge  shall  be  opened  from  March 
the  21st  to  September  the  Stlst,  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  and  from  September  21st  to  March  21st, 
at  seven  o'clock,  all  officers  to  attend,  find  a  sub- 
stitute, or  be  fined,  threepence, 

2.  That  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  lodge, 
the  warden  shaft  go  round  and  ascertain  if  any 
improper  person  be  present. 

3.  Thai  -the  outside  and  hmide  guardian  shall 
admit  ne^kfettber-  without  the  password,  nor  any 
member  w>e«Hry  tfe intoxicated, 

4.  That  as  i eon. be* member  enters  the  lodge 
he  must. give  the  inward  sign,  and  attend  the 
secretary  if  he  intends  to  pay  that  oifiht. 

9v  That4f  any  member  disobey,  the  President 
after,  beipg  twice  called  to  erdes,  ha*  shall  be 
rejected,  from  the  lodge  that  night. 

6.  That  no  member  be  allowed  to  staok*„  or  go 
in  or.  out  of  the  lodge  duiingjtbft  making  of* 
member. 


7.  That  ne  member  be  stowed  to  ear 
sleep,  swear,  bet  wagers,,  or  use  any  obscene 
language  during  lodge  hours. 

8.  That  if  any  member  divulge  the  name  of 
any  brother  who  Votes  for  or"  against  any.  candi. 
date  for  any  office  in  the  lodge,  he  shall  be  fiued< 
the  sum  of  sixpence. 

9.  Thai  the  word*1  brother'1  shall  be  used  only 
during  lodge  hour*. 

10.  Thai  a  committee*  to  consist  of  ftve  persons,. 
be  chosen  at  the  cud  of  c?try  q  under,  which, 
together  with  the  secretary,  president,  and  trea- 
surer <f  the  lodge,  shall  impeet  tbe  bunks,  and 
add  up  the  account*,  and  makes  report  of  the 
state  of  the  fund  on  the  following  lodge  night. 

11.  Thai  a  box  of  three  kcyi  shall  be  kept 
wherein  shall  be  deposited  the  cash,  books,  rega- 
lia, &c,  uf  the  lodjje.  The  keys  to  be  kept  by 
the  president  t  rice- president,  and  warden. 

12.  That  when  any   member  has  la  make  any 
sheer.  <i(  ion  lit  the  lodge,  he  shall  be  upstanding* 
and  addrci*  tirst  the  president  and  then  brethren 
sll,ai  <  kJ  no  other  s-r  ether  shall  be  allowed  to  •  peak 
uotri  he  ha*  finished  his  observation*. 


UNltJN  FUNERAL. 


Nothing  is  calculated  to.  give  more  exalted 
feelings,  both  to  tbe  minds.af relatives  and  spec- 
tators, than  to  witness,  a  respectable  and  nu~ 
merous  attendance  at  the  last  rites  of  a  deceased 
brother.    Notice  was  given  nn.  Saturday  morn-r- 
ing, the  1st  inst<,  to  the  officer*  of  the  Line* 
Operatives*  Union  in  Baraaley,  that  a  brother 
had  a  day  or  two  before  been  called  to  hie  last 
home,  and  that  his  friends  wished  him  to  be- 
taken to  his  mother  earth  by  hiemueiuesteemecfc 
friends  in  union.    The  hint  was  taken,  and  in* 
the  evening  it  was  in  lodge  proclaimed  that  all 
that  could  were  to  Attend  the  funeraL    They 
all  agreed  without  dissent ;  and  instantly,  rib- 
bons were  sent  for,  till  scarcely  a  yard  was  4o> 
be  procured  in  the  town  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  rosette..   Next  morning  (Suiu 
day)  was  ushered  in  wkh  all  the  charms  of 
nature  for  the  season*  and  seemed  to  say  in 
town,  we  were  behind  in  time  a  month.  But 
suddenly  the  clouds  gathered  and  lowered,  th* 
sun  withdrew  its  splendid  beams,  and  rain  was 
threatened  all  around  ;  every  vestige  of  the  rich; 
gilt  sky  disappeared.    Tlos  change  took  place 
from  eight  till  nine  o'clock,  which  was  the  time? 
each  lodge  was  called  to  be  in  .attendance;.  an<l 
as  by  a  wish  they  did  appear  at  the  place  from 
whence  the  corpse  was  to  be  removed,  headerjl 
by  their  several  respective  officers.   The  men- 
then  cast  off  right  and  left,  leaving  space  for 
the  procession  to  move  through  the  centre*. 
When  all  the  officers  bad  taken  their  several 
appointed    positions,   and.  the  time,  arrived 
to  lift  the  corpse,  which,  was  about  twenty 
minutes  after  nine, .  the  .sun,  aa  if  anxious  to 
witness  such  a  scene,,  burst  forth  with  all  its- 
powerful    effulgence,    dispersed    the   watery 
clouds,  and  added  tenfold  brilliancy  to  all 
around.    The  procession  began  to  move  witf^ 
a  slow,  but  steady  pace,  led  first  by  a  band  of 
music,  followed  by,  two  mutes.;  nest  to  them 
were  the  principal  officers,  with  black  sashes* 
and  black  and  white  rosettes  on  the  leftbrease-; 
after  them  two  supporters,  with  white  rode  and 
crape,  followed  by  members  of  the  choir  front 
different   places  of   public  worship,  four  a 
breast,  who  sung  an  appropriate  hymn*   Nemfe 
came  the  body,  carried  by  *  three  officers  on 
each  side,  with  white  gowns,;  the  pall  we*  alee, 
borne  by  threeon  each  side,  attired  in  the-seme 
manner,  with  two  reliefs  .of  officers, .one^av 
each  side*  aJLjn.  white.    J^fltet  the,,  body.  fat- 
Digitized  by  VjOVjJS?  Iw 
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lowed  the  mourner*,  supported  by  brothers 
right  And  left.  Next  came  the  two  principal 
officers  of  the  deceased's  lodge,  supported  by  a 
brother  on  each  side,  with  the  secretary  imme- 
diately hound,  carrying  the  Bible  on  a  black 
velvet  cushion,  and  supported  on  each  side  by 
two  officers  carrying  white  rods  and  black 
crape,  followed  by  the  members  of  their  own 
lodge  four  deep,  wearing  black  and  white 
rosettes  an  the  left  breast;  behind  came  the 
several  respective  lodges  in  succession,  all 
wearing  white  rosettes,  headed  by  two  officers 
with  white  rods  and  black  crape.  By  the  time 
the  rear  had  fallen  into  their  ranks,  the  bead 
of  the  procession  had  gone  upwards  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile.  After  the  first  hymn  wss 
sung,  the  band  played  with  a  solemn  tune,  and 
when  done,  another  hymn  was  gone  thsnugh ; 
and  so  on  alternately,  till  the  procession  had 
reached  the  church.  How  elated  did  every 
spectator  appear,  and  with  what  antaxement 
slid  they  gaxe  upon  the  whole  movement !  every 
window  that  could  command  a  view  was 
crowded;  the  tops  of  houses,  where  they  could 
be  conveniently  rained,  were  dad  with  specta- 
tors. The  steeple  of  the  church  was  also  beset 
with  men  and  boys,  eager  to  snatch  a  glance 
at  the  imposing  scene.  The  chime  commenced 
as  soon  as  die  corpse,  with  the  mourners  and 
the  deceased  s  own  lodge,  had  got  into  the 
church;  the  other  lodges  formed  themselves 
round  the  sacred  edifice,  facing  the  walls,  till 
the  service  was  done  inside,  which,  when  over, 
the  body  was  moved  to  the  burial-ground 
in  die  same  order  as  above  described.  By  this 
time  die  grave  was  surrounded,  and  every  emi- 
nence that  could  be  gained  was  clad  with  spec- 
tators, eager  to  witness  the  last  dudes  of  the 
Union  to  a  deceased  brother.  After  the  burial 
service  was  gone  through,  and  the  minister  had 
retired,  the  secretary  read  the  ISSrd  psalm, 
and  {hen  gave  out  an  appropriate  "Lodge 
pone,*'  beginning  with  "Hail,  universal  Lord!" 
air,  God  save  the  King !  and  it  was  sung  as 
if  ten  thousand  voices  nad  joined  in  chorus. 
After  the  verse  was  gone  through,  the  proces- 
sion then  moved  back,  split  on  each  side  the 
grave,  and  each  brother,  in  passing,  deposited 
a  sprig  of  lawel  therein:  before  this  ceremony 
was  gone  through,  the  .  coffin  was  literally 
covered  with  it  The  procession,  which  was 
about  1500  (with  5000  spectators),  then  moved 
off,  conducted  the  mourners  home,  and  broke 
up  with  the  purest  order  and  decorum.  What 
men,  that  has  a  rational  feeling  for  himself, 
his  family,  and  his  country,  would  not  be  a 
unionist,  and  endeavour  to  live  as  he-  ought 
and  as  if  he  wished  all  to  be  aurrounded  with 
laurels  in  Kfe,  and  when  dead  to  be  clad  with 
them!  "Yes,"  some  were  heard  to  say,  "if  this 
be  union,  I  wiH  be  made  a  member  next 
Saturday  night;"  and  seme  that  had  got  the 
name  of  being  black,  did  promise  to  become 
white.  What  man  on  earth  could  wish  a 
nobler  funeral?  R. 


"On  Monday,  the  3d  of  March  instant,  a 
splendid  silver  cup,  vslue  one  hundred  guineas, 
was  presented  to  John  Rose,  Esq.,  the  highly 
respected  conductor  of  the  Coalport  China 
Manufactory,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  testimony  of  their  admiration  of 
his  spirited  resistance  to  the  dictates  of  the 
<  Potters*  Union,'  under  whose  mandate  about 
one-half  of  his  workmen  have  for  the  last  four 
months  continued  to  abstain  from  their  em- 
pJovtnent,  without,  however,  the  least  pro- 
bability of  obtaining  the  ends  proposed  by 


them.  An  entertainment  was  at  die  same 
time  given  to  the  whole  of  the  persons  now  in 
employ  at  the  manufactory." — Birmingham 
Journal, 

[The  cup  was  rather  too  hastily  presented, 
if  they  meant  it  as  the  expression  of  their 
gratitude  for  the  success  which  they  had  pww 
chased  through  the  valuable  services  of  Mr. 
Rose,  for  this  success  has  not  yet  been  expe. 
rienced;  but  the  impatience  of  Mr.  Rose  to 
possess  the  cup,  ss  well  as  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  have  some  demonstratieti  of  the  tri- 
ifaflph  inserted  in  the  public  papers,  has,  no 
doubt,  been  the  cause  of  this  barbarous  cere- 
mony, a  ceremony  which  must  be  degrading 
to  every  honourable  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
veys the  idea  of  meretricious  services.  There 
is  something  heartless  and  cruel  in  the  whole 
circumstance.  It  is  the  exultation  of  pam- 
pered idleness,  over  starving  poverty  $  but  we 
are  glad  to  say  that  the  exultation  is  premature, 
and  we  believe  that  the  joy  of  these  nabobs 
wiH  soon  be  converted  into  lamentation  and 
howling,  "  for  Competition,  their  favourite 
child,  is  dying  of  a  consumption*"] 


A  TASTE  FOR  THE  MARVELLOUS. 

"  The  largest  impressions  of  say  single  book 
were  those  of  Moore's  Almanack;  a  proof  of 
the  prevalence  of  superstitioB.  Re*  many  years 
during  the  late  wen,  when  political  excitement 
was  excessive,  the  Stationers'  Company  sold 
from  490,000  to  460,000  copies  per  annum  of 
Moore's  Astrological  Prophesying  Almanack. 
About  fifty  years  since,  the  Company  resolved 
no  longer  to  administer  to  this  gross  credulity, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  omitted  the  predic- 
tions, when  the  sale  fell  off  one  half;  while  a 
prognosticator,  one  Wright,  of  Eaton,  near 
Woolstrope,  published  another,  and  sold  50  or 
60,000.  To  save  their  property,  the  Company 
engaged  one  Andrews,  of  Rovston,  also  a  native 
of  Woolstrope,  to  predict  for  them,  and  their 
sale  rose  again  as  above,  The  Company  have 
ttaee  or  four  Prophesying  Almanacks,  and  throe 
or  four  of  a  rational  or  scientific  character — 
but  the  sale  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the  latter 
as  twenty  to  one."— 8ir  R.  Phxlutc. 

Ax  Examplu  foe  TUB  Wmios.— The  Grand 
Council  of  Berne,  in  its  sitting  of  February  *8, 
abolished  all  the  stamp  duties  on  the  journals, 
and  every  other  species  of  periodical  publica- 
tions; and  further  decreed,  that  such  Journals 
and  writings  should  be  conveyed  by  the  post 
throughout  the  Canton  without  any  charge 
whatever  for  postage. 


Mystbmy. — Were  we  not  somewhat  better 
acquainted  with  the  secret  machinery  of  govern- 
ment than  we  were  a  few  years  ago,  we  should 
have  thought  it  impossible  for  the  ingenuity, 
even  of  a  minister,  to  make  so  simple  an  affair 
{speaking  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill)  so  compli- 
cated. But  this  is  a  device  constantly  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  very  profound, 
scrupulously  just,  and  perfect  master  ot  the 
subject,  by  affecting  to  see  dearly  what  no 
person  can  even  understand.  If  a  speech  be 
full  of  difficulties  and  tmintelligibilities,  it  is 
sure  to  be  pronounced  a  masterly  piece  of 
financial  skill ;  beemtm  persons  art  unwUHng 
to  confess  thai  theg  cannot  understand  it ;  and 
praise  can  be  bestowed  without  knowledge, 
while  criticism  requires  at  least  investigation. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  story  told  of  an  old,  and 
no  doubt  very  pious  lady,  in  Scotland,  who 


returning  from  hearing  some  very  powerful 
preacher,  whose  great  charm  lay  hi  tns  ofo. 
kteness  of  his  words,  and  the  iovofodatd 
intricate  construction  of  his  sentence),  an 
pouring  out  her  admiration  on  sH  sides;  wseo 
being  asked  whether  she  understood  tie  drift 
of  his  discourse,  she  frankly  said:  «  Oh  oar, 
no ;  it  was  far  too  sublime  for  such  poor  ample 
bodies  as  myself  to  understand ;  I  don't  pretend 
to  that ;  but  I  aflmire  it  die  more,  became  it 
was  so  truly  divine  ss  to  surpass  til  hnmta 
understanding/' — Parliamentary  Redtu. 


To  As  Secretary  of  the  Institution  o/iae/s- 
dmtriow  Clones,  Cha*hU*4tn*. 
Sir,— By  the  request  of  our  committee, !  tike 
this  opportanity  of  forwarding  to  you,  ssd  e»*j 
person  engaged  at  the  period  of  oar  late  beat. 
it,  a  aiaoore  sad  soaolssoos  vote  of  taaebt 
assuring  you*  that  the  arrangasssnta  of  ererj 
dsnsrintion  net  with  their  decided  apprabeUM; 
aad  that,  io  consequence  of  your  exeeUeut  arrange- 
ments, we  shell  have  the  s^rntsfioaties,  iaatet 
three  or  four  weeks,  of  again  avaUisg  swetl?« 
of  yonr  sprees  We  accommodation ,— Whs  reaped, 
your  humble  »ervant, 

BENJAMIN  WEST,  Sec 
UmHmrsal  Philanthropists.  Sir  /sane 
Newton,  Yorh-ftrit. 


We  ere  sorry  we  nre  obliged,  for  west  of  asste, 
to  postpone  the  report  of  Inst  Tharedsy  vceft 
meeting  et  the  Instfeanien.. 


Mr.  Detrosler  will  Lecture  at  the  InatUatwe, 
Char  lot  te*»t  reel,  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  8  o^ock. 


WORCESTER  UNION  GLOVES 

Are  on  sale  st  the  Institution,    14,  Chariot*- 
street ;  sud  at  the  Crisis  Office. 


ff  AH  E    EASTER    SOCIAL     FESTIVALS*! 

1  the  Atwocinitoo  of  lun*atrions  Claw*  «•" 
be  held  at  the  Institution,  14,  Cnarlstls^itti, 
Rartbooe-plece,  on  Monday  Evas***  neit.  *• 
31st  instant.;  on  FrWuy,  April  4 ;  sad  sa  He* 
day,  April*.  _  _ 

'sVswtnofAaississson^issjIsrf 
l*.td.,  aria,  aad  l.hssw  nou  easssu    Ik*"*" 
opened  a*  Sevan,  aad  the  Concert  to  sssanrsrr  •» 
Eight  precisely. 

The  Ossein*  wstt  coinsaeaee  at  tWf**** 
and  aoatinae  uninterruptedly  till  Oae  tw»i 
Oeudrille,  Spanish,  Medley,  nod  Ccaws  Dates 
alternating. 

~"  ST.  SIMONISM.      ~"~ 

This  day  U  pebUabcd, 

NfiW  CHRISTIANITY  i  by  B«a*t  ni  fc 
Simom.  Translated  front  the  Frssekbf 
the£ev.J.£. Smith.  Embellished  wRhseetoswi 
Engraving  of  the  ft.  jstaeaian  Vesnaie  Csatss*. 
B.  O.  Couoissw  In*  Dun^treet,  UecolsVlae. 
Of  whom  may**  bad, ins*  pnUa*ea> 
A  SERMON,  bjr  tuaJtf* <?*  Rs»r*s*V »*• 
of  Aneel*street  Chapel,  Jworeesner,  en  tot  •*• 
trine*  of  ROBERT  OWfN, Ac*  to  which njy 
pended a  REPLY,  by  thefievv JL  B-Man+h-** 
of  London.    Price  Is. 

This  Day  ta  published,  price  One  Jt% 

THE  CHAItTERof  the  RIGHTS  ol  MOT* 
1TY  of  the  PRODUCTIVE  CUS^ 
Passed  at  a  great  Public  Meet  my  of  *he  !*•***• 
of  Wealth  and  Knuwledge,  held  in  the  Metre?* 
on  12th  Feb.,  1S34,  ^^ . 

Pubiiahed  for  the  Social  Bftsstooary  Eafce  ay 
B.  D.  Coueias, 
Of  whom  may  be  bad, 
A$w  complete  Copies  of  the  sMOOTWt* 

Trades'  Uuiou  Magetiue. 

■  _     „ „__ ,  ,_--. — =* 

Pr  initd  and  published  b9BD.  Cov*i*s,l*»  V*' 
strsst,  Lincoln's  In*  Jfotaii  ««sf  at  V^StfoH 


APRIL  *,  1034, 


[Price  ljrf. 


NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  AND  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE  GAZETTE, 


THE  OHARArrtCR  OF  KVKHY  HlftfAN    TIK1N«  It  P0HtlKI>  FOR,    AKI»  WOT  BV,  IW  I*W VIDUAL"- 


TO  ROBERT  ©WRN,  ESQ. 


Dran  Sir, — Since  my  arrival  at  tins  place, 
my  time  and  thoughts  have  been  so  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  unexpected  events,  that,  though  I 
have  not  forgotten  die  with  you  expcem 
hear  of  our  friends,  I  have  not  till  to-day  felt 
at  liberty  to  send  you  a  proof  of  either  my  good 
memory  or  goodwill.     You  will  recollect  that 
we  could  not  tell   why  no  tidings  from  hence 
lad  lately  been   received  ;  but  the  cause  was 
jain fully  evident  to   me  upon  landing:,  as   I 
bund  a  roost   distressing  epidemic  prevailing 
almost  universally  through  this  lovely  island  ; 
and  so  terrible  are  its  effects  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants, that,  had  it  not  been  for  a  very  strong 
desire  and  expectation  of  being  useful,  1  know 
not  that  I  should  have  prolonged  tny  stay  a 
■ingle  week.     <  *  rent  alarm  was.  two  years  ago, 
;ed  in  our  country  by  the  appearance  of 
.holer*;  but  fatal  Ys  that  proved  in  many 
instances,    the  results   are  weak  when   com- 
pared with  the  consequence*  that   invariably 
ami  inevitably  follow  *it  attack  of  this,  to  me, 
i  disease.     The  former  destroys   at 
latter  spares  life,   but  lays  waste   all  that 
jnders  life  desirable  ;  it   undermines   the  in. 
llectual  powers,  weakens  or  distorts  the  moral 
OTtpCwtis,  confouni.'s  the  ideas  of  truth  am! 
lschood,    induces   a   callous    indifference  to 
i-Deral   advantage,  and  renders  a  blind  and 
aorant  selfishness  the  spring  of  all  actions.    1 1 
is  called  Comphtuiox  ;  and  though  I  shall 
nty  fail  to  convey   to  you  any  adequate 
of  its  widely- spread  ravages,  a  few  psrti- 
cases  may  faintly  portray  the    ruin   it 
caused.     I  hastened  to  visit  my  excellent 
riend,  Mr.  Honesty,  who  used  to  take  so  ac- 
ve  a  pa*t  in  all  commercial  transactions,  but 
nd   that,  though   as  active   and   willing  aa 
he  has  been  induced  to  believe  that  his 
ice  is  affected  by  this  strange  disorder,  for 
h  can  never  succeed  now  in  making  himself 
ard   at  the  public  meetings  he  once  so  regu- 
rly  attended.    1  am,  however,  of  opinion  that 

K  cause  lies  rather  in  an  occasional  deafness, 
icli  afreets  most  men  of  business,  and  which 
deed  is  one  symptom  of  the  disease,  as  I  have 
eroarked    that     many    whom     1    addressed, 
ough   professing  to  agree  entirely  with  mcr 
ed  in  direct  opposition  to  my  suggestions, 
inquiring  aft'  It  whom! 

<imbed  myself  the  pleasure  of  remaining 
e  time,  I  found  that,  with  the  exception  of 
members  of  the  family,  who  are  staying 
i    a  view  toeffei"  they  had,  hy 

advice  of  their  i 

h bou ring  island  of  " 
nity,"    whither    he    strongly    rrfomtriendh 


every  one  to  remove,  as  he  professes  himself 
capaMe  of  proving  to  all  who  can  lend  their 
attention  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
situation,  Are,,  it  is  impossible  for  this  formi- 
dable scourge  to  prevail  there.  Uii  proposal 
has,  however,  been  met  with  open  scorn  by 
the  infatuated  multitude,  many  of  whom  de- 
clare that  there  is  no  disease,  and  that  they 
never  were  better ;  while  those  who  cannot 
deny  that  they  are  ill  and  suffering,  call  him 
a  visionary  speculator,  and  ironically  ask, 
whether  men  are  like  Constant!  a  vines,  that  a 
few  leagues  will  completely  change  their  con- 
stitution ?  In  fact,  some  weeks  ago  they  ac-  j 
tually  forced  him  by  their  conduct  to  quit  the 
city  J  but  so  convinced  am  !  that,  without  his 
aid,  nothing  effectual  and  permanent  can  be 
done,  that  I  have  written  to  entreat  bis  im- 
mediate return,  and  my  request  has  been  se- 
conded by  those  parties  most  likely  to  in- 
fluence him. 

I  need  scarcely  ask  whether  you  remem- 
ber my  relative,  Mies  Love,  who  was  so 
generally  admired  during  her  stay  in  our 
village  ,*  you  would  hardly  expect  that  here 
she  attracts  very  little  attention  from  those 
"  lords  of  the  creation"  whom  ladies  govern  ; 
when  I  Inquired  the  reap  on,  she  smiled,  and 
that  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  superior 
influence  of  her  rival,  Miss  Money,  who,  be- 
fore the  prevalence  of  competition,  used  to  be 
treated  with  neglect  on  account  of  her  quar- 
relsome temper  and  worthless  reputation  ;  and 
I  laughed  most  merrily  when  she  added,  that 
this  disorder  had  so  affected  the  sight  of  all  the 
young  men,  that  they  talk  of  nothing  but  the 
beauty  of  Miss  M. ;  and,  above  all  things,  abso- 
lutely rave  of  the  delicacy  of  her  complexion, 
which  you  once  remarked  was  as  yellow  as  gold. 
You  will  now  have  some  idea  or  the  Proteus- 
like  nature  of  this  plague,  for  not  contented 
with  inflicting  partial   rlarl  blindness, 

with,  in  most  cases,  insensibility  to  danger, 
or  unconsciousness  of  attack,  almost  every  one 
has  some  mono-mania,  that  baffles  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  most  fashionable  physicians. 
A  sad  change  has  also  taken  place  in  all  the 
universities.  Dr.  Fact  has  been  displaced 
from  the  general  superintendence,  and  this 
with  so  much  discourtesy,  that  I  hear  he  has 
not  since  been  seen  in  public.  The  principal 
charge  i*  now  committed  to  Professor  Vacuo 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cram  ;  both  of  whom,  it  is 
now  but  too  evident,  must  have  been  attacked 
with  competition  before  their  appointment, 
noutfested  several  of  the    most 

I   write     from    the    hospitable  mansion  of 
the   lively  and    valuable    :\Jrs.     Hope,    who 


has  publicly  declared,  that  s*te  will  not 
quit  the  place  while  there  is  any  good 
to  be  done,  and  who,  in  spite  of  The  per- 
tinacity with  which  the  majority  have  hitherto 
[  all  remedy,  entertains  the  oltftf  san- 
guine expectations  of  ultimate  recovery  when 
our  good  doctor  shall  arrive.  She  assumes  f«  r 
her  motto  JKTit  deqterattdnm,  which  she  resolves 
not  to  disgrace. 

1  had  written  thus  far,  when  l>r.  Verity 
was  announced  ;  1  therefore  delayed  my 
letter  till  1  could  give  you  some  account 
of  his  proceedings.  He  has  been  engaged 
every  moment  since  his  arrival,  till  this 
late  hour,  in  attending  to  some  of  the  most 
distressing  cases,  every  one  of  which  he.  with. 
out  hesitation,  promises  to  cure,  provided  his 
prescriptions  be  punctually  attended  to.  His 
remedy  is  very  easy,  though  he  candidly 
says  he  expects  that  it  will  be  found  dis- 
agreeable so  long  as  the  least  taint  of  the  mt. 
lady  may  remain  ;  after  which,  he  assures  his 
patients,  they  will  readily  take  it  as  the  only 
means  of  strengthening  die  constitution  and 
preventing  a  relapse  :  it  is  nothing  more  than 
draughts  of  co-operation,  taken  frequently  dur- 
ing the  day  ;  a  medicine,  the  virtues  of  which 
have  been  acknowledged  by  the  most  learned 
physicians  in  all  ages,  though  perhaps  few 
nave  attempted  to  administer  it  so  pure,  or  to 
recommend  it  as  so  universal  a  cathohcon  as 
Dr.  Verity,  who,  however,  in  conjunction  with 
it,  insists  upon  a  rifidence  in  Community 
Isle  as  necessary  to  perfect  and  secure 
remedy.  VVhen  my  merry  hostess  heard  that 
only  the  desperately  invalided  had  taken  advice, 
she  said  that  the  kindest  wish  she  could  utter 
was,  that  all  might  speedily  be  very  bad;  a 
wish,  the  doctor  replied,  winch  must  be  ful- 
filled; it  being  the  nature  of  the  disease  to 
become  progressively  worse,  unless  the  only 
remedy  were  tried.  He  takes  up  his  head- 
quarters  here  during  his  stay,  which  he  is 
willing  to  prolong  while  he  can  be  useful.  He 
begs  me  to  say  every  thing  friendly  from  him 
to  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  Mr  Honesty's 
lungs  were  as  sound  us  ever,  but  I  hat  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  mercantile  assemblies  is  bad, 
and  the  epidemic  injurious  to  all  the  senses  ; 
though,  as  to  the  optical  our  blind 

youths,   he  will  soon   make  them  as  mty  t  » 
see  beauty  In  Miss  Love,  and  rh  i  iter 

rival,  08  you  are.  To-morrow  I  have  piumiaeri 
to  accompany  him  to  one  of  the  schools,  where 
the  most  terrible  discord  has  arisen  between 
unoipals  respecting  the  method  of  in. 
Btructioo  .  i>at  vehemently  for 

Ing  uwrfji,  the  other  for  ait  ;  and  already 
there  art  antagonist  faction  htHusehVr> 
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THE    CRISIS 


,  verbalists  and  formalists.  Both  plant  appear  to 
nit  the  result  of  delirium,  in  which  opinion  I 
am  joined  by  the  doctor ;  but  at  my  inter- 
ference has  been  requested,  I  shall  go  and 
endeavour  to  convince  them  of  the  superior 
importance  of  learning  the  nature  of  things, 
and  a  knowledge  of  facts!  I  trust  that  the  ex. 
pectation  of  final  recovery  which  the  conclusion 
of  my  letter  warrants  you  to  indulge,  will  in 
some  measure  compensate  for  the  melancholy 
beginning.  I  am  commissioned  to  oner  kind 
wishes  and  affectionate  remembrances  from  all 
our  friends.     Farewell!  CONCORDIA. 

Mrs.  Hope  insist*  upon  having  my  letter 
opened  to  send  you  her  .especial  love.  "  But 
your  husband?"  rr  Nonsense,  my  dear;  do  you 
mistake  the  man  with  queer  eyes  and  yellow 
slippers  for  Mr.  Hope  }  Pray,  do  as  you  are 
desired." 
fate  of ,  March,  1834. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Sir, — A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Oasts,  signing  Aimself  "  Justitia,"  appears  to 
be  under  some  mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
opinions  he  cites  as  coming  from  "  the  en. 
lightened  women  of  Paris." 

"Justitia"  may  not  be  aware  that  those 
women  who  assert  their  sex's  claim  to  equal 
justice  with  men,  in  the  well-written  pages  of 
La  Femme  Ncuvelk,  only  echo  back  opinions 
similar  to  those  which  appeared  in  the  Crisie 
some  time  back,  signed  "  Concordia,"  whose 
letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Owen,  reappears,  trans, 
iated  into  French,  ia  a  late  number  of  the 
Tribune  detFemme*.  Those  opinions  of  "Con- 
cordia "  were  lauded  and  approved  by  a  large 
majority  of  Mr.  Owen's  disciples,  male  and 
female  for  their  just  discrimination  in  female 
character.  Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  a  spe- 
cial legislation  for  woman  and  by  woman  ap- 
peared to  some^to  say  tbeleast)  not  very  sound ; 
and  as  mystery  is  ever  fruitful  of  conjecture,  and 
assuch  opinions  cut  directly  against  the  interests 
of  woman,  the  letter  or  "  Concordia"  has 
been  supposed  by  some  to  come  from  a  male  pen. 
Be  this  the  case  or  not,  it  is  an  error  to  ima- 
gine that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  female 
character,  such  as  it  has  been  made  by  bar- 
barous, or,  as  they  are  called,  civilized  institu- 
tions, is  worth  the  attention  of  a  wise  and  just 
legislator,  who  frames  a  constitution  which 
asserts  the  equal  rights  of  both  sexes. 

The  distinction  between  the  male  and  female 
of  the  human  race  has  hitherto  been  impiously 
and  ignorantly  defined,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  barbarous  legislators,  and  to  die 
ruin,  demoralization,  and  confusion  of  all 
society*  The  question  is  not  special,  but  large 
and  general ;  one  of  philosophy  snd  common 
sense ;  it  resolves  itself  into  this :  Can  man 
eease  to  be  the  oppressor  of  his  fellow,  man, 
while  he  holds  a  legal  right,  and  is  trained  in 
accordance  with  this  legal  right,  to  be  the 
tyrant  and  :  oppressor  of  woman.?  Reason, 
science,  snd  philosophy  answer,  no!  The 
despotic  inclinations  fostered  in  man  by  his 
unjust  and  cruel  laws  and  vicious  education, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being-  exercised  on 
woman  only,  will  fall  indiscriminately  on 
either  sex,  whenever  occasion  is  favourable, 
and  impulse  er  inclination  is  strong. 

What  magic  influence  is  it  that  has  ever 
held  the  many  in  .subjection  to  the  few*  and 
compelled  snell-beuad  man  to  writhe  under ^he 
galling  yoke  of  his  fellow-man  ?  Ia;it  not  the 
fust-el.  power,*  the  strong,  ptapsfisity  in  ail  to 


cntsh  and  play  the  tyrant,  that  has  doomed  all 
mankind  to  slavery?  The  cunning  of  tne* 
ruling  party  has  been  able  to  stifle  the  ardent 
paWon  of  liberty  in  man's  breast,  only  by 
administering  to  one  still  more  imperious 
of  his  mere  animal  nature,  the  love  of 
domination. 

To  this  appetite  (for  it  has  nothing  to  <Jlo 
wi{h  reason  or  reflection)  our  barbarous  rulers 
hsve  sacrificed  half  the  human  race !  Woman 
waa;  thrown  a  sop  to  the  chained  and  howling 
human  curs!  who  took  the  bribe,  resigned  inetr 
birth-right,  liberty,  and  became  appeased  oy 
sharing  with  their  oppressors  the  privilege  of 
oppressing!!  Thus  has  civilized  man  pro- 
ceeded, 
*  In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong ; 

'Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none 
are  strong.*' 

The  women  of  Paris  are  excuseable,  in  their 
hasty  adoption  of  erroneous  opinions,  which 
the  novelty  of  meeting  sympathy  from  their 
sex  (and  on  a  question  of  social  interest)  would 
naturally  hurry  them  into.  Accustomed  as 
women  nave  been  to  feel,  rather  than  reflect 
or  examine,  the  slightest  semblance  of  sym- 
pathy coming  from  their  own  sex  roust  be  de- 
lightful to  beings  struggling  as  they  are  for 
the  happiness  of  all,  surrounded  by  enemies 
in  both  sexes,  their  own  too  frequently,  in  our 
present  social  arrangements,  the  willing  agents 
and  faithful  executors  of  man's  systematic 
cruelty.  Besides  these,  women  can  have  but  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  viewe  and 
opinons  of  our  great  social  reformer,  whose 
'<  science  of  society"  well  merits  the  conjunct 
epithet  of  aptimut  maatmtis. 

I  hope,  with  the  women  of  Paris,  that  our 
own  are  advancing;  or  at  least  that  "  Apathy — 
this  last  state  oT  reprobate  mind  " — (long  our 
melancholy  condition)  is  fast  yielding  to  more 
generous  and  social  affections.  "  Justitia  "  is 
surprised  to  find  any  persons  "  calling  them- 
selves adherents  of  Mr.  Owen,  putting  forward 
the  emancipation  of  women  as  a  fundamental 
principle."  Such  persons  may  not  be  very  wide 
of  the  truth,  as  relates  to  tne  moral  regenera- 
tion of  man,  as  has  been  shown  above.  But 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Owen  cannot  be  accused 
of  this  implied  heresy !  Those  who  understand 
the  new  ,  views  of  society  must  be  perfectly 
content  with  the  written  law :  but  as  no  prac- 
tical good  can  take  place  till  the  public  mind 
is  weeded  of  its  gross  errors  and  abominable 
prejudices  respecting  woman ;  as  man  cannot 
be  free,  but  on  condition  of  his  ceasing  to  be  a 
chartered  tyrant  over  the  other  sex.  and  main- 
taining to  the  utmost  of  his  natural  ^disposition 
his  little  domestic  inquisition;  till  his  opinions 
undergo  a  thorough  purifying  of  the  foul,  pota- 
tion, engendered  by  nis  present  legislative  and 
educational  morals — association"  is  a  yai#  term, 
and  all  attempts  for  bettering  even  their  physi- 
cal condition  a  delusion.  Some,  therefore,  are 
of  opinion  that  public  instructors  should  deve- 
lop the  broad  principles  to  be  found  in  arti- 
cles 19  and  21  of  the  new  code  of  the  human 
race,  that  these  regenerative  principles  msy 
not  always  remain  a  dead  letter,  but  become  a 
living, la, w  in  men's  hearts ;  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  we  have  heard  lately,  from  high  legis- 
lative authority,  "  that  a  law  may  be  easily 
evaded."  As  to  the  organ  of  adhesiveness 
being  more  developed  in  women  than  in  men; 
there  appear  no  facta  to  warrant  this  opinion. 
Adhesiveness  is  pretty  nearly  equal  in  both, 
thougjh  forced,  to  take  different  directions; 
n/Mi  clings,  fast  fo  power,  wealth,  authority,  and 


self-interest;  woman  adheres  to  the  alaviah 
prejudices  taught  her,  and  to  those  depressor, 
affections  which,  meeting  no  return,  reeoflnpon 
herself.  "  What  better  can  woman  do,"  iaya 
Justitia,  "  than  take  her  place  in  those  aaaem- 
biies  in  which  her  own  nature,  as  well  aa  that 
of  man,  is  to  be  regulated?"  Dunces,  they  aa?, 
cannot  learn  out  of  any  book  but  their  own. 
Be  it  so.  But  in  holding  to  that  which  is  good, 
we  need  not  refuse  ourselves  to  further  en- 
quiry. The  moral,  like  the  physical  world,  ii 
inexhaustible !  Sectarianism  of  any  kind,  at 
all  experience  shows,  leads  to  stagnation  of 
mind— and  bigotry  arise!  from  behoving  that 
we  possess  alT  the  truth ,  the  world  contains! 
Woman's  place  in  these  societies  is  certainly  a 
concession ;  and  where  man  is  wise  enough  to 
feel  that  she  has  an  equal  right  with  himsetf- 
she  will  find  not  only  her  place,  but  her 
happiness  in  joining,  tnem.  The  education 
of  woman  is  doubtless  of  primary  importance 
in  perfecting  social  regeneration ;  but  to  it 
that  of  man.  While  we  remain  like  bucketa  in 
a  well,  man  first  and  woman  after— we  hare 
no  chance  of  advancing;  man  requires  to  know 
himself,  to  renounce  his  stupid,  arrogant  it- 
sumption  of  divine  authority  to  render  miser: 
able  the  existence  of  a  being,  without  whom  he 
could  not  exist,  and,  therefore,  could  not  enjoy. 

PHILIA. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CElfiS. 
Dbam  Sib,— I  have  translated  a  few  En* 
from  M.  Gay  to  Mr.  8tains,  which,  I  dunk, 
maybe  put  in  the  CHstt  with  much  advantage 
to  the  ''New  Views  of  Society."  It  is  plea, 
sent  to  see  that  the  French  only  wait  ftr  a 
solid  basis  on  which  to  erect  a  newsousl 
edifice:  Mr.  Owen's  is  indubitably  the  be*, 
and,  honour  to  the  French  nalumaifateBigem*, 
they  are  prepared  for  it  The  other  system 
mentioned  by  M.  Gar  will  lose  nouns  of 
their  value  with  an  enlightened  people:  there 
is  good  in  all  of  them,  if  we  know  bow  ts 
apply  them.  This  is  your  doctrine ;  it  ■same, 
My  correspondent,  however,  adds  that,  afar 
consulting  with  the  beaUinrormed  persona  at 
Paris  as  to  the  propriety  of  Mr.  OvVen'a  pro- 
ceeding to  Paris,  the  late  manifestoes  of  the 
government  againtt  popular  meetings  nuke 
it  inexpedient  for  4lr.  Owen,  at  present,  te 
proceed  to  Paris.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  of 
use  to  insert  the  translation  I  send  in  the 
Crisis.— With  great  respect  sod  esteem,  In 
sincerely  yours,  A.  D.  WHEELER. 

March  25.  

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  M.  Qay  if  Bark 
"  I  feel  extremely  grateful  to  Mr.  Owen  for 
the  obliging  things  he  says  to  me  in  his  tetter, 
for  whieh  I  mean  to  thank  him  myself  in  s  ft* 
days,  and  to  repeat  my  efforts  to  induce  aim  to 
come  and  establish  his  doctrines  at  Paris.  Hit 
not  being  a  Frenchman,  so  far  from  &*&%* 
disadvantage,  will,  on  the  contrary,  heme 
very  reverse;  Napoleon,  for  example,  war 
in  the  same  position.  It  is  not  neejaterr 
that  he  should  speak  himself;  Fourier,  ot 
Enfantin,  never  spoke  in  public,  but  were 
always  present  to  give  unity  to  the  eiRrts  4f 
others,  and  to  explain  to  those  who  wished  to 
address  them  some  particular  points  in  their 

doctrines.    I  have  shown  to  M1  ■ what 

justly  merited  ridicule  is  thrown  uno* 
Fourier,  and  how  much  the  equality  otrkp&V 
so  dear  to  the  French,  is  absent  from  hb  foe- 
trine,  therefore,  how  little  hope  he  haeef 
uniting  the  people.  But  the  Jiardiaai  of 
Digitized  by  Vjvl)vjy \\^ 
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"Fanner  will  be  the  Tery  flrst  to  unite  with 
Mr.  Owen.  He  will  immediately  be  sur- 
rounded  by  a  strong  and  enlightened  party,  and 
from  our  government  no  obstacle  need  be 
feared  from  the  moment  their  sanction  is  ap- 
jriied  for.  The  government  have  never  taken 
offence  al  the  8t  Simonians  or  the  Fourieristes. 
"  Pray,  offer  my  most  profound  respects  to 
Mr.  Owen.  "J.  GAY." 


THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

{Continued  from  page  25?.) 
180t.  The  (Inland  second  coalition  had  failed, 
however,  in  reducing  the  French ;  on  the  contrary, 
at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  ear  enemies  were  left 
more  powerful,  more  ambition*,  more  warlike, 
nnd  by  far  more  dangerous,  than  we  had  found 
them  to  be  at  onr  first  and  too  hasty  aggression, 
ten  years  before. 
That  short  peace  terminated  what  is  usually 


called  the  first  revolutionary  war,  during  which 
the  moat  important  measures  in  our  preposterous 
financial  biatory  bad  been  adopted,  *ucb  a»~- 
1.  The  suspenaion  of  cash  payments;  a  greater 
stretch  of  power  thaa  any  single  despot  would 
have  dared  to  venture  on.  2.  A  new  modification 
of  tbe  miscalled  staking  fund  ;  and  3.  The  levying 
of  an  income  tax. 

Yet  the  anxiety  for  more  slices  in  the  antici- 
pated loan*  manifested  itaelf  among  oar  ever 
IvytU  mooted  men.  Five  hundred  person*,  who  met 
on  the  Royal  Exchange,  (25th  June,  1*32,)  una- 
nimously ngreed  to  support  government  in  it* 
warlike  preparations,  and  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion of  150,0001.  waa  speedily  collected.*  Such 
even  was  the  delusion  in  those  days,  thnt  most,  .if 
not  nil,  the  subscribers,  far  from  suspecting  the 
partial  motives  of  the  faction  to  whom  they  were 
giving  their  money,  believed  conscientiously  that 
they  were  fostering  and  strengthening  true  na- 
tional interests. 

In  short,  the  peace  of  Amiens  lasted  hardly 


twelve  month*;  war  waa  again  declared  agalnat 
France ;  nnd,  mark  here  the  want  of  discrimina- 
tion nnd  the  political  blundering  of  onr  proud  nnd 
ob*  finale  urUtocrecy  I  leading  the  country  from 
most  t»«  pensive  wnr  of  extermination  against  re 
pu&Ucanumt  into  a  still  more  ruinous  war  (wh«ch, 
by  the  by,  *oon  became  defensive)  agalnat  mili- 
tary de*patUtn,  itself  the  natural  consequence  of 
our  iiiferveiitu'U  in  1793. 

Had  then  the  right  and  number  of  tbe  boroogb 
votea  in  the  Common*  been  inquired  into  by  the 
voice  of  the  country,  aoch  a  waste  of  natioonl 
wealth  could  never  nave  been  sanctioned.  Hut 
no:  uothing  was  altered  from  the  plan  of  raising 
money  by  loon*,  and  of  funding  en  fee  principle 
of  perpetual  taxation,  resting  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  perpetual  loyalty,  happen  what  unUfMli 
hsrpiug  en  futurity  upon  such  terms  as  our  nfndt 
loyal  and  ever- ready  mo u led  men  would  cotf- 
descend  to  allow.  Thus,  in  the  five  year*  from 
1803  to  1807  the  following  sums  were  again 
borrowed. 


Years. 


Real  amount 
of  Loans. 


Amount  of   i  *£!**  FtZjZ? 


created. 


Annuities.  1  Commons. 


Highest  I  Increasing 

price  of  S,  amount  of 

per  cent.    Poor  and 

Stock.    Cnty.  Rates 


Price  of  l*i       VZt  ~  'Persons 

Quwtcm'S^^^crimein 
Loaf.     Battk™tC9  cad.  yr. 


Persons 
convicted 
of  crime 
each  year 


Amount  due 
by  Governrat. 
to  Bank  at  end 

of  each  year 


1803 
1804 
1805 
Ireland 
1806 
1807 

Total 


£12,000,000 
15,500,000 
98,500,000 
1,500,000 
80,000,000 
14,800,000 


£19,900,000 

86,390,000 

38,700,000 

/   1,713,0001 

\33,800,000J 

81,385,800 


£17,788,945; 
18,985,797 
19,598,306 

80,410,716! 

80,701,858 


104 
58 
71 

76 

91 


7U 
57f 
58{ 

63* 


£84,700,000  £141,888,800 


£5,348,804 
5,708,000 
6,069,000 

6,431,000 

6,794,000 


81 
84 

9 

40 


4605 
4346 


8860 
8675 
8700 


£13,635,83* 
15,304,430 
11,745,330 

14,445,830 

t!8>665,380 


The  average  interest  being  about  # U  per  cent. 
on  the  capital  borrowed. 

The  amount  of  stock  thus  again  created,  show. 
log  a  further  excess  of  new  stock  as  compared 
«*ith  tbe  amount  borrowed  and  funded,  dnring 
tbe  five  years  from  1793  to  1797,  of  about  twenty. 
nine  millions   against  tbe  public,  nnd  thereby 
creating  another   additional  annnat    charge    of 
1,016,000/  over  and  nbove  that  which  the  same 
ansonnt  borrowed  (when  the  Bank  paid  in  cash) 
would  have  imposed  upon  future  generations,  bad 
it  been  possible  to  continue  so  profligate  an  ex- 
penditure without  a  paper  currency  of  nominal 
▼nine ;  nnd  will  the  nation  consent  to  be  taxed 
in   perpetuity  to  realise  the  financial  dreams  of 
political  maniacs  ?   Where  shall  we  look  for  an* 
tionnl  advantages  in  compensation  for  suck  arbi- 
trary restrictions  and  wasteful  expenditure  ?  no 
where  do  we  see  any,  bst  in  the  temporary  sup* 
port  of  partial  interests  snd  aristocratio  ascen- 
dency. From  June,  1803  the  coontry  was  at  war 
against   Hollsud;  December,  1804,  war  against 
Spain ;  in  1805  the  successive  defeat  of  all  our 
■  Hies  by   Napoleon;    April,   1806,  war   against 
Prussia ;  and    finally,    war   against    Russia    in 
November,  1807.  Thus  in  the  five  years  from  1803 
€o  1807,  dariog  which  onr  debt  was  increased  by 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  to  agitate 
nod  arm  Europe  against  Buonaparte,  the  pence 
of   Preeboorg,  reconciling  France  with  Austria  ; 
tbe  Berlin  decree,  after  the  annihilation  of  Prussia 
my  France;  nnd  the  peace  of  Stlsit,  uniting  France 
nod     Reasia;  had,  on  the  contrary,  armed  ail 
Kurope    against   us,   under   tbe    control    of   a 
military  geaina,  the  wonder  of  tbe   age,  who 
bed  obtained  the  imperial  crown  In  contending 
agsueot  three  hundred  and  aiity  millions  of  our 
money. 

Our  repented  efforts,  onr  subsidies  abroad  to 
pxcite  and  agitate  the  Continent,  our  public  debt, 
iDcreened   by  four  hundred  and    fifty  millions 


since  1703,  nil,  all,  had  recoiled  aa  it  were 
against  us,  by  transforming  a  rising  republic,  oc- 
cupied in  the  violent  bnt  necessary  reforms  of 
corrupted  and  venal  institutions,  into  a  gigantic 
empire  threatening  our  own  shores ;—  Vienna  and 
Zter/ta  had  been  captured  by  Napoleon,  whose 
troops  occupied  Europe  Irom  Rome  to  Hamburg, 
and  three  of  his  brothers  had  been  elevated  to  the 
throne*  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Westphalia: 
and  nil  this  in  consequence  of  the  island  of  Malta 
not  having  been  given  up  to  the  knights  of  St* 
John  of  Jerusalem,  aecordiag  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens!  Was  justice  then  on  our  side?  If  not, 
was  justice  reconciled  by  our  bombarding  Copeu* 
hngen?  by  capturing  the  whole  I  aaiett  fleet?  or 
by  sinking  nnd  plundering  nt  sea  the  Spanish 
galleous  ?  nil  without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war.  So  many  acts  which  bred  and  nursed  up 
retribution.  No!  the  cause  wee  not  that  of  the 
people  of  England,  nnd,  in  the  true  acceptation  of 
the  word,  will  never  be  remembered  na  n  national 
cause. 

1807.  The  great,  yet  far  over-rated  William 
Pitt  wus  no  more ;  but  the  spirit  of  his  eloqoence 
and  the  blind  obstinacy  of  his  msster  had  no 
saturated  the  minds  of  both  House*  of  Parliament, 
that  of  all  the  administrations  that  followed  none 
and  the  w'dl  or  power  to  nbandon  the  system  of 
interference  abroad,  nor  the  profligate  system  of 
expenditure  he  had  established;  and  although 
begun  with  despotism  agniuat  liberty  and  anarchy, 
war  was  continued  against  n  formidable  despotic 
power  with  increasing  extravagance. 

It  was  proposed  in  that  year  (1807)  to  fix  the 
amount  which  waa  to  be  borrowed  for  1808  aad 
1800,  at  twelve  milliooa  ench  year;  for  1810,  at 
fourteen  millions;  and  for  each  of  the  ten  ensuing 
years,  at  sixteen  millions;  bnt  still  pledging  the 
tu**s  of  pears  to  some  for  the  interest  and  sup* 
posed  sinking  fund.  Tbe  next  year  it  was  pro- 
posed to  purchase  annuities  by  tbe  transfer  of 


stock  to  the  sinking  fund,  thus  redeeming  stock 
at  the  price  of  the  day  the  transfer  was  made. 
This  plan  pasted  into  a  law,  and  an  office  was 
opened  for  tbe  business  connected  with  It  t  and 
the  plan  wno  good,  for  it  mu«t  be  a  source  of 
regret  and  lamentation,  thnt  nil  loam  were  not 
made  on  the  plan  of  life  annuities  only,  ns  then 
by  this  time  half  the  debt  would  probably  have 
died  away. 

But  ns  ultlmstely  the  stock  thus  transferred  to 
tbe  commissioner*  of  tbe  sinking  fund  Wus  bor- 
rowed from  that  fund,  it  was  only  nddlng  the 
amount  of  the  life  nnnuities  paid  to  these  who 
made  such  transfers;  It  was  still  tending  to  drain 
the  »pecte.  and  to  perpetuate  taxation  on  tbe 
people,  and  thai  in  a  cause  wifh+ut  any  ecewcet 
abject*  No  longer  against  anarchy  snd  libera* 
I i mi— not  yet  (if  ever)  for  legitimacy ;  but  against 
an  in  creating  power,  aprung  from  the  most  Just  I* 
fiable  resistance  to  a  worse  than  useless  inter* 
fereuce  and  nggressloo— nnd  we  speak  in  moderate 


1807  8.  Yet  the  third  and  fourth  coalitions 
against  France  had  failed  like  the  first  end 
second.  Saxony,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia*  had, 
made  their  sepsrate  peace.  Why  not  England  ? 
Because  the  ohSrch  nnd  the  aristocracy  well  knew 
thnt,  in  tbelir  own  partial  combined  interests,, 
better  spend  tbe  last  shilling  and  drain  the  last 
drop  of  blood  from  the  people,  than  to  allow ^ 
them  time  to  discriminate  their  true  from  their 
fatssfriends. 

Becnuse  the  Commons  had  not  yet  been  able  te 
nay  to  tbe  Peers  of  the  Realm,  u  we  will  no  longer 
be  your  slaves  under  the  name  of  representatives , 
of  the  people,  nor  will  we  nny  longer  merit  tbe. 
reproaches  of  onr  countrymen,  for  sojiaoderio  g. 
their  money  in  support  of  n  public  faith,  whic  h  . 
baa  been  pledged  for  awti  liberal*  euti-natmn* 
and  partial  motives* 

V.  C.  L, 


*  Than  begun  Xho  financial  tyranny  of  capitalists,  which  has  been,  aad  still  Is  to  this  dny,  the  corse,  of  the.  European,  people.  Before  the  fond<dy 
lyot+as,  the  capitalist  of  Europe  had  no  other  resource  tnen  to  create  labour;  now,  on  the.  contrary,  tbe  fundholder's  ofly  resource  is  taxation opoat. 
ecteetr/,  lo  -insure  the  payment  of  hie  dividend ;  benen  all  onr  present  dMRcutties t  B*l*nj ve  o t  tfcft  perwsnent  debt  14f*8f £<N)f ,  c 


,*«o 


the  eft  l«l*w 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS* 

JEdmnrt?  Tjirtgshaw's  snsjtja«jfiftfl*j  are  just>  but 

in*  rfttti't  think  he  pnint*  atit  tJnB  method  of 
€  trhtg  the  erifo*  Cmrrpetitorw  ran  never  6e 
tit  her  upright  or  abbta*  ;  men  toiU  newer  be 

-  different  from  what  ttetf  now  are  till  the 
wh&lc  vgatfem  be  changed,  and  nil  experiments 
on  a  small  snafe  mu*t  come  to  nothing.  The 
change  mwt  be  nimukanwua  and 

Vesta  neat  week. 


t$f  Crisis. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  AfRIL  6. 


BIRMINGHAM  GRAND  MEETING  OF 

THE  TRADES'  TNIONS. 
\  The  Trades*  Unions  assembled  at  Bir- 
mingham, oa  Monday  last,  on  a  waste 
piece  of  ground  in  Broad.sireet,  and  walk- 
ed in  procession  down  to  Beardsworth's 
.liepository  ;  (which  not  being1  capacious 
enough  to  cotwaie  the  vast  assembly,  they 
walked  in  procession  bark  to  Newhall  Hill. 

Mr.  Donthwaite,  crand  master  of  the 
Bradford  Union;  took  the  chair;  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Han- 
som, Morrison,  and  others  ;  amongst 
Whom  were  delegates  'from  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  The  resolutions  whiob  were 
passed  were  strongly  condemnatory  of  the 
harshness  of  the  sentence  which  was  passed 
upon  the  Dorchester  Unionists,  and  one 
of  them  expressed  a  determination  to 
petition  his  Majesty  to  dismiss  Baron 
Williams  from  bis  service.  The  petition 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament .  in  behalf 
of  the  sixcerivietM  was  signed  by  thousands 
upon'  the  spot.  The  utmost  propriety  and 
decorum  wt>re  preserved,  and  altogether 
the  assembly  presented  a  spleadid  array 
of  moral  power,  which  must  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  advocates  of  old 
and  corrupt  systems. 

M,r*  jnorrium  acquainted  the  meeting 
with  the  result  of  the  deputation  to.  Lord 
Melbourne,  which  was  received  with  loud 
acclamations. 


DORCHESTER  UNIONISTS. 


-  On.  Saturday  evening  last,  a  large  public 
meeting  wan  held  at  the  Institution,  Charlotte- 
street,  m  behalf  of  the  six  unfortunate  men ; 
Dr.  Wade,  in  the  Chair.     , 

Much  spirit  was  displayed  by  the  differ- 
ent individuals  who  addressed  the  meeting  ; 
hut  as  the  purport  of  the  addresses  was  much 
the  fame  as  those  of  the  preceding  week,  we 
shall  only  insert  tihe  additional  information 
procured  by .  Mr.  Savage,  respecting  the 
Unionists  and  their  Judges. 

.  Mr.  Savage  read  the  following  letter,  which 
he  had  received  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Deteheater  i^-    .. 

"  March  96,  1884. 
**  I  feel  banpy  so  furnish  you  with  the  par. 
ticular*  that  I  am  now  in  possession  of.  Ij  am 
sorry  that  J  cannot  at  present  furnish  you  with 
the  names  and  business  of  the  jurors,  they  all 
being  etranfeers  to  be.  1  made  some  inquiries 
at  the  time;  but  all  I  could  learn  respecting 
them  was  that  they  were  chiefly  yeomanry  of 


the  neighbourhood.  As  to  their  being  packed, 
it  was  too  evident  on  the  morning  of  the  trial ; 
as- to  the  characters,  of  the  prisoners,  they  are 
without  a  stain.  One  of  the  principal  farmers 
in  the  village;  on  the  day  that  they  were  com. 
mitted,  observed  to  me,  in  the  hall  at  Dor. 
chaster,  that  the  two  Lovelesses  were  the  last 
men  in  the  parish  that  he  ever  should  have  be- 
lieved wouM  hare  been  guilty  of  wrong.  Pre- 
vious to  the  trial  the  minister  of  the  parish  (a 
very  worthy  gentleman)  wrote  to  the  chief 
magistrate  his  testimony  to  the  good  character 
of  the  prisoners.  This  being  treated  with  dis- 
regard, the  minister  wrote  a  second  testimony 
to  the  court  at  Dorchester,  purporting  that  (ie 
had  known  the  prisoners  for  the  last;  twenty 
years  to  be  honest,  industrious,  hard-working 
that  he  had    never,  known   a  charge 


against  them  but  the  present,  'ibis  testkneurr 
was  handed  to  Judge  Williams,  ►who-  threw  it 
aside  with  apparent  contempt,  observing  that 
he  could  not  attend  to  it,  as  it  had  not-been- 

fiven  in  sooner.  George  and  James  Loveless 
ave  been  for  many  years  consistent  members 
of  the  Wesley ap  Society,  and  for  sixteen;  years 
George  has  been  a  useful  local  preacher,  and 
James  eight  years  propagating  t^e  principles 
of  honesty  and  religion  in  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nection with  much  success.  In  the  oeighbour- 
liood  where  they  lived  numerous  signatures 
can  *be  obtained  to  corroborate  this  stateroea* 
The  character  of  the  witnesses,  Legg  and 
Lock,  are,  I  am  informed,  of  the  very  worst 
description.  '1  he  magistrates  are  acting  a  most 
cruel  part  in  the  business.  The  prisoners' 
wives  have  repeatedly  applied  to  the  psrish 
officers  for  relief,  who'  have  refused  to  afford 
them  any  in  any  shape  whatever,  without  a 
magistrate's  order.  They  applied  to  Mr. 
Frampton.  the  magistrate  who  committed  the 
men ;  out  ne  not  only  refuses  to  give  an  order, 
but  commands  the  officers  not  to  give  the  fami- 
lies relief.  Learning  this,,  and  hearing  the 
complaints  of  the  poor  wives  and  mothers,  on 
Weonesday,  the  19th,  being  in  Dorchester,  I 
wrote  a  note  by  a  friend  to  Mr.  Woilaston,  the 
chief  magistrate,  complahung.of  the  severity  of 
Mr.  Frampton,  and  stating  the  distress  of  the 
families  of  the  unfortunate  men,  .who  were 
under  sentence  of  transportation,  and. begging 
him  to  make  out  an  order  for  their  relief. 
But  this  was  disregarded. 

"The  poor  creatures  have  repeatedly  ap- 
plied to  parish  officers  since,  but  with  no  better 
success.  On  Saturday,  the  22d,  the  poor 
women  waited  on  Mr.  Woilaston  for  an  order, 
but  he  sternly  refused  ;  .and  wringing  his  fist 
in  the  direction  of  James  Stanfield.swife,  said 
'  You  shall  suffer  want — you  shall  have  uo 
mercy — because  yon  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  have  allowed  such  meetings  to 
have  been  holden  in  your  house/  Other 
magistrates  have  been  applied  to,  but  there 
appears  to  be  something  like  a  cruel  combina- 
tion, not  only  to  afflict  honest  men,  but  to 
starve  their  families.  When  the  magistrates 
are  applied  to  by  the  sufferers,  their  getters! 
reply  is  '  Go  to  your  Union  Club — and  see  if 
they  will  assist  you  now/  Now,  the  regular 
scale  of  wages,  at  To). puddle  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, is  from  seven  to  eight  shillings  per 
week — house-rent  and  firing  the  .laboured  W 
to  find  himself  out  of  this  poor  pittance.— 
When  the  last  reduction  from  eight  to  seven 
shillings  per  week  was  made,  it  was  accom . 
panaxl  by  a  threat/  that  it  would  be*  lower 
♦before  it  would  be  higher*  So  that  from 
necessity  the  labourers  were  driven  to  unite, 


to  save,  if  possible,  their  seven  shilUap  per 
week.  A  ccess  to  the  prisoners  is  very  dffieok, 
as  there  is  no  admission  without  aa  safer 
from  a  magistrate,  and  the  greatest  dUBsulty 
is  found  in  obtaining  a  magistrate's  eider.  Oa 
Saturday,'  the  38d,  Thomas  Stanfieje "*  wife 
obtained  an  order  to  see  her  husband,  but  vm 
not  allowed  to  see  her  son  and  two  brother*. 
On  the  same  day  George  Loveleaa's^jrife  vn 
refused  to  see  her  husband  ;  and  on.  the  sua 
day,  Mrs.  Brine  was  refused  to  see  her  aa, 
James  Brine," 

The  meeting  resolved  to  present  a  menusia 
to  the  throne,  beseeching  •  the  king  ttfeiem* 
his  prerogative  of  merry,  and  remit  the  ses* 
fence.  Dr.  Wade,  Mr.  Carpenter,  sad  sthen 
were  appointed  as  a  deputation  to  wait  dm 
Lord  Melbourne  on  the  foUowineviaortiing. 
Accordingly  a  very  large  assembly  coiectal 
sgain  on  Sunday,  at  an  early  hour,  within; 
Intention  of  accompanying  die  dratatka 
in  procession ;  but  it  wis  thought  prudent  tbt 
the  deputation  should  proceed  alone,  •lest  the 
procession  should  create  any  popular  dJataii. 
ance,  or  give  offence  to  the  public  antboritia. 
The  meeting  therefore,  remained  in  sou*  aw, 
and  preserved  the  utmost  order  and  decoran 
until  the  deputation  returned,  about  hatf-ja* 
eleven,  A*  M.,  when  Mr*  Carpenter  annennced 
that  Lord  Melbourne  had  received  then  is  uV 
most  affable  manner,,  told  them  he  should  tab 
an  early  opportunity  of,  presenting  the  swao. 
rial  to  his  majesty,  and  promisexl  thai  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentease  ahould; be  stayed sjaol 
his  majesty's  pleasure  were  known  rtseeaaag 
diem.  He  also  made  several  enquiries  respect- 
ing the  objects  of  the  unionists,  and  sensed 
very  much  affected  at  the  circumstance  of 
12,000  persons,  met  to  attend  the  depontks, 
being  dissuaded  from  doing  so  that  they  might 
not  be  guilty  of  a.  breach  of  the  peace* 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  saupiaensbmsi 
that  the  Trades'  Onions  are  durposed  to  as? 
violence  for  the  attainment  of  tfetetr  object. 
Rich  men  cannot  conceive  that  posr  mea 
can  be  actuated  by  any  other  motrrei  than 
motives  of  plunder :  a  very  unibrtaaue 
acknowledgment  on  their  part,  and  a  proof  of 
the  incontrovertible  truth  of  the  usual  doeum 
that  poverty  it  a%e  caum  of  all  civil  ojeaas. 
Why  are*  they  afraid  of  the  combinations  af  aa 
poor  and  not  of  the  combinations  of  the  oca, 
if  poverty  is  not  the  caase  of  crime  f  Tha,tf 
this  proposition  be  true,  the  only  way  wasv 
press  crhne  is  to  remove  poverty.  Dtefau* 
to  the  men  of  industry,  and  society  si  * 
thoroughly  tranquillized. 

We  hope,  nowevet,  that  the  peaceful  sju* 
of  the  Uniona  will  be  so  clearly  oVaaoastaarf 
to  the  public  and  the  government,  that  nVatur 
will  be  ashamed  to  use  any  physical,  wsssiai 
against. men  who  are  determined  t*  caaaw 
none  other  than  moral  weapons,.  In  is** 
present  contest  between  toe  needaettvt  sal 
non-productive  powers  ef  the  eeeaatry  iaa  n# 
game,  if  each  party  only  employ  easnatrdal 
skill  and  political  pom*  against  tar  eatrj 
without  the  aid  of  any  pnyaieal  pot**;  aal 
the  one  attempts  tb  fntinftfilate  or  ft 
others  it  will  then  be  Hkea  gaaneat'cbea, 
which  the  one  party 
his  adversary  down  il 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  thejpeepfoasa 
ing  none  of  tnia  spirit,  though  tneV  save  jesl 
provocation,  and  that,  all-  tlje.ii$BMJattna  aal 
violence  ia  on  the  sane  of  tfea ^MIMUPSSt^  **l 
have  no  reason  tocojnflaianf  M^tssanaaU 

y  O 


oe  iir  e  a  ttaane  as  cwjw 
av  that  the  neeifeattalM 


t>hb  :  crisis; 


m 


REGENERATING  FABLES, 

_■ 

THETWO  HORSES, 
That  all  men  of  op*  blood  are  made, 
H,  Nu I  And  common  ■«■  use  bare  niti  j 
Fur  Gu»pel  truths  not  mystified, 
Aw  lucouipalible  wHh  pride; 
Bui  iu  each  separate  ai a n- machine 
Sotie  powers  ptcuhiiT  may  be  ieen  ; 
jnejaotasu preeeJ?*  *? /spring*, 
Ju»t  to  accnsjpliah  eerteie  tiling*  j 
la  which  net  much  unlike  they  seem 
Tbote  qtUn  tflgineB.  flMwed*by /etemn ;  • 
tone  which  are  made -for  large,  tome  tma1)~wopk~; 
And  Mine  are  well  prepared  for  all  werk^ 
Men  and  steam-engine*  both  are  sailors,' 
And  both,  tike  Boreaa,  *•  blustering  railm??. 
theory  Journals,  both  tyey  make  up% 
and  both  (he  mud  .and  dirt  cap  rake  up.. 

Men,  too;  according  to  their  fate, 
Ate  ploot  or  rich— humble  or  great. 
Forfotre  to  tome,  aa  birthday  boon* 
Pope  io  their  mouth  a  jpQ? er  spoon  | 
Otters  must  eat  their  soup  without, 
Or  always  keep  theu>— «p  tk*  spoui  J 
like  Holborn,  life  is  high  and  low, 
And  jf  has  got  Us  Middle  Row. 
As  Fortune's  wheel  la  going  rouudr 
Some  spokes  moat  always  touch  the  ground* 
While  othef  spokes  must  upwards  fly : 
Thus  some  are  f low,  and  others  high. 
Nor  does  life's  lucky  lottery-prize 
Fsif  only  to  the  good  and  wise; 
The  arrant  keave  thrives,  nuke  ta  well  \ 
As  those  in  virtue  who  excel  $ 
Aod  proverbs  all  lav,  down  the,  n»|e> 
That  Furinne'a  favourite  is  the  fool} 
Though  this,  I  think,  is  but  a  Jest* 
For  fodm;  not  often  come  off  best 
How  sill  this  unfair  distribution, 
This  Juvury  and  destitution/ 
Begaay  to  cm  the  rule  •dearth,     . 
(FeeJJcaWwbovgeve  it  bwtb?) 
)  cannot  aayr,  nor  yat  can  you,; 
There  as  a  *eil  we  see  net  through. 
Bat  thus  tor,  I, can  truly  tell,— 
U  came. when  .vice  fire^^su-at  i|s  shell ; . 
And  will  coo  tin  ne  to  pfxpiex  us, 
As  long  as  its  base  brood*  can  vex  us { 
But  when  the  trutfc  shines  fajrly  out, 
It  pufa  all  vermin  (o  the  rout. 

Those  sfcitt'd  in  antiquarian  lore, 
toy  that  In  Middlesex  of  yore 
The  hutisrry  wcUee  ebprowpd  about, 
It  was  not  smfe  to  venture  out ; 
By  erfdeoeo  we  can  depend  on,' 
Gsckoey*  could  aot  even  go  to  Mendou,* 
To  «f  fetch  at  walk,**  or."  take  a  drive/* 
Lest  wolves,  should  eat  them  up  alive 3 
At  monkish  ceils  they  oft  would  pay 
For  prayer*,  to  drive  the  wplveaawty* 
fo  Middle***  00  search  ipg  eye, 
2an  now  a  wolf  or  monk  descry $ 
loose  greedy  priests  there  are,  'lis  trpe^ 
lndt  uow  aod.fbeo,  a  fox  or  two  j, 
tut  every/  EaglUhman  must  know 
rhey  are  already  on  the $0.    ' 
oxea,  et  cetera,  wait  their  day ; 
tod  than)  aba  11  end  all  beasts  of  prey. 
TMia  uunecdote  I  meutloti  here, 
o  show.  bo  we  visa  disappear  3 
iwd  thstsv  it  anayibe.»odersiosu\ 
»«JJ  aamrml  cwilyieff  togboch 
vest  ineqoaMty  of  stale, 
ball  cesuao,  sakheavy^  pride,  and  bate  j 
lis?  if'  *•*  a*eriJe,  cbilinesn  keeps,. 
■  drifUiifC  Vte«)ib  ia  eaowe.  heap*; 
ut  e;ejpaial  love  the  snow  efjall  ntejfy 
r  maae)  He  coldnesanot  bo  felt. 

•  For  swjame  curious  Atom  Ou  the  state  of  two 
art  of.  JdieVmlaaex  referred  to,  and  Pnrki*  His* 
rwtsf  ihm  ratt&of  HamptUmd. 


Two  rices  allthe  war  Id  tjl  rid  *,..    ',<,'" 
Oae  envy,  sod  the  other  pride;     ,,  ,  , 
And  boiu  our  blest  unequal  tt ate,: 
Aa  sure  results,  oiusi  generate. 
Both  rices;  likewise,  it  is  Aure 
That  Christian  charity  would  cure. 
Nothing  appears  to  me  sn  mad, 
Or  rather,  1  might  ray,  so  bad, 
Asaeontrmptitous  altercation 
Between  two  men  of  different  slation. 
Nit  1m.11  should  boiist  about  bimaelf; 
8tili  ieaa  should  be  be  proud  of  pelf. 
One  liaait^^wM  bis  parents  gave  it;     . 
Qt#  earu'd^and  sad  the  sense  to.sase  it. 
Of  jthat,  weeny,  (bat*  he  4*h?rit*t 
Of,  ^ is  ^e  gpt  itj.bjF  his  :merifa. 
Now,  what  ere  merits  ?~-let  us  see 
If  on  this  point  we  can  agree; 
Pru/i  put  yourspectaclea  on  nose^ 
And  1  the  mystery  will  disclose. 
'  That  Deliahaa  two  bright  black  eyea, 
No  man  wttb  half  a*  one  deoies. ' ' 
Are  those  such  merits  aa  yoa  mean? 
«  Yea— have  you  uny  brighter  seen  ?" 
He  doubt  then,  when  poor  DeUadtes, 
Heaven  ahe  wMt  gala  foe  her  buek  eya*> 
*  O,  no|*-oow,  that  ia  ealtt  aboard  ; 
91  erit,  I  aee,  ia  not  the  word. 
Her  eyes  God  gave;— »eri(  aloae 
Means  acme  real  virtue  of  hot  o«oa. 
lodee<|,  to  speak,  like  sound  logician, 
Merit,  you  know,  iutol tea  volitiooV' 
But  PeJia  well  employs  her  eyea;   . 
She  constantly  her  "  needle  plies ;»' 
Shirts  she  can  make,  nor  thinks  It  shockiogf 
vthen  His  required,  to  darn  a  stocking. 
Foor  girl  \  her  parenta  both  are  dead, 
And  with  her  needle,  it  ia  said, 
She  earns  her  little  brotberV  bread. 
•*  At!  these  aa  merits  all  aiuat  emaa;  > 
Who  but  must  doat  on  auch  a  laaa T' 
rVople  all  say,  when  you^g,  her  mother 
Was.  in  her  coo  duct  such  another.; 
Id  features  they  wero  very  like,  *       T 
Tjie, cloae reufmblance  all  must  strike; 
From,  infancy  her,  mother  taught  her ; 
8he  wasf  I  learn*  an  ouly  daughter^ 
And  every  one,  who  knows  them,  say  a 
She  baa  got  all  her  mother**  waye." 
«  O  yes— her  nature  she  inherit?* 
Ah !  thee,  my  friend—  where  are  her  nerNe  V 
I  thought  her  sseril  waa  alone, 
Some  virtue  ahe  might  call  her  own  ; 
And  that,  tospesk  like  a  loaiaian, 
Italweya  must  involve  volitioo  ?. 
?  And  so  kt  moat  j  did  you  nut  tell 
That  she  had  alwoys  acted  well  ? 
Whatever  be  your  definition, 
That,  turely,  washer  own  volition  ?** 
too  bend  the  bow,— the  string  U  fllea, 
^ou  aee  the  arrow  awiftly  riae  \ 
The  cause  by  which  the  arrow  rose, 
Waa  it  pour  merit,  or  th^oem*!.' 
He'd  Delia  been,  what  she  waa  out, 
Poor  Polly  Ffareup's  chance-begot ; 
Itt. brick-field  born,  St.  Giles's  I  red, 
AMd  not  a  place  to  lay  her  bead, 
Except  some  school  for'tbievea,  or  neat 
Where  jaded  viae  can  find  a  rent : 
Would  ahe  her  virtues  have  dieplay'd, 
Or  proved  so  notable  a  maid } 
«  1*11  talk  no  more— I  aee  your  fiat : 
A  necessarian  atheist !. 
Perhaps  too,  a  maieria'liat; 
i  h*  with  aomc  other  kind  of  twiat, 
To  lead  man's  intellects  astray 
From  the  iafe$  lawful,  good  oldvauj* 
Not— lam  Chrlatiao  and  tbebt,'  '    : 
And  ate  aa  far  quite  as  thou  aeeat. 
I  deem  It  all  mere  idle  chatter, 
About  yodr  stufley  and  no-waller. 
Iu  some  respects  a  necessarian,  < 
I  llkewiae  am  a  rVeewwiltaviaa  5 
Although  te  reconcile  the  two 


I  shall  aot  even  atteavptiottj*.; 
Nor  erack  sjm>^raki,  bVeo/eatenaion 
Beyond  ita  natural. eeeaprebeiwion: 

.  Bottomyauhjeott  itmplajsx^ 
No  man  that  reaeomm  earn  be  eases  • 
A 1 1  our  attainmentay-HsH  ear  worth*-' 
Corporeal  powers, aadewea  hearth* ' 
All,  may  be  traced  40  aeoidcai  . 
We  never  caused,  Uom»ouidTpreven4f  -     - 
For  of  the  miud,  I  njnasly  heid^. 
That  circumstaaoaa>feiea.taayeaoaloV 

Yet  some  there  ere,  aaaU wmat knew, 
Who  like  cocks  on  aduughiH  crow  ^ 
Who  look  with  priddaO  alharonaoV 
As  if  not  fit  to  tread  IJatlr  g roaad ; 
Who  uethiut  do,  except  evaeaaas, . 
Or  otilere  aflat  of  aaaadmg^roami 
Aud,  as  a  good*  could  only  yield 
Their  bones  to  fertilise  a  field.  •  . 
But  the  mere  idle  nmhtna^deer. 
Is  as  s  saint,— in  summer*  pure* 
Compared  with  that  vala  Tory  ekaaa. 
Whose  pride  and  mischief  nenosarpaea ; 
Who,  uet  content  themselves  te  eat,  - 
Commuuioo  shun  utoutsveV treat; 

Whose  harpy  ciflwa  would dove^aata 

Even  WhAt  was *oa  smother's. paste; 

Whe^l|ruoraa\^buatly  patrooixe, 

And  would  begrudge  men  bad  r»oeue#, 

Except  ad  far  uwthey  soffloe 
To  make  them  aeefbl  slaves,— mens  ahsu/ 
To  furnish  dainties  fdr  tkeir  table. 
Such  proudly  etret  about  at  eeart, 
And  make  of  poverty  their  apart. 

Fear,  noi»e,  and  pomp  form  ibetr  defence, — 
Tluee  mode*  of  *taltifjui£  venae  \ 

And  public  robbers,  on  that  pJaa, 

Hate  a]  ** ay »  strove  to  jurjrle  mjn, 
Thief €9  beat  a  drum  and  raise  a  tire 

When  ility  would  aieal  what  they  desire  ; 

They  ilun  and  dazzle  at  one  time, 

A  ud  in  ecu  Tuition  do  their  crime. 

What  po  deMtrociire  ua  i^uupowder  ' 

What^/IuiAu  more,  or  hoa**r€*  louder? 

A  score  or  two  flT  lordHi^ga  »ti*l 

Aspire  to  check  the  public  will ; 

Siil  1  think  to  frighten  by  diupJuy, 

And  rule  withj*'  Stand  by,  clear  the  way  I*' 

But,  ihta  ia  not  the  time  of  day  f 

The  shine  ia  uowwell  uaderstood 

Of  stinking-fish,  or  rotten  wood- 
if  any  one  might  rakiy  boeet, 

Tia  he  who  oaa  produce  4be  moat 

Qf;sHuu  ia  useful  to  bis  aeighboura. 

And  make  lAamprufit  by  A/#  labours  ;. 

The  man  wbo  cau  the  grape  produce, 

Not  be  who  lives  to  quail' its  juice. 

41  Prom  station,  shame  nor  honour  rise  .- 

Act  well  your  part— there  honour  lies/* 
''This  bring*  me  to  that  brief  narration, 

To  which  hat  grown  thia  ilkiatratioo  | 

A  preface  it  so  far*  exceeds, 

Imust  rata  la  my  rhyming  ateeda. 

M  Yoer  ateeda  !•  I  bear  aome  reader  aay ; 

w  I  think  year  ateeda  have  run  away.n 

Well.,  then, th is  waudering  to  restrainp 

My  horses  shall  at  art  Tair  again  j 

And,  that  you  may  not  tire  too  soon, 

1'H  screw  my  peg*1,  and  change  my  inoc. 

I  *iiig  of  horsea,  Muse,  awatat  the  *mis. 

And,  at  full  gallop,  drive  my  yjrrse  along. 

Of  horses,  what  can  <i  verse-  maker  know  J 
He  surely  cau  not  teach  the  art  to  truide  one  3 

For  poeiPt  like  their  verse,  on  /eef  mnat  go, 
And  aeldora,  very  seldom,  get  astride  one. 

Yet  poets  a 0 met i me*  mount ,  it  is  agreed  ; 
Some  anon*!,  'lis  safcf*  the  garret  atuir  § 

While  others  mount  imagination1*  steed, 
And  Hde  like  witches  through  tli e  air. 

Now,  1  Intend  not  here  (o  mount  at  all ; 
Aud  yet  too  low  1  would  not  wUh  to  Tall, 

The  *aw|r-jnsi  art  1  mean  not  to  disclose. 
Nor  leap  mjr gentle  readera  to  the  atable  ; 

I  meea to  tdQlp  verae, anrHyminf  prose, 
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AFiili, 
A  mee-borse,  much  wnowsfd  for  spend, 
And  of  a  most  UhuMotu kwd; 
Though  here  to  toll  U  esatters  not 
Who  oato/,  or  by  whom  begot  { 
Rotoroing  home,  with  |oy  elate, 
Just  after  hiving  woo  the  plate, 
Chsseed  on  the  way  a  horae  to  meet, 
Opprcss'd  wUh  labour  and  with  heat  j 
For  be  waa  (oiling  at  the  ploagh, 
And  bore  the  mark*  open  hit  brow. 
8000  aa  our  anart  Newmarket  blade 
Poor  honest  Clodhopper  eurtey'd, 
He  pranced  about,  be  rear'd  hie  atone, 
And  thus  with  inaoteat  disdaia 
He  said,  ••  Doll,  stupid  rustle,  when,  I  pray, 

Will  yon  thus  leara  to  praaee  and  taper ! 
When  sneh  u  matchless  shape  display  ? 

So  long  a  neck,  and  legs  so  Uper  ?" 
«  Vain  fool,1*  the  uje/ul  beast  replied, 
«  Abate  your  insoleaee  aad  pride ; 
Your  empty  boasting  pry  1  bee  cease. 
And  let  we  laboar  on  ia  peaee. 
These  labours  you  eo  mueh  despise 
Are  meant  this  field  to  fertilise ; 
Aed  if  1  fall  these  labours  to  complete, 
Where,  vaunting  fool,  wiU  yea  get  corn  to  eat  ?" 

Ye  king* !  ye  peers  !  ye  uopreduetire  great, 
Who  strut  npos  the  *  battlements  of  state.** 
And  with  contempt  your  fctlow.moriala  treat, 
Beeanee  what  they  hate  labeor'd  for, pea  eat, 
Attead  my  tale,  aad  from  it  learn  to  know, 
True  dignity  from  nee/a*  act*  must  ilow. 

March,  1834.  L.P.*. 

^~^™^    literature* 

HAMPDEN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

We  hate  been  reading  this  Tery  elegant  and 
classical  work,  by  the  Author  of  the  "Revolt 
of  the  Bees,"  and  other  publications  on  the 
New  System  of  Society.  The  manner  in 
which  this  work  is  got  up  renders  it  inacces- 
sible to  the  working  classes;  but,  we  do  not 
on  that  account  disapprove  of  its  elegance. 
There  are  other  classes  to  instruct  besides  the 
working-classes,  and  these  can  only  be  ap- 
proached by  such  works  as  shall  please  their 
more  delicate  appetites,  and  attract  their  atten- 
tion by  all  the  refinements  of  taste  and  of 
learning.  Such  a  work  is  thst  of  Hampden  ; 
a  work  which  is  likely  to  find  its  way  into  the 
highest  circles,  even  by  its  appearance,  and  a 
work  also  well  qualified  when  there  to  main- 
tain its  respectability  by  the  elegance  of  its 
language,  the  beauty  of  its  sentiments,  and  the 
evident  symptoms  it  possesses  of  being  the 
production  of  a  mind  which  is  embellished  J>y 
a  superior  education,  and  stored  by  extensive 
reading  with  a  vast  variety  of  useful  learning. 
The  author  is  evidently  very  meUphysicaliy 
disposed ;  his  reading  in  that  department  of 
science  has  been  very  extensive,  and  thus  he 
is  enabled  to  compsia  the  new  doctrines  of 
society  with  many  varieties  of  doctrine  with 
which  society  abounds.  Thit  it  of  material 
importance.  When  people  cry  out  •'for  prac- 
tical men,  practical  measures/ '  they  are  very 
apt  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  others  (if  not 
cautious  to  explain  themselves),  the  idea  that 
abstract  and  metaphysical  enquiries  are  useless. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  practical  than  the 
tendency  of  metaphysical  inquiries.  Indeed, 
practical  measures,  especially  in  the  moral  de- 
partment of  society,  must  all  commence  with 
metaphysical  theory,  and  be  perfected $  by  it 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  to 
our  readers  d»t  this  work  is  too  refined  for 
the  people  at  large.  On  th*  Contrary,  its  sim- 
plicity is  such  as  to  make  it  vstv  MgHt  and 
attractive  reading.     Tnmtfatfractle«i  it*wy» 


artfully  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  a 
variety  of  character,  which  presents  a  frf  ctufe 
of  the  prevailing  prejudices  and  obstacles 
against  reformation  and  innovation,  as  they 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  different  grades  ana 
professions  of  society.  The  three  neroes  are 
Fitzosborne  (the  author),  Hampden,  and  Ber- 
trand.  Hampden  is  a  thorough  sceptic,  or 
perhaps  infidel;  Bertrand  has  faith,  but  ap- 
proves of  the  policy  of  the  New  System ;  and 
Fitsosborne  seems  to  be  in  media*  re*  between 
the  two,  hanging  in  suspense  like  Mahomet's 
coffin  between  heaven  and  earth ;  admiring  the 
beauty  of  Christian  morality,  but  detesting 
the  bigotry  of  priestly  tuition  anoVdomination. 

These  characters,  in  their  feal  to  promote 
the  New  Views,  and  in  their  deep  conviction  of 
their  truth  and  practical  utility,  like  all  other 
novices,  are  at  first  quite  sanguine  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  converting  both  lords  and  com* 
mons,  great  and  small,  learned  and  unlearned. 
This  is  quite  in  character  with  human  nature ; 
and  the  missionary  excursions  of  Fitxoeborne 
are  delineated  wito  such  symptoms  of  truth 
that  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  many  of 
them  are  real.  Whether  real  or  not,  however, 
as  actual  occurrences,  they  are  quite  true ;  that 
is,  true  to  human  nature,  and  they  illustrate 
what  we  conceive  to  be  a  law  as  unalterable  as 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  :  that 
blindness  is  the  destiny  of  the  higher  classes, 
until  the  poor  have  made  such  advances  in  the 
work  of  renovation,  as  to  rouse  the  non-pro- 
ducers from  their  slumber  of  infatuation, 
and  convulse  like  a  shock  of  electricity  the 
whole  oligarchy  of  Europe. 

It  is  in  vain  to  address  either  rich  men  or 
learned  men  for  some  time  to  come;  they 
wear  a  thick  veil,  which  the  light  of  truth  is 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  penetrate ;  and  the 
reason  is  obvious :  self-love  is  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  mankind ;  and  self-love  in  the  great  and 
the  learned  most  frequently  directs  their 
thoughts  to  the  lofty  towers  of  ambition,  either 
political  or  literary.  It  is  the  poor  man  only 
who,  being  at  present  beneath  mediocrity,  and 
not  vain  enough'  to  aspire  to  superiority,  either 
literary,  scientific,  or  magisterial,  who  is  likely 
to  ruminate  upon  the  most  effectual  means  of 
effecting  an  amelioration  in  the  social  system 
by  the  equalization  of  alL  We  do  not  say 
mere  may  not  be  exceptions  in  both  parties; 
but  from  analogy  we  may  conclude  that  the 
higher  classes  cannot  be  prompted  to  investi- 
gate this  subject  before  the  working  classes, 
far  less  to  adopt  the  social  views,  or  reduce 
them  to  practice.  Neither  do  we  feel  any 
desire  to  see  the  non-producers  take  the  lead 
of  the  producers.  They  are  not  qualified  by 
education  and  habits  for  laying  the  material 
foundation ;  when  the  foundation  is  laid,  and 
the  union  of  workmen  organised,  then  the 
great  and  the  learned,  with  all  the  superior 
qualifications  of  mind  and  manners  which  they 
possess,  will  be  exceedingly  useful  in  rearing 
the  superstructure  of  intellectual  add  moral 
refinement,  which  will  soon  arise  upon  the 
basis  of  productive  union. 

Fitzosborne  calls  upon  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  the  country,  and  endeavours 
zealously,  by  all  means  in  his  power,  to  pro- 
pagate the  New  Views;  he  has  interviews 
with  Dr.  Howley,  Bishop  of  London,  Mr. 
Malthus,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  Eldon,&c,  upon  all  of  who**,  as 
must  be  expected,  his  arguments  alight,  like 
blunted  arrows,  without  even  piercing  the  skin. 
{Tabeeentinued,) 


ON  WrtfrtebbAY,  the  Oeb  of  April,  ttft 
o'clock  ia  the  evening,  Mr.  GUTHRIE  will 
deliver  bis  Fourth  add  Concluding  Lacrcii  « 
Scholastic  Education,  at  bis  Esishtisbmeat^l, 
New  Road,  corner  of  Gower*atreet  5  oa  wfaJch  oc 
casioo  be  will  aubmit  the  First  aod  Second  Parti 
of  so  Orlgiosl  Grammar.  Ho  will  also  deliver 
Courses  of  Lectures  opoa  History,  Gvilbatioi, 
Astrouomy,  Pneumatics,  Mineralogy,  Nature! 
History,  Geology,  &c.,  for  the  iostroetiou  of  ha 
Pupils,  in  connection  with  their  present  Stadia-, 
to  which  the  Public  are  respectfully  invited.  Free 
admission.  Terms  of  the  School ,  One  8hHIief  per 
week.   One  Penny  for  *be  support  of  the  Library. 

A  Discussion  will  be  held  at  the  Eastern  last* 
tution,  14,  Portland-street,  Commercial-road  Ess; 
on  Tuesday,  April  8,  at  tight  o'clock,  betwea 
the  Disciples  of  the  Social  System  aad  sevenl 
Christian  Friends,  on  "  the  Usefulness  and  Pro- 
liability  of  Mr.  Owen's  New  Views  of  Society  far 
Emancipating  Mankind.*9  Several  eminent  Mi- 
ninters  are  invited  to  attend.    Admission  free. 


A  public  Lecture  will  be  delivered,  eratn,  a 
the  New  Christian  St.  Sfmoolan  School,  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford. market,  on  Monday,  the  7th  rf 
April,  at  Eight  o'clock  in  the  Evening*,  on  wind 
occasion  a  Mechanic's  Wife  will  address  ber  Cms- 
try.  women.  Sunday,  the  6th  of  April,  at  Elera 
o'clock,  A.M.,  St. Simonian  Service,  admisuea 
free.  St.  Simonian  Lectures  end  Dmcuaeiosi 
every  Thursday  and  Monday,  as  usual.  Adah. 
tance,  6d.  front  seats  5  3d.  back  seats. 

— — pDNBRAL  0p  HILTONr 

Sunday,  30tk 

This  waa  the  greatest  funeral  procession, 
perhaps,  ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  More 
than  one  hundred  thousand  spectators  were 
collected  in  Whitechapel  alone,  and  other  parti 
of  the  city  were  crowded  by  people  id  waiting. 
Probably,  nearly  half  a  million  of  tadividusn 
witnessed  the  procession.  The  wardens  of  the 
bricklayers'  lodge  presided ; — afterwards  came 
the  trade  committee,  with  white  wands  sur- 
mounted with  black  crape;  the  corresponding 
secretary,  with  the  bible  and  cushion;  the 
chief  treasurer,  with  the  treasurers  and  dispen- 
sation ;  the  corpse,  with  three  palLbearers  sb 
each  aide;  chief  mourners;  the  presidents, 
&c,  of  the  bricklayers'  lodge ;  the  secretary, 
with  scrolls.  The  other  trades  followed  11 
order ;  and  all  seemed  to  be  subject  to  themmt 
perfect  discipline. 

The  members  walked  six  deep;  upwardt  of 
twenty  thousand  members  walked  in  proces- 
sion. The  corpse  was  attended  by  six  mm 
and  six  women  in  deep  mourning.  Mont  of 
the  members  wore  black  and  white  rosettes:  1 
great  many  females  accompanied.  The  pro- 
cession was  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  sal 
proceeded,  with  great  solemnity,  throng 
LeadenhaU-8treet,  Bishopsgate,  Sun-street, 
and  Finsbury-square,  to  Bun  hill-fields,  where 
the  body  was  deposited.  The  ceremony  hat 
an  imposing  effect  It  has  already  reconeSni 
many  of  the  operatives  to  the  Union.  Tat 
sublimity  has  completely  overwhelmed  thetrflo- 
jections,  and  accomplished  what  mere  dry 
reasoning  never  could  effect.  There  in  notfasc 
like  ceremony,  after  all  There  is  a  pass* 
for  it  in  human  nature,  and  it  must  be  grati- 
fied, only  let  the  purpose  be  generous. 

There  was  a  collection  of  forty  pounds,  ve 
understand,  made  for  Helton's  widow.  Se 
much  for  the  moral  effect  Surely  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew  will  not  be  offended  at  the  forty 
being  collected  on  the  Sunday  for 
widow?  :A  tern  more  such 
,  will  establish  the  Union  for  e< 
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INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 


SUNDAY   EVENING,   MARCH    30. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  "  The  Prospects  of 
Society." 

There  is  at  present  a  universal  shaking  of 
nations.    We  are  not  the  only  people  who  are 
in  distress,  and  working  oat  our  deliverance. 
The  spirit  of  innovation  exists  in  every  part 
of  the  world ;  it  is  not  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
alone  that  poor  men  are  oppressed ;  Tyranny 
has  spread  her  wings  over  the  world,  and  en- 
veloped the  whole  race  of  mankind  in  the  same 
mystery  of  iniquity.    And  now,  as  if  hy  one 
common  feeling,  a  movement  is  begun  in  the 
people,  which  is  making  every  inheritor  of  a 
throne  to  anticipate  bis  speedy  downfal.    The 
people  have  been  driven  to  discontentment  and 
rebellion  by  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
miseries  inflicted  by  those  who  call  themselves 
their  protectors.    The  people  of  China,  we  are 
told,  are  now  in  such  a  miserable  plight  that 
they  axe  selling  theif  own  children  for  slaves, 
to  support  themselves  in  being ;  and  some  are 
even  using  the  little  infants  as  food ;  famine 
has  overspread  the  land.    The  rich,  however, 
have  plenty :  there  is  never  a  famine  for  men 
of  property.    The  poor  bear  all  the  misfortune 
of  a  season  of  scarcity ;  and  when  plenty  comes 
to  tfce  nation,  it  is  never  enjoyed  by  the  poor 
as  a,  recompense  for  their  sufferings.    There  is 
always  a  famine  for  industry  and  poverty ;  but 
idleness  and  wealth  are  always  luxuriating  in 
the  midst  of  plenty. 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  evil  ?    There 
is  abundance  of  food  reared  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth ;  there  is  apparently  more 
than  can  be  used  without  a  surfeit.    Our  gra- 
naries are  filled  with  corn,  and  it  is  even  rotting 
on  the  floors ;  huge  quantities  of  food  of  every, 
description  are  threwn  into  the  river  for  want 
of  purchasers,  and  clothes  are  moth-eaten  for 
want  of  wearers ;  our  houses  are  too  numerous 
for  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  villages ; 
our  fields  are  too  numerous  for  our  agricultural 
labourers,  and  the  land  is  lying  waste  for  want 
of  culture;   yet,  for  all  that,  the  people  are 
crying  for  more  bread,  the  people  are  com- 
plaining of  scarcity  of  clothing,   the  people 
are    complaining  of  want  of  proper  shelter, 
and  the  labourers  are  crying  out  for  more  work. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  inconsistency  ? 
Will  man  assart  that  there  is  no  remedy  far  it? 


Why  should  the  people  be  in  want  of  bread, 
when  the  corn-merchants  are  casting  away  the 
surplus  rotten  grain,  or  converting  it  into 
manure ;  and  foreign  vessels,  laden  with  corn, 
are  cruizing  along  our  coasts,  in  readiness  to 
supply  us  at  a  moment's  warning,  but  pre- 
vented from  entering  our  harbours  by  laws 
which  are  enacted  to  raise  the  price  and  pro- 
duce a  scarcity  of  the  staff  of  life?  Why 
should  the  labouring  and  industrious  poor  be 
ill-dothed,  when  an  iron  machine,  moved  by 
ttte  elements  of  nature,  can  produce  abundant 
material  for  a  comfortable  covering  to  all,  with- 
out much  employment  of  human  labour? 
Why  should  so  many  thousand  excellent  houses 
be  empty,  when  such  a  vast  proportion  of  our 
population  are  living  in  huts  which  are  scarcely 
fit  to  be  inhabited  by  the  brute  creation  ?  Why 
should  so  great  a  portion  of  the  land  be  lying 
waste,  when  so  many  are  ready  to  cultivate  it  ? 
Who  can  answer  these  questions,  and  yet  jus- 
tify the  present  system  of  society  ? 

Mr.  Smith  then  gave  several  reasons  for  the 
present  unfortunate  state  of  things;  first,  the 
ignorance  of  legislators  respecting  the  science 
of  government ;  secondly,  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  on  the  same  subject :  and  having  dwelt 
for  some  time  pn  each  of  these  two  divisions, 
he  proceeded  as  follows : — 

There  are  two  kinds  of  government,  as  there 
are  two  kinds  of  property :  there  is  public 
government  and  private  government.  We  have 
hitherto  always  been  under  the  control  of 
private  government.  Private  property  and 
private  government  go  together;  they  belong 
to  the  same  system,  and  they  die  together. 
You  never  can  have  a  public  government  as 
long  as  private  property  continues ;  for  govern- 
ment must  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  if  that  property  belong  to  private 
individuals,  the  government  must  remain  in 
their  hands  also.  But  the  people  will  speedily 
find  out  this  truth ;  there  is  no  particular  use 
in  pressing  it  upon  them.  The  most  import- 
ant idea  which  they  ought  to  cherish  at  this 
present  crisis  is  that  of  unity—- the  necessity  of 
combination.  This  is  a  duty  which  is  para- 
mount to  all  other  duties ;  it  is  a  public  duty, 
and  no  man  can  with  propriety  call  himself  a 
friend  of  the  public  who  does  not  associate 
his  name  and  his  person  with  theirs. 
This  brings  me  t»  another  reason  why  there 


is  so  much  misery  in  the  country ;  that  reason 
is  the  system  of  competition,  or  private  pro- 
perty. The  land  belongs  to  the  people;  no 
man  has  a  right  to  appropriate  a  portion  to 
himself.  Our  laws  are  extrensety  unjust  upon 
this  subject  A  law,  to  be  just,  ought  not  to 
permit  a  man  to  occupy  more  than  a  fair  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  our  laws  permit  one  man  to  pur- 
chase land  to  any  extent.  He  may,  if  he 
pleases,  purchase  a  whole  province;  and  be 
may  secure  that  province  to  himself  and  his 
children  after  him  by  the  law  of  entail.  What 
is  this,  but  a  gross  act  of  injustice  at  the  very 
outset  ?  But  private  property  is  not  only  aa 
act  of  injustice  in  this  sense  only,  inasmuch 
as  it  bestows  privileges  upon  one  man,  and 
puts  a  rod  into  bis  hand,  by  which  be  can  com- 
mit acts  of  tyranny  upon  his  fellow. men ;  but 
it  is  bad  in  a  moral  sense,  inasmuch  as  all  pri- 
vate property  is  acquired  by  some  species  of 
fraud  or  deception. 

How  are  all  private  fortunes  made?  Are 
they  not  made  by  craft  ?  Are  there  not  secrets 
in  every  trade  and  profession  which  are  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  public?  Are  you 
not  obliged  to  use  what  they  call  policy  or  cun- 
ning, in  order  to  secure  to  yourselves  a  fair 
profit  ?  And  does  not  the  seller  try  to  deceive 
the  buyer,  and  the  buyer  the  seller  ?  Is  trade 
any  thing  but  a  game,  in  which  one  tries  to 
gain  an  advantage  over  another?  If  a  stock- 
jobber makes  a  fortune,  does  he  not  make  it  by 
taking  advantage  of  other  men's  ignorance?  If 
a  bankermakes  a  fortune,  does  he  not  make  it  by 
taking  advantage  of  other  men's  necessities.  If 
a  merchant  makes  a  fortune,  does  he  not  make 
it  by  taking  advantage  of  other  men's  inexpe- 
rience—craftily concealing  his  own  opinion, 
condemning  and  abusing  an  article  when  he  is 
making  a  purchase  of  it ;  and  when  he  is  selling 
the  same  article,  extolling  it  as  the  most  excel- 
lent, both  in  quality  and  workmanship  ?  If  a 
master  makes  a  fortune,  does  he  not  make  it  at 
the  expense  of  his  men,  by  appropriating  to 
himself  the  reward  of  the  labours  of  others  > 
In  fine,  who  is  there  that  makes  riches  by  means 
that  are  altogether  justifiable  ?  Yon  will  find 
that  these  means  are  in  some  way  connected 
with  fraud,  secrecy,  cunning,  or  some  species 
of  prevarication,  by  which  one  party  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  ignorance  and  iatxperien  ca  of 
the  other.  jnjtkedbv'     *        * 
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A  struggle  is  awi 
in  which  we  are  su 
we  are  within  the  lawV,  and  still  we  are  making 
onr  rulers  tremble.  By  and  by,  no  doubt,  like  the 
French  citizen  king,  they  will  make  new  laws, 
and  then  reproach  us  for  breaking  them.  They 
have  the  presumption  to  think  that  they  have  a 
divine  riant  to  dictate  to  a  whole  people — a 
people  which  is  greater  in  number  than  them, 
■elves,  and  from  whom  they  derive  all  their 
wealth  and  all  their  power.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  a  case  of  thja  nature  ?  Shall  we  con- 
sider it  our  duty  tamely  to  submit  to  any  hew 
kwij&Lch  jnayJ*  aialleloj^eciLOur^rqa^ 
to  prosperity  and  social  happiness?  Shall 
we  not  rather  maintain  that  we  have  as  good 
a  right  as  they  to  make  laws?  Let  them  make 
laws  for  themselves,  if  they  are  so  fond  of  legis- 
lating: If  they  are  so  fond  of  iffiptislng  taxes, 
let  them  tax  6n6  another  as  heavily  as  they 
please ;  we  shall  not  camplarn ;  we  snaU  com- 
mend them,  and  adtaiee  their  ptftHotsem  5  but 
let  them  finit  ask  our  consent  before  fliey  tire, 
eeribe  pills  for  titur  disease  which  we  ourselves 
know  much  better  bow  to  cure.  No!  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  any  attempt  to  crush 
the  efforts  of  the  popular  mind,  at  this  present 
juncture,  will  be'a  most  resolute  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  people  id  legislate  for  diem- 
selves. 

This  will  be  the  result :  we  shall  have  a 
House  of  Commons.  We  have  never  yet  had 
a  House  of  Commons*  It  is  merely  a  name 
they  have  given  that  aristocratical  house  at  St. 
Stephen's,  which  is  called  the  House  of  the 
People.  The  only  House  of  Commons  Is  a 
House  of  Trades,  and  that  is  only  just  beginning 
to  be  formed.  We  shall  have  a  new  set  of 
boroughs  when  our  unions  are  organised: 
every  trade  shall  be  a  borough,  and  every  trade 
shall  have  its  council  and  representatives  to 
conduct  its  affairs.  Our  present  commoners 
know  nothing  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
care  not  for  them.  They  are  all  landholders. 
How  can  a  landholder  represent  a  tradesman  ? 
Have  the  shoemakers  a  representative  in  the 
House  of  Commons?  There  are  133,000 
shoemakers  in  the  country,  and  these,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  make  upwards  of  half 
a  million  of  human  beings  in  this  country,  all 
living  by  shoemakina;.  Y  et  not  one  represen- 
tative have  they  in  the  house  of  legislation ; 
but,  according  to  the  propoftibn  which  they 
bear  to  the  population  of  the  country,  there 
ought  fo  be  twenty  .five  representatives  of  the 
shoemakers  in  Parliament.  There  ought  to  be 
nearly  as  many  carpenters,  and  all  other  trades 
jn  proportion.  This  would  make  a  literal 
House  of  Commons — not  a  false  one,  as  the 
present  is,  which  is  merely  a  branch  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  transacts  the  business  Of 
the  aristocracy  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
without  'the  authority  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  House  of  Commons  which  has  de- 
oeived  us— the  House  of  Lords  has  acted  quite 
in  character.  It  has  acted  for  the  Lords  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  it—it  has  not  belied  its 
name ;  but  the  House,  qf  Commons  has  belied 
its  name,  inasmuch  as  it  has  hot  acted  in  behalf 
of  the  people.  Pot  ibis  reasdn,  the  House  of 
Commons  Has  mere  heed  df  reform  than  the 
other.  Had  we  a  real  House  of  Commons, 
such  as  the  one  I  have  now  described,  we 
might  be  content  to  suffer  the  existence  ef  the 
Lords  along  with  it;  they  might  be  useful  in 
.  carrying  on  correspondence  with  other  nations, 
and,  under  the  ^rise  and  popular  check  «f  a 
House  of  Trades,  might  infuse  a  spirit  of  re- 
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and  secrets  of  foreign  legislation,  with  which 
they  might  be  unacquainted.  But  we  fear  that 
their  high  mightinesses  would  not  condescend 
to  unite  themselves  so  closely  with  the  people. 
They  have  no  objections  to  a  false  House  of 
Commons^  but  a  true  House  of  Commdns 
would  be  such  a  humbling  proposal,  that  they 
would  scorn  to  consider  it :  it  would  be  rejected 
without  thought,  and  condemned  without  a 
trial.  A 
Such  a  House  bt  fcbmmdns,  bdwevef,  is 

jlveft 
a  political  existence*  Persecution  will  not  re- 
tard its  progress.  The  resolution  of  the  people 
is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated.  They 
have  been  to6  long  tampered  with,  how  to  be 
deceived  by  any  fMrpretenm  The  character 
of  the  reformed  parliament  is  'now  blasted, 
and,  like  the  character  of  a  woman  wlssn  lost, 
it  is  not,  easily  recovered-  There  is  no  method 
by  which  tne,  present .ministry  can  restore 
themselves  to  popular  favour,  but  one;  and 
that  is  the  substitution  of  a  Mouse  df  Trades, 
instead  ot  the  present  fidtise  of  Commons.  Let 
them  tafce  the  tmfibHis'ts  by  the  hand,  and  en- 
courage diem  in  their  schemes  of  amelioration 
for  the  people ;  let  them  use  their  influence  in 
effecting  a  great  national  organisation  of  in- 
dustry for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes, 
to  secure  themj  a  due  reward  for  their  labour, 
and  supply  them  with  the  means  of  education. 
By  dofnfr  80  they  would  prove  teal  reformers 
and  benefactors  to  their  country.  The  people, 
who  new  execrate  diem  for  thstr  deceit  and 
fteir  iapostacyy  would  embrace  them  as  their 
generous  friends ;  they  would  be  held  in  na- 
tional respect  whilst  they  lived,  and  their  grey 
hairs  would  so  down  to  the  grave  in  peace. 
History  wbjbfd  record  (heir  names  in  the  list  of 
the  best  and  we  greatest  Of  men ;  virtue  would 
be  associated  with  thtetr  memory,  and  old  men 
and  emldren  Would  transmit  their  memorial 
-for  ever,  as,  the  saviours  of  their  country.  But 
such,  is  not  the  ambition  of  our  rulers;  the 
cries  of  famfefaing  children,  tne  sorrows  and 
the  withered,  looks  of  helpless  mothers,  the 
perplexed  and  care-worn  features  Of  Oppressed 
and  worn-out  fathers  are  overlooked  by  these 
men  of  rank  and  title,  whose  principal  concern 
is  the  preservation  of  their  order.  Earl  Grey 
has  sworn  to  stand  by  nm  order  to  the  last ; 
he  seems  also  resolved  to  stand  by  tne  spiritual 
order  of  bishops.  But  which  of  all  the  ministry 
has  sworn  to  stand  by  the  order  of  the  people) 
or  is  thert  no  order  of  the  people  f  it  is  mil 
disorder  fend  confusion,  our  superiors  ten"  tfs. 
Then  let  it  be  our  care  to  make  an  order  of  the 
people,  that  we  may  have  a  handle  against  our 
accusers,,  and  some  plausible  argument  to  as- 
sert our  claims  to  political  rights  and  privileges. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  making  an  order, 
and  the  aristocracy  have  already  shown  us  an 
example.  There  is  the  order  of  the  Garter,  tne 
order  of  the  Thistle,  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and 
the  ovder  of  St.  Patrick.  All  the  members  of 
these  honourable  orders  are  sWorn  in  as  our 
Trades'  Unionists,  pnly  they  are  sworn  in 
by  bishops,  whose  illegal  proceedings  Baron 
Williams  thinks  proper  to  overlook.  These 
oaths  are  more  illegal  fif  we  may  use  'the  ex- 
pression, for  every  wg  h  legal  that  the 
noHIfty'ao)Thttn  the  oath  df  the  Trifles' 
Unions ;  for  the  bishop,  when  ine?aMta*r 'these 
*dblei3)ia^ts,  exhorts  fhem  in  me  nsmeof  the, 
most'merciful  God  to  be  valiant  in  tight,  to 
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MMiaJ  (save  lowers  of  Jesus  Christ,  ia 
♦fttjawrti  4f  thU  flfessed  Martyr  St.  George, 
who  slew  the  dragon,  and  cut  the  infidels  in 
pieces!  What  can  be  more  subversive  of 
good  order  than  such  a  spirit  ?  The  battle-axe 
of  the  unions  was  a  mere  plaything,  for  it  was 
not  accompanied  with  any  exhortation  to 
martial  valour.  But  these  orders  of  nobility 
are  not  only  sworn  to  be  brave  in  fight,  bat 
sworn  by  a  bishop  in  holy  orders. 
Besides  these  orders,  we  have  orders  of 
ukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Viscounts,  and 
irons ;  all  these  are  merely  so  many  unions ; 
and  when.  Earl  Qrey  publicly  dedara  tythe 
whole  nation  that  ne  ww  stand  by  ma  order 
to  the  last,  what  be(ter  right  has  tie  an  60  so 
than  a  shoemaker  to  declare  that  he  will  stand 
by  his  ortfer  to  the  last  ?  The  two  declarations 
areexactftdnapar.  Tf  farfl^rey  is  Justified 
in  his  declaration,  the  tradesman  is  justified  in 
his;  an'oVif  fcarlGreyJim^ 
ceremony,  has  Trot  the  ttiulesuian  a  rignt  to 
employ  a  religious  ceremony  also  ?  The  Omar, 
won't  Wfculi )  it  is  evhiendv  a  grdjfci  ijtofakk» 
of  justice  to  interdict  the  traaet^inah*  frcrfki  fitt- 
ing an  order  for  fabflsetf.  But  whs*  tbe  at- 
tempt is  made,  the  outcry  is  immediately  raised 
against  its  legality;  hut  who  made  it  illegal, 
but  these  who  want  to  prevent  it  •  and  have 
not  the  people  a  right  to  make  it  legal  wbenever 
they  please?  Ilieycryslso^^itUirrelf^Sitt/ 
and  they  talk  of  the  Itopiety  df  M$o*rt||f  Be 
name  of  God  for  such  a  ptfrbdee;  f&x  *bs* 
think  yon  of  rate  BttHJp  of  Winrhwi  and 
the  Bishop  of  SaHsbofy  employing  the  nsaae 
of  the  most  merciful  God  In  *"^**ning  the 
Knights  of  St  George?  The  bishop, preacstag 
a  garter  to  the  candidate,  says,  "  In  the  name 
of  the  most  merciful  God  and  bin  blessed 
Martyr  St.  George,  take  this  garter  and  wearfc 
about  thy  leg  !**  Were  the  order  Of  cai|»ciileii 
to  employ  such  a  ceJretubhf,  and  toy,  **  1m  As 
nanie  of  the  most  merciful  God,  take  skst 
chisel  (instead  of  this  garter),  and  use  at  m 
behalf  of  thy  fellow-creatures/'  no  doubt  tail 
would  \>e  considered  profane,  merely  because 
it  is  performed  by  workmen.  Bat  no  cere- 
mony, however  ridiculous,  can  be  more  no  than 
those  already  adopted  by  our  aristocracy  hi  the 
formation  of  their  own  orders,  ami  Mne  can 
be  more  impious  and  irreligious,  Nee-  fj  sjte 
impiety  at  all  diminished  by  the  employ  meet  sf 
a  bishop.  It  is  rather  increased,  for  it  is  snak- 
ing a  solemn  farce  of  religion.  1 1  is  -proatitnuae; 
the  churoh  and  its  ministers  to  the  vilest  a? 
purposes,  and  lowering  them  in  the  es&mariba 
of  the  peobfe.  It  would  be  better  lbr  me 
morals  of  the  nation  to  have  bo  ctergy  at  sfi, 
than  a  clergy  who  would  sell  memaeJvta  t» 
such  infamous  offices. 

These  orders  of  nobility  nave  all  bees  crested 
by  the  Bword,  and  their  members  hmve  been 
supported  by  the  sword.  The  sword  alone  nan 
been  thought  worthy  of  them.  Hitherto  there 
haVe  been  no  orders  of  industry  ^  the  *grV  nstae 
of  such  an  order  would  make  the  nonsHrV  torn 
up  their  lips  with  seom  5  industry  has  always 
been  held  in  contempt  by  the  greet.  Sain 
merchandise,  which  fa  not  productive,  bat 
merely  a  species  of  exchange,  ia  deavsssl  \f 
the  higher  ranks  of  nobility  ;  in  fact,  it  is  aba- 
honourable  to  have  any  employment 
of  war.  Th>sW6rdislheemtflemdn 
Vy  me  sword ^JhrVe  lived,  ^%**i 
tary  and  polfee  system,  they  steitfownMtJt'&ei. 
What  a  false  idea  fcbid  worid  lur"ned  &  out 
howtar  as4;sjansJwetlob»mr!  )Ywr  h  Ifte 
most  destructive  of  all  the  arts ;  it  is  really  the 
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It**,  the  most  brutal,  and  the  most  eon. 
teamuble?  but  until  tbiii  ver^  aayrt  hi*  been 
held  mi  she  ptateat  eafteeaa.  Tjialy  do  the  8c»bh 
tnreaeay  that  that  *ftcj>  Iik  ftrat  ahajl  be  last, 
and  thye  last  first ;  and  tha/  wjijqh  V  esteemed 
highly  honourable  among  mentis  agination 
in  the  sight  of  God.  We  shayere  Jong  see  this 
saying'  realized  ;•'  and  we  'snail  Agee  industry, 


ich  in  former  days  was  accounted  a  mark  of 
slavery,  we  shall  see  it  raised  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  crowned  wish  everlasting  victory. 
What  a  #ftaenjt  prospect  dojs  the  rejgo  of  in- 
Jusiry  ^oifl  out  to  us  from  she  horrors  of  war ! 
The  reijjp  of  aristacracv  acyd  nobQity  has  been 
i  reign  of  desolatipn  ;  the  re  are  none  \o  bless 
them  for  their  generous  deeds  or  their  univer- 
ml  patriotism.    Call  up  the  dead  to  life,  and 
safe  them  what,  they  hate  suffered  from  she  or. 
iers  of  nobility  and  the  spirit  of  ambition, 
wbicb  spurred  them  to  action.    IJow  many 
millions  of  these  resurrected  spirits)  would  tell 
f  ou  that  they  were  cruelly  butchered  by  heroes, 
e^o  are  extaUedin  history  sis  modes*  of  virtue 
md  example*  for  iuture  ^nerasaona  to  imitate  i 
tjow  many  wiv**  *ouW  tajl,  y an  that  the?  we*e 
ividow.ed,  aujl  ca*t  in  destination,  upon  % 
worjd,  M r  hm^  Wf^^M^  j^ 
lated,  and  they  and  their  children  driven  shel- 
terless abroad,  exposed  to  the  merciless  cruelty 
rf  the  weather,  and  the  far  more  merciless 
aruahy  of  mankind !      How  many  volume* 
might  be  written  fail>of  seal  narrative,  record. 
ng  the  sufferings  *f  individuals,  tribes,  and 
ianon*,  under  the  cjpel  syttem  ef  private^ 
rernjnent,  the  government  of  the  unproductive 
rwordl   And  this  is  the  system  which  legisla- 
tors would  prop  up,  tins  the  system  whicn  the 
men  of  Ood  say  it  is  impious  to  puBTdown.  Turn 
bora  it,  and  examine  with  the  most  critical  eye 
she  system  of  industry,  and  observe  the  con. 
araat    There  you  see  the  people  beating  their 
iwords  into  ploughshares,  *nd  their  speaks  into 
>runing-hoolo3 ;  nation  no  more  lyajng  against 
Ration,  nor  kingdom  against  kinwfom,  and 
itudying  the  art  of  war  no  more.    There  you 
tee  all  we  people  busy  with  production,  swarm- 
rag  like  a  beehive,  neaping  up  die  produce  of 
jfeunr  labour.  There  pom  see  the  fields  all  onlti- 
tated,  the  garden*  perfumed  with  fragrance, 
be  cottages  all  dean  and  healthy ;  the  cities  are 
tured  or  their  pestiferous  filth,  thejir.  unwhole. 
;ome  lanes,  ana  miserable  tenements.    There 
rou  see  men  actively  employed,  the  idle  no 
nore  despising  the  industrious,  nor  the  op. 
ireaaor  ruling  over  the  multitude  with  a  rod  of 
roa ;  no  more  .the  naked  and  the  starving 
>aiuper  prowling  ajbpnt  she  street,  at  .one.tiirie 
upplicajting.with  tjie  inost  piteous  countenance 
or  a  bjt  of  breads  and  at  another  time.  meditaW 
ng  some  desperate  attempt  upon  private  |>ro- 
>erty,     to    supply  the  immediate   wants  of 
lature.  But  you  see  plenty  on  every  hand,  joy 
d  every  countenance,  cleanliness  in  every  per- 
*w,  anil  happiness  on  every  hearth.  Are  these 
desaings  to  be  despised?    What  is  it  that  we 
tre  all  in  aearqb.  of,  h*t  h^ppineaa?  and  can 
lappiness  he  procured  ljy  Ae  sword  ?  is  it  to 
he  order  of  the  Garter,  pr  tqe  order  of  St 
"atrick,  that  we  must  look  for  deliverance  ? 
>r  is  it  to  the  order  of  the  farmer,  the  order  of 
he  tailor,  toe  shoe-maker,  the  builder,  and  die 
«ker  ?     Those,  are  orders  that  the  king  cannot 
n*Jt*;   he  makes,  the  orders  of  kniahthood  by 
raying  *  na>ei  sword  .oyer  ,th*&eeM,  an*  ften 


hey  are  compete  ;fbut  wquld.such  apfrrceaaa 
uffice  to  make  a  map  a  gopd  tr^esraan  r.  JJe 
he  orders  of  industry  are  not  o(xin«" 
hey  0we*frbm  the  sovereignty  o¥  r 
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The  following  extract  from  "  Hampden  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century'9  givea  a  partial  view 
of  Fitaoaborne'H  attempt  to  convert  the  Bi- 
shop of  London  to  the  Social  System,  After 
FUgoaborne  s  attempt  to  convince  his  Lord- 
ship  that  true  Christianity  ts  incompatible 
with  any  other  than  \}ie  social  arrangements, 
which  Knk  the  whole  of  mankind  together 
as  one  great  femily ,  as  the  Scripture*  beauti- 
fully express  it—**  in  ou#  sheep-fold  and 
under  QPe  shepherd,"— the  dialogue  proceeda 
aaibUowa,:-^ 

"  Tbtivtop'—Vw  pyerloqk,  Sir,  the  nume- 
rous references  to  a  man's  household  through- 
out'the  Old  and  New  Testaments.,  plainly  in- 
dicating that  distinct  family  arrangements 
ware  toe  beat  adapted  for  the  development  of 
has  goad  qualities,  by  the  necessity  imposed! 
upon  Aunt  JtO  SXl  ucu  te  au  d  pro  v  i  d  e  i b  r  his  o  I  fX 

"FUxetborne. — But  I  think,  my  Lord,  there 
are  far  more  direct  exhortations  to  mutual  as- 
sistance, and  such  m  ohpjpasiy  deubunee  the 
ambi^nn  t»  aUe  above  others ;  the  expression 
Of.'  lpeArefV  U  perpetuallv  recurring,  and  St.. 
Paul,  w^jiea jto  the  Corinthians  :  4  For  I  mean 
no,t  that  other  men  be  eased,  and  ye  burdened: 
butty  an  equality,  that  your  abundance  may 
be  a  supply  for  their  want,  that  their  abund- 
ance may  also  be  a  supply  for  your  want: 
thai  there  may  be  eeua/fty :  as  it  is  written, 
'  He  that  had  gathered  much  had  nothing  over ; 
and  he  that  had  gathered  Uttle  had  no  lack.' 
And  again,  '  They  that  will  be  rieh  fall  into 
temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  de- 
struction and  perdition.  For  the  lave  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil/ 

"  The  Jfctty.-^ovetftusneea  is,  no  doubt, 
re?  rehenaible. 

"  Fitzo$or7i&^§t.Jmvh***boweMl pas- 
sages which  bear  a  simi^r  construction ;  for 
instance,  '  Let  the  brother  of  Jow  degree  re. 
loice  in  tl\at  he  is  exialtecfj  but  the  rich  in  that 
he  is  made  low  :*  and, '  For  if  there  code  ibto 
your  aeseroWy  a  man  with  a  gold  rihg,  in 
goodly  apparel,  and  there  sortie  in' also  a  poor 
man  in  vile. raiment;  and  ye  have  jea|«ot  to 
him  tha^  weareth  the  j|jr:#tm  aid  aaj 
up  to  him,  9it  thou  \iere  &  a  food  place ;  and 
say  to  the  poor,  SUn.d  t^ou  .tb,ere,.or  sit  here 
under  my  foot-stool:  are  ye  'not  then  partial 
in  yourselves,  and  are  •become  judges  6¥  evil 
fhougbts  ?  Hath  not  God  Chosen  fhe  poor  of 
this  world  rich  in  i'aith,  and  heirs  of  the  ktngl. 
dQm.^hiehha  halh  promjaW?  ^utyeharra 
detpvied  *epftor.  Do  Qft  »ch  ffiien  opjw^s 
vpu,  and;  dr^W  vpu  be/oje  $*  i»4gmehtrse|4a? 
Vo  not  they  blaspheme  that  worthy  name  by 
wujch  ye  are'eaued'.?  IF  ye'tulnl  the  royal 
law  according  to  me  Scripture,  Thpu  shalr  love 
thy  nelgMwur  as'  thyself,  >e  do  Wett :  but  if 
ye  hav«  respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin.' 
And  again :  'Behold  the  hire  df  the  lahourem, 
w^hava,  reaped  down  yow.  fields,  which  U  of 
ypu  kept  ,back  by  fraud,  qrieth.  Y a  J&ave  M^ 
in  pleasure  on  the  earth,  apd  been  ^tota ;  ve 
have  nourished  your  hearts,  (as  ip  a  day  of 
slaughter :  ye  have  condemned  and  killed  the 
just;  and  he  doth  not  resist  you/        ' 

<<  The  QUhop*— Your  Scriptural  quotations 
ate  rather  prompt  for  one  who  does  not  ahaoh 
aupejant  importance  to  some  of  the  dootiines : 


view  of  the  condition  of  mankind.  What  can 
be  more  unequivocally  referable  to  the  existing 
state  of  society,  than  the  admonition  given  by 
our  divine  master  to  the  questions  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Herodian^, — *  Render  unto  Cesar  the" 
things  that  are  Cesar's,  and  unto  God  die 
tilings  that  are  God's  ?'  thereby  plainly  enjoin, 
ing  obedience  to  the  civil  authorities. 

0  Fitzoxfiorne.—  My  Lord,  1  do  assure  you 
that  I  am  continually  urging  those  who  enter- 
tain opinions  similar  to  mv  own,  to  yield  a  wil- 
ling obedience  to  all  who  are  in  authority, 
satisfied  rhat  discussion  and  an  appeal  to  rea- 
son in  a  proper  spirit,  are  the  only  legitimate 
means  by  which  reformation  can  be  effected, 
and  the  progress  of  truth  promoted.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  1  come  directly  to  your  . 
Lordship,  convinced  that  every  improvement 
and  innovation  could  be  more  effectuall?  in- 
ttoduccd  by  the  public  functionaries  them- 
selves, and  more  especially  by  the  clerpry. 

"  Th*  Mfcp. —  Ml  why  not  take  for  your 
foundation  '  Christianity,  which  contains  all 
thaj  is  valuable  in  your  piinnjt}l**rN  Thai 
Cfeurcb  haa  been  always  conjsiderM  aa  a  body, 
of  which  individuals  are  the  inemjben ;  aa  Su 
Paul  saya,  *  that  there  should  oe  no  schism 
in  the  body;  but  that  the  members  should 
have  the  same  care  one  for  another.  And 
whether  one  member  suffer,  all  Ihe  Jnembera 
suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured, 
all  the  members,  rejoice  wjth  it/ 

"  Fitzotborne. — Granted,  my  Lord ;  but  ia 
society  constituted  upon  this  Christian  doc- 
trine r  It  is  common  to  speak  of  eadi  indivi- 
dual aa  a  member  of  societv,  implying  that, 
there  is  a  mutual  sympathy  between  the  mem- 
ber and  the  whole  body :  But  in  what  consiat* 
the  sypopathy  between  the  inhabitants  of  St 
Giles  s.  apdw '^  of  the  neighbouring  squares  ? 
Is  the  health  of  one  part  of  the  body  disturbed 
by  the  afflictions  of  another  ?  Are  they  hot 
disjointed,  separated,  and  unknown  to  each 
other,  and  therefore  no  longer  a  society? 

"  TAeJWrAep.— .Bytthe  text  I  have  quoted 
ifi  to  be  tafeeu  in  a  spiritual  aenae.  You  appear 
tp  he  actuated  hv  mouvea  of  benevolence,  and 
it  would  oe  wdj  if  jour  zeal  and  good  inten- 
tions were  directed  in  the  right' path.  But  in 
dismissing  the  subject,  1  would  give  you,  as  a 
young  man,  this  admonition :  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  your  objects,  be  careful  with  whom  you 
associate ;  for  there  is  much  infidelity  abroad; 
and  there  are  many  who,  under  the  specioua 
names  of  liberality,  charity,  and  love  of  peace, 
will  undermine  your  religious  principles,  ancj 
destroy  your  hopes  of  an  hereafter.  From  the 
candour  you  have  displayed,  I  led  an  interest 
tn'  your  exertions,  but' more  particularly  in 
your  spiritual  wdfare ;  and  if,  in  your  search 
after  truth,  you  should  require  nay  aid,  you 
wiUfind  me  acotsaible." 

A  clergyman,  when  beat  put  of  an  argument, 
always  finds  refuge  in  an  exhortatioru  Tbia. 
is  the  shell  woichne  carries  about  with  him, 
and  in  which  he  coils  himself  up  whenever 
tine  contest  U  too  hot  for  him. 


Moral  Robbbbv. — At  the  Oxford  circuit) 
Judge  Patteaon,4n  passing  sentence  upon  two 
£e])OjW«  for  ro^tppg  an  old  man  of  one  hundred 
pounds  and  his  watch,  uttered  $e  following 
memorable  words' :— 

"  Whenever  great  viplence  is  used,,  I  shall 
always  feel  k  m}  fluty  io  leave  the  oflfehttere 
tnvexeautian^  but  when  Merw  Una  mew  tin. 
fen*  h*m&  the*  wot  naoss isiry  so  tempi  the**. 
fence,  1  think  I  may  be  justified  in  reconu 
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mending  the  parties  to  his  Majesty's  mercy" 
he  bad  just  before  condemned  a  prisoner  to 
die,  because,  in  committing  the  robbery,  he 
pushed  his  victim  into  a  ditch ;  this  was  physi- 
cal robbery  more,  than  was  necessary.  "  Law 
is  as  nice  as  a  new-laid  egg,"  says  Alexander 
Stevens.  But  an  egg  is  of  no  use  unless  you 
break  it.  In  breaking  our  law,  however,  we 
find  that  the  contents  are  most  offensive  to  the 
finest  feelings  of  humanity.  Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  quantity  of  our  legislative  enact- 
ments, and  the  pretended  nicety  of  our  lawyers 
in  the  distinction  of  offences,  our  culprits  are 
merely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Judge's  caprice. 
How  easily  might  our  Dorchester  friends  have 
been  legally  acquitted,  if  the  Judge  had  been 
disposed  to  mercy !  The  sentence  was  not  an 
act  of  the  law,  but  of  Baron  Williams  and  the 
Whig  cabinet.  It  is  the  commencement  of  a 
grand  ministerial  hunt.  We  shall  see  how  the 
Grey-hounds  acquit  themselves. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  had  written  a  reply  to  W— m— t,  but  it  was 
afterwards  excluded  for  want  of  roam.    He 
shall  hear  from  us  next  week. 


f$e  erfsfs. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  1*. 


Where  are  the  Executive  now,  and  what 
are  they  about?  Where  are  their  reports, 
and  how  do  they  correspond  with  the 
different  Lodges  ?  We  are  anuoyed  with 
enquiries,  and  can  give  no  answers.  And 
why  do  they  not  complete  their  number  ? 
Mr.  Morrison  resigned  several  weeks  ago, 
and  his  place  is  not  supplied ;  the  Bir- 
mingham member  has  declined,  and  his 
place  is  not  supplied ;  and  the  quorum  that 
remains,  either  afraid  of  Baron  Williams, 
or  desirous  of  throwing  a  veil  of  mystery 
over  their  proceedings,  have  taken  up  their 
lodgings  "  no  where.'*  We  would  advise 
our  friends  of  the  Unions  to  take  instant 
and  more  effectual  measures  to  complete 
their  organization,  to  elect  their  council- 
lors, and  invest  them  with  proper  autho- 
rity. Without  an  intelligible  system  of 
transacting  business,  we  fear  that  much 
•vil  wiH  accrue:  jealousies  will  speedily 
be  aroused,  division  will  follow,  and  wide 
breaches  be  created,  which  may  now  be 
prevented.  When  a  minister  of  state  re- 
signs, is  his  place  left  empty,  or  imme- 
diately filled  up  ?  Do  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  merely  divide  the  honours  among 
the  remainder,  and  suffer  the  council  to 
resign  individually  and  successively,  until 
the  longest  liver  has  them  all  to  himself? 
Have  the  Unions  an  Executive  ?  How 
many  of  its  five  senses  has  it  lost  ?  We 
pause  for  a  reply. 


What  a  cruel  monster  law  is !  Draco 
wrote  his  laws  with  blood  ;  our  Whigs 
are  writing  theirs  with  widows' and  or- 
phans' tears,  and  they  are  accumulating 
curses  upon  their  own  heads,  which  will 
soon  explode  with  consequences  fatal  to 


their  sovereignty.  We  can  see  their 
downfal  written  in  every  countenance. 
Even  the  Sunday  bells,  as  they  chime, 
seem  to  sing  in  our  ears  "  everlasting 
obloquy  to  Whig  liberalism,  and  all  aris- 
tocratic misrule !"  But  who  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  widows  and  the  orphans  ? 
for  our  patriot  rulers  will  suffer  them  to 
starve.  Their  only  dependence  is  upon 
the  poor,  industrious,  oppressed  operatives 
of  England.  These  have  little  to  spare ; 
but  out  of  that  little  they  will  administer 
to  their  necessities.  Arrangements,  we 
hope,  will  soon  be  made  to  create  a  fund 
for  their  support.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
shall  willingly  receive  subscriptions  in 
their  behalf,  from  the  friends  of  the  op- 
pressed. Parish  relief,  it  appears,  is 
denied  them.  The  righteous  law  is  de- 
termined to  empty  all  its  bile  upon  them. 


There  is  nothing  astonishes  us  more,  in 
our  glances  over  the  periodicals  of  the 
day,  than  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  public  press.  We  do  not 
mean  their  ignorance  of  insulated  facts, 
their  ignorance  of  history,  or  the  theories 
and  discoveries  of  men  of  science,  and  the 
intrigues  and  expedients  of  political  eco- 
nomists. We  gi? e  them  credit  for  a  great 
deal  of  such  learning.  Bui  with  all  their 
minor  facts,  they  seem  to  be  utterly  igno- 
rant of  first  principles ;  and  with  all  their 
courtly  anecdotes,  and  minute  information 
on  the  affairs  of  cabinets,  literary  clubs, 
and  public  spectacles,  they  know  nothing 
of  the  people,  nor  of  the  great  and  all-im- 
portant subjects  of  controversy  which  are 
now  agitating  all  the  productive  classes. 
Even  our  friends  appear  to  be  as  ignorant 
as  our  enemies.  The  Monthly  Repository 
thinks  it  infinitely  more  probable  that  we 
shall  fail  than  that  we  shall  succeed,  but, 
withal,  defends  us  in  all  our  movements. 
Cobbett  says  nothing  at  all  about  us :  but, 
in  criticising  a  work  of  J.  B.  Bernard's,  on 
the  Theory  of  the  Constitution,  in  which 
the  author  maintains*  that  the  redemption 
of  man  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
discovery  of  moral  evil,  and  that  that  dis- 
covery is  just  about  to  be  made  by  the 
working  men  of  England,  the  writer  ob- 
serves that  perhaps  no  reasonable  man 
except  Mr.  Bernard  would  have  come  to 
such  a  conclusion.  And  we  think  that 
no  reasonable  man  could  ever  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  destruction 
of  moral  evil  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
discovery  of  the  cause  of  moral  evil. 
Many  other  of  the  liberals  treat  us 
with  great  leniency,  and  justify  our  pro- 
ceedings by  attributing  the  blame  to  the 
legislative  folly  of  cabinet  measures,  but 
seem  to  think  that  the  attempt  of  the 
working  classes  is  preposterous,  and  never 
can  succeed,  merely  because  it  is  an  in- 
fringement of  the  liberties  of  trade  and  of 
labour. 


Junius  Redivivus,  in  Tait's  Mmgmzmt, 
has  more  enlightened  views  of  the  power 
and  ultimate  operations  of  the  Trades' 
Unions,  than  any  of  the  literary  or  licensed 
editorial   writers  of  the  day.      We  are 
happy  to  see  this  popular  magazine  tread- 
ing in  our  footsteps,  and  propagating  the 
doctrines   of  social    trading   companies, 
consisting  of  combinations  of  the  working 
classes.     Such  doctrines  as  these  atone 
are  calculated  to  secure  the  affections  of 
the    people;   and  as  they  are    doctrines 
which   are  rapidly  spreading,  they  must 
either  be  supported  in  the  popular  jour- 
nals, or  other  journals  more  congenial  to 
the  public  sentiments  will  speedily  sap- 
plant  them. 

In  such  aristocratic  lordings  as  Black* 
wood*  and  the  Old  or  New  Monthly*  we 
expect,  and  we  find,  nothing  but  the  moat 
perfidious  opposition.  The  Old  Monthly 
has  wasted  all  its  invective  energies  in 
vilifying  us  and  our  projects.  We  are 
every  thing  that  is  villanous,  merely  be- 
cause we  are  poor  and  industrious.  (4 
few  months  ago,  the  New  Monthly  had  the 
audacity  to  call  the  working  classes  a 
gang  of  discontented  I D  LERS, )  A  fter  de- 
monstrating l he  impudence,  ignorance, 
knavery,  and  violence  of  the  unionists,  the 
Old  Luna-tic  of  this  month  says — «•  la 
conclusion,  we  would  entreat  the  ring- 
leaders of  these  misguided  men  to  pease, 
ere,  by  proceeding  too  far  in  their  unjust 
career,  they  plunge  their  thousands  sf 
blind,  unthinking  followers  indeed  into  a 
situation  of  poverty,  degradation,  and 
crime ;  for  on  the  leaders  of  these  union 
will  eventually  fall  the  disgrace  and 
ignominy  due  to  their  acts.*'  Then  be 
tries  to  persuade  the  working  men  to  wait 
with  patience  till  the  legislature  takes  off 
the  taxes,  and  thus  relieves  the  industry 
and  trade  of  the  country ;  for  until  this  is 
done,  says  he,  "  bow  can  the  workman 
expect  more  than  his  share  of  profit? 
1  f  he  obtain  it,  it  will  remain  but  a  short 
time  with  him,  because  it  will  be  taking 
unjustly  from  another  class.  But  we  hope 
the  workman  will  see  his  interest  better ; 
that  he  will  not  attempt  to  take,  bv  fraud, 
what  he  cannot  obtain  by  justice,  bat 
wait,  even  with  slender  means,  until  the 
legislature  can  devise  some  real  and  effec- 
tual changes  for  his  benefit."  Good  old 
soul !  We  wondered  who  wrote  this  very 
mild  and  merciful  exhortation  to  the 
working  classes.  But  we  could  not  help 
imagining  that  it  was  an  old  gouty  aristo- 
crat, who  had  been  confined  to  his  library 
and  his  bed* room  for  several  months  past, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of' 
the  Trades'  Unions,  except  what  he 
learned  from  the  Times,  the  Morntmg 
Post,  Blackwood,  or  the  Old  Monthly. 
The  old  gentleman  was,  no  doubt,  alamed 
about  his  own  personal  property,  and 
knowing  the  unfitness  of  his  own  dear 
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to  stand  at  ease  on  tbe  great  national  holi- 
day of  the  working  classes,  he  swore  by 
old  Hock  that  be  would  attack  the  Unions 
inaitWtJKjf  posture,  by  a  powerful  article 
in  the  Qld  Monthly.  He  began  with 
fury,  aristocratic  pride,  and  lordly  dignity ; 
but  beginning  to  quake,  perhaps  from  the 
occasional*  twitching  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, towards  the  end  of  the  article,  he 
thought  proper  to  conciliate  the  people 
by  gentle  language,  and  not  disposed  to 
write  it  all  over  again,  he  makes  a  fine, 
smooth,  clerical  conclusion,  which  no  doubt 
he  expected  would  make  full  atonement 
for  former  sins',  and  convince  the  working 
men  that  it.  was  their  duty  to  starve  with 
patience,  and  give  him  and  his  caste  no 
more  annoyance  by  their  brutal  outcries 
respecting  the  rights  of  industry. 

On  Monday  evening  last  a  new  Insti- 
tution, for  scientific  lectures,  was  opened 
in  Commercial-place,  City-road,  Finsbury ; 
Mr.  Owen  in  the  chair.  Several  of  the 
leading  friends  of  the  people  addressed  tbe 
company,  which  was  greater  than  the 
place  could  conveniently  admit,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intense  interest  which  the 
occasion  excited.  Mr.  Rowland  Detro- 
«ier,  tbe  accomplished  orator  for  whose 
prelections  the  institution  is  founded,  dis- 
tinguished himself  particularly  by  a 
splendid  address,  which  enchained  the 
attention  and  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
who  heard.  Detrosier  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  of  the  day.  Nature  has 
gifted  him  with  splendid  talents,  and  those 
who  know  him  could  scarcely  dare  to  say 
whether  his  moral  or  intellectual  qualities 
are  the  most  excellent. 


On  Thursday,  April  3,  we  had  another 
splendid  meeting  of  the  working  classes  at  the 
Institution.  Our  good  and  steady  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wade,  in  the  chair,  who  seems  to  be 
an  exception  to  all  the  rest  of  his  craft;  ex- 
emplifying the  spirit  of  true  religion  in  the 
active  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  poor 
man's  condition,  instead  of  accompanying  his 
brother  priests  in  their  insidious  attempts  to 
bolster  up  the  system  of  inequality  and  op- 
pression by  a  false  show  of  piety  and  philan. 
hropy.  A  new  feature  was  added  to  this 
labile  meeting,  which  will,  no  doubt,  form  the 
ommencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
>opular  assemblies.  Hitherto  these  assemblies 
ia?e  been  characterized  by  nothing  but  dry 
nd  protracted  speechifying;  one  orator  trying 
p  gain  a  little  applause  to  himself,  by  a  wit- 
icisra  or  some  fine  figure  of  speech,  or  some 
utrageous  abuse  of  the  powers  that  be ;  ano- 
ier  by  pulling  out  bis  purse  and  tabling  his 
ibscription  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed ; 
'hilst  two  or  three,  not  however  at  our  late 
meetings,  have  contrived  to  procure  most 
eafening  applause  for  subscriptions  which 
ley  have  never  paid.  We  hope  there  are  few 
F  these  in  the  country ;  but  there  is  most 
fsuredly  a  spirit  of  ostentation  universally 
tevalent,  and  so  paramount  even  to  generosity 
lelf,  that  we  believe  there  would  be  little 
pef  afforded  to  the  destitute  without  its  gra- 


tification by  public  applause,  or  insertion  in  a 
printed  subscription  list.  But  this  is  a  dines, 
sion  which  we  did  not  intend  to  make.  Now, 
however,  that  it  is  made,  we  shall  not  erase  it, 
but  proceed  to  the  new  feature  to  which  we 
alluded  above ;  viz.  the  introduction  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  After  the  passing  of 
each  resolution,  the  choir,  accompanied  by  the 
"  organ's  thundering  peal,"  sung  a  hymn  to 
Liberty,  and  the  two  stanzas  of  poetry  which 
were  found  in  the  pocket  of  James  Loveless, 
one  of  the  convicts.  The  words  are  as  follow : 
God  ia  our  guide;  from  6eld,  from  wave, 

From  plough,  from  anril,  and  from  loom, 
We  come  our  country'*  rights  to  aa?e, 
Aod  apeak  a  tyrant  faction's  doom. 
We  raiae  the  watch- word  Liberty  | 
We  will,  we  will,  we  will  be  free ! 

God  ia  our  guide ;  no  awords  we  draw, 

We  kindle  not  war'a  btttle-firet; 
By  reason,  union,  justice,  law, 

We  claim  the  birth-right  of  our  aires. 
We  raise  the  watch-word  Liberty  I 
We  will,  we  will,  we  will  be  free! 

The  whole  assembly  of  ten  thousand  per- 
sons  joined  in  the  chorus  in  the  most  reveren- 
tial manner ;  the  organ  of  veneration  being  put 
to  the  test,  carried  the  point  by  a  large  majo- 
rity. "  Off  hate,  off  hats  I"  was  the  universal 
cry ;  and  when  the  hymn  was  concluded,  the 
waving  of  hats  and  the  shouting  of  voices 
made  rather  a  novel  sort  of  finale  to  the  sacred 
music.  But  God  Almighty  was,  no  doubt, 
quite  as  well  pleased  with  these  rapturous 
shoutings  of  his  own  creatures,  as  with  the  sad 
and  austere  looks  of  his  Sunday  worshippers. 
Every  thing  in  its  place ;  and  churches  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  old  world,  are  the 
places  appropriated  for  making  long  wry 
faces,  and  teaching  men  and  women  to 
hold .  their  tongues.  Something  like  the 
school  of  Pythagoras  of  old,  who  required  all 
his  pupils  to  keep  strict  silence  for  dye  years. 
The  parsons  would  carry  the  discipline  much 
further,  and  keep  us  mute  for  ever;  but  it  will 
not  do.  The  church  must  be  reformed, — the 
worshippers  must  cease  to  be  sorrowful,  because 
they  must  cease  to  have  occasion  for  sorrow. 

But  with  all  our  zeal,  all  our  music,  and 
all  our  numbers,  we  have  produced  no  effect 
upon  our  rulers.  The  poor  convicts  are  doomed 
as  victims;  but  it  is  a  doom  which  shall  fall  at 
last  upon  the  rulers  themselves.  Their  sen- 
tence is  now  pronounced.  Henceforth  let  the 
people  cease  to  crave  a  morsel  from  them.  We 
would  say  unto  the  people,  as  we  are  told  the 
Lord  said  unto  Joshua  when  he  was  lying 
"  praying,"  with  his  face  to  the  earth :  "  Get 
thee  up ;  wherefore  liest  thou  thus  upon  thy 
face?"  ' 
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SUNnAY  EVENING,  APBIL  6. 

Mr.  Owen  lectured : — 

Mr  Friends, — We  live  in  extraordinary 
times.  It  is  only  fourteen  days  since  I  last 
met  you,  and  in  these  fourteen  days  an  age  of 
events  has  occurred.  You,  as  well  as  our 
friends  in  the  country,  have  been  most  actively 
engaged,  and  most  important  will  be  the  conse- 
quences of  these  exertions. 

I  left  town  on  Friday  week  to  attend  the 
half  yearly  Co-operative  Congress,  which  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  the  31st  March,  and 
following  days,  at  Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire.  I 
arrived  at  Manchester  on  8aturday,  where  I 


remained  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Regeneration  Society 
since  m y  last  visit,  and  1  found  that  our  friends 
composing  this  society  are  making  very  exten- 
sive and  rapid  progress  ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
the  whole  of  the  counties  will  be  well  informed 
of  what  course  they  should  take.  I  passed 
through  Huddersfleld,  where  a  large  meeting 
was  expected  to  be  held  on  Friday  last,  relating 
to  the  Dorchester  proceedings,  but  what  took 
place  there,  I  have  not  been  informed.  I  then 
visited  Leeds,  where  I  met  part  of  the  Great 
Union  of  the  Woollen  Trade,  and  they  expres- 
sed themselves  ready  to  join  with  us  in  effecting 
those  all-important  objects  which  it  is  most 
desirable  to  accomplish.  They  also  were  to 
hold  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  Dorchester 
Unionists,  and  also  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
joining  the  Consolidated  Union. 

1  then  proceeded  to  Barnsley  to  attend  the 
Congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  entertaining  the  co-opera- 
tive views.  At  this  meeting,  reports  were 
made  from  the  various  societies,  and  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  working-classes  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  they  are  well  aware  of  the 
important  position  in  which  they  now  are. 
Resolutions  were  passed  on  the  subject  of  the 
extraordinary  proceedings  at  Dorchester,  and 
also  recommending  all  the  co-operators  through- 
out the  kingdom  to  become  members  of  the 
Trades'  Unions,  and  also  to  join  the  Consoli- 
dated Union,  being  well  aware  that  their  only 
safety  ia  in  close  and  yet  extended  Union. 

By  an  unexpected  coincidence,  it  happened 
that,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Co-operative 
Congress  were  holding  their  meeting  at  Barns- 
ley, a  Congress  of  Delegates  from  the  various 
lodges  in  the  linen  trade  were  also  sitting  at 
the  same  place.  A  deputation  from  this  Con- 
gress was  appointed  to  call  on  me  to  consider 
with  them  wnat  was  the  best  course  to  take  re- 
garding the  poor  men  convicted  at  Dorchester. 
It  was  determined  to  call  a  public  meeting, 
which  was  accordingly  lield  in  the  Market- 
place; and  although  the  notice  was  very  short, 
upwards  of  6000  persons  assembled,  and  they 
unanimously  adopted  the  petitions  to  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  which  had 
been  voted  here .  on  the  previous  Monday. 
Some  most  excellent  speeches  were  delivered, 
in  which  there  was  a  total  absence  of  all  violent 
and  irritating  language;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  the  people  dispersed  as  quietly  as 
from  a  place  of  worship.  I  was  then  requested 
to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  evening,  and  tor  this 

Surpoae  the  theatre  was  engaged,  and  there  I 
eveloped  to  the  people  the  great  principles  of 
our  system.  After  tne  lecture  a  discussion  took 
place,  and  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  I 
stated  that,  if  any  one  would  point  out  any 
error  in  the  principles  which  I  had  been  deve- 
loping, such  was  my  conviction  of  their  mutual 
dependence  on  each  other,  that  I  should  be 
ready  to  renounce  the  whole ;  or  that  if  any 
permanently  evil  consequences  could  be  shown 
to  result  from  their  adoption  in  practice,  I 
would  immediately  give  them  up,  and  would 
advocate  any  other  system  that  could  be  shown 
to  be  better;  and  I  proposed  that  they  should 
take  time  to  consider  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. r*But,"  said  one,  "  if  we  are  ready  now 
to  go  into  this  matter,  and  can  now  prove  you 
in  error,  will  you  now  give  it  up  ?"  I  profes- 
sed my  readiness  so  to  do,  but  after  waiting  a 
considerable  time,  no  one  came  forward  to  offer 
a  single  objection ;  on  which  I  could  not  help 
■tying,  "  is  it  possible,  in  this  mixed  assembly, 
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in  boxes,  fiU  *nd  gallery,  thai  no  oa*  wjutt 
ptand  forward  to  support  the  old  system? 
Surely,  th  eu ,  it  bind efonsflbje.' "  G rca t  annlajuae 
folio wed  this  appeal,  wiuch  aees^tl  evtdewj 
to  arise  from  the  conviction  tf*at  the  old  system 
could  xtot  bo  supported* 

Mr.  O wuu  tt en  stated  thai,  OB  his  return, 
hoine  wards,  he  stopped  nt  Derbvj,  with  the  in* 
ten  lion  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences  between  (he  masters  and  the  men  at  that 
place ;  but  it  so  happened  that  the  intelligence, 
of  the  determination  of  the  Government  to 
persist  in  carrying  into  execution  the  sentence 
piksai'd  on  the  DoLoniBts  of  Dorchester  had  just 
arrived*  and  the  master* ,  in  consequence,  were 
exulting  in  the  hope  that  the  Unions  would  he 
destroyed;  and  he,  Mr,  Owen,  therefore,  cpu- 
sidered  it  not  a  suitable  time  to  attempt  any  ar- 
ran  gemen  t  of  the  ex  i  s  i 1  n  g  d  itferenoea.  On  his 
way j  he  stopped  at  Nottingham  and  at  JJir- 
miagham,  at  both  which  places  meetings  were 
held,  and  petitions  wore  voted  on  behalx  of  the 
poor  men  convicted  at  Dorchester. 

Mr.  Owen  then  read  and  commented  on  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Productive  Classes  issued  in 
May  last.,  which,  he  said,  was  then  supposed 
Hfct-Lv  to  come  kito  use  iu  aU>ut  100  yaaia 
hence ;  but  so  rapid  and  extensive  had  the  pro*, 
gross  been,  thai  it  appealed  to  bun  to  be  exactly 
suited  to  the  present  moment,  and  should  now 
be  presented  by  the  .productive  classes,  as  tbeir 
united  and  solemn  address  to  the  unproductive 
classee  of  taesountry  and  *he  world. 

MAifSREaro  or  thb  nnonooiiro  cxassna. 

To  aceomphsh  die  gnat  work  which  we  ait 
about  to  undertake,  many,  and  neat  impost, 
■at,  changes  in  conducting  the  afmirs  of  ftf* 
must  of  uecessity  be  made ;  but  we  desire  *he« 
these  chstigesshswM  be  effected  by  reason,  and 
not  by  force. 

We,  therefore,  intend  near  to  make  manifcat 
the  neeeaaity  which  haaariaen  at  this period  tar 
the  adoption  of  these  thungee,  and  also  to  eon* 
vince  the  population  of  4b*>  world  of  their  tratk 
and  justice,  and  thus  to  carsy  the  minds  of  all 
withue;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  sharety  and  krmi- 
nets,  to  prevent  all  future  revolutions  of  vio- 
lence, by  removing  the  oanaet  asbich.gewnanate 
and  bring  them,  to  maturity. 

We  perceive  that  the  ew2a  which   hawa 
afflicted  the  haman. race  have  arisen  from  ig- 
norance :  our  remedy  ,ia  So  yean  eve  thisigns 
•ranee. 

The  materiasefor  the  production of  hanni. 
neaa  auperabound ;  they  are  now  iimnat,  or 
misused.  We  mean  to  bring  dasnsintaaygssn* 
and  give  them  a  right  direction. 

The  materials  for  the  production  of  hapnu 
neaa  are,  the  earth  and  human  being*.  xbe 
earth  requires  but  to  be  well .  cultiwied,  and 
properly  arranged,  to  produce  abundance  and 
to  rorra  a  terrestrial  paradise;  and 
beings  to  be  trained  from  birth 
the  laws  of  their  nature,  and  all  their 
and  quaHties  to  be  made  available,  and  pen*, 
perly  directed,  to  inanre  the  perpetual  hepau 
neaa  of  each  individual. 

To  effect  these  important  reauHa,  aaather^ 
and  a  very  different,  arrangement  of  ^society 
from  that  which  has  hitherto  eaisted  •  want 
now  be  made. 

The  whale  powera  ef  the  ana*  and  nf  /man 
must  be  brought  into  action  ;  no  /portion  t©f 
•either  can  remain  davmant  when  popvknan 
ean  be  advanced  So  ueqarire  the  wastes  nasi 
wildernesses  of  the  «wth,  which  are  now, afar 
want  of  cuhinasitsv  rrnjenaUaonnaa  df  uwasne 
and  discomfort  to  man.  ' 


But  arl  our  powera  are  not  misapplied.  The 
arrangements  of  society  are  random  or  chance 
proceedings ;  arising  cliiefi y  from  the  supposed 
private  Interests  of  one  family,  in  opposition  to 
aU  others. 

The  producer*  of  real  wealth  have  been, 
and  now  are,  held  in  disesteem;  while  the 
trnp?vdttctive%  useless,  and  injurious  members 
of  society  rfoc  to  their  own  hurt  in  riches,  and 
are  trained  to  consider  the  productive  classes 
their  servants  and  slaves.  By  these  ignorant 
and  unnatural  proceedings  the  earth  and  hu- 
man nature  have  been  made  die  perpetual 
source  of  evil,  instead  of  good  to  man. 

Thia  irrational  state  of  society  ought  now  to 
cease,,  and  henceforward  all,  except  those  of 
the  present  generation  too  far  advanced  in  life 
for  the  change,  ought  to  be  trained  to  become 
producers  of  physical  wealth  or  of  intellec- 
tual gratification ;  and  none  ought  to  be  main- 
tained who  are  not  occupied  in  producing  or 
acquiring  that  which  will  benefit  society,  or 
be  deemed  equivalent  to  their  consumption  of 
its  productions. 

We  anew  that  all  will  become  far  better 
and  happier  by  being  made  to  be  producers, 
than  they  can  he  hy  living  a  lire  of  idleness  or 
ttseJemness;  and  that  the  individual  who  is 
not  trained,  and  afterwards  employed,  to  effect 
something  beneficial  to  society,  must  be,  of 
necessity,  not  merely  a  useless,  but  a  positively 
hrjuriotts,  member  of  the  family  of  mankind. 

k  is,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of  at  govern- 
ments te  adopt  national  measures  to  train  and 
place  nil -the  population  of  their  respective  do- 
minions within  such  arrangements  as  shall 
mats  them,  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally,  ueeftll  members  of  society. 

But»  to  effect  thia  change,  an  entirely  new 
organiaatmn  of  society  is  necessary.  None  of 
theprorsssSona,  as  they  are  now  exercised,  will 
be  required;  nor  can  any  of  the  present  modes 
of  transacting  the  business  of  life  be  retained. 
Instead  ef  these  errors  of  the  old  world,  er- 
msajetnenta  ought  to  he  adapted  to  re-organise 
the  whole  ef  society,  and  to  re-roodel  the  pro- 
eeadrngs  of  mankind.  We  knew  mat,  what- 
ever shall  be  discovered  and  proved  to  be  for 
the  permanent  interest  of  the  human  race,  that 
the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of  each  indi. 
vidua!  should  be  fuHy  developed  and  brought 
into  action  for  the  direct  benefit  of  all,  that  he 
Munetf  may  thereby  be  the  moat  permanently 
benefited. 

Each  individual  should  be  trained  to  become, 
as  hm  natural  faculties  may  direct,  a  producer 
nf  wealth,  or  of  something  of  real  value  te 
society;  that  is,  of  something  that  shah1  eon- 
trlbute.to  meweUxbeingor  happiness  of  some 
portion  of  the  population ;  or,  in  other  words, 
aa  aU  may  be  trained  to  be  useful  or  useless, 
no  one  shall  be  formed  to  become  a  worthless 
or  useless  member  of  our  new  social  state.  We 
also  know  that,  hy  ajTAngementa  founded  on 
these  simple  principles,  the  human  race  may 
ha  euiajjftpated  from  ignorance  and  poverty, 
4U^,^uaeuujentlv,  from  ain  and  all  its  fright* 
•4i  train  pf  miseries  and  evils  innumerable. 

p%e  union  of  these  few  principle*;,  properly 
^owinedin  practice*  will  contribute  the  founds. 
tion  far  ,a  verv  superior  local  and  general 
government  of  tne  huxnan  race ;  wad  the  gene, 
^sl  lsiiajnesa  p£apcyty#  which  Ijaa  been  hitherto 
4^,co^mn)icate4.an4  fjernkxe4,  will  become,  as 
at  puxht  ^o  be,  so  :plajn  that  any  individual 
may.Jttlia)n*d.easfy.jU>  oamprejbejui  the  prin- 
fiplsa,  Jm4  40  a|tt?ty  .d^^xaaiageoualy  to 
practice. 


We  therefore  nowstate  to  you  that  a  new  os 
has  commenced ;  one  in  which  wealth  ef  the 
most  intrinsic  value  can  be  created  to  an  un- 
limited extent,  and  in  which  the  ipdividuahof 
the  human  race  may  be  trained  and  educated 
to  become  beings  possessing  all  tbe  good  and 
superior  qualities  only  which  belong  to  their 
nature. 

And  this  era  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
will  prove  to  be  the  commencement  of  that 
period,  which,  under  the  term  MiHeoniua, 
the  human  race  has  seen  so  long  taught  a 
ewct. 

It  is  a  period  wben  all  deception  and  artifice 
must  cease  j  when  man  will  know  and  ackoov. 
ledge  the  laws  of*  his  nature,  and  act  in  perfect 
accordance  with  them;  and  when,  in  conie- 
quence,  he  will  become  a  natural  and  superior 
being. 

We  invite  you,  the  non-produoevs  of  wealth, 
now  to  co-operate  cordially  with  ns,  the  pro- 
ducers, to  effect  this  great  and  glorious  change; 
we  incite  vou  as  friends,  without  desire  to 
create  hostile  feeling  of  any  description ;  we 
invite  you  purely  from  the  affection  which  ear 
newly-acquired  knowledge  of  ear  cessnxn 
nature  has  created  within  ua.  We  dismiss  sfl 
fear  and  auspieiaa*  and  att  the  infesipr  CmUagi 
which  a  system  of  error  bad  generated  toe 
matured  witlu'n  us;  for  we  have  now  full  coo- 
fidence  that  we  ourselves  can  attain  fheae  grand 
and  noble  results  without  tbe  aid  of  any,  tad 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  any,  or  sfi 
parties,  whoever  or  whatever  they  may  be. 
The  old  power  of  the  old  system  of  errw  h 
vaniahing  away  as  a  miatdieappeara  before  the 
refulgent  influence  of  the  aim.  it  bad  no 
strength  but  that  which  it  derived  from  /sow 
opinion,  and  from  public  opinion  it  can  do 
longer  obtain  support. 

And  why  should  any  of  you,  the  non- pro- 
ducers, lament  that  public  opinion  is  with- 
drawn'from  giving  power  So  -an  old  system  at 
error,  wfjieh  has  produced  evil  eontnraalr/r 
la  there  any  one,  from  the  occupier  of  the  post 
powerful  throne  to  the  meanest  individual  of 
the  lowest  tribe,  wfco  is  not  most  mevosfrv 
injured  by  the  necessary  eflfects of  tms  system? 
It  makes  now,  of  all  mankind,  slaves  to  paw 
sions  or  to  persons — a  state  ef  human  existence 
which  can  never  produce  either  virtue  or  hap- 
piness. "Not  one  of  you  iiaa*  a  real  interns  is 
the  longer  support  of  tnis  system  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  your  future  happiness  must  id* 
from  itan,6w  dying  a  natur^death. 

Come,  then,  ana.fbr  your  own  hapninescs. 
operate  wkh  us  as  friends.  We  are  4e  pro- 
ducers  of  all  the  wealth  and  means  of  coram* 
which  you  have  hitherto  possessed — we  era 
make  arrangements  by  which,  in  future,  yea 
may  enjoy  these  good  things  in  safety,  ass 
without  fear  j^hut  were  we  so  mcHned,  we 
could  effectuafry  withhold  them  irorn  you  tad 
your  children ;  and  force  applied  to  ns  would 
demonstrate  only  the  weakness  and  fairy  ef 
bur  mistaken  opponents.  The  reign  of  tenor, 
of  carnal,  or  of  physical  force  of  any 
description,  in  opposition  to  public  m 
has  for  ever  ceased.  It  is  now  useless  is 
of  these  old  worn-out  means  to  eJfeet.  savins 
or  permanent  object.  We  discard  wSesj  at 
beitog  far  worse  than  useless;  as  asm  fjF 
power  gone  by,  never  more  to  he  caBniinn 
action  by  beings  claiming  a  isdonsl  natjns. 

We  call  upon  you  to  discard  u^ern  ajsj,  snj 
to  turn  vour  thoughts  from  the jaesntflnajTl 
your  feljow-men,"  ,and  jof  their  PW&.  s*  6n 
acquisition   of  that    knowledge  whkh     ** 
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enable  you  to  assietf  materially  to  improve  the 
former,  and  greatly  to  increase  the  amount  or 
the  latter.  To  act  thus  is  your  duty  and  your 
interest,  for  it  is  the  only  course  that  can  in. 
sure,  your  permanent  satisfaction,  or  that  can 
now  give  you  a  chance  of  happiness. 

la  conclusion,  we  again  earnestly  call  upon 
you  to  un|t«  cerdiaily  with  us  in  measures- 
First,  To  produce  a  surplus  ot  all  kinds  of 
wealth.  . 

Second,  To.  distribute  wealth  the  most  be- 
neficially for  all  parties  in  all  countries. 

Third,  To  form  a  superior  character  for  the 
rising  generation,  and  to  improve  the  adults 
of  the  present  generation. 

Fourth*  To  govern  wen  and  wisely  for  all 
parties. 

Fifth,  And  to  form  arrangements  to  carry  i 
these  measures  into  immediate  <execution»  to 
atop  the  evident  progress  daily  making  towards 
si  revolution  of  violence. 


THE  WtMtKlKG  CLASSES. 

(Fkm  Tail's  Mdyassfae.) 
There  is  a  natural  division  of  trades  and 
arts  into  sections,  and  classes,  and  orders,  as 
weH  as  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  tailor,  and 
liatter,  and  shoemaker,   and  stocking-maker, 
and  shirt-maker,  and  glover,  are  all  ramifica- 
tions of  one  branch,  whatever  may  be  the  di- 
versity of  their  materials :  and  that  the  basis 
of  the  whole  is  a  knowledge  of  anatomy.   Yet 
"how  very  short  is  the  time  since  the  first  glim- 
merings of  the  truth  have  appeared !    The  ob- 
ject pursued  in  English  dress — the  attainment 
of  warmth  being  of  course  paramount — is,  at 
least  in  the  male  portion  of  the  community, 
to  display  the  figure  as  much  as  possible,  by 
closely  fitting  garments.    Yet  not  many  years 
are  passed  since  coats  were  made  with  scarce  a 
seam  in  them,  aa  though  the  human  body  were 
a  cylinder,  without  rise  or  hollow,  and  a  Bat 
piece  of  cloth  were  the  best  adapted  to  cover  it 
closely.    Shirt-collars  were  also  constructed  in 
the  same  unscientific  mode,  as  if  a  human 
throat  were  like  a  ship's  spar ;  and  shoes,  too! 
There  are  "  respectable*'  old  gentlemen  still  to 
be  found,  who  will  roundly  assert  that  shoes  Bt 
*he  feet  best  when  not  made  right  and  left. 
Possibly  this  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their  own  feet  have  been  rendered  so  shapeless 
\>j  ill-usage,  that  no  anatomically  formed  shoe 
could  possibly  go  on  them.    But  these  preju- 
dices are  almost  worn  out.    Tailors  profess  to 
fit  the  human  form  anatomically;  and  even 
shoe-makers  do  not  disdain  to  call  in  plaster 
casts  to  their  eie*  in  order  to  get  their  lasts  ac- 
curately made.    But  nothing  Eke  perfection  in 
the  art  of  covering  the  human  body  will  be 
accomplished  until  it  ahaU  be  the  practice  to 
teach  the  same  individuals  all  the  separate  arts, 
n  order  that  they  may  Combine  them  with 
SOfttpotrnd  advantage.    The  workers  in  metal, 
tlso,  are  in  many  cases  only  varieties  of  die 
came   thing.    The  roasting-jack-maker,  the 
aratchmaker,  the  mttoemltlcai-irtetrom'eut- 
naker,  the  engineer/ the  £unmaker,  and  maty 
>thers,  "ought  to  *6e  bo  ffistrUcted,  \\i£t  'fetch 
night,  in  case  of  necessity,  ekercise  tfie  caTOrffc 
►f  the  other.    The  aitaof  the  architect,  the 
pufider,  thejeener,  the-oaepentex,  theeabineu 
Salter,  Urn  eltf  ratafee*,  instead  of  befcg  so* 
ioualy  kept  apart,  ought  all  to  be  understood 
y  Tfjfcre  'avrne  individuals.     The  upholsterer 
foiiltfltela^hffAlfcllWlhlitert^ 


houses  and  of  wheel,  carriages  ;  and  the  Builder 
of  carriages  should  be  familiar  wifh  every 
class,  from  the  highest  invention  of  luxury 
down  to  the  common  barrow  of  the  brick- 
maker.  The  chemist  should  be  versed  in  the 
principles  of  farming,  in  order  to  bring  hia 
Knowledge  to  bear  on  the  cheap  production  of 
vegetable  matters  for  the  purposes  of  food. 
And  the  farmer  should  also  be  a  practical  gar- 
dener, and  be  somewhat  familiar  with  chemis- 
try ;  and  thus  a  rapidly  increasing  production 
would  be  the  constant  result. 

But  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  "under 
which  thqy  fcave  laboured,  And  the  small 
amount  of  the  subject  matter  on  which  to  ex  - 
erciae  their  thoughts,  the  mechanics  have  ad- 
vanced. It  haa  been  principally  in  physics,  it 
is  true;  but  the  same  faculties  which  enable 
•hem  to  draw  correct  inferences  in  physios, 
wiU  also  enable  them  to  make  a  corresponding 
progress  in  the  moral  sciences,  whenever  the 
elements  shah*  %c  placed  before  them,  and  die 
-germs  ate  •springing  in  all  quarters.  The 
nonoureffhames  of  Ebencser  Elliot  of  Sheffield, 
and  Rowland  fretrosier,  of  Manchester,  and 
John  Wade,  of  Leeds,  and  Samuel  Downing, 
of  London^  and  Francis  Roes,*  of  Dublin, 
are  all  precidus  to  us,  not  simply  on  account  of 
their  individual  worth  and  excellence,  but 
also  because  they  are  nan  belonging  to  the 
working  slaasesj  and  true  samples  of  the  ster- 
ling stuff  of  which  those  classes  are  com  pose*  I, 
and  are  evidences  that  proper  cultivation  will 
bring  forth  thousands  of  such  men,  who  at 
present  lackta&guage  to  enable  them  to  appear 
that  which  they  are.  More  than  that, — the 
examples  of  such  men  become  a  standard  for 
others  to  follow*  The  example  of  good  u 
more  contagious  than  the  example  of  evil ;  and 
it  is  not  possibk  that  their  fellows,  who  know 
their  history,  ahould  recede  from  the  onward 
march  of  improvement. 

It  is  dear  that  the  combinations  at  pre- 
sent taking  place  amongst  the  working  men. 
cannot  by  any  direct  process  raise  the  standard 
of  wages,  it  is  not  possible  to  disprove  the 
fact,  mat  while  workmen  are  in  surplus,  wages 
must  below,  and  that  only  by  the  diminution 
of  thear  numbers  can  they  permanently  rise. 
But  tde  agitation  of  die  Trades1  Unions  will 
do  great  geod>  for  it  will  cause  knowledge  to 
bespread  in. the  process  of  discussion.  The 
7?me#  talks  «Cf  ultingdown  the  complaints  of 
the  workmen ^y  the  strong  hand.  This  may 
seem  to  tome  re  simple  process,  but  it  will 
scarcely  be  <pui  an  practice,  for  this  plain  rea- 
son* via.  "  the  weavers  of  Lyons  heat  the 
troops  of  tauie  i'hilippe  /'  and  the  English 
mechanics  would  laugh  to  scorn  every  effort  at 
coercion,  which  might  fail  to  coerce  their  rea- 
son fay  the  ferae  of  argument.  They  are  not 
stocks  ot  atones,  and  they  bear  in  mind  that 
the  massacre  of  -.Manchester  has  yet  to  be  ae- 
tcouttted  for.  Perchance -the  indignant  feelings 
of  honest  and  Weil-  meaning,  though  ignorant 
and  injured  Vfeu,  may  yet  be  urged  into  folly 
hy  the  absurd  •uruaily  of  wealthy  superiors, 
ftul  more  igWaut  than  themselves,  If  so, 
the  struggle  wJB  be  sharp  and  short,  and  the 
enforcers  of  *t)ie  cruelty  will  have  little  cause  to 
congratulate  themselves.  But  we  will  hope 
that  they  will  take  counsel  of  fear,  and  suffer 
the  instruction  of  the  working  classes  to  go  en. 

t  JA  )6a*r%cyn)jtu   prinir  r  to    Dublin,  author  of 

a  little  tureepenty  "ttact  of  sterliit^  ma  tier,  ton 
poSCd  mod  -prinlfeH  from  bis   brain,  itltuotit  ihi 
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i  Powerful  lie  working  men  will  be;  they 
ihould  therefore  be  so  instructed  as  to  use  thefr 
power  beneficially  for  the  whole  community. 

"But,"  say  the  middling  classes,  "wear* 
the  holders  of  the  Capital, — and,  therefore,  we 
will  force  the  workmen  to  our  own  terms,  as 
we  can  live  for  a  long  time  on  our  hoarded 
means*"  Perhaps  so :  but  the  workmen  have  a 
remedy,  AH  capital  is  the  result  of  the  savings 
ef  human  labour.  Therefore  the  same  process 
which  has  made  what  now  exists  can  make 
more  alsc<.  The  workmen  can  save  their  earn- 
ings, and  become  capitalists  them  selves,  to 
carry  oti  very  profitable  joint-stock  labours, 
whenever  they  shall  see  their  true  interests. 
Whenever  a  good  system  of  that  kind  shall  be 
digested,  in  which  all  can  have  confidence, 
workmen  will  be  enabled  to  lend  money  to 
their  employers,  who  will  thns  dwindle  by  de- 
grees from  the  capacity  of  masters  to  that  of 
foremen*  1  am  not  alluding  to  a  mere  aseocia* 
rion  of  surplus  workmen,  forcing  others  out  of 
employment  by  superior  cheapness,  after  the 
fast  lion  of  the  Lahour  Exchanges,  hut  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  workmen  employing  their 
time  and  money  for  their  own  benefit,  taking 
Interest  rbr  their  capital,  and  payment  for  their 
labour*  producing  just  what  may  be  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  the  market*,  and  no  more ; 
and  not  wasting  time,  and  skill,  and  material,, 
Cn  a  mischievous  competition  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant glut.  There  is  no  doubt  but  all  this.- 
might  oe  done,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
each  day  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  working 
men,  fbr  the  cultivation  of  their  own  minds, 
and  the  growth  of  refined  tastes,  as  well  as  the 
instruction  of  their  families.  Some  of  the 
workmen  allege  that  machinery  will  prevent 
them  from  doing  all  this,  by  depriving  them 
of  thetr  employment.  But  they  will  not  deny 
that  machinery  is  a  good  thing  tor  those  whom 
it  enables  to  live  without  labour,  or  with 
leas  labour.  Their  straightforward  course, 
therefore,  is,  to  accumulate  capital  of  their  own, 
and  become  the  proprietors  of  machinery, 
which  will  at  length  elevate  them  to  a  station 
In  society  as  important  as  that  of  their  present 
masters. 

"What!"  say  the  respectables,  fTare  the 
workmen  to  be  raised  to  our  level  ?  The  very 
Institutions  of  society  will  be  rased*  if  vul- 
garity is  to  rank  with  refinement — the  working 
mechanic  with  the  employer/*  Stop,  be  not 
too  hasty.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
workman,  when  he  shall  be  in  a  condition  such 
as  I  contemplate  for  him,  will  he  at  all  anxious 
for  your  society ,  His  intellect  is  already  con. 
siderably  stronger  than  yours  ;  and  when  educa- 
tion shall  give  him  the  aids  of  refinement  to  boot* 
he  will  be  exceedingly  apt  to  look  down  upon 
you  as  his  Inferior,  and  be  as  anxious  to  shun 
you,  as  you  are  now  to  shun  him.  You  are 
shallow;  he  will  be  sound.  You  are  conven- 
tional in  your  tastes  and  habits ;  he  will  be 
natural  and  simple.  Ton  have  lost  your  relish 
for  what  is  truly  high  and  noble,  and  have 
substituted  **  respectability "  in  the  place 
thereof.  Your  eyes  have  lost  the  power  of 
glistening  at  the  recital  of  a  generou*  deed, 
while  his  will  overflow.  You  are  palled  with 
artificial  pleasures ;  be  has  yet  to  open  upon 
him  the  whole  round  of  rational  enjoyment. 
The  perusal  of  works  written  by  high  and 
noble- minded  philosophers  will  elevate  his 
perceptions ;  and  the  intellectual  delights  of 
reformed  theatres,  and  national  galleries  of 
art,  will  call  forth  the  dormant  love  of  b*aju> 
hi   every  shape  irfijcti  *mtore  or  in^inW  Ll^ 
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Snius  can  offer  to  hit  gaze.  He  will  find 
at  the  posaeaaion  of  enormous  individual 
wealth  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  enjoyment. 
He  will  leave  you  to  your  ostentation,  and 
smile  at  your  roily  in  foregoing  the  exquisite 
delight  arising  from  the  expansive  throbs  of 
generous  emotion. 

Let  not  the  reader  deem  this  to  be  the  mere 
dream  of  an  enthusiast.  The  position  is  simply 
this :  The  working  men  of  England  produce 
annually  a  certain  amount  of  wages,  which  are 
divided  amongst  the  whole  number.  But  only 
*  portion  of  the  number  do  the  work ;  and  con- 
sequently only  that  portion  is  necessary  for 
the  work  of  production.  If,  therefore,  the  sur- 
plus workmen  were  not  produced,  or  were  pro- 
vided for  by  emigration,  the  total  amount 
would  be  divided  amongst  a  smaller  number, 
who  would  thus  become  conparatively  wealthy ; 
and  might,  by  saving  the  surplus,  ultimately 
bscome  capitalists,  and  the  proprietors  of  ma- 
chinery; a  consummation  most  devoutly  to 
be  wishedj  by  all  those  to  whom  the  interests 
of  humanity  are  dear. 

I  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
working  classes ;  but  shall  forbear  for  the  pre- 
sent I  remain,  8ir,  very  truly  yours, 

JUNIUS  REDrVIVUS. 


APPEAL  TO  TRADES'  UNIONISTS. 


Fxllow  Workmen,  Brothers  !— We  have 
now  arrived  at  a  period  of  momentous  import- 
ance. We  have  now  sained  a  position,  which 
it  depends  upon  ourselves  to  make  either  the 
first  step  of  a  glorious  advance  towards  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  or  of  a  debasement  to 
unprecedented  slavery  and  destitution'  We 
have  practically  proved  to  the  world  the  poe- 
sibility  of  instituting  a  national  organisation  of 
the  working  classes,  the  People!  We  have 
done  much,  we  have  rallied  in  thousands,  in 
milium*  ;  we  have  already  concentrated  a  power 
in  itself  irresistible.  We  have  summoned  to- 
gether the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  "our 
order"  We  have  instructed  the  ignorant 
and  supported  the  needy ;  we  have  emboldened 
the  faint-hearted,  and  tamed  the  turbulent; 
cheered  the  desponding,  and  cooled  to  tempe- 
rance the  hasty  and  the  over-zealous.  In  a 
word,  we  have  tested  and  proved  the  glorious, 
the  redeeming  principle  of  Union  !  But,  bro- 
thers,— much  as  we  have  accomplished,  we 
have  yet  more  to  achieve.  Our  past  progress 
has  been  indeed  difficult,  comparatively  uncer- 
tain and  speculative.  When  our  nag  was 
hoisted  we  knew  not  one  another,  we  could  not 
distinguish  the  trustworthy  from  the  false. 
It  was  with  a  bold  but  hazardous  step  that  we 
enlisted.  Now  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
for  our  ardour,  and  each  brother  for  his  fidelity ! 
We  are  now  united  in  confidence  and  sympathy, 
and  thus  have  we  gained  a  roost  important  po- 
sition ;  but  how  to  emerge  thence  into  the  broad 
path  of  progressive  amelioration  will  be  found 
a  task  which  calls  yet  louder  for  strenuous  and 
concerted  action.  The  suspicious  jealousy  of 
onr  isolation  has  been  supplanted  by  the  mu- 
tual reliance  of  our  Union  ;  but  the  success  of 
our  present  and  prospective  movements  must 
depend  upon  our  wisdom,  our  foresight,  our 
unanimity,  and  our  determination  !  We  must 
be  wise  in  our  measures ;  we  must  calculate 
beyond  immediate  to  ultimate  consequences ; 
and  if  we  then  urge  their  prosecution  with  that 
firmness  and  decision  which  the  consciousness 
of  a  ruling  rectitude  inspires,  our  success  is 
complete,  speedy,  and  glorious!    If;  oji  the 


othej  hand,  we  act  from  momentary  impulse, 
if  we  allow  the  present  to  blind  the  future  from 
our  consideration,  and  if  we  betray  dissimi- 
larity of  purpose  or  vacillation  of  principle, 
we  become  at  once  the  easy  prey  of  hereditary 
tyrants,  and  consign  ourselves  to  a  hopeless 
slavery.  Between  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
anarchy  and  desolation,  we  ourselves  must 
determine!  Brothers!  trust,  therefore,  on 
yourselves  only ;  but  trust  your  wisdom,  your 
justice,  and  your  prudence,  rather  than  your 
feelings! AMITY. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  WOMEN. 


M  Bat  there  it  one  way  of  Obtaining  what  we 
may  term  at  least,  if  not  utter— mortal  happine**; 
It  hi  fids,— a  sincere  aud  ■■relaxing  activity  for 
the  happiness  of  others.  In  that  one  maiia*  k 
concentrated  whatever  Is  noble  in  morality,  sub- 
ltsau  In  reiifk>tt,  or  unanswerable  In  truth.  In 
that  pursuit  we  nave  all  scope  for  whatever  is  ex- 
cel lent  In  onr  hearts,  end  none  for  the  petty  pea- 
aions  which  our  nature  is  heir  to.  There,  what- 
ever be  our  errors,  there  will  be  nobility,  not 
weakness,  in  onr  remorse ;  whatever  our  failure, 
virtue,  not  selfishness,  in  onr  regret 5  aud  in  aue- 
eeaa,  vanity  itaelf  wilt  become  holy,  and  triumph 
eternal.**—  E.  L.  Bolwir. 


At  a  period  like  the  present,  while  die  friends 
to  human  happiness  are  exerting  all  their  ener- 
giea  to  exterminate  the  ignorance,  the  vice,  and 
consequently  die  misery,  which*  during  all  past 
ages,  nas  existed  in  the  world; — while  the 
dawnings  of  universal  benevolence  or  sympa- 
thy, the  harbingers  of  a  better  state  of  things 
man  humanity  nas  ever  yet  enjoyed,  have  dis- 
sipated the_£Misda  which  hung  upon  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  day-star  of  science  is  progressively 
approaching  the  meridian,  chasing  before  it  the 
glooms  of  superstition ;  at  a  period  so  replete 
with  changes  as  the  present,  it  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance that  woman's  character  should  be  ex- 
alted from  its  low  state,  in  order  that  a  moral 
power  shall  be  created  which  shall  remove  the 
impediments  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  rights 
of  humanity. 

Among  the  various  errors  in  the  methods  of 
educating  females,  mere  is  none  more  import- 
ant, as  regards  the  interests  of  themselves  and 
society,  than  the  exciting  and  cultivating  the 
powers  of  the  memory  and  the  imagination  to 
an  excessive  degree,  and  thereby  weakening 
the  controlling  powers  of  reason  and  judg- 
ment. The  consideration  is  no  less  sure  than 
painful,  that  those  who  create  the  minds  of 
women — for  the  mind  is  only  a  succession  of 
ideas  and  impressions — have  never  trained  them 
to  think,  examine,  or  compare  any  two  sub- 
jects, except  on  questions  of  dress,  the  chief 
instrument  of  female  vanity,  or  money :  habits 
of  reflection,  without  which  the  mind  is  lost 
.  to  all  the  valuable  purposes  of  living,  have  not 
only  not  been  cultivated,  but  never  permitted 
among  them.  The  actions  of  human  beings 
proceed  from  their  thoughts.  The  errors  re- 
sulting from  a  want  of  attention  to  this  import- 
ant truth  are  clearly  shown  to  us  in  the  present 
truly  wretched  condition  of  society. 

Our  faults  are  at  the  bottom  of  onr  pains  j 
Error,  in  acta  of  judgment,  la  the  source 
Of  endlese  sorrow. 

Hence  the  minds  of  the  generality  of 
females  are  consigned  to  inactivity  and  uncom- 
panionable insipidity.  Whilst  the  expression 
of  almost  every  dignified  feeling  and  the  dis. 
play  of  pure  and  genuine  sentiment  are  carefully 
repressed  as  unbecoming,  every  idle   want, 


every  selfish  desire,  is  as  much  as  poseak 
indulged.  With  minds  thus  cribbed  md 
cabined  by  habit,  have  they,  during  iQ  nut 
centuries,  been  rendered  incapable  ocfolfilling 
the  great  social  duties  which  devolve  up* 
women. 

Women  in  the  middle  ranks  are  mat 
exempt  from  this  error  than  the  hither  u4 
lower  class  of  females.  In  pursuing  their  to. 
mestic  avocations,  they  employ  a  portion  of  the 
time  which  is,  by  those  of  the  nigher  das, 
expended  very  frequently  in  emplovmenti  the 
£  most  destructive  to  mind  and  morals,  and  tW 
most  inimical  to  the  well. being  of  society.  It 
is,  then,  to  women  in  die  middle  ranks  1  wonk 
appeal,  would  ask,  if  experience  has  not  tsnght 
them  that  the  imaginative  faculty,  aU-ekuting 
as  it  is,  does  not  often  prove  s<  the  light  that 
leads  astray?"  Will  you,  now  that  them* 
important  science,  vis.  the  formation  of  the 
human  character,  has  been,  thanks  to  the 
mighty  mind  with  whom  it  nas  originated,  a 
language  easily  to  be  understood,  developed  u 
us,  shall  we,  I  say,  remain  inattentive  to  tan 
truly  beautiful  science?  or  shall  we  not, rathe, 
by  exercising  our  judgment,  try  to  acquire,  by 
cool  and  deliberate  investigation,  a  comet 
knowledge  of  its  important  truths  ?  Oh  yes; 
I  am  sure,  quite  sure,  that  the  reflection  dat 
to  you  is  entrusted  the  charge  of  the  into, 
you  it  is  upon  whom  devolves  the  debttaftt 
the  all-important  task,  "  to  aid  the  mmSt  de- 
velopment," will  inspire  you  with  the  ardent 


wish,  the  persevering  industry,  necewsry  » 
accomplish  it.  Ere  I  lay  down  my  pen,  I 
would  only  observe  that  it  will  be  in  vain  fe 
us  to  expect  any  great  increase  of  happine*  a 
the  social  condition  of  women,  unless  the/ 
cultivate,  without  loss  of  time,  the  two  grot 
faculties,  judgment  and  reflection.  I/*t* 
now  no-longer-disputed  fact,  that  yon  nosee 
the  capabilities  of  acquiring  every  speaei  e 
knowledge  that  can  ennoble  our  nature,  ani- 
mate your  bosoms  with  courage  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  has  ever  impeded  the  propea 
of  your  minds.  I  would  adjure  you,  by» 
the  experience  of  the  past,  by  these  bright^- 
ticipations  of  the  future  which  we  so  ardently 
desire  to  possess,  by  our  ioys  and  our  sonvfl 
to  set  about  freeing  ourselves  from  the  state  * 
mental  bondage  in  which  we  now  are.  The*, 
and  not  till  then,  will  pure  morality,  anece 
and  lasting  happiness,  find  an  abode  in  society; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  human  e«s»- 
tenance  proclaim  the  all-beauteous  mind  «*■ 
in ;  and  then  shall  mankind  feel  and  adnew- 
ledge  "  the  might,  the  majesty  of  lovefine* 
March  28th,  1834.  VESTA. 


EASTERN  IN-TflTUTlON. 
No.  12,  Portland-street,  ckwatareaatf-rusrf,  uaf 
Stepney  Causeway. 
The  Second  Social  Festival  wHI  take  pa** 
fbe  above  Institution  ou  Tuesday  evearar ,  Ap 
15,  1834.  Double  Tickets,  to  aetata  a  1*£T 
Gentleman,  or  twu  Ladies,*.  6d.;  Staffe  W 
la.  6d..  Tea  and  Coffee  included.  Hekett«*J 
be  had  of  Mra.  Brooke,  at  the  lurtitailoa,  ,0* 
lotle-atreet ;  at  the  Weetmia*ter  Jlaiiaaal  SeH* 
Millbank  ;  and  at  ihe  loetitution,  as  •*f* 

Lecture*  are  regularly  delivered  evjrrS**! 
and  Thursday  eveoioga, 

A.  PEACOCK,  Hea^ft 


Mr.Snftb  wttl  Lecture  ou,Sa^elayeveaist>* 
the  Weatmluater  luatitataao,  Gceav«s-enw* 
Millbank. — 

Primfd*ndpubltMkMdb9B.D.  ^°*^^__5 
'street,  Hace/a's  Inn-Jktda  emd  stf  HM"» 
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INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 

ftUNOAY  BVBKIWO,  APSIX*  13. 

Extracts  from  a  Sermon  (James  iii.  IS.)  by 
Mr.  Smith,  "  Ok  the  Evils  of  Cowbtrion." 

"Who  is  a  wise  man  and  endued  with  wisdom 
among  yon  ?  let  him  show  otot  of  a  good  con- 
versation his  works  with  meekness  of  wisdom. 
Jtat  if  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife  in  your 
hearts,  glery  not  and  k*  not  against  die  truth. 
This  wisdom  descendath  not  from  above,  but 
is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish ;  for  where  envy  and 
strife  are,  mere  is  confusion  and  every  evil 
work.  But  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be 
entreated,  foil  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  with- 
etjtt  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy ;  and  the 
fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them 
that  make  peace." 

There  is  a  fearful  curse  upon  every  thing 
that  man  does;  all  bii  Ways  are  beset  with 
thorns ;  all  his  pursuits  are  obstructed  by  the 
diabolical  passions  of  bis  fellow  creatures. 
Justly  and  truly  hath  the  wise  king  of  Israel 
said,  mat  all  is  vanity  sod  venation  of  spirit; 
and  that  there  is  no  profit  under  the  sun  to  any 
of  the  labours  of  mankind.  This  curse  has 
always  been  observed,  and  its  existence  acknow- 
ledged in  all  ages.  The  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  used  to  paint  the  horrors  of  the 
present  system  in  the  most  vivM  and  expressive 
■signage ;  and  the  Christian  church  has  re. 
larded  the  corruption  of  the  present  system  of 
bciety  as  a  direct  result  of  the  malignant  ope. 
Stion  of  the  devil  himself,  the  great  enemy  of 
H  truth  and  of  all  happiness.  But  all  of  them 
pre  of  opinion  that  there  was  once  a  time 
Jbenthe  world  enjoyed  a  state  of  repose.  The 
blent  poets  sung  of  the  golden  ages,  when  men 
led  the  lives  of  shepherds  and  agriculturists, 

rl  enjoyed  an  abundant  share  of  the  produce 
the  earth  ;  and  in  those  days,  neither  war, 
•  strivings,  nor  envyings,  nor  jealousies  of 
description,  were  known.    The  Christian 
ch,  however,  doss  not  adopt  this  article  of 
to  so  wide  an  extent  as  the  ancient  poets 
reece  and  Rome,  and  all  the  other  civilized 
cms   of  antiquity;  for  it  affirms  that  the 
i  a^e  ceased  befbre  the  first  man  and  woman 
it  forth  their  own  likeness.    And  this, 
is  a  much  better  account  of  the  mat. 
iter*  never  was,  and  never  could  be,  a 


golden  age,  whilst  men  lived  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance: the  golden  age  is  to  come. 

But,  if  the  Christians  have  hit  the  truth  in 
this  respect,  the  Pagans  have  far  outstripped 
them  in  another ;  for,  in  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  heathen  poets,  the  golden  ages  are 
described  as  a  state  of  society  in  which  there 
was  no  individual  competition ;  in  which  the 
laiukaark  had  not  yet  made  a  distinction  be. 
tweea  the  property  of  one  man  and  another  ;  in 
which  the  soil  and  its  produce  belonged  ts  all 
men;  and,  consequently,  the  natural  effects  of 
this  system  of  common  property  were  peace 
and  goodwill  amongst  all  the  happy  tenants  of 
the  earth.  If  this  state  never  existed,  it  still 
may  exist;  and  these  opinions  demonstrate  to 
us  that  die  ancients  had  discovered  and  recog- 
nised the  true  cause  of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature.  But  if  you  examine  carefully  the  two 
doctrines— that  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  heathen, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  moralists — 
you  will  find  them  quite  the  same,  but  differ- 
ently expressed.  The  heathens  say  that  com. 
petition  was  die  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  society ; 
and  the  Christians  say  that  the  devil  is  the 
cause.  Now,  the  true  meaning  of  devil  is  envy, 
or  jealousy,  or  strife,  or  competition ;  it  means 
a  spirit  of  strife  aud  contention ;  a  spirit  that 
is  always  plotting  mischief  against  someone; 
always  endeavouring  to  gain  an  advantage  to 
itself,  at  the  expense  of  another's  welfare. 
The  proper  meaning  then  of  die  devil  is  no- 
thing else  than  the  spirit  of  competition,  the 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  strife,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  spirit  of  this  world.  The  religious  world 
has  personified  this  spirit,  and  represented  him 
as  a  being  with  a  shape  and  a  limited  existence, 
and  thus  led  people  into  numerous  errors  re. 
spectirig  the  source  of  evil.  The  heathens  kept 
the  idea  of  his  personality  outof  sightaltogether, 
and  merely  taught  that  competition  corrupted 
mankind :  and  what  is  this  competition  when 
you  examine  it  critically,  but  the  very  same 
thing  that  the  religious  world  call  the  devil,  the 
god  of  this  world  i  This  devil  goes  by  ano- 
ther name,  which  is  equally  significant,  namely, 
Satan.  This  means  an  enemy ;  and  also  well 
expresses  the  system  of  competition,  which 
makes  us  all  enemies  to  each  other,  so  that  we 
look  with  jealousy,  hatred,  and  envy  upon  one 
another;  and  instead  of  rejoicing  in  each  other's 
welfare,  we  exult  and  trJusupb;  m  the  downfal 


of  our  neighbour.  Our 
seems  to  consist  in  an  eager  inquiry  into  those 
means  which  are  most  effectual  in  ensnaring 
our  fellow-men,  in  imposing  upon  them,  or  in 
transferring  the  business  of  our  rivals  into  our 
own  hands. 

There  is  no  walk  of  life  which  isfmefVom 
this  alUpervading,  omnipresent  devil  of  compel 
tition.  You  may  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  to  escape  firom  his  cruelty,  but  it  (• 
all  vain.  You  will  find  him  in  every  hole  and 
corner  of  the  world,  from  the  palace  of  the 
prince  down  to  the  mud  hovel  of  the  Irish 
peasant,  or  the  simple  tent  of  the  gipsy ;  sad 
in  every  profession,  every  trade,  every  dream, 
stance  of  life,  he  takes  the  lead,  and  blasts  all 
your  attempts  to  evade  his  fearful  enchant, 
ments.  Are  you  a  tradesman  ?  then  there  ate 
other  tradesmen  as  well  as  you,  whose  greatest 
satisfaction  would  be  to  destroy  your  trade,  and 
engulph  it  all  in  their  own  capacious  and  ra- 
venous appetites.  Yen  also  have  the  samw 
feeling  towards  them ;  and,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  destruction  of  other  men's  interests, 
the  most  infamous  plans  are  put  into  execution, 
falsehoods  are  invented  and  circulated4,  puffing 
advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  newspapers, 
in  which  men  wantonly  sport  with  the  good 
name  and  the  feelings  of  others,  and  falsely 
pretend  to  be  die  only  honest,  the  only  cheap,, 
the  only  good  manufacturers  of  die  article  in. 
the  world.  One  shop  is  the  cheapest  shop  in 
the  kingdom ;  another  shop  is  the  only  genuine 
shop  in  the  kingdom;  another  sends  forth 
honing  bills  and  advertisements,  declaring  with 
a  degree  of  impudence  which  would  he  ludicrous 
enough  in  a  monkey,  or  any  other  caricature 
of  humanity,  but  deplorable  in  a~  being  who 
pretends  to  be  social  and  intelligent ;  declaring 
that  all  other  men  in  the  trade  are  impostors, 
and  warning  the  public  against  giving  any  en. 
couragement  to  his  own  rivals.  The  meaning 
of  all  mis  is  obvious  enough:  these  men  want  to 
swallow  up  the  whole  of  their  own  trade,  end 
nothing  would  give  them  greater  satisfaction 
than,  to  see  all  their  rivals  gazetted'  as  bank, 
rupts,  and  themselves  enjoying  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  serving  the  public  The  effect*  of 
this  system  of  rivalry  are  evident  It  pro. 
duess  all  sorts  of  cunning,  craft,  hypocrisy, 
and  knavery;  it  separates  the  affections  of 
these  of  die  sums  trade;  ami  as  far  from  pre*. 
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motiug  the  progress  of  the  arts,  it  creates  a 
system  of  imposture  ,and  deception  which  in. 
undates  the  world  with  spurious  articles  of 
every  description.  Men  ire  reduced  to  the  sad 
necessity  of  getting  up  an  article  as  cheap  as 
possible,  in  order  to  meet  their  rivals  in  the 
market,  and  monopolise  the  trade;  for  this 
purpose  they  use  all  sorts  of  trickery  and  che- 
mical ingenuity,  to  deceive  the  eye,  and  give 
a  false  show  of  real  worth  to  the  produce  of 
their  labour ;  and  they  also  reduce  the  wages 
of  the  working  man,  as  well  as  their  own  pro", 
fits,  to  the  lowest  fraction,  lest  another  should 
outstrip  them,  by  Iris  moderate  charges,  and 
rob  them  of  the  little  which  they  have.  This 
is  «  race  which  every  tradesman  is  obliged  to 
ran ;  he  is  carried  along  by  the  current ;  it  is 
like  running  #wn  hill ;  it  is  dangerous  to  pro- 
ceed, and  it  is  equally  dangerous  to  stop ;  for 
one  man  is  unable  to  put  an  end  to  the  system. 
If  he  has  the  presumption  to  make  the  attempt, 
by  conducting  his  own  trade  upon  a  different 
principle,  he  is  overwhelmed  by  the  majority 
of  his  rivals :  wherefore  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  no  method  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  nefarious 
system  of  trading,  than  by  a  combination  of 
tradesmen,  who  shall  agree  to  act  upon  one 
uniform  principle,  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
trade  collectively,  and  not  for  the  good  of  indi- 
viduals exclusively. 

There  is  almost  no  evil  in  life  which  does 
not  in  some  measure  spring  from  the  system 
-of  competition.  The  chief  evils  of  life  are  dis- 
pense, poverty,  and  personal  outrage ;  and  all 
these  may  he  classed  under  the  single  word 
poverty.  The  greatest  proportion  of  disease  is 
to  be  found  amongst  the  poor.  It  is  chiefly 
the  inactivity  and  consequent  intemperance  of 
the  rich  that  brings  them  into  trouble.  They 
have  it  in  their  power  to  escape  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  evils  which  affect  humanity;  but 
by  giving  encouragement  to  a  system  which 
breeds  diseases  when  it  breeds  poverty,  they 
themselves  become  victims  to  their  own  folly 
and  infatuation.  It  is  fearful  to  look  into  a 
list  of  diseases,  such  as  are  created  by  this 
artificial  system  of  hostility  in  which  we  live. 
The  simple  savage  knows  very  few  of  these, 
and  be  can  easily  cure  them ;  his  air  is  free, 
his  food  is  pure,  and  his  person  is  dean ;  but  in 
eur£lthy  dens  of  stagnation,  there  is  neither 
*  pure  atmosphere  to  breathe  nor  wholesome 
food  to  eat,  nor  a  cleanly  person;  and  the 
native  dignity  and  purity  of  taste,  which  is 
natural  to  man  in  a  free  state,  are  completely 
extinguished  in  the  disgusting  hovels  to  whicn 
dire  necessity  has  compelled  them  to  retreat. 
The  fortunate  few,  into  whose  lap  the  god  of 
wealth  has  poured  more  than  enough,  have 
selected  the  finest  spots,  both  of  town  and 
country,  for  their  own  habitation ;  they  have 
large  and  commodious  mansions  and  gardens, 
ana  open  prospects  before  and  behind,  and 
free  access  to  tne  cleansing  draught  of  the  re- 
freshing ah*.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
closest  and  the  moat  unhealthy  spots  are  the 
necessary  abodes  of  the  poorest ;  tney  live  like 
rats, in  the  drains,  or  close  by  them;  they 
breathe  the  same  air  in  which  vermin  delight 
themselves;  and  then,  after  contracting  those 
diseases  which  are  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quences of  such  unhealthy  residences,  the 
rich,  out  of  pity,  build  or  support  infirmaries 
and  hospitals,  to  receive  these  wretched  vic- 
tims of  their  own  insatiable  avarice.  Were 
they  content  with  a  little  less  of  the  plunder  of 
the  poor  man's  labour ;  content  tp  live  in  com. 
fcrtaUt  houses,  instead  of  impwusjy  attempt- 


ing to  equal  the  pods  themselves  in  the  gran- 
deur of  their  habitations  and  the  splendour  of 
their  equipages,  we  should  neither  require 
the  aid  of  their  subscriptions  for  infirmaries, 
nor  their  involuntary  contributions  for  work- 
houses. The  poor  would  be  supported  by  the 
surplus  of  labour,  and  our  eyes  would  be  saved 
that  appalling  spectacle  of  the  rich  man  swag- 
gering in  all  the  fulness  and  consequence  of 
a  full  belly  and  a  well-stocked  purse;  whilst  the 
wretched  beggar,  timidly,  and  to  no  purpose, 
craves  merely  a  halfpenny  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  hunger. 

The  poor  have  been  taught  that  all  this 
inequality  was  unavoidable, — that  God  had  so 
ordained  it;  they  are  told  that  there  must  be 
poor,  to  give  the  rich  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising charity,  and  the  poor  an  opportunity  of 
experiencing  gratitude  in  return ;  they  have 
believed  it  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts, 
and  they  believe  it  still.  Their  public  instruc- 
tors never  vet.  pointed  out  to  them  how  die 
system  could  be  Improved ;  they  only  told  them 
to  be  good,  but  never  showed  them  how  they 
could  improve  their  dispositions.  Yet  nothing 
could  be  more  evident  than  this,  that  all  the 
moral  evils  of  which  they  are  guilty,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  corrupting  influence  of  money 
matters.  If  a  grocer  and  a  linen-draper  are 
neighbours,  they  can  live  in  perfect  harmony  ; 
they  are  very  good  friends,  and  visit  each  other 
in  social  friendship.  But  suppose  the  linen- 
draper  to  remove,  and  another  grocer  comes  to 
occupy  his  place ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
two  grocers  fall  out  like  two  game-cocks,  and 
strive  to  ruin  each  other ;  there  is  no  sociality, 
not  even  acquaintanceship ;  they  won't  even 
speak  to  each  other.  This  simple  fact  is  but 
a  picture  of  the  whole  state  of  society  at  pre- 
sent. It  is  an  everlasting  warfare,  and  a  war- 
fare of  a  more  cruel  and  relentless  nature  than 
that  of  a  field  of  battle,  where  the  bullet 
shivers,  or  the  sword  pierces  as  quick  as  light- 
ning, and  death  immediately  follows.  This  is 
a  lingering  death,  a  death  which  commences 
as  soon  as  a  young  man  begins  to  act  for  him* 
self;  which  incessantly  assails  him  with  new 
wounds,  which  spoils  his  temper,  which 
hardens  his  heart,  which  lolls  his  sympathies, 
which  makes  him  also  a  tyrant  to  others,  and 
an  active  instrument  in  carrying  on  the  un- 
generous system  of  rivalry  and  hatred  in  which 
members  of  the  same  great  family,  each  se- 
cluded from  the  interest  of  his  neighbour,  all 
endeavour  to  promote  their  own  happiness,  by 
robbing  the  rest  of  their  species  of  theirs. 

It  is  not  only  a  cruel  system,  but  it  is  a 
false  one;  it  is  certainly  not  what  may  be 
called  heavenly  wisdom,  which  is  pure,  peace- 
able, easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without 
hypocrisy.  It  is  vain  for  the  clergy  to  pretend 
that  there  is  or  can  be  such  a  virtue  as  this  in 
a  state  of  commercial  competition.  Peace  can 
never  last  as  long  as  monopoly  lasts;  there 
must  be  a  free  intercourse  between  nation  and 
nation,  as  well  aa  between  man  and  man.  We 
have  laid  an  impost  upon  the  grain  that  is  im- 
ported into  this  country,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  rente  of  our  own  landholders,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  our  legislators  thought  was  doing  a 
generous  action ;  but  if  it  was  doing  a  gener- 
ous action  to  the  landlords,  it  was  doing  a  most 
ungenerous  one  to  the  poor,  who  are  thus 
obliged  to  pay  double  for  their  bread  that  the 
aristocracy  may  keep  up  the  splendour  of  their 
families.  We  have  also  been  doing  mischief 
to  other  nations,  inasmuch  as  they  nave  been 
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deprived  of  a  market  for  their  surplus  grain ; 
on  which  account  the  husbandry  of  Poland  and 
Prussia  has  grievously  fallen  off,  and  the  land 
diminished  in  value.  Thus,  whilst  we  have 
been  propping  up  the  falling  pillars  of  Eng- 
lish nobility  and  gentry,  we  have  been  com- 
mitting violence  upon  other  nations*,  who  are 
all  alike  entitled  to  share  in  tne  common 
justice  of  the  great  law  of  social  morality.  Tins 
certainly  is  not  a  peaceable  system,  neither  is 
it  a  system  without  partiality,  for  partiality  is 
its  distinguishing  characteristic;  suck  partianty, 
too,  as  overlooks  the  interest  of  the  greatest 
number,  and  consults  with  sycophantish  eager- 
ness the  comforts  and  desires  of  the  few; 
such  partiality  as  would  sacrifice  the  domestic 
comforts  of  millions  merely  to  gratify  a  minion 
of  royalty  or  satiate  the  avarice  or  ravenous 
appetites  of  the  non-producers. 

Our  text  says  that  heavenly  wisdom  is  fat 
of  mercy,  and  without  hypocrisy.  Now  where 
can  we  find  such  wisdom  as  this?     Amongst 
all  our  men  of  science,  who  is  there  that  tenches 
a  doctrine  of  mercy  ?  we  have  eminent  clergy- 
men, and  accomplished  scholars  ;  but  for  what 
do  they  preach,  and  what  is  the  summit  of 
their  ambition  ?    They  are  scaling  the  r— 
-of  the  church,  and  plotting  schemes  < 
her  treasures  and  ecclesiastical  honours, 
ever  mercy  is  consistent  with  their  own 
vancement  they  have  no  objection  to  she 
they  will  sometimes  give  a  subscription  to  a 
charitable  institution,  an4  sometimes  a,  penny 
to  a  sweep  upon  a  Sunday ;  but  their  mercies 
do  not  extend  much  further  than  these  chari- 
table donations ;  they  never  go   so  far  as  to 
teach  the  poor  how  they  may  deliver  themselves 
from  poverty,  and  become  independent.    Yet 
this  is  the  only  species  of  mercy  that  k  at  el 
valuable ;  that  species  of  mercy  sailed  <  has  in 
is  a  demoralising  vice ;  it  engenders  nadseeC 
inps,  both  in  him  who  gives  and  him  where* 
ceives ;  it  is  a  humbling  thing  to  see  one  nana 
relying  for  support  upon  the  caprieksja  and 
stinted  charity  of  another.  Bat  by  frequently 
witnessing   sights   of  distress,    the  heart  is 
hardened  and  deformed;    we  hare  sso  iaen 
bow  low  we  have  fallen  in  the  scale  ssT  hu- 
manity, merely  by  being  in  the  habit  of  wiu 
nessing  human  misery,  and  regarding  it  as  an 
irremediable  evil.    Moreover,  gratitude  itself 
is  a  disagreeable  feeling ;  it  is  an  unequal,  a 
slavish  feeling ;  it  supposes  a  proud  sumMstsry 
on  one  hand,  and  a  helpless  inferiority  on  the 
other.    This  to  a  truly  merciful  mind  ssssM 
be  intolerable ;  hence  a  truly  generosns  same 
scorns  to  make  another  man  grateful  for  a 
favour  conferred ;  when  be  confers  it^  lie  gene- 
rally does  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  is  rat 
a  debt  than  a  gift ;  and  in  so  doing  he  i 
wisely,  for  gratitude  is  burdensome  to  an  1 
pendent  spirit,  and  very  often   destroys 
friendship  and  respect  which  it  wan  u 
to  cherish.    Men  can  -  never  love  esse 
as  long  as  they  are  under  any  grateful 
tions  to  each  other ;  it  is  only  in  a   arattTnf 
noble  and  independent  equality,     when  fie 
great  shall  not  pity  the  small,  nor  the  snssl 
be  under  any  obligation  to  the  great,  that  men 
may  be  said  to  nave  that  heavenly  nanism 
winch  is  fullrf  mercy  and  without  panisMlji 

And  what  shall  our  moralists  any  at  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  present  system?  Wont  is  tit* 
use  of  preaching  against  this  deformity  what 
the  system  seems  contrived  on  putrpctse'  to  en- 
gender it?  One  cannot  refrain  from  hems:  a 
hypocrite;  we  must  either  act  tBe  part  sf 
hypocrites,  or  be  despised  and  naJnednabosx 
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Burnett  it  only  to  be  conducted  by  aecresy ; 
we  must  conceal  our  thoughts  from  each  other, 
#nd  when  we  have  made  a  profitable  discovery, 
we  mutt  keep  it  to  ourselves  lest  we  should  not 
:       reap  the  advantage  of  it.    But  what  is  still 
"{       worse,  we  are  often  obliged  to  make  a  false 
..      show  of  honesty,  to  claim  credit  for  sincerity, 
£      when  we  are  full  of  craft ;  and  pretend  to  be 
~       telling  under  prime  cost  when  we  are  gaining 
f,      twenty  per  cent.     The  world  has  got  into  such 
L,      t  diseased  state,  that  nothing  else  will  give 
{      satisfaction.    Some  people  could  have  no  plea- 
sure  in  an  article,  unless  they  were  satisfied 
they  bought  it  under  prime  cost.  The  idea  of  a 
.     profit  to  the  seller  is  quite  painful  to  them ;  it 
; "     would  render  the  article  quite  insuffemble ;  it 
would  gnaw  their  very  vitals  every  time  they 
.j     looked  upon  it,  if  they  did  not  know,  or  at  least 
believe,  that  the  merchant  was  a  loser  by  the 
.     bargain,  and  they  die  only  gainers.    So  infatu- 
l    ated  are  tome  people  in  this  mischievous  mania 
;.    for  buying  under  prime  cost,  that  they  actually 
throw  away  their  money  upon  articles  of  which 
r,    they  do  not  stand  in  need,  merely  because  they 
are  solemnly  assured  that  they  are  told  at  a  nett 
loss  of  twenty  per  cent. 
A  mere  removal  of  taxation  will  not  remove 
;.    the  erfl$  of   competition,   nor  the    evil    of 
war;   and  if  war  be  prosecuted    as  hereto- 
fore, national  debt  must  be  accumulated,  and 
taxes  levied  to  liquidate  it    But  the  cessa- 
tion of  commercial  competition  would  be  the 
everlasting    cessation    of    every   species   of 
war,   both    national  and   individual.    Were 
one  nation  to  adopt  the  system  of  trading  com- 
mtwitien,  all  the  rest  of  Europe  would  follow 
the  example,  and  the  immediate  consequence 
1  would  be  free  trade  in  the  most  unlimited  sense 
of  the  word,  and  a  liberal  interchange  of  com- 
ntoditie*  with  different  nations.  But  the  great- 
est of  all  blessings  would  be  the  full  employ. 
ment  which  it  would  give  to  all  our  indue* 
trious  population,    and  the    opportunities   it 
would  afford  them  of  improving  their  minds, 
by  reading  and  other  intellectual  occupations. 
Crime  would  almost  instantly  cease.     Each 
union,  each,  trade  would  be  a  species  of  police ; 
it  would  know  all  its  own  members,  know  their 
character,  their  employment,  their   place  of 
residence ;  so  that  every  man  who  could  not 
grve  an  account  of  himself,  would  be  regarded 
at  a  suspicious  character.    It  is  the  most  per. 
feet .  system    of   government    which    can   be 
adopted  ;  it  gives  security  to  property  and  good 
wnduct,  which  cannot  be  attained  under  any 
>ther  system.       In  fact,  it  is  the  only  system  of 
police  which  is  practicable,  for  it  would  divide 
he  population  into  tribes  of  industry,  to  one 
•f  other  of  which  every  one  would  belong, 
ad  to  whom  he  would  refer  for  his  character 
t  a  citizen  ;   'whereas  now  the  people  are  so 
'finitely  scattered,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
immunity,  are  unknown,  and  every  opportu- 
ty  is  afforded   to  impostors  and  knaves  of 
axing  gain  of  the  credulity  of  the  simple. 
I  trust  that    ere  long  the  unions  will  attend 
this  important  subject,  and  resolutely  deter. 
ne  to  break,  up  the  present  unhallowed  system 
competition,    which  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to 
empt  to   mend.  Jt  must  be  utterly  annibi- 
5*4  mending  won't  suffice,  were  it  even  pos- 
le  to  mend  it.     But  this  is  impossible ;  any 
?napt  to    cure  the  evil,  short  of  utter  de. 
ictton,    will    assuredly   fail.    Men  are  too 
ning   now  to  be  checked  by  any  legal  en- 
nenta.      As  long  as  they  act  as  competitors 
pposition  to-  each  other,  they  will  deceive 
public  ;    but  as  soon  as  you  remove  the 


temptation  to  deceive,  they  will  immedi. 
ately  become  honest,  for  man  is  always  led  by 
the  strongest  motives.  When  this  attempt  at 
public  trading  is  made,  it  will  then  be  demon, 
strated  that  Bernard*  is  no  enthusiast  when 
he  says  that  the  origin  of  moral  evil  shall  be 
discovered  by  the  working  men  of  England. 
It  ia  a  simple  discovery,  discovered  already  in 
theory,  but  soon  to  be  demonstrated  by  expe- 
riment, when  the  system  of  competition  is 
annihilated. 


♦  Bernard**  *  Theory  of  the  Constitution,"  fately 
publUhed. 


We  have  received  a  very  cutting  letter  from 
a  correspondent,  relative  to  education,  and  the 
institution  of  a  school.  We  don't  know  whe- 
ther it  was  meant  for  insertion  or  not ;  but 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  short 
reply  to  some  of  the  remarks.  Our  correspon- 
dent complains  that  we  are  endeavouring  to 
force  the  principles  of  the  social  system  on  the 
minds  of  adults,  who  are  loaded  with  preju- 
dices and  ignorance,  and  leaving  our  children  to 
take  their  chance.  Take  their  chance  in  what  ? 
In  reading  ?  No.  In  arithmetic  ?  No.  Then 
what  ia  it  they  are  taking  their  chance  in  ? 
Religion.  Now  we  know  from  experience  and 
observation,  that  all  the  religion  which  chil  - 
dren  get  ia  got  chiefly  at  home ;  and,  in  the 
present  age,  they  are  generally  less  supersti- 
tious than  their  parents  are.  You  very  rarely 
find  them  more  so.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to 
find  the  children  of  an  Infidel  growing  up 
Christians,  on  account  of  any  religious  impres- 
sions which  have  been  made  upon  them  by  the 
schoolmaster.  But  there  is  nothing  more  com- 
mon than  the  complaints  of  religious  parents, 
that  their  children  are  entirely  destitute  of 
religious  'feelings.  If  our  correspondent  is 
afraid  of  his  children  becoming  very  pious,  we 
think  there  is  very  little  danger,  even  though 
he  himself  show  them  a  very  godly  example. 

We  most  decidedly  differ  with  those  who 
think  that  we  ought  at  present  to  make  the 
education  of  children  of  primary  importance, 
or  that  a  new  system  of  education  can  yet  be 
adopted,  especially  in  such  a  place  as  London, 
which  would  present  advantages  superior  to 
the  ordinary  schools  of  the  world ;  unless  the 
system  was  constituted  with  such  preparations 
and  arrangements  as  would  be  far  beyond  the 
means  of  our  friends  at  the  present  juncture. 
A  system  of  education  such  aa  we  contemplate 
is  a  most  expensive  system,  because  it  is  a 
system  of  attraction.  To  attempt  a  moral 
system  of  education  without  attraction  is  use- 
less. It  is  owing  to  the  want  of  attraction  that 
the  schools  of  tne  world  have  proved  merely 
houses  of  correction  for  children.  But  what 
new  attraction  could  be  got  in  our  present 
circumstances,  sufficient  to  give  the  system  a 
moral  and  intellectual  character ;  or  even  suf- 
ficient to  keep  it  going  without  the  aid  of  the 
cane,  which  is  the  only  substitute  for  attrac- 
tion which  can  be  found  ? 

Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  dis- 
couragingthe  institution  of  an  elementary 
school.  The  utility  of  such  an  institution  is 
obvious,  and  it  ia  much  better  that  we  should 
have  all  our  children  taught  under  one  system, 
than  scattered  abroad  aa  at  present    But  the 

Seat  and  all  .engrossing  object  at  present  is 
e  education  of  adults,  stimulating  them  to 
some  active  exertions  in  promoting  the  general 
combination  of  the  operatives,  that  we  may 
put  a  termination  to  the  great  root  of  all  moral 


•and  intellectual  evil,  the  competitive  system; 
and  we  do  not  think  we  have  been  so  unsuc- 
cessful as  our  friend  implies.  The  progress 
of  combination  is  moving  with  great  rapidity ; 
if  we  make  such  rapid  advances  in  the  next 
twelve  months  as  we  have  made  in  the  last, 
society  will  be  thoroughly  ripe  for  a  change,, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  great  national  change 
that  the  good  we  contemplate  can  be  effected. 
Adults  alone  can  carry  on  the  struggle  with 
our  enemies,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
rising  generation  will  fall  backwards,  or  fail  to 
improve  upon  the  spirit  of  their  fathers.  No 
doctrine  can  be  more  demonstrative  than  that 
of  the  progress  of  society ;  the  spirit  of  the  ago 
is  like  a  mighty  river,  carrying  all  before  it. 
We  ought  always  to  keep  our  eyes  principally, 
upon  great  movements;  by  devoting  our  at- 
tention too  closely  to  small  isolated  schemes, 
we  become  sectarian,  and  really  fall  into  those 
very  illiberal  prejudices  which  we  fly  from  the 
world  to  avoid ;  but  no  man  can  become  liberal 
by  quitting  the  great  arena  of  the  public. 
Liberality  consists  in  promiscuity  of  inter- 
course— bigotry  in  exelusivenesa.  You  will 
never  make  children  liberal  by  teaching  one 
thing  and  withholding  another,  if  you  want 
to  nuuV  your  children  liberal,  let  them  know 
the  opinions  of  the  world  as  well  as  your  own. 
To  hide  the  opinions  of  the  public  from  them, 
is  to  prevent  them  from  exercising  their  judg- 
ment upon  them ;  it  is,  in  fact,  to  make  them 
sectarians. 


Ancworth  Agricultural  Union.  —  We~ 
are  happy  to  see  our  agricultural  friends  so 
eagerly  following  onr  example  in. the  good 
cause  of  union ;  they  are  evidently  at  present  in 
arrear  of  the  commercial  districts,  as  is  to  be 
expected. from  the  limited  opportunities  which 
they  possess  either  of  forming  associations  or 
acquiring  information ;  but  though  the  last,  they 
are  not  the  least  in  the  order  of  national  im- 
portance and  progressive  improvement.  Power 
at  present  is  concentrated  in  cities ;,  but  health, 
and  liberty,  and  morality,  are  destined  to 
receive  their  final  impulse  and  establishment ' 
in  the  rural  districts :  the  country  is  the  patri- 
mony of  our  race ;  the  town  k  merely  the  seat  < 
of  authority.  There  arc  two  kinds  of  liberty  ;  . 
physical  liberty,  as  they  call  it,  and  intellectual 
liberty.  The  nrst  is  enjoyed  in  the  open  air, 
on  the  green  sward,  amid  (he  luxuriance  of 
vegetation ;  the  second  is  best  known  amid  the 
throngs  of  a  dense  population,  where  all  the 
productions  of  mind  are  concentrated.  They 
are  both. good,  and  we  only  require  the  mutual 
intercourse  and  alternation  of  the  two,  fully  to  - 
gratify  all  the  longings  of  our  nature ;  hence 
we  rejoice  to  see  our  agricultural  friends  keep- 
ing pace  with  us  in  our  movements,  for  upon 
their  hearty  co-operation  depends  the  com  pie-  ' 
Hon  of  our  great  social  schemes.  Our  friends 
at  Ancworth  have  sent  us  a  report  of  the  for- 
mation of  an  agricultural  union  in  die  village. 
They  have  agreed  to  subscribe  threepence  per 
week  each,  and,,  when  a  sufficient  sum  shall  be 
collected,  to  trade  with  the  capital  in  such  arti- 
cle* as  may  be  thought  proper. — Another  ob- 
ject of  this  society  will  be  the  diffusion  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  so  that  (he  working  classes  may 
raise  themselves  from  that  degraded  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
kept  by  their  pretended  superiors ;  wherefore  it 
is  intended  to  hold  weekly  meetings  for  redo- 
ing, and  the  discussion  of  useful  subjects,  care- 
fully avoiding  all  religious  controversy. — (Oh^ 
God !  this  religion  !  if  it  be  not  the  devil  him*. 
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•elf,  it  plays  the  devil)  Mr.  A.  Moon,  cir. 
penfcr/took  the  chair,  and  madeaspeacb,  which, 
rustic  at  be  said  it  was,  and  for  augbt  we 
faww  it  might  be,  had  the  desired  dfeet  of 
eommandlng  applause  and  producing  imme- 
diate  action.  A  A  thread,"  says  he,  is  weak 
and  easily  broken ;  but  unite  it  again  and  again, 
and  it  becomes  a  strong  cable,  sufficient  tobold 
the  strongest  vessel  that  ever  sailed  the  ocean. 
If  we  only  unite,  shall  we  not  become  the  Cable? 
Let  us  join  heart  and  hand,  and  twine  round 
each  other  as  the  ivy  twines  round  the  oak." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  under  stand  A.B.C.  asyet.  Some- 
thing more  is  coming, he  soys;  but  we  should  tike 
to  see  his  ulterior  view*  before  we  give  insertion 
to  any  preliminary  remarks.  To  expect  more 
from  us  would  be  unreasonable. 

TheLabour  Exchange  Report  next  week. 

We  erfaST" ~~~  — 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  1*. 


Mr.  Owen  has  been  castigating  us  for 
our  Terr  tftjWtcte**  article  on  the  Execu- 
tive ia  fast  week's  Out*.  Time  will  show 
whether  it  is  injudicious  or  not ;  suffice  it 
at  present  to  say,  that  we  do  not  think  it 
so ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  convinced  by 
his  arguments  that  we  ought  to  maintain 
a  respectful  silence  on  the  proceedings  of 
public  authority,  for  that  is  just  the  old 
argument  of  the  old. world  in  favour  of 
passive  obedience,  and  quiet  submission 
tb  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers.  We  dis- 
avow all  personal  motives  in  writing  the 
article.  We  do  not  wish  to  dissolve  the 
Executive;  we  merely  wish  to  add  to  it. 
Our  only  motive  was  to  bring  about  a 
more  close  and  more  consolidated  union, 
that  our  arms  might  be  strengthened,  and 
wo  bettor  enabled  to  adopt  national  me*. 


We  think  the  Executive  have  been  re- 
\  in  their  duty,  or  they  would  instantly 
have  taken  measures  to  effect  an  intimate 
correspondence  and  co-operation  with  the 
great  Unions  of  the  North.  We  expected 
also  official  reports  occasionally 9  after  the 
peat  delegate  meeting  in  February  last; 
but  no  reports  have  been  given.    We  ex- 

Scted  also,  since  they  had  taken  the 
erby  affair  into  their  own  hands,  that 
they  would  have  informed  the  public  of 
their  proceedings  in  respect  to  our  suffering 
friends  in  that  place,  who  have  been  very 
much  neglected  of  late,  since  the  subscrip- 
tions ceased  to  be  made  public  as  usual. 
Ia  fine,  we  expected  a  little  more  frank- 
ness and  decision,  and  not  being  able  to 
produce  them  by  any  other  means,  we  wrote 
the  reprehensible  article.  We  considered 
it  as  a  duty ;  and  it  has  produced  some 
good  fruit  already,  for  it  has  brought 
forth  a  very  good  document  from  the  Ivx- 
ecutive,  whom  we  are  very  glad  once  more 
to  meet  in  public.  They  are  public  men ; 
they  are  entrusted  with  public  authority, 
Ac.  &cM  and  we  think  it  but  right  that 
they  should  now  and  then  show  their  coun- 
tenances,  that  we  may  judge,  by  their 


looks  at  least,  of  the  prospects  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  great  cause  which 
we  have  all  at  heart.  If  we,  and  others 
of  the  public  journalists,  do  not  hear  from 
them  occasionally,  how  can  the  public 
hear  ?  That  they  do  not,  is  evideot  from 
the  inquiries  which  are  frequently  made  of 
ourselves,  and  the  surprise  which  is  evinced 
in  the  countenances  of  those  who  hear  us 
reply  that  it  is  known  only  to  the  powers 
that  be. 

Though  we  are  pleased  with  the  document 
which  we  have  received,  still  it  is  not 
a  report  of  proceedings.  They  have  not 
told  us  what  they  have  done ;  Mr.  Owen 
says  that  they  have  done  great  things; 
well,  we  are  not  disputing  Mr.  Owen's 
authority,  but  still  we  should  be  happy 
to  know  what  they  have  done ;  and  we 
believe  we  are  quite  as  much  inclined  to 
be  pleased  with  any  good  thing  that  they 
have  accomplished  as  Mr.  Owen  is,  and 
perhaps  quite  as  charitable  and  kindly 
disposed.— (We  beg  pardon  for  praising 
ourselves,  only  it  has  become  very  cus- 
tomary in  these  latter  days,  and  we  do  not 
choose  to  be  singular.)  We  shall  say  no 
more  against  the  Executive  at  present ; 
but  as  we  are  opposed  to  every  thing  like 
secresy,  individualism,  sectarianism,  or 
division  of  any  kind,  we  shall  not  fail 
very  soon  to  resume  our  task  of  censor- 
ship, if  we  do  not  see  some  decided  step 
taken,  not  only  to  ooneolidate  the  whole 
Unions,  but  to  give  the  publse  regular 
official  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Cabinet.  If  this  good  result  should  follow 
from  what  we  have  already  said,  we  shall 
rejoice  exceedingly,  for  we  hate  reproach  ; 
but  it  is  a  powerful  circumstance  occa- 
sionally, and  acta  like  a  fine  breeze  of 
wind  to  the  floating  barge.  "  Mercy  is  our 
darling  attribute,"  but  there  ia  a  bit  of 
fury  in  us. 

In  respect  to  what  Mr.  Owen  says  of 
some  articles  in  the  Crisis,  which  have 
crept  in  through  inadvertence,  or  a  want 
of  Knowledge  of  the  system  which  be  ad. 
vocates— we  can  only  say,  that  as  long  as 
we  have  any  thing  to  do  with  any  publica- 
tion, we  shall  make  it  as  liberal  as  possible, 
and  afford  an  opportunity  to  all  sect*  and 
parties  of  expressing  their  peculiar  senti- 
ments upon  that  subject  which  we  con- 
sider all-important,  namely,  the  general 
union  of  interests  and  opinions.  We 
bate  sectarianism,  aud  shall  always  act 
as  much  as  possible  upon  the  social  prin- 
ciple ;  which  principle  can  never  be  fol- 
lowed by  exclusiveness  of  any  kind.— 
Exclusiveness  is  the  very  surest  way  of 
creating  bigots. 

We  have  always  taken  great  and  uni- 
versal views  of  every  subject.  We  have 
discouraged  and  deprecated  all  petty 
party  or  sectarian  schemes;  we  have  al- 
ways taught  the  people  Uiat  communities 
aud  associations  of  auy  kind  must  either 


be  upon  a  great  national  scab?,  or  that  n 
success  would   attend    them.    We  Uu 
offended  many  by  saying    so;  *e  fat 
been    thought    remiss    and    deficient  of 
zeal  ;,but  now  all  these  little  bole  iai 
corner  movements  have  ceased,  tad  tat 
broad    principle  of  national  orfsatiriot 
has  flashed  upon  all  parties,  sod  still  wi 
go  upon  the  same  all-embracing,  all-orga- 
ganizing  principle,  from  the  same  eras- 
ing conviction,  that  it  is  only  the  whole, 
and  not  a  part,  that  can  accowpli**  tat 
great  end  which  we  anticipate.    If  lam 
should  prove  u»  in  error,  we  shall  read^iy 
acknowledge  it ;  we  do  not  pretend  to  bt 
infallible. 

If  we  have  occasionally  differed  fronMr, 
Owen  on  certain  subjects,  what  of  tut? 
We  do  not  identify  ouraelses  nithnj 
man ;  and  Mr.  Owen  has  already  pubbery 
declared  in  the  Crisu  that  he  n  set  re- 
sponsible  far  any  thing  wanes  dees  set 
bear  his  name.     We  would  not  detga  to 
be  the  mouth-piece  of  any  indi? idual,  aid 
it  would  be  paying  Mr.  Owen  no  complr 
ment  to  be  guided  by  him  in  all  oar  opi- 
nions.    We  shall  think  for  ourselves,  aid 
when  error  (if  error  it  can  be  proved)  s 
circulated,  there  ia  alwatys  room  for  reply. 
What  is  the  use  of  our  minds,  if  we  do  sot 
consult  our  own  judgments?  Esery  wu 
who  thinks,  must  think  chiefly  firon  an 
own  experience,  and  not  from  aaotaar 
man's ;   and   it  is  as  impossible  far  Mr. 
Owen  to  meet  with  another  man  was 
thinks  exactly  like  himself,  as  it  is  for  two 
beings  "  tobe  exactly  atike,"  which  host 
of  his  own  axioms.     But  this  is  no  good 
reason  why  he  should  say  that  norotaer 
individual  understand*  the  system  of  a> 
ciety  but  himself.     We  acknowledge  tat 
great  superiority  of  Mr.  Owen  a*  a  sue, 
but  still  we  know  that  all  die  knewledp 
or  experience  of  any  one  individual  » 
merely  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  tboofbt; 
that  the  experience  of  all  men  is  trots; 
but  the  experience  of  one  man  is  oslvs 
part  of  truth,  mingled  with  en  or. 

Derby  has  lately  been  forsakes  ty 
her  southern  friends,  and  the  pn*^H 
reason  seems  to  be  that  the  aubaennuaw 
have  ceased  to  be  published.  Loadea  h» 
nearly  forsaken  her.  Only  a  few  noasti 
have  been  sent  for  some  weeks  from  los- 
don,  and  the  chief  part  of  that  ftosi^ 
printer's  office.  But  she  has  not  bsM 
wholly  destitute;  she  baa  found  otkr 
friends  to  support  her  ia  her  extreuutw. 
These  friends  are  the  Builders'  Wei, 
who,  within  these  three  lent  weeks  at« 
sent  her  upwards  of  230J.  They  ate  £ 
aolved  to  continue  their  support  ■*t*Jt"2 
establish  their  fellow-operatives  in  D*tJ 
in  an  independent  business  of  tne*rj£* 
They  are  at  present  laying  out  couttQ**; 
ble  sums  in  making  preparations  for  tan 
purpose.    A  factory  ta  taken.  Macaiaerj 
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it  ordered,  nod  in  a  few  days,  several 
hundred  more  of  the  brave  heroes  of  the 
norlh  will  be  in  active  employment. 
ITiey  well  deserve  the  title  of  heroes :  for 
they  have  braved  the  most  dreadful  enemy1 
that  man  can  encounter,  with  a  fortitude 
which  is  deserving  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion. That  enemy  is  hunger,  which,  with 
ill  its  terrors  perpetually  before  them, 
has  been  unable  to  shake  their  resolution 
of  abiding  by  the  bold  position  which  they 
took  at  their  first,  .altercation  with  their 
masters.  The  master*  have  now  been 
driven  to  their  last  shifts.  An  attempt 
was  lately  made  to  break  up  the  Unions, 
by  pretending  that  there  was  a  report  in 
circulation  that  the  Unions  had  fire-arms 
soncealed  in  their  lodges.  The  masters, 
upon  this  false  pretence,  got  twenty  con- 
stables, and  a  couple  of  magistrates,  with 
whom  they  broke  into  all  the  lodges  in 
Derby;  but  what  was  their  astonishment 
and  disappointment  when  they  found  only 
two  old  swords,  which  had  been  used  in 
the  ceremony  of  initiation,  the  dispensa- 
tion, and  a  Bible  1  they  read  the  dispensa- 
tion, but  bad  the  candour  to  acknowledge 
that  they  saw  nothing  wrong  In  it  To 
affect  this  dire  work  of  tyranny,  however, 
they  broke  open  chests,  and  forced  their 
way  into  apartments,  in  one  of  which  a 
child  was  sleeping,  whose  innocent  slum* 
ben,  however,  proved  no  check  to  these 
hardened  ministers  of  pretended  justice. 
This  is  their  last  shift,  we  suspect ;  they 
have  hitherto  been  defeated  on  every  side; 
and  we  are  happy  to  inform  our  friends 
ttiat  the  Derby  turned-outs  are  in  good 
spirits,  notwithstanding  their  many  priva- 
tions, and  that  they  contemplate  a  speedy 
return  to  their  old  employment  under  new 
and  independent  circumstances. 


INSTITUTION,  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  13. 

Mr.  Owen  said,  I  have  read  the  leading 
article  in  the  Crisis  of  Saturday,  the  13th  inst, 
with  considerable  surprise.  Who  wrote  this 
article  I  know  not;  but  of  the  many  articles 
opposed  to  the  principles  which  the  Crisis  was 
established  to  develop  and  support,  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time,  through  inadver- 
tence or  not  fully  understanding  the  sciences 
from  which  those  principles  are  derived,  in. 
lerted  in  that  paper,  the  article  which  I  have 
now  read  is,  I  fear,  calculated  to  produce  most 
injury  to  the  cause  which  it  was  undoubtedly 
intended  to  serve. 

To  counteract  this  injury,  I  shall  this  even, 
ing  address  my  discourse  generally  to  the  pro- 
i  active  classes  and  Trades'  Unions,  and 
specially  to  those  who  have  joined  the  Grand 
National  Consolidated  Trades'  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  article  which  I  have  just  read  from  the 
EVtVtf  is  likely  to  mislead  the  public  relative 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  and  to 
essen  the  confidence  of  the  Unions  in  the 
Aleuts,  activity,  and  moral  courage  of  the 
Executive.  Now,  no  proceeding  could  be  more 
in  wise:  the  success  of  all  great  undertakings 
icpends  upon  the  union  of  the  executive,  and 


the  confidence  in  them  of  those  whom  they 
represent  and  for  whom  they  act ;  ind  this ' 
article  has  a  strong  tendency  to  create  division 
and  distrust  among  all  these  parties  ;  and  this 
mode  of  proceeding  has  ever  destroyed  the 
cause  of  the  working  man.  Now,  it  should  be 
recollected  that,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  under  which  the  working 
classes  have  been  placed  by  the  long  reign  of 
the  non-producers  over  them,  that  the  Grand 
National  Consolidated  Trades'  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  called  into 
existence,  and  so  far  conducted  in  the  right 
path  with  much  prudence  and  foresight,  and 
its  proceedings  hitherto  have  been  generally 
approved  by  all  who  have  known  the  prejudices 
which  they  have  had  to  overcome,  and  the 
variety  of  opinions  which  they  have  had  to 
reconcile;  again,  that  the  Executive  were 
chosen  by  the  delegates  as  the  persons  appear- 
ing  to  them  the  most  competent  to  conduct  the 
great  interests  of  the  industrious  classes ;  for  it 
should  be  remembered  that  none  could  be 
competent,  for  want  of  experience,  to  fill  this 
situation  as  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  filled. 
The  best  instruments  that  presented  themselves 
were  used ;  they  have  done  the  best  in  their 
power,  and  they  have  done  far  more  in  die 
time  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected 
when  they  were  appointed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  whatever  might 
be  their  defects  for  such  important  and  respon- 
sible situations,  they  should  be  warmly  sun- 
ported  by  their  constituents,  that  is,  oy  tne 
lodges  and  all  their  officers,  and  by  every  one 
who  really  desires  to  see  the  productive  classes 
attain  their  fair  and  just  rights  in  a  ihort  time. 
If  men  of  more  knowledge  and  experience  for 
the  executive  business  should  arise,  and  be 
more  generally  approved  by  the  trades,  the 
present  officers  ought,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
would,  resign  in  their  favour  ;  but  as  long  as 
they  have  the  business  to  transact,  let  them,  by 
all  means,  be  assisted  and  strengthened  by  all 
who  can  give  them  any  aid.  This  is  the  true 
principle  of  conducting  any  extensive  business ; 
and  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  peculiarly  re- 
quired with  those  who  have  to  direct  the  inte- 
rests of  so  many  millions,  as  well  as  in  a  great 
emergency  to  act  as  conservators  of  the  peace  of 
this  empire,  and  probably  of  many  other  na- 
tions. What  has  passed  cannot  be  recalled,  but 
let  it  afford  us  valuable  experience ;  let  each 
one  nOw  watch  his  own  conduct,  that  he 
does  not,  by  word  or  deed,  create  disunion  or 
distrust,  when  union  and  confidence  alone  can 
secure  the  great  object  in  view,  and  save  so- 
ciety from  the  excess  of  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion. Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  present 
measures  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive 
Council  are  of  no  party,  sectarian,  or  personal 
character ;  that  the  fate  of  people  and  empires 
is  involved  in  their  present  proceedings;  no 
personal  consideration  {  whatever  should  be 
allowed  to  mix  with  what  is  now  to  be  done. 
Individuals  are  nothing ;  the  cause,  the  greatest 
cause  ever  yet  before  tne  world,  is  everything, 
and  all  individual  feelings  and  private  interests 
should  at  once  give  place  to  the  far  greater 
interest  of  every  one  that  is  involved  in  this 

rt  question ;  and  the  interest  of  all,  from 
highest  to  the  lowest,  is  fast  bound  and 
involved  in  it 

Now  that  this  preliminary  matter  has  been 
explained,  let  us  enter  fairly  and  honestly  on 
the  subject;  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  we  nave 
now  to  do,  and  endeavour  to  do  it  like  men 
who  have  a  great  work  in  hand,  which  they 


art   determined  ■hall  at  well  sad  effectually-. 
accomplished ; 

*  The  first  object  which  the  Grand  National 
Consolidated  Trades1  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  hat  to  effect  is  its  union,  over 
every  part  of  the  empire,  by  meant  of  ex- 
tended lodges,  which  shall,  if  possible,  include' 
every  producer  of  wealth  and  knowledge  within 
the  empire ;  and,  remember,  it  it  our  intention 
that  in  the  next  generation  every  individual 
shall  be  trained  to  be  a  producer  of  wealth  or 
knowledge. 

The  second  object  ii  to  destroy  drunk  en  net* 
among  all  the  members  of  the  Union ;  for  as 
long  as  intemperance  shall  be  permitted  irttf  in . 
the  lodges,  and  shall  not  be  discountenanced  by 
every  proper  means  that  can  be  devised  uHtk- 
out  the  lodges,  the  producers  of  wealth  and 
knowledge  muat  continue  to  be  the  lowest  and 
most  oppressed  members  of  society,  No  one 
benefit  can  arise  to  the  industrious  classes  from 
this  habit ;  but  an  endless  train  of  evils,  of  the 
most  grievous  character,  must  afflict  them  as 
long  as  they  will  give  it  countenance  and  sup- 
port ;  and  they  have  it  in  their  power  now  to 
Eut  the  axe  to  the  root  of  this  scourge  of  the 
uman  race,  by  calling  upon  the  directors  of 
the  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades'  Union 
to  adopt  such  laws  and  regulations  as  shall 
check  its  growth,  and  ultimately  remove  it  al- 
together from  the  British  population. 

The  third  object  to  be  obtained  is,  to  devise 
the  means  to  give  constant  productive  employ- 
ment to  every  member  of  the  Union.  JEvery 
man,  woman,  and  child  above  a  certain  age, 
ought  to  he  trained,  and  so  placed,  as  to  pro- 
duce their  fair  share  of  ihe  wealth  which  so- 
ciety requires ;  and  the  Union  may  now  make 
regulations,  by  which  all  of  the  industrious 
classes  niaybe  daily  well,  but  never  over,  em- 
ployed. When  wealth  is  the  object  of  sH,  and 
all  may  he  easily  instructed  to  create  wealth,  it 
is  surely  a  lack  of  the  most  common  understand- 
ing, that  the  means  of  creating  this  wealth 
should  be  withheld  from  a  single  individual. 
Many  years  ago  I  explained  to  tne  public  the 
mode  by  which  sixty  millions  of  the  industrious 
classes  could  be  beneficially  employed  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  ny  that  employment 
well  supplied  with  lodging,  food,  clothes,  edu- 
cation, and  recreation ;  and  now,  within  these 
few  days,  experiments  have  been  published  in 
several  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  newspapers, 
detailing  at  great  length  the  successful  results 
of  spade  cultivation  by  some  of  the  large  far- 
mers in  the  Lothians,  and  recommending  its 
adoption  to  the  public  as  the  best  means  of  em- 
ploying our  surplus  population.  This  is  the 
plan,  as  far  as  |t  goes,  which  1  recommended 
for  the  same  purpose  many  years  since  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  but  I  gave 
the  full  detail  of  all  the  consequent  arrange- 
ments, by  which  the  working  classes  should, 
upon  this  foundation,  produce  permanently  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  best  food,  lodging, 
clothes,  education,  and  pleasurable  and  health- 
ful recreation,  at  the  least  expense  of  labour 
and  capital,  and  thus  make  the  whole  popula- 
tion at  all  times  independent  of  the  workhouse 
and  poor-rates. 

The  fourth  object  it  to  insure,  without  de- 
pending upon  commercial  speculations,  or  any 
such  irrational  random  proceedings,  a  good 
living  and  happiness  for  every  one  who  shall 
be  thus  employed  in  producing  wealth  and 
knowledge  for  mankind.  The  Grand  N  ation*  1 
Consolidated  Trades'  Union  of  Great  Britaiu 
and  Ireland  will  no  longer  sell  human  labour 
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far  i  money  price,  which  fi  only  letting  their 
livts  to  the  non-producers  of  wealth  and  Know- 
ledge  for  a  mess  of  plottage,  and  often  for  black 
broth  and  black  bread*  They  mmt  have  ar- 
rangement^ which  >* h all  insure  to  each  one  of 
the  producing  class  from  Ins  birth  whatever 
H  necessary  to  human    improvement  and  bap- 

Iriness  ;  and  any  thing  short  of  this  it  is  uae- 
i-ss  to  contend  for.  The  Consolidated  Union 
van  now  command  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  these  wise  measures  from  government, 
or  it  has  no  power  for  good  ;  and  if  it  has  not 
the  power  to  effect  the  real  good  of  society,  it 
had  better  retire  from  public  proceedings  until 
it  shall  have  gained  sufficient  knowledge  to 
know  its  real  power,  and  how  to  direct  it  to 
insure  the  permanent  well-doing  and  happiness 
of  the  human  race. 

The  attention  of  the  unionists  ought  now  to 
be  withdrawn  from  all  their  little  petty  pro- 
ceedings about  strikes  for  wages,  or,  in  plain 
Bnglisn.,  at  what  weekly  Bum  in  money,  conti- 
nually varying  In  value,  they  shall  sell  them- 
selves, their  birthright,  and  their  happiness, 
and  the  birthright  and  happiness  of  their  pos- 
ter! tVj  to  their  masters  and  the  non-producers ; 
in  short,  about  the  terms  on  which  they  shall 
remain  the  abject  slaves  of  those  who  cannot 
produce  either  useful  wealth  or  real  knowledge. 
Instead  of  this  grovelling  proceeding,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  evinces  the  essence  of  all  that  is 
irrational  in  human  conduct,  the  attention  of 
the  unionists  slroukl  be  directed  to  emancipate 
themselves  and  the  public  from  the  curse  of 
individual  competition  in  the  Bale  of  their 
productions,  and  from  the  grievous  evils  arising 
trum  an  ignorant  and  false  system  of  morality; 
the  one  producing  poverty  where  wealth  ought 
to  supersboundj  and  the  other  vice  where  vir- 
tue atone  ought  to  be  known.  Any  thing  short 
of  these  results  would  be  only  a  continuation 
of  the  insane  personal  squabbles  and  useless 
national  contests  which  have  afflicted  mankind 
since  they  emerged  from  the  original  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  when  it  was  without  recorded 
experience,  or  the  light  of  real  knowledge,  de- 
rived from  the  sciences  which  the  accumulation 
of  recorded  facts  has  forced  upon  the  human 
intellects. 

Let  not  the  new  and  gigantic  powers  of  the 
Consolidated  Union  be  thus  degraded  and  dis- 
sipated. Let  it  take  up  its  true  and  constitu- 
tional position  at  once  in  society,  and  announce 
itself  openly  the  conservator  of  peace,  the  puri- 
fier and  the  regenerator  of  society.  Let  it  take  its 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  population  of 
this  mighty  empire,  and  declare  that  it  knows 
neither  friends  nor  foes,  but  that  justice  in 
mercy  shall  be  awarded  to  all;  that,  as  the 
means  superabound,  and  as  the  power  to  di- 
rect those  means  is  now  called  into  action, 
prosperity  shall  be  made  to  overcome  adver- 
sity, and  knowledge  ignorance ;  while  union, 
•charity,  and  kindness,  shall,  of  necessity,  dis- 
place all  the  evil  passions  which  now  torment 
the  human  race.  These  blessings  will  be  the 
necessary  results  of  the  industrious  classes 
being  all  employed  in  producing  real  wealth, 
under  arrangements  by  which,  in  return,  they 
will  be  insured  a  good  living  and  a  permanent 
happy  existence. 

The  fifth  object  of  the  Consolidated  Union 
will  be  to  obtain  for  the  children  of  the  Union 
the  best  training  and  education  that  can  be 
given  to  human  beings.  Any  thing  short  of 
this  will  be  to  waste  the  bast  and  most  valuable 
powers  of  human  nature  to  no  purpose,  to  make 
human  society  weak  when  it'  ma<f  "be  made 


strong,  to  retain  it  in  misery  when  it  may  be 
more  easily  and  economically  trained  to  become 
intelligent,  useful,  and  happy.  But  to  effect 
this  great  change  in  the  present  degraded  con. 
dition  of  the  human  family,  the  heads  of  that 
family,  the  fathers  and  mothers,  and  grown  up 
brothers  and  sisters,  must  have  their  minds 
born  again,  their  habits  new  formed,  their  feel- 
ings rightlv  directed,  and  their  conduct  to  each 
other,  ana  to  their  children,  and  to  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  to 
society  at  large,  based  upon  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  their  nature.  And  this  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  adults  must  be  effected 
by  immediate  measures  being  adopted  to  ena- 
ble them  to  meet  together  in  numbers  at  regu- 
lar stated  periods,  after  the  work  of  the  day 
shall  be  finished,  when  well-disposed,  intelligent 
individuals  may  address  them  under  circum- 
stances which  will  create  the  least  loss  of  time 
and  money,  and  who  will  make  it  a  matter  of 
duty  to  give  them  the  greatest  amount  of  the 
most  valuable  knowledge  in  the  shortest  period, 
at  the  least  cost  to  the  Uniou  and  to  themselves. 
In  fact,  the  diffusion  of  the  most  useful  know- 
ledge to  the  adults  and  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
in  the  shortest  time,  although  placed  fifth  in 
the  present  order  of  our  subjects,  is  second  to 
none  in  real  importance ;  and  the  Union  should 
not  lose  a  week  if  possible  before  this  national 
instruction  of  the  working  classes  should  com- 
mence, in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  on 
different  nights  in  the  week,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  localities  of  all  parties  as  far  as  it 
is  practicable. 

instructors  possessing  real  knowledge,  de- 
rived from  experience  and  deep  reflection,  and 
who  feel  an  ardent  interest  in  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  human  race,,  and  especially  in 
the  advancement  of  the  industrious  classes 
from  their  present  degradation,  ought  to  be 
selected  and  every  where  employed  in  extend, 
ing  their  information  to  those  who  now  so  much 
require  it ;  every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
such  instructors  of  the  people,  and  to  secure 
proper  places  in  which  to  instruct  them.  And 
it  should  be  remembered  that  these  measures 
must  be  the  work  of  the  persevering  exertions 
of  those  who  lead  the  Unions ;  for  the  people  of 
themselves,  without  proper  direction,  cannot 
effect  these  changes ;  they  are  yet  too  ignorant 
to  understand  their  importance,  nor  can  they 
be  made  to  comprehend  the  position  in  which 
they  are  in  this  respect  until  their  knowledge 
shall  be  extended. 

The  Hxth  object  which  the  Grand  National 
Consolidated  Trades'  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  to  accomplish  is  its  conduct 
with  the  government.  A  great  and  powerful 
body  should  never  allow  passion  or  momentary 
feelings  to  govern  its  proceedings ;  and  as  the 
Consolidated  Union  is  the  greatest  power  ever 
yet  combined  for  the  attainment  of  perma- 
nent good  to  mankind,  it  should  resist  all  at- 
tempts to  lead  it  to  violence  or  anger  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. All  its  resolves  should  be  well 
and  deeply  considered,  and  not  a  movement 
should  be  made,  except  to  protect  itself  from 
evil,  that  has  not  the  public  good  for  its  ultimate 
object.  We  should  remember  that  all  are  of 
one  family,  and  that  if  any  of  its  members  suf- 
fer a  loss,  it  is  in  consequence  experienced  by 
the  whole  body.  The  Consolidated  Union  must 
prove  itself  the  great  conservative  power  of 
society. 

Still,  however,  they  are  in  a  position  to  do 
much  good,  and  prevent  much  evil,  if  they 
could  be  made  to  see  theit-error.    The  present 


administration  is  so  situated,  or  drcumitinced, 
that  they  might  effect  a  vast  amount  of  good, 
provided  they  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the 
public  mind,  and  had  moral  courage  soffiriem 
.to  act  upon  that  knowledge;  and  perhaps  h 
would  be  less  difficult  to  change  the  erroneosi 
opinion  of  those  now  in  power  than  to  form  i 
new  administration  that  could  command  suffi- 
cient influence  to  conduct  the  government, 
without  experiencing  too  much  opposition  from 
their  opponents. 

To  govern  an  empire  like  this,  if  it  should 
be  once  thrown  into  confusion,  is  a  task  of 
which  none  among  the  working  classes,  sod 
few  among  any  class,  can  form  any  adequate 
conception.  Let  us,  then,  not  destroy  any  thing 
useful  and  necessary  before  we  know  bow  to 
replace  it  with  something  better.  Let  us  apply 
to  the  legislature  to  appoint  competent  com. 
mittees  to  investigate  the  new  measures  which 
we  have  now  to  propose  for  its  consideration, 
and  endeavour  to  convince  it  that  their  mode  of 
proceeding  will  necessarily  lead  to  their  ows 
ruin,  and  the  destruction  of  the  empire;  while 
other  measures,  which  may  now  be  easily 
adopted,  would  speedily  put  the  whole  nation 
in  the  high  road  of  permanent  prosperity. 

But  let  us  not  make  use  of  such  language  n 
must  keep  those  parties  who  now  ought  to  unite 
their  exertions  to  remedy  the  existing  evils 
from  communicating  together  in  a  proper  spot 
for  the  public  good. 

At  this  moment  the  government  thinks  the 
Consolidated  Union  in  error;  while  the  Union  is 
strongly  convinced  that  the  government  em, 
and  that  its  errors,  if  persevered  in,  wiH  kad 
to  the  most  disastrous  results.  The  lenshnue 
is  therefore  the  proper  party  to  step  in  between 
there  opposing  powers,  and  to  give  its  best  ad- 
vice  after  a  fair  and  full  investigation. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  duty  and  the  is- 
terest  of  the  government  to  give  every  attention 
to  the  views  and  feelings  of  so  numerous  sod 
valuable  a  portion  of  the  population  as  that 
which  is  now  represented  by  the  Consohdtttd 
Union ;  and  if  both  parties  can  be  divested  of 
their  temporary  ieelings,  and  cud  be  breaghtto 
understand  their  real  position,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable but  the  most  beneficial  results  msy  yet  be 
made  to  arise  from  those  events  which  at  this 
moment  appear  to  threaten  the  peace  and  welfiR 
of  the  civilized  world. 

It  should  consider  the  government  as  t 
spoiled  child,  spoiled  through  an  excess  of  in- 
dulgence long  continued ;  but  instead  of  being 
angry  with  die  child,  it  should  calmly  reflect 
upon  the  process  by  which  it  has  been  nude 
wnat  it  is.  It  should  carefully  trace  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  compelled  it  to  become 
what  we  now  And  it  to  be.  The  child  sbooW 
not  be  severely  punished,  or  punished  st  all.  if 
it  could  be  avoided ;  but  its  own  acts  render 
some  punishment  unavoidable.  It  should  be 
reformed,  and  a,  new  character  given  to  it;  for 
the  organization  is  good,  and  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  superior  character  to  be  given  to  it 
In  like  manner,  the  frame- work  of  our  govern- 
ment is  good,  the  people  are  accustomed  to  it, 
it  is  in  regular  action,  and  it  is  capable,  rightly 
directed,  to  do  more  good  than  it  is  now  doing 
evil.  All  that  is  required  is,  tliat  it  should 
adopt  wise  principles  of  action  to  direct  its 
proceedings,  instead  of  the  very  absurd  oees 
which  have  hitherto  influenced  all  its  measures. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  who  the  individuals  are 
who  wield  the  machine  of  government,  provided 
it  be  but  wisely  kept  in  motion. 

The  present  administration  have  erred ;  «sd 
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ail  their  difficulties  have  arisen  from  comiiig 
into  power  to  set  upon  principles  of  political 


economy,  applicable  to  tnis  country  a  century 
ago,  but  which  are  now  destructive  of  its  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  They  are  really  and 
truly  one  hundred  years  behind  the  improve, 
ments  and  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Not 
being  men  of  any  practical  knowledge,  and 
deriving  all  their  notions  from  theoretical  or 
imaginative  writers,  they  blunder  in  every  act 
of  their  administration,  while  they  think  they 
alone  know  how  to  lead  the  public  mind  in  the 
right  course, — and  they  are  most  presumptuous 
in  this  ignorance. 

Let  the  Unions,  then,  petition,  memorialize, 
and,  if  need  be,  remonstrate  against  the  present 

Eeedings  of  government,  and  use  every 
means  to  change  the  system  of  error  on 
h  assuredly  it  is  acting ;  and  if  these  mea- 
sures should  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  it  to 

reason,  then  let  the  Unions  adopt  decisive 
arrangements  to  employ  and  educate  the  whole 

population ;  for  now,  nothing  short  of  this  can 
or  ought  to  satisfy  the  people ;  for  never  in  the 
known  history  or  mankind  has  there  been  a 
period  when  any  nation,  possessed  of  the  same 
extraordinary  resources  and  means  to  insure 
universal  prosperity  and  happiness,  has  been 
so  wretchedly  and  ignorantly  governed,  or 
these  means  so  wasted  and  misapplied. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that 
every  member  of  the  Union  ought  to  give  his 
best  aid  to  those  At  its  head,  while  they  are 
allowed  to  retain  office ; 

That  any  thing  said  or  done  tending  to 
weaken  their  influence,  is  highly  objectionable 
in  every  point  of  view,  and  that  the  article  in 
last  week's  Crisis  would  have  been  better 
avoided  ; 

That  all  personal  considerations  should  be 
sacrificed  to  obtain  union,  and  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  make  the  Union  pervade  the 
whole  kingdom; 

That  intemperance  must  be  prevented  in  the 
lodges,'  and  gradually  removed  from  the  habits 
of  every  member  of  the  Union ; 

That  productive  employment  must  be  found 
for  every  member  of  the  Union,  and  a  good 
iving  provided  in  return  for  it ; 

That  a  good  education  be  provided  for  all 
he  children  of  die  Union ;  and  that  means  be 
mmediately  obtained  to  instruct  the  adults  in 
he  most  useful  knowledge ; 

And  that  measures  be  adopted  to  negotiate 
rith  the  government  that  it  shall  carry  the 
iews  of  the  United  Consolidated  Union  into 
tecution  in  the  shortest  time,  for  the  benefit 
?  the  whole  population ;  but  that  if  govern- 
ent  is  not  yet  prepared  for  national  employ- 
cut  and  national  education,  that  the  Conso- 
lated  Union  should  adopt  measures  to  insure 
iployment  and  education  to  all  the  members 

the  Union., 


TO   THE  TRADES'  UNIONS. 
miimimarw  Prapo*ition*ofth*  Kmeeutiv*  of  fas 
Qrand  National  Conaottdmiod  Trad**'  Union 
nf  Groat  Britain  and  inland. 

the  prvsent  nltuation  of  affairs,  as  regards  the 
ides'  Uniooa  sod  the  Working  Classen  gene* 
|»  w  ooe  of  momentous  interest,  and  demands 
serious  acid  prompt  consideration  of  all  well- 
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tibia  bettef,  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
tad  National  Consolidated  Trades'  Union  are 
tolled  to  lay  before  the  Metropolitan  Central 
Isjnittee  sm  outline  of  the  measures  which  it 
ttderw  advfesaWe  to-  adopt j  and  which  it  ear- 


neatly  hopes  will  be  adopted,  if,  after  due  delibe- 
ration, they  ahsU  appear  the  best  calculated  to 
effect  that  which  is  the  legitimate  objet  of  the 
Unions;  namely,  a  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
the  industrious  producer*  of  wealth. 

The  late  judicial  proceedinfs  against  the  A  grit 
cultural  Unionists  of  Dorsetshire,  nod  the  refusal 
of  the  government  to  remit  or  mitigate  t  ho  cruel 
sentence  which  has  been  passed  upon  thenr, — 
the  little  sympathy  which  the  upper  and  middle 
clasaes  of  society  have  shown  with  us  in  our 
efforts  to  get  justice  done  towarda  our  perse- 
cuted brethren,  and  the  decided  hostility  which  is 
evinced  by  those  classes  to  our  union ; — the  vile 
attacks  and  misrepresentstions  which  we  bare 
met  with  from  the  public  press,  a  few  enlightened 
editors  excepted  5— and  the  genera*  opinion; 
which  prevails  tbst  parliamentary  coercive  enact* 
menu  are  meditated  against  us;  all  these  circum- 
stances prove  that  the  working  men  of  England 
muat  now.  either  aloud  on  their  order  in  good 
earnest,  or  suffer  themselves  to  be  put  down  by 
the  opposition  which  tk*  other  order*  of  the 
existing  corrupt  society  will  unquestionably  make 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  industrious  classes  to 
establish  the  just  rights  of  industry,  because,  at 
present,  it  ia  the  manifest  interest  of  those  classes 
that  labour  should  cost  as  little  of  their  money  sa 
possible. 

The  Uoiona,  then,  have  now  reached  a  critical 
point  in  their  progression,— a  point  which,  unless 
they  can  successfully  surmount,  the  emaocipeUoa 
of  the  producers  of  wealth  will  be  delayed  tods* 
finitely,  and  will  be  likewise  rendered  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  than  ever. 

Alt  parties,  moreover,  are  crying  out,  What  will 
the  Unions  do  ?  In  fact,  such  is  |he  position  of  the 
Unions,  that  they  can  no  longer  srade  giving  to 
the  world  an  'unequivocal  answer  to  the  all-ab- 
aorbing  question.  And  this  will  be  done  by  the 
measures  they  now  decide  upon  pursuing*. 

The  dear  bought  experience  of  the  past,  and 
particularly  the  case  of  the  turoed.oot  operatives 
of  Derby,  has  prsved  that  we  caanot  gain  any 
permanent  or  extenaive  amelioration  of  our  con- 
dition by  merely  subscribing  our  hard-earned 
funda  for  the  aupport  of  those  of  oar  brethren 
who  may  resist  the  oppression*  of  the  capitalists  ; 
and  that,  consequently,  other  plans  must  be 
adopted  before  we  can  folly  establish  our  rights 
and  liberties. 

What,  in  the  opinion  of  thia  Council,  those  plans 
ahoold  be,  they  will  now  brie  By  enumerate  :— 

1st.  The  best  means  of  creating  a  new  market 
for  the  productions  0/  useful  industry,  by  enabling 
the  working  classes  themselves  to  be  eanenmewe 
of  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  Inxuries  of 
life,  as  well  as  producer*  of  them. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  their  forming  arrange- 
ments to  prevent  the  profits  of  their  toll  from 
going  out  of  the  circle  of  the  productive  classes  Into 
that  of  the  unproductive  classes.  '  For  this  end, 
each  Trade  Society  must  open  shops  and  offices  for 
dealing  with  each  other,  and  profitably  employ- 
ins;  their  unemployed  :  no  Unionist  to  lay  out  bis 
money  at  any  other  places  but  these,  for  all  the 
articles  tbey  can  supply. 

Provisions  being  the  first  thing  needful,  let  the 
Bakers'  Union,  ia  the  first  instance,  open  shops 
where  all  Unionists  can  be  supplied  with  bread, 
or  have  it  baked  for  them.  Butchers*  shops  might 
be  opened  ion  the  same  principle;  as  also  gar- 
deners, cheesemongers,  and  other  provision 
sealers.  The  tailors  and  shoemakers,  and  various 
other  Trades'.  Uotdbs,  ma>  also  open  shops  for  the 
aale  of  their  articles  InVttie  same  manner  ^  and  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Building  Trades  likewise 
might  soon  begin  to  exercise  their  calling  In  a 
manner  much  more  ^profitable  and  gratifying  to 
themselves,  and  much  more  beneficially  for  their 
onfer,  than  they  have  ever  yet  been  enabled 
to  do. 

By  these  means  tfce  producers  of  real  wesflrn 
will  be  ensbled  to  keep  the  greater  part  of' the 


circulating  medium  iu  their  own  Wid*  ;  and 
thereby  become  what  the  political  economists  hare 
ofien  taunt  in  ely  told  ihem  10  become,  that  is, 
comMoHO*  ;  and,  consequently,  tbey  may  ihcn 
give  what  direciions  to  industry  they  shall  think 
proper,  and  no  longer  be  forced  to  be  alsviah 
suppliouit*  to  (he  upper  classes  iW  have  to  imi 
nt  what  prices  those  classes  may  choose  to  otter. 
Besides,  the  industrious  and  uaelul  clusses  will 
then  become  what  they  ought  to  bet  namely,  a 
distinct  people  from  the  Idle  and  owlets* 

Moreover,  Ihi*  fact  must  not  be  Inst  tight  of-^ 
namely,  that  any  attempts  to  permanently  better 
ourselves  by  a  general  ilrike  far  an  advance  of 
wage* — unless  it  be  in  connexion  with  the  above 
errangcuicntt— must  prove  fruitless;  or  if  mm 
should  succeed  in  railing  the  price  of  in  boar  by 
snch  meant —(which  we  could  only  do  by  a  very 
desperate  nnd  dangerous  struggle)— the  demand 
for  labour  will  directly  decrease,  and  the  profu- 
sion ger  a  prices  will  increase  in  proportion  as  our 
labour  becomes  more  valuable  j  consequently  the 
labourers  would  not  be  benefited  one  tittle,  aep 
though  they  goi  better  wages,  they  would  have 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  all  they  consumed 
through  the  hands  of  the  profit  monger.  They,, 
indeed,  might  probably  become  loners  by  high, 
prices  under  such  circumstances,  aa  the  aristo- 
cracy would  most  likely  fly  10  other  count)  lea  tor 
g  supply  nf  those  an  idea  which  they  now  get  in 
England. 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed  would  un- 
doubtedly force  the  ahopocracy  into  other  and 
more  oaeful  occupations,  and  10  cry  to  govern* 
meut  for  a  reduction  of  Uiaiion,  as  their  profits 
Would  Soon  dwindle  into  comparative  insigni- 
ficance. But  that  ia  their  business.  We  must 
look  now  to  ourselves.  It  ia  quite  evident  that 
tbey  care  very  little  about  us;  nor  will  they,  tilt 
they  see  it  their  interest  to  do  so, 

8.  The  next  jwiul  worthy  of  our  attentive  con* 
eideratiou  is  aa  to  what  are  the  beat  mesa*  of  con- 
vincing the  government  that  ft  can  no  longer 
keep  ua  in  subjection  to  ihcir  tyrannical  system  of 
legiatattag  by  brute  force. 

H  appears  to  this  Council  that  something  might ' 
be  done  for  that  end  ia  this  way.    Let  cvenr 
Bacchante  from  ibis  time  refuse,  ander  any  coedV 
lion,  to  manufacture  articles  known  to  bo  for  tbo  • 
use  of  the  army  or  the  police:  because,  in  the-* 
first  place,  it  ia  act  just,  aor  longer  expedient,, 
that  u  few  men  in  power  ahoold  have  the  control 
of  these  forces  in  order  to  carry  things  their  own 
way  agsinst  the  interests  of  the  many;  seroudls, 
because  their  maintenance  ia  a  grievous  tax .  upon, 
the  west th- producers,  and  which  ought  not  to  bo 
endured ;  thirdly,  because  a  standing  army  ia  not 
requisite  nnw  to  protect  us  againat  foreign  aggres- 
sion, as  local  militia*  might  be  substituted  for 
that  purpose  nt  very  little  expense ;  and,  fourthly, ' 
because  tbey  ought  not  10  be  maintained  for  the 
sake  of  oarryiag  on  wars  against  ether  notions,  as 
all  aneh  wars  are  downright  inlrsexan  folly,  rob- 
bery, and  murder. 

It  may  be  said,  that  government  would  supply 
these  forces  with  what  tbey  needed  from  other 
countries  if  we  refuted.  Then  let  them.  The 
productire  clastet  would,  at  least,  hare  thegrati- 
J  cation  of  proving  to  the  world  their  abhorrence 
of  tyranny  \  and  the  forces  themselves  would  be 
made  sensible  of  I  be  disrepute  in  which  they  were 
held  by  their  fellow -men  of  that  order  from  which  , 
most  of  them  sprung:  and  result  a  favourable  to 
liberty  would  unquestionably  be  effected. 

As  auxiliary  to  this  determination,  the  Building  - 
Trades  should  in  future  refuse  to  build  or  repair 
Soy  more  barracks,  jails,  prison*,  or  workhouses  -, 
because  o  good   government  will  do  without  all    ; 
such  places  of  abomination. 

3,  Mesne  ntast  be  devised  for  raising  the  self.  ' 
respect  of  the  labouring  population,  by  instituting  . 
lectures  and  «choola  \  mechanics*  club-houses,,  • 
coffee*hooaes,,^c.»  to  tfettjsscr  |os*T  own  sola  j*ftta~  j 
«roL  .  .     V:   .. 
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4.  The  m«ii»  nuit  he  aecured  for  Making  ibt 
public  correctly  acquainted  with  the  errors,  or 
rather  gro**  ftmnianpij  of  in*  non-productive 
*f*t«e*,  bj  eatabliahlng  periodical*  for  that  par- 
po«%  and  bj  •upporlijig  iho*e  newspapers  aaly 
which  sdtocafe  the  ceuee  of  the*e  who  produce 
aft  the  writlth  end  knowledge  ofeociety* 

SeHop,  howerer,  ihat  the  circumstances  which 
hit*  occurred  aince  the  meeting  of  the  delegates 
iu  London, *i  mhwh  we  were  appointed  to  office, 
hare  been  of  deep  iotfreat  Co  the  Unlooa,aud  of 
▼Hal  importance  to  the  peace  and  well-beine;  of 
society,  It  becomes  aeceasary  that  the  Consoli- 
dated rjelon  ahoold  be  aatiated  by  the  beat  expo. 
rienee  It  tan  obtain  fnim  all  iu  member*.  That, 
I*  effect  ihit  object  in  the  ah  or re* t  lime  mod  beat 
«aii tier,  it  i*  now  great  I  j  to  be  dcaireJ  that  the  fol- 
lowing fitc  (vie.  the  Builder*  *  Union,— the  Leed*f 
BradfoM,  airi  Hudderefield  DMrict  LTnfoLi,  — the 
GMtnti  Spinner**  Union,— <be  Potter*',— sud  iti* 
Clothier.' Uttiou)  nwciated  boil  Set  of  the  Union- 
ist* should  each  elect  and  tend  a  delegate  \o  re- 
present their  tntereatt  in  the  Council  aew  aittlug 
In  the  RiHirn,-nii«. 

Iti*  now  pridetit  ihtt  the  interest*  of  the  pro 
dueer*  and  the  non- producer*  sr*  in  jeopardy, 
and  the  wisdom  and  good  *cn*e  of  both  ptrtje* 
ehottjd  now  be  called  forth  10  adjuai  |he»e  diife- 
react*  amicably  and  mo»t  beneficially  for  both. 

For  our  own  part*,  we  are  fully  couactooa  of  our 
want  of  experience  to  do  foil  jut  Lice  to  the  great 
cause  which  haa  been  entrusted  to  ut  \  but  a*  none 
other*  were  auppoved,  at  the  lime  of  the  electioa 
by  the  delegate**  to  be  better  prepared  for  this 
difficult  taak,  we  accepted  tt,  and  have  done  the 
be*t  tn  our  power  aceirdiue;  to  our  kaow ledge  and 
abiliiie*,  and  we  will  continue  thaa  to  act  a*  long 
u*  we  remain  in  office. 

For  the  Executive,  JOHN  BROWNE. 

>  Afrit  15. 


tJMftl 


PAOSECUTtON  OF  f  flfE  flUEm*, 

The  Whigs  hare  commenced  another  n**. 
eecution  of  the  unstamped,  Tarn  pnrdi*l*er*, 
Fntticombe  and  Clements,  have)  been  ebeodr 
etmvicted,  and  fined  i.  6L  oe*h,  which  they 
name  paid.  Mr*  Cleave  n>  alee  served  with  a 
wnmom.  During  the  trill  of  Putticombe 
end  Clenaents,  one  of  the  publishers  naked 
Tmnjy,  dm  soKcftor  of  stamp,  if  the  Crist*  or 

'  near  were  illegal  pubRcsiions?  .  He  replied 
;  he  did  not  know  of  sunk  Papers.  All  the 
cr:  we  don*t  write  for  solicitors ;  and  if 
we  could  convert  aU  the  world  except  the  law 
executioners,  we  know  the  secret,  passage  to 
their  hearts  will  afterwards  be  very  easily  die. 
covered.  The  Whins  are  merely  imitating  the 
Louis  PhOippists,  who  have  lately  snpprsassd 
the  TVfrme,  and  told  the  eompoakow  diet 
they  might  go  te  the  dcril,  lor  there  was  no 
more  use  for  them*  They  are  damnaVning 
vcbat  d*w  eel  a  amp  o*em*;  that  is,  a  bsaaw  up 
of  the  rnoepondent  press.  'This  ruined  ttel**1( 
dynasty,  in  similar  causes  hare  similar 


A*T  AUSTRIAN  JUDGE. . 

Toputdsh  thought  as  a  crime  is  a  refinement 
of  cruelty  and  ormression  reserved  for  dm 
Austrian  Grovernaaent  Piero  MaronceJli,  the 
Moid  of  PeHico.  mm  arrested  at  Milan  m  l#tA. 
When  the  tribunes**/  police  and  criminal  pre* 
eedure  had  failed  in  making  out  any  am 
against  him,  the  emperor  demoted  him  te  be 
handed  orer  to  a  special  commission;  Eighteen 
months  were  consumed  in  tartar*  and  mvesti. 
gatien;  but  tise a^ateamanrntiett  was  as un. 
atwaaafoj  S|  ths former trftSjaana,  Atlengto> 
tlmPtmlsMty  firott  BalrotH,  bethemghtmnj 
nf  aet  enpedtant  :—"I  am  smsm;  to  pot  an 


hypothesis  to  you-,"  said  he ;  "  and  you  will 
answer  me  sincerely.  If  Italy,  instead  of  de» 
pending  on  many  petty  absolute  governments, 
eras  united  under  one  independent  and  constitu- 
tional, would  you  prefer  such  a  one  to  those  at 
present  existing  ?  On  the  prisoner  protesting 
against  being  subjected  to  such  a  course  of  ex. 
amination,  "  If  your  answer,*'  said  Salvotti, 
u  could  iriiure  you,  I  would  not  press  you;  but 
since  it  will  not  affect  your  position  in  any  way. 
and  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  emperor  should 
see  that  I  have  interrogated  you  on  this  point, 
I  must  entreat  you  to  reply. '  The  prisoner, 
fearing  that  his  refusal  to  reply  might  be 
strained  into  contumacy,  anawernd,  with  noble 
candour,  "  A  man  of  honour  has  but  one  re. 
ply  to  such  a  question,  and  I  will  leave  you  to 
Judge  what  is  mine."  Salvotti  rose  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  crying  out "  This  is  sufficient ;  you 
may  now  be  condemned."  He  was  consigned 
to  the  dungeons  of  Speilberg,  where  he  Ian. 
gtrished  eight  years.— Monthly  Magazine. 

.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  the 
following  lines  to  v 

THE  DORCHESTER  SUFFERERS. 

UT   A  meCBAlfTC. 


BewoM,  immured  ia  dungeon  walla, 
The  vietiata  of  iaesorable  law  1 
An  Immolation  to  the  Jealona  bate 
Of  proud  oppreaaion,  wboae  alMritherlne;  power 
Spread*  deeefetioo,  like  the  simoom's  bla*t ! 
Condemn'd  the  fetoo1*  fate  and  ahame  to  bear) 
Torn  rVsm  the  aaered  btandMbmeat*  of  home, 
And  me  endearing  preasure  of  moae/arm*, 
Teat  aent  a  thrlllioar  rapture  to  the  heart ! 
No  more  taoae  bliasful  souoda  shall  wreet  the  ear, 
The  bird-like  meaic  of  those'  infaat  voice*, 
That  once  eo  well  repaid  a  father**  care*, 
la  tai*  the  doom  aaslgn'd  thy  manhood's  prime,— 
Te  alake  the  6ery  thlrat  of  mad  revenge, 
That  mark*  thee  for  It*  prey  ?   I*  this,  alee! 
The  Christian  jaeflce  of  a  Christian  elate? 
than  loew-trled  moral  worth,  enduring  toll* 
The  radiant  glory  of  a  apotleaa  name, 
The  approval  of  the  good,  avail  thee  nought  ? 
Shnll  the  bright  virtue*  which  adorn  the  mmd 
Be  deemed  aa  nothiog  ?    O,  despair  ye  aot ! 
Thousand*  of  swelling  heart*  for  tbee  ahull  beat, 
And  la  their  generous  aeal  and  lofty  purpose, 
Uoahrlnkingly  with  thee  make  common  cnuae. 
Or  with  thee  In  one  common  wreck  be  whelm'd. 


BLAIR'S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC   PILLS. 

TUB  moat  enatariariag  perae  of  Goat,  Rhen- 
anuie  Goat,  Rhsnmsalam,  and  Lumbago, 
relieved  in  the  abort  apace  of  two  hears,  and  oared 
in  a  few  daya>  by  tbcee  incamaarabm  Pilla,  whieh 
are  aa  perfectly  innocent  ee  to  require  neither 
conlneamot  nor  attention*  of  any  sort.  Indeed, 
they  are  a  remedy  eo  completely  eCcicm,  that 
they  need  only  a  trial  to  insure  their  uuiverual  re- 
eemssandaUeav  The  following  lew  name*  are 
se Hssted  from  a  numerous  list  of  pernana  that  oan 
be  referred  to,  who  will  gladly  rieammend  theae 
Filla  t>om  their  own  eapermnee  >— 

sir.  William  Hale,  nearly  40  year*  poatnma  nt 
Dn|wlcb»  Surrey,  nflUcted  with  Rananmtiem  fee 
ten  or  twelve  years,  und  tnroogh  which  he  wee 
•uporannaated,  caanpletely  eared  by  lea*  then 
one  box  t  there  are  nine  eeveral  nerson*  in  the 
Boia^bourhood  of  Dnlwieh  mho  have  ekperieoeed 
ainwr  benenta,  and  whoeam  be  referred  to. 

Mr.  ChvaSea  Pviaa  (late  of  the  Phmaix  Fine 
Onice),  ffp>g|,  Si.  MattrnVlene,  ba*  been  twice 
eared  ofataaok*  of  the  Gent  by  tnetnkiag  of  three 
or  four  doaea  only  each  time, 

Mr.  WUlkam  ~ 
Uae.sfummy  in 
aasaila,  relieved  by  three  do***,  nnd  cared  by  the 


taking  of  one  bos,  of  *  violent  attack  *f  kanv 
matic  Goat,  which  had  co*n*ed  him  to  his  bat  aw 
eight  day*. 

Sold  by  Thome*  Proot,  «2i,  Strand,  laaan, 
(*evtu  door*  from  Temple-bar  ;)  and,  ay  ab  aa 
pointment,  by  moat  medicinu  vender*  in  tses  *> 
country,  price  2*.  9d.  per  box. 


iiy  eacn  una, 

Rshlaaoa,  ea\ migi*str*ot,  R 
i  the  eetniew  of  Menara.  Day  a 
I  by  three  dee**,  ead  cared  by  I 


MECHANICS'  HALL  OFStJIRMCE,  CUMMIt. 
CIAL-PLACB,  CITY. ROAD,  FINawTRT. 

MR.  DETROS1ER  wiU  deirver  a  Ucturvw 
Sunday  morning  nest,  April  xn,  nt  harm 
o'clock.    Subject— *  Equality." 

And  on  Sunday  ereniag,  at  Seeea  Vafaea, 
Subject— "  Scriptural  view  of  Sabbatical  lasts*, 
tions." 

And  on  Tburudny  evening,  April  Si,  at  Eight 
o'clock.  Subject £«  Neceaaity  aad  laa*art**ai*f 
the  Education  of  rtTomen." 

Tfekela  of  Adaiiwion  to  be  obtained  at  tat 
Office, near  th^Inmhuttoo,  and  Squatted jCiroiit 
J.  vVat*oa*a,  amaaneller,  IS,  Ceaame reisl  *hwy 
CUy.road. 

VS.  Thia  comaaadlnaa  Leetuan  Ream  win  to 
let  to  Beaertt  heerettaa,  Trade.'  tjnmmvsninr 
Public  Meeiiaga.  Ternm  to  be  kaowa  by  ape*, 
cation  to  J.  Wataon,  le>  Cumma*aaal»am*e» 

Door*  to  be  opened  at  Hal* pet  Tea  *>eb* 

on  Sunday  morning,  and  Helta***  Sis  hi  uweri*- 

iog;  aad  at  Half- peat  Seven  am  Tharaday  *ra> 

iog*.  ^ 

™„„^__^     _™,„_^ 

Baatera  liuultntioo,  IS,  ^arttmad  ataaat,  €m> 
■aaacvaft-iujad,  Stepney.    Rev.i.  B.  aaaha,  luuaw 
oveoing,  at  half.paat  Seven.— ^ifaatml**!  wfljtay 
Mr.  M*Connell|  Suoday  *«sm|ngv  nt  aWvea, 
Ditto,  Mr.  R  DetreaaK.Wcdmmamjr  e***4*s>ttnl 

A  OiscuaaioB  at  the  Eastern  luotkaa**,  m 
Tuesday  evening,  tJntU  Uueutiaa,  "Caanm 
form  his  own  belief?"  at  Eight  o'clock. 


SOCaAL  MISSIONARY  UNION. 
to  ooHirnsuT*aa*j. 
The  Saaocribor*  te  the  hate  aaaeesl  Mai 
Tract  Society  are  hereby  re*pectfwlly  iafamd 
teat  the  Fande  thereof,  c*e*imiwg  of  Tee  aaaaaji 
and  a  Quantity  of  valuable  Tanaea,  hate  ana 
trauaferred  to  the  Social  Ml—ionnry  Pamaj  an* 
the  Sabacriptioaa,    amounting   te  Ten  a*aham» 


Snbacriptioaa,  amounting 
lately  paid  toward*  proceed iogu  fur  a  I 
laatty,  the  Fund* .commenced  mat  June,  I 
lo  Two  Pound*,  for  promoting  an  Incipient  Cat- 
nrunity.  The  Council  of  the  above  Social  D*h% 
whh  Mr.  Owen  a*  President  nnd  Adrian,  wa\ 
therefore,  avail  ibemselfss  of  smell  Feed*  at  am- 
eer** for  the  advaadeeaant  of  tt*N*w*yf*n, 
and,  aaSara*  practicable,  for  the  npujaina  ■*apam 
far  which  the  said  Snbaeriptlon*  hnan  base  ands 

By  order  of  tbwCouawcil,    . 
April  9»  1S34.  sV^UHUCSw. 

N.B.  Ine  Council  aaeet  emee  a-wrna,  m 
ofteuer,at  No.  15.  Nortb-atreet,  ppper  Cisditu 
street,  and  intend  holding  n  General  atoetiaf  at 
Member*  at  leant  once  a  month,  for  the  Pami 
Report.  ;* 


Just  Pnbriahed,  Part  I.  of 

V>LTAIr\ETS  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICDOS* 
AR*\  cootainrng  7S  nene*owjety  prmttd  fuja, 
aad  the  moat  perleci  Translation  thai  Sua  ret  aaww- 
ed.   Price  thm  ShiUiag. 

On  Monday  next  wHl  he  pobliabed.  Ha.  U  a! 
OWEN'S  LECTURES,,  price  Thrcpcuov 
JOHN  BROOKS,  4x1,  C 


Thia  Day  ia  pablbhed,nrlee  tee  *|ss*am. 

THE  CHARTER  of  the  RIGHTO***  llWW- 
1TY  of  the  PRODUCTIVE  CUN& 
Pawedatagw»tl^bIicMe«tfaag«ftber 
of  Wealth  and  Jh^owiodgo,  henl  I 
on  lXib  Feb^  1834, 


primUdindpuhiUkUlml.  D.  C9VWM\\*,J** 
si  reef,  Ifaeara't  fanjsetdf;  nee*  li  Sft,  •**» 


THE  CRISIS, 


AMD 


NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  GAZETTE. 


1  TBS  OHAJUOTHB  OP  EVERY  HUMAN  BEING  IS  FORMED  FOB,  AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL."— -OttOI. 


No.  3,  Vol.  IV.] 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  1834. 


[Pi ice  !$«/. 


INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTR-8TRKBT. 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  APRII*  20. 

Mr.  (hem  lectured :— The  time  is  at  length 
mired  when  the  great  revolution  before  us 
will  be  forced  on  by  violence,  or  be  effected,  as 
it  ought,  by  an  overwhelming  moral  power. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  governments  of  Europe 
would  understand  the  course  which  the  expe- 
rience of  events  passing  with  great  rapidity 
daring  the  last  70  years  might  have  suggested. 
In  1818,  after  I  had  had  great  practice  in  the 
operations  of  mechanical  powers,  and  foresaw 
what  must  be  the  consequence,  I  felt  desirous, 
ibove  all  things,  that  the  change  then  in  pro- 
grtai  should  take  place  without  injury  to  any 
ndiridual ;  and  with  this  object,  when  the  Con- 
pen  of  Sovereigns  met,  in  1818,  at  Aix-la. 
fopeile,  I  went  to  put  before  them  the  then 
ondition  of  the  working  classes,  and  to  point 
«t  the  powers  in  action  which  would  compel 
be  change  either  by  peaceful  measures  or  by 
fafatce.  Having  submitted  my  statement 
Id  views  to  the  leading  statesmen  of  that  day, 
ttjet  not  with  one  who  did  not  avow  theprin- 
pfes  to  be  true,  nor  would  they  deny  the  ac 
Baey  of  the  conclusions;  but  they  saw  that 
•  evils  in  progress  might  still  be  allowed  to 
■Emulate  for  some  years,  and  therefore  would 
<t  immediately  trouble  themselves ;  "  it  may 
t  come  in  our  day,"  they  probably  thought; 
let  us  continue  as  we  are  as  long  as  possible, 
i  leave  to  others  the  trouble  of  investigation, 

I  the  labour  of  die  change." 

Ifr.  Owen  then  read  the  following  extracts 
n  the  two  Memorials  of  1818,  to  show  that 
at  has  occurred  was  then  distinctly  fbre- 
i ;  and  die  statements  of  these  memorials 
lid  be  round  so  /correct,  that  not  one  word 
U  be  altered  without  injury  to  truth : — 
A  period  has  arrived  in  which  a  greater 
dm  in  human  affairs  will  be  forced  on  the 
W  than   the  world  has  yet  witnessed ;  but 

II  ias  extent  the  chance  will  be  highly  bene- 
j  to  every  individual,  and  to  all  state*. 

It  in  a  period  when  the  errors  which  have 
erto  perplexed  mankind  are  about  to  be 
trolled,  and  in  consequence  the  obstacles 
&  etood  in  the  way  of  human  improve, 
t  will  be  removed. 

The  immediate  causes  which  make  this 
ge  certain  and  necessary,  are  the  over. 
ruing  agents  of  a  new,  scientific  power, 


end  the  rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of  all 
classes  of  men.  The  former  will  soon  render 
human  labour  of  little  avail  in  the  creation  of 
wealth,  while  the  latter  will  make  evident  to 
the  people  die  absolute  necessity  which  has 
thus  arisen  for  them  to  give  a  different  direc- 
tion, to  their  powers,  and  will  inform  them  also 
how  the  change  is  to  be  effected. 

"  To  this  day  the  means  of  consumption,  or 
of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  by  the  work, 
ing  classes,  have  been  acquired  solely  through 
the  medium  of  their  labour,  the  value  of  which 
the  new  power  has  already  much  diminished ; 
and  the  certain  consequences  of  the  undirected 
progress  of  this  power  will  be,  to  reduce  the  ex. 
changeable  value  of  manual  labour,  until  it  falls 
below  the  means  of  procuring  a  wretched  sub. 
sistence  for  any  large  proportion  of  the  working 
classes,  while  the  remainder  of  these  must  be 
starved  out  of  existence. 

"  Such  isthe  nature  of  the  contest,  which  has 
already  continued  for  some  time,  and  which 
now  exists  in  full  activity,  between  scientific 
power  and  manual  labour ;  between  knowledge 
and  ignorance  ;  but  no  one,  who  comprehends 
any  thing  of  the  subject,  can  for  one  moment 
doubt  the  result. 

*'  Under  the  existing  arrangements,  in  all 
countries,  the  mass  of  the  people  derive  their 
subsistence  through  the  nominal  value  of  their 
labour,  and  which  rises  and  falls  on  the  com. 
mon  commercial  principle  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

"This  arrangement  served  the  purpose  in  a 
tolerable  degree,  while  wealth  was  produced 
chiefly  by  manual  labour.  But  it  nas  been 
shown  that,  latterly,  a  newer  of  production, 
unlimited  in  extent,  and  which  scarcely  con- 
sumes at  all,  has  been  introduced ;  that  it  has 
already  created  a  most  unfavourable  dispropor- 
tion between  the  demand  for,  and  supply  of, 
manual  labour ;  and  in  its  undirected  progress 
this  disproportion  will  go  on  increasing.  As 
long,  however,  as  manual  labour  continues  to 
be  thus  depressed,  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
derive  their  subsistence  solely  from  that  source, 
must  be  subject  to  poverty  and  misery ;  while 
a  few,  not  nearly  one  in  one  thousand  of  the 
population  of  the  world,  wul  be  in  possession 
of  accumulated  wealth,  which,  under  those 
circumstances,  must  equally  destroy  their  hap. 
pines*.  They  would  be  perpetually  involved 
in  the  opposition  of  evil  passion  and  struggle, 
which  must  arise  in  such  a  lamentable  state  of 
society. 

"  It  is  not  indeed  possible,  with  the  know- 
ledge  now  in  the  world,  and  which  is  daily 
advancing,  that  such  a  state  of  society  can  long 
exist;  the  overwhelming  strength  of  knowledge 


and  interest  on  one  side  will  render  all  contest  * 
vain,  and  the  folly  of  contest  must  be  severely 
felt. 

"  No  one,  therefore,  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  each  individual,  in 
every  rank  and  in  all  countries,  that  judicious 
measures  should  be  adopted,  with  the  least  de- 
lay, to  secure  those  beneficial  results  in  prac- 
tice. Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  with  the 
hourly  increase  of  knowledge  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  America,  the  period  can  be  distant 
when  it  will  appear  to  be  the  interest  of  all 
that  these  ameliorations  should  be  speedily 
effected. 

"  Thus  has  your  memorialist  given  prelimi- 
nary explanations  of  the  three  general  results, 
stated  ki  the  Appendix  to  the  Memorial,  ad- 
dressed to  the  governments  of  Europe  and 
America,  lie  submits  these  explanations  to 
satisfy  Congress  that  he  has  had  much  valuable 
experience  on  these  subjects,  which  he  has 
brought  before  them ;  that  he  understands 
them  thoroughly  to  their  foundation ;  and  upon 
that  knowledge  he  now  restates  that  ail  coun- 
tries possess  the  means,  and  many  the  moat 
ample,  to  give  riches,  good  habits  and  dispo- 
sitions, and  useful  learning  and  intelligence,  to 
all  their  in  habit  tots. 

"  That  the  practical  measures  to  effect  these 
important  purposes  are  unknown  to  the  govern- 
ments and  people ;  otherwise,  aa  the  benefits 
to  each  would  be  beyond  estimate,  they  would 
speedily  carry  them  into  execution. 

"  That  your  memorialist  is  desirous  of  de- 
veloping these  measures  in  the  most  minute 
detail  to  Congress,  and  to  the  governments  of 
Europe  and  America,  that  they  may  take  the 
lead  in  directing,  under  the  established  order  of 
things,  those  changes  which  alone  can  relieve 
the  weald  firom  the  practical  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  which  is  experienced  to  be  so"" 
productive  ef  error  and  misery,  that  every  one 
exclaims  something  must  be  done,  though  no 
one  has  attempted  to  explain  what  should  be 
done. 

"  That  your  memorialist  is  most  desirous  of 
cordially  uni.iug  the  governments  and  people 
in  those  measures  which,  he  is  ready  to  prove, 
ought  now  to  be  put  in  practice  for  the  into- 
leataof  both. 

"  That  bene*  hitherto,  except  in  part,  with, 
held  this  knowledge  from  the  people,  because 
be  has  been  afraid  they  would  act  upon  it,  in 
their  present  neglected  and  unprepared  state, 
with  loo  muet*  precipitancy  to  benefit  them- 
selves or  others.  He  still  withholds  it  from 
them,  until  he  shall  discover  that  they  shall  use 
it  calmly  and  temperately  for  their  advantage, 
without  having  the  desire  of  applying  it  to  the 


la 
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injury  of  any  class,  sec:,  party,  or^ujlivLluaU  )  human  being  before  them,  and  pondered  will 


This  period,  however,.,  tyr  maisy,rea*0BjBr  "C 
considers  to  be  rapidly  Craning  nsiiy.  and  Jie 
will  patiently  wait  its  arrival." 

To-morrow,  said  Mr.  Owen,  is  an  important 
day,  which  will  decide  whether  this  country 
shall  be  governed  by  wisdom  or  folly,  whether 
measures  are  to  be  commenced  for  the  protec- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  working  popula- 
tion, or  the  attempt  made  still  further  to  starve 
them  out  of  existence. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  valuable 
human  beings,  producers  of  wealth  and  know, 
ledge,  have  already  suffered  the  last  pains  of 
the  most  lamentable  destitution,  while  the  vast 
bulk  of  our  population  are  scarcely  a  step  above 
this  condition,  and  are  working  for  wages  not 
above  the  lowest  point  of  human  subsistence; 
whereas,  if  the  advice  given  to  Congress,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  been  followed,  not  one 
individual  would  now  be  either  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  or  poverty,  or  even  the  fear  of 
poverty.  During  this  period,  Europe  and 
America  have  posse? sed  the  most  unbounded 
supply  of  materials,  by  the  due  regulation  of 
which,  all  the  industrious  of  both  hemispheres 
should  have  been  furnished  with  the  most  abun- 
dant necessaries,  comforts,  and  even  the  bene- 
ficial luxuries  of  life ;  and  every  child  should 
have  been  trained  with  manners  and  knowledge 
superior  to  the  aristocracy  of  any  country. 

And  why  has  not  this  been  done  ?  The  indi- 
viduals in  power  either  had  not  the  knowledge 
or  the  inclination  to  effect  the  change;  the 
subject  was  too  large  for  their  minds ;  they  saw 
that  every  one  of  the  principles  upon  which 
they  were  acting  was  a  principle  of  error ; 
chat  if  they  had  begun,  they  must  go  on ;  that  if 
they  admitted  a  sound  national  education,  it 
would  enable  the  population  to  detect  error ; 
and  that  all  the  circumstances  created  by  man, 
under  the  old  notions,  must  be  superseded. 
In  short,  the  magnitude  of  the  change  over- 
whelmed them ;  it  was  thought  much  easier  to 
continue  the  present  system.  Upon  no  other 
ground  can  I  account  for  their  error  and  supine- 
ness. 

The  dominion  of  wealth  is  the  most  cruel 
and  most  hateful  dominion  ever  known  in 
the  world;  but,  however  much  this  may 
now  predominate,  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  the  working  classes  will  discover  in 
what  real  riches  consist.  They  have  begun 
to  perceive  that,  not  in  gold  and  silver,  wit 
in  food,  clothes,  houses,  furniture,  educa- 
tion, and  the  means  of  health  and  enjoy- 
ment, can  we  alone  rind  wealth  ;  and  that 
these,  with  the  assistance  of  the  new  scientific 
powers,  they  are  enabled  to  create  to  any  ex- 
tent. This,  then,  should  be  the  immediate  de- 
mand of  every  individual  of  the  productive 
classes— a  good  dwelling,  abundance  of  food, 
sufficient  clothing,  a  superior  education  for 
children,, and  tfce  time  and  means  for  rational 
:  recreation.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  contests 
for  wages ;  this  is  only  a  term  for  selling  your- 
selves for  slaves ;  ask  as  you  ought,  and  possess 
as  you  must,  a  good  living  for  a  reasonable 
day  s  occupation.  But  the  political  economists 
say,  if  we  cannot  obtain  a  profit  for  twelve 
hours'  work*  bow  shall  we  for  eight  ?  The  veil 
£S  still  over  their  eyes ;  they  know  nothing  but 
mammon ;  they  see  only  money,  and  have  not 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  really  productive 
employment  and  healthful  distribution.  Had 
they  made  use  of  their  senses,  instead  of  vain 
and  useless  theories,  they  would  hare  called  a 


of  h[sx  wants,  his  capabilities,  and;  scientific 
aids'*  ihav.  would  ha%ajpund  that  eWjuduld 
possesses  faculties  to  make  wealth  suj»eraDound ; 
and  the  direct  road   would  consequently  have 
been  marked  out  to  train  physically,   intellec- 
tually, and  morally,  and  make  of  all  mankind 
the  most  efficient,  exalted,  and  happy  of  being?. 
,The  welfare  of  the  producers  of  wealjh  ajid 
knowledge  must  now  originate  from  themselves. 
Let  your  conduct  to-morrow  evince  that  a 
change  of  system  is  about  to  take  place,  and 
not  by  violence  or  brute  force,  but  by  a  power 
a  hundredfold  greater — the  power  of  union  for 
peace  and  for  mutual  protection.    Should  any 
parties  seek  to  injure  this  holy  cause  by  op- 
posing you  to-morrow,  then  ought  you  to  de- 
termine, one  and  all,  that  you  will  only  buy 
from  yourselves  and  sell  to  yourselves,  and  not 
consume  one  particle  of  excisable  commodity. 
(Here  Mr.  Owen  was  interrupted  by  involun- 
tary and  tremendous  cheers  from  an  immense 
audience.)    Show  the  ordinary  men  of  the 
world  that  your  characters    are  superior   to 
their  petty  efforts  of  brute  force ;  therefore  I 
advise  that  you  take  not  to-  morrow  the  slightest 
weapon,  not  even  your  penknives ;  but  present 
only  the  formidable  front  of  moral  courage,  of 
justice,  and  of  sound  principles;  keep  sober, 
and  maintain  harmony   throughout  all  your 
proceedings  to  .morrow,  for  the  public  will  be 
sure  to  judge  of  your  general  character  by  your 
conduct  upon  this  trying  occasion. 


MONEY. 

Money  exists  generally  in  the  form- of  gold, 
silver,  or  paper.  It  is  evident  that  neither  of 
these  can  of  itself  supply  any  of  the  wants  of 
man :  it  is  only  from  their  conventional  power 
over  the  commodities  of  life,  that  they  can  ever 
be  of  value.  Men  do  not  love  gold  for  its  own 
sake,  but  on  account  of  the  command  it  gives 
them  over  the  commodities  of  life.  Gold  is 
never  useful  before  it  has  been  spent,  or  before 
the  possessor  has  given  it  in  exchange  for  a 
necessary  or  luxury.  In  all  countries  where 
the  money  system  prevails,  it  is  manifest  that 
every  man  can  apply  to  his  own  use  a  quantity 
of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  money  he  can  spend. 
For  instance,  a  man  with  an  income  of  30/. 
a-year  can  apply  to  his  own  use  the  tenth  part 
only  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  which  a 
man  of  300/.  a.  year  can  apply  to  his  use.  We 
shall  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the  operation  of 
money,  if  we  suppose  all  the  effects  of  labour, 
all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  consist- 
ing of  food,  clothing,  lodging,  fine  clothes,  and 
furniture,  domestic  services,  &c,  to  be  collected 
into  one  general  fund,  and  that  a  man  draws 
out  of  this  fund  a  quantity  of  commodities 
proportional  to  his  income,  but  these  incomes 
are  dispensed  after  a  very  extraordinary  fashion; 
for  the  general  law  is,  that  the  man  who  con- 
tributes least  to  the  production  of  necessaries 
and  luxuries  enjoys  the  largest  income,  whilst 
the  man  who  contributes  most  to  the  common 
general  fund  has  the  smallest  income. 

The  distribution  of  these  incomes  is  founded 
on  the  institution  of  private  property.  The 
command  over  the  whole  national  stock  of  ne- 
cessaries and  luxuries  is  vested  in  a  few  indi- 
viduals by  the  rights  of  property.  If  these 
individuals,  which  we  will  call  tne  rich,  had 
always  managed  their  own  property,  it  is  pro- 
bable the  money  system  would  never  have  been 
invented :  for  in  this  ease  the  population  would 
consist  of  only  two.  classes,  rich  and  poor,  or 


masters  and  labourer*; -and  it  evidently  wtald 
Jp  less  troublesonie  to  the  masters  to  pay  their 
4a^Mi«M4Urecd^  in  necessaries,  than  to  estab. 
lish  a  common  fund  of  necessaries  and hurorio, 
and  give  their  labourers  so  many  counters,  or 
so  much  money,  as  would  exchange  for  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.    In  fact,  if  the  pop*. 
lation  consist  of  these  two  classes  only,  whits 
usually  called  slavery  will  exist    Bat  is  d 
couutries  where  the  money  system  prevails,  ne 
people  are  divided  into  three  classes;  vis.  tk- 
rich,  the  labourers,  and  the  managers  of  tk 
property  of  the  rich  and  of  the  labour  of  tst 
poor,  wnich  managers  are  generally  themsdni 
possessed  of  property :  in  other  words,  neb  t 
people  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  this 
classes,  rich,  labourers,  and  traders.    The  at. 
tional  stock  of  necessaries  and  luxuries  is  cod. 
mitted  to  the  care  of  the  class  of  traders,  is* 
distribute  these  commodities,  by  mesas  of  ee. 
tain  counters  called  money.  The  rule  obsemd 
by  the  traders  in  the  distribution  of  these©** 
.ters  is  this :  first  to  give  to  the  labourer!  it* 
produce  these  necessaries  and  luxuries,  in  a. 
change  for  their  unceasing  labour,  so  bust 
counters  as  represent  their  bare  necesssrienf 
life ;  and  then  to  divide  the  remainder  ud*H 
themselves  and  the  rich,  by  giving  to  the  rid 
man  a  number  of  counters  proportional  to  fas 
property,  and  by  giving  to  each  trader  ana. 
her  of  counters  proportional  to  the  wof» 
stock  under  his  management     It  will  thai 
frequently  happen  that  whilst  thelaboorerpa 
only  one  counter,  the  trader  and  the  rica  ssi 
are  receiving  twelve  counters  each,  sad  on**. 


quently  applying  to  their  use  twelve  daw  a 
much  of  the  necessariea  and  luxuries  of  fifc 

The  difference  between,  the  conditions  of  i 
slave  and  of  a  labourer  under  the  money  rnto 
is  very  inconsiderable.  The  motive  ska 
impels  a  free- man  to  labour  is  much  ooif'* 
lent  than  the  motive  impelling  a  slave :  a  we- 
man  has  to  choose  between  hard  hbosr  a* 
starvation  for  himself  and  family ;  a  sis* m 
to  choose  between  hard  labour  and  s  m 
whipping :  which  of  these  two  statins  ■  * 
most  cogent  no  man  can  doubt.  The  ■»* 
of  a  slave  understands  too  well  bis  own  h* 
rest  to  weaken  his  slaves  by  stinting  then  a 
their  food  :  but  the  master  of  afree-msspw 
him  as  little  food  as  possible,  because  the  fcjjsj 
done  to  the  labourer  does  not  tall  on  las* 
alone,  but  on  the  whole  class  of  masters.  IT* 
are  some  respects  in  which  the  condinaa1 
free  labourer  is  superior  to  that  of  a  dt«-  * 
free  labourer  has  generally  the  ™»jf* 
changing  his  master :  this  liberty  ousting*** 
a  slave  from  a  free  labourer,  as  much isnj 
English  man-of-war  sailor  is  bSstingosW 
from  a  merchant,  sailor.  Another  liberty* 
ioyed  by  the  rree4aJboureris,— *al  *1**9 
bis.  money  on  what  kind  of  *****£ 
pleases :  he  also  enjoys  tlie  liberty  «f  <***"* 
himself  and  family  of* necessaries  in  orfff* 
provide  himself  with  a  few  luxuries.  W 
condition  of  a  labourer  is  sa^erkr  ^™JJ  *  . 
slave,  because  the  labourer  thrntahhnseffn*. 
and  this  opinion,  howerer  erroneous,  bsi » 
small  influence  on  the  character  and  •  * 
happiness  of  a  population. 

The  money  system  not    only  I*** 
number  of  disinterested  friendships  asd 
sequently   diminishes  the    general  *** 
happiness,  but  it  sows  also  the  seeds  of  ess* 
between  man  and  man ;  for  what  i»  gain  »* 
man  is  loss  to  some  other  man.    T**?**  j 
and  the  payer  of  money  atand  in  the  rant* 
enemies  to  one  another;  the  o*e  strif*  *  F 
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as  little  at  be  can,  the  other  strives  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can.  The  class  of  traders  pay  as 
little  money  as  possible  to  the  other  two  classes, 
and  frequently  nave  recourse  to  the  most  dis- 
graceful expedients  to  increase  their  receipts 
from  the  other  two  classes.  This  class  of 
traders,  again,  is  at  enmity  with  itself;  for  if 
one  baker  in  a  town  is  getting  very  much 
money,  the  other  bakers  of  the  town  must  be 
getting  very  little  money ;  if  one  lawyer  has 
great  practice,  other  lawyers  must  have  little 
practice ;  and  if  a  man  spends  much  money  at 
the  grocer's,  he  will  have  less  money  to  spend 
at  the  baker's.  The  class  of  labourers  are  also 
enemies  one  tb  andther,  because  one  man's 
getting  employment  frequently  throws  another 
>uc  of  em ploy  meat.  '1  he  interests  of  the  three 
:lasses  sre  in  direct  opposition  one  to  another ; 
ind  the  interests  of  toe  individuals  composing 
the  classes  of  traders  and  labourers  are  opposed 
to  one  another ;  so  that  t^e  money  system  may 
be  said  to  compel' orie  man  to  become  the  enemy 
if  almost  every  other  man.  One  would  ima- 
gine that  the? invention  of  money  must  have 
proceeded!  directly  from  bis  satanic  majesty. 

Although  the  money  system  is  so  pernicious, 
t  is  not  however  productive  of  unmixed  evil. 
The  slave  system  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
Honey  system,  and  the  money  system  will  be 
(Ucceeded  by  the  social  system*  one  system 
Allowing  the  other,  perhaps  in  ft  necessary 
irder.  By  means  of  the  money  system,  the 
iseful  arts  will  advance  ten  times  more  rapidly 
han  they  have  done  under  the  money  system. 
The  perfection  of  the  money  system  is  the 
ammehcement'of  the  social  system.  The  im- 
terfettioris  of  the  money  system  are  being 
gradually  removed.  *  This  gradual  removal  is 
n  oonseqfieoce  of  the  important  ami  beneficent 
aw  of  nature,  (ha,t  no  man  oreMssofmen  can 
njoy  any  durable  happiness  by  the  oppression  of 
ther  men  or  classes  of  men. 

Having  so  far  discussed  the  nature  and 
eneral  effects  of  money,  I  shall  now  proceed 
>  offer  a' few7  observations  on  the  quantity  of 
lonev,  ertbe  n amber  of  counters  in  circulation » 
•ball  suppose  that  the  currency  shall  consist 
f  gold,  paper,  or  bone  counters,  all  of  the 
tme  value; — that  no  payments,  either  for 
pods  or  services,  are  matte  in  any  other  money, 
i  bills  of  exchange ;— that  these  counters  are 
sued  by  one  single  national  bank ; — and  that 
le  relations  witti  'foreign  countries  do  not 
Ifect  the  tfflue  of  these'  counters.  It  is  first 
;cesaary  to"  remark  that  the  consumption  of 
•mmodities  by  a  nation  is  as  regular  and  un- 
assing  as  the  current  of  a  large  river.  If  a 
ition  consume  a  certain  quantity  of  com- 
oclities  every  year,  it  consumes  the  365th 
rt  of  that  quantity  every  day,  or  the  8760th 
ri  every  hour.  The  food  of  a  man  might 
lily  be  distributed  to  him  etfery  day ;  but 
?  same  is  not  true  of  clothing  and  lodging, 
rattan,  will  consume  a  coat  every  year,  and  a 
u-se  and  furnitu re  every  one  hundred  years ; 
t  the  365th  part  of  a  coat  and  the  356  X 
Odth  part  of  a  house  can  not  be  distributed 
a  man  every  day,  so  as  to  serve  him  for 
►thing  'and  lodging.  Articles  of  food  are 
naumable  by  parts;  clothing  and  lodging 
ast  be  consumed  by  wholes.  The  use  of  a 
at  for  a  day,  or  of  a  house  for  a  day,  might 
rily  be  distributed  to  every  man  daily  :  no- 
Lng  more  will  be  required  for  such  a  purpose 
an  a  large  stock  of  nouses  and  coats  at  the 
iposal  of  the  distributor. 
It  may  now  be  supposed  that  !the  command 
all  the  national  food,  clothing,  and  lodging 


is  vested  in  one  individual  or  one  company  of 
men  ;  and  that  this  roan  or  company  of  men 
has  to  distribute  these  necessaries  among  the 
people  bv  means  of  counters.  It  may  also  be 
supposed  that  all  the  people  are  equal,  or  that 
each  man  receives  the  same  number  of  coun-  I  Economy, 
ten.    The  first  subject  to  be  considered   by  <  ■  — 

the  distributing  power  is,  whether  the  counters  ' 
it  issues  are  to  be  returned  every  day,  or  every 

week,  or  every  month  or  other  interval.  If  it  I  The  True  Stm  of  Thursday,  after  quoting  a 
be  decided  that  all  the  counters  issued  shall  paragraph  in  the  Mercury  of  last  week,  re- 
be  returned  within  a  day,  this  object  will  be  ,  specting  the  existing  slate  of  the  Trades'  Union 
easily  attained  by  making  the  number  of  j  in  Derby,  in  which  we  observed  that  many  of 
counters  issued  represent  the  necessaries  re-  |  the  manufactories  were  again  in  full  work- 


paper or  sold  currency,  to  a  future  occasion. 
I  cannot  here,  however,  help  observing  that 
paper  counters  are  evidently  preferable  to  gold 
counters,  because  geld  counters  cost  a  great 
deal    of  labour.— From    Edmonds's  Political 


FROM  THE  DERBY"  MERCURY. 


quired  by  the  people  fot  their  daily  consump- 
tion. If,  for  instance,  the  population  amounts 
to  one  million,  and  if  the  government,  haying 
one  million  counters,  should  decide  that  a 
counter  was  equivalent  to  the  necessaries  every 
man  daily  requires,  then  one  maii  would  pay 
and  receive  a  counter  every  day ;  and  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  would  consist  of  one  mil- 
lion of  counters  returned  daily. 

In  the  next  place,  suppose  the  government 
to  determine  to  issue  all  its  counters,  and  have 
them  returned,  weekly  instead  of  daily.  There 
are  two  ways  of  effecting  this  object ;  one  way 
is,  by  issuing  the  same  number  of  counters, 
and  increasing  the  value  of  each  counter  seven- 
rbld,  or  allowing  each  counter  to  represent  or 
be  exchanged  for  seven  days*  necessaries  ;  the 
other  way  is,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
counters  sevenfold,  and  by  ordering  each  counter 
to  retain  its  ancient  value. 

What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  conduct 
Us  to  these  important  conclusions : — That  the 
whole  currency  represents  or  may  be  ex- 
changed for,  the  quantity  of  commodities  con- 
sumed by  the  nation  in  the  time  intervening 
between  two  successive  payments.  That  if 
the  currency,  or  the  number  of  counters  in  cir- 
culation, remain  constant,  the  quantity  of 
necessaries  represented  by  each  counter  will  be 
proportional  to  the  time  intervening  between 
two  successive  payments  ;  and  that  the  time 
between  two  successive  payments  remaining 
unchanged,  the  quantity  of  necessaries  repre- 
sented by  each  counter  varies  inversely  as  the 
number  of  counters. 

In  mode  n  societies  the  class  of  traders  per- 
form the  function  of  my  supposed  distributing 
power  or  government;  the  effects,  however, 
produced  thereby  on  the  value  of  the  counters 
in  no  wise  differ  from  the  effects  of  the  system 
I  have  supposed  existing.  The  class  of  traders 
hold  in  their  possession  all  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life ;  and  they  are  continually  ex- 
changing these  commodities  for  counters ;  or 
they  are  paying  these  counters  to  labourers  for 
producing  these  commod  ties,  or  to  rich  men 
as  revenue,  tor  the  use  of  their  property.  In 
England  the  payments  to  labourers  are  made 
weekly ;  the  payments  to  traders  and  rich  men 
are  made,  some  monthly,  some  quarterly,  and 
some  annually.  If  the  average  period  of  all 
payments  be  half-quarterly,  and  if  the  daily 
consumption  of  the  English  nation  be  repre- 
sented by  one  million  gold  counters,  called 
guineas ;  then,  that  part  of  the  currency  used 
by  consumers  would  consist  of  forty-five  mil- 
lions of  guineas,  or  of  paper  notes  representing 
guineas.  If  the  average  period  of  all  pay- 
ments were  doubled,  ninety  millions  of  guineas 
would  be  necessary ;  if  the  average  period  were 
to  be  shortened  one-half,  twenty- two  millions 
would  be  nearly  sufficient. 

I  shall  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  trad- 
ing currency,  and  of  the  relative  utility  of  a 


I  that  others  were  rapidly  filling  with    work- 
|  people,  and  tliat  iiumWs  of  the  operatives  had 
,  renounced  the  Union,  and  were  applying  to 
I  their  late  masters  to  be  re-employed,  added, 
I  with  amusing  K-lf- importance,  "  We  Move  every 
j  reason  to  belie*"  that  there  a  n&t  the  slightest 
truth  in  the  statement."     Now,   we  know  not 
why  the  True  Sttn  should,  on  its  own  autho- 
rity, presume  to  tax  us  with  uttering  an  un- 
truth, affecting  a  question,  upon  the  ftiets  of 
which,  living  on  the  spot,  we  must  necessarily 
be  enabled  to  pass  a  far  safer  judgment  than  it 
could  possibly  do,  unless  we  conclude  that,  in 
this  instance, 

"  The  wish  wss  father  to  the  thought," 
and  that,  what  it  strongly  hoped,  it  most  un- 
wisely said;  the  relative  position  of  that  jour- 
nal with  the  working  classes  here  and  through- 
out the  kingdom  rendering  it,  no  doubt,  parti- 
cularly anxious,  for  sundry  reasons  easily 
understood,  that  the  present  season  of  agitation 
among  them  should  not  pass  away.  We  now 
repeat,  that  the  statement  made  by  us  was 
strictly  correct  in  every  feature,  and  was  mat-, 
ter  of  notoriety ;  that  it  applies  now,  with 
even  greater  force,  as  it  affects  the  subject, 
than  it  did  then,  and  that  the  Trades'  Union 
has  entirely  lost  the  exercise  of  that  injurious 
influence  upon  the  masters  and  manufacturers 
of  this  town,  which,  a  short  time  ago,  it  un. 
cuestionably  possessed.  In  order  to  prove  in 
detail  the  correctness  of  that  statement,  which 
we  gave  in  general  terms,  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  state  of  things  at  the 
present  time,  only  premising  that  we  have 
authority  from  the  gentlemen  named  for  the 
facta  adduced. 

Messrs.  BniDGBTTaud  Co.  Silk  Mann  fact  iters. 
—Weaving;  loom*  nil  at  work  ;  silk  twi»ting 
wheel*  all  at  woik' ;  throwing-  machinery  two. 
tliirda  employed.  Filling  rapidly  with  hand». 
Messrs.  P*at,  siik  Mu*ufact*rer*  —Every  loom 
at  work.  Repented  application*  from  old  hands. 
[We  understand  thia>tatetncqt  ta  Dot  correct. 
—  to.  Crish.} 
Mr     Lowr,  Silk   TAr6irWer.-Machi.ery    fully 

employed. 
Messrs    BoftaN  and   .Yinnt.F.Y,  #»#  Manufac- 
ture*.— Every   machine    at  work.     KepeateA 
application*  from  old  hands. 
Mr.  Johnson,  Luce  Man ufadurer.— Every  ma- 
chine at  work. 
Mr.  Taylor,  Messrs.  'Wright  and  Baker,  and 
Mr.  S.  J  Wright,  have  the  machlneiy  in  their 
silk  factories  tw  a- third*  employed,  and  are  re.  - 
ceiving  numerous  amplications  from  eld   bands 
daily. 
Messrs.  Frost  and  Stevenson',  Silk  Manufac- 
turer*.— Rather  more  than  half  their  weaving 
looms  at  work. 
The  various  Master   Masons,  Joiners,  Brick- 
layers,  &c,  are  not  now    experiencing  ibe 
slightest  inconvenience  from  a  want  of  woik- 
inen,  and  receive  application*'  for  work  daltt. 
We  do  not,  however,  make  this  atatement  in ' 
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the  spirit  of  triumph  or  partisanship,  but  solely 
as  comprising  facts,  which,  having  been  very 
authoritatively  denied,  we  deem  it  right  in  us 
to  repeat.     Indeed  if  we  glance  at  the  effects 
of  this  turn-out,  (the  present  termination  of 
which  in  our  minds  never  admitted  of  doubt,) 
occupying   as   it  has  done  a  period  of  five 
months,  there  is  in  one  sense  no  room  for  gra- 
tulation.    The  town  has,  it  is  obvious,  been  a 
severe  sufferer — the  manufacturers  and  masters 
have  sustained  heavy  losses — and  the  work, 
people  themselves  have  throughout  the  time 
possessed  in  the  funds  obtained  for  them,  but 
a  very    slender  recompense  for   the  twenty 
weeks  they  have  remained  idle.    Comparing 
the  weekly  wages  which  they  would  have  re- 
ceived had  no  strike  occurred,  with  the  elee- 
mosynary assistance  they  have  actually  ob- 
tained ;  considering  the  object  they  have  been 
seeking  to  achieve,  that  of  enrolling  themselves 
as  members  of  a  confederacy  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  results 
of  the  turn-out  as  now  developed  in  the  supply 
of  a  great  number  of  fresh  hands  to  occupy 
their  places  in  the  various  factories,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  many  of  them  must  feel  assured 
that  the  determination  they  have  sought  to  en- 
force, has  been,  and  yet  must  be,  productive 
of  melancholy  consequences. 


Concordia  inotr  next. 


Sfte  Crisis. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  26. 


Monday  last  was  the  commencement  of 
an  important  era  in  the  history  of  London. 
Never,  perhaps  was  such  an  assemblage 
of  people  collected  together  in  this  great 
metropolis.  The  Unionists  who  composed 
the  procession  were  merely  a  fraction  of 
the  multitude,  the  greater  proportion  of 
whom  were  inactive  spectators.  We  can 
not  presume  to  say  what  was  the  precise 
number  of  individual*,  but  we  think  tfoat 
fifty  thousand  in  the  procession,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  spectators,  is  by 
no  means  an  exaggerated  calculation.  It 
is  reported  by  some  of  the  daily  papers 
that  the  procession  extended  only  three 
miles  in  length;  we  are  fcofitiden» ,  how- 
ever, that  it  extended  nearly  seven  miles, 
and  wherever  it  moved  il  &as  accompanied 
by  a  dense  mass  of  spectators  ;  whilst  all 
the  windows  were  rilled  with  fair  ones, 
who  appeared,  some  to  sympathise  with, 
and  others  to  sneer  at,  the  miscellaneous 
groups  of  sturdy  operatives,  from  whom 
all  their  comforts  flow,  Some,  no  doubt, 
thought  it  was  a  shabby  concern,  because 
the  men  were  dressed  in  plain  or  working 
attire,  and  exhibited  none  of  the  dazzling 
lustre  of  military  array,  nor  were  accom- 
panied  with  any  ot  the  pride  and  flourish 
of  standards,  war  trumpets,  or  other  mar- 
tial stimulants  which  give  such  interest  to 
the  processions  of  those  who  have  appro 
priated  the  wealth  and  physical  power  of 
the  country,  and  love  to  make  an  imposing 
display  of  its  greatness.  But  to  a  reflecting 
mind  there  was  something  infinitely  more 
interesting  in  the  silent,  unostentatious 
movement  of  poor,  simple,  pi  a in- dressed 


mechanics,   arm-in-arm,    without    evert  a 
single  banner  to  wave,  or  a  single  weapon 
of  offence  or  defence  about   th^m.     The 
day    following  the  procession   we  saw  a 
company  of  artillery  drawing  some  instru- 
ments  of  destruction,   with    ammunition 
behind  them,  in  readiness  for  a  deadly  storm 
of"  thunder  and  bolt,*'  if  thunder  and  bolt 
should  be  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the 
peace  ;  and  we  could  not  help  comparing 
the  tawdry  and  ostentatious  display  of  the 
destructive   power    with    the    plain    and 
unimposing  appearance  of  the  power   of 
production  which  we  had  witnessed  on  the 
preceding  day.     The  one  was  extremely 
attractive  to  the  eye  :  the  gaudy  dress  of 
the  soldier,  the  massive  bulk  and   ideal 
power  of  the  engine,  reminded  one  of  the 
wealth  which  it  could  command,  and  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  which  its  proprietors 
had  at  their  own  disposal ;  but  they  also 
reminded  us  of  t!ie  injustice  of  the  means 
by  which  all  these  blessings  were  obtained, 
seeing  they    were   only  extorted    by  the 
fear  of  these  murderous  weapons  of  brutal 
outrage  from  the  sturdy  bones  and  well- 
tanned  hides  of  those  whose  uncomely  dress 
and  untidy  looks  excite  the  sneer  of  the 
gay  ami  the  contempt  of  the  useless  and 
idle  agents  of  the  system  of  terror. 

The  procession  had  a  line  of  six  miles 
at  the  least,  and  it  tilled  it  all ;  its  tedious 
length  made  it  rather  uncomfortable  for 
those  in  the  rear,  who  were  obliged  to 
wait  about  three  hours  after  the  car  began 
to  move  before  they  could  join  the  tiain. 
However,  many  of  them  contrived  to 
amuse  themselves  in  a  very  agreeable  and 
innocent  way.  Man  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
recreation.  If  be  has  no  manly  employ- 
ment to  engage  his  mind,  be  can  easily 
condescend  to  puerilities,  and  derive  a 
temporary  satisfaction  from  them.  And  per- 
haps nothing  is  better  calculated  to  show 
the  innocence  of  the  motives  by  which  the 
Unionists  were  actuated,  than  this  good- 
humoured  accommodating  spirit,  which, 
instead  of  plotting  schemes  of  mischief,  as 
vile  aspergers  of  the  daily  press  have  ever 
been  insinuating,  resorted  to  mere  childish 
simplicity  of  action,  to  wile  away  the 
lingering  hours  that  passed  between  the 
movement  of  the  first  and  the  last,  the 
head  and  the  tail,  of  the  immense  boa  con- 
strictor of  productive  power.  Our  friend 
Mr.  Baume,  who  is  a  perfect  fac- simile  of 
perpetual  motion,  and  as  unfit  as  any  man 
in  existence  for  enjoying  a  day  of  rest,  or 
rendering  obedience  to  a  Sabbath  protect- 
ing bill,  observing  tbat  his  Miscella- 
neous Lodge  had  contracted  a  great  quan- 
tity of  dust  on  their  way  to  the  fields, 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  brush  to  dis- 
perse it,  and  regretted  he  had  not  brought 
one  in  his  pocket ;  hut  no  sooner  was  the 
wish  expressed,  than  a  brush*  appeared. 
Mr.  Crow  had  the  article  inrequest,  and 
Baume  immediately  dubbed  himseJf,  and 


was  unanimously  elected,  dustman  of  \he 
Miscellaneous  Lodge.  He  pulled  thtm 
all  out  one  by  one,  without  any  respec 
to  persons, — genteel  and  shabby,  and 
shabby-genteel — rubbed  them  well  froa 
head  to  heel,  behind  and  before,  and  fas 
contemplated,  with  a  moat  bene?olentud 
sublime  satisfaction,  the  great  mora]  coup 
he  had  made.  Thus  the  time  was  speit 
innocently  and  cheerfully ;  nor  was  it  lot; 
for  there  friends  and  countrymen  met  w* 
had  never  met  before ;  there  hearts  tat 
united  in  friendship  which  hid  sent 
known  of  each  other's  existence;  and  that, 
no  doubt,  new  resolutions  were  formal, 
and  new  convictions  received,  all  feroor- 
able  to  the  cause  of  unity  and  ojiremJ 
association. 

Nothing  occurred  worth  mentioning  <n 
the  route  :  the  number  and  the  order,  the 
innocence  and  decorum  of  the  meeting, 
are  all  that  is  worth  knowing;  therefore 
we  shall  not  inform  our  readers  wfakh 
trade  went  first  and  which  went  last,  nor 
what  was  the  line  of  march,  except  tot 
it  went  from  Copenhagen -fields  to  Kes- 
ington  Common ;  having  very  prudently 
passed  the  Bedlam  ground,  it  not  beiif 
sufficient  to  hold  the  whole  of  them. 

The  deputation  led  the  van,  or  rams; 
the  van  was  led  by  the  car,  carried  on  Ike 
shoulders  of  twelve  members;  on  escs 
side  of  which  was  one  of  the  leaders oi 
horseback ;  the  deputation  followed  ina, 
accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wade  ii 
his  canonicals,  Mr.  Owen,  and  Mr.  Csr* 
penter.  When  they  reached  the  Home- 
office,  the  car  stopped,  and  the  depatatioa 
called  upon  the  Home  Secretary,  W 
Melbourne,  but  were  refused  ao  intnmew 
on  account  of  the  illegality  of  the  mode 
of  presentation.  We  presume  this  ille- 
gality (we  are  for  ever  falling  tatosne* 
other)  arises  from  the  57  Geo.  III.  c  19, 
which  says  that  it  is  unlawful "  for  any  p*- 
son  or  persons  to  call  any  meeting  exceed- 
ing fifty  persona,  or  for  any  water  ** 
persona  exceeding  fifty  to  meet  in  WesV 
minster  or  the  county  of  Middlesex,*!** 
one  mile  of  Westminster  Bali,  (exes* 
such  part  of  the  pariah  of  St  Ptnfc 
Covent  Garden,  within  that  disUscO 
for  any  political  purpose,  on  any  day  d**; 
ing  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  or  of  toy  of 
the  courts  of  law.  Upon  these  gn*n* 
the  petition  was  refused,  bis  Jordshp. 
by  his  under- secretary,  stitisg  tntt  p 
should  be  very  happy  to  present  the  peti- 
tion on  a  future  occasion  to  his  Majesty' 
if  brought  forward  in  a  becoming  inanant 
This  result,  however,  was  not  nsade  knoti 
to  the  procession  which  moved  on  to  b* 
nington  Common,  the  car  and  pet®* 
remaining  at  the  Home-office  till  the  pro- 
cession passed. 

Thus  one  object  of  the  meeting  has  been 
defeated  ;  but  this  was  not  the  only  ob- 
ject ;  they  meant  also  to  make  a  tbsphv 
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"fnnrober  and  moral  power;  ami  in  this 
ibey  nave   proved  eminently  successful. 
Yet  not  one1  half  of  the  Loud  >n  Unionists 
were  there ;  many  were  prevented  by  ne- 
cessity from  accompanying  their  brethren, 
many  by    policy,    and    others    by   their 
*vives ;  whilst  others,  who  were  determined 
not  to  be  hen*  pecked  on  such  a  memorable 
occasion,  possessed  such  a  magnetic  in. 
riuence  over  their    affectionate  counter- 
parts,   as    to    draw  them    after    them. 
•*  That's  it,"  says  an  old  woman,  when 
she  saw  a  female  Unionist  in  the  proces- 
sion; *•  let  every  woman  be  shot  that  does 
not  stand  up   for  her   husband    and   the 
Onions;   God    bless  the    Union!"     1  he 
women  are  called  nervous  things  ;  so  they 
are;    but  their   nerves   are   like    violin- 
tttrings,  capable  of  being  tightened  to  any 
dejrree  of  firmness,  without  either  snapping 
or  losing  the  power  of  action.      We  saw 
hundreds  of  women  as  we  passed  along, 
whose  very  looks  alarmed  us.     'I  hey  had 
a  boldness  and  military  resolution  depicted 
in  their  features  and  attitudes,  that  con- 
vinced us  that,   if  the  1,500  police,  which 
were  concealed  about  Gray Vinn Jane,  had 
been  let  loose  upon  us,  the  women  alone 
Mould  have  dispersed  them.      We  don't 
think  the   Rniperor  of  Dahomy  an  igno- 
ramus in  the  science  of  humanity,  because 
he  has  a  body. guard  of  a, 000  women  to 
protect  him. 

We  saw  a  few  military  gentlemen  <  yeing 

us  from  the  windows  as  we  passed  along ; 

they  were,  no  doubt,  ruminating  on  the 

beat  moral  means  of  dispersing  the  mob,— 

by  a  volcanic  eruption  from  some  of  the 

enormous  craters  of  the  Royal   artillery. 

One  of  these  officers  of  political  order  and 

peace    suddenly   stopped,   took   out  his 

memorandum-book  and  pencil,  and  wrote 

(on  horseback)  a  short  note,  which  he  gave 

to  a  well-dressed,  good-looking  boy,  and, 

putting  half.a-crown  into  his  hand,  desired 

Him  to  give  it  to  any  one  of  the  Union 

leaders.     The  boy  gave  it  to  Mr.  O'Niel, 

^Warden   of   the    Miscellaneous    Lodge. 

The  contents  were  simply  a  counsel  on  the 

officer's  part  to  abstain  from  all  violence 

mid    disorder  of  any   kind  :    very  good 

counsel,  but  by  no  means  called  for,  as 

he  Unionists  were  as  much  afraid  of  vio- 

^nce   as  the  military  gentleman  himself, 

vho  was  under  the  influence  of  a  nervous 

baking  when   he  committed  his  counsel 

r»  writing.     We  give  him  credit  for  it. 

'Yho  would  not  shake,  aad  quake  too,  at 

bve   thought  of  shedding  human  blood,  or 

e^ing   the  object  of  a  murderous  assault? 

he    bravest  and  the   best  of  men    will 

twake  before  an  engagement,  and  regain 

heir  presence  of  mind  as  soon  as  they 

Ave  entered  it.     Let  this  great  meeting, 

owever,  so  orderly,  so  innocent,  and  so 

timorous,  convince  our  infatuated  rulers 

fiat  we  are  not  the  men  they  took  us  to 

c ;  that  we  have  no  plundering  or  mur- 


dering designs;  that  we  contemplate 
nothing,  but  new  and  more  "equitable 
Commercial  and  trading  arrangements  : — 
that  we  seek  only  a  just  distribution  of 
the  wealth  which  we  ourselves  produce ; 
that  we  are  content  to  work,  and  even  to 
sweat,  provided  the  idle  are  not  entitled, 
by  the  iniquitous  laws  of  the  legislature,— 
•'  to  eat  our  flesh  and  drink  our  blood,"  as 
a  certain  book  very  strikingly  expresses  it. 
The  following  is  the  petition  : 

TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT 

MAJESTY. 
The  humble  petition  of  the  Members  of  the 
Trades'  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Humbly  skoweth, 

That  your  petitioners  deem  it  a  most  sacred 
duty  they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  posterity, 
and  also  to  your  Majesty,  thus  to  declare  to 
your  Majesty  the  intense  interest  and  anxiety 
with  which  they  contemplate  a  decision  which 
has  lately  been  pronounced  in  one  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's courts  of  judicature,  at  Dorchester^ 
against  six  agricultural  labourers,  who  had 
been  then  and  there  convicted  of  having  ad. 
ministered  to  other  agricultural  laboureis  a  cer- 
tain oath  not  required  and  sanctioned  by  law, 
and  who  have  been  in  consequence  sentenced  to 
a  punishment  of  seven  years'  transportation. 

Your  petitioners,  considering  this  sentence 
to  be  both  extremely  cruel  and  oppressive,  and 
viewing  the  proceeding,  as  they  are  obliged  to 
do,  in  the  light  of  an  unjustifiable  attack  upon 
the  righto  of  humanity,  do  hereby  humbly 
supplicate  your  Majesty  s  interference  to  pre- 
vent its  execution,  and  that  your  Majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  order  a  strict  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  into  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  affair,  which  your 
petitioners  verily  believe  involves  consequences 
of  the  highest  magnitude  and  importance ;  and 
also  that  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  ap- 
point a  Special  Commission  to  inquire  into  toe 
real  causes  of  the  great  distress  which  prevails 
among  the  working  population  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's empire,  and  from  which,  if  not  speedily 
averted,  your  petitioners  apprehend  the  most, 
deplorable  results. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
shall  ever  pray. 

*  This  brush  was  brought  from  Paris,  and 
thus  formed  a  junction  between  France  and 
England.  It  is  the  only  Union  brush  in  exist- 
ence.— N.  B.  Mr.  Baurae  is  a  Frenchman,  and 
it  looks  as  if  Nature  had  destined  the  French 
to  brmh  up  the  English,  and  rouse  them  to 
action. 

We  have  given  an  extract  from  the  lead- 
ing article  of  the  Derby  Mercury  for 
April  16th,  to  give  our  readers  an  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  the  operatives 
there.  We  believe,  from  private  informa- 
tion, that  it  is  not  strictly  correct;  but 
still  it  i*  in  the  main  true  that  the  men  are 
returning  to  work,  after  having  suffered  se- 
vere hardships,  in  our  last  number  of  the 
Crisis,  we  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Builders'  Committee,  that 
they  were  doing  well,  and  thus  led  our 
readers  into  a  delusion  respecting  their  pre* 
sent  condition.  Our  authority,  however,  is 
nov  such  as  we  can  implicitly  depend  upon ; 


and  it.  entitles  us  to  say  that  the  Derby 
operatives  have  been,  for  some  weeks  past, 
in  a  state  of  dreadful  destitution,  having 
nothing  wherewith  to  purchase  even  the 
moat  meagre  fare  to  feed  their  famished 
carcasses  withal.  For  three  weeks  past* 
they  have  had  no  more  than  Is.  6cL  per 
week  ;  and,  in  their  present  circumstances, 
seem  to  hare  no  hope  of  a  continuance  of 
that  paltry  sum.  Now,  though  we  are  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  "  striking"  system 
in  almost  every  light  in  which  it  can  be 
viewed,  yet,  after  such  a  determined  and 
almost  national  struggle  had  commenced 
in  behalf  of  our  Derby  friends,. and  after 
so  many  noble  resolutions  were  passed  to 
support  them  to  the  last,  and  to  put  them 
in  a  fair  way  of  doing  business  for  them* 
selves,  we  feel  very  sorry  to  see  them  all 
at  once  deserted,  aud  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their  masters,  whose  chief  plea- 
sure now  consists  in  making;  a  display  of 
their  restored  supremacy.  Tjie  wages  of 
those  who  have  returned  are  miserably  re- 
duced ;  even  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  has, 
in  many  cases,  taken  place.  Mr.  Frost, 
one  of  the  masters,  says  that  he  expects 
each  of  his  old  hands  to  give  him  one 
pound  when  he  returns,  as  a  compensation 
for  his  loss.  And  if  the  poor  fellows 
complain,  he  says  that  "  they  buve  had 
their  day  of  mastery,  and  now  he  must 
have  his."  There  is  no  alternative,  then, 
hut  starvation  or  submission,  and  more 
abject  slavery  than  ever. 

The  masters  are  requiring  the  old  hands, 
as  they  return  to  work,  to  sign  a  declara- 
tion promising  to  forsake  the  Unions, 
and  no  more  to  enter  into  combinations  of 
the  kind  ;  and  they  are  succeeding  in  ob- 
taining these  signatures.  This  is  to  be  ex*, 
pected;  hunger  will  tame  a  lion,  and  it  re- 
quires greater  courage  to  brave  it  than  to 
brave  the  bloody  agents  of  political  des- 
potism. We  do  not  fear  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  any  such  assaults  against  our  great 
national  schemes  of  regeneration.  But  still 
we  are  sony  to  see  any  signal  triumph  of 
our  adversaries  obtained  by  carrying  a 
position  which  we  have  been  so  long  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  as  a  strong-hold*  The 
Derby  Unionists  did  not  strike  at  the  sug- 
gestion or  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Unions 
at  large,  or  of  any  of  the  great  Unions ; 
but  we  embraced  their  cause,  and  imme- 
diately made  it  our  own,  and  consequently 
we  must  regard  the  present  predicament 
as  a  species  of  defeat.  However,  our  op- 
ponents have  no  good  reason  to  chuckle 
over  it ;  ••  striking"  is  not  our  ultimate  ob- 
ject—we have  more  peaceful  and  more 
prudent  measures  in  contemplation  ;  and  it 
shall  be  our  aim  hereafter  to  impress  upon 
all  the  working  classes  the  propriety  of 
submitting  for  a  season  to  the  present  rate 
of  wages,  until  all  the  operatives  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  collected  under 
one  Executive  Council,  all  pursuing  the 
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same  measures'  and  folldvrluft  the  saW 
regulations.  This  is  the  math  objfcct  Which 
we  have  at  present  in  view  t  all  partial 
movements  are  useless,  except  as  stimuli 
to  stir  up  the  different' classes  of  producers 
to  come  forward  and  raftge  themselves* 
under  the  banner  of  industry. 

But  what  shall  be  done  for  Derby? 
Shall  we  confess  our  defeat  in  an  honest 
and  candid  manner,  or  shall  we  yet  make 
a  great  and  universal  movement,  and  ac- 
complish our  original  purpose  ?  We  should 
like  to  hear  a  response  to  this  query :  we 
are  disposed  to  be  candid,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  be  decided  ;  eithet  to  give  a 
friendly  advice  to  these  vicims  of  public 
spirit  to  yield  for  a  season,  and  co-operate 
with  their  brethren  in  the  great  national 
movements ;  or  to  call  upon  the  productive 
population  of  England  to  redeem  their 
reputation,  and  give  the  lie  to  that  prevail- 
ing character  of  fickleness,  indecision,  and 
want  of  purpose  with  which  they  are 
branded  by  the  Whig  and  Tory  Journals. 


OLDHAM. 

Another  occurrence  of  universal  interest  has 
taken  place  at  Oldham,  and  a  strike  of  a  most 
formidable  nature  has  thrown  12,000  indivi- 
duals out  Of  employment.  This  strike  hat  been 
occasioned  by  the  apprehension  of  two  of  the 
Unionists,  woo  were  take.i  prisoners  in  one  of 
the  lodges,  which  had  been  forcibly  entered  by 
the  police.  The  attempt  to  rescue  the  two 
prisoners  occasioned  a  struggle,  in  which,  it  is 
reported,  three  lives  were  lost  An  attack  was 
made  by  the  operatives  upon  the  factory  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  a  member  of  die  Society  of 
Friends,  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  people  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  kind 
of  reel  into  his  factory.  Thompson,  fearing  an 
attack,  had  secreted  arms  in  his  factory,  and  by 
these  the  first  fatal  shot  was  fired,  which 
wounded  one  Of  the  Unionists  in  the  left  breast, 
and  instantly  deprived  him  of  life.  The 
struggle  immediately  became  desperate;  the 
factory  was  vigorously  attacked,  and  after  that 
Mr.  Thompson's  house  was  entered,  and  the 
furniture  tumultously  destroyed. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  this  un- 
fortunate occurrence ;  we  can  only  express  our 
regret  that  it  has  taken  place.  It  is  one  of  a 
thousand  others  which  must  fellow  m  quick 
succession,  if  our  rulers  do  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  Wisdom,  who  is  perpetually  lifting  up 
her  voice  in  the  streets,  saying,  "  How  long, 
ye  simple  ones,  shall  ye  love  simplicity,  and 
ye  scorners  delight  in  scorning,  and  fools  hate 
knowledge.  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof,  and  be- 
hold  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  you,"  We 
give  no  encouragement  to  these  violent  mfodeS 
of  effecting  deliverance ;  they  cannot  prosper ; 
but  still  we  are  not  disposed  to  blame  the  ope- 
ran*  ves  ;  their  provocation  is  very  great,  and  it 
requires  more  than  human  patience  to  with- 
stand the  malignant  and  infatuated  obstinacy 
of  the  present  legislators  anclleaders  of  society. 

There  is  a  general  and  resolute  system  of 
attack  premeditated,  both?  by(  masters  and 
government ;  ana*  <at  present'  they  seem  to  be 
very  sanguines  ofrsnsoess.  ;  The*  .-whole  press  is 
giving  them  enpoursgem^ :  bf  spreading  the 
report  that  the  Unions 'are  declining ;  that  they 
feel  themselves4  unequal  to  the  task  which  they 


hive  undertaken;  that  their  spirit  is  failing; 
and  all  their  strikes  are  merely  tending  to  de- 
stroy their  confidence,  and  prepare  them  for  a 
general  dissolution.  Derby  lias  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  all  these  false  statements  of  the 
public  press,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
private  reasons  for  this  particular  failure, 
which  has  been  occasioned  by  a  very  different 
cause  from  any  want  of  spirit  or  resolution  on 
the  part  of  the  Unionists. 

Unless  we  combiue  upon  a  great  and  na- 
tional scale ;  unless  we  bring  together  all  the 
Lodges  and  Unions  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  general  measures,  we 
shall  be  frittered  away  by  degrees,  or  have 
new  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way,  which  will 


us  to  retrograde  and  defer  the  day  of  uni- 
versal deliverance.  The  masters  are  attacking 
the  men  in  all  quarters ;  they  are  threatening ; 
and  their  threats  are  in  many  cases  successful,  in 
inducing  their  workmen  to  withdraw,  or  with- 
hold themselves  from  the  public  associations; 
and  the  strikes  are  all  so  many  persecutions  of 
hunger  and  domestic  misery  to  thousands,  as 
well  as  enormous  taxes  upon  the  industry  and 
kind  feeling  of  the  whole  of  the  working  classes. 
Strikes  are  only  the  consequences  of  division 
amongst  the  Unions ;  a  general  Union  would 
for  ever  put  an  end  to  the  "  striking"  system, 
and  secure  the  independence  of  the  labourer. 
The  public  press  seems  to  imagine  that 
u  striking''  is  all  that  Unions  propose  to  do, 
and  nence  they  argue  their  inutility.  The 
press  is  rijght  in  its  conclusion,  but  it  is  sadly 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  can  accomplish 
no  more  than  a  strike  for  higher  wages.  We 
should  soon  unveil  the  editorial  deception, 
could  we  merely  call  the  Unions  together. 

The  three  active  magistrates  in  the  investi- 
gation and  trial  of  the  Oldham  riots  and  rioters, 
(as  they  are  called)  are  all  reverend  gentlemen, 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  servants  of  Jesusi 
"  Blessed  are  the  feet  of  them  that  brine  sal- 
vation, that  preach  glad  tidings  of  good  things 
— that  say  unto  Zion,  thy  poor  shall  be  fed ! !" 


RELIGIOUS  UNIONS. 
The  Trades'  Unions  are  now  beginning  sen- 
sibly to  affect  the  religious  world.  Consider, 
able  excitement  already  prevails  among  several 
sects  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
proposals  are  being  msde  to  form  associations 
upon  the  same  principle  of  mutual  co-operation 
as  forms  the  oasis  of  the  General  Trades* 
Unions.  Vast  numbers  of  religious  persons,  of 
all  denominations,  are  now  joining  the  Unions ; 
but  hitherto  they  have  met  with  considerable 
opposition  from  their  religious  instructors,  and 
in  many  cases  have  been  expelled  the  society. 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  inform  our  readers 
that  the  resistance  to  this  spiritual  tyranny  is 
already  beginning  to  bring  forth  its  fruit.  At 
a  meeting  of  preachers,  held  at  Nottingham, 
Match  23,  it  was  resolved  that  some  general 
observations  on  the  character  of  Primitive 
Christianity  should  be  sent  to  the  Pioneer  for 
insertion,  that  it  might  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
other  religious  associations  throughout  the 
country  to  follow  their  benevolent  example. 
The  document,  signed  by  seven  preachers,  is  a 
good  outline  of  the  original  system  upon  which 
the  Christian  church  was  founded,  and  for 
some  time  conducted.  We  have  frequently, 
in  the  CriM,  adduced  the  same  arguments  in  ! 
favour' of  associations  for  mutual  benefit ;  and  i 
now  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  spirit  of  the  ' 
age  is  beginning  to  take  a  turn  in  our  favour,  | 
and  to  open  Up  a  prospect  of  reconciliation  be-  ' 


tween  die  well-disposed  of  all  modes  ef  dunk, 
ing  on  metaphysical  subjects.  If  we  enroot  all 
unite  in  faith,  we  may  at  least  unite  in  good 
morals. 

We  would  encourage  religions  Unions  mere, 
ly  upon  condition  that  the  members  join  their 
respective  trades  in  the  great  National  Union  ; 
otherwise  these  Unions  will  merely  cause  * 
rent  in  the  great  system  of  organisation. 

TOTHE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

REGENERATION  SOCIETY, 
Assembled  at  the  New  Inn,  Bradford,  to  firm 

a  Committee  according  to  the  Resolution  tf 

the  Public  Meeting  of  March  10M,  1834. 

My  Friends, — As  Chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing held  last  Monday,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
write  to  you  my  reasons  for  not  being  among 
you  this  evening. 

I  do  not  appear  among  you,  1st.  Because  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Regeneration  Society, 
and  do  not  intend  to  become  one.  You  know 
I  approve  its  object — I  am  convinced  they  can 
more  than  make  good  all  their  statements  of 
the  deplorable  and  ruinous  effects  of  long 
hours  and  consequent  over-production,  upon 
the  finances  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
producers,  both  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed. 

I  also  heartily  approve  of  ita  great  object, 
viz.  to  establish  cordial  union  of  masters  ami 
men,  and  to  effect  a  general  reduction  of  labour 
to  eight  hours  a  day;  and  I  fully  acknowledge 
the  right  of  every  man  to  bargain  for  his 
labour,  and  to  claim  reasonable  occupation  and 
reasonable  remuneration.  I  have  done  what  I 
could  in  Bradford  to  bring  the  subject  under 
discussion,  and  have  had  more  reproach  cast 
upon  me  for  so  doing  than  yon  are  aware  of; 
but  I  thought  it  my  duty,  both  to  employers 
and  workmen,  and,  I  must  add,  to  rnysetf  aba, 
For  as  a  religious,  moral,  or  literary  in- 
structor, I  have  at  present  no  fair  chance  ef 
exercising  the  office  I  sustain  among  the  ma- 
nufacturing population.  But  though  I  ap- 
prove of  toe  Regeneration  Society,  I  dechne 
to  join  it  or  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee 
in  Bradford. 

Sndly.  Because  I  have  not  seen  In  tnees 
past,  (1st)  that  Units*  amongst  the  workiog 
people,  or  (2nd.)  that  Confide  on,  or  (3rd,) 
that  Forbearance,  or  (4th.)  that  Zraa  sad 
Self-denial  which  are  essential,  in  order  to 
accomplish  any  object  of  general  advantage 
and  practical  good. 

(1.)  You  are  a  rope  of  sand;  you  are  jealous 
of  each  other.  There  are  many  of  yon  tbst 
would  not  give  up  one  hour's  occupation,  act 
hour's  comfort,  or  the  price  of  one  glass  ef 
ale,  to  save  your  own  class  from  distress  sad 
ruin.  These  are  heavy  charges,  but  I  appeal 
to  facts  that  they  are  all  true.  There  are  maaj 
creditable  exceptions,  but  the  average  of  the 
case  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  I  have  staled. 
Where  there  are  two  men  who  would  faithfaflr 
unite  together  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  op- 
pression, in  a  lawful,  peaceable,  respeetfid 
and  yet  firm  manner,  there  are  twenty  who 
will  go  and  fawn  upon  an  oppressor*  and  cruder 
to  him,  and  some  will  even  give  their  cbftdrea 
up  to  him  without  a  sigh,  to  be  destroyed  by 
excessive  labour;  and  thus,  either  openly  «r 
indirectly,  they  will  strengthen  theoppteaaori 
hands. 

I  know  this  to  be  true,  and  so  amen  tsr 
your  unity. 

(«.)  Now  for  your  confidence  in  each  other. 
You  cannot  trust  one  another  ;       * ?A  "  *""  """ 


and  it  if  the  ; 
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preme  study  and  delight  of  your  enemies  to 
foment  tnd  increase  your  jealousv.  How  well 
they  succeed  you  all  know.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  vast  deal  of  jealousy  among  you,  which 
cannot  be  excused,  much  less  justified  on  any 
.grounds.  You  are  often  jealous  of  your  best 
tnd  most  tried  friends— of  such  as  never  de- 
ceived you,  and  who  obtain  little  else  but 
trouble,  reproach,  and. pecuniary  lost  by  as- 
sisting you.  Think  me  not  severe — I  know  it 
is  all  true.  And  do  not  take  my  remarks  to 
apply  to  Bradford  only,  but  to  the  body  of 
workmen  in  general. 

(3.)  And  now  as  to  your  want  of  forbear- 
ance. When  any  practical  measure  of  relief 
is  brought  before  yoti,  every  man  has  a  nos- 
trum of  his  own  to  pelt  at  it ;  every  little  po- 
litician pulla  out  his  penny  trumpet  to  blow  it 
down  I  You  complain  of  long  hours,  of  con- 
sequent exhaustion  and  unavoidable  ignorance. 
You  lament  how  small  is  your  ability,  from 
want  of  mental  cultivation  and  information,  to 
weigh  arguments  or  to  judge  of  propositions ; 
and  yet,  when  such  men  as  Mr.  Fielden  and 
Mr.  Clegg  come  before  you,  (whom  you  can 
neither  suspect  of  Whig  "  Tricks"  or  Tory 
"Tricks,'*}  and  propose  to  unite  you  with  your 
masters,  lor  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
eight  hours'  regulation,  and  retaining  present 
wages,  one  throws  in  his  apple  of  discord; 
another  his  bone  of  contention;  another  rat- 
tles his  little  twopenny  political  drum;  and  a 
fourth  full  valiantly  blows  up  his  twopenny 
trumpet.  One  shouts  out  "  Universal  Suf- 
frage !"  another  "  Destroy  the  Aristocracy !" 
and  to  complete  the  farce,  another  praises  the 
"  Reform  Bill ! !"  You  have  a  right  to  your  own 
views  of  those  questions,  but  what  can  do  you 
any  real  good  if  long. hours  aie  to  continue? 
Suppose  you  had  universal  suffrage  and  vote 
by  ballot,  and  along  with  it  the  long  hours 
and  scanty  wages  of  the  American  operatives, 
what  better  would  you  be  ?  Don't  you  know 
ret  that  you  might  live  in  absolute  and  most 
torrid  slavery  under  a  republic  ?  Look  at  the 
slavery  of  the  whole  States  in  America,  and 
ook  at  the  long  hours  of  the  operatives  con- 
lected  with  the  manufactures  in  the  free  states. 
There  they  have  no  national  debt — no  corn 
aws— the  raw  material  at  hand,  and  untaxed ; 
«t  yet  there  in  one  tax,  and  that  is  a  tax  upon 
very  thing  that  you,  the  British ,  operatives, 
oake  and  send  there !  I  suppose  this  is  free 
rade  I  (With  France  also  it  is  the  same.) 
n  fact,  yon  have  republicanism,  and  most 
orrid  actual  slavery — republicanism  and  long 
mrs,  with  poor  wages — republicanism  and 
tax  on  all  British  labour.  Yes,  my  friends, 
id  there  is  republicanism  and  an  American 
istocracy.  Yes,  and  a  very  proud  aristocracy 
'money,  though  not  of  blood.  Here  we  have 
rth,  but,  believe  me,  I  had  much  rather  be 
e  slave  of  some  old  English  duke  than  a 
ctory  lord's  free-man.  One  is  proud,  and 
ra  he  will  do  vjhat  he  likes  with  his  own ; 
it  yet  he4Qvea,4o  see  his  tenantry  happy,  and 
me  of  them  have  told  me  that  he  contrives 
make  them  so,  though  perhaps,  when  the  fit 
ces  him*,  he  turns  out  a  score  or  two ;  but  the 
ler,  the  money  aristocrat,  is  not  less  proud, 
>ugh  well  cloaked  in  the  guise  of  liberality, 
der  which  he  generously  calculates,  and  with 
»t  nicety,  not  how  his  labourer  may  prosper, 
t  what  is  the  last  moment  of  his  workman's 
rupation,  where  his  own  profit  ends,  and  his 
%  loss  begins.  y  There  are  exceptions  among 
\  manufacturers,  I ,  thankfully  acknowledge; 
:  what  have  you' to  do?    T  answer,  shorten 


your  hours  of  labour,  and  you  then  put  both 
these  aristocrats  in  a  beneficial  position,  with, 
outdestroying  them,  oi\  allowing  ttaMft  0>r , 
stroy  you. — Now,  therefore,  do  exercise  a  little 
forbearance,  and  keep  your  little  political  play- 
things still  and  quiet,  when  great  practical 
questions  are  under  discussion. 

(4.)  But  again,  I  cannot  join  you,  because 
you  have  no  steady  zeal,  nor  sufficient  self- 
denial.  You  take  it  "by  fits  and  starts"  and 
then  you  fall  flat  again.  You  "  start  aside 
like  a  broken  bow."  But  few  of  you  will  give 
yourselves  any  trouble  at  all  about  your  own* 
interests.  Tell  me  what  you  have  ever  started 
in  Bradford  which  has  been  well  and  consistently 
supported?  Prove  that  you  are  not  a  rope  of 
sand.  Oppressors  know  this,  and  hence  they 
defy  you,  and  by  their  example  and  their  system* 
oblige  others  to  follow  them  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  oppress  you.  I  know  well  that  those 
very  persons  who  rejoice  so  at  your  jealousy 
and  divisions/  and  who  so  eagerly  fan  the  flame, 
will  be  the  first  victims  of  tie. fire  they  have 
kindled,  but  this  does  not  make  your  case  any 
better. 

Then  look  again  at  the  ruinous  intemper. 
ance  and  immorality  which  preyail$  among 
you— which  makes  and  keeps  you  poor — which 
distresses  and  pines  your  families,  and  con- 
stantly swells  the  poor  rates. 

I  know  there  are  good  men  among  you,  of 
noble  spirit  and  of  exemplary  self-denial ;  but 
where  there  is  one  of  this  description,  there 
sre,  how  many  ?  who  would  not  sacrifice  a 
thimble-full  of  intoxicating  liquor,  if  it  was  to 
save  the  West  Riding !  Now,  if  this  is  not 
die  fact,  then  make  me  happy,  by  pruvingime 
mistaken.    How  glad  should  I  be  I 

For  three  years  I  have  been;  striving  to  help 
you,  but  you  will  not  help  yourselves.  Your 
undaunted  friend  Oastler  •  has  done  so  in  •  a 
still  greater  degree,  and  even. he  is  dishearten- 
ed !  Now,  then,  let  us  see  that  you  cam  help 
yourselves.  Cast  away  all  the  selftirapoeet} 
slavery  of  your  ungodliness— ^your  intoxicating 
eups*— your  dissolute-  and  profane  habits .;  cease 
to  rob  your  own  families  and  your,  own  breasts 
of  comfort  and  peace ;  cease,  to  suspect  each 
other — be  united — exercise  ftrbearance-r*b* 
steady  and  zealous  in  your  awn.  cause,  and 
then  there  will  be  «nn*  encouragement  Sot  dis- 
interested men  to  work  with  you. 

But  I  have  another  reason/for  standing  jbacfe. 
Mr.  Oastler  and  myself  are,  jou,  know,  T«ry 
obnoxious  to  the  employers  generally. ,  Now 
the  object  of  the  Regeneration  Society  it,  to 
promote  a  cordial  co-operation  between-masters 
and  men.  But  if  we  take  any  directing  part, 
die  masters  will  perhaps  keep  back,  or  else 
make  that  an  excuse  for  so  doing.  Besides,  I, 
for  one,  have  already  done  my  part,  and  have 
determined  not  again  to  take  any  lead  in  these 
questions.  Let  some  one  else  take  a  turn. '  I 
wish  your  committee  to  be'  able  to  say  that  J 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  witfi  you, .  My  .heart 
is  with  you  in  all  lawful  and  reasonable  mes> 
sures  tor  bettering  your  condition;,  put  I 
wish  the  parties  more  immediately  concerned 
(though  I  am  sure  all  classes  are  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  question)  to  settle  the  mstterby 
themselves,  as  has  beei*  recommended  by  'Lord 
Althorp,  Sir  Robert 'PeeV-and  Mr.  Fieraen-^- 
men  representitfg  the1  three  political  parties. 
To  their  recommendation  I  say  €  Amen,'  audi 
stand  waiting  as  a  religious  instructor,  \o  take  { 
advantage  of  an  eight  ^di^rs,'  j>lan,  which  Ivre- 
commended  to  the  committee. .  on  Mr\£wUtaft< 
Bill,  when  I  gave  evidence  before  them,  (Re. 


port,  page  119,)  or  any  better  plan  for  amelio- 
rating the  slavery  of .  the  manufacturing  work, 
era.  and  especially  that  of  the  young. 
I  say  then  again,  be  united — banish  jealousy 

— exercise  forbearance — waive  party  politics — 
be  in  good  earnest— cast  of  the  self-imposed 
slavery  of  intemperance  and  ungodliness- 
love  your  families— conciliate  your  masters — 
obey  the  laws,  and  may  Ood  prosper  your  ex- 
ertions !     t  am,  my  friends,  always  faithfully 


yours, 


G.  S.  BULL. 


THE  GRAND  LODGE  OF- OPERATIVE 
CARD  EN  BUS,  TO  TH  EUi  BRETHREN 
OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 


Fellow-countrymea-t-Arise  in  a  body!  Arise  ! 
as  one  -  man,  -  arise !  and  -  assert  your  rights  f 
Justice  is  on  your  side— now  is  the  time  to 
adjust  the  scales.  Do  not  stand  still  and  say  to 
yourselves,  we  will  wait  to  see  how  you  get  on. 
But  let  each  individual  come  forward,  and  swell 
the  numbers  of  those  who  swell .  the,  general 
throng.-  Let  not  your  starving  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  any  period  upbraid  you  with  iograitude, 
in  not  uniting  for  yours  and  for  their  support. 
Horticulture  has  been  and  now  is  the  pride  and 
pleasure  of  every  class  of  beings  and  grade  of 
society ;  and  why  *s  it  that  we  are  so  poorly  re- 
munerated, <for; our  labour  in  this  useful;  and  in- 
teresting ( science  \  Let  not  the  roasters*  who 
coin  money  from  your  shoulders,  make  you 
afraid ;  for,  if  you  will  unite,  you  are  stronger 
than-  them*  Their  language  is,  how  great  is  the 
profit  1  how  sweet  is  the  pleasure!  while  we 
know  by  experience,  how  great  is  the  misery* 
how  bitter  the  slavery  that  we  endure!  Come 
forward,  then,  and  do  not  delay  coming  forward » 
and  join  your  brethren.  •  Come  forward,  and 
rally  round  in  Union ! 

Names  are  enrolled  at  the  following  places  n— . 
Anglesea  Arms,  Selwood-terrace,  Outers  Elms ; 
No.  i9  Osnaburgh-row,  Groavenor.place,  Pinu 
Heo;  the  Man  Office,  Middle-row,  Holborn ; 
Mr.  Messeders,  No.  3,  Adam  and  Eve  Court, 
Oxford-street;  G.  Ball,  Society's-gardens,  Chhu 
wick  ;  and  at  No.  6,  Springthorp-place,  Webb'a- 
lane,  Hammersmith,  where  all  communications, 
must  be  addressed,  if  by  letter,  post  paid. 

E.  Stall  wood,  Secretary. 


-  A  Capital  way  of  getting  rid  of  Capital. 
PuNisHMSNt& — The  Magistrates  of  Inverness 
have  applied  to  the  Lord  Advocate  to  take 
some  steps  for  getting  the  burgh  relieved  of 
the  expense  of  executing  criminals.  They 
mention  to  bis  Lordship  that  they  have  die* 
charged  the  hangman,  and  that  they  will  be 
subjected  to  very  serious  expense  if  the  man  at 
present  ia  custody  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
should  be  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Pray,  what 
right  bad  the  magistrates  to  discharge  the 
hangman;  had  he  not  as  good  a  right  to  his 
sinecure  as  any  other  gentleman  on  the  pension 
list?*  But' we  would  counsel  his  Lordship 
to1  recommend  his  Majesty's  advisers  to  give 
the  hangman's  office  to  some  of  the  state  pen. 
doners,  who  are  really  in  misery  from  want  of 
employment.  Then,  instead  or  being  a  burden 
on  the  country,  they  would  be  engaged  in  're- 
lieving' the  country  of  its  burdens,  as  every 
honest  hangman  is. 

p  We  expected  .Lord  Teynham  to.  present  the 

E'  '  an.  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  meeting  to 
ajesty  on  Wednesday ;  but  he  has  re- 
,  unless'  Jfpri^  Melbourne  refuses.  He 
does  notwish  to  sijpplagj  .fte  florae,  Secretary 
in  his  official  duties. 
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THE    CRISIS. 


ABSTRACT  OF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EQUITABLE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE, 
F&f  Two  Month*,  from  Ut  February  to  29th  March,  1831.    • 


Recbivbd. 
Deposit!— Goods  received  as  above 19,223a.  1*. 


Exchanges 

Provisions  and  Grocery 

Festivals 

Lectures .- 

Commission 

Rent — Subscriptions .. 

'Charges 

Material-fund 

Ditto  Shares , 

Musical  Department.... 
Notes  entered 


Old  8tock. 


£.  a. 

48  16 

177  9 

264  8     5, 

91  9  10 

37  18    3 

7  18 

34  6 

0  4 


3 

6 


0  11     5 


£663     0     9 


Old  Notes. 


49    5 
222    1 


3069    3 


New  Notes. 

23,197     4 

1139    4 

337     4 

748     5 


1     0 


300     0 


199     1 


3341     3     I    95,910     0 


Paid. 
Goods  delivered  as  above 95,1484.  Of. 


Exchanges 

Provisions&Grocery,  "I 
including  arrears...  / 

Festivals v.« 

Lectures 

Wages 

Rent 

Charges 

Material  Fund 

Material  Shares  

Musical  Department .... 

Trades' Fund 

Operative   Shoemaker 

B&ls  Payable 

Coals 

Sundry  Loans 

Old  Stock 


£.  a.  d. 

39  2  11 

231  17     6$ 

151  16  8$ ' 

15  7  11    ' 

45  18  5* 

76.  0 

55  6 


0 


1  0 

0  16 

19  17 

2  2 

20  0 

1  9 

2  8 


£663     2    3± 


Old  Note*. 


56      2 


New  tfefet. 
18,313    1 

305    4 

210  0 
348  2 
446    0 


575   2 
9    0 


58    0 


56      2        20,265   3 


Stock  on  hand  (exclusive  of  old  Stock)  34,443ft.  Oa. ;  Notes  in  circulation,  26,025ft.  5a. 


J.  DIXON,  Secretary. 


TO  THE  SHOPMEN,  CLERKS,  PORTERS, 
AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIOUS  NON- 
PRODUCERS. 

Brothers  in  Trade,  yet  Strangers  ip  Union  !•— A 
#  crisis  in  hurtiao  affairs  has  arrived— a  crisis  that  4* 
to  send  into  oblivion  the  tyranny  and  ignorance 
of  past  ages.  The  long*  dseary  night  of  auntsasti. 
tion,  error,  ignorance,  fraud,  disunion,  uqcharita- 
hleness,  and  every  evil  passion,  is  fast  wearing 
away  &  and  the  bright  refulgent  sun  of  truth  ana 
justice,— of  union  and  peace,— of  charity  and 
true  virtue,  is  fast  rising  above  u>e.  political  bo. 
rjson.  The  working  classes  are  about  to  emanci- 
pate themseWes  from  the  slavery  and  ignorance 
which  hare  so  long  degraded  them  lower  than 
the  beasts  that  .perish.  Yes,  brothers,  they  are 
about  to  effect  this  mighty  change:  the  great 
battle  of  industry  and  idleness,  of  the  producing 
many  with  the  idle  few,  is  about  to  take  place. 
ShaU  we  be  idle  spectators  of  this  heart-ex- 
citing scene  7— shall  we  stand  still,  and  see  the 
psoeVsoing  classes  conquer  their  and  our  one. 
■neft;  and  then,  when  they  bane  gained  the 
victory,  come,  and  congratulate  them  upon  it, 
and  snare  the  benefits  ?  Blistered  be  the  tongue 
that  would  give  vent  to  such  a  sapplieatioo  i  and 
paralyzed  he  the  arm .  that  should  be  raised  to 
support  it  J  Let  us  receive .  them  as  brothers,  as 
fellow-labourers  in  the;  cause  of  human  improve, 
moot;  and, let  us  unite  with  them  by  means  of 
the  miscellaneous  lodges :  they  have  invited  us; 
shall  we  respond  to  that  invitation  with  a  stern, 
unfeeling  No  ?  I  know,  yea,  I  am  sure,  you  will 
not  thus  act  But,  brothers,  ought  we  not  to 
unite  for,  our  own  sak/es?  Is  our  condition  so 
perfect  that  it  cannot  be  improved  ?  Have  we  no 
rights  to  obtain,  no  privileges  to  defend,  and  no 
grievances  to  redress?  Do  you  thin^  that  to 
work  sixteen  $outs  a-day  is  necessary  for  so. 
ciety,i*  the  rpad:  to  menV  improvement  and 
jnosal  ezceUence  ?  Do  you  think  that  a  life  of 
(Celibacy  is  the  way  to'  keep  us  from  those  tempta- 
tions to  which  we  are  so  liable  to  run  from  our 
youthful  passions?  How  are  we  to  redress 
these  and  other  grievances  ?  By  union;  yes,  by 
union.  Join  then,  without  delay,  the  miscella- 
neous lodges.  Let  there  be  not  a  village,  yea, 
not  a  parish,  which  has  not  one  of  theselodger; 


and  depend  upon  it,  as  soon  as  we  are  completely 
organised,  the  day  of  cur  redemption  is  not  far 
off-^I  am,  brothers  in  trade,  and  I  hope  soon  to 
say  in  union  too,  X.  W. 

1    A  Grocer's  Shopman,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Grand  Miscellaneous  Lodge  of  Operatives. 


Times;  a  RronLc-t-Thcre  are  in  all  about 
36,000  ministers  of  religion  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  five  in  a  family  ,—whieh  rs  •  the  average 
number, — make  180,000,  supported  by  preach, 
ing  alone.  This  is  little  more  than  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  population.  Why  should 
they  have  a  right  to  the  tithe  or  tenth  of  the 
produce  ?  But  two.  thirds  of  these  are  Dissen- 
ters, who  have  no  tithe;  so  that  the  tithe, 
clergy  are  only  about  the  three-hundredth  part 
of  the  population :  to  give  them  a  tenth,  is 
giving  them  thirty  times  more  than  the  fair 
proportion.  Query;  How  can  a  bushel  of 
wheat  be  divided  amongst  three  hufldied  indi- 
viduals, so  that  each  man  shall  get  a  tenth  ? 

MECHANICS?    HALL     OP    8CIENCE,   COM- 
MBRC1AL  PLACE,  CITY  ROAD,  F1N8BUKY. 

MR.  DETROSIER  will  Lecture  on  Suodey 
Morning  next,  April  tl tn,  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Subject*— Bodies  ip  Space. 

On  Sonday  Evening,  at  seven  o'clock..  Subject- 
Moral  and  Political  View  of  Sabbatical  inatiiutions. 

On  Thursday  Evening,  May  1st,  at  eight  o'clock. 
Subject— Oo  the  Necessity  and  importance  of 
Female  Education. 

Quarterly  Cards,  and  Tickets  of,  Admission,  to 
be  bad  at  J.  Watsov'b,  Bookseller,  adjoining  the 
Institution. 

*«•  This  commodious  Lecture-room  will  be  let 
tor  Public  Meetings,  and  others  of  a  Kke  kind. 

Application  to  be  made  to  X.  Watson. 

TO  CO-OPERATIVE  DEPOSITORS, 

InMUuHom.   CharUite-streei. 

On  Sstnrday  next,  96th  instant,  the  Grocery, 
Breed,  and  Cncsaeanongery  Store  will  be  re- 
opened with  n  supply  of  superior  Articles  in  tbe 
above  line,  upon  highly  advantageous  terms.— 
Observe,  One-fourth  will  be  taken  in  labour  notes. 

Under  tbe  above  new  arrant. ement,  our  friends 
will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  fo  lay  out  their 
money  at  tbe  Store. 


APPRENTICE  WANTED.  — A 
Yoatb,  as  Apprentice  to  the  Prints*  Be* 
nese.  Oue  would  be  preferred  whose  frank 
entertain  the  New  Viewn  of  Society.  ins!/  si 
tbe  CrUU  office. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  aged  53,  residing  at 8rir> 
ton,  and  who  has  receotW  lost  Ms  Wife,  h 
desirous  of  meeting  with  n  middle-sf*d,mp«i. 
ably- connected,  end  intelligent  LADT,  smnw 
of  a  oomfonnble  borne,  and  competent  to  ttttc* 
nomical  management  of  bin  fssstly  teosnfesjrV 
himself,  son,  tutor,  and  two  female  srrfsmj. 
It  mny  be  necensnry  to  state  tbm,  as  it  »iBm 

;  desirable  to  meet  en  nearly  as  ponaibleea  awassf 
reciprociiy,  tbe  Advertiser  would  wish  ihtlsSj 

1  to  be  informed  that  her  Board,  &c  west  we» 

J  aidered  n  just  equivalent  Tor  the  slight  cssercafe 
will  take  upon  herself;  end,  in  order  is  isenvi 

I  good  understanding-,  it  will  be  advisable  tsSjSi 
that  this  Advertisement  need  be  answered  by sas 
possessing  Catholic,  Calviuiutic,  or  SectarunW** 
ciples,  or  religions  prejudices  of  any  kind- 
Address  (post  paid)  H.  H.t  Crisis  €*%* 
Duke-street,  Lincoln's  Inn  field*. 

NOTICES.. 
On  Thursday,  May  1,.  an  Asmrvertsrf  Ia» 

tainment  will  no  herd  at  the-  IssAitenss,  H 
ChaHotle-street,  in  oomsseojoration  of  lit  «•*> 
ing  of  the  Institution.  Mr.  Owen  will  p*m% 
A  Cold  Collation  will  be  serves)  at  Sis  schsV 
at  whicw,  as  welLea  during;  the  resnrisnv* 
the  evening,  every  nttentiou  will  be 
to  the  comfort  in  every  respect,  of  the 
nod  visitors.  Tickets,  Gentlemen  ft.;  !** 
Is.  0d.  No  Tickets  wilt  be  issued  niter  Wmm*} 
evening,  the  88tb  inst 
Lecture*  at  the  Institution 

Mr.  Smith,  Sunday  morning, 
o'clock, 

Mr.  Omen,  Sunday  evening,  at  Seven  okJmL 

A  short  Coume  of  Lectures  will  skoetfr  it  •> 
livered  on  interesting  sejuntile  untjucak 

The  60th  Socinl  Festival  wiU  be  nsnJatmt 
Institution  on  Monday  nest,  tbe  ^Bthsssu 

The  delegates  from  the  several 
will,  after  neat  week,  meet  en  Thursday 
as  usual. 


a,  lyCksilnttsvaJ 
ne;,MueJf  vsjIAsbj 


PrlntedvsdpxblUhedbuX.D,  Cofjsnrs,  !«,»* 
t  freer,  Lin  coin's  InnjUt*;  ensef  mi  37*  m>esi 


NATIONAL   CO-OPEKATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  GAZETTE. 


r  THfc  CHARACTER  OF  B VERY  Ht'lf  AN  BEING  IS  FORBiEb  FOR,   AND  s6t  BT,  TH*B  itiDlVi6vrAt.iT--Owen. 


Koi*,  Vol,  IV.] 


SATURDAY,  MAY.3,  1834. 


[Prion,  1J<*> 


INSTITUTION,  CHAKLOTTE-8TREET. 


SVXOAY  MORNlfto,  APRIL  27.        * 

Mr.  Ml  lectured  on  "  the  Sabbath." 
To  the  ■  rich  man .  every  day  i»  «  Sabbath  : 
bu  time  is  his  own,  he  ha*  im -measured  task 
to  perform,  no  grievous  burdens  to  bear.  The 
poor  man  it  hts  servant :  he  does  all  the  laoout, 
Mid  bear?  the  heat  of  the7  day.  The  rich  man, 
therefore,  does  n6t.kn.ow  from  experience  the 
nine  o$  a  Sabbaths  In  fac^  a  Sabbath  to, him 
jfonld.  naturally  be  (he  reverse  of  the  poor 
aaa**  Sabbath.  On*  day  of  labour  to  the  rich 
mid  be  a  day  of  refreshment,  and  would  be 
jjaatfy  stimulating'  as  a  day  of  rest  'and  fes- 
pftv.  ta  the  labourer;  The  rich  mas  ha*  spent 
if  previous  six  days  of  the  week  in  a  round 
f  stimulating  amusements.  Perhaps  he  has 
smridmg*on  horseback  mtoAhe  country,  and 
tamed  with  additional  freshness  of  couate- 
mot  and  vigour  of  nerve.  He  has  been  at  a 
liber  party  one  evening,  and  got  drunk  with 
tea  and  good  com  pany ;  he  has  spent  another 
tmog  at  the. opera,  and  promenaded  the 
bU*  resorts  of  the  city,  feasting  his  eyes  upon 
kjbuionsof  art,  and  living  attractions  of  a 
re  intereatfaig  nature.  What < is  die  natasal 
aequeitee  of  snob  a  routine  of  idle  and  luxu- 
u  movements  ?  The  natural  consequence  is 
ety,  surfeit,  arid  weariness  of  the  everiasU 
lameness  and  tedium  of  life;  and  to  him  a 
bath-day  presents  no  attraction  to  go  out  of 
ta>  Hbeo  the  ahopa  are  shut,  the  theatres 
iased,  and  only  the  released  mechanic  has 
pied''  the*  promenade*' to  en  jay  for  one  day. 
te  -w&k-  what  the  rich  enjoy  for  six.  It  is 
»  be  expected  that  the  rich  can  feel  the 
reluctance  to  a  day's  confinement  und>r 
circumstances  s  Jt  is  a  refreshment  to 
;  and  hence,  probably,  has  arisen  the 
Mae  taatv  domestic  confinement  is  the  best 
teat  devorit  method  ef  keeping  the  8ab- 
T7ie*$f&h  have  always  been  the  teachers 
poo?,  Ibf  they  only  nave  been  the  edu- 
>or%ion  of  society;  and  it  was  quite  natu- 
them  to  sjxeakftom  their >(own  e&pe- 
and  jud&e  rof  other  people  sifeelings  and 
ftftrr  i  'if  a  -^GecfOt^  their  own.  And  *  hence 
i4ea>  all  those  fisW  ■notions  of  resting 
frfrj^'vrrthiti  doors  «h 'the  Sabbath-day, 
seies  off  "  fi&Jirisonmetu  which '  is'  very 
r  the>  highe*  classes,  but  neither, good 
*  tolerable  Tor  the  poor. 


But  jet  us  examine  the  authority  from  which 
Sir  Andrew  and  the  Sabbath  protectors  have 
extracted  their  morality *  *  This  authority  is 
the  fourth  commandment:  "  Remember  the: 
Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy:  six  days  shaft' 
Biou  ltfbotir  and  do  aft"  thy  work,  but  the  se-, 
venth  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God ; 
in  it  thou  shalt  notdo  any  work,,  thou,  nor  thy 
son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant,, 
nor  thy  maid,  servant,*  uor  thy  cattle,  nor  the 
stranger  that  is  wrthinthy  gates."  This  is  the  t 
commandment,  and  an  excellent  commundmeut 
it  is;  and  we  are  all  of  us  very  well  disposed 
to  keep'it,  if  our  oppressors  would  permit  us ; 
but  they  have  limited  ^unmercifully  the  in- 
come of  the  foreman,  that  many  are.ijasv 
under  the  dine  neeaesjJfoaf  ~ecntintifcig  their 
labours  an  a  Sunday  to  supply  the  wants  cf 
nature.  But  the  greater  proportion  of  die 
working  people  do  not  work  upon  a  Sunday ; 
that  day  has  been  most  religiously  kept  as  a 
holiday  ever  since  it  was  instituted,  and  pro- 
mises fair  to  be  one  of  those  institutions  which 
shall  stand  the  test  of  every  political  and  reli- 
gions revohition,anly  undergoing  those  changes 
which  the  times  and  the  altered  opinions 
and  customs  of- mankind  shaU*  impose  upon  it. 
The  people,  therefore,  do  all  that  the  com- 
mandment itself  requires,  and  there  is  no' 
threat  annexed  to  it.  It  does  not  call  upon  the 
magistrate  to  interfere  to  enforce  Uscbedienca; 
it. is  a  part  of  the  moral  law  \:  and  if  it  be  a 
moral  law,  sureryieta  observance  ought  to  be 
effected  by-morel,  and  not  by  violent  meiamreBV^or^ 

But  Sir  Andrew  and  his  frlendVare  hot  con*, 
tent  with  the  cbmmandfnent ;  this  is  not  harsh 
enough  for  them ;  it  is  too  merciful  and  indul- 
gent to  the  poor!  for  whose  sake  every  word  of 


risees  kept  up  this  strict  ceremonial,,  and  added , 
a  thousand  other  niceties  of  their  own.     The  r 
Jews*  to  this  day  observe  the  same;  strictness, 
and  won't  even  stir  a  'fire  or  snuff  a  candle. 
Why  db  not    the  Sabbath  protectors    keep1 
this  part  of  the  commandment  ?  \  It  Is  quite  ' 
as  imperative  as  the  other,  and  comes  from  the '[ 
same  authority :  but  they  have  thought  proper 
to  relax  somewhat  of  the  severity. of  the.  pre-  , 
eept,  and  make  it  as  easy  to  obey  as  possible*  . 
In  fact,  they  have  pared  down  the  Sdbbath  < 
laws  td'make  the  Sabbath-day  a'  comfortable 
day  to-  themselves,  but  no  sooner  do  the  poor 
attempt  .ta  break  through  the  restraint,  and  ' 
convert  the  Sabbath  into  a  day  of .  recreation^, 
than  the  rich  become  ■indigmmL  gad  jiaa  the 
strong  ana  of  the  law  to  prevent  it 

It  ia  necessary  for  us*  to  •  expose'  the  imeuhy 
of  this  imposition,  in  which  all  die  religious 
world  are  m  some  degree  involved  ;  but  such 
is  the  ignorance  of  all  classes  of  religionists, 
upon  all  subjects  relating :  to  their  own  ino^^ 
,  reused  creed,  that  many  of  them,  nay,  the  . 
.greater  part, of  them,  do  not  know  upon  what 
authority  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  are  founded. 
The  present  laws  of  the  church  and  start  re*' 
sheeting  die  Sabbath  are  not  founded  oh  the 
Scriptures ;  for  the  Jewish  law  is  very  strict 
respecting  the  Sabbath,  requiring  a  nicety  of 
observation,  which  none  of  our  legislators  and 
priests  are  willing  to  give ;  and  the  .New  Testa- s . 
meat  entirely  abrogates  the  Sabbath,  or  leaves 
it  tosthe  discretion  of  the  individual  to  keep  it  ' 

"  e  thinks  proper.    The  laws  of  our 
cfhxifwnfflaswe^ieTefore,  are  nbVto  be  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  nor  can  any  thing  resembling . . 
,  them  be  found :  they  are  merely  the  arbitrary 
enactments  of  the  British  Parliament,    Were 


apology  for  tieing  strong  legislative  measures 


these  devout  moralists  can  find  nowhere  except 


in  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  law;  for,  Jesus    for  public  assemblies  of  the  people* 


are,  was  puYte  death  immediatdyi   the  Pha. 


it  appears  to  be  written*      Hence  he  must  the  rid  to  keep  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  there 
apply  tojsome  Other  quarter  to  find  out  some  ;  would'  be  no  service  done  in  their  houses  for 


twenty-four  hours ;  no  food  would  be  dressed, 


tcr  keep  up  the  observance  of  this  holiday.  This  ;  no  fire  would  be  kmdled, ,  no  vessels  would  be 


cleaned ;  the  day  would  be  set.  apart  entirely 


All  this  ceremony  -was  dispensed  with  when 
Christianity  began  :•  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were 
abolished;  circumcision  was  abtmshed  f  all  the 
aWutioHS  vof  the  law  were  abolished  ;  and  tljie 
Sabbath  'was  aSoUafced.  However,  it  was 
proper  fc>  bh  apjiri  one  day  in  tfte  • 


Christ  was  a  determined  opponent  of,  the  pre*. 

vailing  prejiulicea  of  the>  Jew*  reapeenng^the 

Sabbath.    Moses  would  'not  permit  the  people 

to  bateau  the  Sabbath 5  he  woald/iot  even  per* 

mit  them  td  kindle  a  fire  on  that  day;  and  a 

man  wW  had  been  detected  gathering  sdeks    „„  ^  „r  r-^*^  if  -•*  * 

ott  the^Siblatib^for  the^ .  purpose  of  making  a  t  week  for  nibUc  awamblie*  fau^.cesaaaait  at  « 


labour.    They  cheee  the  first  day  of  the  weak, 


J 
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not  only  because  Christ  rote  upon  that  .day, 
but  because  it  succeeded  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
which  was  abrogated  for  ever.  But  when  this 
new  Sabbath-day  was  instituted,  there  were 
no  laws  enacted  for  it,  not  a  single  precept 
even  given  :  it  was  a  day  of  liberty,  in  which 
there  were  no  Jewish  restrictions  put  upon  the 
people,  but  every  one  was  left  to  nis  own  dis- 
cretion to  keep  it  or  not  to  keep  it,  as  he  him. 
self  deemed  expedient.  The  words  of  Paul 
respecting  it  are  as  follows:  "  He  that  regard, 
eth  the  day,  regardeth  it  to  the  Lord ;  and  he 
that  regardeth  not  the  day  to  the  Lord,  he  doth 
not  regard  it  Let  every  man  be  persuaded  in 
hi$  own  mind.*' 

But,  say  our  £reat  defenders  of  sabbatical 
rsstrioubus  and  coercion,  although  the  Mosaic 
law  was  abrogated  by  Christianity,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  a  more  spiritual  worship, 
still  the  ten  commandments  are  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  as  binding  as  ever.  But  who 
told  them  so?  we  have  no  authority  for  this, 
but  their  own  word  and  the  traditions  of  the 
church.  But  if  they  are  determined  to  enforce 
the  ten  command  montaby  legal  enactments,  why 
not  enforce  the  third,  which  prohibits  common 
swearing  and  oath -taking;  a  commandment 
which  is  broken  a  thousand  times  a- day  in  every 
street  of  London?  H  hy  not  enforce  the  tenth 
commandment,  which  says,  "  thou  shalt  not 
covet?"  Why  not  make  a  law  to  punish  all 
covetous  priests  and  covetous  old  knights,  who 
are  food  of  filthy  lucre,  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  who  love  to  be  served  by  their  own 
fellow-creatures  dressed  in  a  badge  of  slavery? 
These  worthy  Christians,  however,  will  keep 
any  commandment  but  the  HgWt  one  ;  such  a 
commandment  as  this  of  covetousness  js  an 
admirable  commandment,  and,  were  it  obeyed, 
it. would  infallibly  cure  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  evils  of  society ;  for  then  there  would 
be  no  more  great  monopolists  of  wealth ;  no 
more  unjust  laws  to  invest  individuals  with  a 
right  to  vast  possessions  of  land,  which  in  jus. 
tice  belongs  to  the  public ;  and  there  would  be 
no  more  inclination  to  accumulate  private 
wealth  to  the  prejudice  of  the  general  interests. 
Had  Sir  Andrew  not  been  a  notorious  offender 
against  this  tenth  commandment,  he  would 
not  have  been  a  member  of  the  British  Senate ; 
but  would  have  levelled  himself  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  restored  that  which  he  has  unjustly 
usurped.  There  was  once  a  rich  man  asked 
Jesus  Christ,  what  he  should  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life  ?  Jesus  answered,  "  Thou  knowest 
thocomtnaodbnents,"  some  of  which  be  enume- 
rated, hot  never  mentioned  the  Sabbath.  The 
other  replied.  "  All  these  have  Iikeptf  from  my 
youth  upward;  what  lack  I  yet?"  Jesus  replied, 
"  Go,  sell  all  that  tbou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the 
poor.  This  touched  the  pious  young  squire 
to  the  quick ;  "  he  went  away  sorrowful,  for  he 
had  great  possessions/' 

The  Christians  talk  much  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments of  Moses,  but  never  of  the  eleventh 
or.  new  commandment  of  Christ.  "  A  new 
commandment,"  says  Christ,  "  I  mve  unto 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another."  ^  Were  Sir 
Andrew  and  his  friends  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
eUkwei  the  Keeping  of  this  commandment,  it 
vrossVa  do  more  good  than  all  the  other  bills 
and  acts  of  pareaunent  put  together.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  commandment  which  is  neces- 
sary. Were  this  one  kept,  all  the  jest  would 
follow,  for  this  comprises  all  the  ten  in  one. 
JBach  a  bill  wight' be  introduced,,  and  die  end 
'lie  accomplished  by  it  But  the  morality 
of  -our  pioat    legislators    does   not   go  so 


far  as  to  cure  moral  evil ;  it  only  strives 
to  give  employment  to  constables  and  police 
officers,  and  burden  the  people  with  as  many 
intricate  laws,  and  as  many  grievous  taxes,  as 
possible.  Were  he  to  propose  a  bill  to  do 
away  with  all  the  system  of  competition  in 
trade,  to  put  an  everlasting  termination  to  those 
monstrous  laws  which  allow  individuals  to 
swallow  up  and  appropriate  the  wealth  of 
others;  were  he  to  propose  a  measure  for 
combining  the  efforts  of  au  trades  in  a  harmo- 
nious manner,  and  giving  a  unity  of  interest 
to  all  the  movements  of  commerce,  that  the 
poor  might  all  be  employed,  and  that  the 
idle  should  no  longer  enjoy  the  best  of  nature's 
gifts,  brought  to  perfection  without  their  la- 
bour or  the  aid  of  their  skill ;  were  he  to  do 
this,  he  would  bring  to  pass  a  perfect  and  uni- 
versal obedience  to  the  new  commandment  of 
his  master;  a  commandment  which  Christ 
valued  so  highly,  that  he  considered  it  as  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all,  while  Sir  Andrew's 
8abbath  commandment  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt 

The  present  Sabbath  is  merely  a  type  of  a. 
thing  to  come ;  it  is  merely  a  shadow  before 
the  substance.  There  is  no  moral  good  or  evil 
in  keeping  or  in  breaking  it  It  is  an  excellent 
institution,  inasmuch  as  it  relieves  the  labourer 
one  day  in  seven ;  but  it  has  one  fault,  and 
that  is,  that  it  also  relieves  him  of  his  wages. 
The  poor  man  pays  for  the  Sabbath,  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  very  hard  case  that  his  lordly  su- 
Eeriors  should  interfere  to  put  restrictions  upon 
is  own  observance  of  the  day  which  is  pecu- 
liarly his  own.  Does  the  rich  man  pay  for  the 
Sabbath  ?  no !  his  Wages  arepsjsl  him  on  Sun- 
day as  well  as  on  the  other  six  days  of  the 
week.  A  landlord's  tent  includes  all  the  seven, 
a  tradesman's  wage*  only  six ;  a  capitalist's  in- 
terest all  the  seven,  a  journeyman  operative's 
only  six.  The  rich  lose  by  nothing ;  they  gsin 
by  every  thing;  for  even  when  they  engage 
their  household  servants,  they  extort  their  ser- 
vices every  day  in  the  seven.  *  They  themselves 
are  paid  seven,  but  they  pay  only  six. 

This  circumstance  makes  it  an  expensive  in. 
stitution  for  the  poor  man,  but  an  institution 
which  he  does  not  begrudge.  It  is  one,  how- 
ever, which  is  begrudged  him :  as  if  their  hearts 
relented  at  their  over-indulgence  which  they 
have  already  shown,  in  granting  a  day  of  re- 
freshment to  the  poor  mechanic  at  the  expense 
of  a  day's  wage,  they  must  now  deprive  him 
of  the  value  of  his  money,  by  making  the  Sab- 
bath a  day  of  mortification  and  penance, 
'  It  is  an  old  notion  of  the  religious  world  that 
the  best  way  of  serving  God  is  to  make  our- 
selves unhappy.  It  was  in  this  foolish  notion 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  and  mystics  of  old 
used  to  torment  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  the  favour  of  heaven.  They  even  tor- 
mented themselves  by  breeding  vermin  upon 
their  bodies,  whipping  themselves  with  cords, 

£ig  all  night  long  upon  bars  of  wood  or  iron, 
t  they  ought  be  kept  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance of  their  sins.  There  is  no  degree  of 
misery  to  which  these  poor  creatures  did  not 
willingly  subject  themselves,  in  hones  of  mak- 
ing ample  amends  by  the  favour  of  heaven,  and 
a  glorious  reward  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 
It  was  under  the  auspices  of  such  fanatical 
ideas  that  the  gloomy  notions  respecting  the 
keeping  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  arose,  and 
they  have  not  yet  been  banished  from  society. 
They  axe  merely  the  residue  of  worse  and 
more  bigoted  prejudices,  which  are  flying 
before  the  liberality  and  science  of  the  age,  and 


haw 


only  cherished  by  those  backward  minds  whs 
cling  with  a  dying  grasp  to  the  opinions  and 
customs  of  former  ages,  as  if  the  world  was 
everlastingly  getting  worse,  and  ancient  dsyc 
were  better  and  more  moral  than  the  present. 
This  is  a  foolish  notion.  Mankind  are  always 
improving,  the  human  mind  is  always  advan- 
cing. Old  practices  are  all  erroneous,  and  aw 
unsuited  to  the  times  in  which  we  five.  The 
great  evil  which  characterises  the  present  sys» 
tem  is,  that  it  has  too  much  of  the  olden  tans 
about  it ;  that  the  institutions  of  society  aw 
behind  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  that,  whilst  the 
people  are  improving  in  wisdom  and  mortis, 
the  government  is  standing  stock-still,  and  ap- 
plying the  old  system  of  legislature  to  the  new 
character  of  the  population ;  hence  the  resist 
ance  of  the  people  is  like  the  resistance  of  ire 
to  water;  for  their  principles  are  entadv 
changed  from  the  principles  of  their  aneessss, 
and  tfcey  require  a  new  set  of  rulers,  and  sa 
entirely  new  set  of  measures. 

bvndat  Kvsof  are,  avsul  ST. 

Mr.  Owen  commenced 
upon  the  letter  in  last  week's  Crista, 
"  To  the  Friends  of  the  National 
tion  Society."  The  writer,  a 
Yorkshire,  is  one  out  of  many  mute  ft 
honestly  and  conscientiously  enoWtomi 
improve  the  condition  of  the  wot  King  tsssi 
He  has  spent  much  time,  much  nmsy,  and 
raised  many  enemies,  in  his  exeetjnsstsai  lat 
children  and  work  people.  *n  factories;  and  hat 
year,  with  some  others,  and  Mr.  Qaatkr  es- 
pecially, he  used  his  best  influence  so  posastr 
the  ten  hours'  bill,  knowing  at  the  same  tie* 
that  eight  hours  are  quite  as  much  as  any  per- 
son ought  to  be  called  on  to  labour,  eisnurpny- 
siosHy  or  mentally.  It  k  certain  that!  spat 
the  average  of  hie,  or  the  average  •«€.  sews 
veers,  more  work  will  be  performed  at  ssjat 
noun  a-day  than  at  any  greater  nsssssnr  of 
hours;  and  the  reason  is  plain,  beesj 
health  and  spirits  will  be  maintained,  sad 
time  lost  in  consequence.  The 
Society  have,  therefore,  adopted 
the  maximum  of  dairy  labour,  and 
Mr.  Bull  to  join  with  them  in 
general  adoption.  He  has  already,  as  the 
ter  expresses,  encountered  reproach;  as***! 
km*  as  the  old  system  continues,  any  a  ** 
dual  who  advocates  the  cause  of  trust 
of  the  producing  classes,  will  be  assails*  use 
every  kind  of  abusive  epithets,  and  si 
injury,  by  parties  who  believe  their 
attached  or  endangered. 

The  writer  goes 
classes  with,  a  want 

sidering  their  circumstances,  _  ___ ._   „ 
much  or  more  virtue  with  the  productive  eel 
as  with  any  other.    I  say  this  notljr^afj 
compliment  or  utfdue  preference,  bus's*  ■ 
ground  of  long  observation,  and  the  _ 
of  circumstances,  by  which  it  was  tlfe 
pected  that  far  more  honesty  m 
among  the  producers  of  neat 
among  the  unproductive  olasse 
sources  are  commonly  those  of 
deception. 

I  complain,  however,  of  no  n* 
men,  but  of  the  system  alone,  use 
arrangements  by  which  all  classes  * 
less  surrounded.    It  ware  well  if 
would  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
precisely  what  the  cirapnatances  of  class, 
or  profession  make  them.    Instrucdoa 
then  be  imbued  with  charity,  and  the  sp*£ 


i  on  to  charge  tjkftsjssljp 
;of  many  virtues;  ■****■ 
instances,  I  have  ftsssli 
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itt-will,  innr,  and  competition  would  ipeedily 
ctne.  1  should  be  weft  plened  if  our  valued 
friend,  the  writer  of  this  letter,  had  weighed 
this  consideration ;  for  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  his  district  especially  have  prevented 
its  population  from  attaining  a  state  other 
than  that  of  the  most  unfavourable  description ; 
and  since  these  evils  are  avowed  and  lamented 
by  him,  I  think  he  ought  hence  to  have  inferred 
tfas  strongest  possible  reason  for  joining  the 
Regeneration  Society,  in  order  to  assist  those 
who  would  remove  the  causes. 

With  regard  to  self-denial,  I  have  never 
seen'  any  individual,  in  any  class,  undertake 
greater  exertions  or  endure  more  personal 
sacrifices  than  in  instances  which,  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  I  have  met  with  In  the 
working  classes ;  and  respecting  intemperance, 
our  worthy  friend  does  not  consider  sufficiently 
that  they  are.  so  generally  overworked  and 
underpaid,  that  almost  their  only  relief  is  the 
temporary  excitement  of  ale  or  spirits.  They 
are,  in  fact,  deprived  of  all  their  natural  plea- 
sures, and  their  faculties  laid  prostrate  to  bane- 
lul  influences. 

The  writer  advises,  in  conclusion,  to  be 
united:  but  this  is  an  old  recommendation, 
and  is  of  no  use  without  explaining  the  princi- 
ples by  which  union  is  to  be  established.    The 
clergy,  all  over  the  world,  have  ever  said,  do  so 
and  so,  but  have  never  told  how :  that  is  our 
business,  or  rather  the  business  of  the  National 
Consolidated  Union,  which  is  henceforth  des- 
tined-to  become  the  street  teacher  of  mankind. 
In  this  union  there  is  no  self-interest  to  pre- 
vent the  truth  from  being  told ;  on  the  con- 
trary, every  member  possesses  a  deep  interest 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  every  individual ; 
ana  the"  time  is  fast  approaching  when  people 
will  even  be  ashamed  at  not  belonging  to  this 
Union.   Iiwilab*  esteemed  the  highest  honour. 
Per  the  firet  time  in  history,  this  Consoli- 
dated Union  is  about  to  form  decisive,  straight. 
Srard  arsangemeots  to  benefically  employ 
producing  classes,  educate  their  children, 
,  as  far  as  possible,  re-educate  themselves. 
But  there  still  remains  much  to  learn  and 
much  to  lose  before  a  solid  foundation  can  be 
laud.     If  the  Union  had  been  fully  consoli- 
dated, the  result  at  Derby  would  have  been 
prevented.   Great  -bodies  of  men  and  women 
sue  held. in  suspense,  and  require  information 
how  to  act;  it  hi  therefore  of  vital  importance 
ajut  no  time  should  be  lost  in  strengthening 
said  organising  the  power  of  the  Union. 

Since  Monday  last  I  have  met  various  indi- 
viduals, of  various  classes,  who  all  express  asto- 
nishment at  the  peace  and  order  of  that  ds^'s 
meeting.  The  vast  numbers  collected,  and  kept 
logether  so  many  hours,  the  quiet  march,  and 
lauraonions  result,  .have  impressed  thinking 
cainds  with  the  change  effected  within  a  short 
lane,  when  the  London  mobs  were  of  the  most 
loisy  and  mischievous  description;  and  yet 
tow  the  working  people  have  met  in  much 
arger  concourse  than  ever  before,  with  a  fixed 
letennination,  and  a  love  of  order.  I  told  these 
Qcltviduals  that  the  useful  classes  had  been  for 
otne  time  past  acquiring  valuable  knowledge, 
roio  far  better  sources  than  the  upper  classes 
tave  yet  been  accustomed  to;  that  the  causes 
f  evu  have  been  investigated,  and  that  their 
rst  step  has  been  to  form  themselves'  into  a 
rrand  National  Consolidated  Union,  which  last 
if  onday  gave  the  first  indication  of  the  gto- 
ious  spirit  which  now  animates  all  their  pro- 
eedingaw 
Mr.  Owen  then,  in  continuation,  read  the 


following  interesting  and  emphatic  document, 
which  he  had  drawn  up: — 

"  The  meeting  on  Monday  last  was  the  first 
public  demonstration  of  the  London  Unionists. 
The  previous  measures  of  the  Unions  relative 
to  Derby,  and  the  various  strikes  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  kingdom,  did  not  origi- 
nate with  the  National  Consolidated  Union: 
they  occurred  without  their  knowledge,  and 
before  the  consolidation  was  half  organized  or 
prepared  to  act ;  but  the  members  of  the  Con- 
solidated Union  thought  themselves  called  upon 
to  give  the  parties,  who  had  thus  acted  inde- 
pendently of  them,  all  the  aid  and  protection 
they  could  afford,  consistently  with  tneir  other 
more  important  duties.  If,  however,  the  Con- 
solidated Union  were  to  be  defeated  again  and 
again  in  these  comparatively  petty  proceedings, 
it  would  make  no  other  difference  than  to  unite 
the  producers  of  wealth  and  knowledge  more 
closely,  extensively,  and  speedily  than  could 
have  been  done  without  such  stimuli,  and  also 
to  open  more  rapidly  to  them  the  wise  and 
substantial  measures  which  they  have  to  adopt 
to  insure  a  gradual  improvement  in  their  con- 
dition,* and-  secure  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  whole  population. 

"  The  meeting  of  the  Unions  on  Monday,  in 
favour  of  their  six  brother  Unionists  of  ffor- 
cbester,  was  what  it  ought,  to  be,  a  quiet 
demonstration,  to  the  extent  of  the  numbers 
attending,  of  die  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the 
sentence  passed  upon  the  men,  and  a  proof  to 
the  world  of  the  new  spirit  which  is  fast 
spreading  among  the  producers  of  wealth  and 
knowledge  throughout  these  dominions,  and  of 
the  new  knowledge  which  they  are  about  to 
apply  to  practice. 

"The  Consolidated  Union  has  thus  shown 
its  feeling'  of  the  injustice  which  it  has  expe- 
rienced by  this  sentence  passed  upon  it :  for 
the  sentence  was  more  to  condemn  the  prin- 
ciple of  union  than  ftVpunish  the  six  poor,  sim- 
S minded  men  who  have  been  transported. 
as  thus  also  shown  its  sympathy  with  the 
innocent  sufferers,  the  interest  it  takes  in  pro- 
tecting its  members,  and  its  desire  to  meet 
public  investigation  into  its  principles  and 
objects,  with  its  readiness  to  abandon  all  kinds 
of  secrecy  as  soon  as  it  discovered  that  that 
secrecy  created  alarm  among  its  fellow  subjects. 
The  meeting  also  demonstrated  the  conviction 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Unionists  that  this  as- 
sociation is  a  righteous  union,  formed  to  protect 
those  who  without  it  would  be  unprotected ; 
formed  to  protect  those  who  without  its  care 
would  be  subjected  to  every  kind  of  injustice 
and  oppression  from  those  who  were  the  only 
gainers  oy  their  labour  and  destitution ;  formed 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  they  are  now  in  ear- 
nest in  taking  their  own  affairs  into  their  own 
hands,  and  tnat  they  mean  to  conduct  them 
with  prudence  and  moderation,  and  benefi- 
cially for  all  parties,  without  violence,  but  with 
a  union  of  moral  courage,  charity,  and  real 
kindness  that, with  perseverance,must  overcome 
all  obstacles  and  prove  a  valuable  example  to 
the  world. 

"  It  is  now  for  the  Consolidated  Union  to 
adopt  further  measures  to  promote  its  three 
great  object* ;  that  is, 

"  1st.  To  employ  all  its  members  at  all 
times; 

"  2nd.  To  educate  all  its  members  ;  and 

"  3rd.  To  unite  all  its  members  to  promote 
these  objects,  regardless  of  all  religious  or  po- 
litical differences  of  opinion,  and  especially  to 
unite  the  leading  officers  of  the  Union.  : .  . 


"  The  last,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  is  of 
the  most  immediate  importance,  because  of  the 
necessity  which  exists  to  have  unity  of  design 
and  unity  of  practice,  and  that  the  whole- 
strength  of  the  Union  should  be  combined  to 
csrry  their  measures  promptly  into  execution. 

"  In  men  elected  from  various  occupations, 
coming  from  different  psrts  of  the  country, 
possessing  different  temperaments  of  constitu- 
tion and  a  variety  of  capacities,  some  better 
suited  for  one  office,  and  some  for  another, 
and  all  being  inexperienced  in  the  great  work 
to  which  they  have  been  called,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  some  time  must  elapse  before  the 
respective  qualifications  of  each  can  be  known, 
and  before  they  can  be  placed  to  be  the  most 
beneficial  in  promoting  tne  great  objects  of  the 
Union.  It  requires  long  experience,  and  much 
acquaintance  with  the  general  practice  of  so- 
ciety upon  a  large  scale,  to  adjust  these  matters 
to  make  them  work  well  together ;  and  it  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  few  men  with 
these  qualifications  can  be  found  at  first  among 
the  operatives  in  the  various  trades,  who  have 
been  so  long  kept  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  • 
depression  by  all  the  upper  classes,  and  espe- 
cially by  their  employers,  who  have  thought  it ' 
to  be  for  their  immediate  interest  to  increase 
their  labour,  and  diminish  their  remuneration 
for  it 

"  But  the  practice  of  associating  together, 
of  com  paring:  their  ideas  with  calmness,  of 
listening  patiently  to  those  who  differ  from 
them,  and,  in  all  caaes,  of  reflecting  upon  the 
cause  of  these  differences  will,  by  degrees, 
more  and  more  fit  them  for  the  high  office** 
to  which  they  hate  been  called ;  fit  them,  ere 
long,  to  carry  into  Fuceessfui  execution  three 
objects,  which  all  the  past  statesmen  of  the 
world  have  failed  to  accomplish ;  that  if,  to 
beneficially  employ,  well-educate,  and  perma- 
nently unite  the  producer!  of  wealth  and  know- 
ledge throughout  society  ;  and  to  effect  tbcie 
important  results  for  mankind  by  such  im- 
proved arrangements  as  shall  muke  all  desirou* 
of  being  occupied  within  them,  and  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting 
measures  so  delightful  to  the  parties  employed 
in  them,  and  so  advantageous  for  all,  without 
being  injurious  to  any. 

"  As  preliminary  measures,  we  must  show 
the  pernicious  effects  which  have  ever  yet 
been  produced  bv  sectarian  and  political  divi- 
sions, and  by  individual  and  personal  con- 
siderations interfering  with  the  highest  and 
noblest  plans  which  have  ever  been  devised 
for  human  happiness. 

"  The  leaders  of  the  Consolidated  Union  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  become  fully  aware  of  these 
obstacles,  which  are  sure  to  arise  in  their  pro- 
gress ;  and  as  political  men,  feeling  that  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  their  order  depends 
upon  their  prudence  and  wisdom,  will  meet 
this  difficulty  fairly  and  manfully,  and  bend 
their  mhids  to  the  means  of  overcoming  this 
as  well  as  every  other  impediment  which  may 
be  in  their  way. 

"  They  must  also  expect  to  encounter  the 
strong  prejudices  of  all  the  non-producing 
classes,  who,  for  a  time,  while  they  remain  ig- 
norant of  the  real  object  of  the  Consolidated 
Union,  will  exert  all  their  powers  to  retard  its 
progress,  and  if  possible,  which  it  now  is  not, 
to  put  it  down  altogether. 

"  For  these  reasons,  and  many  others  which/ 
might  be  added,  I  trust  those  who  may  be 
appointed  to  take  the  direction  of  this  great 
interest  of  the  human  race,  .-wilLghre  the? 
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attention  to  prevent  differences  of.  any  kind 
among  themselves,  and  espf  cjally  personal  oon- 
sijderafons,  from  obs^ruqtinfl;  or^anvways  in- 
terfering with  their  great  and  paramount  duty, 
tp  the  public, 

"It  js  time  also  that  the  official  organ  of  the 
Consolidated  Union  should  cease  uselessly  to 
irritate  other  chases  of.  society :  .tfiis  is  not  the 
mode  to  serve  any  cause,  Jnjt  to  create  .unne- 
cessarily greater  obstacles  tQ  retard  -the  pro- 
gress of  the  sacred  cause  of  human  ^meliora- 
tion, undertaken  by  the  National  Consolidated 
Onion.  No  man,  who. understands  .what  human 
nature  really  is,  and  how  in  each  individual  it 
is  formed  to  become  what  we  find  it  to  be  at 
maturity,  and  who  comprehends  the  elements 
of  whicn  all  society  is  formed,  and,  how  they 
must  be  combined  to  produce  any  permanent 
good  for  the  mass  of  the.  people,  can  coutinue 
tp  write  to  irritate,  and  not  apply  sound  argu- 
ment in  a  right  spirit, to  convince  that  what  is 
is, erroneous,  founded  upon  false. data,  which 
must,  as  experience  has  proved,  lead  to  the 
most  complicated  evils  in  practice,  and  that  the 
adoption  now  of  principles  derived  from  plain 
general  facts,  of  the  truth  of  which  no  one  can 
doubt,  would  soon  lead  to  the  removal  of  those , 
evils,  and  introduce  a  state  of  society  far  supe- 
rior to  any  whjch  has.  ever  been  experienced  by 
any  portion  of  the  human  race. 

"  Let,  therefore,  reason  and  sound  argument, 
and  not  passion  or  prejurlipe,  or  party  or 
petty  proceedings  uf  any  kind,,  be  now  the 
characteristic  of  the  official  and  .public  organ 
of  the  Consolidated  Union.  Not  an  article 
should  be  in  it  which  ought  not  to  be  calmly 
considered  by  the  Executive,  and  marked  as 
having  received  their  deliberate  sanction. .  The 
intelligent  and  welLdisposed  of  the  population 
now  expect  this  from  them,  and  to  see  a  full 
imbibition  of  their  principles  and  views  fairly 
and  explicitly  developed,  and  their  cause  made 
to  appear  to  the  world  the  substantial,  right- 
eous cause  which  such  principles  and  views  are 
calculated  to  make  it 

"  No  consideration  for  individual  interest, or. 
feeling  should  now  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
advance  in  their  progress ;  let  iust  individual 
cjainis  be  met  in  any  other  mode  than  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  great  interests  of  the  Union  ; 
in  fact,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  interest  o(  the 
people  and  of  the  nation,  by  its  official  public 
organ  or  responsible  gazette  being  made  a  ve- 
hicle, for  any  other  purpose,  than  to  give 
authentic,  useful,  and  valuable  information 
tp  the  members.  Qf  the  Union,  ana1  also  to  the 
public. 

"  I  say;  also  to  the  public ;  because,  from 
Monday  last,  the  public  .must,  feel  and  know 
that  it  nag  a  deep  interest  and  stake  in  all  the. 
proceedings  of„andiu  all  that  appertains  to,  the 
National  Consolidated,  Trades*  Union  of  this 
country.  Away,  then,  with  every  party,  jper- 
qonal,  ,  and,  petty  consideration!  and  let.  the 
minds  ofal).  be  absorbed  in  the  great  cai^seof 
the  emancipation  .of  industry  and  (ruth  from 
the  powers  of  violence  or  brute  force  and  false- 
hoof',  with  which  they  have  been  hitherto  over- 
whelmed, and  kept  to  this  day  in  irresistible 
bondage.  /rhiB  bondage,  thjs  degradation  of 
industry  and  truth,  can  be  overcome ^pnly  by 
the  Grand  National  Consolidated.  Union. ,' 


TO  CORBESPONDJilNTS. 

H.  S.  was  too  late.  ~*  ' 

We  are  afraid  X.  W.'s  criticism  won't  he  irite- 
resttng  to  our  readers,  or  particularly  useful. 
These  prosy  time*  render  us  somewhat  reluctant 
'  to  insert  R.  M.'e  verses  at  present. 
A  Reformer  will  be  considered.  ' 


Q&t  Crisis- 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  $. 


We  are  happy  ta  hear  that  the,  Oldham 
strikers  have  returned  to, work.  iWe  hope  their 
example  will-be  folk) wed  all  over,  the  country  ; 
and  that  the  ardour. of  the  working. people wi|l 
he,  devoted  to.  union  and  organization..     . . 


SxRLKBSuaft^E/atrikes  in  thick  succession 
rise.>.LB*tr week  our  attention -» was  en- 
gaged by  a  formidable  strike  at  Oldham, '! 
and  by  the  termination  of  the  long  conti- 
nued determined  strike  of  Derby,  whose 
fatal  ,issuc  .might  almost  have  .deterrejd>4he 
working  classes;  from  ever  after  engaging 
in^sucb  uneaual  contests'  with  their  em- 
ployers;   before  their    Union  was    suffi- 
ciently complete  to  have  a  long  strike,  and 
a  strong  strike,  and  a  strike  all  together. 
The  evil  of  alt  these  engagements  is,  that 
they  are  partial ;  they  are   merely  skir- 
mishes, which  may  f o*. a  season  jannoy  the 
enemy,  -,  but .  never    can   accomplish  any 
thing  conclusive,  for  the  benefit  of  indus- 
try at  large.     In  their  generous  ardour  to 
better  their  own  condition,  and  strike  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  now.  the 
control  over  jtheni,  these  fearless  leaders 
of  the  van  of  reformation,  regardless  of 
all  .personal  considerations,  and  prepared 
to  victimize  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
effecting  a  general  good,  hastily' and  im-. 
patiently  leave  the  great  mass  of  their 
fellow- workmen,  and  commence  the  cam- 
paign before  the  zest,  are  prepared  to, join 
them.     Ijt,  is  (with ;  the.  most  cordial  sym- 
pathy fpr  their  sufferings,  and  a  fervent 
hope  that  they  may  not  be  disappointed  in 
their  schemes- of  deliverance,  that  we  ex- 
press at  the  same  time  our  suspicion  of  the 
impolicy  and  impatience  Which  characte- 
rizes their  present  proceedings.    .The  strike 
was  a  sudden  thing  to  us ;  we  never  heard 
of  it  until  the  resolution  was  passed,  or 
we  should,  hare  besought  our  industrious 
and  well-intentioned  friends  and i  brothers 
to  defet  the  adoption  of  such  a  manoeuvre 
imtil  their  power  was  strengthened  by  an 
addition  of  numbers,  and  they  had  become 
a  decided  majority  of  the-,  trade.     Ev<en 
then  we  should  not  have  condescended  to 
encourage  a  partial  strike,  as  we  have  no 
expectation  of  ever  realizing  much  good 
by  such  a  mode -of  action.     There  is  an- 
other method  of  procuring  salvation  than 
this  starvation  system., of  partial  striking ; 
but  that  method  cannot  be  employed  with- 
out a  full  number  of  the  trades,  and  per- 
fect, unity,  of  .action.    To  this  method  the 
working  classes  must  finally  come  ;  and  if 
they  cannot  be  taught  the  -  necessity  of 
adopting  this  method,  without  the  previous 
disappointments  resulting  from,  successive 
strikes,  let  these  g)trUies  foUow  in  thick 
succession,  that  the  (experience  which  they 
cannot  iaii  lo  comvey  to  every  thinking 


mind  .may  be  disseminated  among  the 
wJbole;  industrious  population  /of  the  coaa- 
try,  and  one  conclusion  be  adopted  by  all, 
and  acted  upon  with'  national  unanimity 
and  concert  of  movement. 

The  resolution  lately  passed  by  the  ope 
rative  tailors,  in  conformity  with  which  the 
present  strike   has  taken  place,  is  to  work 
lor  ten  hours  a-day during  four  summer 
.months,  from,  the  third .  Monday  of  AfA, 
to  the  last  Saturday  of  July,  from  sera 
in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon,  it 
6s".  per  day ;  and  for  eight  hours  during 
the  remaining  eight  months,,  from  eight  in 
the  morning .  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  at 
5s.  per  day,  including  .one  .hour*  for  re- 
freshments.-; Of  the  reasonableness  of  thk 
regulation  there  can  be  no*  dispute;  kt 
of  the  means  which  hare  been  adopted  to 
carry  it  into  effect  we  are  somewhat  suspi- 
cious.    All  the  trades  are .  so .  intimakly 
connected  together,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
raise  one  in  the  scale  of  comfort  without 
raising  the  test;  far  leas-  is  »rt  possible  to 
raise  a  portion  ofone  trade  Without  raising 
the  whole  of  the  trade.     A  strike,  there- 
fore, of  a  certain  fraction  or  aliquot  part  of 
a  trade,  has  two  powerful  obstructions  to 
encounter  :,  first,  it  has  to  encounter,  the 
natural,  opposition  arising  fro»  that  portion 
,of  the  trade  which  has  hot  struck;  and  if 
that  portion  be  a  majority,  a*  it  *always 
hitherto  has  been,  then  the-  chance  of  ^ac- 
cess is  decidedly  against  the  strike,  ewn 
independent  of  the,  other  majesty  of  all 
the  trades  in  the  country,  w^ich.asesoiB- 
timatejy  connected  together, r that  a  vm- 
versai  strike  of  a  single  trade  womld  still 
he  a  measure  of  doabtfol  success,  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  test  to  support  rt, 
by  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  shniiar 
resolution ;  and  then,  pray,  what  b  Ik* 
use  of  a  .nominal  rise  of  wages,,  if  every 
thing  ^Ise  rise  in  proportion?     If  the 
tailors,,  get  six  shillings  a-day,  and  ail  u* 
other  trades  get  a.  similar  increase,  every 
commodity  will  rise  in  nominal  value,  awJ  ; 
the  six  shillings  wtti  be  of  no  more  van* 
than  the  four  and  sixpence  at  present. 
This  fixation  of  a  nominal  money  wap 


is  extremely  .deceitful,  because  noaw  * 
for  ever  changing  its  value;  and  woaW  a»- 
fallibly  .change. its* value  by  the  fcMni 
success  of  the  trades  in  raising  the  nostflal 
amount  of  their  wages.  It  is  not  so  mmk 
a  certain  quantity  of  silyer  for  adijr'f  fl^ 
that  we  ought  to  bargain  fpr,  as  it»a«a*- 
tain  amount  of  the.  produccof  4s«iisry% 
a.  certain  awount  and.  quality  of  4m, 
clothings  and  lodging.  So  that^hw»«r» 
two  important  -ooestions  to  he  discwrf  fcr 
the  Unionists  :"•  first;  isrt  possible,  l^?*8*- 
cive  measures,  to  raise  the' waff  **"* 
part  pf  tfie  country,  whe^  the  of"E  yaite 
of  tjier country, ace  not  .aiBtjfc*  »*•■■*/ 
.and,  aecon^y^.rtBOii^tT  thayi&^^J* 
caneert,  haw  are  wa  toeure  therfiifaww^ 
ing  from  the  change  in  the  value  ofy*'?* 
These  are  two  important  iroestions;  a*  »* 
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have  ♦»<►  hesitation  4a  tampering  the .  former 
iQ.taenegatrre;;  .and.  the  latter  we Bheaid 
oarer  by  saying  *hfc>  wenwet,  in  a^eneraJ 
i       or  social  strike,  abandon  the  metallic  stan- 
dard of  wealth  in  out  fixation  of .  the  re- 
t      Wards  of  industry*  and  bargain  for  a  certain, 
t      amount  of  the  produce  of  labour,  instead 
of1  a  certain.  amount;  of Jtha  king's  oufxe#ey,' 
i      which  is  as  fickle  and  changeable  in'  cha- 
racter as  the  weather; 

It  is  evident  that  the  trades  hive  yet 
much  useful  knowledge  to  acquire  before 
they  can  adopt  such  a  system  of  action  as 
shall  give  assurance  of  ultimate  and  per- 
)     ni&nent  success.    If  their  present  measures 
do  bring  them  any  relief,  which,  is  ques- 
.     tionable,    it  must  be  a*  very  temporary 
relief,  and,  after  the  experience  obtained 
by  severe  privations,  they  must  finally 
adopt  the  only  plan  of  deliverance  which 
human  ingenuity  can  devise*  namely,  that 
of  trading  societies,   comprising  all   the 
members  of  the  respective  trades  J  distri- 
buting.employment,  the  rewards  of  indus- 
try, and  the  profits  of  Capital,  upon  the 
principle  of  natural  equality. 
"  We  are  still  continuing  to  act  upon  the 
destructive  system.    We  are  bartering  and 
breaking  down,  txut/we  are  not  conetruct- 
.    ipg.     We  are  merely  i  a  band  of  foragers 
,    and  marauders.   r  Wei  are  sadly  annoying 
and  alarming  all;  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
of  the  land ;  -birt  we  have  not'sirfficient  unity 
of  action  to  take  possession  oiP  the  Country, 
or  to  govern  it  when  taken.  .We?  have  nei- 
ther a  personal  leader,  nor  a  principle  >  to 
lead  us ;  and  one.  lodge,  one  trade-,  is  oen- 
eerting  plans  far  its  owfa  advancementvupon 
which  it  acts,  without  the  co-operation  •of 
the  other  lodges  or  upjojis*  of  the  country, 
ft  is  like  a  kingdom  divided  into  indepen- 
dent .provinces,  having  each  a  legislature  of 
its  own,  whose  political  measures  are  nei- 
ther directed  by  each  other's  movements, 
nor  tending  to  give  effect  to  each  other's 
proceedings.     It  is  a  civil  .war,  not  a? war, 
alone  of  4nen  against  masters,' but  of  the 
men  against  themselves ;  one  trade  against 
Another  trade,  and  one  portion  of  a  trade 
against  the  remaining  portion  ;  for  in  what 
other  light  can  we  consider  a  partial  strike 
than  as  a  hostile,  engagement  between  the 
working  men  ?  They  only,  are,  the  combat- 
ants ;  -  they  only  are   the  sufferers.     The 
strikers  reduce  themselves  to*  want ;   they 
levy  a  tax   upon  their  industrious  fellow- 
labonrers;  they  live  several  months  in  idle- 
ness ;  they  encourage  each  other  in  obstinacy; 
and  at  last  r  -deserted  by  the  impatience,  .of 
their  fellow  workmen,  and  redueed  to^haspair 
by  the  hopelessness  of  their  own  condition, 
they  return  to  labour  upon' worse  conditions 
than  ever, 'thrust  onward  tb'the  same  plan 
of  national  union  and  general  co-operation, 
which    we     have    always    recommended. 
Why  Apt  proceed  with. the  great. work  of 
initiatioo    rfu>4  orj2?mi  nation,  and   finish  it 
before    .any    -other   work    is   attempted? 
IV My  not  eiacbraee  the  wholetaiass' of  pro- 


ducers, before hosti[Uties„are(  commenced?' 
Why  this  selfishness,,  this,  individualism  of 
(acj^svthis  disregard  t  of  the  common,  goo4, 
and  exclusive  study ,  of -  partial- i^teretts  ?; 
Why  any  beggarly  application  of  a  few 
.thousands  far  personal  relief  iduri»#a>ees^ 
saiiea .  ♦  of  labour,  -  intended  $o  -enforce^  an  > 
augmentation  of  wages, ,  which  cannot, be. 
shared  in  common  wkh.  the  whole'  mass  h 
Can   these   thousands   give   laws  to;th& 
millions  ?     Can  -  $he  few  rule  -  the* 
without   either  capital    pr  power  Jrf  any- 
kind  to  support  them  ? 

There  are  three  .kinds  of  power  :,t the 
power  of  wealth,  of  talents,  and  of  num- 
bers.  Have  these  partial  strikers  provided 
themselves  with  either  of  fthese*  powers  ? 
have  they  more  wealth  than  their  masters, 
more   talents    or   more  numerical  .  poper 
than  the  unstruck  labourers X  .Certainly 
not;  and,  the  consequence  mustrbethat,  for 
want    of,    power,^  they  -  must    yield  <  *be 
victory,  ana  ohew;£he  cud  over;a/ .total  di$- 
CDmikure.    ,$y  a  general  union  Ifcey  might 
provide  themselves-  with  -every  species  of « 
power  ;„and  by  a  general  strike  they  anight 
bring  their  superiors  to-  any  terms  of  ac- 
commodation.    But  these  petty  strivings 
are  like  petty  thefts,  which  may,  by  some 
Jesuitical  casuistry,  be  justified  upon  the 
principle  of  equality*   Ware,  notwith- 
standing,,-injurious  to  the  peace  tf;  society, 
and  held  in  abhorrence  .  by  every  virtuous 
mind.     Wl*at  isjust  in  thepubttc  at  large 
to  do,,  may  not  be  just  in  individuals  or 
abstract  portion*  of  #i«v  population- to-do.1 
It  would  be  just  in  the  body  of  the  people 
'to  take  IbelWrt  ami  ftiefjweaith'of  the 
ootmtry,  and.  make  an  equabdist*ib*rtion<ofr 
it  amongst' the*  Whole  body  of  the  popula-, 
tibn ;"  but  it  would  be  unjust  in  a  fraction' 
of  the  people  to   abstract,  a  .portion, of 
wealth  from  another  portion   upon  their 
own  authority, , and  by  thea  own  -undele- 
gated power.    So  it  is  with  partial  strikes ; 
they,  are  unjust  to  other  departments  of  the 
trade,  merely  because  trtey  are 'abstracting 
from'  a  portion  to  divide  amongst  a  portion ': 
they  are  making  laws  for  one  trade,  and) 
not  for  all  trades.     Tailors  legislate  for. 
tailors,  instead  of  legislating  for  all  other 
trades  in  concert  with  all  other  trades.' 
Nay,:  it  is  .nisi  even  tailors  *  legislating  for 
tailors,  but  some  tailors  lejgtslating  for  a 
few  tailors  within  four  miles  of  Covent- 
garden, — a  circle  eight  miles  in  diameter*, 
and.  twenty-four  .miles  in  circumference; 
that's  all!     We  .  are. sadly,  afraid    our 
brother  unionist  are.  too  hasty ;  but  if  they 
convince  us  of  our  error,  we  shall  support 
them.    They  justify  thenlselves  by  saying 
that  this  is  the  commencement  of  the  sum- 


securtty  and  certain;-;,  of  success  to*  their - 
proceedings.  - ■■"  A    stifch   m  time  sawea 
•nine,"  i&  an  old   proverb    we    knbW,   siid 
^ ay  be  interpreted  to  encourage  such   a 
sudden  and  partial  movement  as  the,  pre 
sent  ;  hut  this  applies  merely,  to  the  patch- 
ing   of  an  old  farment ;  and   all:  strikes 
.have  bijherlo   been  conducted  ,up4&  :  the 
psinuipae  uiupatoum^  up  the  old  system  of 
competition*  notwithstanding;  their' profes-  * 
sions  to  ihe'  contrary.  ;-What  a  ghastly-  • 
looting  slop  it  must  toojk  by  and  by ! 

The.  above  .remarks .arejnerely  general, , 
a^d  not  directed  partiqalarly  against \  the  . 
present  strike  ,af  ithe  -tailors.  We.  believe 
the  Executive  and; leaders  of-  the  Taiiots' 
Union  have  been  forced  into  this  measure 
by  the  impatience  of,  many  of  the  unin- 
formed and  newly  initiated,  who  have  more 
zeal  than  prudence,-  and  ivho,  in  their  t 
eagerness  to  effect  immediate  good,  be- 
come blind  to.  the  .certainty  of  immediate 
eviL  AH  that  we  mean  to  affirm  is  this, 
that  partial  strikes  will  not  effect  the  de- 
sired end;  but  they  will  no. doubt  do 
much  good. (in  the  absence  of  greater),  in- 
asmuch as  they  will  thrustconvictioa  upon 
the  minds  of  our- rulers  that  abundant  con- 
cessions must  be  made  in  favour,  of  indus- 
try, before  contentment  can  be  established. 


VVe  shall  be  very  happy  to  .  hear  that  the 
tailors  have  succeeded ;  but  we  hopeia^t 
their  conduct  will  not .  prove  a  precedent 
for  Other  trades  to  strike  individually  and. 
successively,  otherwise. a  whole  generation, 
way  pass  in  micfr  petty  warfare,  anA still  the 
whole  evil  of  the  system,  remain  bnwounded. 
.  ooi»y  op  xue  cxaccriaa  of  tub  tabors. 
N&jB,-7-Py, direction, of  the, Friendly  Society 
of  Operative  Tailors,  1  have .  to  acquaint  ypu . 
that^in  order  to  stay  the  ruinous  effects  which  a 
destructive  commercial  competition  has  so,  long 
.been  4nflieti*g*4ipon  them,  they  have  resolved 
to  introduce  certain. new  regulatSotis  of  labour 
into  thertrade,  waicb  regulations, they  intend 
should  eommenoe  from  Monday  next ;  and  1 
b^g  herewith  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of. them. 

As  the  demands  there. sp^cined  are  of  so 
reasonable  a  nature;. and  as,  moreover,  they 
are-anquestionably  calculated  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  employers,  as  well' as  the  employed, 
the  Society  eoufldeudy;  hopes  ihat  you  will 
accede  to  them,  and  that  henceforward  a  mu- 
tual confidence  mav  be  sustained  between  mas- 
ters and  man,  and  that  their  interests  may  be  no 
longer  separated,  .and  opposed  to  each  other. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add, .  that  vour't 
workmen,  members  of  this  Society,  will  cease 
to-be  employed  by  you,  should  you  decline  to 
act  upon  the  new  regulations;  and  further,  I 
think  it  right  to  apprise  ybu  that,  in  that,  case, 
they  will  no  longer  consider  it  necessary  to. 
support  your  interest,— hut  will  immediately 
enter  the  arrangements  prepared  by  the  Society , 
«.„„  *,.*~  .«  w„v.  ^^5,^*^^^^^  v.  »,«w  ^««.-  foirithe  employment  of  such  members  for  thet 
mer%7a^on,Va^d7nhrstrTke^  of  the  i3ociety.-l  am   Sir,  your  most' 

•  '-•---  obedient  servant,  «foHir  Browne,  Sec. 

85,  •  Lirde  Queen-street,  April  85,  >8S4. 

RBOULAtlON.        • 

No  brother  shall'  be  allowed  to  work  more 
than  ten. hours  per  day  from  the  third  Monday 
in  the  month  of  April  to  the.  iasfc .-Saturday  in 
the  month  of  July ;  ^nor  mere  than  eight  hours' 


place  now,  it  could  not  conveniently  ,be 
ejected  Dor  twelve  months  to  come  ;  but  by 
waiting, twelve  months,  and  employing  this 
time  in  combining1  the  whofeinass^of'wbi'k- 
menin  the  country,  they  would  not  only 
mitigate  the  evil  for  themselves,  but  give 
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per  day  the  remaining  eight  months  of  the 
year;  and  for  such  labour  the  remuneration 
shill  be  iix  shillings  per  day  far  the  ten  'hours 
labour,  which  is  to  be  perform  ad  between  the 
hours  of  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  evenmg ;  and  live  shillings  per 
day  for  the  eight  hours  labour,  to  be  performed 
between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  out  of 
which  time,  in  either  case,  he  shall  leave  his 
employer's  premise*  one  hour  for  refreshment 
Nor  shall  any  brother  work  for  an  employer 
any  where  but  on  his  (the  employer's)  pre- 
mises,  which  shall  be  healthy  and  convenient,  or 
on  any  other  terms  than  by  the  day  or  hour. 
And  no  brother  shall  be  allowed  to  solicit  em- 
ployment, or  to  work  for  less  than  the  regular 
Wages,  within  four  miles  of  Covent  Garden. 

The  master  tailors  seem  as  determined  as 
the  men  to  maintain  their  ground.  At  the 
adjourned  meeting  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
the  strongest  resolutions  to  this  effect  were 
unanimously  passed. 

The  subject  of  the  Trades'  Unions  has 
now  become  one  of  universal  interest,  and 
haa  at  last  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Legislature.  Our  old  friends, 
the  Liberals,  however,  they  who  rode  into 
office  upon  the  triumphal  cars  of  political 
unions,  are  the  very  first  men  to  raise  their 
roices  against  associations  of  industry ! 
How  it  is  likely  that  working  men  should 
make  better  politicians  than  tradesmen,  it 
is  hard  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  as 
long  as  the  political  unions  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  twice-defeated,  twice-resusci- 
tated Whigs,  they  were  held  in  respect  by 
the  highest  power  of  the  realm,  even  when 
discussing  the  profoundest  mysteries  of 
political  economy.  Now,  when  the  people 
are  merely  discussing  the  simple  subject  of 
labour  ana  its  reward,  they  are  regarded  as 
the  vilest  and  most  abandoned  miscreants, 
traitors  to  lawful  authority,  intimidators, 
extortioners,  illiterate  and  inexperienced 
fools,  with  all  the  other  etceteras  of  abuse ; 
although  they  are  the  very  same  men  who 
formerly  extorted  the  high  encomiums  of 
the  present  administration,  when  the  latter 
were  candidates  for  popular  favour,  as 
necessary  for  urging  forward  their  own 
limited  movements. 

However,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the 
hint  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  respecting 
the  suppression  of  our  Sunday  meetings 
did  not  meet  with  a  favourable  reception 
from  Lord  Melbourne  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, notwithstanding  the  strong  language 
in  which  both  their  Lordships  expressed 
their  disapprobation  of  our  proceedings. 
And  the  majority  of  speakers  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  upon  the  petition  in  favour 
of  the  Dorchester  convicts,  were  very  de- 
cided in  expressing .  their  reprobation  of 
the  severity,  as  well  as  illegality,  of  the 
sentence.  We  have  much  upon  which  to 
congratulate  ourselves.  We  cannot  expect 
a  smooth  way  ;  indeed  it  is  not  for  our  in- 
terest to  be   free   from  obstructions ;  we 


have  much  to  learn,  and  in  order  to  acquire 
the  necessary  experience  and  information, 
our  minds  require  to  be  busily  occupied 
by  the  stimulating  influence  of  vigorous 
opposition.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  is 
strengthened  by  action,  and  experience  is 
only  to  be  learned  by  successive  blunder- 
ing, each  succeeding  step  being  taken  after 
due  deliberation  of  the  consequences  of 
the  past. 

•  Mr.  Owen  recommends  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  sectarian  and  party  prejudices ; 
all  individualism  of  interest  and  move- 
ment. This  is  the  great  lesson,  and  all 
the  striking,  and  wrangling,  and  intimida- 
tion, which  have  hitherto  been  employed 
by  the  rude  and  disorganised  masses  of  the 
people,  are  so  many  minor  lessons  of  sad 
experience  to  bring  them  to  this  ultimatum 
of  wisdom.  Without  some  liberal  and  con- 
ciliatory spirit  of  action  between  the  great 
temporal  and  spiritual  divisions  of  society, 
all  our  efforts  at  amelioration  mnst  be  vain. 
We  cannot  force  our  doctrines  upon  a 
world ;  if  we  are  before  the  age  in  our 
views  of  society,  we  must  either  retreat, 
and  move  along  with  the  people,  or  be- 
come the  victims  of  our  own  impatience  ; 
we  must  proceed  alone,  or  with  only  a  lit- 
tle isolated  band  of  friends,  whose  very 
smallness  of  number  would  confine  their 
views,  and  illiberalize  their  minds.  It  is 
necessary  to  move  with  the  mass,  and,  in 
order  to  do  so,  we  must  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  the  mass,  as  well  as  strive  to 
bring  the  mass  to  enter  into  ours. 


"'WHO  IS  DR.  WADE?' 
Is  a  question  asked  on  all  sides,  and  one  which 
no  person  seems  able  or  willing  to  answer.  The 
Timet,  it  is  true,  says  that  the  rev.  gentleman 
is  a  parson  absent  on  leave ;  and  the  '  Leading 
Journal'  then  goes  on  to  insinuate  that  the  Doc- 
tor, if  not  looked  after,  may  walk  into  a  well  in 
search  of  that  half  of  his  wits  with  which  Na- 
ture forgot  to  furnish  him  at  his  outset  in  life. 
In  this  matter  Dr.  Wade  may,  it  is  presumed, 
follow  his  own  discretion — if  discretion  he  have. 
But  our  object  at  present  is  to  notice  his  devout 
following  of  his  absurdity — a  peculiarity  which, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  possesses  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree. 

"  We  wish  at  once  to  say  that  we  have  no 
disposition  to  interfere  with  the  mountebank 
nonsense  of  this  or  of  any  other  spiritual  doctor 
who  may  decline  attending  to  the  cure  of  souls. 
So  long  as  the  follies  of  a  man  affect  merely  his 
personal  character  or  interests,  we  may  pass 
them  by  with  a  shrug  of  pity  or  a  scowl  of 
scorn ;  but  when  the  interests,  the  well-being, 
and  the  order  of  society  are  outraged  or  menaced 
by  such  follies — above  all,  when  the  sacred  con- 
siderations of  religion,  and  the  solemn  obser- 
vances of  Christian  devotion,  are  made  subser- 
vient to  outrageous  vanity  or  beggarly  ambition 
— then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  those  possess- 
ing any  influence,  however  slight,  with  their 
fellow-countrymen,  to  denounce  such  flagrant 
violations  of  propriety ;  and  for  this  reason  we 
address  ourselves  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Wade. 

"  Here  we  have  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  insensible  not  only  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  his  particular  congregation,  but  even 


to  the  decorum  hitherto  deemed  a  < 
pan  of  the  clerical  character.  Let  any  man  for 
a  moment  consider  the  part  which  this  tub 
person  has  thought  fit  to  enact  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  say  whether  any  thing  could  be  more 
calculated  to  caat  ridicule  on  all  that  the  wiie 
and  good  have  hitherto  held  in  reverence?  A 
career  of  more  consistent  stupidity,  perhaps  it 
was  never  the  fate  or  wish  of  man  to  ran.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  first  started  as  one  who  sought  to 
achieve  distinction  by  '  dressing  el'  Dr.  Pair. 
Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  Parr  himielf 
never  achieved  any  greater  glory  as  to  dress  and 
demeanour  than  tne  being  described  a  bad  copy 
of  a  coarse  original — that  is,  Dr.  Johnson.  Bat 
of  Dr.  Wade  we  may  say,  that  he  is  a  miscrsWe 
caricature  of  the  miserable  copy  of  the  come 
original  in  question.  Yet  one  point  the  Doctor 
has  in  his  favour.  His  Parr-iike  peculiarities 
in  dress  and  manner  never  grew  out  of  any  in- 
herent brutality  of  disposition.  His  failing  hy 
entirely  the  other  way.  He  was  always  a  cike 
of  the  very  softest  dough.  A  more  pimple  spe- 
cimen of  that  pliant  composition  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  Even  when,  the  other  day,  his 
adopted  flock  of  voiceful  Westers  refused  to  ssy 
the  prayer  which  he  had.  piously  prepared  for 
them,  the  pastor,  we  are  told, '  quietly  folded 
it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,'  instead  of  foL 
minating  thunders  against  his  self-willed  con- 
gregation. We  wish  that  this  pliable  tempen- 
ment  would  evince  itself  in  the  rev.  gendeman's 
attention  to  suggestions  which  we  know  to  hire 
been  held  out  to  him  on  the  subject  of  bis 
mountebank  displays.  That  these  are  of  seas, 
racier  to  lower  not  only  the  Established  Chorea, 
but  every  form  of  Christian  worship,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  multitude,  even  Dr.  Wide, 
with  hia  very  limited  intelligence,  must,  on  the 
smallest  reflection,  perceive :  and  furthermore, 
that  such  absurdities  musTOe  disgusting  to 
every  well-constituted  mind,  of  what  spuitBtl 
persuasion  soever,  and,  by  a  somewhat  deer 
consequence,  injurious  to  the  cause,  be  it  whst 
it  may,  which  the  rev.  and  (according  to  the 
Time*)  ( half-witted'  Doctor  is  anxious  to  en- 
force. Unless  his  object  be  to  be  an  Archbishop 
of  some  St.  Simonian  church,  we  cannot  see 
how  he  can  benefit  himself  by  showing  off  » 
loudly  and  ludicrously  as  a  Vicar  of  Brmf" 

We  have  quoted  the  above  article  from  the 
first  number  of  a  new  8unday  neper,  cafled 
"  The  Kmg"  merely  to  expose  the  absoriitf 
and  ignorance  of  that  portion  of  the  press  which 
professes,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  religion  and  good  morals.  Load 
pretensions  have  ever  been  suspicious,  and  we 
nave  no  good  reason  te  think  that  tte|f*!jJ 
Nature  have  changed,  or  that  she  has  mended 
herself  with  a  new  set  of  symptoms.  Wedoot 
feel  ourselves  bound  in  honour  to  rive  "  £* 
Kinff'  credit  for  all  that  he  pretends  to.  We 
not  only  question  hia  orthodoxy  and  his  moras ; 
but  we  question— what  the  men  of  this  geneo- 
tion  consider  of  much  greater  importance-to 
consistency, in  thus  scandalously  attacking [tie 
character  of  a  man,  for  no  greater  crime  tfass 
that  of  merely  acting  in  the  spirit  of  ftup- 
fession.  It  augurs  very  ill  of  this  new  babe* 
royalty,  to  defile,  by  personal  abuse,  thewJT 
first  column  of  the  very  first  article  by  ™* 
it  commends  itselftothe  patronageofthepaont 
But  the  omen  becomes  infinitely  """J®* 
favourable  when  this  abuse  happens  to  defest 
itself  by  its  own  absurdity,  and  to  throw J*« 
upon  the  author  all  the  obloquy  with  whi«  » 
intended  to  asperge  the  reputation  of  hit  **» 
We  do  not  know  what  maybe  Tk&f' 
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ideas  of  a  perfect  pastoral  curate  of  souls ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  a  really  good  and  virtuous 
priest  would  be  an  utter  abomination  in  his 
majesty's,  sight ;  yea,  even  a  stink  in  his  nos- 
trils. It  is  not  fashionable  for  priests  now  to 
exert  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  poor.  The 
established  church  is  not  supported  with  a  view 
to  that  end.  It  is  a  vulgar  thing  to  associate 
with  the  working  classes,  and  consult  with 
them  upon  the  best  means  of  ameliorating  their 
condition.  No  true  clergyman  of  the  church 
ever  thinks  of  identifying  himself  with  the 
people,  or  of  throwing  any  reflections  upon  the 
present  moral  character  of  government  and  the 
rich,  by  inciting  the  poor  to  lav  claim  to  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  tie  produce  of 
industry.  Hence  it  is  very  true  what  The 
Kina  maintains,  that  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Wade 
is  calculated  "  to  lower,  not  only  the  established 
church,  but  every  form  of  Christian  worship, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude ;"  for  tne 
truly  Christian  and  benevolent  conduct  of  our 
reverend  friend  must  put  to  blush  the  unfeeling, 
cruel  indifference  of  the  ten  thousand  shep- 
herds of  England,  in  respect  to  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people.  His  "  soft 
dough"  is  a  much  more  amiable  composition 
than  their  hard  metal,  upon  which  neither  the 
wrongs  of  the  labourer,  tne  tears  of  the  widow, 
nor  the  cry  of  the  orphan,  can  produce  any 
impression  that  can  act  as  an  incentive  to 
general  beneficence. 

The  church  is  apostate,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
age  is  now  declaring  it  a  rebel ;  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  sending  forth  its  hireling  advocates  to 
plead  its  cause,  to  justify  things  as  they  are, 
whether  they  be  corrupt  or  not ;  that  it  may  a 
little  longer  enjoy,  its  honours  and  its  wealth, 
and  save  itself  the  trouole  of  a  change.  -  Vir- 
tue is  its  scarecrow  ;  it  will  revile  the  name  of 
every  man  who  is  led  by  the  dictates  of  a  gene- 
rous sympathy  for  human  wrongs,  and  it  will 
pour  forth  its  fulsome  adulation  upon  those 
alone,  whose  confined  views  and  selfish  policy 
would  concentrate  all  worth  and  all  truth  with- 
in the  little  circle  of  a  spiritual  aristocracy, 
even  as  they  would  invest  the  landed  and 
rbonied  few  with  a  legal  right  to  all  the  pro- 
duce of  industry,  and  all  political  control. 

This  divine  and  royal  moralist  is  not  content 
with  one  ungenerous  and  unprincipled  per- 
sonal allusion  in  his  first  article ;  he  must  also 
have  a  wipe  at  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age;  a 
man,  too,  who  professed  the  highest  respect  for 
Dr.  Wade  s  intellectual  and  moral  character, 
as  may  be  demonstrated  by  written  testimonies 
and  living  witnesses.    What  has  all  this  to  do 
with  truth  in  the  abstract  ?    What  benefit  will 
it  yield  to  mankind,  if  it  even  can  be  demon- 
strated that  Dr.  Wade  is  a  rogue  or  a  fool ; 
Pr.  Parr  as  bad,  and  a  sloven  to  boot;  and  The 
King  himself  moat  devotionaUy  sincere  in  his 
first  leading  article  ?    Will  all  this  combined 
suffice  to  justify  the  avarice  and  apostacy  of 
the  clergy,  or  convict  the  benevolent  and  truly 
pastoral  Dr.  Wade  of  a  desertion  of  duty,  when 
be  exerts  his  energies  in  the  poor  man's  cause, 
and  extends  his  pastoral  cure  of  souls  a  little 
further  than  the  computation  of  tithes  and 
Easter-offerings,  and  the  equally  interested  and 
selfish  studv  of  the  scale  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motion ?    A  short  time  wiU  soon  convince  the 
world  that  Dr.  Wade's  is  the  true  Christianity  ; 
auid  everlasting  obloquy  must  be  the  fate  of 
those  who  obstruct  the  progress  of  his  benevo- 
lent designs,  who. reap  that  which  they  have 
riot  sown,  and  put  a  muzzle  on  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


"  For  there's  no  motion 
That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  bat  I'll  affirm 
Jt  is  the  woman's  pert. 

I'll  write  against  them.* 

— SH4JLSPBARB. 

«  When  all  men  call  as  asses,  it  is  time  to  bray." 
—Spanish  Pbovbrb. 


Sib, — In  a  former  attempt  to  prove  the  influ- 
ence which  women  necessarily  have  in  society, 
and,  consequently,  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  allowing  them  freely  to  participate 
in  all  those  privileges  which  the  men  now  arro- 
gate to  themselves,  two  remarks  very  likely 
to  occur  were  anticipated,  which  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  necessary  to  state  again,  in  order 
that  all  which  they  involve  may  be  elucidated, 
and  any  objections  founded  upon  them  an- 
swered  and  removed.  It  is  enquired  first, 
why,  admitting  that  female  influence  is  exten- 
sive, is  it  that  society  has  been  so  little  bene- 
flted  by  this  influence?  It  is  replied,  that 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  influence  of 
women  have  been  by  no  means  so  trifling  as 
they  may  at  firat,  and  upon  a  cursory  survey, 
appear  to  be,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  ua  to 
imagine  a  nation  composed  of  men  and  women, 
in  which,  from  some  strange  whim  of  nature, 
the  latter  had  no  power  to  influence  the  former 
in  any  manner,  we  should  at  once  be  convinced 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  remark,  that  the  sway 
women  necessarily  have  is  of  trifling  advantage, 
for  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  dullest  mind 
should  perceive  that,  in  such  a  state  of  society, 
there  would  be  a  total  absence  of  those  num- 
berless courtesies  and  proprieties,  of  those  en- 
deavours to  please  and  excel,  of  that  occasional 
affection,  kindness,  and  generosity  which 
woman  alone  can  inspire.  But  as  nature  says 
that  such  a  state  may  not,  can  not  be,  the  cause 
of  this  seeming  deficiency  roust  be  sought  where 
alone  it  will  be  found  to  exist,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting,  as  the  result  of  obser- 
vation and  experience,  that  it  may  be  traced  to 
the  opposition,  the  ignorance  of  the  men ;  for 
it  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  attention,  that  when 
women  have  been  called  upon  to  perform 
duties  the  moat  arduous,  and. apparently  the 
least  suited  to  their  previous  habits,  in  most 
cases — provided  they  have  been  free  from  count 
teraction  and  interference — they  have  per- 
formed those  duties  well,  and  with  the  most 
beneficial  results.  The  seemingly  small  ad- 
vantage of  the  influence  of  women  is  not  then 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  inherent  weakness  either 
in  it  or  in  them ;  nor,  though  the  effects  are  not 
strikingly  conspicuous,  may  we  infer  that, 
therefore,  society  would  be  better,  without  this 
power;  for,  if  we  reason  correctly,  we  shall 
rather  conclude  that  it  is  because  the  -women 
have  not  been  allowed  the  extent  and  freedom 
of  influence  which  Nature  intended,  that  even 
now,  the  state  of  the  whole  civilized  world  is 
not  far  better.  How  often  do  we  see  the  power 
of  her  lessons  of  kindness  destroyed  by  the 
example  of  unkindneas  in  the  man  ;*  the  effect 
of  her  integrity  and  truth  neutralised  by  the 
man's  scorn  of  them !  While  she,  perhaps)  is 
implanting  in  the  mind  of  her  child  feelings 
of  benevolence  and  forbearance;  the  father, 
with  unhallowed  ridicule,  crushes  them  in  the 
bud,  calls  wilfulness  a  becoming  spirit,  and 
declares  that  his  boy  shall  not  be  made  a  sneak 
or  a  coward !  As  an  instance  of  the  tnith-ef 
this  assertion,  let  ua  look  into  families  where 
the  children,  particularly  the  boys,  are  left  to 


the  care  of  a  widowed  mother,  and  compare 
(He  reaults  with  those  produced  where  the 
father  has  chiefly  directed,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  comparison  will  end  in  favour  of  the 
plans  pursued  by  the  farmer.  Indeed,  the 
moral  superiority  which  will  be  generally 
conceded  to  the  girls,  may  be  traced  to  the 
circumstance  that  they  have  been  left  to  the 
management  of  women;*  and  until  themes 
shall  be  prepared  to  disprove  this,  let  them  no 
longer  indulge  the  false  idea,  that  the  influence 
of  women,  noi withstanding  the.  manner  in 
which  it  is  perverted,  or  weakened,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  other  sex,  is  of  tight  esteem; 
let  each  examine,  and  endeavour  to  discover 
the  origin  of  those  thoughts,  of  those  actions, 
which  are  the  chosen  resting-places  of  memory, 
and  he  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  And  that 
they  are  owing  to  the  very  influence  which  is 
so  despised  or  denied.  Above  all,  let  there  no 
longer  be  heard  those  unmeaning,  these .  cow- 
ardly assertions  of  the  ignorance,  die  inca- 
pacity of  women.  She  may  be— she  ia,  igno- 
rant And  who  has  made  her  so?  With 
respect  to  her  incapacity,  it  ia  flatly  denied. 
Let  her  have  the  opportunities  to  which  she 
has  a  right,  and  the  names  of  De  Genlis,  of 
Roland,  and  De  Stael,  of  Edge  worth,  Hemans, 
and  Somerville,  though  they  must  still  and 
ever  shine  with  their  own  peculiar  lustre, 
would  yet  form  a  part  only  of  that  splendid 
galaxy, 
"  Deck'd  with  the  glory  of  s  those***  stars.9 
Some  of  these  observations  ntoy,--perhaps, 
have  anticipated  the  other  enquiry,— how  ia  it 
that  the  influence  of  women  has  been  so  fre- 
quently productive  only  of  mischief,  nay,  of 
misery?— an  enquiry  which  demands  parti- 
cular attention,  because  from  the  reply  it  is 
intended  to  deduce  an  important  inference. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  deny,  so  palliate,  or 
conceal,  that  this  influence  has  been,  in  many 
cases,  moat  disastrous;  and  the  more  we  be- 
come conscious  of  this,  the  more  shall  we,  as 
rational  creatures,  desire  to  remove  the  cause; 
and  that  cause  is  ignorance.  Ignorance  has 
perverted  the  effect  ot  a  power  which  ia 
Nature's  own  gift ;  ignorance  naa  made  woman 
influence  badly,  even  where  there  has  been  no 
intention  to  do  so;  ignorance  has  induced  her 
to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  gratification  of 
caprice,  vanity,  pride,  and  too  often  in  feelings 
of  a  more  odious  and  dangerous  character; 
and  hence  it  follows  that,  if  we  would  judge  of 
the  effects  of  her  power  when  exercised  wisely 
and  naturally,  we  must  remove  this  blight  to 
her  moral  beauty,  we  must  withdraw  this 
cloud  to  her  intellectual  brightness.  Enlarge 
the  mind  of  woman  with  useful  knowledge  ; 
teach  her  in  what  her  true  interest  consists ; 
cultivate  the  faculties  with  which  she  is  bounti- 
fully endowed ;  enable  her  to  take  that  com- 
prehensive survey  of  existence  which  is  neces- 
sary for  wisely,  governing,  and  we  shall  no 
longer  have  to  mourn  over  the  sad  conse- 
quences, which  it  were  foolish  and  false  to 
deny  hsve  attended  many  of  her  pursuits  *  for 

+  It  may  perhaps  be' necessary  to  state  that, 
In  drawing  this  comparison,  it  by  no  means  follows 
tbst  parental  education  is  recommended.  On  the 
contrary,  ii  is  believed  that  education  can  sever 
be  properly  cond  acted  until  ouch  regulations  shall 
be  effected,  as  will  enable  each  individual  to 
receive  the  most  valuable  knowledge  of  all  kinds 
from  those  best  qualified  to  impart  It,  without  thf 
blnderance  of  that  eaprice,  favouritism,  ur 
anxiety,  whteh  cosnsesly  attend  the  iastrecfie 
of  the  purest. 
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THE    €  Kl  8-1*.' 


tMrad  Irwwledfca'ibe-wltf <MvSutotiH*<M 
Vi  a-«tt«kiemt  **^t«^^tifrtt^A«**^  pari 
vetted  «|  ttfiseMevouVuseJof  WpoWer.  »«TW 
<rttet(ioty'  therefore,  4a  'riot*''  and ;  nevef f  *hbu*d 
he^fettt}  Shall  at*  be  ffeiinitted  -td  iniuenee* 
thkftfctfft^*  mu*t*ft  hat  itlsi*li2r-s*e 
lM^fdrtMAfll^oelteDeMkUf  ?  shallnlfe >\fb 
mate,  as  shefe  capable .'wf*  Beto%*ee#f l*»*de> 
theirtUbod^ntp^iibti'trf  HHonftl3m*rt,  whose 
intelteetUal  4^  ttf^'&ttMteter"^/  atthe 
uasaetisaa;ibe  imraeasu^ly^rarseeVby'thee*! 
aJtattaiofl  tfce' being  upon whom- he  entirety 
depet*tts,dutfnn»the  fauiieet  end  toost:iroport- 
anttrtm  of  Ms  tifey  foHdt  thetapre*tibtt**nd 
cuwJtetiori  hevtffttve*?  J  Oari  he  ufctaigttftrtlfi 
aa»ttnkMrt^lutere»%  eM*  avail' mmaerf  of  het 
xmkivtwd  irrtdrlrtrtce*  W *  wfcf '  should  the 
power«%i>«mi*b«fe#t!fc  Iramew  race  to leaV* 
cr  m*m^p****&t*  p©c#*  me*  *  need*,  ttd* 
ajsh***^fri<leu«lih£Hhe  laa^'of^fsdoto* 
Aias!»tbeJ  Y^t^Mfty'wW'^ftfr'h* 
bauithee'tho«*WfiUSe  Mgk  ntattftelrntf  wdttfd 
aid  WmUn  fi-at^sJl^ 
ianufficieWunWeft  I*  l**v4rigTalse%tJ aesumed 
Iks  -inetmikf  of  another/  end  linJ  having 
deosned  >he¥  to  aHthe-eriis  of  Sf^ra*«e;M 
know* net  hour* rasfcft  >te  hafccast -away  M* 
te  nrWUeges,-  and  'Md-^Mfcbegt  defithtt 
depart*  ^^y^beppiness^snet'sorife  that 
h  aaafr  dtot  be  destroyed';  surely,  ou*  pleasured 
able-  eqfotioab  <fer*  rtftt  a*t  frequent' that' thf 
principal  sources  whence  they  all  flowv*jrm* 
pathynadcos^cuietttyy  may  thus  bt^egWted. 
£•*  ft  be~reeaa*aberody  eiio/  that  ta  asdtide 
5raaaa»jfsom  tiukaatagtaiof  any  kind  iatotoi 
tauten*?  tA  tfct><  great  4aw>  cY  Nature,  which 
bag  t'.jp  oimfaied  eaeb^iKUvniuai>  that)  bin 
highest-  health,.  Ma  greatest  progressive-  iacz 
provement,  and  aiiapsnmsiumthafpranseydrj 
pend  Japan-  we  ddeinukive^on  of  att  bk 
physical,!  iiiaalliBclaal/ijaad^inoa^faealtiea/? 
•  A^hqw^haiAiB  beeartohee^eddniaJlTegoa 
latioaartlMtDagaid  wwmaayrVNosttonsshauwsf 
such  -a  flaw*  hajbnever  ,Mnio  PfaytiBaUy,  aha 
hat, Wen  grained  to  nkaee  she  moat  vitiated 
eaprioei  the  dim»imtove<<£eet  e£  the  Chines*) 
ap4  *betnbef>eleea  buEboiSlftfe  African  beawyt 
awbuv  alight  s\r*iteiaw»f«prn  eurmaaaeMHaad 
absurdity*  ; Faah)Qik*<bfidea ajroonnthe eh* «rf 
the  waist*  ai>d •> I tWt^rtneaa  begins and^dW 
aaa|omiatw«iideia1t  Natere  pbad^  and  poinai 
to  thejnent  (perfect  tnodejsbf  antiquity  j  bat  in 
vain*  for  who-ra  theaa>dayaalteBd»tabeaTvoice? 
and  thi*i|  bubon*  fttariiileawut  of  maayttf  itha 
way  ia  Miel^JhealWvane>^a^'hbaaty3^nde^ 
strowedJ  Afeja^^bc^»ahetrained^5  Upc« 
the  name  plan;  toawiftworjnblepnaseswis  apu 
pked  tfit  tWfeeHogn,  t**he>  tttactim*>;  these 
alao  ar^rdftaaa4*aiii;«ad(diatoated9  laws*  aru 
modelled  taia^aciniabiiitt>ilaa-ii»JiW  trdtbonai 
poatibja^  Whdnria/itifPMiittBditofutteritiM 
Iangnafa>?fof  a  «tk»d»  and  r>lotiiiao  nat^ied 
Scarcely  eJrti!  j/  tbia? tnwid « *ofiife»haa 


in  thWewUhfornioifHhiirksgmna?  ^Bleaaed," 
aay  the  men;  "aW  tbotrpoh,  everlaatinff  King ! 
that  thou  haarnot tirtde %ne  k  Woman."* 
Aprii,  1884.* COW!?ORD(A. 

*  To  %hkh  thb '  women  meekly  retpoari, 
^BtoMM«a>trtho&,  oh.  Lord!  that  thoo  bast  ande 
oaaaaora'aiC^iitby.wiH^ 


hearithaVi)earttDdawta«drit;  mod/xtnid  the 
diaoonla  ajrikhdUfrr  dm<of  aftiieial^ociety^itf 

SoUagmiBd^a  abila^am  idaodibaat  ^  Aae^nae 
e  moat  genctena  impulaea  repreaaed  by  the 
■neer  that  ealli?^to'lr<Wnatttfc1.%  or  ifliB  ftown 
that  tetr«*^«irt)jectltm  andinkctittn  f  "WKty 
betidmb  of  dm"fltieBt]feeling8J  our  best  affec. 
tionsf-^-tfiey^are  tried  at  the  bar  o(  a  cold 
WOrlitpronounced tc  not  correct,"  and  destroy-, 
ed.  /When,  therefore,  all  tbaae  things,  audi 
many,  more  t  equally  unjuat:  and  injurianstrio-i 
wards  woaaaa,  .«re.  oonsideaed,  who  amongso 
them  will  not  exelako  wish  Ladt  Macbetb|< 
"unsex  me  I"  that  she  may  be  quan(Kae>%jr  join 


MRS.   JlAMiLTON. 

-  Me*r*«*rajgp;  MM.  WsmllWrf^fPaWey, 
«rho«ntiouneeS4)eraetf as  «  a-fewate^Reformer, 
ohatottlri|l!re^®ebtland!"  heldta^tll se^raf 
t&iWitf^h# 'Unitarian ^'Ghapel/  Grefeiiock,  to 
eWtadid-atldten*W  of  bdth  sexwl  -  Her  first 
leotfmv.on'chtiWh  and  state  reTorm^  lasted  an 
hCfufaad  A  half.  .  TheestaWislie^^cb^rchjor; 
U-slW >iquai«ly  *  de^oniifiate^  k;  <c  the  Old 
UAffi- cttri*  uVfof  'a-  t>riddt$aV slMre  of  her 
Tfa^oiftrtion^H^  course'  of  prbceedmy  irnrch^ 
stasia^  ah^^ffndsihigMy'  useful' In  opening1 
tl^^eX^of^he'votuntary  churchesin  manp 
paws-  of  the  '^ounftyi  Twf  -*?  reformatibn"  of 
hei»bwn>ae*  fche1  declare*  to  be^oneof  thk  grand 
e%jecfsM»f*her1abouto:  She^  conrplained  lohdry; 
iHAin*d*Tery  ^efkJSte'fermsv  of  tHe  tyratiny 
wfth^wWeh  tnalea  kmWdit  over  females,  and 
adf^aetiith^^aW^to'b^  ruled  ^olbriger,  Inr 
baBdnVg<lMs  paH'Of  the  wbject  sh^  said  the 
apoal!ea^ert*»ta1iJrht  to  be^eme^  fishers  of  nieft, 
SW#rshakin^  beVfist  towftrdk  th<*  women)  she 
added, « 1  wflf  leach -yon  how  tobecbme^bers 
d#-rtett^2-a  sentiment  w^kh'  encHJsd  irreat 
laugfcter^dfcppltuse;  She  con«nued^r#The 
apoaflesi/wfieUmetby^heir  MasteV,  brfd  roiled 
all  night  and-  caught  -nothing;  and  many  of 
Ybtivmytfear^sisters^liaTe  been  WHn^afl  your" 
Ws,  %nd  have*  get  nothing  either";  and  why 
**»*<  ym  uttsucceafirttl  ?  '  Just  because  your 
new  Were  thrown  out  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Ship  J"hut  throw  out  your  nets  on  the'-right 
In^^atid/talcemy  word  for  it,  youwiff:brmg 
ihvahbffre^h  fellows  to-  laud;1'  This- dedal 
ratian^Waa  received  with  great  applause.  She 
thetvmetaifed ber^proceedrngs  at  the tateelec- 
fibv^PalaW:  Themen  there  told  her  that 
If sJie'were-aMoWed  to prbbaj^teher  principles 
tK^wotrien-  would  take' tne  country rtu them- 
aeKesV^andtbe  men'  would  be  forced  lo^flee  to 
America;  but  she  told  them  that  shii  did  not 
eare^-^  the  truth5  waaner  object;  and  by  that 
sltti would' stand  ^  fall.  At  her  second  apJ 
neurance,  after  folding  up  her  handkerchief  in 
the^orm  of  a  brain,  and  jletthnr  ft  down  before 
he>  oW  the  deskv  she  bagan  tq  dekcrrbe^  how  all 
ttebad-  thoughts1,  words,  and  actions  bf  man- 
kr»#  wer^'prtduced1  rront  external  impressions, 
m^^hfough-  th^  medium ^of  <the' e?es;  the4 
ears/  aftd'the^ofhet"  organs  of  the  senses,  and 
Ait  m  tii&  errors  ^ahd'  igribrance,  faults  arid 
ib11ie*>df  womeri,,  Jwere  caused  by  their  betrfg 
eSr^ael  to  the  foul  'and  contaminating  moral 
r^uenceJof:b8*meir;  and  that  phrenologists 


ceaaed^ha»<%  jaaaoribfae'whispaiedvto  ^bahftd  proved)  a?d  she  herself  would  prove,  thaf 


wbmttr's  bralns*were  capable'  of  beingimproVed 
»adegrefe'wWcn,wbuld  htakethem  equal  and 
eten  ^exqaf  the  rnen  in  alb  the!  better  accora-' 
pMannieiits'  of  flour  common  nature,  and  give 
them  npweY  to  break  me  chains  of  the  tyrant 
and  tne:  oppressor, "and  set  them  compfettly 
free;**  (Immense  applausei)  She  knew  that 
herdectfine  would  ncft  be  acceptable  to* some: 
bu*  she  Was  not  going  to  take  theasson^her 
baek  tbjileaseone  party,  and  agaiii  get  dn  Ms' 
baelrttfpleaseanodier  patty.  Shewould  bu'rJ' 
su^tlHj%titM  fn  m  stra^htfofward'and  ittde-4 
pendehrcauae.  Old  fofter Prejudice  and  old 
nibtheT«uparaU6on  would  both  be  displeased 


at  her  proceedings^  but  she  disregstded  the 
onetand  despised  the  other ;  and  as  for  the 
much^respected  Old  Ladjr,  •  shtf J  wa^aeVJ  #t- 
ting  so  worn  slid  wrinkle*!  thkt  it  wssbl^ 
time  to  -prepare  her  winding-sheet;  ((ta* 
cbeeriiifr/.  ;  Afler1  speaking  nearly  two  boon 
and*  half,  ehe'conchUted'with i  an  intirottwn 
thaba  gentleman  from  Glasgow1  would  deBw 
a  feetute  on  '"  Towet  of  BatKlfsm/' " 


,At  a  public  meeting  of  the  abipwrigblS)  sbia. 
loinerS)  cauiketn,?  smiths,  and  Others,  held  oo 
Friday  e^eningi  the  «5th  inataat,  at  IS,  Port, 
land-street,  CommeroiaL-road,  it  waa  resolfed, 
i  '.'  That  (his  meeting'  deem  it  neceaaarr  to 
endeavour  immediately  to-  unite  the  wack  of 
these  trades,  and  mtake  such  steps  as  experi- 
ence may  from  time  to  time  dictate,  ii*  order  to 
raise  eyery  individual  -from  >  tbewpreseet  de- 
graded position  in  >  society*  and  ultsmatflf  to 
incorporate  themaelvea.witb  ihe  NatienslCww, 
aolidated  trades'  Union,  who  will  act  in  cowwt 
with  them  for  the  same  ebjecS ;  that  is,  s  to 
remuneration  for  their  labopr*" 


LM>iUltK8,  Xc~ 

A  t  tfm  ImtHwtkrx,  1 4>  CAarb>t**iHr&*.      • 

Mn  SmHkfUoddmy  aonaogv  at-  hatf«p4at  elwti.> 

Mr>  Own,  3dQday  evontngi  ajL  aeyearp'eleea.     • 

Tbe  5  Ut  Social  t\*l4 vai  wiil  ne  helU  a|  tbt  ImIk 

tutioo,  oo  Monday  next,  t|ie  dth  iat^aai. , 
A  Social  Tea-party  every  Sunday.  aAffbooo. 
Tne  delegates  from  the  •cveml  departqieoti  viR» 

after  this  weeJf,  meet  oo  Thursday  erenioft  * 
A'  puttie  free  d  i*cii*»1oti  will  take  place  at  Oat- 

-  lotte-street,  bo  Tuesday  eveaiog  next,  at  rigat 
o'clock  'precisely.'  Subject—44 Why  ire  the 
WorkiagrtClaoses,  who  produce  otTthe  wesKhb 

-  the  world/ is  -poverty  and  misery?*  EWi 
.  speaker  will  be^ttowed  fifteen  miootet  issi- 
.  d tess, the  meetuiff.  :  Uskwrints  arctnf<tsd. 


SORltliY  MlSCKtLANEOUSTHADHS*LODGL 
-  A'list  wflt  reman  open  /or  a  fern  risy*1  faster  u 
J.  Wallet's,  NeWftvender,  6,  "•  Be^Mondsey-ro«, 
Btaekfriai^iiroad ;  Where  a  Female  Lodgs  h  ii 
oourse  of  fnrniatUm, 


BLAIR'S   GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC   PIUS. 

THE  moftt  ea6racfatirfg  pain*  oT  GooT,  Rhea- 
matte  Gout,  Rueutnatfoto;  aad  >Xaalbi{o,, 
relieved  hi  the  sliurt  space  of  t#d  hours;  a*i  cured 
io  a  few  days,  by  these  iucortijiambre  PHU,  *lmi 
am  so^perieeely  inaooeot  osi  to  reqeire'seiikn 
oonftnemeat  nor  atteotions  orany  so«. '  IsdecoV 
they  Tare  *  remedyioD' completely  ettdsnt,  oat 
they  need  on}*  |  U^aVto  iaeare  tbeie  nuivenafrf 
oommepdstioa.  ^  The  .  Col  lowing  fem  nasKt  srr 
selected  from  a  onmerons  list  o(,  persona  tssjes* 
he  referred  to,  who  will  gladly  recommend  tbon 
Pills  from  their  oh p  experience  :-r 

Mr.  William  Hsle,  nearly  40  years  posasaoit. 
0u I Wlcri,  Surrey,  afflicted  with  ftheumatnw  Ut 
teti'or  twfUe  vear»,  and  through  wtitca  *se  wsi 
superaniiosied; '  completely  sored  ;bj  W  Uaa 
one  bo**;  tHcre  are  also  sev<«riir  persons  to  the 
neighbourhood  bf  Delwie*  ^hnuaWe^erieicil 
similar  benefits,  nnd  wmrtea  be  teToeNW  m. 

Mr.  Charles  Palca  (I4te  W  ihr  PtMnetk  fm' 
Otoe),  Ko^  31,  8u  arnrthin  lane,  has  t>#Ss Wrttv 
cored  Of  at  tnefc*  nf  the  Gnat  a*  the  taklof  aftsna* 
or  fonr  doses  enAy  eaeb  tim«L 

Mr.JWiUiam.Robinapn*  JO, Ea^le^ajBreety^sd 
fJon-  square,  in  the  employ  of  Meanaa.  DsjaU 
Martin,  relieved  by  three  doses,  and  corsdj^tse 
taking  of  one  box,  of  a  violent  attack  of  Was- 
matte  Gout,  wfiichnad  confined  him  to  hbbalav 
eight  days.  * 

1  Sold  'by  Thomas  Front,  **59,  ^trami,  Lss^s, 
(eesin  doors  from-  Temple-bar*,)  and,  by  Mi  as- 
poiarmenti'by  moat  toedfela%  'venders  in  town  or* 

eourtfryy  sviee  Or  96.  pet  anu.' ^_ 

fVinte&nidpubtUkedbjK.'V.CoVti**,  18,  W' 

sfretri  Lincoln's  inn-fad*;  ana'  dr  Tt%  Irrsa^ 
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INSTITUTION.  CHARLOITE  STafiKT. 


.  8VNDAY  EVBNINO,   MAY  4. 

Mr.   Owen  lectured. — We  have  long  been 
impressed  with  the  truth  that  "  roan  is  ever 
the  creature  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
has  been  placed  from  birth  upwards ;"  and  a 
littfe  work,  illustrative  of  this  great  truth,  baa 
lately  been  sent  to  me,  which,  of  the  many 
works  1  have  read  on  the  subjects  therein 
treated,  comes  the  nearest  to  my  own  ideas. 
I  regret  that  this  work  was  not  published  in 
London,  rather  than  the  country,  but  hope 
some  of  our  friends  will  communicate  with  the 
author,  in  order  to  republish  it  here  at  a  cheaper 
rate  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes. 
This  valuable  work  is  entitled  "  National  Edu- 
cation ;  or  the  Principles  of  Morality,  Meta- 
physics, Politics,  and  Political  Economy,  eli- 
cited and  demonstrated.    Intended  to  exhibit 
tjie  possibility  of  giving  the  same  clear  and 
satisfactory  Demonstrations  to  all  Propositions 
in  these  Sciences,  aa  to  Propositions  in  Geo. 
metry:  to  point  oat  the  advantages  of  that 
method  of  tesching,  and  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing it,  as  the  only  way  to  get  quit  of  Prejudices, 
and  secure  the  progress  of  Truth,    By  James 
Milne,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Causation, 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  &c<    Hartlepool,  183i." 
Such  is  the  title-page,  with  the  following  ex- 
cellent motto :  "  The  happiness  of  man  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  institutions,  whether 
religious  or  civil :  if  they1  do  not  contribute  to 
that  end,  they  are  either  useless  or  noxious." 
I  take  the  dedication  of  this  work  as  a  text  to 
introduce. this  evening's  discourse:  it  begins 
thus,  "  To  the  Legislature,  Clergy,  and  School* 
masters  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  all  those  who 
admit  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
that  trufli  should  be  made  known  and  com- 
municatee? to  all  classes;  that  prejudice  and 
error  should  be  prevented  entering  the  mine' ; 
that  dissension,  and  hatred  should  cease;  that 
superstition  and  ignorance  should  be  removed ; 
and  that  nothing  but  truth  should  be  taught  to 
mankind,  this  small  volume  is  most  respect- 
fully inscribed,"    The  great  practical  point 
now'  to  take  especial  care  of  is,  that  in  the 
rising  generation  no  prejudice  shall  be  allowed 
to  enter  their  minds:  it   is  a  hundredfold 
more  easy  to  prevent,  than  to  remove  error* 
Hoar  f  long  to  see  those  arrangements  which 


shall  render  impossible  the  rise  and  progress  of 
prejudice !  I  think  I  see  the  small  cloud  in  the  dis- 
tance, now  gathering  into  a  powerful  collection 
of  electric  matter  to  dissipate  all  obstacles,  and 
enable  us  at  length  to  lay  a  solid,  clesr  founda- 
tion for  forming  roan  from  birth  to  be  a  ra-» 
ttonal  being.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  prevention  of  prejudice,  which  is  the  cause 
of  superstition  and  bigotry,  of  hatred  and  dis- 
sension. Are  there  in  Great  Britain  very  many 
persons  who  desire  that  man  should  be  taught 
truth  alone  ?  Are  there  a  thousand  or  more  ? 
If,  indeed,  there  be  a  thousand  who  are  pre- 
pared to  give  up  their  children  into  arrange- 
ments which  shall  prevent  prejudice,  and  in- 
culcate nothing  but  truth,  then  have  we  already 
gained  a  great  point,  and  I  do  hope  that  not 
merely  one  thousand,  but  many  thousands,  are 
now  ready  from  conviction  thus  to  act. 

"  So  soon  as  the  instructors  of  mankind  can 
be  made  to  perceive  the  truth,  they  will  no 
longer  continue  to  teach  what  they  believe  to 
be  false,  in  opposition  to  the  best  interests  of 
man :  ehould  they  be  prevented  from  teaching 
what  they  have  perceived  to  be  truth,  (hey  will 
teach  nothing  else.  Of  them,  therefore,  is  a 
perusal  of  this  work  most  eartiestTy  requested, 
and  to  them  is  it  more  particularly  dedicated." 
As  long  as  error  and  falsehood  are  taught  to 
the  world,  while  daily  experience  is  at  the 
same  time  giving  more  and  more  knowledge, 
changes  and  reverses  will  be  rendered  inevi- 
table ;  but  when  troth  alone  shall  be  taught  to 
mankind,  the  institutions  founded  thereon  will 
be  eternal.  The  science  of  morals,  politics,  or 
political  economy,  will  then  be  aa  solid  as  that  of 
mathematics,  wherein  the  elementary  truth  that 
one  and  one  make  two,  lay i  the  basis  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  permanent  superstructure.  This 
little  work  points  out  the  mode  by  which  every 
child  may  be  taught  to  detect  truth  from  error 
on  almost  every  subject.  The  predication  thus 
concludes:  —  "  The  author  is  senaible  that 
malice  and  slander,  from  the  ignorant ,  the  pre- 
judiced, itid  the  interested,  msy  probably  be 
the  first  fruits  of  his  labour;  but  frith  chow 
to  whom  he  is  known,  sensible,  that  it  cannm 
injure  him,  he  leaves  it  ip  recoil  oil  the  riaa* 
oVer,  and  Woks  forward  to  a  Mure  \miod 
when  jicsteejty  **$  do  hiss  jislfee/'  True  tt 
is  that  no  individual  caWcotne  publicly  forward 
upon  subjects-  involving  the  well -brine;  *>f  hu- 


manity without  being  assailed  by  all  the  pre- 
judice, ignorarice,  and  corruption  of  this  pre- 
sent erroneous  system  of  society.  To  propose 
a  system  of  truth  and  happiness,  is  to  contend 
with  instant  opposition  and  opprobrium:  these, 
indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  certain  indications 
of  the  right  way  having  been  honestly  por- 
trayed. 

But  of  what  consequence  is  it  to  an  individual 
what  others  may  say  Or  do,  while  he  has  his 
liberty  ;  all  the  blustering  of  stamped  papers 
is  mere  idle  sound — put  the  whole  into  oue 
side  of  a  scale,  and  a  particle  of  truth  into  the 
other,  and  the  former  will  be  found  lighter 
than  vanity.  In  future  lectures  I  shall  again 
advert  to  this  sensible  work,  and  state  the  ex- 
tent of  my  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the 
writer.  He  appears  to  be  a  friend  of  compe- 
tition, and  it  will  belt  matter  of  curiosity  with 
me,  in  going  through  his  book,  to  see  how  a 
mind  which  has  received  so  much  of  truth  and 
consistency  could  come  to  such  a  conclusion  : 
I  can  only  refer  it  at  present  to  his  deficiency 
in  practical  knowledge. 

The  past  week  has  been  prolific  of  events  in 
showing  forth  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  I 
expect  now  that  every  week  will,  in  its  conse- 
quences, be  of  greater  importance  than  any  year 
of  past  history.  First,  we  have  the  strike  of  the 
tariorsv  to  the- extent  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thou- 
sand men.  Second,  meetings  of  the  master 
tailors,,  with  their  speeches  and  wisdom.  Third, 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  speech  upon  Trades' 
Unions  and  the  sentence  upon  our  Dorchester 
brethren.  Fourth,  the  letter  of  the  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  Executive  of  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Consolidated  U«nfon.  Fifth,  my  reply 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Sixth,  Lord  Angle- 
sey'* letter  on  the  best  mode  of  conciliating 
and  governing  Ireland.  Seventh,  opiniona 
of  the  member*  of  die  House  of  Commons  on 
the  sentence  pf  our  Dorchester  friends  and  on 
Trades1  Union*,-*!!  in  one  week.  Itisthere- 
fore  evident  that  matters  are  fast  ripening  to 
bring  society  to  a  decided  point ;  and  1  expect, 
before  the  end  of  this  year,  the  overwhelming 
drmfuitancf*  thus  actively  In  progress  wifi 
kad  to  the  universal  enquiry  whether  the 
tysttm  that  has  hem  U  Uu>  bo' ,  or  what  shall 
toficrode  it.  Any  enquiry  short  of  thU  is 
mv re  preliminary  wuiH*  ;  *e  must  aU  come 
at  fast  re  dteid*  the**  two  grtfrid   enquiries  :. 
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1st.  Does  individual  man  form  himself  -to  be 
what  he  is,  or  is  his  character  formed  for  him  ? 
and  8ndly.  Shall  man"  continue  to  act  on  the 
principle  of  opposing  Use  whole  of  the  human 
race,  or  shall  tne  whole  begin  to  act  cordially  for 
the  benefit  of  each? 

Respecting  the  strike  of  the  tailors,  it  is  hard 
to  say,  whether  it  was  immediately  advisable 
or  otherwise,  for  all  parties  require  a  new  ac- 
quisition of  practical  knowledge.  The  masters 
seem  totally  ignorant  of  their  real  position : 
they  suppose,  their  interest  lies  in  the  low 
wages  and  long  hours  of  their  workmen ;  where, 
as  experience  would  have  told  them,  that  in 
proportion  as  wages  diminished  and  the  time 
employed  increased,  in  the  same  proportion 
did  profits  diminish  also ;  and  by  looking  back 
fifty  years,  they  would  have  seen  that  when 
wages  were  at  tne  highest,  and  the  time  em. 
ployed  a  reasonable  day's  work,  the  profits 
were  much  larger  than  now  and  the  rates  the 
same.  There  is  in  fact,  no  resource,  but  that 
the  men  form  arrangements  to  make  national 
companies  for  themselves,  to  destroy  at  once 
fh*  ignorant  competition  of  the  masters. 

The  ministers  still  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  memorials  for  our  transported  brethren  of 
Dorchester ;  but  we  must  not  cease  to  require 
their  restitution.  Great  public  meetings  will 
forthwith  be  held  in  Warwickshire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Lancashire.  Most  certainly  these  men 
have  heen  unjustly  sentenced  to  this  severe 
'punishment ;  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the 
sentence  signifies  nothing,  for  power  is  always 
rompetent  to  make  use  of  these  terms  at  plea, 
sure;  St  cm  make  the  most  atrocious  vices 
legal,  and  the  highest  virtue  illegal.  We  have, 
therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  quibbles  of  law. 
but  we  ought  to  know  whether  the  -friends  of 
justice  and  humanity  have  the  power  by  a 
great  moral  union  to  change  this  sentence  of 
law  into  an  act  of  justice.  I  believe  these 
proceedings  to  be  the  consequence  of  igno- 
rance, in  the  higher  ranks,  of  the  present  cha- 
racter of  the  the  working  classes:  they  are 
still  imagined  to  be  weak  as  heretofore ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I  well  know  that  more  valu- 
able knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  the  pro. 
ducers  of  wealth,  during  the  last  year,  than  has 
been  attained  in  twenty  years  past  by  the  higher 
classes;  and  the  progress  still  continues  at  an 
increased  speed,  so  thst  the  producers  should 
now  be  enabled  to  say,  "  Justice  in  mercy 
must  govern  these  lands." 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  in  Ame- 
rica, where  full  political  rights  have  been 
achieved  during  the  last  half  century,  the  in- 
dustrious classes  are  nevertheless  compelled  to 
follow  ottr  footsteps.  In  the  papers  which  I 
have  lately  received  from  the  United  States, 
are  various  documents  on  the  formation  of 
Trades*  Unions  in  that  country,  which,  al- 
though comprising  land  enough  for  maintain- 
ing in  abundance  five  hundred  millions  of 
population  without  contest,  is  yet  incapable  of 
providing  adequately  for  thirteen  or  fourteen 
millions  in  a  state  or  competition.  t  This  ano- 
maly is  the  effect  of  the  accursed  system  of 
mooern  political  economy ;  and  henee'the  state 
of  commerce  of  that  •country,  which  is  now  as 
greatly  distressed  aa  it  was  in  this  country  in 
the  year  1825.  Mr.  Owen  then  read  some  ex- 
tra'cts,  which  we  have  quoted  below,  from  the 
American  papers,  and  concluded  as  follows: 
"  Governments  will  probably  unite  against 
these  Unions ;  by  thia  our  strength  will  tie  as- 
certained, and  the  end  of  it  will  be  a  treaty, 
by  which  the  human  race  will  -regain  their 


lights.  Meanwhile,  let  us  recommend  to  all 
friends  who  write  on  these  subjects,  that  they 
pursue  a  loftier  course,  and  not  irritate  without 
convincing,  but  convince  without  irritating.  In 
this  lies  the  greatest  possible  difference,  and 
is  a  highly  important  recommendation. 

FACTORY  GIRLS'  MEETING. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  an  account  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Girfs  lately  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  establishments  in  tnis  village, 
held  at  the  Court  House  on  Saturday,  together 
with  a  series  of  resolutions  there  adopted, 
which  we  give  below. 

The  resolutions  evince  a  knowledge  of  their 
rights ;  a  perception  of  reasons  why  they  are 
attempted  to  be  deprived  thereof;  and  of  the 
fate  to  which  a  surrender  would  inevitably 
tend)  highly  creditable  to  those  who  composed 
the  meeting.  They  proclaim  a  fixed  determi- 
nation that  those  rights  shall  be  maintained ; 
and  breathe  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  Republican 
independence  worthy  the  descendants  of  the 
heroes  and  patriots  of  the  revolution — richly 
entitling  them  to  the  proud  appellation  of 
Daughters  of  Republican  America.  The  reso- 
lutions, we  learn,  were  adopted  without  a 
single  dissenting  voice,  in  a  meeting  composed 
of  more  than  six  hundred  individuals,  and  we 
hope  will  be  republished  in  every  paper  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  equal  rights  throughout  the 
whole  New  England  States. 

In  justice  to  the  girls,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
say  that  their  whole  conduct  since  leaving  the 
mills  on  Friday  morning  has  been  marked  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  propriety  and  decorum, 
and  merits  unqualified  approbation. 

Instead  of  forming  processions  and  parad- 
ing the  streets  to  the  amusement  of  a  crowd  of 
gaping  idlers,  they  ha>e  confined  themselves 
for  the  most  part  within  their  respective  board- 
ing houses,  and  seem  impelled  by  no  other 
motive  than  a  firm  determination  to  maintain 
their  just  rights,  of  which  they  believe  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  deprive  them. 

That  our  country  should  have  arrived  to  a 
situation  like  the  present  while  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  while  our  system  of  government  is 
regarded  only  as  an  experiment,  is  a  fact  to  be 
greatly  deplored ;  but  it  is  some  consolation  to 
tne  patriotic  mind  that  the  principles  of  liberty 
are  so  deeply  engrafted  into  our  national 
character  that  even  helpless  females  will  rise 
en  masse  to. resist  the  oppressions  of  "  haughty 
insokpee"  The  conduct  of  the  Factory  GirU 
of  this  town  is  a  noble  example  to  those  of 
other  places,  and  an  imperishable  honour  to 
themselves.  They  need  now  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  of  the  stronger  sex,  and 
they  will  assuredly  receive  it.  Having  proved 
themselves  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  their 
rights,  and  a  firmness  to  maintain  them,  there 
is  not  a  friend  of  liberty — of  the  honour  and 
prosperity  of  his  country — and  of  the  happiness 
of  posterity,  but  what  will  come  forward  to 
their  assistance.  *  Though  their  prospects  may 
appear  gloomy,  they  have  only  to  persevere, 
and  they  will  inevitably  succeed. 

The  subject  is  inexhaustible,,  but  the  crowded 
state  of  our  columns  admonishes  us  to  bring  it 
to  a  close  by  inserting  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting. 

GREAT   MEETING. 

In  consequence  of  the  notice,  given  by  the 
agent  to  the  females  employed  in  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  this  town,  that 
from  and  after  the  15th  instant,  their  wages 
would  be  reduced,  to  enable  their  employers 


to  meet  the  '/  unusual  pressure  of  Mr  natea," 
the  girls,  to  the  number  of  between  €00  tad 
700,  assembled  in  the  Court  House  on  Satar- 
dsy  afternoon,  to  devise  ways  and  meant  to 
enable  themselves  to  meet  the  "prmurt  sf 
the  timet"  anticipated  from  this  threatened  re- 
duction. 

The  meeting  was  organized,  and  a  committee 
of  three  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  and 
a  report  of  tne  proceedings.  The  notice  of  the 
agent,  informing  them  that  when  the  milli  were 
again  started  it  would  be  upon  the  "  see 
price* ,"  was  then  read,  and  the  following  ieao. 
nations  unanimously  passed : — 

1st.  Resolved,  That  we  will  never  content 
to  work  for  the  Cocheco  Alarrafacturing  Gem. 
pany  at  their  reduced  "  tariff  of  wages.'! 

Sd.  Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  "totalis/ 
pressure  of  the  times,"  which  is  so  much  eon. 
plained  of,  to  have  been  caused  by  artfal  and 
designing  men  to  subserve  party  purpose*,  or, 
more  wickedly  still,  to  promote  their  private 
ends. 

3d.  Resolve^  That  we  view  with  fedinsi  tf 
of  indignation  the  attempt  made  to  throw  upon 
us,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  the  enact  of 
this  "  pressure,"  by  reducing  our  wages,  while 
those  of  our  overseers  and  agent  are  coaunsoJ 
to  them  at  their  former  high  rate.  Thst  it 
think  our  wages  already  low  enough,  when  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  our  situation  are  cos. 
sidered;  that  we  are,  many  of  us,  far  from  oar 
homes,  parents,  and  friends  ;  and  that  h  k 
only  by  strict  economy  and  untiring  inthntr? 
that  any  of  us  have  been  able  to  lay  up  any 
thing.  That  we  view  with  feelings  of  soma 
the  attempt  made  by  those  who  would  he  glad 
to  see  us  bond-slaves  for  life,  to  magnify  At 
'  small  amount  of  our  earnings  into  fbrtsna, : 
that  their  oppressive  measures  may jwear  the 
appearance  of  justice.  ^^ 

4th.  Resolved,  That  we  view  this  attempt* 
to  reduce  our  wages  as  part  of  a  general  plat 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  different  mamine- 
turing  establishments  to  reduce  the  females  ia 
their  employ  to  that  state  of  dependence  oi 
them,  in  which  they  may  openly,  as  they  is 
now  secretly,  abuse  and  insult  them,  by  cal» 
ing  them  their  "  slaves"  That,  while  we  feel 
our  independence,  we  will  neither  be  cajoled 
by  flattery  nor  intimidated  by  threats,  ftm 
using  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  prewat 
the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  so  macs  » 
he  deprecated. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  we  view  both  theas- 
generous  accusation  of  our  effecting  "  ristm 
combinations,"  and  the  poor  compliment  of  oar 
being  "  otherwise  respectable /'with  likefeeliagi 
of  contempt:  and  consider  diem  both  as  is  the 
last  degree  insulting  to  the  daughters  of  free- 
men. 

6th.  Resolved,  That,  however  freely  (he 
epithet  of  "factory  slams"  may  be  bealwief 
upon  us,  we  will  never  deserve  it,  by  shs* 
and  cringing  submission  to  proud  weahh  * 
haughty  insolence. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  it  be  considered  one 
in  any  one  to  depart  from  the  detenninansa 
expressed  by  our  first  resolution. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  above  resohtksj 
a  communication  from  one  of  the  membensat 
read,  exhorting  them  to  persist  in  the  endea- 
vours to  obtain  the  old  prices  for  labour,  sad 
not  to  work  for  the  new,  and  to  correaaoatl 
with  those  of  their  own  sex  similarly  otaated 
in  other  places,  to  encourage  them  to  adopt  i 
like  course. 

The  communication  was  weH  receive*  ** 
Digitized  by  V^OtJ^  LV^ 
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aft*r>itfea4  been  read  the  folio  wing  rotes  were 
raited : 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  twelve  be  chosen 
to  comttmnicate  jhe  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing to.roe  girls  employed  in  the  factories  at 
Great  Falls,  tywmarket,  and  Lowell. 

Voted,  Tfett  a  fand  be  raised  and  appro- 
priatad  to  defray  the  expenses  of  those,  in  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  who  may  not  have 
the  means  at  their  conynand. 

Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
be  published  in  th* Dover  Gazette  and  AT.  H. 
Globe,  and  in  ah*  other  papers  printed  in  this 
State  whose  editors'  are  opposed  to  the  system 
of  slavery  attempted  to  be  established  in  our 
manufacturing  establishments.— Amer.  paper. 

literature.    ~~™~™ 

(Extract  from  Hampden  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century.) 
Fitzosborne. — Self-interest,  or  a  desire  for 
that  which  produces  in  us  the  most  agreeable 
sensation*,  or,  in  other  words,  a  desire  for  hap- 
piness, must  be  always  the  mainspring  of  our 
actions;  and  it  is  solely  because  the  Social 
System  will  rest  upon  this  foundation  that  I 
am  confident  of  its  permanence.    It  depends, 
nowever,  entirely  upon  our  education,  in  the 
most  enlarged  acceptation  of  the  term,  including 
the  influences  of  our  institutions,  national  and 
domestic,  and  the  character  of  our  associates, 
what  things  will  yield  us  the  greatest  pleasure. 
batterer  an  individual  desires   beyond   the 
best  food,  raiment,  habitation,  and  agreeable 
«odety,  lie  in  general  desires  in  deference  to 
public  opinion.     In  Holland,  some  fifty  years 
since,  ten  thousand  pounds  were  given  for  the 
choicest  tulip ;    and  however  ridiculous  '  this 
desire  appears,  it  was  general  *  in  that  country, 
•nd  the  possessors  of  the  rarest  tuHps  were 
looked  up  to  by  society.    But  is  it  not  equally 
ridiculous  to  desire  a  superfluous  retinue  of 
servants  dressed  in  tawdry  liveries,  and  painted 
equipages, — to  adopt    inconvenient,    absurd, 
and  ever- changing  fashions,   and  to  be  the 
slave  of  unmeaning  forms  and    ceremonies  ? 
And  yet,  though  opposed  to  our  inclinations, 
we  conform  to  them  ;  so  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  self-interest  prompts  a  com- 
pliance'with  many  things  in  themselves  dis- 
agreeable, for  the  sake  of  an  imaginary  prepon- 
derating advantage,  the  sympathy  of  public  opi- 
nion. But,  under  the  New  System,  the  institu- 
tions of  Society  and  the  education  of  youth  will 
to  far  tend  to  the  improvement  of  public  opi- 
lion,  that  .the  individual  will  have  to  seek  it 
hrougb  his  moral  qualities,  and  in  a  felicitous 
ourse  alone. 

Dr.  BathursL— Are  not  these  sentiments 
lain  tain ed  by  many  authors  of  established 
eputatfon,  •  and  inculcated  in  religious  dis- 
ourses  ? 

Fitzosborne.*— Moral  and  religious  instruc- 
on  lose  half  their  effect  when,  instead  of  re- 
aring the  support  of,  they  are  opposed  by, 
te  institutions  of  society.  While  the  great 
ajority  of  the  people  are  not  permitted  to 
titivate  the  soil  upon  which  they  are  born, 
icept  at  the  cpprice  of  a  comparatively  very 
sail  number,  vice,  misery,  and  folly,  the  evik 
poverty  and  riches,  must  continue. 
Mr.  Peel. — But  suppose  you  were  to  adopt 
agrarian  division,— do  you  not  imagine  that 
?  idle  would  soon  part  with  their  snares  to 
?  more  industrious  ? 

Fitzoeborne. — I  am  no  advocate  for  the  Spen- 
m   scheme,     unaccompanied    by  the    mobt 


highly  improved  education,  and  under  social 
arrangements  of  mutual  aid  and  joint  property. 

Duke  of  Wellington. — In  die  array  the  sol- 
dier on  his  march  is  accustomed  to  wash  and 
cook  for  himself ;.  but  in  your  domestic  eco- 
nomy will  not  these  operations  be  a  subject  of 
dispute  ? 

Fitzosborne. — The  young,  from  the  age  of 
ten  to  seventeen,  will  attend  to  the  domestic 
offices,  which,  however,  will  not  be  disagree. 
abJe  in  consequence  of  the  scientific  mode,  of 
cooking,  cleaning,  and  draining  that  will  be 
adopted. 

Duke  of  Wellington. — The  breaking  up  of  the 
mass  of  mankind  into  such  small  divisions  will 
put  an  end  to  all  the  colossal  works  of  mighty 
empires,  magnificent  even  in  their  ruins. 

Fitzosborne. — Far  otherwise,  my  Lord.  The 
sublimest  relics  of  antiquity — the  exquisite 
grace  and  beauty  of  ancient  sculpture — wilL  all 
be  eclipsed  by  a  more  perfect  combination  of 
higher  qualities,  and  by  the  simultaneous 
movements  of  larger  numbers.  The  dis- 
cipline and  order  of  a  single  regiment 
enables  it  more  effectually  to  co-operate 
with  other  regiments  in  a  common  cause; 
and  thus  half  a  million  of  men  have 
been  directed  to  bear  at  once  upon  the  same 
object.  Now  what  a  single  regiment  is  to  an 
army,  or  the  member  of  society  is  to  the  com- 
munity, each  community  will  be  to  all  others 
in  eacn  nation,  and  each  nation  will  be  to  the 
whole  family  of  mankind, — with  this  addi- 
tional advantage,  that,  besides  the  influence 
arising  from  discipline,  they  will  be  directed 
by  one  common  feeling. 

Duke  of  Wellington. — Who  will  descend  the 
coal-u^hes,  or  work  the  ]r on-mines,  &c.  ? 

^Fitzosborne. — With  regard  to  the  working  of 
mines,  die  increase  of  mechanic"  power  within 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  equal  to  the  addi- 
tional manual  power  of  six  hundred  millions 
of  labourers;  it  could  be  increased  twenty  fold, 
even  without  any  further  discoveries,  if  there 
was  a  demand  for  it ;  and  discoveries  are  still 
in  progress.  This  mechanic  power  is  at  pre- 
sent employed  in  making  useless  fabrics,  be- 
cause those  who  possess  wealth  will  purchase 
them  :  it  is  only  partially  applied  to  mining, 
because  manual  labour  is  cheaper.  When, 
however,  under  an  equitable  constitution  of 
society,  justice  would  demand  that  all  should 
in  their  turn  participate  in  any  essential  but 
disagreeable  employments,  all  would  be  inte- 
rested in  diminishing  the  difficulties  and  offen- 
siveness  of  such  employment,  and  pecuniary 
considerations  would  no  longer  exist;  pro. 
vinces  the  most  distant  would  deem  it  incum- 
bentuponthem  to  send  their  quota  of  hands  and 
machinery;  and  twenty  men  would  be  devoted 
to  that  which  a  single  individual  could  accom- 
plish, provided  the  work  that  would  be  irksome 
and  unpleasant  to  one  man  could  be  accom- 
plished in  an  agreeable  manner  by  a  number. 
Aided  by  this  stupendous  power,  there  is  no 
employment  that  could  not  be  rendered  light 
and  agreeable. 

Mr.  Peel. — How  will  you  man  your  vessels  ? 
There  will  not  be  many  willing  to  imprison 
themselves  in  ships,  and  be  exposed  to. the 
storms  of  the  ocean. 

Fitzosborne.— The  first  object  of  traveller^ 
will  be  to  improve  the  condition  of,  and  impart 
knowledge  to,  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  to  extend,  by  researches  in  the 
various  branches  of  natural  philosophy, ,  the 
boundaries  of  science; — the  botanist;  the  en- 
tomologist, and  the  geologist,  and  att  who  arc 


most  ardent  in  exploring  the  works  of  naturr; 
will  be  the  most  experienced  navigatonc 
Young  men,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty, 
will  climb  the  masts,  and  do  all  that  their  agi- 
lity best  qualifies  them  for ;  and  as  their  num. 
ber  will  be  four  times  what  would  be  absolutely 
necessary,  they  would  relieve  each  other,  and 
there  would  be  no  solitary  or  tedious  night- 
watching.  The  ships  would  also  be  fitted  up  in 
the  most  convenient  manner, — furnished  widi 
books,  instruments  of  science,  mustc,&c  I  ndeed ; 
there  are  so  many  mathematical  studies  and  in-i 
teresting  pursuits  connected  wifh  travelling, that 
there  would  be  no  deficiency  of  nautical  aid. 
With  regard  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  any  vessel  to  ap- 
proach the  shores  of  Britain  in  the  months  of 
November,  December,  or  at  any  period  when 
the  storms  prevailed. 

Duke  of  Wellington. — But  ships  returning 
from  the  East  Indies  and  other  distant  part* 
could  not  arrive  at  any  particular  period. 

Fitzosborne. — They  could  go  into  port  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  Madeira,  or  Spain ;  for  wo 
are  now  contemplating  a  period  when  the  Sys- 
tem shall  have  become  general,  and  when  a. 
friendly  reception  would  be  found  in  every 
port. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 


Sir, — From  the  charitable  remarks  of  your 
paper  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  regenera- 
tion, I  am  led  to  request  the  insertion  of  the 
enclosed  letter  as  a  great  favour  to  the  Dis- 
senting public.  If  we  cannot  all  agree  to  a 
tittle  in  our  religious  opinions,  at  least  let  us 
all  agreein  improving  our  moral  and  temporal 
condition,  as  members  of  society,  by  being 
one  and  undivided. — Your  constant  reader, 

A  MASTER  BUILDER. 
Westminster,  May  1,  1834. 

TO  THE  PASTORS  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

SCOTLAND. 
"The  path  of  the  just  is  an  the  shilling  light,  which 

thineih  more  aud  more  unto  the  perfeet  day.'*' 
—  Prov.  iv.  18. 
"  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon." — 

Mait.vl  24. 

Learned  ano  Pious  Brethren, — The 
professions  of  our  friends  are  one,  and  their 
intentions  for  our  welfare  are  another.  How 
is  it  that  you,  brethren,  the  Dissenting  minis- 
ters of  religion,  who  are  certainly  not  the  wor- 
shippers of  Mammon,  like  the  Pharisees  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  the  advocates  of 
truth  and  universal  charity — in  imitation  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  are  not  hastening  forward 
in  the  glorious  cause  of  regeneration,  like  our 
beloved  and  learned  brethren  Mr.  Owen,  Dr". 
Arthur  Wade,  and  the  illustrious  philosophers 
who  surround  tbem  ?  Are  the  lay  members  of 
society  to  work  this  glorious  change  without 
the  aid  of  our  spiritual  pastors,  who  long  so 
much  for  the  days  of  peace,  when  the  "swords 
of  the  slayers  of  men  shall  be  turned  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruntwg.hooksf" 
Will  you,  beloved  members  of  society,  deny 
your  brethren  your  eloquence  in  the  pulpit, 
and  your  prayers  in  the  closet,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Lord's  kingdom  ?  God  forbid  ! 
I  pray  that  you,  apostles  of  truth,  in  every 
part  of  England  and  Scotland  may  raise  your 
sweet  voices  of  persuasion  in  forwarding  this 
glorious  change  from  misery  to  prosperity,  from 
aarkness  to  light,  and  from  sin  and  error,  to 
[ho  glorious  truth  and  wisdom  of  the  I^ocd,  as 
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the  forerunners  of  the  long-looketl-for  rd$u  ef 
grace  !  Ye  pastors  of  England,  of  Wales,  and 
of  Scotland,  ye  learned  and  virtuous  cham- 
pions in  the  cause  of  regenerating  a  lost  and 
miserable  nation,  come  forward,  and  let  us 
cling  round  you  as  the  beacons  that  may  guide 
us  through  the  days  of  trial,  for  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  God  will  be  with  us  in  this  glorious  cause 
of  "  trutk>  union,  and  prosperity  !"  We  long 
for  the  days  to  come,  when  we  shall  look  upon 
one  another  as  brethren,  (instead  of  enemies, 
as  we  do  now,  on  account  of  the  cursed  idol  of 
this  world,  Mammon,)  and  live  to  supply  one 
another's  wants,  according  to  the  counsel  of 
our  divine  Master.  Aid  us,  therefore,  ye  pious 
brethren  ;  gain  converts  to  th*  holy  cause  ;  show 
to  the  ignorant  the  way  to  wisdom,  to  the  wicked 
the  path  to  holiness,  and  spread  abroad  the  plans 
by  which  all  may  be  brought  to  unite  in  bringing 
about  the  glorious  reign  of  peace  and  regenera- 
tion! That  God  Almighty's  blessing,  the 
Spirit,  may  be  upon  your  pious  exertions,  is 
the  prayer  of  your  humble  brother  in  Christ 
Jesus,  A  DISSENTING  UNIONIST 

MASTER-BUILDER. 
Westminster,  May  I,  183 1. 

~  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  Phillip's  letter  was  received,  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Owen  has  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Managing  Ctumntttee  at  Newcastle-upon- 
TtfM  0  uttrnti  thru  great  ensuing  meeting; 
am  ufm  ffam  F ri? mis  and  Brothers  at  Man- 
rhtster,  in  preskU  at  the  festival  in  Sulford- 
hntt,  tf aft  mat  t<t  utknd  the  great  meeting  of 
flu  W7W  Riding,  Yorkshire. 

II.  V.  W,  hi*  tf/wi  Urn  received.  We  see  the 
importance  of  his  views  ;  *  but  the  public  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  take  much  interest  in  tJiem : 
they  wilt,  luncever,  be  brought  forward  speedily. 
The  Deliverer  must  come;  but  he  is  only 
known  by  his  works.  We  know  many  who 
call  themselves  "  Tfte Deliverer,"  or  "Mes- 
siah," but  there  is  no  use  in  proclaiming  tiie 
character  till  his  work  is  done,  and  t\en  he 
shrdl  be  acknowledged  by  popular  acclamation. 
We  have  received  several  letters  from  indivi- 
duals calling  themselves  the  Messiah,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  intelligent  men.  We 
must  just  regard  these  characters  as  signs  of 
the  times — a  herald  of  the  true  One,  who  will 
never  proclaim  himself 

Mr.  Mott'*  letter  will  be  submitt  d  to  Mr.  Owen. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  H.  S.  upon  ana. 
ther  subject :  he  is  a  good  writer,  but  we  must 
consult  the  immediate  interest  of  the  times. 
The  excitement  is  not  at  present  in  favour  of 
refined  metaphysics. 

A  Mechanic  next  week. 

~~™        tTfec  Crisis. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  10. 


The  same  spirit  of  union  seems  to  pre- 
vail over  all  the  world.  Our  friends  in 
America  are  like  ourselves,  discontented 
with  the  present  system  of  trade,  and  re- 
solved upon  innovations  and  improvements. 
The  working  men  of  France  and  Germany 
are  also  aware  of  the  evils  of  competition, 
and  are  meditating  a  death-blow  to  private 
monopoly.  They  are  thrust  into  tt|eae 
new  views  of  production  and  distribution 
by  dire  necessity.  Every  year  is  making 
inroads  upon  their  wages,  and  sinking  them 
lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  comfort,  so 


that  they  see  the  point  of  starvation  right 
before  them,  and  themselves  carried  with 
fearful  velocity  towards  it ;  they  are  like 
the  unfortunate  crew  who  have  been  caught 
by  the  current  of  Niagara  or  the  Nile, 
and  feel  themselves  irresistibly  borne  along 
towards  the  roaring  cataract  which  must 
bury  them  in  everlasting  destruction.  They 
make  an  effort  to  escape  aa  soon  as  they 
feel  their  perilous  situation ;  and  it  is  only 
by  making  the  effort  in  time  that  there  can 
be  any  chance  of  escape.  Nature  is  their 
teacher;  hence  the  same  spirit  prevails 
over  all  the  commercial  world,  and  hence, 
also,  arises  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the  rec- 
titude, the  propriety,  and  necessity  of  the 
movement  amongst  the  working  classes. 

Our  readers  will  peruse  with  interest 
the  extract  from  the  American  Papers  re- 
specting the  meeting  and  resolutions  of  the 
factory  Girls  of  the  Cocheco  Manufactory 
Company,  and  will  see  in  it  an  earnest  of 
entire  success  to  the  poor  man's  cause,  in- 
asmuch as  it  affords  a  proof  of  the   uni- 
versality of  the  distress,  and  the  univer- 
sality of  the  spirit  of  resistance.     We  are 
not  alone ;  we  have  the  world  on  our  side ; 
our  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  civilized 
population  of  industry  ;  our  voice  is  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and,  as  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  making  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  for  some  legislative  mea- 
sures respecting  the  Sabbath,  observed , when 
referring  to  the  multitude  of  petitions  upon 
the  subject,  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
was  the  voice  of  God ;  we  take  the  Arch- 
bishop at  his  word,  and  call  upon  him  and 
his  compeers  to  admit  of  the  same  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  claims  of  industry, 
which  are  much  more  loud,  and  raised  by 
a  greater  number  of  voices,  than  the  claims 
of  the  Sabbath,  or  any  other  unsubstan- 
tial substitute  for  moral  and  physical  hap- 
piness.    But,  alas!  what  is  the  word  of 
an  Archbishop,  a  Tory,  or  a  Whig  ?    All 
their  promises  are  deceptive ;  their  tears 
for  human  suffering  are  false  tears;  and 
their  tones  of  pity  are  merely  the  affecta- 
tion of  sympathy  for  miseries  which  they 
will  not  sacrifice  one  jot  of  their  own  un- 
bounded wealth   to  remove.     Even   our 
Reformers   have   stopped  short   in    their 
career  of  improvement,  and  are  unwilling 
or  afraid  to  proceed.     Such  a  simple  and 
reasonable  proposal  as  that  of  revising  the 
pension  list,  and  ascertaining  the  merits  of 
each  individual  who  enjoys  a  gratuity  from 
the  public,  is  treated  with  disdain.     Two 
hundred   and   eighty-one  males,  and  one 
thousand  and  twenty-two  females,  receive 
a  yearly  allowance  from  the  public  trea- 
sury, at  the  recommendation  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  entrusted ;  yet  the  public  them- 
selves, who  administer  this  allowance,  are 
refused  even,  a  simple  statement  of  the 
services  of  these  receivers  of  alms  ?  What 
more  just  than  the  demand  ;  what  more 
unjust  than  the  refusal  ? 

We  have  no  hope   in   politicians .;   our 


hope  is  in  industry.  Let  a*  support  etch 
other,  and  we  shall  yet  be  saved.  We 
are  happy  to  hear  that  the  tailors  hive 
already  commenced  upon  the  new  system 
of  working  for  themselves;  some  aw- 
dreds  are  already  at  work  upon  this  jxn- 
ciple,  and  we  hope  the  number  wiM  spot. 
dily  increase.  This  is  the  only  method  of 
deliverance,  and  we  earnestly  call  npn 
all  friends  of  the  poor  to  give  support  to 
those  social  societies  of  tradesmen,  who 
are  thus  pioneering  the  way  to  umveml 
co-operation.  We  think  they  might  kin 
begun  to  greater  advantage,  by  nakhw 
previous  preparations  whilst  at  work  whs 
their  masters,  before  casting  themsebes 
on  their  own  resources  ;  but  now  that  the 
deed  is  done,  we  shall  not  only  encourage 
them  ourselves,  but  endeavour  to  rouse  ill 
the  friends  of  the  people  in  their  behalf. 
We  have  published  an  oxtract  iron  tk 
address  of  the  operative  tailors  of  the 
metropolis  to  the  public,  aa  also  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  operative  tailors  o( 
Charlotte-street,  to  which  we  recommend 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

EXTRACTS  FEOM  THE  JOURNEYMEN 
TAILORS'  ADDRESS. 

u  The  masters  refuse  to  accede  to  ibe  at*  re- 
gamtioos,  calling  I  hem  unjust ;  because,*?  *ej, 
the  men  have  six  abilliuge  per  day,  •hies  mem, 
by  the  oew  regulation,  would  be  ineresteJ  »n» 
cent.— an  advance,  they  contend,  which  auseiUd 
for,  on  account  of  the  decreased  price  ef  owti 
•ions,  ftc. :  conceding  to  them,  that  if  til  ahilliap 
were  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  labourer  *iU 
all  the  necessaries  snd  comforts  of  life  he  is  rnwkd 
to,  which  it  is  not,  the  committee  most  sdenslj 
assert  and  maintain  that  few,  very  few  jowiej. 
men,  are  able  in  the  trade,  by  almost  oscenur. 
application,  to  earn  any  auch  num.  la  **«_* 
shillings  per  day,  according  to  the  oMsysta*  « 
the  trade,  is  a  merely  nominal  price  of  vans, 
which  rarely  indeed  even  approach  that  am  a 
reality.  The  public,  by  the  declaration  of  * 
masters,  are  led  to  suppose  that  those  unto* 
who  are  employed  in  the  shops  of  their  anum, 
are  allowed  six  shillings  per  day  for  umtem 
garment  they  made,  or  whatever  part  of  it  tkj 
may  be  employed  upon  j  for,  Indeed,  it  aot  nfn- 
ouentlv  occurs  thut  four  men,  nay,  six  net, « 
compelled  to  assist  io  making  the  tame  esnwu; 
and  never,  except  in  very  inferior  shops,  »t  not 
less  than  three,  to  execute  what,  In  all  other  cmv 
triet,  is  bat  one  man's  work.  The  mantes  fa  • 
sum,  varying  from  15s.  to  If*.,  us  the  r^**1 
coat ;  which,  K  executed  in  the  first  ptectii *«i 
houra,  or  io  the  latter  in  three  days,  uosM  o* 
taiuly  yield  fid.  per  hour.  But  asark !  uses  ni* 
garment  finished  in  the  time  allotted  ?  1  ■msnj 
Never ;  and,  when  finished,  except  is  ooe  an* 
of  the  year,  when  do  they  get  another  job  ?-** 
haps  wait  for  four,  six,  eight  hours,  or  s  day.nm 
then  be  told  by  their  insolent  employer,* m 
more  inooleot  foreman,  they  •must  •**•*! 
man  knows  one  day  whether  he  may  a*".1"" 
for  himself  or  family  toe  next  nine  ^lh§"!* 
year;  men  kept  in  the  continual  fear  ojfps^erry, 
insulted  and  oppressed  5  ever  end  *^*"**? 
with  immediate  dismissal  for  the  nmst  lrn*f»  ■* 
most  trivial  mistnhe  or  mUbsp;  tun**]* 
crippling  away  their  valuable  time  one  P**«T 
.  .an  |ST>s. 


day^or  week  about  the  workshops— «*■ 


oppressed,  or  desponding  the  other, 
few  exceptions,  is  the  lot  of  the  Mtuertjr** 
the  trade— the  fortunate  few  ;  what  is  int""" 
the  many ;  let  the  man  of  feeling,  in  who*  wm 
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*? 


•be  saiMi  ♦ffcn— frtadagf  but  oot  beeo  cordled 
or  drawn  op,  let  him  visit  the  branch  lodge*,  nod 
ses  the  pste  haggard  eoaatciiancee  of  the  starring 
many  >  Lrt  him  follow  the  married  man  home  so 
his  almost  unfurnished  garret,  and  see  the  deplor- 
able condition  in  which  is  the  famished  paitner  of 
hit  misery  with  him  iu  the  like  deplorable  ooudi. 
tioti,  and  tbeo  let  him  say,  wiib  the  daatardly 
Times,  ibat  ihe  proposed  resolution  is  uncalled  for. 

"Contrast  ihe»e  sufferings  and  mUery  with  the 
stately  mantlon.ii,  the  splendid  halls,  and  the  costly 
furniture,  the  princely  fortune*,  of  the  masters, 
and,  with  your  hand  on  your  heart,  say  whether 
the  regulation  is  one  not  called  for.*' 

M  Now  to  the  exorbitant,  unjust*  and  tyrannical 
reajnmtmna  proposed  by  these  knights  of  the 
thimble— to  say  nothing  of  the  bodkin  *ud  sheers. 
— Friends,  fellow  countrymen,  and  brothers:  I 
hare,  without  nny  colouring  or  exaggeration, 
given  you.  some  slight  idea  of  how  men  are  served 
out  who  work  in  shops.  There  has  been  a  targe 
portion  of  the  trade,  from  various  reasons,  under 
different  circurasiances,  compelled  to  work  at  their 
homes*  if  so  they  may  be  called— the  price  of 
whose  labour  is  necessarily  red  need  by  the  cost  of 
extra  firing  for  the  irons,  for  extra  candles,  and 
also  by  the  loss  of  time  which  they  experience 
in  gotvg  to  and  from  their  employers  for  their 
work  \  moreover,  they  in  general  have  to  find  their 
uewing  trimming*,  which  are  always  supplied  to 
men  when  they  work  in  the  nhops  of  their  masters  f 
and  the  men  working  at  home  are  scarcely  ever 
able  to  earn  more  than  3s.  fid.  or  4s.  per  dny, 
with  the  assistance  often  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  then,  as  I  have  before  stated,  only  when 
they  cau  get  work  to  do.  Kven  these  men,  work- 
ing in  this  manner,  at  this  great  reduction,  are 
very  frequently  days,  nay  months,  without  em- 
ployment, and  consequently  without  pay.  If, 
however,  an  order  conies  iu  to  be  executed  Im- 
mediately, the  journeyman  must  labour  night  snd 
dny  to  accommodate  the  customer  and  master, 
and  nmke  every  sacrifice  of  health  and  the  only 
remaining  dement fc  comfort  on  such  occasions,  or 
risk  the  chance  of^beliig  discharged  from  hie  shop 
altogether,  fa  the  spring  he  is  repeatedly  called 
upon  to  moke  these  sacrifices;  bat  all  the  other 
parts  «#f  the  year  he  is  never  certain  of  one  week's 
constant  employment,  by  which  the  pawnbroker's 
shop  becomes  the  suly  daily  refuge  of  tue  unfor- 
tunate man,  ever  needy,  slways  wretched,  always 
in  debt,  alway*  iu  feur,  and  if  he  has  the  courage 
to  remonstrate,  (tor  many  of  these  matters  are  as 
haughty  as  they  are  the  mean,  crawliug,  bowing 
©tares  of  their  customers  of  the  aristocracy,)  the 
poor  man  is  discharged  with  all .  the  horrors  of 
wavnt,  without  a  shadow  of  hope,  to  do  n$  at  cam. 
Yet  nny  nttempts  to  avert  these  grievances,  or  td 
remedy^  these  evil*,  is  pronounced  by  the  masters 
as  being  tbe  very  height  of  exorbitance,  injustice, 
Mud  tyranny;  and  not  satisfied  with  the  direct 
opposition  they  themselves  have  the  power  of 
making  to  the  new  regulations,  they  call  upon 
their  customer*,  tbe  aristocracy,  and  the  public  st 
targe,  to  assist  in  starving  the  meu  into  subjec- 
tiou,  by  withholding  their  orders;  and  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  ever  ready  to  lend  their  aid  in 
k oppressing  tbe  riling  germ  of  liberty,  exult  in 
the  cry.  and  are  unsparing  In  their  promises  of 
support  to  the  masters.  Que  nobleman  (accord- 
inn;  to  the  Prates)  tettsiris  tailor  to  get  bhn  a  coat 
naavdfi  by  women;  another  say*  be  would  rather 
wnlk  through  the  street  in  kilts,  than  give  any 
emoooragemsnito  the  journeymen's  combination; 
ajMfthcr  says,  he  would  rather  go  to  a  funeral  In 
u  yellow  cout  aad  blue  plaeh  Frenches,  than  sup- 
port tbe  workmen  against  their  masters;  than  lei 
it  be  so,  we  did  nut  expect  any  sympathy  from 
that  quarter— the  Doicbeaier  atfair  to  wit. 

•*  AU  that  the  men  require  are  the  just  rights  of 
industry;  and  even  should  they  fail  i|i  the  present 
attempt  to  grain  thorns  rights,  tbey  will  asanredly 
persevere  in  their  object  until  they  do  auect»ed. 

•*  The  committee  have  now  the  pleasure  to  an- 


aooooe,4katr  basing  made  iasge  purchases  of  some 
of  the  very  best  miitsrials— is  cletas,  caasisstre*, 
waistcoatfog,  fitc— they  have  taken  large  pre* 
puiseV,  and  are  about  lo  open  alkthe  articles  in  the 
trade  at  prices  exceedingly  lower  than  those  now 
charged  by  masters.*'— -T Orders  are  received  at 
25,  Utile  Queen-* treet,  and  213,  Holborn.] 

TO  THR  UNITED  OPERATIVES  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
Brother*  aia, — The  crisis,  so  long  dreaded 
by  the  unjust  opposers  of  the  right*  of  industry, 
has  commenced :  the  contest  between  labour 
and  idleness,  truth  and  error,  justice  and  in- 
justice, is  progressing  to  a  climax,  and,  for  tbe 


first  time  in  tbe  history  of  your  wrongs  and 
oppressions,  the  great  truth  "  that  there  is  no 
real  wealth  but  the  labour  of  man,"  is  about  to 
be  practically  recognised  ;  and  by  whom  ?  By 
those  numerous  and  consolidating  masses, 
whose  mighty  powers  and  energies  the  proud 
patentees  of  the  earth — tbe  earthquakes  of  the 
moral  world — have  for  ages,  long  ages  of  en- 
durance,  so  shamefully  abused  and  misdirected ! 
Working  men,  do  ye  not  see,  do  ye  not  feel, 
an  anomaly  exists  in  the  wretched  system  in 
which  ye  are  placed  ?  an  anomaly  that  would 
be  laughable,  did  not  humanity  sternly  cry  out 
against  it  Yes,  the  anomaly  does  exist. 
"  Excessive  surplus  production,  and  those  who 

S've  existence  to  this  production  in  poverty,  or 
e  fear  of  poverty! !  But  how  shall  this 
anomaly  be  destroyed  ?  Unionists,  this  is  a 
national  question,  and  is  not  to  be  answered 
by  a  few  hundred  brothers  suspending  labour 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  by  so  doing 
weakening  their  own  powers  and  the  great 
cause  tbey  advocate.  No,  your  aggregate 
safety,  the  welfare  of  your ;  children,  of  the 
thousands  looking  up  to  you  for  support, 
justice  to  the  millions  yet  unborn,  demand 
caution  and  wisdom,  yet  firmness,  in  your  re- 
solves.   The    truth  has  gone   amongst   ye. 


That  the  working  classes  are  die  producers 
of  all  wealth,  of  all  that  makes  life  useful  or 
desirable/*  and  what  is  now  wanted  is,  a 
a  practical  recognition  of  this  truth.  Yet  ere 
this  truth  can  be  recognised,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Unions  generally  must  understand 
correctly  a  fundamental  principle  of  justice  in 
scientific  legislation,  the  great  moral  axiom, 
"  That  the  laws,  rights,  and  regulations  of  the 
nation  of  operatives  must  ever  remain  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  principle  upon  which 
all  the  governments  of  the  world  have  hitherto 
based  tbeir  actions."  Their  principle  has  been, 
and  is,  "  That  power  should  emanate  from  the 
privileged  few,  and  be  directed  by  those  few." 

Now  the  only  sound  principle,  the  only  one 
upon  which  wise  national  results  can  ensue, 
is — "  Power  ought  to  emanate  from  die  people, 
but  the  direction  of  that  power  from  the 
greatest  amount  of  intelligence."  This  ac- 
knowledged, the  object  ot  the  united  operatives 
then  is  to  discover  who  are  really  intelligent 
and  capable  of  directing  their  extensive  powers 
and  energies  to  good,  and  not  evil,  results ;  for 
1  without  intelligence,  all  their  operations  will, 
nay  must,  be  unsuccessful ;  for  the  ignorant 
man  is  as  indefatigable  in  the  consummation 
of  error,  as  the  intelligent  man  is  persevering 
in  basing  all  actions  upon  fundamental  truths. 
It  is  undeniable  that  knowledge  only  cau  teach 
the  operatives  of  all  countries  who  are.  most 
proper  to  direct  their  arrangements;  but  if 
this  knowledge  does  not  exist  amongst' the 
aggregate  body,  how  is  it  to  be  acquired ;  only, 
be  assured,  by  large  observation  and  great  ex- 
perience, by  conversing  with  the  things  about 


us  through  the  medium  of  ©or  senses,  and  sub- 
sequent reflection;  lor  is  it  not, a  fejct<ti»t 
the  more  we  observe  and  try,  the  more  We 
learn  and  are  enabled  to  perform*  Now,  -to 
ascertain  whether  this  knowledge  exists 
amongst  those  who  take  tbe  lead  of  tbe  Unions, 
1  would  suggest  to  the  different  lodges  through. 
out  the  kingdom  that  each  grand  lodge 
select  two  of  the  moat  intelligent  of  its  brother*, 
and  that  they  should  meet  two  from  all  other 
grand  lodges  one  or  two  night*  in  the  week,  to 
ascertain  by  discussion  which  amongst  them 
possess  a  sound  knowledge  of  tbe  first  prin- 
ciple* of  man's  namre,  and  what  proceedings 
are  now  requisite  to  produce  practical  results. 
These  conclusions  or  discussions  of  the  ftjrt 
moral  parliament  of  the  operatives,  should  also 
be  discussed  one,  two,  or  more  nights  in  all 
lodges  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and.  when 
proved  to  rest  upon  immutable  facts,  published 
as  tile  basts  upon  which  all  future  operations 
should  rest,  And  if  the  ignorant,  mit-direeu 
ing  patentees  will  not  act  in  unison  with  the 
facts  indelibly  stamped  upon  the,  earth's  sur- 
face, let  them  cease  longer  to  assume  to  pos- 
sess what  they  do  not  possess — knowledge, 
justice,  and  humanity ;  tacts  so  strong,  so 
powerful,  that  that  power  (whatever  it  be)  that 
set  the  stars  revolving  in  their  course,  made 
the  stone  to  gravitate,  and  water  find  its  level, 
has  also  written  upon  the  great  book  of  nature, 
"  AU  men  are  born  free  and  equal  f  thus 
proving  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  enjoy ,  who 
does  not  toil ;  to  dissipate,  unless  he  produces ; 
to  absorb,  unless  wealth  flow  from  him.  But, 
brothers,  as  long  as  we  remain  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  man's  nature*  so  Jong  shall 
we  be  morally  disunited :  and  as  long  as  we 
are  morally  disunited,  so  long  will  all  our  one. 
rations  prove  abortive ;  for,  until  the  operative 
classes  discuss  fundamental  principles  amongst 
themselves,  and  increase  the  means  by  which 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  word  "  leader"  shall  be  unknown^ 
they  will  not  successfully  oppose  the  concen- 
trated mass  of  antiquities,  customs,  prejudices, 
and  passions  arrayed  against  them*  By  dis- 
cussions will  they  progress  from  truth  to  truth, 
act  wisely,  and  gradually  remove  injustice  and 
inhumanity  from  the  earth.  As  in  the  nicce.s 
sign  of  the  seasons,  each  by  the  invariable 
laws  of  nature  affects  the  production  of  what 
is  next  in  course,  mo  in  human  life  every  period 
of  man's  progress,  according  as  is  its  quality 
and  immutable  power,  affects  and  influences 
the  happiness  of  that  period  which  is  to  follow. 
If  the  spring  put  forth  ne  blossom,  in  sum- 
mer there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn 
no  fruit.  Thus,  when  nature  is  turned  out  of 
its  regular  course,  disorder  takes  place  in  the 
moral,  just  as  in  the  vegetable  world.  The 
great  object,  then,  of  those  who  would  nourish 
the  germs  of  the  moral  world,  advocate  the 
rights  of  industry,  advance  the  interests,  the 
juat  interests  of  tbe  class,  the  most  numerous, 
the  most  poor,  and  the  moat  oppressed,  is  to 
understand  correct  theory,  and  what  practical 
power  is  really  possessed  by  the  united  opera* 
tires  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  and: 
as  I  have  said  before,  this  can  be  ascertained 
by  friendly  discussions,  first  amongst  the  moat 
intelligent  liberal  parties  and  heads  of  the 
Unions,  land  then  tgr  the  people  themselves ; 
and  these  discussions  mitt  prove  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Unions  is  not  a  physical  revolution, 
but  that  industry  should  receive  its  flfta,  and 
suffering  humanity  its  long  usurped,  holy,  and 
passionless  throne,^ jZB(j       J.  II.,  M .  L«  0.  t ' 
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ROBERT  OWENS  LETTER 

TO  THE   LORD   CHANCELLOR  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN, 

In  rtpty  to  his  Speech  on  the  Trad**-  Unions. 

"  lAORfeO     TO      TRUTH,      WITHOUT     MYSTERY, 
MIXTURE  OF  ERROR,  OR  FEAR  OF  MAW." 


'  My  Lord, — I  hare  read  your  speech  on  the 
Trades'  Unions,  as  reported  in  the  Times 
newspaper  to  hare  been  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Monday  evening,  28th  inst.,  and 
the  following  extract  from  it  contains  its  real 
substance : 

"He  had  received  from  different  persons 
communications  on  this  subject,  for  wnich  he 
thanked  them  for  the  kind  spirit  in  which  they 
were  conceived  towards  him.  In  those  com. 
munications  the  writers  had  expressed  a  hope, 
that  whoever  might  be  inimical  to  mem,  he 
(die  Lord  Chancellor)  would  not  be  the  enemy 
of  Trades'  Unions.  Now,  inr  answer  to  that 
appeal,  he  would  say  that  it  was  because  he 
was  the  sincere  friend  of  the  working  classes 
of  the  country,  that  he  was  an  enemy  to 
Trades'  Unions ;  and  he  would  add,  that  of  all 
die  worst  tilings,  and  of  all  the  most  perni- 
cious devices;  tnat  could  be  imagined  for  the 
injury  of  the  interests  of  the  working  classes, 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large, 
nothing  was  half  so  bad  as  the  existence  of 
those  Trades' Unions." 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  opinion  thus  expressed 
is,  perhaps,  in  its  consequences,  the  most  im- 
portant' you  have  ever'  given  to  the  public,  in 
or  out  of  Parliament 

It  must  inevitably  bring  the  whole  of  the 
great  question  between  the  rights  of  industry 
and  of  capital,  and  between  fpuv  and  wisdom, 
in  all  public  affairs,  distinctly  (before  the  nations 
of  the  world.  And  for  the  lasting  benefit  of 
the  population  of  all  countries,  this  opinion  of 
your  Lordship's  is  now  likely  to  set  this  ques- 
tion at  rest  for  ever. 

You  are  aware  that  I  have  no  other  effectual 
Or  proper  mode  of  replying  to  this  opinion  of 
your  Lordship's,  than  the  one  which  is  now 
adopted. 

My  experience  compels  me  to  differ  from 
you  in  toto  on  the  subject  of  Trades'  Unions. 
The  strong,  clear,  and  undoubting  conviction 
on  my  mind  is,  that  the  Consolidated  Trades' 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is,  of  all 
the  associations  that  have  ever  been  formed,  in 
any  country,  ancient  or  modern,  the  best  cal 
culated  to  effect,  in  the  shortest  time,  the 
greatest  amount  of  substantial  and  permanent 
good  to  the  human  race. 

It  is,  according  to  my  impressions,  the 
power  destined  by  Providence,  or  Nature,  at 
once  to  stay  the  folly  and  injustice  of  all  those 
systems  of  error  ana  misrule  which  the  igno- 
rance or  inexperience  of  our  ancestors  nave 
permitted  to  be  introduced  and  acted  upon,  to 
the  present  time,  in  this  and  all  Other  countries. 

You  have  evidently  taken  your  notions  of  the 
National  Consolidated  Union  from  the  inde- 
pendent separate  Unions  formed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  each  trade  or  calling,  to  support  petty 
contest*  with  their  masters,  who,  with  them- 
selves, are  involved  ui  an  ignorant  individual 
competitive,  system,  But  thus  judging  of  the 
objeeta  of  the  National  Consolidated  Union, 
your  Lordship  will  be  sure  to  be  led  into  the 
extreme  of  error.  This  mistake  could  not 
have  occurred,  if  the  first  petition  presented 
to  JParBament.on^hC  subject  of  the  Dorchester 


Unionists  bad  been  attended  to,  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  been  appointed,  as 
prayed  for,  to  investigate  the  principles  and 
objects  of  the  Consolidated  Union. 

Your  Lordshin  not  being  a  practical  roan, 
and  receiving  all  your  information  from  the 
non-producers  of  wealth,  from  those  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  production  and 
consumption  probably,  than  yourself,  has 
easily  and  naturally  fallen  into  the  erroneous 
opinion,  as  I  am  compelled  to  believe  it  is, 
which  you  expressed  on  Monday  night,  in  the 
the  House  of  Peers,  respecting  the  Unions. 

You  have  said  you  are  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
working  classes.  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  for  they 
do  indeed  now  want  a  sincere  friend  in  the  hign 
station  which  your  Lordship  fills.  You  will 
best  prove  your  friendship  by  aiding  to  have 
their  cause  fairly  and  fully  investigated  before 
Committees,  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
under  such  circumstances  as  shall  allow  those 
men  who  have  experienced,  and  who  now  suf- 
fer, the  grievous  evils  to  which,  under  the  ex- 
isting system,  the  working  classes  and  their 
children  must  submit,  to  explain  in  their  own 
manner,  without  any  useless  restraint  upon  the 
expression  of  their  sentiments,  what  they  feel, 
and  the  knowledge  which  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  acquire  by  reason  of  the  increased 
misery  of  their  condition. 

Do  not  suppose,  my  Lord,  that  this  question 
can  be  any  longer  set  aside.  The  interest  of 
his  Majesty,  his  Government,  and  of  all  classes 
of  the  population,  now  renders  it  imperative 
that  the  present  Administration  should  meet  it 
fairly,  or  honourably  retire  from  office  if  they 
do  not  wish  the  subject  to  be  openly  and  ho- 
nestly discussed  by  the  legislature  and  the 
public  press.  ,'     V 

I  have  said  that  I  am  compelled  to  ^believe 
that  the  Consolidated  Union  is  the  most  useful 
and  valuable  association  that  has  yet  been 
formed  in  this  or  in  any  other  country ;  and  I 
believe  thus, 

1.  Became  it  will  destroy  the  necessity  which 
formerly  existed  for  secrecy  among  the  Unions, 
to  counteract  the  violence  and  injustice  of  ca- 
pitalists who  had  no  feelings  of  compassion  for 
those  who  created  their  wealth  ana  produced 
them  all  their  comforts. 

2.  It  will  remove  all  the  mummery,  and  all 
secret  oaths,  in  the  initiation  of  members  and  in 
their  proceedings,  and  teach  the  honest  produ- 
cers of  wealth  and  knowledge  that  the  simple 
yes  or  no  of  a  man  who  understands  the  engage- 
ment in  which  he  is  about  to  enter,  is  more 
binding  and  of  far  more  value  than  any  formal 
phraseology  or  absurd  ceremony. 

3.  It  will  put  an  end  to  strikes  among  the 
separate  trades,  and  make  the  interests  of  the 
directors  of  trades  and  the  operatives  one  and 
the  same.    • 

4.  It  will  destroy  the  cause  which  induces 
men  to  make  inferior  productions,  or  to  dete- 
riorate those  which  have  been  made  superior 
either  by  art  or  nature. 

5*  It  will  give  and  insure  highly  useful  pro- 
ductive employment  for  all  who  desire  to  be  so 
occupied. 

6.  It  will  insure  the  adoption  of  measures  to 

§ive  a  sound,  useful,  practical  education  to  all 
le  children  of  industry. 

7.  It  will  insure  a  full  supply,  at  all  times, 
of  the  most  valuable  wealth,  and  of  all  kinds 
of  really  useful  wealth,  such  as  can  in  any 
manner  contribute  to  the  permanent  happiness 
of  mankind. 

8.  It  will  insure  a  fair,  equitable,  and  just 


it  hat  bees 


distribution  of  this  wealth  after 
produced. 

9.  It  will  protect  Use  property  now  in  eua. 
enee  for  its  present  possessors. 

10.  It  will  put  an  end  to  wars  and  all  natioDil 
contests,  or,  in  other  words,  to  wholesale  robber; 
and  murder,  for  the  falrely-supposed  benefitof 
a  very  few,  but  to  the  certain  destitution  yd 
grievous  misery  of  the  very  many. 

11.  It  will  destroy  the  competitive  aystea 
throughout  the  world;  that  system  whit* 
gives  far  too  much  for  their  own  benefit* 
some,  and  far  too  little  to  the  most  deserti^ 
many. 

12.  It  will  destroy  the  cause  of  pauperis*, 
exclude  it  altogether  from  society,  and  render 
poor-rates  unnecessary. 

13.  It  will  protect  the  honest  poor  and  weak 
against  the  dishonest  and  oppressive  rich  end 
strong. 

14.  It  will  make  that  portion  of  society  wtedr 
is  now  unavoidably  ignorant  and  vicious,  tad 
which  under  the  present  system  must  em, 
remain  ignorant  and  vicious,  into  an  mteQjgeat 
and  virtuous  population. 

15.  It  will,  among  many,  many  other  of  the 
most  important  services  which  it  will  render  s» 
the  human  race,  too  numerous  to  enumerate 
ip  a  letter  in  a  newspaper,  destroy  individual 
and  national  division  of  interests  and  feelings, 
and  establish  pure  charity  and  genuine  kind- 
ness among  and  between  all  nations  and  seo- 
ple,  and  no  other  power  except  National  Con. 
solidated  Trades'  Unions  can  effect  this  aught/ 
change  in  the  condition  of  mankind. 

For  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  which, 
if  your  Lordship  will  afford  me  the  nauMle 
opportunity,  I  will  explain  without  ressrvsji 
am  compelled  to  form'  the  highest  opinion  4f 
the  good  which  this  Union,  and  such  (fossa 
alone,  can  bring  to  pass ;  aqd,  in  coos 
I  strongly  recommend  the  Rational  , 
dated  Union  to  your  Lordship's  high 
age;  and  I  hope,  also,  that  you  will  reoo 
it  to  the  patronage  of  his  Majesty,  and  thawnev 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 

My  Lord,  pray  let  there  be  no  longer  say 
unhallowed  contest  between  idleness  and  in- 
dustry ;  between  the  appearance  of  knowledge 
and  sound  wisdom;  or  I  fear  the  consequence* 
to  the  former  will  not  be  those  which  are  sow 
anticipated. 

The  more  intelligent  of  the.  producers  of 
wealth  and  knowledge,  and  their  numbers  err 
hourly  increasing,  begin  to  think  that,  to  Jera 
the  human  character  in  the  best  mould,  is  sat 
to  send  children  to  any  of  the  uniimsiissn  eats* 
blished  on  the  old  system  of  society,  U, 
they  perceive  that  tie  men  who  have 
formed  in  their  mould  are  the  least  adsjttad  to 
introduce  any  great  amelioration  ints>  gssjsjsi 
society. 

They  also  begin  to  think  that  ft  u  ww 
alone  that  makes  any  thing  k$(dT  or  iflessj . 
that  power  can  make  the  most  ji/nrfag  s> 
tice  to  be  legal,  and  the  moat  pnu#m*riky  m 
duct  to  be  grossly  illegal ;  and  thai  pewit  has 
often  thus  acted.    You,  my  Lord,  wall,  1 
and  trust,  from  our  early  knowledge 
other,  be  the  last  man  so  to  act,  or,  if  nan 
tion  is  with  you,  to  permit  such  um 
others. 

If  legal  proceedings  should  *t  aay  f*awt» 
time  not  become  just  proceeding*,  then  wssdl 
I  recommend  all  men  to  adopt  tbe  Quaksi 
principle,  and  nominate  for  a  contest! 
trict  three  honest  men,  with  svujnlji 
to  finally  adjust  all   maitcn  ar«d  £ 
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which  may  arise  within  that  district,  and  de- 
cline ltw  for  jnfttice. 

If  useless  and  highly  injurious  standing 
-armies  should  be  maintained,  as  in  most  coun- 
tries they  ever  have  heen,  merely  to  support 
the  idle,  useless,  and  mischievous,  and  to  op- 
press the  industrious  and  well-disposed,  then 
would  I  recommend  the  population  to  protest 
against  such  waste  and  misuse  of  our  invalu- 
able powers  for  the  production  of  wealth, 
knowledge,  and  happiness,  and  contribute  to 
these  demoralising  measures  as  the  Quakers 
do,  by  compulsion  onry ;  that  the  sense  and 
feeling  of  a  whole  people  desirous  of  becoming 
wealthy,  peaceable,  charitable,  and  kind,  may 
be  continually  before  the  public  for  its  consi- 
•deranon. 

And  if  the  masters,  who,  generally  speaking, 
are  made,  in  too  many  instances,  by  their  pre- 
sent position  in  society,  the  most  cruel  and 
unfeeling  despots  that  die.  world  has  known, 
shall  separate  their  interests  from  the  interests 
•of  the  operatives,  then  would  I  recommend  the 
•operatives  calmly  and  quietly  to  form  proper 
arrangements  to  enable  them  to  appoint,  iudi- 
•ckras  and  capable  agents  from  among  them- 
selves, to  perform  for  them  generally  the  duties 
which  the  masters  now  execute  for  their  own 
benefit. 

The  principle  of  one  man  or  family  deriving 

thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  or,  in  some  cases* 

millions  of  pounds  sterling  from    the  hard 

.    labour,  or  rather  degraded  slavery,  of  hundreds 

t    or  thousands  of  men.  women,  and  children,  their 

:    equals  at  birth,  and  very  often  their  superiors 

t    in  high  mental,  moral,  and  physical  qualities, 

i    while  labouring  for  them  at  a  pittance  scarcely 

sufficient  to   support  a  wretched  existence, 

under*  circumstances  destructive  of  all  human 

:   improvement  and  enjoyment,  is  not  a  useful  or 

,   correct  principle,  ana  will  not  be  much  longer 

.   submitted  to  by  the  most  intelligent  and  the 

best-disposed  of  the  industrious  classes  of  this 

i  or  any  other  country.  It  is  not  for  the  interest 

of  the  masters  themselves,  or  of  any  part  of 

society,  that  this  principle  should  be  longer 

maintained.  While  this  principle  shall  obtain, 

the  least  amount  of  the  most  valuable  wealth, 

and  the  least  amount  of  useful  knowledge,  will 

(  be  produced  for  society  at  large,  and  both  will 

be  distributed  in  the  worst  manner  for  the 

happiness  of  the  entire  population. 

Hut,  not  to  take  up  on  this  occasion  more  of 
your  Lordship's  time,  let  me  intreat  of  you 
mud  of  the  Administration  of  which  you  are 
itial  a  part,  to  dismiss  from  your  mind 


the  ■  prejudices  which  you  have  received 
against  the  separate  individual  petty  Trades' 
Onions  over  the  kingdom,  and  enter  fairly  into 
the  investigation  of  the  principles  and  objects 
of  the  National  Consolidated  Union,  and  then 
I  sun  sure  you  will  discover  that  it  is  capable, 
wisely  directed,  to  prevent  more  evil,  and  to 
effect  more  good,  than  all  the  other  societies  and 
associations  now  existing,  and  publicly  supported 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  British  empire. 

I  am  my  Lord,  respectfully,  your  friend, 
And,  by  the  measures  which  I  recommend, 
the  best  friend  of  the  Administration, 
ROBERT  OWEN. 

April  30,  1834. 

^%lei)ul»0.    ~~~™~™^ 

"  Combinations  amongst  Workmen  can- 
stoT  Raise  the  Market  Price  or  Labour  ; 
tbbzb  Natural  Tendency  being  rather 
to  Depreciate  it.— If  the  whole  labour  of 
die  country  were  fully  employed  in  different 


manufactures,  and  a  perfect  unity  and  under, 
standing  were  to  exist,  not  only  between  Uje 
individual  members  pf  the  different  manufac- 
tures, but  between  the  several  bodies  of  trade, 
not  to  interfere  or  offer  any  competition  with 
one  another,  they  might  increase  their  demand 
for  wages  to  almost  any  conceivable  price 
which  tne  riches  of  the  country  could  afford. 
Under  such  circumstances,  combination  would 
be  successful  for  a  time  in  producing  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  price.  But,  fortunately 
for  the  world,  and  for  the  deluded  persons 
who  hope  by  combination  to  increase  their 
wages  beyond  their  fair  exchangeable  value, 
such  circumstances  never  have,  and  never  can 
be,  found  to  exist  In  the  first  place,  the 
available  labour  of  the  country  is  not  at  any 
time  fully  occupied ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
whatever  union  or  combination  may  exist  be- 
tween the  members  of  particular  trades,  and 
particular  grades  of  those  trades,  not  to  inter- 
fere with  one  another's  profits,  such  a  union 
can  never  be  raadg  to  hold  between  die  bodies 
of  different  trades,  nor  even  between  the  diffe- 
rent grades  of  the  same  business.  If,  there- 
fore, any  particular  class  of  workmen  were  to 
combine  and  stand  out  for  an  increase  of 
wages,  and  every  individual  of  them  were  to 
agree,  and  stick  to  his  agreement,  not  to  work 
until  such  increased  wages  were  given  them, 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  The  master 
manufacturer  would  at  the  utmost  be  put' to 
a  temporary  inconvenience;  the  public  would, 
perhaps,  remotely  feel  the  effects  of  that  incon- 
venience ;  but  it  would  not  be  long  before  a 
supply  of  hands  would  be  found  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  working  in  other  trades,  or  in  other 
branches  of  the  same  trade,  at  lower  wages, 
who  would  gladly  take  the  place;  of  the  refrac- 
tory wprkmen.  Their  place  would  be  easily 
filled  up  by  hands  hitherto  in  a  still  lower 
grade  of  employment,  and  at  lower  wages,  till 
at  last  a  quantity  of  new  hands  would  be  called 
into  operation  from  hitherto  unemployed 
sources ;  whilst  those  who  first  refused  to  work 
are,  probably,  for  a  long  time  left  to  a  preca- 
rious existence  upon  what  resources  they  may 
have  saved.  But  mark  the  consequence  still 
further — for  the  change  does  not  stop  here: 
The  refractory  workmen  being  now — if  they 
have  had  resolution  to  stand  out  so  long— eflfec-' 
tually  forestalled  by  other  hands,  there  is  not 
the  remotest  hope  of  their  getting  the  increased 
wages  offered  them  which  they  demanded. 
But  more— the  market  being  now  fully  stocked 
with  hands  (as  sooner  or  later  it  must  be}, 
there  is  very  little  or  no  demand  at  all  for  their 
services,  even  rf  they  were  willing  to  take  em- 
ployment on  the  original  terms.  There  is 
now  a  double  supply  of  hands  in  their  parti- 
cular department,  and — such  is  the  force  of 
competition — that  the  instant  they  are  reduced 
by  poverty  to  offer  themselves  to  their  .former 
employers,  the  price  of  wages  must  fall  below 
what  it  was  before;  so  that  what  with  the 
competition  of  the  new  handj,  .who  would  be 
willing  to  take  much  less  wages  than  they  4o, 
rather  than  die  still  lower  wages  of  their  former 
occupation,  and  would  therefore  be  continually 
underbidding  them  rather  than  lose  their,  em- 
ployment— and  what  with  the  .natural  disincli- 
nation of  the  master  to  dHschftrge^newand  ready 
hands  in  favour  of  refractory  and  ; discharged 
persons,  they  would  eventually  be  obliged , to 
take  employment  at  lower  wages  than  qver,  on 
live  upon  their  own  precarious  resources,  or 
starve !"— Monthly  Magazine. 
We  have  made  the  above  extract  from  the 


Monthly,  in  order  to  expose  the  ignorance  or 
sophistry  by  which  the  writer  endeavours  to 
mislead  his  readers  into  a  .persuasion  of  the 
impracticability  of  any  attempt  of  tie  working 
men  to  better  their  own  condition  by  union  or 
combination.  The  writer  is  quite  correct  so 
far  as  he  has  gone ;  his  premises  are  true,  and 
his  conclusion  is  just~  He  baa  made  no  false 
statements,  and  been  guilty  of  no  incorrectness 
of  reasoning ;  and  yet,  by  not  stating  the  case 
fully,  he  has  produced  a  false  impression,,  more 
deceitful. to  the  unwary  and  unthinking  mind, 
inasmuch  aa  it  does  not  carry  its  own  refuta- 
tion along  with  it 

Partial  combinations,  amongst  working  men 
cannot  be  successful,  more  especially  combina- 
tions which  merely  aim  at  an  increase  of  wages, 
without  designing  to  make«n  entire  change  of 
the  system  of  trade,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  labourer  and  the  superintendent  of 
labour;  and  they  must  fail,  for  the  reason 
given  by  the  writer  of  the  above  quotation,  that 
"  the  available  labour  of  the  country  .is  not  at 
any  time  fully  occupied."  This  very  circum- 
stance affords  an  opportunity  to  the  competi- 
tive system  of  providing  the  market  with 
cheap  articles,  and  thus  ruining  the  well-paid 
portion  of  the  trade  by  a  powerful  rivalry, 
which  alwaya  advances  upon  them.  You  can- 
not use  coercive  laws  to. prevent  a  shoemaker 
from  working  for  two  shillings  per  day,  if  he 
is  so  willing,  from .  distress  or  want  of  higher 
wages,  to  do  so;  and  were  such  coercive  laws  to 
be  enacted,  there  is  no  police  or  gensd'armcs, 
however  vigilant  of  eye  or  vigorous  of  nerve, 
capable  of  preventing  innumerable  breaches 
being  committejd  on  all  sides.  Bestftat,  to. pass 
a  law  of  that  kmd  would  merely  be  resorting 
to  a  system,  of 'Of  espionage,  terrorism,  and 
violence,  since  the  only  method  by  which  a 
transgression,  of  the  law,:  could  be  prevented 
must  be.  physical  power,,  fines,  or -imprison- 
ments. As  long  as  wo  have  orders  for  execution, 
we  have  a  right  to  employ  whom  we  will  to  exe- 
cute them  ;  and  if  there  are  hundreds  of  idle 
men  willing  to*  work  at  half-price,  it  is  natural 
enough  for  us  to  select  these  in  preference, 
more  especially  if  ray  customers  are  hard  be*. 

Seiners,  and  my.  trade  depends  as  much  upon 
tie  cheapness  as  the  excellency  of  our  goods. 
Those  master  tradesmen  who  deal  with  the 
aristocracy  are  not  perhaps  subject  to  the  same 
temptations  to  reduce  their  workmen's  wages  ; 
they  charge  a  good  price,  and  they  may  giro 
a  good  price.  But  it  is  only  *  certain  propor- 
tion of  masters  who  deal  with,  the  aristocracy ; 
the  rest  deal  with  those  who  will  go  miles  out  of 
their  way  for  a  reduction  of  sixpence  on  a  pair 
pf  shoes., 

This  propensity  for  cheapness  wjll  be,  fecfaa  ., 
long  aa  there  are  masters  in  existence.  It  is 
rivalry  or  competition  that  feeds  it;  the  roas- 
ters themselves  .regret  it,  and  would  rather 
have  a  stated  price,  and  a  regular  trade ;  but 
one  master  is  enough  to  destroy  a.  system  of 
:  stated  wages,  by  meraly-redueiug  his  profits, 
employing  the  idle  at  under* waffitjr  and  com- 
manding a  sale  bv  inferior  prices.  '  vt^g&can 
prevent  this  evil,  out  trading  societies,  in  wtu^cn 
there  are  no  masters,  but.  business  is  con- 
ducted by  active  committees,  'and  employment 
doled  out  to  each  upon  a  principle  of  equality  b 
There  could  be  no  individual  rivalry  in  such  a 
case,  and  consequently,  no  temptation  to  lower 
the  rate  of  wage*,  for  the  sake  of  individual 
gain.  But  it  might  be  said  that  mis  also 
must  be  a  partial  measure ;  for  the  aristocracy 
being  the  determined  opponents  of  all  such 

O 
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VMrtfitotftorti,  Mid  resolved  to  oppose  Ulgftjtl 
•my  risk,  sroultf  so  ftr  sapport  UjNJt  VMfefHr 
trsjflenten,  it  to  enable  them  to  oMrlMfw 
tarts*  tb  worktop;  «ien  superior  to  Itflat  the 
tradeJeoeiety  es«l!  offer;  and  the  middle  uHini. 
tJeJbd  ctssees  Mug  equally  fend  of  cheap  goodt 
m  wt,  weald  centUme  to  give  encowtttement 
te  those  who  sweetc*  the  destitute  Aa?  the  take 
afgtogoaeep  *?  market  This,  nd  doubt, 
woald  be  the  ease  to  a  considerable  extent,  if 
Kit  the  trades  were  not  organized  upon  i  simi- 
lar pviBC+ple;  bit  In  the  owe  of  a  general 
tflrten  of  the  wcdrJae  cJsaees,  it  would  entirely 
disappear;  the  aristocracy  wouM  be  obliged  to 
•noeumbtothe  popular  will,  and  the  system 
ef  private  assnterism  would  cease  to  exist 
Such  a  cembttfetion,  therefore,  as  we  recom- 
mend, Si  *  tratttng,  not  a  striking  combinetKm— 
«  oombiaatJesj  for  taking  the  trade4  fhau  the 
prorate  masters,  and  traniforrmg  ft  to  the 
hawk  of  fratftf  committees.  Tins  is  a  strike 
of  peace,  notes*  of  war;  II  Is*  merely  a  ter- 
mination Of  the  old  relationship  or  servile 
diameter  of  the  working  man,  bt  which  he  be- 
comes Ires;  bang  a  shareholder  in  his  own 
trade  society  \  etijsying  his  share  &T  labour, 
******  smd  petit ;  having  a  vole's  in  the  ma* 
UtmNDSnl  of  the  society's  affair*;  and  suits 
issfspendcntof  the  caprice  or  arbitrary  diets- 
tfanef  **  IbdMddaL  By  strffifng  tor  an  id- 
sunseof  wages,  he  does  not  dbtan  these  bfes^ 
fags;  he  is  still  the  ssme»  sefvtie,  obaeqfirfeus 
dependent  *4m  si*  »hffiftrt  e-dey  that  he  was 
irim  half  a  crown,  still  Imbfe'  to  be  thrown 
<n*  of  emaioytnsru  by  the  whin*  of  a  master; 
sad  s€lSr  btfrtttt  tfsJhed  Ms  point  bt  a  si* 
Meeks*  sSres*  and  am  woem/  starvation,  we  may 
Ipaehss^riaemalnsw^gar*^^ 
caprice  or  sr  foreman's  pride:  We  know  the 
diafetthte*,  however,  in  which  the  working 
Ihssjii  are  placed,  ami  can  fully  sympathise 
srWr  their  feeHng*.     We  beftteve  that   the 

rtar  proportion  of  tear  eve  aware  of 
With  of  out"  observations ;  but  they  ate 
fawned  en  t»  seek*  %  an'  n-ifwletsbfc  power, 
long  before  they  met  themselves  snmciently' 
pewerfui  for  sueccssfol  action ;  ami  we  have 
•redoubt  that  this  rapidity  of  movement  will 
hate  a  good  sflbet  ft  wM  teach  important 
troths  bp  experience,  winch  mereMfdactic  dfe- 
oaurse  could  not  inctileate,amt  prepare  the  way 
for  a  general  motion-  W  means  more  e*pedt- 
ttoua  and  saccessrul  than  could  have  been 
adapted  by  human  prudence,  aetttafed  by  die 
fear  of  cresting  preset*  enabling.  We  are1 
aotdisposed  t# quteret-wieh  the  general  pvei 
ecodingscf  Natere:  we  are  nlbre  disposed  to 
question  our*  own  Judgment  than  ta  suspect 
our  great  mother  of  any  absurdity  in  me  di- 
rection of  her  affairs.  Ami  wmtf  are  tnc 
movements  of  thcmass,  or  ftrcet  bodies  of  the 
I^Ia<!SthSl>gTesl^>overtent8  0f^htt^iseintlie 
dispensatjonrof  her  prcMderice? 


TO  TRADES' UNrO^S. 

BrqthissSj  An  estate  of  3000  sever  may 
now  be  hid  upon  msmostsdvsmisgeou^sarasty 
ami  may  he  taken  in  the  esste»tf  possible  mteW 
ner  by  any  trades' union.  LeVUs  supfeee  the 
taikws*  union  to  comprise  19>000  initiated 
brothers ;  now,  let  fifty  of  theif  unemployed 
be takent  from  every  lMDr^  1st  *fce  weakly  al* 
lowanos  of,  say,  10*.  toy  eash  (asaountmg  a> 
le^ooi.  yearly)  be  appropriated  w  motrngr 
this  estate,  and  establishing  these  six  hundred 
and  fifty 'unemployed  brothers  upon  it  The 
sent  of  this  estate -will  be  kof  than  the  whole 


amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  same  unemployed 
tn  tenements  in  the  houses  of  London,  sup- 
posing that  each  pays  no  mora  than  4s.  weekly. 
fl  do  no\  here  take  into  account  dm  value  of 
the  services  of  the  wives  ami  children  to  the 
estate.)  All  that  is  here  proposed  could  be 
easily  accomplished ;  and  wmas  it  is,  away 
with  dirty  ragaedness,  scsntv  and  tin  whole, 
some  living,  sua  with  the  sickliness  and  disease 
of  s  crowded  city !  Every  union  might  have 
such  a  country  establishment,  and  then  who 
WouM  not  rather  walk  out  a  few  miles,  and 
spend  his  Sundays  or  other  holidays  with  his 
brothers  there,  than  saunter  from  one  gin- 
palace  to  another,  whose  splendour  seems  to 
exult  over  and  mock  at  the  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  rags  of  their  supporters  ?  Look  to  this, 
brothers,  and  well  consider  your  real  and  sub- 
stantial interests.— Your  faithful  friend, 

H.  TIPPER,  P.  O.  8.  B. 


CO-OPERATION  PUT  TO  THE  TEST. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   CRISIS* 

Sir,— On  the  8th  instant,  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Community  Company  sans  off  a 
number  of  members,  amounting}  te  twonta. 
fane  of  both  saxes  to  Ciucinatti,  or  it*  neigh* 
hourfeoo4>  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
purchase  an  eligible  piece  of  land,  whereon  to 
tsy  the  pnncipie  of  mutual  co-opasation,  ea 
sornsthJag  Uke  tbe-Owsuiaa  plan. 

To  communicate  to  you  in  detail  tbs  plans, 
schsmes,  and  efforts  of  these  honest,  (ajauatrir 
pus,  and  persevering  men,  in  order  to  attain 
the  object  for  which  they  ware  established) 
woeiaVtake  up  so  much  of  your  seJueble  pspss. 
t  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  society  for 
the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  wrkiug 
like  bees  for  one  common  stock,  and  dthough 
the  amount  of  subscriptions  was  hut  small, 
when  the  secretary  has  announced  to  them  sn 
increase  on  their  monthly  nights,  it  has  been 
received  with  that  pleasure  which  has  given 
rise  tea  stimulus  fox  further  exertions;  and 
thus,  at  last,  the  period  has  arrived  when  die 
object  for  which  this  society  was  Instituted 
will  be  put  to  practice.        t  . 

I  saw  them  leave  the  Pier-head  of  Liverpool 
without  a  murmur  or  a  sigh  at  leaving  a  coun- 
try which  had  given  them  birth,  and  a  circle 
of  relations  and  friends  which  must  ever  be 
dear  to  them.  Surely  men  thus  determined 
must  be  actuated  by  strong  feeline*  of  disgust 
at  socjety  as  it  is  at  present  instituted  to 
fbrsgosuch  ties  of  nature,  and  resolve  to  seek  a 
happy  Retreat  in  a  foreign  climate. — With 
everV  wish  for  their  welfare,  I  am,  &c. 

Hanchestcx,  April  21, 1834.  J.  H.  W. 


OPERATIVE  TAILORS'  SOCIETY, 
14>  Ckarlotte-itngt,  FHsnvysqwre. 

■  mi  ■  ■  -.  j 

The  members  of  this  Society  now  call  upon 
me  friends  of  itekufry  fbr  their  support  in 
endeavouring  to  place  labour  in  its  proper 
posMoh ;  and  appeal  to  a  omeeruitag  pebMc  w 
(tWcrtaiinaSe  between  the  reasonable  request  of 
to  operatives  to  be  paid  a  moderate  prise  foe 
labour,  and  the  extra  profit  hitberto  demanded 
by  the  masters.  In  doing  this,  they  beg  re- 
spectfally  to  assure  those  friends  who  may 
mVout  them  with  their  orders,  diey  may  com* 
mand  the  most  strict  attention,  puncsnahsy; 
and  the  best  workmanship;  and  that  they  witt 
invariably  adhere  to  a  regularity  of  charges, 
which  will  be— the  cost  price  of  material,  -  the 


amount  paid  for  labour  (as  new  resented  bt 
the  Operatives),,  and  a  sufficient  per  eentu) 
to  defray  incidental  exoenses :— the  wrawan 
will  thereby  be  supplied  with  s«k>ds  efekh  on. 
not  fail  te  give  general  sstisfaeueB--OsW 
half  of  the  society, 

May  S,  1834.  G.  CAMPBELL. 


WOMAN. 

Our  readers  eamsot  have  accomssskea 
so  far  without  repeatedly  fsshag  ame  siai 
rstioa  risiag  in  their  minds,  that  the  work  if 
which  we  tAvetmis  sospcakisthst  of  aw. 
man.  There  are  varioue  prsvskot  •piniaa 
concerning  the  grace  and  fitness  ef  the  ass1 
female  sttempts  at  aeoiciency  in  Issmsaj  sa1 
science;  and  it  would  probably  passes* 
nmstsua^aRarysmofcommoRsseseoraev 
mom  prejudice,  to  trace  the  taresd  of  mm. 
ality  or  irrationality  which  runs  tsssogs  s» 
popular  judgments.  One  of  theshsrtctmsb 
of  the  female  intellect  is  a  desrnsss  of  pews. 
lion.  WBatmeyusKlsestand,theyns&VRUa) 
dearly;  what  they  see  at  all*  theysstissa. 
shuse.  Is  asar  be,  that  in  many  oris  sot 
cases,  mis  brsgbtaess  bemngs  to  s  saw* 
Goshesw  But,  from  the  pecumvaieaulen. 
taster  to  wnieh  we  have  resetted,  it  fetow 
that  when  women  art  philosophers,  tseyst 
likely  to  be  mcid ones;  tb^wsWsUbry  eittsi 
therangeef  tbesr  speeaJaaive  views,  tbe«  sa 
be  a  pecnliav  ittumination  taeownovertstpro. 
spect.  If  they  attain  to  the  merit  sCtesj 
prcJband,  they  will  add  to  this  tbsgmteu 
ceHeace  uf  being  also  demw.—Quariaij  Asa* 
Mr*.JSam4rvUkmiti*Co*$msio*of*e9iitKB 

The  learrwdswi  ariendfissoeaayofGesm 
srhteh  corresponds  in  she1  nature  of  its  isate- 
taoa  with  the  Royal  Society  of  Losdos,  Is 
elected  Mrs.  SomerviUe  amembtr;  tsefist 
instance  of  a  similar  distinction  coafsnel*" 
female  by  that  learned  body^sV  Msw'» 
LmuhmJournaL 


LECTURES,  *c. 
At  ih*  insulation,  14,  Chariot tt-*ht* 

Mr.  Omwny  Svaday  morauig,  at  bslfpest  tk^ 
sod  also  on  Sunday  e renter,  at  set ss  «'d» 

Tbe  52d  S«ci*l  r^rotlval  will  be  heWsi  to** 
tviioiHuo  Monday  oext,  tbe  12tk  isttssi. 

A  Social  Tea-party  every  Sendsy  aOefsw* 

The  delegates  from  the  several  departeestt*^ 
meet  on  Thursday  evenings,  as  tttssl. 

A  public  free  dinetMsloD  wiH  take  plseestOs^ 
lotte-etreet,  od  Tuesdsy  eseninf  sett,  ee^ 
•dock  precisely.  8objeet — *  Wfcy  ■»•  * 
Werkiof  Classes,  who  ptoducs  sll  tbe  •**■ 
tbe  world,  is  poverty  and.  ornery  f  &* 
speaker  will  be  allowed  fifteen  vis**  a^ 
4r+tm  the  meetiae.-  .UaRMihes  sre  mmH*._^ 


iaittitfli**,  Ckur*H4Sir*t 

We  eoaaratulate  oar  frieads  aset **  a^ 

Deoesssppori  siren  by  meat  at  laeaseSRf** 

areeery  store  urn  Satarday  la»t;  taasssa>pssf" 

wttt  be  rieldly  obasrved  ia  fat  u re,  a*4  msase 


tssiity  lost  of  aifsaf  them  all  tbe r_Ua 

the  onter  mavaet,  aade*  the  s*e*e*t  *»*"■" 
•Uteof  Pi* soeiete.  CNs*foprth  will  be **«■  ■ 
Isboor  04»4e*ffr  tneaacoarsa; eetent  of  stsainn 
liie  in  cooteaplatioa  to  open' a  bale****** 
with  a  sopply  of  tko  beet  meat,  open  the  ••**»* 
ae  shore,  io  tbe  cottree  of  a  ahoet  tifae. 

LAND  WANTED.-ToReniooLewP,^ 
chase,  from  eight  to  rerelre  sere*,"** 
era  miles  uorsh  of  Eeetoeeqooxei  Ads'rea^^ 
ffwpsati.sii  A.,B\%Preeleye  Coiee  Hesse,  M* 
ftcee^  Totteohsm-coart-rosd. 


Pti»Udaiidpubtitkeiib9BJ>.  CevstSSt » *** 
•str  ft,  Lim*ktf$  fm{./hldit  east  ef  St%  «b»* 


THE  CRISIS, 


AlfO 


NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  GAZETTE. 


f  THB  CBARACYBB  OP  BVBBY  STOMA*  BBSVO  18  FOSUTED  TOR,   AND  NOT  BY,  TBB  INDIVID  OAX.v"— OWffl. 


No.  «.  Vol.  lit.] 


SATURDAY,  MAY  17,  1834. 


[Ptice  lid. 


INSTITUTION. "CHARLOTTE-STREET. 

SUNDAY  BVBNINO.   MAY  11. 

Mr.  Owe*  lectured.     He  read  and  com. 

Heated  on  the  following  addren : 

TO  THE  PRODUCERS  AND  NON- 
PRODUCERS  OP  WEALTH  AND 
KNOWLEDGE. 

"SAOBBD  TO  TBVTW,  WITHOUT  MYSTBBY,  MIX- 
TVBB  Or  BRBOB,0&  FBAR  OF  MAN." 

Fbibndi.— Circumstances  have  suddenly  oc- 
carred  to  place  you  in  a  position  to  induce  you 
to  suppose  you  are  opponents  of  each  other's 
interest.  This  it  another  step  in  the  progress 
of  ctohxatiott,  and  one  necessary  to  insure  the 
continual  increase  of  human  improvement. 

It  is  ah  advance,  however,  which  makes  it 
requisite  that  another  step  should  be  taken 
without  delay,  one  that  will  change  the  pre. 
■sat  position  from  being  opponents  of  each 
fiber  sinterestj  to  sincere  friends  and  promoters 
of  each  other's  happiness. 

This  is  tine  grand  revolution  in  progress,  and 
which  it  is  now  so  necessary  should  be  effected 
n  all  countries ;  and  the  friends  of  humanity, 
onsng  all  die  various  ranks  and  classes  in 
edefy,  are  now  called  upon  to  assist,  with  all 
heir  energies,  to  promote  this  great  change 
nth  the  Least  possible  injury  to  society,  and 
i  accomplish  it  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
You  are  now  hi  front  of  each  other,  threat, 
sing  open  and  interminable  hostilities,  and 
sth  highly  irritated,  even  to  the  destruction 
f  life,  on  both  sides,  as  was  lately  witnessed 
i  France;  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  many  other 
aces  in  mat  country,  especially  in  Lyons. 
This  is  a  most  unnatural  permanent  position 
r  ail  parties.  Are  these  acts  of  violence  to 
rminate  now,  or  are.  they  to  commence  in 
igland  sad  Ireland,  and,  through  their,  ex- 
iple.  Overspread  civilized  nations  ?  Or 
all  the  British  producers  and  non-producers 
w  show  to  the  world  that  there  is  but  one 
1  interest  in  society,  and  prove  that  it. is 
tcticsfole  to  unite  both  parties  in  that  interest, 
I  thereby  insure  their  own  permanent  pros- 
*  y,  sua  the  happiness  of  the  population  of 
an  tries? 

d*  these  scenes  of  violence  may  be  pre- 

i  in  this  eouatrr^  or  Great  Britain  is  not 

Jdrady  a^vaWe**-i»  Sound  wisdom  to 

ae  a  safe  gfSAr  fbv  other  nations  to  follow. 

«  fca  nof  hew  formed  id  be  producers 

Muprodoeers  ef  weahk  and  knowledge 

i  past  eircamsiatices  whicjj  have  occurred, 

sver  which  neither  of  you  have  had  any 

%j,  then,  be  angry  or  displeased  with  each 
f?     Why  apply  those  terms  which  must 


continue  and  increase  the  irritation  already 
existing  ?  and  why  will  you  not  calmly  reflect 
upon  your  present  unfavourable,  although  for  a 
time  unavoidable,  poeUien*  and  set  yourselves  in 
good  earnest  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  and  advance  from  contest 
and  adversity  to  union  and  prosperity  ? 

Let  us  for  this  purpose  view  matters  as  they 
reaflf  exist 

1,  Then,  the  non-producers  of  wealth  have 
hitherto  governed  the  world,  and  kept  the  mass 
of  the  producers  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  and, 
as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  in  slavery  also  to 
their  will  and  caprice. 

8.  But  the  producers  of  wealth  have  latterly 
acquired  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  discover 
the  cause  of  their  ignorance  and  poverty,  and 
why  they  have  been  the  slaves  of  the  non- 
producers. 

3.  And  they  have  discovered  the  disadvan- 
tage and  injustice  of  the  arrangements  in  so- 
ciety, which  tend  perpetually  to  keep  them  in 
this  state  of  servitude  and  pupilage  to  the  non- 
producers,  and  have  decided  that  a  chsnge  for 
Che  better  shall  now  be  made. 

This  is  so  far  correct  and  straightforward ; 
and  no  one  can  justly  blame  the  producers  of 
wealth  for  this  determination,  after  they  have 
discovered  the  unfavourable  position  in  which 
previous  circumstances  have  placed  them.' 

But  producers  and  non^producers  of  wealth 
have  now  to  consider  how  this  great  change 
and  great  improvement  in  human  affairs  is  to 
be  effected  beneficially  for  the  whole  population. 

And  it  is  now  time  that  both  parties  meet 
the  difficulty  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  of  cha- 
rity, and  as  men  having  acquired  valuable 
knowledge  by  experience. 

It  is  evident,  1,  that  the  producers  of  wealth 
will  no  longer  produce  it,  without  receiving  in 
return  a  fsir  equivalent.  * 

8.  That  the  non-producers  of  wealth,  having 
the  old  power  of  society  at  present  in  their 
hands,  will  not  willingly  relinquish  that  power 
without  what  they  consider  a  fair  equivalent, 
or  without  a  struggle  of  contest  and  violence, 
which  must  produce,  great  and  perhaps  long- 
continued  misery  to  both  parties. 

And,  3,  that  it  would  be  sound  wisdom  in 
both  parties  to  agree  to  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  both  to  en  jay  the  endless  benefits 
now  to  be  derived  rroni  tne  past  experience  of 
mankind,  and  from  the  universal  applications 
of  all  the ,  useful'  inventions,,  discoveries,  and 
improvements  which  have  been  applied  suc- 
cessfully for  individual  purposes;  but  which 
may.  now  be  used  with  tar  greater  advantage 
for  the  general  good  of  the  producers  and  non- 
producers  of  wealth  and  knowledge.     For 


without  contest,  you  may  now  insure  to  the 
individuals  of  both  parties,  by  improved  ar- 
rangements for  the  whole  business  of  life,  ad- 
vantages far  superior  to  those  now  possessed 
by  the  moat  favoured  of  the  non-producers, 
who  mistakingly  suppose  they  have  acquire}! 
all  the  enjoyments  that  human  institutions  can 
obtain  for  them. 

The  non. producers  of  wealth  must  now  per- 
ceive mat  new  circumstances  have  arisen 
throughout  society,  which  are  gradually  chang- 
ing their  position.  And  ie  is  evident  to  those 
who  reflect  and  comprehend  these  changes, 
that  if  amicable  arrangements  be  not  speedily 

rid  upon  between  the  non -producers  and 
producers  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  the 
place  of  the  former  in  society  must  be  reversed, 
and  they  must  become  the  humble,  became  the 
inefficient,  assistants  of  the  producers. 

But  by  wisdom  ami  foresight  it  is  now  prac- 
ticable to  adopt  measures  bv  which  you,  the 
producers  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  may 
obtain  vour  rightful  position  In  society,  and, 
effect  tne  change  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be 

Sermanently  beneficial  to  you,  the  mm- pro  - 
ucers,  and  your  posterity. 

I  am,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  power,  resources, 
and  real  position  of  both  parties,  than  perhaps 
any  one  now  living,  and  from  the  singular  ex- 
perience which  I  have  acquired,  may  state  con- 
fidently that  this  is  thb  time  when  arrange- 
ments may  be  made,  the  mart  beneficial  tot 
you,  the  non-producers,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  too  disadvantageous  for  the  producers.      \ 

Should  this  opportunity  be  lost,  another  so 
favourable  to  the  non-producers  is  not  likely 
ever  to  occur  :  for,  in  the  nature  of  the  change 
in  progress,  the  knowledge,  and  of  course  the 
power,  of  the  producers  must  daily  increase. 

The  advantages  of  a  mutual  liberal  arrange* 
ment  between  you  at  this  period  would  be 
highly  important  to  both#  and  be  the  means 
of  saving  much  misery,  not  only  to  thousands, 
but  to  many  millions. 

The  outline  of  these  beneficial  arrangements 
would  be : — 

1.  To  leave  society  to  proceed  under  its  ex- 
isting arrangements  in  all  countries,  without 
further  opposition  from  W  parties,  that  it 
might  quietly  die  a  natural  death,  without  any 
portion  of  the  population  of  any  country  being 
injured  by  the  gradual  progress  of  its  unavoid- 
able delay.  '      '  jf 

2.  To  rent  or  purchase  land,  on.,  ternas  ad- 
vantageous^ the  landowner. 

To  borrow  capital  on  tonus  sdveuta*eoue.So 
the  capitalist,  and  upon  the  moat  certstB  of  sli 
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To  employ  the  whole!  of  the  ittd*it#*tU 
daises  in  combined  operaYieil*  ujx>*  kind  and 
in  manufactures,  undea-sejdt  arftiijexasnAga'  us 
would  increase  the  real  weaMr  of  aff  countries 
much  more  than  tenfold. 

3.  To  appropriate  or  distribute  the  new 
wealth  thus  to  be  created,  the  most  justly  and 
beneficially  for  the  whole  population. 

4.  To  effect  these  three  results  in  such  a 
manner,  that  a  new  and  very  superior  cnarsto. 
ter,  through  the  influence  of  new  and  very 
superior  circumstances,  should  be  given  to  all, 
both  young  snd  old. 

5.  To  accomplish  tjus  change  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  every  portion  of  society  may  be  easily 

.  governed,  locally  and  generally.    - 

0.  That  these  arrangements  should  be  fairly 
and  fully  discussed  and  adjusted  between  par- 
.tias  properly  chosen  to  iBprrsrnt  hath  your 
interests,  and  their  decisions  to  be  afterwards 
'sanctioned  by  the  separate  govern mentis,  first 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  afterwards  or  Asia 
and  Africa. 

While  you  remain  fai  contest  with  each  other, 
greltt  loss  will  be,  sustained  by  both  parties, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  hostility  win  daily 
aVise,  and  the  population  will  become  more 
and  morepauperised  and  demoralized  .until  pro- 
perty vrfilbecome insecure,  and  probably  unsafe 
in  the  possession  of  the  present  holders  of  it. 

The  power  of  the  world  has  been  hitherto 
unrlei  die  control  of  the  non-producers  of 
•wealth  and  non-producers  of  useful  and  va- 
luable knowledge,  and  the  result,  among  the 
mass  of  mankind,  is.  ignorance,  poverty,  dis- 
union, crime,  and  misery.  The  great  revoluT 
tion  in  human  affaire  Which  is  now  In  active 
and  ra^id  progress,  is  the  change  of  the  con- 
trol of  this  {>ower  into  the  hands  of  the  produ- 
cers1 of  real  wealth,  and  of  the  most  useful  and 
valuable  knowledge.  The  present  "year*  cannot 
terminate  without  all  who  observe  the  signs  of 
the  times  becoming  conscious  that  this  moral 
revohitiori  had  indeed  taken  place ;  that  it  is  a 
necessary  result  ef  the  unchanging  laws  of 
nature,  and  that  all  attempts  to  alter  its  direc- 
tion or  stay  its  course  will  prove  as  flitile  as 
the  vain  enbra  of  man  when  opposed  to  the 
hurricane  or  the  earthquake. 

It  is  now  glaringly  evident  that  all  the  ar- 
rangements in  practice  for  improving  man  and 
governing  the  world  in  happiness,  which  have 
been  devised  by  the  non-producers  of  wealth 
and  knowledge,  have  been  now  proved,  by  the 
experience  or  many  thousands  of  years,  to 
have  been  formed  wnen  men  were  in  ignorance 
bf  the  facts  the  most  necessary  to  be  known 
-  to  insure  success  on  these  all-important  sub- 
;  jects;  and  that,  in  consequence,  man  is  now 
wretchedly  formed,  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally;  and  the  world  is  as  wretchedly  go- 
verned to^produce  intelligence,  wealth,  union, 
virtu**  and  happiness. 

.  ^fSie  TmotooieAft  arrangements  of  the 
world  have  failed  in  their  object,  because  they 
were  not  catetdsted  *  Urns  mm  to  become 
an  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  happy  being;  tat 
aaimbetSe  If  stfloere,  an  typocrile  If  he  ob. 
tefesda  liedelaio^Mg^sAd  miserable  if  he 
detected  tbe-la^osance  and  art  of  theologies* 
professors. 

;  The  LAwtnYSJanftnttjas  «f  fee  world  fcevfc 
failed -in  their  «trjact,  bee****  tfeey  were  not 
calculated  to  administer  justice  between  man 
aMimsjrtfU!bosj*jde*ij^ 
to  divide  man  from  tuft*  umsJ  Katie*  frtttn  ha- 
tfswy^ud-gi^  *****#.**%&  wenfchy  the 
p*m  feopurees  ike  NMk  Mid  the  peer . 


ThtfC^vyntswrN**  of  the  world  bei»£  com- 
pounded of.  Tfajoffutnd  Lm,  have  failed  in 
ttafr  effect)  bpa*8*t>e£w*re  not  cjlcslleted 
wisely  to'  employ^  or  educate,  or  unite  men  or 
nations,  or  to  insure  a  continuance  of  pros* 
perity  or  happiness  to  any  portion  of  the 
human  race ;  but,  on  the"  contrary,  to  control 
all  human  proceedings  by  brute  force,  or  cun- 
ning: and  fraud,  to  the  lasting  misery  of  them* 
selves*  and  alt  whom'  they1  goVernecl,  retarding 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  wealth,  and  hap- 
piness to  an  extent  beyond  die  power  of  man, 
in  his  present  state  of  imbecility  of  body  and 
mind*  to  fornxany  accurate  estimate  or  emu 
ceive  any  correct  outline. 

The  CojtMMOiAi,  arrangements  of  the 
world  have  failed  in  th$ir  object,  because  they 
were  not  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest 
amaaint  ef  the*  moat  veinaUe  weal*  in  the* 
shortest  time,  the  most  beneficially  for  the, 
producers  and  consumers  of  it ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  well  devised  to  train  all  men 
to  the  habitual  practice  of  taking  advantage  of 
each  other's  ignorance  and  inexperience,  to 
become  systematic  deceivers  of  each  other, 
wishing  always  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear*  and 
thus  the  most  effectually  to  oppose  each,  other's 
well-being,  well-doing,  and  happiness,  and 
frustrate  weir  own  object.  They  might  also, 
from  the  effects  which  they  have  produced* 
have  been  purposely  invented  to  destroy  in  the 
bu4,  or  prevent  the  growth  of,  all  the  kindlier, 
best,  ana  noble  feelings  and  qualities  of  human 
nature. 

And  the  Domestic  arrangements  of  the  world 
have  failed  in  (heir  object,  because  they  were 
not  calculated  to  insure  the  general  well-being, 
well-doing,  or  happiness  of  parents,  children, 
or  society ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  all 
ignorantfy,  individually  selfish,  .and  to  under* 
mine  ail.  the  great  powers  and  capacities  of 
society,  by. confining  them  within,  the  narrow 
circle  of  sel£  and  opposing  the  falsely-imagined 
interests  of  one  family  to  the  supposed  rate^ 
rests  of  all  other  families,  and  thereby  forcing 
parents,  children,  and  society  to  become  hypo- 
crites and  deceivers  of  each  other,  each  one^ 
in  consequence  of  unavoidable  necessity,  being 
ihe  most  grossly  deceived. 

It  is  these  mat  errors  of  society  which  have 
so  lonfc  kept  the  world  in  ignorance,  turmoil, 
and  misery :  errors  not  of  any  particular  indi- 
viduals now  living,  but  errors  of  antiquity  in 
times  unrecorded:  These  errors,  you,  the  pro- 
ducers and  non-producers  of  wealth  snd 
knowledge,  must  now  extinguish, — you  cannot 
longer  maintain  them,— their  glaring  incon- 
sistencies have  gone  forth  to  ihe  world,  and  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  man  again  to  make  them 
appear  truths. 

Struggle  as*  you  may,  error  must  give  way ; 
and  the  great  revolution  from  ignorance  to 
intelligence,  from  misery  to  happiness,  must 
now  commence  in  the  British  dominions,  and 
rapidly  extend  itsejf  through  ajl  the  nations 
or  the  world. 

For  these  considerations,  and.  if  time  per- 
mitted, many;  many  more,  wmen  might  be 
added  and  enforced,  but  which  will  readily 
encur  to  tile  better  cultivated  and  informed 
itrmds  of  my  audience  end  future  readers,  P 
earnestly  intreat  von,  the  r/rodneert*  and  'Mt)~ 
producers  of  wealth  and  knowledge,-  to  mows. 
rase  your  feelings  against  each  otherjr-U*; 
redact  open  you*  present  position,— to  ennsi- 
der  how  completely  you  hare  been  made  Ale 
creatures  of  your  respective  cjreumstajftes,  end 
that  this  4cnowle4ge,  properly  applied,  is  well 


cakuhrted  to.  jive  to*  almost  superJmmm 
sod  then  call  to  mind  how  modi  rrfl 


and  st4ftrinjg  yon  atey  inflict  on  each  ether  by 
the  continuance  of  your  senseless  coatatn  in 
opposing  each  other ;  and,  on  the  other  bssi, 
what  endless  happiness  you  may  insure  to  ens 
other,  by  uniting  cordially  to  promote  par 
mutual  advantage,  uoexetusive  benefits,  at 
s^anorel  improvement 


In  the  lecture  of  Sunday  evening  lstt,* 
Charlotte-street,  after  Mr.  Owen  had  read ai 
commented  on  "  the  Address  to  the  Presses 
and  Noiuywducers,"  copied  imraeetoaj 
above,  he  introduced  and  recommended  a 
consideration  the  following  a4vt«jaejat 
from  the  Working  Man*  Advocate,  pulfifcei 
at  New  York  the  89th  ef  March  imtsst,**! 
intoxntctt  tne^trienjna  anaa*  Jv^JaBttaC^  ejaaat* 
seller,  of  ttoSetta-atreet,  QrrfaU^rio, 
would  be  able  readily  to  procure  from  Aneria 
copies  for  those  who  desired  them. 

"tHa  parajms£ 

Within  t£e  reach  of  all  men  wi*oa^lassja\ 
by  powers  of  nature  and  resteer?,  is 
Aidiess  to.  aBmtelfigentmesv  in  tewfam; 
by  X  A.  Eixler. 
'  Vsil  and  poverty  will  be  no  aaoee  epasg  ess  j 
Nature  affords  innaiie  ponera^aad  watts ; 
Lei  ns  bat  observe  sad  V 


•  The  Wis*  eaaertoes  be  tore  *e  jokes* 
Tue  tool  jodges  before  be  exaas$es/    k 
« INDEX  OP  T&RtKXMnV 
fwst  paiw. 
"  Introduction ;  The  power  of  wind;  Tk 

Biwer  of  the  tide;  Tie  power  of  the  warn; 
urning  mirrors;  The  power  of  stem; 
General  remarks  on  ail  ffleae  powers;  In. 
petual  motions;  Prospects^  retrospect  of  <k 
human  condition  in.  general;  Systran  ef  ns. 
chineries  and  establishments  for  the  snips* 
tion  of  these  nowers:  Aafficniatare:  &sK* 
tecture;  Ijlexiwe  Stuff;  Objects  attain*** 
general ;  Plan  for  fte  buildlnfs  of  s  aaav 
munity;  New  state  of  human  Kfe;  0«aja. 
tions  in  the  iiew  state  of  things;  titMk 
can  nourish  1,000  times  more  men  nVstase 
exist;  Pecuniary  profit  of  the  new  jvafsj 
Constitution  of  an  association  iissejajr 
General  views  on  the  subject;  Address  is** 
Americana  in  particular. 

8K00ND    PAUT, 

<c  Proposals  how  to  render  the  ■eytnesnasn 
most  beneficial  for  the  United  State;  ftnss> 
don  of  a  new  state;  First  period;  ftssjd 
period;  Third  period;  Fourth  jp&*S IP 
peal  of  the  Americana;  Comparative  ?irs»« 
the  conditiori  of  roan  at  present  and  tjssjtjsjjjajav 
able  by  tiie  new  means:  In  ylrjsiialisgg> 
In  moral  respects;  In  inseilednaL feasant 
Conclusion  of  the  second  part;  Heftfcn 
Congress  oh  the.  subject;  Letter  to  %ps> 
dent  of  the  tJ.  B.  ^   . 

"  This  original  worl  shews  in  ^aa>  dasssjst 
and  most  .convincing  manner  fliai,  iasJ  A 
over  rich  in  powers  and  means  t 
happiness,  and  is  only  waiting  for  i 
gent  race  to  make  good  us*  of  the~ 
hfthcrto  idle,  may  teticefostth  do  I 
10,000  times  the  wdrk  of  all  * 
atnresent  A  capacity  of  pji 
riSmettl,  and. all  object 
and  enioymejits,  exceeding  1,0 
actual  Wants  of  rnanl^ 
seqtaen'fly,  nothing  oat  slovenly 
customs^-went  bf  reflecaon— »  — -gy*-3 
the  nnivenal  povertr  and  figPffcWfr  ■* 
tiie  concomitant  evus  eon  JpfepfB* 
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"*]1»  book  points  a*  how  to  make  use  of  l 
tbsse  raperabundafit  power*  and  saean*  in 
Nature— to  create  a  Paradise,  a  new  world, 
within  t  few  yean,  provided  attention  can  be 
4>dhd  among  men.  It  proposes  an  association 
stariUr  to  those  for  constructing  canals,  rail, 
roads,  &c.,  while  in  die  aame  time  it  solicits 
the  attention  of  the  national  government.  The 
author  offers,  to  that  effect,  every  further 
communication  rebuked  on  tk*  subject  gratis. 
"  The  objects  of  the  book  axe  too  numerous 
to  be  here  mentioned,  too  new  and  too  bril- 
liant to  be  understood,  without  perusing  the 
book: It  is  an  appeal  to  Chinking  minds, 
especially  to  those  of  <tbe  sciences  of  reason. 
No  reader  error  has  found,  nor  ever  wifl  find, 
airy  anierida^rje^n  ae^tast  the  truths  stated 
in  thk>haok*tfeewh  -the  author  engariy  dhaU 
lenges  critics  on  the,  subject.  . 

"A  universal  revolution  is  .now  unavoidable 
throughout  (he  whole  human  kind— a  revolu- 
tion ilrom  a  universal  state  of  poverty,  igno- 
rance, arid  barbarity,  to  universal  superabund- 
aooe,  intelligence,  and  happiness. 

**  atanertoauaS  laoeyou  to  be  she  irst  or  the 
last  in  this  Wtt^eraal^najreaa^rreaaan  ?.  time 
will  soon  ahow  the  answer.  Itsad  tat  the 
bopld  then  reason !  I 

crLook  to  the  proposed  motto,  and  .rank 
either  with  the  irise  or  the  foots!  ! 
«  For  tale,  in  New  York,:by*  &c. 

JMUKKttAmB*  TUB  «t£ATOST  OP 
VICES. 
(front  the  LterpMlXJknrtick.) 
Djusb  Saau— May  I  request  yon  wiH  do  due 
the  favour  of  inserting  the  following  remarka 
on  drunkenness  in  your  esteemed  paper  on  Sa- 
turday next    The  great  dbject  pursued  "by  all 
living  smimak  is  happiness,  and:  in  proportion 
aaAeyacT  according  to  the  wise  en*  benerlcetft 
Uwa^of ,  tawir  natare  they  wilUbtaJu  ft.   Ufaa 
iM  inade;foraoc*e£y.  .In  a  savage  state  he  can 
with  difBculty  ^upply  hi*  most  paeaaing  wants ; 
to  the  many  oomfbrts  of  civilized  life  he  ie  an 
utter  stranger.  As  society  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion amd  refinement,  man  s  wants  increase,  and 
ia  the  aame  proportion  his  inability  to  supply 
atom   without  the  assistance  of  his   fellows* 
Jfaaesi*  this  suae  of  mutual  dependence  arises 
^aaa'a^ooial  duties;  all  come  into  the  world 
with  an  equal  right  to  the  greatest  amount  of 
liap4>iness,  limited  only  by  a  regard  to  the  hap- 
wneoa  of  each  other.    The  great  object,  there- 
fbre,  of  all  governments,  laws,  and  social  in- 
otttttkma,  ought  to  be  the  greatest  happiness  of 
eatery  "in dividual.  Whatever  principles,  actions, 
or    courses  of  conduct,  therefore,  peoducethe 
gaeftteat order  and  happiness  m.aociety  are  the 
saaoat  exalted  social  virtues.    If  these  facta  and 
reasonings  be  true  and 'correct,  of  all  the  crimes 
tbat  ever  cursed  mankind  none  is  so  great  as 
that  of  drunkenness,  for  no  other  crime  has 
-produced  half  so  much  disorder  and  misery. 

•What  4*<a  *rruftkard  ?  The  most  slavish, 
aaaawsa,  crawling,  ifirty,  disgusting,  rascally, 
^dieihoaiost,  sttfpid*  ehettnete,  fierce  and  savage, 
in  -shorty  the  most  horrible,,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  contemptible,  of  all  animals  or 
monsters.  t  The  drunkard  sells  his  soul,  chil- 
dren, and  country  at  an  election  for  a  glass  of 
girt  ;  he  h?  ashamed  to  beg  for  bread  whilst 
earning  SOs.w  80s.  per  week,  but  will  cheat 
Jaaa^eciipioyer  bf  aaHng  a  bad  article  good  if  he 
easa  beg  a  glaaa  o£  rum ;  or  he  will  cheat  you  by 
calling  a  good  article  bad  if  you  refuse  iiis 
•'  allowance."  At  Christmaa  these  animals  of 
all  trades  turn  street  beggars,  jmdjrowl  over 


the  whole  town  from  door  to  door.    With  the 

1>roceeds  of  their  plunder  (obtained  by  inso- 
ence,  threats,  and  importunity),  and  what 
ought  to  buy  food  for  their  children,  you  see 
them  ataggering  along  the  streets  every  night 
late,  or  evyery  tnorning  early,  for  a  whole  week, 
and  their  clothes  and  small  clothes  covered  with 
the  mire  of  the  streets  and  kennels  ;*  with  black 
eyer,  broken  heads,  bloody  faces,  and  bruised 
bodies  they  return  home,  abuse  their  miserable 
wives  and  famishing  children,  and  lay  their 
nasty  bodies  down  ao  sleep  for  a  lew  hours; 
rise  again  befeae  half  sober,  and  as  the  dog  re- 
turns to,  his  vomit,  so  they  return  to  the  ale- 
house or  dramshop,  and  to  their  wicked  com- 
panions. But  this  vice  is  not  confined  to  the 
lower  walks  of  life;  there  have  been  drunken 
kings  and  princes,  and  even  now  ministers  of 
state  seel  drunk  into  the  legislative  assembly. 
Gentlemen  boast  of  having  alcohol  (wine) 
enough  in  their  cellars  to  poison  1,000  men, 
and  merchants  calling  themselves  moderate 
drinkers  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  tbat 
they  drink  21  glasses  of  the  best  French  brandy 
per  week.  .  10  millions- of  pounds  are  spent  in 
wine,  SO  rnilfions  in  spirits,  and"22  millions  in 
ale,  porter,  &c.  annually  in  this  kingdom ;  and 
nearly  all  the  wine,  a  geeafc  share  of  the  ardent 
spirits,  and  no  ssnail  part  of  the  ale  is  consumed 
by  .the  higher  and  middle  classes  ;  thus  affordr 
iog  a  must  pernicious  example  to  all  below 
them,  besides  depriving  themselves  both 
of  the  disposition  and  means  of  removing 
the  wide-spread  ooverty  and  misery  of  the 
common  people,  where  do  tradesmen  meet 
with, the  greatest  number  of  had  debts? 
Ajrjoagat  drunkards.  What  desks,  servants, 
and  warehousemen  generally  neglect  their  duty 
and  rob  their  masters?  Drunkards.  What 
workmen  spot)  or  leave  unfinished  their  work, 
and  thus  disappoint  your '  customers,  break 
your  promises,^  and  nftn  your  business? 
dfrunfcerls.  A*  Wk -cutter  in  Liverpool  who 
earns  As.  per  day,  has  been  ^rinkroglialf  his 
-ttaet this  hurt  week;  his  conduct  will  cause  a 
lees  of  6l.  to  his  employer*,  hi*  family  ja  starv- 
ing, he  haa  ftyeragged  children,  none  of  whom 
knows  9  letter  in  the  alphabet ;  he  boasts  that 
Tlis  pet,  the  youngest  boy,  sitting  on  bis  knee 
to  receive  his  instructions,  can  swear,  drink 
Taw  rtfta,  and  smoke  his  pipe  aa  well  aa  his 
wretched  father.— A  warehouseman,  not  far 
from  the  post-office,  earning  89s.  per  week,  was 
on  Sunday  week  drinkinff  xum  with  bis  more 
drunken  wife  in  bed?  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
in  the  presence  of  his  six  or  seven  ragged  and 
famishing  children. — Another  fellow,  wno  live8 
near  him,  had  the  Sunday  before  spent  all  hia 
week's  wages  in  drink ;  *tnere  waa  no  bed  in  hi8 
house,  scarcely  any  furniture,  no  food  •for  five 
children,  and  hia  Wife  in  labour. — A  few  day 8 
before  a  respectable  man,  not  far  from- town, 
came  home  from  the  public-house  at  half-past 
nine,  waa  found  dead  the  same  night  at  eleven, 
his  eldest  son  lying  drunk  at  the  time  on  the 
sofa;  his  next  son  had  been  drinking  and 
raking  for  a  week,  and  a  large  family  ib  left 
without  father  or  mother  to  the  care  of  theae 
hopeful  youths.— In  Lancaster  I  heard  of 
an  old  customer  lying  at  the  point  of  death, 
hia  wife  dead,  his  son  dead,  himself  a  bank- 
rupt and  hia  three  little  children  about  being 
put  apprentice  bv  the  parish,  and  all  this  mi- 
sery ami  death  through  hard  drinking,  but  for 
which  he  might  have  left  these  poor  orphans 

*  -Ntrt  lane;  ago  »even  drunkards  left  a  pub  lie - 
fcevse  wUh  aicacn.  black  eyes  among  them. 


5,000/.     I  might  no  on  multi 
almost  without  ena, 


/ing  examples 
in  propt  of  fche  positions 
I  have  laid  down ;'  but  enough  has  been  sajd 
to  satisfy  any  men  possessing  the  least  portion 
of  reason,  that  it  is  the  duty  ofeve+jf  individual, 
nude  and  female,  of  every  rank  in  society,  to 
make  alt  possible  exertions  for  the  extirpation  qf 
this  dreadful  and  wide-spread  evil.    Enrol  your  . 
names,  therefore,  immediately  in  the  Tempe-  ? 
ranee  Society,  not  merely  as  members,  htyt  as ' 
apostles' and  missionaries,  till  we  liave  a  suffi- 
cient number  Xo  visit  every  street,  and  to  rea-  * 
86n  with,  persuade,  and  'convince  every  inha- 
bitant of  Liverpool.—!  am,  very  resbecttuflv, ' 
your  obedient  servant,        JOHN  FlMCH. 
Liverpool,  20th  March,  1833. 

P.Sf — ]Way  I  just  samje  our  Catholic  friends  in  ' 
town  whether  St.  Patrick  was  a  drunken  or  s. 
aober  saint ;  if  be  were  sober,  I  am  sure  they 
could  not  offer  him  a  greater  insult  than  by . 
cerebrating  bis  day  iu  the  manner  it  h&s  been 
done  this  week  in  Liverpool,    Many  Irishmen 
take  oaths  of  sobriety  for  months  before,  till 
St.  Patrick's  day,  and   thru  that  day  of  aJl 
others  is  chosen  to  get  drunk  on,  and  to  indulge . 
in  .greater  vices  than  are  practised  at  any  otuer 
season.    I  am  sure  their  own  good  sense  must' 
show  them  that  their  favourite  saint  is  any  thiug 
except  honoured  by  such  conduct. 


IMPORTANT  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CON- 
NEXION OF  CRIME  WITH  INTEM- 
PERANCE. 
{From  Buckingham's  Parlktmentary  Review,,) ' 

Sir,-~T  bejj  to  inclose  a  document  that  may 
be  useful  to  you,  as  showing  the  opinion  of , the 
justices  of  the  peace  in  regard  to  the  effects  that 
the  use  of  spirits  is  working  in  this  part  of  the 
country, 

,1  have  been  this  day  in  the  City  Chambers, 
and  have  ascertained  from  the  official  records, 
that  in  the  Royalty  (or  city),  there  were  issued 
for  the  year  1833-4,  736  certificates  for  licences. 
The  Royalty  contains  55,232  souls,  and  11,046 
families.  '1  here  is  therefore  a  licence  to  every 
fifteenth  family.  The  whole  population  of 
Edinburgh  and  Its  suburbs  is  about  166,000, 
but  beyond  the  Royalty  the  licences  are  mixed 
up  with  those  of  the  county,  and  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  obtain  a  distinct  account  of  them. 
About  three  years  ago  it  was  said  that  there 
were  1700  licences  in  the  whole  place. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  valuable 
Report  of  the  House  of  Correction  at  Preston, 
Lancashire,  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay, 
the  chaplain,  for  last  year. 

"With  regard  to  the  important  question,  aa 
to  the  origin  of  crime,  the  chaplain  begs  to 
state  that,  about  the  end  of  September,  he  held 
a  particular  conversation  with  every  individual 
in  the  jail,  as  to  the  circumstances,  which  in 
their  own  ojpinion,  had  brought  them  into  their 
melancholy  condition,  and  taking  their  volun- 
tary communications  as  a  general  criterion, 
he  learned  that  4$  persons  of  various  ages,  and 
both  sexes,  committed  on  charges  of  felony  for 
trial  at  the  present  sessions,  the  alleged  of- 
fences df 

"24  are  directly  attributable  to  the  ale- 
house or  beer-shops;  13  prisoners  deny  their 
guilt,  and  decline  making  any  communication ; 
7  offences  seem  to  have  been  committed  under 
circumstances  of  temptation ;  4  prisoners  plead 
want  as  an  excuse  for  their  offences. 

"Among  37  eonvkted'tttale  felons;  ^attri- 
bute their  oftencse  to  want,  3  to  temptation, 
and  22  to  drinking.  3 
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"  Of  3ti  ease >s  of  us^mlt,  3  are  attributable 
to  idleness  and  bad  company,  6  to  combina- 
tion! among  the  a  pinners,  7  to  combinations 
and  drinking,  and  f )  to  drinking  alone. 

"  Of  14  eatea  of  vagrancy,  6  are  referable  to 
idleness  and  depravity,  ($  to  the  plea  of  distress, 
and  S  to  drunkenness. 

"Of  21  bastardy  cases,  15  men  attribute 
their  condition  to  idleness  and  ignorance,  and 
ti  to  drinking. 

"  3  utterers  of  base  coin  attribute  their 
fate  to  drinking. 

"  9  men  confined  for  neglect  of  work  assign 
drinking  as  the  cause. 

' €"  Of  8  mtfn  confined  for  neglecting  their 
families,  9  plead  innocence  of  the  charge,  4 
distress,  and  9  drunkenness. 

"  Of  7  poachers,  9  refer  their  practices  to 
bad  company,  and  5  to  drinking. 

"  Of  6  men  imprisoned  for  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences,  9  plead  want,  4  impute 
their  offences  to  a  passion  for  drinking. 

"  6  soldiers  are  imprisoned  for  military  of- 
fences arising  from  drinking. 

''  Of  10  men  confined  for  various  misde- 
meanours, 1  attributes  his  offence  to  tempta- 
tion, 4  assert  their  innocence,  and  5  impute 
their  situation  to  drinking. 

"  There  are  14  females  convicted  of  felony, 
of  whom,  1  asserts  her  innocence,  1  (girl) 
pleads  neglect  of  parents,  1  pleads  exposure  to 
great  temptation,  1  is  of  weak  intellects,  3 
appear  very  ignorant  and  depraved,  and  7  at- 
tribute their  situation  to  drinking. 

"  Thus  k  appears  that  the  passion  for  liquor 
is  a  source  of  ruin  and  disgrace,  more  fruitful 
than  every  other  cause  combined ;  and  that  of 
189  offenders  of  all  descriptions,  there  were 
116  who  imputed  their  misfortunes  or  their 
crimea  to  the  temptations  held  out  to  them  by 
the  ale-houses  and  the  beer-shops.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  recent  legislative  enact . 
neat  for  the  regulation  of  the  latter,  will,  in 
any  degree,  check  the  mischiefs  which  they 
have  occasioned  or  increased.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  chaplain  cannot  refrain  from  stating 
.the  opinion  which,  over  and  over  again,  has 
been,  in  substance,  avowed  to  him  by  the 
ruined  victims  of  intoxication,  that  but  for  the 
desolating  passion,  which  finds  the  unchecked 
means  of  indulgence  at  every  moment  and  in 
every  place,  our  numerous,  prisons  would  be 
almost  untenanted." 

1  have  transcribed  the  above  upon  the  chance 
of  the  Report  not  having  met  your  eye. 

If  we  had  had  longer  notice,  1  have  little 
doubt  but  that  petitions  might  have  been  got 
up  from  every  1  emperance  Society  in  the  king- 
dom, praying  for  the  eventual  annihilation  of 
distillation  of  spirits  as  a  drink.  If  we  could 
succeed  in  taking  off  the  malt  and  hop  duties, 
so  as  to  place  good  beer  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor,  suppress  public-houses  and  beer-shops 
as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  induce  the  people 
to  drink  their  ale  at  their  own  fireside,  as  for- 
merly, and  annihilate  spirits,  some  hope  might 
be  entertained  for  the  next  generation.  For 
years  past,  Government  has  been  making  cri- 
minals by  the  quickest  mode,  and  then  punish- 
ing them  by  the  most  sanguinary  code  in  the 
Christian  world  ! — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours 
truly,  R.  K.  GREVILLE. 

Edinburgh,  April,  1834. 


Cftr  Crisis. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  17. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
.  There  was  no  report  of  the  proceeding*  of  Con- 
gress sent  u$ :  we  wrote  to  the  Secretary,  but 
received  no  answer. 


All  we  fear  is  the  fickleness  of  the  people. 
Poor'  souls !  they  know  not  how  to  act : 
driven  to  the  last  resource,  by  the  heartless 
system  of  bleeding  and  purging,  which  has 
reduced  them  to  the  ghastly  skeleton  of 
humanity,  their  presence  of  mind  forsake* 
them,  their  movements  become  quick,  their 
minds  undecided,  except  for  resistance,  and 
they  have  not  the  patience  that  is  necessary 
to  project  and  carry  deliberately  into  exe- 
cution a  grand  national  enterprise.  Had 
they  but  the  patience,  and  the  deliberation, 
which  always  acts  as  its  handmaid,  our 
hope  would  be  immediately  converted  into 
faith,  and  our  faith  would  soon  he  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  full  fruition  of  the  happy 
consequences  of  popular  union  and  popular 
justice. 

This  deliberation  will  come  in  due  course. 
Little  as  we  have,  we  believe  that  the  En- 
glish nation  are  more  remarkable  for  this 
intellect**!  virtue  than  any  other  people. 
The  *mt*4B£ty  of  the  French  has  procured 
for  them  a  character  for  spirit  and  enter- 
prise, which  has  not  fallen  to  the.  rot  of 
our  phlegmatic  countrymen ;  but  the  .mer- 
curial disposition  of  our  Gallic  brethren 
rather  unfits  for  the  reflective,  cool,  and 
prudent  action  of  a  national  and  productive 
movement.     We  have  heard  many  of  our 
friends  deplore  the  spiritless  and  submis- 
sive peculiarity  of  character  which  distin- 
guishes our  nation  from  its  ealtatorian  rival, 
as  being  an  unfavourable  omen  for  ^British 
prosperity.    So  far  from  thinking  so,  we 
are  more  afraid  of  the  volatility  of  our 
friends,  than  their  deficiency  of  courage  to 
make  a  bold  attempt  when  resolution  is 
demanded.  They  have  yet  many  important 
truth*  to  learn,  and  these  can  only  be  learned 
(it  appears)  by  experience.     That  experi- 
ence is  painful,  and  under  its  smart  the 
temper  is  apt  to  gain  the  ascendancy  over 
the  judgment,  to  create  suspicions,  to  stir 
up  rivalries,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  conten- 
tion and  division. 

That  there  are  many  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  men  among  the  people  is  evident, 
but  there  are  also  many  ignorant;  yet 
these  ignorant  claim  an  "equality  with  the 
well-informed,  and  by  their  number  and 
their  discontentment  they  often  impel 
them  to  act  in  opposition  to  their  own 
judgments.  This  has  been  the  case  in  all 
ages,  and  must  be  so  for  ever,  unless  the 
people  become  all  intelligent,  and  act  in 
concert  as  one  man,  or  resign  themselves 
for  a  season  to  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  an 
individual  in  whom  they  can  place  confi- 
dence. One  mind  is  much  better  fitted 
for  action  than  a  million ;  a  million  minds, 
like  a  million  voices,  produce  confusion, 
an  unmeaning  boisterous  noise;  and  the 
music  of  sound,  and  the  intellectual  charm 
of  eloquence  and  rhetoric,  are  only  percep- 


tible in  the  single  utterance  of  oat  who  a 
the  organ  or  leader  of  the  whole.  He 
thinks  for  them  ;  they  follow  the  ctiritnt  of 
his  thoughts,  laugh  when  he  is  hwtabvt, 
and  weep  when  he  becomes  gate  aid 
pathetic.  Universal  stillness  prevails  is 
the  great  assembly ;  there  is  but  one  bum) 
there,  and  that  mind,  liken  deity, become 
omnipresent  throughout  the  vast  asfta- 
blage,  and  forms  a.  connecting  link,  which 
unites  every  individual  into  one  consolidates* 
mass  of  thought.  We  can  form  no  idea  of 
unity,  without  such  a  link  ana*  suck  a  leader. 
But  where  to  find  him !  Where  to  fad 
the  moral  power  that  is  necessary  towieU 
auch  a  sceptre  as  this — a  sceptre  wines  is 
not  upheld  by  those  military  and  magiste- 
rial props  to  which  kings  have  hitherto 
owed  all  their  stability,  and  yet  a  sceptre 
to  which  there  could  be  no  resistance*  be- 
cause no  inclination  to  resist.  Well  say 
we  say  of  each  a  one  when  he  eppeaisaW 
wields  such  power,  that  he  is  divine. 

But  even  this  would  be  insufficient  fa 
the  salvation  of  the  people,  if  not  aceon- 
panied  with  knowledge  and  prudence  oi 
their  part.  The  power  of  an  individstl  » 
but  temporary  ;  and  thai  power  is  oily  de- 
sirable as  a  meant  to  accomplish  as  end, 
namely,  the  organisation  of  die  people,  to 
enable  them  to  act  in  the  mass.  Bat  sow 
can  they  act  without  knowledge  ?  Pnhfe 
knowledge  is  indispensable  to  the  font- 
tion  of  a  republic. 

But  what  sort  of  knowledge  is  stoev 
sary  for  general  action  ?  (My  gawnl 
knowledge.  A  knowledge  of  ruasna**! 
principles :  such  knowledge  as  nay  be 
communicated  to  every  healthy  ami 
These  general  principles  men  have  aconfiy 
never  yet  got.  They  have  been  reared  a  t» 
school  of  competition,  hence  all  thar  pre- 
judices are  against  union,  anal  the  pawn 
of  gathering  and  consolidating  the  opa> 
tivee  becomes  a  task  of  considerable  enV 
culty.  Unions  keep  aloof  from  nana, 
lodges  from  lodges,  readers  from  leaden. 
Rivalries,  jealousies,  strivings,  are  as thkk 
as  dew-drops  on  a  misty  morning,  ready  te 
melt  and  disappear  onhf  wben  the  inn  sa 
has  risen  upon  them. 

But  a  TYsee  San  will  only  increase  at 
mist,  and  add  to  the  number  of  the  dall-i 
ing  drops,  if  he  don't  throw  a  littk  not 
genial  heat  and  refreshing  sunsfeiae  in* 
his  union  chronicle  than  he  did  upon  Mo* 
day  last,  in  his  article  on  the  Derby  Tin- 
outs.  There  was  something  equfrocsl  am 
designing  about  the  look  of  the  asnajn^ 
There  was  no  harm  meant,  we  dare  «7  Jl 
but  it  was  calculated  to  cast  ssspa 
upon  the  integrity  of  all  those  who  kj 
spent  their  time  and  their  activity  a 
lecting  subscriptions  for  the  Derby  ops* 
tives.  What  does  the  Tme  jSsa,  or  ■ 
informant,  mean  by  such  an  allenaJa*  < 
the  following : 

"  So  far  has  the  Derby  affirii  been  iaa*"M 
though  me  are  bound  in  justice  to  atari  tfti 
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it  usuM  have  teen  more  successful  had  the 
people  of  Derby  placed  themselves  entirely 
■nder  the  direction  of  the  Executive  of  the 
Consolidated  Union,  or  the  Birmingham  Com- 
mittee. Their  ignoranceand  inexperience  have 
usdeteem  the  assy  prey  ef  a  number  ef  idle 
tod  ispsaious  fellows,  who,  taking  advantage 
ef  the  eireamttancea  ef  the  turn-out,  have 
ban  Bring  upon  the  fend*,  upon  the  plea  of 
nadenag  service  in  the  collecting  ef  anbaerip. 
toot,  and  other  neadaaae  occupations.  From 
fee?  mm  we  implere  the  operssivec  to  atand 


ami.  They  are  men  who  can  only  injure 
ssdr  sense,  ami  bring  diagrace  and  odium  on 
their  prooaamnga  generally.  And  now  a  word 
to  the  Onicmmt  at  Urge.  We  have  men  that 
nsKhrsmaine  tens  done  to  render  the  Derby 
stair  a  completely  amccemf ul  one.  The  esste- 
mm*  which  hare  been  recently  circulated 
aim  each  industry,  have  neralyssd  the  exer. 
mat  of  thorn  who  aytnpatmse  with  mere  poor 
mole  at  Derby,  and  taWssnmtiea  have,  there* 
ore,  fallen  oft*'  < 

Tms  is  a  thrust  in  the  dark ;  but  we 
Junk  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
o  the  public  if  it  had  been  somewhat 
Dore  intelligible.  Who  are  those  rapa- 
ious  fellows  to  whom  the  writer  el- 
udes? and  who  more  willing  to  render  en 
ecotmt  of  their  receipts,  than  the  parties 
mo  are  likely  to  suffer  by  such  an  insinea- 
bn  as  th»  ?  Did  we  permit  such  an  article 
s  this  to  pass  unnoticed,  we  would  be 
oing  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  parties  upon 
room  the  aspersion  is.  cast ;  and  we  should 
bo  be  encouraging  the  TVice  £«*  in  the 
ublication  of  matter  which  is  calculated 
>  sow  division  amongst  the  people,  and 
!  ornately  to  injure  its  own  caaracter  for 
nth  and  impartiality. 

We  are  confident  that  die  article  from 
bich  the  above  quotation  is  made  is  an 
Aer  misrepresentation  of  the  true  state  of 
•erby,  ana  the  causes  which  have  brought 
to  its  present  position.  We  might  make 
veral  more  strictures  upon  it,  were  we 
sposed  to  prolong  the  disagreeable  sub- 
ct ;  but'  we  "desist.  We  only  apprise 
r  friends  that  we  are  at  our  post,  and 
rays  ready  to  cry  "  Hold,  Sirrah  ! 
Id  !*'  when  we  see  any  of  our  brethren 
ting  .an  insidious  part,  or  sowing  discord 

the  propagation  of  false  reports  or  dark 
inuations. 


FEMALE  TAILORS. 
I  few  days  ago,  a  coat  was  exhibited  in 
eepside,  at  the  shop  of  a  master  tailor,  who 
>erti*ed  it  as  the  production  of  a  woman, 
e  work  was  allowed  to  be  extremely  good, 
I  the  cottar  was  much  admired.  The  mas. 
i  seem  resolved  to  feminise  the  whole  trade, 
ler  than;  yield,  and  to  stir  up  an  uncivil  war 
ween  the  two  sexes.  We  have  often  thought 
:  female'  barbers  might  make  a  very  good 
tig  if  they  could  merely  muster  sufficient 
•al  courage  to  take  the  gentlemen  by  the 
u  This  seems  not  to  have  suggested  itself 
my  -of  our  Amazons,  who  attempt  much 
e  miaeemly  ways  of  procuring  the  one 
g  needful.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  re- 
e  tailor  would  succeed  gloriously,  more 
orally* if  she  did  not  entrust  the  measuring 
trtment  to  the  masculine  gender.  • 


TRADE. 

Foreign  trade  comprises  exporters  and  Im- 
porters, or  met  chants  and  the  shipping  interest 

The  producers  in  Greet  Britain  appear  to 
occupy  about  187,000  such  farms  as  employ 
labourers.  Then,  taking  the  land  of  all  qualities 
at  37,000,000  acres,  tma  k  about  300  acres  to  s 
mm,  or  about  6#  of  good  land,  as  of  second 
rale,  and  SS  of  mere  sheep-pasture.  Their 
gross  produce  is  about  4L  4a.  per  acre,  or  160 
miUioue,  (taking  wheat  at  its  present  average 
of  Ms.,)  serving  as  the  rundssnejnMd  basis  of 
ear  national  resources. 

This  production  cnspWys,  or  subsists,  l£ 
miUioue  ef .  our  male  ssmuistion,  above  the 
of  91  years,  as.  essufieta,  cottagers,  ami 


Then 
iron,  Unas,  copper,  tin,  lead,  stem* 
e,  ana 


of  cock, 

worth  about  !tt  millions  more,  and  employing 
about  50,000  males,  above  91  years  of  age, 
besides  boys. 

To  these  native  products  we  may  add  the 
imports  against  our  machine  manufactures* 
amounting  to  a  portion  of  the  60  millions  of 
imports,  or  about  35  millions. 
'  8o  that  our  actual  income,  in  products  of 
industry,  is  about  150+80+35,  or  31 5  Bullions* 

Ibis,  in  labour  or  native  products,  taken  at 
S3  per  cent  en  the  160  millions,  is  63&  millions, 
and  in  minerals  at  30  per  cent,  is  other  a}, 
or  MmilUone  together. 

To  which  may  be  added,  other  50  millions 
for  productions  of  various  arts  and  tasteful 
ingenuity.  * 

And  the  produce  of  our  machinery,  applied 
to  foreign  .  raw  materials,  estimated  at  02 
millions. 

-  In  all,  1 7$  millions,  from  productive  labour, 
which,  added  to  the  products  215,  renders  the 
aggregate  annual  wealth,  for  distribution  and 
consumption,  about  378  millions.  ■ 

But,  if  to  Ibis  be  added  freights  and  carriage 
13  millions,  the  total  is  about  400  millions 
per  annum. 

ButlS  is  with  a  nation  as  with  an  individual, 
It  consumes  as  It  produces.  -Its  wealth  is 
merely  its  power  of  comfortable  subsistence. 
It  may  therefore  be  estimated,  mat  the  popu- 
lation of  17  millions  spend,  in  food  and  lodg- 
ing, Is.  per  day,  or  4c.  9d.  per  family,  or 
850,000*,  which,  in  355  days,  U  317,550,000/. 

If  to  tbk  we  add  3f.  per  family  for  clothing, 
we  get  other  70  millions  of  expenditure,  making, 
for  subsistence,  lodging,  and  clothing, 
387,550,0001.  or  within  19  millions  of  the 
bounds  of  production  and  national  labour. 

Then,  from  these  are  to  be  transferred  60 
millions  to  annuitants,  for  state  taxes  and  as- 
sessments, and  other  40  million*,  for  rentals  of 
land,  to  another  class  of  proprietors  and  mort- 
gagees,, making  one.  fourth   of  income,  and 


4s.  9d.  per  family,  and 

is  the  sum  and  substance— the  beginning  and 

the  end— of  the  state  of  the  British  people. 

One  circumstance,  peculiar  to  Great  Britain, 
is  the  mechanical  agency  of  fire,  steam,  and  air, 
in  manufacturing.  This  k  expressed,  in  one 
of  the  above  items,  at  62  millions,  as  labour 
on  foreign  raw  materials.  In  fact,  600,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  produce  as  much 
cotton  fabrics,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  as 
CmiHioea;  and  in  vasal,  flax, silk,  and  metals* 
an  equal  number  produce  an  sfusJ  amount  ef 
labour,  t\  c.  machinery,  ifrctmct,  producer  an 
amount  equal  to  si  raflftsmsf  men,  women, 


and  children ;  and  it  mar  be  observed  that 
this  mechanical  power  neither  eats  nor  drinks, 
and,  of  course,  pays  no  taxes. 

we  are  enabled,  by  the  unwearied  intelligence 
of  Mr.  Marshall,  Is  place  before  our  readers 
s  correct  anslysk  of  the  papulation  ef  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  subdivisions  of  industry  in 
Us  principle  trades.  For  details,  we  must, 
in  justice,  refer  to  bk  separate  publications, 
aft  appears  that,  in  Great  Britain,  in  1891, 
there  were  -  3,414,175  families,  containing 
leVMMtl  individuals,  male  and  female;  or 
4*79  in  a  family. 

And  the  employments  which  engage  about 
10,600  individuak  in  each  are,  in  theosi 
Bombers,  as  under :  . 

Sbosfsakera 

Carpenters 

Tailors    ,    .,   .    . 

Publicans 

Blacksmiths        .        . 

Masons  .      .  /'  . 

Generar  Shopkeepers 

Batchers     .        • 

Bricklayers 

listers 

O rovers 

Cabtaet  sssaefs 

Wbselwrigkas     . 

Millers        ... 

Sawyers      • 

Carriers    »  *       .       . , 

Moose  Painters      .    • 

Useo.dfapers     . 

Cooper* 

Clumbers  sad  Glasiera 

Hucksters    .  • 

Hatters  and  Hosiers     . 

Coach-owners 

B  nek  makers 

Plasterers   •        . 


abstracting  about  a  tenth  from  the  pittance to£  agistors,  nwney-jobbers,  and  a 

SOI.  for  emtbine;.  Suctn^i  450,000  males  above  21,  or  one-eighth 


139^48      . 

103,947 
74,004 
«l,«3i 
68.14a 
49,1.6 
38,156 
35,tl8 
99,89$ 

'•  97.943 
31,I4T 

ia,taa 

19*1*1      . 
1«,W9  } 
15,6*3. 

i3.aoi .   , 

13,246; 
11,999 
10,881 
10,858 
J0,5U 
0,864' 

Mti 

ITWMI BRIW'  "  •  ••  9dSS9  * 

Mr.  Marshall's  list  deseknds  to  those'  em. 
payments  of  which  there  are  not  above  half  a 
docen. 

Literature  sftbrds  subordinate  numbers1; 
thus,  we  hsve  printers  8343,  paper-makers 
4164,  bookbinders  3499,  booksellers  3387,  sts- 
toners  (mostly  booksellers)  3797,  copper-plate 
printers  (including  calico)  864%  pfintaeuem 
393;  •'   >  •   ' 

-  Of  sboemikers,  there  appear  to  be  1  to  every 
86 families;  carpenters,  1  to  every  33  families ; 
tailors,  1  to  every  46  families ;  pubheane  1  to 
every  56  families ;  blacksmiths,  1  to  every  60 
-families;  and  so  on,  down  to  those  of  10,600 
men,  and  1  to  341  families  nearly. 

The  cottagers,  independently  of  fanners 
(above),  are  168,815  famines ;  and  the  distinct 
bbourers  in  agriculture,  males  above  31,  are 
stated  at  887,167. 

.  The  manufacturers  in  the  great  staples  are 
404,317  males  above  31. 

The  merchants,  professions,  bankers,  pro- 
annuitants,  are 


ef  the  population. 
The  female-servants  are  970,491* 
The  male-servants  are  79,669,  and  those  un- 
dergo are  74,555. 

The  total  in  Great  Britain,  of  malm  above 
30  vears  of  age,  was  3,944,511,  out  of  a  gross 
"male  population  of  8,163,033.— Art*  qfJJ/e. 


UNIONS  AND  STRIKE*. 


There  never  baa  been  any  union  in  society, 
previous  to  the  present  day,  except  that  of  the 

O 


Ttt!    CRISIS. 


n<*  •f-tfce-optratfw* 
k  tntn  'oieetiy  under.* 
standing  the  prinetpte  of  uniontan,  for  tbk  it 
slien«*ssaiyc*Mie*tn^  The 

vrindpte  Of  unsBrjtsnvi:  would  say,  consists 
fn  clearly  peraMng  that  the  amsMgamadeo  of 
fodMdual  interests  forms  the  generil  good. 
The  aristocracy-  tare  always  had  the  advantage 
eJf  an  education,  and  have  therefore  better  un- 
derstood Ms  point ;  now,  however,  the  ope- 
ratives ar©  begtsmiug  to  understand  this  too; 
fe  has  taken  umbrage,  as  it  always  does  at  any 
thior  whkh  4nriuues.it.  I,  however,  hone  that 
we  shall  only  imitate  its  principle  of  unity, 
not  Its  objects,  which  have  always  been  to 
erisbve  mankind :  set  out's  be  to  redeem  it  from 
that  thraldom,  to  place  right  upon  just  and 
equitable  principle? ;  for,  unless  it  is  so  based, 
it  cannot  deserve  that  sacred  name.  I  have 
shown  that  the  aristocracy  is  a  union,  but 
devoted  to  bad  purposes ;  so  will  the  Consoli- 
dated Unions  be,  it  they  pursue  the  injudi- 
cious course  of  striking  for  wages.  There  is 
something  hostile  in  the  term  itself;  it  seems 
like  the  combination  of  a  party,  not  the  appli- 
cation of  a  principle,  and  must  stir  up  the 
most  inflammable  passions,  rather  than  elicit 
the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, aore  likely  to  produce  *  eommetkm,  in- 
stead oTa  co-operation;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  course 
characterised  by  the  impetuosity  of  feeling, 
not  by  the >  benign  influences  of  deliberative 
wisdom.  *  I  know  the  operatives  are  bowed 
down  by  accumulated  wrongs;  but  wiH  strik- 
ing redress  them  ?  This  is  a  question  that 
should  be  seriously  pondered  over.  The  com- 
mercial relationship  between  master  and  man 
should  be  deeply  considered.;  their  interests 
are  mutual,  and  cannot  be  separated  without 
grieve**  injury  to  all.  Party  feeling  and  strife 
have-no  business  with  the  question;  they  are 
jte  elements  of  discord,  notof  uuitv.  When 
the  Unions  understand,  as  I  Jiave  no  doubt 
they  will  shortly,  the  grand  principle  of  Union- 
ism, its  anplieatioH  to  society,  will  necessarily 
draw  all  classes  into  its  vortex.  Tobewett- 
mfbrmcd,  then,  of  this  glorious  /science,  let 
men  attend  thenenlmhtcsied  lectures  which  are 
.given  upon  this  sunjeotyiet  the  Unions  form 
schools  of  their  own,  and  hold  meetings  for 
practical  conversation  upon  this  eubliine  sub- 
ject: then*  indeed,  the  principle  of  Unionism 
will  rise  Wat  she  .sun  above  the  eastern  hori- 
■on,  shedding  its  «Ud*lenipg  and  nund-iHu- 
mining  radiance  <ipon  all  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  earth.  A  MECHANIC: 


UNION  OF  MASTERS. 

At  a  meeting  of  Cloth  Merchants,  Manu- 
facturers, and  Finishers,  held  at  Qates'  Ex- 
change Hotel,  in  Leeds,- on  Thursday,  May 
8th,  1834,  it  was  resolved, 

"  That  the  parties  whose  names  are  here- 
unto affixed,  will  not  employ  any.  workman, 
on  or  after  the  19th  -day  of  May,  183i, 
who  will  not  sign  a  declaration,  promising  that 
they  shall  eease  to  be  members  of  the  Trades' 
Union,  and  that,  so  long,  as  they  continue  in 
our  employment  they  wul  not4>e  members  of 
that  Union,  or  of  any  similar  association." 

This  resolution  was.  subscribed  »by  aconsi- 
derable-munher  of  firms ;  many  masters,  how- 
ever, snd  these  the  principal  in  the  town,  have 
refused  to  sign  the  resolution:  Tfahrhas  caused 
considerable  sensation  id  A^^eds.  The  two  par- 
ties are  keenly  ensaged-4n  warfare  upon  the 
aubjssup«M»esst  lnrtUKhsere*  been  -shut  4Sp -On 
aecouuref  th^sktermissamnof^ii^  wi>rs3seuy 


and  both  masters  and  AJtn  have  been  eyeing 
with  considerable  interest  the  movements  of 
each  other. 


Miscellaneous  LooGS.--Per**o*de«lroii«  of 
forming  Brooch  Lrfdgfet  of  tile  Grand  Lodge  of 
Miscellaneous  Operatises,  most  apply  for  lost  ruc- 
tions to  the  Grand  Lodge. 


DftAn  Knowluooe  ani>  OmeAFCrm.— VFhat 
volumes  in  the  mere  fact  that,  in  Manchester, 
there  use  a  thousand  gin  shops,  and  (owing  to  the 
stamp  duty)  net  a  single  daily  paper !  It  was 
too  bad  that  we  should  make  knowledge  as  dear 
as  possible,  and  gin  as  cheap ;  that  we  should 
choke  the  sources  of  intelligence,  and  throw 
open  the  means  of  intoxication.— ^Bi<Aoer  en  Me 
Repeal  of  the  Stamp  DuHm. 


(From  the  Bee,) 
The  greatest  aggravation  .of  human  misery 
is  distress  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  and 
while  the  rex-resounding  fame  of  England's 
prosperity,  based  on  the  amount  of  enormous 
revenue;  has  been  trumpeted  through  the 
continents  of  the  world,  a  deep,  a  lasting,  an 
imperishable  blot  en  the  escutcheon  of  her 

Swry  yet  remains  to  be  efihced,  by  removal  of 
e  poverty,  ignorance,  and  worse  than  slavish 
condition  of  that  class  of '  society  that  has 
earned  for  her  those  extravagant  praises 
abroad,  bv  which,  like  the  "  prodigal  apend- 
thrifuhusbend, "  her  artificial  character  has 
starved  her  family  at  home.  When  the  phi- 
losophic foreigner  or  tourist,  tempted  by  the 
vast  amount  of  fina^iah  production  in  his  own 
market,  visits  this  "Elvsium,"  his  nsind, 
evolving  almost  from  infinitude  the  increased 
powers  of  English  productiveness  by  machinery 
and  other  scientific  discoveries,  presents  a 
sowing  pictsu^^smiversal  content  and  hap- 
piness,lore,  he  exclaims,  the  deinon  of  avarice 
cannot  change  man  into  a  monster,  and  ambi- 
tion, the  instinct  of  immortality,  will  be  evin*. 
cecity  a  noble  oompetitien  or  philanthropy ; 
the  genial  virtues  of,  humanity  must  here  he 
developed  to  an  incomparable  amount;  for  En- 
Jlaud,  happy  England !  can  produce  three 
tines  aa-mtito  as  would  reader  her  population 
not  easy  an  the  p  ojosssion  of  the  necessaries  •of 
Jsfe,  •butTesjen  may  indulge  all  with  luxuries* 
iuexohanaefer  her  superfluous  wealth.  Lilt 
hat  the  splendid  .^eil,  that  at  a  distance  disss 
his  sight,  and  his  entrancing  vision  is  changed 
into  the  .ghastly  spectre  of  famine,  with  its 
attendants,  igmwrsaee  and  crime*  Heeses  the 
^-distributed  wealth  of  the  productive  classes 
espendsd  on  an  inehleasntgoveivsnentrnsjnu 
sioners  dssnia\ed  for  the  spilling  of  human 
Wood;  and pheutaised  bishops  and  plursdiats 
freeing,  emjttredMn*  with  the  Bihle  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  in  Aek  neighbour's  poeket, 
"  that  eashoneaty  is  criminal,  hut  that  they 
nab  for  the  love  of  God", 
He  witt  neut  see  immense  sums  *f .  .money 

auenderedat  she  gamlsing  mUe^  by  persona  (jstealing  in  sound 
bo  produce  nothing:  hsdjyiduek , amassing 
wealth  by  "watching  the  money markets  ;w 
and  the  producers  of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
coimtryinapitablestateo£ttisery.  This  ano- 
maly at  first  confounds,  and  next,  probablv, 
suggests  u>  his  henevnlent  mind  the  possibility 
of  an .  equitable  distribution  /  of  jsunerfluous 
wealth*  as  a  resnedy  ^bsfcwjben  he.isau/bnned 
the*  tbeccdaeage  of  piwkietsons  uast  only:  he 
eftessd>bl  ejild  ox  silvery  ts^l  isekkfr  csa  at 
any.  *raM*Se*)eneid*T*d  <a*  snvarUUe  standard, 
'  by  Ihesc  fisho  would  e»et 
>  tfcalMur  {ur^ctivesKaeof rtbc; 


country  is  regulated  by  the  fisssltror  dBacsky 
of  obtaining  tbaaold  or  paper;  that  wheait* 
scarce  it  tan  purchase  twice  as  much  mates*. 
thertime;  tliat  at  oise  period  when  a  sua** 
ieembarrmemlby.nafttosttds^  cms*** 

a  gleam  of  prosperity  on  the  land,  by  assist 
five  pounds  of  old  rags;  and  that,  when  bessm 
to  reduce  this  mere  shadow  of  real  wealth,  at 
nation  becomes  again embarrassed,  heist! 
more  confounded.    But  let  this  use 


enquiry.  We  J 
ask,  what  ia  this  money  ?  wnat  its  use?  si 
of  any  vahte,  .except  as  a  medium  ef  rtrssm 
for  that  whkhkaeaUy  and  ietriamcaHysseni? 
deesd edrv  not  Then  can  these  e*ehseaa  be 
elected  by  any  ether  nsedtum  than  tbepraou, 
ao  difficult  to  be  obtained,  so  variable  n  at 
character,  so  unjust  as  a  measure  of  esetum, 
and  ao  baneful  in  iu  capricious  efistrieuasa? 
The  answer  is  simple :  aucti  a  thing  ia  passse, 
and  has  been  attempted  at  theelerenth  bur, 
by  esudumging  ail  articles  at.  pHsse  opsJ  whit 
trifling  per  centage  to  defray  necessary  Sfcpev 
ses;  but  unfortunately  tlietsWmestantsmfcd 
in  this  simple  mode  of  exchange  -are  mou* 
of  iU  value,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  isle, 
and  those  who  live  merely  by  monied  specs. 
lations,  to  keep  Ihem  so. 

The  subjoined  synopsis,  or  Map  of  Soaetrb 
Great  Britain  andlretand,  taken  by  GsIqusosb 
in  ltW,  ss  epitomised:  m  suit  the  Units  of  oar 
paper,  for  the  purpose  of  «xhibMsjg  dstsras 
amount  of  wealth  annually  prodoced  is  £st> 
land,  with  its  unjust  distribution ;  dte  pro- 
ducers  of  all  the  wealth  reoeivrqg  sbont  ue 
fourth  only  of  the  vshie.  of  their  proOactkat, 
or  4a.  Od.  in  the  pound;  the  remainderbuasy 
instances  being  lavishly  and  uselessly  expeslei 
by  those  who  may  justly  be  deemed  saisftm 
of  the  youthful  Wood  of  she  eotintry. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  ia  muchuusast 
tnpw  as  it  was  in  1819,  although  in  the  anssit 
of  population  and  wealth,  there  is  a  cosskJe- 
rable  increase. 

The  substitution  of  machinery  for  mad 
labour,  has  only  tended  to  tocroase  taessssr- 
ings  of  the  productive  class  ti;  and  u\st,saai 
by  the  aid  of  science  sbooldhaTe  bsmssiov 
ing  has  hitherto,  from  ism  inegsatabls  stass 
of  monopoly,  been  a  scourge  to  tnankinl  A 
development  of  the  principles  of  co^apusuu 
will  show  that,  if  the  productive  classS)  at 
true  to  themselves^  die  march  of  science,  sffr 
-from  being  injurious,  will  diminish  leb*er,md 
increase  (be'cowfaits  of  Jiffe. 

Themsm  divides  the  ponssssnonhutaw 
passes.  The  iisAsoiamu^%»res 
average  amount  received  by  each 
annually,  ^omprhung  dosneetic  ssrrasn  sas" 
children.  The  second  oolutnn,  the  sssrejite 
populatiea)  o(-each  class,  nod  the  sfiri  * 
aggregate.^ amount  received  by  sack  dash 
society. .  At  the  fbo^of  the  snsm  it  sslstfsv 
edvedV^aat  the  total  amount  la  4»  assuss 
Xrcmwt-dae 
predueers  ^eseive  99  mMHems,  andnVsav 
produeers  S30  millions  sdanunUy ;  At  ft*- 
Iattoo  amounting,  to  17  milliosja. 

We  aball  riew  the  millions  in  sjnu%«r  * 
bet^t^cur  leaders,,  who  have  ao  tsar  Is 
abstruse  esJsmlatiesjs.  Ju  181%  aisaM 
seventeen  indiriduais  osmtpsed  muPsiesssSj 
nine  of  whom  worked  fata  looruint^^r 
to  support  the  whole  £sauly>  mi  &*"* 
480  pounds  annually  ;  but  me  skhttmff*- 
du^i»loil^  took  InssBrtssa.eisMBStV 
pounds  annual]^  V*»rn|  ihest  ksi  »■ 
pounds.      ^Cv  -.C^f^CSip* 
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TUB    CRISIS* 


4f 


FIRST  CLASS. 

THJB  LABOUBINO  POPULATED*. 

The  Producer*  0/ all  Wealth. 

Agricultural  and  mining  labourers 

Aquatic  labourers  and  seamen               ...  ...  ...  ...            .., 

Mwshflnicnl  and  tnsnufscturinsj  labourers  ...  ...  ...»          ... 

Umbrella,  parasol  makers*  embroiderers,  cbair  corertrsj  laps  workers,  £c     ... 

Artists,  sculptors,  fire.             ...            ...  ..,  v.  •••            ••• 

Pauper  labourers 

Pensioners  receiving  for  labour  ...  ...  .* 

SECONB  CLASS. 

DISTRIBUTORS,  BUPEJtlNTnfDBNTS,  AND   MANUFACTURE**. 

Asoaasgry,  but  too  numermm* 
r  aimers      ...  ...  ...  ...  ..*  ...  ...  ••• 

Capitalists  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  operations     ... 
Ditto    in  clothing,  &c  ...  .M 

Ditto    in  building  and  engineering 

Ship  builders  and  ship  owners 

Merchants,  wholesale  dealers,  brokers,  and  bankers 

Shopkeepers  and  retail  dealers 

Innkeepers  and  publican* 

Clerks  and  Shopmen  ...  ... 

Hawkers  and  pedlars 
Physicians,  surgeons,  &c 


THIRD  CLASS, 

OUVBRNMJDfC 

Muth  too  numerous  and  espsntfa*. 

The  Royal  Family    ...  -r.  ...  ...  ~. 

Persona  in  higher  and  leasee  civil  offices 

Judge*,  barristers,  attorneys'  clerks,  &&  ...  ...  ,.p 

Army  and  navy  officers  ...  ...  ...  .„  „. 

Common. soldiers,  militia,  seamen  and  murines    ..1  ...  »„ 

Lunatics,  and  keepers  of  hmatikf  asylums  ...  ,f^  ... 

HaHlpay  and  pensions  ...  ...  ...  v#b 

Persons  included  in  the  above,  receiving  incomeetfrom  fund*  and  churen- 
PrisDners  for  debt     ...  .*.  ...'         \..    .    .    •'./'" 

sraupers      ...  ...  ...  «.f »  .*..  ,.,  94. 

Vagrants,  prostiuitea,  regies,  gipsies,  vagabonds,  in  and  out  of  prison 

FOURTH  CLA8& 

IM8TSVUCTION  AND  AXUSUMUKT. 


••• 


••• 


Clergymen,  working 
Pissenting  ministers 
Universities  and  chief  schools 


Mt$pen$udkandeB#mtfiiM*fiiL 


TheatUfS,  cojscstssj  and 


NebOity  and  Bishops, 
Dignified  de 


PIFTH  *fcA#., 
Tlkmwt  ftoa&hy  and  lea$trU$$f*L 
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Basnets,  knights,  and  esquires 

Qaeater  and  leeaqt  istwlkakkra  and  feaeheltos     ../"' 

Oentlemen  and  Mter  ttvingan;  inawnesin  the  funds,  &e. 


Total  fcmouitof  wealth  created  annually  in  Ores*  Britain  sad  Ireland 
Amount  recehed  bf  the  productive  rlisjsna  . • ...  _  .». .  .  irt.  - 
Amount  received  by tlje  non. producers  ....  ..,  ...  < 

Tbttfuumbwoftlte^  ...  fc  ■..„'. .;..  ^".'. 

^tdnuri^/ofthenon-pr^ucers  -.•..-.«,.      .    ... 


Individual 
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Sfl  4,000 

91fl,?M' 
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44,7*0 

$00,000 

700,000 

437,  MP 

5,600 
9€,000 


« 3,914,000' 
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150 
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«^SV 


P&ipqL4tujii. 


Numbers 

3,154,14* 

400,000 

4,343,3811 

150,000, 

23,000 

774,200 

46,0*0 


8,&92,73i 


L  S5,3Tej0OO> 
1,875,000 
s,«o,noo 
5^3, 000 
^,177,600 
28,000,000 
9,7*0,000* 

a^rso,©** 

flS*,000' 
5,100,000 


1U,£00 

6£,0QO 

770,000 

4>70a 

6p,0O0 

17,500 
7,74,300 
30fc\m 


2,210,444 


»7,MK^ 

20,000 

3,4!T*r 
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3,500 
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9,000- 
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AmoanL 
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33,396,735 
.8,100,001) 
49,p54.7SS 

^800,000 

1^00,000 

3,g71,OO0 

4«0,0OO 


99>7iS,547 


l«-r.fi03i<KM> 


5U1.000 
7,^0,000 

6^^,000; 

17,004,6^0 
105,000 

5,^11^)63 

104.000' 

^000,000. 


±ws&m 


S,  500,000 
500,000 

smUco 

7,140,000 
1?5,O00 


nfi&Mt/» 


5,4O0,4BO 

1,090,000 

40,«50,0O0 
59,000,000 
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T«»    CRISIS. 


A  SKETCH. 
Tm  morning  dawn'd ;  die  anxious,  dreaded 

morn ! 
The  streets  were  teeming,  and  the  countless 

throng 
Were  see*  with  solemn  msrch  to  Wend  their  way. 
Arrived,  the  rendezvous  was  marshalled  out 
With  ail  the  skill  of  military  art  : 
And  each  beneath  his  banner  took  his  stand. 
The  ear9  moves  forward  'midst  one  deafening 

shout, 
That  rends  the  welkin  and  ascends  to  heaven. 
Hark!  'tis  a  nation's  voice  that  now  ye  hear, 
The  voice  of  supplication  and  of  wo, 
Borne  on  the  living  flood  of  scalding  tears, 
Wrung  from  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  eye. 
But  prayers  avail  not — tears  are  shed  in  vain, 
For  mercy  dwetts  net  now  in  regal  halls, 
And  human  sympathy  has  been  expelTd 
From  that  relentless,  callous  lump  of  stone, 
A  sordid  statesman's  heart  What  wixard  power 
Enchains  their  {acuities  snd  seals  thefr  eyes 
To  things  now  passing  round  there  ?  Do  they 

deem 
A  nation's  energies  can  be  suppress'd, 
Made  to  succumb,  to  flatter,  cringe,  and  fawn, 
If  but  a  monarch  or  his  minions  Brown? 
Know  they  not  all  nature  is  progressive? 
The  mind,  advancing  snd  expanding  still 
With  each  succeeding  generation,  claims 
Ass?  and  improved  enactment*.    Folly  'tis 
To  hope  the  edict!  of  the  gothic  age 
Can  suit  the  freemen  of  the  present  day ! 
As  soon  can  they  arrest  the  solar  course, 
tehy&ipkttHmekafpenjurHup! 
Not  all  their  menaces,  ttair  martial  rosea, 
Their  arms,  their  ammunition,  flashing  steer, 
Cannon,  or  bayonets,  in  dread  array, 
Though  they  retard  a  moment,  can  prevent 
The  change  from  vice  to  virtue;  for  each  breast 
Contains  within  itself  a  atosshering  fire, 
A  deep  volcano,  kindling  into  flame*; 
Which,  should  tfce  breath  of  despotism  fan; 
The  fierce  combustibles  would  vomit  forth, 
And  desolate  the  horror-stricken  world. 
True,  we  might  perish,  perish  in  die  strife ; 
OttTiaobdmig)itstainoSescafbM,and  the  earth 
Drink  up  tne  ric^Tnairare ;  hut  from  each  drop 
A  thousand  heroes  instantly  would  spring, 
To  pay  the  debt  of  vengeance  on  theneeds 
Of  parasites  and  laeal  murderers. 
Could  statesmen  know  the  quenchless   hale 

which  burns, — 
Hie  maddening  passions  roused   by   cruel 

wrongs,—-     ( 
The  sense  of  injury,— the  stern  resolve 
To  brave  the  gates  of  heU,  and  all  between, 
But  we  will  wrest  our  freedom  from  tha  hands 
Of  life-destroying  tyranny,  and  give 
Thef  boon  to-our  posterity  untouched 
Which  nature,  a*  tWbirthrif ht,girea  to  aflr- 
They  would  not  thus  reject  n  nation* sprayer! 
Perchance,  into  an  act  of  eessanjioe 
Our  quiet,  calm  deportment  is  construed ?  ... 
Is  that  thecase?    Why,  then,  it  plainly  shows 
That  U*<^  who^overnsnoiiy  aic«frequentniix 
With  that  society  which  jthey  despise. 
They  then  would  find  millions  of  hearts  asbrave 
Aa  ever  throbbed  upon  the  battle-fields 
Of  Metiers,  Creasy,  or  of  Jkntiockburn, 
Still  panting  eagerly  for  freedom's  goal: 
Who.  should  the  tocsin  sound  one  warlike  note, 
Would  feel  therrnetiTcdarintf  swell  taeirveijtt, 
And  etnulate  the  prowess  of  their  aires, 
Ttssirswasthetsskto  wade  throng  crimson  seas, 
To  follow  glory  through  the  field  of  death; 
Iniesafug  with  a  gorgeous  diadem 
The  cngrate  brows  of  him  whose  perjured  soul 


Ne'er  sought  the  weal  of  those  who  bore  him  up, 

And  placed  him  on  ambition's  pinnacle ; 

But  as  a  mistress,  when  satiety 

Has  cool'd  the  ardour  of  her  aaramour, 

Is  cast  aside  to  mourn  o'er  broken  vows, 

Her  ruin'd  reputation;  spotted  fame ; 

To  see  youth,  health,  and  beauty  fast  decay, 

Her  charms  declining  with,  the  power  to  please;. 

Consign'd  to  infamy,  disease,  slid  want ; 

And,  blighting  thought!  to  know  the  damning 

fact, 
A  hated  rival  shall  supply  her  place : 
So  they,  their  chieftain  s  objects  well  secured, 
Were  left  to  struggle  with  the  thousand  ills 
Which  war  inevitably  must  entaiL  . 
Thie  the  reward  which  every  knave  hit*  given 
To  Mercenary  Joes,  emu  party  •sen*, 

From  the  ftret  conqueror  to — %  . 

The  times  are  gone  when,  men  rusn'dbliaellyen, 
At  the  fierce  mandate  of  some  brainless  wight, 
To  carnage  and  to  slaughter ;  ire.  have  seen 
Whole  towns  depopulated,  skies  saok/d,    . 
Fire  with  in  dreadful  lavages  wfcie  spread 
O'qr  fields  of  feirest  prssnise ;  famine  nex*, 
With  its  cornpanion  pestilence,. has  stalked 
With  hideous  visage  thro'  each  thoroughfare, 
And,  penetrating  to  tip.  drear  abodes 
Of  poverty  apd  loathsotne  wretchedness,. 
Has  struck  its  venom'd  fangs  into  the  heart 
Of  those  who  'scap'd  from  the  unpityiogawortL 
This  has  been  oft  enacted    snd  for  what? 
To  sate  the  demon-passion  of  a  wretch, 
Whs,  like  the  Indian  paged  in  his  car, 
Looks  down  with  triumph  on  the  mangled  heaps 
Of  human  victims  ofler'd  at  his  shrine!    ••• 
The  game  is  up,  the  race  is  nearly  run ; 
The  sand  has  dwindled  to  the  smallest  grain  ; 
The  tiger,  tracked  and  hunted  to  his  bur; 
On  his  pursuers  turns,  and  steads  at  bay. 
The  losing  gamester  desperately  stakes 
Life,  credit,  fortune,  on  a  single  cast, 
Resolved  to  reinstate  himself,  and  wto       *n 
His  former  chances  back  by  any  mean* 
That  falsehood,  fraud,  or  cunning  can  devise. 
The  die  is  thrown !  the  cheat  presents  Itself, 
And  the  delinquent,  overwhelmed  with  shame, 
To  the  thick  covert  of  disgrace  retires  ; 
Yet,  ere  he  falls  by  suicidal  hand.    . 
In  the  wild  paroxysm  of  despair  he  fain 
Would  hurl  a  dagger  at  his  rival's  heart ; ' 
But  he,  expectant,  watches  for  the  blow,    . 
And  with  cool  purpose  wards  its  deadly  aim. 
Reader,  look  round,  and  find  the  parallel !  . 
The  stakes  are.ouss,  and  we  with  all  the  craft 


Of  wise  Ulysses  must  defend  those  rights;. 
By  euUkoamy  well  the  arte  e/eeses, 
WebaQtth*CyeknHoftk*wdnught*f*h**\ 

J.  BANKHEAD,  fXo.  C, 

■■■■■'  ■     w^— i^— ^— i— ^' 

•The  ear,  or  pmtJbrm,on  which  the  petition 
was  sairmd,  earned  by  nearly  three  hundred 


LIBERTT. 
Hones,  aeperstlmea !  haste  theel  eat  thee 

Already  roaad  tbee  hear  the  tasjpast  bowl, 
That  sooa  shall  reach  thee  is  thy  last  defease, 

And  (torn  thee  send  tha  eassock  sad  the  cowl ; 

Thee  shalt  thee  rate,  and  foam,  aad  iereeJy 
eeowl_ 
Thy  earses  relies  dhttset  tbeener  by, 

Harmless— dlselostag  yet  thy  praeOse  foal ;     > 
B*eu  as  the  anhmreaat  about  to  die, 
Leavisy  the  world  eeronsseaoenfrcmpeTplodeey. 
Thea  shall  the  geMea  sf  a  agaia  appear, 

AttS4>oa>ClMM^ia«s>o«M»lo^lMreifeM. 
Ye  who  are  haltiag  betwiat  hope  aad  fear  j 

Ye  who  hate,  been  by  eastsss  tteg  ssehaia'd ; 

Ye  when)  the  world's  hypocrisy  has  ssnaU  } 


Ye  wbobeve  been  by  freed  aad  umehmdtkf\ 
Come  join  our  host,  aad  see  the  battle  mii'i', 
Nor  waiteatU  the  enemy'e  destroyed : 
Cone  early  to  the  feast,  and  Hfe  shall  be  tsjsjet 
Bfeeh  has  been  dose;  bet  more  realist  to  £•: 

The  teak  mnrdno^oet the toDk sweat; 
The  harveet'e  greet,  the  labourer*  are  law, 
Who  hear  the  winters  sold,'  the  eeamera  feet 

'  And  yon,  ye  falrp  whoaa  breaata  rapneevele* 
la  tbrillieg  caieoa  with  oote,  ehall  ye 
Be  found  to  shun  as,  wbea  your  snake  tank* 
great?'  .      . 

Yea,  whoaa  endearing  ftmdaeaa,  all  sfrte, 
Twlaea  eloaely  roaad  oar  hearts,  aad  Item  oar 

?  destiny? 
If  there  ha.  assht  ef  evil  fo  remove. 

Or  aught  of  good  ooiaated  ta  pesum; 
Uvea  there  oae  beieg  who  aiay  clsia  y»sr  lata, 
Husband  or  friend~the  iafaot  ye  caraw— 

Ooe  piteous  object  pining  in  diet  raw- 
Oae  abject  wretch,  who  plenty  ae*er  has  kstwi; 

Come,  lead  year  aid,  your  gala  shall  be  so  las, 
mace  Unity  henceforth  ascends  her  throsc; 
Supplying  othera'  wants,  we  ester  for  ear  sea, 
Who  can  preserve  a  calm,  nnrnfled  sties, 

Nor  feel  one  pang,aaatahi  one  beriawlsfamejll, 
Whan  the  amount  of  mmory  la  seen     . 

•Yoer  aea  eadarea  as  long  aa  leva  wbeajet? 

•No  generoea  mind,  by  virtue  eve*  fasfat, 
Batahrlnka  abhorrent,  end  would  amslj  ttsss 

His  eyas  for  ever  frees  n  scene  no  Crass* 
Whh  want,  and  visa,  sad  wretchedaeati  nan  van 
Never  to  terenieate  till  death  bringe  sweet  rem* 
Youth,  beauty,  proniiss-blaated  ere  they  giav 
.  Ta  therrfall  ripeoeee;  cast  awsy9dsaM 
Pluok'd  snd  polloted  by  a  teedieh  eree 

Which  every  sense  of -faooeor  have  reeilei, 

leeultcd,  amek'd,  with  wrong  oa  rampiM; 
Aad,  worse  then 'all,  tun  mother,  tram  n  hast  saw 

The  poor  conoding  flctm^haplessaeW! 
Derived  existence,  raUflea  the  waasr;i 
Fill*  with  reicnttete  asj^jsaj-iaiiihsis>ttc 


LWrrtritr^ric7 

At  the  institution,  14,  Chartotte^HmL 
MrtNffsi!l4,  Sunday  morninf,  at  hairsastektev 
Hr,  dhaan,  Sunday  eveaiag,  at  coven e^eas. 
The  63d  Social  Festival  will  be  held  at  tht  fuS> 

ttttinn,  on  Wbit-Mondny,  the  19th  ieatest 
The  eelegatea  from  the  several  deearteannvi 

meat  on  Thursday  eveaiags  aa  nansl. 
Thn ao>nrned  public  diacnsslon  will  take  shat« 
Cbarlotto-etreet,  on  Tnesday  eveslaf  sen.at 
eight  o'clock  precise! j.  thib^et-*4  fH>  si 
the  Working  Classes,  who  ssee>m  all  at 
wealth  in  the  world,  la  poverty  Scde*s*?r 
Esch  speaker  will  not  occupy  mere  mas  lossy 
ssinnteetosddfesatt^amevlae;.  Uamsannt  , 
Invited. 


T[ 


BE  DISPOSED  OP,  aad  Eatcrea  am 
luiinsdftstely,  within  Sixty  Miles  afLssdsi.i 
Well-aatsblmhed  PERIODICAL  aad  Uassnad 
PAPER  TRADE.  Cnmina>ia  moderatr.  Smt 
in  hand  mast  be  taken  at  caat.  ^farmers*- 
tiealara,  apply  (If  by  tetter,  poat-ptM)  at  a* 
Crisis  Onlee,  IS,  Das^etreet,  IJncatea4ia4eit 

Os  Saturday  next  wilt  be  pubtisbad  (ewmmt 
the  meathly  nmnbera  completn,  samaei  hi 
wrapper),  prion  tarae-paooe, 

I>UBUC  WARNINGS  Aonjawr  OWe*tf» 
OTHERS,  Including  the  aaceaat  ef  nam 
aeesaad  death  of  Henry  Hurdis  Bmdsm,  14 

London :  l>.  Marrav  aad  Co.,- 17* v«lesees*tf» 
Cbelaea,and  16;ClmpeNtreet>PaeVliafeA  SoW 
by  Wood  and  Son.  Poppin*s-cbnr^  HeaVfOvS; 
Ward  and  Co.,  27,  Paterhoster-row  $  F.  Bamx, 
1M,  Oxford-aireet ;  and  K.  1.  Ford,  bftefft*. 

%•  Any  oC  the  samhers may  heaadaamaSr 
price  one  half-pennf  each. 

fnntedandpMhti9kedoyw.O.  Oesjmas,IVy 
•freer,  lincotn's  Inn-fields }  and  at  37a)  ttent 


THE  CRISIS, 


NATIONAL   CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  OAZETTE. 


f  THE  CHABACTER  OP  RVERY  HUMAN  BRING  IS  FORMED  FOR,   ANp  NOT  BV,  THE  INDIVIDUAL." — OveHr 


No.  7,  Vol.  IV.] 


SATURDAY,  MAY  24,  1884. 


[Hiicr  H<f. 


INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,   MAY  IS. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  "  organization  and 

GOVERNMENT." 

There  are  only  three  different  species  of  go- 
vernment, and  these  are  monarchy,  oligarchy 
or  aristocracy,  and  democracy ;  and  men  have 
divided  themselves  into  parties  on  each  of  these 
different  systems,  as  they  have  upon  almost 
every  other  subject    But  upon  these  they  have 
fallen  into  the    very  same  error  which  has 
bewildered  them  elsewhere.  They  have  always 
attempted  to  prove  that  one  is  better  than  the 
-other,  and  that  one  ought  to  be  adopted  to  the 
•exclusion  of  the  other  two.    They  had  no  idea 
that  a  combination  of  all  was  capable  of  pre- 
venting tlie  most  perfect  system  of  organization 
of  which  human  society  is  susceptible.    But 
we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  no  exclusive  system  is  good,  and  that  it  is 
Hpufe-lff  a  combination  of  the  peculiar  advan- 
jUVoV  all  systems  that  a  perfect  system  can 
4tnaJIy  be  established. 

This  truth  has  been  theoretically  admitted 
by  many,  and  is  to  this  day,  amongst  the 
aristocracy  and  their  parasites',  the  boasted 
principle  upon  which  the  constitution  of  the 
British  empire  is  founded.  That  our  British 
government  is  nominally  an  equal  compound 
of  king,  lords,  and  the  people  is  quite  true ;  but 
that  the  nominal  character  of  the  British 
Government  is  the  true  character,  is  a  matter 
not  very  disputable ;  for  it  is  evident  to  every 
one  who  knows  the  distinction  between  hard 
and  soft,  bitter  and  sweet,  that  it  is  not.  The 
power  has  almost  entirely  resided  with  the 
king  and  his  ministers,  and  the  wealthy  caste 
From  whom  these  ministers  were  selected,  and 
whose  interests  they  always  represented.  It 
vaus  impossible  mat  it  could  be  otherwise 
in  til  a  few  years  ago.  The  people  are 
taturally  scattered  over  an  immense  track  of 
and,  and  the  intercourse  between  them  is, 
wen  at  the  present  day,  so  difficult  that  it  is 
tardly  possible  to  make  them  all  acquainted 
vith  the  measures  of  government.  It  is  only 
ixty  .  years  since  the  parliamentary  reports 
irst  began  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers. 
£  any  of  our  old  men  remember  it  well,  as 
rell  aa  the  little  interest  which  the  public 
post   in  Che  ministerial  proceedings.    In  those 


days  it  was  impossible  to  institute  a  popular 
form  of  government;  and  had  it  been  practicable 
it  would  have  been  very  impolitic,  for  the 
people  were  very  ignorant  of  every  subject 
connected  with  the  administration  of  affairs. 
It  is  true  that  the  government  we*e  also  igno- 
rant, as  their  conduct  sufficiently  demons tTates. 
But  this  general  ignorance  of  government  and 
people  was  one  very  good  reason  why  the 
public  affairs  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
few,  for  an  ignorant  republic  is  one  of  the 
most  confused  and  Babylonish  scenes  of 
anarchy  and  intemperate  feeling  which  the 
imagination  can  conceive.  This  men  have 
learned  from  experience  in  all  ages,  and  there- 
fore republics  have  invariably  merged  at  last 
into  oligarchies  and  absolute  monarchies. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  government,  there 
must  be  a  unity  of  interest  in  the  government. 
This  it  was  impossible  for  our  fathers  to  effect 
in  a  popular  government.  The. people  were 
divided  in  interest ;  one  trade  was  at  variance 
with  another  trade,  and  so  jealous  of  its  own 
rights  and  privileges,  and  so  selfishly  disposed 
to  prosecute  them  exclusively,  that  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  would  have,  been  nothing 
else  than  a  general  engagement  between  tailors, 
shoemakers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  &c, 
each  claiming  his  own  exclusive  rights,  and 
regardless  of  the  rights  and  indifferent  to  the 
wrongs  of  others.  Look  at  the  spirit  which 
actuates  all  men  at  the  present  day,  even  at 
the  men  who  are  most  loud  in  demanding  a 
better  remuneration  for  their  labour.  Are 
they  not  themselves  as  guilty  of  screwing  down 
the  other  trades,  as  other  trades  are  of  screwing 
them  ?  When  the  tailor  applies  to  the  shoe- 
maker, does  he  not  baggie  and  beat  him  down 
to  the  lowest  fraction  ?  and  does  not  the  other 
treat  him  so  in  return?  This  is  still  the  case, 
and  it  was  formerly  much  more  so ;  there  was 
no  common  feeling  amongst  working  men; 
they  were  actuated  by  an  exclusive  selfishness ; 
they  looked  at  individual,  and  not  at  general 
interests,  and  for  this  reason  they  could  never 
act  in  concert.  ,  This  has  been  so  evident  in  all 
ages,  that  the  idea  of  a  republic  was  ridiculed 
by  the  people  themselves  as  the  visionary  pro- 
ject of  blind  enthusiasm.  Even  in  the  ancient 
cities  of  Greece  *ti4  Rome  it  was  impracticable, 
and  there  the  government  was  confined  to  the 
city  alone;  how  nraeh  leas  practicable  must  it- 


be  when  the  sphere  of  its  operation  is  several 
hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction,  contain- 
ing innumerable  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets, 
all  separated  by  impassable  roads,  and  having 
no  free  communication  with  each  other!  It 
never  was  attempted ;  the  attempt  would  have 
been  aa  foolish  as  the  attempt  of  the  Babylo- 
nians to  scale  the  heavens  by  means  of  a  tower. 

It  is  evident,  then,  since  all  classes  could 
not,  by  any  possibility,  be  united  so  as  to  fprhi 
a  government,  that  the  government  should 
consist  of  a  smaller  number  of  one  class  only, 
who  had  a  uniting  principle,  and  could  act  in 
concert  This  class  could  only  be  the  great 
nobles  or  landed  proprietors,  for  they  alone 
could  hold  intercourse  with  each  other.  They 
were  all  of  one  profession ;  they  had  all  one 
common  interest.  This  bound  them  together, 
gave  them  consistency  and  power,  and,  how- 
ever foolish  and  tyrannical  their  proceedings, 
still  their  unity  and  their  consistency  always 
enabled  them  to  defy  the  fickle  and  inconsis- 
tent commotion  of  the  public  mind ;  and  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  lhat  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  much  better  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  than  in  those  days  it  could 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  many.  Our 
forefathers  were  a  rude  and  .illiberal  race  of 
men,  who,  if  they  had  been  allowed  by  the 
supreme  authority  to  have  given  vent  to  their 
feelings,  would  have  desolated  the  earth  with 
bloodshed  and  violence.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  popular  hatred  which  existed  against 
the  Jews  in  this  country,  which  was  carried  to 
such  an  extravagant  height,  that,  had  they  not 
been  restrained  by  the  moderation  of  the  laws, 
they  would  have  murdered  every  Jew  in  the 
country.  They  did  murder  the  greater  portion, 
and  banished  the  rest ;  and  when  the  tyrant 
Cromwell  granted  them  liberty  to  return  and 
setde  in  England,  he  was  loaded  with  re- 
proach by  the  populace.  The  fact  is,  diss,  bad 
as  our  rulers  Jn  all  ages  have  been,  both  k» 
respect  to  ignorance,  illiberality>and  oppression, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  have  been  much  worse, 
and  really  required  a  species  of  monsters  to 
govern  them. 

There  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing:  as  a  re- 
public, in  the  ordinary  sense-  of  the  word. 
Power  must  reside  in  one  or  more  parties, 
and  these  parties  form  the  government. 
Thereieandcan  be  no  such  thing  as  a  monarchy. 
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A  king  cannot  reign  alorfe ;  p*  yiuy^tevg^f^ 
jutors  to  assist  him  ;  j^riraet  jhaf#r  jpfefw^ 


of  state,  and  they  fflust  hav*  ateddkl 
servants,  and  all  these  together  form  what  we 
call  an  aristocracy ;  yet  were  cannot  be  any 
such  thing  as  a  pure  aristocrstical  government. 
These  must  have  a  leader,  to  whom  they  en. 
trust  their  power,  and  by  whose  judgment  or 
arbitration  all  their  measures  are  directed ;  and 
the  people  have  always  an  indirect  influence  on 
both.  Thus  we  see  that  neither  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  nor  democracy,  is  practicable. 
The  only  practicable  species  of  government  is 
a  mixture  of  all  the  three.  Moreover,  there 
never  was  a  government  in  existence  which 
was  not  a  mixture  of  the  three.  We  want  no 
new  thing,  therefore,  to  renovate  society ;  we 
want  only  a  more  equitable  proportion  of  the 
drflferem  ingredients.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
loo  much  of  the  monarchal  and  ariatocratical 
ingredient;  the  people,  though  they  always 
have  bad  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  go- 
verning power*  have  never  yet  enjoyed  an 
equal  proportion.  The  progress  of  society,  how- 
ever, is  Gradually  raising  chem  to  this  equality ; 
'  the  cry  become?  louder  and  louder  daily,  and  it 

•  must  filially  become  irresistible- 

This  cry  is  raised  by  calling  aloud  for  uni- 
versal suffrage.  Universal  suffrage  is  demo- 
cracy ;  but  this  universal  suffrage  is  demanded 
&r  the  purpose  of  forming  an  aristocracy — 
that  U,  of  delegating  a  certain  number  of  in- 

•  dhdduals  with  the  power  of  government.  It 
is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  more  ju*t  thin 
the  demand  for  universal  outrage ;  but  it  is 
also  evident  that  universaj  suffrage  could  never 
be  of  great  practica}  utility,  unless  bestowed 
upon  a  well-informed  anil  intelligent  publip 
Ignorance  is  always  sure  to  go  astray ;  and  if 
it  be  our  lot  to  be  led  by  ignorance,  it  is  better 
to  be  led  in  some  sort  of  order  by  an  ignorant 
few,  than  be  driven  in  tumult  and  confusion 
by  an  ignorant  multitude.  But  an  ignorant 
multitude  could  not  even  drive ;  for  ignorance 

.  is  sure  to  divide,  and  form  itself  into  parties. 
Jealousies  are  for.  ever  arising  in  the  people : 
oiie  leader  being  successful,  excites  the  envy 
of  another;'  that  other  whisper*  tales  of  slan- 
der into  the  public  ear ;  these  tales  are  eagerly 
listened  to,  and  credited  immediately.  The 
public  divides;  the  strife  goes  on,  until  the 
victim*  is  sacrificed,  and  the  suspicions  are 
lulled ;  then  the  same  scene  again  commences ; 
another  favourite  is  brought  on  thp  stage,  and 
he  becomes  a  victim  in  his  turn. 

To  bestow  what  is 'called  universal  suffrage 
upon  the  people,  before  they  have  come  to 
-something  like  unanimity  upon  fundamental 
principles,  eould  not  be  productive  of  much 
good.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
petitions  sent  to  tbe  Houses  of  Parliament  it) 
benalf  of  the  Sabbath  ?ill,  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  were  it  submitted  to  the 
universal  suffrage  of  the  people,  the  Bill,  or 
much'  reseiholing  it,  would 


something' ver 

Sags  'the  legislature.  But  our  government, 
ritfa  ail  its  faults,  is  much  more  liberal  than 
our  jtttigtpus  public';  it  is  a  kind  of  medium 
between  bigotry  and  liberality  i  and  as  reli- 
gious higotry  is  sJiU  in  the  majority,  we  s)4ve, 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that,  in  so  far 
a*  this  bfll  is  concerned,  we  are  not  Under  this 
control  of  the  people.  There  are  many  ^oihts 
of  legislature  on  wnfeh  the  mass  of  the  people 
weuM  legislate  correctly,  "because  they  would 
legislate  an  behalf  of  the  poor ;  but  there  are 
W.  strfjetfs  in  wtuch  *fe*  immediate  inftience 
<oa  $e  poor  wag's  ooud^uqn  is  nnj  perceptible, 


top/ante  of  ifrt  peoph 

nib 


people  wenhi  nr# - 

enUblflM^ 
age  at  prcaorli  pro- 
duce any  salutary  or  successful  change  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  government. 

We  all  want  to  see  *  system  of  universal 
suffrage  established.  No  other  system  is  con. 
sis  tent  with  the  idea  of  liberty.  Men  are 
equal  by  nature ;  they  are  all  entitled  to  sup. 
port  and  education,  and  a  proportionate  share 
of  authority,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
liberty;  but  there  are  two  ways  by  which 
this  universal  suffrage  may  come,  and  these 
two  make  the  principal  difference  between  the 
old  Radicals  and  the  Trades'  Unionists.  In 
the  first  place,  universal  suffrage  may  come, 
as  jthe  Radicals  would  have  it  come,  by  extend- 
ing the  franchise  to  the  whole  male  population 
(for  no  one  ever  proposes*  (6  give'the*  women  a 
vote).  This  would  be  almost  exclusively  a 
political  change,  which  would  give  rise  to  nu- 
merous discussions  in  parliament,  and  else- 
where, on  the  best  means  of  delivering  the 
poor,  and  preventing  a  revival  of  poverty  ;but  it 
would  give  all  the  activity  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  the  people  merely  acting  the  part 
of  listeners  to  the  debate  which  was  going  on 
within  tbe  walls  of  St.  Stephen's.  This,  how- 
ever, no  doubt,  wpuld  do  good ;  it  would  coin- 
municate  instruction,  it  would  suggest  new  and 
jninortapt  truths  to  a  grejit  majority  of  the  no- 
p Illation/  and  pave  me  way  for  more  active 
measures  on*  the  part  of  the  people  themselves. 

But  is  very  evident  that  the  Trades'  Union, 
or  Co-operative:  system,  eould  as  yet  find  no 
place  in  such  discussions.  The  public  are  not 
co-operators ;  they  see  no  further  thin  fbe  pre- 
sent system ;  therefore,  tjiey  wojijcl  merely  sti- 
mulate t]ieir  represeptatjves  to  humble  the 
church,  humble  the  pensioners,  and  reduce  the 
burden  of  taxation.  We  should  merely  have  a 
political  struggle,  if  universal  suffrage  were 
gained  in  this  Way.  But!  am  disposed  to  think 
that  a  commercial  struggle  is  the  first  step  in 
the  process  of  reformatio*),  audi  if  do,  tbe  uni- 
versal suffrage  must  come  yoy  differently :  it 
must  come  in  a  way  which  will  matte,  the  people 
not  politicians,  but  tradesmen,  producers,  aha1 
distributors  of  wealth. '  Government' 6r  politics 
is  out  of  their  sphere ;  it  is  an  unproductive 
employment;  it  can  nertiie?  feed  them  not 
clothe  them.  The  principal  use  of  government 
is  to  preserve  tranquillity ;  but  there  is  a  higher 
and  more  important  duty  than  that  of  govern- 
ment tp  fulfil,  and  that  is  production.  Tm>  is 
of  primary  importance,  and  it  is  a  department 
fn  which  the  people  ought  to  have  some  skill; 
it  is  a  department  also  to  which  they  eah  attend 
without  any  sacrifice  of  time  or  of  interest ;  a 
department  to  which  tliey  ean  devote  themselves 
without  proving  detrimental  to  tbe  interests  of 
the  reft  of  the  cpromnnity :  it  is  the  peonfcq 
department  In  this  department  of  ^fy  they 
also  require  universal  suffrage ;  but  it  is  a  suf- 
frage which  does  riot  at  first  extend  to  the  go- 
vernment, but  merely  confines  itself  within 
their  own  dphere  of  duty  •  a  suffrage  which' 
gives  every  man  a  snare  in  Ae  government  or* 
his  own  particular  trade,  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  trades  in  general,  but  does,  not  di- 
ver^  and  confound  his  mind  with  the  extraneous 
matters  of  civil  politic?,  until  tie  has  become 
thoroughly  versed  Tri  the  elementary  principles 
of  'discipline  arfi  good  or"der.  th^re  is  only 
one  way  of  learning,  and  that  is,  by  beginning 
at  tbe  elements,  taking  the  simplest  tasks  first, 
and  then  proceeding  to  the  most  difficult;  not 
fe»£buwg  with  (fee  mpat  ftifienJ^  and  then 


e^leace^diag  to  ajis  simplest ;  and  what  ca 
jje"  a  Jndre  simple  Reason  in  government  to  i 
tradesman  than  the  government  of  his  own 
trade  ?  Let  bim  first  learn  to  manage  its  afiain 
well  before  he  attempts  to  rule  the  destiny  of 
the  whole  country.  If  the  people  cannot  nib 
the  trades,  they  cannot  rule  the  country  a 
large,  in  which  there  are  a  thousand  intetesW 
which  they  have  no  idea,  and  of  which  they  hue 
never  heard  thenamesmentioned,northe  natnzt 
described.  Government  is  too  wide  a  field  fa 
tbe  infant  legislation  of  the  people  ;  they  wi 
benefit  themselves  by  commencing  like  young 
Sailors,  with'  a  little  model  first,  and  advancing 
step  by  step  until  they  mount  the  shrouds  of  a 
man-of-war. 

The  people  have  very  happily  been  led  into 
these  ideas.  The  present  era  is  not  apolitical 
eta ;  the  ptrtrtlemind  Is  taking  a  new  dfrectkft, 
ancj  the  producers  of  wealth  are  about  to  raise  a 
rival  government,  which  shall  by  and  by  do. 
pute  the.  mastery  wtfb  the  otter,  and  finally 
supplant  it  They  have  begun  at  last  at  the 
right  end;  their  progress  now  is  upward  and 
onward.  If  they  fail,  they  will  gain  experiesee 
Without  doing  mischief,  and  every  failure' will 
only  increase  their  energies :  they  will  movt  m 
like  the  traveller  against  the  wind,  woo,  in- 
stead pf  yielding  tp  f he  Waat,  onlj  «4wWbi 
his  effqrts  as  tjie  gust  accamujajes. 

The  jnost  perfect  idea  of  a  gp^mmof  ii 
threefold,  embracing  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  monarchy,  anstocrapy,  anpl  deinocracy : 
a  single  individual,'  as  king  or  president,  gjvei 
unity  of  action  to  the  whole,  when  nnHy  «f 
action  is  required;  the  sovereignty  of  the 
BWlfl  g*ve»  division  of  the  snfcetoien  pan* 
amongst  all  the  yanoufdepartmentaoflife.iad 
fln>  #so  is  reaujsite  for  the  prudery  njaasfs. 
me^nt  of  the  affairs  of  a  community.  Que  mas 
can  obtain  but  a  limited  share  or  knowledge; 
his  sphere  df  vision  and  of  action  is  extroaly 
confined ;  he  has  only  the  experience  of  aa  ia- 
dividual ;  and  aa  an  individual  la  therefrt 
ipcapaUe  of  superintending  the  rniunte  detnh 
of  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  democracy  fQfpb* 
this  defect  by  dividing  {he  kiijg  into  as  away 
individuals  as  there  are  active  menjhgs  m 
the  society;  anil  thus  die  king  bedotnes iun- 
mately  acquainted  with  the  meanest  and  most 
trivial  circumstances,  at  id  the  United  experieser 
of  all  parties  gives  decision  and  wisdom  tt  Ash 
plans  of  action.  But  still  there  is  a  defect; 
one  leiuleris  not  enough  for  the  people  ;  a  Vm 
may  unite  them  by  his  delegated  vathority.  M 
hip  authority  is  useless  witnoqt,  sntardttaje  «f 
ftcers  tp  co^nmunicate  between  him  aad  ffie 
people.  *  One  general  could  never  lead  an  iomj ; 
his  Voice  Could  never  be  heard  over  the  whew 
host ;  he  gives  his  commands  to'  lata  fcefe**, 
and  they  communicate  the  inatructiena  la  As 
men,  Tins  is  tfee  pnjy  practipahkt  fom  af  |> 
vernmenf,  and  this  bjrings  in  the  aijatiifiinr 
prindipjle— the;  mediuni  between,  the  di^aaJQPflf 
the  people  on  tne  bnehapd,  and.  theantfy  of 
the  monarch  on  the  other.  '  There  never  was 
another  species  of  government,  and  these  1 
can  he  another;  it  may  he  modided  al" 
ways,  some  better  and  some  worse,  F 
ginaj  features  mnat  for.  ew 


1$  WAtinie  f  ehaye  ^  much  of  theiafHssaj, 
at  another  tqo  much  of  die  aristocrae^^aae. 
ther  too  'much  or  the'  democracy  :  aa  0>(nl 
die  arfstocratic  jfffiriciple  $as  ^evatiflP;  ana 
that  is  the  prfneiple  Which  eveir  innitpitTai. 
The  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  neat  exfedrieaeei 
shall  be  the  arktberaey  of  theaew  worUL  sal 
these,  iq  tMr  de}Uwra|t  «MaaaV  aWl  Bah 
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of  men.  They  shall  not  be  an 
f  of  birth,  like  the  r  triers  of  this  gene- 
ration, neither  shall  they  be  an  aristocracy  of 
*«*lth  and  of  arbitrary  power ;  they  shall  be 
Iff  aristocracy  of  worth,  and  they  shall  mingle 
Wfeh  rile  people  as  equals  and  brothers— neither 
waiting;  the  poor  with  harshness,  nor  scorning 
ttrastoctete  with  the  meanest  of  the  people. 

IVhyj  then,  should  men  divide  about  the  dif- 
ferent forma  of  govern m en t  ?  All  the  three 
for1  i  have  somethi  ng  good  and  indispensable 
itr  them,  without  which  nd  go?ermnent  could 
hi  conducted.  The  only  way  of  reaping  the 
atfnrttajjes  of  tins  pood  quality  in  each  ia, 
the  (ore,  to  unite  them  all .  Hi  t  her  to  men  have 
Bee  id  illiberal  and  exclusive  in  their  notions 
as  to  separate  the  elements  of  nature,  and 
clod  of  these  elem en ts  wi th  aJ  1  perf ec tion , 

Tfe  I  have  divided  truth  into  a  thousand  f rag- 
ineiifs,  and  idolized  each  fragment  as  a  stand- 
ard ;  one  had  a  leg  of  the  goddess,  and  he 
protested  that  he  had  the  whole ;  one  had  a 

Jttgetj  a  nail?  or  even  the  paring  of  a  nail,  and 
e  wat  equally  confident  of  having  the  truth, 
(fee  whole  truth j  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Hiring  failed  to  convince  each  other,  thej  are 
alniost  tired  of  controversy,  and  a  new  principle 
Hi  starting  into  being  which  will  lead  to  a  col- 
lection of  fill  the  fragments,  and  the  reappear- 
dnefc  of  the  long- lost  image  of  eternal  *f  ruth, 
iHio  may  be  broken,  and  scattered,  and  dissi- 
pated to  infinity,  hut  never  can  be  annihilated  ; 
her  scattered  limbs  can  be  galH  ered  an  d  u  n  i  te<  1 
Igain,  and  are  sure  to  be  so  united  when  men 
nave  imbibed  the  principle  of  unity,  and  sworn 
to  act  in  concert  as  brothers,  instead  of  weaken- 
ing their  strength,  and  thwarting  their  own 
happiness  by  a  division  of  interest. 

It  is  by  the  union  and  the  organization  that 
flte'aiudimt  of  intelligence  is  discovered.  We 
ncrtr  attribute 'intelligence  to  division  and  con*- 
fjisiom  When  an  army  is  disorganized  ;  when 
tne  ranks  do  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  genera!, 
or  db  not  understand  the  orders  which  he  gives; 
when  the  inferior  officers  rebel  against  the  su- 
perior, and  no  single  voice  has  power  sufficient 
to  move  the  whole,  the  army  is  useless ;  it  has 
lost  its  intelligence,  and  a  very  small  number  of 
opponents'  is  sufficient  to  cut  it  up  in  detail*  1 1 
it  better  to  obey  a  stupid  and  inexperienced 
leaVter,  in  such  circumstances,  than  have  no 
leader  at  -all. 

Though  we  recommend  unity,  and  reprobate 
everything  like  division  and  party  feeling,  it  is 
impossible  fat  us  to  say  how  division  is  to  be 
prevented,  except  by  long  experience  of  its  evil 
eflfecrs.  LH  visions  are  necessary  at  first  to  bring 
men  to  a  common  understanding,  to  teach 
parties  their  own  defects,  and  enable  them  to 
ttderstand  one  another  ■  and  the  consequence 
If  these  divisions  is  a  flnal  adjustment  of  dif- 
"efhees.  When  men  begin  in  ignorance  to 
nsact  business,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can 
f  it  in  a  satisfactory  way  :  there  must  be  com* 
tints,  and  these  complaints  cause  divisions; 
were  there  no  complaints,  there  would  be 
S'hn  pro  lenient — no  sufficient  stimulus  to  ex- 
feoa  s  complaints  are  like  spur*  in  the  side  of 
|e  charger;  they  increase  his  mettle,  put  vigour 
Wo  his  limbs,  and  give  dignity  to  his  move- 
jfehts. 

^  here  it,  however,  a  difference  between  com- 
ir  and  opposition.  A  party  may  compkin 
bst  the  powers  that  be,  without  aim ihg  at 
tir  over throw  ;  the  complaint  may  be  made 
.irpmsc  to  stimulate  and  do  good.  Friends 
^laiii  of  friends  without  quarrelling  with 
other  ;    they  often  reproach  each  other 


without  any  loss  of  affectum  ;  there  is  rather  a 
gain ;  there  is  abetter  understanding  created  by 
a  more  intim ate  knowledge  of  each  other's  pecu- 
liarities. The  quarrels  of  lovers  aire  the  food 
of  love  ;  if,  therefore,  we  cannot  attain  to  per- 
fection, so  as  to  conduct  all  affairs  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  if  we  cannot 
silence  all  murmurs,  and  all  occasions  for  mur- 
murs, let  us  at  least  complain  in  a  friendly 
style,  and  aim  at  the  general  good  in  alt  our 
censures :  if  we  do  so,,  we  shall  be  sure  to  keep 
together,  anil  thus  baffle  the  expectations  of  our 
enemies,  who  seem  to  be  sanguine  of  our  ulti- 
mate failure,  by  the  jealousies  of  the  parties 
composing  our  associations.  Let  us  show  them 
that  these  jealousies  are  the  jealousies  of  lover*, 
the  effect  of  mutual  kindness  and  of  ardent  zeal 
for  the  final  and  speedy  success  of  our  plans 
of  amelioration. 


Sl'ffltAY    KVEKU7G,    MAY    18, 

1 3Vfr.  Owen  lectured. — He  said  he  would  begin 
this  evening's  lecture  with  the  subject  of  Enu- 
catjon'j  because,  after  the  fullest  investigation 
into  the  principles  of  society,  we*  should  dis- 
cover the  moat  important  of  all  practical  pro- 
ceedings to  be  a  right  education  for  the  young 
and  for  the  adults.  T^ie  work  on  this  subject 
which  he  had  lately  spoken  of^  he  would  now 
quote  a  little  further:  f*  Milne  on  National 
Education.'1 

"  "f  he  object  of  all  education  is  the  pursuit  of 
truthj  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  discovery 
of  truth  contributes  to  happiness,  which  is  the 
ultima;e  object  of  all  our  actions 

"  Education  has  been  greatly  improved  of 
late  in  many  respects ;  this  country  is  perhaps 
more  indebted  to  Lancaster,  Bell,  and  1V*ood, 
than  to  any,  other  three  contemporary  indi- 
viduals in  it :  they  have  rendered  learning 
easy  add  delightful,  and  have  given  it  a  loco- 
motion which  will  probably  increase  with  acce- 
lerated speed,  till  true  knowledge  cover  the 
earth. 

"  1* he  greatest  improvement  in  education,  I 
apprehend,  is  however  still  to  be  effected  :  im- 
provements hitherto  havr  been  chiefly  calcu- 
lated to  render  learning  less  d iffi cult  of  ac<ju ire- 
men  tt  to  amuoth  the  road  and  increase  the 
celerity  of  communicating  the  branches  com- 
monly taught j  without  enquiring  what  are 
the  branches  that  are  most  essential  to  man's 
happiness. 

"  It  requires  very  little  penetration  to  perceive 
that  a  man  may  be  profoundly  learned  in 
mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  very  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  his  own  happiness  and  that 
of  the  community  depend. 

"  ft  is  this  kind  of  learning  that  has  hitherto 
been  a  desideratum  in  the  systems  of  all  educa- 
tion p  T  mean  that  branch  qf  education  trhich 
nhalf  clear  fy  show  to  man  Hoir  hit  mn  happinesk 
ti  mwt  effectually  to  be  attained* 

"  Happiness  is  certainly  the  ultimate  object 
of  all  education  j  but  there  is  one  branch  which 
points  out  more  particularly  how  that  object  is 
to  he  attained,  and  that  is  a  system  of  morality  ; 
not  a  system  of  what  is  termed  moral  philoso- 
phy taught  in  colleges ;  it  must  be  a  system 
calculated  to  convince  the  young  as  well  as  the 
old,  that  in  abiding  by  the  laws  of  morality 
they  have' by  far  the  best  chance,  not  only  of 
insuring  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  to 

themselves,  but  also  the  best  chance  of  acquir- 
ing wealth,  respectability,  and  honour  in 
society,  and  of  arriving  at  the  highest  degree 
of  human  felicity  ;  tt  must  llkewtte  point  out 


in  strong,  hut  not  exaggerated  colours,  the  im- 
practicability of  acquiring  happiness  by  a  con- 
trary course,  the  innumerable  chances  that 
every  ai tempt  to  acquire  wealth  by  unlawful 
means  has  to  frustrate  alt  chance  of  effecting 
the  very  object  wanted.  The  effect  of  the  loss 
of  character  should  be  strongly  insisted  on : 
a  single  detection  of  dishonesty  blasting  for 
ever  all  future  prospec  ts ;  nay,  the  very  suspi- 
cion of  dishonesty  may  often  have  that  effect. 

u  \i  must  also  be  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion i  it  must  be  extended  to  every  individual 
in  the  empire.  The  method  of  carrying  it 
iota  execution  I  shall  not  at  present  consider, 
but  I  conceive  it  quite  practicable,  without 
trenching  on  the  liberties  of  any  individual, 
sect,  or  religion;  from  the  progress  education 
has  been  making  in  other  countries,  it  cannot 
remain  in  the  present  state  much  longer  in 
Britain. 

''From  infant  education  much  benefit  may  be 
derived  to  mankind,  but  it  must  be  consider- 
ably modified  from  that  presently  taught,  or  it 
will  remain  only  a  hot-bed  for  prejudices. 

Ik'  infant  education  is  chiefly  of  use  in  giving 
a  direction  and  tone  to  the  feelings  oc  passions^ 
to  love,  gratkudv,  pity,  and  benevolence,  add 
to  familiarise  children  to  be  social,  obliging, 
good  natural,  kind,  and  honest,  Where  fy&y 
may  also  be  made  acquainted  with  the  produc- 
tions of  nature  and  art,  to  read,  write,  and 
cast  accounts;  but  they  ought  not  be  in- 
structed in  any  thing  they  cannot  comprehend, 
which  is  disputable  or  uncertain,  till  their 
minus  have  arrived  at  that  stage  when  reason 
is  more  mature*!.  They  ought  to  be  cautioner 
that  whatever  they  are  taught  at  that  early  age 
ought  to  be  recalled  to  the  bar  of  reason  when 
they  are  older,  and  that  they  ought  to  keep 
their  minds  open  to  conviction  in  case  they 
receive  any  new  informatinn." 

This  work,  mi  Mr.  Owen,  is  far  from 
perfect,  yet  it  contains  more  truth  than  is  Usu- 
ally met  with.  The  author  say  a  tnily,  that 
*  the  greatest  improvement  in  education  is  still 
to  he  effected  *  The  improvements  of  Lin  cas- 
ter. Bell,  and  Wood,  have  been  merely  in  the 
mode  of  teaching,  not  in  the  matter  to  be  taught. 
Herein  lies  a  vast  difference,  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  apply  the  best  manner 
of  instruction  to  the  worst  matter.  The  theory 
of  this  author  will  in  some  parts  he  found  de- 
fective; he  appears  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
science  of  human  nature*  Wealth  its  tie  sum- 
mum  benum  of  writers  of  the  present  day  ; 
whereas,  if  they  knew  practically  tile  resources 
of  this  country,  they  would  know  that,  if  these 
resources  were  scientifically  employed,  wealth 
in  the  most  overflowing  abundance  would  he 
created  for  all  with  the  wame  regularity  as  the 
seasons ♦  with  the  munificence,  of  the  mountain- 
streams,  and  with  a  free  openness  to  all  the 
human  famllv. 

It  is  true  that  education  to  be  effective  most 
be  national,  because  an  individual  has  the  power 
to  give  u  his  children  but  in  a  very  partial  de- 
gree :  the  government  and  religion  of  a  state 
are  the  main  sources  of  education,  and  it  is  by 
far  the  highest  interest  of  the  state  that  all  its 
children  should  receive  equally  the  best  rnstruc-. 
tion  in  the  best  manmr. 

With  regard  to  infant  education,  the  author 
seems  unjcuuaintid  wilh  the  fact  that  at  New 
Lanark,  under  my  own  inspection,  for  thirty 
years,  the  plan  had  flrat  Wen  introduced  and 
most  sueee>*fuU)  continued;  and  this  exje~ 
Hence  has  t+Ufht  nu  that  the  character  of 
a  human  being  \%  decided  before  six  yean  of 
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a«u  and  that  if  rational  instruction  be  given  to 
c  lifdhood  up  to  thin  Ufa  it  U  scarcely  possible 
to  destroy  Us  beneficial  effects. 

Mr,  Owen  then  proceeded  to  another  subject, 
which,  he  said,  engrossed  at  present  the  atten- 
tion of  ill  classes,  namely,  the  Trades'  Unions, 
and  more  especially  ihe  (J rand  National  Con- 
solidated Trades'  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Shortly  there  will  be  but  two  divi- 
sions in  this  nation,  the  members  of  the  Conso- 
lidated Union,  and  those  who  are  not  members ; 
hut  he  had  no  doubt  that  every  man  and  woman 
who  united  honesty  with  intelligence  would 
immediately  join  thin  Union.  •  He  most  ear- 
nestly exhorted  all  individuals  so  to  do. 

The  following  document  was  then  read  and 
commented  on ;  also  the  Memorial  of  the  Con- 
solidated Union,  of  which  Mr.  Owen  highly 
approved  ;  and,  lastly,  the  advertisement  rela- 
tive to  the  new  mode  of  marriage  adopted  'at 
Birmingham,  which  shows  that  the  people  have 
already  carried  out  their  decision  of  doing  away 
with  tne  power  and  profit  of  the  clergy  in  this 
respect 

PRELIMINARY  OBJECTS  OF  THE 
GRAND  NATIONAL  CONSOLIDATED 
TRADES'UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

Some  of  the  earliest  objects  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Union  are,  or  ought  to  be,  to  prepare 
the  public  mind. 

1.  To  unite  all  the  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent in  this  Union,  that  they  may  aid  each 
other  to  obtain  the  rights  of  industry  and  of 
humanity. 

2.  To  unite  the  industrious  and  intelligent 
with  the  non-producers  of  wealth  or  knowledge, 
in  friendship,  in  order  to  induce  all  to  desire 
to  become  active  promoters  of  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind  ;  and, 

3.  To  devise  and  adopt  efficient  arrange- 
ments to  enable  the  producers  of  wealth  and 
knowledge  to  insure  a  regular  and  full  supply 
of  both  for  the  aggregate  of  society.  To  effect 
the  first  object,  all  secresy  should  be  at  once 
abandoned  in  all  their  proceedings,  except  that 
which  is  necessary  for  order  and  regularity ; 
and  the  initiation  or  introduction  of  members 
into  the  Consolidated  Union  should  be  founded 
on  legal  and  correct  principles,  and  made  to 
be  as  agreeable  to  the  general  feelings  of  so- 
ciety as  is  compatible  with  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  Union,  and  as  attractive 
and  dignified  to  plain,  sound-thinking  men,  and 
men  of  cultivated  and  superior  minds,  as  it  is 
capable  of  being  made,  consistently  with  the 
general  success  and  advancement  of  the  ulti- 
mate important  objects  of  the  Union. 

With  t^ls  view,  whatever  might  have  been 
necessary  in  the  initiatory  ceremony  at  the 
commencement  of  the  separate  Trades  Unions, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  compatible  with  the 
principles  of  tne  Consolidated  Union  that  any 
mystery  should  be  introduced  into  the  initia- 
tion of  its  members,  as  its  principles  have  no 
other  object  in  view  than  the  substantial  im- 
provement of  mankind,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "rights  of  industry  and  of 
humanity ;"  no  secresy,  therefore,  is  necessary, 
or  can  oe  otherwise  than  injurious.  None 
should  enter  upon  this  new  and  glorious  career 
except  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
they  are  going  to  do,  and  with  their  mental 
ana  bodily  eyes  fully  open  to  all  the  conse- 
quences ot  their  proceedings. 
As  union  and  the  increase  of  it  to  the 
eatcst  possible  extent  among  the  producers 


of  wealth  and  knowledge  is  the  first  and  most 
essential  object  to  be  secured,  every  minor 
consideration  should  be  made  to  give  place 
to  it;  therefore,  whatever  remains  in  the 
initiating  ceremony  that  is  a  means  of  cement- 
ing or  extending  the  Union,  let  it  be  retained 
by  all  means  ;  but  whatever  is  futile,  useless, 
or  calculated  to  create  division  of  opinion,  and 
is  objected  to  by  a  large  majority  who  have 
become  members,  and  have  experienced  their 
effects  upon  themselves,  let  such  parts  be 
altogether  abandoned,  or  be  left  for  each  lodge 
to  use  or  not  as  the  majority  of  its  members 
may  incline.  The  second  great  object  of  the 
Consolidated  Union  should  be  to  unite  in 
friendship  the  producers  of  wealth  and  know- 
ledge and  the  non-producers. 

It  is  true  that  the  non-producers,  who  were 
formerly  the  instructors  of  the  world  in  learn, 
ing,  have  become,  through  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  general  increase  of  real  know- 
ledge derived  from  facts,  not  only  a  useless 
portion  of  society,  but  truly  one  tnat  is  now 
highly  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
human  race;  for  it  is  this  division  of  man- 
kind that  now  keeps  the  world  in  mystery  and 
ignorance,  and  inflicts  in  all  countries  the 
most  grievous  injustice  and  oppression  in  ten 
thousand  forms,  and  more  especially  upon 
those  who  provide  them  with  all  that  they 
use  and  enjoy,  and  with  the  very  implements 
and  means,  of  every  description,  by  which 
these  lamentable  evils  are  inflicted. 

This  portion  of  society  forms  the  real  ob- 
stacle to  every  important  permanent  improve- 
ment proposed  to  oe  adopted  in  this  and  every 
other  country.  The  human  race  cannot  be 
well  employed,  cannot  be  well  trained,  cannot 
be  united  for  their  permanent  good,  cannot 
be  made  rational  or  intelligent,  as  long  as  the 
directing  powers  throughout  society  are  non- 
producers  of  wealth  or  knowledge ;  and  the 
governing  powers  now,  whatever  they  might 
have  done  formerly,  do  not  assist  to  create  any 
wealth,  to  promote  the  extension  of  knowledge, 
or  to  govern  wisely;  but  they  are,  under  the 
present  system,  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  creation  of  the  one,  and  of 
the  promotion  of  the  others. 

Under  the  arrangements  which  now  exist, 
and  necessarily  exist  under  the  present  system, 
neither  wealth  nor  knowledge  can  be  created  but 
to  a  very  limited  amount,  and  that  amount, 
to  a  great  extent,  consisting  of  the  least  real 
value  in  both  to  society.  Not  one  per  cent, 
either  of  the  weakh  which  the  population  is 
capable  of  producing,  or  of  the  knowledge 
which  it  is  capable  of  receiving  and  under- 
standing, can  oe  obtained  while  the  present 
maLarrangementa  of  society  shall  be  main- 
tained. 

But  before  this  lamentable  state  of  error,  in 
theory  and  practice,  of  all  our  proceedings  can 
be  changed,  it  is  necessary  that  new  views  and 
feelings  should  be  created  between  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  and  knowledge  and  the  non- 
producers,  that  the  obstacles  which  the  latter 
place  in  the  way  of  tfce  greatest  advance  ever 
made  by  the  human  race  may  be  removed. 

To  effect  this  necessary  and  now  most  desir- 
able change  between  the  two  parties,  to  obtain, 
upon  equitable  terms,  the  union  of  nthe  capital 
of  the  one  and  the  industry  of  the  other,  the 
actual  position  of  each  must  be  made  evident 
to  both. 

It  is  true  that,  by  patience  and  perseverance, 
the  producers  of  Wealth  and  knowledge  may, 
after  some  time,  create  all  the  capital  necessary 


for  their  purpose,  and  make  ttomsstai  wktty 
independent  of  the  non-producers;  tat  that, 
again,  may,  for  some  time,  greatly  awe?  tat;  * 
producers  by  applying  against  them  the  old 
power  of  society,  of  which  they  may  for  some 
time  retain  the  control.  It  wUl  he,  bowerer, 
far  better  for  both  parties  that  they  should  sow 
cordially  unite  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  at 
once  put  an  end  to  the  senseless  competition 
and  contest  existing  between  them,  tad  to 
which  there  can  be  no  other  termination  except 
by  the  destruction  of  the  non-producers.  If 
both  parties  can  be  now  induced  to  listen  to 
reason,  and  to  discuss  their  supposed  difference 
of  interest  calmly  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
discover  what  would  be  the  best  for  both  under 
the  new  circumstances  which  have  arisen,  they 
would  soon  perceive  that  it  would  be  greatly 
for  the  permanent  advantage.of  both  that  die 
irritation  which  now  prevails  to  so  great  is 
extent  between  them  should  be  moderated,  tad 
eventually  made  to  cease  altogether;  that  the 
angry  and  degrading  epithets  which  the  partial 
now  apply  so  ignorantiy  to  each  other  should 
be  abandoned,  and  each  be  induced  to  treat  the 
other  as  men  who  must  ultimately  coaksce, 
before  they  can  safely  and  surely  enjoy  the 
full  extent  of  the  happiness  which  beknjn  to 
improved  humanity. 

By  this  coalition,  the  third  great  object  of  the 
Consolidated  Union,  that  is,  "  to  devise  tad 
adopt  efficient  arrangements  to  enable  the  pro. 
ducers  of  wealth  and  knowledge  to  insure  t 
regular  and  full  supply  of  both  for  the  aureate 
of  society,"  may  be  easily  effected/  For 
between  tie  two  parties  it  will  be  discovered 
that  there  is  far  more  capital  than  is  neceann, 
and  also  far  more  skill  and  industry  to  male 
a  right  use  of  that  capital,  than  can  he  re- 
quired to  iusure  the  production  of  whatever 
human  wisdom  may  wish  to  possess  and  enjoy. 
At  present  there  is  only  a  part,  and  amy 
small  part,  of  manual  industry  properly  applied 
to  produce  the  most  valuable  wealth,  and  that 
small  part  very  ill  directed ;  while  there  is  bat 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  scientific  power  that 
might  be  in  action  for  that  purpose,  and  that, 
too,  most  unwisely  directed. 

In  fact,  the  difference  between  the  random 
proceedings  which  are  now  universally  in  prac- 
tice, and  those  wise  systematic  measures  which 
would  bring  the  whole  of  our  national  powers 
into  beneficial  action  under  a  union  of  deaajs 
for  the  general  good  and  advantage  of  society, 
is  far,  very  far,  beyond  what  untaught,  or 
mistaught,  and  inexperienced  minds  can  com- 
prehend, until  they  can  witness  it  by  ocular 
inspection. 

And  it  is  greatly  to  he  regretted  that  any 
parties  can  be  found,  in  this  advanced  sge  of 
science,  who  have  been  allowed  to  remain » 
far  ignorant  of  their  own  interest  and  happi- 
ness, and  the  interest  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  as  to  give  any  support  what 
ever  to  a  system  for  the  government  of  society 
founded  on  the  palpable  misunderstanding* 
perversion  of  the  most  common  and  undid- 
ating  facts,  and  therefore  false*  in  principle  aod 
daily  leading  to  the  most  injurious  and  lament- 
able consequences  in  practice* 

The  parties  who  support  this  old  system 
presuppose  that  it  is  impracticable  toiom 
arrangements  to  enable  the  population  of  tips 
and  other  countries  to  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wealth,  and  give  a  sufficient  amount 
of  knowledge,  to  insure  a  regular  aod  full  sup- 
ply of  both  for  the  aggregate  wants  of  an; 
and  more,  that  these  arrangements  casnot  bt 
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made  to  keep  up  even  the  pretest  deficient 
supply  of  both  tor  the  many,  except  by  indi- 
vidual competition.  • 

These  false  notions  arise  from  not  under, 
standing  the  following  plain  and  simple  facts : 

1.  That  man  is  capable  of  being  trained  to 
become  a  far  more  powerful  machine  for  pro. 
during  wealth  than  he  has  ever  yet  been  formed 
to  be;  and  that  these  powers  in  the  individual 
may  be  made  to  increase  as  the  general  popu- 
lation of  the  world  shall  increase. 

2.  That  man  is  capable  of  being  trained  to 
become  a  far  more  intelligent  and  intellectual 
being  than  he  has  ever  yet  been  formed  to  be ; 
and  chat  this  knowledge  may  be  increased  in 
the  individual  as  the  population  of  the  world 
shall  increase. 

3.  That  man  can  be  made  a  far  more  power, 
ful  machine  for  producing  wealth,  and  a  far 
more  intelligent  being  for  receiving  and  dif- 
fusing knowledge,  by  practical  arrangements 
which  shall  exclude  all  individual  competition, 
than  while  that  evil  principle  of  division  shall 
be  retained. 

4.  That  all  the  notions  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  an  over-population,  and  an  over-popu- 
lation at  present  in  any  part  of  the  world,  are 
futile  and  childish,  and  are  opposed  to  all  facts 
and  experience,  and  to  common  sense. 

5.  Tnat  any  future  increase  of  population 
can  be  far  more  effectually  well  provided  for 
without,  than  with,  individual  competition; 
because  more  can  be  provided  for  oy  unity 
than  by  opposition  and  division. 

6.  That  this  change  from  the  individual  to 
the  general  interest  in  the  government  of  soci- 
ety, can  be  the  most  speedily  and  beneficially 
effected  by  the  Grand  National  Consolidated 
Trades'  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
and  that  it  should  be  now  the  especial  business 
of  this  Union  to  devise  and  adopt  efficient 
arrangements  to  enable  the  producers  of  wealth 
and  knowledge  to  effeqt  it  in  the  shortest  time, 
and  thus  to  insure  a  full  supply  of  both  for 
the  aggregate  of  society. 

7.  That  the  Consolidated  Union  can  now 
adopt  measures,  in  friendly  conjunction  with 
the  government  and  non-producers  of  wealth 
or  knowledge,  to  insure  an  abundant  produc- 
tion of  the  best  of  all  kinds  of  wealth,  its  just 
and  beneficial  distribution,  and  a  rapid  increase 
of  real  knowledge  to  all ;  and  it  can  effect  these 
changes  for  society  without  creating  any  con- 
vulsion, or  deranging  prematurely  or  injuri- 
ously the  existing  order  of  things ;  and, 

8.  That  the  Grand  National  Consolidated 
Trades'  Union  should  disseminate  these  views 
through  all  its  lodges,  and  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible among  the  public  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  over  Europe  and  America. 

But  many  of  the  members  of  the  Union, 
from  want  of  experience  in  arranging  exten- 
sive and  complicated  measures,  which  require 
unity  of  design  and  action,  err  greatly,  and 
most  unfortunately  for  themselves  and  others, 
in  supposing  that  large  numbers  of  men  with 
equal  powers,  and  many  of  them  untrained 
and  unused  to  devise  such  arrangements,  and 
direct  their  multiplied  operations  to  achieve 
tome  important  result,  can  ever  succeed  in  go- 
verning many  men  and  extensive  measures  well 
and  wisely,  and  more  especially  when  they  are 
opposed  by  a  formidable,  well-organised,  and 
trained  power,  acting  in  concert  under  one  or 
a  few  superior  and  experienced  leaders. 

The  evil  is,  perhaps,  equally,  or  even  more, 
mischievous  under  trie  individual  system  when 
one  or  a  few  irresponsible  men  obtain,  by  any 


means,  the  power  of  governing  the  many;  for, 
trained  aa  men  have  been,  they  almost  always 
suppose  that  the  people,  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  were  made  for  them  to  govern 
and  use  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  governors, 
instead  of  the  governing  one  or  few  being 
appointed  to  govern  for  the  permanent  benefit 
of  the  many. 

Now  it  is  practicable,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Consolidated  Union,  to  avoid  these  two 
errors,  and  to  insure  as  good  a  government  of 
its  interests,  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  its 
members  and  for  the  public  generally,  as  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  among  them  will 
admit;  and  it  may  be  made  to  be  both  efficient 
and  responsible,  as  well  as  removable  when  the 
general  interest  should  require  a  change.  But 
this  part  of  the  subject  must  be  deferred  to 
another  evening,  when  it  shall  be  explained. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tipper's  letter  in  our  next* 


tfte  Crisis. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  S4. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
two  official  documents  of  the  Executive, 
contained  in  our  present  number.  We 
have  so  long  been  labouring  to  instil  such 
principles  into  the  minds  of  the  working 
classes,  that  it  amply  rewards  us  for  all 
the  anxiety  which  we  have  for  some  weeks 
past  been  experiencing  upon  the  subject, 
to  find  such  a  judicious  and  conciliatory 
mode  of  procedure  recommended  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Union.  Sharp-shooting  and 
skirmishing  we  detest.  If  we  must  fight, 
let  us  fight  all  together,— let  us  give  a  de- 
cided and  a  conclusive  stroke  when  we  do 
strike,  and  not  content  ourselves  with 
merely  pricking  the  enemy,  or  annoying 
him  by  flea-bites.  Flea-bites  may  teaze 
and  destroy  the  rest  of  a  warrior,  but  they 
won't  kill  him ;  they  will  only  rouse  his 
energy,  and  give  fury  to  his  courage.  The 
Executive  have  recommended  a  milder,  and 
consequently  a  more  prudent  species  of 
engagement ;  they  recommend  peaceful 
measures  for  a  season, — contentment  with 
present  wages  until  the  Union  be  complete, 
and  the  demand  for  justice  can  be  made 
with  authority,  and  not  as  now  by  a  doubt- 
ful, and  at  the  same  time  wasting,  conflict 
upon  unequal  grounds.  We  hope  that 
this  counsel  will  be  unanimously  followed 
by  the  working  classes;  that  they  will 
resolve  to  oppose  despotism,  not  by  despot- 
ism itself,  but  bvpeace,  its  natural  enemy  ; 
that  they  will  hrst  secure  their  own  bro- 
therhood, and  then  present  to  the  astonished 
world  the  holy  phalanx  of  "  co-operative 
industry,19  blunting  the  arrows  of  the  foe 
by  number,  cordiality,  and  good  humour. 


The  Dissenters  are  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  effect  a  separation  between  church  and 
state,  and  have  stirred  up  this  year  a  flame  of 
discontentment  which  is  not  likely  to  be  smo- 


tlsered  until  their  utmost  wishe*  are  gratified. 
They  are  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  gather- 
ing around  their  standard  some  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  country,  both  in  respect 
to  rank  and  talent  Mother  Church  must  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice.  She  has  hitherto  . 
claimed,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  "  benefit 
of  clergy  ;J*  that  is,  the  privilege  of  being 
tried  by  the  established  clergy  alone :  and,  on 
that  account,  she  has  withstood  ail  opposition. 
But  the  host  of  opposition  clergy  is  now  over- 
whelming, and  the  population  is  divided  pretty 
equally  upon  the  merits  of  the  case*  If  pro* 
perty  is  in  favour  of  the  cburrh,  number  is 
against  her.  Her  enemies  have  the  start ;  the 
Dissenters  are  becoming  lords  of  the  ascendant. 
The  doom  of  the  old  lady  is  fixed,  and,  in  her 
stesd,  the  many- headed  hydra  of  sectarianism 
must  come.,  which  will  effectually  unchristian- 
lie  the  government,  and  realize  the  saying  of 
Christ  himself—"  I  came  not  to  send  peace, 
but  division/*  Of  division  we  have  already 
had  abundance,  as  some  think.  But  we  are  of 
Opinion  that  all  evils  cure  themselves,  and  that, 
if  we  had  a  tilde  more,  men  would  stand  a 
chance  of  coming  to  some  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Some  of  the  sealoui  non-conformists 
have  already  so  far  rebelled  as  to  take  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parsons,, 
and  make  a  kind  of  Gretna,  green  marriage  by 
acknowledgement  This  was  done  by  four 
parties  at  Lawrence-street  chapel,  Birming- 
ham, on  the  4th  ult.  C'arSilc  is  rinding  followers 
even  amongst  the  religious  Dissenters,  All  wiM 
be  friends  at  last.     The  Dissenters  have  really 

Srea  t  gr  i  e  v  an  ces  to  com  plain  of,  M  r.  W  l  Iks,  i  n 
is  speech  at  the  great  meeting  at  the  London. 
Tavern,  enumerated  several  of  them;  vu*  the 
marriage  laws,  the  burial  laws,  especially  re- 
specting Baptists  under  a  certain  a^e  not  being 
permitted  to  bury  in  the  parochial  burying, 
ground,  churches  not  paying  brick  duty,  whilst 
chapels  snd  conventicles  do,  and  Dissenting 
clergymen  compelled  to  pay  saddle-horse  duty, 
whilst  the  High  Churchmen  enjoy  an  immu- 
nity. He  related  the  following  curious  story : — 
"  A  lady  of  talent  and  education,  resident  at 
Wool,  in  Dorsetshire,  was  most  anxious  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  The  clergyman  of  the 
parish  held  three  other  livings;  he  was  not 
resident  at  either,  but  his  practice  was  to  preach 
at  each  in  succession.  The  lady  alluded  to 
being  alarmed  lest  the  poor  children  of  the  pa-v 
rish  should,  under  this  system,  be  neglected, 
succeeded  in  getting  up  subscriptions  for  them, 
towards  which  her  own  contributions  were  con- 
siderable. The  former  rector  had  approved  of. 
the  plan ;  but  the  new  rector,  on  hia  appoint- 
ment, refused  his  sanction  because  the  lad*  woe 
a  Dissenter,  and  he  threatened  that  if  ahe  went 
on  with  it,  none  of  the  children  who  attended 
her  school  should  be  allowed  to  worship  God 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church.  The  lady,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  gave  way,  and  for  a*  time 
did  not  open  her  school ;  but  she  sent  a  letter 
to  the  '  Home  Missionary  Society,'  relating  the 
circumstance.  The  society  sent  a  missionary, 
for  whom  the  lady  provided  a  house,  and  they 
were  about  to  take  toe  poor  children  uoder  jth&fc 
care,  when  the  incumbent  again  interfered,  ani&i?- 
said  that  no  missionary  should  come  meddling  u>  ™4 
there.  He  moreover  took  other  atepa,  in  tit*w 
sequence  of  which  the  missionary  was  compelled 
to  return  to  London.  The  laJy  then  sent  a1'. 
letter  to  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Re.  r 
ligious  Liberty;  that  society  interfered,  the. 
clergyman  nave  way,  and  the  missionary  was 
again  sent  ftr." 
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I*i# ***ri<m tetbswk that, to  * 
#ge  like  toe  ptwaetit,  #e^  iolofabactce 
prevail  amongst  <the  teabbfts  4f  the  people; 
What  would  eftohe  ipries6;as  the*  have  heefl 
under  the  pious  *amd  bkbdUtfraty  guidabceof 
Bo&ner  aod  Gardiaet  I  be-would  nbthere  beenof 
•content  with  mem  tnverretwwee.  Her  ladyship 
would  have  been  refltsuded  ef  the1  iancrifyini 
foduaaceolfafoie,  fite>aafd  p4teh>  end  drilled 
into  aiftbmitaioB  le  theorthedox  methodof  keev~ 
tag^acheol*  lry  a  as***  anOreeowaiaexy  discfplnst 
tbea  Hsodeta  DomiaieaDaeaiiieiAploj. 

.■     -   .,    t    ,  ilyi  ■     n.nn.   n;ii   iMini    I    II  nun 

•tW&etol  Bttttmeftt* 

lTMJfa&ltfft. 
^*ir*  MM  prdbafcte  me**e  for  tbtt  operative* 
id  towns  to  adopt,  to  improve  flieir  fmttiediarte 
tJdtiditSon,  until  the  full  and  perfect  plans  df 
united  labour  can  be  carried  into'  execution, 
ft?** 

fhst.  To  ctnrtitoue  to  iuAacnte  a  tt*ed  stttti 
weekly,  to  fbrrn'  a  fund,  tb  Become  the  founda- 
tion of  a  general  bank  for  the  worttng  classes', 
wtteh  fund  should  be  sttcred,  antt  not  applied' 
fo  airy  othe*  ttof  pose  whatever. 

Second.  To1  engage  the  most  hottest  and 
ttfperienced'  btrtclier,  baker,  cheesemonger, 
grocer,  &c.  td  become  their  afeents  or  traSea- 
tfMttt  trpon  the  following  cotuttndris  :— 

1.  That  they  purchas*  the  bfcst  articfes  id 
their  ***pe*tive  brariches  of  business,  in  the 
bart-ditrleeta  tor  money  only. 

*  *Phat  they  add  a  fair  per  centage  to  the 
l^c^t&remttnerite  them  Ibr  their  eXpe>ienco 
atttf  trouble,  and  charge  theaame  price  to  att. 

3.  That  tttey  «ell  ft*  ready  itfoiWy  or  cash 
only,  that  there  may  be  no  risk,  or  necessity 
to  make  an  additional  charge  fbr  risl,  of  bad 
defct*. 

4.  That  all  the  Onion,  without  exception, 
who  can  buy  with  cash,  make  their  Ourchaaee 
at  the  shops  and  store*  of  these,  their  trades. 
mem  only,  that  by  this  stfefcfy  }i*e&,  ready- 
Bfoney  custom,  thd  trtaJesrtiaa  may  be  enahled' 
to  buy  largely,  and  sell  upon  the  neat  terms  to 
tnV  Union*  customers. 

5.  That  there'  shook* bethfcfHBeat  comldence, 
i»o«t  opeli1  eomTOunication>  ami  beat  traderstarf- 
dffcfe,  by  fatr  and  honeat  deaHttg  on'bdth  sides, 
between  the  tradesmen  and  eustoniehr;  arid  the1 
tome*  mtrift'tftaf  mAe  a  good;  dnhfortahle4 
IWiri*,  as  all  hottest,  hiduetriOuitrieri  are  justly 
entitled  «o  do. 

6.  All  the  Operative*  ahbhldk^-in^nstkhtf 
employment,  tipon  the  best  ternlt1  they  cati  ob- 
taSn,  until  such  terms  can  be  thede  by-the  C<$tt- 
ehlidated  UriiOrt  with  the  irott-pYodueers  of 
w^lth'tfhd  knowledge  an  AaU  Kberiite  aH  the4 
pfttinjcrttg'  eiatMesYfn>ni  the*'  slavery  arid  degra- 
dation in  which  theyhaVe  hitherto  been  ahd? 
tftsw'ttre. 

is  That  nv  more  viefcht'  kngtikgeWanrfiy 
pi*c*edfir£9  take  pfefce  on  the  part  of  ih^ope*. 
tttiVesfto  their  employer*. 

^Tha*WetV  things  be  done  W  ftnYfll  prfafei- 
•plea  ^general  ahd  genuine  charity  and  real 
Iri&dtfeW  tftnwnfc  all  the  operatives  eff  every 
trade  and  calling,  that  they  ittry,  i&  dttetinie, 
eW  prepared  tBWfrrte  ftt  ewe  great*  alrid  gratia 

iWttust;  fitted  bffflr^^*^1^^1  ^nilm> 
•fin*'  tfle*'petWWieht' hemmt'oi^ thethsex^es*  and 
wlen^  eniidi'en1;  when  tHeasthfeff'snill  i4e  adopted 
to  pt*eVeiW  pOfeWyi  or^tHe  ttiost  distant  'fear*  of 
it,  from  all  whb  shaH  beedttfe1  honest  and  in- 
<tettHm»,  awd  witlvou^oei^alivei'or  aervantk 
Otf^'nwtieav 

OW*kmt  Of  the  EWCutive; 

E.  C.  tyOVQLM. 


A  MEMORIAL 

F*m>tlkt  Qi#nd  fraternal  Contfidated  THtiek1 
Union  qf  Qre#t  Britain  and  Irdand,  to  the 
F+Odu&r*  aM  Non-pro&Ucm  Iff  Wealth  and 
WNMkdfr. 

ft  Is  erfdedt  that  the  materials  soperabound  ia 
Ear-ope  and  Ameriet  for  prodaciog  more  perma- 
neat  sod  annual  wealth  than  the  population  of 
ftfose  countries  can  adSrantageotftlj  ttae  or  coo- 
atfaie,  attboagh  the  popvtatloo  should'  increase  in 
Us  aarafat  eearae  for  many  bnndred  yeara ;  and 
that  the  Wen  now  noted  upon  by  meat  of  the  old 
foveramvats  of  the  world,  that  there  sua  be  at 
the  same  period  a  anrphmpopalatioa  and  savplatf 
pr«4iict4on»  ia  too  much  apposed  to  the  common* 
aenae  of  mankind,  aa  well  aa  to  the  cultivated 
Judgment  of  the  moat  onlightesmd  mMe,  and  to 
the  men  of  the  moat  exteoeive  practical  espcriettoe 
fu  tKe  science  of  production  aad  distribution,  to 
be  retained  aa  a  principle  oo  which  to  legislate. 

It  Fa  alao.eaideni  that  there  ia  a  vera  large  pro- 
portion of  the'  population,  fllth  of  Europe  and 
America,  living  iu  a  atate  of  ignorance,  divisioo, 
and  destitution,  so  degrading  to  hnrnaa  nature, 
that  none,  neynot  one  of  the  human  race  should 
be  permitted,  by  those  who  *S>©ro,  to  be  so  de- 
baaed  and  miserablo,  while  they  bold  the  means 
of  mawins)  hmt  eitner  what  he-h,  dr  ah  hfteHl^eat, 
good,  rich,  and  happy  being. 

It  ia  equally  efwJent  that  the  IMowledge  of 
makinc;  use  of  these  ioTaluabia  ibalerlala  for 
producing*  a  surplus  ot  wealth,  Improving:  the 
aytreral  eeadltWaud'  tfttrractef,  anU1  or  ftishHng 
thebappioeaa  of  the  hattista  nscef  dows  net  ealat 
among  the  governments  of  Europe  and  America, 
of  athhhg  the  lion-producers  of  wealth  and  know- 
fta«ge\  who  form,'  control,  and  direct  these  go- 
veruaieof.  It  tsr  thus  evident,  beaauae  it  vroatd 
begreatly  for  the  interest  of  every  individual, 
without  Onere*cf*pfi<*rt,  amobg  the  non-prodocera 
of  wealth  and  kaowtat)ger  AM  fheetj  materials 
were  call ed  Into  aejioo,  aad  properly  aaed;  an 
that  the  superior  knowledge,  qaalitiea,  aod  qnali. 
neafiatfa1  previously  mentiOded  stiould  be  given  to' 
the  whole  population,  and  that  then?  pbveleaJ  conv 
dition  in  all  respects  should  be  improved'  in  the 
same  proportion  aa  their  means  of  enjoyment  and 
their  knowledge  ft  ere  increased. 

ft  Ix  e+idebt,  also;  thut  the  ctfstttfff  gbVern- 
DNUnrof  Buropeand  Aaterlea  are  cOnveraaat  only 
with  the  oW  notions  of  governhig,  derived  fg*m 
former  times,  whan  the  maaa  of  maoktad  were 
barbarians  and  irrational,  or  incongruous  aod 
grossly  iUcooettttenV  id  al4  their  thoughia  aod 
aotianas  tfhu  that  tWese  g^TerrimeSw  have  do 
eaoeeptioowaw  to  ssrasaa  intetlraestattdaaperior 
population,  or  how  t*  govern  wiaaij>  for  the  happi^ 
nesa  of  mahbind. 

Tne*  iftetnuflalists,  however,  knoW  that' sudden 
^v¥at  chSh^ea  df  the  governing  powers  are 
batarddttc  etpVSHmeat.,  add  o#ght,  if  other  more 
rational  «t)d  peaceable  meaaurea'ean  be  adopted  to 
effect  the  fundamental  changes  now  required  in 
b& man  affairs,  to  be  avoided. 

tne  MemorTalists  atse  know  that  the  present 
A*s*ewv?fc>er  outline  Of  all  the  a^rvarnments  in 
Esree*snjd'As«crieB  aaay  be  easlty  and  advau- 
taa;eously  adapted  to  introduce,  auperiatead,  and 
perfect  the  great  changes  now  rendered  unavoid- 
aDlCtJy'ttfe'prosires's  in  the  knowledge  of  facts  j 
an*d  teat  the  rnt)ividdah^dowv  at  the*  head  of  these 
^ofeVtrswtru  ttwy  as  well,  or,  perhaps,  iu  acme 
resakxits,  owing  to  thoir  experieaee  in  sHreeting 
old  governing  powers,  better  assist  to  direct  this 
s/oddand^ great  end  than  new  men,' lesa  accnatomed 
to 'control  nsrtlorial  and  complicated  moveirieota. 

fn%:  lw>mothrl*r*t«,1mow  that  tire  change  from 
theae  old  errors  and  evils  must  nowbe-made,  but 
it  iriodiftereot  to  them  who  the  individuate  may 
ee'byjtnom  the  irreat  work  shall  beachrevedi 
ihej  are  decided  only  upon  giving  all  tne  faculties 
SndehCfjrles,  including  all  the  physical  aod  men> 
ratphwerirbf-boffy  ahd  mind,  of  the  producers  ef 


weafth  ah  v  avow  fcdge,  tuthuvu^geteraisgparucs 
wwoaaall  opealy  declare  that  Ihuy  win  aow 
boneatly  aad  faithfully  adopt,  Wwfrowt  Oetay.taaat 
Bteaenres  *i  avactioa  wMetr  your  sacaaoriaJieis 
kaow  can  aJooe  give  hearth,  malcfflsBwaw,  sauas^ 
wealtb,  peaoeg  truth,  aad  peraaaaawt  bappiaesd  ts 
the  population  of  all  couutriea. 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  henceforward  be  de- 
ceived respecting  the  objects  of  theGrsuMl  Katiaaal 
Consolidated  Trades'  Union  of  Great  Britain  aad 
rretand  ;  for  this  association  baa  not  beeu  formed 
to  contend  with  the  master-producefs  of  wesll% 
and  kiibwiedge  for  some  paltry  advance  ia  n>e 
artin^urmottey.prfre  hr  etcnan^ejbr  their  latmar, 
lealtw,  liberty,  datoraY  doloythenr,  aad  life ;  bet 
U  iaavre  to  etery  Cue  the  beat  eultfvuliwu  of  si 
isajlrfaealtiea,  and  the  afoot  aowaaasyewuu  ener. 
else  of  all  their  powers,  physical  anil  aaamtut,  char 
they  sour  be  enabled  wisely  to  amply  tfee  ia^x- 
haastible  mateViala  provided  by  nature,  to  gwe 
to  every  human  being  she  full  extern!  of  tfce  hsav 
pioeaa  which  bis  individual  nature  ao  caduvaud 
aod  exercised  ■  capable  of  receiving  and  candying, 
without  interfering;  with  the  afell-beiug;  mid  hap- 
pitteas  of  his  fellow- men. 

The  Memorialists  are  therefore  ready  aWw  fa 
ewtef  on  gcueVal  tie^etlstlotis  with  the  gaaera- 
mentd  of  Europe  sirid  America,  to1  devise  uuo  de- 
dlde  dpdhfhe  mode,-rhw  leant  fajtrriowa  to  all  par. 
rtea,  by  #hieh  this1  Chung?  me?  am  at  amce  afr 
fected  in  the  ptlSciple  amt  araealc#  ef  g^vtVsUag  ? 
that  the  barsurouu  mugaaga,  %axafsmc  uiofeure, 
and  ihw^ioaullegWmlaa^tm^areueTml  tawoaajham 
Europe  and  AmericS^  amy  cease  and  be  fbr  ever 
forgot  tea ;  that  all  ssea  aad  partiea  aauj  be  m- 
stracted  and  employed  ia  a  superior  susm aer  to 
produce  real  wealtb  and  aonud  wiodoe*  ;  taut  by 
degrees  tbe«*e  couutriea  and  every  portion  of  the 
earth  may  be  so  well  cultivated,  and  ttie  iahsbu- 
ahts  so  much  Improved,  that  it  shall  become  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  wKtch  theiWduatry,  akltt  aad 
linowledttje  df  mho  areSidw  cbinp^teut  to  forai. 

And  aa  did  society  is  breaklnir/  up  ia  atl  Ms 
department*,  and'  nipioiy  advene?**  to  freuertl 
disorder,  the  Metnorldhuva  arts  o^etroua  tuatthe 
nrisuodevataudimr'  betvieuo  the  wrbdsieaiu  asa) 
noa-prodhcera  of  wealth  and  kmawieo^e  auaartdae 
adjuated,  for  the  benefit  of  hot  a- part  tea,  with  ts* 
least  paaaib|e  4ql4y. 

Oo  behalf  of  the  Kaecutiee,  in  couu«P  asaem- 
bled,  Joum  Bb-owm, 

David  WATauvs, 
ioHrf  DdoTflWAirt- 


(From  Me  Bit matajmsm^swj'mmf.J 
.     ,  NOTICB. 

-At  Lawrvnce-atreat  Chapel,  Birmlagiism,  stay 
the  4th,  after  the  Moraing  Service  wua  over,asur 
Cbriatiau  Dissenters  desiring  tfie  congresjwti—  *■ 
stop,  •'  took  the  marriage  anuir  into  their  own 
bands,*'  in  the  fallowing  manner  :— 

(Copy.) 
Before  this  congregation  I,  Chariea  Bradley, 
jun.,  give  you>  Emma  Harris,  this  ring  to  wear  aa 
a  memorial  of  our  marriage,  and  this  wratem 
platTge,  stamped  wi(h  the  impree*iooe  of  me 
"  United  Rights  oTWah  and^Voman,w  derfarW  t 
wffl  be  your  iaitnfnl  btisband  from  this  thee 
henceforward. 

(Srgaed)       CwAfctts  Hk  abLsrv,  Jaw. 

(Copy.) 
Before  this  ceagfrejration  I,  fiatata  Barrw,  rs> 
celve  this  rlag  to  wear  as  a  memorial  of  ear  saar* 
riage,  aad  five  you,  Ohailes  Brajulear,  Jesw  oaas 
Written  pledge,  ataastcd  with  the  jmatuaamaa  mf 
the  "  UaitedBigbtsofMaaandWotaam/diissrlas 
I  wiir  be  yuur  faith fal  wife  from  taia  tiaae  htaaa 
forward.  (Sigaed)         Kmisa  Babasw 

(Copy;) 
Before  this  congregatioa  I,  Roger  HaissamwKsw 
give  you,  Mary  Loama  Bradley^  thia  Horn  la  wsaw 
as  a  memorial  of  our  marriage,  and  tain  writsmm. 

piedge,    stamped  with  the  impressions   -g  *SL- 
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•«  Coiled  Right*  of  Map  and  Woman,"  desiring  I 
wflf  be  your  faithful  hatband  4rom  this  time 
henceforward. 

(Signed)        RoptR  HpLiNpwpRTH. 

Before  this  congregation  I,  Mary  Louisa  Bradley, 
receive  this  ring  to  wear  aa  a  memorial  of  our 
marrisge.  and  give  you,  Roger  Rolinaworth,  Ihu 
writf eii  pledge. ■tamped  with  the  imprtaBioni  of 
the  *'  United  Kfj^hts  of  Man  and  Woman/'  declar- 
ing I  will  be  your  faithful  wife  from  this  time 
henceforward. 

(Signed)       Mary  Louisa  Bradley. 
(Witnesses)    Charles  Bradley,  Sen.  * 

Hannah  Bradley* 

Wn.  Harris,  Sen. 

Elizabeth  Harrijl 

Thomas  Ten n ant, 

f  ranges  Bradley  T^na^t, 

Edwin  ^radle?, 

Charles  SfjpiRE, 

Anf|  forty,  two  others. 


Rolls  Court, Dubh^ Tuesday, Jan.  1 4, 

<5p-0>pKJUTlYE  SOPIETIE^. 

Thomas  Dormoa,  Sarah  his  Wife,  and  Lfdia 

Thompson,  r.  John  Jagoe  and  •there. 

Mr.  Sergeant  0'Ughieny  with  whom  woe  Mr. 
Wpulfe,  K.  C,  op  the  part  of  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Jf goe,  showed  canoe  why  the  conditional  order 
made  ip  tan  laat  Terai  for  the  appeiatment  of  a 
receiver  in  ihfe  cause,  should  not  be  made  abee- 
Juio.  The  pleiotiffii  Mad  their  bill  aa  judgment 
creditors  of  the  late  Willis**  Thompson,  formerly 
a  merchant  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  afterwards  of 
Clookeeo,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Mrs.  Dorman 
aid  Miss  Thompaeo  were  the  surviving  slaters  and 
heirs  of  William  Thompson  ;  they  did  not  by  their 
bill  claim  the  estate  aa  heirs,  but  proceeded 
merely  aa  judgment  creditors,  in  right  of  judg- 
mante  obtained  so  far  back  aa  1^7,  against  his 
eon,  by  the  late  Alderman  Thompson,  whose  par* 
aoual  repreaentativea  they  are.  The  late  William 
Thompson,  on  the  9th  of  March  last,  made  his 
Will,  duly  attested,  and  thereby  devised  the  eatate 
to  trusters,  thirteen  in  number,  of  whom  Mr. 
Jugoe,  is  one.;  meat  of  those  troateea  are  resident 
io  England,  oad  eight  of  them  have  refused  to 
act;  there  were,  however,  five  {acting  trustees, 
and  Mr.  Jagoe  bad  the  sanation  of  hie  co-acting 
trustee*  for  everything  ho  bee  done;  he  bad  a 
power  of  attorney  from  the  other  aetfogtCReteee.' 
and  eight  new  trustee*  had  been  appointed  in  the 
Doom  of  those  who  had  declined  4o  act. 

Mooter  of  fan  #to/lt.-~le  not  this  the  case  In 
which  some  passagea  were  read  to  me  from  a  very 
qxtrwAnary  will  I  1  recollect  it  is  a  very  pe- 
ORJUar  case.  A  question  arises  whether  the  frusta 
of  thin  wiil  can  ever  be  executed,  or  whether,  by 
reaaen  of  their  immoraMf  and  illegality,  Me 
awtate  is  not  now  vested  in  the  Crown. 

Sergeant  O'LoohUn  —  That  que^tonoaunn^  h% 
discussed  now ;  It  can  only*  be  ca\se^  upon  tba 
hearing! 
'  Master  of  the  Rolls.—  I  wish  to  hear  It  now. 

Sergeaoj  O'Loosltn.— There  are'  many  persons, 
my  lord,  who  think  that  these  trusts  ought  to  be 
executed,  and  there  are  actually  persons  rea^y 
Co  advance  money  for  the  purpose. 

Master  of  the  Roils.— The  law  wM  decide 
between  these  parties.  I  see  that  this  cause  will 
fro  on,  and  that  this  testator  bat  funrisbed  a  fruit- 
ful fiefd  for  litigation. 

Sergeant  O'Lo^a/eu.-^Whttteverqoeationamay 
arise  hereafter,  this  ia  a  simple  motion  tor  a  re- 
ceiver, and  what  I  object  to  fa,  a  summary  order 
taking?  the  property  out  of  the  hands  oftne  trustees 
before  they  her*  had  time  to  answer  the  bill. 
Serety,  if-atl  the  trustees  were  willing  to  act,  there 
would  be  no  pretence  whatever  far  the  inter  for* 
«"«P  Q^k^QOJtrt^^^MWn^^f  ijbepjaiqtiflra 
baje.  imputed  inspired  tp  tyr,  Jago*.    1  am  npl, 


driven  upon  ajbim  motion  to  argue  the  truata  o/  this 
will  j  this  is  top  doubtful  a  case  for  the  court  to 
grant  a  repairer  in  the  first  instance.  The  plajgr 
tiffs  claim  «a  judgment  creditooj,  but  admit  that 
they  proved  the  debt  under  a  commission  of  baokr 
rupjxy  which  issued  against,  the  testator*  this 
displaces  them  aa  judgment  creditors. 

Master  of  lbs  £eifc.-rWa*  not  interest  paid  i# 
1831? 

$e rgeanj  Qiltpgfilen.—l  assert  that  thepqymept 
wps  niajle,  pof  or  account  pf  interest  op  those 
jup'gnienta,  feu*  of  a  icharg*  of  £1&0Q,  created  by 
th*  depji  un^er  wjuch  Thompson  took  the  etMtte. 
The  learned  Sergeant  then  initiated  that  thf  re  was 
no  case  whatever  made  by  the  pleiotifle  pa* 
alleged  insolvency. 

Mister  of  tfi*  #jtoKr,r-\Vppt  does  Mr.  Jage* 
pay  on  that  subject  ? 

Sergeant  0>  LpgJUeri^He  ewqara.  fee  haa  *wq 
hundred  pqrpq>  a^vear.  and  a  first  charge  on  a  fee 
simple  estate  fpr  over  four  thousand  poRqdp ;  fJvU 
he  is  worth  several  fhotisand  pouu4f  above  hi* 
(jebts,  and  he  djstjpct|y  denies  embarrassment  j 
besides,  be  has  the  authority  of  trustee*,  some  of 
whom  are  admitted  tp  be  moat  opulent;  and  wfl 
havef  in  addition,  tbe  aWaiit  of  Mr,  fjqtchint, 
que  of  (he  pof  trueteef,  wbq  ratifies  h,ia  act*. 
We  ^ave  fijea.rly  displaced  thp  ajlegationa  on 
Wbicji  the  plaiatip>  relied,  nanialy,  inaolyaicy, 
aofi  tha,t  JVlr.  ffagpe  acted  without  authority. 

'fflyfcftPfm  f<pi/«.-T-Before  you  «niaA|,  *er»» 
gfeaj|tt  rf a4  to  me  ft*  Kn»J^  o(  t^e  will,  J  wim> 
tq  hear  the  pajrt  Ufh^ch  prescribes  If  wq  Car  eqr 
opefqtive  societies,  and  to  cooairter  |h.ejr  IfgajUty, 
Thea,e  trusts  oiuai  \#  tested  Pj  \h*  «tapd«rd  of  th^q 

(ftw- 

Sergeant  Qyf*ghfa-Th9  estate  is,  4emiaed  to 
tbjrteep  trustees,  wi^  a  power  Io  raise  money  or 
to  sell.  TIup  w,|ll  t^en  directs  thai  tha  apm, 
«  w\*?4  *»  the  estate,  pr  orocRred  h.y  late  of  %, 
oyer  a.nd  abqve  the  legal  charges  thereon,  mua.t  po, 
lent  by  aai4  frpateeq  at  intereat  pf  $ye  per  cepj{f, 
or  qt  the  |egql  rate  9?  iptereat  if  leqf»  to  M-o^eaa, 
qr  others,  legally  catUJefi  to  aet  fot  co-oparqt»»e 
communities  ip,  .^aglaad,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
foyoded  op  the  general  princip|ea.  laid  down  in  a 
boo]^  whic^  I  have  written,  Prqcti^i  Pirectiqoe 
for  ^e,  Speedy  q^  Economical  ^q^iab^ne^t  of 
Communities  qp  the  principles  qf  Mutual  Co- 
operation, y piled  Poaaeaqippa,  and  Equality  of 
Exertions  and  Enjoymeiiu.^|jc^q>p.  1W,  W. 
Strange  qnd  ^.WUaqnj,buA  pqt  more  ^bfMonc  th«ut 
saoyd  poppq>  ia  to  be  leqt  to  any  oqe  community.' * 

The  learqe^l  Sjqrgeant  then  iuiuqte^  that  the 
trusts  of  the  will  bed  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent motion  ;  that  the  will  wae  dulv  atteated  ;  that 
ita  execution  was  not  questioned ;  that  the  legal 
eatate  being  in  the  trustees,  they  could  not  be 
dkplaeed  by  this  summary  application. 

Mr.  IFarrea,  K.  C,  and  Mr.  49o#f,  K.  C,  for 
the  pleiotiws.  The  ptaintifla  claim  not  only  aa 
creditors  by  their  judgments,  but  nfao  for  the 
charge  «f  Hftoen  hundred  pounds,  to  which  they 
are  undeniably  entitled  as  the  personal  represen- 
tatives of  Alderman  Thompson.  They  $0  fuNher, 
and  allege  that  all  their  claims  were  fully  admit- 
ted  by  William  Thompaoo  In  a  wiH  made  by  him 
in  1825,  and  they  revfved  their  Judgment  io  1827. 
They  also  make  case  of  a  deficient  fund,  for  thejjr 
aasert,  and  it  is  not  denied,  that  the  entire  pro- 
perty wift  be  fnsuflcient  to  pay  their  demands  If 
eatabHshed.  Who  la  the  person  coming  into  this, 
court  to  dispute  the  claima  of  the  heirs  and  credi- 
tors? A  mere  volunteer.  He  produces  s  power 
of  attorney,  alleged  'to  he  from  the  other  acting- 
trustees,  but  he  baa  not  disclosed  the  first  name 
to  it,  and  there  were  good  reasons,  for  concealing 
that  name;  it  is  that  of  jvfr.  John  Scqtt  Yandeieur. 
If  we  are  to  credit  public  rumour,  he  was  a  very 
proper  person  for  Mr.  Thompson  tqpnt  forward  ap 
a  truatee  for  co-operati re  societies^  hp  ia  a  person 
admitted  to  have  ha^but  lijttle^regqrd  for  thelawq 
of  property  aa  they  at  present  exist  in  this  coun- 
try.   Butthay  spy  eight  new  trustees  have  been 


appoipttd.  We  are  net,  homaweu,.  lev*  whan  of 
how,  oa  by  whom.  The  wirl,  pot  admitivng  fhr 
ihr  prav#ntita«Rlidily,  directs  no  net.  so  bo  done 
umtii .  the  entire  number  of  tveatee*. .  be  1 alv.  The 
posjutf  paadsueedb^Mr.Janjoo,as)a>asgood  byoely 
^rcicomprntelf  faisifiea.htoaothRaity.  Wo  have 
Hot  eqnirtntep  oureelroa  wish  ragoa  ohavgea  of 
tn^qraaaameRt  y  we  hare  staled  distinct  meis.  It 
as  ow ona  bf  Mr.  Jleanavd that  Mr.  Jagoa  waa  lately 
arretted,  and  that  he  eeoaped  fvom  the  boilMwv 
and  that  Mr.  Jagotx liaea  oa  board  has  boat  to  avoid 
asreai.  Mr.  Jajtoe  aoawera  tnta  by  saying  that 
he  haa  been  ehnoac  fas  Bbgland  coaauiting  two 
truateeaof  tha>wilL^aodwm*  he  lived  anboufd  h4s 
btatv  ouu\tag.qnquu^ia4otbe-llahar4e»  on  the 
south  cose*  of  Eogiand,  which  he  says  hat  only 
occupied  bimqboqt  Ave  uaeoka* 

rarfJs-«^4ero/faeliatfr,^howdoeo ho  answer 
Ibe  eharge  aftbe  reacu*? 

Mr.  0oJf.~?Tbe  ohargojuraioat  him  is,  elmttio 
eaepped  front  the  bailiffs  am  the  aid  of  bis  boat's 
orern,  and  by  preaeotiog  Bra^arma.  Tho>  answer 
of  Mr.  Jagwa  ia,  thai  he  did  not  use  any  (we  arms, 
that  fa,  tfioi  ho  did  net  discharge  any.  The 
learned  oaamael  man  then  proooading  to  detail 
ether  foots,  such  ap  ao  aa^cARoa,  and  aproaeas  at 
(he  suit  of  a  proprietor  of  a  neweajapes  ta  Corb. 

Jf  aster  of  the  HeJle^lt  qppeara  tamerhatyow 
bate  two  atcong  foeto :  thp  hatdtnqlt  voakataoe  of 
Vha  defeadaAt  on  hoard  bfa  boot  aa  areas  arroat, 
qpd  the  tact  of  thwesoaponqt  deapad. 
.  The  Learned  Oaontel  than  aubmsttmi  thai  a 
qlqar  ease  had  been  made  Io  show  that.  Mr.  Jbgoo 
ought  not.  to  ho.  entraqted  with  taaa  property. 
Hw»x  aa  Iq  the  truata  of  the  walL  Thm  wit)  dirtota 
thot  IhRtisjataabouid  ho  exacuied  aawordaag  to 
thq  hook.  Tho boa* dmdactljr  aaasaspn  intention 
t^gbfBah  marriaaaw 

Mr.  Wonlfe%  for  the  defendant,  objected  to 
rap/Jiageho  book. 

-  Mr.  ^aJLw^Wohavo  a\  copy  oi  the  hook  pvo- 
soniodbythe  author  to  hj«  eaafteas,  with  has  ovta> 
hjmdwrfaimriniit 

Matiemofiks  IsRaw.^ShR  m^dfatiaatlyumfota. 
tqtsR?haok;iyon  have  a  oJea*  sight  to  road  i|. 

The,  Laaimed  Cbqnaai  then  read,  amonget  atbata, 
the  falhvwiog.  poaaagea:-- 

M  The  yojing  mamhor%  aojatioalarl^  she  momoo, 
could  have  no  ioduoomont  taajaav«cttbemseJvu*lo  * 
tho  iuevorRhle  despotism  of  tug  missjage  (auw  of 
soqiety  at  large,  pieJd;iag  up  for  mod.  or  lot  a 
abawt4tre4  and  Artificially  magRilWd  giwtitoatioR 
their  personal  indepeadenaa.  sHrtej  com m unity 
vcsmld  prohahiy  form  wjnbta  MwK  ejertafeiegiifc- 
tVajM  for  the,  mtorooarsA  of,  men  and  immoas 
culifglyojii  priaoiptaa  ofvoiaUty.bojfgthoae  of  en, 
lightened  reaaoo,  having  happincaajaoksy  io.mowv 
inataad  of'  prinpspies  06  cgmrlco.  qr  aaetioiam 
adopted  hy  e>fferent  atola  wAtbout  tbo  ttmotaat 
cemaaoR  aatotho  miaoRy  or  hasaAsjam  to,  Irr  poa* 
dpoad .  by,  thoaa,  fortuddaag,  aileaqovxy,  beoauao 
incppRbm  taadordrratons. 

<»Aa  tot  fatariHwYaftamongts  lh«  aoxeq  out  of 
masriags  witbfai  a  ooatmanAty,  the  oagaJalioaR  for 
thq  inhuoouvaa might  be  aoajtrRoajed,  batji.witii 
respect  to  the  qualification  0/  tRis  mots  inaooeot 
had  ajladly^dfopflaiqgof  bMmw  pojajfina^ipdao  the, 
imprudent  increaae  of  numbers,a»  toaocpaipjiahiat 
th^asR^MinowtatfifliAllf  both,  vhese-tbjeots  5  ami 
*\kto*oe**K^&o&\Qh*vmn*°*  *  piuipoRdaM 
ranoo  of  good  ovjiv  evil  might  then  be  termed  mat- 
ria^togsaAi^lhoao.who  haaq  keap  Roouatomed 
io>aa^>Qia40.moatls.watb  the  fo|teiu\fca^aiBgear., 
foiajpsbtauijl  aRdeRtirelp«qaasetMiai  a^Rtniouioa* 
,M  Uadajt  tho.  qeaRkeq  of  tjae  rraj  aqd  twajaii 
nerfORal  iudapefidoRoa>  0^  helh.nagfs  of  aJJ  adaMs> 
fo.Rj  a^Pi^iuiitt.qpjniamnityft.lh*  tho 

incretao,  would  faJlf  Rttqraji^k  api  *f  *  mattan  of 
eo#rso^oa>  thoat  wqoHm  whojo,  oxgoAiiRMttn,  wjaa 
best  adapted  to  it;  the  heajjhieet,  tho  inoga 
formed,  and  those,  Itkaly  t^ou4iJ|^tbiil«aaRi,ip4em- 
vealee*©* 

•#  Tdhoao  whom  orgaajfalioq,  diiklgey*  or  a}fa« 
eaaRfVendorad  qndi  Cor  conAr^^naj  tg.imi  ifir 
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creiwi,  would,  en  well  frqm  the  tanuonce  of  public 
opinio*,  at  from  personal  prudence,  gladly  throw 
the  cans  of  seen  increase  oa  those  to  whom  eir- 
cemstancesund  orgaeisatioe  would  reader  It  the 
laaat  bortheeoome  aad  the  most  eerteiuly  repaid.* 

Toe  Learned  Cauaaal  tbca  contended  that  tbeaa 
doctrines,  seeking  to  anaal  mnrrlngc  altogether, 
were  contrary  to  the  lawa  of  Ood  aud  muu  \  aad 
that  the  will  of  a  testator,  teadiaf  to  promulgate 
aad  perpetoate  aaeh  immorality^  ought  not  to  be 
sanctioned  by  a  ooert  of  justice. 

8ergeaat  0*Loeaisu.— It  is  eery  aafalr  that  we 
married  ami  ahoeld  be  debating  this  topic ;  it 
ought  really  to-be  tried  by  a  jury  of  metroes. 
.  Jfesfer  e/  ikt  Acilr.-My  impreeskm  is  so 
strong  with  the  plainUfb  that  I  wUl  aot  troeble 
you,  Mr.  Ball ;  1  with  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Woolft. 

Mr.  Woulfs,  K.  C,  then  aubmitied  that  the  bill 
-did  aot  impeach  the  will,  nor  did  it  question  either 
the  power  of  the  testator,  its  execution,  or  iu 
trusts.  He  thea  eoateaded  that  apoa  this  bill,  so 
framed,  ao  ooort  ooold  eatertaia  either  the  legality 
or  validity  of  the  wW.  It  was  a  mere  creditors' 
salt,  aad  it  passed  by  altogether  the  qeestioes  aow 
for  the  first  time  raised.  If  the  sanity  of'  the 
testator  waa  deemed,  it  wee  a  qeestioa  to  be  tried 
■at  law.  Mr.  Jagoe,  actiag  aader  the  best  adtiee, 
la  order  to  pet  the  qeestioa  m  a  traia  for  trial, 
had  distrained }  he  had,  however,  takea  only  ooe 
beast  from  each  tenant}  there  wera  eeteaieea 
repteriss  peadasg,  any  oae  of  which  will  eaable 
too- validity  of  the  wUl  to  be  doeided  by  a  jery. 

MmUr  0/  fas  Aolw.— The  Ptalntiffe,  who,  1 
think,  hate  made  a  clear-prima  fmto  ease  of  ere* 
diters,  wash  to  at  old  scrambling  aad  fightiag  for 
the  reals,  aad  ? cry  proper*/  come  to  tats  court  to 
protect  the  property..  I  am  disposed'  to  oooslder 
this  a  case  of  waste,  ead  I'll  aot  allow  the  ream 
tebooweptuway. 

Mr.  IVoutfk.— The  court  has  ao  right  so  later* 
fere  in  the  preeaat  stage  of  the  cause.  No  ore- 
ostsr,  aot  area  a  mortgagee,  eaa  before  aaewer 
take  sach  a  short  cut  ae  this,  la  order  to  jastify 
iaterfsreaoe,  a  special  and  dear  case  of  insol- 
vency ought  to  be  sMute  out.  The  bUlla  this  case 
does  aot  area  allege  iasolveacy  |  It-  Is  siieat  alto- 
gather  apoa  the  subject.  Mr.  Woeifb  thou  cited 
a,osse  la  which  this  court  refused  to  great  a  re- 
ceiver over  the  assets  of  a  men  of  the  name  of 
Howma,  because  the  alleged  iesorteaoy  of  bis 


t  distinctly  put  in  issue  by  the  bill. 

MmsUrof  me  itoJtt.— Mr.  Ball,  bare  yoa  im- 
puted  iasoteeaey  ia  your  bill  ? 

Mr.  *e*V.—  No,  my  lord,  but  there  is  n  sett* 
eioat  reasoa  for  that,  as  it  is  sworn  that  the  met 
did  not  come  to  our  knowledge  until  long  after 
the  bill  was  filed. 

Mr.  *W./V.— That  won't  do;  why  not  now 
amend  your  bill?  the  court  was  imposed  on  In 
grunting  this  conditional  order— it  wee  induced 
to  do  so  bV  sjafoaadod  allegatioae  as  to  Mr. 
Jagoe'e  solveacy,  aad  ae  to  the  traate  of  the  will. 
Mr.  Woulfe  then  eoateaded  strongly  that  aeither 
of  thosequestioue  could  be  entertained  byt  be  court. 

MnsUr  of  fas  Roils.—  Yon  hare  very  forcibly, 
aad  to  my  mind  soecessfolly,  sbewa  that  the  win 
is  out  of  the  question,  but  the  plawtioV  claim  ia 
paramount  to  the  will. 

Mr.  tfW/r.— We  hare  altogether  displaced 
the  imputatioa  of  Insolvency;  every  charge  has 
been  eoostaatially  answered.  He  trnstsd  tout 
bis  lordship  would  not  ullow  bis  Judicial  miad  to 
bolafiuenoed  by  peeeacea  which  had  been  rend 
from  the  will,  ouch  as  tout  in  whleh  he  culls  the 
different  sects  of  religion  "tarioee  editions  of 
sopmtttien."  The  learned  counsel  said  be  wee 
not  there  to  defood  either  the  morel  or  religious 
opteieos  of  Mr.  Thompson,  but  he  submitted  that 
on  principle  nod  nothority  the  present  application 
could  not  be  sustained. 

Jf«W*ro/lasRo//#^-l  Intend  to  decide  this 
motion  on  grounds  distinct  from  the  will  or  its 
treats.  The  pmlatiffe  appear  to  ma  to  have  made 
out  n  satisfactory  erfme  /acts  case-as  ered||ofa* 


They  distinctly  allege  a  deficient  food,  and  thereby 
render  the  interference  of  this  court  accessary,  ou 
the  principle  of  preventing  equitable  waste.  They 
have  established  a  necessity  for  preserving  the 
property,  end  preventing;  it  from  being  perverted 
to  purposes  from  which  It  could  never  reach  the 
creditors.  1  fully  agree  with  the  defendant'* 
eonnxel.  thnt  thie  court  rarely  or  never  Interferes 
summarily  oo  behalf  of  a  creditor  to  deprive  a  man 
af  hie  estate.  It  presumes  the  debtor  to  be  in 
possession  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  creditor, 
aad  never  di«  pieces  him  before  answer,  when  the 
whole  fscts  of  the  case  are  before  the  court.  But 
this  is  quite  a  different  case.  Here  the  debtor  is 
deed,-  end  mew  succession  has  occurred ;  neither 
is  this  the  ordinary  case  of  a  person  claiming  the 
usufruct  of  land ;  iiere  the  defendant  and  those 
noting  with  him  sre  merely  trustees,  and  It  being 
a  probable  event  that  the  property  will  ultimately 
belong  to  the  plaintiffs,  who  ore  as  well  heirs  as 
creditors,  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  de- 
fendants would  themselves  have  sooght,  insteed  of 
resisting,  the  protection  of  this  court.  The  very 
will  under  which  they  daim  raises  a  difficulty,  for 
it  appears  to  me  that  by  the  refusal  of  eight  of 
the  trustees  to  act,  the  powers  of  all  are  suspended; 
that  there  ie  in  effect  e  cesser  of  the  estate  until 
the  eight  new  trustees  should  be  duly  and  re- 
gulmiy  inaugurated;  until,  in  fact,  the  whole 
number  of  trustees  be  full.  Although  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Woulfe,  thet  the  case  made  respecting 
Mr.  Jegoe's  solvency  would  not  be  sufficient  as  aa 
independent  ground,  nevertheless  it  is,  in  my 
mind,  u  strong  adjunct  fact.  There  is  a  case  in 
13th  Veeey,  where  the  court  summarily  Inter- 
fered, and  appointed  a  receiver  on  the  aimple 
ground,  that  trustees  differed  s*  to  the  manage* 
meat  of  a  minor  property ;  and  this  case  appears 
to  ms  stronger  even  than  that.  The  plaintiffs 
have  a  tight  aa  beire  to  dispute  this  will,  but  they 
admit  it  would  be  u  waste  of  money  to  do  so,  as 
the  fund  will  be  insufficient  to  pay  what  is  doe  to 
them.  Without  entering,  therefore,  Into  the  coo- 
tending  claima  of  the  heirs  or  devisees,  the  court 
prefers  the  rights  of  specific  creditors,  finding 
the  succession  open,  and  that  no  person  will  be 
either  displaced  or  Injured,  the  court  interferes 
ia  the  administration  of  the  funds  with  a  view  of 
apply  log  them  to  purposes  paramouot  to  the  will 
altogether.  1  shall  therefore  make  the  conditional 
order  for  e  receiver  obsolete ;  but  as  the  teatator 
baa  Involved  Mr.  Jagoe  in  this  suit,  I  shall  direct 
the  costs  of  this  motion  to  abide  the  result  of  tbe 
cause— Conditional  order  for  u  receiver  absolute. 


LECTURES,  &c. 
At  ikt  Institution,  14,  CharlotU-str—t., 
Mr.  Smith,  Sunday  morning,  at  half  paat  eleven. 
Mr.  Omcu,Siieday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock. 

A  Discussion  every  Tuesday  evening.  Chair 
taken  at  eight  o'clock. 

Tbe  oeth  Social  Festival  of  the  Associetioe  of 
the  Industrious  Clashes  will  be  held  at  the  Iesti- 
tutiou,  14,  Charlotte-street,  on  Monday,  June  2. 


EASTERN  INSTITUTION, 
12,  Portia*  d-str est.  Commercial-road. 
Oo  Tbursdsy  Evening,  May  29,  a  Lecture  will 
be  delivered  by  Rouca/r  Owiit,  ••  On  the  Pre- 
sent Condition  of  Society."  Lows  open  at  Half- 
paat  Six  o'clock,  and  the  Lecture  to  commence  at 
Half-past  Seven  o'clock. 

Surrey  Miscellaneous  Trades'  Uniom.— 
Those  who  wieh  to  co-operate  with  their  brother 
tradesmen,  whereby  fair  profits  and  matual  deal- 
iag  may  be  established,  have  aow  an  opportunity 
of  doing  sp  by  joining  this  Unioo,  which  embraces 
all  classes. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  leave  their  tea* 
timooials  with  the  Secretary,  5,  Boundary-row, 
Bfackfriar'a-road.  Early  application  is  advan- 
tageous.—Bv  order  of  the  Lodge, 

J  J.  WALLER,  ^ec. 


The  Co-operators' eooual  Aqsa<te  Eiesraot  «ill 
take  place  on  Monday,  June  83.  The  a*t  ess- 
mod  ions  sod  approved  steam-best  will  becs|S|d 
for  the  occasion.    Particulars  aeit  week. 

The  superintendents  of  the  Moral  Ueits,  •* 
have  neglected  to  transmit  a  list  of  tbe  ansa  4 
tho*e  who  hsve  subscribed  to  the  land  fosd.tpcd- 
fying  the  amouut  paid  by  each  la  their  respeahe 
classes  sod  deposited  with  Mr.  AustwtmTreaar«, 
are  hereby  again  required  to  forward  the  suae  a 
P.  Bate,  aecretary  to  the  Social  Laad  Coaauiij, 
Community  Coffee-hoose,  Jobu-etreet,  os  «  W- 
fore  the  1st  of  June,  1834,  on  which  day  srmml 
erecting  of  those  concerned  sill  tske  place  at  to 
o'clock,  p.m.  If  thie  notice  be  aot  atteeM  n, 
future  claima  oa  that  fund  will  not  be  recstmal 

Mey  26, 1834. ^^ 


TO  PARENTS  and  Others.  Mrs  FREEMAN, 
No.  17,  Cii^ncester- place,  fittmyiemt. 
respectfully  informa  the  Advocates  of  Ratal 
Education,  that  ahe  intends  ouenbtff  s  ScsmI 
for  the  Instruction  of  Female  Children  la  all  aafii 
Branches  of  Knowledge,  without  aay  snxttit  «* 
Superstition  und  Fear,  or  any  of  the  Prrjsoai 
usually  Impressed  on  the  fnfsut  Miad.— On  ae- 
rate terme.    To  commence  oo  Monday,  Jaeet 


BLAIR'S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

THE  most  excruciating  pains  af  Govt,  Rhn> 
matic  Gout,  Rhenmatiem,  aad  Lsubsp, 
relieved  in  the  short  spaoeof  two  boars,  sad  cent 
in  a  few  days,  by  theae  mcemparable  Pirn,  mat 
are  ao  perlectly  innocent  ao  to  require  sntarr 
confinement  nor  uUeotions  of  any  aort '  le*M 
they  era  a  remedy  ao  completely  emtfcst,** 
they  need  only  a  trial  to  inaoro  their  neater**  f* 
commendation.  The  Collowhag  few  aauetav 
selected  from  a  aaaierouu  list  of  e«reeas thane 
be  referred  to,  who  will  gladly  rsesuusesd  taw 
Pille  from  Iheir  owe  cAperieoee  :— 

Mr.  William  Hale,  aeurly  40  years  asstam  a 
Dulwich,  Surrey,  afflicted  with  Raoasjama  ar 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  through  which  at  vw 
auporaanuated,  completely  oared  by  mu  aw 
ooe  boa ;  there  ure  alee  seeerul  nerssm  hi  as 
neighbourhood  of  Dulwich  who  base  itmiaaml 
aimilar  benenas,  und  woo  can  be  referred  ta 

Mr.  Charles  Price  (lata  of  the  Passat  At 
Office),  No.  SI,  Si.  Martino  lane,  ana  hem  tea* 
cured  et  attacks  of  the  Goat  by  the  takiagafmw 
or  foar  doses  oaly  each  time. 

Mr.  William  Robinson,  SO,  Es^o-streett  W 
Uoaaqoare,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Ihysat 
Martin,  relieved  by  three  doses,  and  cures  a?  ae 
taking  of  one  boa^-  of  a  violent  attack  of  Mo> 
matic  Goat,  which  had  confined  him  mhwheJur 
eight  daya«. 

Sold  byrXhomae  Proat,  S29,  Strand.  Uses, 
(seven  doors  from  Temple-bar  ;)  und,  by  shav 
pointmeat,  by  most  asedicine  veoders  m  teas  * 
country,  price  2s.  Od.  per  box. 


Lately  published, 

VOLNETS  RUINS  of  EMPIRES,  aad  U* 
of  NATURE;  In  a  neat  pocket  tdunt, 
gilt  lettered,  with  2  plates,  price  2s.  6dn  sr»M 
numbers  at  2d.  each. 

B.  D.  Cousins,  Duke-etreet.  Uncoln's-lm  Is* 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  published  this  aay. 
THE  WORLD  AT  ONE  VIEW.  carrfsUj^ 
reeled  op  to  Ibe  present  lime  (ISM):  mem* 
tbe  various  Empiros,  Kins^onaa,  Repeblats^uav 
principal  Islands,  Coloaiea,  and  i*rovenj«« 
Europe,  Asis,  Africa,  aad  Anmrica,alpbeeoiisg 
arranged,  are  shown  nt  oac  glaooe,  aad  Isehdat 
in  n  siogle  line,  with  the  SitMUoo,  Ernest,  *» 
atiea,  their  Popolatioo,  Dlmaaoao  ia  aVttha  aihi 
from  London,  Produce,  Government,  afcvmst, 
Military  aad  Navsl  Strength,  ArUood  lumaisai 
also,  a  brief  DeSoition  of  tbe  Glwha,  am.  * « 
royal  sheet.    Price  Threepence. 

****«!  a*4pmhModbin.MXeomim^l%+* 
cfracf,  Lracela*e  t**+jl*tsU;  ana*  of  3TS,  »*•» 
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NATIONAL   CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  GAZETTE. 


'  THJB  CHABAOTBB  OF  BVBRY  HUMAN  DBINO  18  FORMED  FOR,    AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL."— OltB >U 


No.  8.  Vol.  IV,] , 


SATURDAY,  MAY  31,  1834. 


[Piie*  l£/rY 


warrrrcrriON.  CHAKLorrB-STREer. 

SUNDAY  HOBNIWO,  MAY  S5. 

Mr,  Smith  lectured  on   "  Habit  and  Cus- 
tom."   Jeremiah  XiiL  93. 
r        It  h  difficult  for  us  to  say  how  much  of  our 
natures  we  ower  W  habits  of  action,  and  how 
much  toi>rjgioai  nature*    We  are. not  at  pre. 
sept  properly  circumstanced  for  making  such 
>    an  inquiry.    When  we  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  male  and  female  sex  of  our  own 
species,  we  see  an  astonishing  difference  in  the 
nervous  constitutions  of  each :   men,  daring, 
cool;  and  determined,  strong  of  body,   strong 
of  mind,  and  firm  of  purpose ;  women,  on  the 
contrary,  timid,  warm,  and  irresolute,  weak  of 
body,  and  indecisive  of  mind,  subject  to  an 
infinite  variety  of  complaints  from  mere  fear 
and  nervous  agitation.    Very  fewbmen  in  the 
vigour  of  life  are  ever  known  *t»* shed  tears; 
these  only  trickle  down  the  cheeks  of  old  men, 
women,  and  children.    A  man  in  full  bloom 
is  scarcely  capable  of  expressing  his  grief  in 
this  manner,  and  if  occasionally  the   moisture 
of  sorrow  should  suffuse  his  eyes,  the  blush  of 
shame  immediately  retards  its  progress,  and 
dries  op  the  fountain.    Women,  on  the  con. 
trary,  in  the  foil  bloom  of  health,  plentifully 
indulge  in  this  mode  of  venting  their  sorrows 
and  alleviating  the  pains,  of  mental  suffering. 
So  exceedingly  susceptible  of  impression  is  the 
nervous  system  of  some  of  the  softer  sex,,  that 
"hey  scream  and  fall  into  fits  at  those  things 
rhich  merely  excite  the  merriment  of  men,  or 
nake  no  sensible  impression  upon  them.    A 
tout  and  spirited  woman  is  shocked  at  tfte 
ight  of  a  mouse'  or  a,  black-beetle.    If  a  spider 
!uince  to  get  upon  her  clothes,  or  a  mouse 
i  Been  foraging  upon  the  floor,  she,  gives,  a 
iriek    which  alarms   the  whole  household. 
very  one  runs  to  see  what  is  the  matter, — 
•ery  countenance  is  clothed  with  anxiety  to 
dw  what  unfortunate  mishap1  has  f  befallen 
r :    av  blood*  vessel  burst,  or  aj  hnpb  broken, 
V throaiQiit^  are [ideas. whiqi  occur  jto. each, 
they  run .  to  the  chamber  whence  the  fearful 
tnd  baa   issued,  and,  breathless,  with  haste 
I  fear,    whilst  each  inquires  what  is  the 
Iter  wish,  her  ladyship?  she  replies,  with. 
intfogr,  languid  sigh,  "  O,  I  saw  a  mouse; 
r   frightened.  I  emjf    Yet  this  same  lady 
Id  spesk  of  the  moose  as  an  inferior  animal 
her*  is  scarcely  a  man  in  existence  whose 


nervous  system  would  be  so  paralysed  with 
such  a  trifle ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  has 
nature  originally,  made  this  extreme  difference 
betwixt  the  male  and  the  female,  or  is  it  the 
result  of  education  and  habits  of  life  ?    There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cause  resides  partly 
in  both,  for  we  know  by  experience  that  such 
susceptibility  of  nerve  .is  not  perceptible  in 
the  hardy    peasant-girl  or  housemaid,  whose 
rude  and  laborious  employment   has  created 
different  habits  of  mind  and  body,  and  given  a 
greater  degree  of  health  and  independence  to 
the  nervous  system.    Such  delicacy  is  only  to 
be  found  amongst  the  pampered  daughters  of 
the  wealthy,  and  those  whose  false  ideas  of 
female  perfection  have  led  them  to  follow  their 
example.    But  in  whatsoever  way  it  was  ac, 
quired,  it  becomes  irresistible  when  onee,  the 
system  has  become  habituated* to  it;  no  medi. 
cine,  no  resolution  can  withstand  it;  it  is  a 
disease  which  is  as  incapable  of  being  removed 
as  the  blackness  of  the  Ethiopian's  skin,  or  the 
the  spots  of  the  leopard;    and  they  who  are. 
its  victims  have  good  cause  to  regret  the  folly 
of  that  system,  which  has  cultivated  all  the 
weakness  of  the  one  sex,  when  it  was  develop- 
ing all  the  powers  of  the  other. 
,  This  nervous  habit  may  serve  as  ah  ilhistwu 
{tton  of  many  other,  peculiarities  of  human, 
nature,  as  exemplified,  in,  different  countries 
and  in  different  ages,  where  men  and  women 
are,  cruel  or  kind,  frank  or. reserved,  hospitable 
or  Inhospitable,  according  to  the  habits  of  life 
which  have  been  created  by  different  climates, 
^tfereht  governments,  and  different  religions 
Which  peculiarities  there  is  only  one  way  of  re-, 
moving,  and  that  is  by  changing  their  position, 
changing  the  government  and  ^religion,    and* 
producing  an  entire  revolution  in  the  external 
system  of  society.    80,  in  like  manner,  our 
female  or  male  character  may  be  changed  by 
adoptipg  a  new  system  of,  education  for  boys 
and  n^s/ajnd  giving  same  fmore  healthy  and 
invigorating  employment  to  ladies   and  gen. 
tJemetf.      _.   ^  ^_       ,         ...,.,.„ 
The  nervous  system  is  she  origin  of  all  our 
tnovements,  both  of  mind  or  body.  If  we  have 
strong  nerves,  we  are  bold  and  resolute ;  if  we 
have  weak  nerves*  we  are  timid  aod  reserved.. 
To  attempt-to  teach  courage  to  a  man  of  weak 
perves  is  vain,  Jf  by  chant*  jrou  rouse  his 
energy,  it  is  by  the  use  of  some  unusual  stimu- 


lus^ and  (hi8  courage  is  more  like  rashness  ami 
obstinacy  than  cool  determinate  fortitude.  He 
always  relapses  into  bis  usual  and  natural  tens, 
peraatent,  and  feels  as  great  a  depression  of 
spirits  after  the  excitement  as  formerly  he  fete 
of  elevation. ,  Timidity  and  fortitude,  there- 
fore, are  merely  nervous  affections,  dependant' 
not  upon  the  will  of  the  individual,  but  upon 
the  susceptibility  of  the  chords  of  sensation 
and  motion*  Hence  .arise  all  the  various  de-,. 
greet  of  love.and  hatred,  zeal  and  indifference,* 
selfishness  and  generosity,  all  which  are  beyond, 
the  reach  both  of  medicine  and  moral  resolu- 
tion. t     •*  •  ' 

Uppn  this  infinite  variety  of  nervous  oha- 
raeter  thaw  are  causes  which  predueesn  iasU 
nits  variety  of  action;  there  are  bodily  weak- 
ness,   and   bodily  deformity,    and   poverty. 
These  operating  upon  a  person  of  weak  nerv-  ' 
ous  system  will  produce  fretfulness,  discon- 
tentment, envy,  jealousy,  and  a  thousand  otijer 
disagreeable  passions,  with  the  same  certitude 
asl  acorns  will  bring  ftuth  oaks.    Operating, . 
however*  upon  a  person  of  strong  serves,  the 
effect  is  very  different ;  much  of  the  evil  in.  - 
fiuence  is  destroyed  by  the  power  of  resistance 
which  is  afforded  in  the  vivacity  aud  activity 
which    are     the    invariable    attendants    of 
health  and  vigour  of  nerve*     A  similar  va- 
riety of  .effect   is    produced    by  favourable 
cause*  or  fortunate  circumstances.     Beauty,  ■ 
1  health,  and  riches,  upon  weak  nerves,  produce  ' 
all  the  refinements  of  luxury  and  high  Ifte ;  ' 
an  strong  nerves  they  produce  chivalry,  gal- 
lantry, adventure,  and  all  the  gay  and  enter- 
prising  heroism  of  the  great.  , 

1  1  Xhesegeneral  truth*  rasy  serve  as  ft  useful 
'lessen  to  us  ail  upon  the  important  subject  of 
the  formation  of  character.  They  will  teach 
us  what  species  of  education  is  necessary;  for 
training  individual  character, >  wha^iheclp  are 
r 4a  be  emplpjfld  to  piMent  the.de^wraMon.af 
«taei, /acuities^  and  what  csrsumstancea  each 
should  bsisdaeed  in,  in^order^  tottttertabpihe 
better  IsetiBgs  of  his  nsfprtf  hf  promoting  his 
individual  comfort,  •  It'  is.  no  common  or  or. 
dinary  task  this,  for  it  if  a^task.v*hich  requires , ' 
a  very  great  degree  oi  knc^qdge  of  human 
nature,  of  the  disss^ss,  both  mental  w^  bodily, 
to  which  men  are  heJre,  sad  the  <waee  *4uoh  . 
gjve  birth  to  these  diseases,  .The  tense  *jr,eu  - 
ment  Won't  suit  every  member  of  society ;  the 
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tame  education  bestowed Upon  all  wouWooly 
develop  the  faculties  of  some,  of  that  pome 
whom  fortune  favounsd,  by  rendering  them 
better  subjects  by  nature  for  the  education 
which  was  blindly  bestowed  upon  all  indiscrimi- 
nately. There  are  some  men  whom  difficul. 
ticainvigorate  and  stimulate  to  greater  exertion. 
There  are  others  who  are  humbled  by  the 
slightest  opposition.  There  are  some  who 
delight  in  bodily,  some  in  intellectual  occupa- 
tions ;  tome  who  prefer  the  employment  of 
the  legs,  and  others  who  prefer  the  employ, 
meat  of  the  hands ;  some  nrefer  standing, 
some  sitting ;  some  who  can  bear  to  thwarted 
more  than  others.  Now  all  those  it  is  quite 
possible  to  make  either  good  or  bad  members 
oT  society  as  you  please  to  treat  them.  Take 
a  very  nervous,  sensitive  person,  and  give  him 
an  employment  which  is  disagreeable  to  him, 
and  you  not  only  render  him  miserable,  but 
you  destroy  his  temper,  and  make  him  instru- 
mental in  tormenting  others.  1  have  known  a 
nervous  person  quarrel  with  his  bed-fellow 
merely  because  he  was  guilty  of  the  uncon. 
scious  sin  of  snoring  in  his  sleep.  He  said 
that  he  parted  with  sorrow,  but  the  snoring 
affected  nis  system  so  strongly  and  irresistibly 
that  he  could  obtain  no  rest  He  lay  some- 
times for  a  whole  night  without  sleep,  and  he 
had  the  disagreeable  mortification,  over  and 
above,  of  listening  to  the  incessant  proofs  of 
repose  and  unconsciousness  which  ms  mono, 
pming  companion  had  stolen  from  him,  and 
appropriated  solely  to  himself. 

This  looked  like  an  affected  cause  of  quarrel, 
instead  of  a  real  one;  but  what  is  really  offen- 
sive to  one,  may  be  music  to  another.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  judge  of  each  other's  feel- 
ings ;  and  when  these  feelings  are  constitutional 
or  permanent,  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to,,  reason 
ourselves  or  others  out  of  them :  we  ought  to 
remove  the  cause,  if  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
effect.  To  place  such  an  individual  as  the 
above  in  circumstances  where  he  would  be 
continually  annoyed  with  sounds  so  offensive 
to  his  ear,  would  be  placing  him  in  circum- 
stances which  would  deteriorate  his  temper, 
injure  even  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  pro- 
bably have  a  pernicious  effect  upon  his  bodily 
health. 

.  To  change  man's  nature  from  good  to  evil, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  great,  a 
universal  movement  of  society, — a  universal 
suffrage, — by  which  the  whole  system  of  lire 
should  be  simultaneously  changed,  a  suitable 
division  of  labour  effected,  and  an  accommo- 
dation of  employment  to  the  peculiar  tastes  and 
physical  constitution  of  all  parties.  The  pri- 
vate attempts  of  individuals  to  cure  themselves 
<of  any  moral  defect  must  always  obtain  but  a 
<very  partial  success.  The  resolution  of  the 
tabid  may  sometimes  blunt  the  arrows  of 
temptation ;  but  it  cannot  ward  them  off,  or 
entirely  destroy  them.  The  poor  man  can 
never  be  reconciled  to  poverty  by  preaching, 
nor  the  wounded  man  be  reconciled  to  the 
agonies  of  bis  personal  suffering.  The  balm 
of  consolation  may  be  poured  into  each  by  the 
eloquence  and  impassioned  oratory  of  a  fa^ 
vourite  teacher  ;*  and  the  clergy  have  met  with 
vety  mat  success  in  thus  lulling  the  restless 
tumults  of  the  .troubled  spirit  of  men  J>y  the 
hopes  they  ^ave  .cherished  of  future  bliss  when 
all  the  male  of  this  uTe  are  at  en  end.  jBut 
stjH  poverty  is  an  evil,  and  hearth  Is  a,  jkless- 
ing^  and  the  greatest  of  aft  relief  to  <be  uopr 
is  roeuey,  and  the  sweetest  hahn  of  eeralbrt  to 
ibroj^Oeduheefefctodfigour.   Thepreactiu. 


ingof  the  priests,  if  it  has  eased  the  burden 
of  grief  at  times,  an<J  rendered  a  life  of  diver- 
sified suffering  more  tolerable  to  many,  has 
effected  its  purpose  as  a  dose  of  laudanum 
effects  it — by  deadening  the  faculties  and  de- 
stroying sensibility.  This  is  the  great  secret 
of  religious  consolation :  *  stupor  and  insensi- 
bility to  the  pleasures  of  life,  created  by  an 
intense  application  to  the  prospect  of  another 
state  of  existence,  and  a  blinding  of  the  eyes 
or  a  total  shutting  of  the  senses  to  the  pleasures 
of  this.  Thus  file  physician,  who  has  found 
a  patient,  whose  pains  are  intolerable,  and 
create  an  uninterrupted  agony  of  body,  relieves 
him  for  a  season  by  administering  a  powerful 
sedative,  which  acts  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  destroys  the  perception  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  the  feeling  of  pain.  The  clergyman  or  the 
moralist  can  do  no  more:  he  u  merely  an 
opium-eater  or  a  dispenser  of  opium  pills.  He 
cannot  cure  the  complaints  of  nuraan  nature ; 
he  merely  renders  tne  patient  less  susceptible 
of  pain  oy  a  repeated  ministration"  of  quack 
medicine,  and,  like  his  brother  quack  in  the 
physical  or  corporeal  world,  he  cries  it  about 
ana  puffs  it  aloud  as  a  universal  restorative, — 
a  panacea  that  effects  a  complete  deliverance. 

1  he  tendency  to  habit  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  it  is  mainly  by  this  tendency  that  we  are 
enabled  to  perform  many  of  the  simplest  actions 
of  life.  The  act  of  writing  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  very  simple  operation,  yet  nothing  re- 
quire* more  minuteness  and  nicety  of  atten- 
tion :  we  have  not  only  to  think  of  the  subject 
of  which  we  write,  but  of  the  spelling  of  the 
words  and  the  formation  of  the  letters ;  yet, 
by  continued  practice,  we  can  not  only  write 
with  facility,  out  we  can  even  write  and  spell 
correctly  while  the  mind  is  engaged  upon  some 
other  subject.  How  often,  also,  in  reading, 
have  we  found  that  We  have  read  over  every 
syllable  of  a  page  without  knowing  the  subject, 
or  having  a  single  impression  left  behind  upon 
our  minds,  which  all  the  while  were  roaming 
in  the  regions  of  fancy,  whilst  the  nervous 
system  has  of  itself  been  performing  the  task 
of  reading  the  page,  without  being  able  to 
comprehend  the  meaning !  Thia  facility  has 
been  acquired  by  practice ;  it  is  a  habit  of 
body,  and  is  camea  on  by  mere  association,-* 
just  as  the  organist  frequently  finds  himself 
running  correcdy  over  the  keys  when  bis  friind 
is  entirely  absorbed  with  some  other  subject. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  account  for  all 
those  curious  phenomena  of  walking  in  sleep 
and  other  involuntary  actions,  which  require 
the  operation  of  the  mind  at  first  to  learn,  but, 
when  learned,  are  often  awkwardly  kept  up  by 
the  body  alone.  This  is  a  great  mystery  ;  so 
great,  indeed,  as  to  excite  a  degree  of  reveren- 
tial awe  and  fear  in  the  most  courageous  mind. 
We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made :  the 
greatest  of  all  mysteries  is  our  own  selves ; 
that  With  which  we  are  moat  familiar  is  that 
which  we  least  comprehend.  Nothing  can 
unmystify  such  a  deep  and  sublime  subject  as 
the  nervous  system :  but  there  is  one  single 
observation  connected  with  it,  which  ma/  sugr 
gest  some  new  and  important  ideaa  to  the 
reflective  mind.  If  the  religious  faith  of  the 
twofold  nature  of  man  .be  not  satisfactory  to 
every  mine?,  there  is,  at  least,  a  twofold  nervous 
system,  which  can  be  disputed  by  none  who 
:are  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  the  hu- 
man body.  Thes£  two  systems  are  essentially 
distinct  i  they  are  both  iecessary  to  life  and 
motion,  tail  fhepne  is  subject  fo  the  wfll,  and 


the  other  is  not ;  the  one  is  freedom,  the  other 
is  necessity ;  the  one  is  the  system  by  which 
we  perform  tall  the  voluntary  settees  of  life, 
such  as  walking,  eating,  drinking,  spesJcmg,  Ae.r 
and  the  other  is  the  system  by  which  we  per. 
form   all  the   involuntary  actions,  asm  » 
breathing,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  the  6r» 
culation  of  the  blood,   with  the  inTohattry 
movements  of  the  brain,  and  its  faculties. 
These  two  sets  of  nerves  are  differeady  ferav 
ed :  the  voluntary  nerves  are  like  threads,  bat 
attached  to  each  other  in  great  numbers,  so  as 
to  form  a  species  of  cords ;  the  invohutsr? 
nerves  are  woven  together  like  a  specks  of 
network.    Here  are  two  distinct  natures:  the 
one  subject  to  our  will,  and  the  other  notsaW 
ject  to  our  will;  but  they  are  so  conseetei 
together  that  they   work  into  each  ouWi 
hands;  so  that,  after  the  voluntary  nersataan 
performed  a  set  of  actions  for  a  certam  taae, 
the  involuntary  nerves  imbibe  the  lesson,  sat* 
repeat  the  actions  without  aa  effort  ef  the  via, 
snd  frequently  in  spite  of  the  will  itssli  That, 
in  process  of  time,  the  will,  which  at  An*  is 
free  and  uncontrolled  master  of  theutovemeati 
of  the  body,  becomes  a  subject,  and  is  oUjejri 
to  yield  to  the  resistless  law  of  its  imnsnsm 
master.    The  drunkard,  who  at  first  had  su- 
preme control  Over  his  actions  and  his  aat*. 
titea,  and  could  indulge  or  refrain  without  aw 
irresistibility  of  impulse  or  effort  ef  nrind,* 
at  last  reduced  to  the  sordid  necessity  of  yisssV 
ing  to  the  demands  of  a  new  master  of  hi  own 
creation, — a  master,  who  neither  obeyi  the 
dictates  of  his  will,  nor  cares  for  the  health  of 
his  body  or  the  promotion  of  his  happinew,- 
who  must  be  obeyed,  or,  in  case  of  refosjl, 
irapor es  so  severe  a  penalty  that  the  unkrtfc 
nate  victim  invariably  yields  to  the  usarpsi 
authority,  and  rashes  headlong  to  destruens* 
Tbia,  same  law  of  nature  prevaila  in  aeacnl 
society   as   weu   as  in  the  individual  body. 
We  have  national  habits  aa  well  aa  iiidhidssl 
habits,  and  these  habits  are  aa  difficult  to  env 
dicste  as  those  of  an  inferior  order.    In  fcx, 
the  whole  system  of  government  under  waia\ 
we  live  is  nothing  else  but  a  national  seas, 
and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  justified  m 
nothing  else  than  the  same  arguments  by  whits 
the  drunkard,  or  any  other  slave  of  cusfsii, 
justifies  the  policy  or  his  own  conduct  1st 
drunkard  saya  that  his  nervous  system  reaaa* 
it    There  are  many  who  are  fit  fornoempsw- 
ment,  unless  they  nave  their  glass  of  brttsy, 
gin,  er  rum,  in  s  morning ;   there  sre  ssae 
whose  nervous  system  is  so  agitated  thattky 
cannot  even  use  their  hands  to  eat  food,  via- 
out  having  a  spiritual  stomacher  befbrefassi 
The  argument,  therefore,  is  good  by  iw 
they  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  persisting* 
the  destructive  habit;  but  who  imposed  the 
necessity  upon  them,  but  their  own  jetty  * 
persisting  voluntarily  in  a  pernicious  hebr%  **■ 
the  involuntary  principle  obtained  die  sseemV 
ancy,  and  demanded  a  repetition  of  U  an  sfjs 
of  the  will?  Soit  w  with  our  Uws  and  uusssat,* 
we  have  brought  ourselves  into  a  fatal  assa> 
sity  of  continuing  them,  in  order  to  caati** 
the  system  in  life :  they  are  all  had,  elaV 
structive  of  peace  and  goodwill,  hut  ft)  £ 
linquish  them    would   be  to    riillnimssVy 
whole  system,  and  cause  a  potitJssV  4*£ 
Hence,  like  an  habitual  drnntard,  «*gjg 
lators  are  compelled  to  persist  ji  jiseg. 
which  are  ruinous  and    oppiussML  jajsj 
because  the  system  of  society  jejisfp  »*. 
and  would  die  without  them:   "iW1^ 
tigate  some  of  the  political  evtir  (Kl laaawi 
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tyesenemy  •*d  retrenchment,  but  we  new 
ojwM  entirely  get  rid  of  them.  There  i«  not  a 
oiagle  curse  (and  these  are  innumerable),  there 
it  not  one  with  which  we  could  entirely  die. 
feme,  without  an  entire  revolution  of  politics 
and  of  commerce  and  trade.  We  must  have 
the  law,  «nd  all  its  harpies,  to  keep  mankind 
in  order ;  and  the  officers  of  justice  and  good 
order  will  never  Mil  to  secure  a  goodly  portion 
of  comforts  to  themselves.  We  must  have 
clergy  to  moralise  to  the  people,  and  attempt  to 
blunt  the  force  of  those  temptations  which  are 
firing,  like  Macadam's  dust,  around  the  heads 
of  the  whole  population.  We  must  have  mill, 
tory  to  keep  up  our  national  independence,  and 
Hrejeive  us  from  the  rude  attack  of  those  who 
would  pounce  upon  us  as  soon  as  they  saw  us 
#toe*Jess.  We  must  have  police  to  preserve 
tieoauillity  in  the  streets,  to  secure  our  persons 
•odour  property  from  the  merciless  hands  of 
•thoas  who  have  been  rendered  unfeeling  and 
iussDtiUe  of  right  and  wrong  by  a  system 
which  »  much  more,  savage  and  merciless  than 
themselves.  What  is  it  that  we  can  want  of 
all *bese  evils?  They  are  necessary  evils,  says 
the-sdvecateof  the  present  system ;  but  so  says 
tfe  infatuated  drunkard:  his  poison  is  a  neces- 
sary evil;  he  is  miserable  without  it,  and  it  is 
to  allay  that  misery  that  he  quant  to  excess  the 
debilitating  and  intoxicating  draught. 

A  species  of  infatuation  possesses  the  whole 
lumen  race :  they  resist  every  suggestion  of  a 
new  order  of  things,  as  if  it  were  a  natural  im- 
possibility;  and,  conscious  of  misery,  they 
merely  strive  like  the  drunkard  to  drown  their 
cares  by  using  those  temporary  cures,  which 
lstse  the  pernicious  elect  o£  creating  more 
cares;  and  increasing  our  load  of  misery.    The 
government  is  unhappily  in  the  hands  of  those 
wa*  do  not  desire  a  change,  or  fear  to  run  the 
risk  of  experiments ;  and  obese  are  guided  more 
fay  a  desire  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are, 
than  by  a  sense  of  justice.  JThus,  the  very 
plans  which  our  government  adheres  to  with  a 
another's  fondness,  are  shrunk  from  with  a  sue* 
dee  of  abhorrence  by  the  government  of  other 
nations.     The  sense  of  justice  is   entirely 
wanting :  governments  are  merely  the  crea- 
turea  of  habit  like  individuals;  they  think  all 
so  right  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do ; 
and  a  foolish  old  habit  is  consecrated  bv  the 
•mesne  of  an  institution  of  antiquity  ana  the 
wisdom  of  ages.    Our  rulers  have  rejected  with 
disdain  a  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  press, 
merely  upon  the  shallow  pretence  of  poverty, 
ssltbongh  the  trifle  is  so  small  that,  for  the  sake 
of -the  boon,  the  working  classes  would  willingly 
makeup  the  deficiency  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
The  French  government  were  lately  requested 
to  impose  the  same  restrictions  upon  their  press 
that  our  government  now  imposes  upon  ours. 
They  rejected  the  proposal  with  abhorrence,  as 
putting  shackles  upon  knowledge,  and  preclud- 
uur  the  public  from  the  means  of  instruction. 
The  one  government  refuses  to  take  it  off,  the 
other  refuses  to  put  it  on;  vet  both  are  equally 
tyrannical  and  censorious,  though  actuated,  ap- 
parently, by  two  very  opposite  motives;  but 
though  apparently  opposite,  the  motive  was  the 
same— the  disinclination  to  change.    This  is 
the  great  secret  of  governors,  all  whose  mea- 
smreo  of  reform  are  merely  the  eflects  of  popular 
compulsion,   extorting  by  violence  what  the 
ejowernora  never  would  bestow  upon,  them  by 
jnaodwall ;  and  so  rooted  is  this  aversion  to 
&sutm  in  the  minds  of  the  great,  thai  it  must 
W  ervUont  to  all  that  reformation  can  come  from 
trie  people  alone ;  from  those  who  are  now  in  ad- 


versity, and  suffering  from  oppression;  who 
hsve  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  a  change 
of  system.  

SUNDAY   EVENING,   MAY  25. 

Mr.  Owen  commenced  with  the  subject  of 
Education,  in  continuation  from  last  Sunday, 
on  the  work  lately  published  by  Mr.  Milne. — 
Many  parts  of  this  work  sre  true  in  the  ex- 
treme :  he  appears  to  have  gone  farther  than 
any  other  writer  in  rational  views  of  a  sound, 
intellectual  system  of  instruction,  while,  in 
other  paroi  of  his  work,  he  falls  into  the  tame 
error  as  other  non-practical  men,  who  have 
had  no  experience  of  the  enormous  powers  of 
creating  and  distributing  wealth  which  might 
now  be  brought  under  the  control  of  society, 
for  the  general  advantage. 

Certainly,  the  present  system  of  education 
is  as  absurd  as  can  well  be  imagined;  inso- 
much that  those  individuals  said  to  be  of  the 
best  education,  are  the  last  to  perceive  the  evi- 
dence of  the  most  simple  truths,  and  will  be, 
probably,  the  last  to  retrace  the  errors  in  which 
they  havesalong  been  trained. 

Our  author  says,  in  the  following  quotation, 
that  there  are  but  three  states  in  which  the 
human  mind  can  exist,  and  this  statement  is 
as  plain  as  it  is  highly  important.  Mr.  Owen 
then  read  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Milne's  Intro- 
duction, ss  follows : 

"  It  is  clear  that  a  child  cannot  be  a  judge  of 
what  is  error,  and,  therefore,  unless  we  wish 
him  to  be  the  slave  of  opinion,  and  to  forego 
trusting  his  own  reason  and  judgment,  he  ought 
to  be  cautioned  not  to  give  implicit  belief  to 
any  thing  merely  because  he  was  told  it  as 
truth/though  told  by  bis  own  lathers  he  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  exercise  his  o en  judgment ; 
he  ought  to  be  informed  that  it  is  criminal  and 
unmanly,. and  leads  to  error,  to  trust  to  the 
judgment  of  another ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
criminal  in  aqy  belief  if  there  be  evidence  for 
it  The,  first  and  moat  important  duty1  of  a 
teacher  ought  to  be  to  warn  his  pupil  against 
admitting  as  truth  any  statement,  on  any  im- 
portant subject,  without  a  demonstration  of  it, 
and  if  that  cannot  be  given,  the  mind  should 
be  kept  open  to  conviction  till  the  truth  appears. 

"  The  present  plan  of  education,  by  instilling 
into  the  mind  questionable  propositions  as 
truth,  is  to  accustom  it  to  admit  statements  as 
facts  which  sre  often  false,  and  even  absurd. 
No  tests  are  pointed  out  bv  which  to  discrimi- 
nate truth  from  error.  Tests  are  not  only  not 
pointed  out*  but  the  present  practice  and  sys- 
tem taught  seem  most  effectually  calculated  to 
prevent  the  pupil's  mind  from  ever  being  able 
to  discriminate  truth  from  error. 
.  "  If  a  child  is  led  to  confound  his  ideas,  by 
being  taught  nothing  can  be  made  something, 
or  that  something  and  nothing  are  the  same 
thing,  that  two  and  one  do  not  always  make 
three,  that  an  impossible  action  is  not  impos- 
sible, ana  that  we  ought  not  to  trust  to  our 
iudgment  in  determining  what  is  truth ;  then 
he  is  prepared  for  believing  any  thing,  however 
absurd ;  the  twig  is  bent  most  unmercifully, 
and  the  higher  it  grows  it  can  only  deviate  the 
more  from  the  vertical  line  of  trutn ;  unless  the 
mind  possesses  uncommon  vigour  and  favour- 
able circumstances,  it  can  never  recover  itself, 
or  eradicate  first  impressions.  Some,  indeed, 
seem  from  their  nature  incapable  of  being  era- 
dicated, such  as  a  belief  in  wrtches,  brownies, 
fairies,  ghosts,  snd  other  fabulous  phantoms 
of  the  brain,  because,  however  improbable  their 
existence  may  be,  there  seems  na.wtj  *f  de- 
monstrating, their  non-existence. 


"  There  are  only  three  states  in  which  the 
mind  of  man  cau  be  placed  with  regard  to  aQ 
his  information : 

"  The  first  is,  that  if  any  proposition,  or 
information,  or  statement  of  any  kind  is  self- 
evident,  or  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  true, 
the  mind  believes  it. 

"  The  second  is,  that  if  the  mind  finds  the 
proposition  or  information  in  contradiction  of 
some  self-evident  truth,  or  has  been  demon- 
strated  to  be  so,  it  disbelieve  it,  or  believe*  it  to 
befalse. 

"  The  third  is,  if  the  proposition  or  infor- 
mation has  neither  been  demonstrated  to  be 
true,  nor  shown  to  be  false,  the  mind  must  re- 
main in  suspense,  and  be  undetermined  as  to 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  because  it  has  re* 
ceived  no  conclusive  reason  for  believing  either 
way. 

"  When  the  mind  perceives  a  sufficient  rea- 
son or  cause  for  believing  a  proposition,  it  is 
evident  it  must  believe  it ;  it  would  be  absurd 
to  say  one  had  seen  a  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving a  statement,  and  could  not  believe  it. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mind  per- 
ceives a  reason  or  cause  for  believing  a  propo- 
sition untrue,  the  mind  must  believe  it  untrue, 
because  it  has  seen  a  sufficient  reason  for  it 

"  When  there  is  neither  a  demonstration  of 
the  truth  nor  of  the  falsehood  of  a  proposition, 
that  is,  when  there  is  no  clear  cause  or  reason 
shown  to  convince  the  mind  either  way,  the 
mind  in  that  case  cannot  believe  it  to  be  either 
true  or  false,  because  there  is  no  reason  or 
cause  for  doing  so,  and  it  must  remain  m  doubt 
on  which  side  the  truth  rests. 

"  The  truth  of  these  observations  are  also 
evident  from  the  absurdity  that  would  follow 
the  contrary  supposition,  which  would  be  to 
admit  that  the  mind  wasxapable  of  believing 
a  proposition  to  be  false  which  at  the  same 
time  it  concluded  to  be  true,  or  disbelieved 
what  it  had  reason  to  believe. 

"  Here  it  is  evident  that  belief  of  any  kind, 
or  unbelief  of  any  kind,  does  not  imply  moral 
guilt,  because  no  man  can  help  his  belief  more 
than  he  can  help  the  colour  of  bis  skin :  he 
must  believe  what  his  judgment  tells  him  is 
true,  disbelieve  what  Iris  ftulgment  tells  him  is 
untrue,  and  doubt  what  his  judgment  has  not 
perceived  sufficient  reason  for  believing  to  be 
either  true  or  false. 

•'  There  is  no  crime  without  a  breach  of 
some  moral  law ;  but  here  there  is  no  breach 
of  any  moral  law,  but  the  fulfilment  of  an  im- 
perious law  of  nature,  which  impels  hs  to 
believe  what  we  see  reason  to  believe,  ana  pre- 
vents us  from  believing  what  we  do  not  see 
reason  for  believing. 

"  In  the  following  sections  it  is  intended  to- 
demonstrate — 

"  1st.  That  from  prejudices  alone  arise  alt 
difference  of  opinion. 

"  2nd.  That  from  difference  of  opinion  alone 
arise  dissensions  and  all  their  attendant  evils. 

"  3rd.  That  to  prevent  difference  of  opinion,, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  prevent  prejudices  from 
being  imbibed.      • 

"  If  this  is  practicable,  then  to  prejudices 
must  be  ascribed  the  origin  ofaU  diffmtce  of 
opinio**  and  the  origin  of  aU  dissension*;  am 
hence  the  origin  of  almost  all  moral  evil. 

"Much  error,  ignorance,  and  superstitiosj 
hsve  been  ascribed  to  early  prejudices,  but  t 
apprehend  very,  few  before,  discovered; -|he 
extent  of  the  evils  they  engendered.  •  .»•-' 
•  w  To  prevent >or  remove  these  evils, it  wHI  bs 
necessary,  as  before  stated;  to  remove  the  cause 
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of  them;  they  must  be  prevented  from  entering 
the  human  breast,  from  ever  finding  place  in 
that  sacred  soil;  for  if  once  they  are  allowed 
to  vegetate,  it  will  be  impossible  to  extract  their 
contorted  roots  from  the  ground:  like  diseases, 
they  are  easier  prevented  than  removed,  and 
all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be,  that  no 
teacher  should  be  allowed  to  inculcate  as  truth, 
on  cither  young  or  old,  any  proposition,  whether 
in  morals,  religion,  politics,  or  metaphysics,  with- 
out a  clear  demonstration  of  its  truth. 

"It  will,  no  doubt,  be  asked,  How  is  this  to 
be  accomplished  ?  The  answer  is,  In  the  same 
way  that  mathematics  and  geometry  are  taught. 
A  few  self-evident  propositions  or  axioms  are 
first  stated,  so  obvious  and  clear,  that  every 
person  perceives  their  truth  :  these  are  what 
are  termed  first  principles,  but  are  in  fact  no. 
thing  different  from  any  proposition,  except  in 
being  clear  and  indisputable.  They  are  called 
first  principles  because  they  are  those  that  are 
tint  begun  with,  ami  are  of  use  in  assisting  to 
demonstrate  the  propositions  that  follow.  De- 
finitions of  the  ttrrms  used  are  also  indispensa- 
ble, and  with  these  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  succeeding  propositions  are  ascertained: 
they  are  nothing  more  than  propositions  ex. 
plaining  the  meaning  of  the  words  or  terms 
used,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  miscon- 
ception." 

The  whole  system  of  society,  as  now  con- 
stituted and  now  governed,  rests  upon  the  very 
opposite  of  these  self-evident  propositions,  and 
the  present  age  of  the  world  appears  to  be  the 
flrst  period  in  the  history  of  mankind  when 
truths  the  most  essential  for  happiness  can  be 
openly  announced  without  the  liability  of  being 
burnt  for  euch  utter  nice. 

I  have  often  declared  the  origin  of  moral 
evil  to  be  the  dogma  that  we  are  formed  by 
nature  to  believe  or  disbelieve  at  will,  and 
to  feel  or  not  to  feel  at  our  pleasure.  Our 
author's  argument  goes  clearly  to  show  the 
contrary  of  these  false,  and,  while  acted  upon, 
ever-prejudicial  assumptions ;  but  unless  he 
insists  equally  upon  the  errors  of  both,  he  will 
prove  himself  to  be  only  half-way  acquainted 
with  his  subject. 

If  governments  and  others  would  only  re- 
flect that,  if  evils  exist,  there  can  be  no  relief 
but  by  removing  the  cause,  they  would  be  in  a 
train  to  acquire,  in  a  short  time,  the  know- 
ledge how  to  eradicate,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  evils  which  afflict  the 
human  family.  Iustead,  however,  of  acquir- 
ing this  knowledge,  99  teachers  in  every  100 
throughout  the  world  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  in  teaching  prejudices  which  are 
in  opposition  to  all  facta,  and  this  circum- 
stance is  sufficient  to  account  for  each  single 
calamity  of  which  we  have  reason  to  complain. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wise  or  important  than 
the  habit  of  early  practice  in  tracing  effects  to 
their  legitimate  causes,  and  every  cause  down 
to  its  consequences;  by  this  means  knowledge 
becomes  as  a  map,  in  which  the  past  and  future 
aire  distinctly  laid  down. 

^Recommending  you  to  reflect  upon  the  ten- 
dency of  these  observations,  I  pass  on  to  other 
subjects,  also  of  -great  importance  and  jrreat 
urgency.  The  progress  of  the  human  mind  is 
going  forward  at  an  accelerative  speed;  every 
week  sees  a  prodigious  advancement,  and,  1 
trust,. the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  one  and 
all  shall  say,  Let  us  at  once  give  up -this  system 
of  error,  which  leads  to  every  kind  of  evil  con- 
tinually, and .  adopt  that  ■  which  shall  safely 
conduct  ut  step  by  stepto.aU  theiiappincii'our 


nature  is  capable  of  enjoying.  Hitherto,  in 
this  respect,  human  beings  hjsve  been  inferior 
to  the  animals  of  the  field  or  the  grove.  Mali 
is  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  quality  he  may 
become,  nor  can  he  be  so  while  trained  a  mere 
theologian,  a  mere  lawyer,  a  mere  physician,  a 
mere  statesman,  a  mere  philosopher,  or  any 
other  of  the  exclusive,  petty  divisions  of  society. 
After  further  observations,  with  a  copious- 
ness and  energy  which  our  limits  cramp  us  in 
reporting,  Mr.  Owen  read  and  commented  upon 
the  following  paper,  written  by  himself:— 

TRUE  AND  FALSE  PRINCIPLES. 

SACRBD  TO  TRUTH,  WITHOUT  MT8TBRV,  MIX- 
TURE OP  ERROR,  OR  FEAR  OF  HAN. 

Until  mankind  shall  be  instructed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  true  and  false  principles,  and 
clearly  perceive  the  difference  in  their  results', 
when  carried  into  practice,  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity,  the  world  must  remain  the 
chaos  which  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  in  re- 
ligion, morals,  and  commerce. 

False  principles  have  alone  hitherto  influ- 
enced and  governed  the  feelings,  sentiments, 
and  actions  of  men.  The  whole  arrangements 
of  mankind  are,  in  consequence,  erroneous  in 
principle  and  injurious  in.  practice;  and  it  ia 
in  vain  to  expect  that  any  power  in  man  can 
remove  his  miseries  while  these  errors  in 
principle  and  of  practice  shall  be  permitted  to 
remain* 

It  is  also  now  vain  to  attempt  to  hide  or 
mystify  this  subject  from  the  public,  for"  the 
knowledge  of  facta  which  will  develop  it  is 
too  extended  among  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  the  most  civilized  states  of  Europe  and 
America,  to  permit  the  people  to  be  longer 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  false  position  in  which 
these  erroneous  principles  have  placed  them. 

This  progress  in  real  knowledge  has  now 
rendered  it  imperative  upon  the  .governments 
of  the  civilized  parts  of  the  wond  to  change 
their  system  of  governing ;  arid  it  is  far  better 
that  they  should  at  once  meet  the  subject  ftifly 
and  fairly,  and  abandon  the  false  principles 
and  injurious  practices,  and  adopt  the  true 
principles  and  advantageous  practices,  without 
further  useless  struggle  between  them  and  the 
producers  of  all  which  they  have  that  is  valu- 
able. For  useless  struggle  it  must  be  when 
the  millions  of  producers  shall  be  united, 
as  they  soon  will  be,  and  arrayed  against  die 
non-producers  of  wealth  and  Knowledge,  and 
the  strenuous  opposers  of  truth,  virtue,  and 
honesty. 

True  it  is,  and  useless  to  deny  it,  that  the 
whole  of  the  existing  arrangements  in  this 
country,  and  throughout  Europe  and  America, 
must  produce  evil,  and  cannot  produce  good. 
All  the  great  divisions  of  society,  and  which 
emanate  immediately  from  the  false  principles 
by  which  society  has  always  been  governed, 
cannot  produce  any  otner  results  than  those 
already  experienced, — than  those  from  which 
the  population  of  the  world  hourly  suffer  the 
moat  grievous  evil*. 

While  these  divisions  of  society  shall  be 
allowed  to  continue,  roan  must  be  formed  to 
be  a  poor,  insignificant,-  helpless,  irrational, 
and  miserable  being,  greatly  inferior,  in  the 
most  essential  qualities  of  -sentient  existence, 
to  many  of  the' animals  who  dive  in  their  un- 
disturbed natural  saate.  These  artificial  di- 
vision* of  •necessity  train  man  systematically 
to  be  opposed:  to  man »  arid-associations  Of  men 
to  asjoctataoss  of  menj^and -each individual 


thus  becomes  but  a  very  small  and 
Tier  portion  of  what  a  mam  ought  tot 
what,  under  true  principles  and  action,  every 
human  being  would  of  necessity  become. 
WhHe  men  shall  he  trained  to  be  mere  theo- 
logians, mere  lawyers,  mere  medical  professors, 
mere  soldiers  or  sailors,  mere  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, bankers,  tradesmen,  or  operatives, 
or  in  any  of  the  senseless  division*  called 
statesmen,  or  philosophers  of  wortls,  Or  mere 
any  thing  of  the  numerous  mental  or  physical 
occupations  into  which  society  has  been  divided, 
man  cannot  know  what  manner  of  being  he  is : 
be  must  remain  ignorant  of  the  giant  powers 
of  united  human  nature,  and  of  the  unspeak- 
able intelligence,  excellence,  and  happiness,  sf 
which  be  is  individually,  in  unity,  capable  of 
attaining. 

The  time,  talent,  and  money  expended  m 
the  theological  profession  are  far  worsef  than 
merely  lost  or  wasted.  It  is,  of  course,  intended 
to  improve  the  human  character,  and  increase 
the  happiness  of  mankind;  while  it  is,  in  reality, 
by  far  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  improve- 
ment and  happiness  of  man,  and  will  be  so 
until  it  shall  be  purified  of  all  its  errors,,  and 
simplified  in  a  manner  that  all  men  may  know 
what  it  is,  understand  its  origin  and  practical 
utility,  and  derive  benefit  from  it. 
'  As  this  division  of  society  ia  now  conducted 
in  the  British  dominions,  the  population  suiters 
by  it/  directly  and  indirectly,  a  loss  of  wealth 
far  exceeding  the  amount  which  may  now  be 
purchased  by  a  hundred  millions  sterttxig,  and 
a  loss  in  character  and  happiness  beyond  all 
estimate.  Theology,  as  it  is  now  taught  \ 
practised  over  the  world,  maker  men  of  nci 
sity  ignorant  and  presumptuous  dV 
hating,  despising,  and  opposing  each 
even  to  death  and  utter  destruction,  solely  on 
account  of  their  theological  instruction,  sasd 
consequent  irrationality.  While  the  human 
intellect  shall  be  thus  deranged,  and  its  feel- 
ings thus  misdirected,  whatever  may  be 
progress  in  me  knowledge  of  the  phi 
sciences,  man  must  remain  a  de 
miserable  being*  Instead  of  tbismind 
ing  division  of  society,  each  individual  will  1 
trained  to  have  far  more  correct  and  practically 
useful  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  retigssn 
(ban  any  priests  have  ever  acquired  in  any 
age  or  any  country. 

The  time,  talent,  and  money  also 
on  the  profession  of  the  law  are  also' 
worse  man  lost  to  society,  although  in  the 
British  dominions  it  costs  directly  and 
rectlv  far  more  wealth  for  its  support  than  < 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling  would  a 
purchase.  Law  is  often  connected  in  wo 
with  justice,  while,  when  stripped  of  its  phra- 
seology, it  is  nothing  more  than  a  cunningly- 
devised  expedient  to  enable  the  strong  m 
purse  or  station  to  oppose  and  tyrannize  ever 
the  poor  and  the  inferior  in  station.  It  makes 
worse  than  waste  of  the  naturally  finest  intel- 
lects of  me  human  race,  opposes  their  interests 
to  the  interests' of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and, 
instead  of  effecting  justice  between  man  and 
man,  it  hr itself  a  firebrand  to  light  up  thefiaoae 
of  discord  and  all  the  evil  passions,  and  keep 
them  in  perpetual  activity,  so  the  destruction  of 
the  order,  harmony,  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
United  with  theology,  it  tends  perpetually  to 
perplex  the  understanding,  confound  the 
judgment,  and  to  irrationals*- the  ^hokeaow 
duct  of  man  from  his  birth  to  bia  death.  An 
long  as  the  codes  of  laws  now  in  existence  shall 
be  supported  by  the  government*  of  " 
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and  America,  a*  they  arc  all  evidently  founded 
on  fabr  principles,  1>btb  with*  regard  to  man 
and  society,  so  long  witt  the  human  family  be 
kept  in  a  state  \>f  ignorance,  division,  turmoil, 
and  discord,  and  man  will  be  opposed  to  man, 
and  nation  to  nation. 

The  time,  talent,  and  money  expended  in  the 
profession  of  medicine,  are  also,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  lost  and  wasted.  Society  rightly  eon. 
ttitofed  will  n6t  require,  in  any  branch  of  this 
profession,  one  for  a  hundred  with  which  it  is 
now  burdened*  Were  wisdom  known  among 
men,  no  one  man  or  woman  would  be  placed 
by  society  in* a  position  in  which  their  Apparent 
interest  and  duty  should  be  opposed  to  each 
other;  folly  alone  would  suffer  such  an  arrange* 
meot  to  be  formed.  Now  the  members  of  the 
profession  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches  are 
peculiarly  so  placed*  It  appears  to  be  their  in* 
terest  that  all  human  beings,  except  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  should  be  kept  ignorant 
of  the  principles,  laws,  nature,  and  practices,  a 
correct  knowledge  of  which  would  enable  so* 
ciety  to  prevent,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
existence  of  the  cause  of  disease  in  man,  and 
thua  render  the  use  of  medicines  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  unnecessary.  In  another  state  of 
society,  founded  on  true  principles,  and  with 
practices  in  accordance  with  them,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  man  would  scarcely  know 
disease  either  of  body  or  mind,  Surgical  skill 
might  be  occasionally,  but  very  seldom,  requir- 
ed, in  consequence  of  accidents ;  but  in  a  state 
of  society  rationally  constituted,  accidents  would 
be  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  measures  of 
prevention  to  the  lowest  amount,  and  surgical 
Knowledge  and  practice  would  constitute  a  use- 
ful part  of  universal  education,  and  it  would  be 
easily  acquired  if  properly  taught. 

The  time,  talent,  and  money,  expended  in- 
the  military  and  naval  professions,  are  likewise 
very  far  worse  than  lost  or  watted.  They  are 
professions  in  which  men  are  withdrawn  from 
being  useful  producers  of  wealth  or  knowledge, 
to  be  trained  to  become  unthinking  machines, 
to  be  employed  at  the  direction  of  others  to  rob, 
maim 4  and  murder  their  fellow-men,  women, 
and  children,  not  in  accordance  with  wisdom 
of  any  degree,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  every 
good  principle  and  sound  reason.  Right  rea- 
son, sound  wisdom,  and  just  principles,  direct 
to  create  and  preserve  property,  and  to  save, 
cherish,  and  render  life  happy.  As  long  as 
the  profession  of  arms  shall  be  one  of  the  sepa- 
rate divisions  of  society,  and  standing  armies 
diall  be  permitted  and  supported  l>y  any  asso- 
ciation of  men,  so  long  must  the  mind  be  kept 
n  slavery  to  the  body ;  so  long  will  each  indi- 
vidual be  unjust  to  himself  end  to  his  posterity ; 
so  long  will  man  be  unjust  to  man,  and  oppress 
lim  ;  so  long  will  nation  oppose  nation,  and  the 
trong  oppress  the  weak ;  and  so  long  will  the 
rorld  be  ignorant,  vicious,  in  turmoil,  irra- 
ional,  and  miserable.  While  the  professions 
•f  arms  and  standing  armies  shall  be  permitted 
o  form  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  society, 
jroperty,  and  life,  and  virtue,  must  be  insecure, 
tnd  the  unjust  and  the  cruel  will  tyrannize  over 
ind  oppress  the  just  and  humane.  Until 
his  division  of  society  shall  be  rendered  unne- 
cessary* and  cease  altogether,  nations  must  con- 
inne  to  be  governed  by  force  and  fraud,  and 
tot  as  it  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  every 
luman  being,  by  reason  and  kindness.  Among 
he  first  indications  of  man  becoming  a  reason- 
ble  and  intellectual  being  will  be  his  abandon, 
uent  of  force  and  fraud  in  the  government  of 
inn  over  man.    So  soon  as  man  shall  become 


rational,  he  shall  be  justly  entitled  to  assume 
the  name  of  aratibhal  being,  and  shall  under- 
stand that  which  is  essential  to  his  own  highest 
and  most  permanent  happiness;  tntfh,  reason, 
charity,  and  kindness  will  alone,  direct  and 
govern  all  his  private  and  public  proceedings, 
and  the  military  professions  and  standing 
armies  will  cease  to  exist,  and  force  and  fraud 
Will  be  withdrawn  from  the  government  of  all 
nations  and  people.  The  wealth  expended, 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  support  of  this 
wretchedly  degrading  "system  of  force  and 
fraud,  is  beyond  estimate ;  suffice  it,  however, 
to  state,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
demonstrating  that  it  destroys,  uselessly  con- 
sumes, and  prevents  the  creation  of  more 
wealth,  many  times  multiplied,  than  alt  the  wealth 
that  is  now  produced  and  consumed  annually 
throughout  all  nations,  and  that,  consequent! v, 
it  cannot  be  the  real  interest  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual, in  any  part  of  the  world,  that  this  divi- 
sion of  society  should  be  longer  maintained  ; 
and  when  man  shall  cease  to  be  mentally  blind 
to  his  own  interestund  happiness,  he  will  cease 
also  to  be  a  quarrelsome  and  righting  animal. 

The  time,  talent,  and  money  expended  in 
the  existing  arrangements  to  buy  and  sell 
wealth  for  a  money  profit,  are,  in  like  manner, 
far  worse  than  lost  or  wasted.  Perhaps  the, 
most  unfavourable  circumstances  whicn"  can, 
exist  for  the  formation  of  a  weak,  useless,  and 
fraudulent  character,  are  those  which  surround^ 
the  buyers  and  sellers  of  wealth  for  a  money 
profit.  They  create  nothing  for  mankind,  hut 
daily  feed  the  vanity  of  the  wealthy ;  they  con- 
sume the  fruits  ot  the  producers/ and  give 
them  nothing  whatever  in  return ;  they,  are 
systematically  trained  to  deceive  and  be  de- 
ceived ;  they  are  trained  within  circumstances 
to  make  them  sycophants  and  slaves  to  their 
customers,  while  tbey  are  dependant  upop  them 
for  their  gains ;  and  to  be  purse-proud,  ignorant 
Htde  tyrants  in*  their  limited  circle,  when  they 
have  obtained  what  they  deem  a  pecuniary 
independence,  or,  in  other  words,  defrauded 
the  real  producers  of  wealth  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  even  of 
more  than  one  half  of  it ;  for  there  are  more 
distributors  or  buyers  and  sellers  of  wealth, 
who  are  not  producers  of  any  of  it,  than  the 
whole  number  of  those  who  actually  produce 
all  the  valuable  wealth  which  the  population 
consumes.  Buyers  and  sellers  of  wealth  for  a 
money  profit  are  altogether  useless,  unneces- 
sary, and  highly  mischievous.  For  the  benefit 
of  these  individuals,  almost  as  much  as  for 
those  who  are  obliged  to  work  at  least  four 
hours  per  day  extra  to  maintain  them,  this  di- 
vision of  society  should  be  abandoned,  as  being 
one  of  the  most  injurious  to  the  individuals 
engaged  in  it,  and  to  all  the  productive  classes. 
To  be  continued. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  Correspondent*  will  be  inserted  or  an~ 
swered  in  our  next 


£t>e  Crisis. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  31. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  "  an  Ope* 
rative,"  questioning  the  truth  of  a  doctrine 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  instilling  into 
our  readers,  namely,  that  there  is  an  excess 
of  production. 

In  reply  to  the  above  letter,  we  beg 
leave  to  call  our  correspondent's  attention 


to.  the  difference  between  production,  and 
the  power  of  production.  Ptoduptioit  is 
regulated  by  the  demasaVand  is*  in  %v*wy 
department  of  industry*  greater  than  the 
demand,  but  tot  so  much  greater  as  to 
subject  the  trading  capitalist  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  loss  in  the  event  of  a  glut  of  the 
market.  Speculation  only  ventures  a  little 
way  beyond  the  immediate  calls  of  the.  con- 
sumers; but  this  arises  entirely  mom  fear 
of  loss,  and  not  from  inability  t»  prudncsv 

Moreover,  the  demand  is  regulated  in  a 
great  measure  bjf  the  condition  of  'the* 
people,  as  capital  or  general  prosperity, 
increases  the  demand,  and,  consequent!)^ 
the  production  keeps  pace  with  it;  bujt.  as 
that  capital  has  hitherto  been  engrossed  by 
a  party,  the  demand  has  arisementirely  crt 
principally  from  that  party  in  whose  hands 
the  property  lies.  They  are,  therefore, 
the  principal  consumers,  and.  ate  never  at 
a  loss  for  abundance  to  themselves ;.  nay, 
they  even  feed  their  dogs  and  pleasure- 
horses  with  food  that  tie  working  poo* 
would  be  glad  to  make  use<rfi 

But,  then,  it  may -be  said  in  reply,  Is 
the  production  at  present  so  great  as  to 
support  the  whole  population  in  the 
same  luxurious  ease  and  repletion  as  the 
aristocracy  live  in ,?  We  answer,  decidedly 
not.  Were  an  equal  distribution  of  weaUh 
at  present  to  take  place,  the  aristocracy 
must  needs  be  stripped  or'  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  foxuries,  unless  the  latent 
powers  of  production  were  brought1  into 
action.  But  were,  these  hitherto-dormant 
powers  arouse.d,  enough,  might  be  produced 
to  give  a  sufficient  supply  of  aU  the  com- 
forts ami  luxuries  of  life  to  the  whole  po* 
puiatioB ;  for  then  >  each,  member  of  the 
community  would  become'  -useful,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  man  be  directed  to  the  important 
subject  of  providing  for  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  increased  population.  And  who. 
can  set  .bounds  to  human  ingenuity  ?  It 
was  calculated  by  Lord  Lauderdale  that 
this  island  is  capable  of  providing*  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
by  proper  cultivation  and  the  use  of  vege- 
table food :  and  Bacon  •  Cuvier  was  of 
opinion  that  the  time  would  soon  come 
when  the  discoveries  of  chemistry  would: 
lead  mankind  to  the  ultimate  discovery  of 
the .  means  of  preparing  many  species  of 
food  from  the  substance  of  the  earth,  with- 
out the  aid  of  vegetation.  Let  men  merely 
do  justice  to  each  other,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  their  finding  support :  Nature  never 
decays;  her  resources  are  never  exhausted* 
We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  our 
next.         

Ot7R  hopes  have  been  blasted  once  more  on  the 
subject  of  the  emancipation  of  the  press.    We 
do  not  often  notice  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  our  legislators  are  merely  employed  > 
in  patching  an  old  garment;  but  this  is  a  suh-' 
ject  which  touches  die'  tenderest  chords  of  our . 
heart,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  malupg  allu- 
sion to  it.    Some  '.years  ago,  if  any  oneThad, 
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told  us  that  Henry  Brougham  and  hit  coadju- 
tors could  hare  been  guilty  of  such  a  derelict 
Men  of  principle  a*  ibis,  we  should  not  have' 
better*!  it.  We  ahonldWveaeplied  that,  even 
though  the  love  at  office,  oc  the  change  of  cir. 
csjaastancee  might  corrupt  the  heart,  still  the 
aenae  of  honour  and  consistency  would  hare 
precluded  the  possibility  of  such  an  apostacy. 
But  Luetfer  is  fallen !  »  faUen !  Hi*  gold  is 
become  dim,  and  hit  most  fine  gold  U  changed ; 
hie  virtue  is  not  proof  against  the  corroding 
influence  of  power  and  place. 

Xf*  admired.Mr.  Bulwer's  manly  and  liberal 
exposition  of  the  question.  His  arguments 
were  irresistible  to  a  mind  that  was  determined 
to  be  actuated  by  reanbn  and  justice ;  'but  the 
motives  of  legislators  it  is  hard  to  dirine,  for 
food  argument  seems  at  all  times  to  be  lost 
upon  them ;  truth  and  reason  pass  o'er  -their 
heads  "  like  the  idle  wind,  which  they  regard 
not"  Mr.  Buhrer  evidently  demonstrated 
the  certainty  of  an  amazing  increase  of  revenue 

5f  the  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  stamp-tax, 
ther,  in  the  first  place,  by  imposing  a  postage 
of  one  penny  upon  every  newspaper  sent  by 
the  post,  or  merely  by  the  increase  arising 
from  the  paper-duty  alone.  This  latter  he 
estimated  at  150,000/.  more  than  the  present 
profit*  of  (the  stamp-duty*  This  additional 
income  would  accrue  to  the- government  with- 
out being  felt  by  the  people.  The  unstamped 
papers  at  present  pay  this  duty  to  government, 
and  the  government  thus  become  gainers  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  unstamped  ; 
for  we  will  not  suppose  mat  the  free  press  has 
bean  the  means  ot  dknhpisbin*  the  circulation 
of  its  brother  in  bondage.    Add  to  this  the  im- 

rmt  advantages  which  would  be  gained  by 
population  at  large,  in  the  multiplied 
opportunities  of  acquiring  useful  information, 
and  then  judge  if  there  be  any  truth  In  the 
alleged  excuse  of  poverty,  made  by  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  for  'the  noncompliance  of  ministers' 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  If  they 
want  to  raise  money,  they  cannot  do  better 
than  redeem  the  press;  but  they  seem  to 
be  less  afraid  of  poverty  than  of  increasing 
the  intelligence  aha  contentment  of  the  people. 
We  must  have  patience  for  a  little,  and  we 
shall  shame  them  out  ef  their  priestly  dread  of 
the  intellectual  Hght  of  heaven.  Why  should 
they  tax  both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual 
Ught  ?  cannot  they  indulge  us  in  one  sweet 
mouthful  of  liberty  ?  are  tney  afraid  of  whet, 
ting  our  appetites  for  more  ?  Generous  fellows ! 
■     "   '  v  ' 

TAILORS'  STRIKE. 
The  tailors  sre  still  resolutely  standing  out ; 
but  the  rumours  are  so  various  and  contradic. 
tory  respecting  them  that  we  cannot  say  any 
thing  decided  upon  their  present  condition ;  in 
uenetal,  however,  they  are  very  sanguine  of 
Hjcceas*  Several  masters  have  yielded  to  the 
Fernanda  of  the  men,  but  some,  who  professed 
to  yieU*  required  of  the  journeymen  after  their 
return'!  renunciation  of  the  Union  and  its 
principles  for  ever.  This'  $he  journeymen 
boldly 'refused  to  submit 'to,  and  unanimously 
resolved  to  strike  once  more.  Several  masters 
have  since  dismissed  their  men  upon  refusal  to 
abandon  the  good  cause.  'The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  document  the  journeymen  were 
required  to  subscribe,  with  an  official  comment 
of  the  Executive  up$h  It  :— 

"  We,  the  unrierrigraefl,/t foremen,  journeymen 
tailor*,  and  ot  nets,  in  the  employment  of- 


do  declare  thsV  **  are  not  members 


of  the  VrioY*4,  Union  5  that  M  Is  not  oor  intention 


to  become  member*  0f  any  soeh  nsnoqintioo,  nor 
do  we  now,  or  wfll  we  in  nny  way,  directly  or  in* 
directly,  contribute  to  the  support  of  any  *ucb 
an ■aemtiow* ;  to  attestation  of  which  we  hereunto 
•sbonribt  ear  names  this  —  dny  of  — ,  1834.** 

We  have  been  requested  to  publiah  the 
following  manifesto  ot  the  Executive  of  the 
Central  Committee  on  this  projected  measure: 

u  Perhaps  a  more  ignorant  and  despotic 
document  than  this  has  never  issued  from  any 
body  of  men.  It  ia  saying,  in  plain  language* 
that  unless  you,  the  operatives,  will  become  by 
your  own  act  and  deed  the  most  helpless,  del 
graded,  and  pusillanimoua  of  the  human  race, 
greatly  beneath  the  present  black  slaves  in  die 
west  India  ialande,  we,  the  rich  and  opulent 
master  tailors,  will  not,  if  we  can  prevent  it, 
permit  you  to  work,  but  we  will  force  you  and 
your  families  to  starve. 

"  Brother  operatives  in  all  trades,  the  naked 
truth  is  now  before  you :  will  you  submit  to 
be  thus  made  the  mere  senseless  tools  to  accu- 
mulate wealth  for  individuals,  often  your  infe- 
riors in  the  best  qualities  of  men,  who  only 
use  you  that  they  may  riot  unjustly  in  the 
fruits  of  your  honest  industry  ? 

"  Let  this  document  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  until  it 
becomes  familiar  to  every  operative  in  every 
trade  and  calling,  and  let  the  children  of  the 
industrious  be  thus  taught  what  they  have  to 
expect  from  those  masters  whom  their  severe 
and  unhealthy  toil  has  made  rich. 

"Brothers,  you  must  immediately  arouse 
yourselves  to  understand  what  you  have  now 
to  do.  Reflect  well  before  you  resolve  :  be  calm, 
but  be  firm  and  determined  in  carrying  your 
resolutions  into  execution.  Let  no  man  or 
woman,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  sign  this  document:  it  would  be  far 
better  to  resolve  to  die,  rather  than  thus  be 
compelled  to  be  the  lowest  of  such  sjaves  to 
ignorance  aftd  presumption. 

"  Let  every  operative,  man  and  woman,  ia 
igriculture,  trade,  and  commerce,  join  some 
Union. and  then  let  these  Unions  be  incorporated 
with  the  National  Consolidated  Union,  and  let 
no  one  afterwards  flinch  from  his  post,  what, 
ever  event  may  arise.  Let  one  and  all  abstain 
from  all  manner  of  intemperance,  and  let  the 
large  sums  that  will  be  thus  saved  be  severally 
applied  to  support  this  great  and  glorioua 
Union,  which  is  the  only  salvation  of  the 
working  millions.     It  is  true,  the  want  of  ex-. 

C'ence  has  hitherto  retarded  our  progress, 
we  are  daily  acquiring  the  most  valuable 
knowledge,  and  discovering  our  defects.  The 
moneys  of  the  working  man  have  often  been 
misapplied  in  useless  strikes  and  other  ways, 
from  want  of  knowledge,  and  not  from  inten- 
tion ;  but  a  new  arrangement  is  established. 
The  receipts  and  payments  of  the  whole  Union 
will  be  aa  correct  and  as  public  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  as  the  "accounts  of  the  first 
bankers  are  made  to  the  partners  of  each  house. 
"  Remember,  it  is  only  in  union,  honesty* 
determination,  and  confidence  in  each  other  s 
good  intentions;  that  you  can  successfully  over- 
come the  degradation  in  which  you  are,  and  the 
far  worse  with  which  you  are  threatened. 
Arouse,  therefore,  and  be  resolved  to  take  your 
own  affairs  into  your  own  hands,  and  that  they 
shall  be  well  managed.  All  should  now  sub- 
scribe their  quota,  freely  and  regularly,  to  sup. 
port  the  members  of  the  Union  who  neve  been 
or  may  be  turned  out,  because  they  are  members 
of  this^just,  necessary,  and  holy  alliance  of  the 
industrious  classes.    AH  levies,  subscriptions, 


.. .  ,_,  that  shall  be  paid  on  account  of 

the  Union,  shall  be  conveyed  to,  and  receives 
only  by,  the  Executive,  at  No.  913,  High  Hsi. 
bora,  and  be  disbursed  by  them  with  thesnsiow 
ance  of  the  Metropolitan  Central  Committee, 
who  will  weekly  audit  their  accounts,  and  stats 
the  general  result  in  their  official  gazette. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  and  Central 
Committee,  E.  C.  DOUGLAS. 


THE  DERBY  TCRN.OUT. 


Two  weeks  ago  we  censured  the  True  As? 
for  an  article  which  we  thought  calculated  to 

fcnuch  mischief,  both  to  the  feelings  of  those 
evolent  individuals  who  spent  their  thus 
and  their  seal  in  the  collection  of  subscriptions, 
and  also  to  the  people  at  large  in  giving  en- 
couragement to  jealousies  (to  which  she  work, 
tug  classes  are  too  prone),  without  adducing 
the  slightest  proofs  in  justification  of  Asm. 
The  Pimeer  the  week  following  took  up  me 
subject  in  the  same  strain  aa  ourselves; 
last  Sunday  the  following  article 
the  WetMfTrmeSun,  which  we  p 
sseaaure,  which  is  a  sort  of  palfiative, 
so  sasusge  the  angry  feelings  of  the 
aggrieved: — 

"  We  find  an  article  in  the  t 
day,  m  reference  to  the  statements  wye 
the  week  before  last,  about  the  tsnroe 
workmen  at  Derby,  and  from  which  as  wsfl 
aa  from  Mr.  Hall— we  regret  to  find  that  we 
have  unintentionally  done  some  wrong  to  fecti- 
vidusls  connected  with  the  msnsgementoftfmt 
affair.  Before  we  say  any  thing  farther  of 
this,  however,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  s 
word  ss  to  ourselves,  and  the  tone  asassnsed  ay 
our  correctors.  We  did  think  that  we  had 
given  sufficient  proofs  of  our  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  injured  and  oppressed  of  aU  classes, 
but  especially  of  the  labouring  cneanea,  so  In- 
duce the  kindest  constructions  to  be  pest  ansa 
our  motives,  when  we  may  chance  to  dsfar 
with  them  in  opinion,  or  to  mil  into  esssr  as 
regards  their  proceedings.  We  are  raoSioanV 
Hole,  nor  are  we  above  the  liability  of  hater 
imposed  upon  by  the  mistakes  of  others  J  hat 
we  are  wholly  incapable  of  min  1  ps  assort  nf 
any  fact,  tor  the  purpose  of  serving  any  eases, 
however  laudable  and  desirable  it  may  %*» 
Now,  then,  aa  to  the  statement  in  que*  " 
The  whole  of  the  facts  embodied  in  that  4 
ment  (with  one  exception)  were 
cated  to  us  by  Mr.  James  Hall,  one  of  \ 
central  committee,  with  a  request  that 
would  make  use  of  them  In  the  Wm 
Sun  of  the  following  day-  While  1 
article  we  had  prom>sed,  Mr.  Browne, 
Secretary  to  the  Executive,  caDed  at  < 
and  suggested  that  we  should  render  the  Oases 
an  additional  service  by  cautioning 
against  certain  idle  and  rapacious  person 
were  living  upon  the  Derby  funds,  and  i 
suggesting  that  all  funds  should  pass  f " 
thenanda  of  the  Executive,  or  of  the  Bi 
ham  Committee,  Thia  ia  our  earths**?  far 
the  statement  we  made,  and  which  baaej*ea 
such  pain  and  just  cause  of  offence.  We  asses 
regret  that  we  should  have  been  made  the  sav 
conacioua  instruments  of  doing  injustice  to  thr 
character  of  any  person,  but  we  leave  it  as  ear 
readers  to  ray,  whether  we  had  not  1 
believe  that  we  were  doing  only  an  act  of, 
and  kindness  towards  the  Derby  neiQpdi  1 
Unionists  at  large,  in  making  the  ate* 
complained  of." 
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THE    CRISES. 
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;      DISCHARGE   OF  UNIONISTS    IN 
,.  YORKSHIRE. 

t  We  last  week  stated  that  the  manufacturers 
n  in  Leeds  had  resolved  not  to  employ  an 7  men 
!z  vie  would  not  sign  the  undermentioned  decla- 
re rtnen,  namely : — "  We  whose  names  are  here* 
1  ante  subscribed  do  declare  th*t>  from  and  after 
;•  the  12th  May,   1834,  we  shall  cease  to  be 

members  of  the  Trades'  Union ;  or  have  be- 
;5.  fere  disunited  ourselves  from  that  body ;  and 
'n  that  so  long  as  we  continue  in  the  employment 

r,  ef >  we  will  not  be  members  of  that 

~  Union,  or  of  any  similar  association."    We 
.*  tab  the  following  particulars  from  the  Leeds 
,..  Tsaat:— 
j"    fisrry  en  Monday  morning  a  meeting  of  the 

speradves  was  held  on  Woodhouse-moor,  Mr. 
?  &  Marshall  in  the  chair.  Upwards  of  eight 
m  tboosand  persons  were  present.  Messrs. 
:l  Buckley,  Brook,  Farm,  ana  others,  addressed 
r*  the  assembly.  No  resolutions  were  submitted, 
21  en  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
V  arrangements  had  been  made ;  but  the  whole 
^  meeting,  by  an  unanimous  show  of  hands, 
■  arowedtheir  intention  of  resisting  the  demand 
jt  the  masters,  and  their  firm  determination 
-net  to  sign  the  proposed  declaration.  Imme- 
*£sfelv  after  the  termination  of  the  proceed. 
3  lags  toe  people  f  uietly  separated,  and  retired 
rM  their  homes  without  any  processional  array, 
1  w  any  thing  that  bore  the  remotest  resemblance 
rto  confusion.  We  have  said  that  the  show  of 
^tands  was  unanimous,  because  only  eight  hands 
stre  held  up  in  favour  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  Union. 

The  following  paper  was  profusely  placarded 
''M  the  town  on  toe  following  morning : — 

"Mast&il  Manufacturers'  and  Work- 
uw's  Combinattons, — The  day  has  now 
wired  when  the  predictions  of  the  prophetic 
tgan  of  the  comfcioed  master  manufacturers' 
-ad  cloth  dressers*  association,  for  the  suppres- 
km  of  the  aesocisstions  of  workmen,  and  con. 
equently,  of  their  freedom,  appear,  in  part,  to 
e  fulfilled.  The  war-cry  of  masters  nas  not 
nly  been  sounded,  but  the  havoc  of  war — war 
gainst  freedom — war  against  opinion — war 
gainst  justice — and  war  without  justifying  the 
mse— -haa  actually  commenced.  A  urge4 
amber  of  workmen  liave  been  discharged 
urn  employment  for  refusing  to  sign  a  decia- 
idon  declaratory  of  their  secession  from  the 
rades*  Union,  with  a  promise  that  they  will 
K  again  belong  to  any  such  or  similar  asso. 
ation.  This  is  a  species  of  dictation  which 
01  justify,  and  which  calls  for,  the  most  de- 
rmined  resistance.  By  such  an  act,  if  it  can 
carried  into  effect,  the  workmen  will  not 
ly  be  left  without  the  means  of  protection 
»m  the  grinding  selfishness  of  the  most  un- 
ncipled  of  mankind,  but  will  also  be  brought 

0  a  state  of  submissive  servitude,  which  every 
n  having  the    least  spark  of  manly  feeling 

1  generous  sentiment  must  abhor.  Had 
re  been  some  real  grievance  of  which  masters 
I  to  complain,  and  of  which  their  present 
seeding  was  a  consequence,  they  might, 
1  a  degree  of  plausibility,  resolve  upon  the 
id  experiment  of  throwing  out  of  employ 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  workmen ;  but 
n  the  evil  is  merely  imaginary ;  when  the 

offence  they   complain  of  is  the  work. 

belonging  to  a  Trades'  Union,  surely  they 

find  no  vindication  of  their  conduct  in 

creating  hostilities  and  rancorous  hatred 

ehoaornaof  thousands,  which  would  never 
had  being;*  bad  employers  been  guided 

is  dletmtem  of  kindness  and  charity,  instead 


of  treating  with  contempt  and  disregard  those 
whom  they  term  misguided  and  deluded  men ; 
but  whom  they  have  seldom  endeavoured  to 
convince  of  such  delusion  by  any  practical, 
lessons  of  their  own  well. wishes  for  the  well- 
being^  of  their  dependants.  When  they  do 
that  in  sincerity,  and  when  we  find  them  en- 
deavouring  to  conciliate  what  they  call  the 
prejudices  of  the  workmen  by  offices  of  kind, 
ness.  and  to  some  of  the  masters  we  would  say, 
by  the  spirit  of  Christian  sympathy  which  they 
profess,  then,  perhaps  workmen  may  discover 
what  they  now  are  trying  to  compel  them  to 
believe  and  to  acknowledge, — the  inutility  of 
union  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  workman's 
welfare;  but  it  will  not  be  discovered  till  then ; 
and  howsoever  harsfi  may  be  the  measures, 
adopted  for  the  suppression  of  Unions  of  work- 
men, they  will  eventually  fail  till  masters  and 
legislature  shall  cany  into  effect  such  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes  aa  shall 
render  them  unnecessary  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  evil  of  which  masters  complain  is 
only  imaginary.  If  it  is  not,  let  them  at  once 
come  forward  and  prove  from  facta  that  it  is 
otherwise.  They  are  called  upon  to  state 
where  the  Union,  or  the  Union  Committee, 
ever  made  unreasonable  demands  upon  any 
one  of  their  body ;  whether  or  not  the  Union 
has  been  a  means  of  enabling  workmen  to 
obtain  unjust  acquirements,  and  where  it  haa 
done  so?  All  that  the  workman  wish,  is  to 
have  the  subject  properly  understood,  and  that 
assertions  may  give  place  to  facta.  Calumnies 
have  had  their  day  sufficiently  long,  and  slander, 
and  Jow  cunning,  and  the  most  despicable 
falsehoods,  have  too  long  been  at  work  to  pre- 
judice public  opinion  against  Trades'  fjnions ; 
and  the  most  oppressive  and  selfish  among 
employers  have  evidently  been  labouring  by 
such  means,  and  have  but  two  well  succeeded 
in  an  attempt  to  induce  their  less  designing 
brethren  to  enlist  in  the  unholy  crusade ! 
There  are  of  the  number  of  those  who.  have 
discharged  their  workmen,  gentlemen,  with 
whom  the  Union  has  never  interfered,  and 
.  with  whom  their  .workmen  never  entertained 
the  thought  that  they  should  differ ;  bjal  these 
are  they  wmi  have  not,  from  the  very  moment 
they  had  the  power,  been  continually  *  grind- 
ing the  face  of  the  poor.'  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  October  last  the  Union  expressed  its  wil- 
lingness for  a  settlement,  on  eouitable  terms, 
of  all  existing  differences,  mid  addressed  a  note 
to  that  effect  to  Mr.  &  Webster,  chairman  of 
the  masters'  meetings;  but  that  gentleman 
never  thought  proper  to  return  an  answer, 
though  the  proposal  waa  declared  by  the  editors 
of  the  Leeds  Mercury  to  be  'perfectly  fair 
and  honourable.'  The  following  are  the  reso- 
lutions passed  at  the  time  referred  to,  and 
which  still  breathe  the  sentiments  of  the  Union 
generally,  and  by  which  the  workmen  are 
ready  to  abide :— Resolution  3d.  /That,  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  the^phject  that  the 
Union  bad  in  view — a  reasonable  reward  for 
the  labour  of  its  members,  it  haa  only  employed 
those  means  which  were  thought  kboth  legal 
and  reasonable,  and  no  such  intention  ever 
existed  as  to  desire,  in  any  respect  what- 
ever, to  embarrass  the  affairs  of  a  just  and 
upright  master.  —  4th.  That,  as  opinions 
contrary  to  those  expressed  in  the  third  resolu- 
tion appear  to  have  established  themselves  in 
the  minds  of  several  master  manufacturers, 
merchants,  mill-owners,  and  others,  employing 
workmen  in  the  woollen  trade,  this  meeting 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  question  with  any 


equal  number  of  gentlemen  the  roasters  may 
appoint,  and  at  any  time  and  place  they  may 
think  proper  :  and  after  the  question  haa  been 
coolly  and  deliberately  examined,  will  pledge 
itself  to  abide  by  an  impartial  decision.  If 
masters  choose  to  act  on  these,  or  any  other 
equally  fair  terms,  they  will  be  promptly  met, 
and  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  workmen  or  the 
committee  of  the  Union,  if  differences  are  pro* 
longed,  which  must  inevitably  produce  disas- 
trous consequences  both  to  workmen  and 
masters. 

"  81 MEON ,  POULARD,  Secretary." 

Bui  the  masters  soon  evinced  their  mflefcible 

determination  not  to  accede  to  these  renewed 

propositions  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute, 


,      — —  — — ,  Coopers  l«, 

French;  R. Dorrington ;  W. Eyres  and  Son ; 
E.  Halliley;  J.  Hargreave  and  Son ;  Hirst, 
Bramley,  and  Co.  ;  J.  Holroyd  and  Co. ; 
Robert  Jackson ;  W.  Lupton  and  Co. ;  Ste- 
phen Mitchell  and  Son;  P.  Nevins,  Pearson 
and  Son;  Ripley  and  Ogle ;  J.  Robinson;  G. 
Sordy  and  Co. ;  W.  and  G.Steed ;  O.  Willans  * 
and  Son;  and  ofifering,  on  condition  of  re- 
nouncing the  Union,  work  upon  the  following ' 
terms : — To  band-raisers  and  giggers,  22s,  per 
week,  and 4o  kfiire~meU  and  shear-men,  ?\t., 
for  sixty-four  and  a  half  hours'  labour  per1 
week;  and  in  the  same  bill  they  declare  that 
they  had  agreed  to  offer  their  most  decided  op- 
position, against  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
wages  they  had  offeree* 

Two  others,  one  in  the  doth -dressing  and 
the  other  in  tbe~*cribbhng  departmentj  had, 
however,  «ent  for  their  men,  and  set  them  to 
work  on  Tuesday  morning.  The  other  mas- 
ters have  kept  firm  to  their  resolution ;  they 
have  adopted  measures  to  carry  it  into  the  . 
fullest  possible  effect  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
some  of  the  shopkeepers  have  been  applied  to, 
to  give  no  credit  to  the  unemployed  Unionists.. 

-In  the  mean  thne,  the  resources  of  the  men 
have  been  arranged  for  the  struggle.  Since 
the  stop  haa  taken  place,  the  other  trades  In 
Leeds,  and  the  Unions  in  the  neighbouring 
towns,  have  avowed  their  determination  to 
afford  pecuniary  supplies ;  and  from  places  at 
a  considerable  distance  (Birmingham  for,  in- 
stance), the  same  assurances  of  support  have 
beejl  transmitted.  An  appeal  from  the  Clo- 
thiers' and  DresserV  Committee  has  also  been 
circulated.  The  circular  states—"  Jn  coos*- 
suaence  Of  a  number  of  master- manufacturer* 
and  master  doth-drcssers  in  this  tow n  having 
determined  not  to  employ  any  workman  who 
ka  membtq-  of  the  Trades*  Union*  upwards 
,  rntmm  thousand  were,  on  Saturday  last,  re-  , 
dftced  to  the  alternative  of  being  thrown  out 
of  employment ,  and  being  dependant  upon 
tMrfrtends  for  assistance;  till  they  could  find 
Tuattee,  or  unconditionally  surrender  their  va-  . 
lueWe  right  at  the  shrine  of  aeJfishness  and 
drctatorial  pride.  Confiding  in  the  justice  of  . 
their  cause!  and  the  generous  sympathy  of 
thousands  of  friends,  they  choose  the  former. 
This  is,  therefore,  to  solicit  your  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  as  friends  and  brothers  in  the 
great  common  cause,  we  trust  you  will  lend  a 
helping  muid  in  the  struggle.  By  doing  so.  ■! 
you  wfll  do  a  kindness  to  thousands,  who  wih  \ 
have  to  thank  you  as  a  means  of  rendering  mem 
an  essential  service,  and  who  will  uot  fail  to 
re^brttjn  rutins'  )Oj7l£ 

On  TMsradsT  morning,  another  meeting  of 


rt 


the   cit  rs  I4S. 


of  the  Unionists  wis  held  on  H'oadhoust!- 
moor,  and  about  three  thousand  persona  were 
pmem*  They  were  addressed  by  Mr.  S.  Pol- 
lard! the  secretary  of  the  Union,  and  by  Mr. 
M.  SehoIefieUL  Sf  r.  Pollard  commented  upon 
the  tacit  refusal  of  the  misters  to  accede  to 
overture*  of  accommodation ;  he  rebutted  the 
charges  of  recent  intimidation  brought  against 
the  Union  -  he  affirmed  that  the  handbill  which 
had  been  issued  bv  the  master*  was  only  in- 
tended first  to  break  the  Union,  and  then  to 
enable  them  subsequently  to  reduce  the  wages; 
Ke  stated  that  some  of  the  masters  had  gone 
to  the  flour-shopa  to  prevent  any  trust  being 
given  to  the  Unionist* ;  he  declared  that  the 
contest  could  be  supported  six  months,  or 
twelve  months,  if  the  masters  thought  proper 
to  continue  it;  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  special  constables  had  been  sworn 
in  ;  he  affirmed  that  ail  such  precautions  were 
perfectly  unnecessary  ;  he  earnestly  exhorted 
the  people  to  give  no  ad*  /intake  to  their  adver- 
saries by  any  violation  of  the  peace  *  and  he 
concluded  by  ststmg  that,  without  union,  the 
workmen  would  And  it  to  }>e  in  vain  to  expect 
that  their  condition  would  hfc  ameliorated,  or 
that  their  cause  couJfi  be  sustained.  The  se- 
cond speaker  read  a  letter  which  the  Union  bed 
received  two  years  a#>  from  Mr.  Pim  Nevimt, 
asserting  that  the  Leed*'  rate  of  wage*  was 
twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  thai  of  the  West 
of  England;  the  faWy  of  this  assertion  he 
demonstrated  by  appealing  to  a  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished in  tint  manufacturing  district,  which 
stated  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  west  of 
England  was  eighteen  per  cent,  higher  that 
existing  in  Leeds,  Another  ratification,  by 
show  of  hand?,  was  then  given  of  the  detcrmu 
nation  of  the  men  not  to  sign  the  declaration  ; 
it  was  announced  that  another  meeting  would 
be  held  on  Monday  at  eleven  o'clock,  ami  the 
assembly  brei*  up  without  any  appearance  of 
disorder* 

Several  meetings  of  trades  we*§<  held  yester- 
day, when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  sup, 
port  the  clothiers  and-  dressers. — Weekly  True 
Sun. 


TO  THE  EDITOtt  OK  THE  CUIS1S. 


Comi-euiULSEtfsmiiarr .— What  is  science? 
A  series  of  propositions,  which  all  relate  to  one 
general  and  original  principle,  la  morality  a 
science  >  Yea,  if  la  corporeal  sensation  I  have 
discovered  the  sole  principle  of  wbicfa  ill  the 
precepts  of  moraUty  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quences. It  b  an  evident  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  principle  that  it  explains  all  the  modes 
of  being  of  mankind,  that  it  develops  the 
causes  of  their  understanding,  their  stupidity, 
their  love,  their  hatred,  tbeir  errors,  and  their 
contradictions-  This  principle  ought  to  he 
more  easily  and  universally  adopted,  as  the 
existence  of  corporeal  aenaibility  is  a  fact  ak 
lowed  by  all,  as  the  idea  of  it  ia  clear,  the 
notion  distinct,  the  expression  determinate* 
aad,  laitly,  as  no  error  can  mix  itself  with  so 
simple  an  axiom.— Corporeal  sensibility  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  man  as  a  tutelar  angel, 
charged  to  watch  incessantly  over  bis  preser- 
vation. Let  man  be  happy :  this,  perhaps,  is 
the  sole  view  of  nature,  and  the  jsole  principle 
of  morality.  When  the  laws  are  good,  private 
interest  will  never  be  destructive  yof  that,  of 
the  public;  every  one  will  be  employed  in 
pursuing  his  felicity;  every  one  will  be  fortu- 
tunate  and  just,  because  every  oue  will  per- 
ceive that  his  happiness  depends  upon  taat^of 
tus  neighbour. — HELVriTHTi, 


Snt, — By  the  recommendation  of  several  of  my 
friend*,  I  ha*e  o£ai»  iulrurfcd  upon  the  uotice  of 
my  brother  UnionW,  through  the  raediom  of  the 
preM,  14  my  last  L  lntd  before"  you  tfi'e  easy 
means  of  obtaining  the  land,  and  also  the  nece*. 
■fty  nf  taking  thh  step.  To  imprest  tipod  the  minds 
of  all  ckuae«  of  ioeletv  the  immediate  necessity, 
I  wf  II  now  place  before  you  l tie  moat  easy  Method 
of  beg  Inn  h  i(t  this  important  work*  Suppose  four 
thousand  imith*  in  union  divide  tneinselve*,  tod 
[will  lake  one  from  every  five  hundred  at  *e*a>- 
Iributton  of  one  halfpenny  per  head  weekly,  which 
would  amount  weekly  to  U.  0*  lOd.  There  would 
be  eight  ■mi' ha,  twenty-***  Tailors,  eighteen  shoe- 
malier*,  sixteen  builder*  (a  proportionate  number 
of  each),  carpenter*,  brick  lay  ere  (including:  ./a 
benrer*)*  hatter*,  curriers,  but  eh  era,  bakers,  brew- 
er*,  dyers,  &c  ,  and  a  few  others, such  ate  schoot- 
mastera,  Teachers  of  mn*TC,  and  every"  other  ncces* 
»iry  and  useful  trade  flat  infraction  of  trtrf 
kind.  Every  fifty  members  numerically  shall 
elect  their  man,  and  be  Bowwerable  for  hi «  weekly 
wage*,  ninmiiiiine  fo  U  On  1 Od, ;  each  trade bav- 
ing  elected  their  iintuhrr,  and  one  more  tocorlee* 
lb*  halfpence,  free  iVwui  e?ery  expense,  and 
tranamitted  to  them  on  the  land.  Those  froib 
every  trade  shall  board  together  under  their  joins 
expense,  until  their  first  crop**  come  fortb.  Every 
member  an  elected,  and  pf&ced  on  the  land,  shall 
produce  for  the  society  an  much  in  labour  us  he 
anil!  receive  from  them  in  wage*,  and  render  a 
correct  account  oncea-muuth  to  those  by  whom  he 
la  elected  and  supported,  iir  order  to  (five  them  thfe 
most  aatiafiaetory  information  lo  create'  all  those 
desirable  objeeta .  After  the  aeeotfd year,  no  mem- 
ber should  gn  back  to  work  against  bib  brothers, 
but  ail  ahonld  assist  lo  draw  off  from  ibe  large 
town*  a*  many  brother*  and  maters;  wtrb  their 
children,  n*  possible,  or  a*  there  may  be -five  hob- 
dredn  to support  them.  Von  may  bid  farewell  the* 
to  wunt  of  tiny  kind  ;  the  children  would  io  four 
year**  support  all  their  parents,  mid  pay  tfye  uor-j 
chase-money ,  Let  me  recommend"  you  jn  your 
lodge*  to  discus*  fib j a  Important'  question,  and  I 
am  prn-ared  to  lay  before  you  all  the  meana  to 
e fleet  hi*  de.Hrabte  end  the  titoalentyou  Sre  ready ^ 
and  be  happy  lo  wait  on  yon  a't'.yottr  respeetive 
ln<ta«S«nt  explain  all  the  delatta:— f  am  yours. 
faithAllty^  BROTHER  TlrWR, 

5 tfa  l.nd^e bf  Carpenfehi;  PRO! B. 

P*  S.— I  recomoKiid  3fK>0  acreavbbd  nbtftetta. 


CO  OPERATIVE  AQUATIC  EXCORSION/ 
Under  the  vtipCriuteudence  oi  the  Stewarda  of  the 

Fewtinla  at  the  Chariot ie~atr get!  Inatitaiioni 
The  Stewirda  benj  reapfetfully  to  annbbnee  to 
the  Frieoda,  that  they  hiive  eii^amsd/nn  the  part 
of  the  Commit) ee  of  the  Jnatitmion.  (be  t^aeieara 
and  mi peHor  ateam  veaael ,  I h e  H ERO,  for  Monday, 
June  23,  It  will  leave  the  Pier,  «t  St.  Katharine'* 
LoeVt  et  a  o'clock  precisely,  and  arrangementa, 
hate  beeh  made  that  the  Frienda  may  embark  and' 
dhtembark  without  ehargc.  !t  wiri'tbehce  proceed 
toGraWa^bd,  9hterneii«t  nnd  RbcliesieV-brfd^e; 
pa^inp  the  Royal  Fleet  In  the  rirfer^tetlway: 

The  eie^ilent  umatetir  qtsafTrHWl  am)  concert 
band*  of  ihe  lnaf  ilulfon .  coi^Latin^  6f  abCrre  thirty* 
perfermera,  bare  Iclndr?  o^n.^tpd  to  aisaiaton-lhe 
ocoaaiiw.  The dancla K  will  constst'of  ^qaataViNes', 
contrc  dance*>  Ac.  &c.  8 neb  of'a%e  eenscpabjPba/ 
may  chooae  to  go  on  ahore,  may  dq  ^o  at  Graves^ 
eud,  orSheemeJ!*,  and  the  vcaSel'wU|take$hefit: 
up  ajr-tm  at  Rochcueer,  or  onita  return.  Tick  eta. 
4*.  eiicl^i  Children  nuder  twelre  years  of  age 2a. j 
to  be  hud  lit  the  Inaiitttiinn,  14,  Charlot(e-atreeL 
FiriroV.a^uare,  and  at  nther  places >hich  will  be" 
a nn named  next  week. 

^tiscFM  Asronw  i.ot>o k,— *eraenSidt«lfcHia0orf 
formiosr  Branch  Lodf^fi  of  (hr  Grand ^L©dg»e  Of 

Miaceltansoes  Oper^tWe*,  maatfap|«/i|ef  taatl***- 
tioni  to  tbe  Grand  Lodge. 


Lectures,  &c 

At  the  Institution,  14,  Charlotte  itmt. 
Mr.  Smith,  Supday  tuornin?,  at  half  patt  etevea. 
Mr.  Otteh,  Sunday  evening,  at  seren  o'clock, 

A  Discuaston  every  TneadSy  efeomg.  Chair 
taken  at  ei^ht  o'clock. 

The  54th  Social  Prstival  of  the  Ataodtrm  4 
tbe  Ittdustriona  Claeaee  wilt  be  held  auhc  hal. 
tutloo,  14,  Charlotte-atreet,  on  Monday,  Jmt 
Helceta  la.  6d^  or  la.  and  a  oae-boar  oole  an, 
tea  and  coffee  included. 


Tbe  Co  in  mi  i  tee  having  made  array  jemeoti  f« 
manufacturing  according  to  the  ayrtci  at  the 
Union';  and  for  etfeotf  n*  mi  lea  of  Uaion  €md  ii 
the  Exchange,  do  hereby  gire  notice  that  •» 
more  notes  wiH  be  tanned  for  depoauastprneat. 
The  holder*  ofaote*  are  at  tbe  same  tbae retimed 
to  make  their  selection*  from  tbe  stock,  mm^u 
poaaible. 


BLAIR'S  GOUT  AND  RHECHVntJ  PILLS. 
fjiHfi  moat  excruciating  pains  of  tioat,  R>i- 
X  tnatic  Gout;  Rheumatism,  and  Loakp, 
relieved  ip  the  short  apace  of  two  hoars,  lod  cord 
In*  few  days,  by  theSe  incomparable  Hhs,  vkkl 
are  ao  perfectly  innocent  a*  to  reqaire  wide 
conrlaemeoi  nor  attentiena  of  any  sort.  Idand, 
they  are  a.  remedy  so  eumptet^y  efidcn,a« 
they  need  only  a  trial  lb  iiwure  their  aaitemln* 
comntend(ttion(  Tbe  following  few  aaanm 
selected  from  a  numerous  list  of  neiaonsthttm 
be  referred  to,  -  who  will  it  I  ad  I  j  reeamsieid  ttot 
Pi  I  la  trom  thei  roantx  perieuce  :«t- 

Mr.  VVilfiam  Hale,  nearly  40  jean  poataaaat 
Efulwich,,  Surrey,  afflicted  with  Bieapatmi  fir 
ten  or  twelve'  years,  ahd  through  wticfa  U  vm 
superannuated,  completely  cored  hv  ]m  tint 
Ofltebot;  there  are;  also  several,  perMBf  w  ac 
neighbourhood  of  Duiwieh  who  iUn  tidmentti 
similar  benefits',  anil  who  can  be  t<<*er**to. 

Mr.  Charles  Prte*  (hire  of  Ibe  PkMi  Hv 
Olflce),  No;  11,  St.  Afsvtiu's  lane,  he*  bra  rem 
cured  of  attack*  oftbe  Gont  by  tbe  taktae  sf  tstst 
or. four  deeeji  boiy  each  time. 

Mr.  VVUI'^m  Robinaea,  .30,  Etme-sttft^isi 
Lion-fquare,  in  the.eaiploy  o^  Messrs,  Dij«rf 
Martiu,  reUeved  by  three  do*e*,  and  cored  Ij  At 
taking  of.  one  box,  of.  a  violent  attack  of  Rfcav 
matip  Gouti  which  had  confined  bimto'BMoeiar 
eigbf  Jay*. 

Sbld  by  Th'dnW  Prouf.  229,  §rasa,lJ««s, 
(aevtndp6ra  from  (TerripieCbaV  ;)  add,  s/i"^ 
pointmeot,  by  moar  medicine  venders  is  ton  * 


country,  price  2v  9d.  per  box 

Now  publishing,  in  Weekly; /^arnoert, 

T'  HJE  THEOLOGlCAfl  WOb^KS  <Tbs*m 
Paine;  ,  Th^a  Edition  of.  PstsaH  tssftj 
Theological   Work*  b   printed   aniforaJ;  «• 
Covins'*  Editibn  pt  tbe  Ao«  or  Rt**M 
Muotbeis'/atitchiE'd  In  a  VV rapper,  price  1^ 
B.  P,  Ctfualoa,  18,  Duke>*fr^et;  UaealiVlgL 

l^le|y  publiahed, 
\rOLNEY'S_ RCiNS  of  EMPIRES,  sai  U^ 
Y     of  NATtTRfo  >  a  ueat  pocket  Tabs* 
gilt  lettered;  with  2  plate*,  price  2a  91.  sr  ■  H 
numbers  at  ftt;  «?*(«.  ,BJ. 

B:  D. 'Cooslns,  Dnkre'-atrfeet,  Uaebw's.lbw*- 
Of  whom' may  be  ha«f»  oat»/taajr3  tsb^J* 

recVed  irp  to  trje  prei^W  time  h$k\:  -  & 
the'vjartbu*  Eihpn^,  Wn^o^st1teJ**^»»^ 
prl^cfpat  Talaitda;  Taionies'.  a^<0iseri*^ 
EflfbK  ftm?  Atriea*.  And ' Ateevrca^r^sMQ 
arranged,  ardSbO^wfj  at  on,e  g tance^  add  hwfj 
in*!»mgle  line.  With  tbe  8lta.it tea,  &»*M*f 
Citiea,' their  Pojmmtlan.OialsVbc^aiaVirs** 

r>QfH  Londe*,  Preduee,  Cswu^t  •****_ 
Mllilary.and  ^avs^  ^r»is^|i.4rlS(Nswy 
alao4,«  brief  De^b^aa  of  t^<JJab»,  da.  *•: 
ro jr»j  a^eet".     Prigs,  ^eepee^B, 

streett  Lincoln's  tnn-f*l& 
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INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTT&8TK&CT. 


SUNDAY  MORNINO,  JUNE   1. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  u  the  Source  op 
Happiness." — This  was  once  a  favourite  subject 
of  discussion  with  all  the  wise  men  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  even  formed  the  basis  of  a  sec 
tarian  division.    Epicurus,  the  founder  of  the 
Epicurean  philosophy,  maintained  that  happi- 
ness consisted  in  the  pleasures  of  sense ;  and 
the  Stoics,  bis  opponents,  maintained  the  very 
contrary  doctrine,  as  they  imagined  ;  namely, 
that  happiness  resulted  entirely  from    virtue 
and  placidity  of  mind.    It  is  really  amusing 
to  hear  how  bitterly  two  parties  will  rail  at 
each  other,  and  accuse  one  another  with  folly 
and  wickedness,  when  there  is  no  more  differ. 
«mc  between  them  than  the  mode  of  express 
ing  themselves.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
bodily  or  mental  pleasure,  which  is  purely 
bodily  or  purely  mental;    all  happiness   re- 
sults from  a  union  of  the  feelings  of  the  body 
and  mind.    The  mind  has  no  perception  of  it- 
self; it  could  know  nothing  of  external  nature 
without  the  five  senses ;  hence  all  its  happiness 
most  be  derived  from  the  five  senses,  and  its 
own  reflection  upon  the  images  which   they 
convey  to  it.    The  body  also  has  no  percep- 
tion without  the  mind ;  in  fact,  the  mind  is  the 
wily  thing  that  feels ;  but  it  cannot  feel  with- 
out the  body.    It  is  almost  absurd,  then,  to 
talk    of    bodily   and   intellectual    pleasures. 
Ill  pleasures  are  both  bodily  and  intellectual ; 
Tot  there  are  some  pleasures  which  are  more 
lirectly  sensual,  and  some  that  are  more  re- 
lective  than  others. 

It  has  been  an  old  custom,  which  we  have 
lerived  from  the  mystics  of  the  church,  to  rail 
Lgainst  the  flesh,  and  extol  the  enjoyments  of 
be  mind.  Even  the  infidels  know  not  how 
nuch  they  are  yet  the  creatures  of  those  spiri- 
ual  doctrines  which  began  in  the  first  century 
if  Christianism  to  infest  the  church,  and  has 
spread  like  a  malignant  fever  over  all  the 
tivilised  world,  like  one  unique  and  universal 
pint,  in  whose  hand  the  hearts  of  all  men  were 
tound  for  wisdom  or  folly.  Every  ex- 
sjriraent  has  been  tried  by  men  to  discover 
there  the  great  good  resided.  Those  who  gave 
semsehres  up  entirely  to  contemplation,  ex- 
acting to  find  it  there,  have  denied  themselves 
I  those  pleasures  which  result  from  the  direct 
ratification  of  the  mind  bv  the  senses ;  but, 


not  being  able  to   sustain    activity  of  mind 
under  such  circumstances,  they  merely  fell  into 
a  sort  of  slumber  or  doze,  and  became  useless 
to  themselves  and  to  society.    One  sect  of  the 
ancient  spiritualists  used,  for  days  at  a  time,  to 
seat  themselves  in  a  corner  upon  the  floor,  and 
there,  directing  the  eyes  of  their  mind  to  the 
middle    of  their    belly,    where    they     said 
God  resided,   they    sought  the  greatest   ex- 
cess of  enjoyment  in  thus  dozing  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  sleep,  in  which  the  mind,  be- 
coming either  delirious  or  heated  by  painful 
action,  created  all  sorts  of  fantastic  visions,  and 
amused  itself  by  making  a  new  world  of  its 
own,  since  the  body  was  determined  to  deny  it 
the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  this. 
Many  of  the  dervises  or  faquirs  of  the  East 
have  still  a  similar  way  of  enjoying  themselves. 
They  whirl  themselves  round  upon  their  heels 
until  they  become  quite  giddy,  and  can  stand 
no  longer ;  they  then  fall  down  and  enjoy  the 
transitory  pleasure  which  it  creates,  calling 
this  a  worshipping  of  God,  and  the  giddiness 
produced  by  the  rotatory  motion  an  inspira- 
tion of  the  spirit !    This,  however,  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  spiritualism;  it  is  purely 
sensual,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  produced  ia 
occasioned  by  the  whirling  of  the  body  and  the 
confusion  of  the  senses.    These  are,  however, 
extreme  instances  of  that  sort  of  experiments, 
which  the  idle  mystics  of  ancient  times  used  to 
make  in  order  to  discover  bow  happiness  might 
be  attained;    and  though  their  experiments 
were  foolish,  being  the  result  of  ignorance, 
they  are  not  useless  to  us,  who  may  learn  from 
their  failure  to  pursue  the  true  path,  which, 
after  all  the  fruidees  efforts  which  have  been 
made,  is  still  the  path  to  which  every  wanderer 
at  last  returns — the  path  of  industry  and  science, 
where  the  body  and  the  mind  are  equally  re- 
spected; the  one  fed  with  all  that  can  gratify 
its  desires,  and  the  other  cultivated  with  mental 
nurture,  by  the  study  of  Nature  and  her  laws 
of  action. 

Other  men  have  gone  into  the  very  opposite 
extreme  of  the  spiritualists,  and  searched  for 
pleasure  in  the  immediate  gratification  of  the 
senses.  These,  however,  have  rarely  formed 
themselves  into  a  sect  They  have  no  uniting 
principle ;  they  are  wanderers  in  life, — men 
who  have  no  system  of  doctrine,  no  religion, 
and  no  organization.    A  few  instances. there 


have  been  of  religious  sects    which  formed 
themselves  upon  the  principle  of  sensuality. 
There  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  a  cen- 
tury past,  a  very  powerful  sect  of  sensualists 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  who  mystify  the  Bible 
entirely  into  a  system  of  love.     The  monks 
and  nuns  are  its  component  members,  and  the 
licentious  excesses  to  which  their  principles 
have  led  them  have  more  than  once  called  for 
the  interference  of  the  civil  magistrate,  for  the 
church  refuses   to  correct  the  disorder.    In 
direct  opposition  to  this  materialism  stands  the 
order  of  theTrappists,  a  small  sect  of  anchorites, 
who  carry   spirituality  to  the  very  extreme 
limits.    They  live  together  in    community, 
and  never  speak  to  each  other,  nor  to  any  one 
else ;  from  the  day  that  they  take  the  vow, 
their  tongue  ceases  to  perform  its  usual  func- 
tions, and  the   voice  of  speech  is  for  ever 
silenced;  neither  do  they  read :  but  they  culti- 
vate their  gardens  for  vegetable  food,  upon 
which  they  are  supported,  and  walk  at  leisure 
hours  for  meditation,  with  their  arms  folded 
upon  their  bosoms,  neither  observing  their 
fellow-prisoners,  nor  obsened  by  them.    They 
employ  a  part  of  every  day  in  digging  their 
own  graves  ;  and  when  the  grave  is  dug,  they 
fill  it  up  again  and  begin  anew;  and  thus 
many  of  them  dig   their  graves  a  hundred 
times  over,  and  at  last  they  are  laid  silently 
into  them  by  their  fellow  mutes. 

What  a  singular  being  man  is!  how  un- 
searchable are  his  ways !  there  is  no  under- 
standing him.  We  cannot  conceive  that  there 
are  no  pleasures  in  such  ways  as  these;  all 
sects  and  parties  have  their  peculiar  pleasures, 
and  there  are  minds  and  bodies  fitted  by  nature 
not  only  for  tolerating  such  lives  as  these,  but 
actually  for  enjoying  them  as  much  as  others 
do  their  fancied  liberty.  The  poor  Indian,  who  . 
seats  himself  in  a  corner  of  his  hut,  and  raises 
up  MS  arms  above  hir  head,  never  more  to  be ' 
taken  ddwn,  but  to  remain  fixed  and  immove- 
able in  his  person,  the  wonder  of  some,  the 
admiration  of  others,  and  the  object  of  pity  and 
of  abhorrence  to  the  greatest  number ;  he  also 
has  his  pleasure,  and  his  personal  vanity  ia 
fed  by  the  admiration  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
He  has  got  the  assurance  of  faith  to  give  him 
hope  in  die  future  favour  of  heaven ;  and  the 
force  of  bodily  and  mental  habit  is  so  unlimited, 


that,  after  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  overcome  the; 
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first  struggle  of  nature  agajnsg?  the^con^y.- 
meot,  lie  becomes  recp^i&H^i&s0ti#n|iry 
condition,  and  his  eo^titertanW  jjeniwv j£L 
cheerfulness  and  its  smiles.  What  is  there 
that  human  folly  cannot  accomplish?  it  is 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  marvellous  as 
human  genius,  not  in  producing  happiness, 
but  in  performing  miracles,  which  we  could 
never  have  believed  possible  if  we^hed  -not 
witnessed  them,  or  had  them  attested  by  indu- 
bitable testimony. 

Though  there  have  been  various,  infinitely 
various,  degrees  of  spiritualism  and  sensualism 
in  Christendom  since  the  epoch  of  Christianity, 
yet  the  Christian  dispensation  may,  with  strict 
propriety,  be  called  the  era  of  spirituality.  The 
doctrine  of  the  church  has  been  decidedly  spi- 
ritual, and  by  far  the  greatest  encouragement 
has-  been  given  to  this  department  of  nature. 
All  the  monkish  institutions  were  founded  upon 
abstinence  and  mortification* .  Into  whatever 
degree,  of  corruption  tliey  finally  descended! 
this  was  their  original  and  avowed  character. 
Their  profligacy,  when  it  was  committed,  was 
committed  in  private.  The  age  before  that, 
on  the  contrary,  was  materialism.  Jewismand 
Paganism  both  gave  indulgence  to  the  senses; 
no  food  cheer  was  forbidden ;  <all  was  lawful 
that  was  pleasant  to  the  body,  and  the  intellect 
wan  little  consulted.  The  Jewish  writers  never 
speak  of  education  or  of  science  of  any  kind ; 
they  merely  talk  of  the  grandeur  and  riches 
of  their  kings,  inform  you  what  battles  they 
fought,  how  much  wealth  they  possessed,  how 
ttwny  wives  they  kept,  and  what  splendid 
hnjldings  they  erected;  and  if  for  once  they 
make  so  exception  in  favour  of  Solomon,  the 
only  wise  man  they  ever  had  amongst  them, 
they  merely  state,  in  a  single  sentence,  that 
Solomon  surpassed  all  other  men  in  learning, 
"and  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that 
groweth  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
spriogeth  out  of  the  wall:  he  spake  also  or> 
beasts,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  creeping  things, 
and  of  fishes."  This  is  a(l  that  is  said  of.  his 
wisdom:  but  his  wives  and  his  concubines 
were  carefully  counted,— his  horses,  his  horse- 
men, and  his  chariots,  the  grand  processions 
and  flourishes  of  trumpets  described,— all  that 
is  splendid  to  the  ere  or  gratifying  to  die 
senses.  This  was  the  decided  character  of 
ancient  times,~-sensualism.  Men  began  with 
this :  it  was  natural  they  should  do  so.  It  is 
the  first  thing  to  attract  the  mind;  but,  when 
combined  with  ignorance,  it  becomes  very  un- 
satisfactory. They  perceive  a  want,  and  there- 
fore verjr  naturally  Jump  over  the  ditch  to  the 
other  side,  thinking  that,  since  happiness  is 
not  to  be  found  on  one  side,  it  is  sure  to  be 
found  on  the  other.  It  was  about  the  begin, 
njng  of  the  Christian  era  that  men  were  run. 
ning  into  this  extreme.  The  spirijt  of  the  age 
had  decided  against  the  old  system  as  insuffi- 
cient fbr  happiness ;  men  were  beginning  to 
seethe  vanity  of  outward  pomp  and  show,  and 
philosophical  sects  were  every  where  arising, 
who  gave  .themselves:  up  to  moxtiflcatio*  and 
abstinence,  denying  tbcniseAves  even  the  cons, 
inon  comforts. of  sufficient  food,  shelter,  ,aud 

Stthfng,  and  even  the  pleasures  of  social  life* 
taking  themselves  to  the  woodi  and  the 
iritab  tains,  to  get  out  of  the  old  world  into  % 
new  world  of their  own  minds' creation.  ~"  ' 

.Christianity?  in  the  -very  sick  of  time,  assail 
natttfeW  great  r^volmUtWjdo>oahiflin^fatx)uri 
this  m^tapirifc  of  retirement.  kfi&jne;*e| 
of  mywiJfy  ,  was  the  everjastjjjg  oxjcrrme  of, 
idmlj^oharies;  not,  however;  fo  retreat  from 


Tjtfojbety',  teit  to  ajian/jon  the^  old  pracjjpi 
maljmalism,  and  commence  ^he  new  — 
JfirfttUWlP ;  "  Vgr  If  Je  Jive  after  ^psw,, 
ye  shall  die ;  but  if,  through  the  spirit,  ye 
mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live ; 
for  they  that  are  in  Chrfct  waflt  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.**  This  mortification 
of  die  flesh  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
:they  interdicted  the  women  frefneven^afning 
their  persons  in  the  usual  way.  lney  were' 
not  even  permitted  to  plait  their  hair,  or  to 
wear  jewels,  or  any  sort  of  finery,  but  to  dress 
in  modest  apparel.  This  was  the  commence, 
men  t  of  the  gnuidspiritoalxeignof  the  church; 
it  grew  like  a  mushroom ;  the  attractions  of 
the  new.  creed  were  inconceivable;  thousands 
of  hermits,  and  abstainers  of  every  description, 
appeared  on  all  sides,  till  at  last  the  very  Church 
itself,  and  thoecclesisstical  courts,  passed  laws 
prohibiting  marriage  and  enjoining  chastity  in 
priests,  as  well  as  abstinence  in  t^e  laity  from 
many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  This 
has  been  growing  for  1800  years,  and  we  have 
not  pot  rid  of  it :  It  exists  amongst  all  parties, 
Christian  and  Infidel,  all  of  whom  have  got 
the  old  leaven  within  them,  and  talk  contemp- 
tuously of  sensual  pleasures,  giving  all  toe 
honour  and  respect  to  the  cultivation  and  gra- 
tificatiph  of  the  mind.  .,  t 

There  is  {treat  absurdity  in  this  doctrine, 
this  reprobation  of  the  senses,  which  are  the 
only  organs  of  communication  we  have  with 
the  external  world ;  and  to  talk  disrespectfully 
of  them  is  just  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
clergy,  who,  upon  the  same  principle  of  doc- 
trine, have  in  all  ages  been  attempting  tOapesv 
suade  the  people  that  the  gratification  of  ,f#cir 
senses  is  an  evil,  degrading' to  t^ir  nature  spd 
offensive  to  heaven.  By  this  means  they  partly 
succeeded  in  generating  patjence  under  afflic- 
tion, made  the  people  contented  to  sleep  tfbon 
beds  of  straw  and  live  upon  oats,  when  tnefr 
lordly  superiors  were  sleeping  on  down,  and. 
lolling  in  luxurious  fulness  and  ease,  Nny» 
they  were  cunningly  taught  tha^t  if  they  suffered 
privations  in  thislife,,  they  would  (lave  ample 
compensation  in  the  next ;  and  the  parable  of 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  Was,  no  doubt,'  ad- 
duced many  thousands  of  times,  to  prove  that 
they  who  endured  poverty  with  patience  in 
this  world  had  great  consolation  in  Abraham's 

bosom  hereafter.  

Thia  doctrine  was  no  doubt  a  comJfort  to  the 
poor  in  their  helpless  circumstances ;:  bu}  if  it 
continued  to  be  taught  and  believed,  ii  would 
thoroughly  prevent  their  deliverance,  bjf  de- 
pressing the  ardour  of  their  zeal  and  resist- 
ance against  Oppression.  But  the  delusion 
is  disappearing,  and,  quite  as  rapidly  as 
is  safeior  society;  for  until  nien  hayesufS- 
ciently  cultivated  their  minds  to  receive  enjoy,, 
ment  from,  intellectual  pursuits,  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  see  the  restraints  of  society  brokeji 
and  men  let  loose.  But  they  will  be  let  loose 
shortly,  and  the  moral  check  which  knowledge, 
and  plenty,  and  leisure-time  will  crease  will  be 
sufficient  to  curb  any  evil  arising  from  the  de- 
claration of  the  important  doctrine,  of  $e  re- 
surrection of  the  flesh  to  its  proper  status  in; 
the  anitoal^economy.  Christianity  has  cruci- 
fied the  flesh,  mortified  all  its  desires,  made  it 
.  sinful  even  to  enjoy  the  most  simple  and  inno- 
cent pleasures ;  it  nas  tarfed  it  under  die 
mass  of  spirituality  and  vmyadcism,  threaten- 
ing it  with  .damnation  everlasting  if  it  offered 
to  .rafreits  feeao*  and  demand  ea^sfsfjfion,  But 
it  sjudl,  not  be  buried  much  longei ;  iMbaJl  rjse 
.  ^jgun  and  enjpj  all  its  originaThonours ;  and, 


^intellect  in  joint  part- 
moral  training  of 


con 
nefs^,- 

faaft,  ahd  e^bh&  spfurely  that  happiness  for 
which  ne  fias  hitherto  been  looking  in  vain. 

Man  has  hitherto  come  through  two 
stages — that  of  materialism,  or 
and  that  of  spiritualism.  The  former  was  the 
old  world,  when  nothing  was  regarded  as  of 
any,  .value  or  importance  but  war,  courage, 
sbreiigftn,  beauty,  riches,  and  all  the  pomp, 
pride,  and  luxury  of  the  senses.  Here  there 
was  no  science,  no  knowledge  of  nature's  laws; 
the  arts  had,  no  doubt,  made  a  little  progress  ; 
but  the  chief  use  which  than  made  of  his  in- 
genuity was  to  work  in  gold,  and  silver,  and 
Jewellery*  to  make  weapons  of  war  and  cnady 
robes  and  trinkets  for  the  great,  ,  This  was  the 
age  of  unalloyed  sensualism,  unrefined  by  the 
diseovetieeot  science  and  She  dciuosisjtsasieBs 
of  philosophy.  Then  comes  the  second  gnat 
era — the  era  of  spiritualism ;  when  the  arts 
decayed,  bit  the  powers  of  spoeeb,  of  medita- 
tion, reflection,  aeddeep  enquiry  and  resesrtn 
were  carried  $o.4£eet  perfection  f  but  .a*  .sjsjs> 
was  merely  the ,  opposite  extreme,  if  py 
no7  good  result^  fyr  all  the  while  t)ie 
passions  had  .  been  un der  "  constraiht. ' "  'Tor 
eighteen  hundred1  tears  we  have*  beam*  threat, 
ened  with  verigttmce'  unspeakable  if  we  even 
listened  to  the  temptation's  oP  our  taffies.  ^Ffe» 
poor  Cathdlks  have  even  beto>  deeded  the  pri- 
vilege of  earing  meal  %  one  half  *f  &*Msk 

and.new.it.  is  to.  rise,  aid.  a.  new  era/ is  an- 
t>roacnlHj::  atf'erm  pdf  UJfe  me  first,  wbcre  mal 
teViallsm^oiflflihail  rtfth.^lhcT )iian^eliair*e 
merely  a  sensualist;  addicted0  to  -the  *teton% 
of  thebedft  ami  fclotyift*'  dnrf  ^  "MHraid 
bomp  and  ostentatious  s^iettdour)  swift* 
the  .second,  rfrhere  epirknsllim  shafl 


halt  cdrrec?  tte  Vagaries *and 
tbeiewdriess,  ror  fanaticism,  of  iki  qO&s^H 
both  being  freefone*  accoYdiifgtd  A^Htnpnlses 
of  nam^^hall'eon*binatog!WTc^rfnfesB«its- 
human  happiness, .  '.This  m  the  resursectis*** 
the  flesh/  *»4  *he  eadof  the  reign  trf-spui- 
tualiam.  |V    f       , 

In'  the  commencement  of  thia  diacomse  I 
alluded  to  the  ancient  EUcureaBa^  a  sjejet :  whack 
have  been  so  varibnslf  repire^nted  chat"  h~m 
very  ffifllcult'rWnstosay  whaf  they  wtreuct- 
ginally.  £picnms  himself  Is  described  fay  ssssse 
as  anonfismous  debauchee,  u  glutton,  esse  i 

destroyed  h|*  cpastitotion  by  excess  of  am 

Pleasure^^o^hexa^  sgain  represent Jt4na.es esjeeC 

the  most  temperate  of  all  meq,  and  amy  thaf  nsas 

diet  consisted  chiefly  or;  buftex^  ctn^sejsoai 

water;  ~  But  whatever  his.  cnar '  *  *  " 

sua!  orspirhuai,  it  is  ifevlftenrSi 

bad  name,  so;  much  so4  Wtt  We^dtre^ft  i 

vulgst  -word  for  a  ^lutten.^  The  ti~ 

£is  ahmder  was,  no  doubt,  merely  \-~ 
en^^fa  certain  ward,  ^Bt  wsethoj 

iW7  rf  phUosop^crs  igi  those  4ajt  te  nn4  6su 
where  tge  source  of  happiness  wea  to  befos;    " 
anct^Epicurus>ery  bluntly  tbtd  the  Greeks,! 
it  consisted  1^  pleasure,   Nothlorf  cafi^eii 

true ;  but  men  are  so  sensumlry '  disposed;  i^ t 

whenever  yon  speasTef  pleasure,  their^  sjuaana-. 
oua  and  beastly  mino>  ererlascmsrly  boujiisisaei 
tothemafiWeBOri^par^tiljtrspeaeaofj*  ' 
drwha^^ey  l#pjg^plksW^  j 
to^uttpny,  drun 
J  would  call  such 'p 
<ure;  hut'siicnisl 
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that  Aey  Aeye  actually,  exchanged  meanings 
yith^pain,  aa$  ??f*W^  virtue  »»4  rice,  and 
atignjatu^M  a,  monster,  the;,  van  who  speaks  in 
favour  ofpleeeure,  or,  in  other  words,  of  hap- 
piness. To  say  in  public  that  happiness  con  - 
alsts  in  pleasure;  is  enough  to  damn  yon  as  a 
reproeate,  because  it  is  actually  a  common 
understanding  amongst  men  at  present,  that 
pleasure,  Neaps  nothing  else  than  drunkenness, 
lewdness^  and  debauchery.  Hence,  poor  Epi- 
curus, and  all  his  disciples,  have  beep  branded 
aVioTarbpus  for  two  thousand  years ;  yet,  never 
was  a  truer  doctrine  taught  than  theirs,  "  that 
fcappfneas  consists  in  pTea8ure,w  They  did  not 
mean  any  particular  sort  of  pleasure,  neither 
did  they  mean  excess,  for  that  is  no  pleasure : 
they  only  ineapt  thd  rnoderate  indulgence  of 
those  passions  and  appetites  which  nature  had 
given  t&eofcy  whether  animal  or  intellectual, 
and  Ibep  were  as  much  addicted  as  other  men 
taiotd^Haia^pWosopfeicalpuTJu^i, 
,  Sut  th^jreasoaof  all  their  disgrace  wajtthjs, 
thejf  appeared  iu  a  4a*  wueh,inen  were  begin-, 
nipg  w  spiritualise  and  become  monks  and 
anchorites;  the  spirit  of  the, age  was  against 
them,  and  nsrf  continued  bitterly  to  revile  them 
in  words,  whilst  it  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
doctrine -of  fipicunu  in  deeds,  and  debauched 

itself  in.  reality. 

The/ Epicurean  citrine  is  tfie  true  doctrine 
pf  social  happiness;  the  doctrine  to,  which  we 
must  all  return  at  last-  It  if  the  doctrine  of 
Jiberty,  and  not  of  violent  restraint ;  the  doc- 
trine of  innocent  ^enjoyment,  not  of  excess  and 
repletion  j  the  doctrine  of  social  life,  and  reci- 
urooal  kindness*  But  the  old  world  has  always 
.been  a  rank  hypocrite  >  it  haa  always  abused 
what  it  was  inclined, to  ifeUow,. and  lauded  what 
4t  neither  had  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to 
follow.  The.  Stojc*  of  old  were  the  men  of 
virtue  ana  character  ;  they  secured  the  appro- 
bation Of  the  age,  because  they  professed  fef  caret 
&r  neither  pleaadre  nor  pain,  being  insensible 
alike  to  etyher;  hence  a  Stoic  was  accounted 

,by  the  foolish  multitude  a  man  of  sterling  vk- 

i  sue,  cool  wind,  and,  determined  fortitude,  ^The 
Stoics  were  working*  with  the  tunes,  which 
were  in  their'  favour;  the  star  of  fortune  was 
with  the  sect,  and  the  monks,  who  lived  on  the 
tops  Of  pillars  for  teats  without  coming'  down, 
were  <tfi*  greatest  Stoics  that  ever  Uvea,  unless 
it  tothto  poor  devotees  of  the  East,  who  hung 
themselves  up  by  fleaji-hooka  for.  houza;  or  aat 
-for  .year*  in  Me  :postur**  ;td  pleasp  God  Ak 
mighty,  and  gain  a  little  applause  from  their 

.£dlow*creaturea*  •  ..... 

Such  fooleries  are  now'  dying,  at  least  in 
Christendom  ;  yet  much  is  stifl  to  he  done  to 
instruct  the  people  in  what  consists  real  happu 
nee*.    To  teH  them  now  that  happiness  con* 

:  stated  in  -pfeeaure,  would  be  leading  them 
eattay, ;  unless  pleasure  .was  proper!  j  defined, 
for  the  $ool%  think  that  pleasure  means  a  de* 
bauch,  and. all  its  attendant  consequences  of 
debility  of  mind  ana*  body."  They  are  not  yet 
ready  for  hearing  the  whole  truth,  for  they 
make  a  bad  use  of  it ;  and  this  degeneracy  of 
taste,  this  nroneuess  to  drunkenness  and  vice, 

,  Sa  one jof  toe  Strongest  arguments  in1  justifica- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  their  system  of  doctrine. 
The  clergy  say, ,"  we  are  essentially  necessary 
to  preserve  Jthe  morals  o?  the  cpmmonity. :  were 
we  togive  (hem  Iij)er.ty«,they  woujd  at  once  fly 
to  the  gin-shop,,  and  TOCes  pf  wbrserepute. 
There  is  too  much  truth  in  it ;  the  people  are 
voir  fboliah ;  they  have  no  idea  of  what  roode- 
ratleola;  they  r^ipetuaUy,  rim  to  excess,  both 
in  practice  aid  in  opinion,  and  require  a  check- 


bridle  upon  them  to  curb  them.  Bui  whatever 
I  have  aaid  of  pleasure,  I  have  always  under- 
stood of  moderate  and  temperate  enjoyment  of 
mind  and  body.  Licentiousness  of  every  kind 
I  abhor,  whether  it  be  the  licentiousness  of  the 
mere  animal,  or  that  spiritual  licentiousness 
which  deals  in  mysticism  alone,  and  diverts 
the  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  useful  employ- 
ment.        / 


The  Evening  Lecture  we  have  not  received. 


the  fancied  freedom  of  women! 

•*JYei  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man;  bow 
sayest  tbop,  Ye  shall  be  made  free  T— 

—  John  vili.  33, 

8rBBNB  says  "  the  cant  of  criticism  is  the 
worst  ;v  had  he  lived  in  our  days,  it  may  rea* 
sonably  be  asserted  that  he  would  have  assigned 
the-  superiority  to  the  eant  of  freedom.  From 
the  free-will  sectarian,,  who  endeavours  to 
maintain  the  greatest  absurdities  respecting  the 
power  to  do;  or  not  to  do,  to  the  child  struggling 
an  the  sturdy  grasp  of  a  bathing  amazon  at 
Brighton,  and  screaming  in  infanttve  language 
titft  the  briny  water*  drown  its  words  mat  it 
will  not  be  bathed,  Una  common  delusion  pre- 
vsdla.  It  is  not,  however,  with  either  of  these 
extreme  exemplifications  that  we  have  now  to 
do *.& Is  here' attended  to  expose  (he  operations 
of  this  general  cheat,  while  it  whispers  its  false 
tale  of  freedom  in  the  ears  of  woman ;  to  mark 

Spw  jt,J^flattered,  and  does  flatter  her,  with 
ie  words  of  power  and  liberty,  while  her  whole 
being  has  been  completely  bound  in  the  chains 
of  the  greatest  ignorance,  of  the  grossest  error. 
Ap4  *o  successful  has  the  sophistry  been,  that 
if  any  attempt  be  made  to  convince  them  on 
this  subject,  the  majority  will  tell  you  that  they 
are  well  satisfied  tQ  remain  as  they  are,  and 
will  enquire  with  a  naivete  almost  discouraging, 
what  can  they  want?  Want!  the  question 
alone,  when  their  real  situation  in  society  ia 
considered,  proves  how  destitute'  they  fere  >  they 
want  almost  all  that  an  intelligent  being  can 
want :  they  want  to  be  free  from  the  effects  of 
that  degrading  ancl  false  assumption  of  inferio- 
rity to  which  the  mis-called  social  arrange- 
ments subject  them1;  tn.be  free  from  those 
restraints  which  compels  them  to  be  Ignorant 
and  miserable.  Why:  has  Nature  gifted  them 
with  intellect  ?  why  has  she  endowed  them  with 
a  love  of  knowledge*  of  improvement?  why 
with  a  perception  of  excellence?  why  with  a 
power  to  combine,  and  arrange,  and  reason, 
and  imagine,  if  she  never  meant  them  to  be 
called,  into  action  ?  But  believe  not  this  to  be 
the  case.  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain;  and 
when  her  bounty  is  disregarded,  when  her  laws 
are  set  at  nought  and  scorned,,  she  knows  how 
to  be  avenged ;  and  fearfully,  in  this  instance, 
has  she  proved  it*  by  afflicting  society  with 
innumerable  evils,  the  necessary  consequences 
of  this  injustice  done  to  her  daughters  f  How 
much  of  the  misery  conspicuous  every  where  i 
in  society  has  arisen  from  the  ignorance  of 
women,  and  the  false  regulations  to  which  they 
have  ever  been  forced  to  conform  I  Turn  over 
the  pages  of  history*  and  read  in  them  what 
the,  slavery-  of  women  has  caused*  Surely  the . 
records  there  found  plead,  in  words  that  burn, 
for*  their  emancipation  !  look  at  the  wretched 
facts  our  daily  press  bringB  before  us,  and  say 
whether  they  do  hot  demand,  in  tones  of  thun- 
der, that  this  miserable  system,  miserable  es- 
pecially as  regards  women,  should  no  longer, 
besuticred?    And  until  it  shall  be  altered— 


until  women  shall  occupy  the  place  which  they 
alone  cau  properly  fill,  it  needs  no  prophetic 
sxift  to  predict  tha^  t£e  regeneration  of  society 
is,  indeed,  a  dream  and  a  vision. 

It  may  be  said  that  women  are  not  yet  fit 
for  this  change.  The  attempt  ta  pass  off  this 
wretched  verbiage  as  reasoqing,  in  questions 
similar  to  the  one  under  discussion,  such  as 
the  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves,  has  been  too  successfully  de- 
feated to  require  any  formal .  exposure.  The 
reply  must  be  laconic :  make  them  fit.  .  You. 
have  compelled  them  to  be  in  many  respects  ~" 
frivolous  and ,  silly ;  now  change  the,  cireunu 
stances,  and  force  them  to  become  wise..  As 
to  the  unmeaning  jargon  of  natural  inferiority,; 
it  is  sufficiently  silenced  by  the  proofs  women, 
have  ever  given  of  their  moral  superiority* 
and,  within  the  last  century,  of  their  intellec- 
tual equality.  Nothing  remains  but  greater  ■ 
physical  strength  on.  the  side  of  the  men;  and, 
happily,  we  now  do  npt  live  in  times  when. this 
advantage  will  any  longer  entitle  them  to  pjjay 
the  tyrant;  though,  now,  and  ever,  it  will  gpe 
them  the  courage  and  energy  to  defend  those 
who,'  in  this  respect,  may  be  leas  gifted. 

*«'0*f 'tfeeaoeUeiit 

Tp  fcave  a  giant's  streagtb ;  bat  it  ia  t yraaoous 

•  To  ute  it  like  a  giant !" 

:But,  it  ia  again  urged,  "  they  ate  contented 
with  their  present  condition;  they  are  unoon«* 
acious  Of  their  thraldom ;  and,  *  where,  igno- 
rance is  bliss*  'tis  folly  to  be  wise ;'"  but  ia> 
norance  is,  in  no  sense,  and  never  has  been, 
bHss  to.  them,  or  those  .whom  they  have-  in, 
fluenced.  Their  contentment  must,  therefore* 
be  disturbed;  they  must  be  roused  from  this 
moral  and  intellectual  insensibility  which  ren- 
ders them  unresisting  victims  and  slaves;  their 
degradation  mast  be  roaxle  evident  to  them; 
and  though,  for  some,  kindness  and  generosity 
may  seek  to  cover,  the  chain  with  flowers,  let 
not  thls.cauae  them  to  forget  that  it  U  a  chain, 
—one  that  is  but  too  frequently  made  to  cor* 
rode  the  very  heart  of  the  powerless,  the  dev 
fenceless,  and  the  unoffending.  They  must 
be  told  of  the  power  they  possess  to  confer  the 
most  important  benefits  upon  the  whole  human 
family,  and  doubt  not  but  that  you  will  then 
touch  a  chord  to  which  the  benevolent  feelings 
of  women  will  harmoniously  respond:  for 
much  as  men  may  talk  and  philosophise  ru- 

ring  their  superior  capacity  to  understand 
theory  of  cosmopolitism,  there  are  few 
woman  who  do  not  understand  the  practice 
perhaps  much  better, 

-  Among  the  ffiany  mistakes  which  are  com. 
mitted  in  the  education  of  women,  one  baa  ever 
prevailed,  which  appears  a  moat  glaring  error ; 
and  that  ia,  their  perfect  ignorance  of  those 
laws  that  so  peculiarly  relate  to  them ;  perhaps, 
indeed,  it  is  owing  to  thi*  ignorance  that  they 
are  still  extant;  perhaps,  if  women  were  more 
aware  of  their  insignificance  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  some  of  the  decrees  which  disgrace  our 
statute-book  would  not  only  be  dead  letters,  but 
absolutely  repealed.  "  Upon  this  hint  I  shall 
speak,"  and  append  to  this  paper  a  few  of 
those  laws  which  tell  right  eloquendy  of  the 
gallantry  of  our  legislators;  and  which,  if  con- 
sidered useful,  may  occasionally  appear  as 
space  will  admit.  But  let  it  be  understood 
that,  in  so  doing,  there  is  not  the  least  intention 
to  excite  one  unkind  or  angry  feeling*  If  *>• 
women  have  been  ijgnorant,  and  ejrred  in  s 
things,  so  have  the  men;  and  believing 
nothing  but  a  knowledge,  of  facts  can,  r 
society  from  error  and  misery,  the  veil  is  r 
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not  to  introduce  discord,  but  to  discover  troth. 
It  is  most  desirable  for  the  interest  of  all  par- 
ties that  the  women  should  know  their  real 
position  in  society,  to  effect  which  purpose 
they  must  be  shown  how  those  laws, 
made  for  them,  but  not  by  them,  invariably 
'  assume  that  they  are  inferior  beings,  and  that 
in  all  relative  and  social  conditions,  they  habi. 
tualry  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  this  assump- 
tion. From  childhood  every  domestic  arrange 
ment  tends  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of 
inferiority ;  even  those  qualities  which  are  in 
their  own  nature  so  beautiful,  and  which  give 
die  character  so  great  a  charm,  are  frequently 
acquired,  not  from  a  conviction  of  their  in- 
trinsic  value,  but  because  gentleness,  kindness, 
and  endurance,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
beings  who  feel  they  cannot  successfullly 
claim  any  thing.  Oh !  if  woman  could  but  be 
taught  to  understand  herself,  how  would  she 
loathe  that  slavery  which  obscures  her  original 
brightness !  how  clearly  would  she  perceive  it 
to  be  the  cause  of -the  childish  timidity,  the 
artifice,  the  deception,  the  false,  the  foolish 
love  of  indiscriminate  admiration,  the  eager 
pursuit  of  trifling  Or  worthless  objects,  with 
which  she  is  so  often  justly  reproached !  Could 
the  but  perceive  this- justice  to  herself,  to  all 
around  her,  to  all  the  millions  who  are  to 
.  succeed  her,  it  would  give  her  strength  to 
burst  her  bonds,  and  oast  them  away  for 
ever. 

After  viewing  women  in  this  degraded  con. 
dition,  will  it  not  be  fair  to  give  a  hasty  sketch 
of  what  she  will  be  under  more  equitable  cir- 
cumstances? Behold  her,  then,  with  beauty, 
intelligence,  and  moral  worth  of  the  highest 
order,  performing  happily  and  gracefully 
those  never-failing,  never- wearying  duties  for 
which  Nature  has  destined  her ;  behold  her, 
when  no  mistaken  sense  of  inferiority  bows 
down  her  elastic  and  joyous  spirit,  or  represses 
the  fall  exercise  of  her  genius !  her  character 
is  now  formed  by  reason  and  love,  not  by  fear; 
her  claim  to  equality  having  been  admitted, 
there  needs  no  covert  endeavour  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  others ;  understanding  the 
bounds  which  Nature  has  assigned  to  her  power, 
she  will  not  seek  to  overstep  them.  Moral 
courage  and  gentle  decision  wilt  then  character- 
ise her  actions,  and  she  will  pass  through  life 
twice. blessed,  in  giving  and  receiving  happi- 
ness. How  long,  then,  shall  this  description 
be  tbat  of  a  picture  only  ?  How  long  are  we 
to  wait  and  sigh  for  the  realization  of  it  ?  Not 
long!  The  time  Jvas  now  arrived; — a  voice 
has  already  gone  forth,  at  whose  whisper  the 
women  have  partly  shaken  off  their  torpor, — 
already  are  many  of  them  conscious  of  the  un- 
just degradation  to  which  they  have  hitherto 
submitted, — already  have  they  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  lessons  of  self-knowledge,  and 
the  farther  they  advance,  the  more  must  they 
be  convinced  that  the  prejudices  which  have 
prevailed  with  respect  to  them  must  yield  to 
the  unanswerable  proofs  their  conduct  will 
give  of  the  fallacy  upon  which  such  prejudices 
have  been  founded.  In  the  mean  time  let  all 
who  delight  in  the  advancement  of  justice  and 
i  truth  congratulate  them  upon  every  advantage 
1  tVy  gain,  and  give  them  the  warmest,  most 
affectionate  wishes  for  ultimate  and  speedy  suc- 
cess. They  need  not  be  warned  against  making 
an  unwise  use  of  victory :  the  generous  are 
always*  merciful  ,*  ami,  assuming  that  kindness 
and  reason  will  distroguhh  their  proceedings, 
jt  is  certain  that  opposition  will  die  a  natural 
death,  as  it  will  be  evident  to  aH  men  of  sense, 


that,  in  proportion  to  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  women,  will  the  men  be  gainers. 

The-  husband  is  in  general  entitled  to  the 
absolute  control  over  his  wife's  person,  for 
though  he  may  not  imprison  and  restrain  her 
liberty  in  the  house;  yet  it  is  no  imprisonment 
if  he  allow  her  the  liberty  of  the  house,  and 
restrain  her  from  going  out  of  it. 

As  to  personal  property,  this  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  husband  as  soon  aa  it  can  be 
reduced  into  possession.  Even  the  wife's 
earnings  are  his,  and  he  may  lawfully  possess 
himself  of  them,  although  the  woman  may  be 
living  separate  from  him,  supporting  his  chil 


ought  to  be  entered  into  without  the' 
sent  of  the  majority.  That  consent,  of 
course,  will  be  obtained,  for  no  one  who 
wishes  success  to  the  cause  could  start 
the  smallest  objection  to  it ;  but  consent 
might  be  asked  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  in 
case  of  any  ill-natured  reflections  being 
afterwards  raised  upon  the  present  proceed- 
ings.  We  recommend  this,  however, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  courtesy— justice 
does  not  require  it,  as  no  injustice  can  be 
committed  by  the  new  arrangements. 


dren,  and  earning  a  salary  for  W  services:  for,  t  last  wee|c  we  replied  to  the  objections 

"  Marriage  is  an  absolute  unqualified  gift  to^    -  -     -- 

the  husband  of  all  the  goods  and  personal 

chattels  of  which  his  wife  is  absolutely  nos- 

sessed  at  the  time,  or  became  so  afterwards  in 

her  own  right,  whether  be  survive  or  not" — 

Judge  Pewit. 

Nothing  less  than  personal  violence  towards 
the  wife  will  justify  her  in  leaving  his  house 
so  as  to  make  him  responsible  for  necessaries 
supplied  to  her ;  for  example,  where  she  is 
so  ill-treated  as  to  render  it  unsafe  for  her  to 
live  with  him. 

A  husband  is  not  liable  for  provisions  fur- 
nished to  his  wife  without  his  consent  by  the 
jailer  of  a  prison  where  he  may  have  caused 
her  to  be  confined  unjustly. 

May,  1834.  CONCORDIA. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  generous  enthusiasm  of  Philosophus  pre- 
vents  him  from  perceiving  the  misconstruction 
which  would  be  put  upon  his  letter  to  Dr.  Wade, 
even  by  the  Doctor  himself 

An  Old  Mechanic  we  have  sent  to  Mr.  Owen. 

The  Prospectus  of  the  National  Consolidated 
Union  Bank  will  be  given  next  week,  it  having 
come  to  hand  too  late  for  this  number. 

Cfce  Crisis. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  7. 

Our  Institution  is  now  about  to  assume  a 
new  character,  and  to  act  more  upon  the 
decisive  principle  than  it  originally  did. 
One  may  go  to  an  extreme  in  unity,  as  well 
as  in  any  thing  else :  we  might  all  be  so 
united  or  tied  together  that  we  could  not 
move ;  such  a  state  of  co-operation  could 
have  very  little  tendency  to  promote  the 
social  principle;  there  is  something  besides 
unity  necessary  to  be  considered ;  there  is 
a  proper  system  of  division  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  order  and  the  progress  of 
improvement.  To  that  system  we  are  ad- 
vancing ;  the  Exchange,  in  its  old  capacity, 
has  ceased  to  be  ;  the  trades  are  about  to 
act  independently,  each  conducting  its  own 
business,  «nd  not,  as  formerly,  all  conglo- 
merated in  one  huge,  undistinguished  mass. 
This  is  not  competition,  but  division  ;  the 
tailor  is  not  the  rival  of  the  shoemaker,  nor 
the  shoemaker  of  the  carpenter;  no  one 
trade  is  a  rival  of  another,  and  no  one  trade 
is  able  to  superintend  or  control  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  of  another.  We 
agree  with  our  friend  Peel,  however,  in 
thinking  that  all  interested  parties  ought 
to  be  consulted,  and  that  no  arrangements 


of  an  operative  respecting  distribution, 
which  seem  to  be  pretty  generally  received 
amongst  the  public,  and  considered  as  con- 
clusive against  the  possibility  of  the  suc- 
cess of  united  labour;  viz.  that  production 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  wants  of  the  population.  The  Timet, 
a  few  days  ago,  very  triumphantly  pro- 
mised that  next  morning  it  would  take  up 
the  subject  of  the  Unions,  and  expose  the 
fallacy  of  their  system  and  doctrine.  We 
looked  for  something  very  profound  and 
logical,  and  were  preparing  our  minds  for 
some  grand  intellectual  struggle  within* 
with  the  resistless  arguments  of  the  great 
spirit  of  the  age.  But  to  our  great  disap- 
poitnment  we  found  no  other  argument 
than  that  of  our  old  friend  the  operative, 
namely,  that  the  productions  of  industry 
are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  all 
We  say  disappointed,  for  we  are  always 
sorry  to  find  that  our  opponent  is  entirely 
devoid  of  strength,  and  unable  to  make  a 
respectable  stand  in  'his  own  defence*  A 
giant  is  ashamed  jto  engage  with  a  dwarf; 
and  therefore,  though  we  do  not  pretend  to 
any  thing  gigantic  either  in  mind  or  person, 
we  could  not  avoid  raising  ourselves  on 
tiptoe,  and  looking  very  contemptuous]* 
when  we  found  bur  contemporary,  the  Timet. 
dwindling  so  diminutively  before  us.  He 
thought  he  had  settled  the  subject,  when 
he  informed  us  that  three  millions  of  men 
could  not,  under  the  present  i 
of  society,  produce  sufficient  for 
millions. 

Suppose  we  were  to  double  the  number 
of  producers,  and  double  the  amount  of 
machinery,  could  we  not  easily  double  the 
amount  of  production  ?  There  are  million* 
of  acres  of  uncultivated  land  in  our  oun 
country,  and,  in  the  world  at  large,  kea- 
dreds  of  millions.  There  is  no  want  of 
soil ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  power  to  train 
the  soil,  but  neither  that  soil  nor  that 
power  is  employed  to  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  amount  that  is  within  the  reach  of 
mankind.  Why  not  ?  In  the  first  place, 
because  only  a  small  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is  employed  in  production ;  and.  in 
the  second  place,  because  the  present  ar- 
rangements of  society  are  such  that  the 
employment  of  power  is  dangerous*  for  the 
profit  is  absorbed  entirely  by  the  moaopa- 
lists,  and  the   poor  are   deprived  of  the 
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means  of  subsistence  by  the  substitution  of 
machinery  m  their  stead ;  hence,  a  species 
of  moral  check  is  put  upon  the  production 
of  wealth,  which  really  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  it  does 
were  it  not  restricted  by  the  trammels  of 
the  competitive  system. 


Utterature. 

(From  Hampden  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.) 
[We  give  another  extract  from  this  very  in- 
teresting  and  instructive  work,  and  mean  occa- 
sionally to  furnish  our  readers  with  more,  as 
the  work  is  of  too  expensive  a  nature  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  many  of  the  working  classes. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  produc 
tions  of  the  present  age,  calculated,  by  the 
mildness  of  its  tone,  the  elegance  of  its  Ian. 
guage,  and  the  universality  of  its  information, 
to  aDa?  the  prejudices  of  the  educated  classes, 
and  allure  them  to  the  further  investigation  of 
those  new  schemes  of  social  economy  which, 
if  generally  adopted,  would  secure  the  felicity 
of  the  whole  human  family.  J 

A  CHRISTIAN  COUNTRY!!! 
Upon  arriving  at  Birmingham,  Vela  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Factory  BUT,  which 
Bertrand  was  unable  to  procure ;  but  he  was 
informed  that  a  copy  could  most  probably  be 
-seen  at  the  rooms  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
«t  Manchester. — They  remained  here  for  a  few 
days,  and  bad  interviews  with  some  of  trie 
snore  moderate  members  of  the  Political  Union, 
and  who  were  much  occupied  in  the  currency 
question,  a  favourite  mode  of  relief  with  Mr. 
Attwood.  Vela  was  not  Interested  in  the  sub. 
ject,  as  he  found  it  difficult  to  comprehend, 
being  altogether  unaccustomed  to  such  enqui- 
ries ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  it  should  be  per- 
plexing to  him,  since  so  many  who  have  been 
long  used  to  simitar  subjects  find  it  too  intri- 
cate.— They  visited  most  of  the  large  manufac- 
tories ;  and  Vela  was  astonished  at  the  power 
and  beautiful  execution  of  the  machinery ;  but 
he  could  not  help  deeply  commiserating  the 
excessive  toil  and  disagreeable  employment  of 
the  people.  One  scene  in  particular  drew  his 
attention:  A  whole  family,  father,  mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  in  all  twelve  persons, 
were  occupied,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  at 
a  furnace  of  intense  heat  in  a  confined  place. 
The  symptoms  of  oppression  which  their  per- 
sons exhibited  was  painful  and  revolting.  Upon 
enquiry  he  ascertained  that  this  was  no  uncom- 
mon case  of  that  kind  of  distressing  work. 

From  Birmingham  they  proceeded  to  Man- 
chester, where  they  sojourned  many  days, 
snaking  frequent  excursions  in  the  vicinity; 
and  it  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  loiter  near 
a  mill  about  the  hour  of  dinner,  to  see  the  men, 
women,  and  children  come  out.  These  scenes 
astonished  Vela  more  than  all  he  had  heard  or 
seen  since  his  arrival  in  England.  Hundreds 
of  children,  pale,  sickly,  and  decrepid, — the 
parents  feeble  and  emaciated, — a  beautiful 
country  disfigured  by  clouds  of  smoke, — vege- 
tation checked,  and  all  the  towns  and  villages 
in  a  constant  bustle,  noise,  and  confusion. — 
•*  The  papers  of  last  week  reported,"  said  Vela 
one  day  (while  looking  steadfastly  upon  a  group 
of  pale  and  wan-looking  children  just  emerged 
from  a  mill,)  "  the  trade  of  Manchester  to  be 
fn  a  more  healthy  state."— *'  They  meant," 
replied  Bertrand,  "  that  the  commerce  of  the 


town  was  more  steady,  and  less  speculative  and 
fluctuating."— "  Well,"  observed  Vela  upon 
another  occasion,  "  I  think  your  country 
dearly  purchases  all  its  fame  and  glory;  no 
paternal  government  would  covet  extent  of 
territory  or  wealth  at  the  cost  of  so  much  pain 
and  misery.  Is  it  not  known  that  these  crowds 
of  children  are  gifted  with  superior  faculties, 
and  that  each  could  be  made  kind  in  dispo- 
sition, as  well  as  industrious,  and  highly  in- 
telligent ?  •  Yesterday  I  spoke  to  several,  and 
found  they  could  neither  read  nor  write :  in- 
deed, it  is  quite  impossible  -  they  should  have 
any  time,  for  all  were  employed  thirteen,  and 
some  more,  hours  in  the  day.  They  went  to  a 
Sunday-school ;  but  one  of  their  mothers  in- 
formed me  that  they  were  too  much  jaded  and 
confined  in  the  week-days  to  pay  any  attention 
when  at  school ;  and  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  as  much  fresh  air 
as  possible.  The  poor  woman  told  me  she  had 
lost  two  children :  a  daughter,  whose  clothes 
were  caught  in  one  of  the  wheels,  which  carried 
her  round  two  or  three  times,  breaking  both 
her*  legs  and  an  arm ;  and  a  son,  who  was  one 
of  the  nine  boys  precipitated  down  a  coal-shaft 
ninety  yards  in  depth,  in  consequence  of  the 
obain  being  displaced:  all  were  killed;  but 
one,  however,  survived  a  short  time  only." 

One  morning  Bertrand  had  engaged  to  visit 
a  friend  a  few  miles  from  Manchester ;  and 
before  he  set  out  he  introduced  Vela  to  the 
reading-room  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
where  be  found  the  Report  on  the  Factory 
Bill. — On  his  return  he  found  his  Peruvian 
friend  still  reading ;  hut  with  his  face  flushed, 
as  if  he  had  been  extremely  intent  upon  the 
subject  Vela  looked  up  on  nis  entrance,  and 
addressed  him  in  a  hurried  manner. 

Peft7.«— Charles,  I  am  glad  you  have  returned, 
for  I  have  been  much  perplexed  with  the  opi- 
nions in  a  work  which  is  now  before  me,  and 
the  leaves  of  which  I  ventured  to  cut:— -But 
first  I  must  tell  you  that  I  read  the  Report  on 
the  Factory  Bill,  until  I  was  so  agitated  with 
its  detail  of  remorseless  cruelties,  that  I  got  up 
and  walked  about  the  room  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  that  (until  two  gentlemen  who 
were  present,  and  appeared  to  be  interrupted 
in  their  reading,  asked  me  if  I  was  indisposed) 
1  was  unconscious  of  what  I  was  doing:  I 
apologized,  and  resumed  my  seat 

Bertrand. — Excepting  one  extract  in  the 
newspaper,  1  have  not  read  any  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

Vela* — I  have  marked  several  passages,  and 
I  will  read  you  some  of  them. 

William  Cooper  calied  in  and  examined. 

What  is  your  business  ?— f  follow  the  cloth- 
dressing  at  present. 

What  is  your  age  ? — I  was  28  last  February. 

When  did  you  first  begin  to  work  in  mills  or 
factories? — When  I  was  about  10  years  of  age. 

With  whom  did  you  first  work  ? — At  Mr. 
Benyon's  flax  mills,  in  Meadow-lane,  Leeds. 

What  were  your  usual  hours  of  working  ? — 
We  began  at  5  o'clock,  and  gave  over  at  9 
o'clock ;  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

And  you  gave  over  at  9  o'clock? — At  9  at 
night. 

At  what  distance  might  you  have  lived  from 
the  mill  ?— About  a  mile  and  a-half. 

At  what  time  had  you  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing to  attend  to  your  labour  ? — I  had  to  be  up 
soon  after  4  o'clock. 

Every  morning  ?-^Bvery  morning. 

What  intermissions  had  you  for  meals? — 

i  .- 


When  we  began  at  6  in  the  morning,  we  went 
on  until  noon,'  and  then  we  had  40  minutes  for 
dinner. 

Had  you  no  time  for  breakfast  ?— No,  we 
got  it  as  we  could,  while  we  were  working. 

Had  you  an}  time  for  an  afternoon  refresh- 
ment, or  what  is  called  in  Yorkshire  '  drink-> 
hug  ?'— No;  when  we  began  at  noon,- we  went 
on  till  night ;  there  was  only  one  stoppage—; 
the  40  minutes  for  dinner. 

Then,  as  you  had  to  get  your  breakfast,  and- 
what  is  called  '  drinking/  in  that  manner,  yon- 
had  to  put  it  on  one  side  ? — Yes,  we  had  to 
put  it  oil  one  side  ;  and  when  we  got  Our  frames 
doffed,  we  ate  two  or  three  mouthiuls,  and  then? 
put  it  by  again. 

Is  there  not  considerable  dust  in  a  flax^naUl  ? 
—A  flax-mill  is  very  dusty  indeed. 
.  Was  not  your  rood  therefore  frequently 
spoiled?— Yes,  at  times  with  the  dust:  some* 
times  we  could  not  eat  it,  when  it  had  got  a  lot 
of  dust  on. 

What  werfe  you  when  you  were  10  yearn 
old?— What  is  called  a  bobbin-doflfer— when 
the  frame!  art  quite  full  we  have  to  doff  them. 

Then,  as  you  lived  so  far  from  home,  yon 
took  your  dinner  to  the  mill?— We  took  all 
our  meals  with  usr  living  so  far  off. 

During  -  the  40  minutes  which  you  were 
allowed  for  dinner,  had  you  ever  to  employ 
that  time,  in  your  turn,  in  cleaning  themaehi* 
nery  ? — At  times  we  had  to  stop  to  clean  the 
machinery,  and  then  we  got  our  dinner  as  well 
as  we  could ;  they  paid  us  for  that 

At  those  times'  you  had  no  resting  at  all?— 
No. 

How  much  had  you  for  cleaning  the  machi- 
nery?— 1  cannot  exactly  say  what  they  gave 
us,  as  I  never  took  any  notice  of  it. 

Did  you  etor  work  even  later  than  the  time 
you  have  mentioned? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
worked  later  there;  I  had  a  sister  who  worked 
un-stairs,  and  she  worked  till  11  o'clock  at 
night,  in  what  they  call  the' card-room. 

At  what  time  in  the  morning  did  she  begin 
to  work? — At  the  same  time  as  myself. 

And  they  kept  her  there  till  li  o'clock  at 
night  ?— Till  11  o'clock  at  night  . 

You  say  your  sister  was  in  the  card-room  ? 
—Yes. 

Is  not  that  a  very  dusty  department  ? — Yes, 
very  dusty  indeed. 

She  nad  to  be  at  the  mill  at.  5  o'clock,  and 
was  kept  at  work  till  11  o'clock  at  night? —Yea. 

During  the  whole  time  she  was  there? — 
During  the  whole  time;  there  was  only  40 
minuses  allowed  at  dinner  out  of  that* 

To  keep  you  at  work  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  and  especially  towards  the  termination 
of  such  a  day's  labour  as  that,  what  means 
were  taken  to  keep  you  awake  and  attentive  ? — 
They  strapped  us  at  tunes,  when  we  were  not 
quite  ready  to  be  doffing  the  frame  when  it  was 
full. 

Wese  von  frequently  strapped? — At  times 
we  were  frequently  strapped. 


The  rest  of  this*  evidence  describes  the  effect 
upon  his  health. 

Bertrand. — Does  it  mention  the  amount  of 
his  wages* 

Vela. — Four  shillings  a- week  when  a  boy; 
afterwards  he  became  a  boiler,  and  had  only 
four  nights'  rest  during  the  week,  exclusive  '  " 
Sunday :  this  excessive  labour  brought  o 
illness  for  six  months ;  he  was  left  weak 
his  appetite  gone ;  he  could  not  cross  uV 
without  a  stick,  and  was  in  great  pain 
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■■'    ■  ■  'i   N  i  ii 

When  Jae.  wml  somewhat  f ecotrored, 

applied  for  work,  but  the  overseer  said:  be 
ww  not  fit.  for  !*•;  And  be  was  then  obliged  to 
throw  himscifou  the  parts*. 
•  itererato^Grscioas  heaven!   mad  this   a 
Christian  country  i  i . 

Pek.— What  »  the  object  for  which  these 
poor  creatures  are  so  reduced  to  slavery  ? 

Bertrand.— Some  of  tfcem  to  make  silks  awd 
libbous  for  the  gratification  of  die  pride  and 
sanity  produced  by  superfluous  wealth,  and 
defective  education. 

ftmt-^All  parties  appear  to  be  injured  by 
this  system  ;  and  the  manufacturers  and  their 
overseers  also  must  be  demoralised.  . 

JBMraiioV^Themauufiieturers,  perhaps,  see 
little  of  the  effects  of  the  system,  as  they  acera- 
muntaete  with  the  overseers  or  chief  managers, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  produce  as  much  profit 
as  possible  for  their  employers;  and  when 
competition  is  great,  as  at  present,  probably 
they  site  compelled  to  the  must  rigid  economy 
to  prevent  even  a  loss. 

Fafe — Besides  vanity  and  pride,  I  perceive 
another  cause  intimately  connected  witb  them, 
—what  some  of  your  writers  term  *  glory.'— 
Joshua  Drake  is  ashed  when  the  extra  bows  at 
bis  mitt  commenced,  and  he  replies  'They  irst 
began  about  the  time  they  got  so  many  camp 
and  navy  orders.' 

4n&m!t,i*ennt*r  totimaueeUm  "  JPat> 
facr  does  theprinotpk  efCotnpetUim,  witheepa* 
rate  Individual  Intermit,  or  the  principle  of 
United  Exertions,  with  Combined  and  Equal 
IntereeU,  form  the  moot  eeewe  Bam  for  the 
formation  of  Society? "— Watson,  18,  Com- 
mercial-place,  City-road. 

This  is  the  essay  which  gained  the  prise  of 
tOJ.  promised  by  J.  M.  Morgan,  Esq..  to  be 
caanocted  for  by  the  members  of  th»  London 
Mechanics*.  Institution.  It  it  the  production 
of  a  mathematical  mstrnmccjt-msher,  written 
at  the  dose  of  his  apprenticeship^  When  four, 
teen  hours  of  each  twcntv~rear  werepssssd  in 
«loee  application  to  his  Business.  We  do  not 
know  which  to  admire  the  most,  the  produc- 
tion itself  as  a  work  of  intellect,  or  the  moral 
resolution  and  health  of  mind,  which,  after  the 
tatiguerof  a  dreary  day  of  labour,  v/hsch<  re- 
quires sn  intense  and  almost  usjceastng  iriosty 
**?  observation,  could  devote  itself  to  such  re- 
amed pursuits. 

OLD  mo** 

T*he  following  prospectus  of  a  new  paper  is 
printed  and  circulated.  We, give  it  to  our 
leaders  as  something  original  and  eccentric; 
it  may  amuse  some,  and  perhaps  edify  others. 

"  On  Saturday,  14th  June,  will  be  pubHahed 
*  Old  Nick/  and  perhaps  on  Saturday  fol- 
lowing 'Ou>.Habuy*  may  appear,  and  hold 
the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  communion 
widi  the  public,  for  the  small  charge  of  two- 
pence. 

"  The  old  gentleman  means  to  be  very  inno- 
cent eM  so  far  to  supports  reputation  which 
he  has  acquired  as  to  prove,  a  terror  to  evjil 
doers,  and  a  praise  and  protection  to  them  that 
do  welL  He  means  to  keep  up  his  reputed 
character  of  the  ' . Prince  of  Darkness,-'. but 
in  that  capacity,  he  means  to  act  as  a  light  that 
illumines  the  da«^, understanding  of  the  teno- 
rant,  and  rules-over  the  darkness  by  dispelling 
it.  He  means  to  roam  about  as  usual  over  the 
auaface  of  society,  '■  seeking  what  he  may 
devour ;'  but  aa  hie  stomach  is  now  Tory  much 
altered,  and  his  appetites  refined  by  the  pro- 


great*  of  edenoey  he  shall  devour  only  that 
aperies  of  feed  which  is  nutritious  to  die  mind, 
amidiea^rgeksUlilteatniecsi^urorlenthoM, 
sand  times  oveein  perfect  purity,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  leaders.  What  he  does  not  disgorge 
shall  be  the  pe&sen  of  the  mind,  which  he 
means  to  digest  for  his  own  benefit.  He  means 
to  employ  his  horns  to  push  the  Whip  and 
the  Monopolists,  and  hie  long  can  will  be 
tealoualy  engaged  in  nicking  up  information 
upon  every  variety  of  subject.  Hia  tail  he 
meant  to  employ  as  a  lappet  to  scare  «way  aH 
the  flies  and  caterpillar*  of  corruption,  which 
infest  the  church  and  the  state  ;ead  he  wiU  act 
hit  cloven  foot  with  vengeance  upon  tyranny 
and  oppression^ 

'*  N.£.  The  Old  Gendeman  promises  to  give 
nioBT  sosMJeu  fubt  of  print  lor  twopence; 
and  solemnly  declaree.  upon  the  honour  of  a 
geritiemao>  that  he  has  no  connexion  with 
Young  Nick  of  Russia. 

u  Pubmmed  by  Josm  Wa*j>,  Idf,  High 
Holbone,  two  doors  from  Museum-street;  and 
sold  ay  ail  Booksellers  and  News-renders." 


ON  THE  FftBSENT  STATE  AND 
FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE 
TRADE?  UNIONS. 


;    ft  TBM  SjDITOB  Of*  THE  ORK1S. 

fins,— ^The  imposing  aspect  which  the 
Traded  Unions  have  assumed,  and  the  further 
changes  they  forebode,  have  excited  not  only 
sasperaikled  attention,  but  also  the  most  per- 
snalinfrasnl  unchasttahto  determinations  and 
MiangeanentaOn  die  part  of  those,  who,  from 
their  pi  scent  position  in  society,  are  generally 
denominated  the  upper  or  influential  classes. 
Thatirhis  onfer  of  persons,  from  their  know- 
ledge and  union,  do  peeseas  a  most  tremendous 
power,  ready -to  be  directed  at  any  time  either 
for  evil  or  for  good,  no  one  can  deny.  In  fact, 
these  is  not  am  advantage  worth  possessing, 
either  fumntslur  physical,  that  they  have  not 
incsjopeUstd.  The  public  press,  with  scarcely 
uny«zcarataan%  through  the  bad  effects  of  the 
stamp  duties,  is  entirely  at  their  bidding,  ready 
at/au  tunes  so  justify  any  ekcess  «f  vigour  or 
sererity  which  those  parties  may  drink  neces. 
earyrto  direct  against  their  supposed  enemies, 
the  tumble  oneratrvea.  And  you.  ksaow»wel], 
Mr.;Edhar,  with  whst  an  illiberal  epirit  those 
legitimate  jomnsh,  as  they- ace  called,  have  been 
impelled,  for  months  past,  to  stir  up  the  worst 
fselingvsnd  impute  me  most  erroneous  inten- 
tions to  Trades'  Unions.  The  government, 
too,  through  absurd  notions  snd  foolish  fears, 
have  been  induced  to  violate  the  principles 
.of  humenfty  and  justice  in  the  seal  and  ardour 
which  they  used  in  the  affair  of  our  Dorsetshire 
brethren ;.  in  which  esse  they  showed  a  deter- 
ndnaeion  to  havei  revenge,  even  at  the  risk  of 
lighting  tun  the  flames  of  civil  war.  Even  the 
indolent  fcudweUer*  of  our  colleges,  those 
learned  and  (too  often)  useless  drivellers,  have 
become  alarmed,  and  in  their  wisdom  have 
resolved  that  no  garment  shall  defile  their 
sanctified  persons,  which  has  received  the  con- 
taminating touch  of  a  unionist.  It  is  quite 
clear,  then,  that  the  Trades'  Associations  neve 
no  frieejehv  -They  stand  completely  alone, 
and  whatever  good  is  to  be*  effected,  must  be 
done  <bp  (themselves*  The  operatives  thought 
that;  as  Iheut  phma  woulo\t  support  rather  than 
militate  against  the  interests,  0f  the  fair  trader, 

5  abolishing  to«ifrcat  extent  •the  worst  kind 
competition)— en  evil   from  which  botrj 
parties  so  cruelly  suffer,  they  should  have  but 


little  hostility  from  die  more  respectable  ss> 
plovers.  The  event  has  shown  mat  to  betden. 
aive  hope,  for  no  favours  are  to  be  expected 
from  that  Quarter;  whatever  is  to  be  dose, 
must  be  effected  by    the   weslth-prodnetn 
sympathising  with  each  other,  and  cotledaj 
together  in  large  bodies,  well  cemented  ad 
confirmed  by  a  good  understanding,  and  si. 
mulated  by  an  unceasing    detennination  to 
efficiently    ameliorate   themselves  from  the 
degraded  condition  in  which  they  bass  to  keg 
and  so  unrighteously  been  immured. 
-  As  Trsdes*  Unions  arc  at  present  coajtituid 
and  directed,  every  candid  unionist  nam  isas 
that  they  are  extremely  crude  and  ineffieau 
associations.     Legislating  is  a  very  diieak 
taak  in  a  state  of  things  aa  artificial  as  tbox  ii 
which  we  exist  st  present,  and  it  require*  met 
time  and   experience  to  wen1  organise  mi 
arrange  immense  masses  erf  men,  the  anjahy 
of  whom  think  but  little  forthemnfaft,iai 
who  expect  very  favourable  and  itemed** 
results  to  follow  a  set  of  mere  nrehnuosry  ope- 
rations.   Unfortunately,  very  few  of  the  swt 
ing  men  have  good  ultimate  objscti  in  fief* 
To  get  five  shillings  per  day  for  their  hbeeis 
the  highest  point  to  which  msny  of  then 
aspire  ;  which,  if  gained,  they  behave  wndd 
relieve  them  from  their  greatest  guenwo, 
and  prove  a  panacea  for  all  their  evils,  Tarj 
will  soon  discover,  however,  that  taenem* 
priceof  labour  and  ita  real  intrinsic  van  ire 
two  vary  different  things,  and  that,  whfeas. 
chinery  with  its  leviathan  powers  » pst  o 
competition  with  their  industry,  they  ssj 
keep  raising  their  wagea  higher  and  ibffca, 
whue  their  labour  as  u  marketable  coswAty 
willmdually  decrease,  bringing  v/fchKellthi 
dreadful  consequences  of  increasing  miisry  m 
want    Time,  however,  wiU  correct  thoeeenv 
neous  views  at  present  entertained  by  so  wd; 
of  the  industrious  operatives,  and,  juqnsgfiss 
the  railroad  rate  at  which  they  havepiopwej 
during  the  last  few  years  in  the  lawwWfea 
sound  political  •economy,  the  general  atpea  a 
affairs  looks  promising  and  favourable.  *t 
ready  the  Unions  have  done  innate  Q* 
They  have  certainly  been  the  means  of  sunat 
men  think  more  of  their  present  co*diues,*» 
of  infusing  into  them  a  determinanen  ts  bats 
it  at  no  very  distant  period.    Trades*  Daen 
have  also  imbued  the  operatives  generaUr  «nj 
a  kindly  brotherly  feeling,  which  has  piotaw 
the  happiest  effects.    The  Unions  haw  s* 
eeeded  in  uniting  the  largest  trades-thst** 
to  be  divided  and  cut  up  into  little  trade  cut- 
ties, each  having  separate  interests  sad  pecsas 
prejudices,  alike  injurious  to  all  partieV-u* 
one  impenetrable  body.    The  Unices  bait, » 
a  great  extent,  put  down  the  ^B?ar,*2 
practice  of  beer-drinking  in  their  vanssa  (res 
meetings,  snd  this  they  nave  done  ia  sane* 
stances  to  the  utter  astonishment  sad  sejV 
of  the  landlords,  who  have  been  free  to  seam 
that  the  change  that  has  taken  P^neis** 
beyond  belief.    This  hse  beesi  partieshrf^ 
case  with  the  shoemakers,  and  it  reesssai) 
their  credit;  still  itis  to  be  regretted  thata^ 
are  many  of  the  lodges  which  still  sane*  *> 
the  old  practice  of  allowing  djriukia(-t»f>*3 
during  tne  houra  of  business  ;  this  1± fed  »**J 
tossy  is  the  casein  the  lodge  to  whim  1» 
attached,  which  is  "  Na  4,  of  the  &»* 
Branch/'    When  I  see  a  measUri^**1 
pewter^pot  before  him,  during  the  $**?* 
of  ee^aesOon  which  involves  prmciples  of  * 
greatest  impmrtance,  I  can  never  P*****£ 
self  that  he  is  in  earnest    A  man  ander  a*» 
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circumstances  teems  lulled  into  a  torpor  ;  he 
takes  so  little  interest  in  the  general  business; 
he  seems  to  come  to  conclusions  so  very  ***%> 
snd  gives  his  assent  to  every  thing  so  iridifle- 
rently ;  be  seems  to  dor  every  thing  with  the 
mere  mechanical  action  of  an  automaton, 
rather  than  as  the  spontaneous  result  of  a  mind 
that  feds  conscious  that  it  has  qualified  itself 
to  give  a  sound  judgment  through  careful  con. 
nderadon  and  profound  attention.  Besides, 
to  see  men  quaffing  and  carousing  during  the 
time  of  business  gives  a  room  an  indolent, 
repulsive  sort  of  appearance,  which  must  have 
a  bad  effect  on  the  better  disposed  members, 
snd  produce  frivolous,  tiresome,  and  petty 
conversations  and  digressions.  But  these  are 
but  small  evils,*  they  merely  lie  on  the  surface, 
and  can  be  easily  removed ;  the  mere  mention 
of  them  in  your  valuable  periodical,  I  feel 
assured,  will  have  the  effect  of  exterminating 
them,  by  creating  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
on  the  subject.  The  Unions  have  been  so 
harassed,  degraded,  and  persecuted,  that  they 
have  not  had  leisure  enough  to  attend  to  those 
matters.  Let  them  have  a  winter's  rest,  and  they 
will  introduce  many  important  improvements. 

The  bad  effects  that  are  likely  to  result 
from  the  unfortunate  defeat  of  the  journeymen 
tailors  have  been  absurdly  exaggerated;  in- 
stead  of  doing  much  hurt,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  wdl  produce  much  good.  It  will 
check  that  mania  for  strikes  which  seemed  to 
have  seised  the  operatives,  and  mate  them  turn 
their  attention  to  more  efficient  methods.  It 
is  probable,  I  think,  that  had  not  this  oc- 
curence taken  place,  a  thick  succession  of 
partial  strikes  might  have  encouraged  the 
government  to  adopt  some  coercive  measures, 
which  might  have  been  attended  with  the 
worst  possible  results.  .  If  what  the  master 
tailors  have  gained  is  to  be  called  a  victory,  I 
am  sure  that  they  would  have  a  hundred  times 
more  dread  of  such  another  victory  next  year, 
than  the  journeymen  would  of  such  another 
defeat.  The  fact  is,  the  journeymen  have 
been  defeated,  but  they  are  riot  conquered. 
When  they  have  been  at  work  a  few  weeks, 
they  will  be  nearly  as  well  off  as  ever  they 
were,  while  the  Gazette  will  prove  the  case 
to  be  very  different  with  the  majority  t>f  *  the 
masters. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  read  the  resolutions 
of  the  capitalists,'  who,  being  very  wise  in  their 
generation,  declare  that  they  will  entirely  but 
down  the  Trades'  Unions ;  just  as  if  working 
men  combined  together  for  idle  amusement 
or  frivolous  pastime !  Working  men's  associa- 
tions are  the  direct  results  of  a  wretched  state 
of  society,  and  they  can  no  more  help  combin- 
ing while  the  present  state  of  things  lasts,  than 
winter  can  help  following  the  summer.  The 
roasters  may  perhaps  succeed  in  paralyzing 
them  for  a  moment,  by  making  tnem  alter 
their  names.  But  this  would  be  but  dividing 
the  mighty  waters  for  an  instant  to  meet  again ; 
and  they  might  as  well  talk  of  making  a  tor. 
toise  contend  with  a  race-horse,  or  a  little  fly 
drink  up  the  ocean,  as  to  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  their  souls,  that  they  can  remove 
the  effect,  and  suffer  the  cause  to  remain  un*. 
improved  and  unmolested.—-!  remain,  Sir, 
your  humble  servant, 

ONE  OP  THE  UNWASHED. 
London,  May  24,  1834. 


scribers  to  the  Labour  Exchange-rent,  snd 
that  of  the  friends  of  the  Social  System  gene- 
rally, to  die  present  condition  of  the  institution 
in  Charlotte- street.  I  would  recall  to  their  re* 
collection  the  great  outlay  of  money  and  Ubour 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  that  Institution ; 
sssd  although  the  results  have  not  equalled  the 
high  expectation t  with  which  we  set  out,  yet 
much  has  been  done,  and  it  would  he  unfair  to 
say. that  all  the  labour  and  expense  have  been 
fruitless*  By  an  advertisement  in  this  week's 
Crieii  (No.  8),  I  perceive  that  "all  issues  of 
notes  on  deposits  have  ceased/'  and  that  "  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  manufacturing 
according  to  the  system  of  the  Union."  1  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  quite  understand  this 
notice;  I  only  clearly  understand  from  it,  that 
all  the  active -operations  of  the  National  Equit- 
able Labour  Exchange  Association  are  at  an 
end,  and  that  some  other  arrangements  for  some 
other  and  a  different  kind  of  business  arc  in 
preparation.  Now,  1  beg  leave  moat  deferens 
tially  to  suggest  to  the  committee  the  propriety 
of  calling  together,  by  advertisement  and  other 
public  announcements,  theoriginal  rent- payers, 
and  those  who,  by  their  money  and  exertions, 
Contributed  so  much  to  the  successful  operations 
which  were  indisputably  at  one  time  carried  on 
upon  those  premises,  I  think  the  committee 
are  bound  to  take  the  sense  of  their  constituency 
before  they  embark  in  any  undertaking,  other 
than  that  they  were  elected  to  conduct ;  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  any  power  to  sanction 
the  converting  ot  those  premises  to  any  new  pro. 
Ject,  without  consulting  those  in  whom  the  pre- 
sent proprietorship  of  those  premises  exists, 
"the  rent  subscribers."  I  think  a  meeting 
Ought  to  be  called  to  take  into  consideration  the 
present  condition  of  the  Institution,  with  a  view 
to  Its  future  appropriation.  I  beg  it  may  be 
understood,  I  do  not  express  or  even  entertain 
any  opinion  inimical  to  any  plan  the  committee 
may  nave  in  contemplation ;  I  know  nothing 
of  it;  but  I  know  that  any  plan  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  successful  if  begun  and  carried  on 
with  the  consent  and  support  of  the  members 
of  the  Association,  than  if  carried  on  in  con- 
tempt of  them, 

I  beg  to  assure  you,  and  the  friends  generally, 
that  these  observations  do  not  emanate  in  an 
unfriendly  feeling,  hut  arise  solely  from  a  de- 
sire that  the.  best  use  be  made  of  the  premises, 
and  that  in  a  way  most  likely  to  give  general 
satisfaction ;  and  1  am  in  hopes  that  such  s 
course  as  I  have  suggested  may  lead  to  a  refor- 
mation and  reorganization  of  the  Association, 
'wi^h  a  view  of  applying  themselves  more  as- 
siduously than  they  have  done  lately  to  the 
propagation  and  advocacy  of  the  principles 
taught  to  us  by  our  paternal  friend  r  Robert 
Owen. 

Apologising  for  trespassing  on  your  space,  I 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  yours,  &<x, 

WILLIAM  l*£EL* 
.  John-street,  May  31,  IBM. 


*TO  TRB  BOITOR  OP  THE  CRISIS. 

Sib, — I  beg  leave,  through'  the  medium  of 
your  columns,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  suJfc 


SALFORD  CO-GPERATIVE  INSTITU- 
TION, 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  teachers,  friends, 
and  scholars,  since  this  institution  was  esta- 
blished, to  make  an  excuraion  to  some  part  of 
the  adjoining  country  every  Whit- Thursday. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  a  procession,  headed 
by  a  band  of  music,  was  formed  at  the  school, 
which  proceeded  through  the  town  to  a  place 
in  the  country  at  some  distance,  there 
to  enjoy  that  pure  and  refreshing'  air,  that 
charming  scenery,  and  that  delightful  inter. 


course,  which  might  be  vainly  sought  for  with- 
in   the   busy  hive    of    Manchester;    and    to 

pass  the  day  in  innocent  recreation  and  sportive 
amusement. 

Many  of  those  who  accompanied  these  pro- 
cessions are  now  gone  to  America,  determined 
to  apply  those  principles  which  they  believe 
would  alone  remove  the  wretchedness  of  society* 
They  are  gone  to  form  an  incipient  community, 
under  the  strongest  impressions  of  duty  to 
themselves,  their  families,  their  suffering 
countrymen,  and  posterity.  Upright  and 
prudent  in  their  characters,  industrious  and 
persevering  in  their  occupations,  calculating 
and  reflective  in  their  ha  hits,  those  difficulties 
must  be  great  which  they  will  not  surmount, 
and  those  hardships  severe  which  they  will 
not  endure* 

These  persons  having  departed,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  such  excursions  being  considerable,  it 
w  as  determined,  thjj  year,  to  provide  amusement 
and  refreshments  for  the  scholars  in  and  About 
the  school,  and  thus  economize  the  liberal 
provision  which  the  good  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution have  bestowed,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  a 
higher  and  better  purpose.  On  Whit- Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  scholars 
assembled  in  the  school  early  in  the  afternoon, 
where  they  were  permitted  to  sport  without 
much  control.  Some  retired  to  play  in  the 
fields,  others  preferred  to  have  "'  blind- man's 
buff,"  fiic,  within  doors.  On  the  first  two 
days  a  series  of  electrical  and  chemical  experi- 
ments were  performed  hr  their  amusement, 
which  highly  pleased  them;  and  at  the  con- 
clusion they  were  regaled  with  spice-bread  and 
ginger-beer;  the  remainder  of  the  evenings 
being  spent  by  the  teachers,  the  co-operative 
friends,  and  the  senior  scholars,  in  the  utmost 
harmony.  On  Friday  evening  ail  the  party 
sat  down  to  tea  ;  an  abundant  repast  had  bean 
provided,  and  every  one  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 
That  excellent  and  lively  co-operator,  Mr, 
Rigby,  presided  on  the  occasion.  At  no  meet- 
ing was  there  ever  beheld  a  kindlier  exchange 
of  sentiment,  a  purer  mixture  of  the  better 
feelings  of  human  nature.  There  indeed  was 
enjoyed 

"  Th*  fesftt  ot  reasoQ,  sad  the  flow  of  loal.'* 
And,  although  the  tea-pot  had  displaced  the 
punch- bowl,  still  the  effusions  of  gratitude 
bsd  flowed  as  richly,  and  the.  expression  of 
good  wishes  was  as  kindly  responded,  under 
the  influence  of  the  less  exciting  beverage. 

The  following  toast*  were  very  happily  intro- 
duced, and  commented  upon  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  and  were  received  with 
the  highest  approbation  After  tea  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  was  spent  in  dancing 
and  singing. 

The  health  of  the  founder  of  the  Co-ope^ 
relive  system,  Robert  Owen, 

The  health  of  Mr*  Benjamin  Heywood. 
Lady  R -Byron,  Mr.  J.  Feilden,  M.P.,  Mr. 
G*  Marshall,  ~Mr*  Condy,  Mr,  Qegg,  and  all 
the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

The  beat  thanks  of  the  company  to  all  who 
have  countenanced  and  supported  the  institu- 
tion, with  the  most  earnest  wishes  for  their 
happiness. 

The  health  of  Mr,  Rigby,  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  support  of  voluntary 
education,  ami  in  advocating  the  rights  of  the 
industrious  classes. 

The  health  of  the  teachers,  and  the  success  of 
the  institution. 


Success  to  the  Manchester  d>-oper; 
are  gone  tn  America  j   that  they 


Bjp>gle 


n 
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good  health,  and  ultimately  succeed  in  their 
▼err  laudable  attempt !    ... 

The  health  of  John  Baxter,  a  scholar  of  the 
institution,  whose  amiability  of  disposition 
and  cheerful  services  have  rendered  him 
worthy  of  the  highest  esteem. 


EMANCIPATION  OF  WOMEN 

My  As  Cultivation  of  Land  by  themselves  and 

Children,  for  themselves  and  ChUdren. 

On  Lord  Brownlow's  estates  in  Lincolnshire 
it  has'been  the  practice,  during  the  last  half, 
century,  to  let,  with  each  cottage  and  garden, 
two  acres  of  pasture  and  three  acres  of  meadow, 
at  the  annual  rent  of  8/.  4s.  Bd.  for  the  whole. 
Tbe  meadow  and  pasture  are  intended  for,  and 
used  by,  labourers,  who  are  fully  employed  by 
the  farmer ;  the  rearing  of  lambs  and  pigs, 
'  and  all  the  dairy  business,  except  mowing  tne 
hay,  being  done  by  the  wife  and  children.  These 
people  are  the  most  punctual  tenants,  and  their 
children  are  strong  and  Wealthy.  Their  five 
acres  df  pasture  and  meadow  realise  them 
about  twenty  pounds  a-year,  besides  milk  for 
their  children.  That  women  and  girls  can 
raise  wheat  for  their  own  consumption  has  been 
proved  often  enough  to  be  now  considered  an 
admitted  (act.  Let  those  who  have  any  doubt 
try  the  experiment. 

The  -girls  work  with  spades  made  for  the 
purpose ;  in  length  nine  inches,'  in  breadth 
eight  inches,  and  in  weight,  including  a  light 
handle,  about  four  pounds  and  a  half; 

In  1816,  at  Colerne,  near  Bath,  twenty-nine 
aeres  of  land,  left  in  trust  for  the  poor,  were 
divided  among  thirty  families :  it  is  so  greatly 
Improved  by  spade  husbandry  as  to  be  worm 
double  its  former  produce. 

Emancipation,  in  the  Roman  law,  was  the 
aet  of  setting  a  son  free  from  the  power  of  his 
father.  The  word  is  formed  of  *,  from,  and 
mtmeiphtm,  a  slave  or  dependant 


MACHINERY. 


We  are  informed  by  Aulus  Gellius,  on  the 
authority  of  Favorinus,  thatArchytaa  of  Ta- 
rentuin,  400  B.  C,  constructed  a  wooden 
pigeon,  which  was  capable  of  flying.  Favori- 
nus states,  that  whenever  it  alighted,  it  could 
not  resume  its  flight. 

The  automata  of  John  Muller,  or  Regio- 
montanus.  have  been  mentioned  by  Kircner, 
Baptists,  Porta,  Gar sendi,  Lana,  and  Bishop 
Wilkins.  He  made  an  artificial  eagle,  which 
flew  to  meet  the  Emperor  Maximilian  when 
he  arrived*  at  NuremWg,  June  7th,  1470. 
After  Soaring,  it  returned,  and  perched  on  the 
town  gate,  where  it  watched  his  approach. 
When  he  reached  the  gate,  it  stretched  out  its 
wings,  and  saluted  him  with  an  inclination  of 
the  biddy.  He  maiie  also  4ron  flies,  which 
flew  from  his  hand,  made  a  circuit  round  the 
room,  and  returned  and  alighted  on  his  hand 
again.        .*         ■ 

When  Louis  XIV.  was  a  child,  M.  Camus 
made  him  an  automaton  coach  and  horses. 
The  horses  moved  their  legs,  the  coachman 
.cracked  his  whip,  a  footman  sat  behind,  came 
down  and  opened  the  carriage-door  to  an  auto- 
maton lady,  who  walked  out  and  presented  a 
Edtion  to  the  king,  returned,  and  the  coach 
ving  moved,  the  footman  ran  after  it  and 
mounted. 

We  are  informed  by  M.  Lobat,  that  General 
Degennes,  a  French  officer  who  defended  the 
colony  of  St:  Christopher  against  (he  English, 


constructed  a  peacock,  which  could  walk  about 
as  if  alive,  pick  up  grains  of  corn  from  the 
ground,  digest  them  as  if  they  had  been  sub. 
mitted  to  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  after, 
wards  discharge  them  in  an  altered  form. 

This  automaton  suggested  to  M.  Vaucanson 
his  celebrated  duck,  which  excited  so  much 
interest  in  Europe,  and  which  was  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  that  ever 
was  made.  It  resembled  the  living  duck  in 
sise  and  appearance, — it  imitated  aii  its  move- 
ments and  gestures,  ate  and  drank  with  avidity, 
and  muddled  in  the  water  which  it  drank  with 
its  bill.  When  corn  wss  throw  downn  before 
it,  it  stretched  out  its  neck  to  pick  it  up ;  it 
swallowed  it,  digested,  and  discharged  it  in  a 
digested  condition.  The  process  of  digestion 
was  effected  by  a  chemical  process.  Its  ribs 
were  made  of  wire,  and  covered  with  duck's 
feathers,  and  the  motion  was  communicated 
through  the  feet  by  means  of  a  cylinder 
and  fine  chains,  like  those  of  a  watch:  it 
also  quacked.— Dr.  Brewster's  Natural 
Magic 


THE  DATr*N  OF  FREEDOM. 


Arise,  oh,  ye  nations !  awake  from  your  slumber*, 
Let  the  banner  of  freedom  wave  o'er  land  and 
•eaf 
The  chains  that  nave  bound   ye  are  breaking 


The  despots  are  falling;  the  people  are  free! 
No  more  snail  the  carnage  of  gHwy  and  conqoeat 

Eavetope  maekhad  in  its  mantle  of  blood  ; 
Nor  the  tars  of  party,  or  faction's  fierce  contort, 

Lead  toes*  Minded  again  in  the  paths  they  bare 
trod. 

The  votes  of  the  people  in  tbonder  baa  burst, 
With  a  eoaad  tbat  ahall  fly  to  the  enda  of  tbe 
earth: 
Chase  before  it  the  doode  of  ambition  accurst, 
And  proclaim  la  load  triumph  maekiads  second 
birth. 

Hark!  hark !  at  the  aummoue,  tb*  nations  awake, 
Aeri  enraptured  respond  lo  brfjrht  liberty's  call ! 

Their  rotbleaa  oppressor*  in  terror  now  quake ; 
Thej  tremble!  they  totter!  in  rain  they  fall ! 

What  seouda  strike  mine  ear  o'er  tbe  boundless 
Atlantic! 
From  the  land  that  first  kindled  to  liberty's 


Where  vast  are  the  waters,  the  mountains  rfran- 
tic,  SR 

And  nature  mejeatio  in  grandeur  doth  reign  f 

'Tien  peopV*  first  murmurs  increasing  and  awell- 

Declaring  injustice  shall  rule  them  no  more ; 
And  la  «otaaof  proud  triumph' the  glad  tidiuga 
telling, 
That  the  reign  of  oppression  and  tyranny's  o'er. 
Great  Britafa  and  France  respond  to  the  sound, 
And  enkindle  with  transport  at  truth'*  holy 
call ;  J 

Baae  blood-stained  Ambition  receives  its  death- 
Wound* 
And  ito  satellite*,  Error  and  Bigotry,  fall. 
What  glorious  vision  bursts  on  my  dimm'd  sight ! 
'Tia  the  genius  of  Freedom  reveat'd  to  mankind  ; 
The  dungeon's  dark  portals  are  rent  in  her  flight : 
,  She  comes,  to  give  knowledge  and  light  to  tbe 

mind. 
September,  1833.  W. 


MissiLLAWSorjf  Looo*.— Persso.  desirous  of 
formisff  Branch  Lodges  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Misoallanuons  Operatives,  mast  apply  tor  instruc- 
tions to  tbe  Grand  Lodge. 


NOT  A  THIEF  IN  SOCIETY! 
,  Captain  Basil  HaD,  in  hia  "  Voyage  to  Los. 
Choo,"  vol  i.,  p.  907,  gives  the  following  te. 
count  of  the  natives : — "  During  our  inter, 
course  with  these  people,  there  never  occurs! 
one  instance  of  theft,  although  the  natures  rot 
at  all  times  permitted  to  come  on  board  iaosj. 
crimiuately,  and  to  go  into  the  cabins,  m*. 
rooms,  or  wherever  else  they  thought  fit,  til 
out  being  watched.  On  shore  it  was  the  one, 
where  the  Akestes  stores  of  every  kind  am 
laying  about ;  and  in  the  observstory  the 
instruments,  books,  and  pencils  were  merely 
placed  undercover  to  shelter  them  frost  the 
dew,  but  under  no  lock  and  key.  and  witbout 
any  guard,  yet  not  a  single  article  wss  msmg, 
though  many  hundreds  of  people  were  daily 
admitted  and  allowed  to  touch  and  turn* 
whatever  they  pleased. 

This  extraordinary  degree  of  honesty  iii 
feature  which  distinguishes  the  people  of  Lo*. 
Choo  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  tat 
Islands,  and  of  many  of  the  Malay  Arehios 
lago,  amongst  whom  even  the  certainty  of  the 
severest  and  most  summary  punishment,  ss  va 
ascertained  by  Captain  Cook  and  others,  ofao 
proved  insufficient  to  prevent  theft.  At  Los. 
Choo,  indeed,  the  people  are  considerably  mm 
advanced  in  civilization  than  the  rude  trite 
alluded,  to..  Their  wants  also,  which  irefcs, 
are  easily  supplied,  and  they  seem  poftaJr 
contented.  Notwithstanding  these  chain- 
stances,  however,  the  fact  of  this  extreme 
honesty,  amongst  people  exposed  to  wh 
temptations  is  in  the  highest  degree  curious.*- 
[Very  curious  indeed,  that  people  whose  vas 
are  "  easily  supplied"  should  not  be  thiens! 
In  our  new  state  of  society  it  would  be  ns* 
more  strange  if  there  should  he  a  thief.-/. 
Canham.] 

We  understand  tbat  Madame  Daaoauotf,  **• 
merly  Miss  Franc it  Wriuht,  is  now  is  Lsjau, 
aud  it  is  hoped  will  yield  to  the  wishes  of  awe4 
her  friend*,  who  have  requested  her  to  octal 
Lecture  on  Education,  at  Freemasons' BiM.«  it 
some  other  suitable  place  at  the  West  end. 


LECTURES.  &c. 
At  the  Inttitutum,  14,  CkartotUstn*. 
Mr.  Smith,  Sunday  morning,  at  half  past  elms, 
Mr.  Owe*,  Sunday  evening  at  seven  o'clock. 

A  Discussion  ever?  Tuesday  eveaiaf.  &* 
taken  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  55th  Social  F-stiral  of  ihe  Amoeiidei  «* 
the  Indostrious  Clashes  will  be  held  at  tfts  bss> 
lotion,  14,  Charlotte-street,  on  Monday,  <?**& 
Ticket s  1*.  6d.,  or  Is.  and  a  one-hour  aste  eat, 
tea  and  coffee  included. 

DAY  SCHOOL  tor  the  Moral  and  lateHcae*" 
Education  of  GIRLS,  from  the  Aetafl* 
14,  No.  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-ssit*. 
For  Particulars  apply  at  tbe  Establishment  Us* 
ture*  and  Discussions  at  the  shove  Ptscr,  twj 
Monday  and  Thursday,  at  8  o'Clock  ia  tse&ct* 
inr.     Admission  free. 


N1 


Just  published, 
EW  CHRISTIANITY  ,    by  Hasai  U  *• 
Simon.   Translated  from  the  FresebsjO* 
Rev.  J.  E.  Smith.     With  a  coloured  £agt»*»f 
of  the  St.  Slmouian  Female  Costume. 
B.  ft.  Gooalua,  18,  Duke-afreet,  Liecolsh-lsa 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  just  pshTwacd, 
A  SERMON,  by  the  Rev!  G.  Raoroao,  AJL 
of  Angel-street  Chapel,  Worcesier,  an  tat  *** 
trioea  of  ROBERT  OWEN,  dtc.;  to  u*kaMf 
peuded  a  REPLY,  by  tbe  Rev.  J.  E.  MTM,  *•*  * 
dfLosdon.    Price  la.  r  


frintedsmdimbHshedby*.  O.  Oswsjws,!**-* 
street,  Lincoln's  inm-jkld** 
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'  TBU6  CHARACTER  OF  EVERY  HUMAN  BEING  18  FORMED  FOR,   AND  NOT  BY,  THE  JNDIYIDVAL." — Owm. 


No.  10,  Vol.  IV.] 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  14,  1834. 


[Price  \\d. 


INSTITUTION,  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 

SUNDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  8. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Knowledge." 

Of  ill  the  stimulants  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  furtherance  of  the  progress  of 
science  snd  art,  idolatry  is  probably  the  first 
and  most  beneficent.  AH  art  and  science  have 
originally  come  forth  out  of  the  womb  of  Super- 
stition, and  the  impulse  which  they  received 
from  her  glowing  and  enthusiastic  fancy,  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  rouse  them  from  the 
torpid  sleep  of  original  ignorance.  We  all 
knew  somewhat  of  the  ardour  of  fanaticism ;  it 
exceeds  in  energy  of  action  the  cool  deliberate 
movements  of  science;  its  quick  pulse  and 
sanguine  temperament  hurry  it  indiscriminately 
into  a  variety  of  experiments  and  adventure, 
without  which  ho  discoveries  could  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  commencement  for  human  progress. 
It  is  probable  that  we  never  should  have 
known  the  art  of  writing  without  it.  Religion 
s  the  fountain  of  all  science,  the  priests  are 
he  original  parents,  and  the  temples  the  depos- 
itories of  all  learning.  The  superstitions  of 
he  people  early  set  apart  a  set  of  men  for  the 
rarpoaes  of  sacred  worship;  these  formed 
lodels  for  Gods,  invented  emblems,  kept 
ecords  of  past  things,  and  finally  perfected 
ie  arts,  which  now  have  thrown  a  universal 
lare  of  light  upon  the  whole  population. 
No  nation  ever  progressed  in  civilization, 
nidi  did  not  possess  an  independent  priest. 
>od  to  cultivate  the  sciences.  It  was  not 
stribJe  they  could;  for  whatever  might  be  the 
aracter  of  the  nation,  however  intellectual, 
•wever  social  and  docile  in  their  temper, 
thout  a  priesthood  they  never  could  have 
tned  a  nucleus,  around  which  to  gather  the 
(coveries  of  science  or  the  records  of  past 
perience.  Had  they  been  hunters,  they 
old  naturally  have  all  and  each  of  them  de- 
ted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  chase; 
dr  genius  would  have  pointed  no  farther 
tn  to  the  implements  of  their  daily  and  fa- 
trite  occupations,  and  the  devices  most  likely 
&ve  success  to  their  sport  Were  they 
pberda  and  herdsmen,  they  would,  like  all 
er  followers  of  a  particular  craft,  have  bent 
ir  genius  to  their  own  special  casing;  and 
re   Is)   no  other  employment,  but  that  of  a 


priest,  which  could  have  set  apart  a  particular 
race  of  men  to  the  study  of  subjects  connected 
with  science.  As  for  philosophy,  it  was  out 
of  the  question  with  savages.  They  never 
would  have  suffered  a  set  of  idlers  to  while 
away  their  time,  looking  at  the  stars,  discussing 
metaphysical  questions,  and  living  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  Such  refinement  is  even  too  great 
for  the  present  generation,  much  more  so  for 
former  ages.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that 
we  can  procure  any  national  scientific  establish- 
ment :  unless  it  be  the  church,  we  have  got 
nothing  to  speak  of.  We  have  not  even  got 
national  schools.  We  have  got  a  National 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  to  make  astronomi- 
cal observations,  and  publish  the  Nautical 
Almanac.  We  have  got  a  British  Museum  in 
London,  to  which  the  public  are  freely  admit- 
ted to  see  many  of  the  curiosities  of  nature  and 
antiquity :  but  little  more  that  is  national  have 
we  got,  and  even  that  little  has  been  begrudged 
by  many  of  our  liberals  and  reformers,  who 
would  rather  see  the  little  which  these  useful 
institutions  absorbed,  expended  upon  bacon 
and  beer,  and  divided  amongst  the  million,  not 
reflecting  that  it  is  by  such  institutions  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  become  enlightened,  and 
thence  discover  the  possible  means  of  securing 
to  themselves  a  good  provision. 

If,  then,  we  find  such  obstacles  to  national 
scientific  institutions  in  an  age  of  idleness  like 
our  own,  when  one  half  of  the  population  is 
living  on  die  labour  of  the  other  half,  can  we 
suppose  that  they  could  ever  have  arisen 
among  illiterate  savages,  who  had  no  idea  of 
the  utility  of  science,  and  had  not  even  the 
rudiments  to  begin  with  ?  But  nature  pro. 
vided  a  sufficient  remedy  for  this  defect,  and 
that  remedy  was  what  we  call  human  folly. 
Men  early  began  to  personify  their  gods,  and 
the  more  they  multiplied  them,  the  more  occa- 
sion they  had  for  the  office  of  the  priesthood 
to  perform  the  sacred  functions.  These  func- 
tions were  very  fortunately  of  national  im- 
portance. The  people  voluntarily  contributed 
to  support  them  by  their  labour.  Colleges 
of  priests  were  formed  for  the  service  of  the 
nation;  the  stars  were  consulted,  the  elements 
of  nature  were  examined,  the  foundations  of 
knowledge  were  laid,  and  its  progress  has 
continued,  amid  innumerable  obstacles  and 
fierce  struggles  with  human  ignorance  and 


passion,  till  now  it  is  like  the  majestic  tide  of 
a  mighty  river,  rolling  in  resistless  strength  to 
the  great  ocean  of  the  whole  human  popula- 
tion, when  it  shall  cover  the  whole  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  channel  of  the  sea. 

But  if  the  priests  are  the  first,  they  are  not 
the  best  patrons  of  learning.    They  are  merely 
the  rude  and  unseemly  miners,  who  have  dug 
the  jewel  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  give  it  the  polish ;  they 
have  brought  the  dross  along  with  it,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  distinguish  between  the  good 
and  the  bad.    It  is  left  for  others  to  complete 
die  work  of  refinement,  and  invest  the  sciences 
with  the  covering  of  liberality  and  justice, 
without  which  they  prove  a  curse  to  society.     ' 
There  is  one  thing  that  rendered  it  impos- 
sible that  science  could  flourish  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  hands  of  priests,  and  that  is  the. 
circumstance  of  their    being  a   corporation, 
which,    in  process  of   time,  acquired  great 
wealth  and  political  influence.    This  influensa 
arose  from  the  powerful  hold  which  super- 
stition acquired  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  ; 
and  as  the  very  existence  of  the  priesthood 
depended  upon  this  hold  of  superstition,  they 
were  bound  to  keep  it  up  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  or  the  demonstrations  of 
reason.     This    circumstance  corrupted    their 
minds ;  they  consulted  their  own  power,  more 
than  the  people's  instruction,  and  even  if  they 
had  been  zealous  to  give  free  vent  to  the  truth, 
they  could  not    The  people  were  bigotedly 
attached  to  the  superstitions  of  the  country  ; 
and  if  any  priest,  or  college  of  priests,  had  at- 
tempted to  reason  them  out  of  their  follies, 
they  would  have  been  sacrificed  immediately 
to  the  offended   gods.     Thus,    whether  the 
priests  were  sincere  or  not — and  we  have  no 
good  reason  todoubt  their  sincerity,— they  could 
only  be  the  patrons  of  science  in  so  far  as 
science  patronized  superstition ;  therefore,  all 
their  scientific  genius  was  employed  to  distort 
the  sciences,  to  ally  them  with  idolatry,  and 
make  them  instrumental  in  riveting  the  fetters 
of  mental  thraldom,  in  which  the  people  had 
been  bred  and  were  resolved  to  live  and  die. 
To  this  day  the  priesthood  preserves  the  same 
character;  it  is  bound  down  by  creeds,  and 
articles  of  faith,  and  acts  of  parliament,  and  all 
the  other  fetters  of  the  mind,  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  our  ignorant  forefathers.    Hence 
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the  age  has  been  compelled  to  forsake  the 
priest,  to  press  on  before  him,  and  leave  him 
with  his  bulls,  his  ecclesiastical  canons,  and 
his  categories,  in  the  back-ground,  whilst  it 
pursues  with  generous  enthusiasm  the  career 
of  demonstration  and  scientific  truth,  receiv- 
ing new  ideas  and  casting  off  old,  without  re- 
spect to  antiquity  or  any  other  considera- 
tion but  their  truth  or  their  falsehood. 

After  the  priest,  the  next  patron  of  learning 
is  the  rich.  Knowledge  is  most  easily  acquired 
by  those  who  are  not  compelled  to  pursue  any 
of  the  laborious  employments  of  productive  in- 
dustry, and  who  have  the  means  of  associating 
with  a  variety  of  characters,  and  witnessing  a 
variety  of  occupations,  customs  of  society,  cli- 
mates, and  countries,  and  the  varied  produce  of 
each.  These  opportunities  have  always  been 
more  profusely  enjoyed  by  the  rich  than  by 
any  other  class  of  the  community ;  hence  they 
could  not  fail  to  find  out  all  that  was  known 
by  the  people  who  surrounded  them.  If  a 
man  was  possessed  of  superior  skill,  he  was 
sure  to  resort  to  the  rich  for  patronage ;  if  a 
new  discovery  was  made,  a  new  invention  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  the  rich  were  always 
applied  to ;  and  their  leisure  hours  permitting 
them  to  devote  their  attention  to  any  intellec- 
tual or  curious  pursuit  that  captivates  their 
fancy,  they  naturally  become  the  principal 
patrons  of  learning  and  science,  and  acquire  a 
smattering  of  all  that  is  known.  This,  also, 
was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  his- 
tory of  knowledge.  If  the  priest  was  useful  to 
dig  the  mines  of  science,  and  bring  forth  the 
elements  of  useful  knowledge,  the  rich  were 
equally  necessary  to  keep  it  m  being,  and  give 
it  a  more  liberal  and  generous  turn.  Had  the 
progress  of  knowledge  been  entrusted  wholly 
to  the  priesthood,  it  would  have  been  entirely 
clerical,  and  besmeared  all  over  with  bigotry 
and  superstition ;  no  opposition  could  have 
been  made  to  the  priestly  corporation ;  the  peo- 
ple being  daily  and  hourly  engaged  in  produc- 
tive industry,  could  never  have  been  able  to 
match  the  priesthood  in  sophistry  and  cunning : 
they  would  have  been  kept  in  eternal  ignorance ; 
they  would  have  been  wheedled  out  of  their 
senses  and  their  purses  by  innumerable  arti- 
fices, which  science  and  art  would  have  fur. 
nished  to  their  spiritual  rulers,  and  against 
which  the  disorganized  and  divided  opposition 
of  the  populace  would  have  been  quite  ineffi- 
cient. 

But  nature  provided  a  remedy  for  this  also, 
by  raising  a  select  few  above  the  people,  who 
were  not  associated  with  the  corporation  of  the 
priesthood,  who  had  equal  means  of  obtaining 
information,  and  whose  more  disinterested 
minds  were  more  liberally  disposed  to  admit 
new  truths  that  counteracted  the  effects  of 
superstition.  From  this  set  of  men  arose  what 
are  generally  called  the  Philosophers;  a  species 
of  men  who  stand  in  a  middle  position  between 
the  priests  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  on 
the  other.  These  men  devoted  themselves  to 
science  for  the  sake  of  science.  They  had  no 
connexion  with  the  superstitions  of  the  people, 
ox  with  the  political  government ;  they  had  no 
creeds,  no  particular  gods  or  images  to  serve, 
no  temples  to  eulogize;  they  entertained  no 
fears  or  new  truths  being  discovered,  which 
might  overturn  their  establishments,  and  loosen 
then?  held  upon  public  estimation.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  ardent  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature  and  science,  anxious  to  hear  some- 
thing new,  extremely  sceptical  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  the  priests;  and  tins  they  became  a 


powerful  check  upon  the  priesthood,  and  fur- 
thered die  progress  of  knowledge,  not  only  by 
their  ardour  in  its  pursuit,  but  by  their  exposal 
of  the  craft  of  the  priest  in  concealing  or  in 
corrupting  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  corpo- 
ration. These  were  generally  rich  men,  and 
men  of  talent,  who  cnose  to  become  teachers 
of  youth.  For  a  long  time  the  priests  had 
much  the  advantage  over  them,  for  several 
reasons :  in  the  first  place,  the  priests  had  the 
popular  superstition  on  their  side,  and  could 
easily  raise  an  outcry  against  an  obnoxious 
individual,  and  make  him  a  victim  immedi- 
ately ;  in  the  second  place,  the  priests  had  the 
start  of  the  philosophers,  and  had  already 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  connected 
with  the  state, — whilst  the  philosophers  were 
generally  divided,  or,  if  united,  united  only  in 
small  bands,  not  sufficiently  strong  to  make 
head  against  a  national  priesthood.  It  is  even 
so  at  tne  present  day.  The  church  is  the 
largest  society  iu  the  kingdom.  We  have  many 
intellectual  societies  amongst  us,  but  none  that 
are  equal  to  the  church  in  number  oar  power. 
We  have  medical  societies,  Linnean  societies, 
philosophical  societies,  &c.  &c ;  but  all  these 
are  diminutive,  paltry  institutions,  compared 
with  the  great  ecclesiastical  society,  whose  spi- 
ritual heads  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  represent  her  sacred  person,  and  watch  over 
her  dearest  interests.  Thus  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning.  The  philosophers  were  always 
Dissenters,  always  divided  into  little  detached 
groups;  thus  weakening  their  political  energies, 
and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  illiberal  con- 
trol of  the  great  spiritual  tyrant 

But  all  things  work  out  for  good  at  last. 
This  very  division  of  the  philosophers  becomes 
their  strength,  and  this  great  clumsy  unity  of 
the  priesthood  proves  its  overthrow.  These 
little  schools  of  philosophy  of  which  we  speak, 
are  the  pure  springs  from  which  the  truths  of 
science  emanate  and  refresh  the  barren  mind 
of  man.  By  dividing  themselves,  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  into 
small  schools,  and  each  school  adopting  a  par- 
ticular department  of  study,  a  more  minute 
attention  is  given  to  every  subject,  the  details 
of  each  are  investigated,  nature  is  classified  and 
divided  into  different  provinces,  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  important  lesser  facts  are  collected 
and  systematized,  which,  being  finally  arranged 
into  one  great  whole,  make  up  an  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge,  which  comprises  all  the 
wisdom  and  the  experience  of  ages.  Had  the 
philosophers  adopted  the  same  plan  as  the 
priests,  and  established  themselves  as  a  corpora- 
tion, and  connected  themselves  with  the  go- 
vernment and  the  superstitions  of  the  country, 
the  progress  of  science  would  for  ever  have 
been  prevented :  one  school  or  one  society  could 
not  have  attended  (o  all  the  minutise  of  science, 
or  given  liberal  and  equal  encouragement  to  all. 
A  national  society  of  philosophers  would  have 
been  like  a  national  church — a  society  of  dog- 
matists, who  would  have  been  ruled  oy  creeds 
and  articles  of  faith;  and,  instead  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  the  improvement  of  the  sciences, 
they  would  have  spent  their  energies  in  up- 
holding their  system,  and  increasing  or  pro- 
tecting their  revenues. 

But  philosophy  and  theology,  with  aU  their 
classic  lore  and  scientific  treasures  of  insulated 
facta*  have  yet  to  learn  from  the  common  peo- 
ple one  simple  lesson,  without  which  all  their 
researches  will  prove  but  mere  vapour  and 
smote,  as  the  means  of  promoting  human 
happiness;  they  have  yet  to  learn  the  doctrine 


of  justice  or  equality,  of  which,  withaU  their 
boasted  attainments  in  moral  science,  they  hut 
never  yet  had  the  perception. 

This  great  fundamental  principle  of  learnmt 
comes  from  the  people,  the  common  people, 
who  come  in  at  last  to  share  the  honours  of  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  the  estehash. 
menl  of  scientific  truth  and  universal  jusuce. 
It  would  have  been  unjust  in  nature  to  hue 
glorified  the  rich  alone  as  the  teachers  andte. 
generators  of  mankind,  without  conferring  « 
single  badge  of  honour  upon  the  vulgar,  wk 
have  borne  all  the  heat  of  labour,  and  mod 
and  bled  for  the  support  and  luxurious  indul- 
genceof  the  rich;  then  one  party  might  am 
had  reason  to  boast  over  the  other  at  of  note 
importance  in  the  scale  of  being  j  die  old  aris- 
tocratic notion,  might  have  bean  sstfmw, 
that  the  blood  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ii  of 
a  purer  substance,  and  will  exhibit  its  virtues 
amid  the  thick  disguises  of  poverty  andv&cd. 
tivated  nature.    These  are  merely  the  vain 
conceits  of  baronial  pride,  which  delighted  t» 
soar  above  the  level  of  the  common  herd  oi 
slaves,  who  bowed  and  fawned  before  it  like 
the  dog  that  caresses  and  licks  the  hand  that 
abuses  it.    But  Nature  is  not  unjust;  she  baa 
brought  all  parties  to  an  equality ;  each  parr; 
has  been  instrumental  in  forwarding  the  wo. 
gress  of  knowledge ;    each  party  has  oW 
somewhat  that  is  indispensable,  and  could  sat 
have  been  done  by  the  other. 

There  are  three  parties  altogether— &<  Ac 
priests,  then  the  philosophers,  and  last  of  tU 
the  people.  The  priests  are  the  great  origina- 
tors of  science ;  it  would  never  have  been  dag 
out  of  the  dark  recesses  of  the  savage  miad, 
without  such  a  class  of  men  to  give  It  a  being; 
they  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  fathers  of 
science;  but,  by  being  the  first,  they  are  fe- 
west from  the  truth,  fox  they  eatahhsW 
themselves  and  their  systems  in  an  agetfif- 
norance,  and,  by  abiding  by  their  original  tenets, 
the  suggestions  of  a  rude  and  unlettered  age, 
the  disciples  of  science  have  far  outstrip 
them,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  follow  in  tte 
career  of  intellectual  progress.  The  pbfloso- 
phers  come  next  in  order:  these  may  be  oW 
the  mothers  of  knowledge ;  they  have  saised 
it,  and  trained  it  with  maternal  cart,  ani  nv 
dulouslv  watched  over  it  in  all  its  props; 
spent  their  days  and  their  nights  in  eager  e> 

auiry  and  pursuit  of  truth,  and  as  far  exceeded 
tie  priesthood  in  the  development  of  thehidda 
mysteries  of  science,  as  the  mother  exceeds  tfc 
father  in  maternal  care  and  patience  in  & 
education  of  their  common  offspring.  ** 
neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  has  fcsss 
the  truth ;  the  priest  has  not  found  h,  At  he 
teaches  injustice  ;  he  teaches  the  uneqatl  At- 
tribution of  wealth ;  he  maintains  the  rigjii  rf 
one  man  to  impoverish  smother  man,  and  &> 
to  hang  or  imprison  the  unhappy  atardbs^ 
the  crimes  which  injustice  has  contpeDed  bsj 
to  commit.  The  phnossapher  has  not  fcmrf** 
truth,  for  he  supports  the  priest  in  hiiisssw* 
system  of  injustice,  and  thnangh  he  adsV  aw* 
what  more  to  the  stock  of  useful  snovke* 
like  a  mother  the  wants  of  his  » 
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riples  from  the  overflowing  fulness  dfc*** 
bosom,  still  his  is  not  the  true  noaristaiffif 
which  eometh  down  from  heaven,  the***" 
which  is  from  above,  which  as  fist  pare,  fcj 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  rt]J 
meekness  and  good  fruits,  without  psrts&J 
and  without  hynocrisy.  J 

Neither  the  lather  nor  the  mother  has  ft*« 
it;  there  iff  a  third,  hvwsver;  and  hhnsatc" 
igitize     y  g 
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has  destined  to  discover  the  truth,  that  is,  the 
common  oflfepring  of  both,  viz.  the  people— 
the  offspring  of  the  priest  and  the  philosopher, 
who  have  both  been  labouring  in  behalf  of 
mankind,  without  knowing  how  and  why. 
Justice  cones  from  the  son:  he  it  is  who  w 
destined  to  bruise  die  head  of  the  serpent,  and 
to  plant  righteousness  upon  the  earth:  in  his 
days  shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and  abundance 
of  peace  at  long  as  the  moon  endureth. 

SUNDAY  EVKNINO,  JVXE  8. 

Mr.  Owen  lectured,— He  commenced  by 
stating  he  had  received  several  American  news- 
papers, and  observed  in  them  many  articles  of 
great  importance,  from  one  of  which  it  ap- 
peared that  in  some  of  the  United  States  it  is 
in  contemplation  40  dispose  of  the  whole  un- 
sold lands,  amounting  to  millions  of  acres,  and 
appropriate  the  proceeds  to  the  purpose  of  the 
general  education  of  the  American  youth. 

The  subject  of  general  education  is  now 
under  discussion  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Boebuck  having  brought  forward 
a  motion  on  it;  and  all  parties  are  becoming 
convinced  that  no  important  improvement  can 
take  place  in  society,  unless  an  education  very 
different  from  mat  now  forced  on  the  young 
mind  be  provided.  Although  there  are  now 
none  who  deny  the  necessity  of  general  educa- 
tion, yet,  whether  the  question  be  mooted  in 
America,  France,  or  Great  Britain,  the  old 
vested  interests  of  the  world  instantly  take 
alarm  and  say,  No  !  there  shall  be  no  rational, 
efficient,  or  substantial  education  given  to  the 
rising  generation,  unless  we  force  our  sectarian 
notions  into  the  young  mind.  Every  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  every  week  which 
passes  in  America,  and  every  occurrence  in 
France,  show  that  rational  education  roust  be 
obtained  for  the  population. 

I  well  recollect  the  time,  not  many  years  ago, 
when  there  was  comparatively  no  education  for 
the  working  classes;  it  was  then  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  any  persottB  to  allow  general 
education  to  be  at  all  beneficial.  The  most 
liberal  instruction  then  obtained  was  a  little 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts;  and  these 
were  considered  to  constitute  a  most  valuable 
and  excellent  education.  The  higher  classes 
well  knew,  from  the  commencement,  if  they 
allowed  the  working  class  to  learn  A,  they 
would  soon  go  on  to  B,  C,  and  D.  We  have 
now  proceeded  far  enough  to  discover  this  edu- 
cation of  the  higher  classes  to  be  almost  as  bad 
as  none  at  all.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
instruction  given  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
any  of  our  Universities;  we  must  have  the 
natural  faculties,  physical,  mental,  and  moral, 
of  every  individual  so  trained  and  cultivated 
that  he  shall  become  a  good  and  happy  member 
of  society-  Without  this,  the  working  classes 
will  not  be  content,  sad  these  is  no  other  edu- 
cation worth  obtaining.  It  would  be  useless, 
however,  to  give  to  the  children  of  the  working 
class  wholesome  and  practical  education,  unless 
the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  be  given  at 
the  same  time.  Beneficial  employment  is  a  very 
msential  part  of  the  education  of  all  human 
beings,  and  there  will  be  no  national  education 
»rrected  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  or  America,  unless  they  will  admit 
beneficial  employment  to  be  an  essential  part 
>f  it. 

But,  to  unite  employment  with  instruction 
beneficially,  requires  a  knowledge  possessed  by 
ew  of  the  institutions  of  the  world.  At  M. 
relleobourg's  school,  near  Berne,  in  Switzer- 


land, the  children  of  the  working  classes  are 
taught  agriculture  in  addition  to  the  usual 
branches  of  instruction.  In  the  higher  school, 
however,  where  the  pupils  are  not  of  the  work- 
ing class,  this  is  not  the  case :  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  the  school  when  I  visited  it  some  years 
ago,  and  I  believe  it  is  still  conducted  in  the 
same  manner.  M.  Fellenbourg,  like  the  heads 
of  other  colleges  and  schools,  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  those  who  govern  the  large  states  sur- 
rounding Switzerland;  yet,  however,  the  world 
is  much  indebted  to  M.  Fellenbourg  for  the 
advances  he  has  made  and  the  practical  results 
he  has  shown. 

There  are  many  who  imagine  education  to 
be  more  general  and  extensive  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other;  but  in  the  five  New  England 
states  ali  children  are  educated,  and  in  Prussia 
and  France  education  is  much  more  general 
than  in  this  country.  Had  it  been  introduced 
when  advocated  by  Wilberforce  and  others,  it 
must  have  been  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
ost  nothing  by  not  having  it  at  that  time. 

I  have  seen  an  Address  from  the  Workmen 
of  Nantes  to  the  English  Trades'  Unions,  pub- 
lished last  week,  and  1  hail  it  with  delight  as 
one  of  the  first  advances  of  foreign  trades' 
unions  to  unite  with  those  of  this  country. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries  were  most  actively  engaged 
in  making  the  people  believe  they  were  natural 
enemies  to  each  otner : — What  barbarous  em- 
ployment for  two  governments  calling  them- 
selves Christian  to  engage  in !  and  what  a  want 
of  sound  national  education  among  the  people 
of  two  Christian  countries,  when  they  could  be 
trained  to  believe  themselves  natural  enemies  to 
each  other !  Bu  t  the  workmen  of  Nantes  now  say 
"  the  working  classes  in  all  countries  are  bro- 
thers !"  I  hail  this  with  the  highest  possible 
delight :  it  will  lay  the  foundation  for  that  ge- 
nuine charity  and  good  will  which  can  alone 
secure  permanent  happiness  to  the  human  race; 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Executive  of 
the  Consolidated  Union  of  this  country  has 
answered  this  Address  of  the  Workmen  of 
Nantes  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  I  look  on  it  as  the  commencement 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  working  classes 
ali&ver  the  world. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  the  absurd  expressions 
of  commercial  wealthy  men,  that  we  must 
have  labour  cheaper  in  this  country  to  com- 
mand foreign  trade !  for  when  the  people  of 
two  countries  are  striving  against  each  other 
for  the  means  of  living,  is  it  possible  but  that 
the  worst  feelings  and  passions  of  the  human 
character  can  exist  between  them  ?  The  most 
certain  test  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  people  of  any  country  is  the  proportion 
which  the  remuneration  of  labour  bears  in 
relation  to  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
I  would  go  into  any  of  the  countries  of  the 
world,  and  ask  but  one  question  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  people, 
"  Is  the  remuneration  of  labour  high  or  low, 
in  proportion  to  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life?" 

'  Mr.  Owen  then  read  the  address  in  No.  1, 
Vol.  I.,  of  the  Crisis,  and  showed  its  applicabi- 
lity to  present  circumstances ;  and  after  quot- 
ing from  his  u  Dublin  Report,"  concluded  by 
announcing  a  grand  public  meeting,  convened 
for  the  following  day,  at  which  he  hoped  the 
working  classes  would  show  themselves  pre- 
pared with  decisive  measures  for  i 
I  adoption. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 
Sib, — Have  you  room  for  the  accompanying 
extracts  ?  The  cruelty  of  the  one,  and  the  so- 
phistry of  the  other,  are  but  additional  proofs 
of  our  departure  from  benevolence  and  common 
sense,  when  we  find  one  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  other  the  opinion  of  many  who  yet  are 
considered  intelligent  and  kind.     I  ask  the 

Question  of  the  women,  "  How  long  shall  these 
iings  be  ?"  CONCORDIA. 

"By  the  laws  of  England,  a  father  only  ac 

?[uires  a  rightful  authority  over  his  children ; 
or  they  give  no  power  to  the  mother,  and  only 
consider  her  as  entitled  to  a  reverential  regard. 
The  chancellor,  however,  has  power  to  deprive 
a  father  of  the  guardianship  of  his  children ; 
but,  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction,  there  must 
be  a  suit  respecting  the  property  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  cases  of  P.  B.  Shelley  and  L.  P. 
Wellesley  are  so  familiar  to  the  recollection  of 
most  people,  that  the  grounds  of  the  court's 
exercising  its  authority  need  not  be  entered 
upon.  A  mother  may  be  deprived  of  the 
guardianship  of  her  children  by  any  deed  or 
will  of  her  deceased  husband ;  ne  may  assign 
the  daughters  under  sixteen.  If  they  be  not 
so  assigned,  the  mother  becomes  guardian." 

"  They  who,  from  some  ill-defined  notion  of 
justice  or  generosity,  would  extend  to  women 
an  absolute  equality,  only  hold  out  to  them  a 
dangerous  snare.  Let  the  law,  by  conferring 
epuality  on  wives,  once  release  them  from  that 
necessity  of  pleasing  which  is  at  present  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  it  would,  in  fact,  in- 
stead of  strengthening,  only  subvert  the  empire 
they  now  enjoy.  Man  forgets  his  self-love 
while  secure  of  his  prerogative,  and  derives 
enjoyment  even  from  concession.  Substitute 
for  the  relation  in  which  he  now  stands,  a  jea- 
lousy of  rival  power,  and  the  continually 
wounded  pride  of  the  stronger  party  would 
soon  rouse  up  in  him  a  dangerous  antagonist 
for  the  weaker ;  he  would  regard  rather  what 
he  had  lost  than  what  he  retained,  and  would 
turn  all  his  efforts  to  the  forcible  establishment 
of  that  prerogative  which  is  now  subdued  by 
the  dominion  of  female  influence.  However, 
it  cannot  be  the  object  of  sound  legislation  to 
reduce  to  a  state  of  passive  slavery  that  sex, 
which,  from  its  weakness  and  softness,  stands 
the  most  in  need  of  legal  protection  ;  this  ne- 
cessary prerogative  we  have  seen,  on  the  part 
of  the  man,  is  confined  within  due  limits,  for 
the  transgression  of  which  redress  may  always 
be  obtained." — Petersdorff. 


Trades'  Unions  at  Leeds.— -The  Unionists, 
who  refuse  to  sign  the  declaration  of  abandon, 
ment  of  the  Trades'  Union,  insisted  on  by  the 
masters  as  a  condition  of  employment,  held  ano- 
ther meeting  on  Monday,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: — "AThat  this  meeting  is 
desirous  that  the  differences  between  masters  and 
workmen  may,  upon  reasonable  and  proper  terms, 
be  speedily  and  finally  adjusted;  and  that  the 
operatives  are  willing  either  to  send  a  deputation 
to  the  masters,  or  to  receive  a  deputation  from 
them,  or  to  meet  them  in  any  other  way,  upon 
any  fair  and  proper  and  equitable  terms,  with  a 
view  to  the  adjustment  and  final  settlement  of  all 
differences.'' 

This  proposal  of  the  men  has  been  rejected  by 
the  masters,  who  decline  entering  into  any  nego- 
tiations with  them.  We  hope  that  this  concilia, 
tory  spirit  of  the  men  will  be  the  meaus  of  exciting 
a  public  demonstration  of  opinion  in  their  favour. 
In  this  age  it  is  evident  that  more  is  to  be  gained 
by  gentle  than  violent  means ;  the  spirit  of  peace 
is  making  rapid  inroads  upon  the  dominion  of  war. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  few  paragraph*  in  Concordia's  Utter  hut  week, 
beginning,  at  "  The  husband"  were  inadver* 
tentiy  printed  as  part  of  the  letter,  instead  of 
being  appended  as  illustrations.  We  did  not 
observe  the  blunder  until  it  teas  too  late  to 
alter  it. 


fcfte  Crisis. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  14. 


On  Monday  evening  last  there  was  a 
very  large  public  meeting  of  the  Unionists 
at  the  Institution,  Charlotte-street,  which 
displayed  a  considerable  degree  of  discord 
and  party-feeling,  principally  excited  by 
this  unfortunate  strike  of  the  London 
tailors,  which  has  absorbed  every  other 
consideration  of  late,  and  proved  to  pos- 
sess a  more  dissolving,  decomposing  virtue 
than  any  other  chemical  ingredient  of 
which  the  Union  is  composed.  We  were 
heartily  grieved  at  the  strike  of  the  tailors; 
when  we  first  heard  of  it  we  were  confi- 
dent it  would  bring  the  men  into  trouble, 
merely  because  it  was  a  partial  manoeuvre, 
commenced  without  the  counsel  or  concert 
of  the  rest  of  the  trades.  Many  re- 
proached us  for  our  coldness  and  opposi- 
tion at  the  time ;  but  the  expose  which 
took  place  on  Monday  evening  has  at 
last  demonstrated  the  vital  truth  and  pru- 
dence by  which  we  were  actuated  in  dis- 
couraging all  such  petty  warfare. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  tailors 
now,  in  their  present  awkward  predica- 
ment?    It  is  useless  to  reproach  them  for 
their  rashness,  until  we  have  safely  deli- 
vered them  from   the  consequences,  and 
then  we  hope  they  will  have  learned  a 
very  useful  lesson,  at  the  feet  of  a  master 
who  is  always  sure  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression  upon  his  pupils— namely,    sad 
experience.    The  masters  are  now  making 
a  vigorous  push  at  the  Unions,  determined, 
if  possible,  to  disperse  them,  and  for  ever 
prevent  the  re-galhering  of  the  men.  They 
are  requiring  their  workmen  to  sign   a 
declaration  that  they  will  abandon   the 
Unions  for  ever,  and  many  of  them  have 
resolved  to  employ  no  man  who  refuses. 
This  is  a  dead  thrust,  and,  if  not  success- 
fully  parried,   will   defeat  the   generous 
projects  of  those  who  have  the  deliverance 
of  the  poor  in  contemplation. 

There  are  some  who  recommend  the 
signature  of  this  declaration,  and  of  after- 
wards evading  it  by  a  piece  of  Jesuitical 
casuistry,  saying  that  it  was  an  extorted 
promise,  and  therefore  not  legally  binding 
upon  the  subscribers.  Others,  more  ho- 
nest and  straight-forward,  recommend  ie- 
sistance  as  the  only  justifiable  mode  of 
escape.  There  is  certainly  only  one 
honourable  way  of  encountering  the  evil, 
which  ought  to  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  beginning.  Even  a  retreat  upon  the 
original  subject  of  the  strike,  would  be 
humbling  enough,  for  a  retreat  is  a  defeat ; 


but  defeat  is  not  always  dishonourable ; 
it  may  be  sustained  with  the  greatest  dig- 
nity and  eclat;    some  of   the    greatest 
generals  have  owed  their  chief  reputation 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted 
a  retreat.     But  to  sign  the  declaration  re- 
quired by  the  masters  is  more  than  defeat 
to  the  men.     It  is  an  act  of  voluntary  en- 
slavement,   a    retrograde    move,     which 
would  place  them  in  a  more  servile  and 
hopeless   condition    than    they  were    in 
before.     But,  say  the  advocates  of  sub- 
scription,  "let  us  sign  the  declaration, 
and  continue  to  unite  as  formerly.'*    This, 
however,  is  sporting  with  honesty.     For 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  leave  of  all  trickery, 
all  craft,  and  mystery,  that  at  last  we  may 
have  it  in  our  power  to  reproach  our  op- 
ponents with  stratagem,  if  ever  they  should 
employ  it  against  us.     How  could  we 
ever,  with  a  good  grace,  expose  the  dupli- 
city of  Conservatives,  Whigs,  or  private 
Monopolists,  in  their   treatment   of   the 
working   classes,  if  we  thus  avowedly, 
and  without  a  blush,  declared  it  to  be  the 
principle  by  which  we  ourselves  were  ac- 
tuated ?   Our  moral  power  would  be  lost ; 
and,  having  gained  a  character  for  insin- 
cerity and  craft,  we  should  not  even  get 
credit  when  we  spoke  the  truth ;  we  should 
be  treated  as  deceivers  ever  after,  and  the 
masters  would  rejoice  that  they  had  found 
a  good  excuse  for  harsher  treatment. 

Sign  not  the  declaration ;  but  let 
brother  unionists  throughout  the  country 
forgive  the  past  precipitancy  of  their  fore- 
runners, and  contribute  to  support  them 
until  they  can  find  employment;  and  then 
let  all  these  partial  movements  be  for  ever 
abjured,  and  the  attention  of  the  men  be 
directed  solely  to  the  one  great  object 
of  gathering  and  organizing  the  productive 
classes. 

To  begin  so  hastily  to  action  as  they 
have  hitherto  done,  is  madness.  They 
ought  all  to  be  drilled  into  the  most  regu- 
lar discipline,  before  any  movement  is 
made.  And  no  movement  ought  to  be 
made,  which  is  not  recommended  at  head- 
quarters. Nothing  could  be  better  for  the 
men  than  to  agree  to  submit  themselves  to 
one  individual,  upon  whose  prudence  and 
disinterestedness  they  could  rely  ;  and  im- 
plicitly to  follow  his  directions,  until  they 
were  all  so  harmoniously  knitted  together, 
like  the  joints  of  the  body,  that  no  mem- 
ber should  move  out  of  its  place  without 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  whole 
system.  A  General  only  can  do  this, 
and  to  a  generalship  it  will  come  at  last. 
This  republicanism  in  which  we  now  are, 
is  merely  a  caricature  of  liberty. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  a  future 
day,  and  ouly  the  two  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed : 

"That  the  declaration  of  the  employers  of 
the  operatives  throughout  the  kingdom^  not  to 
give  work  teany  member  of  the  Trades  Union, 
w  a  direct  and  most  unjust  attack  upon  the 


property,  liberty,  and  lives  of  the  opentire; 
and  if  submitted  to  by  the  working  classes 
generally,  would  inevitably  reduce  them  to  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation,  and  to  t  slavery  «f 
the  very  worst  description,  to  an  ignorant,  ad 
therefore  most  despotic,  monied  aristocracy. 
But  that  the  members  of  the  Union  who  ire, 
at  the  present  moment,  compelled,  to  prevent 
themselves  and  families  from  actnslstsrvstks, 
to  sign  such  a  document,  are  deserving  of  the 
warmest  sympathy  from  all  their  brothers  m 
Union,  wno  will  exert  their  utmost  power  to 
relieve  them  from  such  slavery  in  the  shortest 
possible  time." 

"  That  this  meeting  recommend  to  the  Exe- 
cutive, of  the  Unions  the  absolute  necessity 
which  has  thus  arisen  to  call  the  grand  meet. 
ing  of  delegates  of  all  trades  and  professions 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  held  in  London, 
on  the  day  of  to  take  into  cod- 

sideration  the  critical  position  in  which  tins 
declaration  has  placed  the  industrious  chses 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  best  mens  of 
averting  the  degradation  and  extreme  porerty 
to  which  the  mistaken  views  of  the  employers, 
and  the  errors  of  the  British  government,  m 
now  rapidly  forcing  the  working  classes;  sod 
that  the  short-sighted  and  inefficient  messnrei 
hitherto  proposed  by  the  employers  and  npper 
classes  can  afford  no  real  relief  for  the  erfls 
which  now  overwhelm  the  industrious  and  en- 
danger the  safety  and  well-being  of  all  classes.* 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  "  Three 
Opponents  of  Division  "  and  members  of 
the  Miscellaneous  Lodge,  in  reference  to 
an  article  in  the  Pioneer  of  last  week,  ii 
which  the  editor  of  the  Pioneer  states 
some  little  differences  of  opinion  betwea 
himself  and  Mr.  Owen;  but,  as  opponents 
of  division,  we  think  it  advisable  not  to 
insert  the  letter.      We  looked  oret  the 
article  in  the  Pioneer  once  more,  to  see  if 
occasion  was  there  given  for  the  ska 
which  has  seised  our  three  friends,  but  we 
cannot  perceive  it.     Surely ,  a  mas  has  i 
right   to   express  his  opinions  io  public 
with  freedom,  provided  he  does  no  per- 
sonal injury,  nor  attempt  by  these  opinioas 
to  divide  the  interests  of  society.    Ifhj 
is  willing  to  act  in  concert,  in  temporal 
things,  with  those  with  whom  he  profess* 
to  differ  on  some  points  of  a  spiritual  or 
intellectual  nature,  the  man  b  innocent, 
and  the  propagation  of  bis  sentimeobcio 
never  injure  general  society.    Itbowj 
when  men's  speculative  opinioas  so  » 
control  their  feelings,  as  to  make  then 
shrink  from   the   society  of  those  *w 
entertain  other  sentiments,  and  ioj«dg*jf 
their  moral  worth  by  the  amount  of  tretf 
faith,  or  the  peculiarities  of  their  creed* 
that  religious  differences  can  prore  inju- 
rious to  society.     Difference  of  opinioe » 
highly  useful  for  the  development  ofw 
the  greatest  truths  of  science  are  broofW 
to    light  and  established  by  a  vigorw» 
conflict  of  opposing  parties;  and  the  erd 
of  controversy  does  not  lie  in  the  act « 
controversy  itself,  but  in  the  manner. 

But,  really,  there  is  no  controversy  a 
the  article  of  the  Pnneer,  nor  does  * 
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seem  to  be  written  on  purpose  to  elicit  an 
answer.    If  it  had  been  intended  for  con- 
troversy, it  would  have  given  reasons,  and 
plied  its  readers  with  argument;    but  it 
merely,  in  simple  terms,  expresses  the 
author's    predilection   for  certain   views. 
"What  barm  is  there  in  this  ?    The  editor 
of  the  Pioneer  is   an    individual,    and 
speaks  for  himself;    but  he  neither  re- 
proacbes  others  for  differing  from  him,  nor 
tries  to  persuade  his  readers.     And  pro- 
bably the  greater  proportion  of  the  readers 
of  the  Pioneer  were   pleased  with  the 
declaration;    probably  it  was   necessary 
that  the  editor's  mind  should  be  known 
upon  that  subject.     He  has  much  corre- 
spondence amongst  the  religious  class  of 
unionists,  and  a  declaration  of  that  nature 
may  tend  to  allay  their  prejudices,  and 
reconcile  them  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
Union  at  large,  when  they  find  in  it  men 
who  have  some  sympathy  with  their  dearest 
and  best  cherished  feelings.  If  the  Pioneer 
should  attempt  to  stir  up  a  religious  con- 
troversy, we  shall  have  no  objections  to 
take  occasional  notice  of  it ;  but  until  we 
see  him  act  the  part  of  a  sectarian  and 
religious  proselytizer,  we  shall  liberally 
indulge  him  in  any  declaration  of  opinion 
upon  any  subject  whatsoever,  from  God 
in  heaven  above,  to  the  Devil  in  hell  be- 
neath.   There  is  more  sectarianism  in  that 
impatience  with  which   people  hear  their 
own  opinions  abjured  by  others,  than  they 
axe  aware  of.    A  liberal-minded  man  can 
bear  contradiction,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Owen  views  with  perfect  com- 
placency the   article  in   question ;    and 
considers  that  peace  would  be  best  con- 
sulted by  not  replying.     He  himself  has 
publicly  avowed  his  own  religious  creed  ; 
why  should  not  the  editor  of  the  Pioneer 
avow  his?     it  is  his  first  avowal,  and 
perhaps  he  means  it  to  be  his  last.     A 
re  ply  is  more  likely  to  create  a  breach 
th  an  to  heal  one,  if  one  there  is.     We 
bovpe  our  three  friends  will   be  satisfied 
with  our  reasons ;  but  if  these  won't  suf- 
fice, we  have  another,  which  is,  that  the 
article  in  question  did  not  appear  in  the 
Crisis,  and  never  shall. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 


Amongst  the  many  signs  of  the  end  of  the 
vorld  to  which  the  Christian  church  has  always 
ooked  forward  with  a  land  of  prophetic  horror, 
here  is  one  which  peculiarly  characterizes  die 
present  age  above  all  others,  and  that  is  the 
ppearance  of  self-declared  messiahs.  "  Many 
ball  come  in  my  name,"  says  Christ,  "  and 
"iaJJ  say,  I  am  Christ ;  and  shall  deceive  many ; 
at  go  not  after  them,  for  as  the  lightning 
>meth  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  unto  the 
est,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  be  in  his 
.▼/*  We  suppose  this  means  that  the  truth 
U  fcse  general  over  the  surface  of  society,  like 
9  sxansnine,  and  not  confined  to  a  little  sect; 
t  w-hatever  it  means  it  has  not  proved  effec- 
al  iua  repressing  the  ardent  seal  of  individuals 


of  all  persuasions  from  constituting  themselves 
into  sects,  and  entertaining  the  sanguine  hope 
of  growing  by  decrees  like  a  plant,  and  over, 
spreading  the  world.  Ths  reasoning  by  which 
tney  support  themselvesir.  this  fondly-cherished 
hope  is  very  specious.  "  All  truths  must  have 
a  source,  and  from  that  source  they  must 
emanate,  and  collect  desciples  as  they  flow," 
&c.  Hence  we  see  individuals  rearing  the 
banners  of  salvation,  and  their  followers  idol- 
izing them  as  immaculate  nonpareils,  infal- 
libles,  whom  it  were  well  for  the  world  to 
obey  in  all  things ;  but  alas,  alas,  the  world  is 
not  wise  enough. 

We  have  known  many  messiahs  in  our  day, 
and  still  meet  with  many  new  competitors  for 
the  honour  of  this  first  and  greatest  of  all  titles. 
There  are  some  who  boldly  and  unequivocally 
proclaim  themselves,  saying,  "  I  am  he."  Such 
is  the  style  of  John  Ward,  who  was  lately 
liberated  from  eighteen  months'  confinement 
in  Derby.  Ward  is  a  very  sensible,  very  good 
man,  but  is  most  immoveably  obstinate  in 
maintaining  that  he  is  the  anointed  of  God, 
and  the  only  man  who  was  ever  born  again. 
His  disciples,  he  says,  as  they  receive  his  doc 
trines  will  all  feel  the  same  blessed  change :  but 
as  yet  none  of  them  have  ever  experienced  this 
happiness,  although  he  has  been  zealously  en. 
gaged  in  making  converts  for  nearly  six  years. 
Our  old  friend  Cobbett  is  a  kind  of  political 
messiah.  He  declares  that  the  nation  can 
never  be  saved  until  the  political  Noah  (that 
is,  W.  C.)  enter  into  the  ark ;  by  which  we 
are  to  understand  the  cabinet,  where  Noah,  of 
course,  must  have  the  precedence  to  all  his  sons, 
including  all  the  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles, 
wild  and  tame. 

There  was  a  messiah  set  up  in  Ohio,  a  few 
years  ago,  of  the  name  of  John  Dilks,  who 
gathered  a  great  number  of  followers  together, 
and  persuaded  them  that  the  millennium  was  to 
begin  in  1832,  and  that  America  was  to  be 
redeemed  before  any  other  country.  What 
excuse  he  has  made  for  the  apparent  failure  of 
his  prediction  we  have  not  yet  heard. 

There  is  one  at  present  in  London,  of  the 
name  of  Joseph  Almond.  He  prefers  the  more 
Scriptural  name  ofZebulon,  by  which  he  is 
known  amongst  his  followers,  who  are  divided 
into  twelve  tribes  like  the  chosen  people.  One 
favourite  argument  which  he  adduces  for  his 
messiahship  is  the  following  passage  of 
Scripture:  "  and  the  Almond-tree  shall  flou- 
rish." And  sure  enough  he  has  flou- 
rished. For  along  time  ne  was  very  poor, 
and  had  not  wherewithal  to  enable  nim  to 
travel  to  water  the  churches  with  the  living 
fountains  that  flow  from  his  mouth ;  yet  the 
Lord  commanded  him  to  go.  He  replied, 
"  Lord,  thou  knowest  I  have  pawned  my 
clothes  and  spent  my  money,  and  how  can  I 
go  ?"  The  Lord  replied,  "  I  will  raise  thee  up 
a  friend."  And  sure  enough  he  did ;  for  at 
that  time  one  of  bis  majesty's  servants,  a  Cap- 
tain William  Woodley,  of  considerable  pro- 
perty, was  taken  with  the  horrors  for  the  sins 
which  he  had  committed,  and  was  very  much 
alarmed  by  the  visions  of  the  night;  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  Captain  Woodley  but  finding  out 
Joseph,  the  Almond-tree  wot  flourisheth.  He 
did  not  know  where  Joseph  lived ;  but  think- 
ing the  great  white  spirit  would  surely  direct 
him  right,  he  rose  hastily  out  of  bed  one  morn- 
ing, mounted  a  coach,  and  took  bis  chance. 
The  coach  ran  off  to  Manchester,  and  Woodley 
along  with  it ;  but  no .  almond-tree  was  there. 


Woodley  then  sought  for  Joseph  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne ;  but  no  Joseph  was  there ;  and 
vexed  at  last  that  the  spirit  had  sent  him  on  a 
goose's  errand,  he  returned  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came,  and  found  Joseph  where 
he  always  was,  and  still  is.  Soon  after  this 
Joseph  was  riding  in  his  carriage ;  and  he  came 
down  from  the  vehicle  once  on  the  street,  and 
fed  his  horses  with  apples  from  a  stall,  as  a 
type  of  the  millennium,  when  horses  shall  be 
fed  as  well  as  men  now  are.  He  also  persua- 
ded Woodley  to  marry  a  certain  girl,  by  whom 
Woodley  has  now  got  two  children.  But 
Woodley  having  lately  seen  a  vision,  which 
has  changed  his  mind,  has  left  Joseph  and  the 
wife  and  children,  having  settled  thirteen 
pounds  per  month  upon  ner.  Joseph  still 
preaches  in  London  to  a  chosen  few. 

There  is  old  Elias  Carpenter,  over  in  Wal- 
worth, who  preaches  in  a  very  neat  litde 
church,  called  the  "  House  of  God,"  to  a  very 
well-dressed  congregation.  He  calls  himself 
"  Elias,  who  was  to  come,"  the  herald  of  the 
messiah ;  and  he  and  his  all  believe  that  Christ 
must  come  to  them  first ;  and  they  expect  his 
appearance  this  same  year.  All  other  Christians 
are  wrong  except  Elias  and  his  congregation, 
you  may  depend  upon  it. 

But  old  Sibly,  on  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
who  preaches  to  a  chosen  few  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, maintains  that  Elias  is  wrong ;  that  he 
(Sibly),  and  he  only,  is  right,  and  that  there  is 
no  wiser  man  than  he  on  earth,  until  the  se- 
cond Adam  make  his  appearance,  and  com- 
mence the  new  world.  "  Then,"  says  old  S., 
"I  shall  be  king  of  England."  We  have 
seen  the  hearers  of  the  old  gentleman  listening 
most  attentively  to  his  expositions,  and  taking 
notes  of  the  precious  matters  that  dropped  like 
the  manna  of  heaven  from  his  mouth. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  narrations  by  a 
letter  which  we  received  lately  from  one  Peter 
Puller,  a  co-operator  in  Brighton,  and  who  has 
also  got  an  assurance  of  his  own  royal  dignity 
and  destined  accession  to  the  throne  of  Britain. 
He  wrote  us  once  before,  but  we  did  not  reply; 
but  now  he  has  got  a  command  from  heaven, 
and  written  us  a  prophecy.  We  shall  not 
quote  it,  although  it  is  very  favourable  to  the 
Unions  and  the  Crisis,  not,  however,  suffering 
them  to  escape  without  censure ;  but  we  have 
given  the  above  information  to  let  our  friend 
know  that  he  is  not  alone  in  his  sanguine  hopes 
of  preferment,  and  we  could  easily  swell  the 
list  of  messiahs  a  hundredfold.  There  are 
messiahs  in  parts  of  the  country,  all  foretelling 
the  end  of  the  old  world;  and  if  they  are  false 
in  respect  to  their  individual  professions  and 
expectations,  they  must  surely  he  allowed  to  be 
so  far  true,  that,  taken  collectively,  they  fore- 
bode a  speedy  dissolution  to  the  old  world. 

Whilst  writing  the  above  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  signing  himself  Wat 
Tyler,  who  very  seriously,  and  in  a  good  style 
of  language,  proposes  to  redeem  the  whole  of 
us,  provided  we  all  submit  ourselves  implicitly 
to  his  guidance,  "  and  act  up  to,  but  not  beyond, 
his  recommendation."  He  says,  what  is  very 
true,  that  nothing  but  a  dictatorship  can  sate 
the  nation ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  he 
cannot  find  a  person  better  qualified  than  him- 
self to  dictate  the  measures  most  likely  to 
eflfett  the  dedred  end.  It  must  come  to  dic- 
tatorship at  last,  but  the  dictator  must  acquire 
his  power  in  the  usual  progressive  way,  by  in* 
fluenceof  moral  and  intellectual  worth.      • 
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THE    CRISIS, 


THE  TRUTH  OF  ROBERT  OWEN'S 
DOCTRINE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES 
CONFIRMED  BY  RASPAIL'S  "OR- 
GANIC CHEMISTRY/' 


TYbiioi  Robert  Owen  was  making  his  obser. 
Tatione,  at  New  Lanark,  on  the  Iranian  cha- 
racter, from  which  he  deduced  the  Doctrine 
of  Circumstance*,  other  men  had  been  en- 
gaged,]* this  awl  foreign  countries,  in  scientific 
pursuits  of  a  totally  different  nature;  and  the 
result  of  their  labours  has  been,  that  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology, 
tM  aU  the  physical  and  mechanical  sciences, 
bare  made  astonishing  progress. 

Among  other  discoveries,  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  both  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom  (as  they  had  hitherto  been  er- 
roneously distinguished)  are  equally  submit- 
ted  to,  and  depend  upon,  the  same  irrevocable 
laws  of  nature,  and  that  henceforth  they  must 
be  considered  as  one,  under  the  more  simple 
and  more  true  denomination  of  organized  sub- 
stances. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
useful  men,  is  a  sagacious  and  persevering 
genius  of  the  name  or  Raspail,  who  has  lately 
published,  in  Paris,  the  result  of  his  micro- 
scopic observations^  in  a  work  entitled,  "A 
New  System  nf  Organic  Chemistry,"*  whieh 
has  already  caused  a  revolution  in  the  scientific 
world  to  such  an  extent  that  little  doubt  is 
entertained,  by  those  acquainted  with  the  new 
facta  brought  io  light,  of  their  being  followed 
by  an  eqwsl  mxrftiifon  in  the  moral  world, 
rww  that  tift  the  toefaftj  of  scientific  truths,  resU 
ing  on  frr  ft -asiirifnurtl  facts,  supports  the  doc-. 
tHm  of  arcumxPinn*.  and  proves  it  to  be  the 
only  <mv  wnnhittint  trith  the  laws  of  nature. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear  to  persons 
not  yet  initiated  iu  the  details  of  Robert 
Owen's  practice  at  New  Lanark,  or  of  those 
of  P.  V.  RaspaH's  new  theories,  published  in 
¥aris,  it  is  no  less  true  that  each  of  these  great 
men,  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence,  lan- 
guage, or  pursuits,  stand  now  as  living  proofs 
of  tne  practical  truths  of  each  other's  asser- 
tions, having  both  arrived,  by  roads  as  wide 
apart  as  the  poles,  at  the  same  Important  con- 
clusions, which  are,  that  morality  and  virtue 
would  as  invariably  follow  the  circumstances  fa- 
vourabk  to  their  production,  as  that  they  can 
never  be  expected  to  thrive  amidst  circumstances 
opposed  to  their  development  Nor  could  Ras- 
pail have  expressed  himself  as  he  does,  in  the 
deductions  drawn  from  the  facts  he  has  brought 
to  light,  had  he  ever  heard  of  the  results  of 
Robert  Owen's  experiments  on  the  population 
of  New  Lanark. 

Now  for  Raspail:— aIn  a  well-regulated 
-social  order,"  says  that  persecuted  genius, 
(page  290,)  *'  vice  and  wickedness  are  anoma- 
lies, soeiabUttY  being  the  ruling  propensity." 
All  would  rather  be  good  than  wicked,  but  all 
Cannot.  '<  Since  civilisation  has  carried  the 
social  propensity  to  to  high  a  point  of  predo- 
minance, it  is  but  rational  to  expect  that  edu- 
cation should  have  gradually  diminished,  and 
finally  entirely  worn  away,  the  predominance 
nf  a  propensity  to  evil  and  wickedness ;  and 
this,  through  the  operation  of  new  hoMbe,  or  by 
.mm  remedial  meant*  smiting  the  development  of 
a  kindred  propensity*  Those  legislators  who 
have  written  vengeance  on  tbe  tables  of  the 
law,  and  who,  in  order  (as  they  pretend)  to 
avenge  outraged  society,  have  preferred  the 
cruel  and  useless  infliction  of  torture  to  any 
•  T.  B.  Bailhere,  £19,  Regent-street. 


attempts  at  ameliorating  the  condition,  or  to 
seeking  a  cure  for  him  who  was  diseased,  ao  aa 
to  enable  him  to  make  ample  reparation  to  the 
great  family  for  whatever  wrong  he  may  have 
done;  those  legislators,  I  say,  should  be  con- 
sidered aa  tbe  most  wicked  amongst  men,  were 
it  not  thai  the  nontext  of  their  laws  evidently 
proves  them  to  have  been  the  most  ridiculous 
and  absurd.'' 

Further  (p.  640)  the  conclusions  are  m  deci- 
sive as  important.  After  treating  of  the  func- 
tions of  different  organs,  he  says, — f<  The  laws 
that  regulate  all  organized  substances  take  the 
name  of  wants  with  the  human  family.  Among 
the  mostimperiousof  those  wants  must  be  placed 
morals  and  virtue,  which  are  no  more  than  the 
actions  of  the  social  propensity,  freed  from  all 
restraints,  opposition,  hinderance,  or  barrier. 

"  Immorality  and  vice  are  merely  anomalies, 
proceeding  from  the  alteration,  or  vicious  con- 
formation, of  some  organ, — unless  they  are  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  continued  and  pain- 
ful struggle  between  opposite  social  interests. 
In  the  first  instance,  they  claim  the  care  and 
solicitude  of  our  piety  and  of  our  commisera- 
tion ;— 4n  tbe  second,  they  call  aloud  for  a 
complete  radical  reform  of  all  our  institutions, 
both  civil  and  religious;"  for  the  mystified 
hope  of  rewards  can  no  more  give  birth  to 
virtue,  than  the  mystified  dread  of  punishment 
is  capable  of  extinguishing  vice.  Hence  it  is, 
that,  age  after  age,  men  have  in  vain  been 
appointed  and  paid  to  preach  morals  and  virtue 
to  organized  bodies,  surrounded  all  the  while 
by  circumstances  under  which  those  imperious 
wants  of  our  nature  (morals  and  virtue)  could 
never  be  satisfied*  Had  half  the  money  paid 
to  preachers  been  employed  in  creating  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  virtue,  all  efforts  at 
amelioration  would  not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  following,  in  continuation,  shows  the 
fallacy  and  inefficiency  of  the  obsolete  distinc- 
tion into  moral  and  physical  sensations.  No 
organized  substance  can  have  any  feelings  but 
such  as  are  the  result  of  impressions  made 
upon  it  by  the  external  world.  "  We  feel 
happy,"  says  Raspail,  "  to  have  done  that 
whicn  is  good  for  surrounding  objects,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  reel  happy  to  have  procreated, 
to  have  relieved  our  digestive  organs  from  the 
gnawing  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst,  to  have 
secured  our  body  from  the  mortal  numbness  of 
cold :  under  all  these  circumstances  we  obey 
irresistible  laws,  we  satisfy  our  organic  nesst- 
sity,  we  merely  restore  the  equilibrium  within 
ourselves,  the  doing  of  whieh  (when  we  can)  is 
no  more  than  satisfying  a  want. 

'<  I  have  stated  by  what  mobile  we  an  led  to 
act,  according  to  the  laws  ef  orasawzatioa  ;— 
as  to  the  contrary  doctrmes,fouudediinon  mys- 
terious dogmas,  I  respect  them,  without  be- 
lieving them.  If  deceptive  illusions  are  still 
capable  of  making  other  men  happy,  it  would 
evince  but  little  wisdom  to  repel  them  with 
intolerance,  merely  because  one's  self  is  more 
happy  by  means  of  a  reality. 

"  To  make  use  of  human  passions  in  oppo- 
sing human  errors,  will  never  lead  to  convic- 
tion. If  wars  are  to  cease  against  material 
interests,  still  more  should  they  cease  against 
immaterial  ones.  Such  is  the  motto  ef  the 
generation  just  now  rising  to  disencumber 
itself  from  the  slime  and  fifth  of  the  civiliza- 
tion in  which  we  live." 

In  the  face  of  such  important  and  most 
curious  coincidence  between  the  cenehisions 
forced  upon  Raspail  in  Par  is,  by  his  mmro- 
eoopic  discoveries,  in  the  operation  of  the  buns 


imposed  by  nature  upon  all  organizations,  tod 
the  New  Science  of  Sdciety,  founded  ty  Robert 
Owen  on  his  observations  upon  three  or  four 
thousand  organized  substances  at  New  Lanark; 
in  the  face  of  such  coincidence,  I  sty,  the 
reproach  ef  visionary  and  Utopian  dreams, » 
often  repeated,  appears  now  too  ridiculous  m 
deserve  further  notice,  and  can  only  be  twttad 
as  the  miserable  suggestion  of  seu-bve,  or  a 
that  blind  opposition  to  all  innovation,  bowers: 
simple  and  natural,  but  the  urgent  necessity 
and  advantage  of  which  must  always  remain 
incomprehensible  to  ignorance. 

Altogether,  ignorance  is  not  the  came  ef 
resistance  to  the  New  Social  System ;  for,  as 
reflection,  it  appears  that  the  truth  of  tbe  doe. 
trine  of  circumstances  is  practically  acknow- 
ledged in  many  instances.  It  is  evident  that 
our  wealthy  nabobs  strongly  adhere  to  it,  on 
all  occasions,  regarding  substances,  from  tbe 
proper  training  of  which  their  vanity  maybe 
gratified,  or  their  enjoyments  increased ;  and 
yet,  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts  and  sdescej, 
human  imperfection,  moral  degradation,  igno- 
rance among  the  many,  and  consequent  misery, 
are  perpetuated,  nay,  increasing  around  them 
beyond  endurance,  merely  because  the  same 
doctrine,  so  remarkably  simple  and  natural,  ha 
never  been  applied  to  organized  substances  of 
the  highest  order,  far  more  susceptible  of  im> 
provement  than  any  inferior  one,  and  pronrianf 
results  of  paramount  importance  to  society  in 
the  rapid  progress  of  mankind  towards  greater 
perfection,  peace,  and  happiness. 

How  does  a  wealthy  nabob  deal  with  his 
landed  possession,  regarding  all  his  animal  um! 
vegetable  property  ?  How,  the  noble  in  ha 
country-seat  ?  Does  he  merely  inclose  thegreond, 
and  preach  and  exhort  bis  trees,  plants,  asd 
flowers  to  grow,  spread,  bloom,  and  fructify, 
without  a  blemish?  Does  he  merer?  con- 
mand  them,  in  the  name  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
to  display  all  their  beauty,  and  send  forth  their 
delicious  odours  ?  No,  not  he,  indeed;  but  he 
sends  for  the  first-rate  gardeners  and  con- 
noisseurs the  world  can  produce ;  he  buM* 
hot-houses  and  green-houses  upon  tbe  nest 
improved  plans ;  he  purchases  and  consult*  all 
botanical  works;  he  makes  a  choice  of  the 
best  seeds,  among  all  kinds  and  specimens,- 
has  the  proper  soils  prepared  for  each  different 
sort ;  the"degrees  of  heat,  and  cold,  and  mois- 
ture are  all  minutely  attended  to,  sa  well  as 
the  proper  aspects,  exposures,  and  sitoaneos 
the  most  genial  to  their  full  development  wl 
mature  perfection.  The  rich  man  attests 
with  great  care  and  solicitude  to  the  nataie 
and  organization  of  plants,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain from  what  soils  they  can  best  derm  m 
due  proportions  the  salts  and  juices  which  are 
to  be  assimilated  to  tiie  irrespeetrvesnbstaiwei; 
also  under  what  temperature  they  can  best 
absorb  from  the  atmosphere  die  fluidaand 
gases  necessary  for  their  full  developinentj  j& 
shorty  the  conditions  known  to  he  reamate,  a 
order  to  bring  his  trees,  plants,  and  floves  » 
the  highest  possible  state  of  perfection  are  all 
fulfilled  at  any  cost:  for  then,  and  then  onfr 
can  he  expect  (as  he  well  knows)  aH  tbe  heala, 
beauty,  and  fragrance  that  vegetable  orpn- 
ization  is  capable  of  presenting  to  the  eye, 
and  of  imparting  to  all  our  other  senses. 

The  sareecare,  attention,  end  solicitude  i* 
be  given,  with  pleasure,  by  tbe  nabob  tote 
horses,  his  dogs,  his  cattle,  and  the  §•■** 
ins  preserves;  all  the  knfrrmation  that  boot* 
and  experience  can  afbrd  will  be  esgndy 
is  for  andohtatned  at  any  ftiee,  »  ortff 
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to  ascertain  what  is  required  for  rmproving 
the  condition,  size,  beauty,  form,  and"  rigour 
of  each  kind.  AH  the  known  requisites  wffl  bo 
procured,  and  profusely  and  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  the  brute  creation  by  the  wealthy  nabob. 

Should  the  expected  results  of  so  much  care, 
solicitude,  and  expense  bestowed  upon  so 
many  organized  substances,  not  be  completely 
realised,  the  gardener,  the  botanist,  the  feeder, 
die  keeper,  and  the  groom,  wflf  all  be  dis- 
missed as  being  careless,  indifferent,  or  inca- 
pable. Incapable  of  what?  Merely  of  know- 
nig  how  to  assist  nature;  their  only  duty 
being  that  of  placing  all  plants  and  aff  beasts 
under  such  circumstances  as  are  known  to  be 
die  most  favourable  to  their  full  and  free 
development 

So  well  does  the  nabob  know  what  nature 
returns  when  properly  studied  and  under- 
stood, so  much  does  he  rely  on  the  doctrine 
of  circumstances  for  the  luxuriance  of  his 
plants,  and  for  the  rearing  and  trahring  of  his 
cattle,  that  he  never  questions  nature's  powers 
when  disappointed,  but  discards  from  his  ser- 
vice those  whom  he  had  entrusted  with  the 
mere  distribution  and  application  of  the  best 
means  of  fecundity,  and  upon  whose  sagacity 
he  supposed  he  could  rely  for  creating  the 
circumstances  required  by  each  of  the  different 
organized  substances  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  course  the  nabob  takes 
with  the  most  remarkably  of  all  his  organized 
substances;  what,  for  the  human  being;  what, 
for  that  moral  and  intellectual  organization, 
the  most  essentialljr  useful  and  most  interesting 
part  of  his  possession. 

Formerly,  those  who  had  endeavoured  So 
find  out  the  cause  why  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  organized  substances  should  have  been  so 
long  neglected,  seldom  dared  to  publish  the 
result  of  their  enquiries  ;  and  if  not  threat- 
ened, like  Raspail,  to  beeosae  the  victims  of 
persecution  and  want,  their  useful  discoveries 
are  only  read  by  a  very  few,  and  understood  at 
first  by  none. 

As  regards  man  and  woman,  the  system  of 
training,  so  successfully  adopted  by  the  nabob 
for  hie  trees,  hie  plants,  his  flowers,  his  cattle, 
his  dogs,  and  his  farm-yard,  appears  not  yet 
understood :  far  man  and  woman  no  circum- 
stances have  yet  been  created,  which  indicate 
any  wish,  on  the  nabob's  part,  to  ameliorate 
and  to  improve  their  condition;  for  them, 
nature  is  never  consulted,  but  to  be  contra- 
dicted, opposed,  and  tortured  in  a  thousand 
ways;  for  them,  no  costly  experiments  are 
ever  made  by  the  nabobs,  to  exhibit  specimens 
of  high  cultivation,  and  of  the  full  and  free 
development  of  all  the  natural  faculties  in- 
herent in  the  most  precious  of  all  their  or- 
ganised substances,  as  thsv  do>  to  the  envy  of 
each  other,  with  plants  and  flowers,  exhibited 
at  the  horticultural  feasts ;  for  them,  no  expen- 
sive training,  feeding,  or  fattening,  as  they  do 
with  beasts  to  be  exhibited  at  a  cattle-shftw, 
there  to  gain  the.  annual  prize,  tendered  by 
semi-lmowledae  to  those  who  thank  only  of 
surpassing  otters  in  die  best  mode  of  per* 
fecting  brute  nature,  heedless  all  the  while  ef 
the  condition  of  the  human  beings  employed 
in  feeding,  Jettening,  and  cleaning  the  prize, 
bullock,  pig,  or  sheep  1 

Far  man  and  wentan,  no- books,  no  science, 
no  experience,  no  learned  investigate*  ef  the 
laws  of  human  nature  are  eves  consulted;  and 
if  recourse  is  constantly  being  had  to  thejfaom  j 
records  of  antiquity,  it  is  with  the  view  of 
discovering  some  unexplored  ground,  on  which 


to  erect  anew  the  dark  standard  of  a  uieless 
and  debasing  mysticism,  in  order  that  belief 
may  continue  to  be  taught  to  man  and  woman, 
an  J  that  both  may  be  rendered  incapable  of 
ever  learning  how  to  think.* 

These  poor  ignorant  mbstawxty  only  Iftnt- 
developed,  yet  doubly  deceived  and  mystified,, 
must  toil,  and  toil  again,  (some  old  Scriptural 
notions  say  so;)  and  age  after  age,  aa  if  ex- 
cluded from  the  faw  of  ]iFu$vi*+t  tUt  wi>«tof 
circumstances  are  perpetuated  around  them, 
until,  wain  em  and  disabled,  they  are  fed  out 
of  sight  by  a  rated  charity,  which,  at  die  same 
time  that  it  baa  extinguished  ail  sympathy  en 
the  one  side,  has  totally  desnoraUted  the  ether:' 
,  dad  in  the  livery  of  iiitsaiiiiiiafiiicnt  and  mis- 
rule, emaciated  in  body  and  depressed  in  spi- 
rits, they  are  kept  in  ignorance,  as  if  through 
dread  of  their  ever  suspecting  that  they  have 
been  generated  with  organs  far  superior  to 
those  of  all  other  plants  or  animals;  with  pro- 
pensities which,  better  understood,  and  more 
judiciously  directed,  would  easily  develop  and 
beautifully  manifest  the  abundant  powers 
and  inexhaustible  resources  of  their  inventive 
faculties  and  high  moral  wants. 

However  extraordinary  it  may  appear  to 
common  sense,  now  enlightened  by  science,  it 
is  no  less  true  that  the  meet  complicated,  and 
therefore  most  interesting,  of  all  organised  sub- 
stances in  nature,  remain  to  this  day  the  most 
neglected.  And  why  has  it  so  Long  been  thus  ? 
Because  of  two  reasons:  the  fitst  of  which  is 
assumed,  consdentiossvy  I  admit  by  some, 
seconds  only  in  eemuiaad,  but  through  htfy 
cunning  by  others,  who  stood  first  in  authority. 
It  is  because  of  some  old  books,  written  in  the 
ages  of  profound  ignorance  (times  for  which 
only  sucn  things  were  good),  where  man  and 
woman  are  spoken  of,  not  as  what  they  really 
are,  organized  substances  generated  by  nature, 
like  all  other  substances,  out  as  having  been 
created  as  if  apart  from  nature  for  the  purpose 
of  being  condemned  from  birth  to  toil  in  want 
and  misery,  as  responsible  beings,  mystically 
said  to  be  composed  of  a  body  and  of  a  soul ; 
the  latter  assumed  to  belong  exclusively  to  an 
imaginary  being,,  an  eternal,  invisible,  incom- 
prehensible power,  mystified  into- a  judge  ;-^thtiT 
happiness,  therefore,  it  is  also  assumed,  is  not 
of  tnis  world.  To  surround  them  with  better 
circumstances,  as  is  constantly  done,  with  sac- 
cess  for  plants  and  for  beasts,  is  decsned  absurd, 
because  it  could  not,  in  the  present  system, 
increase  the  pleasure  or  gratify  the  vanity  of 
the  nabobs;  it  has,  therefore,  been  also  assumed 
that  man  and  woman's  best  faculties  are-  only 
to  be  developed  hereafter  in  some  supposed 
paradise,  where  only  their  perfection  and  ra- 
diating beauty  can  be  manifested  after  death  by 
expansion  through  substantial  resurrection :  but 
where,  also,  it  is  assumed  by  those  who  deny 
for  them  the  force  of  circumstances  here  below, 
that  rewards  or  punishments  await  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  their  bDnd  and  igno- 
rant belief  in  mysteries,  expounded  by  other 
ignorant  substances  called  priests,  appointed 
by  ignorant  nabobs;  and  whose  interference 
they  are  trained  in  childhood  to  look  upon  aa 
most  necessary  to  their  future  mystical  bliss; 
hence,  their  mortification  in  ignorance,  patience 
in  ignosanoe,  and  resignation  in  ignorance, 
under  all  the  accumulation  of  the  sorrows, 

*  To  teach  the  people  to  read  aad  write,  with- 
out teachiar  tneai  also  how  to  consider,  how  to 
observe  and  fo  investigate  aatoesf  fsen,  la  worse 
than  perpeteetms;  tbe  bHed myttMeattaa  of  darn 
Ignorance. 


affliction,  and  wants  these  raise  notions,  and 
consequent  bad  circumstances,  must  inevrtebljr 
produce,  aceordmgto  die  irresistible  laws  im- 
posed by  nature  upon  all  organisations  ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  whilst  the  young  of  plants  and 
animals  are  more  carefully  nurtured,  and 
better  trained  up*  by  the  application  of  new 
discoveries  in  the  science  of  horticulture,  bou 
tany,  and  ecology,  undercirenmstances  annually 
improving,  the  ignorant,  infatuated  nabobs* 
continue  to  order  and  to  enforce  that  all  the 
young  of  men  should  continue  to  be  given  up 
from  birth  to  the  same  ignorant  priesthood, 
and  that  the  most  effectual  means  should  be 
adopted  through  alt  this  dominion  to  perpetuate^ 
from  century  to  century,  the  same  delusions, 
by  instilling  into  die  mind  of  youth  the  same 
band  faith  into  die  same  mysterious  dogmas, 
long  before  they  can  be  capable  of  making  any 
enquiry  into  the  laws  of  nature  regarding  aft 
organised  substance ;  which  enquiry  alone,  pro- 
vided it  be  free  and  unshackled,  can  eventually 
lead  man  to  the  true  knowledge  of  man. 

Such  is,  I  contend,  the  first  reason,  the  re- 
mote cause,  why  man  and  woman  (the  most 
wonderful  of  all  organized  substances)  have 
remained  an  long  neglected,  ill  understood, 
and  mismanaged,  whilst  all  possible  care,  ex- 
pense, and  solicitude  are  annually  bestowed  by 
many  on  organizations  of  an  inferior  order. 

The  second  reason  is  a  cheering  and  conso- 
litary  one :  here,  however,  no  reason  becomes 
reason.  It  must  have  been  so,  because  In  the 
nature  of  man  it  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  u  k 
was  nature  all  through."  The  true  reason, 
then,  must  be  looked  for  in  those  perplexities 
in  which  the  laws  of  progress  appear  to  us  tar 
be  involved;  according  to  which  Laws  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  will  probably  direct  and  con- 
trol the  very  powers  of  the  creation,  which,  in. 
the  infancy  of  mankind,  terrified  and  overawed 
the  primitive  animal  man  into  the  worship  of 
imaginary  good  and  evil  deities,  followed  in 
after  ages  by  the  blind  faith  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  in  a  succession  of  mysterious  dog- 
mas, weD  adapted,  and  most  useful  in  their  day, 
as  a  first  step  in  the  making  of  a  mere  animal 
a  sort  of  superior  compound,  a  strange  mixture 
of  morality,  ferocity,  faith,  and  absurdity,  yet 
advancing  him  by  successive  generations  to- 
wards the  true  knowledge  of  nature;  which 
knowledge  alone  is  the  true  revelation  to  man 
of  the  future  powers  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties, when  the  time  shall  come  for  him  to 
understand  how  such  faculties  can  be  culti- 
vated, developed,  and  directed  for  the  best 
possible  advantage  of  his  kind.  Now,  for  man 
to  advance  step  by  step,  and  generation  after 
generation,  it  cowkfc  never  be  otherwise  than 
through  impressions  made  upon  his  organisa- 
tion by  the  external  objects  presented  to  his 
senses ;  a  true  knowledge  of  himself  could  only 
be  the  consequence  of  nis  acquaintance  witn 
the  external  world,  or  with  nature ;  and  as  the 
knowledge  of  nature  can  only  be  the  result  of 
repeated  experiments  and  observation,  all  the 
inferior  organized  substances  within  man's' 
reach  must  naturally  suffer  by  his  blunders; 
or  be  benefited  by  his  successful  discoveries, 
long  before  he  can  be  induced,  by  the  study  of 
analogy,  to  avoid  the  former  and  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  latter.  Hence  it  follows  that  die  first 
experiments  and  application  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences must  have  oeen  made  upon  plants  or 
beasts;  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  from 
what  has  already  been  accomplished  hy  the 
combined  efforts  or  modern  society  within  the 
last  forty  years,  that  fltr  time  fr  not  fkr  distant 
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when  the  beautiful  and  beneficial  results  so 
repeatedly  and  so  easily  obtained  for  plants  and 
for  beasts,  by  merely  placing  them  within  the 
influence  of  circumstances  tne  roost  favour, 
able  to  the  full  development  of  their  peculiar 
organization,  must  eventually  create  such  im- 
pressions on  the  public  mind,  when  generally 
known,  as  will  gradually  modify,  if  not  remove 
altogether,  the  dogmas  and  the  institutions  of 
the  old  social  system,  which,  being  founded  in 
ignorance  and  superstition,  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  rational  views  being  carried  into  effect  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  our  species;  a 
consequence  which  would  inevitably  follow  the 
application  of  that  same  doctrine  of  circum- 
stances so  successfully  tried  on  other  organized 
substances,  as  may  be  seen  by  every  one  visit- 
ing our  horticultural  gardens  and  annual  cattle- 
shows.  This  method,  I  repeat,  applied  to  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  culture  of  man 
and  woman,  and  especially  of  the  young,  will, 
in  whatever  condition  of  life  they  may  be  born, 
produce  the  same  happy  results,  and  bring  into 
existence  a  new  race  of  noble  and  intelligent 
beings,  truly  blessed  in  themselves  and  blessing 
ail  around.  VERAX. 


*  Literary  Monopoly. — Oxford. — A  con- 
vocation will  be  holden  in  the  theatre  to-day 
(Tuesday),  at  11  o'clook,  in  which  it  will  be 
proposed  to  confer  the  Honorary  Degree  of 
D.C.L.  on— 

His  Excellency  Baron  Dedel,  Minister  Ple- 
nipotentiary from  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
&c 

His  Excellency  Baron  Gersdorf,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  King  of  Saxony,  &c. 

His  Excellency  Count  Matuszewic,  late  Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  K.T. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  K.G. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Chandos. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  de  la  Warre. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  G.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wilton. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Brownlow. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Falmouth. 

The  Right  Hon.Ld.Fitzroy  Somerset, K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon  Lord  Granville  Somerset 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Francis  Egerton. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Strangford,  G.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Burghersh. 

N.  B.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  re- 
fused, and  therefore  declined  the  honour. 


TO  TRADES'  UNIONS. 

The  Shoe  Factors  of  Wellingborough  having 
followed  the  example  of  "  the  Twenty  Tyrants 
of  Derby,"  by  discharging  their  men  because 
they  have  refused  to  desert  their  Union,  the 
Committee  of  Operative  Cordwainers  beg  leave 
to  inform  their  Brothers  of  all  trades  that  no 
time  has  been  lost  in  employing  their  turned- 
out  brethren  on  their  own  capital  and  at  ad- 
vanced wages ;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
have  now  on  hand  a  quantity  of  good  boots 
and  shoes  for  sale  at  the  Depot,  14.  Charlotte- 
street,  at  such  prices  and  of  such  quality  as 
cannot  be  equalled  in  London*  Brothers,  come 
and  give  our  Union  Shop  a  trial ! 


EXTRACT 

Frost  am  unpublished  Peest,  entltUd  "  The 

Cooperative  Gallery  of  Portraits/' 

"  A  chiefs  amaug  job  takio'  notes.1 '—  Burns. 
•*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."— Pope. 


I  reach'o  the  corridor :  before  me  stood 

Two  cherubs  blooming,  and  they  sweetly  smiled; 
The  one  was  bursting  into  womanhood, 

The  other  younger ;  'twas  a  lovely  child. 
Alike  their  features  and  their  placid  mood ; 

Nature  her  gifts  on  them  had  richly  piled  j 
Sisters  they  eeem'd,  devoid  of  guile  and  art, 
And  form'd  to  be  each  other's  counterpart. 
I  gaxed  upon  them— why,  I  sesree  could  tell : 

Twaa  a  mist  feeling  bound  me  to  the  spot  ;— 
Trauefixt  as  by  a  wonder-working  spell, 

The  scene  and  all  around  me  1  forgot. 
My  eye  met  theirs,  wherein  appear d  to  dwell 

Intelligence  embodied :  I  could  not 
Turn  from  the  contemplation  or  withdraw ; 
But  pondering  still  I  mused,  marv'lling  at  what 

1  saw. 
Paintings  and  sculpture  I  have  mused  upon  ; 

The  breathing  efforts  of  the  artist's  school; 
But  none  with  such  a  seraph-radiance  shone, 

Or  to  my  sight  were  half  so  beautiful. 
They  spoke :  the  music  of  that  silver  tone 

The  breast  of  rage  itself  might  ever  lull. 
Calm  and  benignant,  they  conveyed  to  me 
All  I  could  fancy  of  Divinity. 
It  was  not  passion  held  me;  that  were  sin— 

Albeit  my  bosom  roach,  too  much  contains; 
Bot  such  as  for  their  nearest,  dearest  kin, 

A  rather  or  a  brother  entertains ; 
Pare  as  Devotion,  when  she  kneels  within 

The  temple  where  the  holy  Virgin  reigns : 
When  love  and  reason,  blent  in  deep  prostration, 
Produce  that  mental  lever,  veneration. 
No  wiles  were  theirs  to  lure  the  stranger's  eye; 

Chaste  in  demeanour,  simple  in  their  dress ; 
Light  as  the  fawn  they  tript  and  gambol  I'd  by, 

Unconscious  ol  their  power  and  loveliness. 
Graceful  as  Hebe  when  to  Jove  on  high 

She  bears  the  wine-cup  for  his  lips  to  press. 
Around  esch  other's  neck  their  arms  entwine, 
Like  the  food  tendrils  of  the  fruitful  vine. 
These  wake  emotions,  though  to  me  not  new, 

Yet  of  a  character  but  ill  deBned  ; 
A  glance  informed  me—aye,  a  single  view— 

The  rank  injustice  done  to  human  kind. 
Yon  could  not  trace,  though  yoa  had  searcVd  them 
through, 

The  host  of  passions  that  distract  the  miad, 
And  which  contribute,  by  their  fearful  panic. 
To  make  maa  half  a  beast,  and  half  Satanic 
They  eeem'd  all  innocence,  and  joy,  and  truth ; 

Gay,  with  a  prooVnce  for  beyond  their  years ; 
Pair  as  the  Houri  with  eternal  youth, 

Inheritors  of  love,  and  not  of  tears  ; 
For  their  young  hearts  had  never  felt  the  tooth 

Of  Superstitioo,  which,  remorseless,  bears 
Hope  and  our  prospects  to  Despair's  black  level, 
And  drives  all  unbelievers  to  the  devil. 
They  were  a  living  refutation  sent 

Of  that  wild  doctrine,  primitive  transgression, 
Which  has  destroy 'd  aud  potson'd,  chain'd  and  bent 

The  mind,  by  ita  Herculean  depression ; 
Bright  as  the  meteor  with  its  fires  unspent.— 

And  here  Til  make  an  honest,  plain  confession: 
With  these,  I'd  leave  to  airier  heads  the  skies  ;«— 
Such  be  my  angels    earth  my  paradise  ! 
(I  do  not  say  no  future  state  exists, 

Bot  much  desire  it :  yet  I  know  not  how 
That  state's  to  be  supported !     Dogmatists 

Have  told  as  that  hereafter  we  mast  go 
To  worlds  mbom  as,  if  we're  in  their  lists; 

Bot  if  excluded -to  the  worlds  below  .* 
Bnt  high  or  low  to  me  no  difference  makes- 
Give  me  need  ttstno,  brave  sirloin,  and  steaks.) 

J.  BANKHEAD,  F.S.O.C. 


New  Method  op  Extinguish™ c  Fox-A 
German  paper  mentions  a  discovery,  which,  it 
says,  has  created  (naturally  enough,  we  think,) 
considerable  sensation  in  Germany.  This  db. 
covary  is  a  simple  method  of  extinguishing  fire 

S  means  of  chopped  straw !  A  few  handsfnl 
straw  were  thrown  into  a  fire-place,  and  die 
fire  was  immediately  extinguished  Sererai 
bundles  of  straw  were  lighted  and  covered  with 
chopped  straw;  the  bundles  of  straw  wen 
burnt,  but  the  chopped  straw  remained  on. 
injured.  A  bar  of  red-hot  iron  was  plunged 
into  a  heap  of  chopped  straw ;  it  did  not  take 
fire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  bar  soon  got  cold. 
Some  very  dry  wood  was  lighted,  and  when 
the  fire  was  very  ardent,  the  wood  wasoorered 
with  some  chopped  straw,  over  which  wis 
placed  some  gunpowder ;  the  fire  soon  went 
out,  and  the  powder,  only  separated  from  the 
fire  by  some  chopped  straw,  did  not  ignite. 
The  Prussian  government  lately  ordered  some 
further  experiments  to  be  made,  from  which  U 
appears  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  pheoo. 
menon  is  the  humidity  which  escapes  from  the 
chopped  straw  when  it  becomes  heated! 


LECTURES,  &c. 
At  the  Institution,  14,  Char  lot  tettrut. 
Mr.  Smith,  Sunday  morning,  at  half  past  etera. 
Mr.  Owen,  Sunday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock. 

A  Discussion  on  Tuesday  evening,  17th  isH 
Subject :  "  What  are  the  remedies  for  the  pens- 
nent  removal  of  povery  from  the  orodsctire 
claaaea  >"    Chair  taken  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  55th  Social  Festival  of  the  Assoetsbsi  sf 
the  Industrious  Classes  will  be  held  at  the  la* 
totioo,  14,  Charlotte- street,  on  Monday,  Jn*  11, 
Tickets  Is.  dd.,  or  Is.  and  a  one-hoar  aste  eat 
tea  and  coffee  included. 


A  SOCIAL  TEA  PARTY  will  be  heM  <s 
Sunday  next,  the  15th  instant,  on  BsnusteaV 
heathy  on  the  same  spot  aa  last  year,  sad  fer  the 
same  purpose  ;  namely,  to  assist  the  fanes  sf  the 
Institution  in  meeting  Mr.  Carter's  claim,  iiutt 
party  was  held  to  assist  in  making  the  first  at?- 
ment,  so  this  will  be  for  the  last.  Ticked,  m 
shilling  each,  children  sixpence. 

N.  B.  If  the  weather  should  prove  unfaTowife. 
It  will  be  held  in  the  Institution. 


SOCIAL  AQUATIC  EXCURSION. 

The  Stewards  of  the  Cbarlottcetreel  Fetfin* 
announce  to  the  Friends  of  the  Institntws,  that 
they  have  engaged  tbe  spacious  asd  tssen* 
Steam- vessel  Hero,  for  Monday,  June 23,sttt 
will  leave  St.  Katharine's  Pier  at  8  o'clock  pre- 
cisely for  Rochester-Bridge,  passing  tbe  Esjal 
Fleet  in  the  River  Medwsy.  Such  of  theft* 
pany  aa  may  choose  to  go  on  shore,  ess  dseiit 
Grsveseod  or  Sheerntwe,  and  the  vessel  will  tab 
them  up  again  at  Rochester,  or  on  its  retars.  Tk 
Bands  of  the  Institution  have  kindly  cease** 
to  assist  on  the  occasion. 

Tickets,  4s.  each;  Children  2a.  For  farts* 
particulars  aee  bliss. 


This  day  ia  published, 

OLD  NICK ;  Containing  vine  sqaarc fcet  rf 
print.  Price  only  Twopence.  Metal  hf 
Fsgoolt,  48,  Great  Wild-street,  published  byJaha 
Ward,  167,  High  Hoiborn,  two  doers  tnm  I* 
ssnm  street,  and  sold  by  Nicholas,  93,  Job****, 
Tattenham-eoare-road.  ^ m 


Lately  pobfiebed, 

VOLNEY'S  RUINS  of  EMPIRES,  asd  U* 
of  NATURE;  in  a  neat  pocket  Vstaaa. 
gilt  lettered,  with  2  plates,  price  2*.  id,  er  •  « 
numbers  at  3d.  each.  ^ 

B.  D.  Conatas,  Pake-street,  Uaeola^lss  seas. 

Printed  and  published  6yBD.  Couemi,!*,^ 
street,  Lincoln's  trm-Jmtd*. 
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INSTITUTION.  CHARLOTTE- STREET. 

8UNDAY  MORNING,   JUNE  15. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  "  The  Variety  of 
Human  Character." 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  give  a  correct 
description  of  roan,  he  is  so  variable,  and  pre- 
sents such  a  multiplicity  of  characters  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  earth.    The  character  of 
a  dog,  or  of  a  lion,  or  any  other  brute  animal, 
is  easily  delineated ;  they  have  very  few  pecu- 
liarities, and  their  ideas  and  their  wants  are  so 
few  in  number,  that  they  can  only  be  moved 
to  one  or  two  different  kinds  of  action.    An 
ancient  Grecian  philosopher  attempted  to  give 
a  definition  of  man,  which  should  defy  the 
subtlety  of  criticism  to  impugn,  for  every  one 
who  had  preceded  him  had  failed.     If  one 
called  him  a  rational  animal,  it  was  objected  to 
this  definition,  that  the  inferior  animals  were 
possessed  of  reason  in  an  inferior  degree.    If 
one  called  him  a  conversational  animal,  it  was 
replied  that  other  animals  could  communicate 
ideas  to  each  other  by  means  of  the  voice,  as 
well  as  man,  though  not  in  so  methodical  and 
perfect  a  manner;  and  even  speech  itself  is 
not  confined  to  man  alone,  but  can  be  imitated 
by  many  of  the  feathered  tribe.    This  philo- 
sopher, however,  thought   he  had  succeeded 
when  he  told  his  pupils  that  man  was  an  ani- 
mal with  two  feet,  and  without  feathers;  but 
an  old  wag  exposed  the  philosopher  before  all 
bis  pupils,  by  plucking  the  feathers  from  off  a 
cock,  and,  taking  it  to  the  academy,  asked  the 
learned  gentleman  if  that  was  what  he  called  a 
man?    This  raised  a  laugh  against  the  philo- 
sopher ;  but  all  philosophers  have  a  back-door 
to  escape  when  they  are  attacked  on  their  own 
premises.    He  replied  that  the  cock  was  not 
an  animal,  because  it  was  dead;  and  this  raised 
a  new  discussion  in  the  Athenian  schools, 
whether  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  a  dead 
animal,  for  animal  means  a  living  creature, 
and  it  certainly  is  very  absurd  to  speak  of  a 
dead  living  creature.    Such  were  the  niceties 
with  which  the  great  men  of  Greece  amused 
themselves;  and  foolish  as  these  discussions 
were,  they  have  proved  exceedingly  useful  in 
perfecting   language,    than   which    there   is 
nothing  more  essential  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
human  character  by  the  dissemination  of  truth. 
The  language  of  savages  is  so  imperfect,  that 


they  really  could  not  be  taught  many  simple 
doctrines  and  facts  for  want  of  words  to  ex- 
press them;  and  as  they  have  not  yet  learned 
to  define  their  words,  these  words  would  have 
such  an  equivocal  meaning,  that  they  would 
give  rise  to  innumerable  disputes  before  that 
meaning  could  be  settled.  The  meaning  of 
words  in  our  own  language  has  been  settled  in 
a  way  that  very  few  ever  think  of.  We  are 
now  in  the  habit  of  railing  at  mysticism,  and 
all  such  puerile  disputations  as  that  above 
above  alluded  to;  but  had  it  not  been  for 
mysticism,  and  metaphysical  disputation,  we 
never  should  have  had  a  language  more  perfect 
than  the  language  of  savages ;  and  there  is  no 
other  way  of  getting  a  correct  language  than 
by  going  through  the  ordeal  of  mysticism  and 
metaphysical  wrangling.  This  makes  one  of 
the  most  pointed  distinctions  between  the  cha- 
racter of  nations :  a  nation  is  always  more  or 
less  intellectual  in  proportion  as  it  has  ad- 
vanced through  the  field  of  mystery,  without 
which  it  must  remain  in  barbarism  for  ever. 
This  is  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  life,  and 
liberty,  and  science. 

It  is  a  very  lucky  thing  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
nature,  that  there  are  some  nations  of  men 
who  have  made  no  advance  whatsoever  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  but  are  to  be  found  at  the 
present  day  in  the  very  same  state  as  they  seem 
to  have  come  originally  from  the  hand  of  na- 
ture. Had  we  all  advanced  alike,  we  must 
have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  man  in  the  ab- 
stract. We  could  not  have  conceived  a  correct 
idea  of  man's  primitive  state ;  but  nature  has 
preserved  that  primitive  state  in  its  original 
perfection,  and  now  we  can  see  it  with  our 
eyes,  and  tell  what  a  rude  and  unpolished 
stock  we  are  sprung  from.  There  is  nothing 
strikes  one  more  forcibly,  in  reading  the  ac- 
count of  voyages  and  travels  amongst  savage 
nations,  than  the  extreme  contrast  which  pre- 
sents itself  between  the  inhabitants  of  one 
region  and  those  of  another;  as  well  as  the 
contrast  between  the  public  and  private  charac- 
ters of  the  parties  themselves.  8ome  are  mild 
and  timid ;  others  are  ferocious  to  an  extreme 
degree.  Among  the  Ansicans  in  Africa,  we 
are  told  by  travellers  that  human  flesh  is  not 
only  used  as  daily  food,  but  it  is  actually  sold 


in  the  shambles  like  our  beef  and  mutton. 
This  people  are  accounted  the  fiercest  and  the 
bravest  people  in  the  world.    But  they  are 
exceedingly  mild  in  their  domestic  intercourse* 
They  are  loyal,  faithful,  and  honest  in  their 
dealings ;  and  even  a  Christian  missionary  de- 
clares that  these  cannibals  would  make  excel- 
lent Christians,  if  it  were  only  possible  to  con- 
vert them.    The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the , 
savage  tribes  of  America.    They  are  cruel, 
insatiably  cruel,  to  their  enemies  ;  but  to  each  • 
other   their   generosity   knows  no   bounds; 
and  they  only  require  to  treat  their  national 
enemies  as  they  treat  one  another,  to  make' 
them  models  for  our  imitation ;  as,  indeed,  in ' 
many  respects  they  already  are. 

There  are  tribes  of  savages  who  are  all 
thieves  by  education,  who  regard  stealing  as 
a  virtue,  and  have  much  more  pleasure  in  • 
pilfering   an    article   man   in  receiving  the 
same  article  as  a  present.    This  prevailed  in 
Otaheite  to  such  an    extent   that   the   king 
himself  was  as  expert  in  stealing  as  any  of 
his  subjects.     The  Caribbees,  on  the  con- 
trary, seem  to  have  no  idea  of  theft,  nor  do  > 
they  think  it  possible  that  it  could  be  committed 
by  one  of  their  own  tribe;  it  is  a  common 
thing   amongst   them,  when  they  miss  any  ' 
thing  out  of  their  houses,  to  say,   "  Some  ' 
Christian  has  been  here,"  for  with  them  Chris- 
tianity and  stealing  are  twin  brothers  and  sis- 
ters.   Others,  again,  make  a  strange  mixture 
of  generosity    and  thievishness :    they  steal 
merely  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  giving  away. 
Captain  Cook  relates  that  no  article  stolen  by 
any  inhabitant  of  the  Friendly  Isles  was  ever 
seen  in  the  possession  of  the  thief  again,  who 
always  presented  it  to  one  of  his  companions. 

All  the  variety  of  character  may  be  easily 
accounted  for ;  it  arises  entirely  from  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  civilisation,  and  the  different 
degrees  of  value  which  is  attached  to  private 
property.  The  more  valuable  private  property 
becomes,  the  more  irresistible  is  the  tempta- 
tion which  propels  men  to  appropriate  it  to  ( 
themselves ;  and  the  fewer  the  wants  the  fewer 
the  temptations  to  abstract  and  to  hoard :  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  men  are  much  more 
honest  in  small  tribes  or  villages,  than  in  large 
kingdoms  and  cities;  simplicity  and  hospi. 
tality  abound  amongst  small  communities,  but 
every  vice  which  disfigures  humanity  is  to  be 
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found  in  those  dens  of  wickedness,  which 
civilization  has  created,  by  the  cotleetien  of 
enormous  masses  of  individuals  into  the  con- 
finement of  a  city.  Mankind  have,  no  doubt, 
gained  much  by  civilization  and  the  building  of 
cities ;  they  have  gained  all  that  manufactures 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  produce ;  but  they 
have  not  so  much  occasion  for  boasting  over  the 
cannibals  as  they  seem  to  imagine,  from  the 
contempt  and  abhorrence  in  which  thev  hold 
these  rear-guards  of  human  society.  I  have 
already  observed  of  the  Ansicans,  that  whilst 
thev  daily  indulge  in  the  revolting  practice  of 
eating  human  flesh  and  sellingit  in  the  shambles, 
thev  are  in  private  and  domestic  life  the.  most 
amiable  and  gentle  race  of  men  that  are  to  be 
found*  The  same  is  affirmed  of  the  Brazilian 
cannibals,  and  indeed  of  many  other  tribes  of 
men  who  devour  human  flesh.  The  Brazilian 
canibalsare  particularly  refined  and  polished 
in  their  manners.  Their  attachment  to  each 
other  as  friends  and  associates  is  strong  and 
permanent;  amongst  them  there  is  none  of  that 
abuse,  and  wrangling,  and  selfish  competition, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  cities  of  civi- 
lization. Their  politeness  is  extolled  by  travel- 
lers, and  so  rare  are  private  feuds  and  jealousies 
amongst  them,  that  one  European,  who  resided 
a  whole  year  amongst  a  tribe  of  Brazilian 
cannibals,  states  that  he  only  witnessed  two 
quarrels  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  and 
these  were  very  slight  and  easily  -  appeased. 
This  extreme  politeness  and  affability,  how- 
ever, has  sometimes  proved  rather  too  much  for 
Christian  missionaries.  They  are  listened  to 
with  extreme  attention  and  courtesy;  no  symp- 
toms of  unbelief,  or  even  of  doubt,  are  ex- 
pressed. In  fact,  these  cannibals  appear  as  if 
they  ware  really  converted;  and  the  glad 
apostle  of  the  gospel,  if  unacquainted  with 
their  native  character,  assures  himself  that  he 
has  nothing  more  to  do  than  merely  to  bring 
water  and  baptize  them  in  a  body.  He  finds 
himself  deceived,  however;  for  after  he  has 
been  heard  with  patience,  they  naturally  claim 
the  same  privilege  of  speaking ;  and  in  curious 
contrast  to  the  preacher's  instruction,  they 
she  him  a  long  harangue  upon  their  own 
faith,  and  the  great  White  Spirit  which  lives 
behind  the  mountains.  If  the  preacher  at- 
tempts to  persuade  them  of  the  folly  and 
absurdity  of  their  creed,  then  they  reproach 
him  instantly  with  want  of  politeness;  they 
received  all  that  he  had  to  say,— why  should  he 
not  believe  them?  They  have  true  charity,  buthe 
has  none;  and  their  charity  clothes  them  with 
all  those  amiable  domestic  and  social  qualities 
for  which  they  are  so  remarkable ;  whilst  the 
Christian,  entirely  devoid  of  this  virtuous 
principle,  travels  over  sea  and  land,  to  give 
moral  and  religious  instruction  to  others  who 
are  better  than  himself,  and  who,  if  he  did  suc- 
ceed in  infusing  fan  own  bigotry  Into  them, 
would  only  become  wranglers  and  brawlers 
like  himself  and  his  fellows,  and  seerifioe  the 
happiness  of  sociality  and  mutual  friendship 
for  the  rude  gratification  of  fighting  with  the 
wind.  **  Wo  unto  you,  scribes  and  pharisees, 
hypocrites,,*  says  Jesus  Christ;  "for  you 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte, 
and  wisest  yon  have  found  him,  yon  make  him 
twofold  mote  the  child  of  hell  than  louisolre*/' 
There  is  one  great  truth  to  be  remarked  of 
all  tribes  and  nations  of  men,  that  the  same 
system  prevails  amongst  them  alL  It  is  the 
individual  or  opposition  system,  and  the  prin- 
ciple difference  net  w  ecu  one  nation  and  ano- 
ther lie*  in  the  different  mode  of  keeping  up 


the  system  of  individual  or  national  strife. 
Amongst  all  nations  war  is  practised,  from  the 
lowest  state  of  savagism  up  to  the  highest  state 
of  civilization.  This  is  the  consequence  of  a 
separation  of  interest,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
individuality  and  competition.  The  cannibal 
and  the  nursling  of  civilization  are  both  ad- 
dicted to  this  practice ;  and  all  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  mat  the  cannibal  removes 
the  bodies  of  his  enemies,  to  devour  them  as 
food,  and  the  civilized  soldier  removes  the 
plunder  or  property  of  bis  enemies  to  purchase 
food;  the  one  has  it  ready  prepared,  and  the 
other  has  to  go  to  market  for  it.  This  system 
of  national  war  they  hold  in  common,  and  the 
practice  seems  to  be  a  little  more  brutal  on  the 
part  of  the  cannibal ;  but,  in  respect  to  private 
or  individual  competition,  civilized  nations  are 
more  ungenerous  and  brutal  than  they.  We 
have  carried  the  system  of  private  competition 
to  the  perfection  of  cruelty  and  insensibility; 
they  have  carried  the  system  of  national  war- 
fare to  the  greatest  excess  of  cruelty :  we  thus 
pretty  fairly  match  each  other ;  and  if  either 
party  has  good  reason  to  exult,  it  is  that  which 
has  carried  the  social  and  domestic  feeling  to 
the  greatest  perfection. 

Attempts  nave  been  made  to  convert  many 
of  these  American  tribes  to  the  Christian  faith, 
but  they  have  hitherto  failed:  the  Christian 
world  deplore  this  as  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance, always  forgetting,  as  they  generally  do, 
that  Providence  knows  better  than  they  do 
what  is  good  for  the  savages ;  and  that  u  he 
thought  the  Christianity  of  the  missionaries 
was  worm  giving,  he  would  give  it  them ;  but 
that  it  is  not  worth  giving  is  evident  from  this, 
that  the  Christians  are  no  better  men  than  the 
savages.  "Oh! but,"  replies  the  missionary, 
"we  might  at  least  succeed  in  abolishing  the 
horrid  practice  of  cannibalism  and  torture." 
Well,  tms,  no  doubt,  is  a  generous  attempt  to 
do  good;  but,  supposing  they  persuade  one 
tribe,  by  mere  preaching,  to  abandon  the  prac- 
tice, what  would  be  the  consequence?  The 
consequence  would  be,  that  that  tribe,  unless  it 
could  succeed  in  persuading  the  other  tribes  to 
follow  the  good  example,  would  either  be  de- 
voured in  a  few  years,  or  be  obliged,  in  pure 
revenge  and  self-defence,  to  follow  the  old  oar- 
barons  practice.  The  practice  itself  is  employed 
to  give  them  ferocity ;  they  tear  out  the  hearts 
of  tneir  victims,  whilst  yet  warm,  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  suck  the  blood,  and  raise  the  war- 
whoop,  and  rush  again  to  a  new  encounter  with 
increased  vigour.  Were  one  party  to  desist 
from  the  practice,  it  would  lose  its  ferocity,  and 
be  overwhelmed :  it  has  now  become  a  necessary 
evil,  and  can  only  be  terminated  by  some  very 
powerful  interference  of  a  civilized  nation, 
either  scattering  die  combatants,  or  bringing 
them  under  subjection  until  the  old  habits  have 
been  abandoned,  and  new  and  better  habits  ac- 
quired. But  no  civilized  nation  is  as  yet 
sufficiently  advanced  to  give  them  better  habits ; 
for  it  has  been  remarked  by  travellers  that  it 
is  this  ferocity  in  war  that  makes  them  so  so- 
cial and  generous  at  home ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  private  competition  by  a 
civilized  nation  would  destroy  the  social  prin- 
ciple, and  carry  the  war  into  domestic  ttfe> 
instead  of  tskkur  it  abroad.        •        •        • 

Every  mind  W  a  useful  sphere  of  action; 
even  the  dullest  and  moat  obtuse  intellect  may 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  community.  One  of 
the  moat  laborious  works  that  ever  was  attempted 
by  any  man  was  Cruden's  Concordance.  Cru- 
den  mipjeU>waB  a  madman,  and  it  has  often 


been  observed  that  none  but  a  madman  could 
ever  had  encaged  with  such  an  arduous  under. 
taking ;.  and  many  a  divine  and  commentator 
has  since  had  good  reason  to  thank  this  madman 
for  the  labour  he  has  saved  them  in  their  fa- 
vourite studies.  Passion  and  elasticity  of 
mind  can  never  submit  to  drudgery,  or  mono. 
tonous  labour  of  any  kind ;  but  what  could  the 
man  of  excitement  do  without  the  aid  of  sun 
minds  to  finish  his  own  suggestions,  and  reduce 
theories  to  practice  ?  he  would  be  a  helpiea 
creature,  a  mere  creature  of  imagination, 
scarcely  able  to  procure  for  himself  a  bare  sob. 
siatence.  But  nature  has  so  constituted  society 
as  to  make  atonement  for  all  defects;  the  man 
of  spirit  and  of  mercury  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  pensive  and  the  deliberate;  imprudence  is 
checked  by  prudence,  and  prudence  is  roused 


from  its  indolence  and  inactivity  by  the  rash- 
ness  and  impetuosity  of  imprudence.  An  im- 
prudent man  is  not  a  useless  member  of  society ; 
folly  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  worid; 
and  madness  has  often  given  such  a  ttimokis 
to  society  as  to  cause  wise  men  frequently  to 
rejoice  that  nature  had  not  given  all  men  sound. 
ness  of  mind.  But  it  is  difficult  to  sty  what 
madness  is:  now-a-days,  a  man  is  accounted 
mad  if  he  departs  from  the  common  beaten  trad 
of  public  opinion;  an  innovator  is  accounted 
a  madman ;  an  enthusiast  k  accounted  a  and. 
man;  some  call  a  seslot  in  religion  a  madman; 
and  others  call  sealoua  co-operators  and  *- 
cialiats  madmen.  All  the  world  are  mad,  if 
you  believe  all  the  world ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  all  the  world  is  right,  that  all  men 
are  really  mad,  and  that  they  only  differ  from 
each  other  in  degrees  of  madness.  Madness 
a  want  of  equilibrium  in  the  mind;  s  state  of 
mind  where  one  passion  swallows  up  the  re*, 
or  preponderates  over  them.  Now,  taunt? 
be  affirmed  of  every  individual :  there  u  m 
mind  in  existence  which  is  properly  equipcM 
and  no  mind  can  possibly  be  equipoised,  unks 
it  be  infinite,  which  no  finite  organisation  can 
ever  become.  We  have,  therefore,  no  oceasks 
to  reproach  or  exult  over  each  other;  no  autho- 
rity to  revile  one  another  as  madmen,  for  ve 
ourselves  are  mad;  no  authority  to enfl each 
other  fools,  for  we  are  all  fools;  nor  to  boat 
of  our  wisdom,  for  we  have  no  wisdom,  aad 
can  teach  none  to  others,  that  is,  more  than  t 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  thought.  Who  is  a  ww 
man  > — A  man  who  never  errs ;  who  alwiu 
counsels  well ;  who  never  fails ;  who  knows 
truth  from  error,  and  preserves  an  eferlacuog 
tranquillity  of  mind.  There  is  no  sack  man  a 
existence,  and  never  can  be ;  error  is  ewrlaa- 
ing  ;  it  is  the  result  of  our  constitution ;  wkdoa 
is  only  gained  by  experience,  and  the  experieoce 
•f  eternity  is  necessary  to  make  wisdom  perfect 
Error  is  necessary  to  action,  only  there  it  no 
occasion  for  such  magnificent  errors  ss  thenw 
of  this  generation  commit,  who  mistake  kg» 
to  darkness,  and  darkness  for  light ;  «*»* 
evil  good,  and  good  evil:  we  might  haw  iff* 
fonjafctaou,  at  least:  at  present  our  syaes  a 
built  upon  error.  This  is  the  change  whim** 
want  to  effect;  to  lay  a  new  foundation;  * 
foundation  of  simple  truth;  for,  since  it «» 
law  of  nature  that  man  should  be  a  toy  li- 
mited being  in  his  intellectual  and  nwialeaft- 
city,  he  may  at  least  ataain  to  the  fitfekr* 
having  a  anse  fansdstion,  upon  which  mm 
bisfutuw«nairatnictnre  ofinvunasn  sadde- 
oovery.  When  we  have  gained  this  wj&> 
neither  folly  nor  error  will  do  us  much  harm ; 
they  will  only,  serve  to  amuse  us,  sndinqcue 
the  variety  and  versatility  of  human  character, 
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which  might  all  be  made  to  harmonise  like  the 
distinct  and  individual  tones  of  amusical  mono- 
chord. 

SUlfBAY  XVUNDfO,  JOKE  IS. 

Mr.  Oiosn  lectured.  He  commenced  by 
observing  that  he  bad  bad  two  important  docu- 
ments pat  into  bk  hands  during  the  past  -week, 
which  be  believed  to  be  cf  die  highest  import, 
ante,  and  which  he  honed  the  present  position 
of  society  would  contribute  to  render  of  prac- 
tical utility.  The  first  document  related  to  the 
subject  of  drunkenness.  It  was  probably 
known  that,  on  the  previous  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Buckingham  had  moved,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, fix  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  ex. 
tent,  causes,  and  effects  of  drunkenness.  Mr. 
B.  had,  on  that  occasion,  made  a  most  excellent 
and  valuable  speech ;  and,  although  he  was 
strongly  opposed  by  several  member*  of  the 
administration—who  throughout  appear  to  act 
as  if  they  believed  they  should  lose  their  power 
when  once  the  working  classes  were  moralised, 
—yet  Mr.  Owen  was  glad  to  observe  that  the 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  17,  in  a 
house  of  111,  and  that  the  committee  appointed 
is  as  good  a  one  as  could  be  selected  from  the 
present  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Owen  had  had 
great  experience  and  success  in  changing  the 
habits  or  an  entire  population,  and  what  be 
considered  one  of  his  greatest  victories  had 
been  obtained  by  many  of  that  population  being 
changed,  from  notorious  and  combined  drunk, 
anfe,  into  patterns  of  sobriety  and  regularity  of 
conduct.  In  consequence  of  knowing  tins, 
Mr.  Buckingham  had  applied  to  him  (Mr.  (X) 
to  assist  Ins  exertions  by  his  evidence  before 
the  committee,  and  by  other  means. 

Mr.  Owen  considered  that,  until  tins  plsjrae- 
spot  should  be  eradicated,  very  little 
good  would  be  effected  for  society,  even 
the  medium  of  the  Consolidated  Trades'  Union 
The  Unions  have  the  power  in  their  hands  to 
remove  all  the  evils  with  which  we  are  afflicted, 
if  they  had  but  intelligence  to  use  it,  and  also 
a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  such  evils,  more 
especially  that  of  drunkenness. 

"  The  immediate  causes  of  this  fatal  disease 
to  humanity,"  observed  the  lecturer,  "are 
many;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  great  pecu- 
niary interests  which  wealthy  influential  indi- 
viduals and  the  government  hive  in  its  continu- 
ance, and  the  temptations  which,  consequently, 
they  directly  or  indirectly  place  or  suffer  to  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  working  classes  to 
become  drunkards.  Another  immediate  cause 
is  the  over-exertion  required  from  the  working 
classes  in  their  various  unhealthy  occupations. 
This  exhausts  the  animal  frame  and  spirits, 
and  creates  a  strong  desire  to  recruit  then- 
strength  for  a  short  period,  although  by  so  do- 
ing they  ultimately  diminish  all  their  powers, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral.  Another  cause 
is  the  total  want,  in  this  country  more  than  in 
any  other,  of  simple,  cheap,  yet  rational  amuse- 
ments and  recreations,  apart  from  public-houses 
and  intoxicating  liquors.  These  are  among  the 
chief  immediate  causes  why  the  population  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  are  not  only 
cursed  with  the  dkease  0/  drunkenness,  but 
that  it  has  been  for  same  time  on  the  increase, 
until  it  has  now  become  an  evil  of  such  magni- 
tude that  decisive  measures  must  be  adopted  to 
stem  it,  or  the  whole  of  the  working  population, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  become  enfeebled  in  body 
and  demoralised  in  mind  and  feelings.  The 
remedy  wffl  be  discovered  to  be  in  the  oetejoti* 
4eted  power  of  the  Taunt**  Unions;  —  --*— 


will  be  sound  equal  to  the  task."  Mr.  Owen 
then  read  the  following  extracts  from  Mr* 
Buckingham's  speech : 

"Of  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  diunkennoss 
among  die  labouring  classes  of  the  country,  I 
think  there  will  be  no  doubt*  But  if  there 
should,  s  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  police 
oases,  published  in  any  town  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  will  be  more  man  sufficient  to  re- 
move such  doubts;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  records  of  our  cri- 
minal courts  of  session  or  satire,  and  by  the 
coroners'  inquests,  hospital  returns,  and  other 
public  documents,  accessible  to  all,  the  most 
irresistible  proof  will  be  produced  to  show  mat 
intemperance,  like  a  mighty  and  destroying 
flood,  is  fast  overwhelming  die  land.  I  eon- 
tent  myself  with  two  short  extracts  of  evidence 
on  this  subject  from  very  different  quarters, 
which  I  have  selected  from  a  mass  of  others, 
because  they  am  the  shortest  and  the  most  re- 
cent ;  not  written  to  serve  any  special  purpose ; 
and  above  all  question  as  to  tneir  authenticity. 
The  first  is  from  the  last  official  Report  of  the 
Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Hanwell,  as 
published  in  the  Tknee  of  the  present  month. 
It  is  as  follows : 

"  '  Our  D»nr*iN&.— The  seventy-six  deaths 
which  have  occurred  in  the  year  have  been, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  died  from 
advanced  age,  principally  caused  by  the  disease 
of  the  brain,  of  the  lungs,  and  the  complaints 
brought  on  by  those  deadly  potions  of  ardent 
spirits  in  vMch  the  lower  maeeee  eeetn  more  than 
ever  to  indulge.  In  a  very  great  number  of 
resent  cases,  both  amongst  men  and  women, 
the  insanity  is  caused  entirely  by  spirit  drink-* 
ing.  Tina  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed 
to  the  young  not  being  taught  to  consider  the 
practice  disgrsxeful,  and  to  their  being  tempted, 
oy  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  present  gin- 
mansions^  to  begm  a  habit  which  they  never 
would  have  commenced  had  they  been  obliged 
to  steal,  fearful  of  being  observed,  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  former  dram-shops*' 

"  The  second  document  to  which  I  beg 
to  draw  the  special  attention  of  the  House 
is  one  of  the  most  appalling,  perhaps,  that 
the  history  of  intemperance  has  ever  pro- 
duced. It  is  a  report  of  the  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  entered,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  ardent  spirits,  fourteen  of 
the  principal  gin-shops  in  London  and  its  sub- 
urbs—of which  there  are  two  in  Whiteehapel, 
three  at  Mile-end,  one  in  East  Smhhfield,  one 
in  the  Borough,  one  in  Old-street-road,  two  in 
Hoibern,  one  in  Bloomsbury,  and  three  in 
Westminster.  From  these  tabular  statements 
I  make  only  the  following  selections.  At  the 
principal  gin-shop  in  Hoiborn,  mere  entered 
on  the  Monday  aj&80  men,  1,865  women,  and 
389  children,  making  a  total  of  5,024  human 
beings  in  one  single  day ;  and  in  the  whale 
week  14,988  persons  had  drank  of  the  poison- 
ous draught  from  one  single  house.  At  the 
principal  gin-ehop  in  Whiteehapel,  this  had 
even  been  exceeded  ;  for  there  had  entered  at 
this  house  on  the  Monday  no  less  than  9,149 
3,180  women,  and  886  children,  making 
d  of  4,801  in  a  single  day ;  and  in  the 
of  the  week  the  numbers  amounted  to 
17,668.  The  grand  total,  for  one  week  only, 
in  she  fourteen  houses  selected,  the  names  of 
which  I  have  seen,  and  dm  localities  of  which 
I  have  myself  inspected,  amount  to  no  less  s 
number  than  969,»438>  divided  in  the  following 
nasnety,  bftt>*8  men,  108,168 
18^88  hiss  111;  the  women  and 


children  united,  nearly  equaling  the  men,  and 
surpassing  them  in  the  grosstoeas  and  depravity 
of  tneir  demeanour !  Alas  I  8k,  is  it  finMand 
of  which  we  are  speuking*-tfes  land  of  the 
lovely  and  the  brave— the  seat  of  the  sciences 
and  the  arts— the  school  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion? or  are  those  attributes  of  excellence 
ascribed  to  us  in  mockery,  in  order  to  heighten 
our  sense  of  sorrow  and  of  shame?  Yes  1  in 
a  country  second  to  none  in  wealth,  in  intelli- 
gence, in  power,  and  I  will  add,  too,  in  general 
purity  of  conduct  and  character,  there  yet  re- 
mains this  deadly  plague-spot,  which  I  call 
upon  the  members  of  mis  House  to  assist,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  in  endeat curing  to 
wipe  away.  K  this  almost  inconceivable  amount 
of  degradation  is  produced  by  fourteen  bouses 
only  in  this  metropolis,  what  must  be  the  mass 
of  vice  and  innuorality  engendered  by  the 
woussnds  of  other  houses  of  the  same  eta, 
though  of  inferior  magnitude,  which  rear  their 
decorated  fronts  in  every  street  and  avenue, 
which  ever  way  we  turn. — though,  like  die 
winted  sepulchres  of  old,  they  are,  without,  all 
gorgeousness  and  splendour5--within,  all  rot- 
tenness and  death ;  and  if  the  waste,  disease, 
and  crime  produced  by  intoxication  in  London 
alone  be  thus  enormous,  what  must  be  the 
aggregate  amount  of  each  in  aU  the  other  towns 
and  dktrietS  of  England?  The  sum  is  so 
fearful  that  I  shrink  appalled  from  its  bare 
contemplation!" 

The  first  step  of  the  Trades'  Unions  (taxi 
Mr.  Owen)  should  be  to  put  a  stop  to  this  vise; 
an  evil  Which  must  be  overthrown  before  stty 
reasonable  expectation  could  be  entertained  4f 
the  success  of  sny  other  of  their  plans  of  ame- 
liorating their  condition. 

The  other  document  alluded  to  at  the  oonU 
inencement  of  the  lecture  was  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "  Trades  Triumphant,  or  UiriW  Ju- 
bilee," which  was  published  by  Hetherhlgton, 
and  might  be  had  fbr  twopence.  The1  following 
extracts  ware  men  read: 

"  The  age  we  live  in  Btands  alone  i  It  fa 
without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  nations.  The 
phenomena  which  have  grown  out  of  it  are  so 
new,  that  to  form  a  right  estimate  Of  them,  a 
new  standard  must  be  erected.  Effect  has 
become  cause.  That  which  was  once  the  mag. 
net,  has  become  the  pole.  Men's  destinies  are 
revolutionized.  In  former  times,  it  was  the 
few  who  triimipb6d--benc€f  brward  it  will  be 
the  millions.  This  is  a  stupendous  revulsion 
€0  think  ef~Kraneporting  and  enkindling ! 
With  die  spread  of  equal  knowledge  comes  the 
participation  of  equal  rights;  equal  rights 
signify  the  consummation  of  die  perfectibility 
of  man :  it  hi  to  this  consummation  the  world 
is  sppfoaumutmg.  It  has  been  the  practice  to 
diitmgoaeh  between  the  theories  of  political 
institutions ;  to  applaud  this,  or  deprecate  that, 
accordingly  as  die  forms  of  either  were  deemed 
adapted  to  the  particular  purpose  held  in  view. 
Hence,  the  apneas  of  the  prosperity  of  England 
has  been  said  to  reside  in  the  prrncipleof 
limited  monarchy ;  hence,  m  fact,  limited 
monarchy  is  sain  to  be  die  principle  alone 
consonant  to  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  Discussion  on  the  point  is  not  now  what 
we  aim  at;  die  problem  will  sodft  be  solved  by 
a  muse  summary  process.  The  restitutions 
springing  op  among  us  now,  are  not  the  crea- 
tkw  of  individual  tail},  nor  die  choice  of  hi. 
dividual  votition ;  but  the  result  of  universal 
esreuanstanee  and  general  wiH.  The  order  of 
events,  during  so  many  ages  reversed,  is  as- 
susjang  its  natural  course*    Society  is  rettttte. 
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ing  to  its   equilibrhun.    The  peasant  is  be- 
coming  elevated,  the  lord  debased.     Selfism, 
and  the  evils  flowing  from  it,  has  had  its 
course ;  it  is  to  be  superseded  by  an  antitheti- 
cal principle— by  the  principle  of  mutual  good. 
In  Britain  and  her  ally,  resplendent  France, 
are  seen  the  first  breaking  up  of  the  old  systems 
of  national  wrong.    From  their  ruins  rise  a 
superstructure,  sublime  as  the  spirit  to  which 
it   is    consecrated — the  spirit  of  everlasting 
truth.    The  laws  by  which  mankind  have, 
except  in  the  primitive  stages  of  society,  been 
'  all  along  governed,  are  those  of  artifice  and 
crime.    Priestcraft  has  done  its  work— des- 
potism has  done  its  work.    There  have  been 
seigneur  and  serf,  sovereign  and  vassal ;  but 
these  things  are  passing  away,  and  shall  be  no 
;  more.    As  liberty  may  be  regarded  the  parent 
'  of  every  virtue,  so  the  re-action  of  oppression 
.  must  be  vice.    If  the  effects  now  operating  in 
the  bosom  of  our  social  life  militate  against 
,  social  good,  the  system  which  originated  them 
is  their  apology.    Not  but  the  evu  will  correct 
itself;  for  the  secret  of  those  effects — the  life 
•  with  which  they  are  animated,  is  liberty — and 
liberty  is  the  salvation  of  alL    When  nations 
are  plundered  of  their  rights,  the  sanctity  of 
justice  is  already  outraged,  and  he  is  its  apostle, 
who,  st  whatever  risk  and  sacrifice,  avenges 
the  violation.    There  are  means  by  which  mis 
'  may  be  accomplished ;  the  multitude  have  be- 
come initiated  into  the  mystery  of  those  means ; 
'  they  are  now  pursuing  them,  and  justice  shall 
be  avenged.    The  principle  now  manifesting 
itself  so  openly  in  this  country  has  long  been 
in  latent  progression.    The  system  of  Trades' 
.  Unions,  in  such  maturity  to-day,  is  not  of  to- 
day's growth:  its  germ  was  sown  with  the 
.  first  errors  of  our  constitution.    It  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  unnatural  extremes  in  society, 
.of  the  inequalities  in  social  condition,  to  which 
.a  succession  of  barbarous   laws  have  given 
birth ;  of  the  luxuries  of  some,  the  destitution 
of  others.    Political  justice  must  have  been 
rooted  out  of  that  society  which  could  exhibit 
the  contrasts  which  exist   in  this   of  Great 
Britain.    Trades'  Unions  are  the  remedy  of 
.  this  cause  of  ill.    Trades'  Unions  are,  there- 
fore, instruments  of  the  national  good.    Com- 
.  bination  must  meet  combination ;  exclusion, 
exclusion.    The  people  unite,  because   their 
rulers  are  united  to  destroy  them.    Earl  Grey 
proclaims  that,  by  his  "  order"  he  will  stand. 
The  multitude  take  up  the  gauntlet ;  by  their 
;  "  order"  they  likewise  must  stand.    It  is  the 
unnatural  ground-work   of  society  that   has 
produced  this  unnatural  array. 

"All  the  unproductive  classes  belong  to  the 
aristocracy :  all  aristocrats  are  combined  against 
the  people.  Society  is  now  composed  of  these 
discordant  elements.  Society  is  resolved  into 
these  distinctions.  There  is  the  master  and 
the  slave ;  the  latter,  who  toils  in  bondage ;  the 
former,  whose  greatness  is  the  sweat  of  the 
slave's  brow.  The  chasm  which  divides  them, 
it  is  obvious,  is  stupendous.  What  must  be 
the  convulsion  that  will  fill  it  up !  The  laws 
are  pronounced  sacred  ;  but  is  sacrilege  then  a 
crime,  when  the  commission  of  the  act  is  the 
restoration  of  men's  right  and  the  establish- 
ment of  justice  ?  By  whom  were  framed  the 
laws  from  which  emerge  the  antagonistic  prin- 
.  cinles  we  eomplain  of?  The  people  had  no 
voice  in  their  construction.  Let  the  people's 
voice  then  abjure  them.  Every  interest  of 
Great  Britain  rests  on  a  false  basis.  The  land- 
lord accumulates  rent,  and  cares  not  in  what 
measure  the  accumulation  detracts  from  the 


farmer's  profit;  the  fanner  snatches  what  he 
can  in  tne  way  of  profit,  and  then  his  only 
anxiety  is  to  lower  wages.  Wages  are  the  re- 
fuse of  the  landlord,  and  the  cHpped-away  ap- 
portionment of  the  capitalist  to  the  miserable, 
who  starves  amidst  the  plenty,  of  which  him- 
self is  the  author. 

"  Is  there  not  a  class  in  Great  Britain — an 
hourly,  a  daily  augmenting  class — over  whom 
has  spread  pauperism  like  a  leprosy  ?  What 
is  that  leprosy  out  a  curse?  the  judgment  of 
the  Gods  pronounced  against  the  sin,  which 
could  forswear  human  birth-rights?  Hasten 
then,  wash  out  the  sin  ;  prepare  the  holocaust 
that  is  to  appease  your  deities.  Unite!  com- 
bine !  Use  ail  possible  means,  invent  all  pos- 
sible contrivances !  Be  firm,  and  stanch  of 
heart!  You  will  at  length  triumph!  Our 
exhortations  are  warm,  because  tne  events 
working  around  us  are  not  to  be  approached  in 
a  cold  and  careless  temperament;  because  a 
perilous  situation  of  circumstances  is  not  to  be 
propitiated  by  indecision  and  feebleness.  The 
moment  is  arrived,  when  the  advocates  of  either 
principle  must  array  themselves ;  when  abso- 
lutism and  freedom  exact  the  open  votes  of 
their  respective  champions.  We  are  of  the 
people ;  we  declare  for  the  people ;  we  raise  our 
standard  in  defence  of  their  operations.  The 
question  is  not  whether,  in  point  of  abstract 
consideration,  the  partitioning,  and  then  con- 
federing  of  society  into  sects ;  of  dividing  it 
into  units  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  re- 
solving it  into  one  grand  unity,  be  to  be  com- 
mended ;  the  question  is,  is  it  consistent  with 
the  principle  of  its  intention— is  it  calculated 
to  its  object  ?  Its  object  is  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  those  grades  which  the  tyranny 
of  bad  government  has  reduced  to  the  designs- 
nation  of  the  lower  classes.  Now,  it  is  of  these 
scorned  and  degraded  lower  classes  that  die 
associations  are  formed  ;  will  any  one  doubt, 
therefore,  the  success  of  the  system,  or  imagine 
it  unadapted  to  its  design  ?  The  union  of  men 
embarked  in  one  common  enterprise,  under 
the  most  ordinary  contingencies,  would  be 
considered  an  earnest  of  triumph  over  every 
difficulty ;  how  much  more  in  tne  present  in- 
stance, when  it  is  the  majority  against  a  piti- 
able and  contemptible  minority.  Ignorance, 
which  has  so  long  exercised  its  influence  over 
the  world,  ever  institutes  rules  subversive  of 
the  general  good.  Admit  every  member  of  the 
human  race  to  an  equal  participation  in  the 
blessings  of  freedom ;  let  there  be  no  lower 
ranks;  and  see  what  an  expansive  force  the 
general  happiness  would  acquire.  Incontest- 
ably  the  Unions  are  just,  as  their  object  is  the 
liberation  of  the  souls  as  well  as  bodies  of  men, 
which  are  manacled  in  an  appalling  thraldom. 
What  an  incalculable  augmentation  of  intelli- 
gence !  what  new  combinations  of  thought ! 
what  accession  to  the  variety  of  our  ideas  would 
arise  from  the  admission  of  these  classes  to  the 
light  and  sunshine  of  knowledge  I  Has  it  never 
occupied  the  attention  of  their  cruel  oppressors 
of  how  many  undreamed-of  enjoyments  they 
are  themselves  probably  deprived  by  their  in- 
sane endeavours  to  contract  the  intellectual 
pale !  Can  they  figure  to  them  the  realms  of 
beauty,  perhaps  unexplored ;  the  true  concep- 
tions of  loveliness,  perhaps  existing,  but  not 
unveiled :  can  they  muse  on  the  creations  of 
art,  and  all  die  wonders  of  poetry,  and  paint- 
ing, and  music ;  can  they  invoke  the  sublimi- 
ties of  a  Phidias,  the  mighty  magic  of  a 
Raphael,  the  gorgeous  dreams  of  even  our  own 
Byron,  without  feeling  that,  were  the  moral 


force  of  the  world  doubled,  sye,ind»itmi^t 
be,  trebled,  by  the  substitution  of  samtarj  for 
injurious  political  institutions,  the  creations  of 
genius,  the  instances  of  human  skill,  those 
marvels  of  human  workmanship,  would  be 
doubled  and  multiplied  to  infinity  ?  Can  they 
feel  this,  and  allow  their  barbarous  sdfism  to 
interpose  its  overwhelming  influence!  Not 
only  is  it  the  corporeal  being  to  which  poverty 
denies  the  beauty  of  development;  it  is  me 
spirit  which  it  crushes,  killing  all  its  faculties 
in  the  first  hour  of  their  vitality.  Whit  hot. 
ror  is  there  not  in  the  reflection  that  themiL 
lions  who  tread  the  earth,  wearing  bat  i 
wearisome  life  from  their  cradle  to  the  gnre, 
are,  by  a  despotism  almost  inconceivable,  shot 
out  from  ail  the  consolations  which  give 
wretchedness  its  balm!  What  anguish  in  the 
thought  that,  while  the  ostentations  of  the 

Seat  imply  profusion,  luxury,  refinement-- 
e  squalid  hovel  of  the   millions  signifies 
penury,  debauchery,  and  wo ! " 

Mr.  Owen,  after  expressing  his  pleasure  that 
penny  and  twopenny  publications  were  fre- 
quently met  with  written  in  the  excdknt 
spirit  of  the  one  under  review,  and  which  vts 
an  earnest  of  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  concluded  as  foUon:- 
"  Did  our  author  say,  if  this  change  should  be 
effected,  that  the  power  of  society  would  be 
doubled  or  trebled?  Why,  suppose  thstwe 
had  all  been  trained  from,  infancy  in  those  trie 
principles,  and  that  we  had  been  plaeed  in 
those  circumstances  most  in  accordance  with 
our  nature;  do  you  imagine  our  power  wesM 
only  be  doubled  or  trebled  ?  I  distinctly  fore- 
see a  change,  which,  when  it  shsll  happen,^ 
increase  our  powers  more  than  a  tomaredfeH. 
Here,  my  friends,  is  a  prize  for  us  to  ea. 
deavour  to  attain  !  Let  each  of  us  potosr 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  we  shall  speafy 
attain  to  a  degree  of  excellence,  mental  jsi 
physical,  that  will  astonish  even  ourselves,'' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Let  our  friend  Consistency  mereki  hm  ss- 
tience  a  little:  the  Executive  are  as animtu 
he  can  be  to  remove  the  evil  complained  of,  & 
there  are  many  and  strong  prejudice*  t»  o- 
counter. 

IfG.  P.  is  the  Messiah,  he  is  not  fa  Ft**  i 
Peace,  for  his  plan  is  rather  worth  «& 
aspect.  It  unUsuit  the  Radical*  btfcte 
the  Co-operators. 

We  are  very  happy  to  hear  from  Charles  Bradley 
and  his  friends,  but  his  letter  is  not  ftnf&t 
able  for  the  pages  of  the  Crisis.  Tina  «* 
soon  put  his  opinions  to  the  test;  lethim^f 
have  patience  for  a  Utile.  WcareeUrmH 
the  race  together,  and  the  best  runner  «0*& 

Wat  Tyler's  plan  is  a  good  joke;  but  we  tefl 
Wat  had  been  dead  some  centuries  eg* 


€$e  Crfst*. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE*- 


It  will  be  seen,  from  a  paragraph  inserted 
from  the  Leeds  Mercury,  that  the  UnionBts 
of  Leeds  have  deserted  the  Union  sad  re- 
turned to  work.  Many  of  them  h* 
also  signed  the  declaration.  The  master* 
are  exulting  over  this  apparent  temporary 
triumph,  and  we,  ourselves,  by  no  isetfs 
experience  any  feelings  of  regret  thatsscfl 
an  event  has  happened,  for  the  priwp 
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upon  which  the  Unions  have  hitherto  been 
shaped  ("  if  shape  it  might  be  called  that 
shape  had    none")    was    a   principle    of 
division  and  discord,  calculated  only  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  enmity  amongst  the  higher 
and  lower  orders  of  producers,  but  never 
to  effect  any  ultimate  or  permanent  benefit 
to  the  poor.     What  some  people,  there- 
fore, call  the  dissolution  of  the  Unions,  we 
call  the  dissolution  of  the  "  striking"  sys- 
*   tern  only ;  a  system  which  can  no  more  be 
called  a  part  of  the  Union  system,  than  a 
wart,  or  a  pustule,  or  a  cancer  can  be 
called  a  member  of  the  human  body.   The 
Unions  will  rise  with  increased  health  and 
energy  after  this  dissolution  as  they  call  it ; 
and  instead  of  acting  in  detached  bodies  as 
hitherto,  each  following  the  impulse  given 
by  its  own  private  isolated  circumstances, 
the  hope  of  gaining  an  additional  sixpence 
per  day,  or  perhaps  the  desire  of  gratify- 
ing some   private  feelings  of  hostility,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  working  popula- 
tion could  not  freely  sympathize,  the  case 
of  each  Union,  eacn  Lodge,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  investigation  of  a  national 
council,  and   the  head  will    assume  the 
control  of  the  fingers  and  the   toes.     We 
shall  always  predict  failure  after  failure 
till  this  take  place.     We  also  now  con- 
gratulate ourselves  and  the  friends  of  the 
co-operative   system  upon  the  favourable 
aspect  which  the  country  presents  for  the 
propagation  and   adoption  of  our    views 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  career  of  the  people  is  straight  for- 
ward to  co-operation,  and  the  stages  seem 
to   be  very  short,    and    the    movements 
quick.     Partial    strikes  are    merely   the 
competitive  system,   in   direct  opposition 
to   co-operation,  and   we  wonder  at  the 
countenance  which  many    professed    co- 
operators  have  given  them  ;  but  probably 
they  encouraged  them  as  means  to  an  end, 
thinking  that  the  people  could  not  other- 
wise  be  convinced  of  the    necessity  of 
adopting  our  ultimate   measure.     If  the 
next  step   is  not  co-operation,  it  will   be 
one  stage  nearer  it,  and  there  is  one  more 
srtage  to  come. 

(From  the  Leeds  Mercury,  of  Saturday.) 
The  union  has,  during  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent week,  been  melting  away  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and  yesterday  its  complete  dissolution  took 
place.  On  Monday  the  unionists  assembled,  as 
usual,  on  Hunslet  Moor,  abused  the  masters, 
the  Leeds  Mercury,  and  its  correspondents,  and 
resolved  never  to  sign  the  declaration.  Tues- 
day, the  pay-day,  however,  produced  a  great 
change  of  tone.  A  small  sum  of  money  being 
in  band,  the  committee  paid  those  of  the  men 
-whose  secession  they  most  feared  2s.  6d*  each, 
including  the  men  wno  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Sheepshanks  and  Co.,  though  these 
liad  only  been  standing  a  week;  whilst  the  poor 
fellows  who  had  been  out  a  month,  including  a 
{treat  majority  of  the  whole,  received  not  a  far- 
thing. What  followed  is  characteristic— the 
men  who  had  got  paid  were  the  first  to  run  and 
sign  the  declaration  renouncing  the  union,  and 
jyfeeers.  Sheepshanks  soon  had  their  mill  full  of 


hands.  Another  meeting  took  place  on  Hunslet 
Moor  on  the  Wednesday,  but  the  rain,  and  a 
cause  still  more  damping,  reduced  the  attend- 
ance to  a  few  hundreds.  Still  there  were  big 
words ;  and  a  counter  declaration,  vowing  in- 
violable attachment  to  the  union,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences  to  the  masters,  was 
agreed  upon.  But  when  signing  was  talked 
about,  the  men  ran  and  signed  the  wrong  docu- 
ment, namely,  that  renouncing  the  union  !  In 
short,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  yesterday, 
there  was  a  race  among  the  applicants  at  the 
mills ;  and  we  regret  to  say  great  numbers  who 
applied  for  work  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  it 
owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  trade,  and  to 
the  numbers  from  other  trades  and  other  places 
who  have  been  taken  into  the  mills  during  the 
strike.  About  forty-five  mills  and  dressing 
shops  have  been  standing,  but  nearly  all  are 
now  at  work  again.  The  masters  having  com- 
pletely triumphed,  we  trust  they  will  use  their 
victory  generously,  and  not  suffer  the  slightest 
feeling  of  resentment  towards  a  class  or  towards 
individuals  to  sully  it  They  have  done  well  to 
break  up  a  union  which  had  acted  in  an  inso- 
lent, tyrannical,  and  mischievous  manner;  but 
let  diem  not  sow  the  seeds  of  future  unions,  by 
attempting  to  gain  unfair  advantages  over  then* 
men.  We  trust  the  masters  feel  it  a  happiness 
to  give  good  wages,  and  to  see  their  men  com- 
fortable and  well  fed.  We  are  convinced  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  masters  to  have  workmen 
who  are  in  such  circumstances,  rather  than  to 
have  half-starved,  listless,  and  debilitated  work- 
men. The  Union  being  broken  up,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  orders  which  have  Deen  driven 
away  from  Yorkshire,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty  of  having  them  executed,  will  be 
regained ;  and  if  trade  should  revive,  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  workmen  who  will  now 
be  left  out  of  employment  may  again  find 
work. 

Although  the  circumstances  of  our  own 
suffering  fellow  countrymen  absorb  our 
chief  interest,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  in  that  part  of 
the  world  where  science  and  art  first  came 
into  being,  or  at  least  were  cradled  in  their 
infancy,  and  tutored  in  their  youth.  The 
success  which  has  attended  the  arms  of 
Mehemet  Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pacha  must  be 
productive  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  create  a  new  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  laying  open  to  European  curi- 
osity, intelligence,  and  commerce  an  im- 
mense track  of  land,  which  has  hitherto  been' 
clouded  in  almost  impenetrable  mystery,  and 
dissociated  from  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  West,  yet  possessing  in  itself  a  consi- 
derable fund  of  intelligence,  and  abundant 
materials  for  the  production  of  the  most 
valuable  wealth.  The  sovereign  of  Egypt 
is  evidently  richly  impregnated  with  toe 
liberal  principles  of  Europe,  and  deter- 
mined to  break  through  the  detestable 
prejudices  of  his  subjects;  prejudices 
which  teach  them  to  regard  every  other 
people  with  abhorrence,  and  even  to  make 
a  degrading  distinction  between  a  Mussul- 
man and  a  Christian,  by  compelling  the 
latter  to  walk  on  foot,  whilst  the  former  is 


allowed  to  ride  on  horseback.  Ibrahim 
has  discontinued  this  barbarous  partiality 
of  Eastern  legislation,  by  granting  the  same 
privileges  to  Christians  as  to  Mahometans 
in  this  respect.  H  is  illiberal  subjects  com- 
plained of  this  equality  of  treatment,  and 
asked  how  the  Mussulman  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Christian?  Ibrahim 
replied,  "  Let  the  Mussulmans  ride  upon 
dromedaries,  if  they  please;  the  Christians 
are  sure  not  to  follow  their  example."  'He 
has  also  conferred  the  same  civic  privi- 
leges upon  Mahometans,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians; entitling  each  of  the  three  sects  to 
hold  offices  under  government,  and  act  as 
judicial  authorities.  We  wish  our  owo 
liberals  of  the  reform  administration  would 
learn  a  lesson  of  liberality  from  this  oriental 
despot — whose  rapid  career  of  innovation 
is  threatening  even  to  outstrip  in  speed  the 
boasted  liberality  and  political  economy  of 
the  West.  But  it  is  the  fate  of  political 
economy  to  teach  its  adepts  to  move  with 
such  extreme  caution,  that  they  them- 
selves become  inert  with  delay,  and  the 
people  become  impatient  because  they 
can  discern  no  progress.  Slowness  of 
movement  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  a 
proof  of  wisdom.  A  sudden  spring,  a 
rapid  and  unexpected  advance,  is  more 
frequently  made  by  a  skilful,  than  an  in- 
experienced and  unsuccessful  leader.  To 
be  always  slow  and  cautious,  is  a  proof  of 
weakness  and  timidity  ;  but  to  be  some- 
times slow  and  sometimes  quiek,  as  occa* 
sion  requires,  .or  opportunity  permits,  is 
the  result  of  caution,  genius  to  contrive, 
and  courage  to  execute. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  Madame  Da- 
rusmont,  late  Miss  Frances  Wright,  deli- 
vered a  lecture  to  a  large  and  respectable 
assembly  in  Freemason's  Hall,  Great 
Queen-street,  on  the  subject  of  Education. 
The  lecture  was  characterized  by  great 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  diction,  aud  the 
delivery  was  full  of  ease  and  dignity  of 
manner.  We  were  pleased,  for  many  rea- 
sons ;  first,  because  it  was  a  woman  who 
addressed  us;  woman,  who  has  long  been 
doomed  to  scholarship  and  obedience,  not 
because  she  is  inferior  in  point  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  worth,  but  because  her 
physical  weaknesses  aud  maternal  cares 
have  subjected  her  to  the  imperious  rale 
of  the  male,  who  having  first  asserted  his 
corporeal  superiority,  found  it  an  easy 
matter  to  fix  the  impression  of  a  moral 
and  intellectual  superiority  also.  The 
delusion,  like  many  other  delusions  both 
in  polities  and  religion,  is  beginning  to  die 
away,  and  woman,  like  the  oppressed  and 
neglected  poor,  is  beginning  to  assert  her 
right  to  teach  as  well  as  to  be  taught. 
Being  in  such  a  good  humour,  we  could 
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not  fail  to  be  pleased,  some  may  say ;  and 
thiok  it  would  have  been  a  higher  com- 
pliment to  the  Lecturer,  to  have  said  no- 
thing about  the  good  humour,  if  we  meant 
to  praise  her ;  but  we  speak  without  par- 
tiality, for  we  speak  as  an  entire  stranger 
— of  one  whom  we  know  not  personally, 
and  whom  we  saw  and  heard  on  Tuesday 
last  for  the  first  time.  The  lecture  was 
general  in  the  view  which  it  took  of  the 
subject;  it  seemed  to  be  better  adapted 
for  an  introductory  lecture  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Education,  than  for  a  lecture  upon 
Education  itself.  It  was  more  theoretical 
than  practical ;  but  as  theory  must  always 
precede  practice,  we  did  not  consider  this 
as  a  fault,  and  listened  attentively  to  the 
general  principles  which  Madame  D.  re- 
gards as  the  foundation  of  practical  edu- 
cation. 

"  Man,  and  the  world  around  him,"  she 
observed,  "  were  the  two  subjects  of  con- 
templation— the  moi  and  the  nan  moi  of 
the  Saint  Simonians;  and  man  himself 
she  considered  in  a  twofold  light :  first, 
as  an  individual;  and  secondly,  as  a 
species."  Our  wicked  heart  seemed  dis- 
posed to  make  another  man — man  the 
sectarian.  However,  a  sectarian  is  a 
sort  of  individual,  and  the  lecturer  and 
we  agree  very  well.  The  individual  is 
limited  in  respect  to  capacity  and  dura- 
tion ;  to  the  species  no  bounds  can  be  fixed. 
The  individual  has  its  infancy,  its  youth, 
its  manhood,  and  decay ;  but  the  species 
is  going  progressively  onward,  and  we  can 
see  no  limits  to  its  progress  in  intelli- 
gence. 

We  wish  we  could  convey  to  our 
readers  a  condensed  view  of  the  whole 
lecture,  which  after  these  preliminary  ob- 
servations, drew  a  very  clear  and  striking 
comparison  between  education  as  it  is, 
and  education  as  it  ought  to  be.  But 
not  having  space  for  a  lengthened  critique, 
and  trusting  wholly  to  our  memory,  we 
shall  merely  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  one  single  idea,  which  made 
more  impression  upon  us  than  any  other 
which  the  lecture  contained.  It  was  to 
the  following  purport—"  that  the  worldbad 
hitherto  been  instructed  and  governed  not 
by  the  nett  amount  of  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  ages  and  mankind*  but  by 
the  nett  amount  of  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  individuals  and  sects."  This 
is  a  valuable  idea,  and  very  happily  ex* 
pressed,  and  serves  very  suitably  to  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  the  new 
world  and  the  old;  the  old  world  being 
%  system  in  which  <me  sect  domineers  over  j 


the  rest;  the  new  world  being  a  system 
in  which  all  sects  and  parties  are  blended 
together ;  and  those  truths  which  all  and 
each  possess  are  collected  into  one  har- 
monious whole.— This  is  die  foundation 
of  true  charity ;  but  who  acts  upon  it  ? 
ljfho  is  it  that  seeks  for  truth  amongst  all 
sects,  and  parties,  and  politics,  and  re- 
ligions, and  tries  to  blend  them  together  ? 
Echo  answers,  who  is  it  ? 

Madame  Darnsmont  announced  her 
next  lecture  for  Thursday,  the  90th  in- 
stant, in  the  same  place.  Subject — Re- 
form. We  hope  the  friends  of  liberality 
and  woman  will  honour  her  with  their 
presence. 


literature- 


Extract  from  the  Work  of  James  Simpson,  Ad- 
vocate, on  "  Necessity  of  Popular  Education, 
as  a  National  Object.'9 
t  "  Nothing  more  is  wanted  than  the  degree  of 
liberality  now  advocated,  to  obtain  for  Britain 
at  large  the  invaluable  boon  of  popular  educa- 
tion. If  dominant  sects  are  listened  to,  we 
shaD  never  see  the  day  of  its  coming;  our 
people  will  remain  uneducated  secularly,  un- 
educated religiously,  and  in  their  present  state 
of  debasement  and  suffering.  It  is  trusted,  it 
is  entreated,  that  the  conscientious  of  the  domi- 
nant sects  will  lay  the  state  of  the  question  to 
heart,  for  it  has  come  to  this  issue :  Education 
to  embrace  all  sects,  or  no  education !  Let 
them  not,  by  holding  out,  defeat  both  our 
object  and  their  own.  The  government,  once 
persuaded  that  this  is  the  alternative,  (and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  so  persuaded, 
and  moreover  that  a  large  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature are  so  too,)  ought  not  to  wait  till  they 
succeed  in  removing  prejudices,  and  recon- 
ciling clashing  interests.  On  them  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility  rests.  The  state  of  the 
country  calls  for  the  education  of  the  people 
with  a  voice  which  overwhelms  the  dull  and 
feeble  tone  of  sectarian  opposition.  An  im- 
mense increase  of  political  power  has  been 
given  to  a  class,  as  vet  but  imperfectly  edu- 
cated. Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  a  wise  use  of 
that  power,  without  a  great  enlargement  of  the 
means  of  education  ? 

"  Let  the  opponents  of  such  extension  of  en- 
lightenment reflect  that  they  cannot  deprive 
the  people  of  their  political  power,  by  refusing 
them  the  means  of  using  it  well  and  wisely. 
Finally,  let  the  people  do  their  duty  to  them- 
selves, and  demand  from  the  nation  that  intel- 
lectual and  moral  elevation,  to  which  their 
tmrdens,  their  labour,  and  their  common 
nature  entitle  them." 

[We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  us 
drawing  more  copiously  from  this  admirable 
work  of  the  Scotch  barrister,  whose  masterly 
pleading  in  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity  calls 
for  our  ardent  and  active  sympathy  with  his 
labours,  as  well  as  our  warmest  gratitude. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  present  generation 
of  sectarians  are  not  sufficiently  liberalised  to 
admit  of  a  national  education.  The  following 
is  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  teachers  whim 
abound  in  different  parts  of  this  land  of  iight 
and  liberty:] 


KILRU8H  PETTY  8B86I0NS,  Jumit 

March  op  Intellect.— A  hah-daft  t*L 
ing  little  body,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Carroll,  and  the  occupation  of  a  sctaohnatte, 
stated  that  he  was  unable  to  recover  hit  im 
from  Mr.  Dennis  Disney,  lor  "  thutoriafha 
childer  who  were  to  theme  with  their  late." 

Magistrate— You  sre  a  schoolmaster,  I  p* 
sume? 

Carroll — Yes,  your  worship,  my  come  of 
instruction  comprises  reading  an'  writing 
English  grammar,  mensuration,  the  cooneof 
Wosther  (Voster's  arithmetic). 

Disney — It  does  aygh,  bad  coons  ye  est 
putting  my  boys  through  then,  HjstherCav 
roll 

Carroll — I  stand  in  vour  defiance,  my  cfanL 
ther  is  better  to  be  looked  into  than  join,  my 
how. 

Disney— Arrah,  yer  worship,  here's  Ifier?, 
the  eldest ;  swear  mm,  and  examine  him,  n 
regard  o'  Ac  lamin*  that  cold  Baser  vs 
given  him* 

Micky,  a  rosy,  well-grown  lad,  scaring 
made  his  bow,  and  entering  the  witneavta, 
proceeded  to  state  that  Carroll,  in  place  o'ds 
use  o'  die  globes,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
"  learned  lore,"  was  buttherin  him  op  a 
being  a  dane  likely  voting  boy,  and  that  k 
Carroll  would  teach  nim  to  make  drink  fer  the 
girls,  which,  if  administered,  would  faring 
the  snuggest  colleen  in  the  country  tvanaa 
to  him.TGreat  laughter.) 

Carrotf— Mickv  aroo,  what's  that  yea'ie 
saying  that  way,  is  it  me,  your  preceptor?  I 
wonder  at  you ;  sure  you're  sworn  to  spabthe 
truth. 

Magistrate— Silence,  Sir;  the  wtoeaiiBtf 
be  allowed  to  speak  without  interruption. 

Micky— Yes,  gentlemen,  and  moreover,  k 
said,  when  he'd  have  his  new  dothes  at  Cant- 
mas,  he'd  instruct  me  to  compose  loyeJettt 
would  sack  Plato  (whoever  he  was),  if  hews 
alive  and  well,  to  equal ;  dear  knows  he  wu  i 
dhroU  masthur. 

Carroll  (indignantly)— Dickens  a  ryflaska* 
veracity  in  his  affirmation. 

Magistrate— But,  Disney,  if  he  Uogto  you 
other  sons,  and  confined  his  fove-lestoni  to  the 
eldest,  why  not  pay  him  ? 

Disney — Your  rivarence,  he  was  do  good 
for  old  or  young,  hard  forthin  to  the  thing  k 
Hked  but  a  blast  of  the  pipe. 

Here  the  gravity  of  the  bench  wst  com* 
pletely  upset,  as  was  the  temper  of  fe 
pedagogue,  who,  on  being  awarded  the  batfa 
the  original  demand,  retired,  lrnuddog^ 
great  genius  was  ever  a  curse  to  its 
— Irish  Paper. 


8nwnf  o  M aohuol— An  ingenious  iiechmc 
is  making  a  machine  for  the  purpose  ofawiif 
It  is  to  be  upon  the  stocking-frame  snoop*, 
and  he  has  so  far  succeeded  as  to  6m  * 
straight  seam,  which,  when  pressed  dess, 
looks  equally  strong  and  neat  ss  if  dosewj1 
needle.  Should  the  plan  succeed  geautfy  * 
suit  of  clothes,  after  they  are  cut  «*>■££ 
put  together  in  em  hour,  by  one  man,  i»*j 
exception  of  working  the  hutttn-hoH  ** 
putting  buttons  on ! 


Wois«f**  Guam  Lodok  or  OrsaanW 
8ratAW  Bowser  Masses,  we  iiiadesums<  ssss 
a  meeting  oa  Monday  creator ,  at  sis  ***t"*v* 
the  GrttnV  Bmgl+niteU  Be*  lies  ustrs.  **— ' 
are  resjuasted  to  be  pesetas!  tolls**. 
y   '  O 
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Injustice  of  the  Law.— The  Attorney 
General,  in  moving  for  leave  to  faring  in  a  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
confessed  that,  "  by  what  waa  commonly  called 
the  Lords*  act,  any  debtor  who  owed  a  sum  not 
exceeding  3001.  may  be  compelled  to  surrender 
up  Ids  property,  and,  in  the  event  of  conceal, 
ing  or  making  away  with  it,  was  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  transportation ;  but,  if  his 
debts  happened  to  be  somewhat  above  this  he 
could  retain  his  property,  and  live  in  luxury 
upon  it,"  Can  any  thing  be  more  scandalously 
unjust  to  the  poor  man,  and  more  favourable  to 
the  rich  delinquent  than  this  law  ?  which  they 
are  only  proposing  to  amend  in  this  second  sea- 
aton  of  reform ;  but  the  members  are  so  anxious 
to  dose  the  session  that  it  is  questionable  if  they 
have  patience  to  do  justice  to  the  poor  debtor 
till  after  the  recess.  Even  upon  the  occasion  of 
Sir  8.  Whalley's  important  motion  for  the  re- 
peal  of  the  assessed  taxes,  there  were  not  forty 
members  present,  and,  being  counted,  the 
house  consequently  adjourned. 


ORGANIC  REMAINS,orORYCTOLOGY. 


Thanks  to  the  industry  and  science  of  modern 
philosophers,  we  now  have  abundant  records  of 
the  past  history  of  the  world,  long,  very  long, 
before  the  invention  of  letters,  when  chroniclers 
first  began  to  flatter  the  vices  and  crimes  of 
kings,  and  the  follies  and  errors  of  nations,  in 
what  is  called  history.  These  modest  tablets 
never  He ;  and  if  not  perverted  by  the  craft  of 
man,  they  supply  materials  for  exneustless  ob- 
servation end  contemplation.  By  their  means 
we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  revolutions  of  or. 
ganie  being  from  the  granitic  base  even  to  our 
age,  and  to  carry  the  history  of  the  globe 
through  numerous  perihelian  periods,  perhaps 
for  thousands  of  thousands  of  years. 

Fracastaro  was  die  first  modern,  who,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  insisted  that  fossil-shells, 
Ac,  had  belonged  to  living  animals.  The  gra- 
tuitous idea  of  a  plastic  imitative  force  nad 
existed  for  ages,  and  continued  for  two  other 
centuries.  Others,  even  to  our  day,  have  as- 
cribed them  to  the  dehigeof  Noah.  Dr.  Plott, 
in  1C77,  ascribed  diem  to  "a  plastic  virtue 
latent  in  the  earth." 

In  all  countries,  on  digging  to  certain  depths, 
and  in  mining,  the  remains  of  fishes,  vege- 
tables, quadrupeds,  and  birds,  are  found  in  the 
noil  or  embedded  in  the  rocks,  except  in  those 
of  simple  substance  and  primitive  antiquity. 
The  general  regularity  with  which  those  that 
are  marine  are  laid  at  one  level,  and  those  which 
sure  products  of  land  are  laid  at  another,  and 
the  alternations  of  these  marine  and  land  pro- 
ducts, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sea  has 
repeatedly  covered  the  lend  for  long  periods  of 
time,  and  that  the  land  has,  at  intermediate 
periods,  been  dry.  The  remains  consist,  always 
at  certain  depths,  of  species  of  animals,  vege- 
tables, &c,  not  now  in  existence,  and  often  of 
genera  not  congenial  to  the  present  climate. 

Cuvier  has  enumerated  several  hundred 
genera  of  animals,  fishes,  and  vegstahles  se 
found,  of  which,  there  are  none  among  die 
living  genera  and  species. 

The  lowest  rocks,  it  is  therefore  inferred, 
prere  at  one  time  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
the  seat  of  organic  life.  These  appear  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  some  great  revohrtioaa, 
sxhkh  btought  new  tribes  of  oraaniaed  beings, 
while  their  kinds  prove  mat  the  surface  waa 
sovered  with  water*    The  subsequent  appear- 


ance of  amphibia,  &c,  prove  the  development 
of  dry  land  where  these  appear  to  have  been 
swept  away.  Among  the  later  solid  rocks,  the 
monstrous  race  of  herbiferous  quadrupeds  and 
gigantic  lacerta  came  into  existence,  when  the 
earth  seems  to  have  acquired  herbage  for  their 
subsistence.  How  long  this  race  kept  posses- 
sion cannot  be  guessed,  but  their  length  of  Kfe 
is  well  known.  The  gypsum,  Sec,  which  new 
contains  their  remains,  is  covered  with  newer 
deposits,  abounding  in  sea-shells ;  and  above 
this  stratum  is  found  a  new  rase  of  herbiferous 
animals  of  the  genera  of  the  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros, Ac;  and  above  them  is  the  first  loose 
soil,  intermixed  with  marine  substances,  proving 
second  or  third  immersions  of  the  sea;  and 
above  this  lies  the  soil  which  the  present  race 
of  animals  enjoy. 

The  age  of  the  rocks  indicates  the  ageof  the 
remains,  but  we  can  measure  neither  by  any 
comparison  with  known  time. 

Tne  older  secondary  rocks  contain  peculiar 
aquatic  plants  and  reeds,  then  above  these  mad- 
repores, corals,  &c,  all  fixed  where  they  lived; 
then  shell-fish,  very  simple,  but  differing  from 
all  now  in  existence;  m  strata  above  these, 
fishes,  bamboos,  and  ferns;  in  a  still  higher 
stratum  are  more  complicate  shells  and  ovipa- 
rous amphibia,  as  crocodiles,  tortoises,  and 
reptiles;  these  are  embedded  in  the  uttermost 
solid  rocks  of  the  oldest  secondary  formation. 

In  the  newest  solid  rock  formations,  whales, 
seals,  and  birds  appear;  above  these,  land 
animals  of  enormous  sine,  birds  and  fresh- water 
shells,  all  in  concrete  recks. 

Above  these,  in  the  lowest  beds  of  loose  soil 
and  peat  bogs,  elephants,  elks,  rhinoceroses, 
of  peculiar  species  are  found.  Near  the  surface 
is  found  die  remains  of  the  existing  races. 
Human  bones  have  only  been  found  among 
these. 


EGYPT. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Alexandria,  dated 
April  28: — "The  clear-sighted  men  of  this 
country  cannot  persuade  themselves  that  the 
jealous  enemies  of  Egypt  have  cordially  granted 
their  pardon.  Though  anxiously  desirous  of 
peace,  they  feel  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  conse- 
quences or  a  renewal  of  the  war,  if  one  should 
arise  out  of  the  machinations  of  Russia.  It 
may  be  fully  expected  that,  in  ease  this  power 
should  attack  us  by  sea  and  land,  in  concert 
with  the  Porte,  winch,  unfortunately,  has  be- 
come entirely  subjected  to  it,  England  and 
France  would  necessarily  interpose,  and  ac- 
knowledge Mehemet  AH  to  be  independent  de 
jure,  as  he  is  de  facto.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
difficulties  by  which  Ibrahim  Pacha  is  sur- 
rounded, and  the  numerous  intrigues  carried 
on  against  him  in  the  provinces,  he  is  in  the 
way  of  putting  affairs  in  a  good  train,  and  dis- 

gays  on  all  occasions  both  decision  and  talent, 
e  is  above  all  indulgence,  ie  indefatigable, 
and,  in  tact,  is  destined  to  accomplish  great 
things.  The  expedition  against  Yemen  will 
shortly  be  crowned  with  complete  success. 
The  navy  is  in  a  condition  not  to  fear  an  en- 
counter with  that  of  Russia.  It  consists  of 
nine  ships  of  die  fine,  eight  frigates,  and  ether 
small  vessels.  Numerous  sailors  are  daOy 
coming  to  man  it  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
notice  the  Turkish  fleet,  since  aM  the  world  is 
fully  competent  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  it. 
In  speaking  of  our  land  forces,  I  have  to  in. 
form  you  of  the  departure  of  <ien*  DembinskL 
It  is  said  he  has  quitted  the  Viceroy  because  his 
highness  would  not  employ  his  fellow- country- 


men, and  the  true  friends  of  Egypt  regret  that 
she  should  be  deprived  of  these  brave  auxili- 
aries, each  of  whom  is  of  inestimable  value  in 
a  new  army.  But  it  is  believed  that  Mehemet 
Ah'  has  had  his  hands  tied  in  this  affair,  and 
that  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Poles  have  either 
directly  or  indirectly  forced  him  to  reject  their 
offers.  With  Dembinski  we  have  lost  another 
Pole  who  was  taken  when  very  young  by  the 
Turks,  and  made  a  colonel,  in  which  rank  he 
served  in  the  Ottoman  army  in  the  campaigns 
of  Syria;  he  afterwards  entered  the  EgvnSsn 
service,  and  waa  known  by  the  name  ofNadir 
Bey.  The  presence  of  the  Viceroy  at  Cairo  has 
given  an  impulse  to  commerce,  and  brought 
into  the  treasury  some  very  considerable  sums, 
which  have  been  due  for  many  years  from  mer- 
chants, most  of  whom  are  natives,  and  some  of 
whom  had  falsely  declared  themselves  to  be  in  a 
state  of  insolvency.  His  highness  has  on  this 
occasion  displayed  more  lenity  than  many  other 
creditors  would  have  shown,  and  accepted  com- 
promises which  any  tribunal  would  have  re- 
jected, shutting  hiaeyeson  many  acts  of  fraud. 
He  has  sent  to  prison  only  a  few  outrageously- 
fraudulent  bankrupts;  but  even  these  are 
treated  with  a  mildness  and  indulgence  which 
shames  the  prisons  of  France.  You  will  learn 
with  pleasure  that  Abbi  Effendi,  the  chief  of 
the  young  men  who  were  sent  to  Paris  for  in- 
struction, has  not  only  been  pardoned  for 
having  manifested  equivocal  opinions  while  at 
Constantinople,  but  has  even  been  created  a 
Bey.  He  is  about  to  be  placed  in  an  office 
which  will  afford  him  an  oportunity  of  exercis- 
ing to  advantage  that  knowledge  which  he 
acquired  in  France.  Cultivation  has  been 
very  much  improved  in  all  the  different  dis- 
tricts since  the  tour  made  by  the  Viceroy  last 
year,  in  consequence  of  th&emrveUlanc*  he  then 
established.  The  produce  will  be  much  in- 
creased, and  if  peace  continues  the  people  will 
be  relieved  by  a  reduction  of  the  taxes,  as  the 
government  so  intends  as  soon  as  the  expendi- 
ture can  be  diminished.  Pains  are  taking  in 
improving  the  quality  of  indigo  by  means  of  a 
new  process  introduced  by  M.  Rochet,  a 
Frenchman,  who  has  found  the  art  of  render- 
ing our  indigo  as  fine  as  any  produced  in  the 
Indies,  and  he  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  principal  manufactory  established  at  Man. 
sourale.  M.  Rochet  also  introduced  the  chlo- 
rate of  lime,  which  waa  so  beneficial  during 
the  reign  of  the  cholera,  and  who  sent  to  the 
Luxor  a  barrel,  which  preserved  the  crew 
from  that  terrible  scourge.'' — French  Paper, 


The  very  easy  labours  of  Negresses,  native 
Americans,  and  other  women  in  the  savage 
state,  have  been  often  noticed  by  travellers. 
This  point  is  not  explicable  by  any  prerogative 
of  physical  formation  ;  for  the  pervis  is  rather 
smaller  in  these  bark-coloured  races  that  in  the 
European  and  other  white  people.  Simple 
diet,  constant  and  laberioaa  exertion,  give  to 
these  children  ci  nature  a  hardihood  of  consti- 
tution, and  exempt  them  from  mast  of  die  ills 
which  afflict  the  indolent  and  luxurious  females 
of  civilised  societies;  in  the  latter,  however, 
the  haroVwoririag  women  of  the  lower  classes' 
in  the  country  often  suffer  as  lkde  from  child- 
birth aa  those  of  any  other  race.  Aaalogeus 
differences,  from  the  hke  cause,  may  be  seen  in 
the  animal  kingdom:  cows  kept  at  towns,  and 
other  animals  deprived  of  their  healthful  exer- 
cise, and  accustomed  to  unnatural  food  and 
habits,  often  have  cnaWast  labours,  and  suffer 
much  in  nmnimtkn^^LAMBammuFiifiii^^ 


THE    CRISIS. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  LIBRARY   FOR 
WORKING  MEN. 


A  correspondent,  who  gives  his  name  and 
address,  has  heen  induced,  by  our  notice  of  Sir 
John  Herschell's  Address  to  the  subscribers  of 
the  Windsor    and  Eton  Public  Library,  in 
No.  95  of  the  'Penny  Magazine/  to  send  us 
an  account  of  a  similar  institution  on    the 
Borders,  with  which  he  had  been  himself  con- 
nected.   He   states  that   a   gentleman,  well 
known  for  his  enlarged  views  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  society,  being  one  evening  in  the 
place,  was  led  to  enquire  whether  there  was 
any  public  library  in  the  town.    He  was  in- 
formed in  reply,  that  there  was  one  of  ample 
extent,  the  entrance-money  to  which  was  5/., 
and  the  annual  payment  lis.     Feeling  this  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor,  he  enquired 
if  there  was  no  other  library.     He  was  told 
that  there  was  the  "  Tradesman's  Library/* 
the  entrance  to  which  was  1/.  and  the  yearly 
payment  4s.    The  was  nearer  the  point  cer- 
tainly, but  still  did  not  exactly  meet  the  views 
from  which  this  gentleman  s  enquiries  had 
proceeded.    "  It  will  not  supply  the  young," 
was  his  reply ;    "  you  must   try  another,  to 
excite  the  desire   of  knowledge    among  the 
young  and  the  poor."    The  minister  of  the 
parish,  his   lady,  and  a  few  other  persons, 
adopted  the  suggestion.    In  a  few  days  SO/, 
were  freely  and  readily  given,  and  the  donors 
were  called  to  a  meeting  in  the  Town-hall. 
At  this  meeting  some  were  for  allowing  to  the 
readers  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  books,  but 
the  majority  very  properly  doubted  the  pru- 
dence of  this    plan,  and    it  was  decided  to 
eherish  the  natural  desire  of  independence  in 
the  poorest  and  youngest  by  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  a  penny  monthly.    It  was  also  agreed 
that  the  volumes  should  be  of  small  extent, 
that  they  might  be  returned  once  a  month  or 
oftner.    The  sum  raised  procured  about  eighty 
volumes,  and  a  donation  from  the  first  mover 
of  the  plan  added  twenty  or  thirty  more.    The 
second  week  after  the  commencement  there 
were  above  one  hundred  applicants,  of  whom 
about  thirty  were  poor  labourers  or  solitary 
females,  and  a  larger   number   were  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.    Numbers  of  them  had 
not  read  two  hours  in  succession  for  many 
years  before.    At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  the  readers  were  allowed,  at  their  own 
desire,  to  pay  for  six  months  at  once,  instead 
of  a  penny  monthly.    Our  correspondent  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote,  which  illustrates 
the  useful  effect  of  such  institutions  upon  those 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended. 

In  die  following  spring,  when  the  days  were 
lengthened,  one  of  toe  readers,  an  agricultural 
labourer,  came  with  the  book  he  had  been 
using,  and  declined  to  take  another.  He  stated 
that,  labouring  at  a  distance  for  so  many  hours, 
he  should  not  be  able,  during  the  summer,  to  in- 
dulge his  desire  for  nufre  reading.  On  being 
asked  if  he  thought  hfe  monthly  penny  had 
been  well  spent,  his  hard  countenance  assumed 
the  air  of  one  who  had  found  a  treasure  as  he 
replied,—"  Had  I  paid  you  a  shilling  a  week, 
instead  of  a  monthly  penny,  myself  and  family 
would  have  been  gainers.  During  the  winter 
months  I  and  those  like  me  got  home  and  took 
-  dinner  between  four  and  five  o'clock.  Then  an 
ill-ordered  house  and  a  noisy  family  induced  me 
and  others  to  go  out.  If  the  weather  was 
favourable,  we  stood  to  talk  and  spend  an  hour 
at  the  Cross.;  if  otherwise,  we  went  into  a 
smithy  for  shelter,  and  often  to  the  public. 


house,  and,  though  I  am  not  given  to  drink, 
yet  we  had  to  spend  a  little  when  there,  and 
even  a  little  frequently  occurring  is  felt  by  a 
poor  man.  When  I  took  home  my  first  book 
from  the  library  I  was  asked  to  read  aloud,  but 
objected  because  of  the  noisy  children.  After 
some  time,  the  younger  were  put  to  sleep,  and 
I  began  to  read.  Next  morning,  and  every 
evening  after,  my  house  was  clean  and  in  order, 
the  fireside  trimmed,  my  meal  waiting,  the 
children  in  bed,  or  allowed  to  sit  up  on  condi- 
tion of  listening  as  quietly  as  their  attentive 
mother.  The  book  we  obtained  from  the 
library  was  Goldsmith's  *  Animated  Nature/ 
and  it  has  been  highly  interesting  to  us.  And, 
Sir,  apart  from  all  we  have  learned  by  read- 
ing, to  find,  week  after  week,  my  own  house 
the  most  comfortable,  and  my  own  family  the 
happiest  I  ever  saw,  shows  me  that  a  poor  man 
with  his  book  in  his  hand  may  be  as  happy  as 
the  richest  or  moat  noble."  This  man  con- 
cluded with  assuring  our  correspondent  that 
he  had  heard  from  outers  statements  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  made  for  himself.— Penny 
Magazine*  


LECTURES,  fcc. 
At  the  Institution,  14,  Charlotte. street. 
Mr.  Smith,  Sunday  morning,  at  half*  past  eleven. 
Mr.  Oven,  Sunday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock. 

A  Discussion  on  Tuesday  evening,  34th  inst. 
Subject :  "  What  are  the  remedies  for  the  perma- 
nent removal  of  poverty  from  the  productive 
classes?"    Chair  taken  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  56th  Social  Festival  of  the  Association  of 
the  Indostrious  Classes  will  be  held  at  the  Insti- 
tution, 14,  Charlotte-street,  on  Monday,  June  30. 
Tickets  Is.  6d.,  or  Is.  and  a  one-hour  note  each, 
tea  and  coffee  included. 

"SOCIAL  AQUATIC  EXCURSION. 

The  Stewards  of  the  Cbarlotte.street  Festivals 
announce  to  the  Friends  of  the  Institution,  that 
they  have  engaged  the  spacious  and  superior 
Steam- vessel  Hero,  for  Monday,  June  23,  which 
will  leave  St.  Katharine's  Pier  at  8  o'clock  pre- 
cisely for  Rochester-Bridge,  passing  the  Royal 
Fleet  in  the  River  Med  way.  Such  of  the  Com- 
pany as  may  choose  to  go  on  shore,  can  do  so  at 
Gravosend  or  Sheerness,  and  the  vessel  will  take 
them  up  again  at  Rochester,  or  on  its  return.  The 
Bands  of  the  Institution  have  kindly  consented 
to  assist  on  the  occasion. 

Tickets,  4s.  each ;  Children  3s.  To  be  had  at 
the  Institution,  and  at  the  Crisis  Office.  For  fur- 
ther  particulars  see  bills 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Social 
System  will  shortly  be  called,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  effectually  carrying  out  the  original 
objects  of  the  Institution,  of  which  meeting  notice 
will  be  given  next  week. 

It  is  again  particularly  requested  that  the 
Holders  of  Notes  will  bring  them  in  without  delay. 

The  Shoe  Factors  of  Wellingborough  having 
followed  the  example  of  "  the  Twenty  Tyrants  of 
Derby,"  by  discharging  their  men  because  they 
have  refused  to  desert  their  Union,  the  Committee 
ofOperativeCordwainers  beg  leave  to  inform  their 
Brothers  of  all  trades  that  no  time  has  been  lost 
io  employing  their  turned-out  brethren  on  their 
own  capital  and  at  advanced  wagea :  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  have  now  on  band  a  quan- 
tity of  good  boots  and  shoes  for  sale  at  the  Depot, 
14,  Charlotte-street,  at  such  prices  and  of  such 
quality  as  cannot  be  equalled  in  London.  Bro- 
thers, come  and  give  our  Union  Shop  a  trial ! 


IMPORTANT  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

EVANS'S  PILLS  OF  HEALTH  are  a rumble 
remedy  for  fevers,  bilious  attacks,  fcc.  They 
will  cure  dropsy*  gout,  gravel,  lumbago,  puss  a 
any  part  of  the  body  or  head,  influenza,  tad  da. 
eases  of  the  stomach ;  they,  likewise,  sot  #■)? 
relieve,  but  prevent  costiveness ;  and,  if  takes  is 
time,  are  a  certain  preventive  of  every  other  da- 
ease.  An  account  of  the  efficiency  of  the  p3s  a 
given  with  the  medicine. 

Cure  of  Scarletina  by  the  use  of  Em's  PHktf 
Health:— 

Sir.— The  beneficial  effects  myself  sad  final? 
have  derived  from  your  Invaluable  Pills  of  Health 
I  wlah  to  state,  hoping  yon  will  give  it  psbboty, 
aa  I  moat  certainly  shall  do. 

My  two  sons  were  ill  of  the  scarlet  ferer;  at 
Friday  the  elder,  aged  six  years,  was  gireBwer 
by  my  doctor ;  he  died  in  the  eveaiag.  A  (heal 
of  mine  persuaded  me  to  use  Evan's  PUu  of 
Health,  as  he  hsd  done  to  his  advantage.  I  pre 
them  a  trial  with  confidence,  as  I  beard  of  tea 
having  done  so  much  good.  I  gave  my  little  boy, 
five  yeara  old,  five  pills  three  timet  a  day;  He 
third  day  he  recovered.  On  Monday  I  wss  tikes 
with  the  same  disease ;  I  took  the  pills  iaaedi- 
ately,  three  timea  the  same  night,  indoteiofei|te 
every  three  or  four  hours.  On  Wedaesdiy  week 
I  could  attend  to  my  business.      A.  MITCHELL 

8,  Henry-street,  Hampstead-road. 

The  pills  are  sold  in  boxes,  cootsisisg  not 
than  forty  pills  each,  at  Is.  1^  by  Butler,  4, 
Cheapaide  ;  E.  Bayley,  12,  Aldgate,  High-street; 
J.  Sanger,  150,  Oxford-street ;  A.  Sharwootf,  55, 
Bishopsgate-atreet ;  and  by  most  respectoWe 
dealers  in  medicine. 

The  iy*g  Worm  professionally  treated,  «4 
cured  bf  the  French  Pomade,  be. 

N.  B.  Families  attended.  Letters,  posfrwH 
to  £.  Runting,  20,  Wilaon-etreet ;  or  to  H.  Biter- 
ington,  126,  Strand. . 


This  day  is  published, 

OLD-  NICK ;  Containing  upca  square  feet  of 
print.  Price  only  Twopence.  Printed  by 
Fagnoit,  48,  Great  Wild* street,  published  by  John 
Watd,  167,  High  Ho|boro,  two  doora  from  Mu- 
seum-street, and  sold  by  Nicholls,  93,  John-street, 
Totteah  am-coart-road. 


Now  publishing,  in  Weekly  Numbers, 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS  of  TBOKAS 
PAINE.  This  Edition  of  Pain's  SatSe 
Theological  Works,  containing  toe  vaofe  <*  * 
Appendix,  is  printed  uniformly  with  Comb* 
Edition  of  the  Aon  op  Reason,  io  Numbers,  tjuki 
in  a  Wrapper,  price  l£d*. 
B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street,  LinootoVi« 

Just  published, 

NEW  CHRISTIANITY;  by  Hebbj  di  ft. 
Simon.  Translated  from  theFreaesbftle 
Rev.  J.  E.  Smith.  With  a  coloured  Eagttnaj 
of  the  St.  Simonian  Female  Costume. 

B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street,  UacohftJii. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  just  published, 

A  SERMON,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Rnnroaa,  i* 
of  Angel-street  Chapel,  Worcester,  ©a  tte  d* 
trines  of  ROBERT  OWEN,  &c.j  to  which  ay 
ponded  a  REPLY,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Smith,  1  * 
of  London.    Price  Is. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  published  mis  say, 

THE  WORLD  AT  ONE  VIEW.  earettlyt* 
reeled  *np  to  the  present  time  (1884):  is  **» 
the  various  Empires,  Kingdoms,  BcpabHc*,^ 
principal  Islands,  Colonies,  and  Dswotene*  * 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  aJjsabetjciHj 
arranged,  areahown  at  ooe  glance,  sad  ***** 
in  a  single  line,  with  the  Situation,  Esat*>  «J* 
Cities,  their  Population,  Distances  is  Bri**8"" 
from  London,  Produce,  Government,  In**** 
Military  and  Naval  Strength,  Arte  aad  Beh|»> 
also,  a  brief  Definition  of  the  Globs,  «*  »  * 
royal  sheet.    Price  Threepence- 

Lately  published,  - 

VOLNEY'S  RUINS  of  EMPIRES,  and  U* 
of  NATURE ;  in  a  neat  pocket  Volsse, 
gilt  lettered,  with  2  plates,  price  2s.  6d,  *  »  " 
numbers  at  2d.  each.  ^ 

B.  D.  Cousins,  Poke-street.  littcotn>s»lsa4en»: 

Printed  andpublished  bp  B.D.  CovstaVS,**** 
tfrest,  Lincstn's  ImhfkUt- 
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NATIONAL   CO-OPERATIVE  TftADES'  UNION  GAZETTE. 


c  THE  CHARACTER  OF  EVERT  HUMAN  BEING  IS  FORMED  FOR,  AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL." — Owen. 


No.  12,  Vol.  IV.] 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  28,  1834. 


[Price  \\d. 


INSTITUTION,  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  22. 

Mr.    Smith   lectured    on    "   Truth    and 
Error." 

These  two  words  are  for  ever  in  people's 
mouths,  and  yet  I  believe  very  few  people  know 
their  meaning,  and  indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to 
give  a  definition  of  them.  We  all  know  well 
enough  what  a  person  means  when  he  contra. 
diets  any  assertion,  and  by  a  contrary  assertion 
maintains  that  it  is  not  true.  We  know  the 
meaning  of  truth  as  applied  to  any  particular 
case ;  but  its  general  meaning  is  not  so  easily 
defined.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  just  another 
word  for  nature,  for  all  nature  is  truth,  and 
'here  is  nothing  else  than  nature  in  existence. 
Error  is  nothing  at  all ;  it  has  no  existence  ex- 
:ept  in  mere  words:  truth  and  error,  therefore, 
nay  be  called  existence  and  non-existence ;  but 
his  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  for  error  has 
n  existence  in  the  mind.  It  is  an  idea  which 
as  nothing  corresponding  to  itself  in  nature 
pittaout.  Thus,  if  I  have  an  idea  in  my  mind 
bat  there  is  a  nation  of  men  called  Lillipu- 
amv,  who  are  only  six  inches  high,  that  is 
ille«l  an  erroneous  idea,  because  there  is  no. 
ling"  resembling  it  in  outward  nature;  but 
jpp  ose  I  know  well  enough  that  there  is  no- 
ling  resembling  it  in  outward  nature,  then  it 
;  no  more  an  erroneous  idea,  or  at  least  it  is 
very  innocent  one.  Thus,  then,  it  is  not  the 
lea  itself  which  is  either  good  or  bad,  inno- 
mt  or  pernicious,  but  the  faith  that  I  attach 
it.  If  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  entirely 
what  are  strictly  called  true  ideas,  we  could 
>t  think  at  all ;  we  should  be  mere  brutes,  led 
tirely  by  the  senses;  and  perhaps  all  the 
iths  that  ever  we  could  discover  would  be  the 
ow  ledge  of  our  own  food,  and  a  sense  of 
rsonal  danger.  But  there  is  a  very  great 
(Terence  between  playing  with  erroneous 
?as,  and  reducing  these  ideas  to  practice.  I 
:ght  amuse  myself  very  innocently  with 
iting  such  a  work  as  Gulliver's  Travels  in  the 
md  a£  Lilliput,  and  might  for  weeks  and 
nths  abandon  myself  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
agination,  in  fancying  myself  an  inhabitant 
that  ideal  world;  and  neither  corrupt  my 
>rals,  my  taste,  or  my  love  of  pure  matter-of*. 
:t  truth.  It  would  be  in  every  sense  of  the 
trd  an  innocent  amusement;  it  is  merely  the 


gratification  of  a  mental  faculty,  and  would 
afford  a  refreshment  from  the  dull  routine  of 
ordinary  thought,  which  might  prove  as  invi- 
gorating to  the  mind  as  a  month's  excursion 
to  the  country  would  prove  to  the  body ;  for 
all  this  while  I  have  the  firmest  conviction  that 
these  Lilliputians  have  no  other  existence  than 
what  my  own  imagination  has  given  them. 
Thus  far  error  is  innocent,  if  indeed  you  can 
call  it  error,  for  as  long  as  you  maintain  that 
the  beings  are  merely  imaginary,  there  is  no 
error  in  it — it  is  pure  truth. 

But  we  will  suppose  a  case,  in  which  an  idea 
of  this  description  might  prove  highly  inju- 
rious. Suppose  I  were  to  relate  all  this  fabri- 
cation of  the  fancy  to  another  person,  and  state 
it  as  matter  of  fact,  which  was  realized  in  the 
outer  world  ;  and  suppose  this  person  were  to 
believe  my  statement,  and  regard  the  history  of 
Gulliver's  travels  as  an  outward 'reality;  then 
error  makes  its  appearance*  and  the  mind  is 
endangered:  false  ideas  are  realized  or  re- 
duced to  practice,  and  evil  is  invariably  the 
consequence:  but  am  I  to  refrain  from  in- 
dulging my  imagination,  and  amusing  myself 
with  the  productions  of  the  fancy,  merely  be- 
cause some  simple  minds  may  mistake  dreams 
for  realities,  and  fit  out  a  vessel  to  visit  the 
shores  of  Lilliput,  and  bring  over  a  colony  of 
Lilliputians  to  people  the  British  empire  ?  Cer. 
tainly  not.  We  have  no  right  to  suppress  the 
imagination;  it  is  a  gift  of  nature,  and  a  useful 
gift;  but  we  ought  to  learn  how  to  distinguish 
between  that  which  is  imaginative  and  that 
which  is  material.  To  suppress  imagination 
merely  because  mankind  have  frequently  made 
a  pernicious  use  of  it,  would  be  the  very  same 
sort  of  folly  as  that  of  cutting  out  the  tongue 
of  all  new-born  children  in  order  to  prevent 
the  propagation  of  error. 

Imagination  is  the  source  of  all  thought  It 
is  the  great  movement  principle  of  the  human 
mind.  Without  imagination  enjoying  vigo- 
rous and  healthy  action,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  improvement,  invention,  or  discovery. 
All  inventions,  all  new  improvements,  either  in 
politics,  the  arts,  or  the  sciences,  have  their 
origin  in  the  imagination  only.  The  judgment 
is  only  a  sort  of  jury  to  pass  a  verdict  of  right 
or  wrong  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  fancy ; 
but  the  fancy  is  the  great  fountain  of  all 
thought.    How  is  it,  then,  that  men  talk  so 


contemptuously  of  the  imagination,  and  even 
carry  their  contempt  so  far  as  to  dismiss  it 
from  the  council  of  the  mind  entirely  ?    The 
reason  is  that  they  speak  hyperbolically  and 
rashly,  running,  like  all  novices,  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  merely  because  they  have  dis- 
covered some  errors  or  abuses  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question.     Suppose  that  such  an 
opinion  as  this  had  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Columbus,  and  that  not  one  solitary  individual 
had  been  found  to  give  way  to  the  impulses  of 
an  enlightened  fancy  ;  that  pure  matter  of  fact 
had  been  the  order  of  the  day,  and  every  man 
determined  to  believe  only  that  which  he  saw, 
and  run  no  risk  for,  and  make  no  search  after, 
what  he  saw  not ;  then  America  might  have 
been  an  unknown,  undiscovered  country  till 
now,  or  been  found  out  accidentally  by  some 
fortunate  crew  who  had  found  a  refuge  on  its 
shores,  and  escaped  the  horrors  of  shipwreck. 
In  either  way    the   knowledge  of"  America 
might  have  been  communicated  to  us ;  but  in 
the  former  it  was  communicated  in  a  way  which 
is  more  honourable  to  human  nature  than  the 
blind  accident  of  the  latter.    Yet  Columbus 
was  what  the  world  called  a  visionary ;  he  was 
dismissed  as  such  from  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe.    His  opinion  originated  in  pure  ima- 
gination, and  it  was  only  the  success  of  his 
enterprize  that  saved  his  reputation  from  the 
stigma  of  enthusiasm. 

Now,  in  this  mechanical  age,  we  hear  a  vast 
deal  said  about  matter  of  fact;  and  it  is  a 
common  stale  sort  of  doctrine,  which  is  incul- 
cated from  one  corner  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  namely,  that  all  instruction  and  all' 
opinion  should  consist  of,  and  be  founded  upon, 
facts  only.  This  is  merely  the  doctrine  taught 
by  all  mankind  since  the  world  began ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  either  founded  their  opinion  upon 
facts  or  supposed  facts ;  for  men  in  all  ages 
have  considered  facts  as  the  foundation;  and' 
all  the  difference  between  the  different  sects 
and  parties  has  been  respecting  the  truth  or 
accuracy  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  found 
their  respective  opinions.  If  you  say  to  a  Jew 
that  you  are  no  visionary,  you  do  not  rely: 
upon  mere  imaginations*  you  are  a  matter-of-- 
fact  man ;  the  Jew  will  reply,  "  so  am  I."  If 
you  say  the  same  to  a  Christian,  you  will  get 
the  same  answer ;  and  it  is  common  enough 
in  the  Christian  churches  to  hear  the  clergymen 
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inculcating  the  same  matter-ee-faet  doctrine, 
warning  weir  hearers  again*  ail  inaagtnarr 
doctrines,  and  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  congregation  that  nothing  hut  Christi- 
anity is  founded  on  facts,  and  that  infidelity  is 
merely  a  vision  of  the  imagination.  The  query 
then  is,  what  are  facts,  and  what  are  not  facts  r 
for  there  is  not  a  sect  in  existence  which  does 
not  lay  claim  to  facts  in  an  exclusive  manner, 
condemning  all  others  as  visionaries  and  en- 
thusiasts. 

It  is  a  very  nice  and  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, how  are  facts  to  he  determined?  for 
upon  the  settlement  of  that  question  depend 
the  moral  and  political  prospects  of  the  world. 
If  you  say  you  will  believe  only  what  you  see 
or  near,  tnen  you  can  believe  nothing  at  all 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  knowledge.  It 
is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  world  than  an 
inhabitant  even  of  London  can  ever  behold ; 
and  if  his  knowledge  is  confined  merely  to  the 
sights  which  he  observes  within  the  city,  then 
there  is  scarcely  an  old  hackney  horse  within 
the  walls  but  knows  as  much  as  he ;  and  the 
police  officers,  upon  this  principle,  must  be  the 
most  intelligent  matter-of-fact  men  in  the 
world.  Then  again,  if  you  believe  only  that 
which  is  natural,  you  must,  in  the  first  place, 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  nature  before 
you  can  say  what  is  natural  and  what  is  not 
natural ;  and  if  you  have  attained  to  this  per- 
fection, then  you  have  no  need  of  further  in- 
struction upon  any  subject,  for  you  will 
possess  a  knowledge  of  all  things.  If  you  say 
you  will  believe  only  that  which  is  corrobo- 
rated by  good  authority,  the  difficulty  will 
then  be  to  tell  what  good  authority  is ;  for  nwn 
are  guided  upon  that  subject  so  much  by  their 
prejudices,  tnat  whilst  one  party  regards  the 
authority  as  creditable  and  trust-worthy, 
another  regards  it  as  suspicious  or  con- 
tsmptible,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  men 
know  nothing  at  all  about  it 

Again,  if  you  say  you  can  receive  no- 
thing as  true  which  is  not  consistent  with 
common  every-day  experience,  then  your 
knowledge  must  be  very  limited  indeed  :  and 
if  there  is  in  nature  any  thing  which  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  your  experience,  you  can  never 
believe  it,  though  the  whole  world  has  seen  it 
and  borne  evidence  to  the  fact.  In  fine,  it  is 
impossible  to  characterise  a  statement  which 
ought  to  be  received  and  one  which  ought  not 
to  be  received,  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
men  are,  on  most  subjects,  led  by  passion,  pre- 
judice, feeling,  private  interest,  attachments, 
and  aversions. 

But  if  it  be  a  difficult  thing  for  us  to  deter- 
mine the  truth  and  error  of  every  question 
which  is  before  us,  we  have  it  always  in  our 
power  to  lay  a  good  foundation  upon  facts  on 
which  we  have  some  experience:  and  expe- 
rience is  the  beginning  of  all  useful  knowledge. 
Instead,  therefore  of  saying  we  ought  to  begin 
to  reason  upon  facts,  as  some  people  very  inac- 
curatelv  speak,  we  should  rather  say,  we  ought 
to  begin  with  our  own  experience,  and  Sen 
proceed  gradually  and  cautiously  to  the  testi- 
mony or  experience  of  others.  The  reason 
why  I  would  object  to  this  blowing  and  boast- 
ing about  facts  is,  that  all  men  do  the  same, 
all  men  profess  to  reason  upon  facts  only,  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  opinions  upon 
them ;  but  all  men  do  not  lay  the  foundation 
of  their  doctrine  upon  personal  experience,  for 
the  greater  proportion  of  mankind  are  guided 
in  their  opinions  by  the  experience  of  others. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that,  if  we  confine  our 


belief  to  oar  mm  experience,  we  must  be  wry 
igBMsant ;  since  the  greater  proportion  of  wfca* 
is  esteemed  knowledge  comes  to  us  upon  ifie 
the  authority  of  others.  Charity  and  liberality 
teach  us  to  respect  the  testimony  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  but  they  never  teach  us  to  give  that 
testimony  such  an  undue  preponderance  as  to 
outweigh  the  native  suggestions  of  our  own 
minds,  and  the  deductions  of  our  personal  ex- 
perience. Now  this  is  the  great  evil  of  which 
mankind  in  all  ages  have  been  guilty:  they 
have  paid  a  slavish  obedience  to  human  testi- 
mony, and  suffered  the  simple  conclusions  of 
their  own  minds  to  be  overawed  by  the  tyran- 
nical, supercilious  assertions  of  other  men. 
They  have  acted  in  matters  of  faith  as  the 
people  have  acted  in  temporal  or  political 
things.  The  spiritual  tyrant  has  said,  "  Be- 
lieve this,"  and  they  have  believed  it  with  the 
same  timid  obsequiousness  with  which  they 
ran  the  errands  of  their  baronial  masters ; 
and  to  such  a  degree  has  this  bondage  en- 
thralled them,  that  no  military  discipline  has 
been  more  severe  than  the  discipline  of  spiri- 
tual tyranny. 

In  anticipating,  therefore,  the  removal  of 
errors,  we  can  only  be  understood  to  refer  to 
gross  errors,  the  fundamental  errors  of  politics 
and  morality.  Nor  is  it  at  all  desirable  that 
all  error  should  be  removed  from  society, 
for  all  error  is  not  pernicious.  Those  errors 
only  are  pernicious  which  destroy  the  happi- 
ness of  society  or  of  the  individual  But  many 
errors  are  daily  encountered,  which  are  so  far 
from  being  injurious  to  individual  or  general 
happiness,  that  happiness  could  not  be  enjoyed 
without  them.  Much  of  the  innocent  raillery, 
wit,  and  humour  of  private  life  depends  for 
its  existence  upon  an  erroneous  conception  or 
mistake  in  one  of  the  parties.  An  agreeable 
surprise,  a  pun,  a  joke ;  what  are  these  and 
many  other  things  of  a  similar  nature,  but  mo- 
difications of  error  or  ignorance  in  one  party, 
taken  an  innocent  advantage  of  by  the  other  ? 
When  two  friends  sit  down  to  play  a  game  at 
chess  or  draughts,  they  sit  down  with  a  friendly 
intention  of  deceiving  each  other.  Each  forms 
a  plan  of  his  own,  by  the  execution  of  which  he 
hopes  to  overcome  his  adversary,  and  he  moves 
his  men  in  so  cunning  and  artful  a  manner  as 
to  conceal  his  intentions  and  deceive  his  rival* 
The  whole  interest  of  the  game  consists  in  this 
craft  and  deception,  the  removal  of  which 
would  put  a  termination  to  all  the  pleasure. 
Were  one  party  to  say  to  the  other,  by  this 
move  I  mean  to  decoy  your  queen  or  your 
bishop,  which  I  am  sure  of  taking  if  you  do 
not  remove  it  or  guard  H  much  better,  then 
there  would  be  no  pleasure  in  chess  at  all :  this 
fair  and  open  dealing  would  exterminate  the 
game  for  ever.  There  would  be  no  effort  of 
mind  required,  no  interest  excited,  unless  the 
one  party  were  ignorant  of  the  other  party's 
intentions,  and  used  every  effort  to  deceive. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  die  innocency  and  the 
beauty  oferror ;  and  in  its  application  to  social 
life,  you  may  find  a  thousand  instances  in 
which  error  and  ignorance  respecting  each 
other's  thoughts  and  intentions  are  equally 
necessary  to  our  happiness. 

Both  truth  and  error  are  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  human  happiness.  Were  we  gifted 
with  a  knowledge  of  all  truth,  that  is  to  aay, 
were  our  knowledge  infinite,  social  intercourse 
would  be  at  an  end;  we  could  not  enjoy  each 
other's  society;  there  would  be  no  variety  of 
thought,  no  new  ideas,  no  agreeable  surprises, 
no  amusements  in  which  concealment  of  pur- 


i,  sbsI  therefore,  in  as  far  as  we 
ism  >daje*SJom  ear  present  orgtmzatioo,  do 
enjoyment.  Some  of  our  greatest  pktsam  it 
present  consist  in  the  acquisition  and  percepfa 
of  new  truths:  old  truths  do  not  gramyui; 
they  have  become  stale  and  uninteresting;  bat 
the  succession  of  new  discoveries  and  inrn. 
tions,  and  the  gradual  advancement  of  the 
mind  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  state  of 
intelligence,  constitute  the  chief  enjoyment  of 
an  intellectual  being,  and  this  enjoyment  on 
only  be  experienced  by  the  combined  instro. 
mentality  of  truth  and  error. 

SUWDAY  BVXKINO,  JUKE  22. 

Mr.  Owen  lectured.  He  commenced  ty  ob- 
serving that  he  had  documents  before  him  of 
the  deepest  ifitporcsnoe  to  every  numsn  mk . 
The  first  was  the  speech  of  an  old  friend  of  as, 
lately  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
distress  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Scotland, 
but  which  would  also  apply  to  those  of  Engfad 
and  Ireland.  It  appeared  from  the  speech  that 
there  are  no  less  than  500,000  hudJoon 
weavers,  adults,  compelled  to  live  on  aa 
average  of  3s.  per  week  each  family.  Half  i 
million  ia  a  large  proportion  of  the  working 
classes,  which  comprise  about  4,000,000  beak 
of  families  in  England  and  Ireland ;  sod  here 
are  500,000  of  them  starving,  for  it  cannot  be 
called  Kving,  on 3s.  per  week !  AsseonastBe 
new  poor  laws  shall  come  into  operation  thee 
will  be  such  a  contention  to  procure  star, 
that  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  tost  kbssr 
must  inevitably  take  place.  The  following  it 
an  extract  from  the  speech : — 

"  In  asking  for  a  committee  of  enquiry  to 
the  causes  of  the  distress  of  500,000  handle* 
weavers,  I  shall  remind  the  house  of  the  pa- 
sage  in  toe  speech  of  our  gracious  Sotewti, 
wherein  his  Majesty  says,  '  I  shall  fed  it  sy 
duty  to  co-operate  with  you  in  such  kgistow 
improvements  as  may  be  necessary  to  root 
any  grievances  under  which  any  P"***!* 
my  subjects  may  be  labouring/  I  remiadne 
house  of  this  emphatic  and  encwtragngffl- 
nouncement,  in  order  that  these  arnsssi  mt 
not  impute  any  want  of  sympathy-oar w* 
to  withhold  them  relief,  where  acontnrydesw 
is  not  only  felt,  but  declared  at  the  very  cos- 
mencement  of  the  session,  and  in  order  »  » 
the  representatives  of  these  most  sufieriflgwi 
meritorious  artisans  know  that  every  pap*- 
sition  for  their  benefit  would  recedes  prosf 
and  willing  support  and  sanction  from  * 
Grown.  , 

"  I  am  aware  that  there  is  in  this  row* 
the  legislature  a  real  or  an  assumed  *■* 
that  no  aid  can  be  given  to  these  pettw* 
and  that  the  mode  of  relief  which  tbfPF 
of  their  petitions  points  out,  would  introduce* 
system  of  regulation  of  the  prices  oftop» 
auctions  and  of  their  labour,  *&***! 
fetter  trade  and  not  secure  the  object  they** 
— « the  best  wages  that  their  empltyen** 
afford  without  injur*  to  thegemrel  «fv 
manufacture*  and  the  welfare  tf  the  *f^. 

'< It  is  to  bring  this  difibrence  <*< opjT 
between  the  working  classes  and  ^J*T 
under  discussion,  that  I  have fdtit  my  *J* 
move  for  a  committee  of  ene^dry,  1oatrl 
tieulariy  because  many  of  mesesrtis* »■»* 
no  direct  representation,  and  tjieielofe  *££ 
stronger  claim,  to  the  attention  of  enry  *■" 
vidua!  in  this  assembly  who  has  the  &w* 
nance  of  existing  institutions  at  heart 

"That  my  impression  of  the  jptjfj* 
the  expediency  of  complying  with  the*  p- 
O     . 
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turners'  wish  may  hive  tome  weight,  I  shall 

2  note  the  words  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject  of 
tie  Arbitration  Act :  '  The  time  will  come 
when  manufactures  will  have  been  so  long 
established,  and  the  operatives  not  having  any 
other  business  to  flee  to,  that  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  any  one  man  in  a  town  to  reduce  the 
wages,  and  all  the  other  manufacturers  must 
follow.  Then,  when  you  are  goaded  «*&  re- 
ductions and  made  milling  to  flee  your  country, 
France  and  America  will  receive  you  with  open 
arms,  and  then,  fareweU  to  our  commercial 
superiority.  I/ever  U  does  arrive  at  this  pitch, 
Parliament,  if  it  be  not  then  sitting,  ought  to  be 
called  together  ;  and  if  it  cannot  redress  your 
grievances,  its  power  is  at  an  end.  Tell  me  not 
that  Parliament  cannot  ;itis  omnipotent  to  pro- 
tect.' 

"  The  time  to  try  the  power  of  this  house  is 
armed.  The  petitioners  declare  that '  it  is  in 
the  power  of  any  one  man  to  reduce  the  wages, 
and  all  the  other  manufacturers  must  follow.' 
No  manufacturer  will  deny  this  necessity  to 
follow  reduction ;  no  theorist  can  deny  it.  I 
win  add  that  the  hand-loom  weavers  are  not 
only  goaded  by  these  reductions,  but  that  many 
of  them  have  fled  to  France  and  America  ;  that 
those  who  have  not  yet  fled,  and  '  have  no  other 
trade  to  flee  to/  are  too  ill  clothed  in  many 
instances  to  be  able  to  go  to  church,  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  or  to  enforce  those 
habits  of  life  and  principles  of  morality,  with- 
out which  this  empire  can  neither  be  happy 
nor  powerful.  I  will  leave  to  the  manufac- 
turers to  say,  whether  we  are  or  are  not  *  bid- 
ding farewell  to  our  commercial  prosperity.' 
It  appears  to  me  that  if  there  be  prosperity  to 
the  employer,  there  ought  not  to  be  such  adver- 
sity of  the  employed:  let  us  at  all  times  devote 
our  immediate  and  fullest  efforts  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  such  imperfect  prosperity,  to  de- 
monstrate the  necessity  or  advantage  of  its 
continuance— or  endeavour  to  make  the  alleged 
prosperity  mutual." 

And  the  speech  goes  on  opening  the  subject, 
which  is  supported  by  affidavits  from  the  diffe- 
rent authorities,  and  confirmed  by  the  ministers 
of  the  parishes  to  which  they  allude.  The 
following  are  specimens : — 

"  Upon  this  26th  day  of  March,  1833,  ap- 
peared before  the  Bailie  and  Councillors  of  the 
Burgh  of  Kilsyth,  James  Morgan,  weaving 
agent,  who  depones  and  saith  that  he  has 
been  employed  as  a  weaving  agent  in  Kil- 
syth for  several  years.  That  it  is  con- 
sistent with  his  knowledge,  that  the  price  paid 
for  hand-loom  weaving  during  said  period, 
has,  compared  with  the  former  state  of  trade, 
house  rent,  and  provisions,  been  very  low. 
That,  from  daily  intercourse  with  those  em- 
ployed bv  him,  he  is  aware  that  great  destitu- 
tion ana  poverty  prevails  among  them.  And 
he  farther  depones  and  saith  that,  m  order  to 
ascertain  the  average  amount  of  wages  received 
by  said  hand-loom  weavers,  deponent  hath 
Examined  and  collated  his  books  and  accounts, 
and  findeth,  that,  during  the  last  three  months, 
the  said  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to,  and  re- 
ceived by,  said  hand-loom  weavers,  amounts 
to,  and  does  not  exceed,  the  sum  of  Ss.  loAd. 
per  week,  from  which  Is*  per  week  must  oe 
deducted  for  loom-rent  and  candles,  leaving 
them  only  Ss.  l()£d.  per  week  for  house-rent, 
food,  clothing,  children's  education,  church 
accommodation,  and  ether  numerous  incidental 
charges.  And  deponent  farmer  saith,  that  it 
is  consistent  with  his  knowledge  and  belief 
aHat  the  said  average  amount  of  wages  hat 


been  lower  than  just  now  stated  within  and 
during  the   last  twelvemonths.    And  this  is 
truth,  as  deponent  shall  answer  to  God. 
"  Jambs  Morrison. 
"  Jambs  Inolis,  Bailie," 
"  Kilsyth,  March  «8,  1833. 

"  I  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  above 
deponent,  and  have  no  reason  to  question  the 
truth  of  what  he  has  said.  In  course  of  dis- 
charging his  duty,  the  subscriber  has  been  called 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  statedly  and  occa- 
sionally, to  visit  many  families  in  this  place 
and  neighbourhood,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  their  circumstances.  He  has  of  late  years 
observed  a  progressive  deterioration  in  house- 
hold furniture,  and  the  dress  of  parents  and 
children.  He  knows  that  in  various  cases  the 
education  of  the  young  has  been  neglected 
through  poverty,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
aged  on  the  public  services  of  religion  has  been 
given  up  through  want  of  proper  clothing. 
That  friendly  and  charitable  institutions  are 
allowed  to  languish,  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
m  many  cases  procured  with  difficulty.  Every 
thing,  indeed,  bespeaks  a  state  of  wretched 
destitution,  and  unless  some  means  be  devised 
for  alleviating  the  public  distress,  the  most  de- 
plorable consequences  may  be  expected. 

"  John  Anderson,  Minister." 

"  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  declare  that 
the  preceding  facts  and  statements  are  con- 
sistent with  tne  knowledge  and  experience  of 
seventeen  years,  which  I  have  had  among  the 
class  of  the  community  referred  to. 

"  Jambs  Inolxs,  Bailie. 
"  Kilsyth,  1st  April,  1833." 

"  Kilsyth,  1st  April,  1833. 

"  I  have  examined  the  above  statements, 
and  am  acquainted  more  or  less  with  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  made  the  said  statements  upon 
oath,  and  I  attach  entire  credit  to  the  fidelity 
and  accuracy  of  their  report  as  to  the  lamentably 
low  state  of  the  weaving  department  of  our 
trade.  I  have  known  this  place  for  nearly 
twelve  years  past,  during  which  period  the 
weaving  conducted  here  has  'been  aft  along  in 
a  depressed  state,  and  the  effects  are  but  too 
apparent  in  the  diminution  of  comfort  in  do- 
mestic life,  neglect  of  education,  and  attend, 
ance  on  religious  ordinances,  occasioned  in 
many  instances  by  depressed  circumstances. 
"  William  Burns, 
"  Minister  of  the  parish  of  Kilsyth." 

"  We,  subscribing  to  the  above  statement 
as  consisting  with  our  knowledge,  have,  in  ad- 
dition, to  state  that  the  weekly  earnings  as 
above,  low  as  they  are,  go  on  tne  supposition 
mat  the  weavers  have  constant  employment, 
and  labour  the  usual  hours,  that  is,  fourteen 
hours  a-day.         "  Jambs  Lang,  Elder. 

"  Alex.  Hbnbbrsok,  Elder." 

Mr.  Owen  remarked,  it  was  quite  evident 
from  mis  mat,  in  the  present  erroneous  system, 
persons  calling  themselves  honest  and  intelligent 
cannot  obtain  more  man  3s.  per  week ;  and  as  so 
many  of  the  producers  of  wealth  sit  down  ap- 
parently contented  with  this  miserable  pittance, 
we  may  be  sure  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  generally  must  be  bad  indeed.  If  any 
other  employment  offered,  we  might  be  sure  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  industrious  population 
of  toe  country  would  not  agree  to  work  four- 
teen hours  a-day  for  3s.  per  week.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  of  the  many  evils  of  the  old 
system. 

It  would  be  remembered  that  he  read,  on 
the  last  Sunday,   some  extracts  from  Mr. 


Buckingham's  speech  on  drunkenness.  It  was 
his  wish  to  bring  the  subject  forward  in  all  its 
bearings,  that  every  one  might  judge  for  bins- 
self,  and  then  see  if  he  could  continue  to  sit 
quietly  under  such  a  wretched  system.  Re 
at  that  time  read  an  extract  relating  to  the 
number  of  persons  frequenting  fourteen  of  the 
principal  gin-shops  of  London,  and  showing 
the  great  extent  of  that  vice  in  this  overgrown 
city,  and  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  same 
effects  were  rapidly  spreading  through  die 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  England  and 
Scotland.  He  would  at  present  read  only  the 
following  extract,  but  would  return  to  the  sub- 
ject on  future  occasions,  for  this  evil  must  be 
overcome  before  any  permanent  good  could  be 
effected. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  evidence  of 
this  description  to  any  extent  required.  But 
I  refrain  from  adducing  any  more.  Here,  i* 
the  immediate  precincts  of  the  seat  of  legta* 
lation,  under  the  venerable  shadow  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  this 
great  metropolis ;  in  Holborn  and  Seven  Dials, 
m  the  north ;  in  South wark  and  St  George's*- 
fields,  in  the  south ;  m  Whitechapel  and 
Mile-end,  in  the  east;  in  the  Strand,  in 
Piccadilly,  and  in  Oxford-street,  in  the  west ; 
as  well  as  Smithfield,  Barbican,  and  Shore* 
ditch,  in  the  centre ;  every  where,  in  every 
direction,  in  the  heart,  and  around  the  suburbs 
of  this  mighty  city,  the  demon  of  intoxication 
seems  to  sweep  all  before  him  with  his  fiery 
flood ;  while  in  the  remotest  villages  and  hamlets 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  the  evil  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
cries  with  a  loud  voice  from  every  quarter  for 
redress. 

"  Let  us  seriously  ask  ourselves  what  have 
been  the  effects  of  all  this.  Alas !  Sir,  the 
answer  is  indeed  a  melancholy  one.  Deteriora- 
tion of  the  public  health,  to  such  a  degree  mat 
our  hospitals  and  asylums  are  filled  with  the 
victims  of  intemperance.  Increase  of  pauperism 
in  every  parish,  so  that  the  poor-rates  bid  fan- 
to  exceed  the  rental  of  the  land.  Destruction 
of  public  morals,  by  the  brutaliaation  of  die 
old,  and  the  prostitution  of  the  young— the 
extinction  of  all  honest  pride  of  independence 
in  the  men,  and  the  annihilation  of  all  sense  of 
decency  in  the  women — the  neglect  of  wives 
by  their  husbands,  of  children  bv  their  parents 
— and  the  breaking  in  sunder  all  those  soft  and 
endearing  ties  which  heretofore  were  recognised 
as  sacred  among  the  humblest  classes  in  society. 
These  are  but  tne  outlines  of  this  great  chart 
of  misery  and  degradation  which  drunkenness 
has  traced  out  for  our  survey ;  the  details  are 
too  full  of  sickening  horror  to  be  painted  by 
any  pen  or  uttered  by  any  tongue :  they  must 
be  seen  to  be  credited,  and  witnessed  before 
they  can  be  felt  in  all  their  force." 

Mr.  Owen  then  said  mat  a  letter,  addressed 
to  Lord  Althorp,  of  a  most  extraordinary 
character,  had  been  received  by  him  a  few 
days  ago  from  Liverpool ;  a  letter  which  ought 
to  make  all  persons  reflect  deeply  on  the  diu 
cumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded; 
the  higher  classes,  as  they  are  called,  never 
allow  these,  subjects  to  some  before  tife 
world ;  they  are  always  smoothed  or«,  and 
hidden  from  the  public  eye.  The  time,  how- 
ever, had  now  arrived  wnen  no  secret  should 
be  hidden  from  society  by  which  its  happioesB 
was  affected.  There  were  net  many  indi- 
viduals (observed  tftttr  lecturer)  who  wosM 
read  a  letter  of  «Ms  description  Mate  a  public 
assembly;  but  he  foU  too  much  interest  for 
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the  general  welfare  of  society,  to  neglect  what 
he  considered  an  important  duty;  and  he  would 
continue  to  place  these  subjects  before  the  pub- 
,  lie  and  the  government,  until  the  latter  shall  be 
ashamed  to  permit  their  continuance. 

A  PBEP  INTO  THE  IMMORALITY  OF 
THE  OLD  SYSTEM. 


«  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  AWwrp. 
£  "  My  Lord, — In  this  age  of  reform,  permit 
me  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  evil,  which, 
though  not  of  equal  importance  to  many  now 
in  progress,  or  that  have  been  made  during 
■your  Lordship  s  administration,  is  yet  deserv- 
ing of  attention. 

"  It  is  one,  my  Lord,  in  which  all  are  in- 
terested, whatever  be  their  politics  or  their 
creed ;  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  and,  allow  me 
to  say,  even  daughters ;  and  although  it  is  a 
subject  of  rather  a  revolting  nature  to  lay 
before  your  Lordship,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  the  well-wishers 
of  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  comfort  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  and  the  good  effects  of 
which  would  be  felt  in  the  remotest  climes. 

"  We  have,  my  Lord,  beacons,  light-houses, 
and  buoys  to  mark  the  dangerous  shoal  and 
sunken  rock,  or  fatal  quicksand — to  protect 
the  property  of  our  ship  owners  and  mer- 
chants, and  the  lives  of  our  brave  sailors,  from 
shipwreck ;  we  have  charts  for  every  coast ; 
we  have  the  compass  to  steer  by,  and  every 
means  are  taken  to  make  the  navigation  of  the 
seas  less  dangerous  to  the  lives  and  property  of 
our  fellow  men. 

"But,  my  Lord,  what  are  all  these  dangers 
compared  with  the  fatal  wrecks  and  misery  so 
frequently  entailed  on  the  poor  sailor,  who, 
after  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage— after  brav- 
ing every  storm  and  ploughing  the  ocean  for 
many  a  weary  month,  returns  to  his  native 
land:  his  spirits  buoyant — all  dangers  forgot 
— -he  leaps  with  a  single  bound  on  shore,  and 
receiving  his  hard-earned  pay,  gives  way  to 
the  full  feelings  of  his  heart;  he,  before  the 
morning  sun  again  shines  upon  him,  has  be- 
come a  victim,  and  has  entailed  upon  him  a 
loathsome  disease,  which,  if  it  does  not  carry 
him  to  his  grave,  debilitates  his  frame,  and 
embitters  the  remainder  of  his  days ! 

"  How  often,  too,  my  Lord,  do  the  young 
and  thoughtless  in  an  evil  hour  entail  upon 
themselves  a  life  of  misery  for  a  single  moment 
of  pleasure,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  call  it;  and 
by  a  single  act,  which  is  often  forced  upon  them 
by  bad  example,  the  youth  is  drawn  into  a 
snare,  which,  though  he  loathes,  he  afterwards 
from  necessity  is  tempted  to  seek,  having  be- 
come too  polluted  for  purer  enjoyments,  and 
being  too  honourable  to  run  the  risk  of  con- 
taminating one  to  whom  he  would  willingly 
give  his  whole  heart  and  soul. 

"  How  often,  my  Lord,  is  the  married  man, 
in  a  weak,  unguarded  moment,  made  to  suffer 
the  torments  of  the  damned  by  one  false  step, 
and  in  contaminating  the  being  he  would,  m 
his  cooler  moments,  have  sacrificed  his  life 
sooner  than  injure,  not  only  causes  to  himself 
a  life  of  pain,  out  entails  upon  his  offspring  the 
seeds  of  disease  and  misery. 

"  It  may  be  said,  my  Lord,  that  the  sailor 
should  restrain  his  passions— that  the  youth 
should  resist  temptation — and  that  the  married 
man  justly  deserves  to  be  punished:  it  may  be 
so;  and  could  the  punishment  and  infliction 
rest  there,  it  might,  perhaps,  in  the  strict  letter 
of  right  and  wrong,  be  considered  only  a  just  | 
retribution  for  their  crimes;  but  this  unfor- 1 


tunately  is  not  always  the  case,  and  in  the  pre* 
sent  artificial  state  of  society,  the  most  virtuous 
might  fairly  give  their  sanction,  if  they  did 
not  lend  their  aid,  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  those  persons,  who,  from  want  of  means  and 
various  other  causes,  cannot  prudently  resort  to 
that  greatest  of  all  blessings — connubial  happi- 
ness; and  also  to  the  poor  creatures  who  are  so 
often  cast  away  on  these  fatal  rocks. 

"  In  the  army  the  strictest  care  is  taken  of  the 
soldier,  and  in  the  navy  medical  aid  is  always 
at  hand;  but  in  the  merchants'  service  the 
sailor  has  no  help ;  a  medicine  chest  is  certainly 
carried,  the  contents  of  which  the  captain  or 
mate  doles  out  to  the  miserable  beings  accord- 
ing to  a  book  of  instructions,  locked  up  with 
these  precious  drugs ;  and  if  the  disease  itself  is 
not  sufficient  to  Kill  or  disable  the  man,  this 
almost  infallibly  does  so,  unless  he  happen  to 
have  an  iron  frame  that  defies  the  power  of  the 
pernicious  poisons  he  is  made  to  swallow;  but 
it  often  happens  that  the  miserable  object  dies; 
and  from  tnis  cause  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  many  valuable  ships  and  cargoes  have 
been  lost ;  or  should  the  unhappy  sailor  escape 
the  fangs  of  the  "medecine  chest,"  he  only 
does  so  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  harpies,  who, 
in  the  shape  of  quack  doctors,  take  his  money 
and  his  life. 

"  If  from  this  scene  of  misery  we  turn  to  the 
poor  creatures  who  are  the  slaves  of  man's 
unruly  passions,  we  shall  see  a  blacker  picture; 
what  misery — what  crimes — what  wickedness 
and  vice  of  every  kind  do  the  poor  creatures 
fall  into,  unless  carried  off  while  yet  young  by 
the  loathsome  diseases  entailed  upon  them! 
They  perhaps  commence  their  career  in  gaiety 
and  pleasure,  and  often  in  splendour,  never 
dreaming  of  the  pangs  and  misery  that  awaits 
them ;  they  fall  step  by  step,  until,  becoming 
contaminated,  they  are  lost ;  they  fall  from  one 
stage  of  wretchedness  to  another,  until  their 
cup  of  misery  is  full,  and  either  die  in 
the  streets,  or,  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  in  a 
miserable  garret,  without  food,  without  fire, 
and  without  a  friend. 

"  It  may  be  said,  it  is  better  it  should  be  so, 
to  deter  others  from  the  like  courses;  but  does 
it  do  so?  I  answer,  no.  What  female,  when 
her  cowardly  seducer  wins  her  heart  or  her 
person  by  flattering  tales  of  love  or  golden 
arguments,  ever  pauses  to  reflect  on  the  dread- 
ful consequences  of  that  unguarded  moment? 
They  can  have  no  conception  of  the  misery 
that  awaits  them;  they  have  the  fear  of  shame 
before  their  eyes,  which  alone  is  dreadful,  but 
that  is  only  a  shadow  of  what  they  have  to 
suffer;  even  the  man  whose  passions,  were 
they  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  would  pause 
ere  he  consigned  an  innocent  victim  to  such 
dreadful  misery,  were  he  aware  of  the  heart- 
rending sufferings  they  are  doomed  to  feeL 
No  one  but  a  professional  man  can  have  any 
idea  of  the  horrid  misery  they  endure,  and, 
perhaps,  in  many  cases,  even  they  have  not  all 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  it  in  its  greatest 
extreme.  The  attendants  of  the  hospitals 
could  tell  a  fearful  tale  of  grief  and  woe;  but 
they  become  accustomed  and  are  necessarily 
callous  to  the  sight  of  misery;  they  can  only 
pity  the  poor  creatures  at  the  moment,  and 
that  is  all.  So  many  cases  come  before  diem, 
their  feelings  get  blunted;  they  can  do  no  more, 
and  seldom  afterwards  give  them  a  thought 

"  That  this  is  a  subject,  my  Lord,  which  may 
fairly  come  under  the  notice  of  the  legislature, 
I  contend  from  the  fact  that  public-houses, 
gin-shops,  and  other  permitted  evils  of  a  like 


nature,  are  all  regulated  by  Acta  of  Pariia. 
ment ;  why  then  should  not  houses  of  ffl-fime 
and  their  inmates  (to  which  you  will  do  doubt 
have  perceived  I  have  been  afiuding)  be  placed 
under  similar  regulations?  The  evil  has  ex. 
isted  in  every  citHlixed  country  from  time  im. 
memorial,  and  as  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  done 
away  with,  it  would  be  doing  a  benefit  to 
society  to  lessen  its  injurious  consequences  a 
much  as  possible,  which  might  he  done  with. 
out  any  expense  to  the  government,  and  witi 
out  adopting  any  tyrannical  or  arbitrary  lavs, 
and  would  be  tie  means  of  doing  away  with 
many  nuisances  that  now  exist. 

"  rhe  following  is  an  outline  of  a  plan  that 
might  be  adopted,  with  such  improvements  as, 
on  enquiry,  might  be  deemed  advisable  to 
meet  the  object  in  view. 

"1.  To  license  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  place 
them  on  the  same  regulation  as  public-bouses; 
in  case  of  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  miscon- 
duct, the  license  to  be  taken  away  and  the 
keepers  fined,  but  not  to  restrict  their  bom 

"2.  To  classify  the  houses,  and  the  licences 
to  be  charged  for  according  to  the  class  of  the 
house,  and  the  number  of  females  kept,  a  cer- 
tain rate  for  each,  being  rated  at  a  less  sum  in 
proportion  as  they  descended  in  the  scak, 
which  might  go  as  low  as  was  considered  ne- 
cessary to  meet  the  means  of  all ;  and  as  erery 
house  would  wish  to  rank  as  high  in  the  scak 
as  possible,  it  would  insure  a  fair  return. 

"  3.  Every  house  to  have,  painted  on  it  in 
large  black  letters,  on  a  white  ground,  the  class 
of  the  house,  thus:  "  Class  First;"  which, 
without  offending  the  sight,  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  character  of  the  house, 

*'  4.  Every  house  to  be  visited  once  or 
twice  a- week  by  two  medical  men,  tobe  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  to  be  paid  oat  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  licences  ;  and  every  female  who 
was  sickly  to  be  removed,  if  she  desired  to  be 
so,  to  an  hospital  to  be  opened  for  mat  pur- 
pose :  the  hospital  to  be  supported  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  licences. 

"  5.  The  city  or  town,  where  necessary, » 
be  divided  into  districts,  but  to  contain  only 
one  hospital  The  licence  to  be  produced  to 
the  visiting  surgeons  every  visit;  and  any  house 
that  was  sickly  to  be  compelled  to  place  aboard 
under  the  description  of  the  house,  with  tk 
word  "  Unclean  painted  upon  it,  under  we 
of  forfeiture  of  the  license ;  which  would  be 
sufficient  caution  to  the  unwarv,  and  insure 
attention  to  the  health  of  the  females  on  the 
part  of  the  keepers. 

"6.  One,  or  not  exceeding  two,  ferntb 
keeping  their  own  apartments  to  be  exemft ; 
but  on  contributing  a  proportionaterate,thoegn 
optional  with  themselves,  to  have  the  pri^ 
of  going  to  the  hospital. 

"Were  apian  of  tnis  nature  adopted,  it  wouR 
in  a  short  period,  abate  the  nuisances  that  no* 
abound  in  every  large  town,  and  ptrdcularfrm 
the  metropolis.  It  would  insure  the  heal® 
and  comfort  of  many  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  would  be  the  means  of  saving  nan/  Poor 
creatures  from  a  life  of  misery  here,  and  p«- 
haps  eternal  misery  hereafter. 

"  Many  females,  my  Lord,  have  h*n  k*J*Jj 
to  have  been  desirous  of  quitting  the  abandoned 
life  they  led  and  loathed;  but  having  got  ij» 
debt,  by  paying  the  whole  of  their  dear-bougt: 
gains  to  the  doctor,  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
tinue their  course  of  life,  being  utterly  unable 
to  extricate  themselves,  and  in  despair  have 
flown  to  the  only  consolation  they  had  kft- 
drink,  which  not  only  increases  their  tonnes^ 
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but  adds  to  the  profits  of  the  quack,  who  too 
often  keeps  them  under  his  hands  until  they 
have  parted  with  furniture,  clothes,  and  every 
available  article  they  possess. 

"It  would,  my  Lord,  also,  in  a  great  measure 
abate,  if  it  did  not  entirely  do  away  with,  a 
nameless  crime,  now  to  the  disgrace  of  England 
so  prevalent  in  the  large  towns,  which  no 
doubt  is  frequently  resorted  to  from  the  great 
fears  and  dread  of  the  consequences  of  the 
loathsome  disease  contracted  hy  associating 
with  common  females,  which  by  many  is  con- 
sidered to  be  worse  than  death  itself;  and  they 
consequently  fly  to  any  other  means  of  gratify- 
ing their  ungovernable  passions,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  contamination. 
•  "The  man  of  business,  in  an  unlucky  hour, 
contracting  this  fearful  disorder,  frequently 
neglects,  and  indeed  cannot  pay  that  cool  atten- 
tion to,  his  affairs  which  they  demand;  and  by 
a  single  mistake  he  often  oecomes  involved:, 
and  brings  ruin  on  himself,  his  family,  and 
other  innocent  parties,  who  are  sufferers  "by  his 
misfortunes. 

"  My  Lord,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered 
as  having  offered  to  your  notice  any  thing  too 
offensive  for  your  perusal.  It  is,  ray  Lord,  a 
subject  in  which  every  man  is  more  or  less  in- 
terested, and  even  kings  and  princes  have  had 
cause  to  regret  the  want  of  some  safe  means  of 
gratifying  me  wants  of  nature. 
"  I  remain,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's 
"  Most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
«  June  16,  1834.  G.  L." 

All  this  (said  Mr.  Owen)  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  present  state  of  society,  to 
support  which  we  all  contribute  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  our  earnings.     It  was  not  generally 
known  that  some  of  the  most  splendid  estab- 
ments  of  London  are  the  fruits  of  the  practices 
alluded  to  in  the  letter.     It  is  the  character  of 
the  present  system  to  shrink  from  the  con- 
templation of  what  is  the  most  important  to 
be  understood.     If  the  working  classes  were 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  on  which  we  are 
engaged,  they  would  simultaneously  insist  on 
the  whole  system  being  changed.     "  It  has 
long  been  ray  fixed  determination/'  said  Mr. 
O.,  "  to  contend  against  this  vUe  old  system 
until  I  destroy  it,  or  it  destroys  me.    Our 
progress  has  been  so  great,  especially  during 
the  last  year,  that  now  all  parties,  even  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  con- 
aider  it  incumbent  on   them  to  undermine 
some  part  or  other  of  that  system."     He  then 
alluded  to  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  cause, 
namely,    Madame  Darusmont  who  delivered 
her  first  lecture  to    a  London  audience  on 
the  previous  Tuesday.     Her  experience   in 
various  parts  of  the  world  has  been  sufficient 
to  convince  her  that  the  base  of  society  is  alto- 
gether false.    She  stated  truly  that  man  as  an 
individual  is  the  being  of  a  day;   he  gains 
some  little  knowledge  and  experience,  and  then 
is  forgotten;  but  man  the  species  continues  to 
grow  in  experience,  constantly  adding  to  the 
stores  of  knowledge  already  treasured  up.    It 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  mind  of  the  world 
is  now  growing  more  rapidly  than  at  any  other 
period,  and  that  future  generations  will  become 
Beings  very  superior  to  any  that  have  yet 
existed*    All  past  history  has  been  a  record 
of  irrationality;  but  it  is  trusted  that  we  are 
now  entering  on  a  perid  when  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  put  rational  measures  into  practice 
jfbr  the  benefit  of  mankind.    If  we  should  be 
1  to  proceed  at  theslowpace  of  ourlegis. 


lators,  we  shall  be  very  little  advanced  at  the 
end  of  many  years :  other  causes  are,  however, 
in  irresistible  progress  to  compel  the  change  in  a 
considerably  snorter  time.  There  are  inven- 
tions and  improvements  now  coming  into  ope- 
ration, which,  by  the  distress  they  will  cause, 
will  soon  force  the  adoption  of  die  Social  System 
by  all  parties  in  their  own  self-defence. 

Mr.  Owen  then  read  and  commented  on  a 
letter  he  had  just  received  from  America;  but 
as  we  have  not  room  for  the  letter  in  the  pre- 
sent number,  we  must  defer  it  until  next  week. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gallery  of  Portraits  in  our  next. 
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Some  few  weeks  ago  we  answered  a  letter 
of  "  An  Operative,"  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  dissent  from  the  doctrines  in- 
culcated in  one  of  Mr.  Owen's  lectures 
respecting  the  surplus  productions  of  the 
country.  Our  reply  seems  to  have  been 
unsatisfactory,  and  he  has  written  once 
more.  We  publish  his  letter,  expecting 
Mr.  Owen  to  answer  it  next  week ;  if  he 
does  not,  we  shall  make  what  remarks  we 
consider  necessary  upon  it. 


We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  so  many  of  the 
Shoemakers  have  struck.  We  had  vainly 
hoped  that  the  observation  and  sad  expe- 
rience of  former  failures  would  have  de- 
terred them  from  so  precipitate'  and  incon- 
siderate a  step.  We  fear  they  will  meet 
*  ith  no  more  success  than  their  forerunners, 
the  Tailors.  But  there  are  only  two  ways 
of  learning  wisdom,  and  these  are,  counsel 
and  experience;  the  latter  makes  the 
most  vivid  impressions;  and  the  more 
foolish  a  man  is,  the  more  of  this  smarting 
system  of  education  he  requires. 

Things,  look  rather  dull  at  present.  The 
great  Powers  are  protocoling  in  secret, 
and  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  act  to 
suppress  the  spirit  of  liberty,  or  insubordi- 
nation, as  they  call  it  The  old  tyranny 
has  been  suppressed  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  two  new  constitutions,  under  the 
auspices  of  two  young  queens,  are  about 
to  be  instituted.  We  augur  very  little 
good,  however,  of  either,  from  the  speci- 
men of  liberality  which  has  been  already 
evinced.  The  new  constitution  of  Spain 
is  about  to  put  such  fetters  upon  the  press 
as  it  never  yet  endured  in  any  country 
since  the  invention  of  printing.  Not  a 
syllable  will  be  published,  which  has  not 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  govern- 
ment. Even  the  manuscripts  of  the  editors 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  censors,  and  con- 
demned, sanctioned,  mutilated,  or  amend- 
ed as  they  think  proper.  There  will  be 
very  little  troth  or  sincerity  in  such  a  sys- 
tem; it  is  merely  a  piece  of  political 
mechanism  for  manufacturing  error  and 
hypocrisy.     As  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 


England  lately  observed,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger arising  from  the  people  knowing  too 
much :  all  the  danger  arises  from  their 
ignorance.  We  wish  his  Lordship  could 
persuade  his  compeers  of  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine,  and  that  from  them  it  might  be 
propagated  by  the  force  of  example  over 
the  whole  of  Europe.  To  restrain  opi- 
nion is  to  brutalize  mankind.  The  princi- 
pal difference  between  man  and  a  beast  is 
his  power  of  thought,  and  the  progressive 
nature  of  his  mind  ;  but  when  thought  is 
subdued  in  fetters  by  legal  enactments, 
and  all  progress  is  stopped  by  the  tyran- 
nical mandate  which  says  "  hitherto  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther,"  what  is  this  but 
a  degradation  of  the  species,  and  a  tacit 
confession  of  the  fear  of  knowledge? 
Neither  can  we  discover  any  other  reason 
than  the  fear  of  knowledge  for  the  unge- 
nerous impost  which  is  put  upon  all  poli- 
tical intelligence  of  the  day.  Nothing 
but  unlimited  freedom  for  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  can  ever  satisfy  the  people 
that  their  rulers  are  not  eager  to  preserve 
them  in  that  blessed  ignorance,  in  which, 
as  our  friend  Cobbett justly  observes,  they 
make  the  most  dutiful  servants. 

The  great  delegate  meeting  is  to  take 
place  on  the  first  Monday  of  August, 
when  we  hope  a  new  stimulus  will  be 
given  to  the  affairs  of  the  working  classes. 


A  DIALOGUE 
On  the  Trades'  Unions,  between  a  Unionist  and 
a  Stranger  who  desired  full  Information  re- 
specting the  ultimate  Objects  of  the  Unions. 
Stranger.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Trades' 
Unions,  and  1  wish  to  know,  if  your  laws  per- 
mit, what  they  are,  and  what  is  the  real  object 
which  they  desire  to  attain. 

Unionist.  I  will  answer  both  your  questions : 
1st.  There  are  many  unions  composed  solely  of 
members  of  the  same  trade,  calling,  or  occupa- 
tion, such  as  the  tailors,  shoemakers,  hatters, 
clothiers,  spinners,  &c. ;  and  many  separate 
associations  of  unions  of  several  trades  united, 
called  orders,  such  as  the  builders' order,  includ- 
ing all  the  separate  branches  connected  with 
building ;  the  Bradford  order,  which  includes 
a  great  variety  of  different  trades;  and  the 
Consolidated  Union;  as  well  as  others.  Of 
these  some  are  more  secret  than  others ;  but 
until  now  all  were  more  or  less  secret  in  their 
general  proceedings.  Secresy  was  necessary  in 
their  early  stages ;  it  was  their  strength  and 
only  security ;  now,  however,  their  secresy  is 
no  longer  necessary,  and  all  that  remains  of  it 
is  their  chief  cause  of  weakness.  I  will,  there- 
fore, freely  disclose  to  you  all  that  can  be  re- 
quired to  enable  you  or  any  stranger  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  whether  these  associations  are 
calculated  to  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the 
public 

S.  By  so  doing  you  will  render  me  and  the 
public  a  lasting  benefit,  because  at  this  moment 
all  minds  are  directed  to  their  proceedings,  and 
all  appear  to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  they 
are,  or  to  what  changes  they  will  lead.  In  fact, 
the  public  mind  is  nighly  excited  respecting 
them.  * 

U.  The  different  trades,  and  often  the  sepa- 
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rate  branches  of  the  same  general  trade,  have 
had,  and  still  retain,  their  own  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  maintain  their  individual  lodges 
independent  of  all  other  trades  and  associations; 
while  other  lodges  are  branch  lodges  connected 
with  what  is  called  the  grand  lodge  of  the  trade 
under  whose  general  laws  thev  conduct  their 
proceedings,  having  their  own  by-laws  in  con- 
formity with  them.  These  grand  lodges  again 
are,  in  many  cases,  connected  with  one  or 
other  of  the  orders  mentioned,  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  grand  lodge  of  the  order  as 
branches  of  it,  as  their  branch  lodges  are  con- 
nected with  and  under  them.  All  this,  you 
will  perceive,  is  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
very  safe  and  perfect  system  of  the  most  useful 
general  suffrage  among  that  portion  of  the 
population  now  unrepresented  in  the  general 
government,  and  whose  interests,  in  conse- 
quence, have  been  altogether  overlooked  and, 
hitherto,  totally  disregarded,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  population  of  all  countries. 

S.  I  think  1  understand  some  of  the  outline 
of  what  Trades'  Unions  have  been;  but  what  is 
this  new  union,  to  which  such  a  high-sounding 
title  has  been  given,  which  is  called  "  The 
Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades'  Union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?" 

U.  This  is  a  first  attempt,  and  it  is  a  most 
important  one,  to  effect  a  union  among  all  the 
Unions,  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  every 
member  of  the  British  empire.  It  has  already 
done  much  towards  it,  by  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  unions  to  the  grand 
results  which  might  be  attained  in  the  most 
peaceable  manner  by  such  unions,  and  by  ex- 
plaining the  necessity  for  it  at  this  period,  to 
relieve  the  whole  industry  of  the  country  from 
the  most  ignorant  and  grievous  oppression. 

iV.  But  will  not  these  Unions,  when  thus 
combined,  effect  some  very  great  changes  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  general  business  of 
the  country,  both  foreign  and  domestic  ? 

U.  The  change  will  be  considerable  in  both, 
but  it  is  one  which  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  advance  of  knowledge  have  made  necessary 
for  the  relief  of  the  industrious,  and  for  the 
security  of  the  life  and  property  of  those  who 
consume  much  and  produce  little. 

5.  But  are  the  Unionists  in  possession  of 
sufficient  practical  knowledge  to  effect  this 
change  ? 

U.  Whether  they  are  or  not  is  now  to  be 
tried,  and  it  cannot  be  ascertained  without 
trial.  And  this  is  the  trying  point  for  the 
Unions.  They  have  a  glorious — a  god-like 
work  to  perform ;  they  have  to  emancipate 

INDUSTRY  PROM  IGNORANCE  AND  SLAVERY.     It 

is  an  arduous  task,  and,  I  acknowledge,  cannot 
be  accomplished  except  through  an  extended 
union,  founded  on  more  pure  principles  of 
justice  and  charity,  and  directed  by  more  prac- 
tical wisdom,  than  any  portion  of  society  has 
yet  evinced  in  their  general  proceedings. 

5.  I  fear,  when  the  day  of  trial  comes,  they 
will  be  found  wanting,  for  the  unions  appear 
to  be  too  much  divided  in  opinion  among  them, 
selves,  by  the  separate  orders  which  exist  when 
they  ought  to  nave  but  one ;  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  any  confidence  in  any  leaders 
to  assist  them  effectually  out  of  their  difficulties. 

U.  All  this  is  too  true,  yet  by  patience  and 
perseverance  these  very  formidable  difficulties 
may  be  overcome.  I  admit  the  extent  of  these 
two  qualities  requisite  for  the  task,  but  I  also 
know  the  deep,  die  vital  interest  which  the 
working  classes  have  in  the  attainment  of 
these  necessary  qualification*  to  enable  them  to* 


effect  their  great  object ;  and  you  know  that  a 
powerful,  clearly  understood  self-interest  is 
sufficient  to  enable  men  to  surmount  the  moat 
formidable  obstacles.  Recollect  that  the  French 
army  crossed  the  supposed  impassable  Alps, 
and  in  consequence  surprised  and  conquered 
the  Austriane. 

S.  Yes;  but  the  French  army  had  Napo- 
leon to  give  energy  and  union  to  every  single 
movement  of  the  immense  masses  which  he 
organized  to  accomplish  by  force  the  overthrow 
of  the  old  governments  of  Europe ;  and  you 
require  a  much  superior  unity  of  organization 
to  accomplish  your  work  of  peace  to  preserve, 
than  he  required  of  force  and  violence  to 
destroy;  and  you  have  no  leaders  in  whom  con- 
fidence is  placed. 

U.  I  must  acknowledge  the  strength  of  the 
position  which  you  have  taken ;  that  your  rea- 
soning is  fair,  legitimate,  and  powerful ;  nor 
will  I  promise  that  experience  will  not,  in  a 
few  weeks,  prove  your  tears  to  be  well  founded. 

S.  What  do  you  propose  to  overcome  these 
difficulties? 

U.  To  unite  the  industry  of  the  country 
for  the  greatest  and  best  of  purposes,  that 
is,  to  secure,  on  sure  ground,  the  greatest 
improvement  and  increase  of  happiness  to 
all  classes.  To  effect  this,  it  will  require  an 
organization  much  superior  to  any  which 
exists  for  destroying  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  a  country.  The  leaders  of  the 
unionists  have  called  all  their  powers  to  come 
together  in  August,  to  try  and  devise  the  means 
by  which  this  extended  union,  organization, 
and  arrangement  may  be  formed  and  maintain- 
ed. They  have  called  a  great  delegate  meeting, 
to  be  held  in  London  early  in  August ;  and  it 
will  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  their  delibera- 
tions and  resolutions  on  that  occasion  whether 
their  delivery  from  the  worst  of  slaveries,  a  de- 

gendence  upon  wages  when  there  is  a  great  de- 
ciency  of  employment,  shall  be  effected,  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  liberty  shall  attain 
their  just  rights  and  positions  in  society ;  or 
whether  they  must  yet  sink  lower  in  the  scale  of 
mere  animal  existence,  before  their  glorious 
emancipation  from  the  innumerable  evils  of  se- 
vere unrequited  toil  shall  be  achieved. 

&  The  chances  are,  I  fear,  greatly  against 
the  present  success  of  your  wishes ;  the  working 
classes  are  too  ignorant,  too  prejudiced,  too  self- 
ish, too  fond  of  talking,  and  too  little  accus- 
tomed to  act  together  on  any  one  plan  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  to  accomplish  any 
great  and  good  object.  All  or  many  of  them 
want  to  talk  and  also  to  act  independently  of 
each  other;  and  when  were  ever  such  practices 
successful  to  obtain  any  permanent  benefits  ? 

V.  There  is  too  much  truth  in  all  you  have 
stated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  working 
classes  are  now  acquiring  more  useful  practical 
knowledge  than  the  middle  or  upper  cissies  ; 
they  are  losing  their  prejudices  daily  to  a  great 
extent ;  they  are  certainly  less  selfish  generally 
than  the  wealthy,  and  they  are  discovering  the 
very  great  evil  of  talking  so  much  before  they 
have  attained  the  experience  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  speak  at  once  to  the  point,  and  usefully. 

S.  What  are  the  ultimate  objects  you  seek 
to  accomplish  ? 

U.  Regular,  healthy,  beneficial  employment ; 
a  good,  useful,  practical  education ;  and  a  moral 
culture  that  will  insure  union,  charity,  and 
kindness  among  the  whole  industrious  class,  and 
die  really  intelligent  will  now  be  included  in 
that  class. 

&  AH  this  is  highly  commendable  j  bit  what 


measures  have  the  unions  in  progress  to  eta 
these  objects,  or  to  prepare  for  their  future  «. 
tainment? 

U.  They  have  several  important  step  to 
take  immediately,  and  others  of  great  intent 
to  prepare  to  cary  into  practice  as  toon  n  the 
knowledge,  of  them  can  be  diffused  among  the 
members,  and  their  consent  to  their  sdoptia 
shall  he  regularly  obtained. 
S.  Are  you  permitted  to  state  what  these  m? 
U.  As  their  promulgation  will  be  useful  ft 
the  members,  to  the  operatives  who  are  not  jet 
members  of  the  union,  and  to  the  public  gens. 
rally,  I  will  state  them,  for  secresy  is  no  longer 
necessary  or  beneficial  to  the  great  permanent 
interests  of  the  unions. 

8.  Pray  proceed,  for  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  thispart  of  the  subject 

U.  Thenrst  step  has  fust  been  taken,  that  it, 
a  call  has  been  made  by  the  Executive  of  the 
Consolidated  Union  for  a  grand  meeting  of 
delegates  in  London,  to  commence  me  fat 
Monday  in  August  next ;  and,  if  possible,  dele. 
gates  should  be  carefully  selected  to  repraot 
all  the  Unions  in  England,  Scotland,  sad  Ire- 
land ;  for  at  this  meeting  the  whole  proceedinp 
of  the  Unions  should  be  well  considered,  a 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  various  odes 
should  be  compared  and  revised,  and,  if  it  coke 
effected,  the  whole  should  be  simplified  tod 
made  efficient  for  the  great  purposes  contest 
teraplated.  Thus,  by  an  organisation  appli- 
cable to  all,  a  Union  of  purpose  and  action  my 
be  obtained,  and  the  great  outline  of  then*. 
chinery  of  the  Unions  may  be  made  to  woi 
welL  Much  will  now  depend  upon  tfas  dele. 
gate  meeting,  and  it  is  ardently  desired  tasits* 
Unions  will  send  men  of  tried  honesty,  sod  of 
as  much  experience  in  the  business  to  be  tarn- 
acted  as  they  have  amongst  them,  that  they 
may  adopt  an  improved  code  of  lawi  and  le- 
gislations, and  elect  into  the  Executive  ma 
who  can  and  will  well  consider  what  ought  a 
be  done,  and  who  will  act  decisively  nponthek 
resolutions  when  made. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  arranges  Una 
Bank,  to  enable  the  operatives  to  become  csss- 
talists ;  for  without  a  bank  their  todnstrjiffl 
now  be  of  no  avail  to  them;  meirindrndss* 
efforts,  however  great,  could  sera  no  other 
purpose  man  to  increase  their  poverty  sod  da- 
titution,  and  make  them  greater  skies  to  the 
mere  capitalists.  Their  bank,  which  might  be 
easily  made  moat  efficient  for  their  parse*, 
could  be  established  without  much  intsv 
venience  to  any  of  the  Unionists.  Agosdso- 
ginal  organisation,  oider,and system, are  all  tast 
is  required,  and  these  they  must  find  mess** 
obtain. 

The  succeeding  step  will  he  tosetaDfe 
surplus  labour,  under  the  existing  most  esj 
and  bad  arrangement  of  human  powers  eos 
means,  to  beneficial  employment ;  employs** 
by  which  each  one  shall  positively  meres*** 
necessaries  and  comfort*  of  life  fa  si;  at* 
is  most  extraordinary  that  this  has  not  hem 
done  long  ago  by  the  British  government 

Thefollowmg8tepmustbetomabansse> 
messts  to  well  educate  all  the  young  famtfcea 
birth,  and  to  re-educate  all  the  old  hy  sisH 
plain,  practical  evening  lectures,  part  of  "t 
time  to  be  occupied  by  the  lecturer  sskxg  the* 
attentions  upon  the  subject  of  the  discos* 
By  these  means  the  industrious  cksses  *g 
easily  acquire  mere  valuable  ImowWee  v 
pnctkaTiTtimncacotlmtha  tfatnstJdlM* 
higher  classes  new  possess. 
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patent  matters  more  fully,  and  convince  you 
that  a  mighty  revolution  for  good  is  imme- 
diately at  hand. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 
Sib, — In  your  number  of  the  31st  ult  you 
aay,  "We  nave  received  a  letter  from  'An 
Operative/  questioning  the  truth  of  a  doctrine 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  instilling  into  our  readers, 
namely,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  production." 
Permit  me  to  say,  I  did  more  than  merely  call 
the  truth  of  your  doctrine  in  question.    If  you 
refer  to  my  letter,  you  will  find  I  called  upon 
you  to  give  your  readers  some  proof  of  its  truth, 
and,  particularly,  to  prove  mat  there  was  an 
excess  of  production  in  those  great  and  import- 
ant articles,  bread  and  animal  food.    Instead, 
however,  of  attending  to  this  call — instead  of 
proving  the  existence  of  any  such  excess  as  you 
apeak  of— instead  of  proving  that  the  lands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  produce  more  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  than  the 
people  stand  in  need  of,  and  especially  bread 
and  meat — instead  of  doing  this,  as  you  clearly 
ought,  if  you  could,  you  fly  to  subjects  altogether 
foreign  to  the  question  between  us.     Amongst 
other  irrelevant  matter,  you  say,  "  In  reply  to 
our  correspondent's  letter,  we  beg  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  difference  between  production 
and  the  power  of  production."    Of  this  differ- 
ence, or  distinction,  I  hope  I  am  not  ignorant 
Of  the  actual  production  of  the  lands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  of  their  powers  of 
production,  I  probably  know  as  much,  and  per- 
haps more,  man  either  yourself  or  any  other 
man  living,  having,  I  believe,  taken  more  pains 
to  obtain  accurate  information  on  both  these 
points  than  any  other  man  in  existence.      Into 
the  "  productive  powers"  of  our  lands,  or  their 
"  capabilities"  in  the  way  of  producing  human 
sustenance,  and  especially  those  important  arti- 
cles, wheat  and  animal  food,  I  have  made  the 
most  careful  enquiries ;  and  being  a  practical 
agriculturist,  and  I  hope  not  a  bad  one,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  say,  they  have  been  both  skilfully 
sand  accurately  made:   and  the   result   fully 
warrants  me,  not  only  in  calling  in  question, 
but  m  totally  denying,  the  truth  of  your  doc- 
trine of  "  excessive  production ;"  and  justifies 
me  in  asserting  that,  instead  of  production  being 
excessive,  there  is  a  positive  deficiency,  and  a 
great  one  too,  in  all  the  more  important  articles 
of  human  sustenance,  and  especially  in  the  very 
important  ones  of  bread  and  meat.    It  is  this 
deficiency,  and  not  the  "  competitive  principle," 
as  you  erroneously  assert,  which  causes  all  the 
distress  of  the  working  classes. 

The  effects  of  the  "  competitive  principle  " 
are  just  the  reverse  of  those  you  ascribe  to  it 
Suppose  the  "capitalists"  (or  employers  of 
the  working  classes}  were,  as  they  easily  might 
be,  doubled  or  trebled  in  number  and  wealth; 
p*ould  there  not,  in  that  case,  be  great  "conu 
-pctitwn" for  the  services  of  the  working  classes  ? 
md  would  not  competition  for  their  services 
ause  a  vast  increase  in  their  wages? — and 
roaald  not  a  large  increase  in  their  wages  cause 
i  Isurgs  addition  to  their  supplies  of  food, 
lothing,  and  the  other  necessaries,  conveni- 
noes,  and  comforts  of  life? — and  would  not 
ad*  addition  to  their  food,  clothing,  &&,  put 
ft  e»d  to  their  distress  ?  All  this  is  too  clear 
>  aKlmit  of  either  doubt  or  denial.  What, 
1,  is  there  in  the  "competitive  principle M 
to  the  working  classes?    Nothing 

To  put  an  end  to  the  distress  of  the 

orkiog  classes,  competition,  amongst  "eapL 
\jists     for  the  services  of  thorn  cmeoes,  is  the 


very  thing  that  is  wanted :— to  the  non-exist- 
ence of  such  competition,  all  their  distress  mav 
be  traced;  create  such  competition,  (and  it 
easily  may  be  created,)  and  all  their  distress 
will  cease.  Should  you  entertain  any  doubt  of 
this,  intimate  as  much,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can- 
not remove  such  doubt. 

In  what  you  call  your  reply  to  my  late 
letter,  you  say,  "  production  is  regulated  by 
the  demand."  Do  you  mean  that  the  "  capa- 
bilities/' or  "  productive  powers"  of  the  soil 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quantity  of  the 
thing  produced?  Permit  me  to  say,  they  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  and  to  add,  that 
those  powers,  when  applied  to  raising  human 
sustenance  of  a  oood  and  wholesome  kind, 
are  confined  within  much  narrower  limits  than 
yourself  and  many  others  seem  to  suppose. 

Tour  doctrine  relating  to  "demand"  is 
equally  untenable  with  that  relating  to  "  pro- 
duction." To  hold  that "  demand  is  regulated 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  condition  of  the 

g»ple,"  is  certainly  a  most  monstrous  fallacy, 
y  the  laws  of  nature — (laws  which  regulate, 
and  which  alone  regulate  "  demand,"]— every 
human  being  requires,  or  demands,  rood  and 
the  other  necessaries  of  life : — the  necessaries 
of  life  are  required,  or  demanded  by  all, 
by  one  just  as  much  as  the  other ;  and  being 
demanded  by  all,  die  "demand"  for  them  is 
clearly  co-extensive  with  the  human  race; 
consequently  the  only  limit  there  is  to  "  de- 
mand is  that  which  is  assigned  to  the  number 
of  human  beings  the  world  contains. 

You  sav  "  the  resources  of  Nature  are  never 
exhausted:."  If  you  merely  mean,  that  Nature, 
year  after  year,  renews  her  bounties,  no  doubt 
you  are  right ;  but  if  you  mean,  as  you  appear 
to  do,  that  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  bounties 
or  resources  of  Nature,  then  are  you  clearly 
wrong ;  for  not  only  are  there  bounds  to  the 
u  resources  of  Nature,"  but  those  resources, 
where  they  consist  of  good  and  wholesome 
articles  of  human  sustenance,  are  much  more 
circumscribed  than  you  appear  to  be  aware  of. 

What,  Sir,  could  induce  you  to  notice,  and 
with  approbation  too,  the  shocking  nonsense  of 
Lord  Lauderdale  and  Baron  Cuvier?  Would 
the  "  noble  lord"  himself,  do  you  suppose,  like 
to  be  one  of  his  one  hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
lions of  potato-fed  people  ?  I  should  rather 
think  he  would  not  A  potato-fed  people 
must  necessarily  be  a  poor  and  miserable  peo- 
ple, and  not  such  a  people  as  you  and  I,  Sir, 
wish  to  see  the  people  of  England.  Let  it,  Sir, 
be  your  object,  as  it  is  mine,  to  cause  the  people 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  be  fed,  or 
at  least  principally  fed,  on  good  wheaten  bread 
and  meat  or  animal  food;  and  leave  Lord  Lau- 
derdale  and  his  "  vegetable  food,"  and  Baron 
Cuvier,  and  his  food  *'  made  of  the  substance 
of  the  earth,"  to  the  contempt  they  deserve. 
The  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may, 
and  may  for  centuries  to  come,  be  most  abun- 
dantly supplied  (as  upon  some  future  occasion 
I  may  demonstrate)  with  food  that  is  good, 
wholesome,  and  pleasant ;  therefore,  why  for  a 
moment  trouble  ourselves  about  such  as  is  of  a 
contrary  description  ? 

I  have  just  taken  up  your  number  of  the  7th 
instant.  Judging  from  what  you  say  in  that 
number,  I  am  led  to  believe  you  have  abandoned 
the  "  superabundance"  or  "  excessive  produc- 
tion" doctrine;  for  instead  of  repeating  it, 
instead  of  venturing  to  re-assert  that  we  nave, 
at  this  very  time,  more  of  die  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life  than  we  stand  in  need  of; 
'  of  doing  this,  you  content  yourself  with 


saying  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  procure 
more  than  we  stand  in  need  of  by  resorting  to 
our  waste  lands  at  home  and  abroad."  In  this 
I  entirely  agree  with  you ;  and  glad  am  I  to  do 
so ;  for  now  am  I  satisfied  that  you  dearly  see 
the  "  means,"  and  the  only  means,  by  which 
an  end  may  be  put  to  the  distress  of  the  people, 
and  their  condition  rendered  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Yes,  Shv  let  us  resort  to  our  waste  lands  ; 
let  us  resort  to  the  waste,  but  fine  and 
fertile  lands  of  our  boundless,  unpeopled, 
or  nearly  unpeopled  colonies ;  let  us  bring  them 
into  cultivation  (or  even  a  small  portion  of  them 
will  be  sufficient),  and  import  the  corn,  beef, 
pork,  wool,  and  other  valuable  produce,  into  the 
mother  country ;  let  us  do  this,  and  in  a  very 
little  time  there  will  not  be  a  distressed  person 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  every  one  will 
have  an  abundance  of  everv  necessary,  con- 
venience, and  comfort  of  life.  It  must  be, 
however,  to  the  waste  lands  of  our  colonies,  and 
not  to  those  at  home,  that  resort  must  be  had ; 
for  as  to  our  home  waste  lands  (though,  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  are  not  waste,  for  as 
sheep-pastures  they  produce  both  food  and 
clothing),  they  are,  generally  speaking,  so  poor 
and  sterile  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  afford- 
ing any  addition  worth  speaking  of  to  our  sup- 
plies of  human  sustenance.  But  far  otherwise 
is  the  case  with  our  waste  lands  abroad.  Of 
them  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres 
are  lands  of  the  finest  quality  ;  and  all  we  have 
to  do,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  distress,  is 
to  bring  a  sufficient  portion  of  them  into  culti- 
vation, and  import  the  corn,  and  other  valuable 
produce  into  the  mother  country.  Were  Mr. 
Owjo  to  procure  ten  or  twenty  millions  of 
acres  of  these  fine  lands,  bring  them  into  culti- 
vation, and  import  the  produce  into  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  he  would  then  have  a  solid 
foundation  on  which  to  rest  his  co-operative 
scheme :  without  land,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  such  a  scheme  ever  succeeding ;  as  I 
old  Mr.  Owen  many  years  ago. — I  am,  Sir, 
tyour  very  obedient  servant, 
June  14,  1834.         AN  OPERATIVE. 

TO  EVERY  WORKING  MAN  AND 
WORKING  WOMAN. 

Every  human  being  must  become  a  Union. 

Friends, — It  is  now  become  the  duty  of 
every  working  man  to  consider  his  true  posi- 
tion in  society,  and  to  endeavour  if  possible, 
and  it  is  possible,  to  beneficially  employ  and 
usefully  educate  himself  and  children. 

I  propose  one-halfpenny  a-week  levy,  through- 
out London,  should  be  paid,  without  charge, 
into  a  fund  entitled  "  The  Builders'  Fund." 
This  money  to  be  worked  every  week,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  two  or  three  days 
weekly  to  each  unemployed  member  in  each 
lodge:  all  this  to  be  laid  out  on  an  estate  of 
land ;  and  the  unemployed  labour  of  every  trade 
added  regularly  for  eight  weeks,  with  the  half- 
penny, would  accumulate  so  fast  as  to  give 
regular  employment  to  every  unemployed  me- 
chanic in  London;  and  in  three  years  there 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  for  ever,  and 
every  man  become  possessed  of  his  own  house 
and  garden,  to  cultivate  when  out  of  employ, 
or  for  pleasure.  Surely,  then,  you  will  not  lose 
this  opportunity  of  a  trial  You  will  nof  only 
be  paid  for  producing  these  things,  but  they  win 
be  your  own  after  they  are  produced.  As  you 
now  are,  all  your  wives'  and  children's  produce 
is  taken  from  you,  and  must  continue  in  this 
vtey  for  ever.  R. 

K>  let  me  entreat  of  you  to  well  consider 
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this.  Give  me  a  trial  wtih  your  weekly  half, 
penny,  and,  ff  I  do  not  succeed,  then  condemn 
me  and  all  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  fol- 
low die  same  plans.  Let  the  labour  of  the 
labourer  be  first  applied  to  land:  the  produce 
given  to  your  unemployed  mechanics,  who  are 
now  almost  perishing  for  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life. 

Now,  brothers,  all  this  can  be  done  for  one 
halfpenny  per  week.  Form  yourselves  into 
250  members,  and  pledge  yourselves  to  support 
one,  and  see  in  practice  how  easy  this  is  to  be 
effected,  because  this  is  for  yourselves:  all  that 
you  have  been  doing  hitherto  has  been  against 
yourselves. 

Every  information  will  be  given  at  14,  Char- 
lotte-street, Fitsroy-square,  London.  Meet- 
ings are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon,  at  three 
o'clock.  Donations  and  subscriptions  received 
every  day  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  nine 
in  the  evening,  by  Messrs.  Carter,  Dixon, 
and  Campbell.      H.  TIPPER,  Hon.  Sec. 

p.S. — Co-operators  are  solicited  to  become 
collectors. 

N.B. — The  tailors  can  show  a  practical  ex- 
ample here,  if  they  have  failed  in  their  strike. 
30,000  tailors,  100,000  builders,  consider  your 
halfpenny  power,  and  show  the  world  you  are 
practical  men,  and  act:  we  are  now  satisfied 
with  talk  and  theory. 


PROVISION  FOR  INDUSTRIOUS 
LABOURERS. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF   THE   TIME 8. 

Sir, — Amongst  all  the  plans  which  I  have 
been  able  to  hear  of  for  giving  work  to  the  in- 
dustrious labourer  in  want  of  employment,  I 
have  found  none  which  seems  likely  to  be  of 
such  substantial  benefit,  both  to  the  landlord 
and  labourer,  as  a  mode  of  tenure  which  is  to 
be  found  in  this  country.  The  general  usage 
of  Tuscany,  however,  is  to  divide  the  produce 
of  the  ground  in  equal  shares  between  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  small  farmer ;  the  former  in 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  which  1  am  going 
to  mention,  provides  all  the  necessary  capital 
and  pays  all  the  taxes  of  every  denomina- 
tion. 

According  to  the  tenure  to  which  I  have 
alluded  a  very  small  farm  (generally  from  ten 
to  twelve  Scotch  acres)  is  let  to  a  family  capa- 
ble of  doing  all  the  work  of  the  ground,  except 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  and  then  the 
small  farmers  contrive  to  exchange  their  labour 
with  that  of  their  neighbours.  The  proprietor, 
as  1  said  before,  finds  all  the  stock  and  capital 
of  every  description,  and  pays  all  the  taxes 
and  incumbrances:  a  proportionate  rent 
is  exacted,  and  five  per  cent,  is  paid  for 
the  cattle,  the  vaiue  of  which  cattle  tne  small 
farmer  is  of  course  obliged  to  maintain.  A 
farm  of  ten  Scotch  acres  provides  easily  for 
,  five  head  of  large  cattle,  at  the  same  time  that 
every  acre  of  the  farm  is  sown  annually  with 
wheat,  or  indian  corn,  or  other  saleable  articles: 
about  one- third  of  such  a  farm  (better  if  it  were 
one-half  )  is  cultivated  with  the  spade;  the  re- 
mainder by  cows,  and  as  often  as  possible  milch 
cows.  Where  the  ground  is  heavy,  a  pair 
of  oxen  may  be  necessary.  In  this  country  a 
horse  is  generally  kept,  but"  from  what  I  hear 
of  English  feeding,  a  horse  in  England 
would  eat  up  half  the  produce  of  such  a  farm 
fiS  I  have  supposed.  Much  of  the  success  of 
these  small  farms  will  probably  be  attributed  to 
the  Italian  climate.  This  I  am  convinced  is 
pot  the  case,  and  I  believe  that  the  heavy  crops 
of  potatoes,  carrots,  cabbages,  turnips,   after 


wheat  in  the  same  year,  which  might  be  ob- 
tained in  England  by  the  use  of  the  spade,  as- 
sisted with  abundant  manure,  would  probably 
much  exceed  the  produce  of  one  of  these  Tus- 
can farms.  But  the  spade  alone  will  not  be 
found  sufficient;  cattle  must  be  provided  for 
the  labourer,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  in  time 
he  will  wish  for  a  larger  proportion  than  that 
which  I  have  mentioned. 
Pisa,  June  3.  G.  W.  T. 


TO  THE  OPERATIVE  CORDWAINERS 

of  the  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades' 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Broth  tug, — I  feel  particularly  called  on  at 
the  present  moment  to  address  you,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  (to  us)  the  most  vital  importance.  The 
spirit  of  discord  has  reared  its  frightful  head, 
and  many  of  our  London  brothers  nave  seceded 
from  the  Consolidated  Union.  It  becomes 
necessary  for  me,  as  your  responsible  officer, 
to  relate  to  you  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
case,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be  deceived  by 
partial  or  garbled  statements ;  and  in  doing  so, 
I  am  actuated  alone  by  a  zeal  for  the  general 

rd,  convinced  that  the  interest  of  one  should 
the  interest  of  all— convinced  also  of  the 
utter  inutility  and  insufficiency  of  any  thing, 
short  of  a  Consolidated  Union,  to  effect  the 
moral  and  physical  regeneration  of  the  indus- 
trious many. 

Brothers,  I  am  known  to  many  of  you — for 
mine  has  been  the  pleasing  task  of  heralding 
forth  the  glorious  principles  on  which  our  great 
Union  is  based.  With  heartfelt  pleasure  I 
have  witnessed  the  reception  and  progress  of 
those  principles  in  England  and  Ireland ;  with 
feelings  which  I  feel  a  difficulty  in  expressing, 
have  I  beheld  the  sons  of  industry  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  Conso- 
lidated Union :  with  all  the  joy  of  a  father  for 
his  first-born  did  I  contemplate  the  mighty 
results  of  such  a  glorious  combination,  and 
hailed  it  as  the  early  dawn  of  sacred  freedom : 
and  shall  these  hopes  be  dashed  to  earth  by  the 
opposition  of  blind  infatuated  ignorance  and 
folly  ?  Never !  will  be  the  answer  of  every 
true  brother.  The  love  of  country,  the  love 
of  family,  of  honour  and  liberty,  forbid  it. 

Mauy  of  the  brothers  look  to  the  Union 
only  as  a  great  power  that  will  enable  them  to 
strike  for  a  temporary  advance  in  wages.  Such 
men  mistake  tne  principle  upon  which  we  set 
out — such  men  cannot  be  acquainted  with  the 
Report  of  the  last  delegated  meeting,  contain- 
ing the  great  principles  upon  which  the  Conso- 
lidated Union  is  founded,  and  in  fact,  must  be 
utterly  ignorant  of  its  objects,  namely,  "to 
establish  the  paramount  rights  of  industry  and 
humanity,  bv  instituting  such  measures  as 
shall  effectually  prevent  the  ignorant,  idle,  and 
useless  part  of  society  from  having  that  undue 
control  over  the  fruits  of  our  toil,  which, 
through  the  agency  of  a  vicious  money  system, 
they  at  present  possess." 

I  will  now  state  to  you  the  facts.  The  ill- 
advised  and  premature  strike  of  the  tailors, 
having  prevented  one  taking  place  in  our 
trade,  many  of  the  men  (who  have  no  idea 
beyond  a  strike)  became  discontented,  and  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction  of  their  Committee 
in  no  measured  terms:  the  majority  of  that 
Committee  were  inefficient,  inasmuch  as  that 
they  themselves  were  not  thoroughly  imbued 
with  correct  principles ;  and  not  having  moral 
courage  to  face,  nor  ability  to  stem  tne  tide 
that  was  setting  against  them,  they  raised  a 
cry    against    the    Consolidated    Union,,  and 


brought   it  before  the  trade  for  i _^ 

whether  they  would  secede  from  it  or  hoc, 
merely  that  they  might  give  them  something 
to  divert  them  from  the  attacks  made  on  the 
Committee.  1888  voted— 783  for  leaving  the 
Union,  and  506  for  continuing-—  showing  a 
majority  of  276  for  seceding  from  the  Union- 
a  majority  insufficient ;  for,  according  to  tte 
28th  article  in  the  "General  Laws/'  "& 
proposition  shall  be  adopted  without  the  eon, 
sent  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  member* 
present  at  its  proposal."  This  I  urged  in  the 
Committee,  but  they  overruled  it  by  passng  t 
resolution  that  we  tad  left  the  Consolidated 
Union,  and  reject  the  General  Laws.  Now, 
brothers,  1  appeal  to  your  own  good  sense, 
whether  there  is  any  wisdom  in  this  measure, 
carried  by  a  majority  of  three  in  the  London 
Committee,  who,  after  incurring  agrettimooBt 
of  expense  and  trouble,  in  sending  ddqatesto 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  propagate  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Consolidated  Union ;  at  the  my 
moment  that  it  is  effected,  turn  round  lad 
(like  a  baby  tired  of  a  toy)  say,  we  will  lave 
it,  because  we  cannot  make  it  work;  and  this, 
Brothers,  without  appealing  to  you  in  the 
country ;  nay,  they  go  so  far  as  to  sty  that  the 
country  will  follow  London  as  a  matter  tf 
course.  However,  that  is  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  you  alone,  and  I  hope  to  be  hiwA 
with  your  decision  as  soon  as  possibly  We 
have  a  strong  and  intelligent  party  in  Losdae, 
who  are  determined  to  remain  in  the  Caai* 
dated  Union  long  enough  at  any  rale  to  give 
it  a  trial;  and  if  we  discover  the  principlen 
be  false,  we  will  abandon  it,  and  not  before. 

I  could  say  much  more  on  this  subject,!* 
the  limits  of  a  letter  prevent  me.  Brothen, 
trusting  that  we  may  never  mistake  iotfiasl 
practice  for  false  principles,  I  condode  by 
conjuring  you  to  rally  round  the  standard  4 
Consolidated  Union,  as  the  only  means  4 
rescuing  the  producers  of  wealth  from  tan 
state  of  thraldom  and  misery  in  which  oaf*- 
tition  has  plunged  them. — Yours,  io  Unm, 
WILLIAM  HOARE,  Grand  Unto 

London,  June  23,  1834* 


LECTURES,  &c. 
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INSTITUTION,  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 

SUNDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  29. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  the  "  Source  and 
Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion."— The  most  perfect  kind  of  autho- 
rity is  one  which  marches  along  with  the 
people,  which  neither  goes  before,  so  as  not  to 
be  understood  or  appreciated,  nor  lags  behind 
so  as  to  be  reproached  as  the  enemy  of  know- 
ledge and  human  improvement. 

But  how  to  find  that  authority  is  the  diffi- 
culty. Were  the  people  all  of  one  mind,  it 
would  be  easily  found,  but  amid  such  a  variety 
of  conflicting  opinions  it  is  impossible  to  find 
an  authority  which  can  express  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  all.  Some  one,  therefore,  must 
predominate,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  autho- 
rity ;  and  if  no  authority,  there  can  be  no  order 
preserved  in  society.  This  would  be  worse 
than  even  the  grossest  tyranny.  Hence,  men 
have  invariably  preferred*  the  government  of  a 
party  to  the  confused  and  unprincipled  govern- 
ment, if  government  it  can  be  called,  of  an 
irregular  multitude. 

In  the  absence  of  unanimity,  there  is  no 
>ther  expedient  which  can  be  resorted  to,  and 
ite  largest  and  most  powerful  sect  becomes  the 
naater.  There  are  many  who  foolishly  sup- 
>ose  that  opinions  are  enforced  by  individuals 
ipon  the  people ;  that  the  people  themselves 
re  naturally  inclined  to  be  reasonable  and 
aoderate  in  their  views  of  things  and  in  their 
aeasures  of  government;  but  by  means  of 
be  craft  of  statesmen  and  priests  they  are 
ecedved  and  inveigled  into  superstitious  opi- 
ions  and  intolerant  practices.  But  nothing 
&n  be  more  absurd.  There  never  was  a 
ratem  of  government  more  cruel  or  more 
iperstitious  than  the  people  themselves,  from 
horn  all  systems  and  all  religions  receive  their 
ipport.  Even  the  Roman  emperors,  whose 
rutality  and  cruelty  have  disfigured  the  pages 
*  the  history  of  human  society,  were  less  cruel 
tan  the  Romans  themselves,  whose  greatest 
easure  consisted  in  the  amusements  of  the 
nphitheatre,  where  thousands  of  wild  beasts 
ere  inclosed  in  the  arena  to  mangle  and  de- 
wir  each  other.  Nor  were  they  content  with 
is  brutal  species  of  recreation;  they  must 
ire  human  blood  to  glut  their  ferocious  appe- 
tes,    which  were  already  satiated  with  the 


blood  of  the  dumb  and  irrational  animals. 
Hence  the  horrific  battles  which  took  place 
between  men  and  beasts;  hence  the  cruel 
sentences  of  the  Roman  judges,  who  con- 
demned the  unhappy  victims  of  justice  to  ex- 
piate their  crimes  by  becoming  a  spectacle  to 
the  savage  mob,  whose  greatest  happiness  was 
derived  from  the  victims'  greatest  sufferings. 
Could  any  monster  be  too  cruel  to  rule  over 
such  a  people  ?  and  did  not  they  richly  deserve 
all  the  barbarity  of  treatment  which  they  ex- 
perienced from  the  most  depraved  of  their 
emperors?  Such  sights  as  these  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  amongst  a  refined  and 
generous  people.  It  was  not  the  emperors 
who  were  guilty  of  these  extravagances.  None 
could  be  more  generous  and  amiable  than  Titus 
or  Trajan ;  yet  Titus  treated  the  Romans  on 
one  occasion  with  a  battle  of  five  thousand 
wild  beasts,  and  Trajan  of  ten  thousand.  The 
people  were  satisfied  with  the  sight,  and  seemed 
to  think  it  a  sufficient*  reward  for  all  the  hard- 
ships of  war,  and  all  the  severity  of  imperial 
legislation. 

If  we  examine  the  rise  and  progress  of 
spiritual  authority,  we  shall  find  it  perfectly 
similar;  it  all  arose  from  the  people.  The 
church  of  Rome  was*  really  a  church  which 
marched  with  the  people,  until  the  celebrated 
council  of  Trent  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
public  opinion,  and  drew  up  the  Articles  of  the 
church.  The  people  generally  discussed  for  a 
generation  or  two  every  doctrine  or  ritual 
before  it  was  established ;  and  the  priesthood, 
as  soon  as  the  doctrine  or  ceremony  had  attained 
sufficient  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  stamped 
with  it  divine  authority.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  was  first  taught  by  Eutyches 
in  the  fifth  century  ;  but  not  being  known  to 
the  people,  and  consequently  not  believed,  It 
was  comdemned  by  the  pope;  however,  it 
continued  to  grow,  and  became,  in  the  course 
of  three  hundred  years,  sufficiently  important 
to  demand  discussion  in  a  public  council  of  the 
church  at  Constantinople.  By  this  council  it 
was  rejected  as  absurd  and  heretical.  In  the 
eleventh  century  i  thad  accomplished  its  triumph, 
and  the  pope  himself  enforced  it  as  an  article 
of  faith.  Thus  it  took  more  than  five  hundred 
years  for  this  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
to  grow  sufficiently  popular  to  command  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate  in  its  defence  and 


propagation.  Had  the  pope  himself  invented 
the  doctrine,  and  established  it  immediately  as 
an  article  of  faith,  without  the  previous  con- 
currence of  the  clergy,  he  would  have  been 
unseated  immediately.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  image-worship.  This  was  discussed 
for  several  centuries  before  it  was  sanctioned 
by  the  church.  Many  bloody  wars  werelpro- 
secuted  by  the  contending  parties ;  and  finally 
Superstition  obtained  the  victory,  and  reared 
her  stone  and  timber  deities  over  the  whole  of 
Western  Europe.  This  system  was  also  op- 
posed at  its  first  appearance,  and  gained  ground 
only  by  popular  favour.  It  was  by  the  same 
favour,  also,  the  popes  themselves  rose  to  su- 
preme power  and  infallibility.  It  was  by 
preaching,  by  reasoning,  by  sophistry,  and  any 
other  persuasive  means  which  they  thought 
proper  to  employ ;  but  it  was  always  by  the 
consent  of  the  people,  with  whom  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  political  and  religious  systems 
originate. 

Even  the  now  unpopular  aud  absurd  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  formerly 
a  popular  doctrine,  and  established  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  attachment  of  the  common  people 
to  their  kings  and  leaders  in  former  days  was 
excessive.  They  paid  them  a  species  of  divine 
homage,  and  considered  it  their  dnty  to  sacri- 
fice all  private  and  all  public  interests,  merely 
to  gratify  the  individual  pleasure  of  the  reign- 
ing prince.  So  exceedingly  powerful  was  this 
doctrine,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  when  this  country  was  in  a  state 
of  comparative  tranquillity  and  happiness, 
many  Protestant  nobles,  and  gentry,  and  com- 
mons considered  themselves  as  in  duty  bound 
to  sacrifice  thejpace  of  their  country,  and  the* 
blood-of  their  fellow-countrymen,  merely  to 
replace  a  discarded  family  on  the  throne  of 
Britain.  There  is  still  a  very  great  party  in 
the  country  who  hold  this  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  which  is  only  to  be  ex- 
tirpated by  the  same  means  which  first  esta- 
blished it,  that  is,  the  use  of  reason  and  fair 
argument. 

From  these  few  observations  on  the  progress 
of  public  opinion,  it  is  evident  that  authority 
grows,  and  grows  amongst  the  people ;  that  it 
cannot  be  suddenly  created,  neither  can  it  be 
suddenly  destroyed ;  it  is  the  work  of  time, 
and  it  only  obtains  the  ascendancy  after  having- 
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for  a  long  while  contended  with  adverse  opi- 
nions, and  entirely  defeated  them.  But  there 
is  one  peculiarity  about  all  old  authorities, 
which  we  hope  will  not  distinguish  the  autho- 
rities which  are  to  come ;  namely,  that  after 
having  mounted  up  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
the  church  and  the  state  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  people,  they  there  entrenched  themselves, 
and  refused  to  give  way  when  the  people  were 
progressing  and  discovering  new  and  more 
useful  principles  of  action.  They  attempted 
to  secure  themselves  from  falling  by  framing 
articles  of  faith  and  opinion  in  utter  defiance 
of  all  new  discoveries  or  new  prepossessions. 
The  Roman  church  went  merrily  on  with  the 
people  as  long  as  the  people  were  raising  it  up 
to  supreme  power ;  but  whenever  the  tide  of 
fortune  turned,  and  the  favour  of  heaven 
seemed  to  be  withdrawn,  immediately  the 
church  called  a  general  council  of  her  menu 
bers,  fixed  her  doctrines  by  an  irrevocable 
decree,  and  employed  the  sword  of  state  to 
compel  the  people  to  abide  by  the  old  doctrines. 
The  Protestant  churches  cud  the  same.  In 
fact,  the  whole  civilized  world  resorted  to  this 
political  scheme  of  giving  stagnation  to  opi- 
nion at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  since  that 
period  they  have  all  been  exercising  their 
magisterial  dignity  to  prevent  progress,  at 
they  formerly  exercised  it  to  stimulate  this  pro- 
gress. The  great  secret  of  the  whole  matter 
is  this :  as  long  as  the  people  are  inclined  to 
promote  the  temporal  interests  of  the  church, 
to  increase  its  revenues  and  its  political  power, 
to  add  favour  to  favour,  and  privilege  to  pri- 
vilege, the  church  is  progressive ;  it  says 
nothing  of  established  articles  of  faith,  it  is  no 
way  adverse  to  changes  and  innovations,  for  it 
knows  well  that  all  the  changes  and  innova- 
tions must  be  in  its  own  favour.  But  if  the 
people  are  contrariwise  disposed  to  lower  the 
crests  of  their  spiritual  instructors,  by  strip- 
ping them  of  their  judicial  power,  or  their  ter- 
ritorial property,  then  the  church  makes  a 
bold  stand,  maintains  its  unchangeablenesa 
and  infallibility,  its  scriptural  foundation,  &c, 
andiron  ounces  anathema  upon  every  one  who 
attempts  to  remodel  or  reform  it.  Thus  there 
was  a  perpetual  influx  of  new  doctrines  and 
new  practices  in  the  church  till  the  time  of  the 
Protestant  reformation  ;  but  this  reform  gave 
the  priests  such  a  throbbing  at  heart,  that  the 
church  ha?  become  stationary  ever  since. 

Since  that  time,  a  new  opinion  has  been 
started,  and  is  now  making  its  way  with  rapid- 
ity towards  universal  acceptation ;  namely, 
the  opinion  of  the  Dissenters  respecting  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  This  at  its 
first  announcement,  a  little  after  the  time  of 
the  reformation,  was  accounted  rank  hetero- 
doxy and  infidelity.  The  common  people 
were  all  against  it.  Each  party  maintained 
the  necessity  of  a  state  religion ;  but  each  party 
maintained  the  divine  right  of  its  own  religion 
only.  Now,  the  conviction  is  prevailing 
amongst  all  sects  and  parties,  that  politics 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  religion ;  and  the 
Dissenting  interest,  which  formerly  was  sup- 
ported by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  can  now 
rank  amongst  its  warmest  advocates  the  best 
of  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  of  England, 
and  its  brightest  ornaments  of  genius  and 
scientific  acquirements.  This  opinion  Is 
marching  rapidly  onward  to  complete  triumph, 
and  then  religion  will  be  left  entirely  to  a 
man's  own  conscience,  and  the  authority  of 
the  magistrate  shall  no  longer  be  employed  to 
Support  exclusively  any  particular  dogma. 


But  suppose  we  were  to  obtain  all  this,  there 
is  yet  a  very  great  difficulty  to  overcome,  a 
difficulty  which,  if  not  surmounted,  would 
render  all  this  liberality  and  toleration  more 
ruinous  than  beneficial.  What  is  the  use 
of  liberality  and  toleration  without  action  ? 
There  must  be  some  moving  power  in  society, 
and  if  all  cannot  agree,  some  party  must  take 
the  lead  and  control  'the  rest ;  and  this  merely 
brings  us  back  to  sectarianism  once  more,  ft 
is  necessary  then  to  find  some  point  of  agree- 
ment before  you  can  establish  a  popular  system 
of  government  And  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  find  a  point  of  agreement,  but  it  must  be  a 
point  of  great  political  importance,' and  one 
which  involves  the  whole  machinery  of  legis- 
lation. At  present  there  is  not  one  point  of 
importance  on  which  the  public  mind  is  una- 
nimous, even  putting  religion  and  morality 
out  of  the  question ;  it  is  a  scene  of  dire  con- 
fusion. Thousands  of  schemes  are  invented  by 
different  individuals  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
national  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  con- 
flicting opinions  are  afloat  upon  the  process  of 
reformation.  One  trusts  to  parliament ;  ano- 
ther to  a  bloody  revolution ;  another  would 
do  away  with  commercial  competition  ;  and  a 
fourth  would  increase  the  amount  of  competi- 
tion, to  make  the  labour  of  the  workman  more 
in  request  One  would  thin  the  population 
of  the  country  by  emigration ;  another  would 
increase  the  population  and  cultivate  the  waste 
lands  and  the  latent  powers  of  machinery  and 
manufacture.  One  would  remove  the  corn 
laws,  to  give  cheaper  bread  to  the  people; 
another  would  preserve  diem  in  being  to  pre- 
vent the  total  ruin  of  the  agricultural  interest 
One  party  would  give  the  most .  unlimited 
freedom,  another  party  would  put  salutary 
checks  upon  it  for  the  benefit  of  domestic 
industry.  If  that  can  be  done  amidst  such  a 
farrago  of  opinion,  what  measure  of  importance 
can  be  adopted  by  a  legislature  which  rules 
over  such  a  mass  of  incongruity  ?  It  is  clear 
that  the  legislature  can  do  nothing,  however 
willing.  The  most  liberal  and  well-intentioned 
minds  would  find  it  impossible  to  give  a  new 
and  general  movement  to  the  public  mind. 
Any  sudden  step  would  arouse  the  indignation 
of  a  large  and  formidable  party  in  the  country, 
and  endanger  the  public  peace;  and  any 
trivial  measure  of  reform  can  produce  so 
little  benefit  to  the  population,  that  no  one  is 
disposed  to  acknowledge  even  the  goodwhich  it 
has  brought 

After  some  observations  on  the  utility  of  the 
monarchal  system,  Mr.  S.  said,— There  can  be 
no  better  remedy  for  the  present  awkward  crisis 
of  the  working  classes,  than  the  election  of  a 
dictator  to  regulate  their  movements.  This, 
however,  is  a  difficulty  which,  I  fear,  is  yet 
too  great  to  be  surmounted;  the  prevailing 
prejudices  are  so  great  that  no  one  individual 
would  satisfy  all.  And  this  one  circumstance 
would  divide  the  rarks,  and  render  futile  all 
their  separate  and  conflicting  movements. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  bitter  prejudice 
in  the  public  mind  against  individual  authority. 
The  working  classes  have  been  trained  of  late 
in  the  school  of  extreme  republicanism,  which 
which  will  not  harbour  a  single  favourable  idea 
of  individual  power  or  sovereignty  of  any  kind. 
In  its  ardent  zeal  against  tyrants  and  oppres- 
sors of  every  kind,  it  has  forgotten  the  im- 
portant truth  that  the  public  can  never  move 
itself,  and  that,  where  action  is  required,  gene- 
ralship is  instantly  in  request  A  republic  is 
fitted  for  peace  or  rest  only;  but  the  monarchal 


system  is  necessary  for  every  species  of  activity 
and  every  measure  which  requires  promptitude. 

To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  every  cause  of 
dissension,  it  might  be  advisable  for  the  work- 
ing class  to  invest  one  individual  with  the 
power  of  organizing  them  into  one  great  body. 
This  is  an  office  which  could  excite  no  jealousy, 
and  give  no  offence  to  any  political  or  religious 
prejudices.  Let  him  confine  himself  to  mat 
office  alone  until  he  had  accomplished  it,  and 
then  let  him  lav  down  his  power  at  the  feet  of 
those  who  conferred  it  upon  him.  If  such  i 
resolution  could  be  made  and  put  into  execu- 
tion, it  is  possible  for  one  solitary  individual  to 
effect  a  general  unioj^of  SI  the  working  men 
in  the  country,  aud  thus  prepare  the  way  for  a 
great  national  council,  in  which  furthertresohu 
tions  might  be  proposed.  But  hitherto  we 
have  been  overrun  with  plans,  and  quite  mud- 
dled and  disgusted  with  an  excess  of  variety  ; 
every  new  week  was  bringing  forth  new 
schemes,  new  societies,  aud  new  subscriptions; 
till  at  last  the  whole  bubble  burst  and  vanished 
into  the  air  with  which  it  was  blown  up.  One 
idea  is  enough  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the 
peopleatonce.  There  should  be  no  sAcrocsef 
deliverance  proposed  until  the  preparations  are 
made.  If  we  cannot  reconcile  our  minds  to 
the  patient  prosecution  of  preparatory  measures, 
we  shall  never  accomplish  any  good  to  our- 
selves and  others ;  and  certainly  there  can  he 
no  dispute  upon  mis  one  point,  upon  whatso- 
ever subject  we  may  all  differ,  that  it  is  of 
importance  to  have  a  great  national  union,  and 
mat  one  man  is  better  qualified  for  effecting 
this  union  than  a  number  is.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  deputing  a  single  individual,  who 
may  have  as  many  subordinate  agents  as  he 
pleases  to  do  this  one  work,  without  interfering: 
with  any  other  subject  or  attempting  to  pro- 
mulgate his  own  private  sentiments. 

Such  an  arrangement  aa  this  would  suit  at 
parties.  Radicals  and  co-operators  would  be 
equally  interested  in  its  success  ;  all  the  great 
ends  for  which  both  parties  are  striving  would 
be  equally  promoted  by  it  Universal  suffrage, 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeni- 
ture, with  all  the  other  fundamental  measures 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  would  be  demanded 
with  a  Bpecies  of  authority  that  could  not  he 
resisted.  The  present  disorganised  and  repub- 
lican confusion  of  the  workiug  classes  raiders 
them  perfectly  helpless ;  their  enemies  laugh 
at  their  gasconade,  their  threats,  and  tbezr 
projects ;  for  they  know  that  whenever  the 
people  attempt  to  move,  they  will  defeat  then- 
own  purposes  better  by  their  own  «*" 
man  they  could  be  defeated  by  any 
attack  upon  their  unions  or  their  lodges.  ' 
power  at  present  is  merely  the  power  of  a 
clamour,  and  any  little  favour  they  gain  is 
given  more  to  remove  the  annoyance  of  thdr 
everlasting  murmurs,  than  from  any  respect  to 
their  political  importance.  They  may  i  * 
for  another  generation  before  they  obtain 
versal  suffrage  or  vote  by  ballot,  and 
they  get  it,  they  will  find  it  beset  with  tbe 
snare  of  the  monopolists,  like  their  favourite 
reform  bill.  They  are  in  reality  powerless, 
because  they  have  no  concentration  of  their 
power ;  it  has  no  locality, — it  is  a  mere  ghost, 
of  which  people  talk,  but  of  which  no  one  can 
say,  "  there  it  goes." 


[JfA  Smith,  m  reading  ever  the  4 
his  last  btture  in  the  CTiu9,Jhvi*  that  JaWoa*. 
jMSjtoit  has  been  very  mueh  dssfrsysf  bm  tk* 
omission  of  a  paragraph  before  the  worde  **  /» 
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anticipating,  therefore"  Sp.;  in  which  he  showed 
that  minor  errors,  in  every  department  of  art  and 
science,  must  be  commuted  by  mankind  for  ever  ; 
that  these  minor  errors  were  merely  the  con- 
sequence of the finite  capacity  of  individual  man, 
and  reaUy  necessary  to  stimulate  him  to  action, 
<$c.  The  extracts  are  merely  about  one-third 
of  the  lecture,  which,  as  a  whole,  has  suffered 
considerably  by  the  mutilation] 

[The  following  letter  was  read  by  Mr.  Owes 
in  his  lecture  on  Sunday  evening,  June  21, 
but  which  we  had  not  room  for  last  week :] 

To  Robert  Owen. 
Dear  8ut, — I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
I  am  an  advocate  for  your  social  system,  and 
can  refrain  no  longer  from  the  expression  of 
ray  admiration  and  gratitude  to  that  person 
wnose  writings  have  instructed  me  in  true,  and 
not  false,  knowledge  and  virtue. 

I  can  only  now  and  then  get  a  glimpee  from 
the  newspapers  of  what  you  are  doing  in  Eng- 
knd.  You  have  certainly  a  greater  theatre 
there  than  in  this  country.  The  modern 
monopoly  of  labour  by  labour-saving  machinery, 
in  addition  to  those  which  have  existed  for 
ages,  have  produced,  I  find,  according  to  your 
writings,  such  an  inequality,  resulting  in  luxury, 
poverty,  and  misery,  that  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  people  of  England  and  France  must  be 
forced  to  think  and  adopt  some  part,  if  not  all, 
of  the  social  system  in  self-defence.  How 
Stupid  must  be  those  labour  and  property-rob- 
bed millions,  if  they  cannot  be  brought  to  tee 
the  cause  of  their  misery,  and  to  adopt  your 
plans ! 

I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  the  further 
experiment  made  of  forming  communities  upon 
roar  social  and  co-operative  system.  I  am 
ready  to  become  a  member,  and  to  render  any 
wristance  I  am  capable  of  giving  to  form  a 
immunity.  If  a  proper  number  of  persons, 
made  of  suitable  materials,  could  beenhstad  in 
ho  cause,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  practicability* 
I  have  commmunicated  with  a  number  of  in- 
telligent persons  in  this  country,  who  are  willing 
o  join  in  the  system.  I  have  been  wishing  to 
earn  whether  you  succeeded  In  obtaining  a 
xact  of  land  on  the  Rio  det  Norte  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  to  establish  independent  com* 
nullities.  I  like  the  fine  climate  of  that 
*mntry;  and  Mr.  Hobson  of  this  county 
hinks  we  could  raise  a  hundred  families  lor 
he  purpose;  he  prefers  the  climate.  But  1 
lave  been  suggesting  to  a  number  of  persons 
ha  propriety  of  purchasing  several  townships 
if  Jans)  in  this  state,  about  the  mouth  of  Rock 
iver,  in  Rook  Island  county,  and  opposite  the 
oat  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Rapids  and  Rook 
aland.  This  land  is  now  subject  to  entry,  and 
>y  occupying  a  county,  there  would  be  no  pri- 
ate-propertv  party  to  interfere,  and  the  state, 
a  well  as  the  social-community  government, 
night  perhaps  be  exercised  with  harmony. 
Tlria  ia  a  Une  tract  of  prairie  and  timbered  land, 
a  latitude  41V  d*g-  *  eight  miles  up  die  Rock 
ivear  there  is  a  considerable  fall  of  water,  that 
night  be  applied  to  all  labour-saving  machin- 
ry  of  the  community.  I  know  of  no  place 
nore  appropriate  in  the  Wetter*  United  States 
han  this  for  the  social  system.  A  few  indivi- 
tuala  ace  settling:  an  this  tract,  hat  could  easily 
ie  bought  out;  the  few  improvements  they 
iave  made  would  be  an  advantage  by  way  of  a 
egmniog  ;  but  this  tract  must  be  seemed  soon, 
r  it  will  all  get  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  I 
bouid  like  to  see  a  ceatfnunity  established 
ere,  and  on  the  Rio  del  Norte.    Let  ma  know 


if  a  situation  can  be  gotten  any  where  in  the 
Mexican  country. 

I  have  suggested  some  plans  for  ploughing, 
ditching,  mowing,  and  reaping  steam  or  other 
powermachines  to  Mr.  Byington  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  is  constructing  a  locomotive  car  for  com- 
mon roads.  I  have  urged  the  importance  of 
these  engines  upon  these  immense  prairies. 
As  there  is  more  agricultural  than  mechanical 
labour  required,  die  operation  of  such  machines 
would,  under  the  present  private-property  sys- 
tem, add  to  the  monopoly  of  mechanical  that  of 
agricultural  labour  ;  and  would  force  mankind 
into  the  social  system  faster.  Urge  the  import- 
ance of  such  an  invention  to  the  mechanics, 
for  it  must  be  very  useful  to  social  communities. 

From  the  hints  you  have  given  for  the 
"  union  of  languages/*  a  mode  has  suggested 
itself  to  me  whereby  all  languages  can  be  most 
practically  combined.  I  shall  soon  publish  a 
pamphlet  proposing  an  alphabet  and  ortho- 
graphy applicable  to  all  languages ;  and  I  wish 
to  have  tne  heartfelt  gratification  of  inscribing 
it  to  you,  as  the  most  worthy  and  the  most  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  merit  of  improve- 
ments. It  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  so- 
cial system,  and  belongs  to  it.  Ry  having 
children  taught  is  books  of  proper  sentiments, 
and  written  in  this  new  orthography,  they 
could  not  read  any  of  those  written  in  the  old, 
and  thus  would  be  guarded  agaiust  Christian 
dogmas.  It  would  be  a  glorious  era  to  com- 
mence a  reform  of  language  with  the  social 
system.  I  wish  you  to  write  the  hints  I  shall 
give  more  fully,  and  call  a  convention  of  philo- 
logists and  lexicographers  of  the  languages  of 
Europe  (if  it  is  not  practicable  to  call  them 
from  those  of  all  die  world),  and  direct  them 
to  spell  all  their  languages  strictly  according  to 
the  sound  of  the  letters  of  my  alphabet,  or  of 
such  a  one  as  you  and  they  may  improve  from 
mine,  and  arrange  the  words  of  them  all  in  al- 
phabetical order  in  one  lexicon.  Even  if  lan- 
guages are  yet  kept  separate,  how  easy  could 
the  different  nations  learn  each  other's  Ian- 

rses,  if  they  were  all  spayed  according  to 
sound  of  the  letters  of  one  alphabet,  and 
with  all  their  accented  syllables  marked. 

But  I  regret  that  mankind  are  ridding  them- 
selves of  error  by  such  slow  reforms — by  rejecting 
but  a  small  part  of  it  at  a  time.  The  philoso- 
phers of  the  nineteenth  century  showing  the 
errors  of  despotic  government  only,  and  pre- 
scribing representative  ones,  we  now  behold 
the  nations  of  Europe  reforming  no  farther 
than  adopting  representative  governments, 
and  only  obtaining  a  less  evil  for  a  greater* 
The  next  species  of  evil  that  man  is  beginning 
to  see  is  that  of  those  district  religions.  But, 
my  dear  Sir,  as  you  well  know,  the  greatest 
and  most  deeply-rooted  system  of  evil-— -that  of 
the  very  form  af  society  itself  from  the  private 
property  system,  seems  to  he  but  too  newly  die* 
closed  by  you  for  many  to  comprehend  and  be- 
lieve. Jfhere  being,  then,  so  many  millions  of 
our  fellow  creatures  so  educated  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  understanding  the  social  system,  is  it 
not  a  hundredfold  incumbent  upon  the  few 
who  can  see  the  utility  of  it  to  use  every  effort 
in  promulgating  it?  •  It  seerad  nothing  new  can 
take  with  the  balk  of  mankind  aotil  it  is  edu- 
cated into  them.  Every  exertion  must  there, 
fore  be  used  to  disseminate  it.  It  must  be  put 
into  school-books,  and  taught  in  the  infant 
mind.  There  is  no  teaching  the  common  adult 
mind.  You  may  rely  upon  me,  then,  as  one 
who  will  spend  Ms  last  thought  and  last  breath 
in  its  establishment,    I  rejoice  that  it  has  been 


my  lot  to  be  contemporary  with  you,  and  to  die 
in  the  knowjedge  and  belief  of  the  true  Saviour, 
the  social  system.  When  I  serf  so  many  mil- 
lions ridicufing  this  system,  I  feel  that  no 
eulogy  can  be  too  extsavagant  to  onset  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubts  of  the  great  gratitude 
of  posterity  towards  its  author,  whenever  they 
become  educated  to  see  its  merit. 

Liberal  writers  have  heretofore  presented 
but  a  small  psrt  of  the  evils  of  mankind ;  but 
as  you  have  now  discovered  the  whole  of  it,  let 
writers  hereafter  exhibit  the. whole  system  of 
it,  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  mankind  will 
revolutionize  faster  and  more  completely.  The 
whole  of  it  can  as  easily  be  seen  as  a  part,  if  all 
is  presented  in  connection. 
k    I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell 
last  winter,  as  I  was  anxious  he  should  know 
there  are  some  converts  to  die  social  system  as 
well  as  to  his  religion.    I  endeavoured  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will 
to  act  but  from  the  strongest  cause  and  motive; 
that  the  words  free,  freedom,  and  liberty  only 
applied  to  the  power  which  a  train  of  events 
had  to  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  cause 
and  effect,  when  untrammelled  by  another  train 
of  events.    I  laboured  to  show  him  that  the 
mind  consisted  of  nothing  more  thsn  a  train  or 
association  of  ideas  and  emotions,  which  is  all 
we  are  conscious  of;  and  that  the  faculties  and 
passions  were  nothing  more  than  different  spe- 
cies of  ideas  and  emotions;  that  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  separate  and  independent 
faculties  in  the  mind  that  created  ideas;  that 
sensation,  conception,  imagination,  &c,  were 
ideas  of  sensible  objects ;  that  judgment,  rea- 
son, obstruction,  were  the  ideas  of  the  relations 
between  sensible  objects ;  that  predominating 
ideas  of  sensible  objects  constituted  poetry  and 
poets ;  that  predominating  associations  of  ideas 
about  the  relations  between  them  constituted 
philosophy  and  philosophers.    I  then  endea- 
voured to  show  that  every  idea  was  preceded 
by  either  an  external  object  or  another  idea  in 
the  order  of  cause  and  effect;  and  antecedent 
and  consequent  motion  and  action ;  and  that 
desire,  will,  reason,  belief,  and  conscience  were 
nothing  more  than  the  result  or  effect  of  the 
association  of  ideas;  and,  in  other  words,  that 
to  have  ideas  was  to  have  some  will,  belief,  or 
conscience  corresponding  to  them;  and  that 
they  were  so  inseparably  interwoven  with  the 
thoughts,  as  form  and  solidity  is  to  matter,  that 
they  weresynonymous.  When  we  say  we  think, 
will,  believe,  approve,  wemean  nearly  the  same 
tiling.    I  showed  that  it  was  the  order  and 
harmony  rn  the  objects  constituting  the  world   . 
that  established  the  laws  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  and  preserved  what  little  order  there  waa 
among  them.    I  also  strove  to  show  that  Mr. 
T.  Flint  puzzled  himself  in  a  solecism  of  his 
own  creation,  as  to  how  a  roan  could  be  pas- 
sive in  receiving  ideas,  snd  yet  active  in  enfor- 
cing a  change  in  those  of  others.    We  have 
only  to  consider  a  train  of  ideas  as  a  train  of 
events  in  the  order  of  cause  and  effect.    The 
cause  is  active  in  producing  an  effect;  the 
effect  hi  passive  in  beSinr  caused.    I  drew  the 
distinction  between  genius  and  talent;  that 
genius  consisted  in  that  organization  of  the 
sensorium  which  produced  the  general  as  well 
as  particular  features  of  the  sensible  as  well  as 
related  objects,    and  increased   the  existing 
stock  of  knowledge;  and  that  talent  consisted 
in  a  brain  that  seaociated  ham  the  most  ob- 
vious and  irregular  relations  as  from  memory, 
the  learned  nonsense  which  had  been  acquire*} 
from  education.    But  you.  know  more  about 
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this  matter.  I  told  him,  then,  that  he  seemed 
to  possess  talent,  hut  no  genius,  whjch  nettled 
him  a  little ;  there  was  the  sting.  Yet,  he  in- 
sists that  man  is  a  free  agent.  It  seems  bis 
brain  cannot  undergo  a  different  system  of  mo- 
tions from  that  which  his  acquired  knowledge 
has  established ;  but  1  had  not  presumed  that 
any  thing  I  could  say  could  change  his  mind, 
after  what  you  had  said.  He  is,  however, 
giving  rise  to  a  new  sect,  which  may  help  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  some  of  the  Christian 
dogmas :  his  mind  seems  to  be  like  a  bank  that 
issues  a  great  deal  of  spurious  currency  without 
any  specie  capital;  his  doctrines  represent  but 
very  little  of  nature's  stock  of  truths ;  he  per- 
sists in  asserting  that  the  "  social  system  is  a 
patchwork  of  plagiarism  from  Alpha  to 
Omega." 

I  would  like,  if  you  should  be  in  Brighton, 
Sussex  county,  to  call  and  see  my  uncle,  John 
J.  Masquerier,  a  painter  of  some  ability,  and 
whose  house  is  the  resort  of  the  learned,  and 
talk  with  him ;  he  goes  for  some  of  the  reform 
in  government ;  you  will  find  him,  perhaps, 
more  poetical  than  philosophical. 

Please  to  write,  and  let  me  know  your  present 
views  and  plans. — I  am,  Sir,  most  respectfully 
and  devotedly,  yours, 

LEWIS  MASQUERIER. 
Carthage,  Hancock  county,  Illinois, 
«7th  April,  1834. 

[During  the  reading  of  the  above  letter,  Mr. 
Owen  commented  upon  it;  and  at  the  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  Mexico,  observed  that,  on  his 
visit.to  that  country,  a  few  years  ago,  he  was 
offered  by  the  then  government  of  Mexico  a 
tract  of  land  about  1400  miles  long  by  150 
broad,  joining  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  in  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  republic. 
This  district,  had  he  accepted  it,  he  intended  to 
have  colonized  by  emigrants  from  Europe  and 
America,  and  to  have  founded  there  a  new  go- 
vernment of  peace,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
of  the  old  world,  which  are  all  governments  of 
war.  He  had  only  one  objection  to  accepting 
this  offer,  which,  however,  he  agreed  to  do  on 
all  religions  being  placed  on  the  same  footing 
there  on  which  they  were  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  This  the  government  promised 
should  be  effected ;  and  they  undertook  to  get 
a  law  passed  in  the  next  session  of  their  legis- 
lature for  that  purpose.  But  in  about  four 
months,  the  old  Spanish  party,  or  that  of  the 
bigoted  monks,  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  the 

? reject  consequently  was  dropped  for  the  time, 
n  about  a  year  and  a  half,  however,  the  liberal 
party  again  came  into  power,  and  are  now  at 
the  headof  affairs  there ;  but  Mr.  Owen  having 
in  the  meantime  come  to  England,  believed,  on 
seeing  the  state  of  affairs  here,  that  the  great 
battle  of  truth  against  falsehood  could  be  fought 
with  greater  advantage  to  the  former  in  this 
metropolis  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  he,  consequently,  was  determined  to  take 
his  stand  here,  and  to  conquer,  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  The  governments  of  the  world  must 
adopt  measures  to  benefit  the  condition  of  all 
parties,  or  the  working  classes  would  speedily 
be  in  a  condition  to  take  their  affairs  into  their 
own  bands.] __ 


£f>e  Crisis. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  5. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Addreee  to  the  Operative  Cordwainere  came 

too  late.  ' 

Mr.  Bankhead  has  been  unavoidably  deferred 

till  next  week. 
Several  article*,  which  are  in  type,  are  omitted 

for  want  of  room. 


Our  present  Ministry  have  been  at- 
tempting to  prop  up  the  falling  morality 
of  the  poor  by  some  very  serious  altera- 
tions, or  amendments,  as  they  are  called, 
of  the  Poor  Law  Bill.  "We  doubt  not 
that  their  motive  is  good  enough,  but  we  are 
extremely  sorry  to  see  that  none  but  coer- 
cive measures  can  be  discovered  by  the  en- 
lightened and  liberal  Whigs  for  reducing 
the  distress,  and  refining  the  morals  of  the 
people.  Whenever  an  evil  is  perceived, 
their  first  and  only  thought  is  to  make  a 
prohibitory  statute,  and  enforce  a  penalty 
upon  disobedience. .  To  destroy  tempta- 
tion by  the  fear  of  punishment  is  the  most 
cruel  of  all  discipline,  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  species  of  discipline  which  legis- 
latorial wisdom  has  yet  discovered. 

In  the  case  before  us,  there  is  a  curious 
combination  of  lenity  and  severity  ;  for  one 
defaulter  is  entirely  exempted  from  pu- 
nishment, and  all  the  penalty  is  inflicted 
upon  the  one  who  is  generally  less  able 
to  bear  it.  By  the  old  law  of  James 
the  First,  the  woman  only  could  be  com- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Correction  for  a 
bastard  child,  which  became  a  burden  on 
the  parish  ;  but  still  the  reputed  father  wu 
amenable  to  justice,  and  liable  to  a  pecu- 
niary fine.  The  woman  has  always  borne 
more  of  the  punishment  than  the  man,  and 
now  the  consummation  of  injustice  seems 
to  be  committed  in  the  total  exemption  of 
the  latter. 

This  alteration  was  evidently  intended 
to  amend  the  morals  of  the  female  sex, 
by  increasing  the  danger  of  yielding  to  the 
caresses  of  their  paramours ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  whatever  danger  it  superadds 
to   the   transgression   of  the   one   sex,  it 
removes  from  the  other ;  so  that  it  does 
not  destroy  the  aggregate  amount  of  temp- 
tation, but  merely  makes  a  more  unequal 
division  of  it  between  the  two  sexes — arm- 
ing the  female  more  securely  for  resistance, 
but  at  the  same  time  arming  the  male  more 
stoutly  for  offence.     When  men  are  ac- 
tuated  by  such   licentious   principles   of 
false  honour  as  even  to  glory  in  the  seduc- 
tion and  ruin  of  the  objects  of  their  tempo- 
rary attachment,  it  is  not  very  likely  to 
promote    the    practice    of   good   morals 
amongst  the  male  population,  to  give  them 
a  perfect  immunity  from  all  punishment 
for  the  commission  of  such  crimes.     As 
an  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  falling  mora- 
lity of  the  age,  it  will  prove  a  decided 
failure ;   but  still  the  alteration  will  be 
productive  of  good,  as  it  will  tend,  with 
other  attempted  reformations  of  an  incorri- 
gible system,  to  bring  the  national  affairs 
more  speedily  to  a  crisis,  by  exposing  the 
horrid  injustice  which  one  grade  and  one 
sex  is  exercising  against  the  other. 


diminish  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates,  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
resistance   of  all  who  are  intimately  ic- 
quainted  with  the  subject,  that  the  country 
will  feel  rather  an   aggravation,  than  i 
diminution  of  the  evil.    The  greater  pro- 
portion of,  if  not  all,  the  females  who  ire 
in  the  habit   of   presenting  his  Majeaj 
with  illegitimate  subjects,  are  not  iu  cir- 
cumstances to  provide  for  their  support, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  dis- 
tributors of  parochial  relief,  must  become 
a   burden   upon   the  public  purse.  The 
greatest  part  of  that  burden  is  now  bone 
by  the  reputed  fathers.    In  the  township 
of  Sheffield  they  are  at  present  paying 
1400/.  per  annum,  and  receiving  12(Xtf. 
from  the  fathers.     This  is  a  loss  to  the 
parish  of  only  200/.,  and  it  is  hardly  pro- 
bable that  this  new  moral  check  will  mike 
sufficient  atonement  for  the  loss  of  the 
1200/.  per  annum ;  indeed,  so  little  hope 
is  entertained  of  any  pecuniary  relief  to 
the  public,  that  Mr.  Crossland,  the  vestry- 
cleric  of  Sheffield,  says  it  is  expected  tint 
the   borough   will  experience  a  loss  of 
1500/.  per  annum  by  the  new  alteratioa. 

The  new  bill  seems  to  be  a  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  new  doctrine  of 
maternity ;  namely,  that  the  mother  is 
more  nearly  related  to  the  child  than  the 
father,  and  that  descent  ought  to  be  triced 
on  the  mother's  side. 


A  very  large  and  interesting  meetittf 
took  place  in  Exeter  Hall  oa  Monday 
last,  attended  by  several  members  of  par- 
liament and  men  of  distinction,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  arrangements  to  eolo* 
nize  New  Holland.  The  plan  has  met 
with  the  approbation  of  government,  tad 
is  likely  to  be  the  means  of  employiaf  a 
great  portion  of  our  at  present  redoadiBt 
population.  We  understand  that  is  that 
country  is  to  be  found  the  richest  lead  is 
the  world,  lying  quite  uncultivated  ad 
unproductive.  We  see  no  reason  why  ij 
may  not  become  a  granary  to  cMW 
Europe  itself,  aa  ancient  Sicily  to  oldea 
Rome.  But  with  such  restrictions  as  # 
present  com  laws,  it  matters  little  t*P 
whether  or  not  there  be  abuodanceii^ 
parts  of  the  world,  for  we  cannotreif  the 
advantages  of  it. 

Mr.  Owen  has  desired  us  to i  state thsj 
he  has  been  prevented  by  busiaess  ■•■ 
answering  the  letter  of  aa  Operator  j» 
week,  but  promises  to  do  so  next  ■*■**- 


DIALOGUE         _. 
Between  a  Unionist  and  a  Stranger-**** 

8.  In  our  last  conversation,  yoa  r**r  ? 
explain  more  fully  the  important  sag* j* 
which  you  gave  me  the  outline, and  w |!J 
stated  would  speedily  produce  a  »8ty** 
lution  for  good.  I  admit  that  the  that* 
part  of  the  public  has  lost  aD  canto*?** 


l  IS  exercising  agaiusi  tu«  mum .  pan  oi  wic  puouc  ms  tost  mu  pwhw^ 

If  this  alteration,  also,  is  expected  to  |  old  barbarous  mode  of  governing  w**7 
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force  and  fraud,  and  by  keeping  the  maw  of 
the  people  in  ignorance,  and  in  slavery  to  the 
few,  wno  happen  by  any  meant  to  acquire 
much  wealth,  and  more  especially  since  the 
wealthy  become  not  only  idle  and  extravagant 
in  the  extreme,  but  much  worse  than  harm- 
less, by  exerting  all  their  power  and  influence  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  most  valuable  practi- 
cal truths,  and  the  introduction  of  the  most 
important  improvements  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  population.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
new  state  of  feeling,  and  of  this  great  change 
in  public  opinion,  that  the  Unions  of  the  indus- 
trious and  oppressed  now  excite  so  much  alarm 
among  the  wealthy,  and  so  much  interest  in 
the  minds  of  all.  Pray,  therefore,  explain  in 
what  manner  you  expect  the  Unions  can  ac- 
complish the  certainty,  at  all  times,  of  advan- 
tageous employment,  the  superior  practical 
education,  and  the  unity  of  purpose  and  of 
good  feeling  among  all  their  members,  from 
which  you  so  confidently  anticipate  the  near 
approach  of  this  mighty  revolution  for  good. 

U.  I  willingly  proceed  to  my  task,  and  first 
it  may  me  useful  to  satisfy  you  that  it  is  greatly, 
and  beyond  all  doubt,  for  the  permanent  inte- 
rest of  the  whole  population  that  these  changes 
should  now  be  made  to  prevent  a  deadly  con- 
test between  the  idle  wealthy  and  the  indus- 
trious producers,  whose  present  positions  in 
society  cannot  be  longer  maintained,  unless 
knowledge,  when  once  acquired,  can  be  un- 
taught, and  improvements  generally  known  in 
various  arts  and  sciences  can  be  destroyed  and 
forgotten. 

S.  If  you  can  prove  it  to  be  for  the  interest 
of  society  at  large  that  these  great  changes,  or, 
as  you  imagine  them  to  be,  great  improvements, 
should  now  take  place,  you  will  secure  a  most 
important  step,  and  lay  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  proceed. 

U.  Unless  I  can  prove  this  point,  I  should 
despair  of  the  success  of  the  Unions ;  nay  more, 
if  Uiey  or  their  friends  cannot  demonstrate 
that  their  measures  will  promote  the  substan- 
tial interest  of  the  public,  and  permanently 
improve  the  condition  of  the  whole  population, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  succeed,  nor 
would  I,  on  any  whose  minds  are  properly 
constituted,  desire  them  to  succeed. 

S.  The  foundation  for  the  change  proposed 
is  so  sound  that  I  am  impatient  to  learn  the 
character  of  the  architects,  and  the  design  of 
the  superstructure  which  they  intend  to  erect 
upon  it.  And  first,  what  are  the  delegates  to 
do  upon  their  arrival  in  town  ? 

U.  To  consider  well  what  improvements 
can  now  be  advantageously  made  in  the  initiat- 
ing ceremony,  and  in  the  general  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  Unions  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  that  there  may  be  but  one  unob- 
jectionable mode  of  initiation,  and  one  code  of 
laws  and  regulations  in  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  the  land ;  and  that  they  may  be  freed  from 
all  that  can  be  offensive  to  common  sense  and 
plain  understanding,  and  so  evident  and  simple 
that  the  untutored  members  of  the  Trades' 
Unions  may  be  easily  instructed  in  the  reason 
for  the  adoption  of  each  of  them. 

S.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  If  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Trades'  Unions  are  pre- 
pared to  elect  delegates  who  can  begin  their  im- 
portant task  in  this  manner,  1  shall  be  compelled 
to  change  my  opinion,  and  begin  to  think  that 
they  are  indeed  capable  of  taking  their  own 
affairs  imto  their  own  hands.  What  is  to  be 
their  next  proceeding? 

V.  It  will  be  proposed  to  them  to  take  into 


their  calm,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  their  unpre- 
judiced consideration,  in  what  manner  they 
can  make  the  best  use  of  their  capital,  which  is 
their  labour,  or  powers  of  producing  wealth. 
To  discover,  in  short,  how  each  member  of  the 
Union  can  be  induced  to  contribute  the  most 
largely  of  his  or  her  services  for  the  benefit  of 
tile  Union,  and  to  secure,  in  return,  the  most 
solid  permanent  advantages  for  himself  or  her- 
self; for  without  the  latter  consideration,  no 
Union  can  long  maintain  itself. 

8.  Do  you  mean  that  all  the  members  shall 
be  regularly  daily  employed,  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  the  benefit  of  the  Union  and  of 
themselves  ? 

U.  Most  certainly  ;  for  we  have  now  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  positive  knowledge  as  to  know 
that  a  day  spent  in  idleness  is  a  day's  loss  of 
capital  to  die  Union,  and  to  the  world,  a  day's 
loss  of  the  wealth  which  the  individual  could 
produce  to  the  public,  and  a  day's  wealth  ex- 
pended by  a  member  without  utility  or  benefit 
to  any  one. 

S.  This  is  true ;  but  do  you  expect  that  the 
Unions  can  form  arrangements  to  keep  all  their 
members  at  all  times  in  employment,  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  them,  that  would  increase  and 
not  diminish  their  wealth  ? 

U.  Well  may  you  put  this  question,  for  the 
British  Government,  and  the  wealthy  portion 
of  society,  after  many  trials,  have  failed  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose ;  but  the  Unions  must 
do  it,  or  their  Union  will  be  of  no  permanent 
benefit  to  the  working  classes. 

&  As  the  greatest  statesmen  have  been, 
after  every  trial,  unequal  to  this  task,  on  what 
principle  do  you  expect  the  Unions,  composed 
of  plain,  uneducated  men,  can  accomplish  it? 

U.  1st  Because  they  are  plain,  uneducated 
men,  whose  minds  will  not  be  perplexed  by  in- 
genious theories,  formed  in  opposition  to  mat- 
ters of  fact  and  self-evident  deductions  from 
them.  2nd.  Because  these  uneducated  men 
are  more  likely  to  understand  that  it  is  much 
more  easy,  pleasant,  and  economical  to  support 
men  when  usefully  employed,  than  when  they 
are  idle,  or  viciously  occupied ;  and  that  it  is 
far  better  to  train  all  from  birth  in  good  habits 
of  body  and  mind,  and  to  insure  to  them  a 
fund  of  valuable  practical  knowledge,  obtained 
from  general  and  undisputed  facts,  than  to 
entirely  neglect  them  through  infancy,  child- 
hood, and  youth,  and  thus  allow  them  to  grow 
up  uninformed,  and  to  become  useless,  and  too 
often  vicious,  and  an  evil  instead  of  a  good  to 
themselves,  their  parents,  and  society. 

5.  All  this  I  readily  admit,  but  how  are  the 
Union  to  insure  constant  beneficial  employ- 
ment to  all  their  members,  seeing  that  hitherto 
they  have  failed  to  do  so,  and  that  now,  in 
almost  every  branch  of  trade  and  business, 
there  is  a  surplus  of  applicants  for  employ- 
ment, and,  in  many  general  trades,  an  excess  of 
one-third  over  the  present  demand  for  them  ? 

U.  Are  the  whole  population  of  these  islands 
fully  supplied  with  good  houses,  clothes,  food, 
education,  and  the  means  of  reasonable  leisure 
and  recreation? 

5.  Certainly  not. 

U.  And  do  you  suppose  that  all  these  are 
not  desired  by  the  whole  population  ? 

S.  I  know  that  all  wish  to  have  them  if  they 
could  obtain  them. 

U.  Then  there  is  a  natural  demand  for  all 
these  things? 

8.  Yes. 

U.  Sufficient  to  employ  all  the  industrious 
classes  ? 


S.  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  many  more 
than  these  islands  now  contain. 

U*  And  who,  do  you  think,  ought  first  to  be 
supplied  with  these  articles,  those  who  produce 
them,  or  those  who  live  on  the  industry  of 
others  without  producing  any  wealth  or  any 
thing  of  value  to  society  r 

S.  Independent  of  the  artificial  arrangements 
of  society,  which  give  power  to  the  accidental 
possessors  of  money  over  the  wealth  produced  * 
by  the  industrious,  I  think  that?  naturally,  or 
justly,  the  producers  of  wealth  ought  first  to 
have  all  their  wants  supplied,  and  the  non- 
producers  afterwards. 

U.  Such  ought  to  be  the  order  of  society, 
and  it  is  evident  the  time  approaches,  and  is 
near  at  hand,  when  it  will  be  the  established 
order  of  society.  But  the  Unions  desire  to 
effect  this  change  in  such  a  manner,  that 
society  shall  experience  no  disorder,  and,  if 
possible,  that  no  one  shall  be  injured  by  it, 
either  in  mind,  body,  or  estate. 

5.  This  is  the  right  course,  the  proper  mode 
of  proceeding,  but  tell  me  howthe Unions  mean 
to  effect  it.  This  information  is  wha  all  desire 
to  know. 

U.  It  was  stated  that  there  is  upon  the  stem 
rage  about  one-third  more  applicants  in  each 
trade  than  there  is  profitable  employment  for 
to  the  capitalists  who  now  find  them  work.  As 
long  as  these  applicants  shall  petition  for  em- 
ployment, the  monied  value  of  labour  must 
continue  annually  to  fall,  and  the  industrious 
olaases  to  become  every  year  more  and  more  des- 
titute. The  Unions,  therefore,  look  forward  to 
the  formation  of  arrangements  to  employ  this 
one-third  of  now  idle,  and  consequently  worse 
than  useless,  portion  of  their  number  in  such  a 
manner  that  tnev  shall  daily  produce  as  much 
food,  raiment,  dwelling,  or  some  other  neces- 
sary of  life,  as  will  be  equal  to  their  own  con- 
sumption of  these  things,  giving  to  their  fellow- 
workmen  who  are  now  in  employment,  and  to 
society  generally,  quite  as  much  as  they  receive 
from  them.  This  employment  is  to  be  first 
upon  land,  that  they  may  supply  themselves 
and  their  comrades  with  food ;  and  as  they  ad* 
vance  in  knowledge  and  experience,  they  will 
gradually  add  other  occupations  to  fill  up  their 
time,  until  at  length  they  will  unavoidably  dis- 
cover the  best  arrangement  that  can  now  be 
adopted  to  make  their  industry  and  skill  the 
most  valuable  to  themselves  and  society. 

8.  But  is  not  this  now  in  practice  under  the 
direction  of  the  capitalists  ? 

U.  No;  the  persona  possessing  the  most  ca- 
pital appear  to  be  the  most  ignorant  how  to 
apply  it  beneficially.  The  explanation  of  this 
part  of  my  subject  1  will  give  at  our  next  meet- 
ing.  

™~ ~     AN  ADDRESS     ~ ~~~" 
From  the  Brothers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Operatives  to  the  Lodges  in  Union, 
and  to  the  Operatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

"  Who  dare  be  free,  themselves  mast  stiikt  the  blow." 

Brothers  and  Friends, — The  ardent  love  of 
freedom  which  animated  the  bosoms  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  led  them  to  prefer  death  to  an  igno- 
minious bondage,  is  not,  we  trust,  yet  quite 
extinct  in  us,  their  descendants;  and  though  our 
attempts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  which  oppresses 
us  have  not  hitherto  been  crowned  with  success, 
still  shall  we  be  found  rallying  round  the  stand- 
ard of  Liberty  whenever  her  banners  are  un- 
furled,   and,    gathering   fresh    courage   and 
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experience  from  every  partial  defeat,  return  to 
the  conflict  with  renewed  determination  to 
succeed  in  establishing  the  rights  of  industry 
and  of  humanity,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 
It  k  true  that  the  bondage  under  which  we 
have  groaned  for  ages,  and  which  still  threatens 
to  inflict  increasing  destitution  and  misery  upon 
aa  and  our  families,  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  a 
physical  bondage,  that  is,  we  are  not  forcibly 
torn  from  our  native  soil,  from  our  relatives 
and  friends,  and  placed  under  the  overseer  and 
the  lash,  and,  by  the  dread  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  case  of  refusal,  forced  to  perform  our 
daily  task — no,  our's  is  a  slavery  that  has  been 
founded  and  perpetuated  by  fraud  rather  than 
by  force,  it  having  been  discovered  that  the 
bondage  of  force  could  last  only  so  long  as  the 
tyrants  were  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  down 
the  slaves;  and  that  when  this  ceased  to  be  the 
ease,  the  reaction  was  of  a  most  tremendous  de- 
scription, which  made  the  tyrants  quail.  Cun- 
ning, therefore,  set  to  work,  and  soon  discovered 
that  by  means  of  money  human  beings  might 
be,  even  with  their  own  consent,  more  com- 
pletely subjected  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  their 
fellow  beings  than  they  ever  had  been  by  phy- 
flfoei  force ;  this  is  the  discovery  that  for  two 
thousand  years,  at  least,  has  perpetuated  the 
misery  of  man.  The  time,  however,  has  at 
length  arrived  when  mis  "  mystery  of  iniquity" 
will  no  longer  be  enabled  to  carry  on  its  mis- 
chievous and  baneful  work.  The  great  truth 
that  Ubewr  is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  has 
arrested  the  magic  influence  of  this  crafty  mo- 
ney fraud,  and  is  destined,  ere  long,  completely 
to  destroy  its  power  over  the  real  producers  of 
wealth,  and  to  give  them  mat  which,  by  this 
fraud,  has  so  long  been  kept  back  from  them — 
the  possession  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

Seeing,  then,  that  it  is  not  by  force,  but  by 
fraud,  that  our  ignominious  bondage  is  sup. 
ported  and  perpetuated,  it  follows  that  it  is  not 
m  die  reaction  of  force— not  by  violence  of  any 
kind,  mat  our  deliverance  is  to  be  effected. 
No,  brothers  and  friends,  this  has  been  one  of  I 
oar  fatal  mistakes,  and  whenever  resorted  to 
has  served  only  to  rivet  mora  securely  the  chain 
that  has  hitherto  bound  us.  So  generally, 
however,  has  the  conviction  of  the  utter  useless, 
ness  of  resorting  to  force  now  obtained  amongst 
us,  that  we  do  not  believe  any  thing  can  induce 
us  again  to  resort  to  it  as  a  mode  of  deliverance. 
But  our  appeal  to  force  having  been  aban- 
doned, our  attention  has  been  distracted  by  a 
variety  of  other  expedients  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  presented  to  us;  and  thus  we  have 
been  divided  into  parties,  and  have  hitherto 
done  little  more  than  counteract  the  designs  of 
each  other,  instead  of  effecting  any  perma- 
nent good.  All  our  unions  and  strikes  have, 
therefore,  done  nothing  for  us;  for  whether 
we  have  succeeded  temporarily  or  not,  it  is 
-quite  dear  that  no  lasting  advantage  has  re- 
snhed  from  diem,  of  which  we  have  the  fullest 
proof  in  our  general  condition  at  the  present 
moment  Like  the  former  appeals  to  force, 
however,  I  they  have  given  us  the  valuable  ex- 
perience that  we  have  not  yet  adopted  the  way 
dv  which  our  deliverance  is  to  be  effected. 
What,  then,  remains  to  be  done  ?  To  us  the 
course  seems  plain  and  clear;  and  the  first  step 
is  to  form  one  concentrated  union  of  all  the 
operatives  and  of  all  those  who  will  espouse 
their  cause  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  meeting  of  delegates  has  been  called  in 
London  on  the  first  Monday  in  August ;  let 
these  delegates  be  not  merely  from  the  lodges 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Consolidated  Union, 


but  from  the  Builders,  the  Potters,  theNorthern 
Unions,  in  short,  from  all  Unions  and  all 
Trades  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  let  mere 
not  be  a  single  trade  or  operative  that  shall  hot 
be  represented  in  this  Congress ;  and  then  may 
we  hope  thatall  individual  and  partial  proceed. 

as  will  be  laid  aside,  and  measures  univer. 
y  be  adopted  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
countervail.  We  have  recently  witnessed,  bro- 
thers and  friends,  the  powerful  phalanx  that  is 
arrayed  against  us.  We  have  now  evidently 
to  contend,  not  only  with  our  employers,  but 
with  all  their  customers,  with  the  government, 
the  aristocracy,  the  magistracy,  the  press,  and, 
in  short,  with  all  the  interests,  great  and  small, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  that  are  not  imme- 
diately indentified  with  ourselves.  No  single 
trade,  therefore,  can  withstand  such  a  power, 
but  one  by  one  they  will  all  be  defeated.  What, 
then,  can  save  us  from  sinking  still  lower  and 
lower  in  the  goJph  of  destitution  and  misery, 
in  which  we  are  already  prostrated  ?  Nothing 
but  union ;  one  solid,  compact,  and  concen- 
trated Union :  this,  and  this  only,  can  save  us ; 
and  if  we  neglect  this,  there  remains  to  us  no- 
thing but  the  vilest,  the  most  degrading  and 
abject  submission  to  the  despotism  of  capital, 
of  which  ourselves,  our  wives,  and  infant 
children,  are  doomed  to  be  the  crouching  and 
timid  slaves.  Will  we,  then,  be  free  ?  ourselves 
must  strike  the  blow  1  Send  up  your  delegates 
to  the  Congress,  and  let  them  not  be  instructed 
to  stipulate  for  partial  strikes,  or  the  individual 
advantage  of  any  particular  trade;  but  let  mem 
come  with  universal  goodwill  in  their  hearts, 
and  with  the  determination  to  adopt  those  mea- 
sures that  shall  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil 
by  which  we  are  destroyed,  which  shall  re- 
move the  causes  of  your  want  of  intelligence, 
and  root  out  poverty  and  misery  from  all  the 
wealth  producers  in  the  empire.  Will  any  one 
say,  Oh,  we  have  had  enough  of  union !  Did  not 
our  brothers,  the  Tailors,  belong  to  the  Conso- 
lidated Union,  and  what  has  it  done  for  them  ? 
What  have  the  Unions  done  for  Derby  or  any 
other  place  ?  Brothers  and  friends,  permit  us 
to  intreet  of  you  not  to  reason  mtemperatelj 
nor  judge  rashly  in  this  matter,  inasmuch  as  our 
future  welfare  much  depends  on  the  decision 
to  which  we  shall  arrive  at  the  present  moment 
We  ourselves  have  endeavoured  to  look  at 
this  subject  dispassionately,  and  our  mature 
conviction  it,  that  the  failures  in  these  and 
a  thousand  other  similar  cases  have  arisen 
solely  from  the  want  of  anion.  True,  the 
tailors  belonged  to  the  Consolidated  Union;  but 
what  is  the  Consolidated  Union  ?  We  lament 
to  say  mat  hitherto  it  has  been  little  more  man 
a  name,  of  which  we  have  the  strongest  evi. 
denee  in  that  it  failed  to  support  our  brothers, 
the  tailors;  but  is  this  a  reason  for  not  having 
a  reo/.Union  ?  we  grant  it  to  be  a  reason  for 
not  having  a  Union  in  name  merely,  but  it  is 
also  the  strongest  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
a  real  Union.  This  is  the  one  thing  needful ; 
and  if  all  can  be  induced  to  set  about  effecting 
this  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  then  indeed 
may  we  lift  up  our  heads,  for  our  deliverance 
draweth  nigh.  Again,  then,  we  say,  lot  there 
not  be  a  single  trade  or  operative  unrepre- 
sented at  the  approaching  Congress;  and  if 
every  trade  cannot  send  a  delegate,  let  mem 
unite  in  districts,  and  send  up  one  or  two  to 
represent  each  district ;  but  let  U  be  a  delegate- 
meeting  from  all  the  operatives  of  ike  empire,  for 
any  thing  short  of  this  will,  after  all,  effect  but 
a  partial  union ;  and  we  want,  and  mast  now 
have,  a  union  of  all. 


We  hove  refrained,  brothers  and 
from  stating  any  of  those  arrangestents  1 
may  appear  to  na  calculated  to  insure  < 
ment  for  the  unemployed,  just  and 
ward  for  our  labour,  the  means  of  : 
and  recreation  for  ourselves  and. families,  and 
comfort  and  happiness  for  all ;  because  meat 
are  measures  wnich  will  be  for  the  1 
aideration  of  our  delegates  when  they 
assembled ;  and  because  we  are  most 
now  to  fix  your  attention  upon  this  first  great 
object,  a  universal  Union-  Let  us  but  i 
this,  and  every  thing  else  will  be  of  easy  i 
ment;  but  without  this,  nothing  can  be  < 

We  call,  then,  upon  all  the  lodges  in  i 
whether  of  the  Consolidated  or  not,  upon  at 
the  Trades'  Unions,  and  upon  every  opes  elite 
in  the  empire,  in  whose  bosom  there  yet  re- 
mains one  spark  of  freedom,  one  glow  of  ejec- 
tion for  their  suffering  wives  and  famines,  one 
pang  of  sympathy  for  their  oppressed  and 
degraded  fellow Jsoourers,  or  even  one  particle 
of  self-esteem  or  desire  of  sehT-preservsJsse ; 
we  call  upon  every  one  not  utterly  destitute  of 
all  these  impulses  of  our  common  nature  now 
to  come  forward,  and  aid  na  in  the  great  de- 
sign of  uniting  the  operatives  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  one  grand  consolidated  body, 
fanning  thenceforward  the  Unite©  Onsoamor 
Industry.  We  call  upon  them  to  lay  aside  all 
their  trade  and  party  feelinjav  petty  mtngues, 
jealousies,  and  suspicions,  with  all  other  mugs 
that  have  hitherto  sown  division  amongst  as, 
and  to  let  the  only  strife  now  be,  who  shell 
moot  effectually  advance  the  cause  of  untvenai 
union.  That  this  appeal  may  be  responded  to 
by  each  and  all  of  you,  is  the  earnest  desire  of, 
brothers  and  friends,  your  sincere  well- wishes, 

Th»   BnOTHBRO  OF   THE    GbAITO   1*00*9 

or  MiscnLfcAWBOUs  Oramariv 


INSTITUTION,  CHARLOTTE  STEEET. 
SUKBAT  BVKNnvO,  JUHB  38. 

Mr.  Owen  lectured  After  remarking  that 
he  wished  to  make  bis  lectures,  delivered  in 
that  Institution,  of  practical  benefit  to  sB 
parties,  and  to  place  before  his  audience  the 
truth  on  all  subjects,  he  rjroceeded  to  observe 
that,  on  the  alULmpertent  subject  ofedomfisa, 
one  of  the  best  writers  he  had  met  with  was 
Mil**,  from  whose  work  on  "  Practical  Sdoca- 
tion  "  he  bad  before  given  extracts:  and  he 
would  then  continue  the  subject,  presaiajsc 
however,  that  although  the  writer  was  gene. 
rally*  correct  in  theerv,  he  failed  when  he  esse* 
to  apply  his  principles  to  practice* — ssmd  be 
cautioned  his  hearers,  in  reading  the  agiuwtmt 
of  Mime,  to  beware  bow  they  adopted  Itis  can* 
elusions*  The  following  extract*  wore  than 
read  and  commented  upon  :— 

"  The  object  of  all  education  being  to  rem 
the  mind  and  body  to  act  from  such  pi  in  i  fries 
and  habits  ag should  be  most  conducive  tods 
own  happiness,  it  becomes  the  business  of  me 
teacher  to  explain  and  demonstrate  wt 

Erincipies  and  habits  are,  in  order  to  < 
is  pupils  of  their  truth. 
"  It  must  be  admitted  mat  every  < 
an  adequate  cause;  mat  every  ad 
is  certain  of  producing  its  proper 
moral  conduct  is  the  effect  of  on 
cause;  that  want  of  tnorai  conduct  is  < 
the  want  of  an  adequate  cause;  Ant  thetel 
man  v  persons  in  the  world  who  net  in  eonw 
feroiiry  to  moral  principles,  and  lasers  a  festal 
moral  conduct;  and  that,  as-  Mke  entases  smew 
duce  like  effects,  therefore,  if  she  censes  esf 
moral  conduct  be  moral  nrmdnk,  and  could 
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be  rendered  general,  the  effects  would  also  be 
general. 

"While  Kke  causes  produce  Eke  effects,  we 
hare  like  effects  produced  sometimes  from  dif- 
ferent causes.  There  are  many  ways  of  produ- 
cing the  same  chemical  products,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  Morality:  some  few  may  abstain 
from  committing  crimes,  because  of  tne  dread- 
ful threatening*  of  a  future  state  of  punish- 
ment; others  from  a  hope  to  gain  a  future 
state  of  bliss ;  some  may  practise  virtue,  from 
a  dread  of  present  punishment ;  others  from 
perceiving  that  by  acting  according  to  the  rules 
of  morality  they  have  the  best  chance  of  ad- 
vancing their  present  happiness  and  wealth,  as 
well  as  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

•  u  While  in  the  different  wavs  of  producing 
chemical  products  some  are  preferable  to  others, 
so,  in  the  causes  that  are  employed  to  produce 
moral  habits,  some  are  more  direct,  easy, 
and  certain  than  others:  those  that  are  the 
most  certain  and  powerful  ought  to  be  adopted, 
if  they  produce  the  effect  without  injury  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  moral  system.  Physicians 
sometimes  cure  one  disease  by  bringing  on 
another  not  lew  dangerous ;  this  may  also  be 
done  in  morals.  Evils  may  be  prevented  by 
causing  others  quite  as  bad,  or  even  more 
dangerous. 

"  It  has  been  maintained  by  many,  that  a 
man  cannot  be  made  moral  without  first  making 
him  religious ;  nothing  but  the  most  absurd  of 
prejudices  could  ever  make  this  proposition  be 
believed  by  any  man  of  common  observation.  If 
morality  depended  on  true  religion,  scarce  as 
it  is,  it  would  still  be  more  so— for  it  will  not 
be  contended  that  false  religion  will  make  men 
moral ;  we  should  then  see  morality  confined 
to  one  sect  or  class,  and  only  to  the  truly  re- 
ligious of  that  class.  I  am  not  contending  that 
true  religion  may  not  make  moral  men ;  I  am 
only  arguing  that  there  have  existed,  does  ex- 
ist, and  may  exist,  moral  men  without  religion  ; 
and  tha-t^ae  like  causes  produce  like  effects, 
all  men    might  he  made  moral,  if  the  same 
causes  were  made  to  operate  on  all;  which 
might  be  effected  in  a  great  degree  by  a  pro- 
per education. 

"  It  is  to  the  want  of  a  proper  education 
that  mu  st  be  attributed  nearly  the  whole  of 
moral  cwil ;  or,  more  correctly,  to  the  present 
mode  of  education,  by  which  prejudices  are 
carefuHv  instilled  into  the  mind  of  youth,  in 
place  of  guarding  it  against  them.      * 

It  i»  am  old  and  a  tnse  observation ;  that 
"  'Ti»  education  term*  tbe  cramo*  miad  j 

Ju*t  an  the  twig  in  beat,  tbe  trea'a  inclined.*' 
16  This  metaphor  is, a  beautiful  picture,  of  the 
real  state  of  man,  and  forms  a  truer  repre- 
sentation than  on  a  superficial  glance  might  at 
first  be  perceived. 

f '  A  twig  or  young  tree  has  a  natural  tend* 
ency  to  grow  erect ;  but,  if  kept  bent  in  any 
particular  diiectioa,  it  takes  the  set  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  has  thereafter  very  litde  or  no 
power  of  itself  to  recover  its  natural  upright 
direction  ;  yet  en  external  force  may  still  set  it 
straight,  if  carefully  applied  before  it  get  to 
certain  age  and  strength  ;  so  it  w  with  man ; 
ia  yefjtb  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  may-be 
beast  iarte  tbe  moat  hideous  and  fantastic  shapes, 
ano)  it-  *•  painful  to  observe  that  k  has  only  one 
direction  ia  which  k  ought  to  »w,  wUe  there 
ere  en  iwrlnke  number  totewftrichitmay  be  bent 
"*Tbe  care  that  ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken 
to  pterait  any  external  object  Cram  giving 
the  mind  of  youth  an  unnatural  bend  cannot 


be  too  great ;  in  abort,  it  is  not  in  turning  and 
thwarting  Nature,  that  we  improve  any  of  her 
works:  it  is  only  by  assisting  and  combining 
our  efforts  with  tier's,  in  preventing  her  from 
making  deviations  from  her  own  proper  path, 
that  we  can  serve  or  aid  her  operations. 

"The  greatest  evil  which  it  is  in  man's 
power  to  inflict  on  the  mind  of  man,  is  to  bend 
or  prejudice  it,  to  render  it  unfit  for  perceiving 
truth,  and  incapable  of  judging  between  right 
and  wrong. 

<r  What  would  we  call  that  man,  who,  to 
prevent  our  going  astray,  should  Injure  our 
sight,  so  that  we  could  never  after  see  objects 
in  their  true  colours  ?  we  should  not  consider 
he  had  thereby  done  us  a  favour,  even  though 
he  had  done  it  with  a  friendly  intention ;  and 
what  aggravates  the  evil  is,  that  we  are  in  sen- 
sible  of  the  true  state  of  our  vision,  and  won*t 
believe  it  is  injured,  until,  by  some  means,  we 
are  made  to  recover  it. 

"  That  the  eyes  of  the  mind  are  not  less  im- 
jured  and  incapacitated  for  judging  of  princi- 
ples and  actions,  by  instilling  prejudices,  may 
easily  be  made  obvious.  It  Is  not  many  years 
since  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  ghosts,  witches 
and  fairies  was  very  common  in  Britain,  and 
is  still  so  in  some  parts  of  it ;  at  one  period 
it  would  have  been  as  heretical  to  have  denied 
the  existence  of  witches,  as  it  is  at  present  to 
be  a  Rowite  or  a  Southcottian. 

"  Nothing  is  too  absurd  if  it  is  the  belief  of 
the  multitude.  We  are  told  that,  m  the  thir- 
teenth century,  several  departments  of  France 
were  overrun  with  rats ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
get  quit  of  them,  an  action  was  brought  against 
them  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  they 
were  accordingly  summoned  to  depart  in  six 
days  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

"  In  some  districts  in  France  sail,  it  is  said, 
that  when  their  cattle  are  diseased,  they  are 
driven  to  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  that  they 
may  be  within  hearing  of  mass.  I  need 
hardly  ask,  what  but  early  prejudices  imposed 
by  early  education  on  the  mmd,  could  account 
for  such  gross  superstitions  ?" 

Mr.  Owen  here  observed  that  we  need  not 

to  France  for  such  instances  of  superstition. 

few  years  ago,  when  he  lived  in  Scotland, 
there  was,  about  two  miles  from  his  residence,  an 
entailed  estate,  and  with  the  estate  was  entailed 
a  silver  penny,  the  real  value  of  which  might 
be  about  threepence;  but  if  it  were  lost  the 
owner  of  the  estate  was  to  forfeit  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  To  this  penny  there  were 
some  peculiar  virtues  attached.  So  great  was 
the  faith  placed  in  these  virtues,  that  the  far. 
mers  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and 
different  adjoining  districts,  when  their  cattle 
were  diseased,  used  to  drive  them  all  the  way 
to  this  estate  to  drink  of  the  water  ia  which  the 
penny  had  been  placed  for  some  time,  in  the 
firm  belief  of  this  being  an  infallible  remedy  for 
all  diseases." 

"  A  more  iarportant  question,  however,  that 
presents  itself,  is,  by  what  means  shall  man 
get  rid  of  prejudices  ?  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  be  will  never  get  entirely  clear  of 
them.  It  would  however  assist  much,  if  a  tutt 
and  fair  discussion  were  not  only  permitted, 
but  encouraged. 

"  Wer*  ihscusaious  conducted  without  per. 
sonalrtica,  without  imputing  improper  motives, 
without  satire  ami  irony,  or  with  aepirit  of 
mildness  and  a  sincere  desire  for  discovering 
truth,  we  should  than  soon  behold  prejudice 
and  ignorance  flying  from  our  island.  Con- 
firnied  habits,  a  predilection  for  old  institutions* 
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and  interested  motives,  are  not  likely  to  bo 
soon  shaken  off  mankind;  and  till  man  ia 
completely  convinced  of  the  cause,  the  evil, 
and  the  extent  of  prejudices,  there  is  very 
little  prospect  of  much  progress  being  made  in 
the  paths  of  wisdom  and  truth. 

"  What  opinion  would  be  formed  of  a  go- 
vernment officer  who  should  approach  a  court 
of  justice,  and  thus  address  the  jury :  '  Gentle* 
men  of  the  jury*  I  have  been  oommUaiooed  by 
my  sovereign  to  state  to  you  my  opinion  of  due 
oaae,  upon  which  you  are  called  to  judge,  and 
which  I  have  done  according  to  the  beat  of  my 
judgment;  nevertheless,  you  are  bound  by 
oath  to  give  a  verdict  acoordmg  to  pour  own 
judgment ;  but  take  care,  and  forget  not  that  I 
am  commissioned  in  my  instructions  to  teU 

Sou,  also,  that,  as  certain  as  I  exist,  you  will 
e  doomed,  as  rebels,  to  severe  punishment 
during  your  whole  lives,  if  you  form  any  other, 
judgment,  or  come  to  any  other  conclusion, 
than  that  which  I  have  told  you  ia  the  right  one.' 

"  How  would  such  a  jurv  be  qualified  to  de- 
cide impartially  with  such  a  danger  threat* 
ened?  Would  they  not  be  apt  to  conceal 
their  real  opinion,  and  to  find  a  verdict  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  government  officer  ) 
especially  if  they  believed  that  the  punishment 
threatened  would  be  actually  inflicted  ? 

"The  very  thoughts,  of  the  punishment 
would  make  them  search  for  all  the  argamente 
they  could  find  to  bring  them  to  the  same  opi* 
nion  as  this  officer ;  and,  for  the  same  reason*, 
they  would  be  inclined  to  neglect  and  overlook 
those  presented  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. What  jury  could  be  proof  against  such 
a  perversion  of  power  ?  Could  you  imagine 
any  crime  more  calculated  to  bias  and  prtjtw 
dice  the  mind  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  greatest 
of  crimes  a  man  can  bo  guilty  of,  to  threaten 
and  bias  a  iury  in  order  to  obtain  a  particular 
verdict  ?  The  crime,  however,  would  be  still 
more  aggravated,  if  the  jury  consisted  of  young 
and  inexperienced  jurora,  who  had  been  placed 
there  that  they  might  be  the  easier  imposed  on* 

"  Would  not  a  jury  be  more  likely  to  give  a 
true  verdict  if  this  officer  were  either  not  to 
interpose  his  opinion  or  to  address  them  aa 
follows :— '  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  case  of  great 
intricacy,  one  of  which  children  are  incapable 
of  judging ;  and  it  will  require  each  of  you  to 
search  the  evidence  on  both  aides  with  all  then 
discrimination  of  which  you  are  possessed,  aud> 
still  you  may  And  it  difficult  to  satisfy  your, 
selves  on  which  side  the  truth  lies :  I  have) 
endeavoured  to  sum  up  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  aa  impartially  as  1  could,  but  it  is  quilei 
possible  that  I  may  have  made  omissions,  or 
taken  wrong  views  of  it,  .therefore  remember 
that  you  are  the  judges  who  are  to  answer  to 
your  own  consciences  for  the  verdict  you  give. 
By  your  own  judgment,  therefore,  every  one  of 
you  ought  to  be  directed.  If  you  give  a 
verdict  according  to  what  you  believe  to  be 
truth,  no  blame  or  guilt  can  attach  to  you 
whatever  that  judgment  may  be ;  you  will  have 
committed  a  moral  commendable  action,  oao 
for  which  no  just  judge  would  ever  subject  year 
to  punishment/ 

This  address,  or  something  like  it,  would 
evidently  be  better  calculated  to  draw  forth  as 
impartial  or  just  verdict  than  the  former. 

"  If  it  be  criminal  to  bias  the  minds  of  a 
jury  by  holding  out  rewards  or  punishments  ae 
1Be  consequence  of  a  particular  verdict,  can  if 
be  less  so  m  Biasing  the  mind*  of  children  by 
telling  them  that,  if  they  believe  such  a  doc-' 
trine,  it  will  subject  them  to  punishment;  or 
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that  those  who  don't  believe  a  certain  doctrine 
will  be  damned  ?  Is  not  this  acting  the  part  of 
the  government  officer  ?  Is  not  this  biasing  the 
minds  of  the  jury  ?  is  not  this  destroying  mental 
vision  ?  prejudicing  the  mind  and  throwing  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  truth  ?  This  is  planting 
prejudices  in  the  bosom  of  youth,  in  place  or 
guarding  it  against  them.  If  the  conduct  of  die 
government  officer  were  criminal  and  blameable, 
how  are  such  practices  to  be  accounted  harmless 
in  the  teachers  either  of  youth  or  adults  ? 

"  By  prejudices,  the  mind  is  rendered  more 
difficult  of  access  to  truth,  than  if  kept  open  and 
undetermined  till  enough  evidence  is  furnished. 

"  It  is  to  the  want  of  proper  instruction,  by 
which  the  mind  may  be  guarded  against  pre- 
judices, and  to  the  want  of  a  proper  moral 
education  to  which  all  moral  evils  must  be 
ascribed.  Man  may  invent  punishments  and 
enact  laws,  but  so  long  as  he  does  not  remove 
the  cause  of  evil,  the  evil  will  be  generated :  it 
will  exist  in  embryo,  though  it  may  not  come 
to  maturity.  Punishment  has  for  its  object  the 
prevention  of  a  breach  of  the  laws,  not  revenge 
for  injuries ;  punishment  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  had  recourse  to  only  when  all  other  me- 
tbods  for  preventing  crime  have  failed,  the  rea- 
sons-for  which  wul  be  afterward  illustrated. 
The  humane  way  of  viewing  all  breaches  of 
the  law,  or  aberrations  from  the  path  of  jus- 
tice and  moral  rectitude  is,  to  look  upon  them 
as  diseases  of  the  mind,  brought  on  by  want 
of  mental  instruction,  and  which  ought  to  ex. 
cite  our  pity  rather  than  our  hatred  or  revenge ; 
because  if  man  perceived  his  true  interest  even 
in  this  transitory  world,  he  would  not  stray 
from  the  path  of  moral  rectitude.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  find  a  reason  why  a  man  ought  to 
be  punished  for  diseases  of  tne  mind  or  judg- 
ment more  than  for  diseases  of  the  body.  In 
both  cases,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
disease,  by  removing  the  cause.  If  the  disease 
has  got  a  seat  and  cannot  be  removed,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  confined,  to  prevent  him  injur- 
ing the  community;  and  this  seems  the  greatest 
extent  to  which  punishments  ought  to  extend, 
beyond  making  retribution,  where  that  is  prac- 
ticable. 

"  From  what  has  now  been  stated  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

*'  1.  That  one  great  cause  of  error  is,  the  in- 
culcating of  prejudices  by  the  present  mode  of 
education. 

"2.  That  the  greatest  part  of  moral  crime  is 
caused  by  the  want  of  moral  instruction. 

"  3.  That  a  general  course  of  moral  instruc- 
tion is  practicable,  in  which  it  might  be  de- 
monstrated, that  all  moral  evil  arises  from  a 
difference  of  opinion. 

"4.  That  all  difference  of  opinion  arises  from 
prejudices. 

"  5.  That  all  prejudices  might  be  prevented 
by  education." 

"  We havetolook," observed  Mr. Owen,  "to 
a  right  education  for  the  improvement  of  our 
condition ;  but  are  we  to  sit  down  contented,  and 
wait  till  this  can  be  given  to  anew  generation  ? 
No!  we  must  consider  whether  the  adult  popu- 
lation cannot  be  educated  as  well  as  the  rising 
generation.  I  believe  they  may.  A  few  years 
ago  but  a  very  small  number  of  individuals 
dared  to  speak  of  these  subjects  in  public;  but 
by  persevering  in  the  cause,  the  truth  has  now 
gene  forth  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
where  it  will  germinate,  and  produce  fruit  of 
the  most  unbounded  benefit  for  sM  mankind." 

Holders  of  notes  are  requested  to  bring  them  in 
on  or  before  the  12th  of  July. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sir,— Perhaps  you  will  allow  an  "  Old 
Stager"  among  the  Unions  to  offer  an  opinion 
in  your  miscellany  respecting  the  chief  causes 
of  their  failure. 

I  remember,  when  the  "  new  order"  was 
rising  into  importance  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
its  members,  that  the  prevailing  idea  was  an 
imperative  necessity  to  have  as  many  in  the 
Union  as  possible.  A  spirit  of  proselytism,  in 
consequence,  raged  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
this  was  in  some  measure  forwarded  by  the 
mystery  in  which  the  Grand  Lodges  in  Man- 
chester clothed  their  proceedings,  and  in  some 
measure  by  the  newly-awakened  desire  of  their 
delegates  to  see  the  country,  for  which  the 
opening  of  new  lodges  presented  a  favourable 
opportunity.  The  arguments  made  use  of  by 
the  men  of  Manchester,  in  order  to  get  as  many 
as  possible  into  union,  were  in  this  style, "  You 
see,  brothers,  if  you  do  not  get  these  shop- 
mates  to  join,  they  will  go  in  and  take  our 
places  when  we  strike ;  therefore,  by  all  fair 
means  we  must  induce  them  to  enter  the 
lodge."  This  reasoning  was  specious  enough 
at  the  time,  and  had  the  effect  of  crowding  the 
lodges  with  new  candidates  for  admission. 

The  result,  however,  does  not  go  far  to 
establish  the  permanent  advantage  of  this  in- 
discriminate admission ;  for  all  wno  have  paid 
the  least  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  manage- 
ment must  perceive  that  this  zeal  for  numerical 
strength  produced  a  real  weakness;  it  gave 
the  power  of  demolishing  the  reputation  of 
the  worthy  into  the  hands  of  the  unworthyr- 
it  gave  the  frugal  and  faithful  the  bitter  re- 
ward of  being  supplanted  by  the  idle  and  pro- 
fligate. The  worst  workmen,  and  the  least 
provident,  neglected  or  refused  to  pay  their 
contributions,  with  the  threat  for  ever  on  their 
lips  that  they  would  "  go  in."  To  keep  these 
fellows  quiet,  the  Union  lost  its  own  strength, 
the  steady  members  grew  sick  of  subscribing 
when  they  found  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
did  pay,  and  that  the  most  prudent  measures 
were  clamoured  down  by  tne  ignorant  and 
idle.  Previous  to  witnessing  these  scenes,  I 
was,  Sir,  an  enthusiast  for  democracy;  but 
my  experience  has  convinced  me  that  tne  only 
sure  government  for  a  union  of  the  working 
class  will  be  a  mixed  one,  consisting  of  dif- 
ferent grades.  There  will  have  to  be  a  senate 
of  intelligence,  possessing,  of  course,  no  privi- 
leges save  those  which  their  mental  superi- 
ority obtains  for  them ;  but  it  must  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  it  can  be  effective,  and  not 
buried  in  the  hubbub  of  riot  and  drunkenness. 

A  college  of  artisans  should  be  established  by 
the  intelligent  of  all  trades  forming  a  Union, 
confining  their  efforts,  in  the  first  place,  to  one 
object,  vis.  the  securing  of  a  building  to  as- 
semble in.  Nothing  of  an  important  nature 
should  be  attempted  till  this  first  great  and  es- 
sential measure  wis  accomplished.  This  com- 
mon property  would  give  mem  at  once  a  stake 
in  their  country,  "and  would  appear  to  the 
public  as  the  splendid  rival  of  the  gin  shop." 
If  we  wait  for  the  mass  to  do  this,  we  deceive 
ourselves;  there  must  be  a  vanguard;  and  if 
this  metropolis  cannot  produce  a  faithful  band 
of  this  description  to  pioneer  the  way  to  re- 
demption, there  ia  little  nope  for  any  permanent 
good  arising  from  promiscuous  union. 

I  have  much  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  if 
you  will  oblige  me  by  sending  this  forth  as 
a  feeler,  I  shall  be  satisfied  at  present— You/s, 
truly,  AN  OLD  STAGER. 


OPERATIVE  SHOEMAKERS' SOCIETY 

14,  Charlotte-street,  FUzroy-sqwn. 
The  Members  of  this  Society  hiving  made 
arrangements  with  the  Friendly  Society  of 
Operative  Cordwainers  for  the  aistribatkoof 
the  manufactures  of  the  turned-oat  ma  of 
Wellingborough,  and  other  places,  do  now  all 
upon  their  brothers,  and  the  friends  of  indos. 
try  for  their  support,  in  placing  industn  ia 
its  proper  position — profit  not  being  the  object 
of  this  Society,  but  the  employment  of  the 
men  who  have  been  turned  out  by  their  am. 
ters.  They  will,  therefore,  invanablv  adhere 
to  a  regularity  of  prices,  which  ww  be  the 
cost  price  of  the  article,  and  a  sufficient  per 
centage  to  defray  incidental  expenses;  the 
consumer  will  thereby  be  supplied  with  goods 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  general  sstunxtkn. 
On  behalf  of  the  Society,       J.  CARTER. 


LECTURES,  &c. 
At  the  Institution,  14,  CAor/offeffrtrf. 
Mr.  Smith,  Sunday  morning,  at  half-past  elerea, 
Mr.  Owen,  Sunday  evening,  at  seven  o'doet 

The  57th  Social  Festival  of  the  Aatoeiatlea  rf 
the  Indastrious  Classes  will  be  held  at  tie  last 
tution,  14,  Charlotte-street,  «a\  Monday,  Jeljr  li 

A  DiscosaioB  on  Tuesday  evening,  lit  My. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Socad 
System  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  tee  6A 
of  July,  to  devise  arrangements  for  effectually  C* 
ryiug  out  the  original  objects  of  the*  lostitBtw. 


No.  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Mart*. 

DAT  SCHOOL  for  the  moral,  isteUsetaal,  ad 
and  physical  Education  of  Young  lafeftas 
the  age  of  three  to  sixteen.  Objects  taagst— 
reading,  writing,  cyphering,  grammar,  the  en- 
menta  of  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  aateii 
history,  geometry,  drawing,  the  French  and  Italia 
languages,  plain  needlework,  singiAg.  Term- 
tall  included)  one  shilling  n-week.-Direet*ri  tf 
the  school,  1.  de  Prati,  Lt*.D. ;  GeorgeDanbv, 
A.B. — Teachers,  Thomas  Wirgman,  Esq,  Mom. 
Langlois,  Mr.  Mathews,  A.B. ,  Mrs.dePrati.Sp 
nor  A.  Costa,  Signor*  de  Ross,  (from  Reread.) 

Lectures  and  Discussions  at  the  shots  place, 
every  Monday  and  Thursday,  at  Bight  o&ct  ia 
the  Evening.    Admittance  free. _ 

PRIESTCRAFT.— A  Popular  History  offtW- 
craft,  abridged  from  the  larger  Work  of  Vi- 
llain Howitt.  Price  Is.  *d.  boards.  Astaiivrt 
is  designed  for  extensive  circulation,  it  ass  beet 
published  at  an  extraordinary  low  price. 

«  The  qualities  of  William  Howitt's  r>ar 
*  History  of  Priestcraft'  are  fearless  dlaesanm, 
honest  independence,  an  obvious  love  sf  trsth, 
and  a  warm  interest  in  every  thing  that  eaa*> 
mote  the  welfare  of  hnmanlty.'V-Scelt*  Hew. 

The  POOR  MAN*  BOOK  OFTHB  CflUBCB, 
illustrated  with  Twelve  spirited  Bagrsvisfi.0* 
plete  in  two  Nos.  Price  Threepence  each. 
Now  on  sale,  price  Threepence,  Fourth  Eftaa. 

AN  ADDRESS  on  the  Necessity  of  as  Extti- 
slon  of  Moral  and  Political  Instruction  aswaf  & 
Working  Classes.  By  Rowland  Defroster,  «tft 
a  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Author.  ■ 

"  This  excellent  Pamphlet  osjgat  to  he  raM  if 
every  body.**— Examiner. 

London:  J.  Cleave,  1, Shoe-lane, Fkeww*; 
end  the  Agents  of  The  Crisis  throng***  w 

Kingdom. ^ 

TO  CO-OPERATORS. 

THOSE  Disciples  of  Mr.  Owen  whs  are  Hea* 
keepers  and  of  estabtmbed  Baameasfij  a* 
requested  to  send  their  Names  and  Ae^re**" 
57,  Quadrant,  Regent-street,  when  a  P«*™* 
laid  before  them  for  their  immediate  sad  fata* 
advantage 


JV«!ife#Js^»ue^Aerfe*B.D^ 

street,  LinwHs  inm^UUt. 

r  O 


THE  CRISIS, 


AMD 


NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  GAZETTE. 


THE  CHARACTER  OP  EVERT  HUMAN  BEING  IS  FORMED  FOR,  AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL." — Olten. 


No.  14,  Vol.  IV.] 


SATURDAY,  JULY  12,  1834. 


[Price  ljrf. 


INSTITUTION,  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 

SUNDAY   MORNING,   JULY   6. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  from  Ezekid  xvifi.  30 : 
1  Repent,  and  torn  yourselves  from  all  your 
rsnsgressions ;  so  iniquity  shall  not  be  your 
nin." 

It  has  been  the  custom,  for  many  generations, 
jr  the  teachers  of  morality  to  inculcate  the 
oty  of  individual  repentance,  and  perhaps 
ley  scarcely  ever  imagined  the  possibility  of  a 
itional  repentance.  This,  according  to  all 
[pounders  of  the  sacred  books,  is  a  miracle 
hich  would  require  the  interference  of  more 
an  ordinary  power  to  accomplish,  for  it  is  a 
•cumstance  which  we  have  never  witnessed, 
r  has  history  ever  recorded  it.  We  read  of 
di  things' as  national  repentance  in  the  Scrip. 
rem;  of  the  people  of  Nineveh  repenting  in 
kcloth  and  ashes  at  the  preacbipg  of  Jonah, 
1  the  Jewish  nation  repenting  after  their 
n  folly  had  brought  them  to  the  verge  of 
ional  destruction ;  and  we  read  a  few  days 
of  the  king  of  Bavaria's  splendid  peni- 
tlad  procession  to  intercede  with  heaven  for 
ttle  more  rain  to  water  the  earth ;  and  we 

•  read  of  the  penitence  of  monks  and  other 

*  men,  who  punished  their  bodies  with 
>es,  with  hunger,  and  iron  beds,  for  the' 
mission  of  sins  which  it  was  hard  for  them 
raid.  But  with  all  these  various  kinds  of 
a  tance,  the  world  has  always  been  growing 
e  and   worse;    no  beneficial  change   has 

been  effected ;  the  repentance  was  merely 
pocritical  parade  of  grief,  for  what  men 
r  could  not  help,  or  did  not  strive  to  mend ; 
in  most  cases  it  was  an  affected  sorrow 
»me  superstitious  acts  of  idolatry  or  other 
meries,  to  which  they  were  taught  to  look 
s  cause  of  all  their  sufferings.  And  very 
this  repentance,  as  it  was  called,  was  ac~ 
snled  by  some  of  the  most  barbarous  mas. 
,  by  which  the  prevailing  party  expected 
^<nlre     the    protection    of   heaven.      It 

be  more  appropriately  styled  a  fit  of  in. 
,  than  repentance;  but  the  revolting  hi. 
of  a  cruel  superstition,  which  has  more 
\  borne  sway  in  every  country  since  the 
?insr/  of  human  existence,  has  conferred  a 
t£  respectability  upon  it  to  which  it  is  by 
sns  entitled, 
list*  as  this  species  of  repentance  is,  it 


has  still  its  advocates  in  modern  times,  like 
any  other  absurdity.  Our  modern  fast-days  are 
nothing  else  than  this  mock  repentance,  which  is 
thought  to  be  of  such  material  importance  as 
to  call  for  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  appoint 
it.  On  this  occasion  the  people  demonstrate 
the  sincerity  of  their  penitence  by  shutting  up 
their  shops,  and  going  to  church  as  if  it  were 
a  Sunday ;  then  going  home  again,  and  spend, 
ingthe  afternoon  in  a  regular  feast,  without 
having  discovered  the  error  of  their  past  con- 
duct, or  passed  any  resolutions  to  effect  a  change 
for  the  better.  The  whole  frame  of  society 
moves  on  to-morrow  as  if  no  such  farce  as  a 
national  fast  and  humiliation  had  ever  been 
acted.  Thus  no  benefit  results  from  the  mea- 
sure ;  the  infidel  laughs  and  enquires  the  use  of 
all  such  mummery ;  the  Christian  regrets  that 
it  is  of  no  use,  but  attributes  its  failure  to  the 
want  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
One  party  says  it  should  have  been  a  true  fast, 
and  that  the  people  should  have  abstained  from 
eating  and  drinking ;  another  party  says  that 
a  spiritual  fast  is  all  that  is  meant, — that  if  the 
people  had  inwardly  felt  the  error  of  their  ways, 
and  resolved  to  amend  their  faults  in  future, 
it  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  nation ; 
and  we  say  so  too.  Had  the  people  really  dis- 
covered their  errors,  and  resolved  to  abandon 
them,  their  fast-day  would  have  proved  a  day 
of  grace,  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  re. 
form.  But,  alas,  such  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  that  they  look  for  errors  where  errors 
are  not  to  be  found.  They  are  tike  little  child- 
ren who  cannot  sleep  of  a  night,  and  attribute 
their  restlessness  to  the  omission  of  their 
prayers,  which  they  diligently  repeat  in  the 
fond  expectation  of  being  lulled  to  rest  as  a 
reward  for  the  performance  of  the  moral  duty. 
They  never  think  of  the  natural  and  only  cause 
of  their  restlessness — the  heat  of  the  climate,  or 
perhaps  the  feverish  heat  of  their  bodies ;  and 
men  are  equally  foolish  in  their  search  for  the 
causes  of  national  calamities,  which  they  most 
frequently  ascribe  to  s  similar  cause,  and  ex- 
pect to  find  a  remedy  by  a  similar  process. 

If  all  these  instances  of  national  repentance 
have  proved  nothing  more  than  national  mum- 
mery,  very  little  more  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  repentance  of  individuals.  We  have  heard 
of  numerous  instances  of  reformed  drunkards, 
and  reformed  debauchees  of  every  sort ;  and 


happy  it  is  for  the  individuals  themselves,  and 
those  who  are  connected  with  them,  when  pru- 
dence has  so  far  gained  the  victory  over  passions 
so  degrading  to  our  common  nature;  but  when 
these  debauchees  are  once  reformed,  what  are 
they  ?  they  are  no  better  than  the  rest  of  man. 
kind,  who  are  never  reformed.  If  our  morality 
and  our  religion  are  of  no  other  use  than  merely 
to  cure  the  grossest  licentiousness,  to  reclaim 
the  drunkard,  the  murderer,  and  the  thief,  they 
are  of  very  little  use ;  for  few  of  these  characters 
ever  come  within  the  hearing  of  their  instruction, 
and  when  they  are  reclaimed,  it  is  more  fre- 
quently by  the  lash  of  extreme  affliction,  or  the 
severity  of  the  magisterial  rod.  The  murderer 
repents  of  his  deeds  when  they  have  brought 
him  to  a  violent  and  shameful  death;  the  thief, 
perhaps,  experiences  sincere  regret  when  he 
has  arrived  at  the  hulks,  or  has  wrought  a  few 
years  at  Macquarrie  Harbour,  fed  upon  flour 
and  water,  and  standing  up  to  his  middle  in 
mud;  the  drunkard,  when  he  has  brought 
himself  and  his  family  to  poverty,  or  before  he 
has  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  wretchedness, 
mayhap  reproaches  himself  for  his  former  im- 
prudences, and  makes  new  resolutions  for  his 
future  conduct,  by  which  he  saves  himself  and 
regains  his  former  status  in  society.  All  these 
lands  of  reformation  have  taken  place,  and  are 
by  no  means  uncommon;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  the  reformation  of  ordinary  men,  men  of 
sober  habits,  the  men  who  alone  lend  an  ear  to 
the  instructions  of  good  morality,  or  employ 
their  minds  in  reading  and  reflection?  Yet 
these  are  the  men  who  rule  the  af&irs  of  the 
nation.  The  country  is  not  governed  by  the 
notorious  thief,  pickpocket,  or  drunkard.  Our 
legislators,  however  extortionate  in  their  de- 
mands upon  the  people  in  what  they  call  a 
legal  way,  are  neither  guilty  of  petty  larcenies 
nor  gross  debaucheries ;  theirs  is  the  morality 
of  the  bulk  of  society,  s  morality  wbicn  ia  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  and  s  sobriety  of  conduct  which 
avoids  every  species  of  excess  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  passion  which  would  unfit  them  for 
duty.  It  is  this  legal  morality  which  requires 
reform ;  the  immorality  of  the  drunkard,  the 
thief,  and  the  assailant,  is  a  species  of  excre- 
scence on  the  common  morality  of  the  age ; 
teaching  and  preaching  is  of  no  use  in  its  cor. 
rection,  for  it  listens  not  to  advice ;  but  the 
common  morality  of  the  age  is  that  whi  " 
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forma  the  character  of  the  people,  which 
lates  the  intercourses  of  society,  which 
governments  good  or  had,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  wealth  of  society  just  or  unjust. 

Well,  what  is  done  to  cure  this  morality  of 
the  age  ? — Nothing.    It  is  never  reproached, 
it  is  accounted  the  standard  for  rich  and  peer; 
if  you  attack  it,  you  are  accounted  immoral, 
contemptuously  styled  an  innovator  and  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace ;  nay,  as  if  it  was 
considered  immaculate  and  perfect,  if  you  pro- 
pose to  effect  any  improvement  upon  it,  you 
see  utsambbq  wuu  unsnorsstty  fee  your  pern  ; 
so  that  the  modern  moralist  and  preacher  of 
righteousness  has  nothing  to  do  but  merely  to 
attack  the  grossest  excesses  of  debauchery;  and 
if  he  succeeds  in  reducing  these,  and  bringing 
al  men  to  the  standard  of  common  every-day 
moraBfy,  that  is  all  he  can  do  or  expects  to  do. 
Thus,  then,  die  world  is  all  right,  and  it  is 
only  *  few  drunkards  and  debauchees  who  are 
wrong !  hence  our  moralists  have  long   ago 
ceased  to  preach  up  a  national  repentance;  they 
address  themselves  to  individuals  only,  suppos- 
ing that  the  only  species  of  national  repentance 
which  ever  can  be  effected  is  a  national  fast- 
day  occasionally,  to  secure  the  forgiveness  of 
heaven  fbr  the  past,  and  favour  for  the  future. 
*  We  are  very  far  inferior  to  the  ancients  fn 
she  science  ot  the  formation  of  national  charac. 
tm    Wkh  them,  thaokKJatioti^rf  the  p»htk 
saia4wasa<»eua4edtWnw>^M)asHirtam4coiKerB 
ef  government;   hence  the  public  places  of 
assembly  were  managed  entirely  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  supported  at  tbe  public  expense. 
But  mis  system  of  public  Instruction  was  di- 
rectly the*  reverse  or  oars  ;  H  was  made  attrsc- 
ttto  to  the  people  ia  onto  shot  it  might  have  its 
Ami  wejfebi  upon  them;  the  ptablie  taste  waa 
tmmami,  whttot  thepeUi*  saersss  weai»totae>t 
and  corrected ;  the;  neither  went  before  the 
age  in  presenting  such  instruction  as  the  people 
could  not  comprehend,  nor  did  they  keep  be- 
hind the  age  in  serving  up  old  dishes  which  the 
peep  fees-aid  no  fenger  rtlrsb.     It  was  by  this 
JSMskaoue  accesnpenhrnot*  of  the  public  naiad 
and  pofcUrioetraaftitttthet  the  national  ehaaac 
mv  was.  foamed*  andt  a  unit*  of  son  lament  ssraee 
eurrant  amongst  the  whole  population*   But, 
the  only  national  institution  whieh  we  have,  ia 
dne  which  loses  all  its  effect  upon  the  public 
mind,  by  being  almost  directly  opposed  to  their 
feelings  and  interests.    The  church  is  hated 
lss> the  remnstu  people,  aaslis  merely  a  petities-P 
tetii  of  thrgraat;  tf  hsa  n*  aearnd  mftienceoti 
tfc*pubhe  asiodi;  iiiaenly  a  sower  of  dmaton 
amongst  the  people  stirring  up  all  the  wont 
passions  of  human  nature,,  which  it  is  paid, 
largely  out  of  the  public  purse  to  destroy.    It. 
aggravates  the  evil  which  it  is  hired'  to  cure; 
*&dl  to  show  its  insincerity  in  the  cause  of  re*. 
finoMtsatt,  id  demand*  afl  its  pefittcal  and  pe- 
cftniaty  mimingm^  atsm. wion? iu peroesres  it* 
mfl^ioflueitcorgsA^.ajid  who*  the  whom  saw 
tion  has  declared  it  sknjibao  nuisance, 

"Were  the:  enormous  revenue*  of  the*  church 
expended  upon  a  national  institution,,  o£  which. 
aft  would- approve,  that  is,  a.  scientific  institu- 
twarftraduttss  tfterearevery  few  minds  in  the 
ctsmftr*  at  entrssjtcfy  barftarmis  as  nor1  to  give 
Uia»saiKSmsatOithM«tlj^ofpsibacmo»ey  ^ 
■suss  v purges*  Meace  hm  no.  parts/  joadt; 
no,  mmum  telings^  men  oC  aiLneMgism  dsw 
nominations  wouloT then  meet  together  in  bro- 


therly los^d  aifccsJt*,  as*  tte  in  extreme  ignociKe; 

cnsa**of  intelliajea^  wen*  **  »**f  of  mental  degeneracy  tip 

^»^_  ^      ¥  'abandon  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  de. 

praved  sensual  propensities.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  man  is  an  activebeing,  a  creatoretf 
strong  passions,  fond  of  everlasting  exritanot ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  the  study  of  e?ery  legsbtor 
to  regulate  that  excitement  by  praotutg 
temptations  of  a  moral  and  refining  chanter. 
It  is  not  by  penal  enactments  that  theevilcan 
be  subdued.  It  is  not  by  threats  and  ttripa,tij 
prisons,  or  by  fines,  that  a  moral  character ca 
be  purified.  The  passions  of  men  ar*  s 
elastic  as  the  air  we  breathe,  and  equally  si 
versive  of  the  stability  of  sH  human  instzta. 
tions,  if  confined  by  force  within  tea  amtw 
a  sphere  of  action.  The  air  whkh  iaccstasiia 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  must  somewhere  (tad  i 
vent ;  and  in  working  fts  way  out  df  iU  place 
of  confinement  it  shakes  (he  solid  soma  of  the 
ground,  tears  up  the  strata  of  rods  beneath, 
and  bursts  asunder  the  flveriaatatig  Mass*. 
'Tiseven  so  with  the  active  spirit  of  ati;ii 
must  be  under  frequent  excitement;  the  do! 
routine  of  life  is  pleasant  to  no  man.  tra 
the  legislators  themselves  must  hare  their  rees 
from  the  labours  of  kw^makfegj  they  hue 
their  Christmas  recess,  aad  their  Enter  its* 
and  they  have  their  great  anmmer  vscanos, 
besides  all  their  other  privets  retmtt  vhia 
they  make  from  the  house,  to  speoi  that 
evenings  at  social  dinners,  public  aastmhliev 
theatres,  or  crabs,  to  break  the  nmfennitj  4 
pub-he  Dusiness,  and  give  elasticity  to  net 
animal  spirits.  Can  these  men  exaect  thenar 
to  enjov  life,  or  even  to  spend  Ufe*  ties* 
some  strailar  variety  of  exdtemeat  oi  «a> 
ploymeat?  It  would  be  UMeasonsbkaeBttt. 
tain  such  expectations.  Then  war  <k>  a*. 
not  provide  such  relaxation*  tot  aD?  fte 
leave  it  to  Individual  caprice  and  uhDwm 
poverty  ;  which  only  resorts  to  low  brtldj 
and  drunkenness,  because  this  h  the  oafy™ 
of  excitensettt  whseri  eentes  witni  ia  set. 
We  may  calculate  far  a  certainty  spa  arsf 
three^ourtha  of  taw  lashsa  daisy  *  •*  m 
mon  people,  if,  instead  ef  spendisf  sViatssi 
resouroes  in  pampering  the  pensioned  tm  » 
daughters  ot  the  aristocracy,  we  were  to  ea- 
ploy  that  sum  in  prcrvfcfing  diterslotifw* 
people;  and  me*  wastecT  revcstoei  cf  Ae  0 
iiaaaitual  meshes  i»  iswnishsw  that  •* 
popsJar  seiawtitlc  mstmetsm.  7tf  <ssfhv 
this  setorany  w»  shssjsi  o^sissmsissiw 
OTssemof  monopoly  should  be  4*?9*k 
tne  destruction  of  the  exclusive  ftrfihsB* 
hereditary  peerage,  and  (fo  repeal  JfA*0, 
equal  firws  wntch*  gfre  an  undue  asWfcteJ* 
meffOr  rortDJfe^  or  seuuiftiii-  tn  tneur  sa  «cr 
paattrfty  fssrew  the  tad,  wWsijf  *** 
Srennsmass  a»s>eatwsat  a*e*H»*«' 
basheewmott  psiae  ws*cs*asVsyiesssiys# 
talent  aaa?  oh*to^gfhm,tommjm**& 


demonstration  to  the  public  that  it  is  better  to 
instruct  the  people  in  things  they  can  compre- 
hend, and  reduce  to  praettee  in  the  various  avo- 
cations of  life,  than  to  waste  millions  of  money 
upon  abstract  speculations,  which  can  neither 
inform  the  understanding  nor  ratine  the  morals. 
This  would  be  a  reformation  of  government, 
and  a  national  reformation ;  it  would  be  a  com- 
pliance with  the  command  of  our  text,  "Repent, 
and  turn  ye  from  your  transgressions;"  and  the 
result  would  be  the  blessing  which  is  always 
promised  to  genuine  repentance. 

Never  was  a  better  opportunity  for  national 
repentance  than  new,  for  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
is  calling  aloud  for  it ;  but  very  little  progress 
is  beiDg  made:  we  have  merely  types  or 
shadows  of  good  things  to  come,  but  w>t  the 
good  tilings  themselves ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
k  ia  those  very  characters  who  profess  to  be 
the  moat  religious  who  are  the  moat  averse  to 
repent  them  of  their  iniquity  and  do  justice  to 
the  poor.  The  supporters  of  grandmother 
Church  are  the  enemies  of  all  change.  They 
claim  the  same  infallibility  to  the  church  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  fbr  the  pope,  and  ascribe 
all  the  blame,  all  the  national  inismity  and  of- 
fence against  God,  not  to  the  rich  and  the 
learned,  but  to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  to 
whom  alone  they  raise  the  call  of  repentance; 
whilst  the  poor  re-echo  the  compliment,  and 
call  upon  their  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  to 
turn  from  their  evil  deeds.  It  is  wasting  words 
to  attempt  to  show  mat  the  power  of  repent- 
ance has  with  the  rich  alone,  for  they  only 
have  the  nteaiis>--4hey  slone  east  sake  a  sacri- 
fice; the  poor  have  no  sacrifice  se  make.  It 
would  he  an  equal  waste  of  words  and  tee  to 
attempt  to  prove,  what  haa  been  demonstrated 
a  thousand  times,  that  their  conduct  has  been 
all  along  condemned  by  their  professions,  and 
by  the  sacred  book  which  they  denominate  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.  It  were  useless 
te  pease  that  their  riches,  their  pride,  tear 
haughty  deeneatiena  and)  distance  fsens  the 
poor,,  are  merely  a  piece  of  infamous  bueksque 
upon  religion  ;  that  their  magisterial  prosecu- 
tions, their  state  religions,  their  fines,,  and 
their  prisons,  to  keep  tneir  opponents  in  awe, 
are  in  direct  hostffity  to  the  spirit  of  thehr 
meater,  when*  Mngdetsi  is  net  of  mis  worML 
!  AH  this  has  been  dsase  asjsanaod  again;  bur 
their  riches  aad  political  posse*  have  screened 
themfromaU  tbeonensiae  weapaneef  season  end 
truth ;  audi,  a»  money  can  purchase  justice  at 
the  bar,  so  they.  By  their  political  ascendancy, 
have  purchased1  a  verdict  of  acquittal  fbr  them- 
selves, and'  are  regarded  as  the  representatives 
of  Christ  and  his  herV  evangels-toe  pettenw 
fisr  ethers  to,  fallow— tbe  beaux  sisal  of  messi 
worth. 

If  thosemen  and.  than  anneals  are  the  pet- 
terns  of  virtue*  then,  the  beauties  and  the  ex- 
cellencies of  Virtue  fiave  been-  sadly  overrated ; 
there  are  few  redeeming  qualities,  m  her ;  she 
is  neither  jhstiiorgenerous.  Selfishness  is  her 
pie *ailmyclai otter;  she-is'bodr  8  morropoSsr, 
a.  atctsasan*  and  m  pemeeutbp;  ami  it  raiuht 
make  atsahject  meveny  tougb  discussion,  wSe- 
tbexthevdmnkaialor  the*  nsannrtaMii  nseraiast 
and  legislator  of  the.  da£ia>the,  moat  ruinous 
and  obnoxious  character..  The.  one.  ia  the. 
parent,  the  other  the  offsprings  The  legislator* 
and*  moraBnrrdeviaer  laws  of  taequattry,  which 
hasssssv  one*  peswotr  or*  tne*  cnrnmtniitV  to 
afjrsjnandhsa  aneshm  nose*  hWs^egranV  dhr 
poor ;  they  reduce  them  to  extreme  wretched- 


competition  ia  denied,. and  theissatttfc"*- 
die  land-fnHeririnff  rogue- may  secU^scjaj 
to  Ih^sdf  antfWs  MfW,  settftw  atfc»ift<»» 
am*  *r  clairrre  of  cmtitbr*  at  deffatt  &  <•* 
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A  Awi^ee«slussssjjc#esj» 
youJss-deArhstvcsss^silsttHMi  wm\m^f^ 
einnhrf>  dsear  nseneBs  taW 
sasssstkna  satn^urm  ta  mil 
lished  principle  mat  self-fetese*  s>  tks  hj 
guide  for  man;  it  is,  theiefbieL.neceaaarjtts 
yen  give*  sue-  nrfwaft flsr  iwtf*F** 
when  we  separated. 
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prepenly  eaderateed, 
to  every  hind  of  excel. 


{/.  M^teeeat, 
istheoal/euiie;anu 

but  to  tot  dm  presusssena*  a  more  extended 

fosehsee  of  human  aum  and  of  society 
than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  any  population, 
£*t*myekm*r4inrimtf  aaaauund,  many 
eaunuy ;  /or  teen  awectt  yet  eefrsjsteu  nmr- 
thtr  than  to  understand  what  is  leaned  indivi- 
dnsl  interest  Now,  individual  intern*  is  a 
nriflopk  of  action  directly  emsoaed  to  an  en. 
qehtentd  odfimerest,  Jer  &  necessarily  lemda 
to  erO  of  sesry  land.  Individual  iutereatie 
aniMft«lamj»4ypqaa^not>€^ytoa^ne#alhan- 
noon,  but  also  to  aha  hanpiuenri  of  the  indivi- 
jmals  who  are  governed  by  it, 

&  And  yon  conclude,  of  course,  that  the 
present  pruiapleof  action  which  influences  the 
capitalists  is  the  ordinary  and  mistaken  indivi- 
dnal  interest,  and  not  en&^htened  self-interest? 
(7.  I  do;  for  it  ia  evident  they  have  not 
acquired  a  knowledges/  their  true  aatf-intereot ; 
and  their  capital,  io  consequence,  is  of  far  less 
value  to  then  and  to  society  than  it  might  he 
made  if  it  were  applied  in  oonmnaity  with  en- 
lightened  self-interest. 

&  If  you  can  prove,  to  then*  satiafaction, 
that  their  capital  ia  not  applied  to  produce  the 
most  wealth  to  themselves  and  to  society.,  you 
would  effect  a  change  in  their  conduct. 

U.  Experience  will,  ere  long,  convince  them 
that  their  present  proceedings  must  dimhtish 
general  wealth  instead  of  increasing  it,  and 
that  their  individual  wealth  will  he  soon  in 
great  jeopardy. 

S.  How  could  the  capitalists  invest  their 
money  to  secure  their  capital,  increase  the 
general  wealth,  and  add  to  their  own  ? 

U.  By  the  adoption  of  other  arrangements, 
to  give  perpetual  employment  tp  all  the  indus- 
trious classes,  by  which  they  would  daily  add 
io  the  wealth  of  society. 

S.  Could  perpetual  employment  he  provided 
Mor  all  the  industrious  classes  without  deranging 
atbe  present  order  of  society? 

U.  Yes,  by  the  union  of  the  capitalists,  land- 
[owners,  farmers,  and  operatives ;  and  under 
ssanch  arrangements  as  would  materially  benefit 
sands  class,  and  cordially  unite  their  interests. 

S.   Could  this  change  he  effected  without 
throwing  society  into  confusion  ? 

£71  It  would  prevent  confusion ;  for  society 
s  *>t  this  moment  in  the  greatest  disorder 
hrmighout  all  states;  the  change  proposed 
rosslo,  ax  once,  put  a  stop  to  the  furtner  pro- 
reans  o£  thus  alarming  condition  of  society,  and 
Don  place  it  in  a  state  of  order  and  of  conti- 
ued  rapid  improvement. 
S-  How  do  you  propose  to  secure  the  .pro- 
arty  of  the  capitalist? 
IT.  3y  giving  him  full  security  over  more 
able  end  valuable  property  than  ne  can  now 
►tain  ;  and  a  property  that  would  be  made 


aHy  to  ianprove  in  value. 
8.  Jtiom  <k>  you  mean  to  secure  the  interest 
theiaidofviw? 

€7.  By  annually  inrproving  the  value  of  his 
id,  through  en  improved  mode  of  spade  cul- 
ataoTi  united  with  manufactures,  making 
xn  dance  of  wealth  or  produce,  and  giving 
n  a  due  share  of  the  increase. 
?.   How  will  you  improve  the  condition  of 

farmer? 
17.   3 j    allowing  him  also  his  due  share  o 

large   increase  which  will  be  made  to  the 
tetukoev 

K.    Wmmr.  'will  yea  remunerate  the  operatives 
I  superintendents  of  all  tbeomor 
1  comforts  of  life? 


U.  In  nfte  meaner,  by  giving  them  also  then- 
due  shore  of  the  •ncieaood  awodactiona  whkh 
their  regular  and  jeell-eUreoted  industry  would 
daily  bring  forth;  or,  In  earner  words,  I  would 
produce  e  vast  morose*  to  tee  general  wealth 
of  society,  by  theeafiSfantfuH  ooenpation  of  all 
oar  petducing  powers,  manual  and  ocienthie ; 
and  out  of  this  groat  iacsease  I  would  reward 
all  upon  principles  of  strict  equity  and  justice. 

&,  Why,  truly,  this  is  a  notable  plan  of  you 
wise  unionists ;  you  will  aooa  nreamceessnuoh 
of  every  thing  as  every  one  will  reejuire,  and  a 
greet  surplus  beyond;  hut  who  wilt  buy  your 
surplus  ? — Who  will  give  you  sold  and  silver 
lor  it?  .For  yon  well  knew  that,  unless  yon 
can  get  quit  of  your  surplus  productions  of 
food,  clothes,  houses,  and  £ ernioxre,  and  of  ail 
the  comforts  end  beneficial  luxuries  necessary 
ier  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  exchange  them 
far  money,  far  herd  cash,  gold  and  stiver,  or 
bank  notes,  ajl  your  productions  become  of  no 
marketable  value;  they  would  be  a  burden  and 
a  grievous  loss  to  the  capitalists,  landowners, 
Jennets,  and  general  producers,  both  operatives 
and  superintendents. 
.  U.  So  then  the  world  of  producers  and  the 
capitalists  are  at  a  stand  in  their  progress  to- 
wards independence  and  happiness,  because  the 
old  money  of  the  world  cannot  be  mode  and 
brought  into  circulation  as  rapidly  as  the  neces- 
saries, comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life  con  he 
raised  from  the  soil,  and  made  or  raanu£ac- 
tured? 

S.  Yes,  exactly  so. 

U.  And  this  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  poverty 
which  exists,  and  of  all  ehe  umumerahle  cvus 
which  it  engenders.  It  is  also  the  cause  of  so 
much  surplus  labour,  and  the  necessity,  ia 
consequence,  for  emigration.  Do  you  not  see 
how  easy,  if  all  these  people  were  fully  em- 
ployed under  a  wise  direction,  and  as  much 
new  machinery  put  into  action  as,  with  the 
surplus  capital  now  in  this  country,  could 
speedily  be  done,  what  en  overwhelming  quan- 
tity of  all  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  bene- 
ficial luxuries  we  should  have  ? 

S.  Yes,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  immense — 
of  the  unlimitable  powers  of  production  which 
the  British  and  Irish  populations  have  at  their 
command,  and  that  if  these  powers  were  in  full 
action,  without  any  portion  of  the  industrious 
classes  being  over- worked,  or  the  children  being 
prematurely  employed,  that  the  barns,  and 
farm-yards,  and  stores,  and  warehouses,  would 
be  over-filled,  and  that  a  great  increase  of  them 
would  be  annually  required  to  receive  the  con- 
tinually increasing  Quantities,  even  should 
the  whole  population  oe  permitted  to  consume 
of  them  all  at  their  pleasure.  But,  then, 
what  a  dreadful  state  of  society  that  would 
be !  no  buyers  at  home  for  money !  What 
would  they  do  with  all  this  wealth  if  none 
coutd  be  found  to  take  it  away  from  them  ? 
The  owners  of  all  this  unlhni table  quantity  of 
all  kinds  of  production  would  be  compelled 
in  their  own  defence  to  exchange  commodities 
with  each  other  upon  some  principle  of  equity, 
or  to  allow  it  to  be  freely  used  to  prevent  its 
total  destruction.  Why,  if  we  had  not  a 
iereign  trade  So  take  off  this  surplus  wealth 
widen  we  should  thus  so  easily  produce,  the 
whole  of  it  would  become  of  so  little  roomed 
value,  that  no  one  would  think  any  more  of  it 
then  they  now  do  of  water ;  and  the  very  pen* 
pffi  would  be  allowed  freely  to  use  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  universal  plenty  which  would 
exist  every  where.    What  a  werul  and  hope. 


less  condition  this  would  be  for  any  people, 
were  it  not  thai  the  foreign  demund  would 
carry  off  the  surplus  '  The  great  abundance 
which  we  might  thus  produce  would  command 
the  foreign  trade  of  tlie  whole  world,  because 
we  could  then  give  foreigners  so  large  a  ffiisiu 
tity  of  our  wealth  for  so  small  a  quantity  of 
their  gold  and  silver,  or  mere  representation  of 
real  wealth.  You  know  we  have  in  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  made  a  great  progress  in 
this  respect,  for  we  now  give  three  times  the 
quantity  of  our  wealth  for  the  same  weight  of 
gold  or  silver  that  we  did  thirty- five  years  ago* 
U.  What  you  say  is  very  true ;  and  you 
"know  your  friends,  the  wise,  modern  political 
economists,  deem  it  the  very  essence  of  pros- 
perity that  we  should  import  as  much  »nlj  and 
lilver  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  procure,  and  to  export  the  greatest 
quantity  of  our  industrious  population  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  thus  making  n  happy  ex- 
change of  these  metals  for  the  human  powers 
and  faculties ;  h  being  the  groat  business  and 
duty  of  governments  to  collect  these  mettle 
within  their  dominions,  without  having  ens/ 
ntsBtrd  whatever  to  the  happiness  of  those  who 
produce  the  necessaries,  cewnforts,  and  bene* 
tidal  luxuries  of  lire. 

&'6top !  A  most  anxious  and  painful thought 
just  occurs  to  me,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  think, 
without  alarm,  of  the  consequences  Vinson 
might  fellow.  Suppose,  if  other  nations,  seeker 
that  we  were  putting  all  our  powers  of  produc. 
tion,  men  and  machines,  mind  and  science,  into 
lull  activity,  were  to  take  It  into  their  heads  to 
do  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  make  all  kinds 
of  wealth  in  foreign  countries  to  be  so  abundant 
that  to  take  our  wealth  there  would  be  worse 
than  taking  coals  to  Newcastle.  WTaat  would 
become  of  us,  for  we  could  not  get  any  money 
from  them  ?  A  new  state  or  condition  of  so- 
ciety would  be  unavoidable.,  and  we  should  be 
compelled,  without  the  present  money  or  cir- 
culating medium,  to  devise  a  better,  do  with* 
out  one  altogether,  or  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  and  of  the  means  to  add  to  this  abund- 
ance to  an  unlimitable  extent.  Which  of 
these  events  do  you  think  would  atenr  ? 

U.  It  is  a  curious  question,  but  yet  easily 
answered.  I  f  the  British  and  Irish  population, 
including  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  continue  the 
ignorant,  irrational  worshipper  of  gold  anal 
silver,  and  the  ror  worse  then  aas4tke  animal 
thai  it  now  is,  then  gold  and  silver  will  be  pre- 
ferred as  st  present,  end  gold  will  go  on 
advancing  in  estimation,  while  naisery  will  in- 
crease with  the  further  derangement  of  the 
human  faculties,  and  violence  and  revohstion 
upon  revolution  will  agitate  and  often  desolate 
wnole  nations.  But  should  the  British  and 
Irish  population  now  have  its  eyes  opened, 
and  in  cnnseoiionce  discover  the  pitiable  pbght 
in  which  it  is,  and  the  utter  absurdity  of  its 
conctttkm,  men  will  it  no  longer  sacrifice  its 
children  and  its  hassuness  to  Moloch ;  but  it 
will  at  once  exchange  the  artificial  value  of 
these  accursed  metals  for  a  superior  state  of 
continually  increasing  haaminess. 

S.  "What!  will  the  world  exist  without  geld 
end  silver  money  ? 

■CT.  Yes,  and  a  u\ssusend  times  better  then 
with  it;  for  true  it  is  that  artificial  money  io 
the  root,  if  not  of  ell,  of  en  immense  amount 
of  evil. 

.V.  And  do  you  really  think  that  we  could 
enjoy  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  beneficial 
luxuries  of  life,  without  buying  them  wise 
gold  and  silver? 
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U.  I  know  you  never  can  enjoy  them  until 
you  can  always  freely  have  them  without  money 
and  without  price. 

S>  And  do  you  really  think  that  that  period 
is  approaching  ? 

U*  I  know  it  b  near  at  Land,  and  that  the 
union  of  the  working  classes  will  effect  i^,  by 
rendering  a  union  of  all  classes  unavoidable ; 
and  that  union  will  open  the  eyes  of  all,  and 
speedily  change  the  absurd  proceedings  of  our 
worldly -wise  ment  which  is  arrant  foolishness, 
into  a  conduct  founded  on  common  sense  and 
plain  understanding, 

A\  What!  do  you  venture  to  call  our  wise 
statesmen  and  legislators,  our  great  financiers 
and  bankers,  our  great  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  men  of  business,  our  learned  and 
professional  men,  and  all  tne  great,  rich,  and 
noble  men  of  this  mighty  empire,  absurd  and 
irrational? 

U.  If  it  be  true  that  all  that  has  life  desires 
to  be  happy,  and  that  these  great  men,  as  you 
call  them,  are  included  in  your  proposition, 
then  do  I  deliberately  say,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  all  the  premises,  that,  of  all  animals 
of  which  we  have  knowledge,  these  so  called 
great  men  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
the  most  absurd  and  irrational,  because  they 
have  long  acted,  and  are  now  acting,  upon  the 
moat  extended  scale,  more  than  all  other  ani- 
mals, in  direct  apposition  to  their  own  happi. 


S.  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  statement ; 
but  as  you  say  there  is  a  substantial  cause  for 
every  thing,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  striking 
anomaly,  if  it  be  true? 

V.  Ignorance!  and  especially  the  want  of 
practical  knowledge  among  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes. 

S.  Then  you  conclude  that  the  cause  of  the 
present  distress  is  not  the  want  of  the  most 
ample  means  to  furnish  food,  clothes,  dwelling, 
or  any  of  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life  m 

Ssat  abundance  for  all,  but  to  the  want  of 
owledge  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  to 
give  a  right  direction  to  the  manual  labour  and 
to  the  science  at  the  command  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  capital  ? 

U.  Yes,  such  are  my  convictions,  and  that 
the  soil  and  materials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land are  capable,  aided  by  chemistry  and  me- 
chanism, to  give  not  only  ample  employment, 
bat  also  abundance  of  every  substantial  good 
that  the  human  heart  can  desire,  to  a  very  in- 
creased population.  The  ignorance  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  I  will  make  evident 
in  our  next  conversation. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sm, — In  your  Crisis  of  June  28,  there  is  a 
letter  signed  "  An  Operative/'  the  purport  of 
which  is  to  prove  that  the  soils  of  (Jreat  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  are  incapable  of  growing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fooa  for  their  present 
population.  His  argument  is,  that  "  he  is  not 
ignorant  of  the  actual  production  of  the  land  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  of  their 
powers  or  capability  of  production."  The  sim- 
ple reply  to  this  statement  is,  that  he  may  know 
the  actual  production  of  our  soil,  as  he  may 
learn  the  quantity  of  shoes,  clothes,  hats,  or 
Of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  &c,  made  or  manufac- 
tured ;  but  his  letter  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
he  is  as  uninformed  respecting  the  powers  of  the 


soil  as  be  is  probably  of  the  powers  of  pro- 
duction in  all  the  other  departments  of  life. 
The  farmer  produces  as  mucp  food  as  he  finds 
a  profitable  demand  for  under  the  existing 
system  of  money  wages  for  labour,  and  of  in- 
dividual competition,  and  somewhat  more ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  excess  over  the  artificial 
demand,  so  many  farmers  are  now  living  upon 
or  wasting  their  capital,  or  are  insolvent  No 
more  fooa  is  produced,  solely  because,  if  greater 
quantities  were  brought  to  market,  the  prices 
would  be  so  far  reduced  that  all  the  farmers 
would  become  bankrupts.  So  with  shoes, 
clothes,  hats,  and  all  manner  of  manufactured 
articles ;  as  much  of  these  are  brought  to  sale 
as  will  afford  a  profit  to  all  the  producers,  and, 
through  individual  competition,  a  surplus  also 
beyond  this  quantity,  which  causes  anxieties, 
bankruptcies,  and  distress,  and  daily  increases 
the  evils  of  individual  competition  among  the 
producers  and  distributors.  And  should  this 
irrational  and  unnatural  state  of  affairs  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  much  longer,  the  whole  of 
the  population,  through  increasing  distress, 
will  be  demoralized  until  every  kind  of  disor- 
der is  likely  to  ensue,  and  life  and  property 
will  become  most  insecure. 

All  the  productions  of  this  country,  and 
especially  those  of  the  soil  and  the  sea,  could 
be  easily  increased  six,  eight,  or  ten-fold,  if  a 
monied  profit  could  be  obtained  for  them  when 
ready  for  sale. 

Let  "  an  Operative  "  go  to  Fulham  and  the 
district  around,  and  enquire  what  weight  of 
good,  wholesome  vegetable  food  is  produced 
annually  per  acre  by  the  market-gardeners, 
who  but  very  imperfectly  cultivate  that  soil, 
and  then  compare  die  amount  with  the  actual 
quantities  produced  per  acre  over  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  difference  is  enormous ; 
and  yet,  under  a  wise  direction  of  our  produ- 
cing power,  every  acre  of  land,  exclusive  of 
mountains,  may  be  made  most  advantageously 
for  all,  when  there  shall  be  a  population  at 
home  sufficiently  numerous  to  consume  it,  to 
produce  much  more  than  the  Fulham  acres. 

How  easily  also  could  the  British  and  Irish 
population  near  to  the  coast  be  trained  to  ob- 
tain, for  their  amusement  only,  an  inexhaustible 
quantity  of  fish  for  food,  which,  by  rail-roads, 
properly  constructed,  could  be  conveyed  in 
excellent  order  to  every  part  of  the  interior  of 
both  islands ! 

The  grossest  ignorance  only  of  our  un- 
heritable means  of  increasing  all  our  pro- 
ductions could  have  induced  "an  Opera- 
tive" to  recommend  me  to  procure  ten  or 
twenty  millions  of  acres  of  good  land,  or  of 
those  "  fine  foreign  soils,"  as  he  calk  them, 
and  import  their  produce  into  this  country. 

Never,  I  trust,  will  the  day  arrive  when  the 
British  and  Irish  population  shall  depend  upon 
any  foreign  soil  for  their  food,  or  upon  any 
other  hands  than  their  own  for  the  direct  means 
of  their  sustenance.  Is  not  the  animal  which 
is  dependent  upon  another  for  its  food,  the  ne- 
cessary slave  of  its  feeder?  When  the  British 
islands  shall  depend  upon  their  colonies  or 
upon  foreign  countries  for  food  to  support  their 
inhabitants,  then  will  they  become  the  land  of 
slaves,— one  great  manufactory,  employing 
men,  women,  and  children  in  every  disagree- 
able and  unhealthy  occupation,  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex ;  while  the  non-producing  capitalists 
will  forsake,  for  other  more  cheering  climes, 
this  Pandemonium  of  smoke,  fire,  steam,  filth, 


and  all  the  discordant  bellowing,  crashes,  and 
thunders  of  enormous  mechanical  engine*  u4 
operations  sufficient  to  draw  away  from  its 
snores  all  who  delight  in  improvtd  natae, 
rural  scenes,  or  the  natural  happiness  of  man. 
land. 

"  An  Operative," and  all  of  his  clan,  arena- 
acquainted  with  our  co-operative  views;  w 
never  intend  to  over-people  any  country,  bnt 
to  people  it  up  to  its  means  of  giving  the 
highest  possible  enjoyment  or  happinm  to  ens 
individual  of  the  population, — a  degree  of  happi. 
ness,  in  fact,  to  which  no  one  has  attained  or 
can  attain  under  the  existing  wretched,  hypo- 
critical mental  system,  or  the  demoralizing  in- 
dividual competitive  system,  which  now  pre- 
vails throughout  this  and  other  countna. 
Our  object  is  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of 
excellence  and  happiness  for  all,  and  weareqnite 
sure  that  a  system  of  mere  manufacture  or 
of  individual  competition  can  never  make  my 
people  either  moral  or  happy. 

The  British  islands  are  capable  of  bang 
made  a  terrestial  paradise,  with  aright  apphca. 
tion  of  far  less  labour  and  capital  than  ire  now 
employed  to  make  them  a  Pandemonium,  go- 
verned solely  by  the  despot  Moloch;  and  it  is 
also  equally  easy  to  reform  the  diaracter  of  the 
existing  adult  population,  and  to  train  tne 
rising  generation  to  become  fit  inhabitants  of 
this  paradise. 

There  has  not  been  one  rational  step  ret 
taken  by  the  governing  parties  in  the  state  to 
remove  the  causes  of  crime  or  of  poverty;  bat 
an  innumerable  number  have  been  made,  nd 
are  daily  making,  to  increase  both  porertr  ad 
crime  among  the  industrious  classes,  and  via 
and  crime  among  the  unproductive. 

When  our  government  shall  decide  to  gorsn 
well  and  wisely,  and  seriously  occupy  itself  a 
good  earnest  to  remove  the  causes  of  lsnoratxt 
of  poverty,  and  of  crime  from  among  toe  popu- 
lation, then,  and  then  only,  will  the  daily  in- 
creasing difficulties  of  governing  cease,  and 
they  then  only  will  acquire  the  warm  support 
of  all  the  producing  classes,  and  soon  make  it 
the  high  fashion  for  all  to  become  nationally 
useful,  and  thus  learn  to  enjoy  themsefres  by 
promoting  the  happiness  of  others.  This 
change  must  soon  be  made. 

ROBERT  OWEN. 
London,  6th  July,  1834. 

P.S.  It  is  only  in  an  irrational  state  of  po- 
lie  and  private  affairs  that  there  could  beat  one 
and  the  same  time  both  an  excess  rfpopuUtw6- 
an  exeses  of  capital,  and  an  excess  of  prod* 
rwwjover  the  demand. 


At  Lawrence-street  Chapel,  BirmmgaasJ** 
29th,  after  the  morning  service  wai  orer,tw 
Christian  Dissenters,  desiring  the  congregate* 
stop,  took  the  marriage  affair  into  their  •** 
hands  in  the  following  manner :—  j    , 

Copy,— •«  Before  this  coagrefatios,  l,**** 
West,  give  yon,  Mary  Matilda  Lscktck,  *» 
ring  to  wear  as  a  memorial  of  oar  ■*m*j*T 
this  written  pledge,  stamped  with  the  issjewao* 
of  the  United  Rights  of  Mam  and  W—*'>  ** 
claring  1  will  be  yoor  faithful  basbaad  ft*** 
time  henceforth." 

"  Before  this  congregation,  1,  Mary  I^J 
Lnckock,  receive  this  ring  to  wear  at  a  me**» 
of  onr  marriage,  and  this  written  pMt*,***?* 
with  the  impressions  of  the  Units*  Risktt  •/*« 
and  Woman;  declaring  1  will  be  yow  fa*"1 
wife  from  this  time  henceforth.0 

(Signed,)— Charles  Bradley,  jos. ;  ****: 
insworth ;  Charlea  West  5  Joseph  Oolllss;  i*» 
Hodges,  aad  others. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Refert  Omnes  (?)«  too  mysterious;  we  think 
hit  letter,  however  important  in  a  moralsense, 
it  not  suitable  for  our  columns  ;  it  wiil  excite 
many  dangerous  suspicions  /  we  ourselves 
don't  understand  him. 

One  of  the  Unwashed  in  our  next. 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY "It. 


One  fatal  blow  succeeds  another  to  ac- 
complish the  dissolution    of   the   Grand 
Consolidated.     The  Tailors  gave  the  first 
mortal  wound, and  theExecutive  themselves 
have  now  pierced  it  to  the  heart.     *'  Where 
are  the  Executive  now  ?"  we  asked  this  day 
two  months,  and  were  sadly  reproached 
for  our  impatience;  "  and  what  are  they 
about,  where  are  their  reports,  &c.     We 
would  advise  our  friends  of  the  Unions  to 
take  instant  and  more  effectual  measures 
to  complete  their  organization,   to   elect 
their  councillors,    and   invest  them  with 
proper  authority.     Without  an  intelligible 
system  of  transacting  business,  we  fear  that 
much    evil   will   accrue,  jealousies    will 
speedily  be  aroused,  divisions  will  follow, 
and  wide  breaches  be  created,  which  may 
now  be  prevented."     We  found  no  sym- 
pathy in  giving  utterance  to  these  senti- 
ments, although  we  plainly  discovered  the 
folly  of  the  system,  if  system  it  might  be 
called,  upon   which  the  authorities  were 
acting  ;   and  therefore,  as  it  looks  very 
foolish   in  a  solitary  dog  to  keep  up  an 
everlasting  bark  when  none  of  the  kennel 
seem  disposed  to  accompany  him,  we  put 
a  muzzle  on  our  mouths  and  said  no  more. 
Now  many  of  our  fears  are  realized,  and 
we  are  exceedingly  sorry  to  find  that  "  our 
predictions,"  as  a  contemporary  lately  ex- 
pressed himself,  "  are  all  in  the  fair  way  of 
becoming  prophecies." 

We  have  a  melancholy  tale  to  tell  of 
he  honesty  of  one  at  least  of  the  Union 
abinet.  The  Worcester  delate,  Mr. 
Sail,  a  stone-mason,  and  one  of  the  four 
Executives,  has  already  embarked  for  Sid- 
ney, New  South  Wales,  and  God  knows 
ow  much  of  the  money  of  the  poor  opera  - 
ives  he  has  taken  along  with  him.  Vari- 
us  reports  are  circulated,  but  it  is  only 
lany-tongued  Fame  to  whose  authority  we 
mi  trust  for  the  amount,  for  the  books  are 
liable  to  tell.  One  report  says  he  has 
ot  two  hundred  pounds  of  goods  on  board, 
esides  the  money,  with  which,  without 
cmbt,  he  has  amply  provided  himself, 
•ut  without  giving  ear  to  these  idle  and 
>njectural  rumours,  we  shall  only  state 
hat  we  know  to  be  facts.  A  few  days 
Iter  Mr.  Hall's  disappearance,  the  sus- 
cions  of  the  remainder  of  the  Executive 
ling  aroused,  they  traced  him,  by  means  of 
post-office  check,  to  the  General  Har- 
urt,  bound  with  emigrants  toNew  South 
rales.  The  vessel  had  sailed ;  but  Mr. 
'atkins  started  off  immediately  to  Dover, 


in  hopes  of  overtaking  her  in  the  straits. 
He  did  overtake  her,  but  could  not  pro- 
cure a  writ,  with  which  he  had  neglected 
to  provide  himself  in  London.  However, 
he  took  a  cutter,  and  went  on  board  the 
vessel,  where  he  discovered  his  old  col- 
league, who  stretched  out  his  hand  to  wel- 
come him.  Watkins,  however,  refused  to 
salute  him,  and  publicly  denounced  him  as 
a  traitor  before  the  passengers.  Hall, 
after  some  little  altercation,  delivered  up 
his  gold  watch  (for  which  he  had  lately 
paid  about  thirty  pounds,  the  fruits  of  his 
honest  industry  in  transacting  the  business 
of  the  Unions)  and  four  sovereigns,  which 
Watkins  very  wisely  received,  though  his 
first  impulse  was  to  refuse  them  with  con- 
tempt. Watkins  then  returned,  and  arrived 
in  London  on  Monday  afternoon,  when  he 
immediately  started  to  Brighton,  accompa- 
nied by  an  officer,  expecting  to  overtake 
him  once  more,  by  means  of  a  steam-boat, 
before  he  launched  into  the  wide  Atlantic. 
Since  this  occurrence  took  place,  a  packet 
of  papers  ,which  had  been  delivered  by 
Brown  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues when  he  was  apprehended  for  the 
debt  for  which  he  now  suffers  imprisonment 
in  WhitecTOSs-street,  and  which  had  re- 
mained unopened  till  Monday,  was  then 
unsealed,  and  there  was  discovered  a  card, 
stating  the  amount  of  passage-money  for  two 
families.  It  looks  from  this  circumstantial 
evidence  as  if  the  two  had  determined  to 
become  fellow- visitants  of  the  Dorchester 
convicts,  for  whose  widows  and  children 
upwards  of  one  hundred  pouqds  have  been 
put  into  their  hands,  whilst  only  fifteen 
have  been  remitted  to  the  sufferers.  How 
miserably  have  all  these  pecuniary  transac- 
tions been  conducted  ever  since  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pioneer, 
which  gave  a  faithful  account  of  every  six- 
pence received  and  expended  from  the  first 
to  the  last  day  of  its  honest  and  active 
service!  From  the  day  that  that  paper 
and  its  conductors  ceased  to  be  the  agents 
of  the  Unions,  every  thing  has  been  mis- 
managed— Derby  fallen — -Dorchester  neg* 
lected— money  subscribed,  and  not  ac- 
counted for. 

Amongst  other  features  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  renegade  Hall  (we  hope 
our  readers  will  not  confound  him  with 
Hall  of  Derby,)  is  the  fact  that  he  had 
before  his  disappearance  incurred  a  debt  of 
about  seven  pounds  to  a  surgeon  for 
medical  treatment  of  a  most  filthy  and 
immoral  disease,  the  well-earned  reward 
of  his  idleness  and  debauchery.  He  has 
a  wife  and  children  at  Worcester.  We 
only  mention  this  circumstance  of  his  pri- 
vate debauchery,  because  it  is  our  opinion 
that  a  public  character  is  public  property, 
and  bound  in  honour  to  preserve  his  body 
as  well  as  his  reputation  for  the  sake  of 
those  whom  he  serves  and  represents.  A 
private  character  may  do  as  he  has  a  mind; 


he  may  drink,  debauch,  and  satiate  his  soul 
with  every  species  of  surfeit;  he  is  respon- 
sible only  to  himself,  and  we  shall  not  re- 
proach him,  we  shall  only  avoid  the  com- 
pany of  the  wretch,  and  leave  him  to  find 
the  level  of  his  own  moral  rank ;  but  the 
vices  of  a  public  character  ought  never  to 
be  overlooked ;  he  is  not  his  own  master  ; 
neither  his  body,  his  mind,  nor  his  time  is 
his  own  ;  he  is  the  servant  of  the  public, 
who  have  the  same  right  to  criticise  his 
private  morals  that  a  wife  has  t«  investi- 
gate the  amorous  intrigues  of  her  husband. 
None  but  a  man  temperate  in  his  passions 
and  temperate  in  his  morals  can  be  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  working  classes,  who 
ought  to  scrutinize  in  the  most  inquisitorial 
manner  the  character  of  their  delegates 
before  they  nominate  them  to  the  impor- 
tant offices  of  secretaries,  treasurers,  com- 
mittee men,  or  executives.  It  too  often 
happens  that  these  authorities  are  indebted 
for  their  election  more  to  their  own  impu- 
dence and  fluency  or  plausibility  of  speech, 
protestations  of  honesty,  or  affectation  of 
principle,  than  to  any  real  merit  which 
they  possess ;  for  real  merit  is  not  likely 
to  command  the  suffrage  of  the  populace 
by  the  prepossession  of  its  looks,  which 
are  too  modest  and  retiring,  too  simple  and 
unaffected,  to  extort  admiration.  It  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  select  a  good  trust- worthy 
character  from  a  class  of  men  who  have 
never  been  tried  in  situations  of  trust,  and 
know  not  the  strength  of  the  temptations 
of  office.  But  we  trust  that  the  operatives 
of  England  are  not  to  be  deterred  from 
vigorously  pursuing  their  plans  of  amelio- 
ration by  the  occasional  roguery  of  one  or 
more  of  their  accredited  servants ;  but  that, 
once  deceived,  they  will  not  yet  cease  to 
trust,  but  trust  with  more  circumspection 
and  more  effectual  checks  upon  designing 
knavery  than  they  have  hitherto  employed. 
To  stand  still  is  to  continue  slaves ;  to 
progress  in  the  midst  of  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  is  to  show  yourselves  heroes, 
and  men  worthy  of  that  success  which  ge- 
nerally accompanies  resolution  and  pru 
dence.  What  has  now  occurred  will  teach 
you,  not  that  you  cannot  trust  in  the  ulti- 
mate redemption  of  your  species,  but  that 
you  cannot  put  faith  in  individual  men; 
that  whilst  you  are  paying  them  hand- 
somely for  consulting  your  general  welfare, 
they  may  only  be  plotting  schemes  of  mis- 
chief, by  which  they  may  aggrandize  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  their  constituents. 
Whilst  Hail  was  receiving  two  guineas 
per  week  for  bearing  the  name  of  your 
Executive,  he  was  privately  bargaining  in 
stockings  and  gloves  with  the  subscription 
funds,  and  studying  the  markets  of  New 
South  Wales,  to  determine  what  species 
of  goods  it  would  be  most  profitable  for 
him  to  export.  It  would  be  better  for 
you  to  employ  a  rascally  lawyer  to  transact 
your    business*    than    such  men    as    fc 
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The  lawver  would  charge  not  half  so  much 
as  your  Executive  have  cost  you,  which  m 
eight  guineas  per  week  at  least,  indepen- 
dent of  a  hundred  items,  which  imagination 
may  conjure  up,sbut  of  which  no  written 
record  can  give  any  account.  And  what 
have  they  done  ?  Broken  the  hearts  of 
the  Derby  operatives  and  the  Dorchester 
widows,  and  cast  a  slur  upon  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  working 
classes! 


/  *  EXTRACT 

Frmm  "  The  Co-operative  Gallery  of  Portraits." 

(Comtinmtd  from  pag*  80  ) 
But  here  comes  ow,  whose  air  and  port  bespeak 

A  mind  at  peace  within—  with  all  around : 
No  flesh  of  passion  on  his  sober  cheek  j 

Trannoil  as  ocean  when  the  blue  profound 
Shines  like  n  mirror,  and  no  ripples  break 

It*  glassy  surface ;  bat  with  voiceless  sound 
Seems  like  an  infant  slseiberius;  at  rest, 
And  gently  pillow'd  on  Us  mothar's  breast. 
They  press  around  and  noxiously  enquire 

Of  health  and  friends,  his  journey  and  successes; 
Of  Yorkshire,  Birmingham,  thej  next  desire 

To  hear,  and  stay  him  with  their  warm  caresses, 
Till  patient  courtesy  might  almost  tire. 

Each  he  salutes  j  but  oh  !  when  ba  addresses 
The  circling  throng,  their  deep  attention  mark  ! 
For  'tis  the  veuersble  patrisrch. 

He  hails  their  progress  with  delight,  and  seas, 
E'en  in  their  contests,  csme  for  gratulatioa, 

Comparing  it  to  autumn's  sweeping  breeze, 
Which  keapa  the  air  in  healthy  agitation  ; 

Exhorts  to  charity  and  lore— for  these 
Preserve  the  mind  from  languor  and  stagnation. 

And  thus,  with  hope  and  expectation  rife, 

Re-quickens  all  to  energy  and  life. 

Howard  of  modern  times !  to  thee  well  raise 
Na  flattering  monuments  of  brass  or  stone  j 

Nor  will  we  seek  to  celebrate  thy  praise 
In  other  records  than  our  bosoms  owe. 

Child  of  Philanthropy  I  around  thee  plays 
A  halo  of  affections  as  thy  zone : 

A  name  of  honour  shall  thy  brows  in  rest  j 

la  giving,  riches,  blessing — still  more  blest ! 

Then  bigotry  may  rare ;  the  lip  of  scorn 
May  carl  derisive,  and  the  fiends  of  hate 

May  leave  the  traces  af  their  slimy  spawa, 
Befooling  that  they  ne'er  could  emulate : 

But  coum Ions  my rUd»— children  yet  unborn — 
Shall  to  thy  grave  repair  in  mournful  state  ; 

And  year  by  year  the  gratefal  tribate  bring, 

The  earliest  blossoms,  and  the  fruits  of  spring. 

What  sre  the  spoils  of  Fame,  the  warrior's  meed, 

The  sounding  title,  dncal  coronet, 
The  costly  equipage,  or  e'en ,  indeed, 

The  pomp  ef  royalty,  which  never  yet 
Oould  to  the  temple  of  Contentment  lead, 

(But  ofteaer  pave  the  way  for  late  regret,) 
Or  to  their  owners  give  a  single  joy 
That  did  not  on  possession  fade  and  cloy  ! 
Aye  what  to  this,  within  the  world  to  staud 

Alone ;  the  advocate  of  traths  till  then 
By  all  denied ;  to  dare  with  vent'rous  hand 

The  hydra  Error  in  his  mystic  den, 
And  drag  Him  vanquish* d  forth  ?  Tby  trusty  brand 

EXPERIMENT,  resistless,  once  again 
Has  cut  the  gordian  knot  of  thousand  links  5 
And  solved  the  riddle  of  the  moral  Sphynx ! 

Mend  of  humanity  !  to  thee  have  bow'd 
Princes  aad  note  mates,  aad  statesmen  too 

Confess  thy  wisdom ;  but  the  murky  eland 
Of  prsjaaVca,  imparvioas  (save  to  few), 

Obscure  their  vision  ;  so  they  left  the  crowd 
To  grope  its  way  In  darkness ;  but  the  dew 

Of  reasons  wafted  on  the  wings  of  time, 

Betokens  day,  bright  pledge  ufi 


O  cease,  Philosophy,  with  heenag  beams, 
Throughout  our  land  diffsssthy  aactoous  balm ; 

Disperse  the  mist  of  night,  and  chase  those  dreams 
That  petrify  na  with  their  vsgue  alarm. 

Daagfcter  of  ages,  ia  thy  bosom  teems 
A  pass  res  for  all  moadaae  barm ; 

Prepare  tby  strength  j  lor  tbee's  reserved  the  task 

To  tear  from  off  Hypocrisy  the  mnsk  ! 

When  shall  the  nation  from  its  slumbers  wake  ? 

Then  for  the  contest  -  hark !  the  battle-cry 
Sounds  like  a  thunder  peal !  the  mountains  shake ! 

They're  all  raaalved  on  death  or  victory. 
The  tyrants  tremble  ;  see  the  despots  quake  f 

They  gasp— they  pant— sb,  whither  shall  they 
fly? 
Their  sceptres  crumble — kingdoms— -empires  reel, 
And  all  the  pangs  which  they  inflict  they  feel ! 

Speed,  speed  the  hour !  O  Time,  thy  chsHot  wheals 
Seem  like  a  sluggard  in  the  race  to  flag ; 

Too  slow,  too  tardy  for  the  breast  which  feels 
The  weight  of  slavery  we're  compelled  to  drag  j 

Fly  as  the  eagle  to  bis  eyry  steals, 
Or  as  the  courser  scales  the  mountain  crag  ! 

Swift  as  the  vulture  hastens  to  his  prey, 

Bring,  bring  the  boar  to  dash  oar  chains  away! 

Tie  hope,  the  good  man's  staff,  with  friendly  aid, 
Has  cheer  d  thy  Journey  through  life*  ragged 
stage  ; 

And  now  attends  thee  in  tby  evening's  shade, 
To  quell  the  sorrows  of  declining  age  j 

The  consciousness  of  rectitude  has  made 
For  thee  a  abetter  from  unsparing  rage ; 

Tis  this  shall  guard  thee  at  thy  latest  breath, 

And  soothe  the  mortal  agonies  of  death. 

Adieu,  O,  ever-hoaoared  !  fare  thee  well  !— 
Go  on  aad  conquer  with  increasing  might ; 

Unfurl  tby  banners,  for  the  gates  of  hell 
8hall  never  crush  thee  in  the  cense  of  right. 

For  thee  have  thousands  wept;  could  they  but  tell— 
Tby  name  is  chermb'd  ae  their  orb  of  sight  5 

Aad  if  it  caa  avail  tta^e,  thou  shalt  ahare 

The  poet's  blessiog,  and  the  poet's  prayer ! 

J.  BANKHEAD,  F.S.O.C. 


6N  MIRACLES. 
It  is  asserted  by  Hume,  that  "  a  miracle  ia 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  which  God 
is  die  author ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable 
experience  has  established  these  laws,  the 
proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  fact,  ia  as  entire  as  any  argument  from 
experience  can  possibly  be  imagined."  This  is 
the  position  of  his  argument,  which  he 
imagines  nothing  can  destroy  ;  and,  indeed,  if 
his  definition  of  a  miracle  be  correct,  it  cannot 
easily  be  refuted ;  but  I  humhly  presume  that 
this  definition  of  a  miracle  is  false.  I  admit 
that  it  is  a  definition  which  has  been  com- 
monly considered  by  theologians  as  correct, 
but  it  is  not  on  that  account  more  likely  to  be 
true ;  indeed,  I  consider  it  particularly  dan- 
gerous to  revelation,  because,  while  it  makes 
it  essential  to  die  reality  of  a  miracle  that  the 
very  principle  of  uniformity  of  sequence  should 
be  nine,  on  which  our  whole  belief  of  causation, 
and  consequently  of  the  divine  Being  as  aa 
operator  is  founded,  it  makes  the  assertion  of  a 
miracle  almost  absurd,  as  it  involves  in  the 
consequence  of  the  belief  of  the  truth  of  a 
miracle,  that  the  Deity  should  produce  an 
infraction  of  his  own  laws.  As  long,  therefore, 
as  a  miracle  is  defined  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  it  ia  net  to  be  wondered  at  mat 
it  should  shock  our  strangest  principles  of 
belief,  since  it  does  require  from  us  the  aban- 
donment, for  the  time,  of  the  only  principle  by 
which  we  have  been  led  to  the  belief  of  any 
power  whatever,  either  in  God  himself,  or  in 
the  powers  or  things  which  he  has  created. 
The  assumption  that  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of 


a  law  of  nature  is  untrue.  The  laws  of  natnre 
are  surely  not  violated  when  a  new  smteoadsnt 
is  followed  by  a  new  consequent ;  they  are 
violated  only  when  the  antecedent  beu*g  ex- 
actly the  same,  a  different  consequent  st  die 
result ;  therefore,  when  ones  we  hare  swmaght 
our  mind  to  believe  in  the  violation  esf  hat 
laws  of  nature,  we  are  then  brought  to  a  state 
that  we  are  ignorant  ef  what  we  ought  to  be- 
lieve or  disbelieve  as  to  the  succession  of 
events ;-  since  we  must  in  that  particular  ease, 
for  the  time,  have  rejected  the  only  principle 
on  which  the  mvariebte  relation  of  cans*  and 
select  is  founded.  Whale  every  nuracse  is  as  as 
considered  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  ante- 
cedent, aince  it  flows  direct  from  a  higher  power 
than  is  accustomed  to  operate  in  the  commna 
train  of  events  which  come  beneath  our  view, 
the  sequence  may  be  regarded  as  out  of  (he 
common  course  of  nature ;  but  not  as  < 
So  that  course,  any  more  than  any 
of  new  combustions  ef  physical  can 
can  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  die  course  of  eves** 
to  which,  from  the  absolute  novelty  ef  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  truly  no  relation  of  agreement 
or  disagreement.  The  Almighty  Being,  of  whose 
powerful  agency  the  universe  which  springsfroa 
it  affords  evidence  so  magnificent,  has  surely 
not  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  powers  ef  natnre, 
but  still  remains  one  ef  these  powers  as  sssjeh 
asany  other  power  whose  hourly  or  1 
operation  ia  moat  familiar  to  us;  and  iti 
be  very  false  philosophy  which  would  ex- 
clude nis  omnipotent  will  from  the  number 
of  powers,  or  assert  any  extraordinary  appear- 
ances that  may  have  flowed  from  his  agency 
to  be  violations  of  an  order  in  which  she 
ordinary  sequences  were  different  before,  be- 
cause the  ordinary  antecedents  in  all  reruns 
time  were  different.  I  am  fully  impresses 
with  a  conviction  that  a  miracle,  if  it  truly  take 
place,  so  far  from  violating  any  physical  hw 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  takes 
place,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  operation  of  a 
physical  power  as  much  as  any  other  mre 
phenomenon,  and  we  may  therefore  derive 
some  hght  in  our  enquiry  from  the  rwaudfii 
tion  of  die  frame  of  mind  with  which  we  fft» 
ceive  the  narrative  of  any  other  physical  event 
so  extraordinary  as  to  be  altogether  new  to  ear 
experience. 

For  instance,  the  processes  of  chemistry,  to 
those  Unacquainted  with  them,  are  nearrjr  as 
miraculous  ss  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 
The  natural  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  before 
they  were  understood,  were  productive-  of  tat 
very  highest  degrees  of  admrratton  and  ssnv 
nisnment  that  the  human  mind  couU  expe- 
rience. The  rainbow  that  first  appeared  is  tfas 
sky  was  a  miracle,  because  the  first;  that  a, 
the  like  had  never  been  seen  before,  and  he- 
cause  it  was  shown  by  God  for  a  sign  that  the 
world  would  never  again  be  destroyed  by  s 
deluge  e  hut  st  this  day,  because  raanbsssaat 
often  Been,no  nssn  looks  upon  thesri  ss  imsssask 
Again,  many  wonderful  works  are  peodnesaty 
human  art,  which  we  do  not  now  call  ; 
only  because  we  now  understand  the 
or  modus  operandi,  by  which  these  1 
works  are  effected.  It  has  always  struck  me 
that  admiration  depends  for  the  moat  nest  uses 
men's  knowledge  rod  experience,  so  that  wast 
seems  to  be  a  miracle  to  one  man  does  not  saw 
pear  to  be  so  to  another  who  has  a  1 
srve  knowledge.  Ignorant  and 
persons  are  disposed  to  believe  in  and  take  far 
granted  as  miracles  those  dungs  which  dm 
learned  and  well-experienced  do  not  at  aff 
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admire ;  thus,  eclipses  of  the  mil  and  of  the 
moon  have  frequently,  in  times  past,  been  mis- 
taken for  supernatural  effects;  while  the  astro, 
nomers.  understanding  the  natural  causes  of 
them,  have  certainly  predicted  them.  Admi- 
ration, therefore,  is  generally  greater  or  leas, 
according  to  the  various  degrees  of  science  and 
observation  among  men,  the  most  ignorant 
being  the  most  liable  to  wonder ;  and  the  causes 
of  eomirstioo,  which  many  times  make  a  mira- 
cle of  what  is  purely  natural,  we  have  found 
to  be  rarity  of  eoenU,  and  ignorance  of  their 
muse*.  If  we  vary  this  enquiry,  we  shall 
come  to  the  same  results.  To  an  omniscient 
mind  there  can  be  no  mirack ;  but  to  every 
created  being  natural  appearances  will  appear 
to  be  miraculous  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  in. 
telleet  and  information.  We  are  not  to  assume 
a  thing  to  be  contrary  to  nature  merely  because 
it  may  be  above  or  beyond  our  comprehension; 
for  instance,  if  a  man  should  be  transformed 
into  a  stone,  it  wouki  to  us  be  a  miracle,  be- 
sense  it  would  be  what  we  had  never  seen ;  but 
the  petrifaction  of  wood  would  not  be  a  mira. 
ale,  because  such  things  have  often  been  seen, 
and  we  know  they  exist,  although  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  not  able  to  explain  the  process.  I 
eannot  help  thinking  that  superstition,  or  false 
views  of  the  divine  Being,  has  had  a  great 
share  in  giving  the  opinion  that  miracles  are 
relations  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  for  such 
Blind*  being  greatly  agitated  with  hope  and 
fear,  they  very  often  fancy  an  extraordinary 
bower  in  all  contingents  which  are  unttsual,and 
fee  natural  causes  of  which  they  do  not  com- 
r>rehend,  as  if  those  contingents  proceeded  not 
from  the  order  of  nature,  but  from  the  imtne- 
Ikre  operation  of  God  changing  that  order ; 
Especially  if  the  change  seems  to  promise  any 
advantage  to  themselves,  they  have  no  objec- 
tion tt  a  special  interposition  of  Providence 
teitig  exerted  in  their  behalf  or  as  a  judgment 
Ipoft  their  enemies ;  thus  involving  the  su- 
!>retttt?  Being  »  their  petty  animosities.  We 
taght  to  be  sure  that  we  well  understand  what 
he  laws  of  nature  are,  before  we  presume  that 
hey  have  been  broken.  T.  T. 

[We  believe  it  is  not  now  generally  maintained 
>y  the  critical  advocates  of  revelation  that  a 
nirade  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
luck  ia  merely  the  idea  of  the  vulgar  j  nor  do 
that 


some  very  narrow  conceptions  of  Deity  when 
he  speaks  of  other  powers  of  nature  besides  God. 
Pray,  what  is  God  but  the  aggregate  of  ail 
power?  It  is  an  absurdity  to  talk  of  a  rival. 
The  theology  of  T.  T.  seems  to  be  a  species  of 
polytheism ;  he  acknowledges  a  superior  god, 
but  he  has  an  indefinite  number  of  minor  gods, 
"Dei  minormm  gentium,"  to  act  as  underlings. 
We  cannot  understand  a  division  of  the  power 
of  nature;  it  isone  and  indi  visible,  but  infinitely 
modified  by  the  various  organisations  and  com. 
binationa  of  matter. — Ed.  J 


there  is  any  necessity  for  re- 
snrtihg  to  **y  swch  definition,  as  long  as  the 
latum  of*  superintending  Providence  is  grant- 
)d.  If  life  be  a  galvanic  operation  of  the  or. 
tattization,  as  Shr  Htchard  rhilllpa  would  call 
i,  the  restoration  of  a  dead  body  to  life  is 
ibt  TOOTfe  unnatural  than  the  filling  of  a  pair 
f  bellows  with  wind  after  they  have  been 
rrjptied*  The  whole  atmosphere  is  full  of  the 
•alvanic  agent;  and  what  marvel  is  it  that  it 
boulel  begin  to  act  after  having  stopped  tor  a 
rhile  ?  The  wonder  is  that  it  does  not  do  it 
trove  frequently.  8s  fur*  wo  certainly  agree 
with  otur  correspondent*  mat  a  miracle  is  no 
location  of  the  laws  of  nature,  aid  that  it  is 
sir  ignorance  only  that  onuses  us  to  wonder  at 
Beeves  mete  eham  another  Theefestion  of 
a*  child  in  aha  womb  4*  a  greater  miracle  than 
nwemianagbfadeed  ma*  to  life;  tor,  in  the 
onner  case,  there' is  an  omjenization  to  be 
anneal  aorta*  iivteg  prmcfrks  »  the  Utter, 
a*  ^ffgmmstatsanis  -already  ftrsned,  and  only 
fejNtasu  the  Mvm*  prsweipfe  taaet  k  in  action. 
f  there  is  any  thing  in  nature  "which  is  no* 

;  i«*^<*  oemeaon shut  wiry  4tae*»elde*t  be  so 
re  cannot  SsiL*  Jut  ehr  serrcapoajdcnt  shows 


NICOLAI'S  VISION. 

During  the  ten  latter  months  of  the  year 
1790,  I  had  experienced  several  melancholy 
incidents  which  deeply  affected  me,  particu- 
larly in  September,  from  which  time  I  suffered 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  misfortunes, 
that  affected  me  with  the  most  poignant  grief. 
I  was  accustomed  to  be  bled  twice  a-year,  and 
this  had  been  done  once,,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
but  was  omitted  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of 
me  year  1790.    I  had  in  1783  been  suddenly 
taken  with  a  violent  vertigo,  which  my  physi- 
cians imputed  to  obstructions  in  the  fixed  ves. 
sels  of  the  abdomen,  brought  on  by  a  sedentary 
life,  and  a  continual   exertion  of  the  mind. 
This  Indisposition  was  successfully  removed  by 
means  of  a  more  strict  diet.    In  the  beginning 
I  had  found  the  use  of  leeches  applied  to  the 
arms  particularly  efficacious,  and  they  were 
afterwards  repeated  two  or  three  times  annu- 
ally when  I  felt  congestions  in  the  head.    The 
last  leeches  which  had  been  put  on  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  the  phantoms  of  which  I 
am  about  to  speak,  had  been  applied  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1790.     Less  blood  had  conse- 
quently been  evacuated  in  1790  than  was  usual 
with  me,  and  from  September  I  was  constantly 
occupied  in  business  that  required  the    most 
unremitted  exertions,  and  which  was  rendered 
still  more  perplexing  by  frequent  Interruptions. 
I  had  in  January  and  February  of  the  year 
1791  the  additional  misfortune  lo  experience 
several  extremely  unpleasant    circumstances, 
which  was  followed,  on  the  24th  of  February, 
by  a  most  unpleasant  altercation.    My  wire 
and  another  person  came  into  my  apartment  in 
the  morning  in  order  to  console  me,  but  I  was 
too  much   agitated  by  a  series   of  incidents 
which  had  powerfully  affected  my  moral  feel- 
ing  to  be  capable  of  attending  to  them.    On  a 
sudden  I  perceived  at  about  the  distance  of  ten 
steps,  a  form  like  that  of  a  deceased  person. 
I  pointed  at  it,  asking  my  wife  if  she  did  not 
see  it.    It  was  but  natural  that  she  should  not 
aee  any  thing ;  my  question,  therefore,  alarmed 
her  very  much,  and  she  sent  immediately  for  a 
physician.     The  phantom   continued    about 
ergs*  minutes*    I  grew  at  length  more  calm, 
and  being  extremely  exhausted,  fatt  into  u  rest- 
less sleep,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour. 
The  physician  eeerifaed  the  apparition  So  vio- 
lenttnentat  emotion,  and  hoped  there  would 
be  no  return.    But  the  violent  agitetiewiof  my 
mind  had  in  eome  way  ^isordoredl  my  nerves 
and  produced  farther  consequences,  which  da- 
serve  a  mure  mthmts  description. 

At  f\swm  the  afternoon,  theCsrm  which  I 
bud  aee*  in  the  morning  i  caff  sated.  I  wua 
%y  myself  wham  this  happened,  ami  being 
rather  uneasy  at  the  tneideut,  worn  to  my  wife  s 
apartment,  hut  share  likewise  I  was  persecuted 
by  the  apparhion,  whsoh,  however,  at  intervals 
disappeared,  and  always  presented  itself  in  a 
e*ntjnfy*ensn*.    ****** rfeloek  share sp. 


peered  also  several  walking  figures,  which  had 
no  connexion  with  the  first. 

After  the  first  day  the  form  of  the  deceased 
person  no  more  appeared,  but  its  place  waa 
supplied  with  many  other  phantoms,  represent, 
ing  acquaintances,  but  mostly  srrangera.  Those 
whom  I  knew  were  composed  of  living  and 
deceased  persons,  but  the  number  of  the  latter 
was  comparatively  smalL    I  observed  the  per* 
aona  with  whom  I  daily  conversed  did  not 
appear  as  phantoms,  these  representing  chiefly 
those  who  lived  at  some  distance  from  me ; 
these  phantoms  seemed  equally  clear  and  dis- 
tinct at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
both  when  I  was  by  myself  and  when  in  com* 
pany,  and  as  well  in  the  day  as  at  night,  and 
aa  well  in  my  own  house  as  abroad;  they  were, 
however,  less  frequent  when  I   was  in  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  lately  appeared  to  me  in 
die    street.     When    I  shut   my  eyes,  those 
phantoms  would  sometimes  vanish  entirely, 
though  there  were  instances  when  I   beheld 
them  with  my  eyes  closed ;  yet  when  they  die* 
appeared  on     such  occasions   they  generally 
returned  when  I  opened  mine  eyes.    I  con* 
versed  sometimes  with  my  physician  and  my 
wife  of  the  phantoms  which  at  that  moment 
surrounded  me ;  they  appeared  more  frequendy 
walking  than  at  rest,  nor  were  they  constantly 
present    They  frequently  did  not  come  for 
some  time,  but  always  reappeared  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  either  singly  or  in  company;  the 
latter,  however,  being  moat  frequendy  the  case. 
I  generally  saw  human  forms  of  both  sexes, 
but  they  usually  seemed  nut  to  take  the  smallest 
notice  of  each  other,  moving  as  in  a  market- 
place, where  all  are  eager  to  pass  through  the 
crowd ;  at  times,  however,  they  seemed  to  be 
transacting  business  with  each  other.     I  saw 
also  several  times  people  on  horseback,  dogs  and 
birds.    All  these  phantoms  appeared  to  me  in 
their  natural  aiae,  and  as  distinct  as  if  alive, 
exhibiting  different  shades  of  carnation  in  the 
uncovered  parts,  as  well  as  different  colours  and 
fashions  in  their  dresses,  though  the  colours 
seemed  somewhat  paler  than  in  real  nature. 
None  of   the   figures    appeared    particularly 
terrible,  comical,  or  disgusting;  most  of  them 
being  of  an  indifferent  shape,  and  some  pre- 
senting a  pleasing  aspect.    The  longer  these 
phantoms  continued  So  visit  me,  the  more  fre- 
quendy did  they  return,  while  at  die  same  tune 
tney  increased  in  number ;  about  four  weeks 
after  they  had  first  appeared  I  also  began  to 
hear  them  talk :  the  phantoms  sometimes  con- 
versed amongst  themselves,  but  more  frequendy 
addressed  their  discourse  to  me.  Their  speeches 
were  commonly  short,  and  never  of  an  un- 
pleasant ttn-n.    At  different  times  there  sp 
peared  to  me  both  dear  and  sensible  friends  of 
both  sexes  whose  addresses  tended  to  appease 
my  s^rief,  which  had  not  yet  wholly  subsided. 
Their  consolatory  speeches  wave   in  general 
addressed  to  me  when  I  was  alone.    Sometimes, 
however,  I  was  addressed  by  these  ""wling 
friends  while  I  was  engaged  in  companyVand 
not    unfrequently  while    real  persona    wese 
qpeekine;  to  me.    These  consolatory  addresses 
consisted  sometimes  of  abrupt  phrases,  and  at 
ether  denes  they  were  regularly  executed. 

Though  any  mind  and  body  were  in  a  to- 
lerable state  of  aanityull  this  time,  and  these 
pliaanmms  became  an  familiar  so  roe  thu  they 
^iM«oasu«anesims)8ghte8tuawaainaas,  smd 
I  even  sossetimes  amused  myuasf  with 
at  sVsn,andapoke>soukrlyc>fthemao 
my  pHysscian  and  any  wale,  I  yet  eld  not  aiee> 
teot  as  u 
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they  began  to  haunt  me  the  whole  day,  and  even 
at  night  as  soon  as  I  waked.  • 
At  last  it  was  agreed  that  leeches  should  be 
again  applied  to  me  as  formerly,  which  was 
actually  done  April  SO,  1791,  at  eleven  o  clock 
in  the  morning.  No  person  was  with  me  be- 
sides the  surgeon  ;  but  during  the  operation  my 
chamber  was  crowded  with  human  phantasms 
of  all  descriptions:  this  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly till  about  half  an  hour  after  four 
o'clock,  just  when  my  digestion  commenced. 
I  then  perceived  that  they  began  to  move  more 
slowly  soon  after  their  colour  began  to  fade, 
and  at  seven  o'clock  thev  were  entirely  white. 
But  they  moved  very  little,  although  the  forms 
were  as  distinct  as  before,  growing,  however, 
by  degrees  more  obscure,  yet  not  fewer  in  num- 
ber, as  had  generally  been  the  case.  The 
phantoms  did  not  withdraw,  nor  did  they  vanish 
—a  circumstance  which,  previous  to  that  time, 
had  frequently  happened.  They  now  seemed 
to  dissolve  in  the  air,  while  fragments  of  them 
continued  visible  for  some  time:  about  eight 
o'clock  the  room  was  entirely  cleared  of  mv 
fantastic  visitors.  Since  that  time  I  have  felt 
twice  or  three  times  a  sensation  as  if  these 
phantasms  were  going  to  reappear,  without, 
however,  actually  seeing  any  thing.  The  same 
sensation  surprised  me  just  before  I  drew  up 
this  account,  while  I  was  examining  some  pa- 
pers relative  to  these  apparitions  which  I  hsd 
drawn  up  in  the  year  1791.— Mayo's  Outlines 
of  Physiology,  printed  1829.  


REJECTION     OF     THE     BILL     FOR 
.    THE  REMOVAL  OF  JEWISH  DISA- 
BILITIES. 
The  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
abilities, which  was  carried  through  the  Com- 
mons* House  by  so  large  a  majority,  has  been 
flung  out  by  as  large  a  majority  of  the  Lords. 
With  this  frank  opposition  to  public  opinion 
we  are  far  from  quarrelling.     It  seems  to  us 
above  all    things   desirable    that    the  Lords 
should  manifest  their  true  dispositions— should 
show  themselves  as  they  are— for  thus  the 
dullest  will  be  made  to  see  the  incurable  na- 
ture of  the  hereditary  legislature.    Desiring 
that  the  disposition  of  the  house  should  be 
distinctly  understood,  we  cannot  wish  it  to 
put  itself  under  restraint,  and  to  assume  vir- 
tues which  it  has  not.    Let  the  people  see  its 
tendencies,  and  thence  judge  of  its  utility.— 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  observed,  with 
amusing  simplicity,  "  the  Jews  were  a  useful 
set  of  citizens,  usually  occupying  themselves  in 
money-getting  callings,  (a  laugh.)    He  was 
far  from  availing  himself  of  that  circumstance 
as  an  objection,  for  as  for  their  being  a  money- 
getting  people,  he  bettood  they  had  that  propers 
sitybut  in  common  with  many  Christians."  He, 
his  grace  of  Canterbury,  with  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a-year  stuffed  in  his  apostolic  wallet, 
"  believed  that  the  Jews  had  a  propensity  of 
money-getting    but  in  common  with  many 
Christians  !"    This  is  said  by  a  priest  at  the 
head  of  a  hierarchy,  every  step  of  which  is 
inlaid  with  gold— every  advancement  measured 
out  in  pelf— every  incentive  proposed  in  the 
shape  of  gain.     Is  there  an  nonour  in  the 
church  which  is  not  counted  in  hard  money  ? 
Is  there  an  office  in  the  church  which  is  not 
sought  for  money,  and  for  money  only?     Is 
not  the  purse  of  Judas  the  very  heart  of  the 
hierarchy?      Did  not    this  very  archbishop 
i  declare,  in  so  many  words,   that  gentlemen 
would  not  enter  the  service    of  religion  if 
lMshoprics  were  reduced  to   4^500/.    a-year? 


*  *  And  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
his  candour,  admits  that  "  Jews  have  the  pro- 
pensity of  money-getting  but  in  common  with 
many  Christians, — in  common,  we  may  add, 
with  right  reverend  bishops.  Nay,  more:  is 
there  any  anxiety  of  men  for  their  wealth  like 
the  anxiety  of  the  clergy  for  their  wealth?  Is 
not  their's  a  love  of  Mammon,  which  has  the 
most  apprehensive  jealousy?  Are  they  not  per- 
petually quaking  for  their  gold,  and  protesting 
that  all  religion  will  go  with  it  ?  as  if  Phitus, 
indeed,  were  their  deity,  and  his  substance 
their  sacrament.  Where  do  we  find  any 
other  class  of  men  so  absurdly  apprehensive 
of  danger  to  their  possessions  ?  From  lawyers, 
when  their  interests  are  approached  with  the 
besom  of  reform,  we  do  not  hear  cries  that 
justice  is  in  danger;  from  soldiers,  in  the  same 
case,  we  do  not  hear  cries  that  courage  is  in 
danger ;  nor  from  physicians,  that  vitality  is 
in  danger ;  but  at  the  whiff  and  wind  of  a 
tithe,  or  residence,  or  plurality  bill,  or  a  com- 
mission of  enquiry — the  church  is  in  danger ! 
The  high  priests  would  keep  their  Mammon  as 
Mahometans  keep  their  minions — veiled  and 
sacred  from  the  gaze  of  man;  the  common 
view  of  it  is  to  them  profanation.  They  love 
their  possessions  as  the  Moor  loved  his  Desde- 
raona— not  wisely,  but  too  well.  But  why 
do  we  touch  upon  the  love  of  churchmen  for 
their  wealth?  it  is  a  theme  inexhaustible;  and 
what  compass  have  we  for  the  handling  of  so 
vast  a  subject  ?  We  have  seen  a  collection  of 
anecdotes  of  the  extravagances  which  men 
have  committed  for  the  love  of  women  ;  and  a 
similar  work,  but  illustrative  of  a  more  fervid, 
and  also  a  more  jealous  passion,  might  be 
compiled  of  the  excesses  to  which  churchmen 
have  carried  their  love  of  gold.  For  the  love 
of  four  shillings  and  fourpence,  the  reverend 
Francis  Lundy  threw  Dodsworth,  a  poor  la- 
bourer, into  prison.  What  a  passion  does  this 
evince,  and  for  silver  too !  Imagine,  then,  the 
lengths,  the  number  of  Dodsworths,  that  such 
a  lover  would  sacrifice  for  a  guinea !  Imagine 
him  a  bishop,  and  what  would  he  not  do  for 
the  revenues  of  a  see !  The  world  would  be 
well  lost  by  such  an  Antony  for  such  a  Cleo- 
patra. And  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
believes  that  Jews  have  a  money- getting  pro- 
pensity but  in  common  with  many  Christians  ! 
How  shrewdly  he  confesses  the  mote  in  his 
brother's  eye  1  how  insensible  to  the  beam  in 
his  own!  The  difference  is  only  this — that 
Jews  get  money  by  earning  it,  and  wealthy 
high  priests  are  money-getting  without  earn- 
ing it.— Spectator. 

{Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Part*.)— "From 
England  we  have  received  much  intelligence 
within  these  few  days  that  has  ^surprised  us. 
One  article  of  that  kind  was  the  rejection,  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  bill  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews.  I  was  passing  up  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  in  the  morning  (Thursday 
last),  when  the  account  of  the  rejection  of  the 
bill  was  received  here,  and  was  stopped  by  an 
individual  well  known  to  you,  '  to  point  out  to 
me  an  instance'  (as  he  termed  it)  'of  the 
superior  liberality  of  the  Prussian  government 
in  that  respect'  '  Do  you  see  the  stout  man 
now  approaching  us?' — '  I  do.'  '  That  is  M. 
Zibberman,  late  ambassador  of  Prussia  to  the 
Spanish  court — he  is  a  Jew,  and  a  professed 
jew — and  the  Prussian  government  i|  a  des- 
potism, and  the  British  government  is  self- 
styled  free  V 

"  I  met  the  same  party  an  hour  later  in  the 


day,  at  the  Bourse.  '  Do  you  recollect  the 
subject  of  our  conversation  mis  morning  ?*  be 
asked.  '  I  do— 4he  Jewish  disabilities.'  'Well, 
bad  as  they  are  in  other  respects,  the  French 
are  not  bigots.  Do  you  see  that  gentleman 
under  the  peristyle,  smoking  a  cigar r  'Yes.' 
'  That  is  M.  Fould,  the  banker,  lately  dated 
a  deputy  for  Saint  Quentin— he  is  a  Jew! " 

Jumping  Rantbbs. — At  the  Court-tone, 
R.  Clay  and  John  Price,  two  lads,  were  hroaght 
before  the  magistrates,  charged  with  aaaankmg 
William  Lord  and  R.  Whittaker,  in  the 
Jumping  Ranters'  chapel,  at  the  Bank.  Tk 
assault  was  sworn  to  by  several  witnesses,  and 
denied  by  others,  but  the  evidence  agatutOtr 
and  Price  being  very  strong,  they  were  adt 
fined  eight  shillings  and  costs.  At  the  coneb, 
sion  of  this  case,  Mr.  Markland  addressed  a 
few  remarks  to  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
above  chapel,  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
conduct  their  worship  in  a  more  rational  man. 
ner;  and  on  his  expressing  bis  wonder  at  jump- 
ing being  used  in  religious  services,  he  rain- 
formed  by  one  of  the  preachers  that  it  was  die 
"outpouring  of  Gods  spirit !"—£/»*  Jfcr- 
cury. 


GENERAL  MEETING. 
On  Monday  evening  last  a  {general  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  Charlotte. 
street,  called  by  the  committee,  was  held  a 
the  Institution,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  lis. 
ness  from  the  commencement  up  to  thepraeat 
time,  and  to  devise  the  best  means  of  oppjat. 
ing  and  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  lnstitu- 
tion.  The  accounts  having  been  read,  a  cos. 
mittee  was  appointed  out  of  the  meeting,  tfch 
was  numerous,  and  consisted  of  many  of  t&e 
known  and  tried  friends  of  thecanse,  too. 
amine  the  past  transactions,  and  to  prepaie  t 
plan  for  effective  adoption  ;  the  meeting  tte 
adjourned  till  Thursday,  the  nthinst,  aiflgfe 
in  the  evening,  when  the  conimittee^repart 
From  the  unanimity  and  good  feeling  of  the 
meeting,  the  best  result  may  beanuafied.  ^ 


LECTURES,  &c 
At  the  Institution,  14,  Ckarbtitttmt. 
Mr.  Smith,  Sunday  morning ,  at  half  pa*  tto* 
Mr.  Owen,  Sunday  evening,  at  seven  o'doct 

The  57th  Social  Festival  of  the  Asmtim  * 
the  Industrious  Classes  will  be  held  at  uc  no- 
tation, 14,  Charlotte-street,  on  Monday,  J»^ 
Tickets  Is.  6dn  or  Is.  aod  a  one-boar  n*e  «■*» 
tea  aud  coffee  included. 

A  Discussion  on  Tuesday  evening,  lttaJn) 
Subject :  "  What  are  the  remedies  for  tkepera- 
nent  removal  of  poverty  from  the  prodie&w 
classes  ?"    Chair  taken  at  eight  o'clock. 

An  Adjourned  General  Meeting  of  the  Frio* 
of  the  Social  System  will  be  held  on  Ttwfcf. 
evening,  the  17th  Inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  to  *•**• 
report  of  the  Committee  appointed  oa  8W 

evening  last. , 
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INSTITUTION,  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 

SUNDAY   MORNING,  JULY    13. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  "  Equality." 
there  is  both  equality  and  inequality  in  na- 
ture, and  they  are  both  of  them  good:  without 
equality  all  would  be  confusion,  and  without 
inequality  all  would  be  motionless.  It  is  in- 
equality which  produces  every  thing  that  we 
call  action  and  passion;  and  it  is  equality 
that  produces  what  we  call  rest.  Inequality, 
therefore,  according  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
is  the  sphere  of  turbulence,  compulsion,  and 
war ;  equality  is  the  sphere  of  peace.  I  have 
often  observed  that  the  two  extremes  of  nature 
are  equally  good  and  equally  bad.  It  is  the 
union  of  the  two  extremes  that  constitutes  per- 
fection. Thus  it  would  be  a  scene  of  dreadful 
confusion  and  disorder  if  the  system  of  in- 
equality were  carried  to  excess ;  one  element  of 
nature  contending  with  another  element,  and 
one  passion  subduing  another  passion,  holding 
it  in  thraldom  until  it  had  exhausted  itself,  and 
then  submitting  in  its  turn  to  the  superior  in- 
fluence of  its  captive; — and  the  extreme  of 
equality  would  be  the  very  same  thing  as  the 
utter  annihilation  of  nature.  The  extreme  of 
inequality,  then,  is  chaos;  and  the  extreme  of 
equality  is  annihilation,  or  death. 

But  it  may  also  be  said  that  the  extremes  of 
equality  and  inequality  lead  to  the  same  result, 
that  is,  rest.  Thus,  if  two  forces  are  perfectly 
equal,  they  neutralize  each  other,  and  produce 
rest;  and  if  one  force  is  decidedly  stronger 
than  the  other,  so  that  the  two  forces  are  un- 
equal, then  it  is  equally  certain  that  one  of  these 
forces  will  destroy  the  other,  and  produce  rest 
•also.  Every  thing  in  nature  has  a  tendency  to 
go  to  rest,  and  would  infallibly  become  perfectly 
still,  were  there  not  such  a  variety  of  exciting 
causes  always  in  operation  to  keep  it  in  motion. 
If  the  heat  of  the  sun  were  equally  diffused 
over  all  the  earth,  then  there  would  be  no  mo- 
tion in  the  atmosphere;  and  if  there  were  no' 
motion  in  die  atmosphere,  there  would  be  no 
dust  in  it  either.  This  would  be  one  consola- 
tion, on  a  summer's  day,  to  many  an  unfortu- 
nate traveller,  whose  enjoyment  is  thoroughly 
extinguished  by  the  pain  of  ocular  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  he  would  purchase  this  consolation 
to  his  eye-sight  at  the  expense  of  his  nose  and 
his  health;  the  noxious  exhalations  of  the 
earth  would  stagnate  and   infest  particular 


spots,  and  this  very  equality  of  heat  would 
produce  a  greater  inequality  of  atmospheric  air 
than  now  exists.  It  is  the  unequal  distribution 
of  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  causes 
the  commotion  in  the  atmosphere,  and  this 
commotion  is  really  necessary  to  produce  a 
species  of  equality  between  the  atmospheres  of 
different  regions.  Let  no  man  say  that  any 
thing  in  nature  is  essentially  bad;  nothing  in 
nature  is  bad ;  it  is  only  circumstances  which 
render  it  so. 

These  ideas  are  useful  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  that  species  of  equality  which  can  be  intro- 
duced into  a  state  of  society.  It  is  very  evident 
that  it  cannot  be  perfect,  neither  is  it  desirable 
that  it  should  be  perfect  Perfect  equality  is  the 
most  insipid  thing  in  nature  ;  we  seek  merely 
such  a  mixture  of  equality  and  inequality  as  is 
consistent  with  the  general  happiness  of  all. 
There  must  always  be  stronger  and  weaker 
powers  in  nature,  and  the  stronger  powers  will 
always  get  the  advantage  over  the  weaker  pow- 
ers, and  keep  them  in  subjection.  It  is  right 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong  it  always  will  be  so.  Weakness  can 
never  overcome  strength,  and  strength  never 
can  submit  to  weakness.  A  strong  mind  will 
always  control  a  weak  mind,  just  as  a  swift 
horse  will  always  outstrip  a  slow  one.  This 
may  seem  rather  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the 
future  prospects  of  mankind ;  but  it  is  quite 
the  contrary ;  it  is  this  inequality  which  pro- 
duces all  action,  and  keeps  up  the  motion  of 
society.  If  there  were  only  one  species  of 
power  in  existence,  it  would  be  unfortunate-for 
those  who  are  not  possessed  of  it ;  but  there  is 
an  infinite  variety;  some  men  are  more  power- 
ful in  imagination,  others  in  judgment,  some 
In  experience,  some  in  'perseverance,  some  in 
mind,  others  in  body,  some  in  health,  some  in 
excitability;  and  this  variety  must  f6r  ever 
prevent  any  individual,  or  class  of  individuals, 
from  exercising  an  unlimited  control  over 
others. 

Yet  it  is  melancholy  to  see  what  a  motley 
variety  of  authority  has  been  artificially  pro- 
duced under  the  present  state  of  things.  The 
very  sight  of  a  seal  or  a  signet,  a  ring,  a  signa- 
ture, or  any  other  evidence  of  personal  au- 
thority, is  often  sufficient  to  overawe  the  minds 
of  thousands,  and  change  the  current  of  events. 
What  an  important  'personajge  a  king  is  in  the 


history  of  mankind!  the  caprices  or  whims  of 
an  old  dotard  have  had  sufficient  influence  to 
decide  the  fate  of  nations.  The  resistance  of 
George  the  Thirjd  to  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill  delayed  the  passing  of  that  measure  for 
half  a  century ;  ,and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  new  king  to  esta- 
blish the  prosperity  of  his  reign  by  some 
popular  act  at  the  commencement  that  brought 
forth  our  late  Reform  Bill.  From  the  king 
downwards  the  greater  proportion  of  the  power 
of  the  country  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals, which  is  all  collected  in  lumps  like 
snow-balls.  To  melt  these  snow-balls  is  what 
we  call  equality.  The  power  that  these  indi- 
viduals possess  is  what  we  call  artificial  power, 
because  they  cannot  carry  it  with  them  wher- 
ever they  go.  A  king  is  very  powerful  at 
court  in  the  midst  of  his  ministers  of  state  and 
his  military  troops,  but  he  has  no  power  in  a 
motley  group,  where  he  is  not  distinguished  or 
known;  he  cannot  carry  his  power  into  the 
desert,  or  use  it  amongst  strangers;  but  a 
working  man  or  a  man  of  science  has  his  power 
with  him  in  all  places  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, for  his  power  resides  in  his  person  and 
in  his  mind. '  Perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  king;  his  power  resides  in  his  person  also; 
and  the  man  of  science  or  the  working-man 
has  no  more  power  without  his  instruments 
than  the  king  has  without  his  officers.  If  a  roan 
of  science  is  provided  with  all  bis  chemical 
apparatus,  he  can  exercise  his  power  with  all 
the  facility  and  majesty  of  a  sovereign ;  and  if 
the  working  man  is  possessed  of  his  tools,  he 
can  do  the  same ;  but  cast  them  both  on  a  desert 
island,  and  what  could  they  do  ?  at  first  they 
could  do  nothing ;  they  have  no  instruments, 
but  they  know  how  these  instruments  are  to  be 
made,  and  they  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
will  greatly  improve  their  circumstances  by 
means  of  that  natural  power  which  they  pos- 
sess. Not  so  a;  king  ;  cast  him  upon  a  desert 
island,  and  probably  he  becomes  the  most  help*, 
less  creature  in  the  universe ;  there  he  can 
never  create  instruments  for  exercising  his 
offiee  as  the  mechanic  can  do.  A  mechanic 
might  discover  an  iron,  stone,  smelt  it  and 
forge  it;  and  having  done  so,  he  is  inde- 
pendent^ by  the  help  of  the  man  of  science, 
and  other  human  assistance,  which  might  from 
time  to  time  be  procured ;  and  the  two  indi- 
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yiduals,  the  scientific  and  the  operate,  might 
in  the  course  of  a  few  yean  surround,  them- 
selves  with  many  of  the  luxuries  of  art  as  well 
as  the  necessaries  of  life:  they  could  create 
their  own  subjects,  which  are  the  elements  of 
nature ;  but  the  king  cannot  create  his  subjects ; 
it  is  accident  or  good  fortune,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  which  gives  him  his  authority;  it  to- 
confined  to  a  particular  spot;  he  cannot  carry 
it  out  of  his  own  palace  or  his  own  kingdom ; 
as  soon  as  he  leaves  his  fortress,  he  is  weak  as 
another  man.    Hence  it  follows  that  the  power 
of  kings,  governors,  &c,  is  a  species  of  impo- 
sition ;  it  is  not  inherent  in  their  persons,  but 
created  by  certain  delusive  political  prejudices 
which  have  been  infused  into  people's  minds. 
The  common  acceptation  of  the  term  re- 
public is  as  far  from  tne  idea  of  a  state  of  po- 
litical equality  as  monarchy  itself.    I  could 
easily  conceive  a  more  unequal  distribution  of 
property  in  what  is  generally  called  a  republic 
than  in  any  other  state ;  for  if  there  is  to  he  a 
distinction  of  interest  admitted,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  contending  parties,  whose  interests 
continually  clashing  must  produce  a  species  of 
agitation  resembling  the  billows  of  the  ocean, 
which  can  never  be  queued,  but  may  easily  be 
soused-  up  into  a  furious  agitation.    Hence 
all  republics  have  been  very  unstable  in  their 
political  character  ;  there  k  no  unity  of  mind 
to  be  found  in  them,  they  are  the  creatures  of 
excitement  as  changeable  as  the  weather,  and 
the  act  which  they  pass  to-day  may  be  repealed 
to-morrow.    The    Greeks  are  a  memorable 
example  of  this;  atone  time  they  extolled  their 
heroes  to  the  firmament ;  they  loaded  then  with 
civic  crowns  and  every  variety  of  reward  for 
services  performed  ;  but  at  the  instigation  of  a 
rival,  or  the  whispering  of  envy  and  jealousy, 
their  friendship  was  converted  into  enmity, 
and  they  banished  their  patriots  from  the  city. 
Aristides,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  an- 
tiquity, suffered   die  fate  of  almost  all  the 
eminent  generals  of  Athens;  he  was  first  ex- 
tolled as  a  god,  then,  by  the  envy  of  Themis- 
todes,  he  was  banished  the  city,  to  which  he 
was  recalled  after  six  years,  and  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  the  Just  until  he  died.    On  the 
day  that  he  was  banished  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  who  were  instigated  by  the  malice  of 
his  rival,  Aristides  stood  amongst  the  crowd 
at  they  were  giving  in  their  votes  by  ballot, 
each  of  which  votes  was  written  on  an  oyster- 
shell;  a  countryman,  who  could  not  write, 
came  up  to  Aristides,  and  asked  him,  as  a 
favour,  to  write  his  own  banishment  upon  the 
shell ;  Aristides  replied,  "  What  harm  has  Aris- 
tides done,  my  friend,  that  you  vote  for  his 
banishment?'*  the  farmer  repHed,  "Oh,  no  harm 
at  all,  only  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  him  called 
the  #ust  Man.**    ITiis  story  is  frequently  told 
by  our  moralists  as  an  encouragement  to  virtue, 
and  honours  innumerable  have  been  heaped 
upon  Aristides  for  his  justice  and  integrity ; 
but  few  moralists,  I  dare  say,  could  be  found 
who  have  justified  the  peasant,  or  discovered 
any  thing  in  him  at  all  worthy  of  admiration. 
Yet  there  was  a  spirit  of  justice  in  tfiis  pea- 
sant which  perhaps  was  equally  valuable  to 
society  with  the  integrity  and  virtue  of  Arie- 
tsnea*    The  peasant  could  not  bear  to  see  one 
nan  lassoed  sp>  much  above  another  as  to  en- 
gross in  his  own  person  the  monopoly  of  justice. 
Aristides  was  the  only  man  in  Athens  who 
was  called  the  just  man.    It  ws*  certainly  a 
scandal  to  the  city  to  think  that  justice  was 
such  a  rarity  that,  when  such  a  man  as  Aristides 
appeared,  Hie  very  name  of  justice  was  bestowed 


upon  bin  to  distinguish  him  from  all  ot 
men*  who*  of  course  must  have  been  eaten 
little  better  than  scoundrels;  and  this  mo- 
nopoly of  virtue  is  quite  as  offensive  to  a  truly 
patriotic  mind  as  the  monopoly  of  power.  In  a 
state  of  society  properly  constituted,  all  men 
might  be  just;  injustice  would  certainly  be  a 
rarity,  for  it  would  scarcely  be  practicable. 
The  very  name,  therefore,  of  justice  becomes 
offensive  to  a  good  man,  for  it  only  reads  to  his 
mind  the  infamous  system  of  iniquity  by 
which  injustice  becomes  so  essential  a  part  of 
every  man's  character  that  justice  can  scarcely 
be  practised. 

Besides,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  motive 
Aristides  could  have  for  the  practice  of  that 
gfngnlar  self-denial  for  which  he  was  cele- 
brated. He  was  entrusted  with  immense  sums 
of  public  money,  and  had  every  opportunity  of 
enriching  himself,  yet  died  so  poor  that  his 
family  were  helpless  and  supported  by  the 
state.  There  is  often  as  much  ambition  lurking 
under  self-denial  as  under  the  extreme  of 
licentiousness ;  money  is  not  the  only  test  of 
character;  many  men  in  the  dark  ages  of 
superstition  resigned  themselves  to  voluntary 
poverty,  merely  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a 
reputation  for  sanctity ;  and  the  Jesuits,  who 
are  justly  esteemed  the  most  ambitious  of  all 
sects,  were  remarkable  for  many  species  of 
mortification  and  self-denial.  The  chastity  of 
of  the  Jesuits  is  almost  proverbial ;  many  of 
them  carried  it  so  far,  mat  they  would  not 
look  at  a  woman.  Father  Gil  did  not  know 
one  woman  from  another  by  sight,  so  strict  a 
watch  did  he  keep  over  his  senses ;  and  he 
thanked  God  that  he  was  short-sighted,  be* 
cause  it  had  afforded  him  great  assistance  to 
chastity.  Father  Coton,  who  was  confessor  to 
a  licentious  prince,  was  equally  chaste  as  Father 
Gil  in  his  personal  deportment.  Father  Spiga, 
aged  74  years,  would  never  look  upon  a  woman ; 
he  could  not  distinguish  his  own  nieces  die 
one  from  the  other,  and  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  enter  their  house  when  ne  knew  they 
were  alone,  Yet  these  Jesuits  were  the  most 
ambitious  of  men.  Similar  things  might  be 
recorded  of  kings,  generals,  and  heroes  of 
every  grade ;  what  soldier  in  his  army  was 
more  Hardy,  and  less  luxurious  or  effeminate, 
either  in  eating,  sleeping,  or  clothing,  than 
Charles  XII.  t  yet  who  so  jealous  of  his 
dignity  and  authority?  Power  was  all  that 
Charles  delighted  in,  *nd  he  was  content  to 
feed  upon  bard  biscuit,  or  coarse  brown  stale 
bread,  and  preserve  the  most  inviolable  chastity, 
provided  he  could  only  overrun  the  earth  with 
a  handful  of  soldiers,  and  give  Isws  to  other 
kings.  To  give  laws  to  common  men,  gave  no 
no  pleasure  to  Charles ;  he  wanted  kings  for  his 
subjects,  and  common  soldiers  for  ms  com- 
panions. Thw  is  a  man  who  perhaps  waa  at  just 
as  Aristides  in  respect  to  money  matters  ;  yet, 
for  all  that,  Charles  was  a  tyrant  But  a  mono- 
poly of  virtue  is  quite  as  had  as  a  monopoly  of 
power.  Any  thing  that  raises  one  individual 
upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  state  or  the  temple, 
wnether  that  be  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual 
excellence,  is  a  thing  to  be  regressed ;  and  the 
name  of  justice,  in  this  world  of  iniquity,  is  of 
a  very  equivocal  nature.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a  judge  would  be  called  a  just  judge,  who  de- 
cided a  case  in  favour  of  a  rich  man,  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  a  poor  man  ;  provided  it  were 
dear,  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  the  rich 
man's  claim  was  a  legal  claim.  But  if  thia  is 
justice  according  to  law,  it  is  not  justice  ac- 
cording to  nature ;  and  the  act  of  the  judge, 


altnmdb  it  was  a  legal  act,  was  a  very  unjust 
■ev    Thai  *  ....... 


ftor  ma%  who  is  destitute  of  food, 
and  out  of  employment,  is  sometimes  under 
the  necessity  of  committing  larceny  merely  to 
get  a  temporary  lodging  and  supply  of  food ; 
natural  justice  would  supply  him  with  die  food 
in  a  merciful  and  compassionate  manner ;  but 
artificial  justice  reproaches  him  with  cloudy 
brows,  and  sends  him  to  the  treadmill.  The 
justice  of  this  world  is  a  species  of  injustice  or 
robbery,  and  many  men  who  are  reputed  just 
are  nothing  but  rogues.  When  I  was  a  school- 
boy, I  used  to  admire  Aristides  and  condemn 
the  countryman;  now,  I  can  almost  sympathise 
with  the  latter,  for  it  grieves  me  to  think  that 
justice  should  be  such  a  rarity,  that  when  a 
just  man  is  found  he  should  be  a  man  to  be 
pointed  at  All  men  might  with  the  greatest 
ease  be  made  just,  and  men  there  could  be  no 
monopoly  of  justice  any  more  than  of  wealth. 

We  observed,  in  the  commencement  ef  this 
discourse,  that  die  inequalities  of  nature  tended 
to  produce  equality  or  rest ;  and  we  also  ob- 
served that  the  more  natural  power  a  man  bad 
the  better,  and  the  more  artificial  power  he  had 
the  worse  for  society.  Nature  herself  iermu  of 
inequalities,  and  these  inequalities  produce  ac- 
tion ;  if  these  inequalities  are  free  to  ace,  they 
move  in  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  order ; 
but  man  has  bound  them  by  laws  and  sfstntps, 
and  occasioned  dire  disorder.  Strength,  we 
observed,  always  overcomes  weakness  ;  audit  is 
right  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  be  it  ubatiud 
that  weakness  bestow*  as-  much  rdeasaie  si 
strength  does ;  both  extremes  of  nature  sat 
good,  and  in  both  mankind  rejoice.  The 
strong  man  rejoices  in  his  strength*,  and  by 
means  of  strength  he  can  prevail  over  the  foebkr 
frame  of  one  who  is  less  brawny  and  muscufar 
than  himself;  but  he  also  is  subject  to  a  power 
that  is  stronger  than  he,  and  the  feeble  and  eV. 
lkate  form  of  one  whom  he  passionately  loves 
will  enervate  all  has  vigour.  When  Samson 
had  again  and  again  defeated  the  Philistines  in 
battle,  he  was  conquered  at  last  by  the  moral 
power  of  a  woman;  Samson  was  stronger 
than  the  woman  physically,  and  she  was 
stronger  than  Samson  morally ;  but  both  were 
happy  in  their  respective  capacities:  the  wo- 
man rejoiced  in  her  own  weakness  of  body 
and  Samson's  strength ;  and  Samson  rejoiced  is 
his  weakness  of  love,  and  the  power  of  ma 
unstress's  attractions 

Every  lover  rejoices  in  his  own  ^tv^r^ 
and  the  power  of  his  mistress's  charms ;  nay,  I 
believe  that  the  greater  the  inequality,  the 
more  the  enjoyment.  Thus,  it  appears  thai 
weakness  is  equally  productive  of  pleasure  as 
power.  New,  mere  »  such  a  variety  of  j  ^ 
and  weakness  in  nature  that  it  is  inspc 
that  any  one  man  can  ever  have  a>  perfect  < 
trol  over  another,  if  not  aided  by  the  inn_ 
lity  of  fortune.  Inequality  of  fortune  cramps 
the  mind  and  destroys  the  freedom  of  actios; 
no  two  men  can  be  pure  friends  whose  nurses 
are  unequal;  their  conversation  moat  arses* 
be  restrained  and  artificial;  but,  hi  equal  env 
eutnetanees,  their  minds  see  wdepensknft,  and 
each  calls  forth  with  facility  all  Use  cssermet  of 
his  mind  as  well  as  its  weaknesses  ;  the  ma  ifki 
rejoice  in  the  exertion  of  their  strength,  and  the 
weaknesses  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  their  su- 
perior. In  the  present  system,  if  a  man  have 
any  species  of  weakness,  he  is  in  great  danger 
of  suffering  by  it,  and  this  prevents  him  from 
enjoying  the  pleasure  whsoh  it  convey*.  If  he 
k  very  sensitive,  very,  tenderhearted,  very  si- 
fable,  very  pliant  and  condescending  in  his  o5s» 
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position,  be  it  very  apt  to  be  imposed  upon:  all 
these  peculiarities  are  weaknesses,  which  might 
produce  greater  happiness  than  strength  of 
nerve ;  but  the  greater  the  susceptibility  of  en- 
joyujsnt  in  this  world,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
suffering.    Were  there  no  danger  of  imposition 
or  injury  of  any  kind,  then  it  is  evident  that 
these  weaknesses  would  be  productive  of  4great 
enjoyment.    A  woman  of  tender  affections  is, 
perhapB,  of  all  creatures  that  breathe,  suscep- 
tible of  the  greatest  degree  of  pleasure  or  pain. 
In  favourable  circumstances,  when  all  her  af- 
fections are  indulged,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
delicacy  of  her  organization,  that  her  enjoy, 
ments  greatly  exceed  those  of  man ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,    when   all   her    affections    are 
thwarted  and  tortured  by  adverse  circumstances, 
her  pangs  are  much  more  acute  and  lasting. 
Here  are  the  effects  of  the  two  states  of  society 
exhibited  in  woman  only :  her  weaknesses  are 
the  source  of  her  greatest  enjoyment  as  well  as 
of  her  greatest  pain.    It  is  so  with  man  also ; 
he  enjoys  more  pleasure  from  weakness  than 
strength ;  he  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he 
yields ;  there  is  a  pleasure  in  yielding  which 
none  but  the  most  obdurate  of  brutes  are  igno- 
rant of;  and  I   question  much  if  there  is  a 
wretch  in  existence  so  dure  and  inflexible  that 
he  never  once  in  his  life  yielded  his  point,  and 
found  an  inward  satisfaction  in  giving  way.     I 
believe  there  would  be  much  more  yielding  in 
the  world  if  it  were  not  for  the  system  of  com. 
petition  which  is  established,  and  which  not 
only  prevails  in  money  matters,  but  extends  also 
to  the  minutest  veins  and  arteries  of  the  social 
system.    Men  and  women  seem  to  glory  in  ob- 
stinacy ;  not  because  there  is  much  pleasure 
derived  from  it,  for  pain  most  commonly  sue 
ceeds  even  a  triumph;  but  from  a  foolish  pride, 
which  is  engendered  by  the  competitive  system 
—a  pride  which  regards  submission  of  every 
kind  as  a  disgrace.    All  this  will  disappear  in 
the  new  world ;  men  and  women  will  then  dis- 
cover a  new  virtue— the  virtue  of  humility,  snd 
a  new  pleasure — the  pleasure  of  being  overcome. 
Now,  men  glory  in  victory ;  then  they  shall  also 
glory  in  defeat.    A  man  is  now  ashamed  if 
another  defeat  him  in  argument,  and,  even 
when  internally  convinced  of  his  error,  he  con- 
tinues to  maintain  it  to  support  his  character ; 
then  he  wffl  rejoice  to  be  corrected,  and  thank 
his  brother  for  teaching  him  a  new  truth. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  day  will  come  when 
men  will  bate  power  as  much  as  they  now  love 
it ;  when,  in  fact,  they  will  be  unable  to  under, 
stand  how  any  pleasure  can  be  experienced  in 
the  exercise  of  it.  Indeed,  even  now  it  has 
b£ ten  been  questioned  whether  there  is  greater 
pleasure  in  commanding  or  in  obeying ;  those 
who  have  attained  to  the  summit  of  ambition 
have  generally  confessed  themselves  disap- 
pointed. Yet  still  they  ding  to  it,  and  will 
by  no  means  let  go  the  grasp;  nay,  even  some 
have  died  of  chagrin  at  the  loss  of  their  favour. 
ite  power.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  the  poeses- 
lion  of  power  gives  any  satisfaction ;  the  love 
>f  power  is  a  passion  like  the  love  of  strong 
irink  ;  it  is  a  species  of  infatuation,  and  we 
(mow  that  the  drunkard  continues  to  drench  his 
stomach  with  the  poison  and  rack  his  bruin 
with  the  torture  in  the  midst  of  the  strongest  , 
conviction  of  the  misery  it  creates,  and  of  the 
superior  happiness  of  temperance.  But  why 
loes  he  not  return  to  temperance?  He  cannot ; 
fie  is  like  a  stone  which  is  rolling  from  the 
mountain ;  he  is  carried  headlong  to  perdition 
jj  a  spirit  of  infatuation.  "Re  so  with  the 
ove  of  power  of  every  description ;  it  is  a  species 


of  infatuation  or  drunkenness ;  this  world  is 
full  of  it ;  it  is  the  effiroring  of  the  system  of 
competition,  and  perhaps  arises  from  the  idea 
that,  if  possessed  of  power,  we  have  our  choice 
of  pleasure.  But,  in  another  system  of  things, 
we  shall  have  our  choice  of  pleasure  without  any 
superiority  of  power ;  for  this  xtaaaoft,  the 
power  will  be  useless:  and  as  power  always 
implies  a  sort  of  restriction  upon  those  over 
whom  it  is  exercised,  it  will  soon  become  dis- 
gusting to  the  renewed  mind  of  man,  and 
vanish  into  thin  air,  becoming  equally  diffused 
oyer  all  mankind,  each  man  willingly  sharing 
his  power  with  his  brother,  and  endeavouring 
to  bring  him  to  an  equality  with  himself. 

Having  said,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
discourse,  that  power  must  always  prevail,  and 
that  the  more  power  we  possessed  the  better; 
and,  in  the  latter  part,  maintained  that  there  is 
more  enjoyment  from  the  weaknesses  of  nature 
than  the  power,  I  may  remove  the  apparent 
contradiction  by  saying  that  the  more  we  in. 
crease  our  power  of  pleasing  each  other,  the 
more  we  increase  our  susceptibility  of  being 
pleased.  Thus,  the  more  powerful  the  charms 
of  the  mistress  become,  the  more  feeble  is  the 
resistance  of  the  lover :  weakness  and  power 

§o  arm  in  arm  like  two  lovers  ;  and  the  greater 
le  distinction,  the  happier  in  eac*h  other's  arms. 
But  it  is  not  the  lover  only  that  feels  the  weak, 
ness;  the  mistress  also  is  overcome ;  both  are 
possessed  of  the  power  and  both  of  the  weak, 
ness;  but  recollect  that  it  is  the  weakness  that 
gives  them  pleasure;  the  power  confers  plea- 
sure on  the  object  beloved,  but  the  weakness 
confers  the  pleasure  on  self.  Weakness,  then, 
and  not  power,  only  is  the  source  of  pleasure; 
all  passion  is  weakness;  all  affection  is  weak, 
ness;  but  thought  is  power  and  labour,  and  the 
chief  pleasure  enjoyed  from  laborious  thought 
is  when  it  is  over. 

It  is  evident  that  man  has  not  yet  learned  to 
appreciate  weakness;  he  does  not  know  the 
value  of  it ;  he  has  got  an  idea  that  all  weakness 
is  evil  •  he  must  unlearn  that  lesson,  and  when 
he  unlearns  it,  he  will  divide  the  kingdom  be- 
tween weakness  and  power,  and  that  will  pro- 
duce equality;  when  he  discovers  that  as  much 
pleasure  is  to  be  procured  by  yielding  as  by 
overcoming ;  he  will  alter  his  style  of  action, 
and  be  no  more  a  tyrant 

All  the  equality  that  we  want  to  produce 
.would  be  produced  by  following  the  rules  of 
common  politeness.  The  great  rule  of  good 
manners  is  yielding;  but  the  politeness  of  our 
men  of  wealth  is  only  hypocrisy ;  they  pretend 
to  yield,  whilst  they  strive  to  overcome;  our 
system  is  only  true  politeness  instead  of  false 
politeness ;  and  true  politeness  teaches  us  to 
bring  ourselves  down  to  a  level  with  others,  or 
raise  others  to  a  level  with  ourselves,  and  rather 
to  yield  the  preference  to  others  than  seek  it  to 
ourselves.  This  is  equality,  and  were  it  intro- 
duced as  palpably  into  the  public  system  of 
politics  as  into  private  behaviour,  it  would  pro- 
duce a  most  incalculable  benefit  to  mankind. 


COMMUNICATION     FROM    ROBERT 
DALE  OWEN. 

New  Harmony,  May  26,  1834. 
I  send  you,  my  dear  Father,  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  our  exertions  in  this  place,  in  the 
shape  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  our  so- 
ciety, and  which  now  govern  its  proceedings. 
Our  weekly  meetings  are  most  respectably  at- 
tended, never  by  less  than  80,  and  sometimes 


by  about  100;  always  more  than  half  females. 
I  do  not  think  the  western  country  can  furnish 
an  assemblage  of  citizens  more  respectably 
dressed  or  more  decorously  behaved.  We 
have  our  meetings  for  recreation,  called  our 
AttembUet,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each 
month  ;  the  last  was  attended  by  150  persons— 
a  good  many  from  Mount  Vernon  and  the  ad- 
jacent country.  All  agreed  in  saying  that 
there  was  not  another  town  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  that  could  furnish  a  similar  meeting ;  and 
those  who  remembered  "Old  Community 
times,"  as  they  were  called,  said  they  had  not 
witnessed  so  much  good  feeling  since  those 
days."  This  was  the  first  public  assembly 
held  in  Harmony  since  Taylor's  days,  aft 
others  having  been  exclusive  and  held  at  the 
taverns.  I  had  been  urged  again  and  again 
by  some  of  the  more  democratic  of  our  citizens 
to  get  up  opposition  assemblies  to  these  tavern 
balls,  and  open  them  to  all  who  chose  to  come. 
But  this  I  refused ;  and  on  receiving  invita- 
tions from  the  managers  to  these  tavern  balls, 
some  of  us  almost  always  went  I  was  resolved, 
when  a  change  was  made,  it  should  be  an 
effectual  one.  This  society,  which  was  joined 
by  every  respectable  citizen,  afforded  a  means 
or  doing  so.  Its  dances  were,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  attended  on  a  footing  of  equality  by  all, 
and  thus  the  old  exclusive  system  was  broken 
up  at  once,  without  opposition. 

Our  last  debate  was  an  interesting  one: 
"  Would  an  alteration  in  our  laws,  such  as 
should  give  to  married  women  an  individual 
right  to  hold  property,  benefit  or  injure  sou 
ciety  ?"  Mary  ana  Jane  both  spoke,  and  Spoke 
well,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each. 
This  produced  a  great  sensation. 

Amos  Gilbert  is  not  yet  arrived,  but  we  expect 
him  daily.  We  shall  add  an  infant  school  tb 
his  district  school,  and  we  have  a  young  lady 
here  capable  and  willing  to  superintend  it. 

While  these  things  are  going  on  towards  the 
moral  reform  of  the  place,  the  physical  im- 
provement of  the  town  and  property  is  not 
neglected.  Some  of  our  frame-nouses  have 
been  oil-painted  outside,  some  washed  with  a 
permanent  whitewash ;  the  fences  have  received 
the  same  cheerful  coating ;  and  some  of  the 
brick-houses  have  been  oiCpaintedand  pencilled 
as  in  the  eastern  cities.  So  that  those  who 
have  been  absent  from  the  place  for  a  few 
months  hardly  recognize  it;  and  strangers 
who  used  to  treat  it  as  an  untidy-looking  place, 
now  all  admire  its  neat  appearance.  Mv  plan 
has  been,  as  a  great  many  lots  and  nouses 
are  owned  by  individuals,  to  go  round  to  each, 
and  say, "  If  you  will  make  such  and  such  im- 
provements on  your  lot,  I  will  do  the  same  on 
the  next."  They  almost  all  agree  to  this,  and 
the  people  get  into  the  spirit  of  improvement ; 
and  the  ball  once  set  a-going,  rolls  almost  of  ill- 
self.  The  country-people  begin  to  imitate  us 
by  whitewashing  their  cabins. 

We  hacL  for  the  first  time  this  spring,  a 
general  subscription  to  keep  the  town  clean, 
dear  out  drains,  &c  It  amounted  to  250 
dollars ;  and  250  dollars  more  were  subscribed 
to  raise  a  good  high  and  dry  road  from  the 
town  to  the  landing  at  the  ferry.  We  have 
now  outside  hand-rail  fences,  and  raised 
gravelled  side- walks  in  the  principal  streets; 
a  luxury  never  thought  of  until  tnis  spring. 
In  short,  if  we  go  on  you  will  not  be  ashamed 
of  Harmony's  appearance  by  the  time  you  visit 
us.  When  will  that  be? 
Jane,  Mary,  William,  and  Dale  are  well 
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and  Richard,  still  in  Cincinnati,  writes  us  that 
his  health   is  nearly  re-established.     I  know 
not  when  he  will  return  hither. 
Constitution  of  the  New  Harmony  Insti- 
tute.    Founded  April,  1834. 

Object  and  Means. — The  object  of  the 
Institute  is  mutual  improvement. 

The  means  are  lectures,  debates,  public  read- 
ings, and  occasional  meetings  for  recreation. 

Members. — All  who  subscribe  this  Consti- 
tution at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  or  within 
three  days  thereafter,  and  who  pay,  within  one 
week  from  said  adoption,  twenty-five  cents 
entrance-money,  shall  be  considered  original 
members. 

All  new  members  thereafter  joining  the  so- 
ciety shall  be  proposed  one  evening  and  bal- 
loted for  the  next.  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  admits  a  member. 

One-fourth  of  the  members  who  may  be  re- 
siding, at  the  time,  at  New  Harmony,  shall  be 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

if  five  members  of  the  society  sign  and  de- 
liver to  the  secretary  a  requisition  for  a  vote  on 
the  exclusion  of  any  member,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  secretary,  at  the  next  regular  meeting,  to 
state  that  he  has  received  such  a  requisition,  and 
to  give  notice  that,  on  that  day  week,  the  vote 
will  be  taken  accordingly.  A  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  present  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  exclude  a  member. 

Officers. — The  officers  are  a  president, 
treasurer,  and  secretary,  together  with  two  vice 
officers  to  supply  the  place  of  each,  in  case  of 
illness  or  absence. 

The  officers  and  vice-officers  are  elected 
semi-annually  by  ballot  of  the  members,  one 
week's  previous  notice  being  given,  and  the 
officers  of  the  previous  six  months  continuing 
to  serve  until  new  ones  are  elected. 

An  officer  may  at  any  time  be  removed  from 
office  by  the  same  forms  provided  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  member. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  take 
the  chair  at  all  meetings,  act  as  moderator  dur- 
ing the  debates,  and  preserve  order. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  co  re- 
ceive, disburse,  and  account  for  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  society. 

It  snail  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  names  of  the  members,  the 
constitution,  the  by-laws  and  proceedings  of 
the  society,  to  file  all  its  papers,  to  give  public 
notices  of  meetings,  elections,  &c,  to  carry  on 
the  correspondence  of  the  society,  to  receive 
proposals  for  membership  or  for  lecturing,  to 
lure  and  see  to  the  preparation  of  the  meeting- 
room,  and  to  transact  other  incidental  business. 

Committee  op  Management. — The  presi- 
dent, treasurer,  and  secretary  shall  be  a  stand. 
ing  committee  of  management,  to  whom  are 
entrusted  the  current  affairs  of  the  society.  On 
extraordinary  occasions  they  are  to  request  in- 
structions from  the  societv.  With  the  addition 
of  the  vice-officers,  they  form  a  committee  of 
nine,  to  whom  the  secretary  submits  proposals 
of  volunteer  lectures  and  questions  for  debate 
'  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  five  being  a  quorum. 

Votes. — A  majority  of  votes  decides  on 
ordinary  occasions ;  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  and  a  notice  of  one  week,  is 
necessary  to  make  an  addition  to  the  constitu- 
tion ;  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members 
present,  and  a  notice  of  two  weeks,  is  necessary 
to  make  an  alteration  in  the  same. 

All  members  above  the  age  of  fourteen  are 
entitled  to  a  vote,  and  all  members  above  the 
age  of  eighteen  are  eligible  to  office. 


Vacancies. — Vacancies  in  office  may  be 
filled  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  one 
week's  previous  notice  of  the  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  election  be  given. 

The  above  constitution  was  signed  and  entrance 
money  paid  by  ninety-six  members  within  one 
week  from  its  adoption. 

by-laws. 

Meetings. — Each  member  has  the  privilege 
of  introducing  one  non-resident  visitor  to  a 
lecture  or  other  meeting. 

Tickets  of  admission  for  a  single  lecture  or 
debate  may  be  purchased  for  12^  cents  each, 
by  residents  in  New  Harmony  who  are  not 
members. 

The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  society 
is  held  on  Sunday  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  in 
the  upper  room  of  No.  1  school-house. 

The  occasional  evening  meetings  for  recre- 
ation shall  terminate  not  later  than  eleven 
o'clock;  to  these  non-members  are  admitted  by 
tickets,  single  25  cents,  double  37£  cents. 

Lectures. — The  subject  of  the  lecture  for 
the  ensuing  week  is  stated  from  the  chair  at  the 
close  of  each  meeting. 

Debates. — One  week's  notice,  at  least,  shall 
be  given  of  each  subject  of  debate. 

Each  speaker  is  allowed  twenty  minutes. 

New  speakers  take  precedence  of  those  who 
have  already  spoken  on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  die  duty  of  the  moderator  to  decide 
upon  the  precedence  of  speakers,  and  to  call  to 
order. 

A  speaker  is  out  of  order,  1st,  when  he 
introduces  personalities  or  invidious  reflections 
on  sects  or  bodies  of  men ;  9ndly,  when  he 
manifestly  departs  from  the  subject  of  debate. 

Subscription. — Members'  monthly  sub- 
scriptions are  as  follow:  single  ticket,  25 
cents;  double  ticket,  admitting  two  members 
of  one  family,  37 £  cents ;  family  ticket,  ad- 
mitting a  father,  mother,  and  tneir  children 
over  14  and  under  21  years  of  age,  if  members, 
and  over  10  and  under  14,  whether  members  or 
not,  50  cents.  Provided,  that  a  family  ticket 
shall  admit  all  the  unmarried  females  of  the 
family  having  such  ticket,  whether  they  be 
minors  or  not ;  and  that  orphans,  apprentices, 
and  other  children,  adopted  or  regularly  em- 
ployed by  and  residing  with  a  family,  shall  be 
considered  as  members  of  it,  and  be  entitled  to 
admission  as  such.  Provided  also,  that  widows, 
members  of  the  Institute,  with  families  de- 
pendant on  their  own  labour  for  support, 
receive  a  free  ticket. 

Members'  tickets  are  not  transferable. 

The  subscription  is  payable  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  each  month.  A  failure  to  pay  it  within 
one  month  from  the  above  period  forfeits 
membership,  provided  that  the  treasurer,  pre- 
viously to  striking  any  member's  name  off  the 
list,  have  called  on  him  in  person  or  by  deputy 
to  request  payment  of  arrears. 

Elections. — Two  tellers  are  appointed  by 
the  president  semi-annually,  whose  duty  it  u 
to  receive  and  count  votes  at  elections. 

Elections  take  precedence  of  other  business. 

Door-keeper. — A  door-keeper  is  appointed 
by  the  treasurer.  The  door-keeper  receives  a 
family  ticket  for  his  services. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  a  report  of  Mr. 
Owen's  Lecture,  as  it  has  not  been  forwarded 
to  us,  but  hope  to  be  able  to  save  our  readers 
a  similar  disappointment  in  future. 

Mr.  Tipper  has  been  received. 


«fce  Crisis* 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  19. 


We  have  once  more  been  censured, 
and  that  severely,  for  reprehending  the 
Executive.  We  have  been  told  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  human  nature,  and  ignonat 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  System,  dec; 
and  we  have  also  been  told  by  gone  of 
our  rational  friends  that  it  is  incoaslitett 
with  the  leading  principle  of  our  new 
views  of  society,  namely,  "  that  man  is  the 
creature  of  circumstances,"  to  pass  serere 
censures  upon  the  public  or  private  con- 
duct of  auy  individual.  We  belieTe  there 
is  no  individual  living  more  disposed  to 
palliate  the  offences  of  our  fehWnes 
than  we  ourselves  are,  or  more  willing  to 
hear  a  justification  of  the  accused,  or  more 
firmly  convinced  that  man  is  the  creature 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
or  of  the  organization  and  education  with 
which  he  has  been  gifted.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  also  firmly  decided  in 
our  preference  of  virtue  to  vice,  truth  to 
falsehood,  and  honesty  to  dishonesty, 
anxious  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  one, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  other. 

Then,  how  are  we  to  proceed  to  destroy 
the  latter  ?  Many  of  our  friends  will  say, 
change  the  circumstances,  and  mei  will 
be  better  instantly.  So  say  we :  cbtsfe 
the  circumstances,  and  men  will  be  better 
instantly.  But  what  are  circumstances! 
There  are  external  circumstances,  such  as 
wealth  ;  personal  circumstances,  as  health 
and  organization ;  and  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  education,  good  no- 
rals,  &c. :  which  of  all  these  cktso- 
stances  are  you  to  change  ?  It  is  instantly 
replied,  the  first — and  this  will  effects 
change  on  all  the  rest.  Well,  agreed. 
Then  how  are  you  to  change  the  first? 
We  answer,  by  means  of  the  last  Yob 
cannot  change  the  external  circomstasces 
of  the  working  classes  by  ignorance  or  bad 
morals;  certainly  not.  Then  how  are  yoa 
to  procure  good  morals  ?  We  know  wry 
well  how  we  could  procure  then,  were  de 
external  circumstances  altered  to  onrnusi 
But  that  is  not  the  point :  how  are  we  to 
procure  them  now  ?  By  encouraging  »* 
good,  and  reprobating  the  bad.  If  we  do 
not  express  our  abhorrence,  our  detest* 
tion  of  all  immorality,  falsehood,  asd  b*' 
very,  pray,  what  foundation  can  we  ha* 
forth  e  hope  of  an  amelioration  of  the  B»ri| 
character  of  mankind  ?  We  cannot  pace 
bad  men  in  the  circumstances  of  wealth, 
to  make  them  honest  or  respectable  ^there- 
fore, we  must  place  them  io  the  circs** 
stances  of  censure ;  and  censure  is  a  very 
powerful  circumstance  with  every  spin** 
and  honourable  mind.  Therefore,  Hw» 
we  who  depart  from  the  doctrine  of  cir- 
cumstances in  reprobating  the  dishonesty 
of  a  convicted  delinquent,  but  our  censors, 
who/  ought  to  know,   if  they  were  a* 
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quainted  with  human  nature,  that  if  man 
be  the  creature  of  circumstances,  he  is  the 
creature  of  rebuke,  which  is  a  moral  rod 
of  chastisement  for  moral  offences  until 
they  can  be  prevented  by  the  amelioration 
of  the  external  circumstances. 

If  we  are  to  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  honesty  and  dis- 
honesty, how  shall  we  ever  moralize  man- 
kind ?  Yet,  in  reprobating  the  conduct 
of  the  knave,  we  disavow  all  personality 
as  much  as  the  most  charitable  and  indul- 
gent :  we  condemn  the  principle  only  ;  but 
bow  can  we  attack  the  principle,  unless  we 
attack  the  individual  iu  whom  it  resides  ? 
The  principle  is  an  abstract  idea,  a  non- 
entity, which  must  be  embodied  before  it 
can  be  exhibited;  and  being  embodied,  it 
becomes  personified ;  and  being  personified , 
it  is  attacked ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  evil 
principle  dislodged,  than  the  individual 
who  harboured  it  is  restored  to  favour.  A 
hostile  party  attacks  the  fortress  of  an 
enemy,  only  because  the  enemy  is  in  it; 
but  no  sooner  is  the  enemy  dislodged  than 
the  fort  is  protected  and  repaired  :  so  it  is 
with  us  :  we  attack  dishonesty  (the  prin- 
ciple) only,  and  in  assailing  it  we  must 
attack  the  individual  in  whom  it  resides  ; 
but  we  have  no  personal  animosity,  not- 
withstanding, and  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
and  to  publish  a  justification. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Owen  on  the  subject : — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Mr.  Editor, — It  is  with  much  regret  that 
I  read  your  leading  article  of  last  week  in  the 
Crisis,  for  you  have  done  great  injury  to  that 
paper  by  allowing  sentiments  to  appear  in  it 
altogether  in  opposition  to  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  established;  indeed,  since  the  com- 
mittee,  during  my  absence  on  important  public 
business  in  the  country,  took  upon  itself  to 
withdraw  the  direction  of  it  from  those  indi- 
viduals who  understood  more  of  its  principles 
than  the  committee  appear  to  have  done,  it 
has  become  a  paper  without  any  fixed  prin- 
ciple whatever,  and,  by  perplexing  the  minds  of 
its  readers,  calculated  to  do  more  injury  in  one 
way  than  good  in  another.  * 

The  principles  of  the  Crisis  are  those  so  clearly 
given  to  the  public  in  the  Synopsis  of  the  Ration- 
al System,  and  published  more  than  once  at  full 
length  in  different  volumes  of  this  publication. 
The  principles  are  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
the  system  of  fraud,  deception,  and  violence, 
which  have  hitherto  kept  the  human  race  igno- 
rant, poor,  disunited,  uncharitable,  and  mise- 
rable ;  but  principles  of  genuine  kindness  and 
charity  for  all  individuals,  because  they  have 
been  necessarily  made  the  victims  of  these  igno- 
rant  and  vicious  systems,  and  therefore,  under 
all  circumstances,  objects  of  pity  and  com- 
miseration only,  and  never' of  anger  and  un- 
iharitable  invective.  The  individuals  of  the 
Executive  who  may  have  erred,  have  done  so 
from  ignorance,  which  ignorance  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  which  they  were  born 
ind  educated  ought,  if  any  parties  ought,  to 
ye  responsible  for.  Instead  of  the  ignorant 
ind  vile  language,  and  insinuations,  which  your 
eading  article  applies  to  individuals,  it  would 
tare  been  far  better  if  the  powers  of  Jha-nind 


of  the  writer  had  been  honestly  engaged  in 
tracing  the  eauses  of  the  conduct  of  these  per. 
sons,  and  in  pointing  out  the  strong  necessity 
which  now  exists  for  those  causes  of  evil  being 
removed,  that  the  injurious  effects  which  they 
must  produce  should  cease. 

Will  the  writer  of  this  thoughtless  and  vicious 
article  tell  me  if  he  had  carefully  investigated 
all  the  facts  connected  with  these  transactions, 
and  heard  what  the  indiTiduals  had  to  say  in 
their  own  defence,  as,  according  to  the  com- 
mon laws  of  the  land,  no  one  should  be  con- 
demned without  being  fairly  tried  and  heard  ? 
It  is  this  injustice  of  the  working  classes  to 
each  other  that  retards  most  powerfully  their 
progress  in  a  right  course ;  when  any  error  or 
wrong  is  committed,  they  make  no  allowances 
for  the  strong  temptations  which  are  every 
where  placed  around  the  actors,  but  as  soon  as 
mere  suspicion  arises,  they  are  condemned 
without  time  being  allowed  to  explain  cr  justify 
their  transactions. 

The  Crisis,  of  all  papers,  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  piejudices  or  party  quarrels  of  in- 
dividuals, and  still  less  to  make  itself  a  party 
in  any  of  these  ignorant  individual  proceed- 
ings, which  must  do  injury  to  the  cause  of  the 
industrious  and  well-disposed  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  without  doing  any  good  whatever. 
The  Crisis  is  the  only  paper  among  the  work- 
ing classes  that  has  been  established  to  intro- 
duce kind,  charitable,  and  correct  moral  views 
among  them,  and  to  disarm  them  of  that  vio- 
lence and  injustice  in  their  conduct  to  each 
other  which  is  always  the  result  of  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  extensive 
experience  among  the  different  classes  of  man- 
kind. I  hope,  however,  that  the  public  will 
never  again  see  an  article  in  the  Crisis  written 
as  this  has  been,  without  due  reflection,  and 
without  any  of  the  spirit  of  pure  and  genuine 
charity.  Your  friend, 

London,  July  14.  ROBERT  OWEN. 

What  Mr.  Owen's  private  opinions  are, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say,  for  he  has 
often  told  us  that  he  has  never  yet  found 
a  man  who  understood  them  :  but,  if  he 
means  to  assert  that  the  Crisis  is  not  con- 
ducted upon  the  principles  of  universal 
charity,  or  that  charity  will  not  permit 
the  severe  reprehension  of  immorality  and 
deception  in  individual  characters,  we 
are  decidedly  opposed  to  him.  He 
says  he  would  have  pointed  out  the 
cause  of  the  delinquency  of  the  Executive, 
and  laid  the  blame  upon  their  ignorance 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  government ; 
but  what  is  the  difference  between  igno- 
rance and  immorality,  if  ignorance,  as  he 
himself  teaches,  is  the  cause  of  immorality? 
There  is  as  much  abuse  in  branding  the 
character  of  a  roan  with  ignorance  as 
with  error,  if  the  two  are  merely  cause  and 
effect.  To  avoid,  however,  the  incon- 
sistency of  abusing  our  moral  character 
whilst  he  is  reproaching  us  for  reproaching 
another,  he  calls  our  article  a  thoughtless 
and  vicious  article;  here  are  both  igno- 
rance and  folly  thrown  at  us  with  one  fell 
sweep ;  but  it  is  the  article  only  that  is 
thoughtless  and  vicious,  no£  the  writer. 
Would  it  alter  the  sense  of  the  expression, 
or  Mr.  Owen's  meaning,  were  we  to  sub- 


stitute writer  instead  of  article  ?  Cer* 
taiuly  not;  for  the  article  is  the  effect, 
and  if  the  effect  be  vicious,  the  writer  must 
be  vicious  also,  or  have  been  vicious  when 
he  wrote  it.  Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Owen 
say  that  we  ought  not  to  pass  our  censure 
upon  the  effect,  but  look  to  the  cause 
only  ?  He  himself  is  throwing  the  blame 
upon  an  effect  which  has  neither  sensation 
nor  reflection,  merely  from  a  fastidious 
delicacy  about  accusing  the  cause,  which 
is  the  mind  of  the  writer,  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  misgovern  men  t  of  the  country, 
which  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  which  is 
the  effect  of  immorality,  &c,  &c,  to 
infinity. 

We  are  even  accused  of  acting  in  op- 
position to  the  common  laws  of  justice,  in 
condemning  a  man  unheard.  This  we 
deny.  It  is  invariably  the  case  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  crime  are  minutely 
detailed  before  the  trial  takes  place.  Does 
a  murder  or  robbery  occur  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  the  whole  minutiae  are  imme- 
diately made  public.  The  trial  comes  on 
in  due  time,  and  the  original  report  is 
either  confirmed  or  corrected.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  there  could  be  no  trial  at  all; 
no  man  could  ever  accuse  another  before 
he  was  tried,  and  if  so,  pray  who  could 
ever  be  brought  to  a  trial  ?  out  we  pub- 
lished only  what  we  knew,  and  we  pub- 
lished it  with  regret.  We  acted,  however, 
from  an  honest  principle,  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  we  have  not  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  prudence  and  pure  charity. 
We  certainly  did  not  know  that  Hall  had 
taken  public  money  with  him,  (excepting 
the  check,)  nor  did  we  affirm  it ;  but  we 
knew  that  he  slunk  away  in  secret,  with- 
out taking  a  friendly  adieu  even  of  his  col- 
leagues and  private  acquaintances.  We 
know,  also,  that  he  went  off  with  a  check 
for  four  pounds,  for  which  he  got  pay- 
ment ;  that  that  check  was  the  property 
of  the  Unions,  and  was  carried  by  him  to 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  where  it  was  deli- 
vered  up  to  Watkins.  Is  not  this  a  proof 
of  fraudulent  intention?  and  is  not  the 
writ  itself,  which  the  Executive  took  out 
against  him,  another  proof,  if  proof  is 
required,  to  justify  us  in  our  accusation  ? 
But  the  crooked  policy  of  many  well-in- 
tentioned individuals  leads  them  to  hush 
up  the  matter,  and  throw  a  veil  of  igno- 
rance over  the  whole  proceedings.  Surely, 
there  is  no  wisdom  nor  truth  without  mys- 
tery or  fear  of  man  in  such  conduct;  nor 
is  it  so  well  calculated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  working  classes,  as  the  honest 
truth-telling  principle  upon  which  we 
have  always  acted,  though  with  consi- 
derable constraint.  The  Official  Qaztttt 
announced  the  fact  in  the  following  court* 
ly  style :  "  We  are  sorrv  to  have  to  an- 
nounce that  Mr.  James  Hall,  late  of 
Worcester,  has  seceded  from  the  Exec 
tivt,  with  an  intention  forthwith  to  le 
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tbe  United  Kingdom."  Suppose  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  Bank  were  making  a 
sudden  departure  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  leaving  all  his  books  in  confu- 
sion, taking  money  that  did  not  belong  to 
him;  would  it  be  announced  in  this  for- 
mal, charitable  style  by  the  public  papers 
or  the  common  law  of  the  land  ?  Would 
they  merely  say  that  he  had  weeded  from 
the  Bank,  after  they  had  lodged  informa- 
tion at  all  the  police  offices,  and  employed 
the  ministers  of  justice  to  apprehend  him ! 
And  as  for  the  private  immoralities  of  the 
man,  we  think  it  but  right  that  they  should 
be  exposed  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered. 
The  exposure  will  be  a  check  upon  those 
who  succeed,  who  will  thus  be  taught  the 
necessity  of  consulting  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  people  by  a  prudent  and 
sober  behaviour  in  themselves.  We  have 
a  serious  struggle  before  us — a  struggle 
which  requires  every  species  of  virtue  to 
encounter;  and  they  who  undertake  the 
work  of  the  public  ought  to  combine  as 
much  as  possible  the  moral  and  intellectual 
power  from  which  we  seek  for  deliverance. 
The  only  thing  that  we  regret  in  our 
last  article  is  our  personal  allusion  to 
Browne.  We  have  no  accusation  against 
him,  and  therefore  consider  him  entitled 
to  the  full  credit  of  perfect  honesty. 

We  have  conducted  the  Crisis  for  seve- 
ral months  without  a  farthing  of  remune- 
ration, and  conducted  it  willingly  ;  but  we 
have  no  desire  to  continue  any  longer  to 
bore  our  way  through  such  vexatious  ob- 
stacles,— obstacles  which  become  always 
the  more  intolerable,  the  more  disposed 
we  are  to  expose  the  follies  and  the  vices 
which  ruin  the  people.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  we  have  acted  with  propriety  as 
well  as  charity  and  honesty,  and  that  a 
abort  time  will  convince  the  public  that 
what  we  have  done  in  this  affair  will  be 
productive  of  general  good  to  the  working 
classes.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Owen's  ac- 
cusation of  want  of  fixed  principle,  we 
disdain  to  reply  to  it,— it  is  an  accusation 
without  proof.  He  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered his  own  doctrine  of  charity  before 
he  penned  it. 

We  feel  disposed  to  prolong  this  article, 
as  there  are  many  other  points  in  Mr. 
Owen's  letter  which  we  wish  to  reply  to ; 
but  we  have  not  room. 

Notwithstanding  all  we  have  said,  we 
publish  the  following  announcement,  in  the 
hope  that  all  the  provincial  Unions 
throughout  the  country  will  respond  to 
it,  and  renew  with  more  vigour  than  ever 
their  exertions  in  the  social  cause. 

"  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  on 
the  10th  instant,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Central  Committee,  relative  to  a  Con- 
vention of  Delegates,  with  the  spirit  and 
necessity  of  which  we  perfectly  coincided, 
we  last  week  summoned  a  delegate  from 
every  district  »n  the  kingdom,  to  meet  us  to 


the  first  Monday  in  August,  bringing   with 
them  all  official  papers  or  Accounts,  &c.    We 
hereby  repeat  the  same  summons. 
"  The  Executive  Council,  June  36th. 

"EC.  Douolas." 


We  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  letter,  which 
appeared  m  No.  13  of  the  Crisis,  from  Louis 
Masquerier,  Carthage,  Hancock  County,  Ame- 
rica, in  which  there  is  one  sentence  particularly 
which  we  did  not  intend  at  first  should  escape 
uncensured,  but  by  some  inadvertency  we  have 
twice  overlooked  it.  The  writer  proposes  a 
new  orthography  for  all  languages,  which  he 
conceives  to  be  a  very  important  step  towards 
a  universal  language  for  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Such  an  ODJect  would  certainly  be  a 
very  great  acquisition  to  the  literary  world,  but 
what  liberal  mind  would  ever  expect  or  hope 
to  reap  such  an  advantage  from  it  as  Louis 
Masquerier  anticipates  in  the  following  sen- 
tence : — "  By  having  children  taught  in  books 
of  proper  sentiments,  and  written  in  this  new 
orthography,  they  could  not  read  any  of  those 
written  in  the  old,  and  thus  would  be  guarded 
against  Christian  dogmas."  This  is  not  only 
infinitely  absurd  as  a  project,  but  it  involves  in 
it  a  spirit  of  tyranny  and  iiliberality  which  may 
be  paralleled,  but  never  was  exceeded,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times:  all  the  difference 
between  Louis  Masquerier  and  a  political  court 
of  Christian  censorship  is,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
politician  imprisons  the  author  for  his  senti- 
ments, and  Masquerier  imprisons  the  book. 
It  is  just  another  kind  of  proscription,  accom- 
plishing by  mere  trickery  what  he  cannot 
accomplish  by  fair  reasoning  nor  political 
supremacy.  Even  supposing  the  thing  were 
possible,  it  is  unjust  in  principle;  but  the 
impossibility  of  the  scheme  is  too  glaring  to  be 
for  a  moment  doubted  by  any  rational  mind ; 
for,  supposing  the  orthography  of  the  English 
language  to  be  changed  to-morrow ;  supposing 
the  language  itself  were  changed,  and  Hie 
children  taught  the  language  of  tne  Gaffers  or 
Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa ;  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  all  the  standard  works  of  the 
country  would  be  immediately  translated  into 
the  new  language,  or  new  orthography,  unless 
Mr.  Masquerier  could  persuade  the  new  liberal 
inquisition  to  prohibit  the  translation  by  some 
tremendous  penalty.  Little,  surely,  did  the 
projector  of  this  wild  scheme  know  of  human 
nature,  and  the  restless  activity  of  the  enquiring 
mind  of  man,  which,  so  far  from  being  over- 
come in  its  researches  into  the  mysteries  of 
antiquity  by  such  paltry  difficulties  as  a  mere 
difference  of  spelling,  pronunciation,  or  even 
language  itself,  has  actually  lifted  off  the  veil 
from  the  dark  enigmas  of  Egyptian  and  Oriental 
hieroglyphics,  and  restored  the  long-lost  learning 
of  olden  times.  We  hope  that  there  are  few  of 
our  friends  who  entertain  such  delusive  pro- 
jects as  this,  or  waste  the  energies  of  their 
minds  in  bringing  them  into  being. 


ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  OPERA. 
TIVES  IN  LITERATURE  AND  THE 
FINE  ARTS. 

TO  THE  BDITOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Sua,— There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  various 
changes  which  are  continually  taking  place  in 
the  different  grades  of  society  more  gratifying 
and  interesting  to  the  philanthropist;  in  whose 
breast  glows  the  pure  and  natural  sympathy 
which  unites  man  with  bis  species,  then  the 
gradual  advances  which  the  wealth- producing 
part  of  the  population  are  making  in  the  ac- 


quirement of  a  taste  for  these  refinements  of 
knowledge  and  art,  which  enamel  the  surface 
of  society,  and  contribute  so  much  to  the  hap. 
piness  and  comforts  of  life.  The  progress 
which  die  operatives  have  already  made  in  these 
matters  has  put  them  in  possession  of  an  in- 
fluence and  a  patronage  which  the  master 
spirits  of  the  day,  both  in  literature  and  art, 
consider  themselves  fortunate  to  poetess  ani 
proud  to  acknowledge. 

It  was  comparatively  but  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  booksellers  considered  their  existence 
almost  entirely  to  depend  upon  the  upper 
classes.  The  consequence  was  mat  books  were 
got  up  in  such  an  expensive  and  costly  style  as 
to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  indigent  arti- 
san and  the  humble  mechanic  to  participate  in 
the  delicious  pleasures  and  exquisite  enjoy- 
ments that  arise  from  literary  and  intellectual 
gratifications.  The  case  is  now  materially 
altered  ;  both  booksellers  and  authors  are  begin- 
ning to  discover  that  the  industrious  producers 
are  not  born  merely  to  labour,  to  suffer,  and  to 
die ;  but  that  they  possess  minds,  faculties,  and 
feelings  capable  of  appreciating  the  highest 
qualities  of  mental  science.  The  event  is  that 
you  can  scarcely  pass  through  a  street  of  any 
thoroughfare  in  this  or  any  other  large  town 
without  observing  shops  and  stalls #well  stored 
with  books  written  by  the  best  authors,  and 
selling  at  a  price  so  very  cheap  that  you  nrighi 
almost  consider  them  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  most  needy  and  poverty-stricken  paraso 
of  the  people. 

But  the  march  which  the  operatives  snt 
making  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  is 


even  more  surprising  than  those  already  m 
doned.  Does  it  not  look  very  favourable,  Mr. 
Editor,  when  we  see  such  men  as  Turner, 
Roberts,  and  a  host  of  other  great  artists,  whs 
formerly  spread  all  the  glories  of  their  palette 
for  the  particular  gratification  of  the  wealthy 
few,  now  finding  it  more  to  their  advantage  ts 
work  for  engraving,  preferring  a  wide  aad  ex- 
tended circulation  of  their  productions  to  a 
limited  and  meddling  patronage,  the 
influence  of  which  has  done  infinite 
to  art,  by  preferring  almost  invariably  ssea  sf 
inferior  talents,  whilst  those  who  p 
some  tincture  of  that  noble  feeling  i 
generally  found  in  unison  with  legitimate  ahtfify, 
who  could  not  fawn,  and  cringe,  and  acyncsss 
to  the  dictates  of  a  man,  merely  because  he 
happened  to  be  rich.  Such  men  as  these  have 
too  often  expired  in  the  shades  of  apathy  aad 
neglect,  aad  instead  of  rising  in  their  pasfts- 
sioa  with  the  majestic  and  graceful  cudes  si 
the  young  eagle,  they  have  made  but  a  km 
feeble  flutterings,  and  then  toppled  to  die  carta 
to  rise  no  more. 

Peer  Banks,  the  sculptor,  understood  aauii 
well  the  nature  of  wealthy  patronage  when  he 
was  ordered  by  a  great  man  to  execute  a  asaTbae 
group  of  the  besnttiulNiobe  eurrounned  by  bar 
children,-— a  subject  which  required  aft  last  a 
refined  imagination  could  lend  to  haatatnesst 
to  make  it  even  tolerable.  The  young  a  " 
was  thunderstruck  at  the  request,  and  Jest  1 
self  utterly  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  sa 
dignified  a  subject;  but  what  was  Banana  as- 
tonishment when  he  was  inforaaed  that  he 
must  introduce  the  likenesses  of 
children  in  the  principal  figures, 1 
bare  no  resemblance  to  the  i 
form  or  expression!  Instead  of  displaying  die 
necessary  characteristics  of  tender  sentiment 
and  tranquil  beauty,  they  merely  had  good, 
round,  ruddy Eaghshimes,  which raigfatnuat 
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beet  highly  advantageous  to  a  painter  of  rural 
Baton,  bat  were  any  dung  but  useful  in  deve- 
loping the  loftier  charms  of  intellectuality.  80 
smehfar  patronage,  as  it  is  at  present  under, 
stood,— an  evil  which  the  increasing  knowledge 
of  die  people  will  soon  destroy,  for  there  is  not 
an  article  of  domestic  utility  but  hat  been  vastly 
improved  in  its  form  and  manufacture  within 
die  last  few  years;  and  the  very  worst  part  of 
the  producing  population,  namely,  the  drunk- 
ards, seem  to  have  a  taste  for  art,  since  die  pro- 
prietors of  the  gin  palaces  find  the  strongest 
attraction  to  consist  in  architectural  and  deco- 
rative displays.  In  fact,  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  artist  will  look  to  a  more 
ennobling  source  than  he  has  hitherto  done, 
which  is  the  millions ;  there  will  then  be  what 
never  has  existed  before,  a  sympathy  between 
the  artist  and  the  people. — and  the  little  flame 
of  genius  which  has  hitherto  flickered  in  the 
little  fane  of  exclusive  aristocracy,  will  blaze 
with  meridian  splendour  before  the  supreme 
majesty  of  national  sentiment  and  feeling. 

From  the  spirit  of  the  previous  remarks,  it 
appears  that  the  people  will  soon  understand 
that  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the 
ram  arts  is  not  only  desirable,  in  the  light  of 
acquirement,   but   must   everlastingly   prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  useful  arts  of  the  coun- 
try.   I  do  not  think  that  the  wants  and  desires 
of  the  people,  in  this  particular,  have  been  suf- 
ficiently ministered  to  by  that  portion  of  the 
press  which  has  had  great  influence,  namely, 
die  unstamped ;  there  has  been  a  great  same- 
ness running  through  these  newspapers ;  and, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  food  they 
have  supplied  has  been  of  a  highly  nutritious 
quality,  yet  ft  has  often  been  unpalatable  for 
want   of  the   spices  of  variety.    One  good 
they  have  effected,  which  is  quite  invaluable; 
they  have  given  working  men  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  own  opinions,  and  of  giving 
publicity  to  their  desires,  in  their  own  language 
and  manner—a  grand  opportunity  which  they 
never  enjoyed  before  the  unstamped    news- 
papers were  established,  and  the  Pioneer  has 
quite  signalized  itself  in  publishing  such  a  vast 
quantity  of  working  men's  letters,  which  I 
know  have  been  read  with  interest  and  pleasure 
by  the  operatives  generally.    From  the  strong 
reaction  which  seems  to  be  taking  place  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Trades'  Unions,  through  the  firm 
stand  which  the  influential  operatives  have 
made  in  their  behalf,  these  associations  must 
soon  resume  more  than  their  former  influence. 
Would  it  not  be  well,  Sir,  if  libraries  were  to 
be  established  in  the  differeat  lodges,  by  dona- 
tions  of  books  for  circulation  only?     This 
would  make  the  members  shareholders  in  a  very 
interesting  kind  of  property,  and  attach  many 
of  the  young  men  to  the  Union  who  are  not 
isiincaently  acquainted  with  its  beautiful  prin- 
ciples to  interest  themselves  as  they  should  do 
ji  its  favour.    For  it  is  by  this  or  a  similar 
socnbination  of  the  operatives  that  the  diseases 
mF  society  can  be  healed,  and  those  dreadful 
li&paxitie*  of  life,  which  have  been  alike  fatal 
o)    the  happiness  of  all — which  have  had  the 
ra-etched  effect  of  making  the  rich  hard-heart- 
(].,  and  the  poor  clinging --which  makes  genius 
scourge  to  the  mflfion,  and  a  foe  to  itself— 
rtuch   corrodes  the  energies,  and  chills  the 
heart,  must  all  vanish  like  the  morning  mist 
>efore  the  glowing  sun. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
ONE  OF  THE  UNWASHED. 
xjy  y,  1834.  
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The  Architectural  Director,  Part  I.    By  John 
Bjllunotoh,   Architect      London:    John 
Bennett,   4>  Three-tun. passage,  Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 
This  is  a  second  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
useful  practical  works  on  Architecture  ever 
published,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  read- 
ers, will  be  brought  out  in  twelve  monthly 
parts.    Builders,  draughtsmen,  students,  and 
workmen,  in  the  various  branches  of  building; 
will  find  it  a  most  valuable  repository  of  gene- 
ral information.    The  various  subjects  are  il- 
lustrated with  accurate  and  well-executed  en- 
gravings of  plans,  together  with  tables,  &c. 

Theory  of  the  Conttitvtum.  By  J.  B.  Bernard, 
Esq.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
London:  Ridgway  and  Sons. 
This  is  the  most  extraordinary  political  work 
we  have  ever  met  with,  and,  being  a  heavy 
octavo  of  518  pages,  requires  much  patient 
consideration  to  get  at  its  contents.  In  the 
hasty  glance  we  have  been  enabled  to  take  of 
it,  we  find  the  author,  with  considerable  ability, 
and  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
mankind  in  the  most  celebrated  nations  of 
antiquity,  explaining  the  theory  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  pointing  out  in  practice  a 
departure  from  its  principles  from  an  early  pe- 
riod down  to  the  present  time.  In  the  course 
of  the  work  there  are  certainly  opinions  ex- 
pressed calculated  to  surprise  most  men,  and 
even  to  startle  the  boldest,  for  we  are  assured 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  most  horrible  revo- 
lution, except  some  mysterious  providential 
circumstances  should  intervene,  which,  how- 
ever, the  author  prophesies  wiU  be  the  case, 
and  expresses  his  belief  (although  he  before 
tells  us  that  every  measure  which  has  been 
carried  by  popular  opinion  has  hurried  on  im- 
pending ruinj  that  the  "  regeneration  of  man- 
kind is  actually  approaching,  and  that  it  is  to 
the  English  working  people  alone  to  whom  the 
world  must  now  look,  as  destined  instruments, 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  for  altering,  first, 
their  own  condition,  and  eventually  that  of  the 
whole  human  race."  There  are  many  other 
strange  inconsistencies  to  be  met  with.  Mr. 
Bernard,  who  is  known  as  a  man  of  learning 
and  varied  acquirements,  being  a  native  of  this 
county,  will  no  doubt  obtain  a  hearing  for  his 
sentiments,  however  singular  they  may  be,  and 
thus  cause  the  work  before  us  to  be  read  gene- 
rally throughout  the  West  of  England.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  volume  will  be  found 
of  great  interest  to  landowners  and  others  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  soil,  for  the  author 
enters  at  much  length  upon  the  decline  of  the 
landed  interest  of  this  country,  which  he  attri- 
butes to  the  money-lenders  and  stock-jobbers, 
and  contends  will  ultimately  end  in  national 
ruin,  if  things  are  suffered  to  proceed  as  at 
present.  He  maintains,  with  considerable 
force  and  ability,  the  necessity  of  supporting 
agriculture,  and  of  rendering  the  tanning  inte- 
rest predominant  in  this  country,  as  well  for 
the  sake  of  the  mercantile  and  trading  classes, 
as  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  population.  The 
author  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  tendency 
of  the  present,  and  much  of  the  past  policy  of 
Government,  is  to  encourage  manufactures  to 
the  depression  of  agriculture.  But  the  prin- 
cipal aim  he  has  in  view  appears  to  be  to  show 
that,  by  the  recent  alteration  in  the  representa- 
tive system,  the  before  declining  influence  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  has  been  all  but  totally 
annihilated,  by  which  the  House  of  Commons, 


instead  of  remaining  the  third  estate,  or  sub- 
ordinate branch  of  the  constitution,  has  been 
raised  to  the  first  estate,  and  so  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution  has  been  subverted, 
which  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
all  classes,  except  the  lower  house  be  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  its  power,  and  restored  to  its 
ancient  position  in  the  constitution,  when  it 
acted  a  minor  part  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  a  supreme  part,  as  he  insists  it 
does  now.  We  are  not  prepared  to  fall  in  with 
these  opinions  altogether;  but  although  we 
know  that  those  who  take  the  liberal,  or  what 
is  called  popular,  side  in  politics,  will  differ 
from  us,  we  hesitate  not  to  state  that  we  think 
the  democratic  part  of  the  constitution  cannot 
be  suffered  to  increase  one  atom  further  with- 
out breaking  down  the  balance  of  the  three 
estates,  and  involving  the  nation  in  anarchy ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  state  that,  in  this  particu- 
lar, as  also  on  the  character  of  Cromwell,  and 
the  Commonwealth,  Standard  of  Value,  the 
Corn  Laws,  Free  Trade,  and  other  topics  of 
interest,  Mr.  Bernard  has  supported  his  views 
with  a  strength  of  argument  and  manly  inde- 
pendence which  entitle  his  work  to  deep  consi- 
deration.   We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for 
other  subjects  of  a  more  speculative  nature  in- 
troduced in  the  volume,   which,    from    the 
strange  and  preposterous  opinions  advanced, 
induces  us  to  relieve  that  be  ia  labouring  under 
much  political  excitement,  and  looking  through 
the  dreadful  misery  and  suffering  of  revolution, 
which  he  has  brought  to  his  nund  in  its  most 
revolting  colours,  to  some  Utopian  state  of 
society,  which  will  never  exist  but  in  the  day- 
dreams of  his  own  brain — he  seems  suddenly 
changed  from  the  man  of  extraordinary  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  to  the  dreaming  enthu- 
siast   He  tells  us  that  the  origin  of  moral  evil 
has  not  yet  been  discovered,  but  he  believes  it 
is  about  to  be  discovered,  and  that  this  will 
prove  the  regeneration  of  mankind :  here  we 
confess  we  uo  not  understand  the  author's 
meaning.  When  the  notable  discovery  is  made, 
the  old  fabric  of  our  government — lung,  lords, 
commons,  church — all  is  to  be  taken  down, 
and  re-constructed!    But  startle  not,  gentle 
reader,  mis  miracle  will  be  effected,  not  after 
the  manner  of  former  revolutions,  with  vio- 
lence, bloodshed,  and  plunder — no :  Mr.  Ber- 
nard has  found  out  a  more  rational,  a  happier 
mode  of  rebuilding  the  fabric — the  basement 
of  the  constitutional  pillar  is  to  be  first  safely 
and  conveniently  put  together,   so  that  the 
working  classes  may  be  properly  accommodated 
and  well  fed ;  the  church  and  the  aristocracy 
are  to  be  supported  thereon  with  renewed  dig- 
nity and  power ;  the  Corinthian  capital  of  the 
nobles  and  princes  is  to  be  raised  witn  increased 
splendour,  and  on  its  spex  the  crown  is  to  rest 
secure,  and  shine  in  the  full  effulgence  of  regal 
power  and  glory;  all  this  is  to  be  brought 
about,  not  with  noise  and  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  but,  as  was  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Solomon,  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  without 
the  sound  of  hammer.    This  ia  indeed  a  beau- 
tiful picture,  if  it  should  be  completed,  and 
tlie  author  advances  many  novel  and  pleasing 
flights  of  fancy  respecting  it,  which  will  well 
repay  the  reader  for  its  perusal    We  have 
gone  much  beyond  our  usual  limits  in  noticing 
this  extraordinary  production,  which  ia  certainly 
a  very  singular  mixture  of  sense  and  absurdity,, 
fact  and  romance,  sound  practical  argument 
and  strange  speculation ;  but  the  contest  that 
is  to  take  place  before  the  rebuilding  of  the 
constitution,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  so 
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novel  and  terrific,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
acquainting  our  readers  with  it.  Mr.  Bernard 
says : — 

"  The  power,  that  must  now  be  created,  for 
carrying  all  these  things  into  execution,  will 
require  to  be  greater  than  any  yet  created  by 
man,  for  man  has  to  encounter  a  power  in  op- 
position to  him,  far  superior  to  any  he  has 
ever  had  to  encounter  before.  It  is  that  of  the 
Devil  himself,  who,  in  these  latter  days, 
having  pitched  upon  England  for  his  residence, 
and  made  his  head  quarters  London,  must  now 
be  attacked  in  his  principal  hold." 
'  Now  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this — we  always  thought  that  the  Devil  had 
been  the  mortal  enemy  of  man  from  the  time 
of  Eve,  and  never  dreamt  that  the  arch-enemy 
had  reserved  himself  till  the  present  time  thus 
to  make  his  grand  attack  upon  the  children  of 
Adam.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Bernard  should 
have  suffered  his  reason  to  be  so  overcome  as 
to  pen  this  nonsense,  and  so  turn  into  ridicule 
a  subject  of  most  serious  import,  which  is 
likely  to  lessen  that  attention  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  paid,  and  that  deservedly, 
to  other  parts  of  his  work.  There  are  many 
points  in  the  volume  we  have  not  touched  on, 
but  we  shall  now  dismiss  it,  at  least  for  the 
present,  by  merely  stating  that  Whigs,  Tories, 
and  Radicals,  wifi  find  much  in  it  affecting 
them;  and  notwithstanding  the  sad  drawbacks 
in  its  pages,  we  recommend  each  party  to 
read  the  bock,  and  that  with  patience  and  atten- 
tion, for  Mr.  Bernard  promises  another  volume, 
when  the  origin  of  moral  evil  will  be  laid  open, 
the  true  remedy  made  known,  and,  to  use  his 
own  language,  when  he  believes  it  will  be 
"  perfectly  practicable  for  the  vessel  of  the 
state  to  be  steered  quietly  out  from  her  present 
perilous  situation,  beyond  the  reach  of  danger, 
and  worked  back  ultimately  into  deep  water." — 
Exeter  Gazette. 


EMPLOYMENT   FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

"  The  agricultural  labour  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  according  to  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
"  is  presumed  to  give  employment  to,  and  to 
afford  support  to,  5,500,000  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  annual  produce  of  this  labour  is 
estimated  at  216,817,694/."  Now,  if  those 
who  are  adverse  to  the  protection  of  agricul- 
ture admit  that  similar  causes  will  be  followed  by 
similar  effects,  they  must  equally  admit  that,  if 
400,000  paupers  were  employed  in  the  cultivajq  ■ 
tion  of  a  proportionate  quantity  of  poor  laimT 
they  would  produce  a  proportionate  revenue, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  land  on  which  such  labour  is 
bestowed.  That  the  result  will  hold  good  on 
any  other  scale  of  numbers  or  profit  is  too 
obvious  to  be  insisted  upon.  Let  us  then  con- 
template for  a  moment  the  prospect  which 
these  400,000  individuals  offer  to  our  view, 
happily  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground ;  of  all  employments  the  most  natural, 
the  most  nearly  allied  to  innocence  and  virtue, 
and  the  most  apt  to  raise  the  mind  from  its 
relation  to  the  material  world,  and  lift  it  to 
the  contemplation  of  objects  more  sublime ; — 
let  us  behold  them  living  upon  the  fruits  of  their 
6wn  industry,  benefiting  tne  nation  at  large,  in- 
creasing the  revenue,  supporting  by  a  portion 
of  their  profits  that  great  body  of  paupers  from 
.which  tney  have  been  separated,  and  conse- 
quently relieving  those  landowners  who  are 
most  oppressed  by  the  operation  of  poor  rates ; 
and  after  feasting  on  the  luxuries  ofao  delight- 
ful a  scene,  let  us  contrast  it  with  that  which 


actually  exists  at  the  present  moment  by 
leaving  these  men  unemployed,  and  these  lands 
uncultivated;  and  we  cannot  avoid  averting 
our  eyes  from  the  dreary  and  forlorn  prospect. 
Here  we  behold  a  miserable,  haggard  tribe  of 
wretched  paupers,  viewing  with  tearful  eyes 
and  ravenous  appetites  the  machinery  super- 
seding the  necessity  of  their  own  exertions, 
and  extinguishing  the  happiness  of  which 
these  exertions  would  naturally  be  productive : 
and  in  the  agricultural  districts  we  see  them 
weeping 'over  their  deserted  fields,  while  those 
who  ought  to  protect  them  deny  the  existence 
of  their  distress,  and  maintain  that  the  sources 
of  our  public  wealth  are  entire  and  unim- 
paired, ccc. 

Under  the  impressions  arising  from  such  an 
affecting  prospect  as  this,  we  may  well  ask, 
with  Bishop  Berkeley,  whether  there  can  be  a 
greater  reproach  on  the  leading  men  and  the 
patriots  of  a  country,  than  that  die  people 
should  want  employment  ?  Id  not  this  em- 
ployment to  be  sought  in  our  own,  rather  than 
m  foreign  agriculture  ?  and  is  it  not,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  erroneous  doctrines  which  have 
been  advanced  on  the  subjects  of  taxation,  free 
trade,  &c*  and  to  the  influence  exercised  over 
the  councils  of  the  nation  by  the  advocates  of 
these  doctrines,  that  a  great  share  of  the  pre- 
sent distress  is  to  be  ascribed? 

It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  on  agricultural  subjects,  "  that  the  first, 
greatest,  and  most  essential  principle  of  taxa- 
tion, is  equality ;  the  wit  of  man  could  never 
devise  a  system  so  complete  in  this  respect  as 
duties  on  consumption.'  That  equality  is 
the  most  essential  principle  of  taxation  must 
be  admitted ;  but  in  what  this  equality  consists 
has  not  hitherto  been  clearly  ascertained :  at 
least  Mr.  Young  evidently  mistakes  it,  when 
he  says  that  the  farmer  is  exempted  from  all 
taxes  except  the  land  tax,  and  those  general 
ones  on  the  consumption  which  equally  affect 
every  class:"  a  doctrine,  of  which  Mr. 
Rtcardo's  is  a  mere  echo.  Agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  should  be  equally 
taxed—that  is,  according  to  the  capability  of 
each ;  but  in  taxing  manufactures  would  it  not 
be  very  unjust  to  lay  three-fourths  of  the 
burden  on  one  particular  article,  and  tell  the 
complaining  manufacturer,  "the  consumer 
pays  the  tax,  not  you  ?"  In  taxing  commerce, 
would  it  not  be  unjust  to  compel  a  trader  to 
the  Baltic  to  take  out  a  licence,  and  not  require 
it  of  a  trader  to  the  Mediterranean  ?  unless, 
indeed,  the  profits  of  the  Baltic  trade  were 
proportionably  greater.  Why,  their;  should  a 
tax  equally  anomalous  be  suffered  to  oppress 
agriculture?  Why  should  a  greater  burden 
of  taxation  be  imposed  on  poor  than  on  rich 
arable  land  ?  Admitting  agriculture  in  general 
to  be  burdened  only  with  its  fair  proportion 
of  taxation,  it  is  still  surely  unjust  that  one 
description  of  land  should  be  more  heavily 
taxed  than  another.  This,  however,  must  be 
the  case,  till  a  property  tax  is  again  imposed. 
This  tax — I  mean  a  tax  on  real  property,  not 
that  inquisitorial  tax  on  income,  to  which  the 
name  was  surreptitiously  given — must  soon  be 
resorted  to,  unless  events  as  extraordinary  as 
those  that  produced  the  existing  anomalies 
should  once  more  occur.  When  duties  were 
imposed  upon  consumption,  the  rramers  of 
these  duties  should  have  calculated  their  effects 
on  the  producer  of  the  raw  material,  and  con. 
sidered  whether  they  would  operate  equally  on 
all  producers.  Stich  a  calculation  would  have 
shown  the  impolicy  of  the  malt  tax  in  parti- 


cular, which,  if  not  repealed,  must  one  day  or 
other  ruin  the  farmer  of  light  lands,  the 
principal  produce  of  which  is  barley.  In- 
ferior land  pays  more  to  the  state  man 
rich  land,  not  only  in  direct,  but  also  in 
indirect  taxation;  and  consequently,  though 
all,  parties  are  affected  by  every  return  of 
general  distress,  the. occupier  of  poor  land  is 
not  merely  affected,  but  actually  oppressed, 
and  frequently  crushed  by  it  Pariah  paupers, 
who  are  more  nwneroue  on  poor  than  on  rick 
land,  are  not  able  to  pay  any  portion  of  taxa- 
tion by  labour  or  otherwise:  their  share  of 
taxation  must,  therefore,  be  defrayed  by  other*. 
Who  then  are  the  persons  on  whom  such 
an  inevitable  burden  falls?  The  proftietars 
and  cultivators  of  inferior  arable  land ;  for  the 
rich  lands,  especially  the  grazing  districts,  not 
requiring  so  much  manual  labour,  are  com- 
paratively unaffected  by  the  immense  inereae^ 
of  pauperism.  This  observation  particularly 
applies  to  districts  remote  from  manufactures 
and  commerce,  and  which  may  be  called 
purely  agricultural. 

Among  the  circumstances  arising  out  of  the 
late  war,  and  the  high  taxation  of  which  it 
was  the  cause,  may  be  placed  the  emigration 
of  a  great  number  of  farmers  to  America  with 
their  capital  and  servants ;  and  while  it  that 
transplanted  one  portion  of  society  across  the 
Atlantic,  it  transplanted  another,  still  less  for- 
tunate, to  the  interior  tillage  lands,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  have  been  since  brought  to  rain. 

That  grazing  land  is  not  so  beneficial  to  the 
revenue  as  arable  land  will  instantly  appear, 
if  we  only  compare  the  taxes  paid  by  an  arable 
farmer  with  those  paid  by  a  grazier.  Flesh 
meat  being  produced  with  less  taxation,  labour, 
and  risk,  its  producers  cannot  be  such  bounti- 
ful contributors  to  the  state  as  those  whose 
grain  costs  in  its  production  immense  sums  ii 
taxes  only.  The  relative  value  of  grazing  and 
arable  land  to  the  owner  and  to  the  state  is 
contrary  to  all  the  acknowledged  principki  of 
equity  and  public  justice.  If  *the  meadow, 
grazing,  and  rich  arable  lands,  were  to  psy  in 
proportion  to  their  value,  the  taxes  upon*  in- 
ferior corn  land*  would  be  so  moderate,  mat 
thousands  of  acres,  now  deserted,  would  be 
restored  to  cultivation ;  and  many  thousands 
of  acres  lying  waste,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
unemployed  poor,  would  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  remain  monuments  of  disgrace  to  our  poli- 
tical economy. — Vaux  on  RehHve  Tfensftt*. 

LECTURES,  &c 
At  the  Institution,  14,  Ckarlotte^ttrmt, 
Mr.  Smith,  Suoday  morning,  at  half  past  elem. 
Mr.  Otcen>  Sunday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock. 

An  Extra  Grand  Social  Festival  will  be  bakf  fa 
Monday  Evening,  July  21,  in  com ■  caw  art  sa  «f 
the  Birth-day  of  the  respected  Feaeder.  Tiefaa* 
as  nana!.  The  proceed*  will  be  applied  to  defray 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  Musical  Deaort- 
neat,  and  to  enlarge  and  perfect  the  Orchestra, 

The  59tb  Social  Festival  of  the  Aaooctattoa  of 
the  Indeetriona  Classes  will  be  held  at  the  laanV 
lotion,  14,  Charlotte-street,  oa  Moodav,  Jefy  VL 
Ticketa  la.  6d.»  or  la.  and  aone.hoar  ante  each, 
tea  and  coffee  included. 

A  Discosaion  on  Tneaday  evening,  My  SS. 
Subject :  "  The  merita  of  theTradee'  Uaiea  Baal, 
sa  proposed  by  the  Eiecutfve."  Chair  takes  at 
eight  o'clock. 

A  fresh  supply  of  Union  Boot*  and  Sheet  ban 
been  received  from  Wellingborough,  aftd  are  now 
on  sale  at  the  Institution. 


FrimUdrnndpubUskedt^h.D.  Cousins,  1&,  Dsh- 
•         rtrtef,  lAtcoln't  imm^/hlele. 
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INSTITUTION,  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 

SUNDAY   MORNING,   JULY   20. 

Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  "  Food,  Air,  &c." 
Amongst  the  many  different  causes  which 
combine  together  to  form  the  physical  and 
mental  character  of  man,  food  holds  a  most 
conspicuous  and  important  place.     Whatever 
iffects  the  body,  affects  the  mind  at  the  same 
time ;  but  the  effects  upon  the  mind,  being  not 
so  perceptible  to  the  superficial  eye,  have  for 
i  long  time  remained  unobserved.   But  if  food 
das  a  powerful  effect  in  forming  the  mind, 
mind  has  also  a  reaction  upon  food.     Good 
food,  and  plenty  of  it,  will  fatten  a  man,  if  his 
:emper  be  good,  and  his  mind  be  tranquil ; 
jut  the  very  best  of  food  will  be  lost  upon  a 
fretful  temper,  or  a  .laborious  and  afflicted 
nind.   As  the  mind  is  the  creature  of  the  body, 
so  is  the  body  the  creature  of  the  mind*    We 
:annot  say  that  the  one  is  master  of  the  other, 
>ut  we  know  that  they  have  a  mutual  influence 
m  each  other,  that  a  happy  mind  will  give 
tourishment  to  the  body,  and  a  well-fed  body 
rill  give  nourishment  to  the  mind.    Now  we 
mow  that  there  are  some  sorts  of  food  which 
re  more  stimulating  than  others,  and  that 
hese  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  mental 
acuities.    What  a  vivifying  effect  even  the 
raught  of  a  glass  of  October  produces  upon 
be  mind  of  the  hardy  peasant  I  and  when  he 
las  got  a  quart  or  two  in  his  stomach,  and  the 
umes  thereof  ascend  upwards,  his  ideas,  which 
ormerly  moved  with  clogs  or  pattens  upon 
heir  feet,  now  dart  like  electric  shocks  through 
lis  brain,  and  astonish  even  himself.    It  is  the 
pirit  of  grain,  an  inspiration  of  nature,  which 
ommunicates  with  bis  mind,  and  strengthens 
ts  faculties,  until  it  has  spent  itself.    This 
ffect  is  still  more  perceptible  from  distilled 
pirito,  and  still  more  from  the  juice  of  the 
jrape,  which,  as  the  Bible  says,  cheers  the 
ieart  both  of  God  and  man ;  and  yet  more 
rom  intoxicating  gas,  or  nitrous  oxide.  These 
ffects  are  produced  upon  the  mind  by  means 
f  the  heat  which  is  created  by  these  different 
ubstances.    They  all  produce  the  same  thing 
a  the  stomach,  and  that  is  a  species  of  oxygen, 
r  intoxicating  gas,  which  gas  contains  heat, 
rhich  heat  creates  mental  excitement;  cold,  by 
eutralizing  this  excitement,  would  produce 
he  contrary  effect. 
Now,  different  kinds  of  solid  food  are  distin- 


guished by  the  same  properties  as  liquids. 
Animal  food  is  of  a  much  more  stimulating 
nature  than  vegetable  food,  and  hence  it  bears 
the  same  analogy  to  vegetable  food  as  ardent 
spirits  to  fermented  liquors.     There  is  also 
more  nourishment  to  be  extracted  from  animal 
than  vegetable  food,  just  as  there  is  more  nou- 
rishment to  be  extracted  from  ardent  spirits 
than  from  the  same  quantity  of  beer ;  hence 
it  follows  that  a  less  quantity  of  animal  food  is 
required  to  bestow  the  same  quantity  of  nou- 
rishment  But  the  human  stomach  requires 
something  more  than  mere  nourishment;  it 
requires  quantity ;   it  requires  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  fill  up  its  large  vacuity,  and  if  this 
vacuity  be  filled  up  with  such  a  strong  sti- 
mulant as  animal  food,  it  produces  exhaustion 
and  repletion,  and  unfits  man  for  healthy  and 
vigorous  exercise. — All  animals  that  feed  upon 
animal  food  are  capable  of  very  strong  excite- 
ment; they  are  courageous,  cruel,  and  ferocious 
in  their  disposition ;  and  when  they  have  gorged 
their  stomachs,  they  generally,  like  the  beef- 
eaters and  wine-bibbers  amongst  ourselves,  take 
a  nap  after  dinner,  to  suffer  the  work  of  diges- 
tion to  proceed  undisturbed.   On  the  contrary, 
those  animals  which  feed  upon  vegetable  diet 
are  of  a  much  more  innocent  and  docile  nature; 
they  are  very  peaceful  in  their  dispositions,  and 
when  they  have  got  their  meals  over,  they  sit 
down,  not  to  sleep,  like  the  gluttonous  flesh- 
eaters,  but  to  ruminate, — to  chew  the  cud. 
There  is  a  most  remarkable  difference  between 
the  two  in  this  respect,  which  to  the  most 
superficial  eye  is  very  observable,  and  vastly  in 
favour  of  those  who  live  upon  vegetable  diet. 
The  ruminating  animals  seldom  or  never  sleep 
during  the  day ;  even  when  they  lie  down  to 
rest,  their  heads  are  erect,  and  their  jaws  are  in 
motion,  and  there  is  something  intellectual 
about  their  whole  appearance  and  attitudes 
which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  drowsiness 
of  the  dog,  or  the  lion,  or  any  other  beast  of 
prey,  which  is  always  either  engaged  in  sleep- 
ing or  violent  exercise.    Hence  even  the  ana- 
logy of  nature  teaches  us  that  vegetable  diet  is 
better  adapted  than  animal  food  for  contempla- 
tion and  mental  exercise. 

This  is  rather  a  curious  sort  of  argument, 
but  it  is  an  argument  which  is  powerfully  sup- 
ported by  facts.  I  have  formerly  observed, 
that  heat  was  the  stimulant,  but  cold  the  grand 


producer;  that  therefore  a  cool  climate  was 
better  calculated  for  the  improvement  and 
exercise  of  the  judgment  than  a  hot  climate. 
Animal  and  vegetable  food  are  merely  the  same 
subject  in  a  different  light  Animal  food  is  the 
heat,  and  vegetable  food  is  the  cold ;  and  we 
find  the  same  effects  produced  by  each.  Ani- 
mal food  creates  strong  excitement ;  vegetable 
food,  more  coolness  and  perseverance.  Game- 
sters are  well  aware  of  this  fact  from  experi- 
ence, and,  therefore,  when  they  mean  to  engage 
keenly  in  their  favourite  employment,  they  con- 
stantly avoid  a  full  meal  of  animal  food,  and 
feed  principally  on  milk  and  vegetables.  Some 
have  been  known  to  take  a  good  dose  of  strong 
medicine  before  commencing  the  run  of  hazard. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  so  sensible  of  the  supe- 
rior effects  of  vegetable  diet  upon  the  mjnd, 
that  when  he  was  composing  his  treatise  upon 
optics,  he  rigidly  abstained  from  the  use  of  all 
animal  food.  This  was  also  recommended  and 
practised  by  the  philosophers  of  antiquity;  and 
many  large  sects  have  in  all  ages  arisen,  who 
have  from  similar  motives  confined  themselves 
to  vegetables  only. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  that  vege- 
table diet  is  not  so  strengthening  as  animal 
food ;  but  this  is  a  supposition  by  no  means 
warranted  from  experience.  There  are  several 
nations  in  the  world  who  live  almost  exclusively 
on  vegetables.  The  Hindoos  and  Chinese  con. 
fine  themselves  to  this  species  of  diet,  and  the 
Africans  live  principally  on  maize,  or  Indian 
corn;  yet  these,  especially  the  latter,  are  a 
strong  and  healthy  people-  It  is  well  known, 
also,  that  our  Irish  neighbours,  who  live  chiefly 
upon  potatoes,  are  so  active  and  vigorous  of 
limb,  that  an  Irishman's  day's  labour  is  more 
valuable  than  that  of  an  Englishman.  The 
strength  of  the  bull,  of  the  horse,  and  of  the 
ram,  is  all  extracted  from  the  vegetable  world; 
and  man  is  capable  of  extracting  the  same  for 
himself. 

But  there  is  a  submissiveness  and  a  patience 
generally  said  to  be  produced  by  vegetable 
food,  which  may  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  passive  and  long-suffering  character  of  the 
Irish  peasant  That  people  have  borne  the 
most  intolerable  hardships ;  they  are  an  in- 
stance of  long-suffering  and  endurance,  which 
has  not  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  man.  They 
live  in   a  beautiful  and  luxuriant  country, 
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which  brings  forth  more  then  stdhaieat  to 
support  all  its  inhabitants  in  the  gtSMOatlumi); 
they  live  in  the  midst  of  ridi  estates,  possessed 
by  men  who  live  at  a  distance,  and  export  the 

E  reduce  which  the  poor  have  brought  forth 
y  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  they  live  in  hovels, 
which  would  be  accounted  in  England  too 
mean  for  styes,  and  feed  upon  the  same  food, 
and  sleep  upon  the  same  straw  as  the  pigs 
themselves.  Yet,  for  all  that,  strong-bodied 
and  powerful  men,  they  respect  the  property 
of  their  wealthy  landlords,  and  patiently  suffer 
them  to  export  the  crops  of  their  country, 
while  famine  is  stalking  abroad  in  every  hovel. 
In  108§,  when  subscriptions  were  raised  in 
England  to  relieve  a  famine  in  Ireland,  the 
Irish  landlords  were  exporting  provisions  to 
England  in  rich  abundance,  the  poor  starving 
Irian  quietly  looking  on;  would  they  have 
acted  wrong  had  they  risen  up  and  taken  pos- 
session? No:  they  would  only  have  done 
what  the  British  Government  itself  did  when 
it  wrenched  the  government  of  India  from  the 
great  Mogul.  The  Irish  are  a  patient  people, 
and  so  are  the  Indians,  and  they  both  feed 
upon  vegetable  diet;  and  probably  it  may  be 
•wing  in  jwrt  to  this  circumstance  that  they 
have  been  reduced  Jo  their  present  state  of 
degradation.  But  they  are  a  land  and  a  gene- 
rous people;  they  are  an  affectionate  and  a 
friendly  people,  and  these  are  qualities  which 
are  much  more  useful  in  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  man  than  ferocious  and  wadrocounae. 

In  our  old  world,  courage,  that  is,  martial 
courage,  has  generally  been  reckoned  a  virtue 
of  a  very  high  order  ;  but  be  it  a  virtue  or  be 
it  a  vice,  it  has  been  a  mighty  tyrant  from 
tkne  immemorial.  A  meek  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition is  more  to  be  commended  for  its  pood 
effects,  if  not  more  splendid  in  its  outward  ap- 
pearance. Martial  courage  has  .been  die  bane 
Of  human  society;  it  has  been  the  prime  mover 
fey  which  armies  were  conducted,  and  tyrants 
waded  through  blood  to  lordly  dominion  over 
thaw  own  species;  and  the  mildest  and  the 
most  innocent  of  men  were  always  sure  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  because  they  made  the  least 
resistance.  In  such  a  state  of  society  as  this 
is,  such  a  spirit  may  be  useful  for  self-defence, 
but  it  is  only  useful  whale  this  system  lasts, 
and  no  longer;  there  is  no  use  for  martial 
talents  in  a  stats  of  serene  tranquillity,  such 
aa  that  of  the  Social  System,  and  martial  pro- 
pensities would  be  dangerous  to  private  happi- 
ness. More,  therefore,  would  be  gained  than 
lost  by  the  use  of  vegetable  diet,  if  it  have 
a  tendency  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
social  and  kindly  feelings,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  nth  and  choleric  irritability  of  temper  and 
ferocity  of  disposition. 

And  be  it  observed  that  it  is  a  very  curious 
law  of  nature  that  that  very  spirit  of  adventure 
and  chivalry  which  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  courage,  is  nothing  else  than  the  spirit 
of  indolence  in  a  state  of  artificial  excitement. 
Martial  or  watlike  nations  are  not  industrious 
nations.  Soldiers  were  never  over-fond  of 
patient  and  long-continued  labour;  indeed,  it 
is  generally  the  idle  and  the  useless  mechanic 
who  enlists,  and  it  is  his  aversion  to  labour  that 
prompts  him  to  follow  the  camp.  Soldiers 
always  despised  merchandise  ana  commerce, 
till  they  found  them  gaining  ground  upon 
military  prowess,  and  leading  the  van  in  the 
honours  of  civil  society.  But  mercantile  na- 
tions have  always  been  reckoned  timid ;  hence, 
if  we  object  to  the  use  of  vegetable  food  on 
account  of  the  timidity  of  character  which  it 


engenders,  we  may  also  object  to  merchandise 
and  ike  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
for  all  these  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
human  mind  in  subduing  its  ferocity,  and 
creating  a  timidity  or  gentleness  of  character 
which  is  more  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  social  intercourse. 

What  men  in  general  call  timidity  or  cow- 
ardice, is,  in  my  own  opinion,  as  much  of  a 
virtue  as  a  vice.  A  man  is  called  a  coward,  and 
branded  with  the  name,  if  he  refuses  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  a  madman  or  a  fool,  who 
wishes  to  have  a  shot  at  him ;  and  many  a  poor 
fellow  forces  himself,  with  trembling  knees,  to 
stand  the  fire,  merely  to  save  his  character. 
Another  is  called  a  courageous  fellow  who 
clears  a  five-barred  gate,  or  a  hedge  and  ditch, 
and  eutstryhkeonwsttonsin  the  hunt;  these 
are  probably  mere  fools ;  whilst  there  are  thou- 
sands of  industrious  mechanics  and  literary 
men  who  have  scarcely  courage  to  mount  a 
horse,  or  who  would  catch  the  mane  or  grasp 
the  animal  round  the  throat  in  a  fright  as  soon 
as  it  began  to  trot.  These  may  be  called 
cowards  by  a  jockey ;  but  they  are  patient,  in- 
dustrious men,  and  if  they  would  make  worse 
soldiers,  they  make  better  producers,  and 
will  save  as  many  lives  as  the  other  will 
kill  There  is  more  virtue  in  cowardice  than 
it  gets  credit  for,  and  the  cowardice  of  a  soldier 
is  frequently  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  a 
producer.  Good  soldiers  ne  bad  producers,  and 
good  producers  are  bad  soldiers;  taking  this 
view  of  the  subject,  martial  cowardice  is  a 
virtue;  it  is  merely  a  peaceful  disposition, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  more 
of  it  in  society. 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  I  do  not  at  present 
advise  any  man  to  abandon  the  use  of  animal 
food ;  but  it  is  not  out  of  any  enmity  to  the 
clergy  that  I  do  doc.  The  more  animal  food 
that  is  consumed  in  the  country,  the  worse  for 
the  persona;  it  causes  a  diminution  in  the 
tithes ;  and  if  the  whole  population  of  Britain 
were  to  commence  eating*  vegetable  food  only, 
it  would  be  the  greatest  noon  which  could  oe 
conferred  upon  the  church,  as  it  would  force 
into  tillage  a  vast  quantity  of  land  which  is 
now  lying  in  grass  front  fear  of  the  tithe.  Tithes 
seem  to  nave  been  invented  for  parsons  and 
cattle ;  for  the  tithe  system  induces  the  farmer 
to  rear  cattle  upon  land  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  appropriated  to  a  much  more  useful 
purpose,  mat  of  growing  vegetable  food.  Hence 
the  cattle  enjoy  all  the  benefit  of  these  laws  ; 
they  feed  upon  the  best  of  the  land;  but  as  soon 
1  as  the  tithe  system  is  abolished,  they  must  either 
be  driven  away  to  a  poorer  soil,  or  butcher's* 
meat  will  rise  so  high  that  few  will  purchase  it. 

Perhaps  I  might  offend  the  delicate  nerves 
of  many  of  my  fair  sisters,  and  even  of  some 
of  my  bearded  brothers,  were  I  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  do  they  confine  themselves  merely 
to  the  eating  of  ruminating  animals?"  This  is 
a  question  which  the  infidels  especially  should 
be  prepared  to  answer,  seeing  they  have  cast 
off  all  religious  prejudices.  I  myself  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  merely  a  religious  prejudice, 
and  that  the  infidels,  whatever  thev  may  thinlt 
to  the  contrary,  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  religion; 
they  are  still  under  the  power  of  stfpereft  tim, 
as  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  experiment* 
It  is  well  known  that  Moses  has  been  very  eh** 
cumstantial  in  respect  to  the  species  of  animals 
fit  to  be  used  as  food  by  man.  "All  animal* 
that  chew  the  cud.  and  divide  the  hoqf,n  &c.  &c. 
The  Christians,  however,  have  thought  proper 
to  make  a  breach  of  the  law  ef  Moses  as  well  as 


of  the  tews  Of  ehe  Holy  Ghost  and  the  council 
of  die  aposdss.    They  have  made  a  truce  with 
God,  and  agreed  to  keep  one  half  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  if  he  allow  them  to    break  the 
other;  accordingly,  they  eat  swine,  and  hares, 
and  rabbits,  and  eels,  and  oysters,  and  lobsters, 
and  blood;  aUof  which  used  to  be  an  ahomina- 
tion  in  the  Lord's  nostrils,  but  are  now  exceed- 
ingly relished  by  modern  Christians,  who  sub 
them  down,  and  wink  their  eye  at  the  Com 
and  his  commandments.    But  they  retfrious? 
abstain  from  carnivorous  animals;  and  the  is& 
dels,  bred  up  in  the  same  school,  aa  religknoh 
follow  their  example.  Now,  I  know  that  it  ha 
been  attempted  by  many  to  demonstrate  that 
this  law  of  Moses  is  agreeable  to  the  feehags  of 
human  nature ;  but,  if  so,  then  it  is  proving  too 
much,  for  the  Christians  do  not  abide  by  hv 
Failing  in  this,  however,  thev  attempt  to  prove 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture to  live  on  those  animals  only  winch  feed 
on  vegetable  diet,  since  they  «ujr  ace  dean. 
But  all  this  is  a  mere  m  osurnjnticay  founded 
upon  a  religious  prejudice:   all  animalt  are 
clean,  and  all  eaten  by  mankind.    But,  not  to 
adduce  any  of  the  savage  or  barbarous  nations 
as  patterns  for  our  example,  I  may  mention 
mat  the  Romans  were  paitictilarlyfond  of  rsts; 
they  reared  them  for  the  table  as  we  now  rear 

dtry,  but  they  always  fed  tbena  on  vegetable 
to  make  their  flesh  tender.  HsaaWcrsta, 
also*  in  his  treatise  on  human  diet,  mentions 
dogs  and  foxes  as  articles  of  food  for  man;  it  k 
probable  they  were  reared  in  the  same  moner 
on  vegetable  food ;  and  we  know  that,  ia  the 
South-sea  islands,  dogs  are  used  as  food  by  the 
natives,  and  fed  upon  vegetable*  ffcr  that  pat- 
pose.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  travels  in  the  East, 
mentions  that  lions*  flesh  was  eaten  at  AigMn» 
and  that  It  tasted  like  veal.  The  Jews;  who 
were  a  most  disobedient  people,  were,  in  spue 
of  the  Lord's  prohibition,  very  much  addkted 
to  the  eating  of  mice.  Isaiah,  the  prophet,  re- 
proaches them  for  going  behind  the  trees  or 
the  garden  and  eating  the  mouse  in  secret 
All  these  facts  clearly  show  that  our  rwhuina 
of  certain  animals  in  favour  of  others!  at  arti- 
cles of  food*  is  merely  a  religion*  prejudice, 
which  has  no  necessary  origin  other  in  our  own 
stomachs  or  in  the  animals  themselves.  Dogs, 
horses,  cats,  rats,  mice,  and  many  other  speew 
of  animals  amongst  us,  migjht  perhaps  by  proper 
rearing,  and  the  removal  of  certain  deep  leotsit 
prejudices,  which  even  the  liberals  are  sat  s*. 
vested  of,  be  rendered  quite  aa  goad  sad  st 
whosesome  food  aa  that  of  herbivorous  animals. 
There  is  nothing  more  necessary  than  merely 
to  feed  them  on  vegetable  diet. 

Blood,  which  is  a  favourite  dish  *n*wjm  s9 
our  gourmands,  is  prohibited  aa  an  arnae  of 
food  both  by  the  Jewish  and  Christian 


fi 


But  our  pious  Christians  contrive  a*,  afar  ever 
this  part  of  the  law,  being  particularly  fond  of 
game  and  black-pudding.  Never  was  a  law 
given  mote  particularly  and  unequivocally  dun 
that  respecting  blood,  and  never  was  one  more 
contemptuously  broken.  Every  mouthful  of 
;ame  that  a  Christian  takes  (and  God  knows 
e  Bishops  take  many !)  is  a  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  hss  forbidden  the  use  ef  at. 
But  Christians  have  very  ductile  cease" 
which  will  spin  out  to  any  length,  assd  i 
modate  themselves  to  any  circumstances. 
Priests  have  always  been  fond  of  blood ;  they 
have  sucked  more  blood  than  all  the  leeches 
that  ever  lived ;  and  hence  they  have  exerted 
all  their  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to  demon- 
strate that  when  the  Holy  Ghost  totnamaied 
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the  Christum  world  not  to  eat  Wood,  he  did 
sot  mean  it ;  he  Meant  •erne  other  thing,  it 
marten  not  what,  provided  it  wee  Dot  Mood, 
and  they  may  est  it.  Thus  they  hare  got  rid 
ef  the  cmnntandmeuSs,  and  smack  their  fips 
oantenaedly  after  game  and  venison,  and  stran- 
gled fbwk,    (See  Arts,  xr.  98,— «  law  never 

stovbat  ifwnw,  *vzy  90. 

Mr.  Owen  reminded  his  hearers  that  he 
had,  on  the  previous  8unday  evening,  read  a 
letter  from  the  extreme  west;  on  a  Sunday  or 
two  before,  another  from  the  same  pert  ef  Ame- 
rica ;  and  he  would  now  read  a  thud,  received 
during  the  week  from  Mr.  William  Panton  ef 
Montpellier,  New  South  Wales,  dated  the  9d 
January.  These  were  only  a  few  ef  numerous 
letters  continually  sent  to  him  from  ail  parta  of 
the  globe,  showing  that  the  old  world  is  every 
where  tired  of  the  existing  system.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  all  individuals  accustomed  to  reflect, 
that  some  change  must  soon  happen,  which 
change  they  confidently  anticipated  would  take 
place  through  the  introduction  of  the  principles 
advocated  in  that  place.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  the  letter  alluded  to:— 

"  I  think  I  new  see  an  early  adoption  of 
your  long- recommended  andinvamshle  projects 
ibr  the  eeneht  of  mankind.  In  the  outset  of 
this  correspondence*  1  may  here  premise  that 
I  have  been  long  acquainted  with  your  valuable 
writings  before  the  world ;  the  first,  I  believe 
«  The  New  Views  of  Society/'  I  had  at  its 
early  publication  ;  sad  ever  since  I  have  been 
thoroughly  convinced  ef  the  truth  of  its  con. 
tents,  and  every  succeeding  year  hss  only  sdded 
to  my  anxiety  to  behold  its  secomplishment. 
*  *  «  Although  frigrsting  to  this  quarter  of 
the  globe,  where  I  have  been  upwards  of  ten 
years,  you  may  suppose  thai  I  either  did  net 
properly  understand  or  appreciate  your  views, 
yet  still,  observing  the  whole  world,  I  may  say, 
against  yen,  and  knowing  the  inveterate  preju- 
dices of  mankind,  I  wss  fearful  mat  bom  my 
mind  and  body  would  be  worn  out  before  the 
world  would  embrace  your  views  sufficiently  to 
give  the  matter  a  trial ;  and  as  I  saw  and  fek 
the  rapid  destruction  of  property  going  on  at 
home,  I  was  naturally  desirous  to  secure  (if 
such  could  be  done,  though  I  am  since  doubtful 
of  that  here  or  say  where  else)  an  asylum  of 
comfort  and  repose  Ibr  my  family.  However, 
I  must  candidly  confess  to  you,  that  I  was 
then  but  imperfect  in  your  views  and  ideas. 
Since  that  time,  however,  further  experience 
and  manifold  events  have  opened  my  eyes  more 
fully  to  what  the  whole  civilised  world  wife4,  in 
the  end,  be  subjected  to;  and,  ss  I  before  men- 
tioned, I  rejoice  to  perceive  fhat  there  is  now 
(from  dire  necessity)  an  early  prospect  of  your 
views  being  set  on  foot.  In  a  late  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  in  sn  article  upon  the 
Poor  Laws,  I  observe,  that  the  bugbear, 
V  topian,  hss  been  si  last  got  oyer,  sad  that  the 
trial  of  Feftenberg  s  system  is  seriously  recom- 
mended for  the  rebel  of  the  country.  Now, 
although  Fellenherg  k  named,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  yours  that  is  meant,  and  will  be 
adopted.  Since  the  matter  has  been  broached, 
in  the  best  quarter  too,  after  all  their  fbohah 
plans  of  reform  having  foiled ;  that  is  to  say, 
m  giving  the  people  mere  liberty,  without  more 
properly  seeding  and  instructing  them  first;  I 
look  forward  with  intense  snxisty  to  what  ia 
now  so  fellow*  •  *  *  At  one  time  I  was  cer- 
tainly in  great  expectation  of  your  plana  bemc 
ssjeedily  adopted ;*  but  I  afterwards  saw,  with 


considerable  concern,  that  Brougham --now 
Lord  Chancefler— hsd  apparently  lost  sight  of 
his,  ss  I  supposed,  ©nee  mvourame  interest  in 
the  cause  of  humanity ;  which  you  yourself, 
I  behove,  had  hopes  of  after  his  Journey  to 
Switaertand,  and  the  interest  he  took  in  Fellen- 
berg's,  and  even  in  your  own  establishment  st 
New  Lansrk,  as  I  recollect  you  tokt  me  he 
had  expressed  himself  to  you  on  a  visit  How. 
ever,  matters  have  now  come  to  that  pass  with 
church  and  state,  that  evasion  will  no  longer 
be  tolerated,  snd  I  now  direct  my  whole  atten- 
tion to  a  commencement  of  one  of  your  pro. 
jected  villages  of  znutual  co-operation,  as  I 
consider  the  time  to  have  fully  arrived,  aa 
you  prophesied  it  would  come,  that  the  party 
who  was  then  most  adverse  to  your  system, 
would  at  a  future  day  be  most  clamorous  for 
its  adoption.  The  Exchange  Bssaars  I  do  not 
fully  comprehend ;  but  I  suppose  they  were 
commenced  as  a  mode  of  rehef  to  the  working 
classes  in  the  interim.  I  perceive,  from  the 
tone  of  many  of  the  English  periodicals,  that 
all  parties  seem  now  to  be  coming  to  one  point, 
namely,  to  the  true  cause  of  the  distresses  of 
the  country ;  and  I  also  suppose  France  not  to 
be  behind  in  that  respect;  and,  consequently, 
when  once  that  is  agreed  upon,  the  adoption  of 
your  measures  must  irresistibly  follow.  Even 
neve,  where  you  may  suppose  plenty  of  land  to 
be  had  for  almost  nothing,  although  1  need 
hardly  inform  you  of  the  fact,  we  are  getting 
embarrassed  by  competition  in  mercantile  and 
agricultural  affairs;  snd  I  can  see  clearly, 
although  our  fate  will  be  more  distant,  yet  it 
will  not  be  less  certain  than  that  of  Europe's ; 
therefore  I  have  not  entirely  abandoned  my 
long-perished  desire  to  return  to  my  native 
land,  and  Hve  and  die  in  one  of  the  viuases  of 
mutual  cooperation ;  for  I  am  convinced  that 
no  one  can  know  any  thing  like  comfort  snd 
happiness  ss  society  now  standi.  There  is  such 
a  restless  desire  for  liberty  and  equality  every 
where,  and  increasing  every  day,  that  h  baffles 
all  attempts  to  enjoy  quiet  of  body  or  mind : 
indeed,  perplexity  seems  abroad  all  over." 

Mr.  Owen  had  much  pleasure  in  saying  mat 
another  labourer  was  in  the  field,  namely,  Mr. 
Bernard,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, — a 
place  of  all  others  the  least  likely  to  produce  a  plan 
for  the  complete  reform  of  the  evils  of  society. 
This  gsndemsn  had  published  a  very  expensive 
work  on  the  "  Theory  of  the  Constitution." 
Mr.  O.  had  had  considerable  communication 
with  him  since  the  publication  of  his  work,— 
for  he  did  not  know  him  before;  and  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  mat  it  is  of  no  use  to  reform 
society  by  degrees,-— but  that  we  must  pull 
down  the  whole  fabric,  snd  rebuild  it  entirely 
anew.  He  slso  censiders  that  the  regeneration 
of  society  will  arise  from  the  working  classes. 
Since  Mr.  Owen  had  been  acquainted  with  him, 
he  had  got  rid  of  several  ef  his  greatest  preju- 
dices. 

After  speaking  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Bernard 
as  that  of  the  most  lesrned  practical  man  he 
had  hitherto  met  with,  the  lecturer  referred  to 
the  critique  of  the  work  in  last  week's  Crieie, 
taken  from  the  Eweter  Gazette—*  high  church 
paper,  and  recommended  its  perusal  to  his 
nearer*.  The  work  was  also  alluded  to  aa  fol- 
lows by  Blackwood,  likewise  an  organ  of  the 
Tory  and  high-church  party : — 

"'The  English/  says  Napoleon,  care  a 
nation  of  Shopkeeper*/  Jn  mis  single  ex- 
pression is  to  be  found  the  true  secret  of  die 
pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  sH  classes  have 
been  involved  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  of 


the  total  failure  of  the  Reform  Parliament  to 
administer  anv,  even  the  slightest,  relief  to  the 
real  necessities  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  undue, 
the  overwhelming  ascendancy  which  the  class 
of  traders,  money-lenders,  snd  shopkeepers, 
have  of  late  years  been  constantly  acquiring 
ourovsteri  and  manufacturers,  that 


the 
is,  over  the  working  classes,  which  has  pre* 
duced  all  die  false  measures  into  which  the 
Tories  were  seduced  in  the  last  ten  years  of 
their  administration,  and  has  at  last  preci- 
pitated die  nation,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into 
die  bonds  of  the  ehepocrom  and  montifoeracy, 
riveted  round  their  necks  by  Reform  m  Pur- 
Hameat. 

"  That  this  hss  been  die  chief  cause  ef  ell  the 
public  distress ;  that  it  has  been  the  remote 
out  certain  parent  of  die  Free  Trade  system, 
die  change  In  the  Currency,  and  the  abandon* 
ment  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  hideous  infant » 
factories,  and,  last  of  sH,  of  the  fatal  Reform 
in  Parliament,  which  has  at  once  prostrated 
the  whole  working  and  producing  done*  at  the 
feet  of  she  buying  and  conourning,-->we  appre- 
hend to  be  as  dear  aa  any  proposition  is 
Euclid.  We  sre  preparing  and  coflectmg  ma- 
terials for  tins  great  subject,  which  will  be 
fully  developed  in  our  next  number,  and  would 
have  appeared  in  this,  were  it  not  that  the 
instant  approach  of  the  great  strike  on  the 
1st  March  imperatively  cats  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Trades'  Unions,  which  are  ki  met 
only  consequence  and  coronary  from  the  dread- 
ful political  errors  into  which  the  people, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  political  faction,  whose 
interests  were  adverse  to  their  own,  have  bees 
led,  and  the  ruinous  ascendency  given  to  that 
faction  by  the  Reform  Bui." 

To  these  remarks  of  Blackwood,  the  follow- 
ing is  appended  as  a  note : — "  The  above  view 
coincides  with  what  has  been  recently  ano! 
powerfully  advanced  in  a  most  able  and  origins! 
work,  entitled  <  Theory  of  the  Constitution,'  by 
J.  B.  Bernard,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  With  msny  opinions  of  that 
gentleman  we  by  no  means  concur ;  and,  in 
particular,  his  speculations  about  the  approach- 
nig  discovery  of  moral  evfl  and  regeneration  of 
society  are  totsfly  unworthy  of  an  author  of 
so  much  information.  But  his  book  is  truly 
a  work  of  genius :  his  views  of  the  historical 
changes  of  the  constitution,  though  eometimea 
exaggerated,  are  always  original,  ^enerafly 
just  and  profound ;  and  his  clear  insight  into 
the  intimate  connexion  between  democracy 
and  monied  ascendency,  is  not  only  historically 
true,  but  in  the  highest  degree  important  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Bernard  and  Sir  D.  Sandford 
will  soon  become  good  Conservatives.  Men  of 
original  thought,  as  they  are,  wfH  never  receive 
the  law  from  Holland  snd  Lansdowne  House, 
as  the  Whigs  do  on  every  subject  ofpolitics, 
literature,  philosophy,  and  taste.  We  shall 
take  sn  early  opportunity  of  making  Mr. 
Bernard's  work  known  to  our  readers.** 

Whether  or  not  it  was,  ssid  Mr.  Owen, 
that,  when  this  promise  was  made,  the  rev 
viewer  had  read  only  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Bernard's  work,  and  on  perusing  the  re- 
mainder saw  that  its  tendency  was  of  too 
liberal  a  nature  for  him  to  advocate,  he  had 
not  since  so  much  as  mentioned  the  title  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  Cobbett,  of  the  very  opposite  party,  thus 
speaks  of  the  work : 

"  From  the  tide  of  this  book  our  readers 
would  perhaps  naturally  enough  conclude,  thr 
the  author  is  a  man  violently  attached  to  o 
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of  the  great  political  parties  of  the  day :  either 
a  Whig,  whose  object  is  to  extol  the  "Glorious 
Revolution  of  1688/'  deify  Soraers,  Burnet, 
and  Godolphin,  expatiate  on  the  principles  of 
liberty  then  established,  and  sing  Io  triumphs 
over  the  Reform  Bill  of  1830 ;  or  a  Tory,  who 
looks  back  with  raptures  is  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  the  powers  of  Harley,  St.  John, 
and  Swift  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  talks  in 
heroics  of  the  firm  conjunction  between  church 
and  state  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Sacheverell ;  and 
mournfully  exclaims,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
i  that  the  time  is  now  past  when  it  is  an  hon- 
ourable ambition  in  any  man  to  aspire  to  a 
seat  in  the  royal  councils ;'  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  he  is  neither.  We  should  have  been  still 
more  happy  to  have  enlisted  such  a  recruit  into 
the  ranks  of  Radicalism ;  but  we  fear  he  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  expert  in  the  manual  exercise  of 
our  party.  It  is,  however,  refreshing  to  find  a 
man,  educated  in  one  of  the  hot-beds  of  poli- 
tical party  (Cambridge)  searching  into  history, 
with  a  view  to  come  to  correct  conclusions, 
rather  than  to  advance  the  exparte  statements 
of  the  leaders  of  the  political  faith  in  which  he 
must  have  been  educated.    •     *    • 

"  The  two  chapters  on  the  depreciation  of 
the  standard  of  value  by  Mr.  Pitt,  contain  one 
of  the  most  lucid  views  of  a  question  which  a 
succession  of  designing  men  have  laboureed  to 
make  complicated,  that  we  have  had  the  fortune 
to  meet  with.  If  we  had  been  indebted  to  Mr. 
Bernard  for  this  able  exposition  alone,  which 
is  contained  in  these  chapters  and  the  succeed- 
ing ones,  explaining  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  the  appreciation  of  the  standard  of 
value,  which  took  place  in  1819,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Peel,  he  had  then  done 
enough  to  entitle  himself  to  the  lasting  thanks 
of  his  country.     *     *     * 

"  Mr.  Bernard,  after  having  actually  laid 
down  the  present  state  of  the  empire,  shortly 
informs  us  of  his  remedies  for  the  cure  of  the 
formidable  disease,  and  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble respect  for  the  author's  motives,  which  we 
believe  to  be  most  pure,  we  must  say,  his  con- 
clusion is  quite  as  { lame  and  impotent'  as 
Iago's.  The  discovery  of  the  origin  of  moral 
evil  is  the  power  by  which  the  nation  is  to 
extricate  itself  from  its  embarrassments.  Several 
reasons  are  given  for  asserting  that  die  know- 
ledge of  the  origin  of  moral  evil  is  attainable 
by  man ;  and  mat  its  discovery  is  now  about 
to  take  place  in  England.  These  reasons  are 
certainly  flattering  to  us  as  a  nation,  but  they 
may  applied,  with  equal  weight,  to  support  the 
untenable  theory  of  any  state  doctor.  The 
Btrangest  part  of  the  crotchet  is,  that  this  dis- 
covery will  be  made  by  the  English  working 
people,  who  are  said  to  be  alone  capable  of  ac- 
complishing their  own  regeneration,  as  well  as 
that  of  mankind  at  large.  We  believe  that 
the  working  people  of  this  country  will  effect 
a  great  change  in  our  condition,  but  certainly 
not  from  any  knowledge  of  moral  evil,  but  from 
their  determination  to  destroy  the  system  of 
paper  money." 

The  author  of  the  "Theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution," at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  volume, 
which  is  all  that  is  hitherto  published,  states 
that,  if  it  should  meet  with  the  reception  he 
expected,  he  would  publish  a  second  volume, 
containing  in  detail  what  he  considered  the 
remedies  for  the  present  evils  of  society.  The 
work  is  selling  very  well,  and  the  author  is 
preparing  his  second  volume  for  publication. 
"He  has  called  on  me,°  said  Mr.  Owen,  "several 
times,  to  ascertain  if  my  views  on  several  sub- 


jects coincided  with  his.  I  have  told  him, 
among  many  other  things,  that  the  working 
population  consists  of  two  classes ;  one,  idle, 
drunken,  and  dissolute,  the  creatures  of  all 
bad  habits;  the  other,  which  was  rapidly 
increasing,  was  intelligent,  well-disposed,  not 
violent,  and  not  to  be  moved  to  action  without 
they  thoroughly  understood  the  principles  re- 
commended to  them.  I  also  told  mm  that 
the  working  classes  could  not  read  his  work 
if  it  was  so  expensively  got  up  as  his  first 
volume."  Mr.  Bernard  had  since  sent  him  the 
following  letter : 

"  To  Robert  Owen. 
"  My  i>  ear  Sir, — With  reference  to  what  you 
tell  me  of  its  being  the  wish  of  all  the  best  in- 
formed members  of  the  Trades'  Unions  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  landowners  and  farmers, 
for  purposes  of  mutual  protection  against  that 
party  in  the  state  which  is  now  endeavouring 
to  establish  principles  of  government  diametri- 
cally opposed,  as  you  and  I  think,  to  the  fair 
claims  of  native  industry,  I  beg  to  mention 
that,  fully  believing  a  junction  between  the 
landowners  and  farmers  and  the  Trades'  Unions 
to  be  practicable,  and  likewise  most  desirable, 
if  it  could  be  accomplished,  I  do  not  consider 
it  either  practicable  or  desirable,  so  long  as  these 
Unions  designate  themselves  by  a  name  which 
implies  hostility  to  land,  and  employ  a  lan- 
guage which  tne  landowners  conceive  to  be 
subversive  of  the  institution  of  property.  The 
name  € Trades'  Unions'  conveys  an  impression 
that  such  Unions  are  formed  to  promote  the 
interests  of  trade,  that  is,  the  interests  of  the 
raonied,  commercial,  and  shop-keeping  classes, 
in  opposition  to  the  classes  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  production  of  all  descriptions,  includ- 
ing the  collective  body  of  working  people,  both 
agricultural  and  manufacturing.  The  first 
step,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  these  Unions 
(which  are,  in  fact,  Unions  of  working  people, 
whose  interest  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
landowners  and  farmers)  towards  an  amicable 
understanding  with  the  latter  classes,  appears 
to  me  to  be,  mat  they  should  change  their  pre- 
sent name,  which  implies  trading  views,  to  one 
more  expressive  of  the  conservative  ones, 
which  they  entertain  at  heart.  What  think 
you  of  the  following: — ' Conservative  Union 
of  Working  People  for  establishing  the  Rights  of 
Industry  and  Humanity,  and  preventinga  Revo- 
lution  of  Violence  ?'  This  would  mark  at  once 
their  determination  to  support  the  land,  in  op- 
position to  the  schemes  of  die  fundholders  and 
shopkeepers,  and  would  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  plan  which  I  am  about  to  lay  before 
the  nation.  The  principles  on  which  that  plan 
is  founded  are  contained  in  the  first  vol*  of  my 
work,  lately  published,  on  the  theory  of  the 
Constitution,  which  you  are  already  acquainted 
with;  but  that  you  may  obtain  a  little  further 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  plan,  I  send  you 
theintroductory  chapter  tomy  second  vol,  which 
is  not  yet  ready  for  publication,  but  whieh  will 
be  ready,  I  trust,  by  the  time  the  people  are 

Erepared  to  receive  it.  Meanwhile,  you  are  at 
berty  to  circulate  the  Introductory  Chapter,  if 
you  tnink  it  will  be  of  service.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  Unions  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  die  contents  of  my  first  voL,  that 
tney  may  see  the  principles  on  which  alone  I 
am  disposed  to  co-operate  with  them,  but  the 
price  (14s.)  puts  it  out  of  die  reach  of  working 
people.  However,  if  the  Unions  should  like 
my  views,  when  you  come  to  explain  them, 
and  think  it  worth  their  while  to  inspect  them 
more  narrowly,  I  beg  to  state  that  they  are 


welcome  to  publish  my  first  volume  in  aiy 
cheap  form,  in  numbers  or  otherwise,  that  is 
likely  to  promote  its  being  read  amongst  die 
working  people  at  large,  and  to  apply  toe  pro- 
fits to  die  advantage  of  the  Unions  ;  with  this 
stipulation  merely,  that  no  publication,  of  it 
shall  take  place  that  will  interfere  with  the  safe 
of  the  book  amongst  those  who  can  afford  to 
buy  it  from  my  publishers,  Messrs.  Ridgway. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

"JA8.  B.  BERNARD. 
"Sidmouth,  July  8,  1834." 

Mr.  Owen  promised,  on  some  future  occa- 
sion, to  read  the  Introductory  Chapter  men- 
tioned in  the  letter,  which  would  put  his 
hearers  more  completely  in  possession  of  die 
author's  views,  which  are  radical  in  the  ex- 
treme, meditating  changes  in  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  and  great  alterations  in  reli- 
gion; it  will  show  that  we  are  acting  on  Cake 
principles,  and  that  so  long  as  we  shall  act  on 
those  principles,  we  shall  continue  to  get  worse 
and  worse,  increasing  in  misery  and  wretched- 
ness, until  the  patience  of  the  people  shall  be 
exhausted,  and  scenes  of  violence  ensue. 

Mr.  Finch,  of  Liverpool,  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  and  in  promoting 
the  establishment  of  temperance  societies  as 
one  means  to  the  great  end,  then  came  forward, 
and  stated  that,  having  been  summoned  to 
London  to  give  evidence  before  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's Committee  of  the  House  of  Comnwcs 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  and  remedies  ef 
drunkenness,  he  was  anxious,  while  here,  to 
employ  his  time  as  usefully  as  possible,  tad 
with  this  view  came  forward  on  the  presenttc- 
casion.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  six  weeks' 
tour  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  principal  towm 
through  which  he  passed  he  had  delivered  lec- 
tures advocating  a  better  state  of  society  than 
the  existing  one.  He  did  not,  however,  at 
present  contemplate  so  great  a  change  a*  the 
author  of  the  work  just  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Owen.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  fee 
causes  of  the  evils  of  society  before  any  efficient 
remedies  can  be  applied  for  their  removal  He 
considers  there  are  four  chief  causes  to  which 
all  these  evils  may  be  traced :  first,  ignorance; 
second,  drunkenness;  third,  individual  inte- 
rest, or  selfishness,  with  its  attendants,  mono- 
poly and  competition ;  and  fourth,  the  want  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  circumstances, 
and  that  man's  character  is  formed  fir  and  net 
by  himself.  Losing  sight  of  these  prinenpies, 
measures  have  been  proposed  for  die  benefit  w* 
the  poorer  classes,  without  producing  theio- 
ticipated  effects.  Amongst  other  plans  pro* 
posed  was  the  Reform  Bill,  which  had  not 
relieved  the  distresses  of  die  country  ;  neither 
had  the  residence  of  landlords  on  tnetr  estates 
this  effect  in  the  south  of  England  or  in  York- 
shire. The  repeal  of  tithes  had  been  proposed; 
but  in  countries  where  there  were  no  dikes, 
distress  existed  as  much  as  in  oar  oVm.  The 
repeal  of  taxes,  it  was  thought  by  some,  would 
have  the  desired  effect;  but  in  America,  where 
there  were  scarcely  any  taxes,  and  in  France, 
where  they  were  much  fewer  than  with  us, 
distress  existed  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
repeal  of  the  Union  would  not  give  to  the  pespJe 
of  Ireland  a  greater  share  of  their  proctactions 
or  prevent  competition.  Emigration  would 
injure  a  country,  by  taking  away  nearly  all  the 
best  part  of  the  population— the  weR-disposed 
industrious,  and  sober ;  and  leaving  the  idfe. 
dissolute,  and  drunken,  to  prey  on  that  put 
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which  remained.  Poor  laws  could  not  mate- 
rially benefit  Ireland;  in  England  we  are  now 
paying  upwards  of  eight  millions  a-year  for 
the  support  of  oar  poor,  with  every  prospect  of 
the  amount  increasing  to  ten  or  twelve  millions 
in  a  very  short  time,  if  some  remedy  were  not 
adopted,  and  still  we  are  surrounded  with 
growing  poverty  and  wretchedness  to  a  degree 
which  was  horrible  to  contemplate.  Neither 
did  our  distress  arise  from  over-population,  as 
maintained  by  Malthus,  Miss  Martineau,  and 
others  of  the  political  economists. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  How  shall  we 
remove  the  evils  spoken  of?  In  the  lecturer's 
opinion,  these  questions  would  be  best  answered 
by  referring  to  facts.  He  then  gave  a  most 
interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the  Ralahine 
Community,  established  in  Ireland  by  Mr. 
Vandeleur  on  his  estate,  which  he  (Mr.  Finch) 
visited  about  three  years  ago,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  the  operations  going  on,  that  he  remained 
there  some  weeks  in  order  to  examine  into  all 
the  minutis  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Vandeleur 
having  been  for  some  time  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Owen's  views,  determined 
to  introduce  them  as  far  as  possible  on  his 
estate.  Circumstances  induced  him  to  adopt 
the  community  system  sooner  than  he  had  in- 
tended. His  steward  having  been  murdered 
by  the  Terry  Alts,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Craig, — a 
gentleman  now  engaged  by  Lady  Byron  in 
forming  schools  on  our  principles.  They  at 
first  met  with  considerable  difficulties,  chiefly 
in  engaging  bands.  At  length  Mr.  V.  got 
together  about  forty  individuals  of  the  very 
poorest  class,  in  order,  if  the  plan  should  not 
succeed,  they  might  not  have  tne  power  to  say 
they  had  been  injured  by  it  He  engaged  to 
let  Ralahine  estate  (about  600  acres)  for  700/. 
rent,  and  2007.  a-year  more  for  machinery  and 
agricultural  implements ;  the  first  year  to  be  a 
money  rent,  and  every  year  afterwards  at  a 
fixed  corn  rent,  which  should  not  be  increased 
whatever  improvements  the  tenants  might 
make  on  the  estate.  They  were  to  have  a  long 
lease,  and  to  replace  at  the  end  of  the  term  the 
tools  and  cattle  which  were  on  the  farm  at  its 
commencement.  As  they  were  persons  without 
a  shilling  capital,  or  property  of  any  description, 
Mr.  V.  undertook  to  furnish  them  with  food, 
until  they  had  a  return  from  the  soil.  He  opened 
a  store.  To  prevent  the  tenants  over-drawing 
on. the  store,  their  time  was  regularly  valued, 
and  labour-notes  issued.  The  provisions  also 
had  fixed  values. 

The  washing  and  mending  were  each  done 
in  separate  places.  The  children,  as  soon  as 
weaned,  were  sent  to  the  infant  school ;  at 
about  eight  years  of  age  they  were  admitted 
into  the  dining-room,  and  were  employed  in 
some  light  work,  such  as  picking  stones ;  and 
were  continued  to  be  boarded  and  educated 
without  any  expense  to  their  parents.  The 
men  had  meat,  drink,  washing,  and  lodging,  at 
an  expense  of  two  shillings  a.  week,  and  their 
wages  were  four  shillings;  so  that  all  their 
necessaries,  except  clothes,  were  supplied  to 
them  at  half  their  earnings ;  and  to  the  women 
in  the  same  proportion.  Although  these  men 
had  not  the  food  and  comforts  he  should 
recommend  for  working  people,  they  had  more 
of  both  than  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  gene- 
rally procure,  and  when,  he  saw  them,  they 
appeared  more  healthy,  cheerful,  and  con- 
tented than  the  same  number  of  labourers  he 
had  any  where  met  with.  To  abolish  drunk- 
enness, no  whiskey  was  allowed  on  the  estate, 
and  as  their  labour-notes  were  only  taken  at 


the  store,  they  were  prevented  from  procuring 
it  at  alL  To  support  the  sick,  a  fund  was 
established,  to  which  each  person  paid  one 
halfpenny  per  week ;  and  the  sick  received  the 
same  wages  as  when  at  work.  By  this  means 
sympathy  was  excited  for  the  sick,  and  as  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  society  that  the  patient 
should  return  to  work  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
members  used  all  their  means  to  effect  his 
speedy  restoration  to  health,, 

The  parents  not  being  troubled  with  their 
children,  and  knowing  tney  were  well  taken 
care  of,  were  released  from  a  load  of  anxiety, 
and,  when  their  day's  work  was  done,  could 
sit  and  talk  together,  or  walk  out  in  peace  and 
happiness.  Tne  regulations  with  respect  to 
marriages  were  well  calculated  to  answer  the 
ends  proposed.  The  females  were  raised  in 
every  respect  to  an  equality  with  the  males. 
If  a  woman  had  a  disagreeable,  quarrelsome 
husband,  she  could  easily  tell  him,  if  he  did 
not  put  a  control  on  his  temper,  she  would 
dine  in  the  public  hall,  and  go  and  sleep  with 
the  single  women  in  the  female  dormitories : 
and  the  men  could  do  the  same  with  quarrel- 
some wives.  The  women,  being  freed  from 
their  children,  went  to  work  as  well  as  the 
men,  and  were  paid  accordingly,  and  conse- 
quently were  totally  independent  of  the  men. 

Among  many  other  plans,  all  admirably 
adapted  to  the  objects  intended  to  be  attained, 
we  shall  merely  mention  the  method  of  regu- 
lating the  labour  of  the  society.  Every  even- 
ing the  committee  wrote  on  slates,  which  were 
afterwards  hung  up  in  the  dining-hall,  the 
labour  to  be  performed  by  each  individual, 
fixing  the  place  where  each  plough  or  other 
implement  was  to  be  used;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  every  person  went  into  the 
hall,  saw  what  work  he  was  appointed  to,  and 
immediately  set  about  it,without  any  grumbling 
or  dissatisfaction,  assured  mat,  as  the  interest 
of  all  was  the  same,  the  committee  had  ordered 
the  business  of  the  day,  that  each  person's 
abilities  might  be  so  employed  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  to  the  society. 

Mr.  Finch,  after  stating  that  the  members  of 
the  society  had  increased  to  eighty-one  when 
he  visited  it,  concluded  his  very  interesting 
details,  by  giving  notice  of  his  intention  of  lec- 
turing again  in  the  course  of  die  week,  (which 
was  afterwards  fixed  for  Friday  evening,  the 
25th  instant,  in  the  Institution,)  and  sat  down 
amidst  considerable  applause. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Peel  complain*  of  Mr.  Owen  accruing  the 
Committee  of  ignorance  in  the  management  of 
things  during  his  absence ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  Mr.  Owen's  absence  made  no  difference 
whatsoever  either  in  the  management  of  the 
Exchange  or  the  Crisis.  Mr.  Peel  must  just  be 
patient  under  the  charge  of  ignorance;  he  only 
shares  it  in  common  with  us  all. 


ICfte  Crtef*. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  26. 


If  the  Unions  of  the  men  are  dissolving, 
the  Unions  of  their  masters  seem  to  be 
strengthening ;  and  the  latter  are  resolved 
to  suppress  the  rising  spirit  of  combination 
amongst  their  servants,  and  bind  the  yoke 
more  tightly  upon  them.  The  declaration 
is  still  in  being,  and  its  signature  enforced, 
or  to  be  enforced  immediately.    The  mas* 


ter  builders  have  postponed  the  signature 
until  the  16th  of  August,  when  all  who 
shall  not  comply  with  their  request  are  to 
be  dismissed  from  employment.  The 
builders,  however,  seem  determined  to  per- 
severe :  as  yet  they  have  exhibited  a  degree 
of  moral  courage,  prudence,  and  consis- 
tency, which  may  serve  as  a  model  for  all 
their  fellow-workmen. 

Some  time  ago  a  resolution  was  taken 
by  them  not  to  drink  the  beer  of  Combe t 
Delafield,  &  Co.,  because  that  house  had 
been  instrumental  in  exciting  the  masters 
to  the  use  of  coercive  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Trades'  Associations, 
and  many  publicans  have  been  obliged  to 
change  their  brewers  on  this  very  account. 
Messrs.  Cubitt,  roaster  builders,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  have  some  pecuniary  interest  in 
Delafield's  business,  summoned  their  work- 
men before  them  last  week,  to  know  the 
reason  why  they  would  not  drink  Dela- 
iield's beer,  supplied  from  a  public-house 
near  their  shop  in  Gray's  Inn- lane,  at  the 
same  time  tendering  the  "  Declaration"  for 
them  to  sign.     The  men  maintained  ttieir 
right  to  spend  their  money  how  and  where 
they  pleased,    and   refused   to  put  their 
names  to  the' slavish  document.      They 
were  then  told  that  they  would  be  imme- 
diately dismissed  from  employment.     The 
men  still  persisting  in  their  resolution,  were 
told  that,  if  they  would  return  to  their  for- 
mer habit  of  drinking  Combe  and  Co.'s 
beer,  they  might  return  to  their  employ- 
ment, and  the  declaration  should  be  with- 
held until  the  16th  of  August.     The  men 
refused ;  and  all,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
six  hundred,  immediately  left  the  premises. 
This  is  merely  the  beginning  of  a  grand 
struggle  with  the  builders  and  the  masters ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  it  is  in  every 
respect  a  struggle  for  liberty  and  principle, 
which  is  the  only  species  of  warfare  that 
can    ultimately    prove    beneficial.     The 
builders  are  at  present  the  most  interesting 
body  of  the  working  classes.    The  fate  of 
the   Unions  in  a  great  measure  depends 
upon  their  exertion  and  success ;  if  they 
succeed,  they  succeed  for  ever ;  they  esta- 
blish a  right  which  can  never  be  taken 
from  them.     They  are  not  merely  striking 
for  an  additional  shilling  or  eighteen-pence 
a-week  or  day,  of  which  they  might   be 
deprived  in  a  month,  after  several  weeks' 
starvation  to  obtain  it.    They  are  making 
a  stand  for  a  moral  and  political  right,  and 
in   doing  so  we  hope  they  will,  at  the 
same  time,  so  thoroughly  organize  them- 
selves during  the  contest  as  to  be  able  to 
proceed  to  future  and  more  important  mea- 
sures, with  the  wisdom  and  decision  of  ex- 
perience. 

We  know  not  whether  this  be  deemed 
too  personal  for  the  Crisis  or  not ;  perhaps) 
we  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  the  nam** 
of  Cubitt,  Combe,  Delafield,  &c.,  bat 
merely  the  principle.    We  tried  this  latter, 
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but  it  would  not  do ;  we  could  notawder- 
standit;  it  wn too  spiritual ;  and  then  the 
beer,  what  oouW  we  do  with  the  principle 
of  fermented  liquors  1  for  there  is  as  much 
personality  in  alluding  to  or  abusing  bad 
beer  as  a  bad  character.  So,  perhaps  we 
have  committed  another  mistake,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  infonnimr  our  readers  in 
what  predicament  the  builders  are  placed, 
and  wfcat  is  the  struggle  which  they  now 
anticipate ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth  once 
more,  we  do  think  it  a  most  tyrannical  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Cubitts  to  enforce  such 
conditions  upon  their  workmen,  who  are 
equally  well  entitled  as  their  masters  to 
associate  and  spend  their  money  on  what 
sort  of  liquor  is  most  agreeable  to  their 
palates.  It  is  an  intrusion  into  the  liberty 
of  private  life,  which  must  be  recorded. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  a  large 
bill,  which  the  builders  have  posted  up  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  : 

Notice. — Fellow  Workmen  in  the  Building 
Line,  whether  unionists  or  not !    The  masters 
have  commenced  a  base  and  an  unjustifiable 
attack  upon  us,  and  shall  we  not  defend  our- 
selves by  just  and  moral  means  ?     We  have 
united  to  protect  our  families  from  oppression, 
which  is  toe  duty  of  every  man  who  has  the 
slightest  feelings  of  humanity  in  Ms  breast 
Our  demands  are  grounded  on  the  laws  of 
justice ;  and  if  masters  were  not  tyrants,  they 
would  have  acceded  to  our.  demands.    The 
masters  tiave  "been  assisted  by.  The  Times 
newspaper,  to  set  forward  to  the  public  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  facts  relative  to  a  strike 
which  has  taken  place  at  a  certain  Builder's 
m  Gra/s-inn^road,  we  adopt  the  following 
plan  of  making  known  to  the  public  and  our 
fellow  men  the  real  truth  connected  with  this 
strike.    The  heads  of  this  firm,  who  have  so 
much  decried  the  principles  of  union  to  protect, 
have  really  entered  into  a  combination  with 
others  to  injure  their  fellow  creatures    and 
starve  their  families,  by  wishing  mem  to  sign 
a  bond  or  declaration  that  they  do  not,  neither 
will    they,  belong  to  any  union  or  society. 
The  men  could  not  consent  to  degrade  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-men  by  sign- 
ing such  a  base  document    They  were  also 
requested  to  bind  themselves  to  make  use  of 
no  other  than  Combe  and  Delafield's  beer; 
which  was  unfair  and  exclusive  dealing,  which 
no  man  will  sanction  ;  the  men  were  therefore 
obliged  to  strike  $  but  it  it  set  forth  in  the  Times 
mat  298  men  have  signed  their  names  to  that 
document.  There  certainly  are  not  more  than 
Sixty  names   to  the  document,  and  those  are 
clerks,  apprentices,  carmen,  ostlers,  watchmen, 
and  errand  boys,  with  the  exception  of  three 
perjured  men,  who  have  urged  every  man  in 
the  employ  to  join  the  union,  and  have  'now 
betrayea  mem.  Let  every  tradesman,  publican, 
and  shopkeeper  stand  forward  and  assist  to 
prevent  slavery  from  being  introduced  into 
what  is  called  a  free  country.    Fellow. work, 
men,  be  not  deluded  :  Combe  and  Delafield 
have  sent  to  us,  and  wish  to  defeat  us  by  de- 
eapove  means ;  but  we  are  not  to  be  deceived. 
They  wish  us  to  finish  the  work  this  certain 
Arm  has  commenced.  We  have  more  honour 
attached  to  us ;  let  them  draw  themselves  from 
die  masters'  combination,  and  we  will  again 
perform  their  work ;  but  -until  then  we  shall 


be  as  firm  as  men  and  Englishmen  were  ever 
found  to  be !  Let  them  meet  us,  and  they  shall 
find  us  men  of  principle  and  discretion :  we 
wffl  unite  our  interest  with  theirs,  if  they  will 
unite  than  with  ours;  we  win  proclaim  peace, 
and  sit  convulsions  will  cease. 


DIALOGUE 
Between  a  Unionist  and  a  Strang*  cmtkmed. 
S.  At  die  termination  of  our  last  conversa- 
tion you  said  you  would  explain  die.  cause  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  upper  and  middle  dates* 
relative  to  the  present  state  of  the  working 


give.  Some  people  say  that  food,  data* 
hemes,  &e.  ore.,  oanatitute  redwa&a,  mi 
that  money  fe  the  mere  rcprcseittanvs  of  lass 
things,  and  I  very  much  mdme  to  ia»  oti. 
nion;  but,  on  *e  other  hand,  I  ahrsysfaife 
most  cunning  and  the  sharpest  psopk  info 
money,  or  what  yon  would  perns*  cat  m  > 
shadow,  while  they  set  very  tone  rate  <a 
what  you  would  call  the  substance;  andtii 
conduct  does  appear  to  me  vary  strange;  but  1 
am  certain  there  must  be  some  gnat  fibe?  is 
our  proceedings,  aomo  cause,  atthouth  tt  k 


U.  I  recoDeet  my  promise,  and  wfli  now 
tulfil  it.  '  These  classes  admit  that  there  is 
a  surplus  of  capital  and  of  labour,  and  also  a 
surplus  of  all  articles,  purchaseahle  by  money, 
for  all  who  have  the  money  to  expend? 
S.  I  believe  they  all  admit  these  three  points. 
U.  And  also  that  they  one  and  all  desire  to 
increase  their  riches  ? 

S.  No  one  can  doubt  the  existence  of  this 
desire  in  ail  classes,  and  especially  in  the  mid. 
die  and  upper  classes. 

U.  And  is  not  labour  the  source  of  all  wealth, 
and  the  creator  of  capital,  although,  at  first,  by 
slow  degrees? 
S.  Certainly. 

U.  And  labour  and  capital,  well  directed, 
the  means  of  producing  riches  expeditiously  to 
a  great  amount  ? 
S.  Yes. 

U.  Why,  then,  as  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  desire  to  increase  the  wealth  of  society, 
do  they  not  unite  the  surplus  labour  and  sur- 
plus capital  to  produce  additional  riches  ? 

S.  I  really  cannot  answer  that  question,  and 
it  has  very  often  not  only  puxzlad  me,  but  all 
those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  sub- 
ject Those  who  think  they  understand  these 
matters  best,  say  that  if  more  food,  clothes, 
houses,  &c,  were  brought  into  existence  by 
the  full  application  of  our  capital  and  labour, 
that  the  increased  quantities  of  these  articles, 
however  much  they  are  required  by  the  poor. 
would  not  produce  more  money,  but  leas,  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  use  in  producing  or 
making  any  more  of  these  things,  necessary  as 
they  are  to  human  existence  or  enjoyment,  or 
however  much  the  poor  may  desire  to  obtain 
and  use  them.  The  rich  have  as  much  as  they 
can  use;  and  the  poor,  for  want  of  money, 
cannot  purchase  them,  conseeuandy,  there  is 
no  market  for  them ;  and  under  these  otcum- 
stances,  the  more  there  is  produced  of  them  the 
less  will  be  the  monied  value  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity at  market.  This  is  all  the  information  I 
can  obtain  from  any  party,  rich  or  poor*  upon 
this  certainly  very  perplexing  question. 

U.  You  say  there  is  no  demand  or  market 
for  these  things,  because  there  is  no  money  in 
the  possession  of  those  who  are  really  very 
much  in  want  of  all  these  things,  and  who 
would  buy  them  immediately  if  they  had 
money  ? 

S.  It  is  the  want  of  money  that  makes  capital 
and  labour  of  so  Kttle  value  compared  with  the 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held  some  years 
ago,  when  both  were  more  scarce  than  they 
are  at  present. 

U.  Are.the  things  mentioned,  that  is  to. say, 
food,  houses,  cjothes,  furniture,  &c  &c,  or 
money,  what  you  call  wealth  or  riches  ? 

S.r  I  am  a  good  deal  puazled  by  this  ques- 
tion also,  and  do  not  know  well  what  answer  to 


tadflsn f konTtmv public,  why  mosey  saddle 

__— iktaw  wines*  genhmrth  should  sink  tans? 
daily  in  pmbMc  estimation. 

r/.  Well,  does  not  all  mis  appear  sot  oary 
very  perplexing,  but  very  irrational?  Codd 
we  do  without  food,  dothes,  houses,  aadofer 
necessaries  of  Hfe,  although  we  hsd  mosejto 
the  full  extent  of  our  desires? 

S.  No,  certainly  not 

U.  Could  we  do  without  goM  or  aTw,it 
we  had  abundance  of  good  food,  domes,  tana,  i 
furniture,  and  an  the  other  nccesssria  od 
comforts  of  Hfe?  ' 

S.  No  doubt  we  could;  some  of  enroiw. 
ments  would  be  wanting, but  in  asbort period 
their  loss  would  not  be  materially  ft&  oyauy 
portion  of  mankind. 

U.  Now  consider  weH  what  reply  ywtnde 
to  my  question.  Wfll  the  nations  of  Aestrid 
be  more  benefited  by  a  system  which i  sM 
insure  an  abundance  of  money  in  a  few  bias, 


and  a  very  deficient  supply  of  the     ^ 

and  comforts  of  Hfe  for  the  many;  orWs 

system  that  shall  insure  an  abundtnce ■er w 

necessaries  and  comforts  of  Hfe  for  m,  aadw 

surplus  of  money  in  the  hands  rf  (be  few  e 

many?  . 

8.  J  <^hsve  no  difficulty  mswwenBgt* 

question  by  saying  that  it  would  be  w  n« 
for  the  happiness  of  the  population  of  eg  am- 
tries  that  there  should  be  an  *^/WJ\ 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  hrefa*.™ 
no  surplus  money  in  the  hands  of  the  few  <* 
many,  than  that  mere  should  be  asan*s« 
money  and  a  defidency  of  the  neceajtiw  «* 
comforts  of  life,  and  more  e^^^jL!! 
surplus  of  money  should  be  at  the  coons* 

of  the  few.  j^i— 

U.  I  am  satisfied  wrm  the  answer^m*^ 

have  given;   common  sense,  indeed Jj"" 

make  no  other;  and  this  reply  invehtttrne- 

cessity  of  the  Trades'  Unions  to_betfff~*: 

sdves  immediately  to  effect  an  «rt"**"5; 

of  the  present  system,  which  fc  aA(^I 

collect  every  day  more  money  interne, b*p 

of  the  few  most  useless  and  w0™mi"Jl 

population,   and  to  deprive  *fJ?j%J![ 

create  the  necessaries  and  comfbrteef  *$ 

their  just  and  equitable  pronortionrfttff» 

and  no  party  can  or  wfll  effect  &**?£ 

except  through  the  union  and  aid  of  the*** 

trious  classes.  ^- 

S.  But  the  working  classes  *^*?*zl 
dent  knowledge  and  experience  to  *•*£" 
a  system,  or,9if  devised  for  thenj  *&** 
unity  of  purpose  and  steaaXj*u£vI 
verance  to  Bupport  any  party  who  iy* 
ling  to  assist  them  m enwfagieAt^-jk 
in  their  condition  j  and  therdfote  *?*?■* 
have  the  means  and  the  kno^W^^gJE 
the  most  valuable  assistance  **™J?J^ 
support,  because  they  have  *> /St^S* 
the  discretion  or  perseverance  of  toe  ww»* 
dasses*     d  bv  ViV  /V  J^v  L^_ 

U.  But  suppose  mat  the  mom  « 
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sad  the  best-disposed  among  them  had  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge,  through  their  late  disas- 
trous experience,  to  discover  the  necessity  of 
adopting  other  measures  than  those  which  the 
working  classes  hare  hitherto  pursued,  and 
should  determine  now,  at  their  next  great  dele- 
fate  meeting,  to  waste  no  more  funds  nor  time 
in  mere  temporary  expedients,  but  to  decide 
upon  a  plan  and  to  carry  it  through  like  men  of 
business,  would  you  have  any  better  hope  of 
their  ultimate  success? 

&  Could  this  be  effected  with  cordial  unani- 
mity among  the  delegates,  I  should  have  better 
hope  of  their  cause  man  I  have  at  present,  or 
than  any  portion  of  the  middle  or  upper  classes 
entertain  of  their  success  by  any  or  their  past 
attempts  to  better  their  condition  by  union. 

U.  The  attempt  will  be  made,  at  this  meet- 
ing, to  form  a  general  union  of  all  the  indus- 
trious classes  for  definite  objects,  necessary  to 
their  emancipation  from  the  unfortunate  and 
destitute  condition  into  which  they  have  gra- 
dually fallen. 

5.  What  are  the  definite  objects  to  which 
you  now  refer? 

U.  1.  The  union  of  the  members  of  each 
trade,  employment,  and  occupation  over  the 
two  islands,  classed  into  tens,  hundreds,  and 
thousands*  9.  The  union  of  these  trades,  ec 
conations,  and  employments,  whether  engaged 
in  operations  upon  land,  in  manufactures,  or 
otherwise,  including  the  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers, if  they  will  unite  their  interests;  or, 
if  not,  without  them,  by  the  adoption  of  ar- 
rangements that  will  render  their  superintend- 
ing services  less  necessary.  3.  By  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bank  of  Industry  for  all  the  working 
classes,  to  be  raised  by  a  small  weekly  subscrip- 
tion from  each  member,  who  will  have  an 
interest  in  the  bank  in  proportion  to  his  or  her 
subscription.  4.  By  arrangements  to  purchase 
the  best  qualities  of  all  articles  at  the  whole, 
sale  prices.  5.  By  employing  the  surplus 
bunds  who  erenow  unemployed,  in  all  occupa- 
tions, to  produce  more  real  wealth,  either  in 
such  occupations,  or  under  well-devised  practical 
arrangements  upon  land,  in  connection  with 
some  other  useful  employment ;  that  is,  some 
other  occupation  that  would  always  supply 
young;,  iniddle-aged,  and  old,  with  work  suitable 
to  their  age  and  skill,  without  over-exhausting 
their  powers,  bodily  or  mental.  6.  By  use- 
felly  educating  the  young,  and  by  riving,  in  a 
manner  the  most  easy,  to  the  old  valuable 
practical  knowledge  ;  and  lastly,  by  introducing 
among  aM  these  improving  producers  of  wealth 
charitable,  and  kind,  and  generous  feelings 
towards  each  other;  and  for  all  the  young,  who 
are  to  be  allowed  to  be  trained  in  better  princi- 
ples and  habits,  and  placed  in  better  circum- 
stances than  we,  the  adults  of  the  industrious 
eUssesJbave  been  at  any  former  period. 

6.  Why  do  you  thins  yourselves  entitled  to 
this  great  improvement  in  your  condition  over 


V*  We  dunk  ourselves  fairly  and  fully  en- 
titled  to  this  advance  in  our  condition  by  reason 
4f  the  numberless  improvements  which  we 
lisnre  made  for  society  at  large  by  our  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  in  mechanics  and  che- 
jniatry,  enabling  one  of  us,  under  proper 
arrangements,  to  produce  more  wealth  in 
the  same  time  than,  upon  the  average  of 
jlD  the  business  of  life,  forty  or  fifty,  of  us 
could  produce  one  hundred  years  ago,  and, 
in  justice,  our  condition  ought  to  be  im- 
proved in  the  same  ratio  as  the  ©titer  classes 
Iiave  been;  while,  from  some  grievous  errors  in 


governing  our  afsirs,  the  non-producers  have 
derived  all  the  benefit  of  this  change,  while 
we  are  mow  in  a  more  destitute  and  helpless 
state  than  we  have  ever  been,  and  we  have 
become  more  than  ever  die  slaves  of  the  rich 
capitalist,  who  consumes  much  and  produces 
nothing,  without  giving  us  any  adequate  return 
to  compensate  for  our  slavery  and  degradation. 

S.  But  how  are  these  objects  to  be  accom- 
plished in  practice,  seeing  that  ail  power  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  non-producers,  who  will 
retain  it  as  long  as  they  have  power  to  do  so? 

U,  There  will  be  much  more  difficulty  in 
attaining  these  objects  than  many  of  the  work- 
ing clashes  are  aware  of,  or  than  some  of  the 
others  imagine,  on  account  of  the  necessary 
want  of  experience  among  all  the  operatives, 
and  of  practical  knowledge  among  those  who 
are  their  guides  and  instructors. 

S.  This  is  too  true,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
this  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome ;  for  those  who 
have  the  practical  knowledge  requisite  to  be  of 
any  real  service  to  the  working  classes  in  their 
present  critical  position,  are  too  much  valued 
by  the  non-producers,  and  too  well  paid  by 
them,  to  relinquish  their  services  for  die  opera- 
tives, who  are  not  iu  a  condition  to  reward 
them,  or  to  appreciate  the  value  of  their  ser- 
vices if  they  were  given  to  them  gratuitously. 
9  (7.  Yes,  it  is  so;  but  difficulties,  if  they  do 
exist,  must  be  overcome;  patience  and  perse- 
verance, aided  by  experience,  however  unsuc- 
cessful it  may  oe  at  first,  have  overcome  all 
the  difficulties  in  the  progress  of  improvement, 
from  the  most  helpless  savage  state  to  the  pre- 
sent advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the 
sciences,  by  which  one  man  can  perform  the 
labour  of  many  hundred,  and  in  some  cases  of 
many  thousand  savages,  even  after  they  had 
attained  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
fn  a  rude  manner.  That  the  working  classes 
will  overcome  these  and  all  other  difficulties 
no  one  can  reasonably  doubt ;  it  is  a  question 
Of  time  only  whether  they  shall  now  emanci- 
pate themselves,  or  be  obliged  to  defer  the 
period  until  they  shall  acquire  more  practical 
knowledge  and  experience. 

S.  But  what  measures  do  your  most  expe- 
rienced advisers  themselves  recommend  and 
expect  to  bo  adopted  at  this  great  delegate 
meeting? 

U.  I  will  enter  upon  this  most  highly  inte». 
restins;  part  of  the  subject  in  our  next  con- 
versation ;  it  is  too  important  to  begin  without 
having  time,  which  we  have  not  at  present,  to 
explain  and  discuss  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  you  fully  to  understand  it 

S.  I  feel  much  indebted  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  upon  yourself,  thus  far  to  give  me 
the  information  I  so  much  wished  for ;  but  I 
shall  be  very  impatient  until  we  meet  again, 
that  I  may  know  now  you  expect  to  overcome 
the  many  formidable  difficulties  in  practice 
which  present  themselves  to  my  mind. 


CAUSES,   CONSEQUENCES,  AND  RE- 
MEDIES OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

(From  the  Parliamentary  Review.) 
Sir, — I  have  observed,  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, your  exertions  in  the  House  of  Comnlons 
on  the  subject  of  Drunkenness.  Whatever  the 
immediate*  result  of  the  enquiry  may  be,  it 
must  have  the  effect  of  turning  public  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  the  effect  of  that  must  be 
highly  beneficial  The  evils  arising  from  that 
baneful  vice  are  directly  and  indirectly  produc- 
tive of  a  greater  amount  of  misery  and 
wretchedness  than  probably  all  causes  of  crime 


and  suffering  put  together ;  and  it  is  the  im- 
perative duty  of  every  one  connected  with  the 
legislature  of  the  country  to  promote  to  the 
utmost  any  rational  measure  that  may  be  pro- 
posed for  rooting  out  that  fertile  cause  of  im- 
morality and  crime.  The  first  attempts  in  this 
way  will,  most  probably,  he  much  ridiculed, 
and  many  wiH  consider  die  subject  unfit  for 
parliamentary  notice.  If  the  grand  object  of 
government  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
governed,  I  conceive  that  no  one  acquainted 
with  this  subject  will  deny  that  it  is  pre* 
eminendy  entitled  to  their  attention,  and  that 
they  are  highly  culpable  in  overlooking  it  in  the 
manner  they  nave. 

I  am  not  at  all  aware  what  course  it  is  your 
intention  to  pursue,  but  I  would  just  venture 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  attending;  to  the 
duties  on  different  articles  of  consumption ;  very 
much  indeed  may  be  done  in  this  way  to  pro- 
mote the  temperance  cause.  Tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar  should  be  cheapened  as  much  as  possible, 
and  the  utmost  encouragement  given  to  the 
consumption  of  such  articles.  On  the  other 
hand,  fermented  liquors  (distilled  spirits  espe- 
cially) should  be  taxed  as  much  as  they  can 
any  now  bear.  Government  could  thus  do  a 
great  deal  to  check  intemperance. 

There  is  a  consideration  of  an  important 
character  connected  with  this  subject,  which 
has  been  very  much  overlooked,  but  which 
would  probably  have  more  weight  with  the 
" collective  wisdom"  than  others  of  a  moral  or 
religious  character,  which  are  more  frequently 
brought  forward.  I  allude  to  the  enormous 
waste  of  good  substantial  food  which  takes 
place  every  year  in  making  distilled  sptrits— 
the  quantity  of  British-made  spirits  which  pays 
duty  is  about*  90,000,000  gallons  imperial 
measure  (I  have  not  the  returns  by  me).  Now, 
it  requires  one  bushel  of'  grain  to  make  two 
gallons  of  spirits;  consequendy  the  quantity  of 
grain  destroyed,  allowing  for  illicit  distillation, 
will  probably  exceed  12,000,000bushels  a-yeat! 
deducting  the  grain,  &c  left,  and  which  is  used 
in  fattening  catde,  the  amount  of  which  I  can- 
not yet  ascertain. 

If  the  rick-burners  or  any  other  set  of  des- 
peradoes destroyed  half  this  amount,  the  pub- 
lic would  consider  hanging;  too  good  for  them; 
but  the  practice  of  distillation  does  an  incal- 
culably greater  evil  than  the  rick-burners  (set- 
ting aside  the  destruction  of  private  property) ; 
it  not  merely  destroys  the  corn,  but  converts  it 
into  a  liquid  that  destroys  mankind  wholesale. 
If  the  rick-burners  destroyed  twenty  million 
bushels  every  year,  the  distillers  would  undeni- 
ably cause  tne  most  mischief  of  the  two.  I  am 
aware  it  is  objected  to  this  view  of  the  subject, 
that  the  corn  would  not  be  grown' but  for  the 
distillation.  Such  is  not  the  case,  the  greater 
part  of  the  spirits  being  used  by  those  who 
would  otherwise  consume  the  corn,  and  who, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  are  in  many  cases 
seriously  suffering  for  want  of*  the  very  food 
which  is  thus  wasted;  besides,  is  it  justifiable 
thus  to  destroy  the  bounty  of  Providence,  and 
convert  it  into  a  poisonous  liquid  ? 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  this 
matter,  I  subscribe  myself 

IGNOTUS  AMICUS. 

P.S.  Much  is  written  in  the  London  papers 
about  those  sinks  of  iniquity,  the  beer-shoos; 
the  writers  know  no  more  of  the  matter  than 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  does;  a  few  months' 
residence  in  the  country  would  soon  open  their 
eyes  and  alter  their  opinions  on  this  matter.  I 
have  myself  seen  about  half  a  dozen  young 
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lads,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
turned  out  in  the  morning,  with  as  many  loose 
girls,  with  whom  they  had  been  for  the  night. 
Abominations  are  carried  on  in  thole  beer, 
shops  which  could  not  be  practised  were  many 
persons  collected  together ;  the  nuisance  would, 
on  a  large  scale,  be  wholly  intolerable,  and  in- 
creased competition  prompts-  them  to  permit, 
and  even  to  offer,  any  inducement  which  the 
most  desperate  and  depraved  characters  can 
desire.  The  competition  is  not  so  much  in  the 
way  of  good  beer  as  in  pandering  to  their  disso- 
lute propensities. 

*  In  the  Temperance  Advocate  for  February 
last,  the  quantity  of  spirits  for  1831  is  stated  to 
be  21,845,408  gallons  j  for  1832,  20,778,558  gal- 
loos. — Parliamentary  Returns. 


We  arc  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
once  more  alluding  to  the  unfortunate  colli- 
sion of  principle  which  has  taken  place  be- 
tween ourselves  and  other  instructors  of  the 
people ;  but  as  the  solution  of  the  question  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance  in  a  moral  and 
practical  point  of  view,  we  must  once  more 
revert  to  the  disagreeable  subject  of  James  Hall 
and  the  Executive.  The  Executive  Gaxetteh&m 
discharged  a  considerable  quantity  of  dirty 
water  upon  us,  notwithstanding  its  professions 
of  charity,  impartiality,  &c,  and  that  too  only 
for  exposing;  tne  abuses  of  others ;  as  if  it  were 
a  moral  crime  to  expose  the  fraudulency  or 
impolicy  of  official  personages.  It  portrays  us 
by  the  picturesque  and  rural  appellation  of 
swine,  delighting  to  grovel  in  filth,  even 
when  wo  were  honestly  employed  in  clearing 
away  the  filth,  and  plugging  our  nostrils  to 
preserve  them  from  the  odour.  Yet,  in  the  same 
breath  the  Editors  confess  that  there  is  actually 
a  vast  quantity  of  filth  to  rake  out,  for  they  in- 
form their  readers  that,  were  they  actuated  by 
such  feelings  as  we,  "  a  short  trip  to  the  Her- 
cules' Pillars  (Hall's  residence)  would  furnish 
them  with  details  as  ample  as  disgusting,"  but 
they  would  rather  let  the  corruption  remain  than 
expose  it  to  the  public  eye.  Like  their  brother 
conservatives  of  church  and  state,  they  think 
it  highly  impolitic  that  the  people  should  know 
much  about  the  secret  affairs  or  characters  of  their 
own  cabinet.  There  are  more  high  Tory  prin- 
ciples amongst  the  people  and  their  professed 
friends  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  were 
those  who  hold  such  principles  invested  with 
much  power,  or  entrusted  with  responsible 
offices,  they  would  shrink  as  much  from  the 
critical  investigation  of  the  public  as  the 
high-born  dignitaries  who  follow  in  tne  train  of 
majesty. 

We  never  called  Hall  by  such  opprobrious 
names  as  they  themselves  have  used ;  they  call 
him  a  "  traitor,"  and  they  speak  of  his  "  vil- 
lainy ;"  yet  they  attempt  to  make  us  as  bad  as 
Hall  himself,  not  for  acting  in  concert  with 
him.  or  approving  of  his  deeds,  but  for  de- 
picting him  in  his  true  colours,  and  guarding 
the  people  against  the  employment  of  such 
immoral  and  inefficient  characters.  We  are 
heartily  sorry  to  find  that  this  Official  Gazette, 
as  it  styles  itself,  is  acting  so  much  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  spirit  with  which,  in  its  original 
prospectus,  it  professed  to  be  inspired.  "  Swine, 
filth,  ordure,  sinks,  malignity  of  purpose, 
cloven  foot,  bad  feeling,  ignorant  personalities, 
disgusting  article,  cowardice,  weakness,  &&;" 
these  are  specimens  of  the  language  which  has 
been  employed  against  us,  and  pray,  for  what, 
reader?   for  revealing  it  disagreeable  fact,  that 


it  was  highly  expedient  the  people  should 
know!  The  charity  which  covers  such  a  mul- 
titude of  sins,  is  the  charity  of  an  indulgent 
mother,  who  spoils  her  children  by  justifying 
all  their  conduct,  and  finally  destroys  her  ma* 
ternal  authority  and  peace  of  mind.  Such 
sort  of  charity  is  rank  injustice  in  the  end ;  it 
waters  the  weeds  of  the  garden,  and  chokes 
the  fruits  and  the  flowers. 

We  shall  now  give  a  specimen  of  the  rea- 
soning of  our  friends,  the  Executive,  which  is 
not  a  little  amusing.  They  insinuate,  on  the 
part  of  Morrison  and  us,  a  want  of  moral  cou- 
rage and  honesty  in  making  these  disclosures, 
"  when  the  mischief  has  been  accomplished, 
which  honest  sincerity  might  have  prevented" 
by  a  previous  disclosure ;  and  yet,  in  a  note 
below,  they  say  that  Mr.  Morrison  had  made 
such  disclosures  long  ago,  but  "  the  Committee 
appointed  to  examine  them  have,  even  to  the 
present  time,  deemed  them  too  contemptible  to 
report  upon  them."  So  that,  after  all,  it  is  the 
Committee  who  want  the  moral  honesty ;  for 
they,  having  been  in  possession  of  theinrorma- 
tion,  have  withheld  it  from  the  people ;  and  as 
for  the  Crisis,  even  in  the  "  disgusting  article" 
which  so  highly  offended  the  nostrils  of  the 
Executive,  there  was  a  quotation  from  a  Crisis 
leader  of  three  months  standing,  which  de- 
monstrated that,  even  then,  we  attempted  to 
stimulate  the  Executive  to  more  decisive  and 
business-like  measures,  but  were  silenced  by 
the  opposition  of  the  "  tranquillists,"  and  the 
charitable.  It  requires  little  effort  for  us  to 
justify  ourselves;  but  it  seems  to  be  impossible 
for  the  other  party  to  make  out  a  libel  upon  us, 
for  all  they  have  written  hitherto  is  nothing 
but  a  satire  upon  themselves,  as  if  they  had 
said,  when  they  took  pen  in  hand,  "  the  Crisis 
is  right,  but  we  shall  see  how  we  can  gull  our 
readers,  by  attempting  to  prove  it  in  error." 
They  also  pass  what  tney 'think  a  compliment 
on  Mr.  Owen,  by  saying  he  is  not  the  editor  of 
the  Crisis,  which  is  quite  as  much  as  saying 
that  Mr.  Owen  would  not  degrade  himself  nor 
offend  the  feelings  of  others l>y  clearing  out  a 
sink  of  corruption,  but  would  rather  let  it  re- 
main as  it  is ;  a  very  high  compliment !  If 
our  readers  will  merely  look  back  a  few  num- 
bers, to  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Althorp, 
they  will  find  that  it  was  there  proposed,  not 
only  to  brand  the  name  of  an  individual  with 
undeanness  and  infamy,  but  even  the  inmates 
of  a  whole  house,  by  posting  up  the  word 
"  unclean"  upon  it. — What  more  have  we 
done  ? 

We  conclude  by  saying  that  if  the  Executive 
had  kept  their  books  in  a  business-like  manner, 
and  regularly  published  an  account  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements,  they  might  have 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  out  their 
secresy  and  want  of  method  were  their  ruin. 
This  is  their  fault ;  we  do  not  blame  the  col- 
leagues of  Hall  for  his  private  roguery. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION  IMPROVED.  — A 
Day  School  for  the  Moral,  Intellectual,  and 
Physical  Education  of  Young  Ladies,  No.  86, 
Castle-street  East,  Oxford-market.  Reading, 
Writing,  Ciphering,  the  Element*  of  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  History,  Geography,  Natural  History, 
Philosophy;  Singing,  Drawing,  the  French  and 
Italian  Languages,  plain  Needle-work,  taught  for 
One  Shilling  a  Week. 

Lectures  and  Discussions  on  the  most  important 
topics  of  Moral  Sciences  at  the  above  place,  every 
Monday  and  Thursday,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
Evening* 


Shortly  will  be  published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18, 
Duke-street,  Elncoln's-ina-fields, 

THE  WORDS  OF  A  BELIEVER,  by  the 
Abbe  de  la  Mkximjs,  translated  into  Es. 
glish  by  a  Lady.  -This  extraordinary  produc- 
tion has  caused  considerable  excitement  ora  the 
whole  Continent.  It  has  been  condemned,  sad  its 
Author  anathematized  by  the  Pope,  although  the 
Abbe*  was  formerly  the  right-hand  man  of  hb  Holi- 
ness ;  it  has  also  been  proscribed  in  Germany  at 
tending  to  inflame  the  religions  world,  and  make 
them  discontented  with  present  things.  It  is  a  book 
which  is  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  par* 
ties,  teaching  the  doctrines  of  a  aew  and  more 
equable  state  of  society,  and  a  perfect  toleration 
of  opinion ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  abides  by 
the  original  and  fundamental  principles  and  pre* 
cepts  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Timu  and 
Morning  Post  : 

"  The  famous  Abbe  de  la  Mennais,  though  but 
just  pardoned  by  the  holy  see,  has  relapsed!  And 
what  a  relapse!  The  Parolee  d'un  Croftni 
have  doubtless  already  erossed  the  channel,  tod 
you  will  have  perused  this  singular  work.  It  is  a 
new  book  of  the  prophets,  a  kind  of  Alcoran, 
divided  into  chapters  and  verses.  It  is  a  book 
written  in  the  Apocalypse  style,  and  wonid  seen 
to  have  arrived  from  old  Jerusalem,  and  U 
have  been  inspired  on  the  banks  of  Jordan.  la 
the  same  malediction  the  Abbe  de  la  Bieaastf 
confounds  supreme  pontiffs,  kings,  preachers,  aad 
warriors,  all  powers,  and  pririleget.  and  si 
social  order.  There  is  only,  be  contends,  one  le- 
gitimate sovereign,  aad  that  sovereign  is  "  ChrUt* 
Christ  alone  ia  great,  and  la  Mennais  fa  hie  pre. 
poet !  Under  the  reign  of  Christ  the  earth  will  be 
covered  with  flowers,  and  the  Tittle  children  will 
constantly  bring  nosegays  to  their  mothers.  This 
is  a  favourite  image  of  this  prophet,  since  he  fre- 
quently adopts  it. 

«« There  is  no  doubt  such  a  work  u  thhhuto 
ridiculous  side;  but  we  must  not  oa  fbattccosat 
treat  it  altogether  without  weight.  It  la  tdmi- 
rably  written,  and  oa  weak  and  ignorant  mints, 
and  youthful  imaginations,  it  can  hardly  foil  to 
exercise  a  baneful  influence.  It  wiU  smnredl? 
produce  fanatics,  aad  the  Abbe  de  la  MessaJi 
wiU  then  have  bis  sectarians.  This  book  pats 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  (actions  of 
every  denomination.  It  is  a  flresbip  launched 
into  the  midst  of  the  moral  world.  1  regard  its 
publication  as  an  event.  Its  editions  multiply, 
and  certainly  it  will  be  considered  in  thehghtof 
a  gospel.  The  Abbd  de  la  Mennais  flatten  the 
lever  classes  with  as  much  address  as  perMyj 
and  hia  words  are  calculated  to  excite  that  eary 
which  sleeps,  but  which  never  ceases  to  tsht  n 
the  breasts  of  those  who  suffer,  when  they  «•»• 
in  contact  witk  those  who  enjoy.  TOii  ««*»*[ 
which  it  grieves  me  to  have  to  speak}  **  « 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  There  is  * 
doubt  but  its  appearance  will  provoke  the  iw 
nation  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  it*  *av 
ders  will  be  aimed  at  the  head  of  this  tacrilejMti 
preacher.  But  it  seems  be  has  made  «p]*"*J 
to  this,  and  that  persecution  would  be  *£*[ 
to  his  taste,  for  persecution  elevates  end  glens* 
innovator*."—  Times,  June  1 1. 

"  The  Abbe  de  la  Mennais  has  roused^** 
der  of  the  Vatican  by  his  Parolee  *f  antCrsys* 
The  pope  has  addressed  am  evaageUcal  hiW" 
all  the  prelates  of  the  Catholic  world*  j»  «JJ 
theAbbe  is  compared  with  John  Hues  and  wieW 
and  his  holiness  says  «  We  damn  for  evffW 
book  of  small  aixe  but  huge  depravity ."-J"** 
Post.  


A  fresh  aopply  of  Union  Boots  and  Shorn* 
been  received  from  Wellingborough,  and  ere** 

on  sale  at  the  Institution.  __— - 
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INSTITUTION,  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 

SUNDAY    EVENING,   JULY   27. 

Mr.  Owen  alluded  to  two  new  labourers  in 
the  field ;  the  first  of  whom,  Mr.  Finch,  had 
lectured  in  tie  Institution  that  morning,  when 
he  entered  more  into  the  details  of  the  Ralahine 
community  than  he  had  on  the  preceding  Sun- 
day evening,  (which  appeared  in  last  week's 
Crisis,)  and  brought  forward  a  plan,  founded 
on  his  observations  while  on  his  visit  to  that 
estate,  which  he  believed  was  calculated  to 
remove  poverty  and  crime  from  these  islands. 
His  plan  was  but  a  small  part  of  Mr.  Owen's, 
and,  as  far  .as  it  went,  would  no  doubt  effect 
considerable  good. 

The  other  individual  alluded  to  was  Mr. 
Bernard,  of  whom  he  had  spoken  several  times. 
He  had  published  his  "  Theory  of  the  Consti- 
tution" with  a  view  of  opening  the  subject  of  a 
great  ch^flge  in  society  to  the  upper  classes :  it 
was  too  expensive  for  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  By  a  totally  different  process  of  rea- 
soning, he  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions 
on  many  most  important  subjects  as  Mr.  Owen 
himself  had.  In  one  of  the  last  chapters  of 
his  first  volume,  written  before  he  had  come 
into  communication  with  any  but  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  he  says: 

"The  human  mind  every  where  seems  to  be 
convulsed  and  heaving,  as  (f  big  with  some  por- 
tentous matter  which  it  is  about  to  bring  forth, 
in  connection  with  its  future  destiny.  The 
wild  doctrines  of  the  Millennarians,  who  be- 
lieve that  Christ  is  about  to  make  his  personal 
re-appearance  on  earth,  with  the  saints,  to  take 
charge  of  the  government  of  the  world  for  their 
benefit,  and  that  of  other  fanatics;  the  doctrines 
no  less  wild  of  the  French  St,  Simonians, 
American  Workies,  and  English  Operatives, 
who,  fully  sensible  of  the  injurious  manner  in 
which  capital  or  accumalated  money  is  now 
made  to  bear  upon  the  interests  of  the  working 
man  in  every  country,  desire  to  prevent  the  fu- 
ture accumulation  or  money  by  any  body,  and 
to  overthrow  the  institution  of  property  alto- 
gether, are  all  evidences  to  this  point.  Strange 
and  revolting  as  these,  and  many  other  doctrines 
now  afloat,  must  be  confessed  to  be,  they  fur- 
nish grounds  for  hope,  rather  than  despair; 
and  tend  to  favour  the  presumption,  which  the 
author  (has  here  attempted,  to  deduce  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  that  tlie  regeneration 
of  mankind  is  actually  approaching;  and  that 
it  is  to  the  English  working  people  alone  to 
whom  the  world  must  now  look,  as  destined 


instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  for 
altering,  first,  their  own  condition;  and,  even- 
tually, that  of  the  whole  human  race." 

The  volume  concludes  as  follows: 
"There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  beginning 
operations.  The  English  nation  resembles,  at 
present,  a  vessel,  which,  having  no  commander, 
and  being  borne  along  a  narrow  passage,  be- 
tween rocks,  by  a  furious  current,  breakers 
being  plainly  visible  a-head,  whilst  her  crew 
are  all  ignorant! y  and  madly  bent  upon  leaving 
her  to  follow  her  own  course,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  nut  her  about,  or  trying  to  discover 
some  side  channel  through  which  they  may 
escape  from  the  perils  surrounding  them,  is 
sure  to  strike  before  long  and  go  to  pieces. 
Nothing,  can  possibly  save  such  an  unhappy 
vessel  from  the  destruction  that  awaits  her,  but 
some  one  man,  wiser  and  bolder  than  the  rest, 
stepping  forward  at  all  hazards  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  her  out  of  the  hands  of  her  besotted 
and  imbecile  crew,  and  putting  her  about  in 
defiance  of  them  all. 

"  The  present  volume  is  intended  as  a  sort  of 
anchor,  thrown  out  by  its  author,  in  hopes  of 
arresting  in  her  course  the  vessel  of  state,  now 
running  rapidly  towards  destruction,  whilst 
there  is  yet  just  time  to  save  her,  and  no  more. 
If  it  miss  its  object,  by  failing  to  produce  any 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and  do  not  stop  at 
once  the  progress  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  will,  of  course,  consider  himself  mistaken  in 
his  views  concerning  the  condition  of  his  coun- 
try: they  will  then  be  proved  imaginary,  and 
he  will  consider  that,  in  putting  forth  opinions 
so  opposite  as  he  has  done  to  those  generally 
prevailing  in  English  society,  he  has  been  la- 
bouring uniformly  under  a  delusion.  He  will 
understand  it  to  oe  not  true,  what  he  has  so 
confidently  and  boldly  asserted  to  be  the  fact, 
that  landowners  are  eating  up  the  substance  of 
farmers,  that  money-owners  are  eating  up  the 
substance  of  both,  as  well  as  of  every  body  else 
besides,  and  that  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  are  afi  in  a  state  of  progretsive 
ruin ;  but  that  the  contrary  is  true,  what  is  as- 
serted with  no  less  confidence  by  the  money- 
owner,  and  by  the  Radical  and  Utilitarian  phi- 
losopher, that  these  important  interests  are  all 
actually  thriving  to  a  degree  never  exceeded 
before,  that  the  nation  is  so  far  from  being  in 
a  state  of  jeopardy  or  danger,  that  its  prospe- 
rity was  never  better  secured,  or  placed  upon  a 
sounder  basis  than  now,  and  that  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  render  it  complete  is  just  to  give 
the  money-owner  another  concluding  slice  of 
the  property  of  the  landowner ;  and,  in  such 
case,  it  is  not  his  intention  to  publish  a  second 
volume;  which  would  be  useless,  like  the  first. 


The  vessel  of  state  must  go  wherever  her  pre- 
sent crew,  and  the  winds  and  waves,  are  inclined 
to  send  her.  But,  to  continue  the  metaphor  ; 
should  it  turn  out  that  this,  the  author's  first 
volume,  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  the  public  attention  to  answer  his  object, 
and  that  the  anchor,  accordingly,  which  he 
now  throws  out,  takes  firm  hold ;  he  will  then 
understand  himself  to  be  in  the  right,  and  his 
enemies  in  the  wrong,  the  truth  between  them 
having  been  determined  by  the  event ;  and,  in 
that  case,  he  means  soon  to  publish  his  second 
volume,  wherein  the  unknown  channel  will  be 
described  and  accurately  laid  down,  through 
which  he  believes  it  to  be  perfectly  practicable 
for  the  vessel  of  state  to  be  steered  Quietly  out 
from  her  present  perilous  situation,  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger,  and  worked  back  ultimately 
into  deep  water." 

Mr.  Owen  referred  tp  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Bernard  to  himself  in  the  last  week's  Crisis, 
offering  to  the  Trades'  Unions  the  privilege  of 
publishing  his  work  in  a  cheap  form,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  producing  classes ;  and  inclosing 
the  introductory  chapter  to  his  second  volume, 
in  order  that  Mr.  Owen  might  cause  it  to  be 
circulated  as  extensively  as  possible,  previous 
to  the  general  delegate  meeting  of  the  Unions 
early  in  August,  that  its  members  might  be 
prepared  for  the  plan  he  had  to  propose  to  re- 
lieve society,  through  their  instrumentality,  of 
the  great  evils  which  at  present  exist  in  every 
part  of  it,'  and  which,  if  not  speedily  met  by 
some  decisive  measures,  must  inevitably  in- 
volve all  the  civilized  world  in  anarchy  and 
bloody   revolution.      Mr.  Owen,  as  the  best 
means  of  making  known  the  author's  senti- 
ments, proceeded    to  read   the    introductory 
chapter  alluded  to,  premising,  however,  that 
many  of  his  hearers  would  be  startled  at  some 
of  the  details  contained  in  it ;  but,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  any  practical  good,  all  measures  must 
be  looked  boldly  in  the  face,  and  coolly  ex- 
amined,  without  prejudice  of  any  kino,  inter- 
fering to  destroy  their  beneficial  effects. 
Introductory  Chapter  to  Vol.  II.  {not  yet 
published)  of  "  Theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," ty  Jas.  B.  Bernard,  Esq.,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge. 
As  the  preceding  volume  was  an  endeavour  to 
trace  back  to  some  original  and  common  source 
the  nation's  multifold  and  complicated  disorders, 
under  an  idea  of  discovering  a  remedy  for 
them,  by  detecting  their  cause;  so  now,  that 
cause  having  been  explained,  the  present  is  an 
attempt  to  point  out  a  remedy,  v.ith  the  proper 
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method  of  applying  it,  to  obtain  a  cure. 

We  have  already  teen  that  the  pontic  dis- 
orders, accumulated  for  ages,  have  reached  at 
length  such  a  climax  of  entanglement,  pro- 
ducing so  much  suffering  and  dissatisfaction  in 
the  nation  towards  its  rulers,  that  remedies,  to 
be  effectual,  must  comprehend  a  total  change 
in  all  the  political  and  moral  relations  of  the 
English  people,  extending  even  to  the  very 
frame- work  of  their  social  organization,  which 
requires  to  be  taken  entirely  to  pieces,  and  put 
together  again  in  some  new  form;  since  nothing 
short  of  this  will  now  suffice  to  avert  a  con- 
vulsive and  bloody  revolution,  which,  if  it  does 
occur,  is  likely  to  be  more  permanently  obs- 
tructive of  human  happiness  than  any  known 
in  the  annals  of  mankind, 

Such,  then,  being  the  premises  on  which  the 
author's  various  plans    for   reformation    are 
founded,  distinctly  laid  down  by  him  in  hit 
former  volume,  he  will  now  proceed  to  a  sys- 
tematic examination  of  the  different  remedies 
he  has  to  suggest,  which  he  believes  to  be  alone 
adapted  to  such  an  advanced  stage  of  disease, 
and  alone  sufficients  arrest  its  progress  before  it 
terminatesfatally.  He  will  unfold  at  thesame  time 
a  regular  plan  for  administering  these  remedies 
to  the  nation  at  large :  without  a  plan,  indeed, 
for  administering  them  to  the  nation,  were  the 
latter  to  be  ever  so  desirous  of  making  the  ex- 
periment, it  would  be  useless  to  propose  them. 
A  plan  is  indispensable,  as  is  also  an  architect 
for  putting  that  plan  into  execution,  if  thought 
to  be  good.    Experience  informs  us  that  peo- 
ple seldom  succeed  in  any  thing  they  under- 
take without  a  plan ;  to  erect  even  the  moat 
ordinary  dwelling-house  with  effect  requires  it. 
How,  then,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  nation 
should  succeed  in  an  undertaking  so  gigantic, 
so  tortuous,    and  so  dangerous,    as  that  of 
pulling  down  its  whole  social  structure,  poli- 
tical, moral,  and  religious,  and  rebuilding  it  on 
new  foundations,  without  a  plan  ?    An  opera- 
tion so  severe  and  cutting,  as  that  which  must 
be  performed  upon  the  English  nation  to  save 
it  from  destruction,  supposing  its  real  situation 
to  be  what  the  author  has  represented,  could 
not  possibly  be  performed  without  a  plan.    Of 
all  human  achievements,  this,  both  in  its  con- 
ception   and    its   execution,    would    be   the 
mightiest ;  as  of  all  human  achievements,  too, 
it  would  be  the  most  difficult  to  be  conducted 
in  peace.    Not  a  single  step  could  be  safely 
ventured  upon  by  the  nation,  without  the  na- 
tion's being  first  provided  with  a  regular  plan, 
nor  without  its  bang  provided  also  with  a  com- 
petent architect  for  carrying  that  plan  into 
execution. 

First,  however,  as  to  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pointing a  single  person  as  architect  for  tne 
occasion .  Reflecting  people  wiH  easily  see  that 
to  do  this  is  as  indispensable  for  the  nation  as 
to  be  provided  with  a  plan. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  as  indeed  it  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  mechanics,  that  no  piece  of 
mechanism,  though  framed  after  the  most 
approved  model,  with  every  attention  paid  to 
experience,  can  be  ever  warranted  to  perform 
well,  until  after  it  has  been  tried.  It  is  sure 
to  contain  a  number  of  little  defects,  that  must 
be  supplied  immediately  to  make  it  work  well, 
and  which  never  can  be  detected  except  upon 
trial.  Can  it  then  for  a  moment  be  imagined, 
that  a  piece  of  intellectual  mechanism,  so 
complicated  as  one  for  re-organizing  a  nation's 
whole  social  system  must  necessarily  be ;  one, 
too,  in  the  construction  of  which  so  little  ad- 
vantage can  have  been  derived  from  experi- 


ence, that  it  must  be  considered  chiefly  indebted 
to  theory  for  its  contrivance,  (for  nothing 
similar  his  been  witnessed  before,)  will  work 
at  once,  without  some  single  hand,  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  principles  and  bearings 
of  the  new  machine,  remaining  constantly  with 
it  to  direct  its  machinery,  and  adapt  its  seve- 
ral parts  to  practice  ?  Of  what  use  would  such 
a  machine  be,  though  ever  so  cordially  ap- 
proved of  by  the  nation  at  large,  or  ever  so 
strongly  supported  by  votes  of  the  parliament, 
without  a  proper  regulator  to  set  it  in  motion  ? 
To  leave  it  to  be  regulated  by  parliament,  by 
658  regulators,  who  know  nothing  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  all  perhaps  entertain  a  different 
opinion  respecting  it,  would  be  the  sure  wav 
to  prevent  its  getting  into  motion  at  all. 
Admitting,  therefore,  that  a  plan  like  that  of 
the  author  should  obtain  the  fullest  concurrence 
and  approbation  from  the  English  people ;  and 
admitting  also  that  parliament  were  to  be  as 
desirous  of  adopting  it  as  the  nation,  still  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  carry  it  into  suc- 
cessful execution  without  there  being  a  single 
person  appointed  to  manage  exclusively  the 
whole  affair.  To  attempt  it  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  parliament,  would  lead  to  almost 
instant  confusion  and  revolution. 

But  admissions  as  to  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  either  the  nation  at  large, 
or  of  its  parliament,  to  anj  plans  for  putting 
the  productive  classes  of  society  into  possession 
of  the  power  now  held  by  the  non-productive, 
and  for  limiting  the  power  and  privileges  now 
exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
way  the  author  proposes,  are  not  to  be  conceded 
for  a  moment.  To  imagine  that  plans  levelled 
openly  against  the  authority  of  the  monied  and 
commercial  classes,  and  even  against  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  will  not  be  resisted  to 
the  utmost,  both  by  one  and  the  other,  is  ridicu- 
lous. Resisted  they  are  sure  to  be  by  both,  and 
by  every  art  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
suggest;  for  the  monied  and  commercial  classes 
have  got  possession  in  effect  of  all  political 
power  in  tne  state,  and  will  never  part  with  it 
again  if  they  can  help  it ;  whilst  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  may  rest  assured,  supported  as 
it  is  by  those  classes,  will  never  submit  to  any 
limitations  of  its  authority  from  the  more  pro- 
ductive classes,  until  compelled  to  do  so  by 
force.  To  suppose  the  contrary  of  the  latter, 
would  be  to  suppose  that  in  its  collective  pro- 
ceedings it  will  be  directed  by  principles  the 
reverse  of  those  which  are  uniformly  found  to 
influence  its  individual  members,  and  the  re- 
verse moreover  of  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  found  to  influence  mankind  at  large. 
When  monarchical  usurpation,  misrule,  and 
oppression  were  the  chief  evils  to  be  corrected, 
as  in  the  days  of  Charles,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  a"  very  proper  instrument  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  nation  in  correcting  the  mis- 
chief. Now,  however,  since  that  House  appears 
to  be  alone  chargeable  as  the  author  of  every 
grievance  of  which  the  nation  complains,  to 
rely  upon  it  for  redress  is  about  as  wise  as  it 
would  have  been  to  have  relied  formerly  on 
Charles  for  the  furnishing  of  his  own  accord  a 
cure  for  his  own  misconduct.  It  may  therefore 
be  safely  contended  that  no  plans  for  depriving 
the  non-productive  classes  of  society  of  politi- 
cal power,  and  adding  to  that  of  the  productive 
ones,  or  for  limiting  the  authority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  can  possibly  succeed,  without 
divesting  the  House  of  Commons  of  its  autho- 
rity altogether  for  a  season,  and  vesting  the 
whole  political  power  of  tne  state  in  some 


single  person,  who  may  be  enabled  to  enforc 
hit  plans  in  defiance  of  all  parties. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  powers 
required  to  meet  so  great  an  occasion  will  need 
to  be  more  extensive  than  any  ever  before  en- 
trusted to  a  man:  the  antagonist  power  will 
otherwise  be  too  strong  for  him.     It  is  difficult 
to  state  this  position  too  broadly;  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attempt  will  entirely  depend  upon 
the  concentration,  efficiency,  and   directness 
of  power  by  which  it  is  backed.     It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  raisgovernment  of  centu- 
ries has  to  be  unravelled  before  the  nation's 
affairs  can  be  set  properly  to  rights.     Many  of 
the  transactions  of  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  must  be  opened,  in  order  to  get  at 
some  of  the  principal  authors  of  abuses,  who 
ought  to  be  punished    An  adjustment  has  to  be 
made  of  the  claims  of  debtor  and  creditor 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  a  measure  of  tre- 
mendous import,  impossible  to  be  performed 
except  by  force.    A  multitude,  too,  of  other 
arrangements,  affecting  men's  pockets,  and  cal- 
culated to  raise  the  passions  from,  their  inmost 
depths,  have  likewise  to  be  made,  all  equafly 
necessary,  and  equally  impossible  to  be  brought 
about  without  force.    Besides  this,  whole  sys- 
tems have  to  be  taken  down,  which  axe  fenced 
in  and  protected  at  present  by  thousand*  of 
prejudices,  as  well  as  sinister  interests,  in  support 
of  which  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
bold,   clever,  and   designing    men   would  be 
ready  to  assume  hostilities,  the  moment  a  per- 
son appeared  to  assail  them.    So  that  whoever 
considers  fairly  the  vast  number  of  impedi- 
ments standing  in  the  way  of  a  man  who 
should  undertake  to  settle  the  nation's  concerns, 
must  see  at  once  that  he  would  require  powers 
of  an  extraordinary  kind,  as  well  those  to  be 
derived  from  the  most  unshackled  and  com- 
manding authority,  as  the  most  imposing  name, 
to  enable  him  to  succeed  and  carry  Is*?  object 
in  peace.    There  would  be  so  manv  influential 
individuals  opposed  to  any  such  changes,  aad 
seeking  to  prevent  them  by  agitation  of  the 
public  mind ;  so  many  timid  people  alarmed 
for  the  result,  whose  fears,  if  not  reined  in  by 
a  tight  hand,  might  drive  them  to  any  extra- 
vagancies ;  so  much  excitement  in  the  nance 
itself,  tossed  backwards  and  forwards  by  con- 
flicting opinions,  and  naturally  full  of  anxiety 
at  so  momentous  a  period ;  that,  unless  it  were 
tied  down  and  secured,  during  the  operation, 
by  the  strictest  appliance  of  force  in  a  variety 
of  quartern,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  lengths 
its  struggles  might  not  extend,  or  where  &ej 
would  terminate.    A  proclamation  of  raariil 
law  over  the  entire  kingdom  would  perhaps  ee 
indispensable;  as  also  the  ie**ppamts&est  of 
Cromwell's   majors-general   in    the  dSfeent 
counties.    A  nation  mat  feels  itself  compelled 
to  undergo  so  severe  an  operation  asmst  we 
arc  here  supposing,  may  be  compared  to  an 
individual  wno  consents  to  being  cut  for  the 
stone,  whose  limbs  it  is  necessary  to  bind  and 
confine,  to  prevent  him  from  locking,  which, 
if  permitted,  would  endanger  his  fife.    If  the 
nation  were  to  remain  free  and  unimpeded  in 
its  motions,  disturbances  would  certainly  be 
the  result,  and  these  would  as  certainly  be  suc- 
ceeded by  revolution  and  death. 

No  prudent  man,  therefore,  would  know- 
ingly venture  to  incur  the  many  risks  he  would 
have  to  run  in  putting  such  plana  into  execu- 
tion, however  confident  he  might  reel  as  » 
their  wisdom,  nor  however  warmly  invited  he 
might  be  by  the  nation  to  make  the  attempt, 
without  first  demanding  uniimited  ~~ 
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property,  and  even  over  Vxft,  to  enable  him  to 
perform  the  operation.  Indeed,  unless  he  pos- 
sessed powers  of  this  description,  he  would  not 
he  in  a  situation  to  maintain  public  tranquillity, 
or  to  protect  his  own  life;  consequently,  to 
guard  himself  against  all  hasty  and  violent 
opposition,  he  would  require  to  be  placed  above 
all  laws,  in  a  situation  to  strike  down  his  foes 
with  impunity  the  moment  they  dared  to  lift 
up  an  arm.  In  dealing  with  revolutionary  ex- 
cesses, there  is  no  time  to  wait  for  the  forms  of 
law.  Indeed,  there  are  no  laws  suited  to  such 
occasions  ;  laws  are  not  made  for  revolutionary, 
but  for  peaceable  and  quiet  periods  only;  and 
for  this  reason  it  happens  that  men,  who, 
being  m  power  during  revolutions,  are  guided 
in  their  proceedings  by  the  forms  of  law,  be- 
come too  often  the  victims  of  their  own  mode- 
ration and  forbearance.  In  the  present  instance, 
revolutionary  convulsions,  with  great  danger 
to  the  individual,  are  events  almost  sure  to 
occur,  if  the  individual  appointed  to  conduct 
the  operation  be  not  clothed  with  powers  of 
the  widest  magnitude  conceivable  to  enforce 
submission  and  obedience  to  his  commands. 

But  neither  would  any  prudent  man  dare  to 
stake  his  reputation  and  life  in  such  a  cause, 
without  first  letting  the  people  know  what  he 
meant  exactly  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do,  put- 
ting them  into  full  possession  of  the  whole  of 
his  plans,  to  keep  tnem  from  wavering.  Be- 
cause any  symptoms  of  hesitation  or  wavering 
on  their  side,  at  a  time  when  their  warmest, 
most  unflinching,  and  determined  support 
would  be  wanted  to  give  success  to  the  under- 
taking, might  prove  highly  dangerous,  and  lead 
even  to  a  defeat  of  the  entire  scheme. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  itself,  a  few  preli- 
minary observations  before  we  go  into  any 
regular  explanation,  will  not  be  thrown  away. 
The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  author 
k  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  to  be  able  in  this  to 
place  all  parties,  for  that  would  be  impossible. 
Any  attempt  to  reconcile  those  classes,  who 
gain  by  reducing  prices  and  waffes,  to  plans  for 
raising  them  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  To 
the  monied  and  commercial  classes,  therefore, 
he  has  nothing  to  offer  in  the  shape  of  a  plan  ; 
these  have  their  parliament  to  provide  for 
them ;  and  all  accordingly  that  the  author 
aims  at,  is  to  please  those  classes,  who,  con- 
jointly with  himself,  thrive  best  upon  high 
prices  and  high  wages,  and  who,  if  united, 
would  form  a  majority  of  the  nation,  strong 
enough  to  coerce  the  minority,  and  to  carry 
every  thing  before  them.  His  sole  object  is  to 
produce  such  a  plan  as  may  prove  acceptable 
to  landowners,  farmers,  and  working  people, 
without  troubling  himself  about  pleasing  the 
rest  of  the  community,  since  these  three  classes, 
alone,  if  t  they  could  be  but  once  brought  to- 
gether in  amity,  and  combined  for  one  common 
purpose,  are  fully  sufficient  to  overawe  the 
monied,  commercial,  and  shopkeeping  classes 
and  to  put  into*execution  any  plans  that  suited 
themselves.  The  old  fable  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Bulls  is  so  exactly  in  point  here,  that  it  is 
worth  recounting.  There  were  once  three 
bulls,  who  lived  together  in  a  field,  and  who, 
being  excellent  friends,  grew  all  very  sleek  and 
fat  in  each  other's  company.  These  having 
been  seen  by  a  lion,  die  latter  wants  to  devour 
them,  but  can  discover  no  method  of  getting  at 
his  prey,  since  the  three  bulls  stick  close  to- 
gether in  mutual  defence,  and  in  that  situation 
are  more  than  a  match  for  their  foe.  The  lion 
thus  foiled,  seeks  counsel  from  the  fox,  who 
offers  to  go  and  talk  with  the  bulls  and  see 


what  he  can  make  of  them.  The  fox  next 
morning  pays  a  visit  in  due  form  to  the 
bull's,  and  taking  one  of  them  aside,  pre- 
tends to  pity  his  misfortunes,  and  asks  why  it 
is  that  he  alone  looks  so  poor  and  miserable, 
whilst  his  companions  appear  so  fat  and 
jolly  ? — insinuating  to  this  bull,  thaa  the  two 
other  bulls  must  have  fraudently  con- 
trived to  appropriate  an  undue  share  of  the 
pastures  to  themselves,  leaving  the  refuse  only 
to  him.  He  next  calls  another  bull  aside, 
and  talks  to  him  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  so 
he  goes  on  to  the  third.  Such  language  soon 
produces  the  effect  which  the  fox  intended. 
The  three  bulls  begin  to  eye  one  another  with 
suspicious  looks,  and,  as  their  suspicions  in- 
crease, move  further  and  further  apart,  till,  at 
last,  inflamed  by  resentment,  they  all  draw  off 
into  distant  corners  of  the  field.  The  lion, 
meanwhile,  is  watching  his  opportunity,  and 
seeing  now  that  the  bulls  no  longer  receive 
support  from  one  another,  first  seizes  one,  then 
a  second,  and  finishes  by  eating  up  the  third 
also.  Now,  one  would  suppose  that  the  in- 
genious inventor  of  this  ancient  fable  had  had, 
when  writing  it,  a  view  prospectively  of  the 
three  several  classes  of  landowners,  farmers, 
and  working  people,  as  found  in  England  at 
the  present  day,  and  that  he  meant  to  designate 
them  in  the  character  of  these  three  bulls, 
whilst  he  meant,  at  the  same  time,  to  designate 
the  fundholding,  monied,  and  commercial 
classes  by  the  lion,  and  the  political  economist 
by  the  fox :  this  latter  having  been  for  years 
endeavouring  to  sow  dissensions  between  the 
three  classes  of  landowners,  farmers,  and  work- 
ing people,  who,  for  their  own  joint  protection, 
ought  to  be  the  best  friends ;  and  this,  for  no 
other  purpose,  but  that  of  delivering  them  over 
to  their  common  enemy. 

The  above  little  fable  explains  at  once  the 
author's  intention ;  which  is,  to  compose,  if 
possible,  the  differences  now  unhappily  subsist, 
ing  between  the  three  bulls,  and  to  reunite 
them  in  one  combined  league  of  friendship  and 
amity,  before  they  are  actually  devoured  by 
the  lion  ;  not  doubting  but  that,  if  he  can  only 
succeed  in  uniting  them  once  more,  they  will 
then  be  able  to  defy  with  ease  both  the  lion 
and  the  fox  together. 

Any  plan  to  be  brought  forward  now  for  placing 
the  social  system  in  England  on  a  new  footing, 
and  for  restoring  prosperity  to  the  nation  at  the 
same  time,  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  two 
parts;  first,  into  that  which  relates  to  a  re-or- 
ganization of  the  kingly  office,  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  of  the 
prevailing  moral  and  religious  systems,  for  the 
purpose  of  stamping  a  new  character  upon  the 
government,  and,  through  it,  upon  society  at 
large;  and  secondly,  into  that  which  concerns, 
the  nation's  present  domestic  policy,  which  must 
be  changed,  and  almost  reversed,  in  order  that 
prosperity  may  be  re-established,  and  mat  there 
may  be  no  convulsion.  The  former  part  of  the 
affair,  which  is  infinitely  the  most  difficult  to 
manage,  as  it  is  also  by  far  the  most  important, 
will  take  much  the  longest  time  to  accomplish 
and  bring  to  perfection.  This  cannot  be  hurried, 
but  must  proceed  slowly,  cautiously,  and  con. 
secutively,  for  the  business  to  succeed,  and 
the  end  to  be  obtained.  The  latter  part  of  the 
affair  cannot  wait,  but  must  be  performed  at 
once,  to  prevent  a  convulsive  and  bloody  revo- 
lution from  immediately  breaking  forth.  Still, 
however,  though  the  latter  must  unquestionably 
take  precedence  in  point  of  execution,  it  must 
be  considered  of  a  minor,  and  less  permanent 


or  general  bearing,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
only  to  a  second  place  in  this  work,  the  plans 
contained  in  which  we  shall  here  begin  to  de- 
velop, prefacing  diem  with  a  design  for  remo- 
delling the  frame-work  and  curtailing  the  pri- 
vileges of  that  branch  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, which  is  now  the  strongest  and  most 
popular ;  that,  wherein  the  adverse  power  has 
had  longest  possession,  and  taken  firmest  hold, 
and  from  whence  it  will  be  with  most  difficulty 
dislodged,  namely,  the  House  of  Commons. 

When  Mr.  Owen  had  concluded  reading  the 
above  chapter,  he  said  that,  when  Mr.  Bernard's 
second  volume  should  be  published,  which 
would  not  for  be  some  months  yet,  we  should 
have  three  plans  for  a  change  in  society  before 
us:  that  of  Mr.  Finch's,  Mr.  Bernard's,  and 
his  own.  He  thought  he  should  be  able  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  if  the  Unions  throughout  the 
country  should  send  men  of  intelligence  to  the 
approaching  delegate  meeting,  to  lay  the  whole 
of  his  measures  before  the  pubHc.  Hitherto, 
only  a  very  small  part  of  them  had  been  before 
the  world ;  and  it  now  became  necessary,  as 
various  plans  for  a  change  from  the  errors  of 
society  were  now  being  proposed,  to  bring  them 
all  fully  and  fairly  before  the  public  at  once, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  examined  and 
compared,  and  that  which  the  intelligence  of 
th  e  country  should  consider  best  calculated  for 
the  desired  end  might  be  commenced  without 
loss  of  time.  When  these  plans  were  before 
the  world,  and  any  one  should  be  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  the  people,  he.  for  his  own  part, 
and  he  thought  he  could  say  as  much  for  Mr. 
Finch,  would  exert  all  his  powers  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial;  and  he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Bernard 
would  fully  agree  with  him  as  so  this  line  of 
conduct.  Mr.  Finch's  plan  was  but  a  small 
part  of  his  own  principles  applied  to  practice  ; 
and  should  the  latter  he  preferred  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  intelligence  of  the  country,  Mr. 
F.  would,  no  doubt,  support  the  greater  good 
which  the  more  extended  plans  were  designed 
to  effect. 

Mr.  O.  said  he  had  not  hitherto  published  the 
whole  of  his  plans,  because  the  world  had  not 
been  prepared  for  them.  As  it  was,  in  the 
small  part  he  had  promulgated,  he  had  always 
been  some  steps  in  advance  of  society ;  and 
when  he  found  it  come  nearly  up  to  nim,  he 
took  another  step  still  further  in  advance ;  thus 
preparing  the  world  by  degrees,  during  thirty 
years  of  a  very  active  life,  for  the  great  change 
which  he  knew  would  destroy  at  once  all  the 
evils  of  society,  and,  if  properly  carried  out, 
would  prevent  their  recurrence;  and  this 
could  be  effected  without  violence  of  any  kind, 
or  injury  to  any  individual  of  any  class  or 
party  in  the  country  ;  but  would  produce  peace 
and  nappiness  rapidly  over  the  world. 


TO  ROBERT  OWEN. 
Sir, — The  Crme  having  repeatedly  asserted 
that  die  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  starving  in  the  midst  of  a  superabundance 
of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor,  asking  him  for 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine,  Though 
Kind  enough  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  my 
letter,  vet  he  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to 
prove  tnat  his  doctrine  was  sound.  I,  therefore, 
addressed  a  second  letter  to  him,  repeating  the 
request  contained  in  my  first  My  second 
letter  he  favoured  with  a  place  in  his^  pap 


(for  which  I  beg  to  make  him  my  best  t 
and    observed,   "  We  expect   Mr.  Owen 
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answer  it  next  week."  In  the  next  week's 
number,  however,  no  such  answer  appeared ; 
but  in  the  number  of  the  19th  instant  there  is 
a  letter  bearing  your  signature,  which,  as  it 
notices  ray  letter,  may  possibly  be  the  answer 
expected  by  the  editor.  If  it  is,  permit  me  to 
say,  it  is  far  from  being  such  an  answer  as  I 
expected  from  die  pen  of  so  celebrated  a  per- 
son. Instead  of  establishing,  as  I  naturally 
expected  it  would  have  done,  the  soundness  of 
the  doctrine  I  had  called  in  question,  it  does 
not  even  make  an  attempt  to  do  so.  My  letters, 
I  fear,  you  must  have  misunderstood.  The 
main  object  I  had  in  view  in  writing  them  was 
to  obtain  proof  th  At  the  lands  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  produce  more  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  and  especially  those  im- 
portant articles  bread  and  animal  food,  than 
twenty-five  millions  of  people  stood  in  need  of. 
If  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  furnish  me  with 
such  proof,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your 
doing  so ;  and  when  you  have  done  so,  I  will 
point  out  to  you  a  few  mis-statements,  and 
correct  a  few  errors  and  fallacies  in  your  letter 
of  the  12th  instant ;  and  especially  that  great 
and  monstrous  fallacy,  that  the  farmer  would  be 
ruined  was  he  to  increase  the  produce  of  his  lands. 
No,  Sir ;  such  increased  produce,  how  much 
soever  it  might  send  down  prices  (and  it,  no 
doubt,  would  send  them  down  was  there  no 
increase  of  money),  would  benefit  the  farmer, 
and  not  ruin  him ;  would  also  benefit  the 
landlord,  benefit  the  labourer,  and,  in  short, 
benefit  the  whole  of  the  community  ;  as  may 
be  demonstrated  in  a  way  so  clear  as  to  admit 
of  neither  doubt  nor  controversy.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  very  obedient  servant, 

AN  OPERATIVE. 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2. 


We  have  received  another  letter  from  an 
'Operative/  complaining  of  the  insufficiency 
of  Mr.  Owen's  answer  respecting  surplus 
production.  We  shall  now,  therefore, 
according  to  promise,  make  a  few  remarks 
of  our  own,  which  we  hope  will  bring  both 
parties  to  an  understanding.  We  observed 
long  ago,  that  a  distinction  must  be  ob- 
served between  actual  production  and  the 
power  of  production.  There  is  not  at 
present  a  surplus  of  production  in  the 
country  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  other- 
wise we  should  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  makiug  application  to  other  countries 
for  occasional  relief;  and  even  with  all 
the  supplies  that  we  have  from  abroad, 
there  is  still  a  deficiency,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  thousands  of  families  who  are  actually 
dying  a  lingering  death  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient nourishment.  But  the  query  is,  Have 
we  not  in  our  power  to  increase  to  a  very 
Jarge  amount,  say  double  or  triple,  or  even 
quadruple,  the  produce  of  our  native  soil  ? 
We  think,  without  fear  of  being  accounted 
extravagant  in  our  calculations,  we  may 
assert  that  the  highest  of  these  ratios  of 
increase  is  within  the  grasp  of  the  science 
and  mechanical  skill  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  reply  to  an  '  Opera- 
ive,'  alluded  to  the     high  degree  of  culti- 


vation in  which  the  garden  lands  at  Fulham 
are  kept  at  present,  which  are  certainly  by 
means  of  spade  husbandry,  and  other 
methods  of  cultivation,  rendered  tenfold 
more  valuable  than  ordinary  land ;  and 
this  fact  may  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of 
the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  those  who 
anticipate  an  ample  supply  of  food  for  all 
by  the  adoption  of  similar  plans  of  hus- 
bandry upon  an  extensive  scale  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country.  Nor  are 
we  without  facts  to  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility of  this  amelioration  of  the  soil.  Sir 
John  Sinclair  is  of  opinion  that  there  are 
not  more  than  two  millions  of  our  twenty 
millions  of  waste  lands  in  Great  Britain 
which  are  irreclaimable ;  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Nimmo,  in  his  Parliamentary  evi- 
dence, May  8, 1827,  says  that  there  are  fire 
millions  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland,  and  that 
almost  the  whole  of  these  are  reclaimable, 
at  an  expense  of  7/.  per  acre,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  rent  of  twenty  shillings  an  acre. 
In  the  county  of  Sligo,  land  has  been  re- 
claimed and  rendered  worth  thirty  shillings 
at  an  expense  of  seven  pounds  per  acre. 
Jerrard  Strickland,  Esq.,  says  that  in  Ire- 
land there  is  no  regular  system  of  cultiva- 
tion in  practice  ;  that  the  land  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  small  tenants,  or  of  extensive 
graziers ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  immense 
loss  which  the  country  suffers  by  such 
neglect,  Captain  Scobell  mentioned,  at 
a  public  meeting  in  Bath,  on  the  17th 
February  last,  that  by  dispossessing  ten  or 
twelve  cows  from  thirty  acres  of  land, 
which  was  divided  into  lots  amongst  the 
poor,  they  made  ample  provision  for  se- 
veral hundreds  of  human  beings.  '  An 
Operative'  wants  a  population  well  fed 
on  bread  and  beef,  and  consequently  he 
would  not  approve  of  this  act  of  violence 
to  the  dozen  horned  cattle  ;  but  we  must 
first  provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  before 
we  provide  •what  some  people  call  the 
luxuries,  but  which  others  regard  as  only 
tending  to  corrupt  the  body  and  engen- 
der disease.  Sir  Richard  Phillips  says 
he  has  not  tasted  animal  food  since  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  now  he  is 
sixty-six,  strong  and  active  in  mind  and 
body  ;  and  even  vegetable  productions  are 
recommended  by  physicians  as  nutritious 
and  strengthening  for  people  of  weak  con- 
stitutions. Gluten  is  quite  as  capable  of 
giving  strength  and  consistency  to  the  body 
as  albumen,  or  animal  fat ;  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  stomachs  reject  the  fat  of 
animal  food,  where  three- fourths  of  the 
nourishment  resides  such  people  would 
be  quite  as  well  edified  and  built  up  in 
their  bodily  parts  by  plenty  of  good  starch, 
or  vegetable  glue. 

At  an  auxiliary  labourer's  society,  at 
Southampton,  Captain  Pole,  R.N.,  re- 
lated an  anecdote  of  a  piece  of  land 
having  been  alotted  not  worth  more  than 
15/.,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  high  state 
of  cultivation,  is  now  wcrth  300/.     Here 


is  an  increase  of  2000  per  cent.,  or  twenty, 
fold.  The  Rev.  James  Beard,  Cranfield 
Rectory,  near  Woburn,  has  induced  a 
party  to  let  to  the  poor  some  poor  land, 
which  he  says  was  not  worth  3/.  before 
they  had  it,  and  they  have  made  it  produce 
more  than  300/.  annually.  Here  is  an  in- 
crease  of  teu  thousand  per  cent,  or  a  hun- 
dred fold. 

Such  are  a  few  facts  as  well  as  opinion* 
of  men  who  have  devoted  their  minds  to 
the  study  of  this  important  subject;  and 
the  consequence  of  their  experiments  ha> 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  improving 
the  surface  of  the  country,  and  augment- 
ing the  produce  to  an  almost  indefinite  ex- 
tent. But  the  present  miserable  system  oi 
taxation,  tything,  and  money-jobbing,  has 
destroyed  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
and  seems  likely,  unless  some  new  plan  of 
government  be  adopted,  to  reduce  the  land- 
owners  and  the  labourers  to  destituuoc. 
Our  agriculture  is  now  actually  on  the  de- 
cline :  thousands  of  acres  are  frequently  ud 
successively  falling  out  of  cultivation  on 
account  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the 
farmer  in  acting  upon  the  old  system ;  whilst 
it  is  a  known  fact  that  farms  that  have  been 
aban  doned  by  the  old  farmer  at  a  low  rent, 
have  been  let  out  in  lots  at  an  advanced 
rent  to  a  number  of  grateful  and  industrious 
labourers,  who  have  found  them  a  very 
fruitful  means  of  subsistence  to  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  source  of  additional  rent  to 
the  landlord. 

Now  that,  by  the  aid  of  chemical 
analysts,  we  can  ascertain  the  componeit 
parts  of  good  soil,  and  what  is  detectorec 
oad  soil — we  may  also,  by  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  surplus  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, effect  almost  any  composition  of  land 
we  please.  We  may  drain  and  trench,  to 
remove  moisture.  We  may  remote  the 
upper  surface  of  bog  and  peat  by  ma- 
chinery, as  has  been  successfully  attempted 
in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire.  We  my 
decompose  the  rocks  for  mica  and  silica, 
oxide  of  iron,  or  any  other  ingredient  that 
is  necessary.  Wc  may  transport  clay  t<- 
one  soil,  and  from  another,  according  as  it 
happens  to  be  deficient  or  redundant;  aaa 
thus,  by  means  of  those  omnipotent  po*** 
of  science  and  machinery  which  are  ttour 
disposal,  convert  the  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  into  the  garden  of  God. 

'  An  Operative,'  however,  seenw  b 
have  no  idea  of  human  progression  or  im- 
provement in  the  arts  of  life.  M& 
progress  he  contemplates  is  the  progress  of 
space  and  time — a  progress  from  one  coo- 
try  to  another — from  England  to  ><* 
South  Wales,  and  from  New  South  Wales 
to  the  plains  of  Tartary,  for  aught  w 
know,  abandoning  the  soil  as  soon  as  in- 
quired the  ingenuity  of  art  and  the  pfcilj>- 
sophy  of  science  to  render  it  sufficient^ 
productive  for  the  inhabitants.  So »  tar 
from  having  exhausted  Nature,  we  bar? 
scarcely  put  ber  capacity  of  tmprorenwt 
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to  the  test.  There  are  only  a  few  gardens  I 
in  England  which  have  really  been  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  experiment.  The 
whole  bulk  of  the  country  is  almost  wholly 
abandoned  to  rude  and  savage  nature ;  it  is 
torn  up  occasionally  with  a  plough,  and 
raked  now  and  then  with  a  narrow,  and 
sprinkled  at  times  with  a  little  quick  lime; 
and  little  as  it  has  been  improved  by  this 
imperfect  discipline,  it  has  yet  doubled,  at 
an  average,  the  crop  which  was  wont, 
about  a  century  ago,  to  be  derived  from  it. 
Now 'again,  we  have  discovered  that  it 
2  ay  be  doubled  again,  and  doubled  twice 
over,  if  we  merely  bestow  that  care  upon 
it  which  it  was  the  original  doom  of  man 
to  bestow,  and  which  is  also  found  to  be 
the  source  of  his  greatest  happiness.  If 
man  cannot  live  without  labour,  neither 
can  he  be  happy  without  labour.  Labour 
is  not  to  terminate  where  science  begins. 
Labour  is  the  handmaid  of  science.  She 
becomes  more  and  more  refined  and  pro- 
ductive as  science  advances ;  and,  as  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  progres  of  science,  neither 
can  we  imagine  any  limits  to  the  produc- 
tions of  industry.  In  this  hope  may  all 
mankind  rejoice,  nor  fear  the  approach  of 
want,  as  long  as  the  laws  of  the  country 
shall  merely  permit  us  to  reduce  our  skill 
and  experience  to  practice. 
More  of  this  hereafter. 


ON  THE  SOCIAL  SYSTEM  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

(For  the  Critis.) 
The  Social  System  is  the  final  effect  of  the 
combined  totality  of  causes,  which  in  any  or- 
ganized association  of  human  beings  can  have 
existence.  From  its  nature  is  demonstiable  the 
political  principle  by  which  a  state  is  governed, 
the  quality  of  the  laws,  the  character  of  its  in- 
stitutions, legislative,  judicial,  sacerdotal, — 
above  all,  the  degree  of  its  approach  to  free- 
dom. The  social  system,  then,  must  form  the 
most  interesting  subject  with  which  thought 
can  busy  itself;  it  must  open  fields  for  theory 
and  speculation  boundless  only  as  die  imagina- 
tion which  enters  upon  them.  It  is  die  study 
of  man — of  man  under  the  most  interesting 
relations,  the  development  of  his  faculties  more 
or  less  perfected,  and  the  direction  of  those 
faculties  to  an  end  great  or  debasing !  The 
age,  the  new  and  exciting  character  of  the 
times,  the  public  turmoil  into  which  the  events 
of  every  day  more  and  vet  more  are  plunging 
us,  also  (jive  to  it  an  additional  interest;  and 
the  question,  What  is  the  social  system  of 
Great  Britain  ?  must  inevitably  recur  to  the 
mind  of  every  individual  with  a  force  impos- 
sible to  resist  replying  to  it. 

A  social  system  shows  its  character  at  once 
by  its  few  or  more  tokens  of  regularity  and 
equality.  Diverse  grades,  supercilious  supre- 
macy on  the  one  side,  abject  degradation  on  the 
other,  can  alone  be*  concomitant  with  fraud  and 
tyranny.  Supremacy  implies  debasement.  The 
former  cannot  exist  without  the  latter,  and  the 
latter  never  found  place  where  all  was  free. 
Can  the  social  system  of  Great  Britain,  then, 
be  pronounced  free?  We  are  all  acquainted 
with  its  irregularities;  we  have  not  one  of  us 
to  be  informed  of  its  partialities  and  exclusions  ; 
we  know  that  some  classes  are£fted  into  power 


while  others  are  enslaved ;  we  know  that  some  we  cannot  mistake  the  design  whence  they 
are  rich,  and  pampered,  and  omnipotent,  while  |  emanated ;  it  must  have  been  beneficient,— of 
there  are  others  prostrate  to  the  dust.  That  in  such  infinite  variousness,  yet  of  such  unity  and 
such  a  state,  mankind  are  drawn  out  of  their  concord !  How  litde  does  that  concord  stand 
true  element,  and  placed  in  circumstances  con-  t  affected  with  our  present  social  condition  !  On 
trary  to  the  designs  of  nature,  is  evident  from  i  every  side  we  see  that  men  are  arrayed  against 
the  distraction  which  prevailsin  all  the  concerns  !  each  other.  The  most  violent  passions  of 
of  life.  Look  around  us!  where  shall  we  dis-  !  envy,  rivalry,  animosity,  are  in  vehement  play, 
cover  happiness?  where  shall  we  see  men  The  happiness  of  another  we  regard  as  an  ab- 
linked  together  in  ties  of  mutual  succour  and  '  straction  from  our  own  share.  We  cannot 
fellowship?  where  shall  we  see  the  operation  of  !  endure  that  a  human  being  should  enjoy  plea- 
a  single  great  principle  of  justice?  Is  not  all  |  sure  to  the  brim ;  and  we  cannot  endure  it,  be- 
"*shne 


selfishness,  and  treason,  and  open  discord? 
We  call  ourselves  civilised,  and  like  the  Greeks 
of  old,  call  others  barbarians  if  their  manners 
have  not  the  varnish,  their  complexions  not  the 
fairness,  of  our  own.  But  what  ignorant  infa- 
tuation is  this,  when,  like  moral  cannibals,  we 
feast  and  banquet  on  the  mental  writhings  and 
mangled  minds  of  our  fellow  species?  Do  not 
let  us  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief.  It  is  a 
wild  delusion,  and  instituted  merely  to  prolong 
our  term  of  barbarism.  We  are  not  civilized ; 
tne  sun  of  civilization  has  yet  a  higher  meridian 


cause  unconsciously  we  feel  that  it  can  never 
be  our  lot,  that  we  are  besieged  (in  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things)  by  circumstances  like 
fiends  constandy  warring  against  our  every 
advance  to  a  state  of  felicity. 

Society  is  on  a  wrong  basis;  a  basis  of 
mutual  strife  and  conflict,  instead  of  mutual 
accord  and  sympathy.  Men  individually  pur- 
sue objects  "of  gratification.  There  is  no 
general  aim,  nor  forms  of  common  good.  How 
much  happiness  is  lost  in  such  a  condition,  not 
only  to  the  aggregate,  but  to  the  individual, 


to  attain  ere  to  us  its  rays  shall  penetrate.    We  !  would  be  indeed  impossible  to  calculate.    We 
are  immersed  in  barbarism;  we  have  only  light    know,  in  physical   processes,   that  combined 


enough  to  show  us  how  horribly  we  are  sunk. 
Civilization  can  be  another  term  only  for  hap- 
piness, and  amenity  carried  to  its  farthest 
limits  of  refinement.  It  supposes  the  most 
perfect  condition  of  freedom,  the  widest  ex- 
pansion of  men's  faculties,  and  their  direction 
to  the  noblest  ends. 

What  has  civilization  to  do  with  want,  and 
wretchedness,  and  enmities?  How  is  it  allied 
to  debasement  of  the  whole  form  and  spirit  of 
man?  Why  should  its  name  be  linked  with 
penury  and  misfortune,  such  as  it  exists  among 
the  operatives  of  our  own  land?  Away  with 
the  fallacy !  We  must  have  liberty  around  us 
first,  and  then  civilization  may  she'd  its  lustre 
over  us.  But  to  daunt  our  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion as  it  is,  is  to  amuse  ourselves  with  a  fic- 
tion, and  immolate  to  it  the  sanctity  of  truth. 
To  examine  the  character  of  our  social  system 
is  only  to  assure  ourselves  of  its  utter  ineffi- 
ciency and  unfitness ;  its  inefficiency  to  all  the 
great  purposes  for  which  our  natures  were  de- 
signed, and  its  unfitness  to  the  condition  of  our 
faculties,  were  they  actually  developed.  What 
know  we  of  the  powers  of  society  in  its  present 
state  of  feebleness  and  inertness, — when  we 
see  half  the  human  race  in  chains,  and  the 
other  portion  lost  amidst  lust  and  luxury? 
True,  improvements  may  have  taken  place  in 
science;  chemistry  and  mechanics  may  have 
wrought  wonders;  Greece  may  boast  its 
Apollos,  Italy  its  angels;  poetry  may  have 
bodied  forth  tne  forms  and  combined  the  ele- 
ments of  the  beautiful  But  what  advantage  is 
this?  how  have  we  profited  by  it?  are  we  not 
the  same,  gross  in  taste,  degraded  in  sentiment, 
our  souls  shackled  as  our  limbs?  Where  is  the 
true  principle  which  should  convert  those  noble 
means  into  instruments  of  general  felicity? 
•Where  is  the  philosophy  which  should  make 
them  subservient  in  a  scheme  of  universal 
moral  harmony?  The  fact  is,  we  have  dis- 
covered it  not;  or,  if  discovered,  have  had  no 
power  to  apply  it.  Then,  are  we  civilized?  is 
our  social  system  the  right  system  ?  Can  we 
pause  to  answer  ? 

The  design  of  all  nature,  the  end  of  all  crea- 
tion, was  the  happiness  of  man !  Who  can 
doubt  it,  and  survey  the  marvels  which  sur- 
round us?  Yet  into  what  a  heU  have  we  con- 
verted an  elysium  !  The  blue  spheres,  the 
earth,  ocean,  the  majesty  of  mind !  impossible  ; 


strength  produces  a  result  indefinitely  beyond 
that  of  its  individual  appliance  ;  and  if  thus  in 
the  physical,  what  might  it  not  prove  in  the 
moral  world !  Societv  is  on  a  wrong  basis,  and 
j  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests  is  political  in- 
;  justice.  The  evil  in  its  cause  must  be  over- 
thrown, and  then  the  new  effect  will  be  seen 
in  a  corrected  social  system.  Men  can  advance 
no  where  in  social  happiness,  till  they  have 
established  their  political  rights.  Political 
rights  can  signify  nothing  in  the  first  instance 
but  participation  in  the  work  of  national  legis- 
lation, in  the  formation  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
individuals  themselves  are  governed,.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  majority  of  the  nation  are  without 
political  rights.  Not  having  political,  in  pos- 
sibility, what  other  rights  can  thevhave  ?  They, 
to  whom  the  power  of  framing  faws  has  been 
given,  have  turned  that  power  solely  to  their 
own  advantage ;  they  nave  constructed  a 
social  system  full  ot  inequalities,  artificial 
grades,  and  unnatural  distinctions.  Thence, 
there  is  the  rich  man  and  the  poor,  the  pro- 
ducer of  all  wealth  and  the  idler,  living  upon 
it.  Thence,  justice,  at  the  source,  being  out- 
raged, a  system  of  retributive  justice  has 
sprung  up.  It  is  decreed,  that  tyranny  should 
produce  resentment;  and  from  this  cause  is 
our  social  hfe  rendered  what  it  is.  Injustice, 
artifice,  cruelty,  first  commenced  the  work  ; 
what  could  follow  but  retribution  to  those  in 
revenge,  treachery,  and  all  species  of  malig- 
nity? And  of  these  is  society  composed.  Men  s 
hearts  are  full  of  hate,  end  envy,  and  selfish- 
ness ;  but  how  will  they  be  corrected  till  the 
institutions  which  originated  them  are  super- 
seded by  others  of  a  direct  opposite  tendency  ? 


DIALOGUE 
Between  a  Unionist  and  a  Stranger — continued. 

S.  I  hope  you  will  now  explain  the  measures 
which  are  deemed  the  most  advisable  to  be 
adopted  by  the  delegate  meeting,  and  insure 
the  permanent  happiness  of  the  Unionists,  and 
of  tne  working  classes  generally. 

U.  I  willingly  enter  upon  this  important 
task,  and  without  loss  of  time  proceed  to  fulfil 
my  engagement  with  you. 

S.  As  you  have  mentioned  loss  of  time,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  time  must  be  of  great  value 
to  the  delegates,  who  come  from  the  countr 
and  it  is  therefore  most  desirable  that  the  pa 
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ties  in  London  should  prepare  the  arrangement 
of  business  in  such  a  manner  for  the  meeting, 
that  the  least  delay  should  occur,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  delegates,  before  the  substantial 
and  most  important  measures  for  practice  be 
submitted  to  them. 

U.  I  believe  the  Executive  and  Central  Com. 
mittee  are  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
saving  the  time  of  the  delegates,  as  much  as  it 
can  be  done,  without  losing  sight  of  the  highly 
interesting  objects  for  which  they  are  to  meet ; 
and  all  parties,  no  doubt,  are  now  conscious 
that  no  meeting  has  ever  yet  been  held  of  such 
vital  importance  as  this  is  likely  to  prove  to  all 
classes. 

S.  All  this  is  well :  now  proceed,  if  you 
please,  to  the  plan  of  business  which  is  deemed 
the  best  to  effect  the  object  of  the  Union. 

U.  The  first  measure  will  be  to  verify  the 
credentials  of  the  delegates  from  the  Unions 
now  associated  in  the  Consolidated  Union. 
The  second,  for  these  parties  to  decide  what 
delegates  shall  be  admitted  to  the  meeting  from 
other  bodies,  as  Unions  not  yet  united  with  the 
Consolidated  Union. 

S.  As  this  term  of  Consolidated  Union  is 
become  unpopular  among  some  portion  of  the 
Unions,  and  it  being  so  much  for  the  interest 
of  the  productive  classes  that  there  should  be, 
if  possible,  no  cause  of  disunion  among  them 
that  can  be  removed,  why  not  open  your  arms 
as  wide  as  possible  to  receive  all  those  who  are 
really  well-disposed  to  the  productive  classes, 
and  adopt  a  more  general  term  ? 

U.  Names  are  of  little  consequence  when 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  any  permanent  good, 
and  I  do  not  think  mere  would  be  much  diffi- 
culty, if  good  reasons  were  advanced,  to  induce 
the  parties  interested  to  abandon  the  title  of 
Consolidated.  But  what  name  would  you  re- 
commend  instead  of  it  ? 

S\  Any  one  that  would  assist  to  form  a  real 
union  among  all  the  parties.  Mr.  Bernard  has 
recommended  it  to  be  called  "  Conservative 
Union  of  Working  People  for  establishing  the 
Rights  of  Industry  and  Humanity,  and  pre- 
venting a  Revolution  of  Violence:"  this  is  very 
well;  but  another,  shorter,  occurs  to  me: 
"  Association  for  Establishing  and  Maintain- 
ing, without  Violence,  the  Rights  of  Industry 
and  Humanity." 

U.  Either  might  do;  but  the  name  had 
better  be  left  to  the  united  wisdom  of  the  dele- 
gate meeting,  which  may,  perhaps,  suggest 
one  equally  expressive,  and  shorter. 

S.  Well ;  now  to  the  next  measure  of  busi- 
ness for  the  meeting  ? 

U.  To  hear,  discuss,  and  decide  upon  the 
report  from  the  Executive,  and  pass  such  reso- 
lutions as  it  may  suggest. 
S.  The  next? 

U.  To  discuss  the  various  plans  which  may 
be  offered  to  give  employment  to  the  unem- 
ployed members  of  the  Union,  that  not  one 
day's  labour  should  be  lost  to  the  Union  that 
can  be  prevented,  until  all  its  members  shall 
be  well  provided  for.  And  this  question  will 
necessarily  involve  that  of  educating  the  chil- 
dren and  adults,  and  many  others  of  great  per- 
manent interest. 

S.  Suppose  these  fairly  and  fully  discussed, 
and  agreed  upon,  what  follows  ? 

U.  The  revision  of  the  introductory  cere- 
mony, and  of  the  laws  and  regulations,  or  the 
forming  of  a  constitution  that  will  be  effectual 
for  all  the  objects  of  the  Union. 

S.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  mere  will  be  a 
revision  of  the  initiating  ceremony.  While  the 


Unions  were  in  their  infancy,  and  their  im- 
portance not  known,  fanciful  forms  and  cere- 
monies might  pass ;  but  now  the  Unions  ought 
to  have  but  one  form  of  initiation*  and  that,  I 
imagine,  ought  to  be  a  plain,  simple,  useful, 
straight-forward  proceeding,  such  as  the  most 
honest  and  intelligent  might  accept  with  plea- 
sure, and  present  to  others  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion. 

17.  I  have  no  doubt  the  delegates  will  decide 
as  they  ought  upon  this  less  important  subject 
than  many  others  which  must  come  before 
them. 

S.  From  all  which  you  have  stated,  I  con- 
clude that  you  do  not  think  the  working  classes 
can  be  emancipated  from  their  present  abject 
slavery  to  capitalists,  except  by  becoming  ca- 
pitalists themselves,  and  uniting  the  interests  of 
the  present  employers  and  employed  into  that 
of  independent  producers? 

U.  I  am  well  convinced  there  is  no  o 
mode  by  which  to  destroy  the  endless  » 
arising  from  the  senseless  competition  of  master 
with  master,  of  men  with  men,  and  also  of  mas- 
ters and  men  as  now  opposed  to  each  other. 

S.  All  who  understand  the  present  state  of 
society  must,  I  think,  come  to  this  conclusion; 
but  what  plan  or  whose  plan  will  the  Unions 
adopt  ? 

U.  That  is  by  far  the  most  important  ques- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  the  delegate  meet- 
ing; and  most  likely  there  will  be  at  first  a  great 
diversity  of  opinions  upon  this  subject. 

S.  Have  you  heard  of  any  efficient  plans 
which  are  likely  to  be  proposed  upon  this  occa- 
sion ? 

U.  I  have  heard  of  three  parties  only  who 
have  seriously  occupied  themselves  steadily  for 
years  to  produce  effectual  arrangements  to  build 
up  society  on  sound  principles,  when  this  old 
system,  which  all  parties  are  engaged  in  pulling 
down,  shall  render  a  re-constructure  of  society 
absolutely  necessary. 

S.  Who  are  these  three  parties,  and  what  are 
their  plans  ? 

U.  The  first,  and  most  simple,  is  a  plan  of 
Mr.  John  Finch's,  of  Liverpool ;  he  proposes 
to  effect  the  change  gradually,  upon  the  expe- 
riment carried  on  successfully,  for  three  years, 
at  Ralahine,  county  Cork,  Ireland,  but  which 
was  suddenly  terminated  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  being  obliged  to  leave  the  country  in 
debt ;  and  in  consequence,  his  creditors  sold  the 
property,  and  prevented  the  parties  from  con- 
tinuing the  experiment.  But  there  was  quite 
sufficient  effected  in  the  three  years  to  prove 
that  by  such  means  over  England  and  Ireland, 
ignorance,  poverty,  or  the  fear  of  it,  drunken, 
ness  and  crime,  might  be  gradually  removed, 
without  interfering  much  with  old  habits,  no. 
tions,  and  prejudices,  and  commencing  with 
the  lowest  members  of  society,  in  fact,  with 
those  who  are  now  the  most  destitute. 

8.  This  would  surely  be  a  great  advance 
upon  the  present  state  of  our  national  affairs ; 
but  upon  what  principles  were  these  experi- 
ments urged  ? 

U,  Upon  part  of  the  principles  promulgated 
by  Robert  Owen,  leaving  out  some  of  his  more 
extended  views;  but  Mr.  Finch  thinks  that 
which  he  proposes  would  be  sufficient  to 
effect  the  change  required,  and  that  all  parties 
among  the  religious  world,  by  a  little  explana- 
tion, would  be  willing  to  adopt  these  practical 
measures,  although  they  would  strenuously 
oppose  some  of  Mr.  Owen's  more  extended 
views  for  the  general  amelioration  and  eman- 
cipation of  society. 


S.  What  is  Mr.  Finch,  and  what  are  Ik 
pretensions  to  offer  to  take  so  prominent  a 
lead  in  the  present  crisis  ? 

U.  He  is  one  of  the  most  useful' practical 
men  in  society ;  he  has  devoted  many  years  of 
his  life  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourers employed  about  the  docks  in  Liverosol, 
and  in  attending  to  the  practical  results  of  co- 
operative measures,  ujpon  a  limited  scale,  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  is  a  tho- 
roughly nonest  man,  and  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  working  classes,  and  they  can 
depend  upon  his  continued  exertions  in  their 
cause.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  may  be 
of  great  service  to  the  working  classes,  and  to 
the  Unionists  especially.  He  understands  their 
wants,  wishes,  and  prejudices,  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

S.  WeD,  who  is  the  next  in  the  field? 
U.  A  Mr.  Bernard,  from  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities, a  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  an  independent  landowner,  who  has  de- 
voted several  years  to  unravel  the  compneated 
machinery  of  our  government,  and  the  craft  of 
our  monied  and  non-productive  classes  to  get 
and  keep  it  under  their  control,  and  thus  to 
make  the  real  producers  of  all  wealth  and 
knowledge  their  abject  slaves.  He  also  looks 
to  the  regeneration  of  this  country  through 
the  union  of  the  working  classes  with  the  land- 
owners and  farmers,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the 
union  of  the  productive,  in  opposition  to  the 
non-productive  classes. 

S.  What  has  Mr.  Bernard  done  to  give  the 
public  confidence  in  his  plans  ? 

U.  He  has  published  a  most  important  work, 
called  "  The  Theory  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion," in  which  he  explains  the  cause  of  our 
political  anomalies,  and  hints  pretty  broadly  on 
their  remedies.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  political 
reformer  of  no  ordinary  character.  He  has 
promk-ed  a  second  volume,  in  which  be  win 
fully  explain  his  views,  political,  commercial, 
and  religious;  in  all  of  which  he  proposes  ex- 
tensive alterations  ;  but  he  also  depends  mainly 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  working  classes  to 
effect  these  objects.  He  also  appears  moat 
earnest  and  honest  in  his  intentions,  but  he 
proposes  some  measures  that  will  startle  and 
alarm  many  parties.  His  writings,  however, 
cannot  fail  to  do  much  good,  and  to  open  the 
public  mind  to  many  subjects  hitherto  un- 
thought  of  by  the  multitude,  but  which  ought 
now  to  be  well  considered. 

S.  It  is,  indeed,  something  new  for  a  learned 
man  of  the  universities  to  bring  forward  anv 
thing  possessing  public  practical  utility,  ana 
especially  in  favour  of  the  productive  classes. 
His  plans  ought,  therefore,  to  receive  mw* 
attention  from  the  Unions,  for,  no  doubt,  lis 
information  must  be  very  valuable,  and  he 
hazards  all  by  thus  coming  publicly  forward  in 
support  of  the  productive  classes.  'What  is 
the  other,  the  third  plan,  which  you  mentioned? 
U.  It  is  the  plan  of  Robert  Owen,  which 
has  been  so  much  talked  and  written  about, 
but  which  appears  to  be  very  little  understood, 
in  consequence  of  so  many  party  writers  having 
misrepresented  it. 

S.  What,  according  to  your  reading  <d  this 
plan,  is  the  object  which  Robert  Owen  has  in 
view  ? 

U.  If  I  undemtandhk  writings,  it  i»  to  cwate 
another,  and  a  very  improved  state  of  society. 

&  Bat  is  not  this  visionary,  and  altogether 
impracticable  ? 

U.  Snpei^oialandmithinaiiigpeopieamwea, 
aa  they  do  of  e^pry  thing  new  to  them  i 
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they  hive  not  thought  about,  or  do  not  under- 
stand; hut  Robert  Owen  is  an  experienced, 
practical  man,  conversant  with  all  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  familiar  with  all 
the  practical  affairs  of  life  upon  a  large  scale ; 
and  ne  has  never  hesitated  before  all  parties  in 
public  to  give  his  reasons  for  believing  that  his 
views  of  society  are  alone  true,  and  tnat  their 
adoption  can  alone  effectually  and  permanently 
relieve  society  from  its  daily  accumulating  dif- 
ficuroei ;  and  from  this  statement  he  neither 
turns  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  ap- 
pearing confident,  whatever  prejudices,  from 
ignorance,  may  now  be  opposed  to  it,  that  ne- 
cessity, irresistible  necessity,  as  he  says,  will 
compel  society,  in  its  defence  against  the  no- 
longer-bearable  evils  of  the  continually-growing 
monied  and  funding  system,  and  which,  he 
says,  is  the  great  demoraliser  of  mankind. 

S.  But  either  Mr.  Finch's  or  Mr.  Bernard's 
proposals  are  much  more  likely  to  be  popular, 
the  one  with  the  working  classes,  and  the  other 
with  politicians ;  Robert  Owen's  is  too  exten- 
sive and  radical  for  any  party  at  present. 

U.  It  is  very  likely :  the  other  two  may  be 
tried  first ;  bit  I  heard  Mr.  Owen  say  very 
lately,  that  although  there  was  good  in  both, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  tried,  yet  that  they 
would  be  but  preliminary  measures  for  those 
which  he  is  preparing  to  submit  to  the  world. 
5.  Then  Robert  Owen's  plans  of  ameliora- 
tion for  society  are  yet  but  imperfectly  known ; 
when  are  they  to  be  given  in  full  to  the  public? 
U.  He  says,  as  soon  as  a  small  part  of  the 
public  shall  acquire  sufficient  virtue,  know, 
ledge,  and  strength  of  mind,  to  hear  all  the 
truth  relative  to  the  present  system,  and  un- 
derstanding to  comprehend  and  appreciate  a 
scientific  arrangement  of  society,  consistent  in 
all  its  parts,  and  each  part  purposely  devised  to 
insure  the  highest  degree  of  permanent  happi- 
ness to  each  individual  of  the  human  race. 

S.  Does  he  mean  to  submit  this  plan  in  its 
foil  extent  to  the  delegate  meeting  ? 

U.  I  understand  not;  he  says  the  working 
classes  as  a  body  are  not  yet  prepared  for  more 
than  the  A,  B,  C  of  society,  and  they  require 
to  be  taught  by  many  intermediate  teachers, 
such  as  Mr.  Bernard,  Mr.  Finch,  Mr.  Fielden, 
Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Oastler,  Mr.  Bull,  Mr.  Tho. 
mas  Attwood,  &c.  &c  &c,  in  different  branches 
of  social  knowledge,  before  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  or  to  comprehend  a  plan 
that  includes  whatever  is  connected  with  man's 
well-being  and  happiness,  in  all  his  states  and 
relations  m  life,  from  his  birth  to  his  death. 

S*  I  heartily  wish  this  period  was  arrived, 
for  no  state  of  society  can  be  more  demoralized, 
or  produce  more  misery  to  the  mass,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  producers  of  wealth,  than  the 
present.  

THE  GOOD  OLD  WAY  OF  CON- 
VEBTING  SINNERS. 
Tot  following  document,  relating  to  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  shows  how  coolly 
m  priest  can  plan  and  execute  the  extirpation  of 
heretics.  It  is  a  letter  from  Father  La  Chaise, 
confessor  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  Father  Peters,  con- 
fessor to  James  II.  of  England,  in  1688.  It 
is  from  the  seventh  volume,  4to.  of  the  collec- 
tion of  manuscript  papers  selected  from  the 
library  of  Edward  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford  :— 
JFath*r  La  Chaise's  Project  fir  the  Extirpation  of 

Heretics,  in  a  Letter  from  him  to  Father 

I*eters. 

<*  Worthy  Friend,— I  received  vours  on  the 
<eoth  of  June  last,  and  am  glad  to  near  of  your 


good  success,  and  that  our  party  gains  ground 
so  fast  in  England  ;  but,  concerning  the  ques- 
tion you  have  put  to  me,  that  is,  "  What  is  the 
best  course  to  be  taken  to  root  out  all  heretics?" 
to  this  I  answer,  there  are  divers  ways  to  do 
that,  but  we  must  consider  which  is  the  best  to 
make  use  of  in  England.    I  am  sure  you  are 
not  ignorant  how  many  thousand  heretics  we 
have  in  France,  by  the  power  of  our  dragoons, 
converted  in  the  space  of  one  year :  and  by  the 
doctrine  of  these  booted  apostles,  turned  more 
in  one  month  than  Christ  and  his  apostles 
could  in  ten  years.    This  is  a  most  excellent 
method,  and  far  excels  those  of  the  great 
preachers  and  teachers  that  have  lived  since 
Christ's  time.    But  I  have  spoken  with  divers 
fathers  of  our  society,  who  do  think  that  your 
king  is  not  strong  enough  to  accomplish  his 
design  by  such  kind  of  force ;  so  that  we  can- 
not expect  to  have  our  work  done  in  that  man- 
ner, for  the  heretics  are  too  strong  in  the  three 
kingdoms ;  and  therefore  we  must  seek  to  con  - 
vert  them  by  fair  means,  before  we  fall  upon 
them  with  fire,  sword,  halters,  gaols,  and  other 
such  like  punishments;  and  therefore  I  can 
give  you  no  better  advice  than  to  begin  with 
soft,  easy  means.    Wheedle  them  by  promises 
of  profit  and  places  of  honour,  till  you  have 
made  them  dip  themselves  in  treasonable  ac- 
tions against  the  laws  established,  and  then 
they  are  bound  to  serve  for  fear.    When  they 
have  done  thus,   turn  them  out,  and  serve 
others  so,  by  putting  them  in  their  places ;  and 
by  this  way  gain  as  many  as  you  can.    And  for 
the  heretics  that  are  in  places  of  profit  and 
honour,  turn  them  out,  or  suspend  them  on 
pretence  of   misbehaviour ;    by  which  their 
places  are  forfeited,  and  they  subject  to  what 
judgment  you  please  to  give  upon  them.   Then 
you  must  form  a  camp  that  must  consist  of 
none  but  Catholics ;  this  will  make  the  heretics 
heartless,  and  conclude  all  means  of  relief  and 
recovery  is  gone.    And,  lastly,  take  the  short 
and  the  beat  way.  which  is,  to  surprise  the 
heretics  on  a  sudden ;  and,  to  encourage  the 
zealous  Catholics,  let  them  sacrifice  them  all, 
and  wash  their  hands  in  their  blood,  which 
will  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  God.    And 
this  was  the  method  I  took  in  France,  which 
hath  well,  you  see,  succeeded;  but  it  cost  me 
many  threats  and  promises  before  I  could  bring 
it  thus  far ;  our  king  being  a  long  time  very 
unwilling.    But,  at  last,  I  got  him  on  the  hip  ; 
for  he  had  lain  with  his  daughter,  in-law,  for 
which  I  would  by  no  means  give  him  abso- 
tion  till  he  had  given  me  an  instrument,  under 
his  own  hand  and  seal,  to  sacrifice  all  the 
heretics  in  one  day. 

"  Now,  as  soon  as  I  had  my  desired  com- 
mission, I  appointed  the  day  wnen  this  should 
be  done ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  made  ready 
some  thousands  of  letters,  to  be  sent  into  all 
parts  of  France  in  one  post-night.  I  was  never 
better  pleased  than  at  that  time ;  but  the  king 
was  affected  with  some  compassion  for  the 
Huguenots,  because  they  had  been  a  means  to 
bring  him  to  his  crown  and  throne;  and  the 
longer  he  was  under  it,  the  more  sorrowful  he 
was,  often  complaining,  and  desiring  me  to 
give  him  his  commission  again;  but  that  I 
would  bv  no  persuasion  do;  advising  him  to 
repent  of  that  heinous  sin,  and  also  telling  him 
that  the  trouble  and  horror  of  his  spirit  did 
not  proceed  from  any  thing  of  evil  in  those 
things  that  were  to  be  done,  but  from  that 
wickedness  that  he  had  done;  and  that  he 
must  resolve  to  undergo  the  severe  burden  of  a 
troubled  mind  from  one  of  them  or  the  other ; 


and  if  he  would  remain  satisfied  as  it  was,  his 
sin  being  forgiven,  there  would,  in  a  few  days, 
be  a  perfect  atonement  made  for  it,  and  he 
perfectly  reconciled  to  God  again.    But  all 
this  would  not  pacify  him ;  for  the  longer,  the 
more  restless;  and  I  therefore  ordered  him  to 
retire  to  his  closet,  and  spend  his  time  con- 
stantly in  prayer,  without  permitting  any  one 
to  interrupt  him ;  and  this  was  in  the  morning 
early,  when,  the  evening  following,  I  was  to 
send  away  all  my  letters.    I  did,  indeed,  make 
the  more  haste,  for  fear  he  should  disclose  it  to 
any  body,  yet  I  had  given  him  a  strict  charge 
to  keep  it  to  himself ;  and  the  very  things  that 
I  most  feared,  to  my  great  sorrow,'  came  to 
pass :   for  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  devU, 
who  hath  at  all  times  his  instruments  at  work, 
sent  the  Prince  of  Conde  to  the  court,  who 
asked  for  the  king ;  he  was  told  that  he  was  in 
his  closet,  and  would  speak  with  no  man.    He 
impudently    answered,   'that    he    must    and 
would  speak  with  him/  and  so  went  directly  to 
his  closet ;  he  being  a  great  peer,  no  man  durst 
hinder  him.    And  being  come  to  the  king,  he 
soon  perceived,  by  his  countenance,  that  he 
was  under  some  great  trouble  of  mind :  for  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  going  into  the  other 
world   immediately.     'Sir,'  said   he,  'what 
is  the  matter  witn  you?'    The  king  at  the 
first  refused  to  tell  him;   but   he,  pressing 
harder  upon  him,,  at  last  the  king,  with  a  sor- 
rowful complaint,  burst  out  and  said — '  I  have 
given  Father  La  Chase  a  commission,  under 
my  hand,  to  murder  all  the  Huguenots  in  one 
day ;  and  this  evening  will  the  letters  be  de. 
spatched  to  all  parts,  by  the  post,  for  the  per- 
forming it ;  so  that  there  is  but  small  time  left 
for  my  Huguenot  subjects  to  live,  who  have 
never  done  me  any  harm.'    Whereupon  this 
cursed  rogue  answered,   'Let  him  give  you 
your    commission    again.'     The   king    said, 
'  How  shall  I  get  it  out  of  his  hand  ?    For  if  I 
send  to  him  for  it,  he  will  refuse  to  send  it.' 
This  devil  answered,  '  If  your  majesty  will 
give  me  order,  I  will  quickly  make  him  return 
it.'    The  king  was  soon  persuaded,  being  will- 
ing to   give  ease  to  his  troubled  spirit,  antf 
said,  '  Well,  go  then,  and  break  his  neck,  if  he 
will  not  give  it  you.'    Whereupon,  this  son  of 
the  devil  went  to  the  post-house,  and  asked  if 
I  had  not  a  great  number  of  letters  there? 
And  they  said,  '  Yes,  more  than  I  had  sent  in 
a  whole  year  before.'    '  Then,'  said  the  Prince, 
'by  order  from  the  king,  you  must  deliver 
them  all  to  me ;'  which  they  durst  not  deny, 
for  they  knew  well  enough  wno  he  was.    And 
no  sooner  was  he  got  into  the  post-house,  and 
had  asked  these  questions,  but  I  came  also  in 
after  him,  to  give  order  to  the  postmaster  to 
give  notice  to  all  those  under  him,  in  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  they  should  take 
care  to  deliver  my  letters  with  all  speed  imagi- 
nable.   But  I  was  no  sooner  entered  the  house 
but  he  gave  his  servants  orders  to  secure  the 
door,  and  said  confidently  to  me,  { You  must, 
by  order  from  the  king,  give  me  the  commis- 
sion which  you  have  forced  from  him.'     1  told 
him  I  had  it  not  about  me,  but  would  go  and 
fetch  it,  thinking  to  get  from  him,  and  so  go 
out  of  town,  and  send  the  contents  of  those 
letters  another  time ;  but  he  said, '  You  must 
give  it ;  and  if  you  have  it  not  about  you,  send 
somebody  to  fetch  it,  or  else  never  expect  to 
go  alive  out  of  my  hands ;  for  I  have  an  order 
from  the  king  either  to  bring  it  or  break  your 
neck,  and  am  resolved  either  to  carry  that 
back  to  him  in  my  hand,  or  else  your  heart's 
blood  on  the  point  of  my  sword.'    I  would 
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have  made  my  escape,  but  he  set  his  sword  to 
my  breast,  and  said,  *  Yoa  must  give  it  me,  or 
die;  therefore  deliver  it,  or  else  this  goes 
through  your  body/ 

"  So,  when  I  saw  nothing  else  would  do,  I 
put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  gave  it  him ; 
which  he  carried  immediately  to  the  king,  and 
gave  him  that  and  all  my  letters,  which  they 
burned.    And,  being  all  done,  the  king  said, 
now  las  heart  was  at  ease.    Now,  how  he 
should  be  eased  by  the  devil,  or  to  well  satisfied 
with  a  false  joy,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  it  was  a  Very  wicked  and  ungodly  action, 
as  well  in  his  majesty  as  the  prince  of  Conde', 
and  did  not  a  little"  increase  the  burden  and 
dancer  of  his  majesty's  sins.     I  soon  gave  an 
account  of  this  affair  to  several  fathers  of  our 
society,  who  promised  to  do  their  best  to  pre- 
vent the  aforesaid  prince's  doing  such  another 
act,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  for,  within 
six  days  after  the  damned  action,  he  was  poi- 
soned, and  well  he  deserved  it.     The  king  also 
did  suffer  too.  but  in  another  fashion,  for  dis- 
closing the  design  unto  the  prince,  and  heark- 
ening unto  his  counsel.      And  many  a  time 
since,  when  I  have  had  him  at  confession,  I 
have  shook  hell  about  his  ears,  and  made  him 
sigh,  fear,  and  tremble,  before  I  would  give 
him  absolution  ;  nay,  more  than  that,  I  have 
made  him  beg  for  it  on  his  knees,  before  I 
would  consent  to  absolve  him.    By  this  I  saw 
that  he  had  still  an  inclination  to  me,  and  was 
willing  to  be  under  my  government :  so  I  set 
the  baseness  of  the  action  before  him,  by  tell- 
ing him  the  whole  story,  and  how  wicked  it  was, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  forgiven  till  he  had 
done  some  good  action  to  balance  that,  and 
expiate  the  crime.     Whereupon,  he  at  last 
asked  me  what  he  must  do?    I  told  him  that 
he  must  root  out  all  heretics  from  his  kingdom. 
So,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  rest  for  him 
without  doing  it,  he  did  again  give  them  all 
into  the  power  of  me  and  our  clergy,  under  this 
condition,  that  we  would  not  murder  them,  as 
he  had  before  given  orders,  but  that  we  should 
by  fair  means,  or  force,  convert  them  to  the 
Catholic  religion.    Now,  when  we  had  got  the 
commission,  we  presently  put  in  it  practice;  and 
what  the  issue  hath  been,  you  very  well  know. 
But  now  in  England  the  work  cannot  be  done 
after  this  manner,  as  you  perceive  by  what  I 
have  said  to  you ;  so  that  I  cannot  give  you 
better  counsel",  than  to  take  the  course  in  hand 
wherein  we  were  so  unhappily  prevented  ;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  it  may  have  better  success 
with  you  than  with  us. 

"  I  would  write  to  you  of  many  other  things, 
but  I  fear  I  have  already  detained  you  too 
long,  wherefore  I  will  write  no  more  at  present, 
but  that  I  am,  your  friend  and  servant, 

"Paris,  July  8,  1688.        "LA  CHAISE." 


LECTURES,  &c 
At  the  Institution,  14,  Charlotte- ttreet. 
Mr.  Smith,  Sunday  morning,  at  half- past  eleven. 
Sir.  Owen,  Sunday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock. 

The  60th  Social  Festival  of  the  Association  of 
the  Indostrioua  Classes  will  be  held  at  the  Insti- 
tution, 14,  Charlotte-street,  on  Monday,  August  9. 
Ticket*  Is.  6d.,  or  1*.  and  aooe-hour  note  each 
tea  and  coffee  included. 

A  Discussion  on  Tuesday  evening,  August  5. 
Subject :  *'  The  merits  of  the  Trade*' Union  Bank, 
a*  proposed  by  the  Executive."  Chair  taken  at 
eight  o'clock.  - 

A  fresh  soppty  of  Union  Boots  and  Shoes  has 
been  received  from  Wellingborough,  and  are  now 
on  sale  at  the  Institution. 


Shortly  will  be  published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18, 
•  Duite-street,  Lioeolti's-inn-fields, 

THE  WORDS  OF  A  BELIEVER,  by  the 
Abbe  de  la  Mennais,  translated  into  En- 
glish by  a  Lady.  This  extraordinary  produc- 
tion ha*  caused  considerable  excitement  over  the 
whole  Continent.  It  has  been  condemned,  and  its 
Author  anathematized  by  the  Pope,  although  the 
Abbe*  was  formerly  the  right-hand  man  of  his  Holi- 
ness; ft  has  also  been  proscribed  In  Germany  as 
tending  to  Inflame  the  religious  world,  and  make 
them  discontented  with  present  things.  It  is  a  book 
which  is  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  par- 
tits,  teaching  the  doctrines  of  a  new  and  more 
equable  state  of  society,  and  a  perfect  toleration 
of  opinion ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  abides  by 
the  original  and  fundamental  principles  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Timet  and 
Morning  Pott : 

"  The  famoos  Abbe"  de  la  Mennais,  though  bnt 
just  pardoned  by  the  holy  see,  has  relapsed !  And 
what  a  relapse!  The  Parotet  d'an  Croyant 
have  doubtless  already  crossed  the  channel,  and 
you  will  have  perused  this  singular  work.  It  is  a 
new  book  of  ihe  prophets,  a  kind  of  Alcoran, 
divided  into  chapters  and  verses.  It  is  a  book 
written  in  the  Apocalypse  style,  and  would  seem 
to  have  arrived  from  old  Jerusalem,  and  to 
have  been  inspired  on  the  banks  of  Jordan.  In 
the  same  malediction  the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais 
confounds  supreme  pontiffs,  kings,  preachers,  and 
warriors,  all  powers,  and  privileges,  and  all 
social  order.  There  is  only,  he  contends,  one  le- 
gitimate sovereign,  and  that  sovereign  is  "  Christ.*' 
Christ  alone  is  great,  and  la  Mennais  is  bis  pro- 
phet !  Under  the  reign  of  Christ  the  earth  will  be 
covered  with  flowers,  and  the  little  children  will 
constantly  bring  nosegays  to  their  mothers.  This 
is  a  favourite  image  of  this  prophet,  since  he  fre- 
quently adopts  it. 

"  There  is  no  donbt  snch  a  work  ns  this  has  its 
ridiculous  side;  but  we  must  not  on  that  account 
treat  it  altogether  without  weight.  It  is  admi- 
rably written,  and  on  weak  and  ignorant  minds, 
and  youthful  imaginations,  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
exercise  a  baneful  influence.  It  will  assuredly 
produce  fanatics,  and  the  Abb6  de  la  Mennais 
will  then  have  his  sectarians.  This  book  puts 
weapons  into  the  bands  of  the  factions  of 
every  denomination.  It  is  a  fireship  launched 
into  the  midst  of  the  moral  world.  I  regard  its 
publication  as  an  event.  Its  editions  multiply, 
aud  certainly  it  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  gospel.  The  Abbe*  de  la  Mennais  flatters  the 
lower  classes  with  as  much  address  as  perfidy  ; 
and  bis  words  are  calculated  to  excite  that  envy 
which  sleeps,  bnt  which  never  ceases  to  exist  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who  suffer,  when  they  come 
in  contact  with  those  who  enjoy.  This  work,  of 
which  it  grieves  me  to  have  to  speak,  will  be 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  There  is  do 
doubt  but  its  appearance  will  provoke  the  indig- 
nation of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  its  thun- 
ders will  be  aimed  at  the  head  of  this  sacrilegious 
preacher.  But  it  seems  be  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  this,  and  that  persecution  would  be  congenial 
to  his  taste,  for  persecution  elevates  and  glorifies 
innovators." — Timet,  June  11. 

"jTne  Abbe  de  la  Mennais  has  roused  the  thun- 
der of  the  Vatican  by  his  Parotet  d*un  Creyant 
The  pope  fans  addressed  an  evangelical  letter  to 
all  the  prelates  of  the  Catholic  world,  in  which 
theAbbe  is  compared  with  John  Hose  and  Wickliff, 
and  his  holiness  says  « We  damn  for  ever  this 
book  of  small  size  but  hige  depravity."— Momimg 

Lately  published, 

VOLLEY'S  RUINS  of  EMPIRES,  and  LAW 
of  NATURE y  in  a  neat  pocket  Volume, 
gilt  lettered,  with  2  plates,  price  2s*  Od.,  or  in  14 
numbers  at  2d.  each. 
B.  D.  Cousins,  Dnke-street,  Unco)n'a-Iun*fields. 


Association  of  the  Industrious  Clatter 
14,  Ckartoit^sirttt,  Fitzroy-tqum. 
List  of  goods,  Ac.,  wanted  to  be  supplied  to  the 
Store  on  or  before  Monday,  Aug.  9 ;  for  which 
value  will  be  gives,  to  order,  in  clothes,  shoes, 
and  cabinet  or  carpenter's  work,  at  the  lowest 
price  and  of  the  best  quality :— Provisions  of  all 
kinds ;  one  common  wool  mattraas  ;  one  set  each 
of  boot  and  shoe  trees ;  one  set  of  men's  block 
lasts  j  two  armed  Windsor  chairs,  strong. 

GRAND  LODGE  OF  OPERATIVE  CORD- 

WAINERS Resolved,"  That  we,  the  Operative 

Cordwainers  of  London,  do  pledge  ourselves  not 
to  drink  any  Beer  of  the  Firm  of  Combe,  Bess- 
field,  and  Co.,  until  they  withdraw  their  opposi- 
tion from  the  '  Trades'  Unions,'  and  that  we  will 
use  our  influence  with  all  other  trades  to  do  the 
same." 

Resolved,  "  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  W.  Beam,  Esq.,  of  Wellingborough,  (or 
his  benevolent  and  praiseworthy  exertions  in  be- 
half of  the  late  •  Turned-outs  •  of  that  town." 

July  28, 1834.  W.  HO  A  RE,  G.  Sec 


IMPORTANT  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

EVANS'S  PILLS  OF  HEALTH  are  a  valuable 
remedy  for  fevers,  bilious  attacks,  etc  Tney 
will  cure  dropsy,  gout,  gravel,  lumbago,  psias  is 
any  part  of  the  body  or  head,  influenza,  sad  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach ;  they,  likewise,  not  only 
relieve,  but  prevent  costiveness ;  and,  if  taken  m 
time,  are  a  certain  preventive  of  every  other  dis- 
ease. An  account  of  the  efficiency  of  the  pSHs  la 
given  with  the  medicine. 

Cure  of  Scarletina  by  the  use  of  Evan's  PUIs  of 
Health:—    • 

-  Sin— The  beneficial  effects  myself  and  family 
have  derived  from  your  invaluable  Pills  of  Health 
I  wish  to  state,  hoping  you  will  give  it  pablicity, 
as  I  most  certainly  shall  do. 

My  two  sons  were  ill  of  the  scarlet  fewer;  oa 
Friday  the  elder,  aged  fix  years,  was  given  over 
by  my  doctor  j  he  died  in  the  evening.  A  friend 
of  mine  persuaded  me  to  use  Evsn's  PUIs  of 
Health,  as  he  had  done  to  his  advantage.  1  gave 
them  a  trial  with  confidence,  as  I  heard  of  them 
having  done  so  much  good.  I  gave  my  little  hoy, 
five  years  old,  five  pills  three  times  a  day;  the 
third  day  he  recovered.  On  Monday  I  was  taken 
with  the  same  disease ;  1  took  the  pills  isnsedi- 
ately,  three  times  the  same  night,  in  dosesof  eigbt 
every  three  or  four  hours.  On  Wednesday  week 
I  could  attend  to  my  business.      A.  MITCHELL. 

8,  Henry-street,  Hampstead-roaal. 

The  pills  are  sold  in  boxes,  containing  mere 
than  forty  pills  escfa,  at  Is.  1  Jd^  by  Boiler,  4, 
Cheapsidej  E.  Bay  ley,  12,  Aldgste,  High-street  ^ 
J.  Sanger,  150,  Oxford-street ;  A.  bhsrwood,  tt, 
Bishopsgate-street ;  and  by  most  respectable 
dealers  in  medicine. 

The  Ring  Worm  professionally  treated,  ant* 
cured  by  the  French  Pomade,  &c. 

N.B.  Familiea  attended.  Letters,  post-paid, 
to  E.  Hunting,  20,  Wilson-street ;  or  to  H.  Hemer- 
ingtoo,  126,  Strand. 

Now  publishing,  In  Weekly  Numbers, 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS  of  THOMAS 
PAINE.  This  Edition  of  Paute's  Ssssnsr 
Theological  Works,  containing  the  whole  of  <a» 
Appendix,  is  printed  uniformly  wiih  Cnvsxssl 
Edition  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  in  Nunjbeis,  stashed 
in  a  Wrapper,  price  Hd. 
B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street,  Lincoln Vim-aVlds, 


Just  pnbltsbed, 

NEW  CHRISTIANITY;   by  Henri  dk  fir. 
Simon.  Translated  from  the  French  bjthe 
Rev.  J.  E.  Smith.     With  a  coloured  Engrarisg 
of  the  St.  Simonian  Female  Costume. 
B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street,  UncolnVlna, 

PrtutodandpublUkedbyB.&.Gointm,  le\2>aJ*- 
t  freer,  Lincoln's  Inn^fieieU. 
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NATIONAL  CO-OPEftATIVE  TRADES'  UNION  GAZETTE. 


r  THE  CHARACTER  OF  EVEBY  HUMAN  BEING  IS  FORMES  FOR,  AND  NOT  BY,  THE  INDIVIDUAL."— Owen. 


No.  18,  Vol.  IV.] 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1834. 


[Price   lj<*. 


INSTITUTION,  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 


SUNDAY   MORNING,    AUGUST    3. 

Mr.  Owen  delivered  the  following  lecture : — 
Were  it  not  for  the  many  errors  early  forced 
*  into  the  human  mind,  we  should  not,  at  this 
advanced  period  of  physical  knowledge,  see 
one  of  the  productive  class  destitute  of  a  suffi- 
ciency of  wholesome  food,  clothed  in  rags, 
uneducated  in  the  most  useful  knowledge,  ear. 
nestly  soliciting,  in  vain,  to  be  employed  to 
create  more  wealth,  and,  strange  to  say,  to 
create  more  wealth  for  those  who  are  already 
wallowing  in  luxuries,  which  are  destroying 
their  minds  and  steeling  their  hearts  against 
every  natural  feeling. 

By  your  own  proceedings  you  will  promote 
or  retard  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated 
to  effect  a  change  in  this  irrational  condition 
of  society,  and  you  will  have  to  decide  whether 
it  shall  go  on  from  day  to  day  inflicting  more 
and  more  physical  and  mental  evil  upon  our 
order  in  this  and  other  countries,  until,  by  the 
accumulation  of  distress,  which  human  nature 
will  not  continue  to  efedure,  a  revolution  of 
violence,  injurious  torfdl,  shall  be  again  forced 
upon  the  civilised  world;  or  whether  this  state, 
of  matters  shall  be  now  arrested  in  its  course* 
and  a  mighty  moral  revolution  shall  commence 
which  shall  let  prosperity  loose  upon  the  world, 
and  secure  the  natural  rights  of  man  to  all  the 
human  race. 

Such,  and  no  less,  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
subjects  to  which  your  attention  will  be  now 
directed,  and  I  trust  the  importance  of  the 
interests  to  be  discussed  will  induce  our  order 
to  become  free  from  all  party  and  sectarian 
feelings,  opposed  to  the  general  well-being  of 
every  party  and  every  sect 

That  great  distress  exists  among  the  majority 
of  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture,  ma- 
nufactures, trade,  and  commerce,  and  that  the 
extraordinary  energies  of  the  British  people 
are  misapplied  to  an  enormous  extent,  all  par- 
ties, I  presume,  will  now  admit.  It  is  there- 
fore my  intention  to  make  evident — 

1.  That  the  present  distress  of  our  order  is 
not  owing  to  any  of  the  causes  to  which  it  has 
been  attributed  by  any  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  as  explained  by  them  in  the  present 
or  in  any  former  parliament. 

2.  That  the  remedies  which  they  propose 


are  wholly  inadequate  to  give  the  relief  sought 
for  and  required. 

3.  That  the  commercial  or  pecuniary  distress 
has  arisen  from  one  cause  alone,  and  from  one, 
which^  if  allowed^  to  proceed  unchecked,  will 
inflict  more  evil  than  society  will  bear. 

4.  That  this  cause  is  artificial,  or  one  which 
may  be  effectually  removed,  either  by  the  union 
of  the  government  and  the  people,  or  by  the 
union  of  the  industrious  only. 

5.  That  by  the  union  of  the  government 
and  the  people,  the  pecuniary  distress  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  terminated  before 
the  end  of  another  year,  and  considerable  relief 
may  be  given  in  six  months. 

It  is  also  my  intention,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  more  fully  to  explain  the  outlines  of 
the  science  of  society,  a  science  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  public.  Through  a  knowledge 
of  this  science,  the  practicability  of  creating 
unlimited  wealth  with  light  human  labour 
will  become  obvious  to  all  accustomed  to  reflect 
upon  general  principles.  I  will  also  endeavour 
to  demonstrate  the  cause  of  and  remedy  for 
the  moral  evils,  which,  equally  with  pecuniary 
distress,  destroy  the  happiness  of  all  people. 
As  the  subjects  are  all  important,  and  necessary 
to  be  known  to  enable  the  public  to  understand 
the  real  cause  of  the  pecuniary  distress,  and  of 
the  moral  evils,  and  the  practical  measures 
requisite  to  remedy  both,  and  as  the  time  is  so 
limited  which  a  lecture  of  this  kind  affords  to 
develop  matters  so  essential  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  these  dominions,  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  be  as  brief  as  the  subjects  will  admit 
I  hope,  however,  to  make  the  statements  and 
explanations  sufficiently  plain  to  enable  the 
audience  wisely  to  adopt,  or  reject,  the  measures 
which  will  be  ultimately  submitted  for  their 
consideration. 

Having  stated  these  preliminaries,  I  proceed 
to  the  main  object  of  the  lecture : — 

And,  1st  That  the  present  distress  is  not 
owing  to  any  of  the  causes  to  which  it  has  been 
attributed  by  any  of  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment, as  they  have  been  explained  by  them- 
selves. The  first  in  order  of  these  causes  is 
said  to  be  overpopulation.  The  idea  of  there 
being  an  excess  of  population  among  the  pro- 
ductive classes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
has  arisen  from  notions  published,  and,  his 
premises  being  granted,  so  ably  reasoned  upon, 


by  my  friend  Mr.  Malthus,  who,  if  his  great 
powers  of  mind  had  not  been  paralyzed  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life  by  this  erroneous  idea, 
would  have  been  most  useful  in  disabusing  the 
public  mind  of  many  of  its  ancient  prejudices. 
The  science  of  society,  the  outlines  of  which 
I  shall  presently  have  to  develop,  will  render 
it  obvious  to  every  capacity  competent  to  reason 
that  there  can  be  no  over-population  so  long  as 
there  is  an  over-production,  or  the  means  of 
creating  an  over-production,  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life;  and  it  will  be  also  made 
evident  that  society  has  now  the  means  of 
bringing  into  existence  ten  or  twenty  times 
more  in  amount  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life  than  the  present  population  of  the  world 
requires;  and  also,  that  every  addition  to  the. 
population,  until  the  world  shall  be  as  well  cul- 
tivated as  the  best  garden,  may  be  made,  with 
pleasure  to  ail,  to  increase  the  general  surplus 
of  society. 

Until  mere  shall  be  a  prodigious  increase  in, 
population,  each  child  that  shall  be  born  may 
be  made,  with  peculiar  advantage  to  society 
and  delight  to  itself,  to  produce,  if  it  were 
necessary,  ten  or  twenty  times  more  of  his  pro- 
portion of  the  best  of  every  thing  for  human 
nature  than  he  would  desire  to  consume. 

The  wants  of  human  nature  necessary  to  it* 
happiness,  are  the  same  now  as  they  have  been 
at  all  former  periods,  and  in  all  probability  will 
ever  continue  the  same;  the  power  of  satisfy- 
ing those  wants  has  increased  since  the  earliest 
periods  of  civilization  more  than  a  hundred  to 
one,  and  in  the  last  century  alone  more  than  fifty 
to  one;  and  the  power  to  increase  production  is 
daily  on  the  advance  in  a  continually  increasing 
ratio:  consequently  over-population  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  the  present  distress  among  the 
productive  classes :  nor  can  it  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  late  marriages  to  remove  the  evil ;  for 
an  authorised  union  between  the  sexes  being 
deferred  to  a  late  period  of  life,  would  produce 
only  disease,  discontent,  crime,  and  misery. 
Marriages  late  in  life  are  unnatural,  and  in 
every  point  of  view  are  directly  opposed  to  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  individuals  and  of 
society. 

Nor  will  emigration,  in  a  rightly  constituted 
state  of  society,  be  necessary  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland  for  many  years  to  come;  and  in  the 
present  state  of  society  emigration  will  be 
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inadequate  to  force  down  papulation  with  smn- 
cient  rapidity  to  meet  the  views  of  the  higher 
orders  and  modern  political  economists;  for 
another  power  of  production,  that  scarcely  con. 
sumes  at  all,  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
population  could  increase  without  any  check  of 
rice  or  misery,  and  population  consumes  its 
own  productions,  and  thereby  creates  a  demand 
for  them.  Emigration,  however,  may  be  en- 
couraged to  a  limited  amount,  upon  other  and 
better  grounds  than  an  imaginary  excess  of 
population.  Under  proper  regulations,  it  may 
be  made  the  means  of  con? eying  the  civilisation 
of  Europe  to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and 
thereby  extend  the  most  useful  knowledge 
known  into  many  lands,  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants are  still  in  a  state  of  great  ignorance ;  but 
upon  no  other  principle  is  eniigulluu  now 
repaired. 

The  next  cause  to  which  the  present  distress 
it  attributed  is  over-production;  yet  a  very 
little  reflection  will  make  it  evident  that  there 
can  be  no  over-production  of  real  wealth  as 
long  as  any  part  of  die  productive  classes  is  m 
want  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
and  are  willing  when  required  to  create  mere 
by  their  labour,  and  die  means  exist  by  which 
more  than  they  consume  may  be  created.  At 
.present  there  are  more  among  the  productive 
t  olssses  unemployed,  or  uselessly  employed!  but 
who  are  willing  to  be  employed,  than  are  sufR- 
aient,  by  their  labour,  rightly  directed,  to 
create  a  full  supply  of  the  best  of  all  that  is 
necessary  for  their  support  and  happiness. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  at 
the  same  time  over-production  and  over-popu- 
lation. This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  mis- 
takes proceeding  from  the  theories  of  the  mo- 
dern political  economists,  who  are  opposed  to 
nature  and  to  facts  in  almost  all  their  notions 
relative  to  the  science  of  society.  There  will 
be  an  over-production,  as  soon  as  every  human 
being  shall  be  supplied  from  birth  to  death 
with  a  sufficiency  of  the  best  of  every  thing 
for  human  nature,  and  when  there  shall  be  an 
abundant  surplus  also  to  guard  the  population 
against  a  succession  of  unfavourable  seasons ; 
au  beyond,  and  nothing  short  of  this  amount, 
will  be  over-production.  The  remedy  of  poli- 
tical economists  for  over-production  is  to  "let 
things  alone,  for  the  evil  will  cure  itself."  This 
remedy  shall  be  subsequently  examined. 

Another  cause  of  the  present  distress  is  said 
to  be  overtaxation.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
over-taxation  is  an  evil,  inasmnch  as  it  ab- 
abstracts  wealth  from  the  party  possessing  it, 
and  gives  it  to  another,  who  perhaps  wants  or 
deserves  it  leas.  Taxation,  however,  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  the  general  distress  arising  from 
the  want  of  a  just  retmroeretion  for  labour,  skill, 
ami  capital.  The  remedy  proposed  for  this 
cause  of  distress,,  is  a  reduction  of  the  national 
,  expenditure.  Now  this  reduction  of  expenditure 
would  immediately  take  support  from  those 
whose  incomes  are  derived  from  taxation;  and 
thus  great  distress  would  be  created  among 
those  who  have  not  yet  been  trained  to  create 
wealth  for  themselves,  while  die  reduction  of 
taxation  would  only  remit  the  greater  part  of 
the  amount  diminished  to  the  wealthy,  who 
ate  already  abundantly  privileged  by  the  ex- 
isting arrangements ;  for  it  is  the  ricn  who,  in 
the  first  instance,  pay  the  tsxes  in  the  shape  of 
of  prime  cost  on  the  articles  they  consume; 
the  industrious  producers,  on  the  contrary, 
would  receive  Httteor  no  relief  from  the  change 
in  prices,  because  of  the  incessant  competition, 
to  which  under  existing  arrangements  they  are 


compelled  to  resort,  forcing  them  con  rip  nelly 
te  seM  their  productions  at  or  below  prime 
cost,  and,  as  previously  stated,  the  taxes  are 
part  of  that  cost.  Under  the  present  wretched 
arrangements  of  society,  were  the  government 
expenses  to  be  entirely  withdrawn,  and  the 
debt  expunged,  the  industrious  classes  would 
in  a  abort  period,  through  the  effect  of  indi- 
vidual competition,  again  experience  distress 
as  great  as  tne  present,  and  it  would  continually 
increase  as  it  has  done  heretofore.  The  in- 
dustrious classes  would  be  again  subjected,  for 
want  of  a  market,  to  afl  the  evHs  of  an  over- 
supply  of  their  respective  productions,  from  a 
power  which  they  do  not  see,  but  which  they 
continually  feel. 

Taxation,  therefore,  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
present  distress  among  the  productive  classes  | 
nor  will  any  reduction  of  the  national  expendi- 
ture remedy  the  evil,  except  for  a  very  short 
time. 

Free  trade  is  another  cause  to  which  the  dis- 
tress in  the  manufactures,  commerce,  and  the  re- 
tail trade  has  been  attributed.  •  Upon  this  subject 
there  has  been  much  said  by  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  free  trade,  to  very  litde  purpose. 
Both  parties  have  but  a  limited  view  el  the 
object  about  which  they  differ.  They  are  both 
wrong  in  part  and  right  in  part,  but  their  dis- 
cussions are  useless  for  any  practical  purpose, 
in  the  perplexed  and  confused  state  of  tne  com- 
merce of  the  civilised  world. 

The  opponents  of  free  trade  my,  "  Let  us 
protect  our  own  industry ;  let  every  labourer 
and  workman  be  employed  in  this  country, 
before  we  receive  any  thing  from  foreign 
countries  which  comes  into  competition  with 
our  own  productions."  And  while  the  indus- 
trious daises  must  Rue  by  their  labour,  and 
there  is  not  full  employment  for  them,  their 
arguments  are  founded  tn  wisdom* 

The  supporters  of  tree  trade  say,  on  the  con- 
trary, "  Let  the  intercourse  o£  nation*  be 
without  restraint  or  limitation,  because  all  ar- 
ticles would  thereby  be  obtained  with  the  least 
amount  of  labour,  or  at  the  least  cost  of  human 
exertion."  In  a  rational  state  of  society,  this 
principle  would  be  correct  for  practice;  but 
in  die  present  irrational  condition  of  the  go- 
vernments and  people  in  all  countries,  mis 
Sincsple  would,  if  rigidly  applied,  extend  in- 
vidual  competition  to  such  a  degree  that  die 
wealth  of  society  would  accumulate  among  a 
few  favoured  individuals,  in  two  or  three  fa- 
voured countries,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  every  country,  but 
more  especially  in  those  possessing  the  fewest 
natural  advantages,  in  the  same  manner  that 
wealth  now  accumulates  in  this  cemttry  in  the 
hands  of  a  sew  accidentally  favoured  indi- 
viduale,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

Free  trade,  in  the  present  perplexed  state  of 
commercial  transactions,  national  and  indivi- 
dual, would  give  advantages  to  some  parties  and 
withdraw  diem  from  others;  but  m  these 
affiurs  are  now  managed,  free  or  restricted  trade 
is  a  subject  which  does  not  merit  the  attention 
of  any  whose  otpactty  reaches  beyond  the  petty 
proceedings  of  buying  at  low,  or  selling  at  high 
prices.  Free  or  restricted  trade,  in  die  light  in' 
which  the  different  parties  now  view  the  subject, 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  die  existing  complaint 
of  want  of  employment  at  a  just  remuneration 
for  labour  and  capital. 

It  is  now  becoming  popular,  even  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  to  attribute  the  national 
distress  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  House  of 


Comma**,  and  to  the  disinclination  of  the 
House  of  Poors  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of 
the  people  and  relieve  their  wants.  Surely, 
these  sentiments  could  never  become  popular 
in  both  houses,  unless  there  was  some  great 
confusion  of  intellect  among  the  members,  as 
well  as  among  the  people  who  elect  die  House 
of  Commons. 

Suppose  parliamentary  reform  granted  to 
the  full  extent  sought  for  by  the  most  liberal 
of  the  radical  party — annual  parliaments,  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  election  by  ballot, — what 
comes  next  r  Who  are  to  be  the  new  mem- 
bers? or  would  there  be  any  material  change  in 
the  members  who  now  fffl  the  seats  in  that 
house?  Is  it  not  likely— nay,  is  it  not  certain 
— that  the  same  character  of  influence  which 
returned  die  present,  wouW  return  use  future 
members?  SuperJneua  weahh,  at  the  con- 
trol of  individuals,  wiU  continue  to  be  applied, 
as  heretofore  in  all  countries,  to  injure  the 
mass  of  the  people,  by  purchasing  from  them, 
in  die  time  of  need  or  of  weakness,  their  in- 
valuable rights. 

That  there  would  be  some  new  mesnbera  in 
cosseouence  of  such  a  change  in  the  kweof 
parliament  is  very  probable,  but  ix  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  exneed  forty  or  fifty. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  new 
members  elected  under  such  an  alteration  of 
the  laws,  there  would  be;  I  apprehend,  very 
little  change  for  die  better,  either  in  the  real 
knowledge  or  in  the  feetings  of  the  hawse- 
Are  there  not,  at  this  nwment,  several  num- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  best 
returned  direcdy  by  the  people?  Are  there 
not  now  a  considerable  number  of  members  is 
both  houses  who  would  be  willing  to  enact 
laws  to  give  relief  to  the  industrious  c&amrt  if 
they  knew  how  to  direct  such  proceedings  w*m 
success? 

Is  it  probable  that  men.of  mam  ka^rwUdce, 
good  feelings,  or  of  more  integrity,  would  be 
returned  to  parliament,  than  those  who  new 
sit  there  ?  I  fearlessly  answer,  No !  There  is 
no  probability  that  the  members  of  die  present 
House  of  Commons  would  be  replaced  by  men 
who  would  or  could,  under  existing  prejudices 
gnd  errors,  do  more  to  relieve  the  nuserim  of 
waety,  than  those  who  had  been  hitherto  sent 
there. 

Before  parliament  or  the  administration  of 
thk  country  can  effect  any  material  permaaent 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  prooV-""1* 
and  distributors  of  wealth,  the  people 
possess  more  knowledge  of  their  inheres* 
there  must  be  a  great  change  in  pubhc  <  _ 
on  subjects  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  el 
patties. 

Were  all  die  popular  leaders  of  die  people  to 
be  returned  members,  and  to  take  their  seats 
in  the  house  to-morrow,  they  would  be  soon 
occupied,  as  the  Broughams,  Burdetts,  Hand- 
fords,  Humes,  Hobhouses,  ltusseDs^Gommlh, 
&c  &c,  are  at  present,  exerting  nil  f 
powers  in  directing  die  pubhc  mind  to  i 
about  earing  pence  and  farthmgB,  to  the  < 
neglect  of  the  means  by  which  hundreds  of 
muUons  of  new  property  might  be  created, 
and  applied  to  support,  educate,  and  inmrove 
the  condition  of  the  ignorant  starving  ] 
tion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
now  without  a  sufficiency  of  food,  f 
or  employment,  or  most  uselessly  emph 
pamper  those  who  are  already  deeply  i 
by  an  excess  of  luxuries. 

These  new  members,   like  the  old, 


would 

brina;  into  the  House  of  Commons  some  ne» 
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party  fcehngs  end  undigested  schemes  of  re- 
mm,  with  which  they  would  occupy  the  time 
of  the  hamse,  and  still  more  confound  and  jse*- 
plex  the  fmblk  iM,  and  add  to  -fee  evils  of 
society,  by  ttmunuing  a  useless  petty  legisla- 
tion, which  has  already  bienght  our  order  into 
an  almost  hopeless  state  of  poverty,  Tmsery, 
and  degraautton. 

It  is  net,  therefore,  *hi  the  nresent  etste  of 
the  public  wind,  a  want  of 
form  that  is  a  cause  of  die 
nor  until  there  ahaB  he  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  pmhhc  maud  relative  to  ibe  whole  science 
of  society,  wiH  any  desolation  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  remedy  or  palliate  *me  existing 

SSWOAT  EVEJUNO,   AOUWf  3. 

Mr.  Owes,  after  recapitulating  the  leading 
features  of  his  msraring  lecture,  in  order  to 
enable  such  of  his  hearers  who  were  not  then 
at  to  understand  his  reasoning,  continned 
:  as  fallows  : — 
'But/'  say  another  brae  portion  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  "the 
distress  has  been  created  by  the  sudden  attempt 
to  return  to  cash  payments,  and  relief  would  be 
obtained  by  a  renewal  of  the  paper  currency." 
It  is  true,  the  period  of  distress  nas  been  has. 
tened  by  -die  futile  attempts  which,  in  the  al- 
tered condition  of  commercial  affairs,  have  been 
made  to  Teturn  to  a  metafile  currency.  That 
immediate  extensive  distress  would  follow  this 
attempt,  was  foreseen  and  foretold  by  several 
intelligent  men  of  the  most  successful  practice 
in  the  kingdom. 

These  and  other  errors  of  mistaken  policy 
have  hastened  die  period  of  severe  and  general 
distress  among  the  industrious  classes,  and  have 
thereby  prepared  the  public  more  readily  to 
listen  to  plans  of  relief. 

Political  economists  and  statesmen  have 
puzzled  themselves  extremely  about  standards 
of  value,  and  circulating  medium,  and,  as  it 
yet  appears,  to  very  little  purpose.  In  the  year 
17t7,  dream  stances  occurred  to  force  Mr. 
Pitt  to  acknowledge  that  gold  and  silver  were 
inadequate  to  circulate  the  wealth  which  was 
then  created  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  a  mixed 
paper  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  was, 
by  law,  introduced  to  supercede  it,  without  any 
principles  being  known  or  thought  of  on  which 
ahat  paper  ought  to  have  been  issued.  But  as 
the -power  of  creating  wealth  had  been  so  much 
increased,  compared  with  the  means  which 
existed  a  few  years  preceding,  and  as  these 
means  continued  daily  to  increase,  no  material 
inconvenience  was  experienced,  except  that  at 
no  period  since  1797  has  the  circulating  me- 
dium been  commensurate  with  the  increased 
productive  power  of  the  country. 

While  the  country  was  advanciar  in  wealth, 
under  the  always  too  limited  circulation  for  its 
powers  of  production,  the  political  *™w?— Mf 
advised  the  legislature  to  return  to  the  old  me- 
tallic currency.  This  advice  was  followed, 
and  me  energies  of1  the  British  population  were 
in  consequence  contracted  to  an  amount  within 
a  gold  circulation.  From  the  frequent  cBscus- 
asova  which  occurred  on  this  subject,  in  both 


houses  of  parliament,  and  genetaMy  through- 
out the  country,  it  became  evident  that  the 
immense  increase  to  the  power  of  eventing  new 
property  had  not  been  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  no  useful  practical  knowledge,  founded 
on  sound  principles  of  science,  existed  relative 
to  the  Reality  of  wealth,  the  best  means  of 
anting  it,  to  a  standard  by  which  to  measure 


it;  or  to  a  currency  try  which  it  could  he  mos 
beneficieBy  chxnlated ;  and  in  consequence  of 
these  defects  in  political  economy,  the  great  in- 
terests of  these  kingdoms  have  been  m  a  state 
of  continued'  oscillation  and  confusion,  and 
many  of  diem  have  suffered  almost  continual 
depression. 

IVrough  a  lnowledge  of  the  science  of  so- 
ciety, <flie  popular  errors  entertained  upon  these 
subjects  will  he  discovered  and  the  remedy 
ascertained.  A  return,  however,  to  paper  cir- 
culation, without  the  public  knowing  by  what 
principles  to  fix  its  amount  as  real  wealth,  and 
the  means  of  creating  it  shall  still  more  in- 
crease, and  of  giving  security  to  it  by  fixing 
its  value  beyond  the  reach  of  change,  would 
now  only  add  to  the  injustice,  by  which  a  large 
part  of  me  population  has  already  so  grievously 
sunerecL 

That  a  change  in  the  currency  must  be  made, 
all  men  of  sound  practical  knowledge  aie  cer- 
tain; but  this  change  should  not  be  effected 
until  the  science  of  me  creation  and  circulation 
of  wealth  shall  be  known,  for  the  next  change 
ought  to  be  final.  I  trust,  however,  that  the 
time  for  making  this  change  is  not  far  distant; 
and,  to  hasten  its  arrival,  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  what  are  the  qualities  which  a  standard 
of  value  and  a  currency  ought  to  possess. 

A  true  standard  of  value  ought  to  represent 
the  amount  of  real  value  of  every  article  which 
it  has  to  measure ;  but  no  such  standard  exists. 
Labour,  therefore,  is  the  true  and  natural 
standard  of  value;  and  the  currency  that  will 
be  alone  necessary  in  a  rightly  constituted 
society,  wiH  be  national1  bank-notes  of  time, 
say  of  days  and  hours,  instead  of  imaginary 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  or  dollars  and 
cents. 

A  sound  currency  should  possess  the  capacity 
of  being  increased  precisely  as  wealth  increases, 
of  being  diminished  precisely  as  wealth  is 
diminished,  and  of  being  unchangeable  in  its 
value.  Nov,  gold  and  silver  do  not  possess 
one  of  these  essential  properties  of  a  standard 
of  value,  or  of  a  circulating  medium.  Gold 
and  silver  are  hourly  changing  in  value,  and 
they  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished,  as 
wealth  is  created  or  consumed.  In  consequence 
of  these  defects  in  the  standard  of  value  and 
currency,  Great  Britain  has  lost,  and  is  losing, 

Sroperty  to  an  extent  that  it  would  be  impru- 
ent  now  to  state  even  enormously  within  the 
truth. 

The  next  best  standard  of  value  to  that  which 
would  represent  the  amount  of  real  value  in 
every  article  which  it  has  to  measure,  is  that 
which  will  accurately  meeoure  the  real  cost  of 
the  articles  which  it  has  to  represent ;  anda 
standard  possessing  thiequaBty  would,  in  ashort 
time,  approximate  so  near  to  the  true  standard  of 
value,  that  it  would  be  perfect  for  practice,  for 
the  amount  of  labour  in  every  article  is  its  cost, 
and  in  a  well-ordered  state  of  society  the  cost 
would  invariably  he  its  value  in  exchange ;  and, 
in  consequence,  articles  of  intrinsic  value  only 
would  be  produced  until  society  should  be 
felly  euppned  with  them  ;  when  afterwards, 
for  amusement,  articles  without  mtrtnek  value 
might  perhaps  be  produced  and  manufac- 
tured. 

As  soon  as  the  science  of  society  shall  he 
known,  a  standard  of  value  and  a  circulating 
medium,  possessing  the  requisites  which  have 
been  stated,  may  be  easny  introduced  to  super. 
sede  the  present  standard  currency,  bom  of 
which,  it  has  been  shown,  are  now  unfit  for  the 
purposes  required  by  society.    The  new  enrcu- 


may  he  adopted  to  render  forgery  talnaaiilj 
dffittdt,  and,  at  no  eastaut  period,  to  remove 
all  motives  to  induce  eery  one  to  saake  the 
attempt. 

As  a  continuance  of  a  metallic  carroncy  1a 
now  impracticable,  along  with  the  powers  now 
possessed  by  this  country  to  create  new  wealth, 
which  are  perpetually  increasing;  sod,  tm  at 
woeM  he  unjust,  and,  an  many  respects,  injav 
rlons  to  attempt  to  teturn  to  a  paper  cureeuey 
unfixed  in  its  value,  it  is  nodosa  to  expect  any 
permanent  refief  firom  tampering  with  these 
defective  drculawng  mediums;  measure*  of  a 
diflerent  character  are  now  become  necessary, 
and  their  adoption,  trout  that  necessity,  has 
become  unavoidable. 

The  force  of  new  rireumatanees,  unknown 
and  untheughtof  by  our  ancestors,  wall  now 
compel  society  to  change  its  principles  of  ac- 
tion—moral,  political,  and  commercial 

Having  shown  that  the  distress  which  per. 
vades  me  working  classes,  throughout  Erase* 
and  America,  does  not  arise,  exeept  paitjaty 
and  accidentally,  from  any  of  the  preceding 
causes  to  which  it  has  heea  attributed,  I  have 
now  to  explain  whence  it  originates,  and  so 
propose  the  remedy.  I  may  state,  in  a  few 
words,  that  the  cause  of  distress  is  the  general 
disunion  of  society,  arising  from  ignorance ; 
and  that  the  remedy  will  he  a  general  union  of 
society,  proceeding  from  intelligence.  But  I 
will  eiideavour  to  expound  more  ftlly,  both 
the  cause  of  the  dnrtress,  and  the  practical 
measures  of  remedy,  in  such  a  manner  that  sM 
who  are  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  these  sub- 
jects may  fuHy  comprehend  the  statements 
and  explanations  which  I  am  about  to  make. 

Human  nature  has  been  formed  to  possess 
wants  physical,  irtelectnal  and  moral,  which 
must  be  satisfied  before  the  individual  can 
enjoy  happiness.  These  wants  are  permanent 
m  our  nature,  but  the  means  of  mtisfhng  them 
have  been  continually  upon  the  increase,  until 
in  our  day  they  have  become  so  abundant  that 

S'  arrangements  formed  in  accordance  with 
e  laws  of  nature,  and  the  science  of  society 
derived  from  them,  the  wants  of  every  indi- 
vidual may  be  over-supplied  with  much  less 
labour  and  capital  than  are  now  employed  to 
uphold  the  existing  rnfsereble  condition  of  use 
industrious  classes.  For  afl  the  pecuniary 
distress,  which  has  been  'exnerfenced  m  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  since  the  year  1S10,  has 
arisen  from  a  vast  accumulation  of  new  produc- 
tive powers,  chiefly  mechanical  and  chemical, 
winch  have  been  added  to  the  manual  labour  of 
the  country,  upon  which  our  forefathers  mainly 
depended  for  an  the  wealth  which  they  con- 
tained. These  new  machines  enable  a  few 
labourer*  to  pnaduce  cuonnawaty ;  hut  aa 
they  consume  very  little  abod,  clothes,  heuaea, 
oriurniture,  compared  with  the  amount  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  labourers  and  work* 
mm  who  would  he  seaaurod  to  presume  aa 
much  as  these  new  machines  enable  the  few  as 
make,  the  markets,  everywhere,  one  nary 
abuaktautfty  supphed,  as  well  with  aU  ueeroi, 
as  with  thousands  of  useless  articles. 

The  people,  who  are  now  in  want  of  food, 
who  are  covered  with  rags,  who  hue  in  very 
inferior  houses,  and  who  have  scarcely  any 
furniture,  would  buy  these  thinga  if  they  oanld, 
and  make  a  great  snarfcet,  or  demand  as  it  ia 
called,  for  thena.  But  in  loass  (pawnor  of  the 
newnaachineahoinggien%inci«aaed  anddany 
increasing,  they  make  labour  verychean,  and 
those  who  have  now  nothing  but  their  inhaav 
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to  sell  can  get  but  very  little  of  these  abundant 
things  for  weir  labour,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
markets  for  the  sale  of  these  articles,  so  cheaply 
and  so  abundantly  made  by  machinery  and  a 
few  workmen  and  children,  become,  after  a  few 
months  of  what  is  called  good  times,  a  brisk 
trade,  or  a  period  of  prosperity,  quite  over, 
stocked,  and  the  persons  who  sent  them  to 
market  cannot  get  as  much  for  them  as  they 
cost  Then  there- is  what  is  called  a  stagnation 
in  trade,  and  the  poor  labourers  and  workpeople, 
who  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  value  of 
their  labour,  are  told,  "  we  have  too  much  of 
every  thing,  and  too  many  people ;  we  do  not 
want  you,  for  your  labour  is  of  no  value.  You 
must  do  the  best  you  can,  until  good  times 
come  again,  for,"  say  a  few  of  the  rich  who 
are  very  wealthy,  "  bad  times  will  always  cure 
themselves ;  let  things  alone  until  the  surplus 
now  in  the  market  shall  be  taken  off,  and  then 
we  shall  again  have  a  brisk  trade."  Now,  the 
coming  of  this  brisk  trade  depends  unfortu- 
nately upon  the  briskness  with  which  starvation 
and  crime  carry  off,  at  each  of  these  periods, 
so  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures; 
and  thus  is  distress  produced,  amidst  plenty, 
sufficient,  if  rightly  directed,  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  all ;  and  thus  is  misery  entailed  upon 
the  population,  and  thus  has  the  present  dis- 
tress been  produced. 

But  the  most  melancholy  consideration  is, 
that  while  die  present  wretched  and  most  igno- 
rant and  vicious  system  of  society  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  afflict  the  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
these  bad  times  must,  of  necessity,  become 
more  and  more  frequent,  and  be  of  longer  and 
longer  duration.  Well  may  a  few  individuals, 
connected  with  a  small  number  of  leading 
houses  in  every  department  of  business,  say 
that  the  distress  is  again  passing  over,  when 
these  individuals  are  becoming  enormously 
wealthy,  solely  by  the  extent  of  the  failure  and 
misery  of  millions  of  their  fellow-beings. 
These  individuals,  who  see  good  times  before 
they  appear  to  the  many,  perceive  no  misery  in 
their  dwellings,  nor  perhaps  in  their  prospe- 
rous establishments;  but  let  them  visit  the 
wretched  labourer  or  operative,  who  has  to  toil 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  the  day,  the  latter  in 
a  most  unhealthy  atmosphere,  and  who  with 
his  family  lives  upon  a  scanty  supply  of  food 
of  the  most  inferior  description ;  and  then  let 
these  wealthy  individuals  say,  at  what  expense 
of  human  suffering  their  profit  and  luxuries 
are  obtained. 

This  system,  unwise  and  vicious  in  every 
point  of  view,  must,  while  it  shall  be  allowed 
to  afflict  the  world,  produce  continual  over-pro- 
duction, continual  over-population,  continual 
poverty  and  crime,  and  continual  misery.  It 
is  fit  only  for  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  peo- 
ple, who  have  less  useful  knowledge  than  many 
savage  tribes,  who  know  much  better  how  to 
enjoy  human  existence.  The  inhabitants  of 
Jaquemel,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  ap- 
peared to  me,  when  I  saw  them  but  a  few 
-years  ago,  in  a  condition  greatly  to  be  envied 
by  our  labourers  and  operatives.  They  appeared 
to  live  to  enjoy  their  existence;  while  our  work- 
ing-classes appear  to  live  to  toil  for  others,  who 
ill-treat,  disoise,  and  grievously  neglect  them. 
The  most  miserable  population  J  have  yet  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  world  is  the  working-classes 
of  Great  Britain ;  while  if  the  immense  scientific 
powers  at  the  control  of  the  nation  were  rightly 
directed,  the  whole  of  the  population  might  be 
in  a  orach  better  condition  than  any  other 
people. 


The  improvements,  therefore,  in  physical 
knowledge,  which,  if  wisely  applied,  would 
produce  a  superfluity  of  wealth  for  all,  and 
abundance  of  leisure  for  the  improvement  and 
enjoyment  of  every  one,  have  been  made, 
through  error,  to  destroy  the  wealth,  and  cur- 
tail the  leisure  for  improvement,  and  increase 
the  anxieties  of  the  working-classes,  going  far 
towards  creating  hostile  feelings  between  them 
and  the  non-producers. 

These  results  have  been  produced  by  the  ex- 
traordinarily rapid  progress  of  new  physical 


knowledge,  unaccompanied  by  an  equal  degree 
of  moral  and  political  knowledge ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  new  physical  power  has  been  per- 
mitted to  act  against,  instead  of/or,  the  interests 
of  society.  If  sufficient  wisdom  had  existed  to 
direct  this  enormous  and  now  ever-growing 
power,  for  the  benefit  of  society,  the  labour  of 
all  would  have  been  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion  as  their  power  increased ;  and  the 
value  of  the  diminished  labonr,  whether  phy- 
sical or  mental,  would  also  have  been  very  much 
increased,  and  great  and  continually-advancing 
prosperity  would  have  been  permanently  esta- 
blished in  these  dominions.  Instead,  however, 
of  this  progress  in  civilization  having  been 
effected  oy  this  increase  of  power,  the  contrary 
results  are  everywhere  visible.  The  period  of 
daily  labour  for  the  workman  has  been  extended; 
his  wife  and  children  have  been  called  from  the 
domestic  employments  to  assist  him ;  and  yet 
his  labour  and  theirs  will  not  now  suffice  to 
furnish  the  family  with  the  comforts,  and  too 
often  not  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  evils  of  this  system  are  gradually  extend- 
ing through  all  ranks  and  professions  in  which 
the  individuals  have  to  support  themselves 
either  by  their  physical  labour  or  intellectual 
acquisitions;  the  effects  of  an  increased  and  in- 
creasing competition  are  now  severely  felt  by 
all  trades  and  professions. 

#  It  is  now  evident  to  every  one  who  can  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  society,  that  this  state 
of  matters  cannot  long  continue ;  that  it  ought 
not  to  continue.  It  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  another  year,  or  for  a  month,  if  a 
remedy  for  it  can  be  discovered  and  applied. 

Mr.  Owen  having  concluded  his  lecture, 
which  he  promised  to  continue,  announced  that 
there  were  two  children  to  be  named.  The 
children  having  been  brought  forward  by  their 
parents,  he  took  the  elder,  a  fine  little  girl,  into 
his  arms,  and  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

"  My  friends,  here  is  a  young  human  being, 
whose  parents  wish  it  to  be  entered  a  member 
of  the  Rational  System  of  Society.  On  all 
these  occasions  you  can  have  no  conception 
how  many  new  and  extraordinary  ideas  present 
themselves  to  my  mind.  I  trust  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  when  every  human  being  that 
comes  into  existence  may  be  made,  physically 
and  mentally,  greatly  superior  to  any  persons 
now  living,  or  to  any  of  our  ancestors ;  but 
these  circumstances  have  not  yet  been  created. 
Feeling  so  strongly  as  I  do  concerning  the  evils 
which  surround  this  child,  I  am  compelled  to 
exert  myself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  about  the 
new  ana  superior  state  of  things  to  which  we 
look  forward.  Measures  are  now  in  operation, 
quietly  but  surely,  to  accomplish  this  change ; 
and  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  we  shall,  by 
the  end  of  this  year  or  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  witness  the  introduction  of  measures  into 
practice,  which  shall  rapidly  accomplish,  the 
desired  end.  The  parents  of  this  child  wish  it 
to  be  called  Frances  Wright  Clark;  a  name 


which  will  call  to  the  recollection  of  many  of 
you  a  female  who  has  greatly  forwarded  the 
cause  of  humanity  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  in  America.  She  was  in 
London  a  few  weeks  ago,  where  she  remain- 
ed only  every  short  time;  but  has  promised  to 
return  in  the  spring,  and  make  a  longer  stay 
among  us.  I  hope  this  child  will:  not  disgrace 
her  namesake,  and  that  she.  may  have  health  to 
live  to  enjoy  die  new  state  of  society  to  which 
we  are  preparing  the  way. 

"  Here  is  another  child,  the  brother  to  the 
last,  whom  the  parents  wish  to  be  named  Owen 
Clark.  It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  old 
world  to  give  children  the  names  of  various 
leading  public  characters,  whose  opinions  or 
actions  the  parents  may  approve  of;  in  the 
new  world,  nowever,  no  merit  will  attach  to 
any  individual  In  mat  state,  any  superiority 
one  person  may  possess  over  another,  wiO  be 
exerted  for  the  general  benefit.  This  child 
also,  I  hope,  will  enjoy  good  health,  and  live  to 
become  a  member  of  our  new  state  of  society/, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Bankhead's  muse  is  rather  intoxicated  this  rims. 
We  don't  wonder  at  his  admiration  of  the  fair 
lady,  who  is  the  subject  of  his  sketch,  but  we 
are  afraid  the  insertion  of  it  will  cause  a  flood 
of  rival  feeling  to  be  poured  out  against  him, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  poetic  genius 
has  captivated  many  other  dames,  whose  hair  k 
"  dark  and  glossy,  and  whose  eyes  spit  foe. 
Moreover,  there  is  as  much  personality  t» 
prafMng  as  in  blaming  individuals;  and  as  tks 
Crisis  is  or  ought  to  be  conducted  upon  the 
principle  of  no  praise  or  blame,  we  are  quite  as 
likely  to  be  called  to  account  for  the  one  as  the 
other,  except  by  the  fair  dame  herself,  who  me 
know  would  smile  sweetly,  andsay9  "  Oh,  the 
dear  creature!  Why,  do  go*  know,  I  think 
Mr.  Owen  is  wrong  about  no  praise,  but  right 
about  no  blame  ;  eh,  my  dear  J  " 

Sfce  Crtei0. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9. 


We  answered,  last  week,  some  objections 
of  '  An  Operative/  who  professes  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  soil  and  its 
productions,  but  is  sadly  incredulous  re- 
specting the  doctrine  we  usually  advocate 
of  a  surplus  of  wealth — that  is,  the  power 
of  producing  it.  He  is  no  Operative,  a? 
the  common  sense  of  the  word,  and  we  are 
not  disposed  to  question  the  truth  of  wfctf 
he  asserts  when  he  lays  claim  to  a  greater 
knowledge  of  practical  agriculture  tks  *e 
are  possessed  of.  We  can  boast  of  a»  per- 
sonal experience  upon  the  subject ;  we  only 
form  an  opinion  from  the  testeony  of 
others,  and  this  we  believe  is  the  most  cor- 
rect method  of  gaining  acquaintance  with 
so  vast  a  subject,  which  is  far  beyond  the 
individual  observation  of  any  man  to  iaves- 
tigate.  We  have  sufficient  authority  to 
say,  that  there  are  many  millions  of  i 
lands  in  the  country,  and  that  these 
are  reclaimable  if  only  capital  and  h 
were  spent  upon  them.  We  hare  snatoul 
authority  also  to  say,  that  land  may  be  ex- 
hausted of  its  strength  by  injudicaws  ma- 
nagement, and  that,  on  the  i  contrary,  tte 
strength  may  be  increased  to  a  very  franc 
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amount  by  a  scientific  method  of  cultiva- 
tion and  a  rotation  of  crops ;  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  land  is  entirely 
deprived  of  the  advantages  which  are  de- 
rivable from  the    modern  discoveries  of 
agricultural  science,  and  consequently  the 
land  is  deteriorating,  instead  of  being  im- 
proved.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Ire- 
land, where  fine   rich  land  is  subjected, 
year  after  year,  in  uninterrupted  succession, 
to  the  drudgery  of  bearing  crops  of  po- 
tatoes, each  of  which  is  successively  worse 
than  the  other ;  and  in  England  the  landed 
or  farming  interest  b  in  such  a  deplorable 
condition,  that  large  tracts  of  land  are  going 
out  of  cultivation,  or  would  go  if  not  let 
out  in  small  allotments  to  the  poor,  who 
cultivate  them  upon  an  improved  principle, 
and  derive  both  rent  and  profit  from  them. 
So  convinced  are  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  this  important  truth,  that  this 
very  generation  has  witnessed  the   com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  the  disposition 
of  land,  or  rather  the  revival  of  an  old  sys- 
tem, in  the  subdivision  of  farms  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  allotment  or  cottage  system. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, Earls  of  Chichester  and  Carnarvon, 
Lord  Teignmouth,  Lord  Barham,  Sir  Ge- 
rard Noel  Noel,  Lord  Headley,  &c.,have 
all,  for  some  time  past,  been  acting  upon 
this  allotment  system,  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  se- 
curing the  return  of  their  own  rents.     Yet 
all  such  experiments,  successful  as  they 
have  been,  are  of  a  very  inferior  order, 
since  the  poor  labourers  are  left  to  their 
own  resources,  and  chiefly  spend  upon  their 
plots  of  land  only  the  leisure  time  which 
they  can  spare  from  other  employments. 
W"ere  their  whole  time  devoted  to  these 
agricultural  pursuits — were  sufficient  capi- 
tal invested  on  the  land  to  give  efficiency 
to  the  labour,  and  were  all  the  discoveries 
of  modern  science  practically  demonstrated 
upon    it — it  is  hard  to  say   how  far  the 
work  of  improvement  might  be  extended, 
both  in  the  amelioration  of  the  soil  and  the 
climate,  and  consequently  the  increase  of 
production. 

We  have  no  desire  either  to  diminish 
he  allowance  of  food  for  man,  or  to  dete- 
iorate  the  quality.  Quantity,  however, 
*  as  necessary  as  quality,  and  the  most  nu- 
ritious  food  is  not  most  conducive  to  health 
ncl  strength.  A  chemist,  by  analysing 
le  substance  of  animal  food,  discovers 
lat  there  is  as  much  nutritious  matter  in 
ae  ounce  of  fat  as  in  five  ounces  of  lean ; 
ut  few  would  be  found  who  would  prefer 
>r  a.  solid  meal  two  ounces  of  pure  un- 
lu Iterated  fat,  to  ten  ounces  of  pure  rump 
eaJc.  There  is  a  ballast  about  the  latter, 
hioh  the  former,  with  all  its  nourishment, 
nnot  supply.  Besides,  it  is  not  merely 
itritious  matter,  as  they  call  it,  that  man 
quires  ;  he  requires  pure  water  as  well ; 
ci,  though  we  do  not  recommend  potato 


fare,  or  ever  desire  to  be  reduced  to  it,  yet 
we  have  no  doubt  that  although  there  is  at 
least  150  times  more  nutriment  in  a  pound 
of  meat  than  in  a  pound  of  potatoes,  we 
should  fare  much  better  on  the  pure  watery 
potato  diet  than  the  pure  grease.  In  a 
state  of  hunger,  our  stomach  would  unhesi- 
tatingly prefer  a  pound  of  good  dry  mealy 
potatoes  even  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
beef;  and  we  question  if  there  is  a  man  in 
London  who  would  not  follow  our  example 
in  similar  circumstances;  thus  showing 
that  it  is  not  by  its  nutritious  properties 
alone  that  the  value  of  food  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained, but  by  other  properties,  which  are 
equally  necessary  to  preserve  and  rectify 
the  system.  Even  potatoes,  so  much  de- 
cried by  Cobbett  as  to  be  put  in  the  same 
scale  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  will 
yet  be  found  to  be  the  most  useful  and  the 
most  wholesome  of  plants.  Potato  starch 
is  superior  to  wheaten,  and  potato  flour  is 
frequently  sold  for  arrowroot ;  mixed  with 
common  flour  it  is  an  improvement  to  bread 
both  in  taste  and  preservative  properties ; 
and  if  three-fourths  of  potatoes  be  water, 
the  same  and  much  more  evil  may  be  said 
of  mutton  broth. 

But '  An  Operative'  will  not  be  satisfied 
unless  the  population  be  well  fed  upon 
beef  and  mutton.  Well,  be  it  so ;  let  him 
have  his  own  way.  But  which  is  the  best 
mode  of  procuring  this  beef  and  mutton ; 
by  feeding  it  upon  a  waste  howling  wilder- 
ness, or  upon  rich  clover  and  other  pasture, 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  highly  cul- 
tivated country?  Nature  has  evidently 
provided  for  the  inferior  animals  as  well  as 
for  man.  From  her  silent  lessons,  we  may 
easily  learn  what  is  to  befall  the  various 
species  of  animals  which  she  has  brought 
forth.  Some  men  contemplate  the  entire 
appropriation  of  the  soil  for  man  alone, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  brute  creation ; 
but  what  says  Nature,  our  bountiful  mother, 
to  this  monopolizing  humour  of  the  lord 
of  creation.  She  says  that  such  a  mono- 
poly would  be  prejudicial  to  man  himself, 
for  it  would  ruin  the  soil.  In  former  days, 
men  used  to  let  the  soil  lie  fallow  to  recover 
its  strength  after  exhaustion  from  a  succes- 
sion of  crops ;  and  many  of  our  own  far- 
mers do  so  still :  but  it  has  now  been  dis- 
covered, that  a  rotation  of  different  species 
of  crops  is  better  than  bare  fallow ;  that 
this  rotation  will  actually  enrich  the  soil ; 
and  that  of  these  crops,  the  grasses  or  food 
for  cattle  form  a  large  proportion.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  herbivorous  animals  are 
prospectively  provided  for  by  the  unaltera- 
ble laws  of  nature,  and  are  in  somemeasure 
rendered  independent  of  human  caprice  and 
exclusiveness.  But  the  same  species  of 
cultivation  which  increases  the  produce  of 
food  for  man,  is  attended  by  the  same 
beneficial  results  in  respect  to  the  brute 
creation,  which  are  not  only  better  fed  in 
summer,  but  richly  provided  for  in  winter, 


multiplied  in  number,  heightened  in  flavour, 
and  more  richly  imbued  with  choice  gela- 
tinous matter,  which  epicures  delight  in. 
Science  itself  will  very  soon  discover  what 
proportion  of  vegetable,  and  what  of  animal 
food  it  is  best  to  rear ;  that  v+hich  is  best 
for  the  soil,  is  best  for  those  who  live  upon 
it.  If  it  be  found  that  the  soil  is  improved 
by  a  certain  proportion  of  food  for  cattle, 
and  a  certain  proportion  for  man,  let  these 
proportions  Ije  strictly  adhered  to ;  and  let 
the  prudence  and  precaution  of  the  human 
race  confine  them  to  the  limits  which 
nature  has  prescribed  them  ;  but  let  them 
never  talk  of  limits,  until  they  have  seen 
or  approached  them ;  until  they  have  ex- 
hausted all  their  means,  all  their  labour, 
all  their  capital,  all  their  scientific  skill. 
Let  them  not,  like  dastards,  shrink  from  a 
task  of  mere  difficulty,  for  it  is  no  more  ; 
but  with  the  same  ardour  with  which  we, 
a  few  years  ago,  subscribed  by  hundreds 
of  millions  at  a  time,  to  put  a  check  upon 
the  ambitious  spirit  of  Napoleon,  let  us 
collect  the  yet  remaining  resources  of  our 
native  island,  and,  casting  off  the  bloody 
harness  of  murderous  and  all-destructive 
war,  convert  our  swords  into  plough- 
shares,  and  our  spears  into  pruning-hooks; 
and  instead  of  incurring  a  debt  upon  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  as  heretofore, 
we  shall  be  laying  the  foundation  of  an 
eternal  state  of  prosperity  for  our  offspring, 
the  mustard-seed  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
in  which,  peace,  and  plenty,  and  know- 
ledge, will  find  themselves  launched  into 
an  interminable  line  of  progress,  which 
will  put  to  scorn  the  Malthusian  fears  of 
our  modern  parsons,  whose  faith  has  so 
far  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  Satan, 
that  they  are  seriously  afraid  that  God 
will  not  be  able  to  provide  for  his  creatures 
much  longer,  unless  some  preventive  checks 
be  employed  to  hinder  them  from  multi- 
plying. Yet  even  their  own  text-book 
proclaims  the  coming  of  a  happy  time, 
when  "  the  ploughman  shall  overtake  the 
reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that 
soweth  seed ;  when  the  mountains  shall  drop 
new  wine,  and  the  hills  flow  with  milk," 
and  the  world  swarm  with  inhabitants  re- 
joicing in  abundance.  Both  science  and 
faith  combine  to  put  to  shame  the  now 
degenerate  mass,  who  have  not  only 
apostatized  from  their  own  professed  prin- 
ciples of  benevolence  and  hope,  but  now 
retard  the  progress  of  mankind  by  their 
indolence  and  conservative  fears,—  fears 
which  prompt  them  to  activity  in  the  pre- 
servation of  what  they  have,  but,  like  the 
foolish  tenacity  of  the  miser,  prevent  them 
from  laying  out  their  treasure  to  interest, 
or  the  profits  of  industry,  lest  they  should 
lose  the  principal  in  hopeless  speculation ; 
and  thus  the  wealth,  which  of  itself  is  cal- 
culated to  increase  with  accelerating  speed, 
either  dies  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  by 
the  slow  process  of  consumption,  or,  like 
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the  talent  in  a  napkin,  becomes  of  no  nae  to 
the  owner  or  bis  species. 

The  immense  capital  which  exists  in  the 
country,  is  invested  in  gambling  and  hap- 
hazard ;  and  the  wealthiest  of  onr  citiiens 
are  those  who  shift  the  cards  with  the 

Seetest  dexterity,  and  become  rich  by  the 
ind  favours  of  chance.  Princely  fortunes, 
which  might  be  employed  in  rearing  food 
for  man,  are  now  floating  in  the  funds,  or 
driving  the  shuttlecock  of  unproductive 
profit  from  side  to  side,  without  a  farthing 
of  benefit  to  the  nation.  All  the  profit 
which  is  derived  from  the  immoral  game  is 
individual  profit,— profit  shifted,  by  the 
chances  of  game,  from  the  pockets  of  one 
man  into  those  of  another.  No  man  can 
gain  to  any  amount  without  another  losing 
to  the  same  amount.  The  general  good  is 
not  promoted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
improvement  of  the  useful  arts  is  retarded 
by  the  captivation  of  the  spell,  and  the  dis- 
sipation and  indolence  which  it  engenders. 
The  funding  system  is  a  devouring  monster, 
which  holds  the  industry  of  the  nation  be- 
tween its  jaws,  and  destroys  it  piecemeal. 
All  the  resources  of  the  country  are  at  its 
disposal,  and  it  robs  the  many  of  the  means 
<tf  production,  that  itself  may  rise  supreme 
over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  a  hungry  and 
helpless  people.  Were  that  monster  de- 
stroyed, we  should  have  thirty  millions 
annually,  now  lying  in  idleness  on  the 
gambling  table,  employed  in  the  production 
<3if  food  and  clothing.  According  to  par- 
liamentary documents,  it  appears  that  fifty 
millions,  or  one  year's  revenue,  are  suffi- 
cient to  reclaim  all  the  waste  lands  of  Ire- 
land, and  make  them  productive  for  ever, 
providing  for  the  wants  of  500,000  families, 
or  two  millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings, 
who  would  increase  the  wealth  of  die  na- 
tion by  their  industry,  and  amply  repay 
the  capital  spent  upon  them. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE* 
We  are  officially  informed  in  the  Official 
Gazette,  that  we  are  "  the  principal  writer 
in  the  Pioneer  ;  that  we  are  paid  for  writing 
in  the  Pioneer,  and  of  course  write  for  the 
Crisis  gratis ;  that  the  Crisis  and  Pioneer 
are  one,  and  not  two  ;  and  that  that  is  the 
reason  they  compliment  each  other/'  Of 
course,  it  does  not  behove  us  to  contradict 
official  information.  It  must  be  true  as  a 
parliamentary  document,  for  Mr.  E.  C. 
Douglas  hath  deponed  it;  and  all  the  world 
knows  Mr.  Douglas  to  be  incapable  of  ut- 
tering an  erroneous  statement,  for  Mr. 
Douglas  is  nobody  at  all,  and  who  ever 
heard  of  Nobody  telling  a  lie?  And 
what  matters  it,  though  we  are  not  aware 
of  its  being  true,  and  though  we  can  posi- 
tively assert  that  the  Editor  of  the  Pioneer 
never  wrote  but  one  article,  and  that  not 
an  editorial  one,  in  the  Crisis,  and  that 
the  articles  in  the  Crisis  and  Pioneer 
respecting  the  Executive  were  not  written 


by  the  same  individual ;  what  matters  it? 
we  say:  hare  is  an  official  notice  to  the 
contrary! 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  Mr.  Man  was 
walking  upon  the  highway,  and  he  met  a 
madman,  and  said  "  Good  morrow,  Mr. 
Madman."  Then  the  madman  answered 
and  said,  "  Who  are  you,  Sir?"  "  Why," 
replied  Mr.  Man,  "I  am  two  men;  a 
man  by  name,  and  a  man  by  nature." 
"  Two  men ! "  said  the  madman ;  "  then 
so  am  I;  for  I  am  a  man  beside  myself; 
so  we  two  will  knock  you  two  down :" 
and  he  gave  him  a  blow  which  knocked 
him  in  the  ditch.  Now,  we  are  the  mad- 
man, without  doubt;  and  Mr.  Douglas  is 
Mr.  Man— the  two  men  in  the  ditch,  out 
of  which  we  should  be  very  happy  to  help 
them,  did  they  not  make  such  an  unharmo* 
nious  noise  about  their  dear  brother  Hall, 
and  our  expose  of  his  frailties,  and  did  they 
not  give  us  so  much  "  mystery  without 
ruth,"  instead  of  "  truth  without  mystery ." 

They  have  now,  however,  the  good 
sense  to  suppress  this  motto  of  "  Truth 
without  Mystery,"  with  which  they  set 
out,  and  have  adopted  in  its  stead, 
"  Workmen,  stand  by  your  Order;"  that 
is,  never  expose  the  rogueries  and  immo- 
ralities of  your  own  class,  but  merely  show 
up  the  rulers  and  legislators  to  detestation, 
for  their  love  of  power  and  their  charitable 
concealment  of  corruption.  Well,  we 
wish  them  Ood  speed  in  all  their  charitable 
intents  and  purposes;  and  we  trust  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  that  charity  which  throws 
the  mantle  of  concealment  on  the  iniqui- 
ties of  associates,  they  may  not  be  throw- 
ing obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  advance- 
ment of  honesty,  which  has  no  other  hope 
of  preferment  but  by  the  exposure  of 
villainy. 

(From  itie  Official  Gazette.) 

"  The  Executive.— The  affairs  of  the  work- 
ing-classes are  of  too  serious  a  nature  at  the 
present  moment  for  us  to  enter  into  any  wordy 
warfare  with  the  Pioneer  and  Crisis.  They 
will  not  interpret  this  into  any  inability  on  our 
part  to  answer  their  disinterested  attacks.  We 
shall  merely  observe  that  the  clever  and  subtle 
turn  given  in  die  Crisis  to  our  allusion  to  the 
Hercules'  Pillars,  did  not  deceive  any  body. 
That  house  had  its  visitors  as  well  as  its  resi- 
dents. They  knew  too  well  what  we  meant, 
and  the  force  of  the  fact.  The  expressions 
used  in  the  Pioneer  of  the  same  week,  of  "  pal. 
try  remarks,  and  contemptible  falsehoods/' 
show  that  it  was  felt  in  the  right  quarter.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  the  Pioneer  and 
Crisis  are  intimately  associated,  so  that  it  is 
not  virtually  the  adverse  opinions  of  two  con. 
temporaries  against  us,  but  only  of  one.  They 
are  published  at  the  same  office;  the  principal 
writer,  who  is  paid  to  write  in  the  Pioneer,  is 
the  principal  writer  also  in  the  Crisis,  which  of 
course  is  gratuitously.  So  much  for  the  Crisis, 
and  the  high  compliments  they  are  continually 
paying  each  other !  The  articles  about  the  Exe- 
cutive which  appeared  in  both  last  week,  were 
manifestly  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  the 
same  instifptor.  We  were  Hall's  colleagues  so 
long  as  we  believed  him  true  and  honest,  but 


no  longer ;  and  we  certainly  object  to  the  in- 
justice of  being  identified  with  his,  or  any  efts 
man's  roguery  and  cowardly  desertion  of  Ac 
cause.  We  have  now  done  with  this  disagree, 
able  contest  with  our  contemporaries,  and  as 
they  had  die  first  word  against  us,  pretty  often 
repeated,  so  they  shall  be  allowed  to  have  the 
last" 


LONDON  COFFEE-SHOPS. 

Sib, — Amongst  die  various  establishments  to 
which  the  operatives  of  this  immense  metro, 
pons  are  obliged  to  resort  for  refreshment  and 
recreation,  there  are  none  which  have 
bated  so  much  to  their  real  comfort  and  i 
advancement  as  the  little  coxy  col 
which,  notwithstanding  their  dull  exterior  and 
modest  demeanour,  are  capable  of  yielding  a 
pleasure  to  their  frequenters  at  once  calm,  cheer, 
ing,  and  intellectual  The  sociality  of  cam. 
munion  and  tranquillity  of  discussion;  the 
liberal  sentiments  and  lounging  fsamhaftty; 
these,  and  a  thousand  other  delightful 
which  spring  up  spontaneously  in  then 
fortable  retreats  must  exert  a  powerful 
ence  in  softening  down  those  ascetic  asperities 
which  unfortunately  stand  out  in  the  pro " 


man's  character,  like  some  rude  and 
object  in  a  sylvan  landscape,  which  throwi'the 
bright  and  better  parts  of  die  picture  into 
dreamy  distance,  or  sombre  shade,  Butobrisus 
and  important  as  are  the  benefits  that  the  ham. 
ble  coffee-rooms  have  rendered  to  the  mrrhaa 
ical  classes  in  a  social  point  of  view,  they  hoe 
also  done  other*  and  mightier  service  in  largely 
diffusing  knowledge  amongst  them.  Xtoj 
one  of  these  places  is  provided  with  the  daily 
newspapers,  besides  talented  Kterary  periedfcali 
in  variety  and  abundance;  and  each  a  sssnuon 
for  reading  exists  among  the  frequenters  of 
these  rooms,  that  if  a  man  were  to  sap  hia  beve- 
rage, ".that  cheers  but  not  inebriates,**  without 
perusing  a  book  or  newspaper,  he  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  eccentric  and  singular  indmdaaL 
Here  indeed  you  may  see  die  fervent  youta  of 
seventeen,  the  calculating  mas  of  middle  life, 
and  the  matured  philosopsr  of  seventy,  sB 
wedged  together,  and  engaged  in  die  some  da- 
lightful  occupation,  of  enlarging  their  spars. 
henrions,  and  adding  to  their  stock  of  inteftet- 
tual  produce,  connected  by  all  the  sympathies 
of  congenial  pursuit  and  equality  of  condmon, 
which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  men  feel 
independent,  and  give  utterance  to  their  uuuuoos 
with  eloquence  and  truth.  In  fact,  the  me- 
chanics' coffee-room  is  a  complete  little  repub- 
lic, where  warm  arguments  and  good  sense 
level  all  distinctions;  and  as  the  artizsss, 
through  being  associated  together  in  their  vvft- 
shons,  have  an  opportunity  of  freely  taftag 
without  interruption,  they  possess  an  adsnrsble 
talent  for  conversation  and  debase,  which  many 
who  consider  themselves  their  superiors  nusjftl 
feel  glad  to  possess. 

To  those  who  take  pleasure  in  observing 
shrewd  countenances  and  grotesque  character, 
I  would  say,  visit  the  humble  mechanics*  cof- 
fee-shop; there  you  may  see  every  variety  of 
picturesque  grouping  and  characteristic  ex- 
pression in  the  various  combinations  of  heads 
which  stand  out  in  bold  relief  under  s  flood  of 
gas-light,  which  pours  down  its  radiance  upon 
them,  as  if  to  show  with  magnifying  power  the 
baneful  and  wretched  effects  of  the  dose  confine- 
ment, immoderate  labour,  and  unhealthy  tern, 
persture  of  those  dreadful  prison .houses  called 
factories  and  workshops?  which  in  their  processes 
stamp  upon  the  artizan's  pallid  countenance  and 
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twined  body  the  infallible  marks  of  their  mis. 
chief  and  injustice.  Instead  of  their  appear. 
slices  bearing  die  visible  and  unequivocal  signs 
of  those  enjoyments  which  ought  to  animate 
the  existence  of  sentient  beings  ;  instead  of 
the  industrious  operative  receiving  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  his  hands,  which 
would  nut  him  in  possession  of  means  to  re- 
cruit his  health,  and  invigorate  his  energies; — 
instead  of  having  leisure  enough  to  wander 
through  the  green  meadows,  to  rejoice  with  the 
lambs  that  skip  upon  the  uplands,  to  breathe 
the  fragrant  balm  of  the  quiet  mead,  or,  as 
Spencer  has  beautifully  said — 
"  To  take  the  air,  aid  hear  the  thrash**  song ;" 
their  lives  are  one  dreadful,  monotonous 
round  of  daily  labour  and  daily  wrongs,  ren. 
dered  doubly  distressing  and  acute  by  the 
physical  sufferings  they  are  called  on  to  endure 
from  the  premature  miseries  and  infirmities  of 
old  age,  which,  together  with  the  undoubted 
certainty  that  should  they  live  longer  than  their 
hands  can  support  them,  they  must  of  necessity 
become  the  cheerless  in-dwehers  of  a  parish 
poorhouse,  to  be  badged  like  felons,  and  co- 
erced like  children,  until  a  workhouse  shell 
encloses  their  sad  remains,  and  they  are  rudely 
lowered  into  the  dust  of  forcetfulness.  Call 
this  a  gfoomy  picture  if  you  please ;  but  every 
thinking  producer  knows  and  feels  that  it  is  a 
true  one;  and  the  harassing  fear  of  these 
truly  painful  and  very  unmerited  results  com- 
ing upon  them  in  tne  winter  of  their  days, 
when  thejr  are  left  standing  solitary  and  alone, 
like  a  smitten  trunk  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
which  competition  has  made  a  cheerless,  path, 
less  waste,  has  the  effect  of  making  the  ma- 
jority of  working-men  vindictive  and  violent, 
while  it  damps  the  embers  of  energy  and  exes, 
tian  in  these  who  are  better  informed,  and  too 
often  prevents  them  from  exerting  themselves 
aa  they  should  do  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
suffering  order. 

London  coffee-shops  are  as  yet  but  in  their 
infancy ;  they  are  daily  increasing,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  very  superior  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  large  ones  are  managed,  with  their 
extensive  libraries  and  other  superior  attrac- 
tions, a  very  few  years  can  elapse  before  they 
will  generally  assume  a  very  formidable  ap- 
pearance, ana  that  too  at  the  expense  of  the 
public-houses,  and  the  limitation  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  their  withering  and  destructive 
consequences.  Already  the  merits  of  the 
coffee-rooms  form  a  daily  topic  of  discussion 
in  die  workshops ;  and  the  leading  operatives 
Mag  generally  in  favour  of  these  resorts,  will 
toon  raise  a  powerful  opinion  against  the 
beer  and  spirit-shops.  After  misery,  perhaps 
the  next  strongest  inducement  to  drunkenness 
Is  a  want  of  excitement;  this  must  be  most 
peculiar  to  very  ignorant  people,  who,  through 
their  minds  being  a  complete  blank,  are  apt 
to  become  dull,  serious,  and  stagnant ;  they 
then  fly  to  stimulants,  and  that  which  U 
the  easiest  got  is  the  most  patroniaed;  but 
aa  rival  stimulants  have  of  late  come  into 
competition  with  the  gin-shops,  such  as 
coifee-ahops  and  circulating  libraries,  which 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  poorest  neigh- 
bourhoods, supplying  the  people  with  cheap 
literary  excitement,  which,  together  with  the 
quantity  of  unstamped  newspapers  that  are 
sold,  show  at  once  that  the  means  of  education 
are  making  rapid  strides,  which  are  writing 
and  reading.  And  if  our  governors  were  an- 
xious to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
they  would  immediately  enlarge  the  means  of 


acquiring  knowledge  by  removing  entirely 
every  tax  and  restriction  on  knowledge,  for 
progressive  and  peaceable  amelioration 
a  great  deal  more  upon  the  right  knowledge  of 
a  people,  than  upon  any  efforts  that  a  govern- 
ment can  make  by  a  rigorous  administration 
of  bad  laws,  which  have  long  since  been  stig- 
matised by  public  opinion.  The  mechanics 
and  artisans  of  this  country  are  quickly  be- 
coming a  thinking  and  intelligent  race,  and  if 
their  acquirement  of  information  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  society  towards  a 
great  change,  tne  whirlwind  may  burst  o'er 
our  heads  before  we  are  prepared  for  it,  and 
retard  rather  than  accelerate  our  progress. 

Having,  Mr.  Editor,  not  only  an  anxious 
wish,  but  a  firm  belief,  that  the  working 
classes,  with  whom  I  am  identified  in  every 
particular,  will  ere  long  emerge  from  the  mi- 
series of  their  present  condition,  in  an  unpre- 
cedented, peaceable,  and  effectual  manner,  I 
remain,  Sir,  your  very  humble  and  obedient 
servant, 

ONE  OF  THE  UNWASHED. 


MORAL  UNION. 

Society,  in  the  true  sense  of  die  word,  im- 
plies a  number  of  individuals  united  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  their  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  improvement,  individually  and 
collectively,  and  who  are  convinced  that  the 
surest  way  of  securing  these  advantages  is,  by 
each  endeavouring  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
all,  regarding  himself  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  whole,  sympathizing  in  the  sorrows  and 
participating  in  the  joys  of  every  member.  Let 
us  consider  now  two  or  three  individuals,  hav- 
ing; their  physical  wants  supplied,  either  by 
private  fortune  or  professional  pursuits,  con- 
vinced of  these  truths,  and  desirous  of  attract- 
ing die  attention  of  mankind  to  their  efficacy, 
would  proceed.  They  would  endeavour  to 
realize,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  those 
pleasures  of  sympathy  which  result  from  con,, 
genial  feelings,  and  which  must  be  infinitely 
more  grateful  as  those  feelings  and  objects  are 
the  more  exalted.  "  Doing  good,"  says  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  "  is  the  only  certainly  nappy 
action  of  a  man's  life/'  They  would  exemplify 
in  their  own  conduct  towards  each  other,  and 
to  external  society,  the  happy  result  of  true 
principles. 

For  their  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  the 
three  friends  meet  two  or  three  times  a- week, 
or  of tener  if  possible.  They  regard  themselves 
as  forming  one  body.  Is  a  fault  committed  ? 
it  is  not  considered  oy  whom,  but  it  is  repaired 
in  the  same  spirit  as  if  it  were  committed  by 
each ;  for  the  cause  is  to  be  found  either  in  a 
less  perfect  organization  of  that  member,  or  in 
a  deficient  amount  of  moral  feeling  in  their 
body :  in  either  case  the  remedy  is  to  be  at- 
tempted by  striving  to  infuse  a  larger  portion 
of  health  or  moral  feeling  into  the  whole  body, 
and  this  is  effected  by  still  more  arduous  en- 
deavours to  strengthen  their  minds  and  purify 
their  hearts.  In  this  manner  would  they  cor- 
rect each  other's  errors,  and  share  each  other's 
virtues.  Such  a  procedure  would  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  idea  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  St.  Paul:  "So  we,  being  many,  are  one 
body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of 
another." 

And  what  is  the  consequence  if  one  of  our 
members  be  afflicted  ?  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
jured arm  for  instance,  the  whole  body  suffers 
and  sympathizes;  we  not  only  refrain  from 
greater  indulgence,  but  are  more  abstemious 


than  usual,  and  a  more  exclusive  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  afflicted  member :  it  becomes 
the  object  of  our  constant  attention  and  care ; 
and  even  when  it  is  restored  to  health  and  use- 
fulness, we  recollect  that  it  is  more  liable  to  be 
affected  by  future  accidents  and  contingencies 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
demands  more  vigilant  protection.  Thus  would 
it  be  with  a  member  of  this  society  afflicted 
with  any  moral  evil,  traced  as  it  would  be  to 
the  mal  con  formation  of  the  individual  member, 
or  to  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  whole  body,  in 
which  greater  care  might  have  prevented  the 
aberration:  the  member  becomes  at  once  an 
object  of  anxious  solicitude ;  he  is  soothed  by 
the  most  tender  attentions ;  the  kindest  sym- 
pathy alleviates  his  regret,  and  animates  Mm 
to  renewed  exertions. 

By  such  means  they  could  not  fail  to  increase 
in  intellectual  power,  in  kind  feelings,  in  gene, 
ral  usefulness,  and  most  certainly  in  happiness. 
Such  a  society  would  realize,  upon  an  extended 
scale,  the  idea  of  true  friendship  expressed  by 
Cicero  in  the  following  passage :  "  Whoever  is 
in  possession  of  a  true  friend,  sees  the  exact 
counterpart  of  his  own  soul.  In  consequence 
of  this  moral  resemblance  between  them,  they 
are  so  intimatelv  one,  mat  no  advantage  can 
attend  either,  which  does  not  equally  commu- 
nicate itself  to  both:  they  are  strong  in  die 
strength,  rich  in  the  opulence,  and  powerful  in 
the  power  of  each  other.  They  can  scarcely, 
indeed,  be  considered  in  any  respect  as  separate 
individuals  ;  and  wherever  the  one  appears,  the 
other  is  virtually  present."  Pursuing  their  ob- 
ject in  earnest  sincerity,  they  would  in  a  year 
form  a  collective  mind  of  considerable  power. 
Let  us  suppose  that  one  was  distinguished  by 
a  tenacious  memory,  another  were  a  good  lo- 
gician, and  the  third  gifted  with  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation, if  a  composition  was  wanted,  such  a 
composition  would  receive  the  benefit  of  their 
varied  talents,  and  be  at  once  copious  and  feli- 
citous in  its  illustration,  clear  in  its  reasoning, 
embellished  by  chaste  ornaments,  and  elevated 
by  an  expanded  imagination.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing objects  would  be  to  qualify  themselves  for 
public  speaking,  and  reading  lectures  in  the 
most  impressive  manner. 

No  period  in  the  past  history  of  the  world 
appears  to  have  been  so  well  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  truth  as  the  present.  \Vhen  Luther 
peached,  he  could  find  few  willing  auditors 
out  the  ignorant :  now,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
collect  an  audience  in  which  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  intelligence  did  not  prevail  In  hie 
oays,  both  readers  and  books  were  scarce :  now 
they  are  increased  a  thousand-fold.  The  minds 
of  men  were  at  that  time  shrouded  in  darkness, 
and  sunk  in  torpor :  now,  they  are  cultivated, 
conscious  of  existing  error,  and  eager  to  en- 
quire. 

To  return  to  our  triumvirate.  If,  before  die 
public,  they  exhibited  any  irritability  from  the 
annoyance  of  ignorant  or  sarcastic  opposition, 
or  attempted  to  retaliate  in  the  same  style,  this 
would  be  a  subject  for  correction  ;  and  by  de- 
grees they  would  become  attractive  as  public 
lecturers.  Their  whole  conduct  would  prove 
to  the  world  that  they  were  not  seeking  a  tri- 
umph, that  they  were  not  endeavouring  to  ex- 
pose the  ignorance  of  their  opponents, — but 
that  they  were  actuated  by  a  real  desire. to  in- 
form them  and  advance  their  happiness.  They 
would  deem  it  not  only  unnecessary,  but  detri- 
mental to  their  cause,  to  attack  a  prevailing 
opinion,  however  wrong,  satisfied  that  the  ex- 
position of  an  opposite  truth  was  alone  suffi- 
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cient  for  its  renouncement  Some  have  main, 
tained  that,  before  error  was  destroyed,  truth 
could  not  be  admitted ;  as  if  the  mind,  like  a 
vessel,  must  be  emptied  of  its  contents  ere  new 
propositions  can  be  received  But  the  darkness 
of  error  must  remain  until  it  is  expelled  by  the 
light  of  truth.  To  declare  that  to  be  a  noxious 
weed  which  has  hitherto  been  esteemed  a  beau- 
tiful flower,  springing  from  a  root  containing 
healing  virtues,  arouses  the  prejudices  of  men, 
who  immediately  prepare  to  defend  its  excel- 
lence. But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  present 
them  with  a  flower  obviously  more  jfautiful 
and  salutary,  they  will  examine  for  themselves, 
and  discard  their  former  favourite;  for  it  is 
flattering  to  the  mind  to  disabuse  itself  of  its 
own  errors.  Those  who  found  out  the  truths 
of  astronomy  and  chemistry,  did  not  employ 
themselves  m  exposing  the  fallacies  of  the  as- 
trologers and  alchemists,  but  simply  proclaimed 
their  discoveries ;  and  in  like  manner  would 
those  proceed  who  advocated  in  a  right  spirit 
the  science  of  society.  Thev  would  display 
a  conciliatory  disposition  ana  an  elevation  of 
mind  more  influential  than  eloquence  itself. 
For  whatever  ridicule  or  neglect  tney  met  with 
in  the  world,  they  would  always  be  sure,  in  the 
bosom  of  their  little  society,  of  finding  friendly 
consolation ;  and  they  would  thence  derive 
fresh  courage  and  fortitude  to  sustain  their 
conflicts  witn  those  who  mistook  and  misre- 
presented their  motives.  "  Tell  me,"  said  Ber- 
nado,  the  father  of  Tasso,  to  his  son,  "of  what 
use  is  that  vain  philosophy  upon  which  you 
valueyonrself  so  much  ?"  "  It  has  enabled  me/' 
said  Tasso  modestly,  "  to  endure  the  harshness 
of  your  reproofs."  And  such  would  be  one  of 
the  most  important  uses  of  this  application  of 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  science  of  society. 
It  would  enable  each  to  endure  with  undimi- 
nished cheerfulness  the  harshness  of  the  world's 
reproofs.  In  the  mean  time  they  would  look 
around  for  the  individual  manifesting  the 
greatesi  proximity  to  them  in  opinion  and  con- 
duct :  with  him  tney  would  often  associate,  and 
in  due  time,  succeed  in  uniting  him  to  their 
body.  As  they  increased  in  number,  theyiwauld 
increase  also  in  moral  power,  and  thereby  en- 
large their  sphere  of  beneficence The 

union  we  are  contemplating  would  contain 
within  it,  a  principle  of  growth,  which  would' 
be  the  constant  and  sedulous  care  of  all  to 
cherish.  In  time,  a  fifth  and  sixth  member 
would  be  added,  until  the  number,  as  well  as 
their  general  influence,  became  considerable. 
Their  meetings  would  then  assume  a  more  im- 
portant character,  and  one  meeting  during  the 
week  or  month  would  perhaps  be  open  to  the 
public.  They  would  go  on  from  day  to  day 
increasing  in  affection  for  each  other  and  en- 
joying the  purest  friendship.  The  sobriety, 
good  feeling,  and  high  intelligence  of  the  par- 
ties would  give  them  great  power.  If  the  mind 
is  invigorated  by  exercise,  so  likewise  the  feel- 
ings ;  and  a  right  method  once  begun,  no  limit 
can  be  assigned  to  the  accession  of  strength 
which  a  desire  to  improve  would  gain,  or  to 
the  higher  dignity  of  conduct  to  which  such  a 
society  would  rise:  nothing  within  the  reach  of 
human  attainment  could  be  too  great  for  them 
to  achieve  through  the  silent  but  irresistible 
influence  they  would  obtain  over  the  public 
mind. 

Thus  would  their  conduct  harmonize  with 
their  professions, — unlike  many  of  those  who 
avow  similar  opinions,  and  yet  condemn  even 
with  severity.  There  is  nothing  more  calcu- 
lated to  bring  discredit  upon  any  system,  much 


more  upon  one  which  regards  society  alone  as 
responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  its  members, 
than  the  exhibition  of  feelings  of  antipathy  by 
its  advocates  towards  any  individual  or  towards 
any  class.  After  witnessing  the  meekness,  the 
anxiety  to  arouse  his  hearers  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  the  pious  deportment  of  a  clergyman  m 
his  parish  church,  there  is  something  peculiarly 
revolting  in  hearing  such  characters  rudely  de- 
nounced by  one  whose  vituperation  and  sar- 
casm create  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  own 
professions  of  sincerity,  and  render  the  con- 
trast between  the  calumniator  and  the  calum- 
niated greatly  disadvantageous  to  the  former. 

If  it  be  encumbent  upon  us  to  regard  with 
indulgence  errors  imbibed  in  childhood  and 
professed  by  society  at  large,  how  much  greater 
consideration  is  due  to  those  who  have  not  only 
been  subjected  to  the  same  general  bias,  but  to 
other  influences  of  similar  but  more  powerful 
tendency,  upon  whom  it  has  been  imposed  as 
a  sacred  duty,  from  the  period  of  their  attain- 
ing manhood,  to  uphold  the  ordinances  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  in  conscientious  endeavours  to  strengthen 
their  own  faith,  and  to  impart  confidence  to 
others ! — Hampden  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


Corruption. — Nine-tenths  of  the  drugs 
used  in  pharmacy  are  sophisticated.  Peruvian 
bark  is  first  mixed  in  Spain,  and  then  by  dealers 
with  mahogany  saw-dust,  oak-wood,  &c. 
Rhubarb,  ipecacuanha,  James's  powders,  &c, 
are  also  spuriously  manufactured.  It  is  the 
same  with  hartshorn,  magnesia,  calomel,  &c. 
Paterosa,  or  Tolu  lozenzes,  are  compounded 
with  pipe-clay.  Brandy  is  made  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
oil  of  almonds,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper, 
spirits  of  wine,  and  lump-sugar,  rubbed  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  mixed  with  lime-water,  rose- 
water,  sugar,  and  rain-water.  Confectionary 
and  pastry,  pickles,  and  sauces  are  subject  to 
the  most  pernicious  adulterations,  and  often 
made  up  of  the  most  poisonous  compounds. 
Cigars  are  imitated  by  cabbage-leaves,  soaked 
in  tobacco-water,  and  cheroots  are  made  of 
lettuce.  Lead  is  used  by  wine-merchants  to  stop 
the  acetic  fermentation  of  wine,  and  to  render 
muddy  white  wines  transparent.  Alum,  in 
large  quantities,  is  used  by  bakers  to  bleach 
bread  so  as  to  gratify  the  fancy  of  consumers. 
Beer,  by  most  public  brewers,  is  made  of  malt, 
hops,  liquorice,  treacle,  burnt  sugar,  salt, 
cocculus  indicus,  capsicum,  poppy-heads,  cop- 
peras, alum,  quassia,  tobacco,  nux  vomica, 
grains  of  paradise,  ginger,  &c.  &c.  Linen, 
tape,  &c,  are  made  up  of  flax  and  cotton 
thread.  Colours  for  artists  and  house-painters 
are  adulterated.  Soap  is  mixed  with  Cornish 
white  clay.  Paper  is  thickened  with  plaster  of 
PariB,  and  bleached  with  oxalic  acid.  The 
manufactory  of  plate  and  jewellery  is  a  system 
of  frauds.— Accum. 


Shortly  witt  be  published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18, 
Dake-street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields, 

THE  WORDS  OF  A  BELIEVER,  by  the 
Abbs  db  ul  Mxnnais,  translated  into  En- 
glish by  a  Lady.  This  extraordinary  produc- 
tion has  caused  considerable  excitement  over  the 
whole  Continent.  It  has  been  condemned,  and  its 
Author  anathematized  by  the  Pope,  although  the 
Abbe*  was  formerly  the  right-hand  man  of  his  Holi- 
ness; it  has  also  been  proscribed  in  Germany  as 
tending  to  inflame  the  religions  world,  and  make 
them  discontented  with  present  things.  It  is  a  book 
which  is  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  par- 
ties, teaching  the  doctrines  of  a  new  and  more 
equable  state  of  society,  and  a  perfect  toleration 
of  opinion ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  abides  by 


tfee  original  and  fundamental  principlet  and  m 
cepts  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"  The  famous  Abbe  de  la  Means]*,  taosfh  hat 
just  pardoned  by  the  holy  see,  has  retaesed!  AaJ 
what  a  relapse!  The  PoroUs  et»*a  Crtjetf 
have  doubtless  already  crossed  the  chaise1,  at 
you  will  have  perused  this  singular  work.  It  at 
new  book  of  ihe  prophets,  a  kind  of  Abac*, 
divided  into  chapters  and  verses.  U  it  a  bsak 
written  ia  the  Apocalypse  style,  and  woaM  Ken 
to  have  arrived  from  old  Jerosalea,  sad  to 
have  been  inspired  on  the  banks  of  Jordan.  Ia 
the  same  malediction  the  Abbe  'de  la  Meant* 
confounds  supreme  pontiffs,  kings,  preach**,  tad 
warriors,  all  powers,  and  privilsfet,  art  aD 
social  order.  There  is  only,  he  contend*,  one  fe. 
gitimate  sovereign,  and  that  sovereign  it "  Ctikt* 
Christ  alone  is  great,  and  la  Mennaie  is  ah  pre. 
pbet !  Under  the  reign  of  Christ  the  earth  will  be 
covered  with  flowers,  and  the  little  children  will 
constantly  bring  nosegays  to  their  mothers.  This 
is  a  favourite  image  of  this  prophet,  since  he  fre- 
quently ndopts  it. 

"  There  is  no  donbt  such  a  work  at  this  In  hi 
ridiculous  side;  but  we  most  not  on  that accent 
treat  it  altogether  without  weight.  It  is  tost* 
rably  written,  and  on  weak  and  ignorant  sane, 
and  youthful  insaginaUoas,  it  can  hardly  nti  to 
exercise  a  baneful  influence.  It  will  asnredif 
produce  fanatics,  and  the  Abbe  de  Is  Menus 
will  then  have  his  sectarians.  This  ssekpstt 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  fans*  tf 
every  denomination.  It  ia  a  nrethip  nateaet 
into  the  midst  of  the  moral  world.  I  regard  in 
publication  as  an  event.  Its  editions  natality, 
and  certainly  it  will  be  considered  in  theRrhtsf 
n  gospel.  The  Abbe*  de  la  Meenais  flatten  (he 
tower  classes  with  as  much  address  as  nerMj; 
and  his  words  are  calculated  to  excite  that  etrj 
which  sleeps,  but  whieh  never  ceases  to  esht  a 
the  breasts  of  those  who  suffer,  whet  tat?  ease 
in  contact  with  those  who  enjoy.  TUs*ws,of 
which  it  grieves  me  to  have  to  speak,  sill  be 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  There  is  so 
doubt  but  its  appearance  will  proves*  the  bffif- 
uation  of  the  church  of  Rome,  sad  that  iu  thav 
ders  will  be  aimed  at  the  head  of  tbB  ntsrUejissi 
preacher.  But  it  seems  he  has  nude  sp  ah  and 
to  this,  and  that  persecution  would  be  confess! 
to  bis  taate,  for  persecution  elevates  andgfarife 
innovator*."— Teaser,  June  11. 

"  I  have  formerly  taken  occasion  to  renark  tht 
little  apparent  intolerance  of  the  greater  psrtua  tf 
the  Belgian  priesthood  in  inattertef  politics.  Eitry 
day's  experience  strengthens  that  nopresjka, » 
it  has  become  more  decidedly  conftrsmsiaceof 
publication  of  the  late  work  of  the  Abet  it  h 
Menuuis,  Lee  Pareiee  rf'sm  Cregent,  **w,JjJ 
gone  through  several  editions,  both  is  fteadsni 
Flemish,  and  the  wild  and  heterodox  ******* 
which  And  many  partisans,  if  I  an  sot  Wj 
misinformed,  among  the  younger  pornossof  m 
clergy,  and  even  among  the  bishops  ihisnwUy 
spite  of  the  Papal  denunciations.  The  asastsr 
ing  bombast  of  that  very  curious  bosk  ana* 
much  and  most  dangerous  excitement  for  tstfjF 
or  5,000  wretchedly  paid  priests,  wheat  i**** 
incomes  do  not  probably  exceed  80/.  sjs*.  * 
have  heard  it  openly  asserted  as  the  *r**r 
some,  that  the  truths  of  the  work  weralaw 
potable,  and  that  ita  only  fault  was  its  aynsisw 
twenty  years  too  soon/*— 7YsssMey.  V*"** 
Correspondent, 

•.The  Abbe  de  la  Mesinau  has  roessduuuss; 
der  of  the  Vatican 
The  pope  has  addressed 
all  the  prelates  of  the  Uiuwuv  -— .-,  - 
the  Abbe  ia  compared  with  John  Unssaad  WSJ 
and  .his  holiness  says  "  We  damn  Ar  ewr  •» 
book  of  small  sine  but  huge  depravity.0— J 
Pott. 


le  la  Mennau  has  *>*eetm** 
an  by  his  ParoU*  rfswO*** 
ddressed  an  evangelical 1*V» 
i  of  the  Catholic  world,  fc  ■*• 
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INSTITUTION,  CHARLOTTE-STREET. 


SUNDAY   MORNING,   AUGUST    10. 

Mr.  Owen  continued  the  subject  of  hi*  lec- 
tures of  the  preceding  Sunday : — 

After  as  full  a  consideration  of  these  subjects 
as  any  one,  perhaps,  has  yet  given  them,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  remedymay be  applied  that 
will  be  permanently  beneficial  to  all  ranks  and 
descriptions  of  persons,  without  excepting  the 
members  of  the  government  or  the  sovereign 
of  these  kingdoms.  It  is  now  practicable  to 
give  another  direction  to  the  great  and  daily- 
growing  scientific  powers  of  production,  which 
have  been  hitherto  under  the  control  of  indi- 
viduals in  this  country,  who  have  employed 
it  solely  for  their  own  aggrandisement,  in  op . 
position,  although  unintentional  on  their  parts, 
to  the  well-being  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population. 

Manual  labour  was  formerly  of  considerable 
value  as  an  article  of  commerce :  it  is  now  no 
longer  so,  having  been  superseded  by  scientific 
power ;  and  it  has  no  chance  of  ever  again  re- 
covering its  former  value.  It  is  now,  however, 
capable  of  creating  fifty  or  a  hundred  times 
more  property,  or  real  wealth,  than  it  could 
produce  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  in  a  rightly 
organized  society,  the  producer  of  this  property 
would  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that  this  change 
in  his  creative  power  is  calculated  to  obtain  for 
him. 

The  great  questions  then,  in  the  solving  of 
which  the  whole  world  is  deeply  interested,  are, 
why  has  this  injurious  direction  been  given  to 
the  new  powers  of  production  ?  and  why  have 
they  become  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing,  to  the 
industrious  part  of  the  population  of  every 
country  into  which  they  have  been  introduced 
to  any  extent  ?. 

These  questions  are  of  higher  interest  to  the 
population  of  the  world,  than  any  which  have 
yet  been  submitted  to  man ;  for  die  permanent 
happiness  or  misery  of  the  human  raee  depends 
on  4 these  questions  being  truly  and  faithfully 
solved.  It  is  now  my  intention,  for  your 
benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  to 
attempt  to  solve  them,  without  having  regard 
to  the  prejudices  of  any  human  being. 
!  Hitherto,  society  has  been,  of  necessity, 
formed,  educated,  and  governed  by  the  in* 
experience  of  individuals    placed  under   ar- 


rangements in  which  their  apparent  interests 
have  been  opposed  to  the  great  interests  of 
society.  Each  man  has  been  so  placed  as  to 
feel  it  necessary  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his 
family,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  others; 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  still  in  favour 
of  this  principle  of  action,  by  compelling  the 
inexperienced  individual  to  contend  against  the 
experienced  world,  and  the  world  to  contend 
against  the  individual.  My  conviction,  after 
all  I  have  read,  seen,  and  heard,  is,  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness,  is  the  very 
essence  of  ignorance  and  folly ;  and,  that  by 
pursuing  a  system  formed  on  this  principle  of 
action,  society  is  daily  sacrificing  advantages, 
wealth,  and  enjoyment,  beyond  its  present 
powers  to  estimate;  that  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are,  by  this  error, 
sustaining  a  loss  of  property  exceeding  two 
millions  sterling  daily,  «ven  at  the  present  high 
value  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  that  its 
loss,  in  improvement  and  enjoyments,  is  be- 
yond any  means  we  possess  of  making  the  calcu- 
lation. 

But  this  subject  cannot  be  properly  under- 
stood by  the  public,  except  through  a  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  society,  the  outlines  of 
which  I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  in  a 
manner  to  be  generally  understood. 

Society  consists  of  four  parts:  Production, 
Distribution,  the  Formation  of  Character,  and 
Government. 

The  department  of  Production  includes  the 
consideration  of  the  number,  kinds,  and  amount 
of  the  powers  of  production,  with  the  extent 
and  qualities  of  the  things  produced.  The  de- 
partment of  Distribution  includes  the  consi- 
deration of  the  economy  or  mode  by  which  the 
wealth  produced  is  distributed  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  members  of  society.  The  depart- 
ment of  the  Formation  of  Character  includes 
the  consideration  of  the  means  adopted  to  cul- 
tivate the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  faculties 
and  powers  of  all  the  individuals  composing 
the  population.  The  department  of  Govern- 
ment includes  the  consideration  of  the  laws, 
regulations,  and  power  by  which  the  people  are 
directed  in  their  proceedings,  locally  and  gene- 
rally, inJaD  their  domestic  and  foreign  relations. 

These  are  the  component  parts  of  society  in 
all  its  stages,  from  the  most  ignorant  savage  to 
the  most  civilised  and  enlightened  communi- 


ties of  men.  By  examining  the  present  state 
of  each  of  these  departments,  in  what  are 
called  civilised  nations,  and  particularly  in 
Great  Britain,  we  shall  discover  that  we  have 
not  yet  advanced  much,  if  any,  beyond  a  very 
barbarous  state  of  existence;  for  when  we 
analyze  the  department  of  Production,  as  it 
now  exists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  powers  of  production  are 
little  known,  and  that  the  kinds  and  qualities 
of  the  productions  generally  are  not  those  the 
most  beneficial  for  the  population,  but  the  re- 
verse ;  and  that  in  this  department  alone  society 
is  suffering  a  loss  of  several  hundreds  of  millions 
annually.  When  we  analyze  the  department  of 
Distribution,  ignorance  itself  could  scarcely 
make  it  worse  than  itnow  is;  for  in  this,  the  mosT 
simple  of  all  the  departments  in  the  science  of 
society,  there  are  annually  several  millions  of 
property  sacrificed  injuriously  to  aH.  While 
an  analysis  of  the  department  of  the  Formation 
of  Character  will  exhibit  an  extent  of  error 
frightful  for  the  imagination  to  contemplate. 
Look  in  the  streets  of  this  metropolis  and  of 
other  towns,  and  in  the  country  parishes,  and 
notice  the  characters,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  which  have  been  formed  for  the  mass 
of  the  British  and  Irish  population;  and  reflect 
for  a  moment  what  a  character,  individually 
and  nationally,  might  have  been  given  to  it,  if 
the  science  of  society  had  been  known  and 
acted  upon  by  our  forefathers !  In  this  depart, 
ment,  the  sacrifice  of  knowledge,  of  powers  of 
intellect,  and  of  enjoyment,  made  to  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  any 
known  arithmetic.  If  we  proceed  to  analyze 
the  department  of  Government,  it  will  be  found 
to  partake  of  the  errors  of  the  three  preceding 
departments,  and  to  involve  a  sacrifice  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  loss  which  can  be  imagined 
only  by  reflecting  on  the  injuries  society  sus- 
tains in  the  three  preceding  divisions.  And 
when  these  departments  are  analyzed,  and 
the  defects  of  their  combination  investi- 
gated, it  will  be  seen  that  the  united  errors 
committed  by  the  individual  competitive  sys- 
tem in  the  afore-mentimed  departments,  have 
afflicted  society  with  poverty,  crime,  disunion, 
and  misery,  or  with  a  wretched  tinsel  splen- 
dour; instead  of  creating  universal  wealth, 
union,  virtue,  permanent  prosperity,  and  hap- 


piness. 
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When  I  said,  that  the  wiasnom  of  tie  won\d 
is  foolishness,  and  that  tlnough  the  foBy  of  4ms 
worldly  wisdom  a  saerlic*  was  dairy  Blade,  in 
these  dominions,  of  more  than  two  millions  of 
property,  at  the  present  value  of  your  money, 
I  did  not  deceive  you;  I  should  have  heen 
justified  in  doubling  or  trebling  that  amount ; 
for  your  means  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  if 
they  were  rightly  directed,  are  truly  inmt- 
haustible,  or,  in  other  words,  they  far  exceed 
the  power  to  satisfy  every  possible  want  of 
society,  as  soon  as  its  character  shall  be  formed 
to  be  rational.  The  lost,  however,  of  your 
wealth,  great  as  it  is,  hy  the  errors  of  the  sys- 
tem under  which  you  now  live,  is  little  indeed 
compared  with  the  sacrifices  to  support  it  which 
you  art  own  pelted  to  make  of  truth,  of  sincerity, 
of  charity*  at  the  superior  intellectual  faculties, 
and  of  tie  best  andkindliest  feelings,  which, 
under  a  right  system  of  society,  wiH  flow  from 
•Be  to  ail  of  the  human  race. 

By  At  mmridnal  competitive  aiateni,  which 
involves  you  in  the  ignorance  and  dhtfcess  which 
you  have  experienced,  you  have  been  compelled 
to  become  a  population  of  inconsistent,  wretched, 
irrational  creatures.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
united  rational  system,  you  cannot  fail  to  be- 
come a  population  of  highly -intelligent,  rational 
beings,  to  whose  eotrtmually-growing  prospe- 
rity there  oiU  be  no  hmit. 

Wretehad,  however*  as  your  condition  is,  no 
meaef^te  present  day  can  be  rightly  charged 
as  being  the  authors  of  any  of  the  evils  which 
you  experience.  It  is  useless  and  unjust  to 
hlame  individuals  or  classes  of  men  for  errors 
proceeding  from  the  ignorance  of  our  fore- 
fathers, or  for  us  any  longer  to  waste  our  time 
In  finding  fault  with  the  unavoidable  ignorance 
of  tonne*  or  present  tint*.  Oar  ttooper  buei* 
'  Ttess  is  to  remote  thu  obstacles  which  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  real  knowledge,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  human  existence. 
.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of 
the  science  ofsociety,  will  enable  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  and  other  countries  to  remove 
speedily  aH  fltoohstaeles  which  now  retard  the 
progress  of  general  extensive  iinprovcraeaf, 
and  to  adopt  meaturft*  that  will  not  only  4Juasu 
pate  the  existing  distress,  but  also  prevent  the 
possibility  of  its  recurrence,  except  by  some 
great  and:  overwhelming  convulsion  of  nature : 
&r  a  knowledge  of  the  Bcience  of  society  will 
discover  to  us,  1st.  The  extent  of  the  manual 
arid  scientific  powers  of  production  now  at 
tie  control  of  the  nation ;  sod.  The  extent  of 
the  present  nuse«phoafio»  of  those  powers ; 
3rd*  Themeanaof  creating  4x*h  lands  6*  power 
in  the 'manner  most  advantageous  to  the  na* 
tion :  4th.  The  most  beneficial  mode  of  apply- 
ing these, powers :  5th.  The  ease  with  wnich 
a  surplus  of  productions  may  be  permanently 
secured  for  ihe  whole  population,  as  soon  as  it 
shall  »a  educated  in  accordance  with  the  psm- 
nMea  that  will  be  developed  for  the  fotnathm 
of  characters  ith,  The  means  <of  preserving 
and  dlsfributing  die  productions  or  property  of 
the  nation;  7th,  The  arrangements  requisite 
to  form  the  best  character,  physical,  inteHeo- 
tual,  and  moral,  in  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, hi  order  to' prevent  evfl  to  any  one 
ftejp  a  single  inferior  character  fodng  ferottd ; 
8th,  Thehettanofleoi (|ifffniniing«CMty  loca% 
and  generally;  end  la«%,  The  united  aaranjr 
mqi#s  of  all  the  precoding  details  into  one  ge- 
neral system,  to  create  and  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  enjoyment  to  the  greatest  number, 
or  rather  to- the  whole,  of  the  nnman  race. 

These  are  the  practical  proceedings  which  a 


knowledge  of  the  science  of  society  wnt  maheJ 
faaQiar  to  the  world,  and  it  will  be,«re<Hy 
pnntnwud  that  the  perfection  of  society  »9 
arise  from  each  of  its  component  parts  being 
thoroughly  understood,  being  properly  arranged 
to  perform  in  the  best  'manner  the  object  of 
each  department,  and  in  these  separate  depart- 
ments being  so  united  as  to  produce,  by  the 
a  action  4F  one  grand  physical  and  mental 
ination,  the  most  beneficial,  permanent 
results  for  every  individual. 

By  applying  the  principles  developed  through 
a  knowledge  of  the  science' of  society  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  British  empire,  it  will 
be  discovered  that,  with  powers  competent  to 
attain  results  the  most  grand,  magnificent,  and 
beautiful  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive, 
not  only  for  its  own  population,  but  also  for 
the  people  of  other  nations  and  empires,  it  is, 
at  this  moment,  a  compound  of  as  much  error 
in  practice  as  can  well  exist  without  producing 
a  conflict  between  the  different  chunea  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

The  extent  of  these  errors  can  be  known 
only  by  a  full  development  of  the  details  in 
each  division  of  the  science  of  society;  were  I 
now,  however,  to  enter  upon  the  explanation 
of  these  details,  it  would  oe  necessary  for  me 
to  detain  you  here  far  weeks ;  hut  as  such  do* 
tention  It  impossible,  it  become  requisite  thai 
I  should  adopt  oonte  other  mode  of  giving  this 
information,  in  order  that  a  sound  public  opi- 
nion may  be  formed  upon  a  subject  so  deeply 
affecting  the  interests  of  every  class  in  the 
community.  In  my  next  lecture  I  will  proceed 
to  develop  the  remedy  for  the  general  distress 
of  the  country. 

4UKDAY  .BTJUffiKQ;  AVG.  20. 

Mr.  Q*m  lectured  in  continuation :_~ 
I  have  stated  that  the  rapid  extension  of 
monhfrfiinql  inventions  and  chemical  discoveries 
for  the  abridgment  of  labour,  is,  under  the 
individual  competitive  system,  the  cause  of  the 
general  distress  which  pervades  aH  classes  who 
are  compelled  to  support  themselves  either  by 
physical  operations  or  mental  acquisitions; 
that  is,  that  the  easy  modes  by  which  one  indi- 
vidual, by  the  aid  of  modern,  improvements, 
can  bring  to  market  a  large  amount  of  many 
things,  compared  with  the  power  of  produc- 
tion which  he  formerly  possessed,  has  carried 
the  competitive  system  to  the  roll  extent  that 
it  is  bearable  m  practice,  and  that  it  is  now 
essentially  opposed  to  all  the  higher  and  per* 
numeot  interests  of  die  whole  population.  In 
fact,  that  the  whole  machinery  of  society,  is 
worn  out,  and  that  an  entire  new  combination 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  permit  the  improve- 
ments of  modern  times  to  be  applied  tor  the 
benefit  or  the  human  race. 

However,  extension  of  mechanical  powers 
and  other  Jntpraasmeuts,  have  rendered  ma- 
nual labour  of  little  comnuwoM  value;  they 
have  destroyed  all  absolute  necessity  for  any 
man  longer  to  "  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow ;"  they  have  destroyed  the  possibility 
of  men  or  nations  existing  much  longer  in 
comfort,  peace,  or  morality,  Under  the  indivi- 
dual competitive  system ;  they  hare  prepared 
the  most  ample  means  of  providing,  by  new 
and  sejentine  atiangernentn,  a  superior  state  of 
exiflteonafor  mankind;  they  have  destroyed  the 
necessity  for,  or  possibility  o£  a  much  longer 
continuance  of  a  system  of  disunion  among  the 
different  classes  of  which  society  Is  now  com- 
posed ;  they  have  carried  society  nearly  to  that 
period  when  distinction  of  wnttwfll  he  rendered 


imncatfionhle,.  and  to  nil  undesirable  ;  they 
have  produced  a  stnto  of  society  which  inflicts 
the  gynucet  injustice  upon  the  industrious 
classes,  and  which  will,  day  by  day,  increase 
their  sufferings  until  they  will  be  compelled,  to 
save  themselves  and  families  from  starvation, 
to  adopt  a  new  practice  for  their  relief  founded 
upon  other  principles, — a  system  of  union  and 
or  mutual  aid,  leading  to  universal  co-opera- 
tion, in  opposition  to  the  present  individual 
competitive  practices  of  the  world.  For  it  is  the 
modern  improvements  of  society,  misdirected 
by  the  Individual  competitive  system,  that  alone 
afflict  the  civilized  world  with  poverty  and  dis- 
union, and  with  all  their  conaeanent  train  of 
crime  and  misery. 

As  a  permanent  and  effectual  remedy  for 
theee  evils,  I  at  once  propone  a  change  ofajt- 
tem  from  the  individual  competitive  to  the  co- 
operative, and  to  commence  the  change  with 
the  unemployed  among  the  industrious  classes 
who  are  competent  and  wffing  to  work;  and  1 
propose  that  arrangn  mrntaahoJa  ho  junutedintely 
formed  to  prevent  the  neenunay  of  esse  indnm* 
dual  aniong  the  working  claases  being  unoccu- 
pied for  a  single  day  in  the  year.  I 
these  arrangements  upon  the  ackno 
principles  mat  society,  when  properly 
toted,  can  more  easily  support  any  portion 


ha  population  hi  constant  hahfita 

than  in  a  continued  or  an  a 

ness,  and  because  every  ,., 

munaty  wiU  be  sure  to  make  provision  for  the 

moat  beneficial  employment  of  its  population. 

This  brings  me  now  to  the  moat  important 
part  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed  between  ray- 
self  and  the  modern  political  economists.  These 
gentlemen,  for  many  of  whom  I  hare  a  sincere 
personal  regard,  have  heen  taught  nusn  that 
youth  to  the  present  day  to  bahwW  that  soeicw 
is  best  conducted  by  each  individual  hnuuj  al- 
lowed to  act  mdepeofkntly  fa  hiinaeK,  in  op- 
position to  all  the  individuals  and  associations 
of  individuals  who  are  around  him,  and  win 
already  occupy  the  best  places  and  the  i 
tage  ground  in  the  contest. 

But,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  1 
which  these  gentlemen  ham  unwed,  i  fed 
myaelfineaiatibl*  compelled  to  iliamnt  out iioiy 
from  this  view  of  the  subject;  and  uounauea- 
sion  can  be  made  deeper,  or  more  vivid  upon 
any  one,  than  the  conviction  which  long  ex- 
perience has  forced  upon  my  mind,  that  dris 
principle  Is  the  most  erroneous  that  count  be 
adopted ;  that  the  practice  which 
&om  it  must  be,  of  iiiitossfij,  the  n 
rontly  selfish  and  the  moot  onpoand  to  the  i 
being  and  happiness  of  aHinrt  Widnala  and  of  si 
societies,  under  whatever  form  of  ^ovtauuuem 
they  may  exist;  that  it  wiB  prove,  in  practice, 
to  be  the  highest  wisdom  yet  known  toman;  n\at 
the  inexperienced  infant  shall  he  ptnenf  ftsnu 
the  hour  of  his  birm  under  the  beatcfrcnan 
stances  that  the  collective  wisdom-of  ihtwemd, 

range,  ana  that  he  abaft  continue 
cumstancesof  a  similar  character  tot 
his  death. 

The  individual  competitive  system  _ 
to  me  to  be  the  principle  of  evftm  thei 
the  father  of  lies  and  o£  sSuoond;  the  loasust 

And  whal^nwhn^n^ca&honMna^laesoaassux 
lions,  going  aooui  seeking  whom  they  may  de- 
vour, than  the  monopolists  ana  large  rajarafiats 

of  the  present  day,  who,  wkh  money  m  **^ ~ 
hands,  goxtb  me  needy  i  issmifoctnre 
advantage-  of  hh  nejiaslin,  IsuiaU 
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hfc'apofote  them  for  less  than  mey  cost  him ; 
and  who,  by  mean*  of  their  Urge  capital,  and 
by  purchasing  their  articles  at  lew  than  prime 
cost,  are  enabled,  with  a  profit  to  themselves, 
to  undersell  all  their  competitors  in  the  same 
line  of  business, — who  are  thus  forced  in 
self-defence  to  endeavour  to  lower  the  wages  of 
thewerfcngmsst,  in  order  to  mafatain  their 
gnusd  a  tittle  longer  in  the  market,  inevitably 
causing  the  areaieai  distress  and  misery  in  the 
tens,  and  hundreds,  and  thousands  of  families 
who  are  connected  in  any  way  with  their  pro-* 
ceedings? 

The  enlightened  co-operative  system  seems 
to  me  the  principle  of  good,  the  source  of 
truth  and  sincerity,  and  of  that  pure  charity 
which  shinkath  no  evil  of  any  one,  but  creates 
pity  ft&d  compassion  far  the  uninttuoate,  and 
Kindliest  feelings  and  love  for  all;  that,  by  wise 
and  consistent  general  arrangements,  will  re- 
move all  motive  to  auger  or  to  the  creation  of 
crime,  or  of  any  of  the  inferior  feelings  or  pas. 
dons,  and  render  this  earth,  and  the  abodes  of 
men,  a  paradise  full  of  intelligence  and  of  active 
enjoyments. 

Under  the  individual  connective  system, 
what  have  you.  but  a  world  full  of  deception 
mod  of  inconsistencies,  of  poverty  and  distress, 
and  of  overgrown  wealth  and  ignorant  oppres- 
sion ?  It  nas  had  its  reign;  it  has  attained , 
its  fullness  of  iniosnty,  andnt  downfall  is  at 
hand.  The  nmon  and  intelligence  of  the 
working  causes,  who  are  preparing,  Kke  ra- 
tional people,  to  work  for  each  other,  will  ren- 
der the  longer  contimianee  of  the  individual 
competitive  system  impracticable. 

The  time  is  come,  my  friends,  when  there 
must  be  a  friendly  compromise  between  the 
producers  of  wealth  and  umbo  who  do  not  pro- 
ducwit,  hut  who  now  ant  the  chief  cause  ef 
preventing  en  enormous  increase  to  the  wealth 
of  society  in  the  most  valuable  productions. 
Prom  this  compromise,  the  parties  cannot  now 
escape  without  the  non-producers  bringing 
destruction  on  themselves.  But,  fortunately, 
tike  knowledge  (hat  wffl  bo  derived  from  me 
science1  of  society  will  sender  sB  contest  bc- 


soctety 

tureen  the  producers  and  non-predueers  quite 
xiiineccasary.  for  it  will  be  discovered  that  by  a 
union,  which  may  be  made  greatly  beneficial  to 
both  parties,,  and  not  unpleasant  to  either,  the 
means  of  attaining  ail  that  human  nature  can 
require  wffl  be  so  easily  obtained  and  per- 
msmefrfly  secured,  that  it  will  be  useless  to 
c^FsiSjend  by  force,  fraud,  or  competition,,  far 
iodividaal  privileges  or  advantages. 

When  it  shall  be  perceived  that  arsanga- 
T¥if**"^  may  be  easily  formed  to  produce  a 
^lajperikuty  for  every  one  of  aD  that  can  be 
TWtionaDv  desired,  and  that  this  superfluity  can 
be  Tusinndned  by  a  constant  reproduction  ex. 
ceenSntt  the  consumption,  all  accumulation  of 
iastMuiiTiisl  wealth  will  become  useless,  and  no 
anm  will  remain  so  irrational  as  to  desire -to  be 
btaxsieaied  with  ita  preservation. 

There  iMf  however,  a  difficulty  to  be  over- 
2om^>  which  must  be  fairly  met.    The  indi- 
vidual competitive  system  nas  created  habits 
rfiidi  belong  to  itsetf,— habits  of  exclusion,  of 
^eswooal  ambition,  and  advantages  which  have 
M^ecfxwe  a  second  nature  to  the  existing  popufa- 
§g^xa     n>f  the  world.     Lona>eatahuahed  habits 
^opOt  be  sadden*?  removed  without  pain.    It 
-  YyetteT,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  gradu-.  I 
jjy    changed.    The  new  state  of  society  can-  | 
^>t     tfe  attained  without  new   thoughts,   new  i 
^gjjxx^s,  and  new  habits.    To  reconcile  these  I 
ppcjoisg  circumstances,  It  becomes  necessary  I 


to  devise  seme  means  by  which  the  ptesent 
thoughts,  fsettngB,  and  habits  may  be  gradu- 
ally changed  with  the  least  ineonvenience  to 
the  parties  possessing  them ;  and  by  whiebnew 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  habits  may  be  acquired 
without  creating  any  division  or  confusion  in 
society.  For  this  purpose,  I  propose  that  the 
change  should  be  effected  by  different  modes, 
to  meet  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country;  which  modes  I  will 
undertake  to  bring  forward  when  the  various 
classes  shall  manifest  a  desire  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  for  their  adoption.  By  the  adep- 
tienof  these  plans,  the  unemployed  among  the 
working  classes  would  be  immediately  occupied 
in  the  creation  of  new  and  better  arrangements 
for  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  the  formation 
of  a  superior  character  for  all  classes  of  the 
population. 

I  ask  you,  my  friends,  to  give  your  undivided 
attention  to  these  subjects  for  the  next  few 
weeks,  by  which  time  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to 
introduce  measures  for  the  greatest  change  in 
society  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  It  will  be  recollected  that  I  have 
several  times  alluded  to  a  gentleman  (Mr. 
Bernard)  who  has  excited  considerable  atten- 
tion by  his  new  work  on  the  <e  Theory  of  the 
Constitution"  and  who  has  devoted  tne  last 
three  years  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
the  evils  hi  society.  He  considers  that  there 
must  be  radical  changes  in  all  our  pontics!  re- 
lations, a  much  greater  reform  in  the  houses  of 
parliament  than  had  hitherto  taken  place;  es- 
sential alterations  in  the  present  relations  of 
king,  lords,  and  commons ;  and  great  and  fun- 
damental changes  in  religion.  In  the  second 
volume  of  his  work,  which  is  not  yet  published, 
he  will  develop  what  he  considers  the  origin  of 
rnoral  evM.  He  drinks  that,  unless  the  origin 
of  moral  evil  can  be  found  out,  no  good  can 
be  done.  I  have  stated  so  years  ago.  I  con- 
sider moral  evil  to  arise  from  two  simple  errors, 
but  errors  which,  in  the  most  mysterious  man- 
ner, the  world  have  been  taught  to  believe  to 
be  die  most  immutable  truths.  These  errors, 
however,  are  now  giving  way  to  the  spread  of 
intelligence. 

The  priests  of  all  sects  and  nations  have 
been  the  prime  propagators  of  these  errors, 
with  a  view  of  getting  all  power  and  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands.  They  all  have  but 
one  cuckoo-note.  Without  explaining  what 
human  nature  Is ;  without  founding  their  go- 
vernment on  facts  which  are  evident  to  the 
reeanisarai.  apprehension,  they  have  in  all 
ages  shrouded  themselves  in  darkness  and 
mystery,  saying  to  their  detailed  followers, 
"  You  must  believe  as  we  tell  you  to  believe, 
and  you  must  feel  as  we  teQ  you  to  feel. 
Would  you  believe  it,  my  friends,  the  priest- 
hood has  been  created  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  cram  down  the  throats  of  the  people  these 
two  dogma*?  In  order  that  their  power  might 
be  riveted  the  morenrmly,  and  that  you  might 
be  kept  their  abject  slaves,  they  never  told  you, 
what  is  the  truth,  that  you  cannot  believe  or 
feel,  or  love  or  hate,  at  the  command  of  any 
human  being,  but  only  as  you  are  compelled  by 
your  organization,  or  by  the  evidence  of  your 
senses.  Can  you  believe  that  I  am  not  nere 
speaking  to  you  ?  Try,  and  you  will  find  you 
have  no  such  newer.  These  errors  are  the  origin 
of  all  the  evils  in  the  world.  The  priests  have 
constantly  exhorted  you  to  speak  the  truth ; 
but  were  you  to  speak  the  truth  for  one  single 
day,  they  would  be  the  first  to  place  you  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  as  insane.    We  are  now  living 


in  the  midst  of  land  and  moajtntkms  founded 
on  the  abowexeors>  and  until  we  can  overcome 

them,  the  producers  of  all  wealth  muat,  at  me- 
obnnk.il  and  scientific  knowledge  shall  incneeee, 
sink  deeper  ami  deeper  in  misery  and  degaads 
turn,  until  this  earth,  beautiful  as  ja  is  of  fosalf, 
and  eapafue  of  being  jun*W«L  still  more  so, 
shall  become  a  Fandonu  sniimi ,  and  we  rendered 
fit  inhabitants  of  such  a  Panaeaonium.    ^_ 

PRODUCTION.  ~ 
In  spite  of  disadvantages  ot  climate,  agri- 
culture is  eondncted  in  Scotland  on  more 
scientific  principles  than  m  England ;  and  the 
rapid  improvements  of  late  years  are  ascribed 
to  the  currency  of  IL  notes,  which  the  wj}y 
Scotch  retained  when  they  were  stopped  in  J£nn> 
land.  English  farmers  are  therefor*  without 
capital  in  enrrenay  of  credit,  for  improvements 
of  any  kind. 

England  and  Wales  have  37,0*4,000  acnes 
ofsuperfioes,of  which  about  10$  are  in  tillage, 
16  in  pasture,  and  10  in  wood  and  waste,  In 
1815,  die  total  rental  was  29,476,856/.,  which, 
on  the  tillage  and  pasture,  was  about  23*.  per 
acre,  and  on  all  not  I6t.  The  poor-rates  and 
other  direct  assessments  were  X9±  millions* 

The  annual  profits  of  the  land  or  the  United 
Kingdom  are  taken  by  Marshall  at  160  mil- 
liens;  and  this  is  the  fimdonmotfil  intra  of  any 
national  weaUh.  The  next  item  is  machinery, 
which  enables  us  to  draw  on  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  other  nations  for  another  30  or  40 
millions. 

Marshall  estimates  the  annual  produce  of  die 
sei  of  Great  Britain  to  be  160  urinous;  and 
this  he  distributes  aa  under: 
Subsistence  of  producers,      .    «    «    .    2o 

Rental *\ 

Wages  of  servants 

Day-labour 

Parochial  assessments ■ 

Tithes       4 

Artisans  and  mechanics 1* 

Profits  wr  hrxnrics 4Ss) 

10* 
Imports  in  exchange  km  experts  45 

205 
Which  905  nuJhons  constitute  the  sum  total 
of  our  profitable  tranmenona,  however  then 
may  be  variegated  and  multiplied  by  wholesale 
and  retail  dealing,  or  disguised  by  artifices  of 
of  banking,  fictions  of  money,  &c. 

The  rentals  of  houses  assessed  to  the  house- 
tax,  in  England  and  Wales,  and  rated  at  10/. 
and  upwards,  ie  11,154,1091.  on  378,786 
houses.  True  returns  would  make  the  amount 
double,  and  the  houses  at  least  «OO,O00v 

800  acres  of  Hunting  ground  produce  only 
the  food  of  half  an  acre  in  arable  cultivation.    > 

Maic.— About  die  age  of  thirty-six  the  lean 
man  usually  becomes  ratter,  and  the  fat  man 
leaner.  Again,  between  the  years  forty-three 
and  fifty  hie  appetite  fails,b*a  ooinauexionmdcs, 
and  his  tongue  is  apt  to  be  ruxred  upon  the 
least  exertion  of  body  or  mind.  At  this  period 
his  muscles  become  flabby/nis  joints  weak,  his 
spirits  droop,  and  bis  sleep  is  imperfect  and 
unrefreshing.  After  suffering  under  these  com- 
plaints a  year,  or  perhaps  two,  he  starts  afresh 
with  renewed  vigour,  and  goes  on  to  sixty-one 
or  sixty-two,  when  a  shnilar  change  takes 
place,  but  with  aggravated  symptoms.  When 
these  grand  periods  have  been  successively 
passed,  the  gravity  of  incumbent  years  is  more 
strongly  marked,  and  he  begins  to  boast  of  his 
age.~foterr»oii*itized  by'V^L 
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TO  OUft  READERS. 

The  Crisis  has  for  some  time  past  been  a  losing 
+  1iame;  in  foot,  U  never  mere  than  paid  the  pub- 
lishing: U  is  impossible  to  carry  it  on  any  longer 
without  a  considerable  perouniary  sacrifice. 
We  have,  there/ere,  resolved,  with  Mr.  Owen's 
consent,  to  terminate  Us  existence  newt  week, 
at  No.90,  with  which  we  shall  give  a  Preface, 
and  an  Index  to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes. 
We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  abandon  our 
readers,  if  they  choose  to  continue  to  favour  us 
with  their  patronage;  for,  on  the  Saturday 
following,  we  mean  to  bring  forth  another  pub* 

.  lication,  entitled  "The  Shepherd  ;"  a  li- 
terary, independent,  and  useful  publication; 

\  which  shall  not  be  exclusively  confined  to  one 

-  subject 'or  party,  neither  shall  it  be  established 
upon  the  formula  of  a  creed,  but  shall  make  use 
of  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  Hberty  of 
thought,  to  throw  light  upon  all  subjects  that 
are  interesting  to  humanity.      We  intend  to 

•  make  it  both  amusing  and  instructive,  for  One 
Penny. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  16. 


We  are  in  a  dilemma  once  more, — not  in 
respect  to  our  own  views  or  principles  of 
action,  but  in  respect  to  our  friends',  and 
their  "  no  praise  and  no  blame  doctrine/' 
Mr.  Bankhead  has  written  us  a  very  gen- 
tlemanly letter  upon  our  refusal  to  insert  a 
poetical  portrait  of  a  lady,  who  is  well 
known  to  all  the  friends  for  her  endearing 
qualities  of  mind  and  temper.  The  poetry 
is  excellent,  and  the  praise  is  deserved. 
We  do  sincerely  think  that  Bankhead  is  a 
true  poct'by  nature — that  he  is  not  attempt- 
ing a  task  for  which  he  is  unqualified,  but 
merely  exerting  his  native  vivacity  of  ima- 
gination, with  as  much  propriety  and  faci- 
lity as  a  bird  flies  in  the  air,  or  a  fish  swims 
in  the  water,  their  own  elements.  We 
were  a  little  waggish  in  our  reply  last  week, 
but  it  was  in  perfect  good-nature. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Bankhead, 
that  praise  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  in- 
dividuals who  are  peculiarly  estimable  for 
good  endowments  of  mind,  or  temper,  or 
personal  graces.  "  If  censure,"  he  says, 
using  our  own  words,  "  is  a  powerful  cir- 
cumstance to  acute  minds,  do  you  imagine, 
Sir,  that  our  approbation  of  correct  prin- 
ciples is  without  its  beneficial  effects?" 
Certainly  not.  We  are  quite  at  one  with 
Mr.  B.  on  the  subject,  and  had  given  out 
the  poetry  for  publication,  but  were  dis- 
suaded by  some  of  our  co-operative  friends. 
•We  acknowledge  that  wc  did  wrong  in 
rejecting  the  poetry  on  account  of  the 
praise  it  contained ;  but  we  did  so  merely 
to  show  to  our  readers  that,  in  consistency 
with  the  "no  blame"  system,  the  "no 
praise"  system  ought  to  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed as  well ;  and  that  if  a  man  errs  in 
reproaching  a  friend,  he  commits  a  similar 
error  even  in  thanking  him  for  a  favour,  or 
commending  him  for  a  good  deed.  There 
is  more  praise  in  B/s  poetry,  than  blame 


in  our  censure.  Yet  it  is  deserved  and 
chaste,  that  is,  for  poetry,  which  can  al- 
ways use  more  liberties  with  the  ladies  than 
pose. 

All  men  act,  speak,  and  think  upon  the 
principle  of  praise  and  blame,  and  cannot 
act  upon  the  contrary  principle ;  but  we 
wish  our  friends  to  understand  that  there 
are  metaphysical  doctrines  which  are  true 
in  one  sense  and  false  in  another,  and  such 
is  the  case  with  the  no-praise  no-blame 
doctrine.  Literally  and  metaphysically 
speaking,  mankind  are  not  deserving  of 
praise  or  blame ;  but  in  the  practical  inter- 
course of  society  both  are  expedient  and 
necessary.  All  nature  is  full  of  such  mys- 
teries, the  ignorance  of  which  has  occa- 
sioned a  great  deal  of  metaphysical  wrang- 
ling, which  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
controversy.  Mr.  Bankhead  says  he  is 
a  Necessarian;  so  are  we.  But  what  of 
that  ?  we  are  free  agents  as  well,  and  in 
the  same  breath  that  we  say  that  our  will 
is  bound,  we  say  that  it  is  free,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  nature  that  is  more  free.  Pray* 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  freedom 
and  the  necessity  of  the  will?  The  differ- 
ence is  not  the  breadth  of  a  mathematical 
line,  and  that  has  no  breadth  at  all  that  is 
cognizable  to  the  senses.  "  Whenever  my 
will  is  formed,  I  have  no  desire  to  destroy 
it;  and  when  I  act  by  its  impulse,  I  not 
only  act  necessarily,  inasmuch  as  my  will 
forces  me ;  but  I  act  freely,  inasmuch  as 
ray  will  inclines  me."  To  talk,  then,  of  the 
necessity  or  freedom  of  the  will  is  in- 
accurate; there  is  neither  necessity  nor 
freedom,  or  both  necessity  and  freedom, 
for  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other; 
they  are  like  the  two  gases  which  [form 
water,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Water  is 
neither  oxygen  nor  hydrogen,  for  it  is  not 
a  gas  at  all ;  and  yet  it  is  both  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  for  it  is  compounded  of  the  two. 
Now,  what  would  you  think  of  a  sect  of 
philosophers  who  maintained  that  water 
was  hydrogen  and  not  oxygen,  or  oxygen 
and  not  hydrogen  ?  Yet  such  is  the  blun- 
der into  which  Necessarians  and  Libertines 
(excuse  the  term,  we  cannot  find  a  better) 
have  fallen  in  taking  merely  one  view  of  the 
subject,  without  acknowledging  the  truth 
of  the  other.  We  know  that  many  startle 
at  this  novel  method  of  analyzing  nature, 
but  it  is  only  their  educational  prejudices 
that  make  them  startle.  They  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  only  one  side 
of  the  old  questions  of  the  schools  must 
be  right,  and  the  other  wrong,  without 
knowing  that  the  schools  have  all  along 
been  splitting  a  hair ;  and  the  modern  phi- 
losophers are  still  so  blind  as  to  believe 
that  there  are  two  hairs  instead  of  one. 
Necessity  and  liberty  are  only  one  hair, 
and  we  challenge  any  man  to  prove  that 
they  are  two.  If  the  will  is  not  free,  then 
the  word  freedom  should  be  banished  from 
the  Dictionary  and  the  lips  of  mau,  for 


nothing  else  can  be  free,  b  the  air  free ! 
no-~it  acts  by  impulse  of  heat.  Is  than- 
der  free  T  no — it  is  obliged  to  roar  whet 
the  gases  meet.  Is  the  lightning  free  ?  bo 
— it  is  compelled  to  move  where  itcanfisd 
a  passage.  Is  there  any  thing  free  ?  No- 
otherwise  why  talk  of  the  law  of  nature! 
Is  not  all  nature  under  the  law!  certainly. 
Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  freedom?— 
there  is  no  such  thing.  Then  why  use 
the  word  t  To  make  a  distinction  between 
certain  laws.  "  There  are  some  laws  which 
in  obeying  give  pleasure,  and  others  which 
in  obeying  give  pain ;  when  I  obey  the 
former,  1  call  myself  free ;  why  ?  becanse  ( 
I  do  not  wish  to  escape  ;  my  will  is  gained, 
and  whenever  the  will  is  gained  I  in 
always  free ;  when  I  obey  the  latter,  I 
call  myself  bound;  why?  because  I  will 
to  escape,  my  will  is  not  gained.  lo  both 
cases  I  am  bound  ;  in  the  one  by  pleasure, 
and  in  the  other  by  pain."  The  one  ai 
pleasant  necessity,  the  other  is  a  disagree- 
able necessity  ;  and  this  is  the  true  defer- 
ence between  liberty  and  necessity ;  which 
difference  must  always  be  presemdi* 
long  as  languag#bas  a  being,  and  man  com- 
municates ideas  to  his  brother  man.  Plea- 
sant necessity  is  what  we  calll  ifaerty,  sad 
painful  necessity  is  bondage ;  but  to  abs* 
don  the  use  of  the  term  liberty,  in  respect 
to  the  will,  is  to  become  unintelligible  for 
ever. 

But  some  may  reply  that,  admittiajall 

this  to  be  true,  still  it  must  be  allowed 

that  we  cannot  form  our  ownwill  This, 

like  the  other,  is  both  true  and  not  true. 

We  do  not  form  our*  own  will,  inasmuch   ^ 

as  it  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  swy 

tives  from  without ;  and  yet  we  do  to* 

our  own  will,  inasmuch  as  it  is  fororf  hy 

a  combination  of  motives  (tomwUM*>  "' 

will  to    eat  game ;    why?   becasst  njj 

palate  and  my  stomach  reliah  game; »»« 

they  conspire,  with  the  game,  and  the  eye 

that  sees  the  game,  and  the  no*  that 

smells  the  game,  to  make  mevitftot*1 

the  game.     Perhaps  some  one  mar  a? 

that  my  stomach  is  not  myself,  butooljf* 

bag  or  poach  for  holding  meat;  aodtwj 

my  eyes  and  ears  are  not  myself,  but o^T 

holes  for  letting  in  light  and  sound!  w* 

allowing  it  to  be  true,  what  then?  **! 

hands  are  not  myself,  nor  is  any  p*0 

my  body  myself — in  fact,  I  my*"  •* 

not  myself.      Now,  what  comes  next1 

There  is  no  use  in  going  any  farther,  fa 

have  lost  myself.    In  fine,  it  is  not  I  *» 

write  this,  it  is  only  a  hand.*  Su^V^ 

course  of  reasoning  we  must  Dursuc  wfret 

we  take  up  one-sided  metapby***1  *f 

trinea,  such  as  this  of  the  formation  oiu* 

will,  by  something  out  of  ?l^b; 

acknowledging  that  the  w*  is  f<**°  D* 

self  and  no  self,  you  come  to  a  **m 


self  and  no  self,  you  come  u>  »  y 
truth,  which,  though  a  mystery  (aw  w*» 
is  not  a  mystery?)  is  mathematfctlly •* 
demonstrably  correct.  All  ca«**  * 
O 
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infinitely  incomprehensible,  and  it  is  felly 
to  attempt  to  unmystify  them,  for  mystery 
is  their  true  and  their  only  character;  infi- 
nite— eternal — invisible — G  od — Nature — 
without  beginning  and  without  end. 

APPARITIONS. 

After  my  return  from  a  long  journey,  (says 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,)  being  fatigued,  I  re- 
Spired  nine  quarts  of  nitrous  oxide,  having  been 
thirty-three  days  without  breathing  any.  After 
the  first  six  or  seven  respirations  I  gradually 
began  to  lose  the  perception  of  external  things, 
and  a  vivid  and  intense  recollection  of  some 
former  experiments  passed  through  my  mind, 
so  that  I  called  out  'What  an  amazing  conca- 
tenation of  ideas !'   On  another  occasion,  after 
having  been  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  breathing- 
box,  of  the  capacity  of  nine  cubic  feet  and  a 
half,  in  which  he  became  habituated  to  the 
excitement  of  the  gas,  which  was  there  carried 
on  gradually,  and  after  having  been  in  this 
place  of  confinement  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
during  which  time  no  less  a  quantity  than 
eighty  quarts  were  thrown  in,  this  experimen- 
tanst  says,  f  The  moment  after  I  came  out  of 
the  box  I  began  to  respire  twenty  quarts  of 
unmingled  nitrous  oxide.   A  thrilling,  extend- 
ing from  the  chest  to  the  extremities,   was 
almost  immediately  produced.     I  felt  a  sense 
of  tangible  extension,  highly  pleasurable,  in 
every  limb ;  my  visible  impressions  were  daz- 
zling, and  apparently  magnified.    I  heard  dis- 
tinctly every  sound  in  the  room,  and  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  my  situation.    By  degrees,  as 
the  pleasurable  sensation  increased,  I  lost  all 
connexion  with  external  things ;  trains  of  vivid, 
visible  images  rapidly  passed  through  my  mind, 
and  were  connected  with  words  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  sensations  perfectly  novel. 
I  existed  m  a  world  of  newly-connected  and 
newly-modified  ideas.     When  I  was  awaken- 
ed from   this  semi-delirious  trance   by    Dr. 
Kinglake,  who  took  the  bag  from  my  mouth, 
indignation  and  pride  were  the  first  feelings 
produced  by  the  sight  of  the  persons  about  me. 
My  emotions  were  enthusiastic  and  sublime; 
and  ffcr  a  moment  I  walked  round  the  room 

Serfectly  regardless  of  what  was  said  to  me. 
Ls  I  recovered  my  former  state  of  mind,  I  fek 
an  inclination  to  communicate  the  discoveries 
I  had  made  during  the  experiment.  I  endea- 
voured to  recall  the  ideas— they  were  feeble 
and  indistinct.  One  recollection  of  terrors, 
however,  presented  itself,  and  with  the  most 
i  intense  belief  and  prophetic  manner,  I  ex- 
claimed to  Dr.  Kinglake,  "  Nothing  exists  but 
thoughts ;  the  universe  is  composed  of  impres- 
sions, ideas,  pleasures,  and  pains  !" ' 

The  inhalation  of  malaria,  the  poison  which 

Sroduces  fever,  affords  an  equally  striking 
lustration  of  the  modification  of  sensation, 
and  of  all  the  subsequent  operations  of  the 
mind,  by  a  cause  affecting  the  nerves  and 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain.  Febrile  miasma  is 
a  depressing,  nitrous  oxide  a  stimulating,  agent ; 
she  effect  of  the  former  on  the  brain  ought 
:hercfore  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  latter,  and, 
tccordingly,  on  receiving  into  the  lungs  the 
^hrile  miasma,  the  pulse  becomes  oppressed 
tnd  weak ;  languor  and  lassitude  pervade  the 
irrit**  ;  the  countenance  becomes  pale,  the  sur- 
•aCe  cold  ;  headache,  giddiness,  and  sometimes 
.oirtiting,  supervene,  while  the  mind  is  feeble, 
f  oil,  dejected,  incapable  of  the  effort  of  atten- 
iora,  and  utterly  unable  to  control  or  even  to 
onnect  die  trams  of  gloomy  and  distressing 


images  whieh  terrify  the  imagination.    '  Some 
circumstances  had  occurred/  says  a  physician 
who  carefully  observed  the  phenomena  which 
attended  the  progressive  derangement  of  his 
own  mind  under  the  influence  of  fever,  ( to 
render  me  anxious  and  dispirited;   of  these 
I  took  an  exaggerated  and  gloomy  view.    I 
had  been  studying  during  several  months  with 
unusal  severity.    One  day  in  the  cold  weather 
of  January,  after  having  been  occupied  many 
hours  in  the  practical  duties  of  my  profession, 
I  returned  home  fatigued.    Great  as  was  my 
bodily  exhaustion)  the  depression  of  my  mind 
was  still  more  remarkable.    My  head  ached, 
and  unable  to  study  or  to  attend  to  any  pro- 
fessional engagement.  I  lay  on  the  sola  and 
attempted  to  read,  chance  having  thrown  in 
my  way  the  American  novel  called  the  Water 
Witch*     I    became  interested   in    the  story, 
but  the  pain  and  confusion  of  my  head  in- 
creasing, I  requested  a  friend  to  read  to  me, 
my  own  eye  continually  wandering  from  the 
page.    The  progress  of  the  fever  was  rapid ; 
its  chief  force  fell  upon  the  organ  that  had  been 
recently  over-excited,  the  brain ;  and  delirium 
came  on  early,  and  somewhat  suddenly,  imme- 
diately before  I  became  decidedly  delirious,  1 
received  an  invitation  to  the  soirees  given  by 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society-    The  friend  I  asked  to  return 
an  answer  expressive  of  my  regret  that  I 
should  be  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  illness, 
used,  as  I  conceived,  an  expression  not  strictly 
correct :  this  verbal  inaccuracy,  I  thought  was 
construed  into  wilful  falsehood;   the  matter 
was  brought  before  this  assemblage  of  learned 
men,  who  unanimously  declared  tnat  it  ought 
to  exclude  me  from  the  society  of  honourable 
men,  and  that  I  should  no  more  be  admitted 
amongst    them.      This    announcement    was 
brought  me  from  the  palace,  accompanied  with 
martial  music,  but  of  a  more  solemn  and  im- 
pressive kind  than  I  had  ever  heard  before,  in 
which  was  predominant  the  sound  of  bells, 
soft,  and  as  if  of  silver  tone.    Remonstrance 
was  vain :  the  decision,  of  which  I  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  reconsideration,  was  confirmed ; 
this  confirmation  was  brought  me  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  announcement,  accompa- 
nied with  the  same  kind  of  music,  only  still 
more  solemn  and  impressive.    I  saw  no  person 
forming  the  band  of  musicians,  but  occasionally 
I  heard  very  distinctly  their  measured  step. 
I  now  thought  myself  an  abandoned  and  lost 
being;  and  the  apprehension  that  every  one 
about  me  hated,  and  sought  occasion  to  destroy 
me,  took  possession  of  my  mind.  My  physicians, 
my  nurses,  my  dearest  friends,  were  in  league 
with  a  malignant  spirit,  which  assumed  the 
shape  of  the  demon  of  the  Water  Witch.    By 
an  object  of  my  tender  affection,  who  was  anx- 
iously watching  over  me,  but  in  whom  I  now 
saw  only  the  willing  agent  of  the  demon,  1  was 
betrayed,  and  through  this  treachery  the  ma- 
lignant spirit  obtained  entire  possession  of  me. 
No  sooner  was  I  in  the  power  of  the  demon, 
than  she  began  to  suggest  to  me  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  abhorrent  to  my  nature,  and  at 
last  there  fixed  upon  my  mind  the  impression 
that  I  had  really  been  guilty  of  the  crimes,  by 
the  vivid  picture  of  which  my  imagination  had 
been  disturbed.     I  pass  over  the  hurricanes 
and  storms  I  encountered,  evidently  suggested 
by  the  descriptions  in  the  novel  I  had  just 
been  reading;  on  the  sudden  subsidence  of 
these  I  thought  I  stood  before  an  invisible  tri- 
bunal.   1  felt  a  solemn  consciousness  that  an 
all-seeing  eye  was  on  me ;  while  there  was  vi- 


sible to  me  only  a  portion  of  the  deck  of  the 
Water  Witch,  and  very  obeeurely  the  shadow  of 
my  malignant  accuser.    Not  the  crimes  falsely 
laid  to  my  charge,  but  the  actual  events  of  my 
life,  even  the  events  of  childhood  and  youth, 
long  forgotten,  were  now  called  up  before  me 
with  extraordinary  vividness ;  all  the  circum- 
stances of  place,  person,  dress,  language,  and 
attitude,  such  as  had  actually  accompanied 
them,  being  revived.    Of  each  of  these  events 
I    was  compelled    to  give    a    true  account, 
an  invisible    hand    recording  every  syllable 
that  fell  from   my  lips,  and  a  secret  power 
obliging  me  to  utter  die  words   which  ex- 
pressed the  exact  truth.    During  this  ordeal, 
I  saw  the  countenances  of  dear  friends,  and  of 
secret  and  open  enemies,  those  that  had  long 
been  dead,  as  well  as  those  that  were  still  living; 
the  former  cheering  me  by  their  attitudes  and 
words,  the  latter  scowling  upon  me  and  assum- 
ing menacing  postures,  but  uttering  no  sound* 
And  now  again  I  felt  myself  under  the  power 
of  the  demon,  by  whose  uncontrollable  agency  ■ 
I  was  compelled  to  accuse  myself  of  the  crimes 
of  her  own  suggesting;  and  while  suffering  the 
bitter  anguish  of  selt-reproacb,  and  expecting 
some  fearful  punishment,    I  again  saw  my 
dearest  friends,  with  their  innocent  and  happy 
countenances,  engaged   in  occupations    with 
which  associations  of  a  highly  pleasurable  na~ 
ture  had  been  formed  in  my  mind,  but  whom 
I  could  not  make  sensible  of  my  presence,  and 
with  whom  1  was  doomed  to  hold  affectionate 
intercourse  no  more.    After  this  I  have  no  re* 
membranoe  of  any  thing  that  passed,  until  con. 
scious  of  the  return  of  some  obsnre  and  vagae 
recollections.    I  had  the  impression  that  some 
calamity  had  befallen  me;  but  1  fek  as  if  a  soft 
and  refreshing  breeze  were  blowing  gently  upon 
me;  and  soon  I  found  myself  in  a  vast  ocean, 
in  a  beautifully-constructed  vessel,  with  a  fresh 
and  invigorating  breeze,  sailing  rapidly  along 
a  coast  presenting  the  most  magnificent  and 
lovely  scenery;  and  at  length  the  vessel  entered 
gallantly  a  port  unknown  to  me,  but  the  strand 
was  crowded  with  human  beings  with  happy 
faces,  and  still  happier  voices.    I  had  returned 
from  a  long  voyage,  but  I  could  not  make  out 
where  I  had  been.    1  felt  hungry  and  fatigued; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time*  I  recognized  the 
individuals  of  my  family,  after  having  been 
violently  delirious  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  during 
the  last  three  days  of  which  time  I  lay  in  a 
state  of  total  insensibility,  my  physicians  and 
friends  expecting  every  moment  to  be  the  last* 
Whoever  will  consider  carefully  the  mental 
phenomena  produced  by  the  different  and  op- 
posite conditions  of  the  brain  in  these  two  in- 
structive cases,  the  one  produced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  physical  agent,  the  other  arising  under 
the  influence  of  disease,  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  the  origin  of  spectral  illusions, 
either  with  a  consciousness  that  they  are  illusions, 
or  with  a  temporary  or  permanent  persuasion 
that  they  are  real  existences,  and  whether  aris- 
ing from  external  or  internal  causes,  or  from 
both  combined.    The  case  of  Nicolai,  the  cele- 
brated bookseller  of  Berlin,  affords  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  long  continuance  of  vivid 

rtral  illusions,  without  the  slightest  belief  of 
real  existence  of  the  apparitions.  *  In  a 
state  of  mind  completely  sound,  and  after  the 
first  terror  was  over,  with  perfect  calmness,' 
says  this  remarkable  man,  *  I  saw  for  nearly  two 
months,  almost  constantly  and  involuntarily, 
a  vast  number  of  human  and  other  forms,  and 
even  heard  their  voices.'  *  (~^  r^r^c 
•SeeCf*t#,No.  14,vol.iv. 
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There  aremany  canton  record  which  ofoetJy 
prove  that  there  ia  often  the  closest  possible  con. 
neiion  between  the  very  shape  which  these 
pnantssms  aaanme  and  the  images  which  hare 
Rmio^c^upiedtlieiiiind.  A  writer  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  Nicholson's  Philosophical 
Journal,  who  was  haunted  with  the  apparition  of 
frigbful  spectres,  and  who  was  at  length  struck 
with  some  connexion  between  these  images  and 
tea  previous  thoughts,  states  that  he  tried  the 
experiment,  whether,  by  fixing;  his  meditation 
upon  other  objecta,  he  could  not  make  these 
assume  die  place  of  the  phantasms  which  per- 
scented  him ;  that  with  this  view,  while ithe 
faces  were  flashing  before  him,  he  reflected 
upon  landscapes  and  scenes  of  architectural 
grandeur ;  that  accordingly,  after  a  considerable 

mt?I^* rf  ***  *  *"**  •cene  «*  MR*,  ▼•Heya, 
and  field,  appeared  before  him,  which  waa  sua! 
ceededby  aiiotherandaanther,mceaseleBssuc. 
cession;  that  die  manner  and  times  of  their 
wpective  appearance,  duration,  and  vanishing, 
did  not  sensibly  differ  from  those  of  the i  faccT : 
that  the  scenes  were  cahn  and  still,  withsmt  any 
strong  Hghmer  glare;  that,  after  a  time,  these 
figures  changed  entirely,  and  eonaiated  of  books, 
pMrchmenta,  or  papers,  containing  printed  mat- 
ter.   The  writer  adds,  <  I  was  now  so  well 
asraie  of  the  connexion  of  thought  with  these 
appearance.,  that,  by  fixing  my  mind  on  the 
consMlemtaon  of  manuscript  instead  of  printed 
type,  me  paper*  ajirjeared,  after  a  time,  only 
with  manuscript  writing,  and  afterward*  by  the 
same  process,  instead  of  being  erect,  they  were 
all  inverted,  or  appeared  upside  down/  The 
»ie*ugent  and  philosophical  Nlcolai  sswno- 
tmng  but  men  and  women,  in  their  natural 
mm  and  aspect,  horses,  dogs,  and  fairda:  the 
illusions  of  superstitious  minds  consist  of  angels 
ordejils,  which  assume  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
uapea.    Jtamgius,  who  was  a  conuniasioner 
fur  the  trial  of  witehea  in  Lorrain,  and  who 
boasts  that,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  yean,  he 
nad  condemned  nine  hundred  criminala  to  the 
stake,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  form, 
features,  and  dress  of  demons ;  yet  his  state- 
ments clearly  show  mat  they  did  not  yary  from 
the  gross  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  middle 
ages,   and  mat  recollected  images  only  were 
present  to  the  persons  labouring  under  the  de- 
lusions for  which  they  suffered  death.    They 
are  said  to  be  black-faced,  with  aunk  but  fiery 
eyes;  their  mouths  wide,  and  smelling  of  sul- 
phur; their  hands  hairy,  with  daws;  their 
feet  horny  and  cloven.    A  devil  would  appear 
like  an i  angel,  seated  in  a  fiery  chariot ;  or  riding 
on  an  infernal  dragon,  and  carrying  in  his  right 
hand  a  viper;  or  sssuming  a  lion's  head,  a 
goose  s  feet  and  a  horse's  tail ;  or  putting  on  a 
raven  s  head,  and  mounted  on  a  strong  wolf  • 
with  innumerable  other  fantastic  shapes  of  a 
sMOar    description.    These   mysterious   and 
trightfol  images  were  not  only  made  familiar 
to  the  imaginations  of  the  people,  but  even  to 

t^J™7,.l,en8C,L  Th^  could  go  neither  into 
their  dwellings  nor  their  temples  without  seeing 
them ;  they  were  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the 
church,  they  were  carved  on  the  wainscota  of 
the  domestic  hall,  and  the  air  and  the  earth 
were  peopled  with  them  ;  there  waa  not  a  hill 
nor  a  valley,  not  a  wood  nor  a  grove,  notafbun- 
tarn  nor  a  stream,  in  which  they  were  not  seen 
and  heard,  and  communed  with.  No  place 
was  void,'  says  Burton, '  but  all  full  of  spirits 
devils,  or  other  inhabitants ;  not  so  much  as  a 
hair-breadth  waa  empty  in  heaven,  earth,  or 
water  above  or  under  the  earth/  'Oar  mothers/ 
maids/  observes  Reginald  Soot,  '  have  so  tern. 


nead,  tier  in  ma  mouth,  and  a  tailin  hk breach, 
ffffjfc*  *  hacon,  fangs  like  a  dog,  dawe  like  « 
beare,  a  akin  like  a  niger,  and  a  voice  roaring 
like  a  lion,  that  we  start  and  are  afraid  when 
we  hear  any  one  cry  bought' 

INTEMPERANCE. 
Tub  argument  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  ardent  spirit  derived  from  the  fact  that  these 
employments  afford  occupation  for  multitudes, 
when  viewed  in  its  bearings  on  political  eco- 
nomy, will  be  seen  to  be  unsound.    What  one 
gains  another  loses.    Even  if  the  government 
derive  a  revenue  from  the  manufacture  or  the 
sale,  it  changes  not  the  esse ;  the  consumer  loses 
the  whole.     The  government  can  never  be 
benefited  by  a  traffic,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
total  loss  to  every  one  of  the  entire  amount  of 
die  article  which  is  the  object  of  the  traffic. 
For  illustration,  suppose  the  government  should 
import  infection  for  spreading  the  cholera  or 
the  plague  throng*  the  country,  and  a  revenue 
should  be  derived  from  a  traffic  in  the  article, 
and  an  army  of  druggists  and  of  the  medical 
faculty  and  attendants  should  find  Ml  employ, 
ment,  the  business  become  extended,  the  reve- 
nue increased  till  one  half  of  the  population  of 
the  country  was  required  for  administerinr 
rehef  to  the  wants  of  the  other  half;  would 
me  government  be  profited?    Would  this  be  a 
wise  system  of  political  economy?   Just  so  far 
as  the  moral  or  physical  energies  of  a  people 
are  diseased  or  palsied  by  the  acts  of  the  go- 
vernment, just  so  far  the  government  is  weak- 
ening, impoverishing,  and  ruining  itself.    In 
this  respect,  what  is  true  of  a  single  family  is 
true  of  a  nation;  as  well  might  the  father  of 
a  family  imagine  that  he  was  accumulating 
wealth  from  a  traffic  which  should  bring  idle- 
""■""        "       \  msease,  and  death  within  his 


.  Another  wfuaasrHiafavoarrf  tan  ttsfc 
is,  that  producers  might  be  multiplied  ton 
injurious  extent,  were  it  not  for  tEdan rf 
consumers.  It  la  said  that  what  was  not  tike* 
to  be  consumed  would  not  be  produced:  fc 
argument  is  an  old  one,  and  St  simply  thkne 
producer  will  not  apply  his  labour  to  nam 
his  own  want,  ai*inaeemhfcown  comSS 
unless  he  can  apply  a  portion  of  biaisoSKe 
to  support  the  idle  and  the  prafligate ;  Vhcte 


foors,  as  a  government  could  imagine  it- 
self deriving  a  beneficial  revenue  from  a  traffic 
producing  similar  consequences  upon  its  own 
citizens.     Take  another  view  of  the   same 
general  principle,  of  revenue  from  human  suf- 
fering, merely  as  a  question  ci  pofitical  econo- 
my.    8unpose  the  government  barters  the 
lives,  die  health,  the  means  of  usefulness  of  its 
subjects  for  gain.    A  revenue  is  derived  from 
the  traffic,  human  scalps,  or  amputated  limbs, 
by  supposition,  are  in  great  demand  in  a  foreign 
market;  the  government  possessed  of  the  power 
to  enforce  the  wrong,  dooms  and  devotes  its 
subjects  as  their  lawful  prey,"  furnishes  that 
market  till  the  avails  should  fffl  the  govern, 
ment  treasury  to  overflowing,  would  it  be  a 
saving  policy  for  the  nation?    Thek  energise 
crippled  and  all  their  powers  palsied,  the  re- 
mainder, helpless,  miserable,  wretched  remnant 
of  humanity,  a  charge  on  public  charity  and 
objects  of  pity,  at  which  even  savage  mercy 
would  weep  tears  of  Wood.    Apply  the  Uhnv 
tration  to  the  effects  which  ardent  spirit  is  pro- 
ducing in  the  land,  and  these  facta  are  but 
fjdntly  represented.      It  is  ascertained  that 
tmrty  thousand  die  attnuafly  in  the  United 
States  by  intemperance,  probably  many  more. 
A  portion  of  these  are  for  a  time  cast  on  the 
nubile  for  support.  The  lees  to  the  community 
of  the  labour  of  each  for  a  single  year,  teat 
least  fifty  dollars,  which  he  might  have  earned 
more  than  the  supply  of  his  own  want*.    By 
mis  traffic  be  is  made  a  pensioner  on  the*  pub- 
He  to  a  like  amount.    Thirty  thousand  of  such 
cases  would  cause  a  loss  of  three  nrUHons  of 
dollars  annually.  If  the  government  has  gained 
in  revenue,  it  has  granted  no  equivalent  to  the 
victims  of  the  traffic.  ;.  [ 


in  this  case  which  has  ooduag  a 
support  it.  Examination  will  prove  then. 
verse  of  the  proposition,  the  aammed  net  k 
mere  delusion. 

8ix  years  agpy  there  ware  in  tU  county  o{ 
Hampshire,  MasaarhuaeOa,  about  forty  dad. 
lenea;  the  county  contains  about  thirty  dm. 
sand  inhabitant  At  many  of  these  aMflens 
there  were  conaumed  annually  for  each  a*, 
several  thousand  bushels  of  grain.  Tbeaebm 
ceased  to  operate,  and  our  grain  bean  a  hierr 
price  uniformly  than  when  they  were  in  «. 
ration.    What  ia  true  in  that  county  htrae 
f^kae-  we  may  discovar  a  mam vb jit 
ie  so.    The  mere  consumer  does  ootfaioc  a 
benefit  the  producer.    Lii»thelwraeJea^k 
cries  give;    like  the  devouring  ekne^le 
makes  no  return.    If  he  returns  uesonfcat 
for  what  he  receives,  it  is  die  fruitaFooW 
labours,  and  might  aa  well  have  panel  a  tit 
handa  of  tlm  producer  without  lufiateW, 
aa  with  it;  aU he  possesses  is  us pensova 
the  bounty  of  others,  "  leaping  vnaeaeaa 
not  sown,  and  gathering  whs*  be  hn  * 
strewed. 

Again,  no  government  has  erer  acted  oa  ae 
principle  that  a  class  of  naemeoBssjaensav 
ceseary  or  useful,  and  such  gdmhuuem 
existed  but  aa  objects  of  oaopaaaos  or  of 
oread.    If  such  a  class  be  noeaary,  the  true 
policy  of  the  government  would  Veto  feacoite 
them  with  reference  to  their  moral  chancier, 
and  that  their  number  be  menu  would  po. 
duce  the  greatest  amount  of  labour  to  then* 
tien.    The  principle,  aa  bearing  oa  the  eoaa- 
myof  the  nation,  may  be  seen  aoder  the  h. 
juiry,  who  remunerates  the  jsrodiicfflbrsh* 
is  furnished  to  the  mere  consumer?   Itswy 
evident  that  the  mere  consumer  cannot,  fas 
has  nothing  to  pay  with;  theanewermjk 
the  government.    And  who  is  the  govenues 
in  this  connexion,  and  what  the  new  ai 
source  of  its  wealth?     This kltboflM* in- 
dustry of  the  producer.   Thisujodsofnsibu 
roaking  brings  us  to  the  anomaly  ia  safitka* 
economy,  that  for  the  purpose  of  emthgi 
market  for  our  surplus  produce,  wemutl** 
a  class  of  mere  consumers,  and  that  thepa- 
ducera  must  pay  themselves  for  what  a  a» 
consumed;  and  do  we  not  come  to  thtsss 
result  aa  before,  that  it  ia  a  total  Ion?  * 
price  of  labour  cannot  increase  but  oy  a 
Increase  of  the  funds  from  which  it  swo8- 
nerated.    Every  effective  labourer  tana  fa* 
the  producing  class  diminishes  the  genenl  fasi 
To  increase  the  effective  labour  af  a  «&* 
must  increase  its  wealth  and  all  ita  ksjbk*> 
and  this  in  its  turn  again  increases  the  res**  ] 
to  active  industry.    Hence  every  Deokrof  . 
the  community  is  interested  in  menusagtbe  | 
means  for  remunerating  the  labourer,  that  they 
become  as  abundant  as  possible.   Tie  p*- 
pcrity  and  increasing  wealth  of  a  ntt**  &** 
nish  the  richest  rewards  to  me  labowff,  «ri 
are  an  inducement  to  activity  and  dflifla*® 
the  active  pursuits  of  life.    The  mm  con- 
sumer hangs  as  a  continual  d^KOorsjentst 
upon  the  active  induMUj      tbecoonny.  Tk 
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truffiof  ibis  principle  may  be  illustrated  by 
adverting  to  such  judgments  upon  the  fruits  of 
the  ieid  as  produce  a  scarcity ;  here  is  a  con- 
sumer, but  is  it  beneficial  to  the  public? 
Hare  patriots  or  Christiana  ever  desired  the 
vieite  of  blasts  e*  mildew  on  the  fruits  of  the 
ieid,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  consump. 
sion,  or  making  a  market  for  the  surplus  pro. 
dace  of  the  labourer?  The  mousts  and  cater, 
pfllars  of  Egypt  were  consumers,  but  no  blessing 
to  the  nation.  By  the  unalterable  laws  of  God^ 
labour  is  the  source  whence  our  wants  are  to  be 
supplied,  and  without  it  the  world  would  be 
depopulated.  In  savage  life,  labour  is  limited 
and  supplies  scanty;  labour  does  not  go  beyond 
the  production  of  mere  necessaries;  yet  some, 
thing  in  the  form  of  labour  does  exist,  and  no 
nation  can  dp  without  it.  The  grave  would 
hardly  be  more  barren  of  supplies  fir  the  wants 
of  life,  than  the  earth  without  the  aids  of 
active  industry.  To  discontinue  the  trafte  in 
ardent  spirit  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  almost  beyond  calculation.  In  a  few 
years,  the  value  of  our  lands  would  be  doubled, 
purchasers  would  be  multiplied,  active  labour 
greatly  increased,  and  wealth  accumulating  for 
the  useful  purposes  of  Hfe.  New  investments 
and  applications  of  capital  would  give  elasti- 
city to  mind  and  enterprise  in  action ;  these  in 
their  turn  would  become  accumulative,  and  seek 
new  investments  for  purposes  beneficial  to  the 
public.  Railroads  and  canals  would  bring  into 
commercial  nearness  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  land ;  means  of  instruction  in  the  useful 
arts  of  life  would  be  furnished  and  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  of  man*  U  is  net  within  the  scope  of 
nay  design  to  carry  out  m  statistical  detail  the 
trfteets  of  suppressing  the  traffic  in  ardent  spi. 
lit,  neither  could  it  cetne  within  the  limits 
prescribed  for  this  essay ;  all  mat  can  be  done 
here  is  to  present  general  principles,  leaving 
the  details  and  the  application  of  them  for 
others.— New  York  American. 

to  tSTeditoS    ===== 

Sir, — I  have  no  claim  upon  your  attention 
on  the  ground  of  age  or  experience ;  hut  hav- 
ing been  for  several  jtoars  an  anxious  observer 
of  the  progress  of  the  New  System  principles, 
it  is  not  without  prin  that  I  perceive  the  va- 
riances now  subsisting  ^between  yourself  and 
the  former  Editor  of  the  Crisis.  Mr.  Owen, 
consistently  with  his  own  doctrines,  is  unwilling 
to  evince  anger  towards  any  individual,  haw- 
ever  erring  or  vicious ;  herein  he  is  right ;  but 
it  seems  he  would  have  these  errors  and  vices 

Eassed  over  in  silence,  and  buried  in  oblivion, 
owever  injurious  they  may  have  been  :  herein 
he  is  wrong.  It  requires,  I  think,  no  extraor- 
dinary acuteness  to  discriminate  between  that 
exposure  of  individual  feelings,  which  is  wmmW 
necessary  by  the  injuries  they  have  done  and 
still  threaten  to  others,  and  the  angry,  unchari- 
table blame  of  them,  in  which  we  are  all  of  us 
liable  to  he  precipUsjtad  through  a  defective 
education.  If  an  individual  has  betrayed  the 
trpst  reposed  in  him,  the  fact  must  be  recorded 
as  a  warning  to  others  to  be  more  careful  in 
their  selection  of  those  in  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  place  confidence.  If  a  band  of  ignorant  men 
are  led  by  the  delusion  of  supposed  self-interest 
to  act  in  defiance  of  ail  that  is  wise  and  rigbte- 
oub  ;  if  they  are  led  by  ignorant  pride  and  turn, 
row-minded  selfishness  into  acts  of  persecution 
the  most  disgraceful  and  injurious,  the  fact 
must  indeed  be  recorded  as  a  means  of  destroy- 
ing she  system,  or  tutor  fee  want  of  system, 


generative  of  such  evils.  But  what  further  does 
it  behove  us  to  doj  who  are  more  fortunate  in 
the  practice  and  appreciation  of  truth  ?  Shall 
we  sneak  of  these  truly  unfortunate  men  as 
wretches,  villains,  tyrants,  monsters?  Shall 
we  revile  them  in  our  anger,  and  deride  them 
in  our  mirth?  Shall  we  not  rather  remember 
that  like  us  they  are  human;  that  like  us  they 
are  creatures  of  surrounding  circumstances; 
and  that  reason  and  charity  will  be  better 
calculated  to  uproot  their  errors,  than  scorn,  and 
hatred,  and  contempt  ? 

But,  Sir,  though  I  regret  the  differences  ex- 
isting between  the  New  System  leaders,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  independence  which  is  the 
cause  of  them.  That  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Owen  should  be  slavishly  followed  without  con*, 
victien,  were  a  much  greater  evil  than  the  little 
differences  which  necessarily  arise  out  of  the 
free  expression  of  various  opinions.  Let  there 
but  be  charity  between  yourselves,  and  towards 
these  who  are  at  present  your  opponents,  and 
your  success  will  be  as  speedy  and  as  easy  as  it 
is  now  certain. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

S.  H.  M.,  an  Epicurean. 
Birmingham,  Aug.  3,  1834. 
▲  FABI4&. 

In  a  certain  part  of  the  world  there  was  an 
island  which  produced  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance, by  a  moderate  application  of  labour,  all 
the  neoesearies  and  comforts  of  life.  I  am  not 
compelled  to  account  fat  the  fact,  that  once 
upon  a  time  there  found  themselves  upon  this 
island  a  hundred  men  and  women,  and  children 
in  proportion.  Finding  themselves  masters  of 
thfe  beautiful  spot,  they  determined  to  divide  it 
equally  among  themselves:  it  being  resolved 
that  each  family  should  maintain  themselves 
upon  their  own  ground  by  their  own  isolated 
exertions.  But  each  of  mem  rinding  that  the 
diversity  of  the  occupations  demanding  his  at- 
tention rendered  his  labour  continual  and  so* 
vera,  became  tempted  to  encroach  upon  the 
hamUearaed  stores  of  hfc  neighbour?  which  hiss 
being  discovered,  produced  rndtscrrrainate  re- 
prisals on  the  part  of 'the  sufferer.  From  that 
day  wealth  was  obtained,  but  not  enjoyed,  by 
the  strongest  Weak  as  the  weak  were,  they 
were  able  to  destroy  the  security  of  the  strong : 
peace  became  a  stranger  to  their  bosoms,  and 
plenty  entirely  forsook  their  habitations :  and 
thus  might  they  have  continued  had  not  heaven 
been  more  bountiful  than  themselves  were  wise, 
M  one  of  them  was  sleeping  in  his  wretched 
home,  there  appealed  to  him  a  vision.  He 
dreamed  that  he  saw  an  isnmeuseelah  of  marble, 
jo  the  middle  of  which  was  attached  a  chain, 
which,  passing  over  a  pulley  fixed  in  a  neigh, 
taurine;  oak,  hung  loosely  to  the  ground.  Won- 
dering what  might  be  the  meaning  of  what  he 
saw,  he  was  startled  by  a  trembling  as  of  an 
eardhhrake,  and  turning  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  it,  he  beheld  the  inajestic  form  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman.  Upon  her  forehead  was  written  in 
letters  of  light,  Union  is  Strength;  Love 
is  Happiness.  She  was  crew/ied  with  ajglory, 
in  which  was  written,  in  characters  of  excessive 
brightness,  Truth.  The  skirte  of  her  gar* 
men*%  floating  in  she  wind,  were  hemmed  wish 
sentences  extracted  from  various  philosophical 
works,  and  embroidered  with  (kikes- expres- 
sive of  peace,  wisdom,  glory .  wealth,  and  hap- 
piness. "Son  of  the  earth/'  she  cried0  be- 
neath this  stone  is  a  talisman  which  will  secure 
to  yourself  and  fellows  the  possession  of  wealth 
more  than  yon  can  consume,  of  happiness  more 
than  you  caji  conceive,    fake  that  chain,  and 


remove  the  only  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of 
your  ardent  wishes/'  He  attempted,  but  in 
vain,  to  remove  the  enormous  weight.  "Is 
there  not  strength  then  in  thy  single  arm  to 
accomplish  this  ?"  said  the  spirit.  In  this  in- 
stant the  air  was  darkened  by  a  gathering 
storm ;  large  drops  of  rain  fell,  as  sweat,  from 
the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  the  lightnings 
flashed  quick  and  strong  from  the  black  clouds. 
*'  UmoN  is  Strength  !"  was  articulated  by  a 
tremendous  peal  of  thunder,  which  now  seemed 
to  shake  the  face  of  nature — and  he  awoke,  and 
behold  it  was  s  dream.  But  this  dream  was 
not  in  vain.  Assembling  bis  companions  as 
quickly  as  circumstances  would  permit,  he  re- 
lated his  vision  to  them,  explaining  at  the  same 
time  the  loss  that  all  of  them  sustained  by  the 
unwise  System  upon  which  they  had  acted. 
His  arguments  were  directed  to  a  willing  audi- 
ence; they  had  each  of  them  felt  the  in  con  v^ 
nlence  of  this  individualized  (plan ;  they  had 
each  of  them  discovered  that  infinitely  more 
was  lost  by  the  weak  than  was  gained  by  the 
strong;  they  had  discovered,  in  fact,  that  they 
were  social  beings,  and  that  in  union  was  their 
strength,  security,  and  happiness.  They  passed 
the  following  resolutions  unanimously:  We, 
the  lords  of  this  isle,  do  hereby  surrender  each 
to  all,  our  individual  independence; — we  do 
each  of  us  hereby  solemnly  swear  allegiance  to 
the  united  authority  of  ourselves  and  our  fel- 
lows ; — we  will  that  henceforward  the  industry 
and  talent  of  each  member  of  our  society  be 
directed  by  our  united  suffrages  to  one  end ; 
namely,  to  increase  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  all  ; — we  will,  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tinctions whatsoever  amongst  us ;  that  each  of 
us  shall  be  occupied  in  employments  the  most 
suitable  to  his  particular  abilities  and  disposi- 
tions, thus  embracing  the  advantages  offered  to 
us  by  Nature,  in  the  admirable  variety  of  cha- 
racter which  she  produces.  From  this  moment 
peace  and  pleasure  took  up  their  abode  in  this 
charming  land.  By  their  united  and  wisely- 
directed  exertions  there  arose  immediately  a 
convenient  habitation,  containing  within  itself 
all  the  conveniences  of  individual  and  social 
enjoyment ;  by  increasing  leisure  and  increas- 
ing skill  it  was  perfected  and  adorned  from 
time  to  time,  each  of  them  taking  a  pride  in 
adding  to  that  beauty  and  splendour  of  which 
themselves  were  undisputed  lords.  Their  fields, 
highly  cultivated,  yielded  to  them  more  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  than  they  could 
Consume,  thus  banishing  for  ever  from  every 
breast  the  individually  selfish  feelings  which 
had  swallowed  up  every  better  disposition; 
since  they  found  by  positive  experience,  that 
by  the  generous  System  which  they  had  now 
adopted,  they  obtained  all  that  the  most  grasp- 
ing selfishness  could  desire— a  full,  constant, 
and  secure  supply  of  every  thing  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  life  desirable.  The  most  re* 
fined  and  intelligent  amongst  them  Were 
charged  with  the  care  of  their  youth,  who  were 
classed  according  to  their  respective  ages,And 
were  taught  by  nature  to  be  active,  and  by  art 
to  be  benefirially  active;  by  nature  to  desire 
happiness,  and  by  art.  how  the  most  effectually 
to  obtain  and  secure  it.  All  was  done  by  one 
power,  the  power  of  the  united  whole,  with 
one  end  in  view,  viz.  the  happiness  of  that 
whole.  The  air  they  breathed  was  burdened 
with  their1  joyous  hymns;  the  earth  (hey  trod 
upon  was  bright  with  the  blessings  of  their 
heaven-taught  policy;  their  habitation  was 
called  the  Palace  of  Light,  and  their  island  the 
fale  of  the  Blest. 
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THE    CRISIS. 


CHESTER  ASSIZES. 

Murder  by  Trades'  Unionists. — Joseph 
Motley,  aged  thirty-four,  and  William  Gar- 
side,  aged  twenty-five,  were  indicted' for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  at  Werneth, 
on  the  3d  of  January,  1 831.  The  attorney- 
general  stated  the  case.  In  the  year  1831  great 
excitement  prevailed  among  the  manufacturers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Werneth,  Ash  ton,  and 
Stayley,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between 
the  masters  and  their  workmen;  and  there  were 
no  less  than  fifty-two  mills  standing  still.  Mr. 
Samuel  Ash  ton,  one  of  the  master  manufac- 
turers, had  two  mills,  one  the  Apthorne-mill, 
and  the  other  called  the  Woodley-mill.  On 
the  3rd  January,  1831,  Mr.  T.  Ashton  took  the 
superintendence  of  the  Apthorne-mill.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day  he  was  proceeding  towards 
the  mill  through  tne  Apthorne-lane,  and  at  the 
same  time  three  men  were  seen  going  in  the 
same  direction.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
report  of  a  pistol-shot  was  heard;  and  Mr.  Ash- 
ton was  found  on  the  road  quite  dead.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  shot  was  fired  by  one  of 
the  three  men,  of  whom  the  prisoners  are  the 
other  two.  This  William  Mosley  would  dis- 
tinctly state  that  Garside  was  the  man  who  fired 
the  shot,  and  that  he  and  the  two  Mosleys  had 
agreed  with  one  Samuel  Scholefield,  one  of  the 
Unionists,  to  perpetrate  the  deed,  for  which 
they  were  to  receive  10A,  supplied  from  the 
funds  of  the  Unions.  William  Mosley,  the 
accomplice :  I  am  the  brother  of  Joseph  Mos- 
ley, one  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.  Garside 
and  Joseph  told  me  that  they  had  agreed  with 
those  men  that  thev  were  to  shoot  one  of  the 
Mr.  Ashtons.  I  asked  what  for  ?  and  they  said 
because  of  the  turn-out  Unions.  I  asked  what 
they  were  to  have  for  it?  and  they  said  10/. 
They  asked  me  to  meet  them  for  that  purpose 
the  next  day;  I  at  first  refused,  but  was  per- 
suaded to  consent  On  the  Monday,  about 
four  o'clock,  I  set  out  from  Romily  to  go  to  the 
Gravel-pits,  where  I  found  them.  They  had 
each  a  loaded  pistol — one  large,  like  a  horse- 
pistol,  and  the  other  a  small  one.  Garside  had 
the  large  pistoL  They  sat  down  at  the  back  of 
the  ditch,  waiting  for  Mr.  Ashton.  Shortly 
afterwards  some  one  came  along  the  foot-path 
towards  the  mill;  Garside  got  up,  pointed  the 
piece  towards  the  man,  and  fired.  When  the 
shot  was  fired  we  all  ran  away.  I  asked  Gar. 
side  if  the  man  was  dead.  He  said,  "Yes, 
dead  enough.  He  never  stirred  after."  They 
appointed  for  me  to  meet  them  the  next  day  at 
the  BulTs-head  at  Marple.  We  did  meet  at  the 
BulTs-head,  and  the  man  named  James  Schole- 
field, or  Stanfield,  was  there.  He  said  he  had 
settled  with  the  other  two,  and  he  would  settle 
with  me.  He  then  pulled  out  three  sovereigns. 
I  would  take  only  two,  saying,  I  would  be  con- 
tent They  signed  a  book,  and  I  put  my  mark 
to  it  I  cannot  read.  We  then  all  went  down 
on  our  knees,  and,  holding  a  knife  one  over  the 
othtff,  said  one  after  another,  "  We  wished 
Goa  might  strike  us  dead  if  we  ever  told." 
The  man  who  paid  the  money  did  it  first, 
and  then  Garside.  The  cross-examination  of 
this  witness  was  continued  at  very  great 
length,  but  the  Learned  Counsel  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  materially  shaking  the  most  important 
part  of  his  testimony.  A  great  number  of  other 
witnesses  were  examined,  who  gave  a  variety 
of  circumstantial  evidence  tending  to  fix  the 
imputed  crime  upon  the  prisoners.  The  pri- 
soner Garside,  when  called  upon  for  his  defence, 
said  that  he  had  been  told  by  Dr.  Forrester  that 
he  would  obtain  a  pardon  if  he  would  give  in- 


formation by  which  his  accomplices  might  be 
discovered,  which  he  accordingly  did.  The 
prisoner  Joseph  Mosley  put  in  a  written  de- 
fence, denying  any  participation  in  or  know- 
ledge of  the  crime ;  and  charging  many  crimes 
and  felonies  both  upon  his  brother  WflKam 
and  the  prisoner  Garside,  the  latter  of  whom, 
he  said,  would  not  hesitate  to  swear  away  any 
man's  life  for  drink.  The  Jury  found  that 
Garside  was  the  actual  murderer ;  and  returned 
a  general  verdict  of  Guilty  against  both  the 
prisoners,  who  instantly  fainted  in  the  dock. 
Several  females  in  the  court  also  sobbed  aloud. 
Mr.  Baron  Parke  passed  sentence  of  death  on 
the  prisoners. 


This  day  hi  published,  l#.  stitched,  or  1*.  64.  bds. 
by  B.D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street,  Lioooln's-lon, 

THE  WORDS  OF  A  BELIEVER,  by  the 
Abbe  db  la  Membais,  translated  into  En- 
glish by  a  Lady.  This  extraordinary  produc- 
tion has  caused  considerable  excitement  over  the 
whole  Continent.  It  has  been  condemned,  and  its 
Author  anathematized  by  the  Pope,  although  the 
Abbe*  waa  formerly  the  right-hand  man  of  hit  Holi- 
ness ;  it  has  also  been  proscribed  in  Germany  as 
tending  to  in6ame  the  religious  world,  and  make 
them  discontented  with  present  things.  It  is  a  book 
which  is  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  par- 
tits,  teaching  the  doctrines  of  a  new  and  more 
equable  state  of  society,  and  a  perfect  toleration 
of  opinion ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  abides  by 
the  original  and  fundamental  principles  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Times  and 
Morning  Pott  : 

"  The  famous  Abb6  de  la  Mennais,  though  but 
Just  pardoned  by  the  holy  see,  has  relapsed !  And 
what  a  relapse!  The  Parol**  d'un  Croyant 
have  doubtless  already  crossed  the  channel,  and 
you  will  have  perused  this  singular  work.  It  Is  a 
new  book  of  the  prophets,  a  kind  of  Alcoran, 
divided  into  chapters  and  verses.  It  is  a  book 
written  in  the  Apocalypse  style,  and  would  seem 
to  have  arrived  from  old  Jerusalem,  and  to 
nave  been  inspired  on  the  banks  of  Jordan.  In 
the  same  malediction  the  Abbe  de  la  Mcnoale 
confounds  supreme  pontiffs,  kings,  preachers,  and 
warriors,  all  powers,  and  privileges,  and  aH 
social  order.  There  is  only,  he  contends,  ooe  le- 
gitimate sovereign,  and  that  sovereign  is  "  Christ/' 
Christ  alone  is  great,  and  la  Mennais  is  his  pro- 
phet! Under  the  reign  of  Christ  the  earth  will  be 
covered  with  Bowers,  and  the  little  children  will 
constantly  bring  nosegays  to  their  mothers.  This 
Is  a  favourite  image  of  this  prophet,  since  he  fre- 
quently adopts  it. 

M  There  is  no  doubt  such  a  work  as  this  has  its 
ridiculous  side;  but  we  must  not  on  that  account 
treat  it  altogether  without  weight.  If  is  admi- 
rably written,  and  on  weak  and  ignorant  minds, 
and  youthful  imaginations,  it  nan  hardly  fail  to 
exercise  a  baneful  influence.  It  will  assuredly 
produce  fanatics,  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais 
will  then  have  bia  sectarians.  This  book  pots 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  factions  of 
every  denomination.  It  is  a  flreship  launched 
into  the  midst  of  the  moral  world.  I  regard  its 
publication  as  an  event.  Its  editions  multiply, 
and  certainly  it  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  gospel.  The  Abbd  de  la  Mennais  flatters  the 
lower  classes  with  as  much  address  as  perfidy ; 
and  his  words  are  calculated  to  excite  that  envy 
which  sleeps,  bnt  whioh  never  eeaaes  to  exist  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who  softer,  when  they  come 
in  contact  with  those  who  enjoy-  Thin  work,  of 
which  it  grieves  me  to  have  to  sneak,  will  be 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  There  is  no 
doubt  but  its  appearance  will  provoke  the  indig- 
nation of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  its  thun- 
ders win  be  aimed  at  the  head  of  this  sacrilegious 
preacher.  But  it  seems  he  hae  made  up  his  mind 
to  this,  and  that  persecution  would  be  congenial 


to  his  taste,  for  persecution  derates  sod  glorifies 
innovators.'*—  Turner,  June  11. 
-  "  I  have  formerly  taken  occasion  to  remark  tie 
little  apparent  Intolerance  of  the  greater  sorties  of 
the  Belgian  priesthood  in  matters  of  setuie*.  Erery 
day's  experience  strengthen*  that  imprest**-  tad 
it  hae  become  more  decidedly  eosirswd  skwe  the 
publication  of  the  late  work  of  the  Abbe  4c  h 
Meanest,  L*s  PevroUs  d'sm  Cresset,  which  sm 
gone  through  several  editions,  both  is  Freach  mi 
Flemish,  and  the  wild  and  heterodox  doctrieetof 
which  find  many  partisans,  if  1  sm  not  greatly 
misinformed,  amoog  the  yoonger  portioei  of  the 
clergy,  and  even  among  the  bishops  themseUei,  ii 
spite  of  the  Pspal  denunciations.  The  demorsJa- 
ing  bombast  of  that  very  carious  book  conuinj 
much  and  most  dangerous  excitement  for  the  4,000 
or  5,000  wretchedly  paid  priests,  whose  erer** 
Incomes  do  not  probably  exceed  20/.  tyesr.  I 
have  heard  it  openly  asserted  as  the  opinion  of 
some,  that  the  truths  of  the  work  were  ianv 
petebie,  and  that  its  only  fault  was  its  appeime 
twenty  years  too  s^ott,"— Jester,  J«a.5i  rmnp 
Correspondent. 

"  The  Abbe  de  la  Mennais  has  routed  the  un- 
der of  the  Vatican  by  his  Parole*  d'ssCrejol 
The  pope  has  addressed  an  evangelical  letter  to 
all  the  prelates  of  the  Catholic  world,  h  whidi 
theAbbe  is  compared  with  John  Huts  and  Wktliff, 
and  his  holiness  eaye  "  We  damn  for  ewrjhi 
book  of  small  sixe  but  huge  depraflty." 
Post. 


Now  publishing,  by  B.  D.  Cousuw,18,D»kwffl«, 
Lincoln's- inn-fields, 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  PIECES  of  the  IbsbuI 
THOMAS  PAINE,  in  Fifteen  Nombere,  pn« 
ljcf.  each,  or  in  1vol.  boards,  pri«2#.;  or, «* 
the  Aon  or  Reason,  Aw  Essay  oi  Daw* 
Thoughts  oh  a  Futube  S^ati,*^'**** 
(forming  one  thick  handsome  volume,)  4i.  W. 

The  Theological  Works  oomsriie  the  Wiovst 
pieces:— A  Letter  to  Mr.  Erskiat;  i  «*«» 
to  the  Society  of  Tbeophtfaotiiresi*,-  ^  *"' " 
the  Origin  of  Free  Masonry*  A>tt*tt&mUa 
Jordan  ;  Samuel  Adams's  Letter  to  Tbonu  WJ, 
with  Thomas  Paine's  Answer;  of  Cain  and  AWr 
on  Deism  5  the  Missionary  Society  of  We*  "H, 
Sabbath  Day  of  Connecticut ;  WillsmTBUw*" 
Thomas  Paine;  the  Word  Religion;  •J** 
on  the  Bible;  Religious  Intelligence;  M»»; 
Friend  on  the  publication  of  the  •«  Ageof  Rises, 
Deism  and  Chriatianity  ;  Hints  towwdi  *m* 
Society  for  enquiring  into  Ancient  Huhn'r' 
nested  with  Religion  j  to  Mr.  *w»*"i  si 
John  Mason;  on  the  New  Testament;  ***~J, 
a  Passage  of  Paul ;  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  U*»» 
and  the  whole  of  the  Miscellaneous  Poeo* 
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OFFICIAL   DOCUMENT. 

To  the  Unions  or  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland. 

London,  ZOth  August,  1834. 
The  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades' 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having 
experienceii  much  more  opposition  from  the 
employers  of  industry,  and  from  the  wealthy 
portion  of  the  public,  as  well  as  from  the 

government,  than  its  promoters  anticipated, 
eemed  it  prudent  to  call  an  especial  meeting  of 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  England,  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  wisest  course  to  adopt 
to  save  honest  industry  from  the  most  injurious 
and  unjust  oppression,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unnatural  feelings  of  hatred  and  hostility 
which  have  arisen  through  the  ignorance  alone 
of  both  parties,  between  masters  and  operatives 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 
In  consequence,  delegates  came  from  all  the 
principal  towns  and  districts  in  the  country, 
and  assembled  in  council  in  the  Burton  Rooms, 
Burton-street,  Burton-crescent,  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  commenced  their  business  the  first 
Monday  of  the  present  month,  and  continued 
their  sittings  day  by  day,  and  concluded  their 
proceedings  yesterday. 

Each  delegate,  on  presenting  his  credentials, 
and  instructions  from  his  constituents,  stated 
to  the  council  that  he  was  desired  to  represent 
not  his  own  particular  trade,  as  was.  usual  on 
sdl  former  general  meetings  of  the  Trades' 
Union,  but  to  endeavour  to  dive  to  first  prin- 
ciples, and  to  ascertain  what  measures  in  the 
present  state  of  men's  minds  could  be  adopted 
without  open  violence,  personal  injury,  or  fraud 
"to  any  parties,  that  would  insure  a  just  and 
equitable  remuneration  for  labour,  and  at  the 
•same  time  secure  the  means  for  the  whole  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  including  Ireland,  being 
at  all  times  fulry  occupied  and  beneficially  di- 
rected; and  great  was  the  surprise  of  the 
meeting  when  it  was  ascertained  that,  although 
in  somewhat  varied  language,  the  spirit  of  the 
instructions  of  each  delegate  was  the  same;  and 
in  this  spirit  of  union  they  commenced  their 
important  task. 

Among  other  conclusions,  which,  with  the 
reasons  for  them,  will  be  hereafter  given  to  the 
public:  they  came  to  the  following: 

1 .  That  the  name  of  the  Union  should  be 
changed,  from  that  of  the  4C  Grand  National 
'Consolidated  Trades'  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  tor  that1  of  the  "  British  and 
Foreign  Consolidated  Association  of  Industry, 
tHwrianitv,  and  Knowledge/'  ' 

-.  £.  ,Tl*at  the  interests  and  objects  of  the  pro*. 
duf  era  of  wealth  .and  of'  all  the  industrious 
ought  to  be  the  same,  and  that  if  the  subjects 


bearing  on  this  conclusion  were  fairly  and 
fully  developed,  it  would  be  demonstrated  that 
the  employers  and  employed  have  precisely  the 
same  interest. 

3.  That,  to  relieve  industry  from  the  inhu- 
manity and  injustice  by  which  it  is,  at  this 
time,  in  this  country,  more  oppressed,  owing  to 
a  combination  of  the  most  extraordinary  new  cir- 
cumstances, than  it  has  ever  been  at  any  former 
period ;  it  becomes  most  desirable  that  all  the 
various  orders  of  industry  should  now  unite 
and  form  one  Consolidated  Union,  that  they 
may  at  once,  by  that  Union,  emancipate  the 
most  valuable  labour  and  the  most  useful 
knowledge  from  the  destitution  and  degrada- 
tion which  they  now  suffer. 

4.  That  measures  shall  be  adopted  with  the 
least  delay  to  create  a  friendly  intercourse  and 
a  good  understanding  between  the  owners  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  manufacturers  and  arti- 
zans  of  every  description,  that  all  of  them  may 
discover  the  interest  which  they  have  in  be-  ! 
coming  members  of  the  Great  Union,  that  is,  ' 
of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Consolidated  As- 
sociation of  Industry,  Humanity,  and  Know-  j 
ledge."  I 

5.  That  effective  measures  be  adopted  by  the 
directing  officers  of  the  Association  to  reconcile  ' 
the  masters  and  operatives  over  England,  Ire-  I 
land,  and  Scotland. 

6.  That,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
the  principle  of  individual  competition  shall  be 
abandoned,   and    the   principle  of  union  or  | 
mutual  assistance  shall  be  substituted. 

7.  That  the  business  of  the  Association  shall , 
be  directed  under  one  mind,  to  insure  unity  of  j 
design  and  promptness  of  execution ;  but  that 
the  person  exercising  this  high  trust,  and  his 
immediate  official  assistants,  shall  be  at  all 
times  responsible  to  the  Great  Metropolitan 
Council  of  the  Association. 

8.  That  all  secresy  be  abandoned,  that  the  ( 
laws  and  initiatory  ceremony  be  amended,  sim- 
plified,, and  made  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

9.  That  a  full  and  free  communication  be 
made  with  the  government,  and  that  a  charter 
be  applied  for,  to  enable  the  Association  to  di- 
minish pauperism,  and  ultimately  to  remove  it 
from  this  and  all  other  countries. 

10.  That,  as  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
parties  uniting,  who,  at  the  same  time,  hold  very 
varied  religious  and  political  opinions,  the  Coun- 
cil, by  acclamation  and  with  one  voice,  called 
upon  Robert  Owen,  their  Chairman,  to  accept 
the  chief  office,  under  the  tide  of  'Grand  Master 
of  the  Order;'  who  accepted  it  upon  condition 
that  his  election  should  be  confirmed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  lodge?  ;  that  the  debts  of  the  late 


Executive  should  be  honourably  discharged; 
that  funds  should  be  provided  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  new  proposed  government  • 
that  no  debt  whatever'  sliould  be  incurred;  and 
that  he  should  not  receive  any  remuneration 
.for  his  own  services. 

By  order  of  the  Delegate  Council, 

W.  R.  WOOD,  Sec. 

________      _.___  _____ 

Cash,  or  money,  was  defined  to  be  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  country, "and  to  form  capital  or 
property.  In  that  definition,  paper  currency 
was  not  included,  as  forming  money  or  capital. 

Paper  currency  may  be  defined  to  be  a  cir- 
culating medium,  in  which  capital  or  property 
is  assigned  to  the  bearer  of  the  note  or  bill, 
either  on  its  being  presented,  or  at  some  speci- 
fied period. 

The  great  objection  to  paper  currency  hi- 
therto, has  been  on  account  of  its  beings  issued 
by  banks  or  companies,  on  whom  were  on 
restriction,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  then- 
issues. 

Many  of  these  companies,  therefore,  issued 
more  paper  than  they  had  capital  to  answer 
for ;  and  when  the  notes  were  returned,  they 
could  not  exchange  them ;  by  which  the  hold- 
ers of  the  notes  suffered  loss. 

But  another  great  objection  to  paper  cur 
rency  is,  that  banks  do  not  keep  a  regular  ami 
equal  quantity  is  circulation  ;  they  frequently 
withdraw  their  issues,  which  is  the  cause  of 
fluctuations  of  price,  and  of  much  misery  to 
speculators  and  merchants. 

Paper  money  is  a  convenience,  as  it  serves 
for  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  facilitates 
the  means  of  commerce ;  and  could  its  circu- 
lation be  secured  against  forgery,  and  the  pub- 
lie  be  secured  against  loss  or  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  issuers  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  issues 
continued  always  nearly  of  the  same  amount, 
then  perhaps  a  paper  currency  might  be  bene- 
ficial ;  and  the  following  scheme  it  is  supposed 
would  combine  these  advantages. 

Permit  every  land-owner  to  issue  as  many 
notes,  which  may  be  called  assignats,  as  is 
equal  in  value  to  eighteen  months'  rent'  of? his 
property :  each  of  these  assignats  to  be  stamped 
on  the  back  with  a  government  stamp,  as  se- 
curity for  its  not  being  forged,  and  indicative 
of  its  value.  On  the  face,  it  ought  to  bear  a 
plan  of  the  estate  over  which  it  is  secured, 
with  the  amount  of  the  whole  sum  to  be  issued, 
or  one  and  a  half  year's  rent.  These  govern- 
ment stamps  might  be  made  so  as  almost  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  forgery ;  the  cost  of 
the  original  plate  might  be  such  as  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  ordinary  individuals  to 
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These  assignats  being  secured  over  property, 
valuable  and  durable  as  the  earth  itself,  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
extensively  circulated ;  or  should  suffer  depre- 
ciation. They  might  be  made  payable  in  gold 
or  silver  once  in  every  twelve  months,  a  few 
days  after  rent-day;  out  if  not  called  for  at 
that  period  they  should  not  be  exchangeable 
till  the  following  year  at  the  same  period. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  proprietor  having  these 
assignats,  would  issue  them  for  whatever  he 
purchased ;  they  would  be  returned  to  him  in 
rents,  or  for  the  raw  produce  of  the  soil ;  and 
if  he  continued  to  issue  more  than  the  amount 
of  his  rents  for  one  year,  they  might  be  pre- 
sented to  him  for  change  at  the  day  fixed  for 
that  purpose :  but  as  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  their  value,  that  would  not  likely  take 
place,  because  gold  itself  could  not  be  less  liable 
to  depreciation,  and  would  not  be  so  conve- 
nient for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  tnat  he  could  not  issue  more 
yearly  than  his  rents  brought  back  to  him,  or 
he  would  get  into  debt. 

These  assignats  would  be  always  a  burden 
on  the  estate  when  sold :  the  number  issued 
would  be  known,  and  so  much  kept  off  the 
value  on  that  account ;  and  those  unissued 
would  be  paid  over  to  the  purchaser. 

By  this  method  of  issuing  paper  money,  no 
depreciation  of  value  could  ever  take  place,  nor 
any  loss  to  the  holders :  neither  could  there  be 
unlimited  issues.  If  the  assignats  could  not 
be  exchanged  when  demanded,  the  estate  could 
be  immediately  attached.  But  if  the  land- 
owner possessed  prudence,  he  would  issue 
few  more  than  the  amount  of  his  rents,  and 
then  the  assignats  would  all  be  returned  into 
his  own  hand  at  the  rent  day,  when  they  be- 
came exchangeable. 

Banking  companies  might  still  -  exist,  but 
they  should  be  compelled  to  issue  all  their 
notes  with  the  same  landed  security  for  their 
payment  as  the  issuers  of  assignats,  and  their 
issues  restricted  to  eighteen  months'  rent  of  the 
property.  Proprietors  might,  however,  be  al- 
lowed to  issue  to  the  extent  of  two  years'  rent, 
if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
country. — Milne. 


Cfte  Crisis. 

LONDON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23. 


The  great  crisis  of  human  nature  will  be  this 
week  passed.  The  system  under  which  man 
has  hitherto  lived  dies  a  natural  death,  and  an- 
other assumes  its  place.  The  accursed  system 
of  the  old  world  of  ignorance,  of  poverty,  of 
oppression,  of  fear,  of  crime,  and  of  misery, 
this  week,  this  memorable  week  in  the  annals 
of  man's  history,  dies  for  ever.  The  delegates 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Association  of  In- 
dustry and  Knowledge,  called  especially  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  their  great  council, 
held,  during  the  last  sixteen  days  in  the  metro- 
polis of  the  most  civilized  nation  of  the  earth, 
to  consider  in  what  manner  the  AWFUL 
CRISIS  in  which  industry  and  knowledge 
were  involved,  should  terminate,  have,  by  their 
wisdom  and  firmness,  now  declared  unani- 
mously to  all  people,  that  the  change  from  this 
Pandemonium  of  wickedness  and  lies  shall  not 
be  by  violence  or  by  fraud,  nor  yet  by  any  of 
the  arts  or  weapons  of  the  expiring  old  world ; 
but  that  it  shall  be  through  a  great  moral  revo- 
lution of  the  human  mind,  directed  solely  by 
truth,  by  charity,  and  by  kindness. 


Such  are  the  decrees  of  this  first  council  of 
the  "  British  and  Foreign  Association  of  In- 
dustry and  Knowledge;"  and  these  decrees 
have,  ere  this,  gone  forth  with  the  power  of 
truth  and  simplicity  into  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, by  the  return  of  the  delegates  to  their 
respective  constituents,  to  communicate  them 
to  their  several  grand,  district,  branch,  and 
auxiliary  lodges.  Men  of  all  nations  and 
colours,  rejoice  with  us  in  this  great  event, 
for  the  certain  deliverance  from  all  human 
wickedness  and  folly  is  near  at  hand  !  Regret 
not  that  this  Crisis  now  expires,  for  it  dies  at 
its  appointed  period,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
"  New  Moral  World,"  in  which  truth,  industry, 
and  knowledge  will  for  ever  reign  triumphant. 
For  Tbuth  is  alone  Virtue  and  Religion. 

The  "New  Moral  World"  rises  now  into 
existence  on  the  downfall  of  the  old  world, 
in  which  falsehood,  idleness,  and  ignorance, 
united  with  mystery,  have,  at  all  times,  in  all 
nations,  been  the  great  ruling  power  to  destroy 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  Crisis  paper  was  established  by  me  to 
develop  the  errors  of  the  system  under  which 
all  the  transactions  of  mankind  have  been  con- 
ducted, to  the  prejudice  of  every  government, 
and  of  every  class,  sect,  and  party,  whether 
religious,  political,  or  commercial,  which  they 
governed,  and  to  destroy  the  system. 

The  Crisis  has  succeeded  in  effecting  these 
objects;  for  the  industrious  classes,  by  their 
representatives  in  full  council  assembled,  have 
now  decided  that  this  wretched  system  shall  be 
no  longer  their  system ;  and  what  the  indus- 
trious classes  have  in  wisdom  willed,  and  shall 
support  in  moderation,  but  with  firm  perseve- 
rance, must  be  the  law  of  tjie  land. 

Having  some  time  seen  that  the  great  object 
for  which  the  Crisis  was  established  was  se- 
cured by  the  change  of  public  opinion,  which 
it  had  effected  among  the  thinking  and  best- 
disposed  of  the  productive  classes,  and  having 
my  attention  occupied  with  other  matters  of 
great  public  interest,  connected  with  the  change 
of  the  system,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  the  direction  of  this  paper  to  others, 
and  thus,  latterly,  the  Crisis  has  become  a 
compound  paper,  containing  heterogeneous 
opinions,  some  in  unison  with,  and  others  op- 
posed to,  my  principles  ;  the  parties  conduct- 
ing it  thereby  thinking  to  increase  its  sale ; 
but  it  appears  that  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
new  Social  System,  in  consequence  of  this 
change,  withdrew  their  support  from  it. 

The  lovers  of  "truth  without  mystery, 
mixture  of  error,  or  fear  of  man,"  desire  a 
paper  that  shall  unmystif  y  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  known  to  form  a  superior  individual  and 
national  character,  and  a  superior  permanent 
state  of  society,  under  a  system  which  will  be 
consistent  in  all  its  principles  and  all  its  prac- 
tices ;  and  as  the  old  world  is  full  of  inconsis- 
tencies in  both,  the  "  New  Moral  World"  will 
supersede  the  Crisis,  as  was  originally  intended, 
as  soon  as  the  period  of  time  required  to  ad- 
vance from  the  old  to  the  new  world  should  be 
passed. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  arrangements  can 
be  completed,  the  "  New  Moral  World  "  shall 
appear,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Crisis.  The 
"  Shepherd,"  as  appears  by  its  announcement, 
will  be  a  paper  unconnected  with  the  "Social 
System  ;  while  the  "  New  Moral  World  "  is 
intended  to  be  a  paper  in  which  one  sentence 
shall  not  be  in  opposition  to  another.  The 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  "  New 
Moral  World"  will  be  base*!,   being  laws  of 


nature,  form  a  moral  science,  which,  lib  phy- 
sical science,  is  at  once  destroyed  by  the  admit. 
sion  of  contradictions  or  inconsistencies. 

The  friends  of  the  New  System  may  there. 
fore  speedily  expect  a  paper  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  "  New  Moral  World"  will  beds. 
played  and  explained.       ROBERT  OWEN. 


The  above  is  written  by  Mr.  Owen,  and 
intended  as  his  parting  address  in  the 
Crisis.  We  should,  out  of  pure  respect, 
have  published  it  without  any  remarks, 
had  it  not  contained  some  unkind  al- 
lusions to  ourselves,  and  some  false 
statements,  which  oblige  us  to  say  a  few 
words  in  our  own  defence.  We  are  very 
glad  to  hear  that  the  object  for  which  the 
Crisis  was  originally  published  is  gained, 
and  that  the  prospect  which  now  presents 
itself  before  our  worthy  friend  is  so  cheer- 
ing; but  it  would  have  been  much  wire 
agreeable  to  our  feelings,  and  much  more 
conciliatory  on  his  part,  had  we  bees  told 
so  without  any  of  those  unpleasant  aiJa- 
sioos  to  the  conduct  of  the  paper,  waica 
sow  the  seeds  of  hostility  in  the  very  last 
number  of  that  publication,  which  was 
originally  intended  to  promote  goodwill: 
so  far,  at  least,  the  object  of  the  Oiwto 
failed. 

But  when  we  are  told  that  the  circuit- 
tion  of  the  Crisis  has  diminished  oa  ac- 
count of  the  introduction  of  heterogeneow 
matter,  sometimes  in  unison  with,  and 
sometimes  opposed  to,  his  riews,  we 
are  told  what  is  directly  false  in  fact,  and 
full  of  mystery  withal.  The  Criaii  never 
was  better  than  it  has  been  in  our  hand*. 
It  came  to  us  a  lean  and  haggard-lookw? 
starveling,  and  we  reared  it  tomanhoodand 
respectability.  When  it  cameiatoMr. 
Cousins's  office,  the  circulation  was ^abort 
12o0.  It  had  previously  been  conducted 
by  Mr.  Owen  and  his  son;  but  it  was 
dying  so  rapidly  that  Robert  Dale  0*« 
made  a  present  of  it  to  Mr.  Cwsns,  *w 
has  the  written  document  to  showtbttu 
actually  is  his  property.  At  its  first  ap- 
pearance, in  1832,  great  things  were  ex- 
pected from  it,  because  great  thn|» «" 
promised,  and  the  frieods  of  ^rf 
were  advised  to  give  it  as  wide  tew* 
tiouas  possible  ;  consequently,  **** 
most  zealous  and  wealthy  purchased  w. 
twenty,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  i» 
dred  copies,  to  distribute  gi^tuitosdj"' 
this  .account  k  made  its  dSbut  under  ray 
prosperous  circumstances.  But  t to 
merely  an  illusion,  and  the  readers, «» 
scribers,  formed  but  a  small  *•*«  on* 
number  of  copies  printed.  The  real, 
ever,  of  these  wholesale  dealers  ip*°»j 
cooled,  and  the  sale  of  the  work  ** 
regular  descent  from  the  first  week  *"£ 
wards  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Coi*w  J*\ 
to  publish,  and  Mr.  Smith's  lecture^ 
to  be  introduced.  Mr.  $■»  ■*  £ 
Cousins  began  together;  and  swee 
time  it  has  had  a  regular  ascent  until  ip 
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failure  of  the  Exchange  and  the  late  dis"  ' 
organization  of  the  Unions ;  which  latter  ! 
circumstance  has  diminished   the  circula-  I 
tion  of  every  paper  which  advocated  their 
principles ;  and  now  the  Crisis  is  left  by 
us  in  better  condition  than  we  found   it ; 
the  plain  inference  from  which  is  this,  that 
its  success  has  been  greater  under  the  pre- 
sent management  than  ever  it  was  under 
the  former. 

Mr.  Owen  was  told  by  Mr.  Cousins 
more  than  a  month  ago  that  he  meant  to 
discontinue  the  Crisis;  and  Mr.  Smith  de- 
sired him  to  take  it  iuto  his  own  hands, 
for  he  did  not  want  to  contiuue  the  editor- 
ship.    He  has  had  sufficient  warning  of 
the  cessation  of  the  work,  and  sufficient 
time  and  opportunity  to  establish  a  suc- 
cessor.     No  clandestine   behaviour   has 
been  used  on  the  part  either  of  editor  or 
publisher ;  yet  one  "  Friendly  Reader  of 
the  Crisis,"  in  the  true  style  of  assumed 
charity,  writes  to  Mr.  Owen,  in  a  letter 
which  was  publicly  read  by  him  on  Sunday 
evening,  without  any  expression  of  disap- 
probation, as  follows,    "  I  hope  lam  not 
uncharitable,   but  really   I   cannot   help 
suspecting  that  the  real  cause  for  discon- 
tinuing the  Crisis  has  not  been  stated." 
This  is  a  charitable  way  of  telling  a  man 
that  he  is  a  liar,  or  suspected  as  such ;  but 
as  the  gentleman  cannot  help  it,  it  is  need- 
less for  us  to  rebuke  him.     This  disciple 
of  charity  also  asks  if  we  object  to  the 
Crisis  being  conducted  by  any  other  par- 
ties, for  he  thinks  if  conducted  by  proper 
hands  it  would  prosper :  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  make  him  a  present  of  it. 

We  are  very  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Owen 
intends  to  bring  forth  a  successor  to  the 
Crisis,  but  we  do  not  admire  altogether 
the  manner  in  which  the  announcement  is 
made.  There  is  room  for  all  in  the  world ; 
as  Uncle  Toby  said,  when  he  let  the  fly 
out  at  the  window,  "  Go,  little  straggler, 
this  world  is  big  enough  for  thee  and 
for  me."  Then,  why  announce  to  the 
readers  of  the  Crisis  that  the  Shepherd  is 
to  have  no  connexion  with  the  Social 
System?  Why,  it  will  treat  of  nothing 
eise !  it  will  treat  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally of  all  subjects  which  concern  the 
social  intercourse  of  man;  and  if  it 
should  not  be  a  paper  in  which  "  not  one 
sentence  shall  contradict  another,'9  it  will 
be  all  the  better  for  that,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  give  a  faithful  view  of  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

We  have  now  doofrwith  the  disagree- 
able subject,  and  we  leave  it  with  a  light 
heart  and  a  clear  conscience.  If  we  have 
offended,  we  feel  convinced  that  we  have 
not  wronged  any  one ;  and  if  we  have 
occasionally  introduced  matter  not  in 
unison  with  Mr.  Owen's  opinions,  we  did 
it  by  the  right  which  his  own  creed  has 
accorded  to  every  one,  of  thinking  for 
bimself  and  declaring  his  sentiments ;  for 


truth  is  only  to  be  found  out  or  illustrated 
(when  fouud)  by  the  collision  of  contrary 
theories.  The  Crisis  was  always  open  to 
Mr.  Owen  ;  there  never  wa*  an  article  of 
his  rejected ;  it  was  always  sent  up  for  in- 
sertion immediately,  even  without  the 
editor's  perusal,  aud  consequently  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  disavowing  or  refuting 
whatever  displeased  him. 

"  The  Shepherd"   is  not  intended  (as 
suspected)  to  supersede  the  Crisis,  but  to 
be  an   independent  paper,  conducted   by 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Smith,  and  others.    There 
is  no  rival  feeling  entertained  by  the  one 
party,  and  the  other  party  will  always 
rind  the  pages  of  ••  Tiie  Shepherd"  open 
to  the  defence  of  its  own,  or  the  refutation 
of  other  doctrine.     If  some  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mr.  Owen,  therefore,  are  really 
as  charitable  as  they  profess  to  be,  let 
them  exercise  this  charity,  and  give  us 
credit  for  as  good  motives  as  they  them- 
selves are  influenced  by,  (for  t/iey  are  sure 
to  take  credit  to  themselves  for  good  inten- 
tions.) But  there  are  a  number  of  discon- 
tents amongst  them,  whosecharity,  like  the 
piety  of  the  priests  and  their  disciples,  is 
all  upon  their  lips,  and  who  have  very 
little  reason  to  charge  the  religious  world 
with  hypocrisy.     Time  will  curt  them,  if 
not   in  4ife,   in   death  at  least,  wheii  the 
tongue  of  strife  shall  be  silenced  for  ever. 
The  little  quibbles  with  Mr.  Owen  are 
not  to   be   understood   as   personal;    we 
entertain  the  kindest  feelings  towards  him. 
We  have  always  received  the  greatest  per- 
sonal  kindness  from   him,   and   hope   to 
preserve  the  mutual  friendship  to  the  last. 
The  petty  riots  which  we  have  sometimes 
kicked  up,  have  arisen  wholly  from  the 
liberty  we  have  taken  of  thinking  for  our- 
selves; and  we  much  doubt  if  Mr.  Owen 
could  rind  another  editor  who  thinks  for 
himself,  and  preserves  a  more  respectful 
and  friendly  deportment  towards  him. 


EXTRACT  from  "AN  ADDRES8  to  the 
NOBILITY  &  LANDOWNERS/' 

The  history  of  the  world  affords  no  parallel 
to  the  situation  in  which  we  are  at  present 
placed — fraught  with  so  much  mischief,  and 
yet  containing,  within  ourselves,  every  element 
of  happiness  and  prosperity ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  are  like  a  vessel  richly  laden  with 
§ems,  wherein  the  passengers  from  improvi- 
ence  and  want  of  forethought,  and  proper 
provisions,  are  driven  by  necessity  to  feed  upon 
each  other.  I  repeat  again  and  again,  that  It 
is  my  firm  opinion  we  can  be  relieved  only  by 
a  reduction  of  interest,  or  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment, similar  to  what  Mr.  Locke  would  have 
recommended  were  he  in  existence,  together 
with  an  extended  circulating  medium. 

Machinery  has  in  many  cases  superseded 
manual  labour,  and  increased  the  evils  of  which 
we^vnplain.  By  the  power  of  steam  have 
arisW amongst  us  a  new  order  of  men,  that 
bid  fair  to  outvie  the  olden  lords  of  the  land. 
A  great  capitalist  can  now,  by  means  thereof, 
witn  but  few  hands,  produce  "more  mercantile 
commodities  than  formerly  gave  employment 


to  thousands  :  does  not  this  increase  the  com. 
plaint,  by  throwing  numbers  of  workmen  out 
of  employment,  without  any  proper  protecting 
power  to  yield  them  succour  or  relief?  Had 
legislation  kept  pace  with  the  inventions  of 
man  in  arts  and  sciences,  instead  of  proving  a 
curse,  they  would  have  proved  a  blessing. 
The  property  used  in  machinery,  or  the  engines 
themselves,  should  be  rated  in  common  with 
houses  and  lands,  to  support  the  poor ;  were 
that  the  case,  the  land  would  be  relieved  of 
some  part  of  its  insuperable  burden.  As  it 
stands  at  present  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
capitalist,  under  present  circumstances,  appears 
almost  regardless  of  man,  and  seeks  for'  the 
aid  of  machinery  with  much  more  earnestness 
than  one  is  generally  inclined  to  believe,  and 
too  frequently  builds  his  prosperity  upon  the 
wreck  of  manual  labour,  without  contributing 
his  quota  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  He 
stalks  through  the  land  unblessing  and  un- 
blessed—a splendid  example  of  how  man  may 
become,  by  the  unchecked  indulgence  of  self- 
aggrandizement,  totally  unworthy  of  the  name 
— for,  while  the  poor  creatures  are  mercilessly 
turned  adrift  without  employment — he,  a  mis- 
anthrope in  a  multitude,  is  lolling  on  his  sofa, 
or  driving  in  his  carriage,  regardless  of  the 
wants  of  those  who,  but  a  few  years  since, 
were  the  generators  of  the  wealth  by  which 
they  are  undone. 

Although,  from  the  unequal  manner  in 
which  property  is  distributed  and  taxed,  no 
permanent  or  extensive  relief  can  be  afforded 
but  by  legislative  enactment,  yet  much  of  the 
misery  deplored  and  complained  of  may  be 
disarmed  of  its  poignancy  by  a  proper  atten- 
tion,  on  your  parts,  to  the  moral  duties  of 
your  station.  To  point  out  to  you  how  those 
benefits  may  be  best  administered,  is  the 
object  of  my  present  address  to  you  ;  there- 
fore, after  I  shall  have  noticed  several  schemes 
that  have  been  formed,  and  companies  in- 
stituted, for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  I  intend  to 

Eroceed  to  set  before  you  an  example  of  what 
as  been  done,  by  one  philanthropic  individual 
— an  example  that  deserves  to  be  followed  by 
every  nobleman  and  great  landed  proprietor  in 
the  empire. 

If  the  misery  and  wretchedness,  pervading 
the  industrious  poor,  of  which  I  complain, 
were  not  apparent  to  the  most  opaque  vision, 
the  numberless  meetings  that  have  been  ad- 
vertised and  held  would  demonstrate  the  fact, 
that  the  labouring  husbandmen  and  mechanics, 
from  your  supineness,  and  lukewarmness  to 
your  own  interest,  together  with  the  causes* 
heretofore  enumerated,  are  suffering  in  the 
midst  of  plenty ;  while  the  proud  imperious 
lord  of  machinery,  Jew-jobber,  contractor, 
placeman,  sinecunst,  &c,  are  preying  like 
vultures  upon  your  property,  and  the  produce 
of  their  labour. 

At  the  head  of  the  "Labourer's  Friend 
Society,"  are  their  Majesties  as  patrons.  "  The 
design  of  this  society  is  to  print  in  a  cheap 
form,  and  distribute,  communications  of  facts, 
on  the  advantages  of  small  farms,  and  the 
important  benefits  which  have  been  and  may 
still  be  derived  by  labourers,  from  possessing 
small  portions  of  land,  as  well  as  to  the  country, 
and  the  landowner,  by  the  small  amount  of 
poor-rates  in  places  where  such  holdings  have 
been  granted,  or  continued  to  the  labouring 
population/' 

At  the  head  of  another  association,  '•'  The 
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Agriculturist    Employment  Institution/'    we 
fad    the  Marquises   of  Bristol  and  Dour©, 
Lords    Shrewsbury  and   Oxford,    the    Lord 
Mayor,  &c.  &c. — all  subscribing  to  die  follow- 
ing incontrovertible  facts :  "  The  distress  that 
has  overspread  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  wretchedness  and  crime,  are  apparent  to 
every  individual."    Thousands  of  our  fellow, 
creatures,    from    want    of  employment,    are 
suffering  the  most  severe  privations,  without 
the  hope  of  amelioration :  and  many,  to  satisfy 
ike  cravings  of  nature,  are  unhappily  driven 
to  violate  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  be- 
come outcasts  or  the  miserable  inmates  of  a 
prison:   had  they  been  trained  to  habits  of 
industry,  or  not  deprived  of  the  means  of 
employing  themselves  in  useful  labour,  in  all 
proDability  they  would  have  become  valuable 
members  of  society.  "  In  a  well-governed  and 
well-regulated  community,  nothing  is  more 
true  or  consistent  with  iustice  than  that  an  in- 
dustrious man  should  be  enabled  to  support 
himself  and  family  by  his  labour."    This  so- 
ciety proposes  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  evil, 
ff  by  obtaining  waste  and  other  land  by  gift, 
grant,  lease,  or  purchase ;  to  divide  the  same  * 
into  small  portions,  and  by  letting  it  to  the 
poor,  bring  the  same  into  a  state  of  profitable* 
cultivation,  to  enable  them  to  train  up  to  ha- 
bits of  industry  and  honesty  their  children,  and 
thus  in  a  great  degree  relieve  parishes  from  the 
dreadful  burdens  of  the  existing  heavy  poor, 
tates,  and  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  content- 
ment and  happiness  unknown  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  this  country  for  many  years  past." 
Froir  nn  estimate  kid  before  parliament,  it  ap- 
pears that  u  above  15,ooo,ooo  of  acres  are  now 
lying  waste  and  uncultivated,  yet  capable  of 
cultivation ;  and  aha  that  there  are  millions  of 
acres  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  produce* 
yery  little*  from  the  want  of  .cultivation^  but 
urhich,  by  judicious ,  management,  mignt  bo 
rendered  abundantly  productive."  What  a  les^ 
son  is  here  read  to -parliament  and  to  our  here-* 
ctitary  legislators,  the  principal  proptfit&rs  of 
the  soil;  and  to  our  absentee  landed  pr6piiei&fei 
who  are  *pendm§ttw  littk  that  timrhalficukh. 
pated  estates  afford  them,  in,  foreign  c&mtri**  .* 
This  is  no  party  question,  it  is  a  matter  of  ge- 
neral interest  and  import.  Why  so  vehemently 
encourage  expatriation  and  emigration  to  uu4 
known  climates  and  wild  uncultivated  deserts  ? 
It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  the  propelling 
power  in  all  improvement  it  capital  :~-»atfe  tie 
arose  grom  the  steed  starves — and  every  one  who 
may  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  or 
patched  the  movements  of  society,  knows  that 
the  country  suffers  a  great  loss  of  wealth  and 
intelligence,  in  every  ose  who  voluntarily  tins 
expatriates  himself;  then  why  not  adopt  souse 
system  that  shall  direct  the  capital,  industry, 
and  intelligence,  thus  disgracef  ally  transported, 
to  our  own  native  fields  ?    Would  to  God,  the 
wiseacres  who  dwell  in  our  I*leof  Laputa  could 
be  made  to  hear  without  state  flappers',  and  in- 
duced to  descendfrom  their  lofty,  elevated  laud, 
to  visit  their  poorer  relatives  below,  in  their 
education  and  juvenile  pursuits,  residing  as 
they  do  in  a  sphere  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar 
breath.     I  am  fearful,  few  of  them  are  aware 
of  the  truth,  that  while  they  are  enjoying  the 
■delicious  fruits  drawn  from  distant  regions  by 
the  magnetic  power  of  their  gold.  that,  really 
and  truly,  the  island  upon  which  they  thus  vo- 
l'uptuarize  is  a  nuisance  to  all  but  themselves, 
f  or  it  overshadows  and  prevents  the  benignant 
*s  of  heaven  from  cheering  and  fructifying 


the  rich  uncultivated  fields  below.  In  plain 
word*— would  but  our  capitalists  condescend 
to  visit  the  fields  of  their  ancestors,  and  devote 
that  capital  which  is  now  spent  in  foreign  ex. 
travagances,  to  the  encouragement  of  useful 
industry,  they  would  soon  find  a  blessed  return 
for  their  consideration  of  the  distresses  of  the 
poor,  in  the  sincere,  heart-rejoicing  benedictions 
of  the  happy  labourer ;  while  their  wide-spread, 
ing  domains  would  glad  their  hearts,  loads  of 
autuntnal  produce  would  fill  their  coffers  with 
riches.  Even  the  niggardly,  soul-less  miser, 
who,  with  his  idols  and  ingots  in  his  bureau, 
contents  himself  with  a  trifling  interest,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  enjoy  his  sacred  worship  un- 
disturbedly, might,  by  devoting  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  home  colonization,  reap  a  rich  and 
secure  harvest  for  his  loan  ;  while  he  would 
also  enjoy  the  conscious  blessing  of  knowing 
that  the  hoard  he  had  amassed  had  given  bread 
and  comfort  to  thousands. 

When  there  is  confessedly  such  an  abundance 
of  real  wealth  in  the  nation,  why  should  ndt 
government  give  a  direction  to  it,  that  may 
render  it  serviceable  to  the  community  ?  Mo- 
ney is  like  manure — in  heaps,  a  nuisance ;  but 
dispersed  in  proper  fields  and  districts,  it  fruc- 
tifies the  earth,  and  gives  happiness  to  man- 
kind; and  what  is  so  delightful  to  a  benevolent 
heart  as  the  sight  of  a  happy  and  cheerful  cot- 
tager? Let  any  one  but  take  a  look  in  the 
suburbs  of  this  great  metropolis,  and  view  the 
many  neat  alms-houses,  supported  by  benefi- 
cent bequests  of  some  Christian  philanthropists; 
and  let  him,  while  he  views  the  happy  inmate, 
whose  fate  it  may  have  been  to  be  shocked  by 
the  hard  blows  of  fortune,  seated  in  comfort 
|and  cfestdmess;  I  say,  while  be  views  him 
thus,  lot  him' ask  himself  in  what  real  happi- 
ness consists :  his  own  bosom,  the  god  within 
the  heart,  will  reply— St  is  m  the  lowly  cottage 
that  the  goddess,  dwells^  with  her  handmaid, 
i  Industry,  and  her  .playmate,  Health.  But  I 
I  have  digressed  too  far;  my  intention  was  simply 
:  to  impress  upon  the  attention  of  our  capitalists 
j  and  governors,  that  we  do  wrong  in  encou- 
raging foreign  colonization,  that  only  disap- 
points the  hope  of  those  who  embark,  and  only 
expatriates  the  man  of  worth  and  integrity : 
while  we  have  thousands  of  unemployed  poor 
at  home,  who  are  drivea  to  such  distress,  that 
i  boldly  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
they  would  gladly  commit  a  petty  offence,  is 
order  to  he  sent  out  of  the  country,  were  it  not 
for  the  disgrace  attending  conviction  and  a  com- 
mon jail:  and,  further  stiS;  Twill  venture  to 
declare,  that  even  \xf  die  lowest  state  ot  human 
degradation,  m  nine  instances'  out  of  ten,  a  man 
would  rather  work  thatt  thieve.  Then,  under 
such  circumstances,  I  again  ask,  is  it  not  a 
dreadful  reflection  that  these  poor  creatures  are 
thus  driven  to  desperation,  while  the  nation 
abounds  with  unemployed  wealth,  and  wehaye 
15,000,000  of  acres  of  good  and  pmCtyjftto 
land  lying  waste  ? 

The  Association  above  alluded  to,  propose  to 
remedy  this  evil ;  and  exhibit  an  extract  from 
the  progress  of  the  Dutch  Poor-Colony  at  Fre- 
dericksoord — the  plan  of  which  they  propose 
to  follow;  and  which  colony  has  been  remark- 
ably well  conducted,  and  attended  with  singu- 
lar and  decided  success.  It  was  established  in 
1818,  when  twenty  thousand  persons  enured 
to  contribute  one  nenny  per  week  each,  and 
thence  was  produced  an  annual  rental  of  5,833/., 
which  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  one 
thousand  acres  of  waste  land,  and  the  erection 
of  cottages,  wherein  to  locate  objects  of  charity. 
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ALIMENT. 

Vegetable  aliment,  ss  neither  distending  the 
vessels,  nor  loading  the  system,  never  inter. 
rupts  the  stronger  action  of  the  mind ;  while 
the  heat,  fidjRess,  and  weight  of  animal  food  is 
adverse  tonres  vigorous  efforts. — Ctdten. 

You  ask  me  for  what  reason  Pythagoras  iK 
stained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  brates  ?  for  toy 
part,  I  am  astonished  to  think  what  apnea* 
first  induced  man  to  taste  of  a  dead  cuott; 
or  what  motive  could  suggest  the.  notion  4 
nourishing  himself  with  the  loathsome  fiesk  of 
dead  animals. — PhUarch. 

Nothing  can  be  more  shocking  or  horrid  duo 
one  of  our  kitchens  sprinkled  with  Wool  isd 
abounding  with  the  cnes  of  creatures  expiring, 
or  with  the  limbs  of  dead  animals  fcattmd  or 
hung  up  here  and  there;  It  give*  one  the  image 
of  a  giant's  den  in;  romance,  bestrewed  with 
the  scattered  heads  and  mangled  limbs  of  those 
who  had  been  slain  by  his  cruelty— iV 

Anthropophagi,  or  feeders  on  human  flesh, 
have  existed  in  all  ages,  and  still  exist  in  Afnca 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Diogenes  iscttd, 
that  we  might  as  Well  eat  the  flesh  Of  men « 
the  flesh  of  other  animals.  The  Greeks  infon 
us  it  was  a  primitive  and  writers*!  coster. 
Some  of  their  gods  lived  on  human  flab,  ad 
the  Cyclops  did  the  same.  Aristotle  aaiHe. 
rodotus  name  various  nations  who  prefared 
human  flesh  to  that  of  animals.  The  Gh$» 
and  several  African  nations,  have  thessme  in- 
ference; ami  we  all  remeim^tbenrictiwit 
Owyhee,  New  Zealand,  Set,  Sic.  Hwssit* 
has  the  flavour  of  hoc's-flesh^aad  tb*  tender. 
ness  of  the  flesh  of  calves,— MUBm  Frt*. 


Tub  fo^mjw.— Mirths  f  *»  «*»  ™- 

promising  than  the  colonial  interests  of  Eng- 
land Nature  appears  to  wori  against  a  colonial 
system,  and  to  plead  for  tfe  independence  ot 
distant  countries.  The  East  In&CoaW 
are  in  debt  several  millions,  with  inan^c** 
assets.  The  West  India  proprietarj  «t  ^; 
gared  by  over-production  in  new  colonies,  ly 
current  expenses  and  mortgages,  and  by  a* 
wearing  out  or  exhaustion  of  land  by  camj^ 
away  the  crops.  Such'  property  *»  &*** 
perpetuity,  atid  millions  invested  in  it;  W^ 
appears  that  exhaustion  takes  place  in  wwo. 
twenty,  or  thirty  years;  and  the  <**F™* 
afterwards  sustain  even  the  expense  M» 
produces  and  reproduces  from  the  sane  u- 
ments,  but  if  these  are  carried  away,  finuo* 
renders  reproduction  impossible.  Consume 
on  the  spot  assures  some  return  of  maintf^^ 
consumption  at  6flQ0  miles  mimm^f: 
returns  beneficial  to  the  soil.  !**«**£ : 
limit  of  colonial  wealth  and  pwtoctsm .  A£F 
has  poured  .out;  its  grain  for  *000  years,  w  » 
Nile  works  a  miracle  in  renewingtlw \m 

Aiai  /JiK^^wf^ 

Mr.  Own,  Soo<»t  ttornio;,  at  half  p**  *"' 

and  Sunday  evening,  at  seven  o'ftock. 

The  61  at  Social  Fc^|s/al  of  the  *•***!!,,. 

the  In4nstrious  Clas*e»  will  be  held  it  tto  ^ 

lutToo,  14,  Charlotte-street,  on  Woa<My>JgJl 

On  Saturday  next,  Aegis*  30,  mm  *£j*** 
and  continoed  weekly,  Price  One  P**7' 
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